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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 13IJ, I. 5, read: Nr. 24 and 31, instead of Nov. 24 and 31. 

P. 18a, 1 . 32, read: 1894, Nr. I, instead of Nov. i, 1894. 

P. 38b, 1 . 4 from beneath: the words “The Buslan . . . and” are to be cancelled. 

P. 74b, 1 . 23, instead of 1385, to be read 1386. 

P. 88b, 1 . 30, instead of Nov. 2, to be read : Sept. 3. 

P. 109b, 1 . 3, read: 637, instead of 620 (Feb. 2, 1222). 

1 . 49, 64, instead of Nablus, to be read Nablus. 

P. 112a, 1 . 46, 69, instead of v., to be read iv. 

P. 203a, 1 . 23, 26, 37, instead of Kaifa, to be read Kaifa. 

P. 234b, 1 . 42, to be added: or ishbIliya. 

P. 238a, 1 . 9, instead of 275, to be read 235. 

1. 62, instead of i . »., to be read della nascita. 

P. 256a, I. 33 and 39, read: third, instead of second. 

P. 272a, 1 . 46, instead of Khallikan, to be read Khallikan. 

P. 308a, 1 . 28, read: two, instead of a. 

P. 308, addition of the author to the art. Shammar. Palgrave may be relied on for the main facts. 

He certainly went to Shammar, Kasim and Riyad; Doughty was convinced of this. He is 
untrustworthy in details. He sketched in times, distances, incidents very imperfectly remem- 
bered. (Kindly communicated by Dr. D. G. Hogarth). 

Art. ShattXrIya. Cf. further: Muhammad Ghushl b. Hasan b. Musa Shattari, Gulzar-i 
Ahrar^ Cod. Calc., especially fol. 92 sqq.\ Ethe, Cat. Pers. MSS. India Office., N®. 1913; 
Iwanow, Cat. Pers. MSS., A.S. B., N*. 1303; do., Curzon Coll., N®. 434. 

P. 314b, 1 . 6, instead of Constantine, read: Constaalius« , 

P- 330“, 1 . 53, 56, instead of D^renbourg, to .be .reaij I^er^nb.ourg. ' ^ 

P. 389a, Art. ShubSt. The last sentence is to be're'ad as -ft) Hows-: In the year 1300 of the era of 
the Seleucids (989 A. D.), according to al-Blruni, the st.irs of the 9'h and loth stations 
set on the 3rd of Shubat, those of the 23rd and 24<h rose on the ,i6tb,.9f .that month. 

P. 414b, 1 . 5, instead of 434, to be read: 454. 

P. 506b, 1 . 10, Add: The place occurs on a map by Rawlinson, in J. R. G.S , x, (1841). 

1 . 8 beneath, insert: According to R. Bell (cf. his The Origin of Islam in its Christian 

Environment, London 1926, p. 52, note) sura is derived from Syriac siifffi, also found in 
the forms s/irta and surta, which is used in the sense of “writing”, especially “a portion 
of scripture”. 

P. 612b, 1 . 38, instead of: naivete of his language, when expressing terror, read: naivete of his 
dialectal language. 

P. 636a, 1 . 5, instead of Muhadirah, to be read Muhadara. 

P. 660b, 1 . 2, instead of IIOI, to be read 1099. 

P. 679b, 1 . 44, instead of Kala^n, to be read Kala’un. 

P. 689a, 1 . 18, instead of Cernya'ev, to be read: Cernyiew. 

P. 735, Art. Tha'^lab. To be added: cf. Ign. Kratchkovsky, Le manuscrit du '‘■kifdb al-mugalasat" 
dc Tffilab au Miisee Asiatique (Comftes Rendus de I’ Ac. des sciences de I' C. R. S. S., 1930, 
p. 211— 217). 

P. 804b, 1 . 62, instead of Orgine, to be read Origins. 

P. 855b, 1 . 45, instead of Ghat and Ghadaraes, read: el-Barkat and Fehout and an important 
rectification of the frontier in the region of Ghat and Ghadames. 

P. 885a, 1. 9, instead of ^Uhud, to be read: '’Uiiid. 

1 . 10, instead of Mohammedan, to be read: Mohammadan. 

P. 976a, 1 . 42, instead of Nuh I, to be read Nasr b. Ahmad. 

P. 980a, to the first alinea to be added: The building of the monument of Firdawsi has been 
taken in hand by the Committee for the Preservation of National Monuments {Andjuman-i 
athar-i millt). 

P. 987b, 1 . 28, instead of Ahwas, read: Ahwas. 

P. 988b, 1 . 7, instead of 826, read: 282. 

P. 990a, 1 . 17, add: Sismondi (1813), Fauriel (1846), von Schack (1865), Burdach (1918), Singer, 
Asin (1919) and Nykl (1931) have made enquiries into the possibilities of contact between 
Orient and Occidens regarding this point. 

1 . 58, add: Finally the 'udhrl love became an abstract idea of beauty. 

1 . 60 sq., read; Zahirl, Kitab al-Zahra", extracts have appeared in my Recueil de textes 
inedits (Paris 1929), p. 232 — 240; the text will be edited by Nykl, who has also translated 
the Tawk of Ibn Hazm {The Dove's Neck-ring, Paris 1931)- 
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P. 9943 1 . 43, to be read; Umaiyad period. Creswell thinks that it was rebuilt by the ‘AbbSsid 
prince Isa b. Musa; this would lead to its identification with Ka^r Mukatil, which was 
one of the last stations of Husain before Karbala’ (cf. my Mission, i. 47, col. 2). 

P 10483. 1, instead of Salier, to be read : Sallier. • „ ■ x 

1 . 37, after “by”, insert: G. R. Potter (London 1929, following Derenbourg and Schumann} 

and by. 

1. 60, read: many, instead of any. 

1. 63, to be added: cf. al-Muktataf, xxxiv. (1908), p. 308 sq. 

P. 1049^, 1 . 3, instead of Salier, to be read; Sallier. 

1 . 9, to be added: and Ph. Hitti, in R.A.A.D., x. (l 93 t^)i P* 5*3 59 ^ 603* 

1. 52, instead of 1200, read; Ii36h. 

P. 1052b, 1 . 52, to be added: a Wakuf-Me'arif Direction (“Vakufsko-mearifsha direkcija”). 

P 1063. Alt. ^UZAIR. To be added to the Bibliography'. Joshua Finkel, in Macdonald Presentation 
Vol., Princeton 1933, p. 162 

P. 1 1 773, art. VURL'KS, Bibliography. To be added: Turkmen ^Ashiretleri, ed. by the General direction 
of the affairs of the nomads and the emigrants, Istanbul 1334 (by 

with the addition; “translated from German”), esp. p. 33— 45 and p. 178 — 184} 
Ahmet Refik, Anadoln'da Turk Aaretleri (gd6—i20o), Istanbul 1930 (contains several 
documents concerning the Turkish nomadic tribes in the period between 1559 a***! * 7 ^)? 
.Vli Riza, Cenupta Turkmen Oymaklarl, i., Istanbul 1931 — 1932 (review by T. Kowalsl^ 
m Archil' Orientiilni, vi. 296 — 304); E. M. Hoppe, The Yurttks, in J.R.A.S., 1933, 
p. 25 — 28: vols. ii. and iii. of the work of Ali Riza have been published at Ankara in 
*933 i contain further interesting discussions and photographs regarding the Yviruks, 

(F. BAJRAKTAREVld) 

P. 1183.1. 1 . 22, to be read as follows: and Zabag are ruled by the same king. Ishak b. ‘Imran, 
d. m 907, mentions etc.; 

1 . 7 ab infra, in stead of Sumatrabhumi, read; Sumutrabhumi. 

P. 1183*', 1 . 24, in stead of iVai, read: aw; 

1. 32, in stead of eastern, read: western; 

1 . 35, to he added; G. Coedes, Les inscriptions malaises de Qrlvijya, Bull, de I'Ec. franf. 
de r E.ctrhne-Orient, xxx., 1930, p. 337 — 380; G. Ferrand, Quatre textes epigraphiques de 
Sunfitra et de Banka, J.A., 1932, p. 271 — 326 and the literature cited there. 

1 . 37, in stead of Malaya, read: Malayu; 

P. [213'’, Bibliog} .iphy. To be added; Malati (d. 377 = 987), Kitab al-lanb'ih wa ’l-Radd, MS. 

D.nna'cus (private copy. Makes the chief of the Z. a Zaidi, a political opponent of the 
saiy.ds and the . 3 iabs); Ibn . 4 bi T-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-Balagka, Cairo, n. d., ii. 
310—362 — The Sliu'ubi author .Ahmad b. al-Mu'alll ‘.Ammt, from Basra, has written 
.1 R'.tdb .HMdr Sahib al-Zamlf, which is lost (.Astarabadi, Manhadf al-Makal, lith. Teheran 
1306, p. 30). The orthodox .Sh!‘is emphasise, as an apocalyptic coincidence, the zuhur 
of this lebel and the ghaiba of their mahdl (Ibn Zainab Nu'mani, Kitab al-Ghaiba, lith. 
Teheian, p. 73—75). 



SA' (SuWA*; m. or f. in Arabic) a measure 
for ^ain “of the value of 4 mudd (mcdius) ac- 
cording to the custom of Medina” (^Lisdn). if the 
cubical contents of the ra', like that of the mudd^ 
varied with town and district as far as commer- 
cial transactions were concerned, the value of the 
ra' was from the canonical point of view fixed 
in religious law by the Prophet in the year 2 a.h. 
when he laid down the ritual details of the or- 
thodox feast of '/</ al-fitr^ which carried with it 
the compulsory giving of alms called Zakat al-fitr^ 
the value of which in grain was one for each 
tnember of a family. It was, of course, the of 
Medina that was chosen as the standard measure 
^d the mudd of Medina henceforth was called 
mudd al-nabi. 


I This primitive mudd of orthodox Islam was 
; istandaidised by Zaid b. Jhabit; and it is from 
this standard that the mudd's and ra^’s made 
] henceforth for religious use seem to have been 
, copied more or less accurately. This is, at least, 

' what I have been able to prove for the Maghrib 
j from various documents. According to these do- 
^ j cnments, the ofiicial capacity of the mudd al-nabi 
would be approximately 5 gills and that of the 
fd 5 pints. 

The Muslim jurists give the following estimates 
of this measure. For them the value of the set 
is 26 2/3 tiU being equivalent to 128 

eccan drams and the dram 50 ^5 grains of 
rley. We see how lacking in precision this de- 
lition is. If there is no mudd or set available 
the quaiStity of grain to be distributed for the 
Zakdt al-fitr is measured with the hands held 
together, half open, with palms upwards. 

Lastly, besides this use of the sd and of the 
mudd al-nabi, these measures are further used in 
certain measurements required by religious law: 
1. to calculate the Zakat and 2. to measure the 


minimum quantity of water necessary for an or- 
dinary ablution (^wudit, a mudd) and for general 
(^ghusl, a sd). 

Bibliography', The Arabic dictionaries, 
especially the Muhit al-Muhit (Beyrout 1870), 
1 ii. 1221, col. 1; the treatises on Muhammadan 
law and the collections of Hadith; Alfred Bel, 
Note sur irois anciens vases en cuivre grave, 
trouves a Fes et servant a mesurer I'aumSne 
legale du Fitr {Bull. Archeolog., Paris 1917, 
1 P- 359 — 387, illustrated), where further refer- 
* ewes are given. (Alfred Bel) 

] SA‘A (a.), a time, a period of time, espe- 
j cially the hour. Following the custom of the 
1 Greek astronomers, a distinction is made between 
the equal or astronomical (sidereal) hour, sata 
falakiya, which corresponds to a revolution of the 
heavens of the fixed stars through 15° and is also 

( I The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


called mustawiya (uniform), and the unequal, cur- 
ved, mdwa^dja, ^so an hour of time, zamdniya, 
which is the result of dividing day and night each 
into 12 hours and therefore varies with latitude 
and season and in the higher latitudes becomes 
quite absurd. — In the language of religion sda 
is also the hour of death and the hour of the 
resurrection (see kiyama). To measure the course 
of the hours of day and night “hour-machines” 
{dial al-sdai) are used. Just as the German word 
Uhr from hora (Greek «fa) exists alongside of 
horologium ijwrloge), so in Arabic we have setdt 
and sda as names of the clock. Other names may 
be recognised as corruptions of Greek loan-words, 
like binkdm or pingdn from mangdna from 

Itoiryyavas, or translations like sarraiat al-md from 
xAiif/t/Jpa; others are of Persian origin like 
(from = patena). That the quadrant 

and the astrolabe were used for measuring 
astronomical time is well known and will not be 
discussed here nor wUl the use of the gnomon 
or sunclock in its various forms as a horizontal 
or vertical clock. What we call clocks in the 
stricter sense are the sand and water 
clocks and similar mechanisms known from an- 
cient times, which had already been provided by 
the Byzantines with arrangements to cause balls 
to fall, to strike bells, to extinguish lamps, to 
cause figures or musical automatons to work and 
thus call the attention of a person to the passage 
of time without his paying special attention or 
make him hear or see it from a distance. It is 
noteworthy that the oldest account of a clock from 
the ■ Muslim East is found in Einhard’s Annals. 
He tells us under the year 806/807 that the Emperor 
Charlemagne’s Ambassador Kadbert died on the 
way back from the Caliph’s court, while Abdella, 
the envoy of the “king of the Persians”, i. e. the 
Caliph Harun al-RashId arrived with monks from 
Jerusalem and brought with him a wonderful clock, 
a description of which is given by Einhard. E. 
Wiedemann and F. Hauser have devoted special 
attention to the investigation and explanation of 
Arabic sources. The most important work on clocks 
is Isma'il b. al-Razzaz al-Djazarl's waVryh/ 

al-Hiyal al-handasiya of the year 602 = 1 205/6. 
(cf. Suter, Die Malhematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, p. 137, N®. 344; cf. p. 226 sq.). The 
author describes here in all detail of con- 
struction ingenious clocks, which get their name 
from the particular figure that appears on them 
(ape-clock, elephant-, sharpshooter-, writer-, drum- 
mer-clock, etc.). Another important work is Ridwan 
b. Muhammad al-l^urasani’s treatise on the clock 
on the Ghairun Gate at Damascus (cf. Suter, op. 
cit., p. 136 sq., N». 343). Of clocks with wheels, 
which first reached the East in the xvi* century. 
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an account is given by Taki al>Din in a work 
composed in 1552/3. The clocks of King Alfonso 
of Castile owe their perfection to Moorish skill. 

Bibliography'. E. Wiedemann, Bei t ra^d SB PMS 
Erlg., iii. (1905), p. 255, V. (1905), p. 408, 
vl. (1906), p. II, X. (1906), p. 34S, xii. (1907), 
p. 200, xxxiv. (1914), p. 17, lix. (191S/19), 
p. 272; E. Wiedemann and F. Hauser, Uberdie 
Uhren ini Berdich der islamischdn Kiiltiir^ Nova 
Acta^ vol. c, N". 5 (Halle 1915); do., Uhr dgs 
Archimedes^ A^ova -dr/u, vol. ciii, N‘^. 2; E. von- 
Bassermann-Jordan, Die Geschichte der Zcitmes- 
sung und der Uhren. (J. Ruska) 

SA'ADA (a.) felicity, good fortune. The 
root sd-d and some of its derivatives is associated 
in various connections with pre-Islamic Arab con- 
ceptions. Its general meaning is given as “auspi- 
cious, fortunate ( v-ot-«, opposite n-h-s'). The proper 
name Sa'd (feminine Su'ad, see the article sa'D) 
may therefore be synonymous with Hebrew names 
like Benjamin and Gad. Sa'd is also found as 
the name of a god; Wellhausen {Rcste arabischen 
Neidenlunis^., p. 65) suggests that al-SaTda (a 
house round which the Arabs used to run) was 
originally an epithet of al-'L'zza. Sa'd followed by 
the genitive also often occurs as the name of a 
star (cf. also the articles sa'd, al-sa'dan) and as 
the name of a tribe. 

The form Sd^daika in the talbiya formula (which 
is especially used on the Hadj^ but also in the 
salat, see the article talbiya) may be very closely 
connected with the root meaning (=_)•-/«-«); cf., 
however, the Arabic dictionaries under r-'-rf. 

Sa‘ada (also with a following noun in apposi- 
tion, in the proper name ba'adat '.\li IChan; see 'his 
article) seems to be a specifically Muslim term 
(opposite: shakawa). It is not found in theKor’an; 
in Hadith it has an eschatological colouring (cf. 
yawm al-sa’'ada., day of the resurrection. Dozy, 
Supplement., s. v.), especially in connection with 
predestination. It is said, for example, that the 
people of sdada are helped by God towards works 
of sa^ada (al-Bukharl, Dyanath., bab 83; Muslim, 
Nadar ^ trad. 6; al-Tirinidhl, Nadar., bab 3). As 
a result of a development of a train of thought 
common to monotheistic religions, the word "’in 
the combination akl-al-Sa''ada =; the Muslims (cf. 
Dozy, op. cit ) assumes a less exclusive meaning. 
In court language it means majesty, highness 
and Dar al-S. court (Dozy s. v.). Dei-i Se’-adel is 
a name for Constantinople and Sc'Tidetli a title 
in the Turkish official hierarchy. 

Bibliography in the article itself. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

S A' AD AT 'ALI KH AN. Nawab of Oudh 
(q. V.), from 1798 to 1S14; on the death of his 
brother, Asaf al-DawIa, in September 1797, a 
reputed son, Wazir 'All I^an, who had been 
purchased by the late Nawab but never formally 
adopted, had been appointed to succeed, but four 
months later he was set aside as incompetent, and 
the British Governor-General, Sir John Shore, in- 
stalled in his pLree Sa'adat 'All Khan, who had 
been living under British protection in Benates 
since 1776. His reign is noteworthy for the ex- 
tension of British control over the Oudh terri- 
tories. A treaty concluded with the late Nawab 
in 1775 had placed these territories under the 
protection of the East India Comp.any, which 
undertook to provide tioops for their defence in 1 
return for an annual subsidy; in 1798, a fresh I 


treaty increased the subsidy to 76 lakhs a ye.ar 
and transferred the fort of All.ihabad to the 
Company as an arsenal, the Company undertaking 
to maintain a body of 1 0000 men for the defence 
of the Nawab’s dominions both against internal 
and external enemies. The mutinous behaviour of 
the Nawdb’s troops prompted the new Governor- 
General, the Marquis Wellesley (1798 — 1805), to 
propose that this useless and dangerous force, 
which Sa'adat 'Ali Khan had himself declared 
would be useful only to the enemy, should be 
disbanded and replaced by the Company’s troops. 
.Alarmed by the dangers that threatened his per- 
son, Sa'adat '.Ali Khan was at first eager for this 
reform, but afterwards refused his consent, and 
only in iSoi yielded to pressure and signed the 
Treaty of Lucknow; this relieved him from all 
pecuniary obligations to the Company, by the 
cession of six districts yielding a revenue equal 
to the cost of the Company’s troops, and the 
Nawab undertook to introduce into his territories 
a system of administration conducive to the pros- 
perity of his subjects and calculated to check the 
ruin that threatened the resources of his country. 
He carried out his promise so effectually as to 
leave behind him the reputation of having been 
the wisest .and strongest administrator that Oudh 
had ever known. He died in 1814 and was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, GhazI al-Din Haidar. 

Bibliography: Saiyid Ghulam 'Ali, ^Imad 
al-Sa^alaf, p. 169 — 174 (Lucknow 1897); Durga 
Prasad, Bus/an-i-Aivadh., p. 99 — 109 (with por- 
trait; Lucknow 1892); Sir C. U. Aitchison, 
Collection of Treaties relating to India., 1 , p. 
118—137 (Calcutta 1909); Sir John Malcolm, 
The Political History of India from lyS.^ 
to 1S2J, I, p. 170— 177, 273—283 (London 
1826); A Selection from the Despatches of the 
Marquess Wellesley., ed. by S. J. Owen, p. 
1S8— 207 (O.xford 1S77); H. C. Irwin, The 
Garden of India, or chapters on Oudh history 
and affairs, p. 100—111 (Loudon 18S0). The 
following sources ajipear to be still unpublished: 
Harsukh Rae, Aladynid al-Akhbar (Brit. Mus., 
Or. 1624); Muhammad Muhtashim IChan, Tdrikh- 
i-Muhtashim (Bankipore Public Library, Nt>. 605). 
SAB', SAB'A, the number seven, which has 
a special significance for Muslims as for other 
— Semitic and non-Semitic — peoples. The pre- 
ference for this number in various conceptions 
and actions goes back in part to borrowing from 
Jews, Christians and other peoples but in part 
was already indigenous among the pre-Muhamma- 
dan Arabs. The latter is doubtless true 'of tlie 
sevenfold tawaf around the Ka'ba, the sevenfold 
course between al-Safa and al-Marwa (cf. s\'y) 
and the sevenfold casting of stones at the Hadidi 
(see DJAMRA i. 1012 sq.). Another series of the.se 
beliefs is connected with peculiarly Muslim cus 
toms and views. As early as the Kor’an we find 
mention of the seven Mathani (xv. 87), which ex 
pression is usually referied to the fatiha, which 
consists of seven verses (cf. A. Geiger,' Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenlhume aufgenommen 
p. 58). The Muslim community bases its rivfit to 
acknowledge variae lectiones of the sacred te.xt of 
the IJur’an on one (of many) explanations of the 
tradition, that the Korean was revealed in seven ah, uf 
(Bukhari, Nhusumat, bab 4; I'addll al-NorTin 
bab 4, 27; Muslim, .Saliit al-AIusil/irin, trud. 2yo.-l 
274; Abu Da’ud, IFiV/-, bab 22 ; NasS.\Iftitah bab 
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37 etc.; cf. Goldziher, DU Richtungen der u- 
lamischen Koranauslegting^ Leiden 1920, p. 37 sqq?). 
In matters relating to ritual purity the figure 
three has as a rule the preference (cf. thalaih) 
We are only told that soiled vessels should be 
cleansed seven times (e. g. Muslim, Tahara^ trad. 
89 — 93; Abu Da'ud, bab 37). Ritual pro- 

stration should take place on seven parts of the 
body (Bukhari, Adhan^ bab 133, 134, 137, 138; 
Muslim, Salat ^ trad. 227; Abu Da'ud, Salat^ 
bab 150 etc.). In another case seven alternates with 
four, namely in the grouping of commands and 
prohibitions (Buldiarl, al-Mazalim liui'l-Gkadab^ 
bab 5; Muslim, Libas^ trad. 3 etc.; cf. Bukhari, 
Tahara^ bab 40; bab 26, etc.) ; in the dating 

of the Lailat al-Kadr seven is found as well as 
the, in this case much more frequent, numeral 
ten (Bukhari, Lailat al-Kadr^ bab 2). 

On the Christian model the deadly sins are 
limited to seven (Bukhari, TVasaya^ bab I'^^Hiidud^ 
bab 44; Muslim, Ima/i^ trad. 144): but other clas- 
sifications are also found. 

In cosmology also the number seven is a fa- 
vourite, one which may be partly due to bor- 
rowing. There are seven heavens and seven earths 
(Sura ii. 27; Bukhari, Bad^ aLKkalk^ bab 2). Hell 
has seven gates (Sura xv. 44) ; Medina also ultimately 
has seven gates (Bukhari , Fitan^ bab 26). Cf. 
further the article sab'Iya. The number seven is 
particularly frequent in medicine and magic. Water 
was poured over the sick Muhammad in seven 
waterskins (Bukhari, lVudu\ bab 145); ulcerated 
parts of the body are cauterised seven times 
(Bukhari, Tamannl^ bab 6). In Doutte, Magie et 
religion dans VAfrique du nord (Algiers 1909), 
p. 154, there is an account of a djadival con- 
sisting of 7 X 7 squares, of which the upper row 
contains the “seven seals”. In the same work the 
text of the amulet of the saFa Sikud is given (p. 
112). Cf. further the same book, p. 91, 100,118. 

Numbers like seventy {sab^und)^ seven 
hundred, etc. have also a special significance. 

^ Earthly fire is described as one seventieth part 
of hell-fire in strength (Bukhari, Bad"^ al-Khalk^ 
bab 10). The sweat of the children of men on the 
Day of Resurrection will percolate seventy ells 
into the earth (Bukhari, Rikak^ bab 47). When a 
sevenfold istighfar is mentioned, we are probably 
to assume New Testament inlluence in this case 
(Sura ix. 8l). Seventy thousand members of Mu- 
hammad’s Umma will go straight to Paradise 
without a day of reckoning {}yisab\ Bukhaii, Bad^ 
al-Khalk^ bab 8; Muslim, hnati^ trad. 316; Tir- 
midhi, Kiyama^ bab 12, l6); seventy thousand will 
enter with radiant countenance (Bukhari. Libds^ 
bab 18; Rikak^ bab 50, 51; Muslim, Djanna^ trad. 
14 — 17)5 seventy thousand through the intercession 
of a member of the community (Darimi, Rihak^ 
bab 87); seventy thousand in Paradise will be given 
the appendage to the liver of the fish to eat 
(Bukhari, Rikak^ bab 44; Muslim, Sijat al-Muna- 
fikin^ trad. 30). The Bait al-Ma^niur is entered 
daily by seventy thousand angels, who never 
return there again (Bukhaii, Manakib al-Ansar^ 
bab 42). 

We may safely assume that the number seven 
was regarded as a rounded whole ; but it is going 
too far, following out this conception, to try to 
derive with Hehn the root s-bS and its equivalents 
in other Semitic languages from the root sk-id' 
(work quoted below, p. 91 sqq.). 


Bibliography'. ]. Hehn, Siebenzahl und 

Sabbat bei den Babyloniern iind im altcn Testa- 
ment {Leipzig. Semit. Stud ii. 5, Leipzig 1907) 
(A. J. Wensinck) 

SABA'', the name of the people and king- 
dom in South-western Arabia in the first 
millennium B.C., fiequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in Greek, Roman and Arabic literature 
and especially in the South Arabian inscriptions; 
the old Arabic sources, which are mainly inscrip- 
tions, and isolated references in Greek souices, 
give us further information regarding the history 
of Saba^ in the fiist centuries A. D. down to the 
period of Muhammad. In Assyrian, on the evidence 
of the cuneiform inscriptions down to the eighth 
century, SaPu was the name of a country, as was 
Skabi{a)i (also Shabt(i).^ Shaba) in the hieroglyphic 
texts, although of a comparatively late date. In 
the Bible, Shyba w'as the name of a people and 
country and in the South Arabian inscriptions also 
Sabed means the land or kingdom and people 
(which is in keeping with the Sabaean constitu- 
tion). 

The oldest known literary references to Saba 
are, of course, the Semitic, especially those in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. While the oldest 
certain mentions only date from the eighth cen- 
tury, historical documents from Mesopotamia of a 
much earlier period seem to refer to Saba'. For 
example Sabn in a Sumerian inscription of Arad- 
nannar, Patesi of I.agash, a contemporary of the 
last kings of Ur, of the second half of the third 
millennium B.C., is perhaps a name for the “land 
of the Sabaeans”. Hommel (in Hilprecht’s Explo- 
rations in Bible Lands.^ Philadelphia 1903, p. 739 ) 
speaks of Sahum of the lime of the kings of Ur 
(after 2500 B. C.) as the Seba of the Old Testa- 
ment (“in Central Arabia”; on this see also Die 
altisraelitische Vberlieferujig^ Munich i 897 ,p. 37 )» 
In the insciiptional narratives of the campaign 
of Tiglat-Pileser 111 (745 — 727) against North 
Arabia, among the tribes who offered their sub- 
mission we find Sabaeans mentioned, the oldest 
certain reference for this people. Sargon 11(722 — 
705) in his Annals (for the year 715) mentions 
the Arabs of the desert dwelling afar off, the 
Queen Samsi of Aribi already mentioned in the 
narrative of Tiglat-Pileser just quoted and the 
Sabaean It'iamar, who along with others brought 
rich gifts of tribute (gold, frankincense, jewels, etc.). 
With the latter name Lenormant compared Ith'ia- 
mar, the name, known from inscriptions, of several 
rulers of the oldest period of Saba'. Schrader s 
Keilinschriften und dasAlte Testament *, (henceforth 
quoted as A'.A. 7 \ p. 55) and Kiepert’s {Lehrb. 
d. alien Geogr.^ p. 187) suggestion that the refe- 
rence here is not to the South Arabian Saba has 
been rejected by D. H. (Rurgen 7{nd Se/ilos- 

ser Sudarabiens^ ii. (iSSi), p. 9^9 (A^- Sabciisehe 
DenkmaUi\ 1883, p. 108 against I'elitzsch, IVo lag 
das Paradiesr Leipzig 1S81, p. 303, who sought to 
locate the Sab’u of Sargon's inscriptions in North 
Arabia; cf. Winckler in the M.V.A.G.^ iSgS, p. 
l8; but see also W. M. Muller, Studien z. I or~ 
derasiatischen Geschichte^ ibid., p. Glaser, 

Skizze der Gesehickte u. Geogiaphie Arabiens, ii. 
Berlin 1S90, p. 263 and Grimme {Moha?nmed., 
Munich 1904, p. iS) from the fact that the tri- 
bute consisted of regular South Arabian products 
deduced that even in Tiglat-Pileser's lime, as in 
Sargon’s, the Sabaeans were South Arabians; 
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others have move recently been inclined again to 
transfer Iriamar's abode to North Arabia (cf. M. 
Hartmann^ Die arahische Dra^e in Der hlamische 
Orient^ ii. Berlin 1909, p. 131, 458). 

From Sprenger’s point of view, who maintained 
it to be certain that Arabia was the original home 
of the Semites (Leben itnd Lehre des Mohammad^ 
i. Berlin 1869, p. 241 sq. and Die altc Geographic 
Arabiens^ Bern 1875, p. 293 sq.\ following him 
Schrader, Z.D.M.G.^ xxvii. 421 and other no- 
table authorities), which is still the view most 
generally held (cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Allertums^ 
R 2, p. 386 ry.), one can understand his untenable 
suggestion that the Sabaeans and the Minaeans 
came from Hadramot and that the kingdom of 
Saba^ was founded from ^abwat [Geo^r.^ p. 162, 
230, 246, 248, 301). More recently Winckler (e. g. 
K. A. 71^, 1903, p. 7, II, 136 jy., 156; Die Volker 
Vorderasiens in Der AUe Orient^ i.^, i, 10) and 
Weber {Arabien vor don Islatn^ P- 3 -i? 1 IVest- 
asien in Helmolt’s IVeitgeschichte^ iii. 3, 5, 220, 
225) have categorically declared Arabia to be the 
original home of the Semites. Ilommel {Grundr. 
der Gcogr. u. Geechichte des alien Orients'^, i. Mu- 
nich 1904, p. 10 ty., 24, 80, 132) more cautiously 
sees in Eastern Arabia (including Chaldaea) at 
least the last starting point for the migration of 
all the Western Semites. Hartmann, op, cU.,, p. 
93 sqq. has adopted a decided position against this 
theory of the oiiginal home. There are well found- 
ed reasons against believing that Arabia should 
be regarded as the cradle of all Semitic peoples. 
Even with this hypothesis and the assumption of 
an Arab migration based upon it (see most recently 
Westasien, p. 226, but also the admission there 
p. 242) the relation between .Arabia and Babylonia 
does not become absolutely clear. The reverse is 
really more probable, that the superfluous popula- 
tion of the fertile Euphrates regi(jn was forced 
towards Arabia, in the first place to the pasture- 
lands boidering it on the vest, from which Semi- 
tes naturally found their way back from time to 
time. In spite of Noldeke's arguments (^Die semi- 
tischen Sprachen-^ Leipzig 1899, p. n) it is as 
little probable that Noith .Africa is the home of 
the Semites (so again Grimme, op. cil.,^ p. 6 ry., 
9 and other writers) or that there was a south- 


northward tendency in the immigiatiou of th 
Sabaeans towards Africa. On the contrary ther 
are indications, according to Guidi’s view {Dell 
sede priniitiva del popoli semitiei,, in the A/li dell 
R. Acad, dci Lincei^ lS79), which is defended b 
Jacob (A/la/ab. BeJiiinenleben\ Beilin 1897, p. 2'. 
sqi)^ that lire southern Euphrates territory was th 
oldest known home of the Semites, from which in th 
course of centuries migrations took pl.rce toward 
west and south. The way in which Arabia was peo 
pled from there cannot, of course, be more definitel’ 
ascertained. Probably the Semites did not penetiat 
into Arabia by a single route but by two mail 
routes; the one, which may have been taken hi 
the tribes out of whom rose the Minaeans anc 
Sabaeans of the histoiical period, seems to havi 
led through the arable lands along the west coas 
to the south, somewhat on the line of the latci 
caravan route, and the other along the westeir 
shore of the Persian Gulf to ‘OmSn and Hadramot 
roughly in the direction of the later eastern frankiu 
ceuse route. The Sab.aeans, or their mother-stock 
would naturally keep to the west and south coasl 
regions, which offeied tlie most suitable areas foi 
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settlement on account of their good soil and water- 
supply. According to Homrael, the Sabaeans pro- 
bably fiist entered South Arabia from Djof in 
in North Arabia in the viii^^ century 13. C. (see 
Grtindriss^ p. I42). 

The Old Testament (Gen., x. 7, I Chr., i. 9) 
calls Sh^'ltg the eponym of the land and people 
of South Arabia, the first son of Ra^^ma, therefore 
a Ku.^ite, but in Gen., x. 28 (I Chr., i. 22) he 
is called a son of Voktan and in Gen., xxv. 3 
(I Chr., i. 32) a son of Vokshan, son of Abraham. 
These are not, however, references to three diffe- 
rent Sh^bas : a people with such extensive trading 
connections had obviously intermarried a good 
deal with neighbours on the sea, on the caravan 
routes or in the stations and could therefore easily 
be given different genealogical classifications 
(Dillmann on Gen., x. 7). According to some, 
S-^ha is oiiginally identical with and only 

dialectically differentiated from it to distinguish 
the African Sabaeans (e.g. v. Kremer, Die siidara- 
bische Sa^^e^ Teipzig 1866, p. D. II. Muller 

in the tenth edition of Gesenius’s Worterb.''). 

The etymology of the name Saba^ is not certain 
(on the best known attempts to explain it, — those 
of Kremer, Hommcl, D. H. Miiller and Glaser — 

I as well as on other points see my more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject in Pauly-Wissowa- 
]\roirs Dealenzyd. dcr klass. Alter tttmsioiss.^ s. v. 
Saba^ henceforth quoted as R, E.^ col. 1499. — 

The Bible shows that the Sabaeans supplied Syria 
, and Egypt with spices, especially with frankincense, 
and also exported gold and jewels thither (cf. 
Psalms, Ixxii. 15; Ezek., xxvii. 22; Isaiah, lx. 6; 
Jerem., vi. 20) and the Greek and Roman accounts 
(see below) agree ^Yith this. Other Biblical pass- 
ages, which describe the Sabaeans as a wealthy 
trading people — the essential feature of the Bi- 
blical account of Saba^ — are Ezek., xxxviii. 13; 
Ps., Ixxii. 10; Job, vi. 19 (referring to Sabaean 
caravans), i. 15 [where the Sabaeans appear plun- 
dering in North Arabia; according to D. II. Muller, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica'^^ 1889, article Yemen^ 
P- 73^, colonists or caravans, which occasionally 
combined robbery with trading, at any rate accord- 
ing to a good source (/G r., p. 150, and the 

story is not a bold poetic fiction , as W. M. 
Muller, ^ludien^ p. 36, note i suggests); according to 
Winckler, op, cit. (cf. Hommel, Explorations,^ p. 
748), in the passage in Job the Sabaeans are 
thought of as Beduins of the North Arabian desert]. 
Joel, lii. 8, mentions the Sabaeans as “a people 
far off” to nhum the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Sidon will be sold by Judah (cf. the mention 
of sacred slaves, e. g. fiom Gaza in South x\rabian 
inscriptions; see Hartmann, op, cit.^ p. 421). — 
do appreciate properly the much discussed story 
fill'"'''" 1, 4, 10, 13; 

I 9i lz)i who is said to have 
visited Solomon, it is decisive that all that we 
know of .Sab.a’ and .Ma'in contr.adicts the supposi- 
tion that there were queens there (A'. A. 7’., p. 
^a?). In any ease we are not to see in the story 
evidence of the existence of the lule of queens in 

Glaser still believed (op. cil , p. 
3S0, 384 r,/., 403); also E. .Meyer, Gesch. des Al- 
terlunti^ i, 2, p 23), still less a support for the as- 
sumption that the oldest Saliaean inscriptions be- 
ong to the ixth or xth century, or tliat in the 
time of Solomon there was only one great laud 
oi the Sabaeans stretching far to the notih (Gla- 
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ser, op. cit.., p. 403). Nor have we to identify in 
the Sabaean princess a queen of Yareb, the alleged 
ancestral home of the Sabaeans (flommel, Aitf' 
satze unJ AbhandhtrigL’n.^ henceforth quoted as 
A.A.^ p. 231, note i, 235, note i, 272, 312 
and Weber, Studicn^ i. 32), but in all probability 
we have simply in the guise of fiction a memory 
of the existence of queens in North Arabia, of 
whom for example those of Aribi are known from 
history to have existed. The motif has also found 
a place among the Arabs (in Kor’an xxvii. 16 ry.) 
and has been developed in the legend of Bilkis 
[q. V.], Queen of Saba’. 

Next in chronological order come the references 
to Saba’ in Greek and Roman literature. 
In the former the oldest is Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plani..^ ix. 4, 2, a much discussed passage of great 
importance for history and topography, in which 
(on good authorities, perhaps even Androsthenes) 
Saba’ and three other South Arabian kingdoms 
are quoted as the place of origin of spices. In 
the sentence yhsrxi 6 xxi ‘h o'livpu kx) 

xocTtx Koi eri to HtvxiztafjLOv sv r&v ^Apxl3uv 
yrspt rs xxi 'ASpxixvTX text Kin'fBxivx (var. 

Kxrx^xivx) xxi Ma/zaA/ (var. M^kA/), does not 

mean, as many think, a town (namely Zx^xt., the 
capital of the Sabaeans), but the land of Saba’, 
just as *A3pXfi!yTx means the land of Hadramot 
(on the form of the name, the Greek represen- 
tation of which has been wrongly interpreted 
among recent writers even by Th. Bent, Expedi’ 
tion to the Hadramut in the Free. R. Geogr. Soc..^ 
1S95, p. 316 and Sottilurn Arabia., sq.., 

see R. col. 1300) and Kataban (see 

the art. kataban). The expression Zx^x in 
this passage does not mean “around Saba’”, as it 
has been translated e.g. by D. H. Muller, Hart- 
mann (pp. cit..^ p. 420), und still more recently, 
but “in Saba’”, i, e. “in the land of Saba’.” 

Theophrastus is obviously mentioning here the 
three well-known South Arabian territories and a 
fourth not so well-known, Mamali, as the areas 
which produce frankincense (A/jS^Kvot;, name of tree 
and resin, also A/(3xvuT0i;^ name of the resin, Arabic 
luban\ on the other Semitic equivalents see A*. 
col. 1301), myrrh (pizvpvx., etc., Arabic miirr., 

also found in inscriptions), cassia and cinnamon 
{zinit\ perhaps not Semitic). On wrong modern 
interpretations of this passage and the passage of 
similar content in Herodotos, iii, 107, particularly 
for a refutation of the utterly unfounded proposal 
to read in Theophrastus SAPA (said to be for Sia^r., 
Ske/irat) instead of SABA, and also in Pliny, A ^7/. 

xii. 52, and SoUn, 710, Sara for Saba., and 
finally on Glaser’s (/'’/. r/V., p. 4I sq.) extraordi- 
nary notion that Theophrastus’s statements regar- 
ding the South Arabian kingdoms lefcr to Somali- 
land in its whole extent, see A*. A*., col. 1302 .ry. 
Noteworthy also are Theophrastus’s details (ix. 

4, 2—4, 7 10) regarding frankincense and myrrh 

(as regards which Theophrastus’s statement regard- 
ing the area which produces them is wrongly 
limited to Hadramot as a result of the already 
mentioned misinterpretation of the passage [in 
the above quoted Grnndriss d. Geographic.,'^, lyt 
and following it again quite recently], ix. 4, 5 
on the Sabaeans as dwellers in a mountainous area, 
which yields myrrh and frankincense, and as ex- 
porters of these products • on the honesty of 
the Sabaeans in intercourse with one another, 
which rendered the watching of the spice-bearing 


trees unnecessary (cf. Periplus Maris Erythraei., 
p. 32): concerning the temple of Helios, the most 
sacred in the land of the Sabaeans, which was 
used as a place for keeping the whole harvest of 
myrrh and frankincense, an instructive testimony 
to the worship of the sun among the South Arabians; 
for fuither details, as well as for information 
regarding the actual occurrence of these spice- 
trees in South Arabia see A*. A"., col. 1307 jy. and 
the quotations from and collocation of the travel- 
lers’ reports in A. Grohmann, ^7/j- Wirt- 

sc'kaftsgebiet.,X\tviXia 1922, p. 128 sqq.^ J-S^sqq ; lastly 
on the attempt to connect Saba’ with the land of 
frankincense, Punt, see A. A., col. 1312 .fy.). 

The next most ancient Greek authoiity on Saba’ 
is contained in the much more copious statements 
of Eratosthenes preserved in Strabo, xvi. iv. § 2, still 
very important for the historical side of Sabaean 
studies, which in combination with the Theophiastus 
passage give a fairly clear picture of the oldest 
configuration of the South Arabian kingdoms as 
known to the Greeks and Europeans in general in 
the time of Eratosthenes- According to this authority, 
who, like Theophrastus, was able to make use of 
the results of the campaigns of Alexander as well 
as itineraries of sailors and caravan-travellers, there 
lived in South Arabia four main peoples; the 
yishxioc on the Red Sea with their capital }\xpvx., 
next to them the Zx( 3 x 7 of with their capital Mxpix^x., 
then the Kxrx^xvsit; down to the straits and pass- 
age into the Arabian Gulf with the capital rx/4vx, 
and farthest east the Xxrpxf^airiTXi their (chief) 
town (to'A/?) Xx^xtx->ov. All these towns were under 
absolute rulers (kings) and were prosperous. This 
passage (with the others in Strabo) contains the 
oldest known account of the respective topogra- 
phical situation of the four South Arabian king- 
doms with a complete list of the four principal 
nations and the capitals. The Sabaeans, according 
to Er.atosthenes. were neighbours of the Minaeans 
(see the article xrA^Ix for further information). It 
does not follow from his statement that the lat- 
ter lived in the territory on the Red Sea, that he 
thought tlie Sabaeans did not also live on the 
sea, as Glaser (S/dzze., p. 16) deduced and Weber (i. 9 
in the main text) was also inclined to conclude. 1 he 
correct interpretation is in agreement with the 
evidence of Arabic sources and of other Greek 
and Roman authors, for example Agatharchides 
(Uiodoros, iii. 46) and Pliny (vi, 145) Sabaean 
places on the Red Sea and the reference in Stephanas 
Byzanlinus, Mxpfx{3x f^tirpCTroAi:; Zx(3x/aiy xpd:; tP 
'Epvvpa referring expressly to the passage in 

Strabo, in which wc can still see the correct idea 
that Saba’ stretched down to the sea. According 
to the description of Eratosthenes, which naturally 
begins with the north (this disposes of ■ ^I- 
Muller’s doubts, Studien etc., p. 3^5 note 2), 
Saba’ was in his time bounded on the north 
by the kingdom of Jfa'in, on the south (and 
south-west) by Kataban and by Hadramot in the 
east. At that time the land of the Sabaeans stretch- 
ed to the west and south coasts, as it did in 
the time of Plmy (vi. 154;^ iitraquc maria 
porreefis gentibiisy., only their tenitoiy on the 
south coast, concerning which D. H. Muller, Bur- 
ge/i^ ii. 9S7, was rather doubtful, was larger. It 
apparently included the Kaidan coast between 
"Aden and Hawar (according to Glaser, p. 20). Gla- 
ser’s disbelief in the statement of Theophrastus 
to the effect that the Sabaeans also owned a part 
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of the frankincense coast, was unfounded and quite 
wrong, as well as the alteration in the text which 
he proposed to suit his hypothesis in two pass- 
ages in Theophrastus Sapaitx for T.a^xlai (Glaser, 
Funt^ p. 45 sq . ; cf. above). Pliny also (xii. 52), 
which Glaser, following Sprenger, had also to 
alter, repeats that the Sabaeans had possession in 
the frankincense region, which Sprenger himself 
acknowledged (Bcnicrkiingeji etc., Z D M 17, xliv. 
505). Mxpi'x( 3 x, the name of the capital of the 
Sabaeans according to Eratosthenes and Artemido- 
ros, reproduces the Arabic name (inscriptions Ma- 
ryab, Maiib, in the authors Ma’rib) as accurately 
as possible with the suffixed vowel a. 

In the time of Eratosthenes, the part of the 
west coast south of Saba’ and the most westernly 
part of the south coast was inhabited by the Ka- 
t«!( 32 v£ 7;; the eastern neighbours of the Sabaeans 
were the XxrfxiMurUrxi whom he mentions last (see 
F A., col. 1324 sq. and the article K.\TAr..aN'). 

A comparison of the passage in Strabo with 
the list of South Arabian peoples in Theophrastus 
(see above) shows that three of them are men- 
tioned by both authors, the peoples of Saba’, Ha- 
dramot and Kataban, while our two authorities 
differ regarding the name of the fouith people, 
whom Theophiastus calls the Mxfcx^t (var. MaAi) 
and Strabo the Mnvxiot. The assumption of a coriup- 
tion in the text would easily restore perfect agree- 
ment between the two. Mordtmann for example in 
the Z D (7, XXX. 323 has explained as a 

corruption of Mivxioi and D. H. Muller also (77. £. 
in the articles Araiia.^ li. 348 and Chalranns. where 
Eratosthenes is confused with Pliny, and Anzeiger 
Ak. P' 4) has assumed that the reading 

MAINAIA may be restored with absolute certainty 
for MAMAAI in Theophrastus; that is to say both 
authors are referring to the Minacans. But this 
proposed alteration in the text, which would take 
the oldest mention of the Minaeans amoug the 
Greeks back to the time of Alexander the Great, 
need not be considered absolutely necessary (Hom- 
rnel, Gruft'iriss.^ p. 138 has also argued against it). 
The two Greek authors are writing from different 
points of view; the botanist is not so concerned 
as the geographer with giving a full list of South 
Arabian kingdoms but is only interested in those 
regions which yield spices The form Mamali also 1 
finds support in the Mii/aaAai aw/rij of Ptolemy, vi. 
7, 5. Spienger who sticks to {cp. ciL., p. 92, 

263, 266) identifies the latter without giving any 
evidence with Mahra (as does Ilommel, op. cit.. 
p. 137: “probably the Mahra coast”). Il.mtmann' 
op. dt.^ p 420, simply takes Mali for the lend of 
the iMinaeans without giving the slightest proof. 

Following the passage from Eratosthenes, we 
have in Strabo xvi. iv. § 5 sq. the relatively short 
account by a later authoiity, Artemidoios, of the 
land of the Sabaeans. The people — veiy fortun- 
ately (cf. Agatharchides in Photius, § 97 and K Mul- ■ 
ler, Geogr. Giacc. Minorcs^ i. 186) — are called 
“a very powerful people” in whose land myrrh, 
frankincense and cinnamon grow and on the coast 

— a fact confiimed by modem travellers the 

balsam tree also (cf. Theophrastus, iv. 4, 3,^,,, 

and other aromatic trees and plants. 
Then follows information regarding the .abundance 
^ fruits in the land, regarding the capital Mariaba, 
laws and duties of the king, commerce and the 
wealth gained by the Sabaeans through trading 1 
as well as their agriculture and other details’ ! 


wdiich are repeated in almost the same words by 
Diodoros (iil. 47) from Agatharchides, who was 
also Artemidoros's authority — a fact w'hich does 
not seem to have been appreciated in modern 
writers, who regard Artemidoros as an independent 
source. The aiiove quoted reference to the occurr- 
ence of frankincense among the Sabaeans seems 
to he contradictory to Strabo’s (xvi., iv. § 2) note 
Si Xi^x-jcoTOv izh if KaTxafSav/a a/xvfvxv Si it 
XxTpxiJ.aT 7 Tii;, following Eratosthenes; to remove 
the difficulty it has been assumed sometimes that 
there was confusion on the part of Eratosthenes 
and sometimes, as in quite recent writers, that 
the Katabanians had lands in the frankincense region 
and that there was later a change in their owner- 
ship by wdiich part at least of Kataban passed to 
Saba’. How'cver possible this may be and however 
little misgiving one may have about it in this 
case, it must also be borne in mind that Strabo’s 
sentence cannot be taken from its context and 
placed in another context as an argumentum ex 
silentio. From the statement that Katabania pro- 
duced frankincense it docs not follow that Ka- 
tabania alone produced it and that it was not 
found elsewhere in South Arabia. Besides the 
substance of Eratosthenes’s remark is only found 
in Strabo’s version. 

Strabo (xvi., iv. § 23) goes on to give an account 
of the campaign against South Arabia of Aelius 
Gallus in the year 24 B. c., based on direct infor- 
mation; he is the eai best authority on the campaign 
(cf. also ii. 118, xvii. 819; Pliny, vi. 160 and 
Dio Cassius, liii. 29 [= Zonaras, x. 33]). The 
complete failure of this campaign, which was the 
first and most important direct contact between 
Rome and distant Saba’ and which had been un- 
dertaken by Augustus, as Str.abo tells us, in the 
hope of winning the wealth of the Arabs, espe- 
cially of the Sabaeans, was, as Glaser [op. cil., p. 
45 ry.) has already emphasised in contradiction to 
Stiabo’s version, the result of the ignorance of 
the Romans regarding the country and people 
and the want of any special preparations (on the 
specialist literature on the subject and modern 
critics of the eastern policy of Augustus like Plu- 
gel, Mommsen, Wincklcr, Glaser, Weber, Hartmann, 
on the accounts of the fighting in Strabo and Pliny, 
the route of Callus’s march — which Sprenger 
for example gives wrongly — and the minor mi- 
litary successes of the Romans regarding which 
the accounts differ cf. 77. 7?., col. 1344 ry., 1380 sq.). 
In disagreement with the u.sual accounts (in d’An- 
ville. Gibbon, Kail Muller, Sprenger, whom almost 
all recent wrlter.s followed, Kiepert, Mommsen, 
Zehme, Mordtmann, Aug Muller, D. H. Muller, 
\\ luckier, Weber) I only mention here that the 
farthest point reached by the Roman expedition, 
which Straljo (§ 24) calls MxpoCx^x, the town of 
the Vxn{ix)aATXt who w ere ruled by Ilasaros, the 
SfloHUiHonduti Ancyi'anidti.^ v. 22 and Pliny vi. 
160 call Mariba, was not the Sabaean capital 
Marib, as, following \incent, Foibiger and Ritter, 
Glaser has again recently {^op. dt..^ p. 57 r,/.) rightly 
emphasised and I.andberg also, according to whom 
(Atadica.^ v. 82) Strabo’.s MxpfxfSx (as it has gene- 
rMly been w ritten since the time of v. Kremer instead 
o Mxp(ruxfSz.f although without any justification) 
is undoubtedly the Maryama the ruins of which 
he in the district of Baihan al-Kasab on the Wadi 
Baihan (south-east of Marib; see the description 
in Laudberg, op. cil.^ p. 21 ry.; full information 
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regarding this district ibUhm., p. 3 — 63 ; the old 
contrary view is still championed by Grimme, 
Mohammed^ p. 20). Glaser was, however, wrong 
in his attempt to locate this town exactly, which 
he, thinking of Caripeta in Pliny, vi, 160 which, 
as Fresnel had already pointed out, recalls the 
Arabic khariba 'ruins’, saw in the later Sabaean 
capital Sirwah (west of Marib). Caripeta, however, 
goes back not to Khariba but to the place-name 
Harlb. Much more woithy of attention is Land- 
berg’s connection of the Ramanite city, — the 
name of which, it is true, he wrongly reads Ma- 
riaba and erroneously considers to be the Mariba 
Baramalacum in Pliny, vi. 157 — with the Arabic 
Maryama and with Map/aifra in Ptolemy, vi. 7, 37, 
as well as with Mariamat in the inscriptions, with 
which is to be identified the MxpiVseJj! of Ptolemy, 
vi. 7, 38, presumably the modern Maryama in 
Hadramot (not as Mordtmann-M tiller, Sibaische 
DsnkmdUr ^ p. 104, thought). But he wrongly 
records it as a city of the the Arabic 

Ma'n (p. 24). Landberg is wrong also in his loca- 
tion (in Baihan al-Dawla, a district south of Baihan 
al-Kasab) of the limit reached by the Roman ex- 
pedition, mentioned by Dio Cassius, the name of 
which he wrongly (following Glaser) considered 
to be Adula. ’'ASaouAj!, as the name should rather 
be written, is, according to D. H. Muller's sug- 
gestion, the YTL (usually read Yathil) of the 
Minaean inscriptions. Mommsen wrongly {yionn- 
vientum Ancyranum^ v. 22) found a contradiction 
between the statement of Augustus regarding the 
terminus of the campaign {*usque in Sa’'aeorum 
fines"') and those of Strabo and Pliny and sought 
to explain it by saying that Augustus was describ- I 
ing South Arabia with a generalising but not 
correct expression as the “land of the Sabaeans 
The farthest point reached by the expedition was , 
actually — as Augustus rightly says — in the 
land of the Sabaeans and, according to Strabo, in 
the land of the Ramanitai i. e. of the Radman or 
the Rhadami of Pliny, which is in agreement with 
the Monnmenlum. llasaros, whose name and per- 
son have been wrongly interpreted, is the llsharh 
Yahdib, whom we know from inscriptions, regard- 
ing whose attitude to the political situation in 
Saba’ during the Roman campaign Hartmann (p. 
153 sq.^ 173 sq. etc.) has made erroneous sug- 
gestions (see R.E.^ col. sq.). 

The reports of this campaign, the military and 
political importance of which for the history of 
Saba’ has been very much overestimated by Spren- 
ger, Dillmann and Fabricius, brought the Roman 
world a better knowledge of the land and people 
of South .Arabia — among other information a cor- 
rection of the Greek statements hitherto current 


regarding the spices which Arabia exported. .As 
a result of the inforru^ttbn'*~obtained from Callus, 
Strabo (§ 24) was able to distinguish the divisions 
of South Arabia according to the predominant 
activity or quality of its inhabitants — ■ in contrast 
to the earlier political division of South .Arabia 
based on Eratosthenes (Strabo, § 2) — , a divi- 
sion made from the social and economic point of 
view which included for example the caste-system 
that still exists to-day in Arabia, similar to Pliny s 
account, vi. 161, who also relies on Gallus. Strabo 
goes on to deal with family life in South Arabia, 
including community of women, a testimony, with 
which passages in the inscriptions have been com- 
pared, as evidence for polyandry in Saba', the 


occurrence of which Hartmann (ep. cit.., p. 7) has 
wrongly denied; it must be granted, however, 
that many inscriptions, when properly interpreted, 
can no longer be used as evidence for the existence 
of polyandry. 

Copious information regarding the land and the 
capital, the customs, mode of life and constitution 
of the Sabaeans and about South .Arabia generally 
are contained in the two excerpts from .Agathar- 
chides (wrp; ’EpuSfxi; vol. 5 i probably 

concluded about the year l3-/t) preserved in 
almost identical terms in the Bibliotheca Pholius’ 
and in Diodoros (iii. 38 — 48). Agatharchides was 
the source used by Artemidoros also. The statements 
regarding spices which filled the whole land with 
natural, pleasant odours may be compared with 
Herodotos, iii. 113, Pb'ny, xii. 86, and AVrede’s 
report {Reisen., p. 80 on the Wadi Muntish, p. 77 
on the Djabal Sidara, p. 82 on the Wadi Khilafat). 
Noteworthy also is the information he gives 
regarding the Sabaean royal city Zxj 3 xi, on the 
constitution, on the laws and duties of the kings, 
whose rule was hereditary in a particular family 
(which is confirmed by the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions), regarding customs and activities of the 
people, who are praised as brave soldiers, indus- 
trious tillers of the soil and traders and skilful 
sailors, and regarding the trade with Egypt, Syria 
and Phoenicia and the resultant wealth and luxury 
of the Sabaeans which surpassed that of all other 
.Arabs (cf. the above mentioned statements of 
Strabo following Artemidoros). and M.xp.'xl 3 x 

in Strabo, xvi. iv. § 2 (following Eratosthenes), § 19 
(following Aitem'doros), in Stephanas Byzantinus, 
s. V., as well as Marelibata (corrupted from A/u- 
reiabay according to Mordtmann) in Pliny, vi. 1 55 
are (what Glaser, op. cU.., p. 5 ^, 62, 153 i 2S7 
has not noticed) only two different names of the 
same town, the capital of Saba’, Marib [q. v.]. 
The n.ame Ex^xi finds an analogy m the fact that 
Arab writers also sometimes call the Sabaean 
capital Saba’, e. g. al-ldrisi, Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, as well 
as Ibn Khordadhbeh and the Turks (see Mordt- 
mann, Sabaischc Denkin..^ p. 3 , note l). The statement 
in Photius that the capital stood on a not high 
hill has been erroneously doubted by Kremer [op. 
cit.., p. 9, note 2) and confirmed by the observation of 
modern travellers, like Arnaud, Halcvy and Glaser 
(Strabo’s remark ; “on a hill covered with trees 
may be considered a sign of the decline in vege- 
tation). — From the statement in Photius (§ loi, 
middle of the page) Ritter {ErdkunJe, xii. 249), 
Kremer {pp. cit., p. 9) Glaser, op. cit., p. 10) 
have wrongly deduced that the Sabaeans sent out 
colonies or at least trading settlements into foreign 
lands, especially India; we are rather to understand 
trading voyages by sea by (intransitive) 

aw’ dixixe. , , , • • 

The literary references to Saba and .Aralwa in 
general, as well as the reports of merchants and 
travellers, influenced the later literature of the 
Greeks and that of the Romans from the first 
century A. n. It is to them — particiilaily to poets 
of the time before the expedition of G.aHus — 
that we owe the typical conception of the rich 
i and fortunate Sabaeans in a remote Eldorado. I 
shall here pass over these references m poetic 
literature, as they have not the importance of 
independent sources and only observe that as a 
result of this conception of Saba , the chief country 
in Arabia, — as is intelligible with poetic Ian- 
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guagc — Salaeus gradually came to be used, not 
with the limited application to Saba^, but in the 
general sense of “Arabian”, so that even express- 
ions like Vergil, Gcorgica^ i. 57, mollcs sna tura 
Salad {niUtunt) ii. II 7 i est ttirea virga 

Salads^ etc., are not to be used as arguments in 
the reconciliation of apparent differences in the 
nomenclature of South Arabian areas, that pro- 
duced frankincense, and it cannot be deduced from 
them that Vergil allotted the frankincense tree 
to the Sabaeans alone as distinct from other 
South Arabians. 

The amplification of the previous knowledge 
of the country from hirst-hand accounts, as a 
result of the Roman campaign, is also reflected 
in Pliny’s references, which augment the extracts 
preserved from the older Greek writers by many 
details, although they are in parts confused and 
corrupt. The majority of the towns mentioned by 
him in vi. 160, which Gallus is said to have 
destroyed, can be proved to have existed from 
the South Arabian inscriptions, or from al-Ham- 
dani, the first author who mentions them after 
Pliny, or from other geographical sources. Pliny's 
account , based on new information regarding 
Arabia, which goes back to Gallus or reached 
Rome by other ways from time to time, is of 
historical importance in as much as it mentions a 
people, not mentioned by Strabo or Agatharchides, 
who produced a lasting rdteialion in political con- 
ditions in Saba^ After giving (probably from Juba) 
in vi. 158 the Ilomeritae after the Minaei 
(Ma'in) and Rhadamaei (Radman) among the Ara- 
bian peoples, in 161 Pliny, expressly quoting the 
explorations of Gallus as his authority for this 
period, calls attention with the words numeris- 
simos esse Hohieritas to a fact which forms a 
turning point in the history of Saba^, the rise of 
the Hirayars (Ilomeritae, the ' 0 /xi;p 7 ra/ of the 
Giceks). This is the oldest reference preserved to 
the Himyars and their strength. At the time of 
Gallus, political supremacy in South Arabia was 
no longer in the hands of the Sabaeans under the 
ancient dynasty of the “Kings of Saba'”, but had 
passed to the Himyars under rulers with the title 
“Kings of Saba’ and Dhu Raidan’’. The definite 
report of Gallus, who says that the Himyars were 
a predominating people in South Arabia and the 
legitimate conclusion that they were at this time 
already in possession of the hegemony, agrees at 
once and convincingly with Glaser’s deduction (cf. 
Die Abessinicr^ p. 31) from the insciiptions that 
the beginning of Hiinyar rule is to be placed in 
the second — at latest the first — century n. c. 
and is eiidence against the attempt (made by 
Mordtmann, Mommsen, Hartmann and otheis) to 
shift the beginning of the Himyar period to a 
date after the beginning of the Christian era nor 
does it even help the endeavours of others 'like 
Kremer and D. H. Muller, to place it toward’s the 
end of the first centuiy n c. Glaser (e/. p. 38) 
would not pronounce definitely for this date of about 
70 B. c , but talks of “somewhere after 175 p. c. 
but certainly not after the birth of Christ” it is 
tempting, he says, to take 1 15 ii. c., but there are 
objections (pr 31x7.; so also Weber, Arabicn ver 
dem Islam^ p. 33 ; Hommel, Gescluchte des alien 
^lorgcnlandcs'^ (Sammlung Goschen, I.eiprig 1908 
p. 148 and cf. here the aiticle arabiv, 1. 377 
etc ). Sprenger’s {op. cil.^ p. 76 ny, 225), Uillmann’s 
\op. p. 204) and Hartmann’s {op. cil..^ p. 469, 


note 1) hypotheses of the contemporaneousness of 
and even of a causal connection between the rise 
of the Himyar power and the Roman campaign 
thus lose any basis. 

A further reference to the kingdom of the Himyars 
is in Pliny, vi. 104, intus oppidum.^ regia eiiis.^ 
appellatur Sapphar.^ i. e. Zafar, the capital of the 
Himyars. We see, however, fiom Pliny that the 
Sabaeans in the time of Juba still held an impor- 
tant position — although they were no longer 
the lords of Southern Arabia — and the land ruled 
by them was no smaller in area than in the time 
of Eratosthenes. Of minor points, we shall only 
mention here that of Pliny’s references (vi. 161) 
to their economic life and their wealth the ex- 
pression egrornm rigtta finds confiimation in the 
testimony of the insciiptions to the old irrigation 
works of South Arabia (w'ells, canals, dams and 
cisterns) and in the statements of al-Hamdani 
regarding irrigation (see below), the mention im- 
mediately aftei wards of mellis ceraeqne prcventiis (cf. 
Strabo, xvi., iv. § 2) agrees with the fact that almost 
all the mountain regions of South Arabia are rich 
in honey (cf. Sprenger, op. cit.^ p. 249; Glaser, 
op. cit..^ p. 69 — evidence for honey and wax in 
the Raidan district 5 also Landberg, Arnbica, v. 
23S; Beni, £.r:pedition^ p. 330, Southern Arabia, 
p. 1 17; Harris, A Journey, p. 22 and other tra- 
vellers’ narrations; cf. the statements in al-Ham- 
dani, Dpazlrat aldArab, p. 103, 10$, 123, 194). 
The words preceding in Pliny, silvarum fertilitas 
odcrijeia (cf. Agatharchides in Photius, § 95 and 
Diodoros) refer to the Sabaean wealth in the 
frankincense region (Sprenger, op. oil., p. 250), 
auri ntelalla to the occurrence of gold, namely 
in the coast regions (cf Agatharchides, § 95, on 
the land of the Debai rich in gold; Strabo, xvi., 
iv. § 18; Pliny, vi. 150 on the auri metalla of the 
litus Ilainacum and especially al-Hamdanl, p. 
I 53 i >77 etc. on gold mines in South Arabia and 
modern travellers such as Halevy and Glaser (Glaser, 
op. oil., p. e(),Dunt, p. 77) would look for the gold 
mines in 'Asir only or in Saso (East Somaliland), 
but there can be no possibility of a reference to 
Ea»t Afiica in the I'liny passage. Sprenger, op. 
oil., p. 249, tvould also locate the mines in the 
interior of the country (see further discussion be- 
low). Pliny s note (xii. 58) on the gathering of 
frankincense may be compared with the statements 
of Vakut {MiPdqaiu, iii. 577). Of importance for 
the history rjf civilisation also is the fact reported 
rn xrr. 54 th,at the collection of frankincense was 
considered a religious act, that only the Sabaeans 
as lords of the land of frankincense and with 
them the Minaeans were allowed to look upon the 
frankrncense tree (when it was being ceremonially 
treated), that there were said to be not more than 
3,000 privrleged families who claimed the here- 
ditary rrght to the sole possession of frankincense 
trees for themselves and their descendants: sacrcs 
vocari ob id ncc ullo co/igi cssu feminaiutn func- 
! unique, cum incidanf eas arbot es ant mctant,pollui, 
where .Sprenger {op. oil., p. 92) and Glaser {op.cit., 
P* r P* 44) proposed quite unjustifiable 

alterations in the text. Congressus femtnarurn func- 
! unique are to the present day in Islam more or less 
connected wrth djunaba (pollution; cf. .Sprenger, 
op. cit p. 219). Hartnrann, cp cit., p. 415, remarks 
that the passage in Pliny appears to throw some 
light on the aversion of the Muslims to burning 
fragrant spices etc. at funerals, which is discussed 
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by cle Goeje {^L'enccnscmcnt des mcrts chcz les an- 
cictis Arabcs in Actes du 14^ Cottgres intern, dcs 
Orientalistes.^ iii./L), and concludes that it was for- 
bidden in South Arabia to use frankincense in the 
funeral service, while nothing was known of this in 
North Arabia* but so early a writer as bliny, xii. 
82 talks of the hoininum etiam in merte luxuria 
in Arabia Felix and modern travellers also con- 
firm the use of incense at interments. 

It is instructive for the ancient history of South 
Arabia that Pliny still gives for the time of Juba 
and Callus the same four peoples that Erato- 
sthenes gives as the chief peoples with a regal 
constitution, the Sabaci, Minaei, Catabanes and 
Atramitae (Chatramotitae) ; see the articles Kataban 
and Ma'^In. The words in vi, 154, following the 
mention of the Sabaeans : pars corum (Sabaeorum) 
At/ amitae quorum caput Sabota etc., and xii. 52: 
Atramitae pagus Sabaeorum in monte cxcelso.. a 
quo octo mansiombus distai regio eorum turifera 
(similarly Solin, p. 710; Atramitae pagits Sabaeo- 
rum.^ wlio is dependent on Pliny, a fact which 
Sprenger, op. cit.^ p. 296 and Glaser, Punt.^ p. 47 
have not recognised), show that Hadramot in the 
time of Juba (not only in the first century a. D., 
as Glaser, Punt., p. 46 thought) had become a 
part of Saba", and that Saba" extended farther 
to the east, so that a change in the balance 
of power in South Arabia had set in while the 
Sabaean efforts at expansion were being conti- 
nued (Bent, Southern Arabia., p. 49, 240, 265 
and 269 speaks of ruins of Sabaean antiquity in 
the coast area of Zafar near MirbaQ. The fol- 
lowing words: regia tamcn omnium Afarelibata 
{^APareiaba., see above) again emphasise Saba"’s 
suzerainty over Hadramot and the position of 
Ma"rib as the capital of the whole kingdom (on 
erroneous alterations in the text of Pliny and Solin 
see above). The principal passage on the trans- 
port of frankincense is xii. 63 {tus colleetum Sa- 

botam convehitur .... iln deeumas dco qnein 

vccant Sabin incnstira non pondere sacerdoies capiunt 
nee ante mercari licet). The frankincense was there- 
fore bound to pass through the capital of Hadra- 
mot, Sabota (Shabwat in the inscriptions, also 
mentioned by al-Hamdani, now a ruined site 
between Baihan .and Shibam) and pay duty there. 
This custom of levying tolls still survives among 
many tribes, Glaser {cp. p. 27) infoims us. 
An analogy to the statement that taxes were 
levied on spices by the temple is quoted by 
H. Muller from the inscriptions, Burgen., ii. 1024, 
note 3 (on the insciiption Halevy, op. cit.^ p. 
1S7); see also Rhodokanakis, Studien.^ i. 6 (on 
Glaser, 480 = Arnaud, 53); compare also Theo- 
phrastus’s statement (ix. 4) regarding the tithes 
paid out of the frankincense har\est for the 
priests of the temple of Helios of the Sabaeans 
(and Landberg, Datjuna., p. 457 on the harvest 
tithes to the Afasha'ikli). The God Sabis was 
considered by Mordtmann {_Sabaische Derilmaler. 
p. 57) to be the moon-god Sin, indeed, he 
later regularly explained the name Sabis as Sin 
{Z D AI xliv. 186). Quite recently the Pliny 
passage has been again referred to the moon-god, 
sometimes with proper caution, and sometimes as 
if it were an established fact. Not only, however, 
has it no connection with the moon-god, but the 
context of Pliny suggests that Sabis refeis to Sa- 
bota 5 besides, Iheophrastus speaks of the sun-god, 
from which it does not, of course, follow' that 


I Sabis is to be identified with the sun-god, as do 
Ritter, Sprenger, Glaser, etc. The name also, in 
these identifications, would remain unexplained. 
Probably Sabis is a form of name which appears 
to have arisen neither through a misunderstanding 
nor through a corruption of the text, but is 
simply ‘‘the ([.ord, God) of Sabota'’ (Shabwat ; 
either Dhu Shabwat or regularly ‘•Sbab(a)wr’ : cf. 
R. A",, s. V. Sabi s). 

It is not the above quoted mention of the Home- 
ritae in Pliny that is to be regarded as the olde^t 
known reference in literature to the Ilimyais, but 
ihe Periplus Maris Erythraci whkh is older 
than Pliny’s woik, but younger than his principal 
literary sources, and, indeed, as I have endeavoured 
to show in col. 1462 sq.., diffcruig from pre- 

vious dates proposed by Dillmann, Mommsen, Hart- 
mann, Glaser etc., seems to have been composed 
between 40 and at latest 51 a. d., probably be- 
tween 40 and 45. A bght is thrown on the po- 
litical situation by the statement in the Penplus.^ 
§ 23, that Charibael, the lawful king of two people^, 
the Homeritae and their neighbours, the Sabaites 
i e. Sabaeans, was ruling in the capital Saphar. 
Saha", therefore, was under Himjaiite rule at the 
time of the composition of the woik. Saphai is 
Zafar (near Varim), the capital of the “kings of 
Saba" and Dhu Raidan”, an identification which 
Landberg, Arabica. v. 50, could not upset. Mabib 
was no longer the royal capital. the 

Egyptian form for is also found in the Axum 

inscription and this too supports the manusciipt 
reading Zx^xzhov against the emendation proposed 
by the editor (Fabricius, p. 60 following Salma- 
sius). The Himyarite king Charibael is probably 
the KaribaHl \Vatar Vuhan'^im, King of Saba' and 
Dhu Raidan, known fiom inscriptions and coin«. 
Hartmann’s attempt to identify him {cp. cit.., p. 
154 173 .^<7.) collapses with his baseless premise.s. 

A tremendous revolution in the history of Saba’ 
took place in the period between the erection of 
the inscription of Adulis (^Cerpus insu\ Graec.., 

\ iii. 5127 B) in about the first third of the second 
century a. D., about 127, and that of the bilingual 
I inscription of Axum of the middle of the fourth 
century (before 356). In the former the King of 
the Axumiies mentions that he has waged war 
from AevKi} (al-IIawra") southwards as far 

as the land of the Sabaeans, ^Vhile he was thus 
! forced to halt in his campaign on the northern 
frontier of Saba", Aizanas ('Ezana), who elected the 
bilingual inscription, already calls himself “King 
of Axum and Ilimyar and Saba' ", etc. d he most 
important parts of South-west Arabia had theic- 
fore been coin|ucrcd by the Axumites since the 
beginning of the second century A. D. The doubts 
of Dillmann, Hartmann and others regarding the 
actuality' of this conquest, with the inscriptional 
testimony for which the meiiliou of ambassadors 
ad gentem A-\iimita} um et Ilo/hei ifaru/n (tod. 
Theod., xii. 12, 2) agrees, are unfounded. 'Ihe 
fact that Himyar occurs befure Saba’ in the series 
of titles enables one to deduce that the fonner 
was the kingdom proper, be^iide which Saha oc- 
cupied the second place, ha\ing not yet sunk 
into insignificance. W ith the official title of the 
inscriptions may be compared the double title of 
the Himyar king in the Pe/iplus. 

The testimony of the Abyssinian inscriptions, 
that Aizanas was king of Himyar and Saba", agrees, 
as Glaser {Die Abessinier^ p. 5 sq.) emphasises, 
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with the fact that the South Arabian inscriptions from 
the end of the third to the last quarter of the 
fouith century mention no Yemeni rulers; the lat- 
ter do not appear again until 378 A. i>. and then 
occur uninterruptedly until the first quarter of the 
sixth century, when (525) the Abyssinians again 
conquered South-west Arabia. The foundation of 
the power of the Axumite kingdom was an inter- 
ruption of the last period of the South Arabian 
kingdom, from the beginning of which, about 300 
A. D , the kings assumed the longer title “of Saba^, 
Dhn Raidan and Hadramot and Yemnat’’ in place 
of the previous title “of Saba^ and Dhu Raidan”. 

From the statements of Ptolemy, who, apart 
from unimportant references, is the Greek literary 
source for Saba^ that follows the Monumentum 
adulitanum in order of time, it may be deduced that 
in his map the Sabaeans (vi. 7,23) no longer occupied 
so large an area as they still did even in the 
time to which Strabo and Pliny refer, but seem 
to have become limited to the northern half of 
their former territory ; the Hirayarites, on the other 
hand, occupied a considerable part of the south 
coast, and other smaller peoples are also mentioned 
as inhabiting the South Arabian territory, which 
must have belonged to the Sabaeans as late as 
the end of the second century A. f. Quite recently 
the words of Ptolemy : Korm^moi l-texP' 'As-a- 
^eSv opwv, oil? it Xt^x-jctiro^Qfo^ have been 

erroneously interpreted to mean that after the Sa- 
baeans the frankincense region was under the rule 
of the Katabanians, and further assumptions were 
based on the statement that Katabanians were still 
settled there, although an independent kingdom 
of Kataban then no longer existed. The lucid 
syntax and the linguistic practice of Ptolemy, ac- 
cording to which vt6 with the accusative means 
“south of", “situated below", shows that it is just 
the reverse that is the case. Ptolemy separates 
geographically the frankincense region and the 
homes of the Katabanians. Sprenger (p. 264 etc.), 
from his likewise erroneous point of view, has 
difficulty with the statement that the Katabanians 
in the time of Ptolemy were “thrust out of this 
possession” (cf. the article kataban). 

In agreement with the .Arabic source.s, Ptolemy 
introduces us to a period of progressive decline of 
Saba’. The occasional mentions of Saba’ in the 
Greek topographers of the first centuries A. D. are 
of no independent value. The name Saba’ dis- 


appears from Greek and Roman literature from 
the end of the fourth century a. d. After this date 
we only have an occasional isolated reference to 
the Homeritae, whose name became gradually ap- 
plied to the whole of South Arabia. 

Only half a century ago, Sprenger {of. at.^ p. 
246) was able to say that the Greeks and Pliny 
were the only sources that gave us information 
regarding the Sabaeans. Our knowledge of the 
history of ancient South Arabia which, until quite 
recently, could only be supplemented a little by 
the i.solated references in the Old Testament and 
the quite insufficient, because utterly unhistorical 
traditions of the .Arabs, was increased in an extra- 
ordinary fashion by finds of in.scriptions, princi- 
pally in South Arabia, and the increasing progress 
in the study of the ancient history of the east 
has also thrown new light on the history of Saba’ 

Yet the explorer Glaser («/. rrV., p. 159), famous 
tor his epigraphical finds, does not hesitate to say 
that the correct interpretation of the few statements 


in the classical authors is no less necessary than 
the elucidation of the inscriptions of Saba’, and 
that the latter and the p-assages in classical writers 
supplement and explain one another. In any case 
we must not lose a sense of per.spective in face 
of the decisive importance of the inscriptions for 
the study of political and cultural history; being 
the only direct historical source they form our most 
important material for research into the past of 
Saba’ and South Arabia generally. The history of 
the opening of this rich and still unexhausted mine 
of material for research is associated with very few 
names. Carsten Niebuhr, a member of the expe- 
dition sent out by the Danish government in 1763, 
who travelled through South Arabia from Lohaiya 
to Mokha, Tahzz and San’a’, being more particularly 
^t'S^ged in geographical, ethnographical and natural 
history work, first reported, as the result of enqui- 
ries, the existence of old inscriptions in the ruins of 
Zafar (south-west of Yarim) near San'a’ {Beschrei- 
bwtgvon Arabien.^ Copenhagen 1772, p. 94), without 
having seen the text itself, except for a copy of an 
inscription which a Dutchman had sent him; after 
him the first knowledge of South .Arabian in.scrip- 
tions was brought to Europe by Seetzen, a native of 
Oldenburg, who, stirred by Niebuhr's information, 
copied inscriptions in and around Zafar on his 
return from San'a’ to ‘Aden (1810)’. The copies 
sent by him to Europe of five short, unimportant, 
Sabacan texts were published in 1 8l I and, though 
at first not understood, formed the humble begin- 
ning of the science of Sabaean studies, the future 
importance of which w.ts as yet quite unrealised. 
Further progress was made by AVellsted (1834/5: 
(discovery of the inscription of Hisn al-Ghurab 
on the Hadramot coast and of Naka'b al-Hadjar), 
Cruttenden (1836: five short Sabaean fragments 
in San'a’), both Englishmen, by AVrede (1843; 
but the report of his travels in Hadramawt and 
the copy of the Hadramawt inscription of ‘Obne 
were only published in 1870 from his papers after 
his death by Maltzan) and others, among whom 
special mention must be made of Arnaud who in 
1843 was the first European to visit Marib and 
to pave the way for later more successful disco- 
verers (ignored by Glaser, Petermann's 
1887, p. 27), and there as well as in San'a’ and 
Sirwalj prepared copies of 56 inscriptions in all, 
mainly short ones. A valuable addition to our 
knowledge was the acquisition of inscribed stones 
and bronze plates from 'Amran by Choghlan (i860). 
Gcsenius (1841), Rddiger (1841, 1842) and Osian- 
er (1856, 1863/4) then gained renown by deciph- 
enng and elucid.ating the material found. The 
£ben Snfir is only of importance as a description 
o Aemen; this is the Hebrew account of the 
travels of Jacob Saphir (i., 1861; ii., 1866) who 
went from .al-Hodaida via Snn'.a’ to 'Amran and 
then back to ‘Aden; the book was first made 
.generally known through D. H. Muller {Burgm, 

1. 6 ry.) and formed a kind of guide-book for 
^ aevj. A new epoch in the study of inscriptions 
IS marked by the rich results of the memorable 
journey of Jos. Halevy, who, one may say, was 
the first European since Aelius Callus to succeed 
(m 1869) m travelling from San'a’ right up to 
the Wadi Nadjran and entering the land of the 
South Arabian I)jof, the centre of the ancient 
Minaean country, and visiting several very ancient 
Arabian sites, rich in inscriptions, which so far 
no other European since him has seen. The con- 
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Crete scientific yield of this journey of exploration, 
not sufficiently appreciated by his immediate con- 
temporaries, consisted of 6S6 copies of insciiptions 
of which about 50 (some 30 Minaean) were faiily 
long (published in the y. A.^ 1872), the most 
important addition to our store of inscriptions yet 
made, which, marking a tremendous advance on 
the initial stages, helped to lay the true scientific 
foundation for Sabaean research and the knowledge 
of the sources for the study of the ancient history 
of South Arabia. Some new inscriptions were made 
known through the journey of Captain Miles (and 
Werner Munziger) in the Wadi Maifa'at (1870). 
The travels of Heinrich von Mnltzan (1S70/1, in 
the coast regions of Yemen and Hadramawtj, 
Millingen (1S73, from al-Hodaida to San'a’), K. 
Manzoni (1877 — 80, between 'Aden, San'a’ and 
al-Hodaida), Schapira (iSyg, from 'Aden to -San'a^ 
and district and back to al-Hodaida) and Hanis's 
more recent yoiiruey thrcu^h the Yemen (I.ondon 
1893) are not of interest from, the epigraphical ■ 
point of view but from the geographical ^ Man- ’ 
zoni’s W'ork and Maltzan’s later contiibutions are ■ 
also valuable for the study of dialects. The Austrian ' 
S. Langcr (1882), who saciiflced his life to the j 
spirit of research on his epigraphical journeys ■ 
from al-Hodaida first to San'a^, then to '.Aden, as ■ 
did Seetzen before him and Huber after him, ‘ 
gained copies of 22 inscriptions (Nos. ig — 22 | 
only odd letters). Further details of the hi.story of 
discovery in Arabia are given in Weber’s mono- 
graphs, AtaUen vor dem Islam^ p. \<isqq. (which 
also contains information regarding the history of ci- 
vilisation and religion, contents, alphabets and lan- 
guage of the inscriptions) and more especially his 
Forschungsreisen in S'-idai alien bis zuni Auftreten 
Eduard Glasers (D^r Alte Orient, viii. 4, 1907) 
and Hommel’s account in Hilprecht’s Explorations, 
p. 693 sqq. (see also his Chrestoniathie, p. 63 sqq. 
with bibliography). A new eia in this branch of 
research was introduced by the Arabian travels of 
the Austrian Glaser whose epigraphic discoveries 
(in all over 2,000 inscriptions) far surpassed 
all previous efforts in this field. D. H. Muller’s 
prophecy {^Burgen, i. 340): “There will still be 
courageous men, who will place themselves in 
the service of science and undertake the explo- 
ration of the country and collection of inscrip- 
tions”, was realised in Glaser in an undieamed-of 
fashion. On his first three journeys alone, (1882 — 
1884 (from al-Hodaida to San'a’ and from there 
three tours of exploration north and west from 
this neighbourhood), 1885 — 6 (from al-Hodaida to 
San'a’ and from there to the south-east and east 
as far as 'Aden; exploration of the ruins of Zafar), 
1887 — 8 (from 'Aden to San'a’ and thence to Ma’rib, 
where alone he copied nearly 400 inscriptions, 
while Arnaud and Halevy together only got 44 
copies mostly of small fragments), he enriched 
our knowledge by some 1032 inscriptions, by 
sketch maps and philological observations and 
some 6i6 Arabic manuscripts. A portion of the 
manuscripts was published by the French .Academy 
(C. /. 5 ., IV, i. — iii.), numerous inscribed stones I 
(mostly Min.'iean) are in I.ondon, others in Beilin 
(published by Mordtmann in 1893). The manu- 
scripts for the most part went to Berlin and to 
the British Museum (see C. Rieu, Suppl. to the 
Cat. of Arabic MSS. in the London 1894). 

Of his epigraphical discoveries special mention 
D^ay be made of the Hadakan inscription, the great 


Sirwah inscription, one of the most important 
historical documents from South Arabia (on his 
fouith jouTDey he brought back a further and 
, peifect squeeze of it), and the two great inscrip- 
tions from MaMb relating to the bursting of the 
! dam. His fourth journey was the most successful 
(1892 — 1894, from ^Aden to San.'^a’, from which 
, natives were sent out to prcpaie squeezes: among 
the new inscriptions were nearly 100 Katabanian* 

I linguistic studies; acquisition of 251 Arabic ma- 
' nuscripts). A poition of the treasures acquired 
I for Vienna, a valuable collection of 39 inscribed 
; stones, coins, numerous sculptures and other anti- 
I quities, was published by D. H. Muller. Further 
' particulars are given by Weber in Eduard Gla- 
sers Forscktitigsreiscn in Sudai alien in Der Alte 
Orient.^ x. 2, 1909 (cf. Hommel, E.xplcrafions.^ p. 
717, 'I'losqqd). Glaser could not make fuither use 
of the opportunity he still had for further journeys 
and discoveries because he no longer found the 
necessary comprehension of the importance of 
scientific w’ork at the Ministry concerned. Immeasui- 
able treasures were thus irrevocably lost to science. 

\V oiking on the epigraphic material that has 
been gradually accumulating since Halevy’s time, 
Halevy, Piactorius, Mordtmann, D. H. Muller, 
Glaser and others (for details see Btblicgraphy) 
have made important contributions to the elucida- 
tion of the language and contents of the inscrip- 
tions. As to later journeys of exploration in South 
Arabia, A. Defier’s journey in Yemen in 1SS7 
. was only planned to study botany. L. Hirsch, who 
1 in 1S93 ''’as, so far as we know’, the first Euro- 
pean to visit Shibam, the modern capital of Had- 
ramawt, and Tarim, was only studying natuial 
history, with topography and ethnography. Soon 
after him in 1893 — 4, J. Theodore Bent with his 
w'lfe travelled in Hadramot as far as Shibam 
and in 1895 in the frankincense country (Zafar 
to Mirbat), likewise without being particularly in- 
terested in epigraphy. Carlo Landberg in 1896 
took a squeeze and photograph of the already 
know'n inscription of Hisn aLGhurab ; the results 
of his enquiries made in ‘^Aden in 1S95 — 97 
regarding previously little knowm regions between 
Yemen proper and Hadramot, particularly re- 
garding Dathina, LVwallk, al-Hadina and also 
regarding Bailian, Maiyama, Raiclan, Harlb, Timna' 
and even ^abw'a arc given in his valuable work 
Arabica (iv. and v.). The South Arabian expedi- 
tion of the Vienna Academy in 189S — 9, which 
was also suppoited by the King of Sweden, only 
succeeded in reaching '^Azzan in the Wadi Maifa^at 
and did not get to Shabwa. While the epigia- 
phical results of this expedition fell behind expecta- 
tions, its members took the opportunity in 1899 
of making linguistic and natural liistoiy lesearcbes 
on the island of Socotra (see sokotra) [G. W. 
Bury, who went to Baihan on behalf of the ex- 
pedition, brought back from Kohlan (Kataban) 
squeezes and photographs of insciiptions]. In 1902 
W. Hein collected linguistic mateiial in Gi>hin 
in HadramOt on behalf of the Vienna Academy 
and at the same time collected information theic 
and later in Vienna from natives regarding Ilad- 
ramot. His collected notes, published without any 
editing in 1914 after his death, contain much that is 
new and notewoithy. Hartwig Derenbourg w'as able 
from squeezes obtained by the French Academy to 
publish a few Nonveanx textes yemcnites inedits in 
the Rev. FAssyr. et d'Arch. Or.., v. 117 sqq. 
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Glaser’s finds, epo:h-making of their kind, are 
not yet completely published (a survey of the 
inscriptions discovered by Glaser was given so far 
as then known by Ilommel, Chrestomathie^ p. 59 — 
62 see also Glaser, AUjemenischt Nachrichten. i., 
1 90S, I A sq?) The great work prepared by him 
on Saba" (announced, for example, in Hommel, 
Explorations^ p. 722, and Weber, Glasers For- 
schiingsrcise 7 i^ p. 1 5, on Glaser’s authority) has not 
yet been published. The great mass of documents 
left by him (consisting of copies of about l,ooo 
inscriptions, of geographical and archaeological 
notes, diaries, sketches and maps), the importance 
of which may be summed up by saying that it is 
the first duty of Sabaean studies to arrange them 
methodically and publish them scientifically, was 
handed over to D. H. Muller to edit. But neither 
was he spared to publish this material. After his 
death in 1910, N. Rhodokanakis in Graz was 
given the task. The latter calls his treatise Der 
Grnndsaiz der Offcntlichkeit in den sudarabischen 
Urknnden (.S’. B. Ak, JVien^ clxxvii. Abh. 2, 1915: 
interpretation of inscr. Glaser N®. 890=Halevy 
49, Gl. 904 = llalevy 51, Gl. 1548/9 [Sab.iean], 
Gl. 1606 [Katabanian] and Osiander 4, with system- 
atic discussion of the problems of debt, taxation, 
ownership and legislation raised by the inscrip- 
tions) the first preliminary study to the “Corpus 
Glascrianum’’, the publicatiou of which the Vienna 
Academy has in hand; he describes as a second 
preliminary study the first part of his SttidUn zur 
Lexikographie und Gramniaiik des AUsiidarabischen 
{S. B. Ak. JVien^ clxxviii, Abh. 4, 1915 ; explana- 
tion of passages in the Habish inscription, Glaser 
1076 and Gl. 4S0 [cf. above] and especially a 
grammatical essay on the so-called parasitic h in 
South Arabic, for the phonetic explanation of 
which he postulates a double accent in Min.aeo- 
Sabaean; the appendi.x contains annotations to 
various inscriptions). Next came his Die Boden- 
leirtschajt im alien Sudarabien (Anz. Ak. Wien, 
1916, N**. xxvi., a survey of the results of the 
researches contained iu the second part of his 
Studien zur Lexikographie etc.) and the second 
part itself (S'. B. Ak. Wien, clxxxv. Abh. 3, 1917, 
discussion of Minaeo-Sabaean inscriptions relating 
to buildings, boundaries and irrigation, and of 
insciiptions relating to agriculture with explana- 
tory notes on the dedication and erection of 
buildings, on legal questions relating to water 
supplies and the possession of land, on taxation 
and adniini-stration). The next three publications 
of Rhodokanakis contain hitherto unpublished Ka- 
tabanian inscriptions: Katabanische Texte zur Bo- 
dcnxoirtschjft (S. B. Ak. Wien, cxiciv. .\bh. 2, 1919 
five inscriptions from tlie Glaser collection: edicts 
of Katabanian kings on the management of state 
properties, with a thorough investigation, into Ka- 
talianian economy and admiuistiation) and Ahiia- 
baniseke Texte zur Bo.lenxoii lschaft,'icx\(Z’i 2(5. B. 
Ak.U'ien, cxcviii. Abh. 2, 1922, three inscriptions 
with far reaching investigations, particularly as 
reg.ards the third, Glaser 1693 [conceining date, 
locality and character of the language of the text]’ 
with observations on the Hamdanids and dynasties 
in South .-Vrabia generally, and XxsXXy Die Inschrlft 
an der Afauer von Kohlan-Timna (A. B. A 
I'Hcn, cc. Abh. 2, 1924, discussion of the in- 
scription Glaser 1404 [remains of a building pro- 
tocol], 1397 sy. [a criminal and taxation law] and 
to explain the mukarrib title among the Kataba- 


nians, still inoie texts); on the inscription Gl. 
1605 sq. see JE. Z. A". A/ xxxi. 22 sq. In A'atab. 
Eexte^ i. 6, note 3, it is mentioned that O. Weber 
is preparing an abbreviated edition of the “work 
on inscriptions” left by Glaser. The work col- 
lecting all South Arabian inscriptions in which 
references are also given to earlier, less important 
publications, is Part iv. of the Paris Corpus In- 
scriptioniirn Semilicarum (^Inscriptiones Hiinyari- 
I ticas et Sjbacas continens^ Tomus I, in four fascicles, 
1889, 1892, 1900, 1908; of Tomus II the first 
two parts, 1911, 1914, have appeared; after the 
death of H, Derenbourg the editorship was taken 
over by M[ayer] L[ambert] ; Tomus III will con- 
tain the Minaean and Katabanian inscriptions). 
The language of the inscriptions which may be 
divided into two main dialects, the Minaean and 
Sahaean, is discussed by Hommel in the Grund- 
riss.^ p. 133 sqq..^ who includes under the Minaean, 
along with the Minaean royal inscriptions proper, 
the Kataban and Hadramot inscriptions (so also 
Exploration'.^ p. 728 sq.\ On the grammar of 
; Minaeo-Sabaean (which he considers the oldest 
j representative of the “Arabic section of the Western 
i Semitic”, of which we have coherent texts, Grund- 
\ riss^ p. 78 sq.) see his fundamental account in 
I his ChrestoTuathie.^ p. 9 sq. (on the language see 
j also earlier contributions by D. H. Muller, EncycL 
I Brit.^.^ article Yemen., p. 740 (brief); Weber, 

I Arabien., p. 15 sq. (popular); on the script see 
j Osiander in the Z D AT 6^, xx. 205 sq.\ D., 
j H. Muller, Sab. DenJwi p. 105 sq.\ Hommel 
ChrestofH.., p, 3 sq.., Explorations., p. 730, Grtind- 
riss., p. 145 sq. (Weber, Arabien., p. 13 jy., 
JFestasien., p. 235) etc.; on the religion, Osiander 
in the Z D Af G., vii. 463 sq.'y D. H. Muller, 
Efic. Brit.., 741 {Btirgcn.,\\. 1032); Hommel, 
i. 156 jy., Explor.., p. 733 jy., Grundriss., p. 85 jy., 
143 ; cf. in this EncycL, i. 377 sqq. (Weber, Arabien., 
p. 18 sq. [popular]; Grimme, ATohannned.^ p. 29 
xy.); on symbols of deities on the monuments 
Grohmann (see below, Bibliography). 

Important material is also yielded by the Mi- 
naean, Idhydn, Nabataean and Thamuden (proto- 
Arabic) inscriptions in North-Western Arabia, which 
Doughty discovered in 1876 — 78, and the texts 
of the copies prepared by Eutmg (1883^4) — in 
some cases for a second time, after Doughty and 
Huber — of the Minaean and Libyan inscriptions 
of al-'^Ola (published by D. H. Muller, Epigra- 
phische Denkmaler uus Arabien., 1S89; the Minaean 
have again been published by Mordtmann, Bei- 
t/iige., 1S97). 

One of the principal questions raised by the 
sources for the history of ancient Saba" is what 
is known as the Minaean question, i. e. the rela- 
tion in onier of time of the inscriptions of the 
Minaean kings to the Sabaean and with this the 
relation of the two kingdoms to one another. 
Working on the material available just before 
Glaser’s travels, D. H. Muller (Burgen^ ii. 955^7., 
981 -ryy., 9S5 sqq.) had for the first time attempted 
to prepare a libt of Sabaean rulers (cf. Hart- 
mann, op. cit., p. 133 sq., 137 sqi) and divided 
the history of Sal)a^ into three periods (a survey 
is^ given also in tlie article Yemen in the EncycL 
Brit.). These periods are known as i) the Mu- 
karri.') period (the pronunciation Afukrab selected 
by him and afterwards retained of the word 
m-k.j -b, the vocalisation of which is uncertain, 
the name of the priest-kings, is not to be used; 
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others read viiikarrah^ makrub^ makrib^ plur. ma- 
k7irib\ see Mordtmann, Anzeige^ Z.D.M,G.^ xliv. 
189: Glaser, Abessinij)\ p. 65; Ilommel, A.A.^ 
p. 134^ cf. above i. 399 ; Hartmann, t/7.. p. 
1 32-, 599 5 2) the period of the kings of Saba’, 

and 3) the period of the kings of Saba’ and Rai- 
dan. According to him, the beginning of the king- 
dom of Saba’ would be placed in the eighth cen- 
tury B. c., to which period also belongs the 
mention of the Sabaean Iti’amar in the Sargon in- 
scription. and its end in the first century A. D. 
While the chronology of the Sabaean kingdom and 
its dynasties may be laid down with an ac- 
curacy that is fairly satisfactory, the question of 
the age of the Minaean kingdom is incomparably 
more difficult to settle, because there is no clue 
available for the definite dating of the inscriptions 
of the Minaean kings. In their attempts to arrange 
also the Minaean kings Mordtmann, Z D M 
xlvii. 407 sq.^ Weber, Sttuiie/i^ p. 44 sq, and Hart- 
mann, op. p. 126 sq. (cf. also Hommel, A.A-y 
p. 26, Chrestoinatie.^ P* 9^5 Griindriss.^ p. 136) have 
come to conclusions essentially different from that 
reached by D. H. Muller ii. 1021 j-fy.) before 

them. The latter thought that the two kingdoms 
of Saba’ and Ma^in existed side by side with one 
another and were rivals (p. 1031). In direct op- 
position to this view Glaser (in 1S89) in the first 
part of his ^kizz: argued that -the Minaean king- 
dom preceded the Sabaean in time and was de- I 
stroyed by the latter which thereupon assumed I 
the hegemony over South Arabia. Bearing in mind 
the number (about 29) of the names of Minaean 
kings so far discovered and a supposed duration 
of their rule of about 750 years, he was forced 
to put the beginning of ^linaean rule back before 
1500 B. c, indeed, he even went back as far as 
2000 B. c. (i. 55). In several passages of the 
second volume of his Skizze and in later publica- 
tions he again comes back to the subject of his 
Minaean theory. He claimed to have proved that 
the Minaean inscriptions date far back into the 
second, probably even the third, millennium n. c. 
(ii. no; cf. 330). He had no misgivings about 
supposing that we have to take the Minaean 
kingdom back to the beginning of the Ilyksos 
period, i.e. the twenty-second century B.C., Glaser’s 
theory was defended by Ilommel (first in the Bciia^e 
zttr Miuichcner Ailgem. Zeitung., 1S89, 291, 

and in his later works, e. g. in the A. A.., p. 2 sq.., 
10, 40, 235, in the ABisraA. Vbcrliefcntng 
p. 77^ in his Chrestomathie., p. 2 (p. 86 further 
bibliographical references), in Explorations., in the 
Grnndriss^ p. 134, 150, in his Gesch. des alien 
Morgenl.., p. 106, 123, 148, in this Encyclop., 
399 -ff/y-, also notably by Winckler (d/. X^.A.G.., 
1898, p. 19, 43 jy. ; 1906, p. 89 sq.\ in his Gc- 
schichte Israels., his Altoricntalische Forschungen., 
in A". A. y*., p. 140 jy., 150 and in Helmolt’s 
IVesiasien^., iii. 247 sq.) and by Weber (in his 
monographs [already mentioned], in Der Alte 
Orient and in his edition of Winckler’s JVestasien., 

P* 235 sq.)., Grimme, op. at.., p. 16 sq. and Ben- 
zinger, Geschichte Israels., p. 16. H. Derenbourg, 
Houveau meinoire stir Pepitaphe mineenne., Paris 
^^95^ P* 7 nlso puts the Minaeans before the 
Sabaeans. 

A survey of the essential points in the lively 
controversy raised by Glaser’s bold proposals has 
been given by Weber, Studien., i., and he has at 
Ihe same time collected everything that seems to 


support Glaser. Immediately after the appearance 
of the first part of Glaser’s Skizze^ Halevy raised 
objections to this Minaean theory; D. H. Muller 
then reiterated his view {Ba/age zur Munch. All- 
■'em. Zeilung., 1890, N'ov. 24 and 31; W.Z.K.M.., 
\iii. 6, 161). The following also declared them- 
selves against Glaser: Mordtmann {Anzeige.^ p. 182 
jy.: Z.D.M.G.., xlvii. 400; Beilrage., p. 105 sq.., 
1 15); Sprenger, Bcnierkungen., p. 502 iy. : E. Meyer, 
Geschichte d. Altertuins., ii. 382 : Lagiange in 
the Rev. bibl.^ 1902, xi. 256 sq ; Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris f. seniit. Epigraphik., ii. loi sq.\ Hart- 
mann, Z. .4., X. 25 sq. and in his mam work, p. 4, 
I3l5y. ; Huart, Geschichte dcr Araher., i. 46 jy. etc. 
Meyer further pointed out that all previous as- 
sumptions regarding the history of the Semitic 
alphabet would be upset by Glaser’s placing the 
Minaean inscriptions in the second millennium B. c. 
We can hardly place the origin of the Phoenician 
alphabet before lOOO B. c.; the date of origin of 
the Minaean script, \%hich is characterised by the 
regular, almost technical formation of geometrical 
figures, is certainly not earlier. This seems at once 
to take the ground from Glaser’s theory. We must 
describe the dating of this alphabet to 2000 b. c. 
(Hommel, Grnndrisss p. 109, 146; Weber, IVe^t- 
asien^ p. 163; cf. Hommel, Explorations., p. 730) 

! or even “at the latest far back into the third mil- 
lennium” (W'eber, Arabien., p. 15) as a quite im- 
probable hypothesis, in spite of all that has been 
ascertained in recent time regarding the oldest 
form of the Hebrew alphabet. Nor have the spe- 
culations regarding the South Arabian epigraphy 
which have been renewed by the discovery of 
what arc known as the Kenite Sinai inscriptions 
led to anything. Against the views of Hommel, 
Weber, Winckler, etc. Huart also says regarding 
the supposed age of the alphabet that the date 
1500 is certainly much too high for the period 
of Minaean rule. 

Graeco-Roman tradition also affords arguments 
on the Minaean question, notably the above quoted 
testimony of Eratosthenes in Strabo, xvi. 768, 
which has already been cited against Glaser by 
Halevy, D. H. Muller and others and of which 
Mordtmann has said that he cannot see how this 
passage is to be explained away. Weber, op, cit.., 
p. 9 betrays the precariousness of his case when 
he says that he must assume without giving any 
reason that Eratosthenes, was probably “mistaken”; 
i. e. in his account true and false, past and pre- 
sent conditions are confused. Glaser, cp. cit.., P- 
had previously sought to dispose of the contradic- 
tion between his views and the clear evidence of 
Eratosthenes by asserting without proof that the 
latter was wrongly informed. Eor the interpretation 
of this passage, fiir suspecting which neither Gla- 
ser nor Weber give any ground of proof or prob- 
ability and, indeed, n-one can be given, it is decisive 
that accoiding to it all four loading South Ara- 
bian peoples — including, of course, the Minaeans 
whom our author mentions first, as well as the 
Sabaeans and the other two — were under absolute 
rulers {[LQyx.^%oo'jrxi). The fact that Eratosthenes gives 
for the time of his authoiity irrefutably the same 
kind of constitution, namely the regal, for Minaeans 
and for Sabaeans, cannot be disposed of by any 
artifice. It also shows what value there is in Gla- 
ser’s assertion (Weber, op. cit.., p. 7 sq.) “that the 
classical authors nowhere mention a kingdom, but 
always only a land of Minaea”, or in Winckler’s 
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{pp. cit.^ p, 45) statement that between 500 and 
200 B. c., there were no Minaeans in North Arabia 
because there never had been any at any time. 
Grimme's doubts {op. cit.., p. 17) as to whether the 
Minaeans of the Greeks are the people in question 
in the inscriptions are also unfounded. 

Against Glaser’s theory the circumstance is also 
decisive (cf. Hartmann, op. cit..^ p. 131 ry., 136) 
that, as we can deduce with absolute certainty 
from the mention of kings and kingdoms together 
in the inscriptions, there were kings of lla'in and 
kings of Saba’ reigning alongside of one another. 
To Glaser’s argument that the two kingdoms 
practically never mention each other in their in- 
scriptions, even Weber {op. oil.., p. 18) was forced 
to confess that “the Minaeans actually brought 
themselves on two or three occasions to break the 
mysterious silence”, and the Sabaeans likewise. 
But this means confessing the impossibility of 
holding this theory in any form. 

Glaser’s view that the Minaeans had already 
begun to decline soon after the Hyksos period 
{op. p. 451) and had sunk into barbarism 

towards the end of the first century B. c. (p. 22, 
69 i 93 j 95 i 232), or were actually an e.vtinct people 
(Weber, Araiien, p. 31) is disposed of by the 
statement of Artemidoros (Strabo, xvi. 776) and 
extracts by others from Agatharchides (§ 87, 97, 
in the middle) on the commercial activity and the 
wealth of the Minaeans and further by Pliny’s 
statement regarding their independent position a- 
longside of Saba’ and their competition with the 
Sabaeans in the frankincense trade (sec above), 
still more palpably by the significant fact that 
Ptolemy calls the Minaeans alone “a very great 
people” out of all the peoples of Southern Arabia. 

^ The inscription of the Minaean sarcophagus of 
Gixe, which shows that Minaeans were still sup- 
plying spices for the Egyptian temples in the 
Ptolemaic period, and the .Minaean and Greek in- 
scription on Delos of the second century h. c. 
which records the erection of an altar to Minaean 
gods, are likewise, as Praetorius has rightly ob- 
served {Z D M ( 7 , Ixiii, 220), unfavourable to ! 
Glaser s theory, and, agreeing with the Greek and 1 
Roman evidence, are proofs that the people, ' 
language and culture of the Minaeans survived 
into the second century B. c. and certainly to a 
still later period. 

The palaeography and grammar of the inscrip- 
tions likewise give no suppoit to the Minaean 
theory. D. H. Muller was the (list to point out 
that of the Sabaean inscriptions those written 
boustiophedon belong to the oldest period of Sa- 
baean history and at the same time show the 
earliest forms of letters. Contradicting Hommel’s 
{A. A. p. 22 sy., Chrcslcnialhie.^ p. 2, 6) sugires- 
lion that the Minaean insciiptions are older in 
grammar and epigraphy than the .Sabaean, Mordt- 
mann {Batrago^ p. 107) held that the Minaean 
inscriptions that have survived to us are later 
than the oldest S.rbaean texts and older than the 
Sabaean texts of the later period {ibid. p. xi 
note 2) and that Ilommel’s deductions from the 
palaeography of the Minaean inscriptions were 
very wide of the mark. 

He also insisted {op. cil.^ p. 106, Z D M G 
xlvii. 400) that the fact that only one of the’ 
extant (or so far known) Minaean inscriptions is 
written boustrophedon, is not very much in faiour 
01 the claim for a very high antiquity for these 


inscriptions in contrast to the Sabaean, It must, 
of course, be remembered that there are texts 
written boustrophedon which are later than nor- 
mal ones written from right to left. But although 
the Minaean alphabet may show occasional less 
developed forms, it is recognised (e. g. by We- 
ber, p. It) that ihe forms of the Minaean letters 
on the whole agree perfectly with the Sabaean 
of the oldest period. In spite of the archaic ioo.- 
tuics of the Minaean language in comp.arison with 
the Sabaean (on the dialectical distinctions between 
the two see D. H. Miiiler, Burgen.^ p. 1009; 
specially thorough, especially fiom the lexical 
point of view, is Mordtmann, op. cit.^ p. 107 sy., 
ZDAIG.^ lii, 4*^0; Hommel, Giundriss.^ p. 133, 
note 3), Hommel, A. A., p. 23, asserted that the 
Minaean inscriptions might nevertheless be later 
than the Sabaean or contemporary with them, as 
in them older forms — as happens elsewhere — 
might have survived into the latest period (see 
also Mordtmann, p. 115 on the more conservative 
retention of the older vocabulary in Minaean and 
(p. xi.) of archaic forms of the script); we need 
not take account of mixed forms of earlier and 
later origin occurring in one and the same text. 

I ^ None of the grounds on which Glaser bases 
j his theory are convincing (they are detailed in 
\\ eber, op. cil.., p. 7), That Sabaeans are so rarely 
[ mentioned in Minaean texts and Minaeans even 
j more rarely in Sabaean somces, facts on which 
; Glaser and his supporters lay so much stress, 13 
explained partly from the relations of the two 
rivals (D. H. Muller, Bttrgon., p. 1031 ; Hartmann, 
op. cit., p. 135), partly from the fact that the 
“subject matter of the inscriptions, which are not 
in any sense annals, afford little opportunity for 
mentioning such matters” (Mordtmann, op. 
p. 1 1 5, note i), as the texts pieserved from this 
period deal mainly with the buildings and religious 
matters, being occasional or ad hoc inscriptions, 
and only rarely touch on foreign affairs (Lidz- 
barski, op. cil..^ p. 102). But these few references 
arc quite sufficient to settle the main question. 

It is noteworthy that, although Grimme {op. cil.^ 
p. 17) still proposed to put the date of the ear- 
liest Minaean kings far beyond 1500 B. c., other 
champions of this theory, in calculating the ear- 
liest initial date for the Minaean kingdom, have 
now gone in the other direction and put it much 
below Glaser’s figuie. While Winckler in the first 
edition of Helmolt’s IVestasien.^ p. 244 still held 
that the Minaean period could hardly have begun 
after 1500 B. c. (cf. p. 245), Weber significantly 
wrote in the second edition in the same passage 
(p- 235) “hardly after 1200 b. c.” (cf. p. 237, 
from about 1200 B. c.”). Hommel, although he 
sti put the collapse of the Minaean kingdom 
a out 650 11. c. {ibid., p. 396), and, according to 
mm, the South .Arabian (p. 394) inscriptions “begin 
rom at least Soo B. c., but more probably many 
centuries earlier”, also later (here above i. 399 xyi/.), 
says that Glasei’s assumption would presuppose 
the placing of the Minaean kingdom from 1 200 
o 700 B. c. at least (in Explorations p. 729 he 
still puts it at 1400 — 700 11. c.), and that at 
most it_ may be granted that “the oldest Sabaean 
Ascriptions were contemporary with the latest 
Minaean (above i. 399 sqqP,. On Weber’s 
I-idzbarski (p. loi) says that it 
will hardly gam furiher adheients for the Minaean 
heory and Webei himself has to confess {Glasers 
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}■':> Sihun^^sreisen^ p. 30) that “no obvious proof for 
Gland's view has yet been produced''. 

Against the theory, in perfect agreement with 
the Greek and Roman authorities and the ancient 
b'juth Arabian sources, most rea<iily agreeing with 
them, and folloumg 1 >. H. Muller, we must insist 
that the kingdom of Mabn existed contemporaneously 
^slth that of Saba^ and at the very earliest began 
in the eighth century b. c. (see, for example^ Mordt- 
mann in ly.Z. Ah A/., viii. 371; Hartmann, op.dt ^ 
p. 132 etc.). Its end did not come about 230 B. c. 
(so Hartmann, op. cit.\ similarly Mordimann, 
Anzeige.^ Z D M 6^, xliv. p. 184 and Beittdge.^ 
p. 106: “soon after Eratosthenes”), but it existed 
at least down to the second century B. c. Saba’ 's 
rivalry first with Ma'^in (and Kataban) as well as 
with the Himyars was of far reaching significance 
fur its history. The period of transition from its 
oldest period, the so-called mukarrib period, the 
period of the priest-kings, and the next epoch, 
whose rulers residing in Ma’rib, contemporaries of 
the kings of Kataban and Hadramot, bear the 
title ‘‘kings of Saba’*' (expressing the emancipa- 
tion of the kingship from the priesthood) and 
whose beginning may be placed about 500 B. c., 
is represented for us by the great Sirwah in- 
scription (Glaser, K®. looo). The following (the 
Ilimyarite) period, that of the “kings of Saba’ and 
Hhu Raidan” (from the hill or ancestral citadel of 
Kaidan ; the name occurs in Sanskrit also as 
Duryddhatta [in the second book of the Mahd~ 
bhdratePp) and the last period (from 300 A. D. to 
the end of the independence of Hadramot, that 
of “the kings of Saba’ and Dhu Raidan and Had- 
ram 5 t and Yemnat”) have been sketched above. 

At the period of the rise of Ulam, Saba’ was 
beginning to disappear from the memory of the 
Arab world. For Islam, which kindled new wars 
in the land and brought about the final collapse 
of the ancient kingdom, the decline of which had 
been begun by the Persians and Abyssinians, Saba’ 
soon became an echo of the past, indeed, the 
very essence of the pre-Muhammadan period, with 
which only scholars still concerned themselves. 
The new creed had the greatest interest in obliter- 
ating all recollection of the pagan period, not 
only in the stone monuments which still survived 
the natural weathering — these were destroyed to 
provide material for new buildings, or to be 
burned for lime or sometimes out of sheer van- 
dalism — but also in literature, and even in con- 
signing the ancient language to oblivion. This 
explains why, as Sprenger {op. p. 244) rightly 
remarks, it would be useless labour to seek for 
any reliable information regarding the Sabaeans in 
Arabic sources. The relative value of the various 
sources for our knowledge of Saba’ was estimated 
with equal accuracy by the most successful dis- 
coverer of inscriptions (Glaser, Skizze ^ ii. 159) 
in his verdict that it was not the legendary tra- 
dition of the Arabs, containing very little matter 
of value and usually misleading, and not the 
poetry of the time shortly before and after Mu- 
hammad, which would give us a true picture of 
the past, but “simply and solely the ancient in- 
scriptions and the few statements in the classical 
authors”. The relatively scanty references in Ara- 
bic authors may be divided for our purpose into 
two main groups. The one consists of valuable ^ 
geographical and historical statements regarding , 
architectural remains of Saba”s past and details I 


I of ancient Sabaean history, including archaeological 
; matter and the other far less valuable legendary 
' elements, which survived in tradition after the 
I di-appcarance of Sabaean culture and which aKo 
, permeated the quasi-hibtorical references to the 
I affairs of the Himyar state which lay nearer in 
point of time. The supreme authority for inform- 
' atioii of the first category, who, of all Muslim 
authors, gives us the most numerous and most 
valuable items of information regarding Saba’, is 
al-Hamdani whose “Description of the Peninsula 
of Arabia” is our main literary source for the 
geography of Arabia in general and who (he was 
a Yemeni, a native of San'^a), out of patriotic in- 
terest in the old buildings and other antiquities 
of South Arabia that still existed in his time, has 
collected everything associated with them, often, 
indeed, already interwoven with legend, in his 
/fri/, a history of Yemen and a description of its 
antiquities- The part of the eighth book of the 
Iklil^ which still exists, describing the citadels was, 
edited for the first time (Arabic text and German 
translation with explanatory notes) by D. H. Muller 
{D’u Biirgen und Szhicsscr SuJarabiens nack dern 
Iklil des Hamddnt., S. B. Ak. Wien.^ 1S79, xciv. 
335 xcvii. iSSi, p. 955 sqq.)^ who 

added additional notes from the tenth book, which 
deals with the genealogy of the Hamdan, as w'ell 
as illuminative passages from the Sifa iPjazirai 
aB'A/ak. Part i. gives in the first place al-Ham- 
danPs account of Ghumdan and San'^a’; al-Ham- 
dani quotes verses on QhumdSn and then gives the 
story of the foundation of the building by Shem 
and South Arabian traditions regatding San'S’; he 
goes on to give further information regarding the 
temperature of the country, the preservation of 
food in it; details regarding the topography of 
SanV, the ruins of the citadel of Ghumdan, and 
quotes verses relating to it , which reflect the 
legends clinging to the castle as a wonder of 
architecture. He next deals with Shlbam-Yaskhum, 
the old monuments and great palaces in Shibam, 
Shibam Bait Akyan (cf. the descriptions in the 
Djazira and YakQt, Mn^djam.^ iv. 437, iii. 248 ry.). 
Next comes the district of Dahr, Bait Hanbas (cf. 
al-Bakri, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 198 and the Djazira)., 
Hadakan and Rida% Sirwah, one of the most cele- 
brated castles of Yemen (verses are quoted), Ghaiman 
(the Himyar tradition regarding As'ad Tubba"^ is 
quoted, given in full in Kremer, op. cit.., p. 86 ry.), 
Damigh, Zafar and other citadels. This is followed 
by a short list of the citadels of Sarw (highlands 
of the Himyars) and Hadramot. AI-Hamdani’s 
description of Ma’rib and Saba’ is important for 
its subject matter, on the basis of which Muller (in 
Part ii ) endeavoured on several points to throw a 
brighter light on ancient Saba’ and in particular to 
show that it is the inscriptions which must be used 
for the reconstruction of the lists ofSabnean kings, 
rather than the statements of Arab tradition. 
Al-Hamdani's description deals with the state of 
the remains of the dam, the inundation which 
spoiled the dam, the citadels of Ma’rib (with 
quotations from the poets). Al-HvamdanJ’s im- 
historical statements regarding the builder of the 
dam (Lukman b. ^Ad, a mythical personage) are 
corrected by the evidence of inscriptions which 
mention Iih^amar Baiyin as the builder. It is 
w’orthy of note that Arnatid’s description of the 
remains of the dam and Halevy's report agree 
with al-Hamdani's account in the main details. Of 



the Yemeni citadel of Rawthaii (between 
and Mah-ib) al-Hamdanl says that it at one time 
belonged to the family of the Xashk (on which 
he aUo gives information in the tenth book, fol- 
lowing him also Xashwan, Muller, 

op. cit.., ii. tool, note 3). In the Minaean area he 
meutlous the citadels of Barakish and Ma'in (with 
quotations from the poets). 

The Diazira also contains geographical details 
regarding the territory of Saba", which, however, 
no more enables us to form a comprehensiie im- 
pressive picture than the scattered notices in Uter 
Arab geographers, because they consist almost 
entirely of isolated names; and it is difiicuU to 
form a general idea from them. U. H. Muller, 
in editing the text (2 vols., Leiden 1SS9 — tSgi) 
had therefore to stiuggle with extraoidinary dif- 
ficulties. Glaser, who, like Spienger before him, 
had made very great use of al-ILimdani, was later 
able to test the readings of this edition on the spot 
for the areas in which he tiavellcd from his own 
observations and the evidence of natives. 

The few memories of the histoiy of the Sabaean 
period that have survived in the prose or poetic 
traditions of the Arabs are beyond the range of our 
consideration, as they have more or less assumed 
the form of legend. A. v. Kremer, op. cil. (cf. 
his Alta) ahischi Gcdichte Ule)' dio Volksmgc vo>i 
Je/itcip Leipzig 1S67), has colleciod the essential 
matter on the subject. In tradition also we find 
analogies to the Greek stories (cf. e. g. von Kre- 
mer, p. 150 on Llhu fViais). The building of the 
dam at MaTib or at least its improvement was 
attributed to Queen Bilkis (cf. above); legends 
also became associated with the inundation. In 
the division of the pre-Muhammadan history of 
Yemen in the Arab histori.ins into three periods 
(the fiist down to Tubba' .‘^bu K.arib, the second 
to Dhu Xuwas and the third to Islam) still ic- 
flccts the actual division into Sabaean, Himyarite 
and -Vbyssinian-Persian epochs (Muller, JSurgi/i., 
i. 338). Even the lists of Himyaiite kings pic- 
servej by these historians have no scientific value 
and at most give us a few old names which were 
adopted by the genealogists, but can have no 
claim to historical accuracy. Besides, these lists 
of kings refer only to the later period of Himya- 
rite history (Jlid. ii. gSi, 997). 

More important for us are the items of infor- 
mation found in Muslim literature regarding the 
social and economic life of ancient and 
more modern Saba^, which link up with the in- 
scriptions and Graeco-Roman souices. The finds 
made in the country itself are in harmony with 
the various classical literary sources, which agree 
in showing that the Sabaeaiis attained the giealest 
importance of all Arab peoples of the pre-.Muham- 
madaii peiio 1, in particular of the four leading 
peoples of .South Arabia who were known even 
to the Greeks; these still extant monuments of 
the once highly developed civilisation, to which 
Sabaea m.-iinly owed its historical importance, con- 
sist of the inscriptions found since Arnaud's journey 
of exploration, sculptures and remains of colon- 
nades, palaces, temples, city-walls, towers, public 
woiks, especially water-works etc., which confirm 
the brilliant picture of Sabaean culture given by 
.\gatharchides and the writers after him (see above) 
and at the same time show that even the legends 
of Islamic tradition concerning the former glory 
of the Himyar kingdom have a historical basis. 


Striking evidence of this in Arabic literature is 
the above mentioned descrijition of Ghumdan in 
al-IIamdani and the poetic iclercnces to this much 
admired citadel (sec .Muller, i. 343 sqq.) 

as well as to other citaiiels in S.iba", e. g. Salhin 
and Bainuu. Agatharcliides’s remarks on the .splen- 
did buildings of the kings and private individuals 
in Saba" and the descriptions of Sabaean castles 
by the Arabs are confnmed by the testimony of 
the inscriptions, which to a great extent comme- 
morate the building of houses (palaces) and for- 
tifications, Of public works built to assist agricul- 
ture like barriers and dams, the most celebrated 
was the dam of MaTib. Tiie ancient .South Ara- 
bians achieved great things in the way of irriga- 
tion works in view of the dependence of their 
agriculture ou aiiificial iriigation. In the South 
Arabian inscriptions these arc frequently mentioned 
(cf. the references collected by flartmann, cp. cit.., 
p. 398 sq. and the discussions in Rhodokanakis, 
Studicn., ii. (e. g. p. 78 sq. etc,). Cisterns of the 
lliniyar period may still be seen in .South Arabia 
to day. 

This civilisation, ou which since Arnaud's time 
the finds and observations of H.'ilevy and especi- 
ally of Glaser have thrown new light, owed its rise 
to the industry and commerce of the Sabaeans, in 
particular to the cultivation of frankincense. The 
land offered all the necessary conditions for its 
cultivation. According to al-Hamdanf (Diazira., p. 
51, s) Yemen was called al-Khadrcd “the green”, 
on account of its wealth in trees, fruits and crops 
(cf. Ibu ai-Fakil), Kitab al-BulJdn., B G A, v. 34). 
Even .-Vgathaichides’s description of the richness of 
the flora of Saba" is quite sati.sfactorily explained 
by the natural formation of the country. The 
healthy, temperate interior of Yemen and Hadra- 
niot produces a rich vegetation on the slopes of 
the hills and in the valleys. .Vccounts of modern 
journeys also bear testimony to the fertility of 
the soil of Yemen, and also to diminution in 
its woods. AI-Mas"udi's description, based on 
older authoritie.s, of Saba" as “the most luxurious 
and most fertile part of Yemen, rich in gardens, 
plantations and raeadow.s”, with a “splendid clim- 
ate” (cf. Kremer, op. cit., p. 10, note 1) is in 
close keeping with Agathaichides’s praise of the 
wealth of Saba'. 

The Uniformity of the temperature in the 
region of San'a" is emphasised by al-Hamdani 
(Muller, Biirgen, i. 343 ). Glaser and other travel- 
lers recoid that the temperature of the higher 
regions of Y'cmcn is temperate and favourable to 
vegetation. 

A parallel to the statement of Agatharchides 
that tlie Sabaeans provided the I’tolcmics and 
•Syiians with gold and the I'hoenicians with costly 
vvaics of the moat varied kind.-, i.s found in the 
Biblic.al passage- already mentioned, relating to 
the Sabaean exports of fi ankincense, gold and 
jewels to Egjpt and Svria. South Arabia from the 
earliest times had been the very land of frankin- 
cense and the Sabaeans m paitictilar, as inhabi- 
tants of the most fertile parts of the southern 
half of \ emcn and owners of the frankincense 
country, were naturally destined to trade e.specially 
in spices. Ihe idea — e.xpressed in Strabo (xvi. iv. 
§ 19, 22) — that the trade in spices was the source 
of the wealth of the Sabaeans is already found 
in I Kings, x. i sq. Adana was the great centre 
for trade with India and Egypt {E.bixliJ.m ’Ap«/ 3 i'a. 
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Pcriplus^ p. 265 Ptolemy, vi. 7, Mela, iii, 8, 
Pliny, vi. 159; Philostorgius, IlisL eccl.^ iii. 5), 
and ‘^AJen [q. v.] still is “the natural centre of 
the circle formed by Afiica, Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and India” (W. Schmidt, Das siiJivestl, Arab'un^ 
Frankfurt a. M. 1913, p. loi, who, like Mommsen, 
Romische Geschichte'^^ v. 611) wrongly speaks of a 
destruction of Adana by the Romans in the hr^t j 
century a. d.). The references in inscriptions to I 
sacred vessels of gold and silver, mediaeval finds 
of gold (al-Hamddni, DJazira^ p. 79* cf. Muller, 
Buigcn^ it. 1008, SiiJara’ ische StuJiefi^ p. 135 
Sprenger, op. cit , p. 56 jy.), modern gold-washing, 
reported by Halevy and Glaser, and lastly the 
archaeological finds of Sabaean silver and gold 
coins and gems (on gems see al-Hamdanf, op. cit. \ 
Muller, Burgen.^ i. 366, 374 , Siida} abische Alter- 
t'umer, Vienna 1S995 Glaser, op. cit.^ p. 3675 
Landberg, Arabica^ v. 12S; on finds of coins see 
Schlumberger, Be trisor de Sana\ Paris 1S80; 
D. H. Muller, S'udarabische Altertiimc)\ Vienna 
1899, pp. 65 — -78, PI. xivj E. S. G. Robinson in 
the Numismatic Chronicle^ 1923, pp. 365 — 368: 
G. F. Hill, Brit. Mns. Cat. Coins cf Arabia.^ *922, 
passim 5 do., Ancient Coins of South Arabia^ in the 
Proceed, of Brit. Acad. London 1915), all corrobor- 
ate the accounts preserved in Diodoros from Strabo 
(following Agatharchides) of gates, walls, ceilings, : 
pillared walls of Sabaean houses embellished with | 
gold, silver and jewels, and of the gold and silver 
drinking vessels and other valuable household 
utensils and (the above-mentioned) Greek, Roman 
and Arabic literary references to the occurrence 
of natural gold (and silver, according to al-Ham- 
danl [cf. Sprenger, op. cit.., p. 58, 283 sp."] and 
other sources, also to modern authories [ibid.., p. 

» 58 ])- 

Research has recently been devoted to the 
economic life of ancient South Arabia also. 
Rhodokanakis was the first to deal systematically 
with economic and the associated legal questions 
from the inscriptions (^Die Bodenwirtschoft in 
Studien., vol. ii., and in his later [above mentioned] 
articles). From these studies it is clear that there 
existed in ancient South Arabia a strict system 
of regulation and administration of agriculture, 
dictated by national interests, especially a strict 
regulation of the distribution of water and of the 
actual tilling of the soil, and we gain an insight 
into a strictly regulated organisation of labour, 
into conditions of ownership and legal views, into 
the economic organisation of the state and of the 
temples. Historically important is the fact that the 
system of land administration and the constitution 
were (in the main at least) the same in all ancient 
South Arabian states. 

Rhodokanakis’s investigations into the economic 
conditions inspired A. Grohmann to his researches 
the results of which he has given in his work 
already mentioned (an earlier specimen was given 
in his Die altorientalische Agrarioirtschaft in the 
Berichte des Forschungsinstitutes fur Osten tend 
Orient., ii. Vienna 1918, p. 34^7.). It deals with 
the land (geology, climate, water-supply), popula- 
tion, indigenous products (especially aromatic 
plants), mineral wealth, hunting, cattle-rearing and 
agriculture. Especially valuable are the many refer- 
ences from inscriptions and literary sources and 
from records by travellers (including works by 
Glaser still in manuscript). Grohmann gave him- 
self a much wider subject than W. Schmidt, who 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, 


laid most stress on economic geography in his 
work (above quoted) and writes with special know- 
ledge on modern trade and commerce* his histo- 
rical observations suffer from the fact that he is 
not an Orientalist. 

Bibliography'. Of the literature to be 
consulted, the sources have already been quoted 
in the article, especially the inscriptions (the 
main collection is the Paris Corpus Inscript. 
Semit.., iv) and the principal historical, geogra- 
phical and linguistic works, Sprenger, Geogra- 
phic., D. H. Muller, Bur gen und Schlosser\ 
Hommel, r) Aufsdize und Abkandlungen (3 parts, 
1892 — 1901), 2) Chrestomathie., 3) Explorations 
in Arabia., 4) Grundriss\ Glaser, Slizze. ii (Part 

i. of the year 18S9 was published privately); 

J. H. Mordtmann-D. H. Sabaische Denk- 

7ndler., Vienna 1883; J. H. Moidtmann, Bei- 
trage zur fnindischen Epigraphik [Semitist. Stn- 
dien., ed. by C. Bezold, part 12, Weimar 1897); 
M. Hartmann, Die arabische Frage\ Otto Weber’s 
monographies (on Arabia and journeys of explor- 
ation in Der Alte Orient') and Studien zur 
sudarabischen Aiterturnskunde., i — iii., Miit.VAG., 
1907); Rhodokanakis, Abharidlungcn.. also Kre- 
mer’s two works and Landberg’s Arabica., Lei- 
den 1897, 1898; and of Arabic literature al- 
Hamdani’s Iklll and Sifa Djazirat all Arab (in 

D. H. Muller’s edition). An almost complete 
bibliography of the antiquities of South Arabia 
(including Soljotra) from 1774 to 1892 was given 
by Hommel in his Chrestomatkie (p. 63 — 88) 
and a continuation (down to 19*^7) Weber 
[Studien., iii., 190S, where on p. 70 he promised 
supplements to Hommel; some are given below). 
Here we must confine ourselves to quoting books 
and articles which in their succession form 
milestones of progress in the investigation of 
the land and people of Saba^, and to more recent 
literature (since 190S) and for the hundreds of 
special articles, mainly linguistic in their nature, 
and for the publication and interpretation of 
separate inscriptions we must refer the reader 
to these two collections and to the reviews in 
the Z.D.M.G. (from 190S onwards). Of tra- 
vellers’ narratives we may here mention: 
Aiiszug aus eincm Brief e , . . Seetzen's an Herrn 
V, Hammer (with i plate) in the Fundgruben 
des Orients., ii. Vienna 1811, p. 275 sqq.\ J. R. 

Wellsted, i) Accotmt (l plate), fASB., 

iii. (1834), 554 J-y., 2) Narrative of a Journey 
... to the ruins of Nakab al-Hajar (l plate) 
in the J. R. Geogr. Soc.^ 1837, vii. 20 jyy.; 
do.. Travels in Arabia., London 1838; Well- 
sted’s Reisen in Arabien., Germ. edit. etc. by 

E. Rddiger, Halle 1S42; Carter, Transactions 

cf the A. S. B.^ 1834; C. J. Cruttenden, l) Aar- 
rative of a Journey from Mokhd to SarPd (l 
plate), J. R. Geogr. Soc., 1838, viii. 267 sqq., 
2) Journal of an Excursion to Pro- 

ceed. of Bomb. Geogr. Soc.., 183S; P. Botta, AV- 
lation d'ltn voyage dans Piemen., Paris 1841; 
Th. S. Arnaud, Relation d'un voyage a Mareb., 
J. A.., 1845, series 4, vol. v. 21 1 J-yy., 309 
sqq. (publ, by Mohl; see below under Fresnel); 
Mission dans PYemen^ Rev. d'Egypte., i., 18941 

ii. , 1895); F. Fresnel, Notice sur le voyage de 
M. de Wiede dans la valiie de Doan., J. A.., 
1845, scries 4, vol. vi. 3^^ Lettre de M. 

de Wrede .... sur son voyage en Arabic., 

Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr.., 1845, series 3, vol. 

2 
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iii. 41 sq. (from his papers: . 4 . Vs Wrede^s Rtise 
in Hadhramaut^ by H. v. Maltzan, Braunschweig 
1870, with plate); K. Ritter, Erdkttnde^ vui., 
Berlin 1847 (comprehensive survey based on all 
then known accounts of Arabia); Eben Sajir 
(see above); J. Halevy, i) Rapport sxtr um 
mission archiologique dans le Yemen^ J, *^ 7 - 2 , 
series 6, vol. xix. (^Itiniraire. p. 8 sqq , Classe- 
ment des inscriptions^ p. 60 sqq.^ Inscriptions 
Sabiennes^ p. i2<) sqq.^ Traduction^ P*4^9W')7 
2) Voyage du Nedjran^ Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr..^ 
1873, series 6, vol. vi., 1877, vol. xiii. ; S. B. 
Miles and W. Munzinger, Account of an Excursion 
into the Interior of Southern Arabia^ J. R. 
Geogr. 1874, xli.; H. v. Malizan, Reise 

nach S'udarablen^ Braunschweig 1S73; Ch. Mil- 
lingen, Hotes of a fourney in Yemen., f. R. Geogr. 
.Sb<:., 1874, xUv. ; R. Manzoni, £“/ T’rz 
nelV Arabia Felice., Rome 1884; U. Riepcrt, 
Schapirus Reise in Yemen in Globus., 18S0, 
xxxviii. 183 sqq.\ IS. Langer, ReiseberUlite aus 
Syrien und Arabien^ Vienna 1883; E. Glaser, 

1) Meine Reise durch Arhab und Hdschul., yV- 

termanns Geogr. Mitt.., 1884, xxx. 1 70 sqq.., 
ao4 sqq.., 2) Von Ifodeida nach SarYa., ibid ,i 8 S 6 , 
xxxii, 1 sqq,., 33 sqq , 3) Uber meine Reisen 
in Arabien^ M.G.G.^Y.., 1SS7, p. iS sqq.y 77 
sqq.., 4) E. Glasers Reise nach Marib,, by F. 
Hommel, Beil. z. Munch. Allg. Ztg.., 18SS, 
N®. 293, 294, 5) Bericht uber die vierte Reise., 
Mittcil. der Ges, 2. Eorderung deutscher IVis- 
sensch, ... in Bohinen^ Nov. i, 1894, 6) Bericht 
uber einen Vortrag Glasers uber seine vierle 
Reise., Beil. z. Mutuh. Allg. Ztg.., 1S94, N®. 97, 
7) E. Glasers Reise ruck Marib., ed. by D. H. 
Muderand N. KhodokanakLs, Vienna igii(^Samm~ 
lung E, i.) ; A. Defiers, Voyage ait Yemen., 

Paris 1887; F- T. Haig, A f >uniey throug't 
Ytmen in the Proc A'. Giogr.Soc.^ 1887, vol. ix. ; 
(H-uris see above); I,. Hirsch, t) Kdsen in Sul. 
AtultiH. Sfufifu-Lund und IPtxdrarnul^ Leitleii 
1S96 (on it cf. GUaser, Pelinn. xliii. 

J897, LUliraturber.. p. 37 sql), ^) f/;ue Wan- 
dtrungen in Yemen in GMus. Ixxiv. (1898), ii. 
204 sqq..^ 221 sqq.-, C. Landberg, Oie sudirab. 
Expedition der Akad. der iVissensch. in lYien 
Munich 1899; D. H, Muller, i) Diesud.irab. Ex'- 
peditwn der Akud. in lYien, Vienna 1899, 2) Yur 
Geschichte der sudarab. Expedition, Vienna 1907 • 
P. Charnay, Une excursion au Yemen, Ball. Soc. 
Geogr. Anvers, 1899, xxiii. 79 sq.; A. Bardcy, 
Rapport stir El- Ye men, Bull, de G-oqr. hist. 
1899; Th. Bent, Southern Arabia, London 1900; 
H. Burchardt, Reiseskizzen aus dem Yeni^n Z G 
£.5. 1902, p 593 sqq.-, W. Hein, Y) Vorlaii 

figer Bericht uber die Reise nach 'Aden and 
Gtseyn, Am. Akad. fYien, 1902, xxxix. 107x9 

2) Sudarabtscke Itinerarien, MGG Wien. iv. 1914’ 

^, 3 * Beneyton, Mission d 'et tides aii 

rfffirn in La Geographic, ■s.s.i'u., 1913. _ From 
Glaser s still unpublished papers Grohmann very 
frequently quotes his diaries and “in addition 
also G. W. Bury s description of his jonrney to 
Batman tn 1899 '(e/. cit., p. ix.; p. 56, note . : 
typed, t, on to Behan, MS.; also p. 4, „ate i 
etc.; Bury, Arabia Infelix, London 1913. 
also passim: The Land of Uz, l.ondon 19,,’ 
and Liotesy, also Glaser's unpublished essay Ox/! 
/<«rn und Nor dhadramaut, p, 139 etc — The 
following are exclusively cone' rned with pre^n 
day conditions in the area once covered by 


ancient Sabaeo-Himyar kingdom wliich roughly 
corresponds to the modern Yemen (from about 
19® N. Lat., Djebel Tathllth, to the south coast 
and in the east as far as Hawra): Zwemer, 
Arabia, Chicago 1901; Raif Fuad-Bey , Land 
und Lents im heutigen yemen in Peierm. Mitt.., 
1912, Iviii., part 2; E. Behn, yemen., Grund- 
zuge der Bodenplastlk und ihr Einfuss aiif 
Ktima und Lebewelt., Diss. Marburg 1910, 
apart from meteorological, astronomical and 
natural history researches and several mono- 
graphs by Glaser, Bent and others. W. 
Schmidt’s and A. Grohmann’s books have 
been already mentioned. On commercial activity 
on the south coast at the present day infor- 
mation is given by the Report of the Aden 
Chamber of Commerce (Aden from 189S 
onwards). To the works mentioned in the 
beginning of the bibliography we may here 
add the following: J. Halevy, Etudes Sa- 
beennes,, f. A.., 1873, series 7, vols. i. ; ii. ; A 
Zehme, Arabien und die Araber sett f 00 Jahren.^ 
Halle 1875; D. H, Muller, i) Suda> abische 
Studicn S. B. Ak. Wien., 1877, Ixxxvi. 103 
sqq., 1) Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Abessinien.^ 
Dcnkschr. Ak. Wien., xliii. (1894); E. Glaser, 
i) Zwei Inschriften uber den Dammbruch von 
Marib., M.V.A.G.., ^^ 97 ? 2) Altjeinenische Nach- 
richien., Munich 1906, 3) Die Abessinier in Ara- 
bien^ Munich 1S95, 3) Punt und die sudaraH- 
schen Reiche, M.V.A.G.., 1S99, p. 51 Jyy- *, H. 
Grimme, Mohammed., Munich 1904; Hogarth, 
The Penetration of Arabia., London 1905 ; J. 
Tkac, Saba {R.E.., s. v., cols. 1298 — 1511 where 
this material has been dealt with by me with 
special reference to Greek and Roman literature). 

Ihe earlier publications of inscriptions (Bird, 
Fresnel [to supplement the statement R.E.., col. 
1400, reference should be made to col. 1402 ‘ 
the copies as well as the transcriptions of the 
inscriptions with the philological observations 
194 sq. in letters to Mohl are from Fresnel], 
Pndeaux, Rehatsek, Langer [published by D. 
H. Muller, Z D.M.G,^ 1883, xxxvii, 3i9-r5^*]y 
Mordtmann, Derenbourg, etc.) are given in 
greater detail in the Paris Corpus (see above) 
and in the more recent publications. Of these 
we will mention the more comprehensive here: 
J* H. Mordtmann, i) Himjarische Inschriften 
und AUertiimer tn den Konigl. Aluseen ztt Ber- 
Berlin 1893, 2) Musee Imperial Ottoman., 
nEqui/es Himyarites . , Constantinople 1898 ; 

. H. Muller, Sudarabische Altertiimer im Kunst- 
liistorischen Hofmuseum., Vienna 1899; H. De- 
renbourg, i) Les monuments sabiens et himva- 

rttes du Mufee de Marseille, Rev. Archiol., 

1899, senes 3, vol. xxxv; 2) Ripert. d'Epigra- 
phte sem.^ 1. (1901 sq.\ ii. (1907). Of the In- 
soiriften der sudarabischen Expedition der Aka- 
emie in Wien (collected in 1899) so far only 
% dT been published (in the publications 
o( Rhf^okanakis). ~ For Sabaean studies, the 
researches made on the modem dialects of South 
ra la are also important. Beginnings were 
made as early as H. v. MalUan in tL Z.D. 

, ■ ■’ * 73 i xxvii. and others have followed 

V C. Landberg, Etudes stir les dialectes 

thlnt'lT^ i , Haiiramoiit, ii., Da- 

igoi-igtj) are valuable. Rich 
‘^Schri/ttn der sud- 
arao, schen Expeditton" of the Academy in Vienna, 
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*• — X. (1900 — -19*0, Somali, MehrJ, Hadrami, 
Sok;otri, Zfar, ed. by L. Keinisch, D. H. Muller, 
A. Jahn, N. Rhodokanakis) finally M. Bittner's 
Studien on Mehri, Sokotrl and Shhawri in 5 ^ 
Ak. Wien^ cixii. 1909 ryy. (|. Tkatsch) 
[All previous works on the extensiv'e ancient 
coinages of South Arabia have been superseded 
by G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins of 
Arabia^ Mesopoia?Hia and Persia in the British 
Museum^ London 1922, pp. xUv. — Ixxxiv., 45 — 
80, Plates VII — XI, L and LV. A full bibliogra- 
phy is given on p, xlv. It is now certain that 
the greater part of the coins hitherto vaguely 
classed as “Himyarite” are really Sabaean and 
that small groups of coins may also be attributed 
to the Minaeans and Katabanians. — Editorial]. 
SABAN^A, chief place of the nakiya of the 
same name, picturesquely situated on the South- 
eastern bank of lake Sabandja which is well known 
for its clear water and its many fishes. S. belongs 
to the wilayet Stambul and to the Sandjak Isinid. 
It is the residence of a Mudir and has about 
8000 inhabitants (of whom three-quaiters are 
Muslims), 15 mosques, 2 Madrasa\^ 15 schools 
and about 1200 houses (cf. V. Cuinet, Pnrquie 
iCAsie iv. 378), Of the history of the town 
little is known ; there are remains from the Byzantine ; 
period, not however from antiquity. The origin of 
the name is obscure; EwUya Celebi reports that 
a certain Saban^ji Kudja founded the town (cf. 
Travels^ transl. by J, v. Hammer, London 1850, 
ii. 91); but this report is probably not trustworthy 
and the personage mentioned is apparently a 
eponymus. More trustworthy seems the statement 
that the grand-wezir of Sulaiman the Great, Surf 
Rustem Pasha, founded a mosque, a public bath 
and an inn with 170 rooms in the town, a statement 
which concords with local tradition (cf. M. Kleonymos 
and Chr. Papadopoulos, ^<2ryvoci, Constantinople 
i86i, p. 41). The place was only of some importance 
as a post-station j nowadays it is a railway halting- 
place. Of greater importance is the lake, especially 
because of the projected canalisation which was 
planned long ago , but never was carried out. 
Pliny {Epist. ad Trajannm^ ed. Kukula, Leipsic 
1912, N®. 41, 42, 6r and 62) mentions ancient 
remains {op. p. 290 28); he proposed to Trajan 
to bring about a communication with the Gulf of 
Ismid. The lake is 15 km long and reaches a 
breadth of 5 km; it occupies an area of 98 sq. km 
and has a circumference of 36 km (cf. Cuinet, 

o. c. iv. 334)* R is already mentioned by Ammianus 

MarcelUnus, xvvi. 8, 3 under the name of lacus 
sumonensis (= suphonensis?; cf. W. Toma.schek 
(5 B Ak. Wkn.^ vol. 124, 1891, N®. 8, p. 7). In 
mediaeval authors the mountain at the lake is 
called Siphones (G. Pachymeres, ed. Bekker 
ii. 332. 8), Siphon (Anna Comnena who calls the 
lake Eaxvij ; cf ed. Reifferscheid ii. 72, 23 ; 

the reading Bodvtf hlftwi in Euagrius ii. 14 is to 
be corrected into K/avtf cf. J. Bidez and 

L. Parmentier in Revue de Vinstretetion pnbl. en 
Belgique xl. [1897], p. 13-15 and Byz. Zeitschrift 
vi. 457), Sophon (Georg. Cedrenus, Ilist..^ ed. Bekker 
ii. 371, 628; Skylitzes, p. 710; Niceph. Bryenn. 

P- 77 , 79 -, 82; Michael Att., p. 189; Theophanes, 

p. 6io). Saban^a is perhaps a popular trans- 
formation of Sophon. 

The project of the canal (see above) was dis- 
cussed several times, but without succes, in the 
Muslim era, e. g. during the reign of Marad HI 


in 999 / 1 59 _l (the year 909 in Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Diihannuma^ p. 666, 12 is due to a printer’s 
error and has given rise to mistakes, cf. J. v. 
Hammer, Gesch. d. Osmanischeii Reiches.^ iv. 200 
note; further during the reign of Mustafa III in 
1578 and later also (cf. Baron de Tott [Toth], 
Memoires^.^ i. 97). Cf. fuxthcr the 

Bibliography. On Sabandja: EwUya 
Celebi, Siyahat Name^ Constantinople 1314 — 18, 
ii. 171 jy., 459 jyy., V. 74; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
^'iha/tnuma^ p. 666, 673, ir; transl. M. Xor- 
berg ii. 493 (cf. J. Otter, Voyage ii. 45); Le 
voyage de M. d' Aramon par fcan Chesneau^ 
Paris 1S87, p. 61 ry.; J. B. Tavernier, Voyages 
i. 6; P. Lucas, Voyages i. 204 sq.\ Fr. La 
Boullaye-le-Gouz, Voyages et observations, Paris 
1653*. Sacabangi; R, Pococke, Description of the 
Easf London 1745, ii. 95 ; C. Ritter, Klcinasien i. 
669 jy. ; J. A. Crameis, A~da A/inor^ Oxford 1832, 

i. 188; James Morier, Journey through Persia 
etc., London 1812, p. 40S (on the projected 
canal under the wezir Koprulii); Remi Aucher 
Eloy, Relations de voyages en Orient, Vzoeii, 1843, 

ii. 376; W. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches, 

London 1842, li. 25; J. v. Hammer, Vmbllck 
auf einer Reise, Pesth 1818, p. 128 — 142 (with 
copious materials on the projected canal) ; Ch. 
Texier, Description de V Asie Afinettre, i. 51; 
X. Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Tiirqiiie, Paris 
1859, i. 23 (cf. Courier de Constantinople, May 
29th 1847 and Das Ausland, 1855, p. 415 — 
4x8); an illustration in Leon de Laborde, Voyage 
de Syrie etc., Paris 1S38, .fyy., N®. xvii. plate — . 
On the projected canal, cf. J. Solch in Alit- 
teilungen des Vereins der Geographen der Vni- 
versitat Leipzig, i. (1911), p. 36 — 56; C. Ritter, 
Kleinasien, i. 669 sqqr. Revue hisforique otto- 
mane {T 6 E M), iii. (1328), p. 94S sqqr, J. B. 
Tavernier, i. 6; Alberi, Rclazioni, 3rd series i. 
420; Wasif i. 162 (year 1177/1758) also in J. 
V. Hammer, Umblick, p. 1 77. — In Selaniki's 
TaPtkh, Constantinople 1281, p. 277, 282 sq, 
the lake is called Ajaz gold instead of lyan 
golu; cf. lacus Ivanis in Leunclavius, //ist. 
ATttsnlm., p. 57 , 18 (from this form preceded 
by the usual si? the name could be derived as 
well); J. V. Geschichle d, Osm. Reiches, 

i. 72, 578; iv. 200 (after Selaniki); F. Taesch- 
ner, Das amtolische Wegenetz, Leipsic 1924, 
P* 93 245; W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geo- 

graphy of Asia Afinor, London 1890, p. 188. 

(Fhanz Babinger) 

SABBIH, title of Sura Ixxxvii. of the Kur an, 
which is also called al-A*^la, after the last word 
of the first verse. 

alSABH, Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. Hilal b. 
IbrAhIm b, ZahrUn al-HarranI was an adherent 
of the sect of Sabi^ans [see the ait. sabFa] and was 
born on the 5rh of Ramadan, 313 A.H., according 
to the most trustworthy authority, his grandson 
Hilal, while the Fihrisi gives the year 320, which 
is certainly too late a date. His father Hilal was 
a skilful doctor and in the service of Tuzun, 
who died in 324 A. n. Ibrahim was brought up 
to the same sciences as other members of his 
family, who were all skilled in medicine, astro- 
nomy and mathematics. He is stated to have made 
an astrolabe of the size of a large silver coin 
for al-Mutahhar b. ^Abd Allah, the M'azir of the 
Buyid Amir ‘^Adud al-Dawla. At an early date, 

1 however, he gave up these pursuits and became 
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a secretavy in the State-chancellery, and here he 
came into prominence when the Buyid Slu'izz al- 
Dawla (died 356 A.H.) sent a messenger to the Wazir 
al-Muhallabi asking him to draw up without loss of 
time a letter to Muhammad b. Ilyas, governor of Kir- 
man,to ask his daughter in marriage for prince liakh- 
tiyar, the later Amir ‘Izz al-Dawla. The Wazir, his 
friends and secretaries had been having a heavy 
drinking-bout and only Ibrahim al-SabP was capable 
of drawing up the desired document, which found 
general approval. He must have come prominently 
to the notice of Mu'izz al-Dawla, who in the year 
349 A.H. on the death of Abu Ishak Ibn Thawaba 
appointed him chief secretary of the department 
of State-documents (Diwan al-Insha’). The Amir 
tried his utmost to convert him to Islam, offering 
him even the post of Wazir as a reward, but he 
refused and remained true to his religious con- 
victions till his death. However, he was a man of 
good manners and complied as such as much as 
possible with Muslim customs and fasted during 
the month of Ramadan^ besides, his knowledge of 
the Kur’an ivas perfect and he quoted from it 
frequently in his official letters. Upon the death 
of Mu'^izz al-Dawla he retained his post in the 
Chancellery under his son 'Izz al-Dawla and in the 
year 364 A. H. when the latter’s uncle ‘Adud al- 
Dawla came to Bagljdad it was p.irt of Ibrahim's 
duty to draw up the contract for an amicable set- 
tlement about their respective positions. '^Adud al- 
Dawla had at first been very favorably disposed 
towards Ibrahim and invited him to come to Shiraz, 
which he refused to do as he feared his relations 
during his absence might be converted to IslSm. 
The document, however, contained terms which 
offended 'Adud al-DawIa, especially as 'Izz al- 
Dawla was given the prerogatives of his father 
Mu'izz al-Dawla, which incurred the hatred of 
'Adud-al-DauU. The quarrel between the uncle 
and his nephew was disastrous for Ibrahim, for 
when ‘tzz al-Dawla was killed in 367 a . h. and 
'.Adud al-Dawla entered Baghdad, he was appre- 
hended on Saturday, the zd'h of Dhu ’l-Ka'da. 
‘rUlud al-Dawla had vowed that he would' have 
him trampled to death by elephants, but several 
prominent persons, among them the Wazir al- 
Mutahhar b. 'Abd-Allah interceded for him and 
he was cast into prison, where he lingered several 
yearn. To give him a chance to regain the favour 
of 'Adud al-Dawla he was ordered while in prison 
to write a history of the Bliyid dynasty, which 
was to have the title A'i/a/' al-TuJjt, after the 
new title of '-Adud .al-Dawla, Tadj al-Milla. The 
Amir made it his business to read the sheets of 
the work himself as they were composed .and to 
make such corrections as he desired. Ibrdhim, an- 
noyed at the mode in which the work was com- 
posed, had the indiscretion to tell a friend upon 
his enquiry how the work was proceeding, that rvhat 
he H-as writing was lies and bag.atelles which he was 
scribbling. This remark was conveyed to 'Adud al- 
Dawla and only the death of the latter saved Ibrahim 
from violent death. After the accession of .^araf al- 
Dawla he was release! from prison on the 20th of 
Djumada I, 371 a.h. He was compelled to live the 
^mainder of his days in retirement and died on 
Ihursnay the 1 2th of Shawwal, 384 at the age of 71 
years. Some authorities state that he attained the arre 
Of 91 years, but both the date of his death and his 
efeev"^jr‘;rl.'^L *1 ^.ffPerscriptions of the 


gy which the Sharif al-Radi com 


posed upon his 


death (ed. Beirut, i. 294; British Museum, .Add. 
25750 and Add. 19410). He was buried in the 
Shunlzi cemetery at Baghilad. The elegy of .il-Radi 
was a token of a long and sincere friendship and 
when reproached about mourning an unbeliever, 
he replied that he mourned him for his personal 
merits. The poem is also quoted in extenso by 
Tha'alibi in the Yatima (ed. Damascus, 11 . 81 — 85). 
Of the work.s of Ibrahim the Kitab al- TaJjJ is 
lost, but it is quoted occasionally by later his- 
torians e.g. Mirkhwand, Ge^ckichte di:r ShUhhc: aiis 
d:m Geschlechic Bujek (ed. Wilcken, Berlin 1832), p. 
13 of the Persian text, and anonymously by Ibn 
Miskawaih, Arabic te.xt it. 21 — 22, 23, 53, 59, 
86, 87, 404. The genealogy of the Buyids 
quoted by Mirkhwand !. c., seems to confirm the 
statement of Ibrahim, Ibn .Abi Usaibi'a (i. 224, 
12) attributes the Kitab al-TZuijl erroneously to 
Sinan b. Thabit. Ibrahim’s other works are ; 2) a 
history of his own family, which is also lost. 
His reputation rests rather upon his 3) Rasa il 
or official letters which were collected and have 
come down to us (MS. Leiden 345, Paris 3314) 
and of which many examples are quoted in 
the Yaltma^ the Ir;kld of Y.aknt, the Siibh a'.- 
A'sAa of Kalkashandi and the MiYahid al-Tansis. 
They are historically of the highest importance 
as they supplement our knowledge of the period 
of the decay of the caliphate. Though the Per- 
sian influence is noticeable in the diffuseness of 


...o iv ijcc ioili oauj , ana lucia wnen 

compared with later specimens of the same art. 4). 
His poems, of which ample specimens are 
quoted in the works mentioned above and in 
many anthologies, are not to be distinguished 
from the productions of other poets of his time. 
They contain verses in praise of notable per- 
sons of the age, among them the wazir al- 
Muhallabi (died 358 A. H.), al-Mutahhar b. '.Abd 
Allah, wazir of '.Adud al-Dawla (committed suicide 
in 369 A. H.), 'Adud al-Dawla, S.ibur b. Ardasliir, 
wazir of Baha^ al-Dawla (deposed 381 A. H ), 'Alrd 
-"^Az b. A usuf, successor of Sabur, f^.ams al- 
Dawla (reigned 372—388) and others; among his 
elegies is one upon his son Sman. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 134; Tha'alibi, 
Yalima (ed. Damascus), ii. 23— 86, i. 14, 69, 
187, t88, 190, 528; Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), NO. 1 2 = Cairo 1310,1. 12; Aakat, drsAdd^ 
eff MargoUouth, i. 321—358; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
AuW, ed. Tornberg, viii. 397, ix. ii, 74, 226; 
Abu 1 -Frda’ (ed. Constantinople, ii. 136); Hilal 
:ff-.Sabi , IVtr.aru’ ^ fntroduction , p. 3; Kifti, 
Tarikh at- H iikamY \ Muhammad Bakir, Raw- 
i/al (ed. Teheran), p. 45 and I41; 

Barhebraeus, Mukhfasar^ ed. Sahhani, p. 307; 
Nuwairi, Xihayat al-Arab (ed. Cairo), i. 40; 
Mdahid al-Tanfis (ed. 1316), i. 53, 154—161, 
174, 227, 257; ii. 114—115. Wustenfeld, Ge- 
scaickcsschrciucr ^ P- HP', Chwolson , SSabier 
(bt. Petersburg 1856); Brockelmann, Gcsch arab. 
(-R-, 1. 96; Casiri, AfSS. in the Escorial, i, 405; 

^"‘’■oduction to the QiawainP al- 
JMayat of Muhammad '■Awfl (Dissertation 
Cambridge, Univ. Libr ). (F. Rrenkow) 

v' AT.-.S.l!!i>, the grandson 

of Ibrahim b. Hilal was born in ^lawwal 359 
A H. and was a Sabffan like the other members 
his family. His mother was the sister of the 
physician and historian Thabit b. Sinin b. Kurra. 
He was the first member of his family who forsook 



his old faith and became a Muslim. This was in the 
year 399 in consequence of a dream he had. He 
HMs secretary of Kakhr al-Mulk AIjQ Ghalib Mu- 
hammad b. Khalaf, who at his death had with him 
on deposit the sum of 30,000 dinars. He was afraid 
to make use of the money, fearing the interference 
of the wazir Mu^ayyid al-Mulk al-llasan al-Rukh- 
khadji (died 430 a. h); but when the latter found 
it out, he allowed him to keep the money. He did 
not use it, however, as he was in State-employ 
and left it to his son Ghars al-Ni-mat. He died 
on Thursday the 17th of Ramadan, 448 A.il. The 
nine works which he composed have all been 
lost except the fragments edited by H. F. Amedroz, 
Leiden 1904. They consisted of the following; 
i) Ta^rlkh^ a history in continuation of that of 
his father-in-law Thabit b. Sinan. containing the 
events of the years 360 — 447. Of this the fiagment 
published contains events of the years 389 — 393 
only, and the portion preserved makes Us regret 
the loss of the remainder. He relied for the ear- 
lier parts upon much valuable information supplied 
by his grandfather, who for so many years had 
access to all the most important documents. 2) 
Kitab al-lVttzar^^ a continuation of the works of 
al-Suli and al-Djahshiyari. Of this only the be- 
ginning is preserved in the printed edition and 
some of the most important lives of wazirs are 
lost. This work is quoted under the title Kitab 
al-A^yan -aa l-Amthal by Ibn Zafir in the 
al-Badci’ih (Cairo 1316, i. 63, 169; ii. 102), where 
fragments of a later portion are preserved. Ibn 
Khallikan calls this work by the longer title Kitab 
al-AmatJiil wa' l-A^yan laa Mutana.Ua 'KAzaatif 
iva'/-//is3n and states that it is in one volume 
and contains pleasant stories and rare anecdotes. 
3) Ghurar al-Bala^a a collection ot 

his own epistles. 4) Kitab Kisiilat ’’an il-Mulnk 
wa'i-iyusara', a collection of official letters, re- 
sembling that of his grandfather. 5) Kitab Rumni 
D3r U-Kii/a/a^ probably an exposition of the 
various public offices in Baghdad. (>) Kitab Akh'>ar 
Bagdad, chronicle of the city of Baghdad. 7) 
Kitab Ma'athir Ahlihi^ chronicle of his own family. 
8) Kitab al-Kuttab^ a manual for secretaries, pro- 
bably after the model of the work with the same 
title by al-Suli. 9) Kitab al-Siyasa. 

Bibliography. Kitab al-iViizara^^ Intro- 
duction, p. 5 — 7, 13; Khatib, Td^rikh Baghdad.^ 
Ms. B. M. ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 
N®. 756 — Cairo 1310, ii. 202.; Ibn Hidjdja, 
Thamarat al A-vrak (Cairo 1304), i. 76; y.R.A.S. 
1901, p. 501 and 749; V. Kremer, Denksch. Ak. 
fK;V«, xxxvi. 283 — 362; Wustenfeld, Gcsckkhts- 
schr.., 198; Brockelmann, Gesch. Arab. Lit.., i. 323. 
Other members of the family according to the 
following genealogy were 
Zahrun 

Ibrahim (d. 309) [beneath N«. 3] 


Thabit (d. 36$) Ililal [beneath X®. 4] 

[beneath N®. 5] 1 

Ibrahim (d. 384) 


al-Muhasbin (alive 399) [beneath X®. 6] Sinan 

■| 

Ililal (d. 448) 

Muhammad Chars al-Ni'ma 
(d. 480) [beneath N®. 7] 


I 3. Abu IsHAK iKRAiilM B. Zahru.s' was a skill- 
• ful doctor and came from al-Rakka to liagh- 
: dad where he died on the 20th of Safar, 309 a. ii. 
I Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, i. 227; Kifii, Hukama (ed. 

: Cairo 1326), p. 55. 

i 4. IIlLAI- B. IlSKAHlM B. ZaIIRUN .AEU ’i.-HUSA1N’, 
i the father of Ibrahim, was a clever physician and 
I in the service of the amir Tuzun. Kifti, HukaniTp 
(ed. Cairo), p. 229. 

5. Thabit b. IbrahLm b. Zahrun, also a phy- 
sician, was an old man when ‘Adud al-Dawla 
came to Baghdad in 364 a. H. Though at first 

I not well received he was later granted a pension 
i and died the iith of Dhud-Ka'da, 365 A. H. He 
1 was born at al-Rakka on the 27111 of DhuT-Ka‘da, 
I 283 A. H. Ibn Abl L'saibi'^a, i. 227 — 230; Yakut, 
Ir^aJ, i. 34 1. 

6. -Ai.-Muhassin b. Ibrahim AbU h\Lf trans- 
mitted the books of Sinan b. Thabit b. Kurra. Ibn 
Abi Usaibi'a, i. 224 — 227; Yakut, Ir.diad, i. 339 sqq. 

7. Muhammad b. Hilal Abu ’l-H.as.an Ghars 
.al-XY.ma, son of the historian Hilal. He was 
born in 416 A H. and inherited at the death 
of his father valuable property which was valued 
at 12,000 dinars; he lived a very quiet life and 
by improving his wealth he was worth 70,000 
dinars when he died in 480 a. h. His children 
soon squandered this wealth, and with him the 
glory of his family ended. He had founded a small 
library of 400 volumes of which Ibn al-Aksasi 
was made librarian, but the latter proved to be dis- 
honest and sold many of the books, f^ars al-Xi‘mat 
was also for a time in the chancellery of the ca- 
liph al-Kahm. He tried to continue the history 
of his father, but it was only a sm.all volume and 
became towards the end very succinct, probably 
because he dared not write all he wanted to say. 
According to al-SafadI, Hibat-.\llah b. al-Mubarak 
accuses him of having included many falsehoods 
in his history. We cannot verify this as all his 
works have been lost. His other works were 2) 
al-HafaT.oat al-Nadira min al-Mughaffilin al- 
MahzTizln zca' l-Sakafat al-Barida min al-Mughaf- 
falin al-ilalhuzin which Contained historical tales, 
and 3) Kitab al-Rahf which was after the model 
of the Ni^ioar aLMuhadarat of al-Tanukhi. Ibn 
Khallikan (cd. Cairo 1310), ii. 202; Ibn al-KiftI, 
Hukama' (ed. Cairo), p. 77; -Safadi, iVa fi V- Wafayat, 
Ilritish Museum, MS. Or. 5320, fol. iior. 

(F. Kkenkow) 

ai.-SABI'A, the Sabaeans. This name has 
been given to two quite distinct sects, i. the Man- 
dacans or Subbas, a Judaeo-Christian sect practi- 
sing the rite of baptism in Mesopotamia (Chris- 
tians of John the Baptist); 2. the Sabaeans of 
Harran, a pagan sect which survived for a con- 
siderable period under Islam, of interest for its 
doctrines and of Importance for the scholars whom 
it has produced. 

The Sabaeans mentioned in the Kor’an, who are 
on three occasions placed along with the Jews 
and Christians among the “people of the book , 
i. e. possessors of a revealed book, are apparently the 
Mandaeans. The name must come from the Hebrew 
root s-bd “to plunge, to immerse”, by loss of 
and must mean 'baptists’, those who practise 
baptism by immersion. The pagan Sabaeans, who 
did not know this rite at all, may have adopted 
this name as a measure of precaution to secure 
the advantages of the toleration accorded by the 
Korean to Jews and Christians. 
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Arab writers from the fourth century A. H. 
onwards very frequently mention the Sabaeans of 
Harran and always with interest. Al-Shahrastant 
devotes a very long section to them and the j 
exposition of their doctrines. He classes them ; 
among those who admit spiritual substances (al- 
rvhamyun\ especially the great astral spirits. They 
recognise as their first teachers two philosopher- 
prophets ^Adhimun (.\gathodemon = the good 
spirit) and Hermes who have been identified with 
Seth and Idris respectively. Oipheus was also one 
of their prophets. They believe in a creator of 
the world, wise, holy, not produced, and of in- 
accessible majesty, who is reached through the 
intermediary of the spirits. The latter are pure 
and holy in snbstance, in act and state ; as regards 
their nature, they have nothing corporeal, neither 
physical faculties nor movements in place nor 
changes in time. They are our masters, our gods, 
our intercessors with the sovereign Lord; by puri- 
fying the soul and chastising the passions, one 
enters into relations with them. As to their acti- 
vities they produce, renew and change things from 
state to state; they cause the force of the divine 
majesty to flow down towards the lower beings 
and lead each of them from his beginning to his 
perfection. Among them are the administrators of 
the seven planets, which are like their temples. 
Each spirit has a temple; each temple has a 
sphere and the spirit is to his temple as the soul 
is to the body. Sometimes they call the planets 
fathers and the elements mothers. Their activity 
consists in moving these spheres and in acting 
upon the elements and the physical world through 
them: from this result the mi.vtures in the com- 
positions, then the corporeal faculties. The general 
beings proceed from the general spirits and the 
particular from the particular spirits; thus rain in 
general has its spirit, its spiritual master, and every 
drop of rain has its own. They preside over the 
phenomena of the world, winds, storms, earthquakes 
and give to each being its faculties and lay down 
laws for it ; their condition is very spiritual and 
analogous to that of the angels. 

Al-Shahraslani distinguishes between the Sabae- 
ans who worshipped the stars, called temples, 
directly and those who worshipped idols made 
with hands persons), representing the 

stars in temples made by man, Ihere is a very 
curious note on the temples and idols of the Sabaeans, 
as well as on their ceremonies in al-Dimishki' 
{Cosmographit, ed. A. F. Mehren, 1866): the sh.ope ] 
of the temples, the number of the degrees, the 
colour of the ornaments, the material oAhe idols 
and the nature of the sacrifices varied with the 
planets, and this is interesting for the history of 
the liturgy. Here and elsewhere w'e find the ac- 
cusation of human sacrifices made, which undoubt- 
edly is not to be maint,ained. The Jeivish philo- 
sopher Maimonides snys he had seen idols which 
resembled those of which al-Dimishki speaks. Al- 
Shahrastan! further tells us that all the Sabaeans 
had three prayers; they purified themselves by 
ablution after contact with a corpse, forbade the 
irif" of swine, dogs, birds with talons and pigeons 
1 hey did not have circumcision, allowed divorce 
only by decree of the judge and forbade bigamy. 

The Sabaeans were at first scattered throughout 
cemre°'‘f vt Mesopotamia and had their principal 
wulre at Harran, the ancient Carrhae; their litnr- 
gcal language was Syriac. The Caliph Ma’miin 


thought of persecuting and destroying them ; but 
their intcUecUial merit.s gained them toleration. 
Towards 259 (872) the celebrated Thaliit b. Korra, 
having had a quarrel with his co-religionists, was 
excommunicated at HarrSn and came to Baghdad, 
where he founded another bmnch of Sabaeanism. 
The Sabacan community in Baghdad lived for 
some time in peace; but the Caliph Kahir began 
to persecute them and forced Sinan, son of Tha- 
bit, to embrace Islam. In about 364 (975) the 
Sabaean .Abii Ishak b. Hilal, who was secretary 
to the Caliphs MulL and Ta’i‘, caused an edict 
of toleration to be issued in favour of his co- 
religionists of Harran, Kakka and Diyar Modar 
and piotecled those of Baghdad. In the xiih cen- 
tury A.P. there were still many Sabaeans at Bagh- 
dad and at HarrSo. In 424 (1033) there was left 
only a temple of the moon, which formed a citadel 
at Harran; this temple was at that date taken 
by the Alid Egyptians. After the middle of the 
xi'fi century a. d. all trace of the Sabaeans of 
Harran is lost; we still find them at Baghdad till 
the end of this century. 

The great men who have rendered this sect 
illustr-alious are; Thabit b. Korra, the eminent 
geometrician, original astronomer, translator and 
philosopher; Sinan b, Xhubit, physician and me- 
teorologist; other physicians and astronomers of 
the same family; IJabit b. Sinan and Hilal b. al- 
Muhas.san, historians; Abu Ishal; b. Hilal, vizier, 
and other members of the family; al-Battani (Al- 
bategnus), the celebrated astronomer; Abh Dja'far 
al-Khazin, mathematician; Ibn al-WahsIjiya, the 
author of Psahataean although profess- 

ing to be a Muslim, in every way belonged to 
the S.rbaean school; I^abir (Gebcr), the famous 
alchemist, about whom, it is true, there is very 
little known for certain, was probably a Sabaean. 
Finally it may be mentioned that these scholars 
are quoted on mineralogy by al-Dimishki. 

Bibliography. On the Mandaeans see 
Ml. Brandt, B)ii rtandiiischc Btli^ion (Leipzig 
1889); do., Matiddische Schriftm (Gottingen 
1893); do., Vie Matiiiiier (Verh. Ai. Amst.., 
new Seiies, xvi., NO. 3); F. .Scheftelowitz, Vie 
Enlstekung dcr manichdischen Beliaion und des 
Erlosvngsynysteriums (Giessen J922) and H. H. 
Schaeder in /r/ xili (,923), p. 320-333; 
Pedersen in A^ab-hame (Cambridge 1922). 
On the Sabaeans of Harran; D. Chwol- 
sohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus^ 2 vols. 
(St. Petersburg 1856); de Goeje, Me, noire ios- 
thmne * Docy centenant de nouveaux documents 
pmer I'etude de (a religion des Harraniens 
(Travaux de la 6= session du Congres int. des 

a Leyde), ii. 291- 
366, Muhammad al-ghahrastani, Book of Reli- 
gious and philosophical Seels, ed. Cureton, 1846, 
n. 202 251; al-DimishkI, Cosmographic^ ed. A. 

F. Mehren (St, Petersburg 1866), p. 39-48; 
al-Masudi, Murudj (ed. Paris), iv. 61—71.^ 
o-nTx Carra de Vaux) 

f-/ e. g. man islatfa ilaihi sa- 

thhhS V 

saitl Alhh^ ^“yM'vely, as in the expression 
abil-Allah, for which see cjihal, ; (3) figuratively 

as in'" th"""' ® Apostle’s way’ 

t rasul sabilan (Sura xxv. 29) “Ob' would that 
I had taken with the Apostli a pathP fe. hi' 
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path, or the true path; (4) figuratively, in the Nafb al-Zakiya as the concealed Mahdi. The ten- 
sense of a means of attaining or acfiuiring an dency to hope for a leturn increased still further 
object, or a way out of a ailhculty or trouble, among the legitimists, who were bound by their 
as m the passage n-o yiuij-alu 'llahii lahunna dogma to definite persons, as it would have been 
sabllan (Sura iv. 19) “or God make some way for useless to carry on into active history an imamate 
them”; (5) in the expression ihn ol-sa.'-JI “a which had really become hopeless. There were “some 
son of the road”, that is a traveller, or wayfarer, who stood fast” by each of IsmaSl's brothers; the 
mentioned as a fit object of coinjiassion, or charity. Musawlya, nicknamed Mamtura, “rained 
The word is now applied aGo to a public drinking upon”, often called simply the \Vakifiya, be- 
fountaiu. The great merit naturally attached m arid came of some importance. Stiictly speaking, such 
countries and tropical climates to the provision of groups also come under the head of Seveners. 
wells, cisterns and fountains for thirsty travellers But, as a rule, Sab'iya is used identically with 
is recognired in Islam, as in most oriental reli- Isma'iliya [q. v.]. For them steadfastness did 
gions, and it is possible that the use of sabil in not develop into the abandonment of political 
this sense is suggested by the expression Safil- aims — although it was over a century before 
Allah^ applied to any work undertaken for the this bec.arae apparent — but rather into the very 
sake of God. skilful plan of retaining the very effective idea 

h i b I i 0 gr a p h y \ The lexica s. v. I of an Imam given by sacred birth and yet 

(T. W. H.vig) I rejecting the individual that chance brought for- 
SABIL ALLAH. [See rvjtiiAii]. I ward in the person of the often very incapable fivst- 

SAB^YA “Sevener”, the name of vaiious j boro of the seed of 'All and Husain. The Sevener 
a groups who restrict the number of visible j movement thus attained considerable importance 
Imams to seven. Confusion came upon the legi- | in secular history also, through men who appeared 
timist Shi'a, who believe that the character of I as [q. v.] of the hidden seventh Imam, Mu- 

Imam is transmitted by divine providence from ' hammad b. Isma'il, like Hamdan Karmat, or his 
father to son, when about 145 (762) Isma'il, the . successor, who came forth from concealment, like 
(eldest?) son of the sixth Imam DJa'far al-Sadik ' the Fatimid Sa'iJ b. ‘Abd Allah b. Maimun, or 
[q. V.] died before his father. While the majority as his “return” himself, as Tabari til. 2218, the 
replaced Isma'il by another son of Uja'far, Musa narrates of the Karmatian missionary Yahya b. 
al-Kazim, the seventh In the series of the twelve Dhikrvvaih). Karniatians, Fatimids, Assas- 
visible Imams of the Ithna-'ashariya [q. v.], “twel- sins and the Isma'ilis of India, Persia and 
vers”, and others attached themselves to the other- Central Asia are the groups through which the 
wise less prominent sons, Muhammad, ‘. 4 bd Allah [ Sevener movement finds its place in secular his- 
and 'All, the strictest legitimists remained faith- I tory, but the Druses also and in a way the 
ful to Isma'il. They denied that he died before ! MiitSwiia and Nusairis also may be tr.aced 
his father’s death. The evidence brought forward back to the old Sab'iya. 

in support of this view seems to have impressed The Sab'iya itself, however, is quite as much 
even their opponents, fur the latter found it ne- a religious — and an independent religious — 
cessary, in order to dispose of Isma'il, to attack 1 movement as a political one. The remarkable feature 
his character; they said that, on account of his I that the number of Imams was fixed at seven at 
evil life, his father had ndthdrawn from him the j the same time with the different sons of Dja'far 
right of succession at first intended for him. These i is more simply understood if we assume that the 
accusations, particularly that of wine-drinking, I political reasons already mentioned were further 
can be explained as an attack on the slackening ! supported by a point of view which periodicated 
of the law by the Seveners directed back against all cosmic and historical happenings by the sacred 
the Imam who gave them their name. number of seven. The example of the Khattabiva, 

From the first the Sevener movement was not who worshipped Isma'il's father, Dja'far, as a god, 

a united one. A Mubarakiya sect “stood fast” shows that in the early days of development of 

by Isma'il, so that for them he is the last Imam the Sab'iya the deification of Imams was not en- 

and the Mahdi [q. v.]. But the majority continued tircly unprecedented. We cannot, of course, in the 

the imamate down to his son Muhammad, who circumstances deal with the theologyof the Seveners. 

becomes Kaim al-Zaman [q. v.] with the official We only know of a single one out of the different 

title of al-Tamm “finisher”, a title which, in some systems and even that is often obscure, through 

of the minor systems, seems to be prejudiced by being known only from hostile representations, 

the fact that he is in turn followed by invisible We may claim for the Seveners as their individual 

Imams, known only to the initiated. In spite of contribution to theology a gnostic cosmogony 

the position of Muhammad al-Tamm, however, in which names and things are often, however, 

the name of Isma'il remains attached to the main not used consistently. The steps of emanation are 

groups. In their hierarchic view therefore the Se- (i) God, (2) universal intelligence (3) 

veners belong to the many “Wakifiya” “those universal soul {nafs), (4) primeval matter, (5) 

who stand fast”. This is, in part, naturally, ex- space or the pleroma, (6) time or the kenoma, 

plained by the political conditions of the period. | (7) the world of earths and man. 1 his number 
In 145 the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-.Mansur had put seven recurs in the lower world in the 7 pro- 
down the rising at Medina led by al-Nafs al- phets or ndiii: “speakers" in the redemption story ; 

Zakiya Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. -Adam is the first nalik.^ but as a rule not the 

'Ali; in tlie following year, the latter’s brother, first man; then follow Noah, Abraham, Moses, 

Ibrahim of Basra, also fell. The 'Alld question was Jesus, Muhammad and Muhammad .al-lamm. Be- 

thus disposed of for the time and with such success tween each two of these tiatyk there are inserted 

that even in these activist circles, who chose their seven “silent ones’ , samii^ of whom the first, as 

Imams from the vigorous 'Alids, who actually took special helpers of the under titles YiVs fbtik, 

to the sword, a “Djiirudiya” sect “stood” by al- “releaser”, or a.mx, “foundation”, are particularly 
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important because it is only through the esoteric 
exposition attributed to them that the teachings 
and laws of the naUk receive their true meaning 
or are completely explained. These f^tii are 
Seth — which reminds one of the gnosis of the 
Sethians — Shem, Ishmael (son of Hagar), Aaron, 
Peter, ^Ali and the seventh is the inauguralor of 
the particular Sevener group in question, e. g. 
'^Abd Allah b. Malmun. Alongside of the samit^ 
there is a further lower hierarchy arranged in 
sevens or twelves, notably the hudjdja [q. v.] 
and the d^l. The system is, however, very much 
upset by a theory of incarnation which actually 
equates the seventh Imam to God ; thus Ibn 
Tahir al-BaghdadI, p. 288 reports, on the au- 
thority of a man who had been for a period 
engaged in Isma'tli propaganda, that the latter 
had been expected to see in Muhammad al-Ttimm 
Him who had revealed himself to Moses. In se- 
veral groups, e. g. the Indian Isma'ilis, the cos- 
mogony and with it the periodication after the 
sacred number seven has fallen into the back- 
ground and 'Alt has become God as the first Imam. 
The way thus leads from the Seveners on to the 
'Alt llahi [q. v.]. Starting with ‘Ali, they count 
right down to the 47<h Imiim, Agha Khan Muham- 
mad Shah. Next to the Imam and in history often 
surpassing him in importance here is the Iwdj^a. 
Muhammad the Prophet appears as the hudj^a 
of ‘Alt. But he is substituted for political reasons 
for Salman al-FarisI, who is really intended. 

For salvation the recognition of the concealed 
Imam known only to the initiated is absolutely 
necessary; consequently the “instruction” of them 
attains increased importance and they are accord- 
ingly also called Ta'limiya. Initiation into the 
esoteric religion takes place through 7 or 9 initi- 
atory stages. Ibn Tahir, /. c, 282 sqq. mentions 
(i) the tafarrus^ the “exact investigation”, a psycho- 
logical method not particularly skilful, or almost a 
means of working oneself entirely into him who is to 
be won and of placing oneself on common ground 
with him. Then (2) the adept is “shown” in the 
tci ms the whole “beauty” of his previous belief 
with the suggestion that it is much more splendid 
than he has suspected hitherto, after which (3) in 
the tashkik he becomes “shaken by doubt” that 
he IS not yet fully conscious of his belief. After 
such anthroposophical spiritual guidance, the 
moment arrives at which the novice is “bound” 
and “attached” to the secret authority with the 
formula that real knowledge only exists in the Con- 
cealed One and his organs through (4) the raht. 
and (5) the ta'-lik. In (6) the tadlis the real esoteric 
meaning is by allegorical explanations brought out 
of the external covering of the letter, under which 
all historical prophecies and laws aie “obscured” 
( 7 ) The “grounding” td'sis can now begin in a 
novitmte proper of some length, after the expiry 
of which the disciple (8) subscribes himself body 
and soul by “agreements sealed by oaths” 
nmwathik bilaiman, to the bond, in return for 
which he is “released” in the (9) khal^ and sulkh 
from all earlier dogmatic restraints and all external 
legislation outside these obligations. 

The whole system is deliberately supported for 
form s sake on Koran passages, which is the more 
easily done in consequence of the frequently ob- 

sacred book. Thus 
i!! surprised to learn from Korean xv. go 

rve thy Lord till certainty conies to thee”,' 


that his previous worship of God has only been 
a preliminary step. The passages in which the 
word bdtin “innei” occurs are made to supply 
dicta probantia for an exiravagant, and of its 
kind not exactly oiiginal. system of allegory, in- 
cluding an extensive alphabetic kabbala, which is 
not limited to the mysterious letters of the Sura’s 
and to names of Imams or dogmatic formulae. — 
It has not contributed to the elucidation of the 
relations of Muslim sects that one group is called 
after many features and that, for example, the 
Seveners arc also included as Batiniya [q. v.] 
along with other bodies of quite different tenden- 
cies, like the Khurramis (see Khurramiya) and 
Mazdakis, and often even described as the Ba- 
tiniya and on this account called by their oppo- 
nents by the corresponding nickname Mu ‘at til a, 
“eroptiers, nihilists”. 

The actual origin of the speculative ideas of the 
Seveneis is, so far, hardly better known to us 
than to the Muslim authors, whose opinions must 
be taken with paiticular caution as their point of 
view was vitiated by hatred of the heretics. The 
Sunni symbolists usually insist on Jewish or 
Christian, still more Sabaean and especially Farsi, 
origin; but as a matter of fact they already sus- 
pect also a connection vvith Hellenistic philosophy 
and Hermetic writings. The point still requires 
investigation as to how Neo-Platonic speculations, 
Farsi mysteries and such myths as are found in 
the Christian “treasure-cave” came to be clothed 
in a Kor‘anic covering and developed into Islamic 
gnosis. The part played as an intermediary by 
the “Pure Brethren”, li^ican al-^afa^ [q. v.l 
remains also to be investigated. 

All classes of Seveners are very unfavourably 
criticised by the Muslims, even by the Shl'is. They 
are regarded as extieme “exaggerators”, ghulat 
[q. v.] and usually are considered to be beyond the 
pale of Islam, so that some symbolists do not quote 
them at all. The main reason is that they drop 
the divinity of Albah and the finality of .Muham- 
mad’s prophecy. It is, however, due to the great 
elasticity of Muslim names of sects, and to a 
polemical rather than matter-of-fact frame of mind 
that they are also called Dahris [q. v.] and asso- 
ciMed with the materialists, who are essentially 
different from them. .A contributory cause of the 
unfavouralile opinion held of them was of 
course, the biUerness felt at their revolutio’nary 
aims and their underground political propaganda 
in the name of the seventh Imam, but still more 
at their casting off the external law of religion, 
v^ich IS usually dismissed as sheer libertinism 
the accusations commonly made against secret 
sects of sodomy and nightly orgies vvith wine and 
community of vvmmen also play a great part in 
the charges made against them. The charges of 
religious, moral and political nihilism made against 

litemh^^'’'' European 

which 4 subject. Further investigation, 

which does not refuse to consider the possibility 

that every religious 
J ern that has become concrete is a syncretic 

L term te'rh - if °ne prefers 

^presents an movement 

represents an intelligible reaction against the 

theology of the God of Islam, so aloof from min 
.in how far the libertinism, said to be general 
and certainly existing in man;, is an attempt to 
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meet the disjointed total of the prescriptions ot 
the ^ari^a with a system of ethics, such as is 
taught by Nasir i-Khusraw, for example, in veises 
373 rushiitui'i navia^ regaidlng the seven 

Sins of character and the seven cardinal virtues; 
in this investigation it \\ill not much matter 
whether the ‘‘book of illumination" was written 
when the poet had already attained a very im- 
portant pl.'ce in the hierarchy of the Seveners as 
Inidjdja of the Isma'ilis. or whether it was written 
before he joined them, and reveals the attitude of 
mind which definitely decided him to join this 
body. Individual bodies of the Seveners, like the 
Assassins and Kamiatians, were ceitainly extremely 
intolerant to other hluslims ■, but in contrast to i 
this we have the tolerant and wise administration 
of many of the Fatimids in Egypt. Some groups j 
are occasionally said to have been communist, 
but this is certainly not a general feature. While 
in the fourth and fifth centuries the Muslim 
WTilers report their spread and their propagandist 
activities in the whole Muhammadan woild, the 
old groups have long become consolidated. But 
their ideas continued to be effective and were 
carried from Persia far to the north and from India 
especially to East Africa. In spite, however, 
of the consciousness of connection with the old 
Seveners, the nature of their beliefs has been 
essentially transformed. The political aspect has 
disappeared and the religious side is not so ag- 
gressive. It is noteworthy that the modern Sab'iya 
are often just those w'ho are the strongest sup- 
porters of the feeling of solidarity in Islam. 

Bibliography". ^Abd al-Kaliir b, Tahir al- 
BaghdSdi, Park bain al-Firak (Cairo 1328), p. 
265 sqq.\ Ibn Hazm, al-Milal uhi' ihal{Q^\xo 
1321), ii. n6; ^ahrastanl (ed. Cureton), p. 16, 
126 jyy., 145 sqq.\ cf, also the translation by 
Haaibrucker, ii. 415; Shuhfur b. Tahir al-Isfa- 
ra^ini (MS. Berl. 2801) under Imamlya in Chap. 8, 
Isma'^lliya, MubSraklya . . . and in Chap. 13 the 
Batiniya: Soerensen), p, 348^^.; 

Guyard, Fragments relatifs a la doctrine des !$• 
mac Us in theA’’. xxii (1S74), 177 ; Ivanow, 

Ismaclitica in the ^hmeirs of the Asiatic Society oj 
Bengal.^ viii (1922). i — 76*, al-Ghazali, Fada^ih 
al~Batimya in I. Goldziher, Streitschri/t des 
GazaU gegen die Batinijja-Sekte (Leiden 1916)* 
do., VorlestiTigen iiber den Islam., p. 247 sqq.\ 
De Boer, Gcschichte der Philosophic im Islam.^'^. 

76 sqq. \ cf. also De Sacy, F^xpese de la religion 
des Drtiscs i. p. Ixiii Jyy., as welLas the biblio- 
graphies to the articles quoted in the text. 

(R. Strotiimann) 

SABR (a.). The significance of this conception 
could hardly be conveyed in a West-European 
language by a single word, as may be seen from 
the following. According to the Arabic lexico- 
graphers, the root of which mhr is the nomen 

actionis., means to restrain or bind; thence kata- 
lahii sabr^f^ “to bind and then slay someone". 
The slayer and the slain in this case are called 
Sabir and masfur respectively. The expression is 
applied, for example, to martyrs and prisoners of 
war put to death ; in the Hadith often to animals 
which — contrary to the Muslim prohibition — 
are tortured to death (e. g. al-Bukhail, Dhahd^ih.^ 
bab 25; Muslim, Said^ trad. 58; Ahmad b. Han- 
bal, Afusnad^ iii. 1 71). The word has a special 
technical application in the expression vam'imt 
sabri^.^ by which is meant an oath imposed by 


the public authoiities and therefore taken un- 
willingly (e. g. al-Bukhari, Manakib al- Ansar ^ 
bab 27; Aiman, l)ab 17: Muslim, Iman^ trad. 176). 

In the Kor an dcrivaiions from the root s-b~r 
frequently occur, in the first place with the gene- 
ral meaning of being patient, Muhammad is 
warned to be patient like the Apostles of God 
before him (xxxviii. 16; xlvi. 34: ‘‘for Allah's 
threats are fulfilled", is added in xxx. 60). A 
double reward is piomised to the patient (xxiii. 
1 13; xxviii. 54; cf. XXV. 75). In xxxix. 16, it is 
even said that the sZibirun shall receive their reward 
without hisab (which in this case is explained as 
measure or limitation). 

The conception is given a special application 
to the holy war (e. g. iii. 140; viii. 66); in 
such connections it can be translated by endu- 
rance, tenacity. The eighth stem is also used 
in almost the same sense, e.g. Suraxix.66: “Serve 
him and persevere in his service". The third 
stem is also found (iii. 200; cf. below). 

The word is next found with the meaning 
resignation, e. g. in the Joseph (xii. 18} 
where Jacob, on hearing of the death of his 
SOD, says : “Now goodly resignation is fitting" 

{fjsabr**n ^amilmy 

Sometimes sabr is associated with ^alat (ii. 
42, 1 4$). According to the commentators, it is 
in these passages synonymous with fasting and 
they quote in support the name ^ahr aUsabr 
given to the month of Ramadan. 

As an adjective we find sabhar in the KoEan, 
associated with ^akur (Sura 14, 5 etc.); cf. thereon 
al-Tabari, Tafs'tr'. “It is well with the man who 
is lesigned when misfortune aOlicts him, grateful 
when gifts of grace become his"; and Muslim, 
Zuhd.^ trad. 64: “Wonderful is the attitude of the 
believer; everything is for the best with him; if 
something pleasant happens to him, he is thank- 
ful and this proves for the best with him; and 
if misfortune meets him, he is resigned and this 
again is for the best with him.'’ The ideas of 
sabr and ^tikr are also associated in al-Ghazall, 
cf. below. 

The later development of the conception is, of 
course, also reflected in the commentaries on the 
KoEan ; it is difficult to say in how far these 
interpretations are already inherent in the language 
of the Kor'an. In any case, the conception sabr., 
in all its shades of meaning, is essentially Hel- 
lenistic in so far as it includes the of 

the Stoic, the patience of the Christian and 
the self-control and renunciation of the ascetic; 
cf. below. In place of many other explanations 
of the commentators, we will give here only that 
of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi {Majat'ik al-Ghaib., Cairo 
1278, on Sura iii. 200). He distinguishes four kinds 
of sabr', (i) endurance in the laborious intellec- 
tual task of dealing with matters of dogma, e. g. 
in the doctrine of tatchtd^ "^adl.^ nubti'ioxoa,, 7 na^ad 
and disputed points; (2) enduiance in completing 
operations one is bound or recommended by law 
to do; (3) steadfastness in refiaining from for- 
bidden activities; (4) resignation in calamity, etc. 
Afiisabara is, according to him, the application of 
sabr to one’s fellow-creature (like neighbours , 
people of the Book), refraining from revenge, the 
Amr bil-mdruf ivdinahy ^ani 'Imunkar., etc. 

The high value laid upon sab?- is also seen in 
the fact that Sabur is included among the beau- 
tiful names of Allah. According to the Lisan (s.v. 
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s-l>-r\ Sabur is a synonym of halim \ — with the 
difference that the sinner need not fear any re- 
tribution from the Halim, but he is not sure of 
such leniency fiom the Sabur. Allah’s sabr is in 
the Hadith increased to the highest degree in | 

the saying that no one is more patient than | 

He, towards that which wounds His hearing (al- | 
Bukhari, Taic/iiJ^ bab 3). 

In the Hadith, sabr is, in the first place, 
found in general connections like t to him 
who practises sabr Allah will grant sabr^ for j 
sabr is the greatest charisma (al-Bukhari, Zakat, , 
bab 50; Jfil'ak, bab 20; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. ; 

93); in the Hadith also, sabr is applied to en- 

durance in the holy war. A man asked Sluhammad; 
“If I take part in the Hjihad with my life and 
my property and I am killed sTibhan and resigned, 
rushing forward without Heeing, shall I enter 
Paradise ?” And JIuhatnmad answered ; “Yes”. 
(.Ahmad b. Hanbal, lii. 325); the woid is found 
in other passages in the sense of enduring, e. g. 
towards the public authorities: “after my death '' 
ye shall sufi'er things, but exercise sabr until ye 
meet me at the heavenly pool” (JiawA) (al-Bukhari, 
Rikak^ bab 53; Fita/i, bab 2; cf. Ahkam, bab 4; 
Muslim, Imara^ tr.ad. 53, 56 etc.). The word here 
usually has the meaning of resignation as in 
the oft recurring saying : “The (true) sabr is 
revealed at the first blow {innama 'l-sabr ''iiula 
'l-sadmati 'l-ula, or awraaii saJmalhi or awrvali 
' l-sadniati ^ al-Bukhart, bab 32, 43; 

Muslim, Oianahz^ trad. I5; Abu Da’ud, DjanZdiz^ 
bab 22 etc.). 

Significant, in other respects also, is the .story 
of the epileptic woman who asked Muhammad for 
his rfn'u’ for her healing; he replied to her that 
if .she refrained from her request and exercised 
sabr, paradise would be her portion (al-Bujcharl, 
Mardii^ bal) 6; Muslim, al-Birr zoa' l-sila., trad. 54). 
The word is often found in this connection as- 
sociated with the proper word for resignation, 
viz. ihtisab (e. g, al-Bu^aii, Aimuft^ bab 9; Mus- 
lim, Fj.ana'h, trad, ir); with this should be 
compared the following hadith kudi'f. “If my ser- 
vant is deprived of the light of both his eyes, I 
grant him paradise in compensation” (al-Bul^ari, 
Mai da^ bab 67 ; Ahmad b. Hanb.rl, iii. 283). 

In conclusion we may remark that in the ca- 
nonical Hadith the meaning renunciation is 
exceedingly rare, which receives so great an im- 
portance in etliico-ascetic mysticism (cf. what 
has already been said above on .oura 2, 42, 148)- 
Bab 20 of al-Buldiari's Kildb al-Rikak (which, 
like the chapter zithd in the othei collections of 
tra(litii>ns, represents the oldest stage of this ten- 
dency in Islam) has in the tard/ama . . . ’^Vroax 
said; “We have found the best of our life in 
s_abr.” Here we already can trace the Hellenistic 
sphere of thought for which renunciation was the 
kind of life fitting the true man, the wise man, 
the martyr. ’ 

What the Koran and Hadith say about sabr 
recurs in part again in ethiico-mystical lite- 
rature; but the tt'ord has here become, so to 
speak, a technical term and to a very high de<rree 
as sabr is the caidinal virtue in this school of 
thought. As with other fundamental conceptions 
(see the scries of definitions of Sufi and Sufism 
m Nicholson’s essay in the y. R. A. A., 1905) 
we find numerous definitions of definitions’ 
Which often point rather to fertility of imagination 


than give an exhaustive exjiosition of the idea, 
but are of great value for the light they throw 
upon the subject like lightning llashes. Al-Kushaiii 
in his Risdla (Bulak 1287, p. 99 sqb) gives the 
following collection: — “ I'lie gulping down of 
bitterness without m.aking .r wry face” (.al-Dju- 
naid); — “the refiaining from unpermitted things, 
silence in suffering blows of fate, showing oneself 
rich when poverty settles in the courts of sub- 
sistence”; — “steadfastness in fitting behaviour 
f^Husn al-adab) under blows of fate’’ (Ibn bAta’); 

— “bowing before the blow without a sound or 
complaint”; — “the sabbdr is he who has ac- 
cu.stomed himself to suddenly meeting with for- 
bidden things” (.Abu ‘L'thman); — “-sabr consists 
in welcoming illness as if it weie health”; — 
“steadfastne.ss in God and meeting His blows with 
a good countenance and equanimity” (‘Amr b. 
‘L'thman); — “steadfastness in the ordinances of 
the Book and of the Sunna” (al-Khawwas) ; — -the 
sabr of the mystics (literally ; lovers) is more 
difficult than that of the ascetics” (A'ahya b. 
Mu'adh); — “refraining from complaint” (Ru- 
waim); — “seeking help with God” (Dhu ’l-Nun): 

— sabr is like His name (.Abu ‘All al-Dakl:ak); 

— “there are three kinds of rnfi/', Sirfir of the r««ra- 
sabbir^ of the sTibir and of the sabbar (Abu ‘Abd 
Allah b. Khafif); — '‘■sabr is a steed that never 
stumbles’’ (‘All b. Abi Talib) ; — sabr i.s : not to dis- 
tmguish between the condition of grace and that 
of trial, in peace of spirit in both; tasabbur is 
calm under blows, while one feels the heavy trial” 
(Abn Muhammad .tl-Hjuraiii ; cf. 

This literature, besides play on words and de- 
finitions, is also fond of producing shades of 
meaning by prepositions. Al-Shibll asked a man; 
“what kind of sabr is the most difficult for him 


who practises it?” He answered: '‘al-sabr ji' Hah” . 
Then al-^ibli said: “Xo”. The man: '‘al-sabr 
lillZih". Al-Shibli: “No”. The man: “al-sabr Ma- 
‘a 'Hah'”, Al-Shibll: “No”. The man: “But what 
then r” Then al-^ibli said : al-sabr '■ani 'Hah”, 
and he added an e.xplanation which threatened 
to drive his interrogator crazy (al-Ku.shairl, Ri- 
sala, p. too, 9). 

Al-Ghazail treats of sabr in the fourth part of 
the //rya’, which describes the virtues that make 
blessed. Book II. We have seen that already in 
the Kor’an sabr and shttkr are found in asso- 
ciation. Al-Ghazali discusses the two conceptions 
in the second book separately, but in reality in 
close connection. He bases the combination, not 
on the Koranic phraseology, but on the maxim; 
“belief consists of two halves; the one sabr and 
the other shukr”. Ihis .again goes b.iek to the 
tradition: “sabr is the half of belief” (cf. the 
traditions given above which also associate sabr 
ao I shukr). 


y. LUC ireatment ot sabr 

under the following heads: (i) the e.xcelicnce of 
7au/-; (2) us nrture and conception; (3) sabr the 
half of belief; (4) synonyms with referenile to’ the 
object sabr\ (5) kinds of sjihr as regards strength 
and weakness; (6) opinions regarding the neces- 
sity of sabr and how man can never dispense 
with pri^/-; (7) convalescence of sabr and means 
of att-nning it. — This division is virtually adopted 
by Lar-Hebraeiis in his EHiikon for the AUsai- 
'Vensinek, Far Hebraeus' 
^ 7 / Leiden 1919, p. exvii— cxix). 

Uni/ the following out of these sections can 
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be given here. like all religious makriMai^ 

coDbisls of three parts, ma^rifa^ hal and ^amal. 
The ma^Urif are like the tree, the ohival the 
branches and the a^nial the fruits. Out of the 
three classes of beings man alone may possess 
For the animals are entirely governed by thcii 
desires and impulses; the angels, on the other 
hand, are completely filled by their longing for 
the deity, so that no desire has power over them 
and as a result no sabr is necessary to overcome 
it. In man, on the contrary, two impulses 
are fighting: the impulse of desiies and the im- 
pulse of religion ; the former is kindled by Satan 
and the latter by the angels, means ad- 

herence to the religious as opposed to the sen- 
sual impulse. 

Sjbr is of two kinds: (a) the physical, like 
the endurance of physical ills, whether active, as 
in performing difficult tasks, or passive, as in 
suffeiing blows, etc.; this kind is laudable; (b) 
the spiritual, like renunciation in face of natural 
impulses. According to its different objects, it is 

called by synonyms like dabt al- 7 iafs^ shu- 

hilm^ sa'at al-sadr^ kitinan al-sirr^ zuhd^ 
kiiftifa. From this wide range of meaning we can 
understand that Muhammad, when asked, could 
answ'er : is sabr'\ This kind is absolutely 

laudable {mahf}iud iSmm), 

As regards the greater or less strength of their 
sabr<f three classes of individuals are distinguish- 
able : (a) the very few in whom sabr has become 
a permanent condition; these are the siddikiift^ 
the innkarrabun\ (b) those in whom animal im- 
pulses predominate; (c) those in whom a con- 
tinual struggle is going on between the two im- 
pulses; these are the mnd^aliidTin\ perhaps Allah 
will heed them. One of the gnostics (says al- 
GhazSli) distinguishes three kinds of sdbirun : 
those w’ho renounce desires, these are the ta^ibun ; 
those who submit to the divine decree, these are 
the zahidun\ those who delight in whatever Allah 
allows to come upon them, these are the sidd'ikTin, 
In section VI, al-Ghazali shows how the be- 
liever requires sabr under all circumstances; (a) 
in health and prosperity; here the close connec- 
tion between sabr and gratitude is seen; (b) in 
all that does not belong to this category, as in 
the performance of legal obligations, in refraining 
from forbidden things, in whatever happens to a 
man against his will, either from his fellow-men 
or by God’s decree. 

As sabr is an indication of the struggle be- 
tween the two impulses, its salutary effect consists 
in all that may strengthen the religious impulse 
and weaken the animal one. The weakening of 
the animal impulse is brought about by asceticism, 
by avoiding w’hatever increases this impulse, e. g. 
by withdrawal, {^azld) or by the practice of what 
is permitted, e. g. marriage. The strengthening of 
the religious impulse is brought about (a) by 
the awakening of the desire for the fruits of the 
Mud^ahada^ e. g. by means of the reading of the 
lives of saints or prophets; (b) by giadually ac- 
customing this impulse to the struggle with its 
antagonist, so that finally the consciousness of 
superiority becomes a delight. 

Bibliography'. Besides the references in 
the text, see also : Sprenger, Diet, of the Techn. 
Tertns.^ i. 823 ; M. Asin Palacios, La mys- 

tique d'al-Gazzaii in the M.L'.O.B.., vii. 1^sqq.\ 
K. Hartmann, aBKuschairis Darstelliwg dcs Su- 


fituvis.^ Tuik. Bihl..^ xviii., Berlin 1914, In- 
dex; L. Massignon, Al-Hallaj., juariyr mystique 
de r Islam., Pans 1922, Index; do., Essai sur 

Ics origines de la mystique musuhnarie., 

Paris C922, Index. (A. ]. Wknsinck) 

SABR or Saiur, the aloe, the dried juice from 
the leaves of a group of African aloes belonging 
to the Tdiaceae; a bitter drug and strong purgative, 
described as early as by Dioscuiides. which is 
highly esteemed in Arab medicine. At the pIel^ent 
day the aloe of Sokotra is considered the best 
quality. Al-Dimashki {^Xukhbat al'Dahr.td^.'Sit\iX(zr\.^ 
p. 81) gives a good description of the plant: and 
a description of how the sap is obtained is given 
by al-Xuwairi; see also the lexicons (Lane, /.t’.r/Vcv/, 
ii. 1645) 

Bibliography. O. Warburg, Dii Pfaiizenzodt, 
iii. 448; I. Low, Bu' Flora der Juden. ii. 148 
sqq.\ Abu Mansur MuwafTak, Kit. al-Abniyci'^an 
Hakliik al-Adiviya. ed. Seligmann, p. 164, transl. 
by Abdul-Chalig Achundow, Halle 1893. p. 227: 
Ibn al-Baitar. transl. Lcclerc, ii. 361 — 367; E. 
Wiedemann, Aw/r., xUx; SBPAIS. 1916, p. 20. 

(J. Ruska) 

SABT, the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew 
Shabbat, the name of tlie Jewish day of 
rest. According to the Koran, Sura iv. 153, 
the Sai)bath was imposed upon the Jews on Sinai 
as a binding law; according to Sura xvi. 125, 
upon those “who have differences of opinion 
regarding this”, by which expression, according 
to the commentators, either the Jews or — vthich 
is more probable — the Jews and Chiistians 
are intended. Sura vii. 163 — 166, ii. 61, iv. 50 
contain allusions to a legend, according to which 
Jewish sabbath-breakers were punished by being 
turned into apes (or swine). This story is said 
to have happened at Aila (on the Red Sea) in 
the reign of David. 

Muhammad did not adopt the Sabbath com- 
mandment; on the contrary, he definitely rejected it. 
That the reason for it given in the Biide, namely 
that God rested from his labours on the seventh 
day, did not appeal to him, is indicated in the 
Koran ( 1 . 37) and in the Hadith they are very 
fond of referring to this, as Goldziher shows in 
his essay quoted below. It is on this alleged 
“rest of God” that the reproach of anthropomor- 
phism, continually made against the Jews, is very 
frequently based; as a result of the tendency of 
anti-Jewish polemics to culminate more and more 
on this point, the seventh day acquired an actually 
unfavourable character in many traditions and 
was characterized as a “day of deceit and treachery”, 
or as a day intended for evil things. 

That on the other hand the Jewish Sabbath 
formed the model for the institution of the 
Friday service may be regarded as certain. Tra- 
dition contains definite evidence of this (\\ en- 
sinck . Mohammed en de yoden te Medina.^ 
p. in sq.'). In its later development the briday 
observance borrowed many of the Jewish Sabbath 
laws or at least adopted features that recall them, 
but Friday never acquired the character of a day 
of rest. For further information on this see the 
article ryUM'A. 

Bibliography. Besides the commentaries 
on the Kor’an passages mentioned see es- 
pecially : 1 . Goldziher, Die Sabbat hinstitution 

im Islam (Gedenkbiich z. F.rinnerimg an D. 
Katif matin)., Breslau 1900, p. 86 — ; do., 
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Islamisme et ParsUtne^ K. H. Ji.^ xliii. (igoi), 
27 — 28; Becker, Zur Gischichle des islamischen 
Kultus in Der Islam^ iii. (1912), p. 378 sqq. 

Islam-Studien, Leipzig 1924, i. 477 W. 
Rudolph, Die Abhangl^keit des Qorans von 
yudentum tind Chris leniitm (Stuttgart 1922), 
p. 55 sq. (J. L. 1 'A.LACHE) 

SABTA. [See ceuta], 

ae-SABTI, Ahmad b. Dpa'far ai.-Khazrai)II 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-SabtI, a holy man famous for 
his virtues and his miracles, born at Ceuta in 540 
(= June 24, 1145 — June 12, H46) and died on 
Monday Djumada II 6, 601 (=; Jan. 31, 1205) at 
Marrakish where he was buried near the Tazriit 
gate. He studied more particularly under Abu '.\bd 
Allah al-FakhUrar, the pupil of the celebrated 
Kadi 'lyad of Ceuta. He was eloquent and had 
no difficulty in convincing his questioners; he was 
very pious and used to recite the Kur'an by day 
and night; he recommended the giving of alms. 
He himself kept nothing out of the numerous gifts 
he received, except what sufficed for his needs 
and those of his family for one day only. He 
returned good for evil and showed compassion to 
widows and orphans. At the beginning of his 
career he lived in a fundUk^ where he taught and 
with his fees provided for the wants of foreign 
students. He used to go through the streets of 
the town reprimanding and even beating those who 
did not say their prayers. 

The memory of the saint remained very vivid 
among the people but became surrounded by nu- 
merous legends. Thus he is said to have prophesied 
the capture of Ceuta by the Christians to punish 
his compatriots for their ill-treatment of him; legend 
relates that after his departure from this town, he 
was very badly received by the holy men of Mar- 
rakislj who feared that his cult would one day 
eclipse theirs ; he has actually become the prin- 
cipal patron saint of this town. But his power 
extends much farther. The popular belief in Mo- 
rocco sees in him the master of the winds who 
is invoked at sea to calm a storm and to raise 
the necessary wind during a calm. In many places 
in Algeria as well as in Morocco, the first measure 
of new grain is given to the poor in his honour. 

B i h I i 0 gr a f h y. Ahmad Baba, al- 

Iblihdii^ Fas 1317, p. 31; .Makkarl, AnaUctes^ 
Leiden 1858—61, ii. 68, Najh al-Tlh, Cairo 
1302, iv. 355 — ; t\non,, al-dJh'XkJiirni al~ 
sanya, Algiers 1921, p. 42; Ahmad b. Khaiid 
al-\au*ri al-Salawi, al-lstiksd^ Cairo 1312,1. 209; 
Ibn aI-Maw,akkit al-MisfiwI, TaUir aBAnfds fi 
I'Ba rlf bi ^xikh Abi d-Abbus^ Fas 1336; do., 
ob'Sidddai nBabadlya fi ’l-Ba^rif bi Mashdhlr n/- 
I/adrat ab-AfarrdkusJuya^ *341, p, 1 1 5. 

^ _ (Moh. Be.v Che.\eb) 

al-SABU', Surat al-Saiu'-^ the constellation 
of the Wolf, and Sura A'itus Sabid al-Bahr 
constellation of Cetus, k-Jra? (cf. al-Biru'ni’ 
al-Kanun al-Mas'-udl, Berl. Ms. or. 8". 275, p. 207 
a and 220 abj, xhe Surat al-SabiZ with the Arabs 
(just as with Ptoleuiyj consists of 19 single stars, 
none of which is of more than the third mag- 
nitude (according to modern star catalogues the 
brighte.st are of 2.8 and 2 9 magnitude). The 
Greeks called the constellation (undefined) r'o 
0 i)cnoy (= the beast); but even among the oldest 
Babylonians the suggestion of a raging beast 
-eems to have been present. The name is in 
Babylonian (mul) ur.be ( ^ (n,ul) LVidim), but in 


Sumerian: x Aakk.ibi kalbu shegu, which means 
“raging dog” flCoif probably — Lupus Cen- 
taurus to the north-e.i,:) ; cf. F. X. Kiigler, Stern- 
knnde tind Sterndicnst in Babil^ Krganzungen 
(Munster 1913/14, p. 28, 32, 223); a/-Xui^;L, which 
is also used for Lion i, in .Arabic piobably the 
direct reproduction of the Greek; to Sitviov; J. J. 
Scaliger, as a matter of fact, is said to have found 
on his Turkish plani-phere the name al-Asada, 
the lioness, applied to it. 

The animal was formerly thought of in close 
connection with the centaur. The latter was 
thought to hold the animal by the forefoot. The 
Arabs then called the stars of the two configu- 
rations, on account of their accumulation al-Sha- 
mdrikh (= br.rnch of palm with bunch of dates, 
or a bunch of grapes). 

Bibliography. T. Ideler, Cntersuchungcn 
uber den Cr sprung und die Bedeutung der 
Sternnanicn (Berlin 1809). p. 278 — 280; Fr. 
W. V. Lach, Anleitung cur Kenntnis der Stern- 
nanien (Leipzig 1796), p. 138 (to be used 
wlth_care). (C. Sciiov) 

SABUN soap (cf. English soap), has penetrated 
through Latin sapo and Greek aaTav as a loan- 
word to the East aUo. .According to Pauly-Wissowa, 
(Aea/enz. d. klass. Alter t.^ second series, iii. 1112, 
the ancients were not acquainted with our soap; 
in Pliny Sapo means a hair-dye [rutilandis capillis) 
and also medical salves; for cleansing purposes 
certain poor earths were used, which were some- 
times perfumed. There can, however, be no doubt 
that soap came into use in the middle ages along 
with other lathery lotions and in addition to its 
uses for cleansing the person and for washing was 
much used for external application in medicine. 
The statements made regarding its manufacture 
in Lane, Lexicon.^ iv. 1649 sound quite modern; 
the “Maghribi” soap, which is not cut into pieces 
but looks like boiled starch, is apparently our 
soft soap. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Baitar, French transl. 
by Leclerc, ii. 359; Abu Mansur Muwaffak, A'rV. 
al-Abniya ''a/i Hakd'ik al-AJwiya.,ed. Seligraano, 
p. 166, transl. by Abdul-Chalig Achundow, p. 
2 ^ _ (J. Ruska) 

SABUR. [See shapUk]. 

SABUR B. Ardashir, AbU Nasr, vizier of the 
Buyid Baha' al-Dawla [q. v.]. Sabur was appointed 
vizier in 380 (990 — 991). He did not, however, 
remain long in office, for he w,as dismissed in the 
following year, but in 382 (992 — 993) was restored 
to his former rank. At the same time Baha' al- 
Dawla also appointed Abu Mansur b, Salihan 
vizier and the two then acted jointly as viziers 
of the Buyid Emir, .\fter some time, however, the 
Dailaini troops began to show their dissatisfaction 
with Sabur; his house was sacked and he had to 
go into hMing (383 = 993 — 994). As his colleague 
Ibn Sabhan was not inclined to fill the office alone, 
.Abu i-Kasim 'Ah' b. Ahmad was given the post 
of vizier; but as soon as the Dailamis had settled 
down again .Sabur e.rme back. In 386 (996—997) 
Biha al-Oawla again appointed him vizier; this 
time he remained only two months in office and 
then went to al-Batlha. His public activities did 
not come to an end with this, however, for by 
t e yeai 390 (999 — looo) we again find him in 
Baghdad as vizier of Baha' al-Dawla. In Muhar- 
ram of the following year (December looo) 'the 
lurkish mercenaries mutinied and demanded that 
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iliL*) •ihouM be p.iid before L\kin^ the field. Sabdr 
iiaJ to dy; hostilities developed between the Turks 
:uul the rest of the populace in which the Sunnis 
to >k. the side of the former and it was only after 
much bloodshed that the riots were quelled. After 
S.iliiir had tied, he wrote to Baha' al-I)a\sla and 
laid the blame for what had happened on an 
'Alid, Abu d-Ho-san b. Vahy2.j and his companions 
and then appeared before B.aha' al-I)a\vlx in Shiraz 
and secured permission from him to arrest them. 
But when he wont to Wasit to carry out this 
plan, he was outwitted and had to abandon it. In 
the meanwhile Abu d-Hasan had made his peace 
with Baha^ al-I)awla and when in the beginning 
of Ijjumada I, 392 (end of March, 1002) Sabur 
appeared in Baghdad, the latter had played his 
la.st card, so that he left the city within the same 
month and retired again to al-bapha. He died in 
416 (1025 — •1026), In the first period of his vizier- 
ate — in 381 (991 — 992) or, according to another 
statement, not till 383(9)3 — 994) — he had founded 
a great library, to which he is said to have pre- 
sented over 10,000 volumes This existed down 
till Tughrulbeg's entry into Baghdad when it was 
set on fire. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Aiiilr, al- Kamil (ed. 

Tornberg), ix. 54 sq., 64, 67 sq., 71, 90, 115, 

1 19, 246^ The Historical Remains of Hilal as^ 

Sabi (ed. Amedroz), see Index. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

§AD, the fourteenth letter of the usual Arabic 
alphabet (numerical value : 90 ; cf. the article 
Ani)j\D). Ilow' the now usual form of Sad deve- 
loped out of the Nabataean (still closely resem- 
bling the primitive Semitic form) form of the letter 
may be seen from plate I of the article arabi.a, 
ARADic writing). As to its pronunciation, 
Sad was even in ancient times and still is an 
unvoiced, velarised (and according to Meinhof 
“stopped”) alveolar spirant, in W'hich a groove is 
formed on the front part of the tongue. All these 
elements (except perhaps the last) w’ere recog- 
nised and described as early as Sibawaihi. Of our 
European sounds the French s in son is nearest 
to it, if we add the so-called itbak (velarisation : 
according to Meinhof, with “stopping” at the 
same time. — Sibawaihi only notes the transition 
from s into 2 (and further into z) before d (for 
example, maziar instead of masdarf.^ at the present 
day it is also found before other voiced consonants 
(cf. Egyptian Arabic zitghaiyar <( sughaiyrf). For 
further information see Schaade, Sibawaihi' s Latit- 
hhre (see Index). Cf. also Mattson, Etudes phono- 
logiqnes sur U dialecte arabe vi 4 lgaire de Beyrouth 2 
(Upsala 1911), p. 24 j(/. and especially C. Meinhof, 
PVas sind emphatische Laiite.^ und wie sind sU ent- 
standenP in the Zeitsehr, f. Eingehor encnsprachen.^ 
xi. 81 — 106 (especially p. 83 — S6). — Sad is also 
the title of Sura xxxviii of the Korean. 

(A. Schaade) 

SA'D, constellation of good fortune, a 
common name in Arab astronomy for small groups 
of stars. They are all in the three adjoining con- 
stellations of Pegasus , Aquarius and Capricorn 
and usually consist of two, sometimes of three or 
four stars of low magnitude. Four groups form 
four successive stations of the moon, namely 22. 
Sdd al-dhabih =r g /3 in Capricorn, 23. Sdd huld 
= /X V g in Aquarius, 24. Su'd al-sdud = ^ J in 
Aquarius and 25. Sa^d al-akhbiya = y ^ in 
Aquarius. A further four belong to Pegasus : sa^d 


al-baha im (5^ v), sdd al-hiioiani (^|), sa^d al-nuz^ 
(a^) and sad al-matar (;f 0). La',tly sd^d al-ntulk 

= a 0 in Atjuarius. 

Bi b lio grap h y : L. Ideler. Lditersuchungen 
uber den I’ r sprung uni die Bedeuiung der 
SternndJfien.^ p. 114, 191 289. 

(]. Rusk A) 

SA^D n. AiU W.vKKAS, an Arab general. Ilis 
father's full name was Malik b. Wuhaib b. "Abd 
Manaf b. Zuhra b. Kilah b. Murra. Sa'^d, who had 
become a convert 10 Rlam at the age of seven- 
teen (cf. al-Bukhaif, Maul fib Lil-Anfir^ bab 31; 
Ibn Madja, Sun in., introductory chapter, bab ii), 
was one of the oldest companions of the Pio- 
phet, being a special favourite of his and one of 
those who had been promised Paradise (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, i. 193; ii. 222)*, he took part not 
only in the battles of Hadr and Chud but also 
in the campaigns that followed. When al-Mu- 
thanna b. Haritha, who assumed command in al- 
Hira after the departure of l^ialid b. al-Walld, 
in view of the danger threatening of an encounter 
with the Persians, asked the Caliph ^Om.ar for 
reinforcements, the latter at first appeared in- 
clined to take command of the army himself, 
probably simply in order to stir up the enthusiasm 
of the Muslims; in the end, however, he did not 
do so but gave the post of commander-in-chief to 
Sa^d, according to one version because ^arir b. 
'Abd Allah al-BadjalT, who had already been sent to 
the ^Irak to support the hard pressed Muslims, 
would not consent to be subordinate to the BakrI 
al-Muihanna. In spite of his proved bravery and 
ability, the Beduin al-Muthanna, w’ho had not 
adopted Islam till after the death of Muhammad, 
would, in view of the well known jealousy among 
the Arab tribes, probably have proved less suit- 
able as commander-in-chief than Sa'^d who be- 
longed to an old Meccan family and was known 
to be one of the most faithful followers of the 
I Prophet. Sa'd advanced against the Persians with 
i a large army and encamped at al-Kadisiya [q. v., 
i ii. 6n sqql\ on the frontiers of Persia and Arabia. 

I Here — probably in the first half of the year 16 
I (summer of 637) — * a great battle was fought, 
which is said to have lasted several days; the 
details of it have been much elaborated by the 
Arab historians. Illness prevented SaM from taking 
part in the battle personally and he had to confine 
himself to directing the whole operations, which, 
however, was not quite in accordance with the 
traditional Arab custom. After the Sasanian leader 
Rustam had fallen, the slaughter ended in the 
complete defeat of the Persians and Sa^d w^as now 
I master of the whole of "Irak al-^Arabi; nor were 
I the Persians able to hold permanently al-Mada^in 
i [q. V.], the capital of the provinces east of the 
i Tigris, The young Sasanian king Yezdedjird had 
i to flee and abandon his capital to Sa^d. When 
j the latter entered the city, he obtained countless 
! booty and made al-Mada^in his headquarters for 
i the time being. At the end of the same year his 
nephew Ha^im b. ‘‘Ctba b. Abi Wakkas again 
inflicted a disastrous defeat on the Persians at 
Djaliila [q. v.]. 

To this period also belongs the foundation of 
Kufa. To Sa"d likewise is due the credit of having 
; made a strong military camp here, which in course 
' of time grew into an important city; Sad was 
appointed first governor of the rapidly growing 
settlement. He seems, however, not to have paid 
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due attention to the Caliph’s insistence on the 
maintenance of old-fashioned simplicity. At any 
rate we are told that Sa"d built a splendid palace 
in Kufa modelled on the Tak-i Khusraw at al- 
Mada^in; but when 'Omar, who feared the in- 
jurious influence of Persian luxury on the simple 
habits of the Arabs, heard of this, he is said to 
have administered a sharp rebuke to SaM and 
even to have had the palace burned by Muham- 
mad b. Maslama. Sa'd was dismissed from his I 
post as early as the year 20 (640/641) because the ‘ 
fickle and turbulent inhabitants of Kufa — of all ; 
possible elements, Arabs and Persians, Jews and ; 
Christians — accused him of being unjust and ! 
tyrannical. When, however, Muhammad b. Maslama | 
appeared in Kufa by the Caliph’s order to investigate ! 
Sa'd’s conduct in his office, only one or two in- ! 
dividuals dared to appear against him. Nevertheless I 
Sa'd was dismissed and ‘.\mmar b. Vasir appoint- | 
ed his successor ; but the latter only remained a | 
short time in office and was followed by al-Mughira I 
b. Shu'ba [q. v.]. The great military and admini- j 
strative services of Sa'd were, however, later fit- ! 
tingly recognised by 'Omar. When on his death- 
bed the latter empowered six of Muhammad’s 
most trusted companions to choose a new ruler 
within three days, he chose Sa'd as one of his 
advisers and is even said to have added that if 
Sa'd was not given the office himself, he would 
recommend the future Caliph to compensate him 
with a goveinoiship, because he had been re- 
moved from his post neither for incompetence 
nor for treacherous conduct. Following this sug- 
gestion, 'Othman in 25 (645/6) restored to him 
the governorship of Kufa; again, however, he was 
dismissed after a short period of office and his 
place given to al-Walrd b. ‘L’kba b. Abt Mu'ait. 
After the assa.ssination of 'Othman, Sa'd was re- 
quested to come forward as a claimant to the 
thione but declined, because he wished to live 
in peace; nor was he inclined to take any steps 
to take vengeance on the murderers. When 'jMi was 
chosen Caliph, Sa'd declined to pay homage to 
him and retired to his estate in al-'Aktk, where 
he lived till his death remote from politics, which 
one of his sons made a reproach against him 1 
(Muslim, Zuhd^ trad. 1 1 ; .-Mjmad b. Hanbal, Mus- 
nail., i. 168, cf. 177). According to the usual 
statement he died in 50 (670/671) or 55(674/675), 
aged about 70. He is said to have left vast wealth 
behind him and was buried in Medina. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, Tabakdt (ed. 
Sachau), iii/i. 97 ryt/., vi. 6; Ibn Hisham (ed. 
Wustenfeld), see Index; al-Baladhuri (ed. de 
Goeje), see Index; al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 
passim; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kaviil (ed. Tornberg), 
see Index; do., Ijsd al-Ghaba.^ ii. 290 sqq,\ ! 
Ibn Hadjar, al-lsaba^ ii. NO. 4086; al-Nawawi 
(ed. Wustenfeld), p. 275 jy.; al-Ya'kubi (ed. 
Houtsma), see Inde.x; al-Wakidi, transl. Well- 
hausen, see Index; Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, 
al-Kiyad al;iadiia (Cairo 1327), i. 17 s'qq.., ii.’ 
292 sqq. ^ Wellhausen, Skizzett und Vot arbeiten.^ 
VI. 70 jyy., 95 sqq . ; Caetani, Atwali dell' Islam 
see Index. (K. V. Zetterstken) 

^ SA'D B. Mu'aph e. ai.-Nu'.man b. iMiru" al- 
Kais b. Zaid b. 'Abd ai.-Ashhal ae-A.xsarI ai.- 
Awsl, a contemporary of Muhara'mad’s. 

Sreat clan oif the Banu 
Abd al-Ashhal in Medina. Sa'd was won over to 
the new faith by Mas'ab b. 'Umair, who accom- 


panied the twelve Medina participants in the first 
meeting at al-'.\kaba [q. v.] when they returned 1 

home and made .r successful propaganda for Is- 
lam. From the vciy first he showed great zeal t 

for the faith and when Muhammad undertook an 
expedition against T.uwat, he appointed Sa'd (or, 
according to a different lepoit al-Sahb b. 'Llhman 
b. Maz'tin) to be his deputy in Medina. The latter 
carried the standard in the battle of Badr and with 
.Sa'd b. ‘Ubada [q. v.] he went to the assistance of 
the Prophet when the latter was wounded in the 
battle of L'hud. Like Sa'd b. 'L'bada and Usaid b. 

Hudair, he protested against the negotiations with 
the Ghatafan in the ‘‘war of the ditch’’, but was 
soon afterwaids severely wounded in the hand 
by the arrow of a KuraidiT. After the retreat of 
the confederates Muhammad decided to rid him- 
self of the troublesome Banu Kuraiza and began 
to besiege them in Medina, although their only 
crime lay in the fact that they had remained 
neutral during the “war of the ditch”. The nego- 
tiations, which they were soon forced to begin 
with the Prophet, ended in their surrendering un- 
conditionally, probably in the hope that they 
could save themselves through the intervention of 
their former allies, the AwsTs. When Muhammad 
asked them whether they would leave the decision 
to a man of the tribe of Aws they declared their 
readiness to do so. Sa'd, who lay mortally wounded 
in the mosque where he was being tended by a 
woman, was then asked for his opinion and after 
he had secured a promise from the Prophet and 
all present that they would obey his decision im- 
plicitly, he declared that the men should be 
killed, the women and children sold as slaves 
and their property divided. The verdict was put 
into c.xecution the next day. Over 600 Jews are 
said to have sacrificed their lives for their faith 
I and soon afterwards Sa'd also died of his wound; 
he is represented in Tradition as a glorified hero 
of the faith. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd (ed. Sachau), ii. 

It, 2 — 13; Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenfeld), 290, 

322, 344, 433, 439, 445, 674, 697; Tabari (ed. 
de Goeje), passim ; Ibn al-.^thir, al-Kamil (ed. 
Tornberg), see Index; do., Csd al-GhZiba^ ii. 

296 ryy.; Ibn Hadjar, al-IsUba.^ ii. N^. 4096; 

Nawawi (ed. Wustenfeld), s. v.; Ya'kObi (ed. 
Houtsma), ii. 52, 53; al-Wakidi, transl. Well- 
hausen, see Index; Caetani, Annuli dell' Islam, 
see Index; A. J. Wensinck. Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina (Leiden 190SJ, p. 171 —173. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

SA'D B Muhammad. [See haisa baisa]. 

SA'D B. 'Lbad.a b. Dui.aim b. H.tRrniA b. AbI 
HaZIMA B. XH-a'I-ABA B. TaRIF AI.-KllAZRADli, 
a. contemporary of Muhamma d’s. '1 he 
distinguished and prosperous Sa'd was one of the 
few people who were able to write in Arabia in 
his time; he was besides celebrated as a fine 
swimmer and archer. In the history of Islam we 
first meet with his name in the accounts of the 
second meeting at al-'Akaba [q. v.] where he is 
in^entioned among the nine Khazradjis who were 
chosen to be guarantors (nakib) of the new con- 
verts. He then fell into the hands of the Meccans 
and w-as severely handled by them; it was only 
through the intervention of two Meccan friends, 
to whom he had once done valuable service, that 
he succeeded in escaping. During Muhammad’s 
expedition against al-Abwa' [q. v.] .Sa'd 'remained 
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behind as his deputy in Medina. In the battle of 
r.adr, according to the most reliable authority, he 
did not take pari; on the other hand he was at 
the battle of L'hud where witii Sabi b. Mu'adh 
[<p V.] he tended the \vounde<l Trophel. In the 
other military enterprises of Muhammad also, he 
proved himself an exceedingly energetic champion 
of IsUm, and several times acted as standard- 
bearer. In particular he distinguished himself by 
,.;rcat liberality. During the siege of the Ilanu Nadir 
lie distril)uled dates among the Muslims at his 
o\Nn expense; the trooji'. besieging the Ilanu 
Kuraiza were likew-ise supplied with provisions by 
him. He supp^^rted the expedition to 'rabtik by 
a particularly handsome contribution. When the 
Prophet began secret negotiations with the two 
chiefs of the Oliatafan in the “war of the ditch’’, j 
b yaina b. Hisn and al-Harith b. '^Awf and pro- j 
mi^ed them a third of the next date-harvest of 
Medina if they would retire and the (Vhatafan 
declared their readiness to do so. his plan met 
with opposition from those Muslims who were 1 
inclined for fighting; the most ardent opponents \ 
of the attempt to bring about an agreement I 
are said to have been SaM b. ^Ubada, SaM b. j 
Mu'^adh and L said b. Hudair. In the intended j 
campaign against Mecca which led to the treaty 
of al-Hudaibiya Sard’s energy and thirst for 
fighting were clearly seen. Although he insisted 
that Muhammad should take the necessary pre- 
cautions and provide the Muslims with the neces- 
sary weapons, the Prophet declined to follow his 
advice. After the death of 'Abd Allah b. Cbaiy 
[q. V.] Sa‘d became undisputed head of the Khaz- 
radjls and it need cause no surprise that he was 
proposed as successor to the Prophet. As soon as 
the news of Muhammad’s death had spread through 
Medina, the Aw's and Khazradj assembled; Sa‘'d 
addressed them and recommended some one among 
the Ansar. The majority of those present were already 
inclined to pay homage to him at once. Then 
other Muslims appeared, notably Abii Bakr and 
“^Oraar, and after fairly heated negotiations which 
threatened to end in open fighting, Abu Bakr 
received homage as Caliph. Henceforth Sa'^d retired 
from public life and later went to al-Hawran 
where he died “two and a half years after the 
accession of ^Omar” i. e. about the year 15 (636/637). 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'^d, Tabakat (ed. 
Sachau), iii, ii, 142 — 145; vii. 11, 115 sq.\ Ibn 
Hisham (ed. Wustenfeld), see Index; Tabari (ed. 
de Goeje), passim; Ibn al-Ajhlr, al-Kamil (ed. 
Tornberg), see Index; do,, Usd al-Ghaba., ii. 
283 — 285; Ibn Hadjur, ahlsaba^ ii. N®. 4066; 
Nawawi (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 274 sq.\ al-Wakidi, 
transl Wellhausen, see Index; Ya'^kubi (ed. Houts- 
ma), i. 267; ii. 136, 137; Caetani, Anfiali dell' 
Islam., see Index. (K. V. Zettersteen) 

SA^D B ZangI Ahu Shuhia^ Muzaffar ai.-DIn, 
Salgharid Ataheg of Pars. According to the Ta^rikh~i 
Guztda he claimed the ihione at the death of his 
elder brother, Takla b. Zangi, but his claim w'as 
contested by his cousin Tughril, the son of his 
father's elder brother Sunkur, who had founded the 
dynasty. Tughril retained the royal title for nine 
years, but throughout that period warfare between 
him and his cousin continued w'ithout a decisive 
result for either, the country was wasted and depo- 
pulated, none would till the ground, and famine 
and pestilence smote the people. At length, iu 
599/600 (1203), captured his cousin and as- 
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cended the thione of Kars according to Mirkh^and 
this happened in 693 u., after Tughril had been 

defeated by lakla) t ut at the beginning of his 
reign the famine was so sore in the land that the 
I strong slew and ate the weak, and even when the 
i famine had abated the pestilence remained, but 
1 Sahl gra<liially restored prosperity to his people, 
j and, having comjileted this task, conquered Kirman 
from the Shabankara^. In 612/13 (1216) he invaded 
'^Iiak, but was taken prisoner by the aimy of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Kh^anzmshah, and iu order to 
regain his freedom was obliged to pay a ransom 
of two thirds of a year's revenue of his kingdom, 
to surrender Istakhr and Ashkuran, and to agree 
to pay tribute annually. On his return to Shiraz 
his son Abu Bakr, who had occupied the throne 
during his captivity, opposed his restoration, and a 
battle was fought betw’een father and son, in which 
SaM was wounded in the eye with an arrow, but the 
citizens admitted him into the city by night, and 
he seized and imprisoned his son. When Sultan Dja- 
lal-al-Din Kh^^anzmshah passed through Fars on his 
return fri)m India in 1 224 he interceded for Abu bakr, 
and succeeded in peisuading SaM to release him. 

SaM b. Zangi died in 629/630 (1231), or, ac- 
cording to Mirldi'^'aDd on the 21st of Djumada I 
623 (May 20th 1226), and was succeeded by his 
son, Abu Bakr. 

Bibliography'. Hamd-.Allah Mustawfi al- 
Kazwini, Ta^rlJAid-Guzida (Gibb Memorial Series) 
i. 503 jy.: Mir ^wand, Raivtlat al’Safa (Tihrau 
lithographed edition 1266) i. 176; Djuwaini. Tal’’ 
rikhd Djihan-Gusha (G M S) ii. 96. 202; 

Muhammad al-Nasawi, SuUan Djelal 

ed^D'lfl Alankolnrit.^ transl. Houdas, Paris 1895? 
p. 5 sq.. 24—26, 33 — 34 - Cr. W. Haig; 
SA^D al-DAWLA. [See hamdanids]. 

SA'D al-DIN. [See sa'iTva]. 

SA'Dal-DIN B.HASA.viiJAN'. [See kho£Jaefendi]. 
SA'D al-DIN al-HAMAWI, Muhammad b. 
al-Mu^aiyad r. Aei 'i.-Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
HamawuaiH, born in 587 (ngi) or 595 (1198/9). 
q'he surname of al-Hamawi has nothing to do with 
the town of Hama but comes from his great- 
grandfather Hamawaih or Hamoye ; in some old 
texts the more correct form Hamuyi is found 
(//-w-7i;-r-r). According to al-Yafi'^i , he was a 
native of Djuwain. In his youth he joined in 
Kh'^arizm the Dervish body called Dhahabiya-i 
Kubra'anya which had gathered round the great 
Sufi Nadjm al-Din Kubra and he became one of 
the twelve great Khalifa of the ^aikh. Like many 
of the latter's disciples he emigrated during the 
period of Mongol domination. After leading a 
retired and devout life in Syria in the Ojabal 
Kasiyiin, he returned to Khorasan and settled at 
Bahrabad- He died on Friday loth ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
(on the day of the '^Id al-kurban) In 658 A. H. 
(Nov. JO, 1260), according to the author of the 
TKrlkhrt Gttzuhu or in 650 (Feb. li, 1252), accord- 
ing to the Nafahat al-Vns (whose statements are 
based on al-Yafi'T). His tomb is also at Bahrabad, 
SaM al-Din was one of the famous mystics of 
his time. Sadr al-Din al-KonyawI took part while 
a young man in his mystic gatherings. Ai-\ a6'i also 
speaks of his disciples, of his miracles and of 
sayings attributed to him. In the collections of 
legendary lives we read that his soul quitted his 
body for 13 days. Sa'd al-Din composed mystical 
poems in Arabic and Persian, especially 
he was also the author of several treatises on the 
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lasa-i^'WKf ^ such as the Makhub al-A'^liyli and 
the Sadja7tdjal al-ArivZih wa-Nukush al-Alu'ah\ 
according to HadjdjI Khalifa, this last work was 
written at Hims. In the opinion of several Muslim 
authors who deal with mysticism, however, these 
treatises are very obscure because of the great 
number of veiled allusions. 

His son Sultan al-Muhaddithin Sadr 
al-Din Ibrahim had been summoned from 
Bahrabad by the Amir Nawruz, at the time of the 
conversion of Ghazan I^an to Islam (Daw/ai-Skak, 
ed. Browne, p. 213, on the authority of al-Banakati). 
Down to the eleventh century of the Hidjra 
(eighteenth A.D.). We find at Bahrabad dervishes 
whose silsila dated back to SaM al-Din; among 
them was Mu'ini-i DjuivainI, author of an imi- 
tation of the Gulisla/t (Dawlat-Shah, p. 241). The 
Sufi Mawlana SaM al-Din of Bahrabad, mentioned by 
al-Nawa'icontinually recited the sayings of the Shaikh. 
The tradition of the Y a sa wis wrongly regards him 
as one of the khalifa of Ahmad al-YasawI. 

Bibliography. al-Yafi‘i, MtPat al-djinan 
MS. Nur-i ‘Othmani N®. 3416; al-DjamI, Na- 
fahat at-Vns^ ed. Calcutta 1858, p. 492 sqq. 
(p. 4S5 of the printed Turkish transl.); Hidayat, 
Riyad al-'Arifin., p. 83 ; Mawlana Ghulam Sarwar 
al-Lahawri, Khazinat al-A^ya, Cawnpore 1903, 
ii. 270; Ta^rlkli-i GinJda., Gibb Mem. Series, 
xiv., p. 790; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat 
al-Kulub.^ Gibb Mem. Series, xxiii. 150, 174; 
Hadjdji Mirza Ma%um, Tars’ ikh al-Haka’ik., 
Tihran 1316, ii. 152; Hadjdji Khalifa, KasAf 
al-Zunun.^ ed. Fltigel, iii. 77, 582, ed. Bolak) i. 427 ; 
Flugel, Die Arab.^ I’ers. «. Turk. HSS. der 
K. K. Ilifbtbliolhek zti IVie/t, i. 61 1 ; al-Xawa’i, 
Nasa’ini al-Mahabba (transl. and continuation 
of Xafahat al-l’ns).. MS. of the Bibiiotheque 
Nationale N**. 316; Kopriilu Zade F'u'ad, Ilk 
niutasawu'ijier^ Constantinople 1918, p. 42. 

(KdPRULU Zade Fu’ad) 
SA'D AI.-DIN KOPEK or GonEK (in early 
texts and inscriptions; A'-ii-i-k ibn Muhammad f 
a very important peisonage in the history of 
the Sahijults of Asia Minor. There is a tradition 
according to which he was himself a convert to 
Islam but this is contradicted by the fact that his 
father was called Muhammad. His origin and date 
of birth are unknown. We BrA meet with him as 
tardjuman in the palace of ‘Ala" al-Din Kaikubad 
and next, in connection with ‘Ala" al-Din's building 
operations at Kubadabad (on this place and its 
buildings see Khalil Edhem, Kaisariye Shehri., 
Constantinople 1334, p. 50), as inlmar and as’ 
amir shikar. As the office of amir .^ikar was of 
considerable importance in the Saldjuk palaces 
we may deduce th.it in the reign of ‘Aia" al-Din’ 
Sa‘d al-Din was already one of the most impor- 
tant personages in the state. Indeed, there still 
stands in a plain three hours from Konya on the 
road from Kony a to Ak-Sarai a large khSn which 
Sa‘d al-Din built, the interior of which was com- 
pleted in the last year of ‘Ala’ al-Din (638 = 
1237); at that date then he already occupied an 
important position. It is not, however, tilt the 
early years of the reign of Ghiyath al-Din Kai- 
jrhusraw that we find Sa'd al-Din playing an im- 
portant part in history. He had attached himself 
to Ghiyath al-Din and supported the latter's claim 
to the throne ag.ainst Tzz al-Din Kfirdj Arslan: 
It IS to his influence also that we must attribute 
the fact that Husam al-Din Kir Khan, one of the 


Amirs of l^wSrizm, who had taken refui;c uiih 
the Saldjuks and who wa>. governor of Sivvas, 
was accubed of belonging to '’Izz al- Din’s party 
and imprisoned. As a result of that event the 
Amirs of hUi^'afizm, settled in Asia Minor, laid 
waste the Saldjuk empire wnh thousands of Kh^a» 
rizmis and went on into S)ria and Mesopotamia 
where after numerous adventures they were in the 
end wiped out completely (cf. KamJl al-Din, 
Histoire iCAlep^ ed. Blochet, Paris 1900, p. 21 1; 
Kopriilu Zade Fu'ad, AriaJoluda Islaijilyet^ p. 60). 
With the principal amirs of the time of 'Ala^ al- 
Din, SaM al'Din was an accomplice of this Sultan 
in the execution of his mother-m-law , Malika 
‘Adiliya, and her two sons ; in this way he attained 
considerable influence. Ibn Bibi and the historians 
who follow him are wrong in making Sa^d al-Din 
exclusively responsible for these crimes, which 
were repeated in 634/51=1238/9. As public opi- 
nion was greatly shocked by these happenings, 
Sahl al-Din Kopek was appointed commander of 
a military expedition; in the month of Dhu ’ 1 -Hidj- 
635 (July-Aug., 1238) he captured Shumaishat. 
Profiting by the influence, vvhich this victory se- 
cured him, he succeeded in having great amirs 
like Husam al-Din Kaimari and KamM al-Din 
KamyJr put to death. But the Sultan, who, on the 
one hand, wished to clear himself of the general 
repugnance which he had inspired by putting all the 
responsibility on Sa'd al-Din and, on the other, w'as 
anxious to get rid of an accomplice who threatened 
to become dangerous, had him put to death treacher- 
ously. Ibn Bibi gives a detailed account of this. 

The great ^an of Sa'^d al-Din already menti- 
oned is known among the people as the Zazadm 
ICJiany. This imposing structure measuring 200 — 
240 feet long and 200 feet broad is now in ruins. 
At the outer gate is an inscription of 634 a. H. 
dedicated to Ghiyath al-Din Kaildiusraw’. Tradition 
says that Kopek Oghlu, who played a certain 
part in the history of Amasia during the reign of 
Sultan Mehmed I, was a grandson of Sa'd al- 
Din and that at the place now called Kopek 
Koyi in the vicinity of the town there is a ciftlik.^ 
which belonged to the family. This tradition, how- 
ever, is devoid of definite proofs. 

Bih lio g y ap hy (besides the works mentioned 
in the text); Iloutsma, Recueil de TcAies relatifs 
li I histou e des Se/djoucides^ vol. iii, and iv,, 
Leiden 1902, Index; Khalil Edhem, A'nisariye 
^ehri.^ C'onstaatinople 1334, pp. 73 — 4; Xcdjfb 
‘Asim we-Mehmed ‘Arif, ^OlAmanll Ta’rikhi, 
Constantinople 1335, p. 443 ; fonya Rehberi, Con- 
stantinople 1229. (Koprulu Zade Fu’ad) 

SA D al-FIZR is the name Ijy which a large 
section of the tribe of Tamlm is named. The 
curious name Fizr has received no satisfactory 
explanation and the philologist Abu Mansur al- 
Azhari asserts that he never met any person who 
could explain it. Some lexicographers explain it 
as meaning “more than one”, others as “goats”, 
but we may assume that Ibn Duraid is correct 
when he derives it from the verb '^fazara" with 
the meaning “to split” and that means 

a chip ’ or “fragment”. The Arab genealogists 
giv e the name of the common ancestor as Sa‘d 
b. Zaid Manat b. Tamim and relate tales to ac- 
count for the curious name «hich amount to the 
lollowing : Su'd had much cattle which he ordered 
his sons by different mothers, to take to pasture; 
they refused and he invited the kindred tribesmen 
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of Malik b. Zaid ManSt to como and rob the 
camels. Then w hen only goats remained he gave 
his sons the same order and they again refused 
to take them to pasturage. In his anger he called 
-Vrabs of every tribe together (or, according to 
another version, took his animals to the fair of 
'L’kaz) and asked them to take each one goat as 
plunder (Jnia/iada)^ but allowed no one to take 
more than one. Thus the goats were scattered all 
over the country and this is said to be the origin 
of the proverb: “1 shall not do that till the goats 
of al-Fizr (are collected again into one herd)”. 
The goats are probably imagined to have had the 
wasm or brand-mark of his clan. The underlying 
idea appears to be that the divisions of this tribe 
were found scattered over the whole of Eastern 
.Arabia. The tribe of Tamira is mentioned in the 
remotest antiquity, centuries earlier than the -\rab 
genealogists can imagine, and the genealogies in 
their case are more ficticious than with other tribes, 
and all they can serve is to show which of the 
clans shortly before and after the introduction of 
Islam felt to possess a certain relationship. The 
poet al-AWital says; “In every wadi are Sa'd” 
pointing to their wide distribution. Of the many 
subdivisions mentioned by genealogists only 
those derived through his sons Ka'b and al-Harith 
appear to have had a claim to pure descent, 
■while the descendants of the other sons, 'Abd Shams, 
DjusJsam, 'Awf, 'UwSfa and Malik were called the 
“Abn 5 ^”. There were doubts as to the purity of 
their descent; they were settled in Bahrain and 
had largely intermixed with the Persian settlers 
when this province was under Persian rule. They 
were as regards numbers perhaps the largest Arab 
tribe and for this reason played an important part 
in the -wars shortly before Islam and during the 
conquests and many persons mentioned in the 
early times of Islam were members of the various 
clans of Sa'd al-Fizr. They sided with '.-Mi during 
the struggle for the caliphate and were most pro- 
minent during the unruly times in l^urasan under 
the later Oraaiyads and appear to have settled 
in Persia in large numbers. Others emigrated to 
North-Africa and the Aghlabi ruleis of Ifrikiya 
claimed descent from them. The many subdivisions 
cannot be enumerated here, but it must be stated 
that the genealogists are far from unanimous in 
the affiliation of the various sections, and their 
names disappear early from history under the 
general name of Tamim. — Importance may be 
attached to the tribe of SaM al-Fizr and their 
nearest kindred clans for having spoken that 
Arabic which forms the basis of the classic Arabic 
of literature, as the earliest philologists seem to 
have framed the rules of Arabic grammar upon 
the dialect of Tamim. This was no doubt on ac- 
count of their widespread diffusion through which 
their dialect was understood in most parts of Arabia. 

E i b Ho gr a p h y. Arabic Lexica s, v, Fizr', 
Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Ishtikak^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 150 sqq.-, A. A. Bevan, The Xakci’iii of Jazir 
and al-Farazdak fLeiden 1905 — 12), passim', 
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p. 236; al-Nuwairl, Nihayat aNArab (Cairo 
1342), ii. 344 — S; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, aNlkd 
al-Farid (Cairo 1316), li. 42; Kitab al-A gh ant, 
passim ; Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, L. 
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dealing with the early history of .Arabia and 
Islam. (F, Krenkow) 
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SADA, a town in South Arabia, the 
capital of the district of the same name in Yemen. 
It lies on the pilgrim road from Mekka to San'a^ 
60 parasangs (180 miles) or five days’ journey 
from the latter town. In the days of paganism 
the town is said to have been called Djuma' and 
to have been built on the site later occupied by 
Hisn Talanimus built by the Imam al-Mutawakkil 
‘ala ’llah Ahmad b. Sulaiman b. al-Mutahhir. 
According to al-Hamdanl, the name Sa‘da owes 
its origin to the following circumstance: — a man 
from the Hidjaz, who was passing by the strong 
castle that stood in Djuma‘ and lay down ex- 
hausted beside it, marvelling at its height called 
out twice lakad sa^^adahti “he has raised it in 
fine fashion”. Similar popular etymologies are 
found in other places. Six minutes south of the 
modern Sa‘da lay the village of al-Khanik. where 
the ruins of a great reservoir for irrigating the 
land and of other buildings survived into Muslim 
times. Near Sa‘cla is also the town of al-Ghail. 
which name al-Birunt would regard as the ancient 
name of Sa'da. 

Sa'da was and — in spite of the catastrophes 
that have ovenvhelmed it — still is a flourishing, 
populous and wealthy town, in which merchants 
from all parts, especially from al-Ba.sra, met. The 
principal industry of the city has always been the 
dressing of hides and sole-leather which was ex- 
ported mainly to the Hidjaz and Yemen, and the 
manufacture of leather water-skins of particularly 
fine quality. For Sa‘da lies in the very centre of 
very vast plantations of the karar tree (acacia 
Arabica IV.), the leaves of which are used in 
dressing leather. In Sa‘da excellent lances (sa‘idl) 
and spear-heads used also to be made. Iron, which 
was brought to .Sa'da from the vicinity in the 
form of dust and was purified there, must have 
been used for the latter. Iron is still found near 
Sa‘da. Gold used also to occur in the neighbour- 
hood — at al-Kufa‘a — . The flourishing trade of 
the town and the busy caravan traffic as well as 
its native industry yielded large sums in dues and 
taxes to the treasury of the Zaidi Imams, whose 
capital it was. Yakut estimated the yield at 100,000 
dinars. The Imams al-Hadi Yahya b. al-Husain 
(d. 298 = 910/911) and YOstif b. Y’ahya (d. 430 
= 1012/13) are buried in Sa'da. 
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SADAK. [See mahr]. 

SADAKA, alms, is so called, according to the 
Arab writers, from the verb sadaka, because the 
Muslim’s almsgiving shows the sincerity (sidk) of 
his religion; but it is, in point of fact, merely a 
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transliteration of the Hebrew word seduka^ which 
meant originally “honesty”, but was used by the 
Pharisees for what they considered the chief duty 
of the pious Israelite, namely almsgiving, a meaning 
which it still retained at the time of the coming 
of Islam and afterwards. Its proper sense is, there- 
fore, voluntary or spontaneous almsgiving or what 
we call “charity”. 

Arabic authors, however, use the word Sadaka 
in two different senses. In the first place it is 
frequently employed as synonymous with Zakat 
[q. V.], that is, the legal poor-rate, which is in- 
voluntary, and of which the amount is fixed. It 
is so used in the Korean, ix. 58 ryy., 104 sq. (see 
Lane, s. v.). It is so used also in the ilu-ujaltti 
of Malik ibn Anas, in which, in the Kitdb al- 
Zakat^ Sadaka is substituted for Zakat. He does 
this apparently when it is a case of Zakat upon 
quadrupeds (mawashi.^ camels, flocks and herds), 
but also in other cases. In Bukhari, on the other 
hand, Sadaka seems to be put for Zakat quite 
indiscriminately, and the two words are used 
simultaneously as synonyms. Instances will be found 
in the notes to Houdas and Margais’ translation. 
Thus in bab 31 of the A’itdb at- Zakat the two 
words are used indifferently. Bukhari uses Zakat 
where Malik uses ^daka (e. g. tab 43); he 
quotes the tradition “There is no ^daka on less 
than five dhawd of she-camels” in the same form 


as Malik, yet speaks of the Sadakat al-Fitr where 
Malik uses the usual Zakat al-Fitr, The same 
failure to distinguish between the two words is 
found also in later wiiters, both legal and historical 
(e. g. Ibn al-AthIr, a/-A'u/«i 7 , iii. 42, after Tabari). 
If there were any doubt as to the identity of this 
^adaka and Zakat.^ it would be removed by the 
fact that the six or seven classes of persons who 
are entitled to benefit by them are the same in 
each case, namely, the poor and needy, those 
engaged in the work of distributing the ^daka 
or Zakat., Muslim captives in enemy hands, debtors, 
those engaged in the Dlihad, travellers, and 
(originally) the Mtdallafa Kulubuhtim. 

The proper use of the word ^daka is, however, 
as has been said, in the sense of voluntary alms- 
giving. In this sense it is, for the sake of distinction, 
called ^adakat al-TatawvnZ (“alms of spontaneity”). 
Ibn al-'Arabi thus defines this Sadaka-. “Voluntary 
Sadaka is an act of worship arising from free 
choice mixed with authority; and if it be not so 
then is it no voluntary Sadaka, for the man makes 
it obligatory upon himself, just as God makes 
mercy obligatoiy upon Himself towards those who 
repent, and corrects those who do ill in ignorance”. 

Sadaka appears to be used in this sense in the 
remaining passages of the Kor’an where it occurs 
other than the two cited above. Alms may be 
given openly (ii. 273), so long as this is not done 
for ostentation (ii. 266); but alms given in secret 
are better. There is more profit in alms than in 
usury (ii. 277), but they must be given with good- 
will (ii. 265). Those who are disposed to be chari- 
table must not be discouraged (ix. 80), but the 
reverse (iv. 114). Voluntary alms, of which the 
amount was left to the giver, were prescribed to 
be given before interviewing the Prophet, but this 
impost was remitted provided the interviewers had 
paid their (Iviii. 13, 14). Alms might also 

be given in place of some other obligation, such 
(U =‘fter the pilgrimage 

k • 192). These passages naturally form a basis 


for much that is found in the succeeding writers. 
In the Kitab al~ 7 ,akZit of his Muxvatta Malik ibn 
Anas frequently cites a certain ‘‘Lettei” of ‘^Umar 
ibn al-I^attab in regard to the Z^adaka. This un- 
fortunately refers to the Sadaka in the sense of 
Zakat only. Malik himself treats of the Sadaka 
in its etymological sense along with a variety of 
other matters in the cloaing paragraphs of his 
work. He does not use any distinctive term such 
as Sadakat a!-Tatawtvii^ , What he says is as 
follows. Under the heading “Inciting to almsgiving” 
he records a saying of Muhammad: „ Whoever 
gives an alms out of honest gain (and God ac- 
cepts only the honest) is only placing it in the 
palm of the Merciful, and He will make it grow 
for him, just as one of you lets his weanling foal 
or camel grow until it becomes like a mountain”. 
Anas ibn MMik [q. v.] used to tell how Abu 
Talha, who was the richest Ansari in Medina, 
prized above all his wealth a well beside the 
mosque, from which Muhammad was in the habit 
of drinking. When the verse “You shall never 
win piety until you spend of what you love” 
(iii. 86) came down, he wished to give this well. 
Muhammad, however, persuaded him to keep it 
in his own family. Zaid ibn Aslam is the autho- 
rity for the prophetic saying: “Give to the beggar, 
an if he come upon a mare”. The wives of the 
believers are exhorted not to look down upon 
the alms given by their neighbour, “even if it 
be the burnt leg of a sheep”. 'A^igha [q. v.], 
when fasting, gave to a beggar the only loaf she 
had with which to break her fast. She received 
the timely present of a sheep. To some who were 
ever begging Muhammad gave, but with the re- 
proof that “the best of gifts is endurance”. It 
was when speaking from the pulpit about alms- 
giving and about refraining from begging that 
the Prophet used the oft-quoted saying : “The 
upper hand is better than the lower hand”. Ma- 
lik interprets that the upper hand is the hand 
that spends and the under hand is the hand that 
asks. ^Umar even refused his stipend on the 
ground that Muhammad had advised them not to 
take anything from another. Muhammad explained 
that he was speaking of asking for gifts. ^Umar 
replied that he would never ask, nor would he 
refuse what came without asking. Muhammad also 
said: “By Him in whose hand my life is, it were 
better for one of you to take a rope and gather 
fuel upon his back, than to beg from one to 
whom God has given of his bounty, whether he 
give or refuse”. A certain Asad! who had en- 
camped in the Baki'^ al-Gharkad [q, v.] was urged 
by his family to seek something of Muhammad. 
He went and found another applicant being sent 
away with the words: “The beggar who possesses 
an ounce of gold or its equivalent is guilty of 
importunity (///;«/)” , the Prophet adding that 
he had^ nothing to give. Malik explains that an 
ounce is 40 dirhams. He adds that the Asadi 
returned to his family without begging, but when 
the Prophet received fresh supplies, he was not 
forgotten. 

Uader^ the heading “What is disliked in regard 
to alms Mahk notes that the family of Muham- 
mad may not accept alms, which are only “the 
offscouring of mankind” {a-.vsakk al-ndi). It was 
not iawful for Muhammad to give alms out of 

e a a 'a (that is, the Zakat'). He might give 
on y of his own. So too Aslam wished a man to 
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request of 'Umar to let him ride one of the 
she camels of the “Sadaka”, but the other asked 
him if he would like to drink the water in which 
a person had washed himself. Aslain exclaimed: 
“God foigive you! Do you say the like of this 
to me?’’ The other replied: “Alms are but the 
offscounng of men, which they wash from off 
them”. There is some slight confusion here be- 
tween the two senses of SaJaka. .So far Malik. 

Al-Bukhaii in the following centiny deals with 
Sadaka in both its senses in the xxivth book of 
the SaJiih^ on Zakat^ without peihaps being aware 
that he is speaking of two different things. Of the 
voluntary almsgiving he says in various babs^ that 
alms is the duty of a Muslim. If he lack the means 
to give alms, he must work and gain them. If he 
cannot find work, he must at least refrain from 
ill, and this will be counted to him for alms. The 
alms given should be according to his means, out 
of the surplus of his possessions. They must be 
given with the right hand, and not given to the 
wrong person. A wife may give alms out of her 
husband’s substance, and a slave out of his master's. 
Begging is not to be indulged in; but alms may 
be taken from the rich and given to the poor. 
Almsgiving atones for sin, 

Al-G^azali discusses almsgiving in the kitab 
asrar al-Zakat of the Ihy'^ especially 

in the 8th wazlfa^ in which he defines the proper 
recipient of alms. He must be ascetic, learned, 
tiuthful, uncomplaining, necessitous and related 
to the giver. In the 4th fasj he takes up Sadakat 
al-Tatawxuu’^. After recounting sayings ascribed to 
Muhammad and others, he comes to the question 
raised in the Kor'an, whether it is better to do 
alms in secret or openly. Those who prefer to 
give in secret, say that this preserves the self- 
respect of the recipient, and does not cause people 
to talk, nor excite the envy of others. Others hold 
that alms given openly prevent mistakes and 
misunderstanding, promote humility, and so on. 
Ghazali, like Sir Roger de Coverley, decides that 
much may be said on both sides, and that all 
depends on circumstances and motives. He then 
turns to the question whether it is better to accept 
Zakat or Sadaka, Some prefer the former because 
it is a legal due, and does not place those who 
accept it under an obligation. On the other hand 
the recipient of the Zakat may not be worthy of 
help, and the element of friendliness is eliminated. 
Once more Gjiazali declines to make a general 
rule. Cases differ. 

Ibn al-'^Arabi deals with this matter in the 
Fiituh al-Makkiya,, in bab 70, on “the secrets of 
the Zakat'\ He also discusses the question of secret 
or open alms. His definition of voluntary alms 
has been given above. 

The Shrite views of Sadaka and Zakat are similar 
to those of the Sunnis, but, w'hile both debar the 
family of the Prophet from benefit of Zakat,, the 
Shl'ites permit them to share in the Sadaka. 

Care for the poor is a characteristic of the 
Semitic peoples, but the Arabs were not troubled 
by the feeling of pity. It is possible, therefore, 
that the provision made for those in need, whether 
by voluntary or involuntary aid, may have been 
borrowed from the Hebrews. Cf. Tobit, xii. 8 ; 

Matt. vi. 3, which certainly appear to be quoted. 
Alms are not a feature of Arabia before Islam, 
but Freytag gives (xxiv. 5) the proverb: “The 
best alms are words”. 
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SADAKA B. Mansur, e. Dubais b. '.AuI e. 
Ma’zyad,* Saif al-Da\vla Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
AsadI, ruler of al-Hilla. After the death of his 
father in 479 (10S6/1087), vSadaka was recognised 
by the Saidjuk Sultan as lord of the territory 
I of Malik Shah on the left bank of the 
I Tigris. During the fighting between Sultan 
Barkiyarulj and his brother Muhammad, Sadaka 
was at first on the side of the former, but when 
Barkiyaruk's vizier, al-.A'azz Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin al- 
Dihistani, demanded a large sum of money from 
him in 494 (iioo/iioi) and finally threatened 
him with w'ar, Sadaka abandoned Barkiyaruk and 
had the khutba read in name of Muhammad. The 
Sultan then tried to win him back by peaceful 
means ; but Sadaka demanded that the vizier 
should be handed over to him and as Barkiyaruk 
could not grant this, the negotiations fell through. 
Instead of agreeing with Barkiyaruk, Sadaka drove 
the Sultan’s governor out of Kufa and himself 
occupied the town. In the following year al- 
Hilla [q. v.] was founded; previously the Banu 
; Mazyad had lived in tents. 

When Gumu^htekin al-Kaisarl by Barkiyaruk's 
orders appeared in Baghdad in the middle of 
Rabi' I, 496 (end of December, 1102), IlghazI b. 
Urtuk, Muhammad’s governor there, made an alli- 
ance with Sadaka. In the meanwhile the Caliph 
al-Mustazhir' had Barkiyarulj: again proclaimed 
Sultan; neveitheless Sadaka still declined to ac- 
knowledge his suzerainty. Soon aflei wards Barki- 
yaruk’s name was again diopped from the khutba 
and the imams confined themselves for the time 
being to praying for the Caliph only without 
mentioning by name either of the two contending 
Sultans. But the war was continued; by RabT II, 
49b (January, 1103) Gumushtekin had to evacuate 
Baghdad and as he was unable to hold out in 
Wasit either, Muhammad was again recognised as 
Sultan in both cities. Sadaka then extended his 
power over a great part of the Trak ; in the same 
year, he took the town of Hit on the Euphrates, 
which Barkiyaruk had granted as a fief to one of 
his followers, and appointed his cousin Thabit b. 
Kamil governor of it. In ^awwal, 497 (June- 
Jiily, 1104), Wasit met the same fate and here 
Muhadhdhib al-Dawla al-Sa'id b. Abi ’ 1 -Khair was 
appointed governor. Next came the turn of Basra, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Saidjuk 
IsmaTl b. Arslandjik during the war between 
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Barkiyaruk and his brothers. It was not till after 
the death of Barkiyaruk that Sultan Muhammad 
was able to think of dislodging Isma^il from it 
and in 499 (1105/1106) he asked Sadaka to fight 
him. In Djumada I of the same year (Jan.— Feb., 
1106) Sadaka took the field against Isma'il, who 
was soon forced to surrender, whereupon Sadaka 
appointed one of his grandf.tther Dubais’s Mam- 
luks named Altuntash to govern Basra. But as 
the latter was very soon surprised and captured 
by Keduin bandits, the Sultsn himself appointed 
another governor in his place. In Safar, 500 (Oct., 
I to6) Kaikubadh b. Hazarasp al-DailamI, lord of 
Takrit, had also to yield. After the death of Bar- 
kiyaruk, Muhammad had sent the Emir Aksunkur 
al-Bursuki [q. v.] to Takrit to occupy the town. As 
Kaikubadh would not obey, he was besieged. 
After several months had passed, he saw the im- 
possibility of holding out any longer, and sent to 
Sadaka and surrendered the city to him. Warr.am 
b. .\bi Firas was then appointed governor of 
Takrit. But Muhammad could not always look on 
quietly while Sadaka’s power kept growing, espe- 
cially as the latter never had any scruples about 
afibrding shelter to anyone who had fallen into 
disgrace with the Sultitn. When .\bu Uulaf Sur- 
khab b. Kaikhusraw, lord of Sawa, took refuge 
with him and Sadaka refused to hand him over, 
long negotiations between .Sadaka and the Sultan 
only resulted in an open breach between suzerain 
and vassal. The Sultan set out in pet son from 
Bagirdad with a large army and in the fierce 
battle which was fought (according to the most 
usual statement) in the latter half of Raijjab, 501 
(beginning of March, iloS) .'sadaka was killed at 
the age of fifty-nine, bike his ancestors he bore 
the title “Malik al-'Arab"5 highest praise is 
given him by .■^rab poets and historians for his 
virtues, notably his liberality and readiness to give 
assistance, and he is rightly described by A. Muller 
{Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland^ ii. 122) 
as “a true Beduin, brave, stubborn and wily”. 

Bibliogr aphy. Ibn Khallikan (ed, Wusten- 
fcld), 301; de Slane’s transb, i. 634; Ibn 
al-.‘\thir, al-Kamil (ed. Tornberg), x. passim- 
Abu'l-Fida’, Rebske), iii. 264, 308’ 

344i 354i 35^1 362; Houtsma, Recueil de textes 
rel. a rhist. d. Seldjcucides^ ii. 76, 102, 259 • 
Reiueil des hist, des croisades. Hist, or i q’ 

517, 531; Weil, Gesehichtc 
der Chah/en., iii. 156 — 159, 


c..cr,7»T V . Z.ETTERSTEEN) 

al-SA DAN, the two lucky star.s, Jupiter a 
Venus in contrast to the two unlucky st: 
{nahsan), Saturn and Mars. Jupiter is called t 
great good fortune, al-aklmr- whoever 

born under his rule will be among the hap 
ones in the future life and distinguished for 1 
voutness, fear of God, upnghtne.ss and continen 
\ enus IS called the little good fortune, al-Sa'd 
aighar-, whoever is born under Venus may exp. 
good fortune and success in this life, in all woil; 
pleasures, such as food and drink and espec.a 
in all love and matrimonial affairs. 

Greek views , 

r. Boll, Sphaera-. Rasa^tl Ikh-xan al-^fa^ 1, 
Bombay), i. 72 ; Dielerici. Propadeutik der Arab 
^AdgUib al-Makklukat. , 
Wustenfeld, , 22, 26; transb by H. Ethe I 
Wander der Schop/ung, i. 48, 57 . ’ 


(J. Rcska) 


SA'^DI, Shaikh Muslih-ahDin, whose renown is 
second to that of no Persian poet, was bom 
at Shiraz in 5 So/ 1184. His father was in the 
service of the Salghurid Atabeg, Sa^^d b. Zangi, 
from whom the poet took his Takhallus^ or poetical 
pseudonym, of Sa^dl. It has been suggested that 
this name was taken from Sa'^d II, son of Abu 
l>akr and grandson of Sa'^d I, but this is impro- 
bable, for SaM II did not begin to reign until 
shortly after SaMi, who was then sixty-seven years 
of age and had already written much, returned 
to ^traz from his travels, and he reigned for no 
more than twelve days. He had no opportunity 
of doing anything to earn Sa'^dl’s gratitude, whereas 
his grandfather had been the patron of the poet’s 
father. SaMi began his studies in the famous 
Nizamlya College at Ba gh dad, and continued his 
education by studying the mysticism of the Sufis 
under Shaikh '^Abd-al-Kadir al-Dilll (^ilani) [cf. the 
art.], with whom he made the pilgrimage to Mekka — 
a duty which he is said to have performed no 
less than fourteen times. Of his long life of 102 
(lunar) years he spent the first thirty in study, 
the second thirty in travelling and the composition 
of poetry, the third thirty in religious seclusion 
and the completion and arrangement of his poems, 
and the last twelve in sypplying wayfarers with 
food and water and in discourse on mysticism. 

In the course of his travels he visited Asia 
Minor and India, and in both countries bore arms 
in djihad against the misbelievers. He says of himself: 

I have wandered afar in the ends of the earth, 

I have consorted with all sorts and conditions 
of men; 

In every corner have I found both pleasure and 
profit, 

Prom every harvest have 1 gleaned a sheaf. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the 
Martyr Prince Muhammad Khan, governor of Multan 
on behalf of his father, Ghiyath al-Din Balkan, 
invited Sa'di to visit India once more, and the 
poet was deterred only by his age from setting 
out on his travels again. Of his wit many stories 
are told. Khwadja llumam al-Din, a rich citizen 
of Tabriz and himself a poet, meeting him in 
the public baths, asked him whence he came, 
‘^From ^iraz,” said Sa'^di. “It is strange that 
there should be more Shlrazis than dogs in Ta- 
briz , said the Khwadja. “It is not so at Shliaz”, 
replied Sa'^dl, “for there Tabrizis are less than 
dogs . The Khwadja left the bath but met Sa'^di 
again in the street. “Do they recite the verses of 
Hiimam^in Shiraz?” he asked the traveller. “Yes”, 
said Sa dl, looking at the handsome youth who 
was fanning the Khwadja, “especially this: 

Between me and my beloved Humam stands 
as a veil; 

It is time for me to draw this veil aside”. 

His wh betrayed him, “You are Sa'di”, exclaimed 
the Khwadja. “Yes”, was the reply; and the de- 
ighted f^wadja, having begged his pardon, took 
him home and feasted him royally. 

Sadi died at Shiraz in September, 1292, at the 
great age of 102 lunar or nearly 99 solar years, 
and IS buried in the environs of the city. 

His best known works are the Bfistan (Garden), 
written m 1257, and the (“Rose-garden”), 

written m the following year, which are read 
wneiever Persian literature is studied. The former 
IS a collection of poems on ethical subjects and 

e latter is a collection of moral stories in prose, 
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plentifully interspersed with verse. He has also a 
dlwan or volume of ghazals (short odes), a number 
of A'asa^d (long odes), and collections of poems 
known as Tayyibat (Pleasantries), Hazliylit (jests) 
and Khubthiyat (obscenities). He is regarded as 
the master of the ghazal^ or short ode. An un- 
known poet has written : 

“There are three prophets in poesy, 

Despite the saying: “There shall be no prophet 
after me” , 

One in encomium, one in the kafida^ and one 
in the ghazal\ 

They are Firdawsi, Anwarl and Sa'di”, 

Bib a og 7 ‘ap hy\ Dawlat^ah, Tadhkir at al-Shu- 
ed.JE.G. Browne (1901); Lutf 'Abb. Aka:^an 
A.^^x^Atashkada^ MSS.; Hamd Allah Mustawfi al- 
Kazwlni, Ta^rikh-i-Guztda (Gi'ob Memorial Series). 
For further details see beneath (T. \V. PIaig) 
Literary History. All MSS. of Sa'^di’s 
works are based on the redaction of 'A 1 i i b n 
Ahmad Abu Bakr of BisutUn who flourished 
50 years after Sa'di’s death. They are divided into 
a Persian-Indian and a Persian-Turkish family. 
On the first is based the Calcutta edition of the 
Kulliyat in two volumes (1791 and 1795), con- 
taining also the preface of that redactor. Vol. i. 
of this edition begins with the seven so-called 
Risala\^ prose treatises of mystical and ethical 
contents. In the same volume follow Gulistan^ 
Bustan and Fand-nama (generally not considered 
as Sa'di’s own work; cf. Ethe, Grumiyiss da- 
iranischen Philologie^ ii, 295; it is a niathnaiK’i 
after the fashion of 'Attar's Pand^nama), Vol. ii. 
contains the Dman^ comprising the Arabic and 
Persian Kanda\ (lyrical, didactical and panegyrical), 
the Marathi^ the Mula?nma^at and Tardjfat and 
the four collections of odes. Finally the SaJiibiya 
or ^hibnama^ Mukattd^at^ KAcibitbat^ Mudhikai^ 
Ruba^iydt^ Mufradat. All Kulliyaty published since 
in Persia and India have about the same division. 

Besides the many biographical works on Persian j 
poets, Sa'di’s own works are valuable material to 
complete our knowledge of his life and the 

development of his literary production. Thus he 
must have composed a good deal of the Kafida\ 1 
in later age, as they are addressed to personalities 
whom he had known only after his return to 

Shiraz. If the four groups of odes have been 

arranged after the different periods in Sa'di’s life, 
in which they have originated, the Taiyibat^ the 
Bada^i^ and the Khaivatim are all to be placed i 
after the poet’s return to his native town; they 
contain a few allusions to events and persons 

connected with his later life. On the other hand, 
the Ghazaliyatd Kadlm appear to be a work of 
his youth. All this, however, is rather uncertain. 
The alphabetical arrangement according to the 
final letters of each poem makes chronology im- 
possible; but some MSS., constitute an exception, 
e. g. the oldest known MS. described by Ethc 
under N®. 1117 on p. 655 — 659 of his Catalogue 
of the Persian Manuscripts in the Indian Office 
(N**. 876 ; cf. also p. ii. of White King’s In- 
troduction to his edition of the Taiyibat^ Calcutta 
1919); so a careful examination of the older ar- 
rangement might give some results. The Sahib- 
Tidma (ed. and transl. by W. Bacher, Saadis Apho- 
rismen und SinngedichtCy Strassburg 1879) con- 
taining moralizing poems, was dedicated to the 
Sahib-Diwan ^ams al-Din Djuwaim and belongs j 
equally to the last period of Sa'di’s life. ' 


In the short stories of Gulistan and Bustan 
(also called Sd di-niiind) there occur many personal 
recollections of the author. In his monograph on 
Sa di, Masse has tried to restore a biograpliy 
based on those informations. But he seems to have 
trusted Sa'di’s veracity too much. The truth of 
many of these stories has been doubted before 
(Barbier de Meynard, Ruckert) and SaMi himself 
declares that whoever has been much about in 
the world, may lie a good deal. If we aie not 
w'holly to distrust the author, he mu>t base lu>t 
his father in an early age, being old enough, 
however, to remember some of his wibe les>on->. 
The anecdote in the Giilistan about the 
visit to Kashgar^ when he was still very young, 
sounds rather improbable and has puzzled many 
orientalists; ceitainly the easiest way is to con- 
sider the whole story as fantastical (cf. Sclueiler 
in Der IsldtUy xiv. 187). To the period of Sahibs 
youth must equally have belonged his sojourn m 
Syria as a prisoner of the Fianks in Tripoli 
(Masse suggests of the siege of that town in 1221) 
and lus ephemeral marriage with the daughter of 
a paternal friend who redeemed him from slavery. 
It is impossible to follow him closely duiing the 
period of his long journeys (± 1226 — 1255): it 
seems probable that he visited Central Asia, 
India, Syria, Egypt, .Arabia (many of the shoit 
stoiies relate experiences in the desert on the 
way to or from .Mecca), Abyssinia, Morocco. In 
India Sa'di pretends to have passed through the 
well-known adventure in the temple at Soinanat, 
where he discovered the priest’s trick in deceiving 
the people and afterwards killed him in order to 
escape his vengeance. This .story too, however, 
has many intrinsic improbabilities {^Bustan y ed. 
Graf, p. 38S Jyy.)' Sa'di’s second marriage m 
Yemen is also to be placed in this second period. 
In the last period of his life he was, as the 
Kashid'% piove, in relation with the Atabak .\bu 
Bakr ibn Sa'd ibn Zangl, on whose death he com- 
posed an elegy (f 1260) and whom he has cele- 
brated in the first pages of the Bustan. There is 
the Arabic Marthiya on the fall of Baghdad and 
in the same period his panegyrics on the Mongol 
conquerors and their satellites. The TayyibZit are 
dedicated to the la^t Atabak of Fais, SahJjuk^.'di. 
There are also Kasida% dedicated to .\nkiyauu, the 
Mongol governor who succeeded that prince, and 
also to Sa'di's exalted patrons '.\ta Malik and 
Shams al-Din DjuwainI (an anthology of these 
panegyrics is to be found on p. 67 — 70 of the 
Persian introduction to the Gibb Fund edition of 
the Djahan-Gu^ha). As in Sa'di’s W’orks tlieie is no 
allusion whate\er to the tragical death of both 
the brothers Djuwaim (12S2 and 12S3) Masse 
thinks that the poet must have died before 
or very shortly after these events ; in that 
case the informations of the biographers, varying 
between 1291 and 1292 give too late a date. Now 
if, as most authors do. the year 5S0/11S4 is 
adopted as the year of Sa'di’s birth (Browne, 
Lit. Hist, of PerstUy ii. 526), he may not yet 
have reached 100 (solar) years. 

Sa'di’s tomb is outside ^iraz, a little farther 
off than that of Hafiz. The tombstone is not old, 
the original one having been destroyed by a fa- 
natical jnudjtahidy as Sa'di is generally believed 
to have been a Sunni. It is probable for this 
same reason that Sa'di’s tomb lies rather deserted, 
whereas many Shirazians have chosen for the place 
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of their last repose the neighbourhood of Hafiz 
(Browne, A year amongst the Persians^ London 
1893, p. 281). According to the colophons in the 
oldest MSS., the name of the author must have 
been Miisharrif al-Din ibn Muslih al-Din V\bd- 
Allah (Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in 
the British Museum^ ii. 595). 

Ethe [GruT2driss der Ir. Pkil.^ ii. 292) counts 
SaMi among the poets that first have combined 
the originally separated mystical and didactical 
tendencies in Persian poetry. M'ith SaMi the 
didactical, moralizing element is predomininant; 
to this it is that he owes his great popularity. 

There is no doubt that he was well versed in 
the “science” of mystics. Besides ^Abd al-Kadir 
al-l^ilani, ^ihab al-I)in Suhrawardi was his teacher 
in Baghdad (^Bustan.^ ed. Graf, p. 150). According 
to an anecdote told by Afiaki (iransl. by Huart, 
i. 238 sij.f he even might have met with Djalal 
al-Dln al-Rumi (cf. Busian.^ p. 165 sqq.'). For him 
as for other poets the often paradoxical mystical 
ideas must have been valuable literary material. 
The question whether Sa^i was himself suscep- 
tible of mystical feelings is piobably to be ans- 
wered in the negative, as his practical nature made 
him more inclined towards a moralizing attitude, 
in which he made mysticism only serve a higher 
moral conception of earthly life. In many in- 
stances he puts moderate common sense against 
exaggerated zeal for the life to come. In hi= 
Bustan the lofty mystical sentiments of the 
Mathnaioi or the Manitk al-Tair should not be 
sought for. Sa'di often speaks of the Sufi’s, but 
his attitude towards them is always more that of 
a moralist than of a fellow-mystic. His piactical 
mystical ideal is lealized in the SaJiibdilTin.^ the 
truly wise people who do not care for the outer 
appeaiances of this woild, without, however, 
deapiising it wholly. For it is precisely the -world’s 
perishableness that makes it valuable as a rate 
ruby, and in many places Sa'di shows himself a 
good Muslim, when he finds in the variety and 
beauty of earthly existence a reason for great 
thankfulness towards the Cieator. Fie preaches 
a moderate fatalism and disapproves of exagger- 
ation in the religious life; “Don’t be more pious 
than Muhammad!” 

As a moralist Sa'di gained much profit from 
the vicissitudes of life through which he had 
passed. His knowledge of the world gives to his 
ideas and opinions a cosmopolitan character, reached 
by no other Persian poet. It is due, probably, to 
this fact, together with the elegance of his style, 
that he has earned his great popularity in "his 
own country and abroad, so that be has been 
compared with Horace, Rabelais and Lafontaine. 
Sadi looks upon the world with sympathetical 
humour and is seldom satirical; and he can never 
enough exhort his readers to follow his mor.al 
counsels. Now these moral precepts, chiefly to be 
found in GuUstari^ Bfisllri and Fand-Nama^ are 
far fiom being uniform. For common mortals the 
author cites in the Pajid-nama a number of vir- 
tues and vices; as the chief virtue he seems to 
reprd “goodness” (niX'i), great sympathy for our 
reiiow-ercatures without any egotistic view. He 
ftat obtains the qualification of good is really 
immortal. On the other hand Sa'di’s social morals 
are sometimes quite different; here revengefulness 
is sometimes recommended instead of mercifulness I 
‘^sincerity instead of veracity. Man is admonished I 


to guard by all means his independance from 
other people. Especivilly for princes several machi- 
avellian precepts arc given (the 2'*^ part of the 
risdla is a short ire.ui^e on ptditics, dedicated 
to Ankianu), and for dei wishes again other moial 
norms exist. 

The different aspects of Sa'di’s morality make 
it difficult to believe in his sincerity, the more 
so as his morality is consideiably compromised 
by the obscenities uttered m some chapters of 
the Giilistdn and in the Jfhablthat^ though, in an 
introduction to this collection, he tries to excuse 
himself in saying that he could not withdraw 
from an order given to him to compose these 
! poems. However, with a Persian poet it is 
I often difficult to separate what belongs to himself 
i and what must be regarded as a concession to 
the taste of his patrons and of the public. The 
favour he has met with all through the eastern 
woild should aU\ays be taken into serious con- 
sideration before judging too seveiely his character. 
In any case he has shown himself in all his hu- 
manity and he has amply satisfied the predilection 
for mojalizing in literaiy form, which the Persians 
have had since pre-islamic limes. 

Moreover, his elegant style, his ease of ex- 
pression, the way in which he knows how' to 
make attractive the most tedious moral maxims, 
in short his art, would have been enough to 
gain him the admiration of his countrymen. The 
Kko'ioatim are considered to be his most perfect 
compositions; the Arabic Kasjda?> are less appre- 
ciated by orientalists. Arabic and Persian lines 
follow alternately in his Midamvia^at.^ and in one 
of his poems he uses 16 different languages and 
dialects (Bacher in the Z D M G..^ xxx. 89). 

In Persia Sa'di’s Divean is more read and 
appreciated than the Bustan and the Gulisian 
(Browne, A year amojigst the Persians.^ p. 281). 
Still, nowadays, many Persians know one of 
both these works by heart and quite a number 
of Persian poets have followed Sa'di in writing 
similar works. They are enumerated by Eth^ in 
the Gfundriss der Iranischen Phitologie^ ii. 297. 
The most famous of the imitations of the Gti- 
hstan is Djami’s [q. v.] Baharistan. But none of 
them has been able to surpass the originals in 
popularity. 

Outside Persia Sa'di’s influence has been great 
in Indian and in Turkish literature. After 
the Calcutta edition the poet's works have often 
been printed in India, without and with com- 
mentaries by Indian scholars. The Gnhstdn has 
been translated several times into Hindustani, 
the best known being the translation of Afsds 
(1802) Garcm de Tassy’s assertion that Sa'di 
must have been the first Hindustani poet has 
been definitely refuted now (cf. Biowne, Li- 

533 )' But a certain relation 
between Sa di s way of composition, especially in 


the Gulistan. 


in which a 


, r , ” prose story is every- 

vihere followed by a short poem, and the old 
veil known literary form of Indian talcs, admits 
on the one hand of the supposition of Indian 
influences on Sa di him.self .and may explain on 
the other hand his popularity in Hindustan. 

inrkish translations of Sa'di’s works were 
made at an early date. The BusBan was trans- 
lated in 1354 by the learned Taftarani (Gibb, 
istory of Oit Foelry, i. 202) and there exists 
a translation of the Gulistan, made in 1391 by 
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Saif al-Sarayi in the Tuikish dialect of Egypt 
(iMS. Leiden, 476 in Dozy’s CaitJlogus^ i, 355; 
cf. albo Ml III tctenbu^lar mcjjmu^asi^ Sept.— Oct., 
1331, p. 133). The Tuikish poet Kemal Taiha 
Zade (t *534) imitated the Gults(an in his Per- 
sian Nigaristan. Sa^di belonged to the poets 
whose works were much studied during the early 
period of Ottoman literature. In a way he has 
even been of some influence on the development 
of modern literature in Turkey, as Ziya Pa^a, 
in his autobiography, tells that it wa^ only when 
he read the Giilistan that he discovered what 
language was (Gibb, Hist, of Ott. Poetry^ v. 53). 
In his Hiarabat (ed. Constantinople 1291, i. p. 
22 of the introduction) Ziya Pa^a puts SaMi 
above all other Persian poets: “When one reads 
the Bustan.^ then only does one understand what 
the world is like”. He does not doubt of SaMi’s 
sincerity and admires in him the fact, that even 
in his panegyrics he is still courageous enough to 
remind the mighty of the earth of moral precepts. 
During the xixth century several other Turkish 
translations have appeared. Turkish scholars have 
also undertaken to write commentaries on Bustun 
and Gulisian\ such are Sururi (f 1561), Sham'i, 
SudI (both at the end of the xvith century), 
Hawaii, al-Bursawi and others. In the xix^h cen- 
tury some of these commentaries were printed. 

The existing translations of the GuUstan and 
the Bustan and sometimes of other of SaMi’s 
w’orks, in all modern languages, prove sufficiently 
the great renown he has obtained beyond the 
boundaries of Islam. First, the GuUstan became 
known through the French translation by Andre 
du Ryer (Paris 1634), followed by several editions 
in Latin (by Gentius, Amsterdam 165:), German 
(by Olearius, Hamburg 1654), Dutch (tiansb from 
Olearius) and English (by Sullivan in 1774 )* 
Bustan appeared later. In the xviith century 
Thomas Hyde is said to have made a tran.slation 
of it. The oldest printed translation is in Dutch 
(Amsterdam 1688) by D. H(avart). So in West- 
European literature SaMi became familiar as early 
as the xviith century; mention need only be made 
here to the works of Lafontaine, Voltaire and 
Goethe. 

The latest monograph on Sa'^di is Henri Masses 
Essai sur U pocte Saadi (Paris 1919)1 a disser- 
tation for the doctorate of the Alger University. 
In his These Complementaire., called Biographic 
dc Saadi (Paris 19x9) Masse gives a very valuable 
bibliographical survey , to which reference may 
be made here. Since that date a new edition of 
Sa'^di’s odes has begun to appear: Sir Lucas 
White King, The Odes of Sheikh Jluslihu -d-Dln 
Sa'^di Shirazl Part I {Tayyibat).^ Fasc. i. (1919), 
ii. (1920), iii. (1921), published at Calcutta in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, N®. 1424. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

al-SA'DI, ^Ard al-Rahman b. ‘^Abd Allah 
B. Tmran b. ^Amir, the historian of the 
Songhai kingdom in the Sudan, belonged to 
an old family of scholars in Timbuktu where he 
was born on Djumada II, 1004 (i 59 ^)i Fere 
he received his education from Ahmad Baba[c[.v.]. 
On the conclusion of his studies he sought with 
his brothers a sphere of activity in Djenne [q. v.], 
the old commercial town which at that time ri- 
valled Timbuktu as a commercial and intellectual 
centre. Here in 1036 (1626) he succeeded in ob- , 
taining the post of Imam of the Sankore Mosque, 


i. e. of the mosque in the foreign quarter, having 
previously acted as deputy for his predecessor 
in the office. He extended his knowledge of the 
world at the end of 1039 (July 1630) by a jour- 
ney to the Fuibe kingdom of Masina north of 
Djenne on the left bank of the Niger, which at 
that time included the island of Djimbala in the 
Niger. It w'as the Kadi there who had invited 
him, but he received such an honourable recep- 
tion from the Sultan himself and the notables of 
the kingdom , that he repeated his visit three 
years later. On this occasion he rendered diplo- 
matic services to the Sultan by settling a feud 
between him and one of his vassals. He and his 
I family, however, suffered a good deal from the 
j tyranny of the Moroccan governors in Djenne. 
I In 1044 (1634) one of his brothers was banished 
from his new home to Timbuktu and he had to 
go back there to intervene on his behalf. Two 
years later he himself was even dismissed from his 
office. On complaining to the Pasha in Timbuktu, 
the latter gave him this much satisfaction that 
he dismissed the KaHd who had been his enemy. 
But he gave up further claim to his office and 
preferred to live as a private individual and oc- 
casionally placed his knowledge at the disposal 
of the smaller vassals in the southern Songhai 
kingdom as secretary and teacher. In 1056 (1646), 
however, the Pa^a of Timbuktu, Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. ^Othman. summoned him to be his 
Secretary of State, and he seems to have held 
this office under Muhammad’s successors also till 
his death. On several expeditions on which he 
had to accompany the Pasha, he became acquaint- 
ed with the north and east of the Songhai king- 
dom which he did not hitherto know. He then 
decided to write a history of his native land 
which he entitled Tdrlkk al-Sudan. He intro- 
duced his work with the early history of the tribes 
of the Songhai, MelH and Tuareg, and of the 
! towns of Djenne and Timbuktu. In 1S53/54 R^rth 
was able to make extracts from the smaller half 
of this history in Timbuktu and G. Ralfs published 
these in a translation in the ZDMG., ix. sqq.. 
He interspersed these remarks with numerous 
ethnographical digressions — introduced as ^adat — , 
which Barth omitted. In chapter x. he gives a 
survey of the scholars of Timbuktu as a supple- 
ment to Ahmad Baba’s Dk gil al^Dibadj. The his- 
, tory proper begins with the establishment of 
' Muslim rule by the Kharidji Sunni '’Ali in the 
ninth (fifteenth) century. He then describes the 
! rule of the orthodox Askiya dynasty and the 
conquest of the kingdom by the Moroccans and 
their dominion down to the death of the author. 
The style is much interspersed with colloquialisms 
and is faulty in other respects also. The date of 
completion of the chronicle is given by him as 
Monday, Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 5 i X063 (Oct. 28, 1653)' 
On the following day he added a list of officials 
as an appendix. In a further appendix he de- 
tailed happenings down to Djumada 1 16, 1066 
(March 14, 1656). He seems to have died soon 
afterwards. A continuation to his work, a history 
of the Moroccan governors in the Songhai king- 
dom entitled Tadhkirat was written in 

1164 (1751) hy an unnamed author, who was 
born in Timbuktu in 1112 (1700) and was a 
grandson of the Emir Muhammad b. Suwu. 

Bibliography'. “^Abd al-Rahman b. “^Abd 
Allah b. Tmran b. “^Amir al-Sa'^di, TartWi al- 
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Sudan ^ ed. O. Houdas and Edm. Benoist, 
PELOV^ series 4, xii. (Paris 1898); Documents 
Arabes relatifs h I'histoire du Soudan, Tedz~ 
kiret en Nisyan fi Akhbdr Molouh es-Soudan, 
ed. by O. Houdas and Edm. Benoist, P. Ec. 
Lang. Or. Vw., series 4, xix. (Paris 1S99). 

(C. Brockelmanx) 

SA'DIANS (Banu Sa^d), the name of the 
dynasty of Sharifs in Morocco which in 
1544 (951) replaced the Wattasid dynasty on the 
throne of Fas. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
expeditions of the Portuguese and Spanish against 
the Muslim lands in Spain or North Africa had 
raised to a great pitch the fanaticism of the Berbers 
and of the Arabs who reacted violently under the 
leadership of holy men, sharifs [q. v.] and mara- 
bouts [q. V.]. 

In a country organised according to tribes or 
divided into numerous little states of a feudal 
character, among peoples whose only link of soli- 
darity was the bond of religion and who were 
often at war with one another, the powerless 
rulers had had to submit to the Christian invaders. 
Then under the influence and the guidance of 
marabouts, knowing only Islam, acting in its name 
and not in that of the State which they ignored, 
centres of resistance were formed nearly along the 
whole length of the coast of North-west Africa. 
In this revolution those dynasties which had not 
tried, or had not been able, to direct the move- 
ment into regular channels were swept away; new 
powers, with the support of the religious party, 
111 their place established themselves, notably the 
Turks in Algiers and the Sa'dian Sharifs or Banu 
Sa'd in al-SQs (district m Southern Morocco). Chro- 
nicles and traditions are quite in agreement re- 
garding the fortunes of the latter. 

The first of the Banu SaM to come to power 
was a certain Muhammad surnamed al-Mahdi and 
al-Ka im bi Amri llah. He practised magic, it 
appetirs. He had been put by SidI ‘Abdallah 
U-mbarek, the most important holy man in al-Sus, 
at the head of the tribes fighting against the 
Portuguese in this area. Some successes gained 
against the Christians and rather tactless pecuniary 
assistance given by the Wattasid Sultan of Fas to 
the two sons of the sharif consolidated the latter's 
position. He took advantage of this to extend 
his power to the north of al-Sus and had himself 
proclaimed sovereign in 1509 (915). He died at 
Afughal in al-Haha about 1517/18 (924). 

Ahmad al-.^ radj and Muh.ammad (also surnamed 
al-Mahdi), his two sons, succeeded him. They 
fortified themselves first at Tarudant, capital of 
al-Sus, on account of the inroads of the Christians 
who^ were masters of the coast to the south of 
Anfa (Casablanca); then they made an alliance 
against them with the governor of Mariakesh. 
The assassination of this governor enabled them 
to seize the town where Ahmad al-A‘radj was in- 
stalled as ruler. The activities of the two sljarifs 
had been facilitated by the conflict of duties and 
the rivalries between the Portuguese agents Nunho 
Mascarenhas and Yahya ben Tahfufa; their task 
was rendered still more easy when the latter taken 
by surprise and hilled, was disposed of. Hence- 
forth masters of the capital of .Southern Morocco 
and strongly supported by the majority of the 
marabouts, they gave offence to Muhammad al- 
Bortgah, the Wattasid Sultan of Fas', who laid 


siege to them several times in Marrakesh but with- 
out success until he died in 1525 ( 97 1 )- Compe- 
tition arose on the death of this ruler between 
three claimants to the throne from his family and 
the result was anarchy, civil war and progre.ss by 
the Christians. The new Wattasid Sultan Ahmad in 
order to have freedom of action against the latter 
treated with the Sharifs, abandoning to them the 
government of Marrakesh and of its territory. But 
they feeling strong enough broke the agreement. 
The Sultan took the field against them and was 
defeated at the battle of Bu A^ba (July, 1536/942). 
Fighting between the various tribes became more 
and more frequent* the country threatened to sink 
into anarchy while the menace of invasion by the 
Christians was always hanging over it. Then the 
marabouts intervened to impose peace by dividing 
the kingdom between the two rival factions. This 
is w’hat was done. 

Rivaliy then broke out betw’een the tw'O brother 
Sharifs. Muhammad al-Mahdi seized the lands of 
Ahmad al-.Vradj and exiled him, then continued 
the struggle with the Sultan of Fas, whose capital 
he took for the first time (1550/957). The 
• Wattasids were interned at Tarudant; but one of 
I them, the former claimant Bu Hassun, a refugee 
. first in Spain, then at Algiers, succeeded in 
1 procuring the intervention of the Turks. With 
their support he captured Fas and was proclaimed 
there. But the massacre of the Wattasids at 
j Tarudant and the assassination of Bu Hassun left 
. Ifie Slisrif Muhammad sole master of Morocco. 
He once more entered Fas where he was definitely 
proclaimed Sultan in 1554 (951). This prince, 
energetic, clever and adroit, and gifted with the 
qualities of an organiser, may be considered the 
real founder of the dynasty of the Banu Sa'd. He 
demanded from trade and from industrial monopolies 
the resources which war did not supply him in 
sufficient quantities. In exchange for his produce, 
England supplied him with arms. His successors 
followed his example in this respect. He also 
supported the policy of Spain against the Turks, 
which cost him his life, for they assassinated him 
in »557 (965)- His son ^Ahd Allah, called al-Ghalib, 
succeeded him, followed the same policy and 
tiied to counteract the preponderating influence 
of the religious party. He died in 1574 (98 1). 
His son Muhammad al-Mutawakkil had to fight 
for his throne against his two uncles/Abd al-Malik 
known as Mulay Muluk, and Ahmad. It was a 
rare thing on the death of a Moroccan sovereign 
when the ulama' of Fas proclaimed as his successor 
he same person as the ^ulama^ of Marrakesh. 
\\ hen one of the claimants was supported by the 

nought the assistance 
of the Chustnans. This was a necessity imposed 
by the difficulty of obtaining military supplies. 

important reason for 
nterfering in Ae affairs of Morocco; this was 
Moroccan .Sharifs to exclusive 


legitimacy in the 


government of Islam as ^arlfs 


great 

deal to the .Sultans m .Stambul. ^ 

I pursuing' their policy of 


t coast, took advantage* of the 
confusion to get oorts . 

of a Muslim reli_^ 

more and more the inhabitants 


party to evovn. policy enabled the religious 

them and the sovereigns of the Maghrib. 
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The Arab tribes and the Berber tribes, never 
quite reconciled to one another, favoured some- 
times one and sometimes the other pretender. 
Like the Christians, the Turks charged dearly 
for their services, and sometimes, to weaken their 
neighbours still more, lent their help to several 
competitors at the same time. 

Mulay Muluk, supported by the Turks of -Al- 
giers, was proclaimed ruler of Morocco. But Mu- 
hammad al-Mutawakkil attacked him with Portu- 
guese assistance, A famous battle took place at Wad 
Makhazm (battle of the three kings) in which the 
king of Portugal, Don Sebastian, his ally Muhammad 
al-Mutawakkil and Mulay Muluk were all three 
killed. The ex-pretender Ahmad was then proclaimed 
sovereign of Morocco with the support of the 
Turks (1578=: 986). 

The latter is known as Ahmad al-Mansur, or 
Ahmad al-Dhahabi. He kept on good terms with 
the Turks and took advantage of the respite 
offered him by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
who were exhausted or occupied in Europe, to 
conquer the Sudan. This was the most remarkable 
episode in the history of the dynasty. This ruler 
died of the plague in 1603 (lota). His three sons 
at once disputed the succession ; the one, Muhammad 
Shaikh, known as al-Ma’mun, was the candidate 
of Philip 111; Ztdan, proclaimed at Fas, was 
supported by the Turks while -Abu Paris was 
proclaimed at Marrakesh. The latter succeeded in 
defeating his rival of Fas, who took refuge with 
the Turks, then tried to reconquer Morocco from 
the south. But the people of Fas preferred to 
submit to al-Mahnun who was proclaimed in 1604 
(1013). The assassination of Abu Paris by ‘^.A.bd 
Allah, son of al-M,a^mun, disposed of one of the 
rivals but the struggle between the two surviving 
brothers continued. Zidan was proclaimed and 
dethroned three times in all. 

The marabouts, to whom the Bang Sa‘d had 


at first owed their elevation to the throne, took 
advantage of the situation to strengthen theii 
personal power in their sphere of Induence. Theii 
attitude forced the Sultans to take action against 
them. In 1610 (1018) the cession of Earache 
to the Spaniards by al-.Ma^mtln became the signal 
for general risings. Piracy against the Christians 
developed at Tetwan and at Sala (Sla) [q. v.]. 
An ^ adventurer , Aba Mahalli, seized Tafilalt. 
Dra a and Marrakesh. He was threatening to oc- 
cupy the whole of Morocco when he was killed 
in 1613 = 1021. In the north-west the town ol 
Sla and the surrounding country accepted the rule 
of a marabout, al-.-\yashi, 

Sultan Ztdan continued to reign, buffeted aliout 
by all these troubles, and died iii 1627 = 1038 
His three sons, 'Abd al-Malik, al-\VaIid and 
^Iuhammad Shaikh al-Asghar, were equally the 
playthmgs of Christians, Turks and marabouts for 
over nine years The latter reigned at this time quite 
without restraint: a certain ‘Alt Ba Domaiya was 
master of al-Sus; Tafilalt was ruled by a creature 
of the Turks, Muhammad b. Ismabd; the mara- 
bouts of the Zawiya of Dila ruled Tedla and the 
region of Fas; al-Ayashi, champion of the holy 
war ag.nDst the Christians, had added al-Gharb 
and al-Habat to his territory Muhammad Shaikh 
a -.Asghar succeeded in getting himself proclaimed at 
ul-.MarrakesJ, m 1636 (,045) but he was confined 
of his. Even there Karrum al- 
• djdj, a kind of mayor of the palace, seized the 
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power on the death of the Sultan. He imprisoned 
Ahmad al-'^Abha-i, son and siicce-ssor of the ruler 
Muhammad Shaikh, and put him to death (1654 = 
1064) With the latter the Sahlian dynasty dis- 
appeared, after lasting about a century, ju^t at 
the time when that of the SMawi Rani's, origin- 
ally of Tafilalt, began to establish themselves in 
the north of Morrocco. 

Order of succession : 

I. al-Ka^im, proclaimed in 1509 m al-Sus; 

f Muhammad al-Mahdi, proclaimed with his 
^ ) brother in (524; 

i Ahmad al-A'radj , proclaimed with his 
\ brother in 1524; 

3. Muhammad al-Mahdi alone ; he was pro- 
claimed at Fas in 1554; 

4. 'Abd Allah al-Ghalib, proclaimed in 1554; 

5. al-Mutawakkil, proclaimed in 1574; 

6. 'Abd al-Malik, also called Mulay Muluk, 
proclaimed in 1576; 

7. Ahmad al-Mansur, proclaimed in 1578; 

f Abu Fans 'Abdallah, proclaimed in 1605; 

I Zidan „ n n 

Muhammad Shaikh al-Ma^mun, proclaimed 
( in 1605; 

'Abd al-Mahk b. Zidan, proclaimed in 1630; 
al-Walid, proclaimed in 1635; 

Muhammad Shaikh al-As gh ar . proclaimed 
in 1603. He died in 1654, His son, Ahmad 
al-' Abbas, never reigned but was assassinated 
in the same year; with him the line be- 
came extinct. 

Bibliography'. A. Cour, L'ilablissement 
des dynasties des Chirifs ate Maroc.^ Paris 1904, 
and the sources quoted on p. iv. sqq. ; do., La 
Dynastic marocaine des Beni IVattds., Con.stan- 
tine 1920, pp. 113 — 234; E. Levi-Provengal , 
Les historiens des Chorfa.^ Pans 1922, especially 
pp. 87—140 on the historians of the dynasty of 
the Sa'dians; E. Fagnan, Extraits inedits relatifs 
au Maghreb.^ Algiers 1924, especially the ex- 
tract from the chronicle of al-I)]annabi, pp. 
2^5 354i ^Jid the anonymous chronicle of the 

dynasty of the Banu Sa'd, pages 360 — 457; 
S. Lane— Poole, The Mohammadan Dynasties^ 
Londonj894, pp. 60 — 62. (A. Cour) 

SADIKl, the name given by Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore (U97— 1213 — 1782— 99) to a gold'coin 
of the value of two pagodas, weighing 106 grains 
(6.86 grammes). The name is derived from the 
well-known epithet of Abu Bakr [cf. the art. 
SiDDiK], in accordance with Tipu’s custom of 
naming his denominations after khalifas or imams. 

SA'DiYA or DiibawIya, an order ^of'd’ervbLs 
named after the founder Sa'd al Din 
I. e. of DjAa, “between the Hawian and Dama.scus’\ 
His death-date is variously given as 700 and 
pb A. H.; and the accounts which we have of 
h™ are clearly fabulous. According to the Khn- 

Yniaus al-Shapani, a pious man, whom in his 
becoming a leader of banditti 
nrnver ’’ however, to his father’s 

sulted in his conversion. The authority followed 
Coppolani makes him practise 
severe asceticism, and visit various sanctuaries 

and'*f*°^6 returned to Syiia’ 

and founded m Damascus the order which bears 
hts name, but which is traced by a si/s,Va through 
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S.iri S^ikati and Ma'iuf al-Knrkhi to the 
lniani-> uf the I’rophct'a house. 

In the J^hulJsat al-,t(har. the author of which 
'lied in loya a. II., the Ilanu Sa d al-Iiin appear 
.lb a society (Ai i/oJ in iJ.imascus, noted fur their 
i icty ; there they held a strsice in the Umaiyad 
.Mos'iite after the Friday prayer, and they pos- 
bebseJ a chtenit in the district Rubaibat. whence 
the descendants of the founder took the name 
Kubaibati (i. 33 and ii. 20S). The biography of 
Muhammad known as Ibn Sa'd al-iJin. who be- 
came shaihh of the society in 9S6 A. H. (ibid., iv. 
t6o). seems to suggest that the institution began 
with him: for it records how having begun life 
as a trader he was rniraculously converted at 
Mekka. With him one of his brothers was as- 
sociated, and the two divided the duties of the 
headship between them : presently domestic dis- 
putes arose, and this Muhammad became sole 
head of the society, in which capacity he acquired 
vast wealth, and became the most influential per- 
sonage in Damascus. He died in 1020, and was 
succeeded by his son Sa'd al-Din, who died on 
pilgrimage in 1036. 

In this account the Bana Sa'd al-Din specialized 
in the cure of insanity. ‘•On a scrap of paper 
they draw some lines anyhow, and the patient is | 
cured thereby (i. e. by drinking the water in j 
which the scrap has been immersed). In order to 
drink it he must abstain from everything spiri- 
tuous: they then write an amulet which the patient 
is to use (wear on his person) after he has drunk 
the potion. The words which they signify by the 
lines and which they write on the amulet are 
the basmala'. 

At some time — possibly later than this pe- j 
riod — the society spread to Egypt and Turkey: 1 
Depont and Coppolani give a long list of its | 
meeting-places in Constantinople and the neigh- | 
bourhood. They regard the Sa'diya as a branch ■ 
of the Rifa'lya; but the authorities of J. P. Brown | 
make of it an original order, and, indeed, second 1 
in the list. He states (p. 56) that the Sa'di’s 
have twelve terks in their cap, wear turbans of ; 
a yellowish colour and perform on foot. The I 
cloth of the cap which covers the head is in j 
six gores (p. 2I4); and they wear long hair, j 
They are supposed to possess special powers 
over snakes. 

In Lane’s time the order was well represented 
in Egypt, and on the day preceding the night of 
the Mawlid practised the ceremony called ibosa^ j 
wherein the shaikh of the order rode on horse- 
back over the backs of the dervishes, who lay 
fiat on the ground with their faces downwards 
for the purpose. It was supposed that none of 
them suffered any harm in con.sequence. This 
ceremony was forbidden by the khedlve Tawfik. 
After the ddsa there used to be an assembly 
wherein some of the dervishes ate live serpents; 
according to I.ane, the serpents had first been 
deprived of their poisonous teeth or rendered in- 
capable of biting : all that was eaten of the ser- 
pent was the head to the point about two inches 
further back where the thumb of the dervish 
pressed. By the time of Lane’s second visit this 
practice had been forbidden by the shaikh of the 
order on the ground that such food was unlawful. 1 
The dosa was then followed by a dJnhr^ where | 
in the formulae employed were Allahti haiy and 

I'a Dd’im. I 


The tiosa resembles performances by .Siifis of a 
much earlier period, who were supposed to over- 
ride natural laws in a variety of ways. Egyptian 
historians do not appear to allude to it, unless 
al-Diubarti have it m mind when he commends the 
Khalwatiya system for not enforcing on its members 
more than they can bear (i. 294 ult.). It does 
not therefore seem possible at present to say 
when or whence it was introduced. The practice 
of snake-charming, whereby followeis of the order 
are said to make their living still in Egypt, is 
attributed to the founder and explained by fables 
connected with his conversion. 

Writers on Sufism pay little attention to this 
order, though it is just mentioned in the Djami' 
al-Vsul, without any specification of its doctrines 
or piactices. The founder is mentioned neither in 
the Tatakat of al-SJia'rani, nor in the Kafahatal- 
Vns of al-Djanil. who suggests that one Sa'd al-Din 
al-HamawI, d. 650 A. H., was the founder of a 
I society. It would seem then that the society be- 
gan with a medico-magical aim, and by process 
of development became a mystical order. 

Bibliography. al-Muhibbi, Khulasat al- 
Athar.^ Cairo 1284; Depont and Coppolani, Con- 
Jriiics rcligieuses mnsnlmanes, Algiers 1897; E. 
W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the modern 
Egyptians., London 1871; J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, London 1886. 

_ (D. S. Margoliouth) 

SADJ. the teak tree, tcctona grandis, a large 
tree belonging to the verbenaceae with broad 
lancet-like leaves, “like the shields of the Dailam”. 
It is found principally in the drier parts of Fur- 
ther India, in Burma, Siam and Java and, accord- 
ing to Arabic sources, also in East Africa (Zandj). 
The dark coloured hard wood resists, as no other 
does, the effects of sea-water and has therefore 
from ancient times been the best wood for ship- 
building. Nor is it attacked by insects. The main 
markets for it were Basra and Egypt. Ibn al- 
Baitar (transl. Leclerc, ii.), p. 233, mentions the 
use in medicine of the powdeied wood and of 
an oil obtained from the fruit. 

Bibliography. O. W’arburg, Die Pfamen- 
velt, iii. 166, 167 (with illustrations): al-Mas- 
'udi (ed. Paris), iii. 12, 56. (J. Ruska) 

SADJ' is the name given to a peculiar mode 
of rhetoric in which at shoit intervals words 
occur which rhyme, though it is distinguished 
from poetry (Shi^r) by not being bound by a 
regular rhythm or metre. Probably this was the 
earliest mode of elevated expression practised by 
the Arabs before the development of the regular 
metres. There is ample evidence that it was this 
mode of expression practised by the Kahins [q. v.] 
of the times of Paganism for their oracles, though 
the examples cited in the bira of Ibn Hi^am and 
in the traditions can haidly have been handed 
down coirectly. We can safely believe Ibn al-Kalbi 
that the Arabs remembered nothing of their an- 
cient poetry except that which was composed very 
shortly' before Islam [^Kifub al-Asjiam^ ed. Caiio 
1332, p. 12,5) and we must assume from this, that 
DO very ancient Sadj*^ has been preserved. I be- 
lieve, however, that we are safe in allowing that 
the various Talbiyat, or shouts uttered by pilgrims 
to the many shrines, as recorded by Ibn al-Kalbi 
[Asnam^ p. 8) and elsewhere, are handed down 
correctly as they must have been in vivid memory 
at the beginning of Islam. Such Talbiyat were, no 
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doubt, ancient ritual property of the tribes and go 
back to remoter antiquity than the Sadj'^-speeches 
of Kuss b. Sa'ida and other rhetoricians of pre- 
islamic times. We are told that Damra b. Damia, 
al-Akra‘ b. Habis and others used to give their 
judgments in Sadj' when they acted as judges 
(Djahiz, Bayan^ i. 113, g). Muhammad reproved a 
man who used Sadj‘ by saying : “Do you speak 
Sad]' like the Kahins of Paganism r” (Djahiz, Bayan, 
i. 112,20); he also prohibited it to be used in 
prayers (Bukhari, ed. Juynboll, iv. 194, 2). Yet 
the most striking of Sadj' is the Kui^an itself; 
especially the older Sura’s are kept in the same 
tone as the specimens of the oracles of the Kahins 
quoted by Ibn Hisham, as e. g. the oracles ot 
^ikk and Satih (Yiru, p. 1 1 etc.). Later authors, 
Dj ahiz, al-Kall and others delight in citing des- 
criptions of weather, persons etc. in Sad]' attribu- 
ted as a rule to anonymous Beduins. These quo- 
tations are probably in all cases inventions by 
philologists to enable them to explain the many 
difficult words, which could not have been accu- 
mulated as easily in a forged poem of regular 
metre. There was, however, from early time a 
predilection for this style of prose, which found 
its fullest development in the literature of the 
Malj.amat of Badr al-Zaman, Hariri and their imi- 
tators. The style unfortunately found us way into 
letter-writing, and while the earliest specimens 
of letters, both private and official, are remarkably 
free from Sad]', with progress of time its use in- 
creased to such an extent, that both private and 
official coriespondence became conspicuous for the 
volume of rhymed sentences with very little meaning. 
It was considered the height of accomplishment 
in a secietary to write in Sad]'. The style was 
called ManizUd] but the matter was the same. 
Sadj' invaded other branches of literature, even 
the chronicles, of which conspicuous specimens 
are in .Arabic the Ta^rlkh al- Yamlnl and 'Imad 
al-Din's writings and in Persian the history of 
Wassaf. In both these works everything is sacrifi- 
ced ^for the jingling rhymes. This exuberance of 
Sad]' may be due to the bad taste of the Persians 
who from 'Abbasid times increasingly took a larger 
share in Arabic letters ; the disease seems to spread 
gradually towards the M est and has become one 
of the main causes why so much of Muhammadan 
literature, whether Arabic, Persian, Turkish or 
any other language under their influence, does 
not appeal to European tastes. 

Bibliography. D],ahiz, Bayan (ed. Cairo, 
'"- 1 18; Abu Hilal al-'Askarl, Kilab 
al-Simiatam (ed. Const. 1320), p. 199—203* 
Marznki, Azmina (ed. Haidarabad 1332), p. lyg 
ryy., and the Arabic dictionaries s. v. SadJ^. 

C A TIT A IV - ' Kren'kow) 

&ADJAH, Umra Sadir bint Aws b. Hikk b. 
L'sama, or bint al-Harith b. Suwaid b. 'Ukfan, 


prophetess and soothsayer, one of several , 
prophets and tribal leaders who sprang up in I 
Arabia shortly before and during the rUda. The ! 
genealogy, which her histoiy proves to be the 
true one, shows that she belonged to the Banu ' 
Tamim. On her mother’s side she was related to ■ 
the 1 a^lib, a tribe which comprised many Chris- . 
bans. She was a Christian herself, or at least had 
learnt much concerning Christianity from her rela- 
imn*' nothing is known concerning the 

vTd her doctrines; she deli- 

, nred her messages from a mhbar^ in rhymed 


i prose, and was attended by a viidadhilhin and a 
; hadjih. Her name, or one of her names, for God 
was “the Lord of the clouds” (rabb al-sahab). 

Sadjah came to the fore in HA. H., after 
Muhammad’s death. One account of her exploits 
describes her as a Taghlib upstart, who had arrived 
from Mesopotamia at the head of a band of fol- 
lowers belonging to RabPa, Taglilib, the Banu al- 
Xamr, the B.anu lyad, the Banu Shaiban ; she found 
the Tamim divided, in consequence of the Prophet’s 
death, by deep internal strife between apostates, 
Muslims and those who wavered between revolt 
and allegiance to Medina, and succeeded in con- 
verting by her revelations and uniting under her 
command both branches of Hanzalah (the Banu 
Malik and the Banu Varbu'j, which she intended 
to lead against Medina. The extent of her influence 
on the Tamim seems, however, to have been much 
greater than this version, intended to minimize 
their share in the Wi/i/u, would have us believe. 
The prophetess was no outsider, she really belonged 
to the Tamim, as the end of her career implies, 
and had gained, probably for some time before 
Muhammad’s death, the support of her whole tribe, 
whose conversion to Islam had been mainly a 
matter of expediency, easily shaken off. 

Sadjah’s forces began by attacking the BanQ 
Ribab, in obedience to one of her revelations, and 
were severely beaten. Repairing to al-Xibad] (in 
Yamama) they suffered a second defeat at the 
hands of the Banu ‘.Amt, and Sadjah had to pro- 
mise that she would leave the territory of the 
Tamim. Followed by the Yarbu', she decided to 
join the prophet Musailima, who still controlled 
most of Yamama, in order to unite their fortunes 
or to restore her own. Their encounter happened 
at al-Aniwah or at Hadjr. Musailima was menaced 
by the Muslim army, and the neighbouring tribes 
thieatened to .shake off his authority, so that the 
arrival of a vanquished, ambitious and desperate 
colleague, accompanied by many armed followers, 
proved a trying, indeed a dangerous visitation. 
There is no reliable account of the meeting: ac- 
cording to one version, the strange couple came 
to an understanding, recognized each other’s mis- 
sion and decided to unify their two religions and 
their worldly interests; they were actually married, 
and the prophetess stayed by Musailima to the hour 
of his tragic death. Al-Tabari preserves obscene 
and very probably fictitious details conceining 
this union, which must have been rather a poli- 
tical alliance than a lustful orgy; the wedding, 
according to these legends, was celebrated in the 
same walled garden where Musailima was to meet 
his death. 

Other accounts of the meeting are that Musai- 
lima, after having m.arried Sadjah, cast her off, 
and that she returned to her people; a third ver- 


sion does not mention the 


mariiagc, and says that 


the prophet tiled to persuade hi, lival and would-be 
a ly to attack the Muslims, hoping thus to get 
rid of her ; on her refusal he offered, if she con- 

e declined to go unless he promised half of the 

nan iT "'A'' ‘he first 

MusadL 1 representatives with 

kinsfolk Tk'* “'P'rh'r'R “> her 

kinsfolk The second part of the lansoni was never 

sacred bv Kh M rtnd mas- 
sacred by Khalid before the next harvest. 

Whatever the outcome of Sadjah’s relations with 
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.Mii.sailim.-I, her own career ua^ cither nierjje.i into Zaouyah d' El J/amtl, X<>. 31 {Giornale della 

hi:., or cut short by repulse, and we hear nothing Sociei'a Asiatica [taliana^x. — 64); G. Fliigel, 

more of her mission. According to all accounts. Die Classen der hanefitischen Rechtsgelehr ten 

she went back to her native tribe, and lived ob- {Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Classe der kgl. 

scurely amongst them. (.)n Ibn al-Kalbi's authority Sachs. Gese'llschaft der IVissenschaften, iii., 1881). 

ue learn that she embraced Islam when her family 31S; Brockelmann, G .4 L. i. 378. 

decided to settle in Itasia, which had become the (R. Paret) 

]inacipal centre of the i'amim under the L'maiyads. SADJDA. Prostration (see SUDJUD). The 
lived and died there a Muslim, and was buried word has almost the same value in practice as 
with the customary prayers and ceremonies our “adoration”. It is used as the title of two 

B i b I i o r a p h y al- Tabari (ed. de Goeje i. i. 1 sura's (xxxii and xli) which are distinguished from 
1911 — 1920: al-llalajhuri (ed. de Goeje), p. 1 one another by the opening letters; the second 
99 — too; A'ltab ai-.-l-ha/n xviii. 165: Ibn ! is called h-ai al-SadJJa^ because it begins with 
Khaldun. ^E'ar.^ Buhlk 12S4, ii., App , p 73; ' the letters h-sn. The ideas and the subject in these 
Wellhausen, Skizzen and Vorarb..^ vi. 13 — 15; 1 two sura’s are analogous; the Prophet presents the 
Caetani, n’t'//' /j/uw. II. 1 1. § 160 — 164, * revealed book, praises the pious who believe, give 

170 — 173, A. 11 12, §92 — 93.; FanI, ZUt'/r/iTK, ' alms and perform the salat, threatens the impious 
transl. Shea and Troyer (London 1843), vol, iii. I and reveals the signs of God in nature. Noldeke 

(V. Vacca). I puts these two sura’s down to the third period; 
.\l-SADJAWANDI Abu 'l-Fadl (according to ! in the second the Prophet is said to have had in 
others .Abu 'Abd allah or .Aliu djvVar) Muiiam- i view the conversion of the Meccan notable ^Otba 
MAD B. T.aiflr .\i.-Gha7.N'a\vI, reader of the ! b. Rabi'a. Sura xxxii was also called al-AfadadJi^ 
Korean, died about 560 = 1164/5. While he j “couches” and al-Diuruz “barren soil”, Sura xli 
also occupied himself with Kor’an exegesis and ; Fusilat. “They believe only in our verses; when 
grammar, he is mainly known by his works on j they are recited to them, they fall prostrate or 
the recitation of the Kor'an. At quite an early I rise from their couches calling upon their Lord”, 
period a beginning was made with distinguishing j Pious readings and night prayers were already in 
different kinds of pauses in reciting the KoFan 1 use among the devout at the period when these 


[see the article kiraAa]. Al-Sadjawandl further de- 
veloped the system in his work on this subject 
entitled Kitab al-Wakf zca' l-Ibtid'i . He divided 
the possibilities of allowing a pause to intervene 
into 5 categoiies and in addition instituted as an 
abbreviation for each a letter of the alphabet: 
l) wakf Idzim (T«J, 2) vj. mutjak fij, 3) w. 

tiia'iz ( (ijj, 4 ) zo. mudjavzzvaz lizvadyhin ( 5) 
zv. murakhkhas darTira<‘^”- fs or dj. His system 
was soon generally adopted in a somewhat ex- 
tended form and therefore in the later eastern 
copies of the KoFan (except the Maghrib!) we 
find pause maiks, which are either placed according 
to his system or are at least dependent on it. 

Bibliograp hy ; Hadjdj! Khalifa, Kadif al- 
'/.unTm^ ed. Flugel, iii. 326, iv. 284, v. 170, 
vii. 858; al-Suyuti, Tabakdt al-Mufassirtn.^ ed. 
A. Meursinge (Leiden 1839), X’“. 98; al-SuyutI, 
al-Itkan fi ‘■Vlum al-JyuAatt (Cairo 1287), i. 
105^1/. ; S. de Sacy, Notice d'un traite des 
pauses dans la lecture de V Alcoran (A'. 7 ?., ix. 
Ill — tlfi); Th. Noldeke-Schwally , Geschichte 
des Qorans-j Brockelmann, GAL, i. 387 sq. 

(R. Paret) 

al-SADJAWANDI Siradj ai.-LiIn Abu Tahir 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ^Abd al-RashId, 
jurist, belonging to the Hanafi school and flou- 
rishing about the year 1200 A. D. His Kitdb al- 
Fardlid, known as al-Farliid al-Sirddjiya or 
briefly al-Siradjlya, which deals with the law of 
inheritance, is celebrated and widely used and re- 
g.irded as the principal work on this field. The 
author himself was the first to write a commen- 
tary on it and since then it has been frequently 
edited and annotated by other scholars down 
to the present time, sometimes also in Turkish 
and Persian. 

Bibliography'. Iladjdji Khalifa, Kashf al- 
Zunun, ed. Flugel, i. 248, ii. 207 sq., 562, iii. 
325, 376, 384, 482, iv. 399— 406; G. Flugel, 
Ibn Kuilubuga's Tahakat der llanefiten (Ab- 
handiungen der D. M. G., vol. ii., N“. 3), N®. 
166; R. Basset, Les manuscrits arabes de la 


sura’s were published. 

Bibliography. The Kor’an and its com- 
mentaries; Th. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans, Leipzig 1 909. (Carra DE Vaux). 
SADJ^ADA (.a., plural sadyadjid, sadyddjld, 
sazvddjtd'), the carpet on which the salat is 
performed. The word is found neither in the 
KoFan nor in the canonical Hadith; the article 
itself, however, was known at quite an early 
period, as may be seen from the traditions about 
to be mentioned. In the Hadith we are often told 
how Muhammad and his followers performed the 
salat on the floor of the mosque in Medina after 
a heavy shower of rain with the result that their 
noses and heads came in contact with the mud 
(e. g. al-Bukhart, Adhan, bab 135, 151; Muslim, 
Strain, trad. 214 — 216, 218 etc.). This shows that 
at the time when such traditions arose the use of 
these carpets was not so general that people 
dated their origin as far back as the time of the 
Prophet. With this may be compared the fact 
that in a series of traditions the saying is put 
into Muhammad’s mouth that it was his privilege 
in contrast with the other prophets that the earth 
was for him inasdjid zva-tahur (e. g. al-Bukhari, 
Tayammum, Bab i; Salat, bab 5^1 etc.). Al- 
Tirmidhi {^lat, bab 130) also tells us that some 
fakihs prefer the salat on the bare earth and 
in modern Egypt and Morocco persons of the 
lower orders do not use these mats at all. 

The canonical H a d 1 th gives us the following 
picture. Muhammad performs the salat on his 
own garment, protecting his arms against the h»at 
of the soil during prostration with one of its 
sleeves, his knees with one end and his fore-head 
with the ^intaina or kalansuxua (al-Bukhari, Salat, 
bab 22, 23; Muslim, Masadjid, trad. 191; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, i. 320). On the passage quoted 
from Muslim, al-Nawawt observes that, according 
to al-^afiT, it is forbidden to prostrate oneself on 
the garment one is wearing. Al-Bukharl (^Salat, 
bab 22) tells us that Muhammad performed the 
Salat on his quilt {Jirash). 
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The Hadith also informs us that the salat was 
performed on mats; e. g. al-Tirmidhi, ^lut^ bab 
1 31, where a bisat is mentioned (so also Ibn 
Madja, Ikamat al-Salawat^ bab 63 ; Ahmad b* 
Hanbal, i. 232, 273; iii. 160, 171, 184, 212); in 


the latter passage it is observed that this bisat 
was made out of palm-leaves, djar'id al-nakJil. 
Al-Tirmidhi adds that most scholars permit the 
salat on tunfiisa or bisat. A similar mat of palm- 
leaves on which the salat was performed is called 



Turkish Sadj^ada 

1.72 X 1-27 M. 

Turkey, i6th century l) 


l) Reproduced from F. Sarre and F. R. Martin D;, t , tr 
Meiste,-^'erki,i Muhamviedanischer Kunst in Munchen )o/o (\h 
tnann A.-G., 1912). Here the characteristic outlinerare gt en"only 


(7: e- =^ 1 -Bukharl, Said/, bab 20; Ahmad b. 

flanbal, ui. 52. 59, 130^5,., 145, 149^ jg 

" 90 - This tradition is aUo 
ound m Muslim, Masadjtd, trad. 266; al-Nawavv! 
observes on this passage that the fakih's geneiallv 

on what °f the saldl permitted 

evp ^ out of the earth. It is how 

evident from Abu Da’ud, .&/„/, bab 91, 


i skt‘‘of'’:n™air weiVt'^ ^"‘“1"'^ 

I masbuska) “sed {far.aa 

i tioneVtLrZhammad'" ‘‘ 

j khumra (al-Bukiiari ormed the salat on a 

i sac^id, t ad 2 ^ l,V‘ ’ 

) 209, 308 sq., 320, 358; 
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ii. qi jt/.. gS; ai-XaiS i, .\rasailjiit^ bab 43; Ibn 
b.iSi, I/ii. 160). The distinction lietween khumra 
and liaslr appears to have lain not in the material 
of which they were made but in the size, .\ccord- 
ino to Muhammad b. ‘.-Vbd .Mlah al-'.VIawi’s 
marginal glosses to Ibn Madja, Iklma^ bab 63, 64, 
the khumra alTordeil just sutlkient room for the 


prostration, while the haslr was of the length of 
a man. 

The word sai^djada is found a century after 
the conclusion of the canonical Hadith literature. 
.\l-i)jawharl, Sahah^ s. v., explains sa^djdda to 
he synonymous with khumra. In his Supple- 
ment., Dozy quotes passages from the tool Nights 



Fig. 2 

Persian Sadj^ada 
1.58 X 

Persia, i6‘h century 


and Ibn Battuta. The latter mentions among 
the customs of the inmates of a certain zawiya 
in Cairo that the whole body went to the mosque 
on Friday, where a servant had laid his sa.jjdtada 
ready for each one (ed. Paris, i. 73 ; cf. 72). 
The same traveller tells us something similar 
regarding Malli, where every-one sends his servant 
with his sadpdjdda to the mosque to lay it ready 
on his place. He adds that they were made out 
of the leaves of a palm-like tree (iv. 422). 


In modern Mekka every one in the great 
mosque perforins the salat on a sadjdjdda, usu- 
ally a small carpet, just large enough for the 
suljud. After use it is rolled up and carried off 
on the shoulder. The lower orders believe that it 
is not advisable to leave the sa.lpdidda unrolled 
after use as Iblrs would seize the opportunity to 
perform the salat on it. Well-to-do people have 
sometimes their sadjdjada kept by a servant of 
the mosque but even among them this is not at 
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all general. In place of a carpet a towel is some- 
times used, for example the one which has been 
used for drying oneself after the wudt^. The lines 
woven in the carpet are not symmetrical but run 
to a point on one of the short sides which is 


placed in the direction of the kibla [q. v.] ; cf. 
below Lane’s “niche” (this information has been 
given me orally by Prof. C. Snouck Ilurgronje). 

In Morocco the common people do not make 
any use of the S,'^ the middle classes favour small 



Fig. 3 

Indian Sadjdjada 
1.56 X «-o6 M. 
India, 17th century 


felt carpets (^labda) like saddle cushions, just 
large enough for performing the sudjud. They are 
especially used by the fakihs, so that they have 
^ost become one of their distinctive marks 
Ihey fold them and bear them under their arm 
an ostentative way, wherever they go, and 


cLtTfM ? Christians. 

Morocco, when travelling in 
Algeria, even refuse to sit down on anything 

the feelinn'" ( which hurt! 

ciun r^!be f - Algeria. In the latter 

country the 5 . is very rarely used, except among 
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the liL-adb of the tankas and various f/iat s. tliis is. The ^aikh sits down ceremonially after 
lleie the s usually consist of siii.ple skins Us seal, as it were, has been broken by its being 

of goats or gazelles. The common peojile ascrilie spread out. The candidate on whose account the 


niir.’cCulou’' ptjwers lo ihc^c skins.; in le^'end-s ihe 
are often repie^enteJ a^ them in 

order to have ihemselve:, tran^feireil ihcicjii to 
Mekka or to walk on the \\a\es. Occabifjnallv the 
biin^ home from Mekka Si.!.rj.(j 7 iJa\ ana- 
lo,^ous to tho-'iC klc^crlbe^.l above by ihof. Snouck 
Ilur^ronje; these ruj;^ aic nowadas a often imported 
from hurope. The pilj^nms do not seem to attach 
to them any particular value ;thi;i information ha^ 
been given me by Prof. H. Pa-sset). 

According to Lane, (carpets) are 

imported from Asia Minor into Lgvpt and u.^ed 
there only by the rich to perform the sji'at upon 
and also as saddle-covers. They are about the 
size of a wide hearlh-rug. A “niche'’ is repie- 
sented upon it, the point of which is turned 
towards the ktbia. Persons of the lower orders 
often perfarm the sa/ai upon the bare ground 
simply; and they seldom immediately wipe off 
the dust which adheres to the nose and forehead 
as a result of prostration {cf. the well-known tra- 
ditions regarding the traces of the suJjUd)'. but 
when a person has a cloak or any other garment, 
which he can decently take off, he spreads it 
upon the ground. 

The usual practice in the Dutch Indies is de- 
scribed by Snouck Hurgronje. A number of long 
narrow mats and carpets are placed broadwise on 
the floor of the mosque before the beginning of 
the services. After the service these are rolled up 
and laid aside {De Islam in XsdcrUndsch’InJie^ 
Baarn 19*3, p. 10; VersprcideGesckriftcn^'w'jW, 366). 
But it is usual here also to bring one’s own mat 
to the mosque 

As Dr. J. H. Kramers tells me. the carpet which 
covers the floor of the Aya Sofya is divided up 
by patterns into separate sadjljlda\^ but in per- 
forming the salat this separation is not observed. 

In the chapel in the Seraglio in Constantinople, 
in wdiich arc preserved the relics of the Prophet, 
the alleged sadjdjada of Abu Bakr is preserved 
(d'Ohsson, Tableau de 1 ' Empire OtJioman^ Paris 
17S7 — 1S20, i. 267). In Baibier de Me) nard, i 9 /V/. 
Turc-frangats^ we find, s. v., a number of Turkish 
phrases in which the sadjdjada plays a part. 

The sadje^ada has assumed special significance 
in the religious societies and in the Dervish 
orders. Among the latter — at least in Egypt — 
the word has become synonymous with order in 
the expression Shaikh al-Sa(ljd;ada^ which is ap- 
plied to the head of an order in Egypt. 

In the terminology of these societies, sadjdjdda 
alternates with bisat (cf. above) and expressions 
borrowed from other languages. According to the 
hierarchic legend, Gabriel brought Adam a sadj- 
djada made out of the skins of the sheep of Paradise, j 
on which he had to kneel during the shadd cere- 
mony. This sadjdpadiii al-hhildfa was the one 
used by all succeeding generations in the same 
ceremony; Muhammad, Abu Bakr, ‘^Umar, ‘^Uth- 
man and 'All are especially mentioned. From ^Ali 
it has been passed on to the shaikhs of the order 
down to the present day. The Shaikh therefore 
sits on this sadjiljada during the shadd ceremony 
and the expression bisat al-tarlkfaj makes the 
^a^d^ada in a certain sense the throne of the 
whole order. Before the beginning of the ^add 
ceremony it is spread by the nakib whose duty 

The Enxyclopaedia of Isi.am, IV. 


ceremony is being performed stands, on the other 
hand, on the Insdt al-djani'. From the descriptions 
it is nut always clear, whether by candidate is 
meant an ordinary novice ur rather a nakib. 

A whole bCiies of mystical interpretations is 
associated with the sadj djada or bisat. Head, feet, 
etc. are ascribed to it as to a living animal: it 
has four letters, which are connected w’lth the 
elements: references are found to the sadjdjada 
of the paths of salvation and the ta-iuhid profession 
is called the sadjdjada of the faith. Accounts are 
given of the material of w’hich the sadjdjada' s 
of various people were made or are made, as 
well as of their colour (cf, the picture in Der 
/f/u/'z, 1916, vi. 170. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the works 
quoted in the text cf. also; Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians.^ Index (s. v. 
seggddo/i)'., J. P. Brown, The Derz'ishes.^ 1 .on&ovi 
186S, p. 196; H. Tliorning, Beitr. zur Kennt- 
nis des islam. Vercinsivesens.^ Turk. Bibl.., xvi., 
Berlin 1913, Index; P. Kahle, Zur Organisation 
der Derzoischorden in Egypten in Der Islarn.^ 
1916, vi. 149 F. Taeschner, Aufname in 
eine Zunft.^ op. cit.^ p. 169. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

SADJIDS, a family which takes its name 
from the founder of the dynasty, Abu ’I-Sadji 
which ruled in Adharbaidjan under the nomi- 
nal suzerainty of the ^\bb 3 sid Caliphs at the end 
of the third (ninth) century and the beginning of 
the fourth (tenth). It comprised flve rulers; 

1. Abu ' 1 -Sadj Diwdad b. VOsuf Dlwdest, a 
native of Oshrusana, a Turkish general in the 
seivice of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, who w’as ap- 
pointed to take charge of the road to Mecca in 
242 (S56), returned to Baghdad in 252 (866) and 

. was then sent to recover the taxes in al-Sawad 
on behalf of Muhammad b. ^Abdallah b. Tahir; 
he was then appointed governor of Aleppo and 
I Kinnasria under al-MuHazz in 254 (S6S) and of 
; al-Ahwaz in 261 (874 — -875); in this capacity he 
I wished to fight the Zandj, w'ho, having defeated 
his son-in-law, L\bd al-Rahman, had seized al- 
, Ahwaz. Having taken the side of Ya%ub b. Laith, 

1 the Saffarid, he lost his estates after the defeat 
1 of the latter by the vizier al-Muwaffak in 262 
(875 — S76). He was then lecalled to Ba gh dad, 

I but died on the way at Djundai-Sabur in 266 
i (S79— 8S0). 

' Vizedad in Persian means “given by the demon” 

! and Diivdcst “he who has the bauds of a demon”. 
The aliei nation of ija w'hich is sometimes found 
in the manuscripts indicates an old pronunciation 
deivddd^ deivdest. 

2 . His son Muhammad Af^in Abu T'baid 
took Mecca from the lieutenant of the chief of 
the Zandj, Abu ’l-Mughira '^Isa b. Muhammad al- 
Makhzuml in 266 (SSo). Three yeais later he 
attacked Djidda and captured two ships filled 
with money and munitions from al-Makhzuml. 
He was given the governorship of Anbar, Tarik 
al-Furat and Rahba, On the death of Ahmad b. 
Tulun [q. V.] in 270 (SS3 — 8S4) he tried to con- 
quer Syria in alliance with Ishak b. Kendadjik. 
They were assisted in this enterprise by the army 
of the Caliph, which defeated the Egyptian forces 
at Shaizar, but was itself defeated as the result of an 
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ambuscade at the battle of the Diills {taiAjahtn'). 
After a quarrel ■with Isha^ b. Kendadjik, Mu- 
hammad turned towards Khumarawaih, defeated 
his former ally on the Euphrates and conquered 
Mawsil. In 274 (8S8) he quarrelled with the 
Egyptians, lost a battle near Damascus in Mu- 
hanam, 275 (May-June, 888), lost Hims, Aleppo 
and al-Rakka and retired to Takrit. He took the 
field again and defeated, befoie Mawsil, Ishak b. 
Kendadjik, who was pursuing him. 

In 276 (8S9 — 890) al-Muwaffak appointed him 
governor of Adharbaidjan. He then took Maragha 
from '^Abdallah b. Hasan al-Hamadhani (280=893) 
and was sent by the Caliph to carry gifts — 
a royal crown and other presents — to the 
Bagratid Sempad, king of Armenia. His brief 
rebellion against al-Mu'tadid in 2S4 (897) ended in 
his prompt submission and cost him nothing. He 
took Kars, which belonged to Sempad, as well 
as his capital Tovin. They then made peace. 
Muhammad died of the plague at Berda'a m Rabr 
I, 2SS (March, 901). 

3. Yusuf, brother of Muhammad Af^in, after 
having forced his nephew Diwdad, son of N®. 2, 
to betake himself to the Caliph’s court, entered 
into friendly relations with Sempad, and made 
an alliance with him; he then took the side of 
Kakig Ardzruni, captured several fortresses, put 
Sempad to death who had surrendered to him, 
captured Rai, Kazwin, Zandjun, Abhar from Mu- 
hammad b, 'AU Suluk, governor for the Samanid 
Nasr b. Ahmad. He defeated the troops sent 
against him by the Caliph in 305 (917 — 91S). 
He was, however, forced to give up Rai. He 
defeated Mu^nis, who took refuge in Zandjan in 
307 (919)1 latter defeated him before ^ 

Ardabil, took him prisoner, treated him with I 
consideration and brought him to Baghdad. He 
was set free in 310 (922) and was gianted the 
governorship of Kai and Adharbaidjan. The Caliph 
appointed him to fight the Karmatians, but he 
was defeated and taken piisoner in the first battle, 
in spite of his valour. He was put to death with 
all the prisoneis. 

4. In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 315 (Feb., 928) Abu 
1 -Musafir Fath, son of Muhammad AWiln, 
was given his uncle's governorship and remained 
gor ernor till his death ; he was poisoned at 
Ardabil by one of his slaves in Sha‘ban ai7 

(Sept., 929). ~ ^ 

5. His son Abu ' 1 -Faradj was a general of 
the Caliphs and a friend of the first Amir al- 
Umara’, Ibn Rahk. 

^ Bibliography. Djamal al-Din Abu ' 1 -Has.an 
All Ibn .ikhbar al-Dini'al al-munkati^a 

Arab, text, ed. by 1 reytag ; Locmani Fabulae 
Bonn 1S23, p. 34ryy. ; al-Tabarl, ed.de Goeie' 
111. 1222, 1594 jyy., 1619 sqq.. 1888 iqq.^ 2025 
ryy., 2186, 2195, 2203^^4,.; 'Arlb , ed. de 
Goeje, p -JO sqq.. 130^41?., 145; Ibn al-Athir. 
al-Kamil, ed. Tornberg, vii. 55, 100, 190, 200I 
279, 295, 328, 351;^ «ii. 73—76, 105 
124 ^'!.^TY.]xsi\\.^lranisches Niiminbuch Mar- 
burg 1895, p. 85, 253; Weil, Geschickte der 
C/ialifen, 11. 491; Defremery, AUmoire stir la 
famiiu dis Sadjidcs^ y A, Series 4, ix. 400 sqq ■ 

X. 396 sqq. (1847). ((5,.. nvlJ) ’ 

SADR A'ZAM (for sadr-i-a^:am), strictly ‘•the 
which*r‘ dignitaries", a title 

has been'hn'''' f Sulaiman the Magnificent 
“ been borne by the first minister or “grand 


vizier’’ of the Ottoman empire, also c.rlled sadr- 
iddll.^ sahib-i-deu'let., dsstur-i-ekrem^ s.adaret-penah.^ 
dsaf-i-a’^qam (from the name of the legendary 
minister of Solomon), etc. (cf. below). Eailier he 
was called wezir (see wazIr), then zoszlr-i-ewwsi 
{a^zam.^ skbir). After the suppression of the “viziers 
of the dome’’ (kubbe zoszirlcri) under Ahmad III, 
the Sadr a^zam were appointed by no fixed rule, 
at the Sultan’s pleasure. The official chosen re- 
ceived and kept always by him a gold ring with 
the Sultan’s seal. In his capacity of sahib-i-miihr.^ 
he was the plenipotentiary {lockll-i-mutlak') of the 
sovereign in civil and militaiy matters and made 
appointments to all the military {ehl-i-seyf) and 
civil ichl-i-kalcni) oifices The legal officers Qiilema) 
were under the ^aikh al-Islam [q.v.], appointed, 
like the Sadr d'zam. by the Sultan himself. 

The Sadr a'zam presided over the Diwan. held 
monthly audiences, received the principal officials 
twice a week, made rounds {kol) periodically and 
rendered assistance in case of fire. He had the 
right to eight guards of honour {s±atir\ twelve 
led horses (yedek'). a barge with thiiteen pairs of 
I rowers, with a green canopy. When he appeared 
in public the cazotish shouted acclamations [al- 
I kish), the formula of which was Byzantine in 
j origin. He had the privilege of being able to go 
I to the Sultan personally at any hour of the day 
J or night. 

In case of war, the Sadr dzain could become 
commander-in-chief — Serddr-i-'ekrem {efkhcm) — 
and carried with him the standard of the Prophet 
{Sandjak-i-shsrlf) [q. v.]. A deputy {ka-im makam) 
[q. V.] replaced him in the capital. 

Like the Kljedive of Egypt, the Sadr a’-zavi 
\ had the right to the honorary epithet 'of dewletli 
\ fekhametli^ or “Highness”, besides the other epi- 
thets to which he was entitled : jStoI, ‘a/I “sub- 
lime” and asafi. Like the kapudan pasha, before 
the reforms of ^lahmud II, he wore a white hat 
(ka/azvi for kuliazin), shaped like a truncated 
pyramid with rounded corners, adorned with an 
oblique band of gold. 

The office — s.adaret-iduzma {kubrd) — was 
insecuie and ephemeral. The dismissed Sadr a'-zam 
handed over his seal at an audience and went 
into exile, when he was allowed to live. Not 
being hereditary, the office was only exceptionally 
continued m the same family (the Xoprulu). 

After the constitution of 1908 the (iiand Vizier 
became responsible to parliament; the Sultan con- 
tinued to nominate the .Shaikh al- Islam 'as well 
as the Sr*- a zam and it was the latter who 
chose his other colleagues. These two dignitaries, 
however, disappeared with the SultSn himself in 
1922 (law of Angora of Nov. i). The last Sadr 
a zam Damad Ferid Pasha, died at Nice on Oct. 

trtd t ^ II had 

tried to establish in 1S38. 

^''^^'°S>'<sphy. J. V. Hammer, Des asm. 
F.uhs Slaals-aerfassimg 2 vols., Vienna 

Pa i^i8°-'’ [I * Ottoman, 

Jn d'Ohsson , Tabl. 

gen. de I Emp. Ott., vol. vii. (1824): Heid- 
born, Droit public .... de I' Emp. Ott Vienna 

Sam-’ Kasim, OlLiann'tarikhi , 

7W T^chudi) 

of The Os" i"'- ^‘910); Gazettes {salndme) 
of the Ottoman Empire, i vol. (j. deny) 
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SADR ai.-DIN, Mi’Kammad n. Ihr\him, known 
ab Muli.a Saijra, a Persian thcolu«»ianand 
philosopher of the Safawid period. He was 
the sou a governor of Kais and owe! his 
epithet to his superior merit; he is Mill called 
Akhund. “master”. Horn at Shniz, he spent a 
long lime in retirement among the mountains of 
Kumm, travelled in Persia and was a pupil, at 
Ispahan, of ^aikh Haha'i and of Amir Muhammad 
Bakir I)ainad, after the instructions of Sai\id 
Abu 'I-Kasim Findiriski. 

When Allah- Wardildian, governor of Pars, had 
finished building the madrasa erected by him in 
^iraz, he asked Sadia, then at Kumm, to return 
to his native land and made him professor m his 
new foundation. 

Mulls Sadra restored the teaching of Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna); to escape persecution from the mudj- 
tahidy he concealed his doctrines by the use of 
the kiiman under deliberately obscure expressions. 
Among his pupils \\ere Muhsin Fd'id, 'Abd al- 
Razzak and Kadi Saiyid al-Kummi. He seven times 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and died at Basra 
in 1050 (1642) on his way back from the seventh. 

A prolific writer, he wrote some twenty volumes, 
of which some are commentaries on different 
chapters of the Kor'an, a dissertation on authen- 
tic traditions, fifty treatises on theodicy, forty-four 
works on obscure points of doctrine, written in 
the mountains of Kumm, and four books of travels 
quoted by Rida-Kuli-Khan. The British Museum 
possesses the Ta^n ber fuudjtahidin^ a polemic 
against the teachers of canon law and a defence 
of the dervishes, and al-lVaridat al~KaUnya “the 
intuitions of the heart”. 

B ib I to gr a p hy : Rida-Kuli-Khan , Raivdat 
al-safa-i nasirl (Teheran 1274), viii. (not pagi- 
nated, penultimate page), where sevetal of his 
works are given; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue Pers. MSS, 
Brit. Afus.^ London 1881, ii. Saqtz, Nos* ix — ^ 
(quotes the Ztnat at'tawar'ikh of Rida Tibrizi 
and ^Abd al-Karim al-Shahawarl, MS. P. 554)5 
Cte de Gobineau, Religions et Philosophies dans 
VAsie Cmtrale^.^ Paris 1900, p. So sqq.\ E. G. 
Browne, History of Persian Literature in ijiodern 
times.^ s. Jndex, Cambridge 1924. (Cl, Huart) 
al-SAFA, a mound at Mecca which now 
barely rises above level of the ground. The mea- 
ning of the name is like that of the name of 
the eminence al-Marwa, which lies opposite to it : 
“the stone” or “the stones” (cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir 
to SUra ii. 153). 

As is well known, Muslims perform the sa^y 
between al-Safa and al-Marwa in memory, as the 
legend relates (e. g. al-Bukhari, al-Anbiya\ bab 9), 
of the fact that Hadjar ran backwards and for- 
wards seven times between these two eminences 
to look for a spring for her thirsty son. — It is 
certain that cults were located at al-Safa and al- 
Marwa even in the pagan period. According to 
most traditions there were two stone idols there, 
Isaf on al-Safa and Na’ila on al-Marwa, which 
the pagan Arabs on their sa^y used to touch. 
On the origin of these images the following story 
is given in the commentary of Nisaburi on Sura 
ii. 153, and al-ShafPi gives his approval to it; 
Isaf and Na^ila were guilty of indecent conduct 
in the Ka'ba and were therefore turned into stones, 
which were placed on the two pieces of raised 
ground al-Safa and al-Marwa to be a warning to 
all. In course of time the origin of the stone 

^ 1 


figures was forgotten and people began to pay them 
divine worship. — According to another tradition 
there were copper images there (cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Het Alekkaansche Feest^ p. 26); according 
to a third stoiy demons lived on the two hills 
who shrieked at night (given in al-Tabari, Tafsir). 

Bibliography. Vakiit, (ed. Wus- 

tenfelcl, iii. 397J; [uynboll, Handbiich des isld- 
mtschen Geselzss (Leiden-Leipzig igio), p. 136 — 
37; Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest 
(l.eiden 18S0), p. 114 = Verspr. Geschriften^ i. 
16 sq.-. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heideri- 
tums-, Berlin 1897, p. 77. (B. Joel) 

SAFAD, a town in Upper Galilee, 30 miles 
East of ‘rVkka and N. E. of the Lake of Tiberias, 
about 1600 feet above sea level on a hill which 
al-Dimashki calls Kansan (so also Cuinet) and 
which is called Djibal ‘Amila in Yakut, iii. 399 
(whose statements are otherwise wrong ; on this 
see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. 23). It was only 
through the Crusades that it first attained im- 
portance, for before the xiii'b century it is not 
mentioned by any Arab geographer. But it must 
have already existed in the second century as 
Sephath is found in the Jerusalem Talmud (Tract. 
Rosh Hashana, ii. 2; in Schwab's translation, 
vi. 75); it is probably also identical with in 
fosephus, Bellum JuJaearum^ vol. ii., ch. xx. § 6. 
The older Arabic orthography Safat or Sifat 
agrees with this. Al-Kalkasbandi gives etymologi- 
cal notes on both forms of the .Arabic name. 

Safad is one of the places where the Crusaders 
built fortresses to defend the strip of coast con- 
quered by them against the amirs of Damascus 
and later against the Aiyubids; with the fortress 
of Belvoir ( = Shafik .Arnun) it formed a point 
of support for the hinterland of 'Akka. Its his- 
tory is therefore closely associated with that of 
Acre. The citadel probably built about 1140 by 
the Crusaders was the special propeity of the 
Templars (al-Dawiya); in 1157 King Baldwin of 
Jerusalem was forced to take refuge there when 
he was defeated by Mur al-Din's troops as he 
returned from the town of Banyas. After Saladin’s 
gieat victory over the Crusaders at HatUn (1187) 
he laid siege to Safad and took personal direction 
of the operations next year, when he succeeded 
in capturing the town after five weeks’ resistance 
on the 14th of Shawwal, 584 (Dec. 6, 11S8). Sa- 
ladin's biographer, Ibn Shaddad. describes in great 
detail how Saladin unceasingly took part in the 
siege operations. The garrison went off to Tyre. 
This capture was considered very important by 
the Muslims as the town lay “in the midst of their 
lands" (Ibn al-Athir). In 1219 or 1 220 the fortress 
was razed to the ground by the Muslims as they 
feared that the Franks might capture it again and, 
indeed, in 1240 .Safad was actually ceded by al- 
Salih IsmdTl, Sultan of Damascus, by treaty to the 
•Tem’plais (as w.as Shafik Arnun also) because 
Isma'il thereby hoped to gain the Franks as allies 
against his cousin, the Egyptian Sultan. After the 
Khwarizmi storm had swept over Galilee in 1244, 
the Mamluk Sultan Baibars [q. v.] advanced against 
the fortress and took it after eleven days siege 
in 1266 (Sha'ban 19, 664 = May 26, 1266, according 
to Ibn al-AthIr; the European sources put it some 
years later). The whole garrison was put to death 
in spite of the pledge given. Baibars also strength- 
ened the defences and built a mosque there. 
“Akka next fell in 1291. 
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Under the Mamluks Safad remained an impoitant 
centre. It was the capital of one of the large 
mamlaka'h or niyabas into which Syiia was divided. 
The nivabd of Safad comprised the whole of Galilee 
with ^Akka. The town itself was the seat of a 
fil'ib and was a centre of literary life, as the nisba 
ab-Safadi of several Arab authois shows, notably 
that of the biogiapher Khalil b. Aibak, who w'as 
born there in 696 (1296); the geographer al- | 
Dima^hki is said to have died there in 1327 | 
(Mehren, p. vi., infra). In this period there also ' 
flourished al-'^Uthmanl, chief Kadi of the mamLika of ' 
vSafad (d. 780= 137S: cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. Arab. 

li. 91)1 who wrote a Tarikh K^^/now lost, j 
Safad was at the same time an important centre 
of Rabbinical learning. j 

The town gradually began to lose in importance. , 
After surrendering to the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
in 1516 without striking a blow along with other 
towns in Palestine, the old wfviJ^a's at first remained 
intact but later, in the xvipA century, the whole 
of Palestine belonged to the great pashallk of i 


and Safad); their immigration from the Lebanon 
I had already begun in al-Dimashki’s time. 

The town itself is built on three hills, of which 
the Jews inhabit the north. The Muhammadan 
part has four fair-sized mosques. In the valleys 
between the hills and on the slopes down to the 
lake of Tibeiias lie fields and gardens belonging 
to the town, which yield rich crops of wheat, 
maize, olives, tobacco, cotton and many kinds of 
vegetables. The splendid \iew' over the lake is 
generally admired. The ruins of the fortress lie 
high up the hill and are called al-Kal''a or al-Kiil^a. 
Practically nothing is left of the castle of the 
Crusaders: of the more recent defences there are 
still to be seen only the foundations of a strong 
round tower, probably that which was built by 
Baibars (according to al-DimashkI, while Conder 
and Kitchener consider it one of Zahir's buildings). 
Below, close to the fort, is a well, of which al- 
Dimashki gives a detailed description. 

Bibliography'. al-DimashkI, Xuhhhat al- 
Dahr.. ed. Mehren, St. Petersburg 1S66; Abn 


Damascus. Safad was the capital of a sandjak to 
which also belonged hAkka and Tyre (Hadjdjl , 
Khalifa). Duung this period Safad several times ' 
belonged to the spheie of influence of the Druse | 
Amir Fakhr al-Din of the Lebanon, who used it j 
as a fortress to protect his possessions in Galilee. . 
At Safad in 1633 is also said to have taken place j 
the battle in which ‘^Ali, the son of the Amir, i 
was killed. 

^^hen about 175^ ‘^Akka again became important 
under Shaikh Zahir, the strategic importance of 
Safad also incieased once more. Zahir himself j 
came from Safad where his father, Shaikh T'mar ; 
al-Zaidani, had been representative of the Amir , 
Bashir; under his rule the towm was almost ■ 


completely destroyed by an earthquake (1759). 
Ahmad Djazzar, who succeeded Zahir in L\kka 
I 775 i same time conquered Safad, and 

Bonap.arte before his unsuccessful siege of ''Akka 
had first to take Safad (1799), where he entrusted 
the authority to a sou of Zahir. Djazzar later 
revenged himself on the town by completely 
destroying the Jewish quarter. 

The most important events of the xixth century 
were the earthquakes of 1819 and 1837 which 
wrought great damage. After the Turkish admini- 
stratwe reforms of 1880 Safad became the capital of a 
kada'in the sandjak of ‘Akka in the wilayet ofBairut. 
It is now within the mandated area of Palestine. 

Ihe population has varied greatly in course of 
time. In the xivth century it was a town of avefage 
size (Abu 1 -Fida"), After the eaithquake of 1759 
it was an almost deserted village (Volney). The 
later figures vary very much, which is probably 
due to the fact that the figures for the town and 
the kada^ were not kept separate. The population 
of the town in 1900 may be put at 15,000, of 
whom about a third are Jews. In 1492 there w'ere 
still about 10,000 Jews there. After this their 
numbers declined very much down to the middle 
of last century, when a great influx of Moroccan, 
Algerian and Persian Jew's took place, which has 
been increased since 1880 by Zionist immigration, 
^afad IS also a place of pilgrimage for Jews 
According to Hadjdjl Khalifa (p. 568), when the 
Jewish tribes immigrated the tribe of Zabulon is 
said to have settled near Safad. In the vicinity 
to now many D. uses (according 

V. Oppenheim, 15,000 in the district of ^Akkl 


’ 1 -Fida\ Takwim al-Buldan^ ed. Reinaud and de 
Slane; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil^ ed. Tornberg, xi., 
xU.; Ibn Shaddad, al-Xawadir al-Sultdmya in the 
Kecucil des Historiens des Crotsadis, Histortens 
Orientaux^ iii. iiS sq.\ also in the Recutil^ Dc- 
cumints Occidentaiix, i., ii. (p. 435 of part ii. is 
mentioned the article De Constructwne Castri Sa- 


phet. printed in the Miscellanea of Baluze, ed. in f. 
i. 228 f^.); R. Hartmann, Die geogr. Nachrichten . . . 
in Halil az-Zahiris Zubdat Half al-Mamalik^ 
Diss. Tubingen 1907; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie a I'epcque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923 
(transl. of al-Kalkashandi 's Subh. al-A^sha)\ 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihanniima , Constantinople 
** 45 i P- 568 — 9; V. Guerin, Description geogra- 
phiqite^ historique et archeologiqiie de la Palestine^ 
vol. iii., part ii., Paris 1880; Survey of Western 
Palestine^ London 18S1 — 88, vol., i. Conder and 
Kitchener, Memoirs of the Topography etc., i., 
Galilee\ \. Cuinet, Syrie^ Liban et Palestine ^ 
Paris 1896; Sami, Kamus al-A^lam^ iv. 2956; 
von Oppenheim, Vo/n Mitielmeer zum Persischen 


, . , i-viuiiiv, J. utcjiiHc., raria 

1845, H. Lammens, La Syrie, Beyrouth 1921; 
C. t. Volney, Voyage en Syrie, Paris 1787, ii.; 
E. Banse, Die TurkeP, Braunschweig 1919; 
G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslims, 
London 1S90; Je-aeish Encyclopedi i, x. 633 sq.-, 
A. Neubauer, Geograpliie du Talmud, Paris 
l868; St. Lane Poole, Saladin and the Fall 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, NewAork and 

- (J- Kr.-vmers) 

^ SAFADI, S.VL.vH al-Di.\ Khalil b. Aibak b. 
Abd Allah Abu ’l-Safa" was born in 696 or 
697 —1296/97 {Durar al-Kamina, MS. (B. M. Or. 
3034) has about the year 694 a. h.). He was of 
lurkish descent and, according to his own state- 
ment, his father did not give him a good education 
and It was only when he was 20 years of age, 
that he began the pursuit of studies. He wrote a 

several autographs 
which have come down to us. He attended the 
lectures of the veiy best teachers of his time, among 
rvhom are named the grammarian Aim Haiyan 
and the poets .Mjihab al-Din Mahmud, Ibn Saiyid 
M-Nas and Ibn Nub.lta. Later he became an inti- 

D^^a^Dh h K- Shams al- 

first post was that of secretary in his native town 
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of then at Cairo, later he was secretary at etymology of blindness and its limits. The principal 

il.Uah, al-Kahlia and hnally he was in charge of portion of the work is occupied by a large number 
the trcasuiy at liainascus. He wa, of plea^.int of biographies arranged in alphabetical order, among 
manners hut towards the end of his life became which figure a number of valuable notices of men 
deaf. He died at Damascus on the iu>'' of shiw- of all ages of Islam. 7) Kitab al-Shu^tir Ji 
wal 764 = 1362/63. He w.is a most prolific author biographies of persons who had lost one eye. 8) 

and stated himself in his autobiography that his A/isan min ai-XaJl wa'l-Radjr^ con- 

composuions would fill 500 volumes and that the taming letters addressed by him and to him, giving 
amount he had written as secretary would come in many cases the dates. The first letter in MS. 

to at least double that quantity. His biographers (Brit. Mus., Or. 1203) is dated 745 a.h. 9) Mitn- 

content themselees with mentioning only the most a collection of his own epistles. 10) al~ 

impoitant of his works, many of them being ne.iily 2 ddhhi* at al-Salahiva^ a collection of extracts from 
worthless compilations of verse and prose from other works, mteispersed with his own composi- 
modern authors. Besides a prodiguous quantity of tions. It is difficult to ascertain of how many 
verse in his own anthologies and works of contem- volumes the work consisted; the good old MS. 
porary and later authors, the following works have (India Office, Aiab. 3799) contains vols. 48 and 49. 
come down to us cither complete or in part. All From these it appears that each volume commenced 
are practically compilations from earlier authors, with the exposition of some verses of the Kur’an, 
which he very frequently states faithfully, i) A!- then was followed by extracts of the most varying 
\Va/z ii't-lVafayat, an enormous biographical character. For example B. M., Or. 1353, the con- 
dictionary in about 30 volumes, of which some tents of which were given by Fliigel, Z. D. M.G.^ 
are found in many libraries, though I doubt whether xvi. 538 — 544, contain the Kitab al-Itba'- zaa'l- 
the complete work has been preserved. Some volumes iltizaivaijja of Ibn Faris, not used by Briinnow 
are numbered, but volumes with the same contents for his edition of that work, on fol. 53V — 77V, 
have at times different numbers, from which it j examples of the poetry of al-Bakharzi on fol. 77V 
appears that the material of the work was divided , and following: MS. Brit. Mus., Or. 7301 (named 
into volumes of varying size by different scribes | on title-page Kitab al-Mahasin wa' l-Addad')^ con- 
(for the contents of some volumes see Horovilz, I tains extracts from the medical work of ^amal 
M.S.O.S. As., x./n. p. 45; while the newer! al-Din Ibrahim b. Mahmud al-‘.\ttar entitled Ikti- 
MSS. in the British Museum contain: Or. 6587 : dab /fV J/urWa wa'l-Dia-aidb (fol. 55r) MS. India 
'.All, Or. 6645 Muhammadun, 5320 other Muham- : Office, Arab. 3799, contains in vol. 48 extracts 
madun). We find in the Waft many biogiaphies i from the autograph Dlwati of .Amin al-Din Diuban 
for which we should look in vain in other works ' al-Kawwas entitled Naif al-Waki’i' wa Raf al- 
of a similar nature and a full index of the names j IFasa^f (fol. 20^ — 26''), extract from the book 


of the persons of whom biographies are found in 
the known volumes, would form material for a 
volume of considerable size. The introduction to 
this work was published by .\mar, f. A., igit-12, 
in vols. 17 — 18 and 19. The most exhaustive 
account of the Waft, b.ised upon all known 
manuscripts, is by G. Gabrieli in R. R. A. L., Series 


al-Tadjannl ’■ala Ibn Diinnt of Abu 'All Ibn 
Furadjdja (fol. yiv), extract from the RuznatnadJ 
of al-Sahib Ibn 'Abbad (fol. 90V). Extracts of 
this work are found printed in the Thamarat al- 
Awrak of Ibn Hidjdja (Cairo 1304), vol. ii. 182, 
183. 184 and 192. ii) Diw'dn al-Fusahif wa 
Tardjitmdn al-Bulaghif, an anthology composed 


5, vols. XX to XXV si;q. From this it appears that ' for Malik al-Ashraf. \ 2 ) Law’at al-Shdkiwa Dam’at 
the work is preserved practically complete, except | al-Bakl, life of a paederast with poems to the 
for two gaps and the preserved parts contain over | boy he loved. This worthless composition has been 
14,000 biographies. 2) A’yan al-’Asr wa A’wan ‘ printed repeatedly, first 1274, then 1280 in Tunis, 
al-Nasr, an extract from the preceding work in \ later in Constantinople and Cairo, showing that 
six volumes, containing biographies of contempo- j the work is appreciated in many countries of Islam, 
raries. This work has been largely extracted by 1 13) al-Hnsn al-Sa/ih ft Mint Mallh, another 
Ibn Hadjar for his Diirar al-Kdmina. MSS. arc ! woithless anthology containing a hundred poetical 
probably in the Escorial (N’’. 1717) and Berlin, , quot.ations by contemporary poets and the author 
while the volumes in the Aya Sofia (N'O. 2962-70) ; himself upon pretty youths. 14) Kashf al-Hal fi 
appear to be parts of the Wafi. It is quoted in ; WasJ al-Khal, another small collection of poems 
the printed edition (Cairo 1305) of the Tabakat , containing words which have different meanings 
al-KJiirkat al-Sufiya of 'Abd al-Rahim al-Wasitt ' if vocalised differently. 15) La dhdh at al-SanI fi 
under the title of Tarddjim A’yd/i al-’Asr. 3) Sifat al-Dam’, a similar collection of verses of the 
Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsar, a book author and contemporaries on tears in 37 chapters, 
on geography, a AIS. of which is in the .Sadiklya : 16) Al-Raud al-Nasim wd l-Tha^r al-Bdsim, a 
library in Tunis. 4) Tarikh al-Awafi, probably . similar collection of erotical extracts. 17) Kashf 
another extract from the Waft, al.so in MS. in ' al-Banblk "aid I- WasJ wdl-Tashbth. anthology of 
the same library as the preceding. 5) Tiihfat , metaphorical verses. 18) Rashf al-Zuldl fi WasJ 
Dh au'l 'l~Albab, an Urdjuza on the rulers of Egypt ^ al-Htldl^ anthology of verses on the New Moon 
to his own time, abbreviated from a work of Ibn (vide N®. 33). 19) Rashf al-Rahik fi Wasf al- 
'zAsakir. (d) Nukat al-Himydn ft l-Nukat al-’L'myan, \ Harik, a makama on wine. 20) Al-Ghaith al- 
biographies of celebrated blind persons. This work ; Mtisadjdjam fi Shark LTimiyat al-’Adjani, com- 
has recently appeared in print in Egypt in a very \ mentary on the poem of Tughra’i. Fie explains 
careful edition, based upon 4 MSS. It w.as edited | first every word, then the rhethorical figure quoting 
by Ahmad Zeki I’asha and dated 1911. After e.x- i many verses, principally by modern poets. Ihe 
plaining that Safadi was induced to write this book ^ work has also the title Ghaitfi al-Adab alladha 
through finding a short account of blind persons | insadjam fi Shark Lainiyat al-’Adjam (printed 
of note in the Kitab al-Ma’arif of Ibn Kutaiba i Cairo 1305 in two vols. 41°). 2l) Kitab al-Arab 
and a work of al-DjauzI , he enlarges on the I min Ghaith al-Adab, extract of the preceding work 
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(printed in Cairo without date, but recently). 22) 
Kitab TatisMk al-Sam^ li btkisab printed 

in Cairo s. d. 5 perhaps similar or identical with 
15. 23) Nusjat al-Thl£‘ir ^ala \'~3/afkal al-Sa^ir^ 
against the well-known work of Ibn al-Athir entitled 
al'MatJial al-Sifir: cf. Hoogvli^X^ Sfec. bit’. Script. 
(Leiden 1S39), p. 153. 24) D^inan al-^inas fi 
^Ilrn al-Badfy paianomasia consisting principally 
of the author's own verses (printed Constantinople 
1299). 25) Ikhtira' al-KhirlT^ explanation of obscure | 
verses lexicographically and as to their rhethorical . 
figure. 26) Fadd al-Kkitarn ^arii 'l-Tatvrira tva I- ! 
Jstikhddm.^ on metalepsis and the use of words | 
which can be alteied so as to give different ‘ 
meaning. 27) Commentaiy on the work of Ibn 
al-'Arabl entitled al-Shadjarat aSNii'mdiiiya Jil- 
Daiilat abUtJijnTiniya.^ prophecies about the Tur- 
kish dynasty. 2S) Tank al-Hanidma.^ abbieviation 
of the commentary of Ibn 'Abdun on the poem 
of Ibn Badrun. 29) Tamatn al-Miiiun fi Shark 
Risalat Ton Zaidun.^ commentaiy on the celebrated 
epistle of Ibn Zaidun, no doubt inspired by the 
work of his master, Ibn Nubata. 30) Kitab Gka- 
u'atnid al'Sahah.^ a small work on the obscurities 
of the Sahdh of al-Djawhari (autograph in the 
Escorial, 192, dated 757 a. h.). 31) Nadjd aF 
Falah fi Mukhtasar al-Sahah.^ abbreviation of the 
Sahah.^ omitting the evidentiary verses and correct- 
ing errors. This work he completed m Ramadan 
757 A. H. lz)JIaly ai-Xatcdhid ^ala ma fi d-Sahh 
min ai-Shatvahid^ explanation of the evidentiary 
verses quoted in the Sahak. 33) al-Suyuti composed 
a work containing verses of Safadi and his contem- 
poraries on the new moon, which he extracted 
from the Tadhkira of Safadi and gave it the same 
title as N®. 18; when he discovered this he re-named 
his book Kafi al-La'dll fi IVcisJ aSHildl. This 
book was printed in Constantinople in the Tuhfai 
aFBahiya^ p. 66—78. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Hadjar, Dtirar al- 
Kamlna, B. M, Or. 3043, fol. i2or; Ibn Kadi 
Shuhba, Tabajdt^ B. M., Add. 23362, fol. 155; 
Subki, Tabakat (ed. Cairo), vi. 94 — i03;I^\vaQ- 
damii, Habib al-Siyar (ed. Bombay 1857), iii. 
part 2, p. 9 ; Amar, y. A..^ series 10, vols. 17 — 19 • 
Brockelmann, Gcsch. der aiab. Lit.^ ii. 

Haitmann, p. Si; Wustenfeld, (A-- 

schuhtsschr. der Araber^ p. 423; Iloogvliet, Div. 

'* 39 ), p. 152-158; X'oticesur 
hhaM, senes 9. vol. 5 p. 392. Verses of Safadi 
are quoted in nearly every anthology later than 
his own time; he is estensively cited in the 
Hygit al-K umait of Xawadji and the Ma^dhid 
al-Tansis of 'Abd al-Rahiin al-‘AbbasI. 

2^ Al-Hasan r. Alii Mvhammad 'Abd Allah 
al-Hashimi al-Safai.I appears from casual re- 
marks in his work to have been an intimate conr- 
tier of the E^-piian Sultan al-Xasir b. Kala^un. 
It has been impossible to find any biography in 
any of the accessible works dealing with the his- 
tory of his time. He must have died early m the 
eighth century of the Hidjra as the last events 
recorded in his history are dealing with the year 
711 — I3H/I2 or perhaps as late as 714. From a 
statement fob 62V Brit. Mus. it appears that he 
composed the history in the year 7 16. He probably 
ad heM earlier an appointment in the office of the 
wanr for he tells (MS. Brit. Mus., fol. 69V) that 
m the year 694 he received instructions from the 
Wazir Ibn al-Khalilr to investigate a case of canni- 
alism during the famine which prevailed in Egvpt 


during that and the following year. He composed 
a short history of Egypt which m the Paris MS., 
N**. 1706 has ^Q\Sx\e. \ XiizJiat l-Adamliik 

f l Mukhtasar Sira man zaaliya Mtsr min al-Muluk^ 
while in the other Paiis MS., N®. I 93 ‘, 22 it has 
the erioneous title of FadaAl Misr^ yet the Lon- 
don MS. has another title from uhich it appears 
that probably the first is the correct one. The 
earlier part beginning with the natural and other 
advantages of Egypt gives a very succinct account 
of the earlier ruleis consisting mainly of anec- 
dotes, but the chief interest lies in the porlion 
which deals with the Turkish Sultans; here he 
gives exact dates and facts which supplement 
our knowledge of the closing years of the 7th cen- 
tury of the Hidjra. Perhaps the account of the 
great flood in Ba'labak in 717 found in the Lon- 
don MS. may be by him, but it is not found in 
the other two copies. The MS. in the British 
Museum written for the Egyptian caliph al-Mu- 
tawakkil proceeds to give events down to 795, 
but from fol. 113'^ it contains only matter con- 
ceining the family of the owner of the manuscript, 
first a genealogy of al-Mutawakkil (fol. 1 13'') 
and then a long list of his children, first the boys 
then the giils, indicating in each case the date 
and hour of their birth, and in cases where they 
died before 794, the dates of their death. The 
last entry by the same hand but with different 
ink records the birth of a son, in 795 A. H., 
the 25tl> of Sha'ban. The three MSS. all contain 
the s.ime woik in spite of their varying titles: 
Brit. Mus., Add. 23326; Paris 1706 and 1931,22. 

B ib liogr afh y. in the article. 

(F. Kre.nkow) 

SAFAR, name of the second month of 
the Muhammadan year, also called S.al-kh,air or 
S. al-muzaffar because of its being considered to 
be unlucky (C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Atcheh- 
nese ^ i. 206; do., Mekka^ ii. 56). The Muham- 
madan Tigre-tribes pronounce the name Shafar, 
the Atchehnese Thapa. According to Wellhausen 
in the old-Arabian year, Safar comprised a period 
of two months in which Muharram (which name, ac- 
cording to this scholar is a Muslim innovation) was 
included. As a matter of fact, tradition reports that 
the early Arabians called Muharram Safar and con- 
sidered an 'umra during the months of the Fladjdj 
as a practice of an extremely reprehensible nature. 
They embodied this view in the following saying; 
Idha bard'a 'l-dabar wakafu 'l-athar wa 'nsala- 
kha Safar hallati dkumra li-man i^tarnar i. e.: 
When the wounded backs of camels are healed 
and the vestiges [of the pilgrims] are obliterated 
and Safar has passed, then the 'Umra is allowed 
for those who undertake it. 

Bibltagrap hy: E. Littmann, Cber die 
Ehrennamen und Neubenennungen der islami- 
schen Monate in Der Islam^ viii. (1918) 228 sqq.' 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Atchehnese i. 194 sq.] 
J. Wellhausen, Aeste arabisehen Heidentums'^. 
p. 95; B^ukhSrl, Hadjdj\ bab 34; Mandktb al- 
Ansa>4 bab 26 and Kastallani’s commentary. 

SAFAWIDS, the most famouf.;nd gTorious oHhe 
native d y n as t i c s 0 f P e r s i a since the introduc- 
tion of lUam which takes its name from Shaikh 

founder, 

Isma il Safawi cf. LsmA'li. I], was sixth in descenL 
The family had long been settled at Ardabil [q. v.l as 
I hereditary spiritual instructors of the people, and at 
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the end of the sixteenth century Isma'il, after the ' for the King of Persia, so that in 1709 Mir 
death of his two elder brothers, extended his ' Wais, governor of that province, proclaimed his 
authority by degrees o\or ^irwan, Adharbaidjan, independence. In 1722 Mahmud, son of Mir 
^Irah and the rest of Persia, ‘‘the ground having Wais, invaded Persia and besieged Isfahan. Famine 
I'ceu assiduously prepared by widespread politico- compelled the city to surrender, and Mahmud 
religious propaganda”. 'I'he ^I'^a doetrine had always deposed Sultan Husain but died soon afterwards, 
been popular in Persia, but Ismahl was the first In 1729 Ashiaf, the brother and successor of Mah- 
ruler to make it the state religion, and to propagate mud, was expelled from Persia, and Nadir Kuli 
it among the Tuikish trilies of the north, whom he [see the art. nauir shah] placed Tahmasp III, 
enlisted in his service and distinguished by gi^ing of the Safawi family, on the throne, but shortly 
them red hats, whence they were known as Kizil- afterwards deposed him as being unfit to reign, 
ba^ (Red*hcads). He virtually extinguished the and caused his son. then only eight months old, 
Sunni religion in Persia. He died on May 24, , to be proclaimed under the title of "Abbas II. 
1524, and W’as succeeded by his son, Tahmasp I, ; The child died soon afterwards and on Feb. 26, 
who repeatedly expelled the Czbegs from Khuia- ' 1737, Nadir Shah's assumption of the royal title 
san, waged a not entirely unsuccessful war against i extinguished the Safawi dynasty, 
the 'Lthmanli Turks w^ho, under Salim I, had ' Bibliography'. Muhammad Muhsin Mus- 
defeated his father, and Iielped Humayun to le- j tawfi, Zubdat al-Ta-tvarikh.^ MSS,: Malcolm, 

cover his Indian throne. On his death in 1576 } History of Persia \ E. G. Browne in f.R.A.S. 

the throne fell, after a contest, to his fourth son, j for July 1921 p. 395 Chardin, Voyages en 

Ismail II, a worthless and debauched tyrant, | Perse-^ Amsterdam 1735 ' Grtindriss der iran. 

during whose shameful reign the kingdom was a ‘ Philol.^ ii. 579 — S5, with references on p. 

prey to intestine strife and foreign aggression, | Sykes, A History of Persia (London 

but on his death he was succeeded by his youngest | 1921), li- E. G. Browne, History 

son, Shah ^Abbas I (15S5- — 1628), justly entitled I of Persian Literature in modern Times. Chap, 

the Great, who restored Persia to her legitimate I I— IV, Cambridge 1924. 

place in the Islamic world. He inflicted on the , __ W. Haig) 

Turks a defeat which deterred them from molesting _ al-SAFFAH. [See Abu l-'aEBAs]. 

his kingdom, he drove the Czbegs and Turkmans ' SAFFARIDS, a dynasty founded by \a"ljub 

from KhurasSn, and he recovered Kandahar from . b. Laith al-SaliSr w'hich originated in Sadjistan 
the emperor of India. He was just and tolerant, ! and reigned in Persia for thirty-three years, 
he imported an industrious colony of Armenians Ya'kub, who was a coppersmith {saffar") by trade 
from Djulfa [q.v.] on the Araxes to Isfahan, where ! abandoned his handicraft and became a brigand, 
they built and inhabited the suburb of New Djulfa, but his chivalrous conduct in his predatory calling, 
he encouraged trade and intercourse with western : attracted the favourable attention of Salih b. Nasr 
nations, and he was a liberal patron of architec- * (or Nadr), and he gave him. the command of his 
ture. His grandson, Safi I, who succeeded him, ; troops. Va%ub rebelled against Dirham b. Nasr. 
and reigned for fourteen years, was a blood- | In 253 (S67) he was master of the whole of 
thirsty tyrant W'ho disgraced the throne of his j Sistan. Having thus established himself in^Slstan 
ancestors and was devoid of either justice or hu- ' he captured HerSt, and Muhammad b Tahir b. 
manity. His armies repelled the raids of the j Ahmad, governor of Khuiasan, attempted to divert 
Turkmans in KhurSsan, but in his reign Kandahar [ his attention from this town by bestowing on 
was recovered by the emperor of Dihli. TheTuiks, | him the government of Kirman. In 253 (^^ 7 )i 
encouraged by the disorders which his tyranny j however, he recaptured Herat and took some 
ent^endered, recovered Baghdad and even occupied ! Tahirids prisoner. He sent an embassy with mag- 
Tabrlz, but were compelled by the severity of the ! nificent presents to the Caliph al-Mu'tazz, tried 
winter and the scarcity of supplies to withdraw [ to take possession of the province of Fars, de- 

from Adharbaidjan. Safi recovered Erivan from : feated the governor ^Ali b. al-Husain and entered 

the Turks, and died in 1642, when he was sue- , Shiraz, without injuring the population. Then 
ceeded by his son, ‘Abbas II [q. v.], then only ten ^ he returned to Sadjistan without establishing his 
years of age. ^Abbas recovered Kandahar from ^ah ^ power in Fasr. — He then turned to the domain 
Djahan of Dihli, and a movement of his troops i of the princes {riiUnl') of al-Rukhkhadj. In 256 
against an Uzbeg chief on the Khuiasan frontier i (S70) he concjuered Balkh, Bamivan [q. v.] and 
caused the Indian forces to evacuate Balkh. The rela- ' Kdbul. In 257 (S71) Wkub again tried to take 
tions of Persia with Turkey were greatly improved possession of Fars. In order to turn his 
in his reign, and intercourse with the western ; from this province, al-MuwatTak gave him Baikh, 

powers was extended. He died on Oct. 26, 1666, | Tukharistan and Sind in fief. In 259 he marched 

and was succeeded by his elder son, Safi, who ■ against Kaisabur, vhich he capUired m ^awwal. 
frustrated an attempt of the amirs to exclude | There he took Muhammed b. Tahir prisoner. After 
him from the throne, and .assumed the name of 1 an unsuccessful expediton in Tabanstan, he hnaliy 
Suiaiman. He was an enlightened and tolerant | remained in possession of Khorasan. 7 he Caliph 
monarch and welcomed the ambassadors of Euio- however, refused to acknowledge hi^m. m 

pean powers, even of the Russians, whose habits duced him to conduct his aimy troug — uzistan 
disgusted him. His health was always poor, but he against Baghdad, after having defeated t e gov ernor 
reigned for twenty-nine years, and on his death in of tars. He was in hU turn defeate at air 
1694 was succeeded by his son, Sultan Husain, a ‘Akul, retired to Khuzistan amd died at Uundai 
weak prince who permitted ecclesiastics to con- ^abur (Shawwal 265= June 79) w eie is om 

duct all affairs of state. Those who refused to is still shown. . , , c \ r t 

conform to the state religion — that of the ShFa — - He was succeeded by his rot ler . mr [q.^ yq, 

■were persecuted, and this fatuous policy provokeji whose descendants maintained themselves m bistan 
the hostility of the Afghans who held Kandahar till 1163. 
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Ta^rlkh-i-Guzlda (Gibb_ Memorial Se- 
ries)- Mir Khwand A’aK-a'a/ rt/-Sj/a (Tihran litho- 
graphed edition; Ya'ktibi (ed. Hoiitsma), u. 605, 
616; B.G.A. i. 245— 247 = ii- 302 r> 7 ?-,cf. index; 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje) iii., 1500— 1926._ passim: 
Mas'udi (Paris ed.) viii. 41 sqqA I6n KMukan 
(ed. Wustenfeld), NO. 838; Nuldeke, SUiches 
from East. Nisi., p. 176 m-s Barthold, Zur 
Gisch. der Saffaridm {Festschr. Koldike) 1. 

1 71 sg.-. Lang in Z.D.Al.G.., xli. 262. 

(T. W. Haig) 

al-SAFFAT, title of Sura xxxvii. of the Kar’an, 
after the first word via'l-Saffat. 

SAFI, more accurately Asfi, ethnic MasfiwI, a 
port in Morocco on the Atlantic Ocean, a 
few miles south of Cape Cantin. at the top of a 
very open bay. Safi has about 21,000 inhabitants 
of whom 3500 are Jews and a thousand Europeans. 

Safi does not seem to date back to any great 
age. Al-Bakri (ix'h century A. D.) mentions it 
without attributing any great importance to its 
al-Idtist in the next century says it is a fairly 
busy port but the roads aie not at all safe. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, a ribat arose 
there. But the importance of Safi really date; 
only from the coming of the Portuguese, who, con- 
tinuing their progresis along the Moroccan coast, 
settled there in 1507. There they established a 
stronghold which in 1510 resisted a vigorous 
attack; with the help of a local chief, Yahya ben 
Tafuf, who .seems to have been a personage of 
considerable importance, the Portuguese for several 


of which 

it has retained the name of one of its two quar- 
ters while the name of the other is commemorated 
in walls for the most part Portuguese. 

Bibliography. Besides the geographers and 
historians of Morocco (al-iSlawi in particular 
cf. the bibliography to the article morocco) 
see the Portuguese chronicles; Pedro de Salazar, 
Hhtoria en la cual sc atentan muchas gturras 
entre Cristianos c infideles (l 55 °)i Diego de 
Tones, Hist, dcs Cher'ifs'., Marmol, transl. Perrot 
d’Ablancourt, Paris 1667, ii. 7S— 93 ; Chenier, 
Recherches historiqucs sur Us Maures., Paris 
1787; among contemporarie.s see especially de 
Castries, Sources inedites de I'histoire du Maroc 
(in course of publication), passim; cf. also Weir, 
The Shaikhs of Morocco in the XV Th Century., 
London 1904; Cour, Les Beni Wnttas., Con- 
stantine 1920. (Hen'ri Basset) 

SAFI, Fakhk al-DIn ‘AlI b. al-Hi-sain al- 
WaTz al-KashifI, with the taihallus Sait, son 
of the preacher and man of letters al-Husain al- 
Wa'iz al-Kashifi (d. 910 = 1504/5), a PersUn 
author. From the preface to his work Latcdif 
al-Tawa^if it appears that he was a prisoner in 
Herat for a year and in 939 (1532/3) entered the 
service of SJiah Muhammad, prince of Ohardiistan 
where he composed the LatTif. He must therefore 
have died after 1533; the exact date is not known 
any more than that of his birth. 

Works: l) a romantic poem, Mahmud u Aya:, 
as far as is known the oldest poetic version of 
years made Safi the principal centre of their ope- ] the theme; 2) Rashahat-!’'Ai/m 'l-Hayat, a tadhiira 
rations. They established a regular protectorate ■ of the Nakshbondi Shaikhs, ed. Taschkent 1329, 
there, gradually winning over the neighbouiing | finished in 919 (1513/4): a Turkish translation of 
tribes and daily advancing their outposts and their ' it appeared at Constantinople in 1236, at Bulak 
razzias further afield. They ultimately reached j in 1256 (Ethe in the Grnndr. der Iran. Phil.., 
the very gates of .Marrakush. But Portugal, with ■ ii. 365) ; 3) the above mentioned Lata'if al- 
her hands full elsewhere, especially in the Indies, I TauTdif., also called LatiPif al-Zarcdif., a narrative 
could not long sustain such an effort; on the other work found in a considerable number of manus- 
side too, the holy war movement gradually in- . cripts in European libraries, which contains in 
creased in force and the adraini.stration, in difiti- | 14 babs anecdotes regarding individuals of various 
culties for funds, forced to e.xploit more and more j classes of society (extracts in Schefer's Christ. 
the subdued country, became worse and worse. 1 Pers.., i. 106 sqql). 

In 1516 the governor Lope de Barriga was taken 
prisoner; in 1517 Yahya b. Tafuf was killed in 
an ambuscade. Tlie attacks of the Shorfa became 
more and more serious and after 1534 the 
que.stion began to be considered of evacuating Safi 
and Azemmour (which had been occupied in 1513), j 
to concenirate the defence on Mazagan. They were 
forced to this solution of the problem in De- 
cember 1541 after the loss of .\gadir in March 
of th.at year. The evacuation was made in good 
order under the direction of Joanno de Castro. 

The S<aMi Shorfa having occupied Safi made 
it their principal port: as a matter of fact it is | 


Bibliography. Ethe in the Grundr. der 
iron. Phil.. li. 250, 332, 334, 365; .Sachau- 
Ethe, Catalogue of the Persian... Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library.^ i 428 n/y.; Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, p. 353, 757; io.. Supplement, 
p. 69 : Pertsch, LHe persischen Handschrfien der 
Hera. Bibl. zu Gotha, p. 121; do., Verzcichnis 
der persischen Handschriften der Koniglichen 
Bibhothek zu Berlin, cf. Index iii. under L-\ 1 l 
I bn al-Husain; de Goeje, Cat. Cod. Oiient. Bibl. 
Acad. Lugd. Bat., v. 295. (Y. F. Buchner) 

the nearest to^ Marrakiish, which was their usual j .Sa!tridt''r?v^ 

m the 
in the 


'doable part j al-Uin £\rabshah ^rrijawlauf sricMo 
of the Christian trade wa.s centred there. When : twenty-fifth line of rle-irenf f- , 

the ‘Alawids seized the power and moved their '• twentieth from Musa r- ’ ^ u 

capital to the towns of the north, Meknes or Fas, ; (" geneaW s e F T'’ 

Sale became the bii.siest port and Safi lost a great I 1921 p •’07 ^Ld S’l/r /’ / ”7 w 'V 

deal, in the xviiHh century, however, Chrfstian bS H was h fiffh 

merchants were still numerous there; the tepre- ' • • M Ph the hfth of seven children 

sentative of France, it may be noted, lived there 
for several years. In the xixth century its decline 
'^ame more marked. It is now a fairly busy 
little town from which are exported the agri- 


, , . ^ - — seven children 

and his father died when he was six years old. 
He IS described as a seiious youth who grew up 
without comrades and early devoted himself to 
religious exercises. As he found no one among 
the leained men of Ardabtl who pleased him as 
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a teacher he went to ^iira/ with the inteiui«>n of is also important; on it see the earlier article 

attending the lectures uf Shaikh Nad;ib al-Din by von Khanikoff in the Melanges Asiatiques 

bu/ghush (d. 678" 1279), but ilic latter died ...tie Si. Petcrslourg. 1. 850 — 853. On further 

l)t.fore he arrived there. lie made the acquaintance ■ Pers.an literature see P. Hoin in the Grnruiriss 

of pious dervishes and devout men. including dcr iranischeri Fhilologie. ’w . Stras^burg 1896/1904, 

ShaiUr Kukn al-I )in al-Paidawi an J Amir 'Abdallah. p. 5S6 j‘^., and v. Khanikoff in the --fjm- 

\sh3 finally referred him to Shaikh Zahid, i. e. tiqucs i. 543 sq. On Shaikh Safi al-Din cf. 

Tadj al-Din Ibiahim b. Kawshan Amir b. Jlabil especially the very full account b) E. G. Browne, 

b, ^aikh Bundar al-Kurdi al-Sandjani of Gilan, Petsian Literature in Modern Times.^ Cam- 

uho w'as reported to live on the Caspian >ea. bridge 1924, p. 3 — 44; on his order, the Klzil- 

He is said to have spent four full year^ searching bash, and their connections with Anatolian 

for him and ultimately discovered him in Hilya- ' dervish oiders see F. Babinger, Schejeh Bedr 

kiran in the f^anbali distiict of GilSn. Shaikh | eJ-Din.^ Leipzig and Berlin 1921, p. yS sqq. 

Zahid gave him a kindly welcome and Safi al-Din | ( 77 /., y% sqq.)., with the sources there quoted 

remained 25 years with him until Zahid died at • and also do., Marino Sanuto's Tageoucher als 

the age of 85. Safi al-Din then became his successor | Quelle zur Geschichte der Safawtjja in A Va- 
in Zahid’s brotherhood until he in turn passed I /i^me of Oriental Studies presented to Edward 

away, likewise aged 85, on Monday, Muharram 1 2, . G. Browne.. Cambridge 1922, p. 28 — 50. 

735 = bept. 12, 1334- Shortly before his death j _ (Franz Babinger) 

he had made the pilgrimage to ^^ekka and had ' SAFIYA BINT HUYAIY B. Ai^tab, M u- 
previously designated his son Sadr al-Din as ! ham mad’s eleventh wife, was born in Medina 
his successor. On his return he became ill, lay for and belonged to the Jewish tribe of the Banu 
twelve days in bed and then passed auay. He 'l-Xadir ^ her father and her uncle Abu \ asir 
had two wives, Bibi Fatima, daughter of Shaikh were among the Prophet’s most bitter enemies. 
Zahid, and the daughter of Akhi Sulaiman of When their tribe was expelled from Medina in 
Gilkhwaran. The former was the mother of i) M u h y i 4 a. H., Huyaiy b. AMitab was one of those who 
al-Din, who died in 724 = 1324, 2) Sadr al- . settled in lOraibar, together with Kinana b. al- 
Din (born April 27, 1305 = Shawwal, 704, died ' Rabf, to whom Safiya was married at the end 
794= 1392), Safi al-Din's successor and 3) Abu i of 6 or early in 7 A, H. ; her this time 

Sa'id. The second wife bore him two sons, 'Ala^ | was about 17. There is a tradition that she had 
al-Din and Sharaf al-Din. as well as a daughter, i formerly been the wife of Sallam b. Mashkam, 
who was given in marriage to Shail^ ^ams al- | who had divorced her. 

Din, a son of Shaikh Zahid. I When IGiaibar fell, in^Safar 7, Safiya was cap- 

Safi al-Din was the founder of the Dervish I tured in a fortress, al-Kamus or Nizar, together 
order of the Safawis which later attained political ■ wdth two of her cousins. In the division of the 
control of Persia. The organisation and history 1 spoils she had been assigned, or actually given, 
of this brotherhood have not yet been thoroughly : to Dihya b. I^aUfa al-Kalbi, but when Muham- 
investigated. It is closely connected in its pohti- 1 mad saw her he was struck by her beauty, and 
cal and religious history w'ith the dervish bodies ■ threw his mantle over her as a sign that he had 
which later appeared in Anatolia and became i chosen her for himself. He redeemed her from 
powerful there, like the AkhTs and the Bekiashis Dihya against seven heads of c-ittle, and induced 
[q. V,]. Its members later wore as a badge a twelve- | her to embrace Islam. Her husband was con- 
gored cap of scarlet wool (later called tadj-i , demned to a cruel death by Muhammad for having 
haidar\ cf. Islam^ xi. S3), from which comes refused to give up the treasure of the Banu 
the Turkish name kiztl-basji “red head’’. Of the ; ’l-Xadir; the desire of marrying Safiya may have 
religious system of the order it is certain that , influenced the Prophet, for the nuptials ^yere 
its later point of view was that of the Shi'a. ! celebrated with unseemly haste, either in I^aibar 
although it is said that Safi al-Din himself, the itself or at al-Sabha , some 8 miles from it, on the 
founder, was a Sunni (cf. E. G. Browne, Persian way back to ^ledlna. Safiya s dowry consisted^ in 
Literature in Modern Times., p. 43 sq., following her emancipation, and she assumed the veil {hipab)., 
the Ahsan al-TawdrikK). Safi al-Uin received ' thus establishing her position as a wife, which at 
numerous adherents from Persia and especially the beginning appears to have been questioned, 
from Anatolia (cf. f.P.A.S., 1921, p. 403—4)' Medina Safiya received a cold welcome: 

and it is to him that the order owes its great 'A'lsha and Muhammad s other wives showed 
prestige in Sufi circles and its later great exten- ' their jealousy with slights upon her Jew’ish origin, 

sion, which was ultimately to prove almost fatal ' .She seems to have lived aloof from her surround- 

to the Ottoman Empire. ings, for we find no further mention of her in 

Bibliography: The piincipal source! the years pieceding Muhammad's death, except 
is Ibn al-Bazzaz, Safwat al-Sa/d\ litli. Bombay in an episode that shows how, during his last 
1329 =1911; MSS. in the British Museum, illness, she expressed her devotion to him, and was 
Add. 11745 and in King’s College, Cambridge 1 criticised by the other wives. With the Prophets 
(cf. E. G. Browne, op. at., p. 35); this work, - daughter Fatima she was. however on good terrns. 
of which Browne, op. cit., p. 38 gives an ; In 35 a. h. Safiya sided with Lthman; while 
excellent survey, deals exclusively with Safi al- \ he was besieged in his house she mo^de an un- 
Din’s influence and neglects almost entirely the 1 successful attempt to reach him, an s e usee to 

merely biographical data of his career. The , bring him food and water by me.rns ot a 

Si/st/a( al-Nasab-i Safaunva^ extracts of which i placed between her dwelling and his.^ , , “ 

have been given by E. G. Browne in the J.R.A.S.^ SVisha asked her to be pre.sent at t thiiian s last 
1921, p. 395—418 (cf. thereon F. Babinger in interview with 'All, Talha and al-Zubair which 
the Islam, xii. 231 sqq.), and published by him in took place in her house, Safoa went, and tried 
Persian at the Kaviani press in Berlin in 19 ^ 4 . defend the unfortunate Caliph. 
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She died in 50 or 52 , during Mu'awiya’s 
caliphate, leaving a fortune of 100,000 dirham 
in land and goods, one third of which she be- 
queathed to her sister’s son, who still followed 
the Jewish faith. Her dwelling in Medina was 
bought by Mu'awiya for 1 80,000 dirham. 

In Cairo there is a xvii. century mosque de- 
dicated to Sitt Safiya, which gives its name to 
the surrounding quarter. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. ^Yustenfeld, 
P- 354i 653, 762, 766; Ibn Sa'd, viii. 85 — 92; 
L. Caetani, Annali dell' i. 379,415; ll/i. 

29i 34i ''iii- 223; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 173; 
Lammens, Mo^awia^ p. 246. (V. Vacca) 

ai.-SAHABA. [See ashab]. 

SAHARA (.al-Sahr.a'), an African desert. 
Sahra’ is the feminine of the adjective ar/zar, “of 
a fawn colour”. The word is applied by some 
writers to a combination of stony soil, steppes 
and sands (cf. al-Idrisi, ed. de Goeje, p. 37 note), 
while the word mudjdiba.^ is more particularly 
applied to areas covered with moving sands and ab- 
solutely ^devoid of water (cf. Abu '1-Fida=, Takwlm 
al-Buldan^ ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 137: 
transl. Reinaud, ii. 190). Leo Africanus uses it as 
a synonym for desert in general (Schefer I, i. 5). 

The Sahara lies between Barbary, Tripolitanim 
Cyrenaica and Marmarica in the north, the Sudan 
m the south, the Atlantic in the west and the 
Nile valley in the east. Some geographers even 
extend it as far as the Ked Sea, and thus link it 
up with the Arabian deserts. Its area, if we leave 
out Egypt, may be estimated at three million square 
miles, or a quarter of the total surface of Africa. 

1 he .Sahara, as a whole, may be regarded as 
an ancient “plain" concealed in many parts by 
more recent geological formations. Its surface, far 
rom being uniform, presents considerable varia- 
tions of level Some parts, in the vicinity of the ' 
Egyptian border in the south of Tripolitania and ■ 
n south of Tunisia, aie below the level of' 
the sea; m other pans, however, there are hiVh ' 

ot volcanic origin, tower up (Tibesti, Air, Ho-aarl 

ITLt "on : 

Ivmtr' ' ^ whole, we may say that low- 

ly mg areas predominate in the western 
und the heights in the eastern 

The desert chaiacter of the Sahara is primarily 
due to the climate of this part of AfricrS 
are very ware and ir.egular there; the extreme 
do ness of the air produces an intense evaporation 
which reduces ,0 a minimum the rising of 
o the siirfice. Ihe great variations of temperature 
and violence of the win.U result in the break un 
of the rocks and the denudation of the surface*^ 
he conditions of animal and vegetable life are’ 

8etw.en^the"r;^:^:::rrtL’de^o:?fr 

Snt mmfalb have" bowed tre"'d 
zone of steppes suitable for stock a 

the high plateaux of All 

feni show the most per- 


fpnf t rYi-eua snow 

tional link betsveen tie Sah 

^tadually as one 8oes uSlr^^X^ ■— 


properly so called, occupies the whole area be- 
tween these two zones and even in the north 
reaches to the Mediterranean in the region ot 
Sidra and Marmarica. It presents very different 
aspects in its different parts. Sand-dunes cover 
enormous tracts (cf. the article 'akeg), separated 
from each other by rocky plateaux (Hamada), 
bounded by steep slopes. In other parts we find 
river valleys, usually dried up, called 'rudi (weds) 
or flat plains of a soil sometimes perfectly uni- 
form (Reg) as in the Algerian Sahara, sometimes 
filled with pebbles which makes walking very 
difficult, as in the Libyan deseit. The most deso- 
late parts are the “Taneziuft", absolutely sterile 
regions and totally without springs. (Jn the other 
hand, wherever we find surface water and wherever 
sheets of subterranean waters are sufficiently near 
the surface to be reached by wells or irrigation 
channels, there have arisen centres of population 
and cultivation, known as “oases”, some isolated, 
other's grouped like the islands of an archipelago ; 
Fezzan, Kavvar, Wed Rir (:eddi Bigh\ Zib5n, 
Tidikelt, Tuat, Guiara, Tafilelt etc. 

Arab authors only give us fragmentary 
and often vague information regarding the Sahara. 
The only region that they know with any exact- 
ness is the northern zone, adjoining Ifrikiya and 
the Maghrib, the zone in which Ibn ’Khaldun 
(Zer Bericres., ed. de Slane, i. 120; transl. de 
Slane, i. 190) includes Tafilelt, Tuat, Gurara 
hezz.an and even Ghadames. The Arabs, however 
do not agree as to the bounds of the Sahara. 
Al-Bakn, for example, says that the sands mark 
, the beginning of the “lands of the blacks" (A/a- 
i Algiers 1911, p. 21; transl. de Slane, p. 49). 

I Ibn l^aldun, on the other hand, makes it clear 
. that this country is separated from Barbaiv by a 
: vast region of deserts, “in which one is in danger 
of dying of thirst”: here and there also we find 

■ some notes on the parts of the deserts traversed 

■ r °° western Sahara • 

cf. the description of the desert called zVlrar or 
r^sar by al-Idrlsl, losr by Abu ’l.Fida=) or the 

7 ,TT . z centres like Tadraakka, 

Audaghost (al-Bakri, op. at.., p. 339). ^ 

Sh He identifies the Sahara 

the Libya of the ancients (Bk. i 5) and 

iSTons based ’on the, r 

populations. He distinguishes five different areas 

in the Sahara: (i) the deseit of the Zenaga (KJijr), 

at the Air m the east to the desert of SidjUmasa 
- the north; (3) the desert of the Targa (315.3 = 

'he 

by the kingdom "orAga7 s'^( 7’the T 


Fezzan 


- in the north P. m ttie east, 

Africanus, Bk. vi.; t^nsl'lehelellllt 

fcovery on iXor^Iat 1?^ IT' 
from one another of , ^ ^“t a great distance 

carvings, etc. testify to' Th ^ rock 

testily to the presence of man there 
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: .1 \ery remote cpucli 'I'hc ancientis gave these 
''.Iiiraii people the name of Klhiopianb (Ileio- 
ur lahyans. '1 hev pcoplctl the Sahaia m 
: c ''tiiv.l sense of the \\urLi, \shile Fe/2an \\as 
I v.'.Mcd by the Haramante^, negroids, jierhaps 
rjlatc'i to the j>resent day Hornuan.^. In the northern 
, rJer zone, Herbers of a \shile stuck lived, 
luaily , however, llic negioes were pu-hed 
' aibwards and had to give way to the whites. 
Aecording to E. Gautier {Le Sahara^ p. 93 

ethnic change was the result of the iniro- 
uuvlion into North Africa in the Imperial period 
III' the camel which supplied the Berbers with the 
indispensable means for the conquest of the Sa* 
haia. In any case, from this time onwards the 
Berbers never ceased to advance into the interior. 
When the Arabs came, the Zanata were already 
settled in the oa^is of the Wed Rir, while the 
banhadja were leading a nomadic life to the south 
of the great Atlas far as Senegal. In the fifth 
ceniuiy a. H. the Almoravids [q, v.] ruled the 
whole of the western Sahara. Three centuries 
later the Berber tribes (Guadala, Lamtuna, Ur- 
zlga, Masufa, Lamta and Targa) formed from west 
to east a cordon stretching to the borders of the 
land of the negroes (Ibn I^aldun, Les Berb'ens^ 
ed. de Slane, i. 21; transl. de Slane, p. 104). The 
advance continues in the centuries following. In 
the sixteenth century A. D. the Tuareg occupied the 
Air, in the seventeenth and eighteenth they settled 
in Adrar and reached the banks of the Niger. 

Arab penetration followed the Berber penetration. 
In the first century A. H. the Arabs first arrived 
in Fezzan; during the period following, they found 
their way into the central Sahara and into the 
western Sahara, as missionaries and merchants. ; 
But it was the Hilali invasion that brought in ! 
whole tribes, who, finding the Maghrib too small ■ 
for them, overflowed into the desert, thrusting , 
forward the Berber tribes and forcing them to go j 
further south, so that by the time of Ibn Khaldun, j 
Arab tribes were occupying the border country 
north of the desert. Certain later happenings con- i 
tributed to the diffusion of the Arab element, for j 
example the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, ] 
which brought refugees even as far as ^ingit in I 
Adrar, and the conquest of the Sudan by the ! 
Sa'^dians at the end of the sixteenth century A. D, , 
The Arab expansion has gone on into our own 
times; witness, for example, the settlement in | 
Bordu about 1820 of the Awlad Siilaiman (lied 
Sliman), who came from the shores of the Gulf j 
of Sidra. The existence of fairly active commercial 
relations between the tw'O sides of the Sahara 
has always contributed to facilitate this infiltration, j 
From the early centuries of the Hidjra, caravan | 
routes connected Fezzan with Tchad, Southern 
Tunisia with Nigeria, and the extreme Maghrib 
with the empire of Ghana. In the seventh cen- 
tury A. H. Walata was in regular connection with 
Morocco and Tuat, Kanem with Ifriklya. In the j 
sixteenth century a. d. Timbuktu traded with : 
Morocco and Tunisia^ in the nineteenth the , 
routes from Tripoli to Bornu and Wadai were j 
still busy and Arab traders were settled at all 
the caravan stations. ' 

This Arab and Berber penetration has, how'ever, ^ 
been checked from time to time by return ofTen- j 
slves by the Sudanese. At more than one period, j 
indeed, negro empires have extended over the j 
Sahara, The Soninke empire of Ghana stretched i 


over all Mauritania; the Mande empiie reached 
to Tuat: the authority of the Sultans of Kanem 
has been iec(>gmsed aiuund Wargla, that of the 
A-'kia of Gao even to beyond Timbuktu. 

'I his ebb and flow of peoples has left its trace 
in the present ethnogiaphy of the Sahara. We 
find in it the elements of white and black, either 
puie or altered by mixture in different degrees, 
ihc flist, numeiically the most important, is re- 
presented by the Arabs and the Tuareg [q. v.]. 
In spue of the ditTerences of origin and of language 
which distinguish them, they both present some 
features in common. They lead the same kind of 
life, a purely nomadic one, to which a kind of 
secular selection has wonderfully adapted them; 
as regards politics, they have not advanced be- 
yond the rudimentary organisation into tribes and 
confederacies of tribes. Their geographical areas, 
however, are quite distinct. The Tuareg predo- 
minate in the Central Sahara from which they 
have advanced, gradually mixing more and more 
with black blood, as far as the bend of the Niger. 
The Arabs predominate on the frontiers of the 
Ma^rib and especially in the western Sahara, 
which they have arabicised, and where their inter- 
marriage with the Berbers has gi\en biith to a 
mixed population, the Moors. The families who 
have preserved their Arab descent almost intact 
and who bear, as a rule, the name of “Hasan*’, 
constitute an aristocracy among them, while the 
■ other sections of the population, with the excep- 
' tion of some groups of Sanhadja and Almoravid 
i descent, are treated as an inferior caste (cf. the 
article Mauritania). 

The black population also includes elements of 
various origins. The aboriginal population, gradu- 
ally thrust back by the whites, seems to be re- 
presented at the present day only by the Tibu 
[q. v.], who, numbering barely 10,000 or so, 
occupy Tibesti and the neighbouring regioris [see 
the article tibesti]. The vast majority consists of 
individuals of different origins (Hausa, Bornuans, 
etc.), whose ancestors w'ere settled in the Sahara 
as the result of the Sudanese conquests, or w'ho 
have been brought into the country as slaves. 
The intermarriage of these negroes among them- 
selves and with Berbers seems to have given 
birth to a paiticular type, the “hartani ’ (plur. : 
har) among whom black blood predominates; 

they play a very important part in the economy 
of the Sahara, especially in the villages and oases 
of the Northern Sahara. In contrast to the essen- 
tially nomadic white, the black is a settler , he 
cultivates the oases, a work for which the whites 
are unfitted by their inclinations as well as their 
phy.siological organisation. The black tiller of the 
soil secures for the nomads the means of subsi- 
stence, w ithout which they could not do, but he 
is kept by them, whether Arab or Beiber, in a 
state of dependency and service. 

If it has not opposed an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the relations between the Mediterranean 
region and the Sudan, the Sahara has been no 
more a barrier to the diffusion of Islam, the pro- 
gress of which coincides with that of the white 
element in the desert. Introduced into Fezzan m 
the first century A. H., Islam w'as spread by the 
Arab traders, who frequented the caravan routes 
and commercial centres, and by the nomad Ber- 
bers, like the Lamta and the Lamtuna. _The con- 
quests of the Almoravids gained for Islam a vast 
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area in the western Sahara and up to the borders 
of the Sudan. This Islam, quite superficial by the 
way, like that still professed by the Tuareg, al- 
lowed traces of previous beliefs and practices 
contradictory to Koranic law to go on; on the 
other hand, it met with centres of resistance like 
the Tuat, where Judaeo-Berbers maintained them- 
selves till the fifteenth century A. 1 >. At this period 
the religious revival which began in Xoith Africa 
had its repercussions in the Sahara. Marabouts and 
Shorfa, coming for the most part from Morocco, 
appeared in all places of any importance, exter- 
minated all who differed from them, preached the 
orthodox doctrine and themselves became founders 
of Marabout factions, whose members enjoyed 
great material and moral prestige. The activity 
of the religious brotherhoods became added to 
that of individuals, and is still felt at the present 
day. The western Sahara is under the influence 
of brothel hoods attached to the Kadinya order 
and, in a smaller degree, to the Tidjanlya; the 
eastern Sahara to that of the Sanusiya. 

Bibliography. H. Barth, Travels aud 
Discoveries in North and Central Africa.^ Lon- 
don, 1857 — 5 ^! Chudeau, Le Sahara Sou- 

danais^ Paris 1909; H. Duveyrter, Les Touareg 
du Nord^ Paris 1864; Escayrac de Lauture, 
Le desert et le Soudan.^ Paris 1853; E. F, Gautier, 
Le Sahara algericn.^ Paris 1908; do., Le Sahara.^ 
Paris 1923; Le Chatelier, LTslam dans VAfri- 
que occidentale.^ Paris 1899; G. Rohlfs, Qzter 
durch Afrtka\ Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan., 
Berlin 1879* See also the bibliographies to the 
articlej quote^ (G. Vver) 

SAHARANPUR, a city of northern India, 
situated in 2_9^57'xV. and 77°33'E., w-as founded 
about 1340, in the reign of Muhammad b. Tughlak, 
and was named after a local Muhammadan saint, 
Shah Haran The city and district suffered 

severely during the invasion of Timur* and in 1526 
Babur traversed them on his way to Panipat, and 
some local Mughal colonies trace their origin to 
his followers. Muslim influence gained much by 
the proselytizing zeal of 'Abd al-Kuddus, who 
ruled the district until the reign of Akbar. In the 
reigns of Djahangir and Shah Djahan, Saharanpur 
was a favourite summer resort of the court 
owing to the coolness of its climate and the 
abundance of game in its neighbourhood. Nur 
Djahan had a palace in the village of Nurnagar 1 
which perpetuates her name, and the royal hunfing ; 
seat. Paddiuh Mahall, was built for Shah Djahan. 
After the death of Awrangzib the district suffered ■ 
severely from the inroads of the Sikhs, who mas- I 
sacred Hindus and Muslims indiscriminately, until, ! 
in 1716, they were tempoiarily crushed by the i 
imperial authoiity. The upper Doab then passed ; 
into the hands of the bayyids of Barhn, and on ' 
their fall in 1721 into those of several favourites. ! 

^754 Ahmad ^ah Durrani conferred it on the ' 
RohiUa, Xadjib Khan, as a reward for his seivices 
at the battle of Kotila. Before his death, in 1770 I 
it_ was overrun by Sikhs and Marathas. His son ' 
Zabit Khan revolted from Dihli, but w'as reconciled I 
and his son (^ulam Kadir, who succeeded hini ^ 
in 1 7S5, established a strong government and dealt \ 

rmly With the Sikhs. He was a coarse and brutal ! 
chief and m 178S he blinded the emperor ^ah ! 

- lam and was justly mutilated and put to death I 
oy bindhya. Saharanpur remained nominally in i 
e hands of the Marathas, but actually in those 


of the Sikhs, until its conquest and occupation 
by the British after the fall of 'Aligarh and the 
battle of Dihli in 1803. 

Bibliographw Abu’l-Fadl, A'in-i-Abhart 
(trans. Blochmann and Jarrett) (Calcutta 1873 — 
1894); Tu:uk-i-DiahanAri (trans. Rogers and 
Beveridge) (London i909);'Ahd al-Hamid I ahurl, 
I PadAuihrmina (Calcutta 1867 — S); \V. Irvine, 
The Later Ahighals, edited by Jadunath Sarkar; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908. 

_ ' (T. W. H.vig) 

SAHIB, the participial form of to 

be the companion of, meant originally to be on 
equal terms of friendship, and was especially used 
of all those who came into contact with Muhammad, 
and died in the faith of Islam [cf. the art. Ashab^. 
But also in Muslim literature it often has the 
common meaning of companion. Muhammad calls 
himself sahibiikinn when he addresses his com- 
panions; and the Kaisar is called Sahib al-Rum^ 

1 the governor of al-Busra SahUi al- Basra. By 167 
' =783/84 the Caliph al-Malidl created an Inquisitor 
■ and gave to him the title of Sahtb al-Zanadika. 

Still, for Governors, the term Hakim was preferred. 

I It is probable that the sacred association with the 
Prophet's Companions led to this preference. 

The term Sahib is used universally in India 
! to-day to designate Europeans, and is a formal 
. mark of respect. When applied to Indians of high 
j station it is an added honour, e. g. Khan Sahib, 
j Curiously enough the Arabic feminine form is 
seldom in use, and not in an honorific sense. In 
the Creed of Al-Ash'ari (Spitta, Zur Geschichie 
Al- Ash'- art' p. 133 sqq) he says of God; “He 
has taken to Himself no companion (sahiba)”. 
This use, however, is very exceptional. In India 
at present the feminine is obtained by prefaxing 
Madam, with an elided d, and pronouncing mem- 
sahib.^ and this is the form by which all European 
women are addressed. 

On the use of sahib in the Mekkan dialect, 
cf. Snouck Hurgvonje, Mekkanische Sprich-u’orter 
N*. 23. 

B ibliogr ap hy. D. B. Macdonald, Muslim 
Theology (London 1903), Index; i. iii. R. 
A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs 
(London 1907); W. Muir, The Caliphate 
burgh I9I5)._ (T. Crouther Corpo.v) 

KIRAN, a title, meaning “Lord of the 
(auspicious) conjunction”. Lfiran means a con- 
junctmn of the planets, Kitan al-sa'dain (cf. the 
art. Sa'dan) a conjunction of the two auspicious 
planets (Jupiter and Venus), tsnd HirUn al-nak^atn 
a conjunction of the two inauspicious planets 
(Saturn and Mars). In the tide the word refers 
of comse, to the former only. The Persian i of 
the tdafa is omitted, as in Siiiib-.hp bv fakk-i- 
The title was first assumed by the Amir 
limur, who is said to have been born under a 
fortunate conjunction, but with whom its assuinp- 
tion was, of course, an afterthought. After his 
death poets and flatterers occasionally applied it 
o cssei sov^reigns,^ even to so insignificant a 
ruler as Burlian N,z 5 m Shah II, of Ahmadnagar, 
but it was officially assumed by Timur's desc^en- 

^‘y’ed him- 

*e of 

. } ^ Jyiran was also, in Persia, where it has since 


been corrupted into KitU. 


I coin of 1000 dinars 


or Aran., the name of a 
the tenth part of a tuman. 



Sahib kikan — sahir 

hibltography. Sharaf al-Dm ‘Ali Yazdl, ' was very soon able to procure for himself a pro- 
'/afarytama ^ Bibliotheca Indica series of the I minent position among Turkish men of letters. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Muhammad Kasim He acted as a teacher of French and of belles- 
Gul^an-i-Ibrahiim (Bombay liihogra- , lettres .and was for a time employed in the For- 
plmd edition of 1S32); '.\bd al-Haniid Lahori, eign Otllice. Later he acted chiefly as editor of 
Pdiishabi-naina^ Bibliotheca Indica seiies of the ' various periodicals, e. g. the literary part of the 
-Asiatic Society of Bengal : Standard Arabic , Therwct-i funun^ the ladles’ newspaper Dentet 
and Persian le.vica, s. v. KirTin. ' (the Nosegay), founded by him in 1909 but which 

(T. W. Haig) ' expired after 7 numbers, the Fsdjr-i alt, the Turk 
?AHIH, sound, free from defect or blemish, is ; ruc.v, the ^fusaiaicer Muhii, the monthly Bilgi 
the name given to (a) a tradition whose chain (knowledge), also founded by him (1913) — he 
of guarantors or tr.ansmittors is unassailable; was president of the Turk Bilgi Dirnexi — , the 
and (b) the collections which contain nothing Iktisadlyet McJjvtu'asv (journal of national eco- 
but laljih traditions, namely those compiled by ■ nomy) (1916), etc. His undeniable flair for prac- 
al-bul^arl [q. v., 1. 7 ^ 3 ] tind Muslim b. al- tical business is in remarkable contrast to his 
Hadjdjadj. 1 sensitive, elegiac, very tender style of poetry. He 

(a) The sahth tradition, according to al-Djur- takes first place among the rounger poets as 

djani (d. S16) embraces categoiies so wide apart regards peifection of language and depth of feeling, 
as the viusnad (supported by authorities resting The euphony of his verse is fascinating. As a 
on the prophet) and the fard (peculiar to one prose writer a simple and brilliant diction best 
district or one reporter). fits him. 

(b) The Sahih of al-Bukharl contains 7 i 397 r ot, ' With a sure instinct he at once att.ached him- 

according to other authorities, 7 i 295 traditions. ' self to the modern school of the Theruet-i funun 
These were selected by the author from the '( T'err/if’ /VX’/'c/' — WXu/rVZy'u). lie actively cham- 
600,000 had'ith current in his day and the 200,000 pioned the simplification of the language. As 
it is asserted that he memorized. K remarkable j regards prosody, however, he adhered strictly to 
feature of his ^h'lh is the chapter heading or j the old classical form t^aruif). That for a period 
tardjama which is often tendencious and some- ' he also wrote in the national metre which counts 
times misleading; e. g. when he prefaces a tradi- ; the syllables {parmak hisdii), obeying the national 
tion which professes to record the equal efficacy j tendency, was only an interlude. His early period 
of a pilgrimage to the mosques of Mecca, Medina i of extravagant and fantastic descriptions of nature 
and Jerusalem with the words “Of the superiority 1 was followed by a transition to psycho-analysis, 
of prayer in the mosques of Mecca and Medina’’, j His true sphere, in which he is considered a 
(^Bab Fadl al-Saldt, ed, Krehl, i. 299). 1 master, is woman and love, which he sings in an 

The contents of Muslim's ^dhih are practically I inexhaustible variety of ways. He celebrates them 
the same as al-Bukhari’s except that the isnads | in inspired, indeed feverishly tender poems. For 
differ considerably; and instead of the chapter him “the poem is a woman and woman a poem”, 
headings so characteristic of al-Bukhaii, the author This praise of woman is done in a perfectly pure, 
gives us a valuable preface in which he discusses morally noble and ideal way. Only reluctantly 
the conditions which a tradition must fulfil before does he turn to other themes, although here also 
it can be regarded as authentic. he has produced many fine poems. A certain ten- 

Both works (al-Bukharl’s more systematically) dency to the morbid, to weltschmerz, foreboding 
are planned to provide, where possible, apostolic of death and longing for death is strongly marked 
hadlth on which to ground the existing laws and in him. It is no wonder that many, while fully 
regulations of Islam. So great waxed the reputa- recognising the merits of his charming personality, 
tion of al-Bukhari’s Sahih that it was regarded cannot reg.ard him as a poet such as New-Turkey 
as a charm against shipwreck and other calamities needs in her period of transition, 
and the author’s tomb became the resort of be- With the constitution a somewhat more vigorous 
lievers in distress. national tone entered his work. Since then he has 

Bibliography. Edw. E. Salisbury, Con- been above all a champion of women’s rights, 
tributions from original sources to our know- for which he fights with tongue and pen. He 
ledge of the science of Muslim Tradition, J. was president of the Fed/t-i dti (the coming dawn), 
A. 0 . S., vii. (1862), p. 60 — 142 and the other Sturm und Drang club, which, comprising about 
books cited above, i. 784 and ii. 194; and 20 men of letters of the therwet-i funun circle, 
the writer’s The Traditions of Islam (Oxford endeavoured to control the direction of develop- 
1924), p. 26 — 32 ; 84 — 88. ment of Turkish literature but collapsed owing 

(Alfred Guillaume) to internal dissentions after only seven months. 
SAHIL is a reversed word, of the measure Besides numerous poems and articles in the most 
f'^il instead of the measure niaf^Td^ and its oii- varied papers and periodicals he has published 
ginal meaning is “abraded (by the sea)”. Hence, the following books : a collection of poems en- 
thc shore of the sea or of a great river, a sea- titled Beyad KolgeUr (“White Shadows”) (1325) 
shore, sea-coast, or sea-board; also a tract of cul- and the collections of mingled prose and poetry 
tivated land, with towns or villages, adjacent to entitled Bukran {^Crisis'") (1325) and Siyah 
a sea or great river, and the side of a valley. (“black”) (132S), all in the series, so important 
Bibliography'. The lexica s. v. for modern literature, called EdebTyat-i djedlde 

(T. W. Haig) Kutub-kkanesi (Nos. 13,^ ig and 27); and a work 
Sahir, Djflal, a notable modern Ottoman entitled Siraun. His Istambol icun jyieb'^uth nam- 
poet and author. Born in 1883 in Constantinople, zedlerimiz.^ published anonymously in I 335 i con- 
Ihe son of Ismabl Hakki Pasha who died in tains political and satirical verses. 

Yemen, he early showed literary inclinations and Bibliography'. Shihab ed-Din Sulaiman, 

^ talent for declamation. Through his writings he T^rtkh-i EdebJyat-i ^Othmaniyc^ Constantinople 
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SAHIR — SAHL B. HARUN 


1328, p. 376 — 7; Newsal-i Constantinople 

1330, p. 243 — 247; Ra’if Nedjdet, Hayat-i 
Edebiye^ 1909 — 1922, Constantinople 1922, p. 
44 — 45 and 169 — 170; Reshid Thuraiya, Ede- 
blydt-i Diedide and the Kyrd'at-i edebiye (ed. 
by Djelal Sahir and Mehmed Fu’ad), both the 
latter Constantinople 1328 ; Osterreichische Rund- 
schau^ vol. 46; part 6, Vienna 1916: Aus 
dem Osmanenreiche. Lilcrarische Bcilragc^ ge- 
sammclt von Djelal Sahir \ M. Hartmann, Vn- 
polilische Briefe aus der Tiirkei^ Leipzig 19105 
do., Atis der neueren osmanischen Dichlung^ 
M.S.O.S. As.^ xix., Beilin 1916, p. 154 — 166; 
xxi., ibid. 1918, p. 43 — 44; do., Dichter der 
ncuen Tiirhei^ Berlin 1919, p. 88 — 915 O. 
Hachtmann, Die turkische Literatur des 20. 
Jahrlnmderts ^ Leipzig 1916, p. 29 — 30; Th. 
Menzel, Die turkische Literatur^ in Hinneberg’s 
Kullur der Gegensoart^ Leipzig 1924, p. 316. 

_ (Th. Menzel) 

SAHL B. HARUN, an Arab author and poet 
who flouiished at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third century A. h. (= beginning 
of the ninth century A. D.). According to the 
Filuist^ he was of Persian descent and born in 
Dastmaisan, between Basra and Wash. Al-Husri 
makes him come from Maisan, which is quite near 
it, and gives him also the kunya Abu 'Amr (on 
the margin of the VW, ii. 190). The name of his 
grandfather is variously given : Ramnuy, Rahyun 
(both in the Fihrist) or RahlyOn! (al-Djahiz, Kitdb I 
al-Bayan^ i. 24; cf. also van Vloten’s note to 
p. 10 of his edition of al-Djahiz' A 7 A 7 i> al-Bukhald'). 
Sahl later settled in Basra from which he is said 
to have taken his nisba (al-Husrl); the B'ihrist^ 
however, calls him al-Dastmaisanl. Exact 
details of his life are lacking and we have to rely 
mainly on anecdotal references. He held high 
offices in the Chancellery at the Caliph’s court. 
AVe find him already in the reign of Hariin al- 
Raghid, secretary to the Barmecid Yahya b. lyhalid, 
whom he is said to have succeeded' as sjahib al- 
daiuaw'in (Ibn Badrun). Whether he retained this 
high office under al-.Lmin, we do not know, but 
under al-Ma’mun he was again in great esteem 
although the latter had at first little regard for 
him. By revealing his Shu'ubi piedilections, he then 
gained the Caliphs favour. Along w'ith other men 
of letters such as SaTd b. Harun and Salm (or 
Salma, cf. Fihrist'j he was engaged by al-Ma’mun 
in his treasury or house of wisdom 
{khkanat al-Hiktna^ Ddr al-Hikma'). 

SaM b. HarUn was a fanatical adherent of the 
Shu‘ublya [q. v.]; it was no doubt as such that 
he gained the favour of the Barmecid Yahya, 
whom he praises in some much quoted lines for 
his abstcniousness, just as the same sentiments 
later gained him favour with al-Ma"mun (cf. the 
anecdote in al-Husrl, op. cit.). Together with Ibn 
al-Mukaffa^ and others, Sahl belongs to those au- 
thors who continued Persian tradition in Arabic 
literature. As an author, Sahl was popular in his 
day for two kinds of literary product. He wrote 
a Atlab Thcjla -u-FAfra (so in the Fihrist-. 
other sources give very varied spellings of these 
words); in this work he imitates the celebrated 
book of fables Kallla -oa-Dimna [q. v.] by ma- 
king animals speak and also retaining its divi- 
sions into sections. Al-Husri lop. dt.) gives a 
few quotations from this book. Sahl was next 
famous for his praise of avarice and misers. The 


only work of his that has survived is a Kisalat ai- 
Bukhala : it is incorporated in the VX’£/(iii. 335 J’y.) 
and forms the beginning of the Kitab a/-Bukbala 
of Djahiz. In this Kisaia Sahl defends avarice or 
rather wise frugality and economy, the rational 
form of avarice, as al-L^ahiz says. It is dedicated 
to Salil’s nephews who had reproached him with 
some remarks he had made in praise of avaiice. 
It is very probable that the^e remarks were made 
in the Kitab Thalia wa-^Afru^ as is suggested by 
the above mentioned passage in al-HusrI. Sahl 
was (according to al-Djahiz, al-Bubhalu^^ p. 1 14) 
with Abu Rahman al-Thawri the first to devote 
a special book to avarice 5 this style of book w’as 
later imitated by several authors, e. g. by al-Djahiz 
himself. Goldziher sees in his praise of avarice a 
Shu^ubf attack on the national Arab virtue of 
generosity. He is also said to have written several 
KasiPil on this subject and al-Husri thinks he 
wished to show’ his literary power thereby. An 
anecdote reports that the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl 
[q. V.], who had sent him by Sahl a treatise on 
avarice dedicated to him, replied that he had 
taken the lesson given him to heart ; and therefore 
did not send him the expected reward. 

The list of Sahl’s other works is given in the 
Fihrist^ aUDjahiz {^Kitab al-Bayan^ i. 24) mentions 
three: Kitab al-Ikhivan (in the Fihrist'. K. 
AsbasiyTis fl Ittihad al-Ikhzaan)., K. aKMasPil 
(perhaps the same as K. Diwan al^RaslPil of the 
Fihrist) and K, aFKla^zuml wa U-Hudhaliya 
(the same in the Fihrist). The greater part of his 
works presumably belonged to the domain of 
belles-lettres ; the Kitab Tadblr al-Mitlk iva 
d-Stxasa mentioned in the last place in the Fihrist 
shows, however, that Sahl also dealt with political 
science. He was also esteemed as a poet, as some 
poems of his quoted by various authors show. 
According to the Fihrist.^ however, he did not 
leave more than 50 pages of poetry. Besides his 
reputation as a wit, he seems to have achieved 
fame as a connoUseur (anecdote in Ibn KhaUikan) ; 
indeed, in Arabic literature there is connection 
between the BukhallP and the Akala. 


bahl b. Harun found his greatest admirer and 
successor in his younger contemporciry al-Djahiz 
[q. V.] who even published several books under 
his name and in his K. al-Bukhalaj followed him 
in taking avarice as his subject. He piaises Sahl 
as a brilliant representative of all branches of 
literature (A. al-Bayan, loc. tvV.); whether he was 
personally acquainted with him is a doubtful 
question. Sabi’s name later became widely known 
through the looi Nights. 

al-Fihrist., ed. Flugel, p.120 
etc.; Hadjdji Khalifa, Rasjif al-Zu/iun, ed. Flu- 
''j al-Baxan soa d-Tab- 

aGBtt^ila ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1900; 
Ibn Abd Rabbihi, aN/kJ Bulak 1293, 

‘^-'-Adab soa 'Thamr 

s A t A ‘90 ri/., iii. 

42, Ibn Badrun, .Sharh A’a.fldat Ibn ^Abdun, 
kan, ff'a/ayat al-A-yan, ed. Wustenfeld, NO. 

Paris 1861-77, i- 159 ; al-Mubarrad, 
r Leipzig 1864, p. 523; 

Goldziher, Mohanimedanischc Siudien, i. ^ 14, 

160’ Sacy in the N. E., x. 139, 

o, i 7 o ^ 7 ., 267;Brockelmann, C.^.A., i. 516 ; 



SAUL u. nAKLN* — ai.-SAHM 

hanum tnt'.itoue cn Mos'.nn I.itciatiuc^ tran?,!. of light” (^amuJ al-mir^ ^adl makhluk bihi\ a 
from the Russian of M. Inostranzew by G. R. ' kmd of “mass of primordial adoration”, composed 
Xairman, Ilomliay 1918, p. 32, 169 sq. of all the souls of saints to be (as opposed to 

(J. 11 . Kks.mkks) ordinary men, adamlyun')^ an adumbration of the 
SAHL AL-TUSTARI, AlstJ MUH.t.MM.tu stIII. nUr muhammadlya of the later mystics. The saints 
11. 'abii.ai.i.ah b. yC.nus, a Sunni theologian and alone are predestined to possess sirr al-) ubtiblva 
mystic, whose language was sVrabic, bom at Tustar or sirr al-afiu^ “mystery of the sovereign per- 
(.'.l-.\hw az) in 203 (81S) and died in e.vile at sonality”, or “divine right to say T’”. This idea is 
Ilasra in 2S3 (Sg6). an adumbration of the hu-ua huwa [q. v.l. From 

.\ pupil, through his master Ibn Saw war, of it Sahl deduced the probability of final rehabili- 

strict Sunnis like JJiawii and .Abu 'Amr b. al-L\la.', ration fur Satan: an idea later developed by Ibn 

Sahl was above all an ascetic of a \eiy strict al-LArabl and '".Abd al-Karim lljili Tq. v.]. 

moral discipline. He was also a theologian with The i^rTr'-formula which Shail^ Sanusi ascribes 

a vast store of intellectual knowdedge. to Sahl {^Sjbsabil^ s.v. Suhullyd) i.s of modern origin. 

Of his life, apparently rjuict and solitary, only Bibliography. Sahl al-Tustari, Tafsir, ed. 

one detail is known: his exile to Basia at the Xa'sani, Cairo 1326 (artificial compilation); 

time of the revolt of the Zindj (about 261 = 874) Abu T-KSsiin al-Sakalli (who wrote in Kaiiawan 

when the 'ulania" of al-.Ahwaz condemned his in 390/999 and also left a sifat al-atoli)db)^ 

doctrinal treatise on the obligatory character' ^ai h xoa-bava/i lima a^kal min kalani Sahl., 

of contrition (fazoba Jard). and Kitab al-mii'drada zoa'l-radd ^ald ahl al- 

Sahl wrote nothing, but his “thousand sayings”, firak nun k.ilam Sahl, MS. Kopr. 727. Stambul: 

collected and edited by his pupil, Muhammad ; al-Hudjwiri, Kasjif al-mahdyub, transl. Nichol- 

Ibn Salim (d. 297/909), presented sufficient dog- son, London 1911, Index, s.v.: R. Hartmann, 

raatic coherence to give rise to a theological al-Kttschairis Darstellung des Sujitums, Berlin 

school, the Salimiya [q. v.]. It is from Sahl 1914, Index, s.v.; L. Massignon, Essai sur 

that this school derives its characteristics: experi- i Us origincs de la mystique musulmant, 

mental introspection practicing the rites of worship 1 Paris 1922, p. 264 — 70; do.. La passion d'al- 

and a technical semi-gnostic vocabulary tending j Hallaj, Paris 1922, Index, s. v. 

to monism. | (L. Massignon) 

Sahl’s argumentation is purely dialectic {istidldl\ | al-SAHM, the arrow, a. Geometrical term. 
asj, far') like that of the mutakallimun; hellf one erects a perpendicular c b \n the middle 
does not yet argue in svllogisms in the Greek j of a chord of an arc, which reaches to the arc, 
fashion as his old pupil Hallflc[j [q. v.] was to do j this is called al-sahm, the versed sine [al-djaib 
after leaving him. In psycho-physics he teaches ' al-ma'^ktis) of the arc ab\ the sine (al-dpaib al- 
that man is composed of four elements {haiat. ruli, \ rnuslazct), which corresponds to our sine, is a 0 
nur, tin), that the ruh is superior to the na/s 
(against the view of the Hellenisers) and that it 
survives after death (against the view of Mubarrad). 

In Kur’anic exegesis each verse has four meanings, 
literal {zahir), allegorical {batin), moral {hadd) 
and anagogical {ninttald')-, he admits the ImSml 
theory of djafr. The examples of the prophets 
should be meditated upon in order that we may 
giadually attain their state of soul. 

For Sahl, as for Ibn Karram and al-Ash‘^ari, 
the “Islamic community” comprises all believers, 
provided they turn towards the hibla (the Sunni 
view; opposed to that of the Mu'tazilis and 
Imamis). The word “faith” [Imdri) signifies at once 
acquiescence with the lips {k.izol), conformity of 
conduct ipamal), identity of intention (piiya) and 
inner enjoyment of the real {yafin). 

The true worshipper of God ought first to obey 
the state and strictly observe the rites : “to love 
is to extend obedience” (al-Tustarl, also, said 
“'perinde ac cadaver''). He is bound to produce 
actions, in imitation of the Prophet (semi-Mu'tazill of the S'd to 6'h degrees of magnitude. Ptolemy 

notion of iktisdb, opposed to the quietist tazoakkul gives only star 24 of Sagittarius (.Arabic : riikbat 

of Shakik and Ibn Karram), but he ought continu.ally al-yad al-yusra, elbow of the left arm) the magni- 

to turn towards God {Allah kiblat al-ni\a) with tude 2 — 3, while al-BIrunI {al-Kanun al-Mas'iidl, 

i incessant contrition {ta-vba fard fl kidl zoakt). Berl. MS. 275, fob 205^) gives magnitude 2 for stars 

1 The analysis that Sahl makes of the stages of the 24 and 23 {kdb al-yad al-yusrd — knuckle of 

) voluntary act, derived from that of al-MuhasibI and the left hand) ; of Sagittarius in Ulug Beg, however, 

I adopted by al-Ghazall, remains classic. In the except star 3 of Sagittarius (Wa 'l-djanib al- 

supreme degree the ascetic “expatriated” from the djaniibl min al-kazos = the one south of the bow), 

avorld ought to possess the essential reality of which, according to him, is 3 — 2 in magnitude, 

God (yakin) beyond rites of w'orship {ghayha they are only of the 3rd or lower degrees of 

a ' l-madhkur '^an al-dhikr)', an adumbration of the magnitude. This 20 r Sagittarii is really of 1.9 

Halladji doctrine of mystic union. magnitude (on '■Urkub al-rami see C. -A. Nallino, 

In eschatology Sahl uses with discretion the Opus astronomicum, ii. 163). The following stars 

semi-gnostic data of ImamI origin; the “column af Sagittarius are also noteworthy; Nasi al-sahm 


(see — in addition to many 
other passages — Mafatih 
aNUlum (ed. v. Vloten), 
p. 205. The versed sine 
played a much more impor- 
tant part in the older mathematics from the Hindus 
onwards than it does in modern mathematics (cf. 
e. g. A. von Braunmuhl, Geschichtc der Trigono- 
metrie). Sine and versed sine are me-asured in the 
parts of the radius of the circle, the latter being 
taken as equal to 60 parts or =1. 

b. Astrological term: Ibn al-Kifti says that 
the expression sahm al-ghaib (the arrow, the hitting 
of the secret of the future, see op. cit., p. 327, 
338, 410) is astrological. (E. Wiedeman.n) 

c. Astronomical term: Surat al-Rami, con- 
stellation of Sagittarius, and also al-Kazvs, 
how of Sagittarius (cross-bow), a southern con- 
tellation of the ecliptic, which, according tos 
Ptolemy and the Arabs, consists of 31 stars 
mainly of southern latitude, which are almost all 
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al-SAHM — SAHNUK 


Z= point of the arrow, and the so-called “eye of 
the archer”, ^Ain al-raml^ or, according to al- 
Birunl (op. cit.). al-Sah'S'ib al-mndcP''af '^ala 'l-’^ain 
= the nebulous doubie-star which is in the eye. 
Neither in al-Biruni nor in Ulug-Beg is there any 
mention of ostriches (the ostrich going to drink 
and coming back from drinking) which are men- 
tioned by L. Ideler (see below). 

Among the Greeks Sagittarius was called o 
among the Romans Sagittarius, Sagittifer 
and Arcitenens. There is no evidence that the an- 
cient Egyptians or Babylonians knew of al-Kaws 
as a bow-constellation. The bow-constellation of 
the latter was the bow shaped-group of stars 
£ $ T Canis majoris -|- x A Puppis. 

Bibliography. L. Ideler, Untersuchungen 
hber den Ursprung utid die Bedentung der 
Sternnamen (Berlin iSog), p. 183 — F- 
V. I.ach, Anleitung zur Kenntniss der Stern- 
nahmen (Leipzig 1796), p. 83; al-Sufi, Des- 
cription dec etoiles fixes eomposee an milieu du 
dixicme si'ecle de notre ere far Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sufi\ transl. by H. C. F. C. Schjellerup (St. 
Petersburg 1874), p. 30; E. B. Knobel, Ulugh 
Beg's Catalogue of Stars (Washington 1917)1 
p. 40, 105. (C. SCHOV) 

SAHNA, a little township in the Persian 
province of Kermanshah on the great road 
between Kangawar and BIsutun. The district of 
Sahna contains about 2$ villages inhabited by 
settled Turks belonging to the tribe of Khoda- 
bandelu (of Hainadan). At Sahna there ate a few 
Ahl-i-Hakk (see the article ‘^alI ilaiiI), who are 
in touch with their spiritual superiors in Dinawar 
(see DiNAWAK), a frontier district in the north. 
Sahna must not be confused with Senne, the ca- 
pital of the Persian province of Kurdistan, the 
former residence of the Walls of Ardilan [q. v.]. 
Quite near .Sahna on the steep bank of the stream 
are two funerary chambers carved out of the rock j 
and dating in all probability from the Achaemenid | 
period. A Sahna (with 5, not with S') near An- j 
bar [q. v.] is mentioned by Yakut. 1 

Bibliography. E. Flandin, Voyage en Perse., I 
Paris 1851, i. 413; Qirikov in the Putevdi\ 
journal of 184S — 1852, St. Petersburg 1875, ' 

the first to give a description of the two tombs; i 
Rabino, Kermanchah RMM., vol. xxxviii., March ! 
1920, p. I — 4® i F. Herzfeld, Am Por von 
Asien., Berlin 1920, p. 8 (detailed description 
of the jirincipal tombs. (V. Mi.norsky) 

SAHNUN, '.Abd al-Salam b. Sa'Iu b. Hai'.Ib 
al-T.amjkhI, was nicknamed Sahnun after the i 
name of a spiightly bird on account of his quick 
wit. His father Sa'id had come as a soldier from 
Hims to Kairawan, where Sahnun was born in 
160 = 776/77. .Apparently his father was not rich 
but Sahnun enjoyed the teaching of the best 
scholars of his native city, especially al-Buhlul b. 
Rashid (d. 183; Ibn Farhun, p. 104), and when 
Sahnun went to Tunis to pursue his studies there 
his teacher wrote a letter of recommendation to 
‘'All b. Ziyad (d. 183) in consequence of which 
‘All, out of respect for al-Buhlul, used to come 
to the lodgings of Sahnun to teach him what he 
had learned fiom Malik. In the year 178 ac- 
cording to his son Muhammad, he went to Egypt 
to study under the pupils of Malik b. Anas "and 
met there ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Kasim, Ibn Wahb 
and Ashhab, who were prominent followers of 
Malik. This was the year before the death of 


Malik and SahnUn had brought with him from 
Kairawan the portions of the Muwattal of Malik 
which .Anas b. al-Furat had heard under the master. 
AVhen some qiiestious arising out of the study of 
the Muivattd' were discussed before '.Abd al- 
Rahman b.' al-Kasim, Sahnun required further in- 
formation and he was asked why he did not travel 
to hear Malik himself. He replied that his poverty 
and Lack of money alone prevented him. This as- 
sociation with ‘Abd al-Rahman was of far-reaching 
consequences for the spread of the Maliki school 
of law in the West. Most authorities place the 
journey of Sahnun to the East in 188, but this 
IS an evident error, as it is also stated that he 
went there during the life of Malik, who died in 
179 A. H. Lie later had the gratification of tra- 
velling further and performed the pilgrimage in 
company of ‘.Abd al-Rahman, Ashhab and' Ibn 
Wahb riding on the camel behind the latter. 
Later he visited also al-Medina and Syria studying 
under the most prominent followers of Malik. 
He returned to Kairawan in 191 and made it his 
calling to spread the doctrines of Malik. Some of 
his biographers state that he was the first who 
I introduced these doctrines into the West , but 
before him ‘All b. Ziyad, al-Buhlul and .Asad b. 
al-Furat had taught the Mu-vatfal or at least 
parts of it. Sahnun worked out the doctrines in 
a large work, the Mu.lawtoana., the basis of which 
was the text of Asad b. al-Furat, which he com- 
i mented by questioning ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al- 
Kasiin upon the most trivial points. Here the 
acumen of Ibn al-Kssim and Sahnun come into 
I prominence. Sahnun asks: “Is this point confirmed 
j by tradition or the teaching of Malik?” and Ibn 
al-Kasim answers: “This was the teaching of Ma- 
lik” or “this is my own opinion” (hadha ra‘’yl). 
We see that great scope was given in the Mu- 
dawwana to rational judgment and no attempt is 
made to introduce genuine or forged traditions 
to affirm a point of law. In consequence the 
Mudawtvana is quite a readable book in clear 
language and a safe guide to the genius of the 
compiler and his teacher. When Wahb, a foster- 
brother of Sahnun, died, Ibn Abi T-Djawad, who 
preceded Sahnun in the office of judge, said the 
prayers and Sahnun refused to say them after 
him because Ibn Abi T-Djawad was a Mu'tazili. 
When the ruler Ziyadat Allah (reigned 20 1 — 223) 
heard of this he commanded the governor of 
Kairawan to give him 500 stripes. Flis wazir ‘Alt 
b. Humaid hearing this stopped the messenger 
bearing the order and went to the amir to get 
the sentence revoked. He pointed out that al- 
Buhlul had succumbed to a similar punishment (in 
183) inflicted by order of the governor Muham- 
mad b. Mukatil. Ziyadat Allah then forgave him. 
During the short usurpation of Ahmad b. al-Agh- 
lab (231—232) he introduced the inquisition about 
the creation of the Kur’an and Sahnun fled from 
Kairawan to the heimitage of an ascetic named 
Abd al-Kahim at Kasr Ziyad. Ahmad sent a cour- 
tier named Ibn Sultan to arrest Sahnun, because 
he knew that the latter hated Sahniin, like most 
courtiers, on account of his severe criticism con- 
cerning the licentious life at Court. The male- 
volence of Ahmad, however, made Ibn Sult.an to 
lean towards Sahnun. He was apprehended and 
led captive to Kairawan, but when they were 
about a mile from the city they received news 
I that Muhammad b. al-Aghlab had regained his 
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power and that Ahmad had heen kilted. This 
cau!,ed .Sahmin to be liberated. One of the fint 
aetb of Muhammad b. al-j\”)ilab \v.as to dep.iae 
the Kadi ‘‘.Vbd .Mlah Ibn .'\bi 'l-buauad. Thi-. act 
met with the appruv.al of Salman, who exclaimed 
ill the pre-.eiice of both : ‘•May God reward the 
amir for freeing tlie people of their oppie--,or". 
.^^uhammad now, in 233 A. it., offered the office 
of judge to Salmiin who for a whole year, refused 
to accept it but finally accepted it in Ramadan 
234. He said on that occasion to his daughter 
Kh.adidja; “To-day thy father has been stabbed 
without a knife'’. Others had proposed Sulaiman 
b. 'Imran for the post, but he refused, saying 
that while Sahnun lived no one else was com- 
petent to fill the office. Sahnun accepted no pie- 
sents or salary from the amir, but defrayed 
his expenses and those of his officials from ihe 
poll-tax imposed upon non-Muslims. To perform 
his duties as judge Undisturbed he had a room 
built adjoining the mosque and admitted only the 
litigants and their witnesses. One of his first acts 
was also to exclude all heretical sects from the 
mosque, as there were many Sufris, Ibadis and 
Mu'tazilis at Kairawan: he was also the first to 
appoint a regular Imam for the mosque and 
the first who placed pledged property with trust- 
worthy persons in the town, while up to his time 
pledges had been kept in the house of the judge. 
Sahnun as a judge treated all parties with the 
utmost courtesy and did his utmost to appease 
any fears of litigants and witnesses by telling 
them to say frankly what they knew. In answering 
legal questions he was vei7 careful, as he believed 
that hasty replies led to more trouble than any- 
thing else. Biographers of later times know of 
many karamat (blessings accruing through his in- 
fluence), which proves the veneration in which he 
was held. He died on Sunday the fi'h or 7'h of 
Radjab, 240 A. H. and his death in spite of his 
great age caused general consternation in Kairawan. 
Brockelmann in his History of Arabic Literature 
says that it was due to Asad b. al-Furat and Ibn 
al-Kasim that the doctrine of Malik spread in tlie 
West, but, as already mentioned, the merit is prin- 
cipally due to the work of Sahnun in arranging and 
publishing the Muilau'wana^ which, though based 
upon the of Malik, is a much inoie 

comprehensive work. Manuscripts arc comparatively 
scarce, but the work has been printed in two editions 
in Cairo, one in 4 volumes 4(0 printed 1324/5 and 
the other in l6 parts dated 1905/6 in S'o, 
Theie exist in private hands seven parts written 
on parchment in Kairawan about the year 400, 
which I have been able to consult and which, 

I hope, will find their way into a public libr.rry. 

The work of Sahnun being too large for quick 
reference was abbreviated by .\bu Muhammad '.Abd 
Allah b. Abl Zaid (died 386 A. n.), whose work 
has been printed several times. I have also seen 
an early manuscript written before 400 A. ii., 
in private ownership, entitled MuMitamr al-Mn- 
dawuana. This work contains also a few addi- 
tions by Ibn Abl Zaid. Another abbreviation is 
by Abu Sa'id IHialaf b. al-Kasim al-.Azdl al-Bara- 
dhi'l, who was one of the principal pupils of 
Ibn Abl Zaid. He re-arranged the abbreviation 
in the order of the Muiiawwa/ia and omitted the 
additions of Ibn Abl Zaid. This work has found 
many commentators (Ibn Farhun, ed. Fas, p. 1 1 5). 
Among the many commentaiies written upon the 
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Mitiiawicafia is one by Sahnun 5 son Muhammad, 
2) by Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al-KhaUk al-Suyiiri, who 
died in Kairawan in 460. 3) By .^bu Ishak '.\bd 
al-Rahman b. .\bl ‘Imran al-FasI, who died in 443. 
4) Abu’l-Hasan ‘.Mi b. Muhammad al-Raba‘i, who 
died in Sfax in 47S. 5) .\bu Muhammad ‘.\bd al- 
Hamid Ibn al-Sa‘igh. 6) .■M)u'l-Hasan ‘.All b. Mu- 
hammad al-Zarwili al-Sughair, who died in 719. 
The latter’s commentary consists of 12 volumes. 
-Abu "l-Walid Muhammad b. .Ahmad b. Rushd 
wrote an exposition of difficult passages of the 
JIiiIawwj/1.1 entitled al-MiikaJdamat ctl-muniali- 
which has been printed in Cairo (1325) m 
two vols. 4to. 

Bibliography. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu- 
hammad al-Dabbagh, Ala’^alim al-Iman (Tunis 
1320-25), ii. 49 — 68; Ibn Faihun, Dibiidj (F-ds), 
p. 171 ; Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenfeld), X“. 355 
= Cairo 1310, i. 291; ‘.Abd al-AVahid al-Mana- 
kushl (ed. Dozy, Leiden 1847), 201 : Bayun n/- 
Muuhrib.eA. Dozy, passim ; Khushaui (ed. Madrid 
1914), p. 101, 107, loS and 156 of the -Arabic 
text; HouJas, Centir.aire de 1' Ecole dcs Langitos 
Orient. Vivanies (principally after Dabbagh); 
Brockelmann, G.A.L.., i. 177; Vincent, Etudes 
sur la loi mHSuliiiane\ Introduction the Cairo 
edition 1324/5, vol i. 63 — 65. (F. Kuexkow) 

SAHUL, a village in South Arabia, in 
Bilad al-Kala‘ in the Yemen, half a day's journey 
from Zafar. Sahul. which was called Misr al- 
Yemen on account of its wealtir in corn, was 
celebrated for the Sahuli cloaks {sahnllya') made 
there of white cotton. 

Bibliography. al-HamdanI, Sifat Diazh at 
allArab., ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1SS4 — 1891, 
p. 107; al-MukaddasI, B.G.A..^ id. 98, al-Mas- 
‘udl, B.G.A, viii. 2S1; Yakut, Mtldjam (ed. 
Wiisteufeld), iii. 50; Mardsid al-Ittilu'^ ed. T. 
G. J. Juynboll, Leiden 1853, ii. 15; al-Bakri, 
MiPdjam.^ ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1876, ii. 
767; A. Sprenger, Die Post- tind Rciserouten 
des Orients (Abh. f. d. Kunde d, Alorgenlandes, 
III/3, Leipzig 1864), p. 190, 147, 154; do.. Die 
alte Geographic Arabiens. Berlin 1875, 73, 1S4. 

_ (Adolf Grohmann) 

SAHYUN. [See siiiy.aw.n]. 

SATB, MIrZ-Y Muhammad ‘.Ai.I, whose takhullus 
was S.a’H!, a Persian poet, born about 1012 
(1603) near Isfahan, hence called Isfahan!, though 
also called Tabriz!, because his father Mirza ‘.Abd 
al-Rahim came from Tabriz. This ‘Abd al-Rahim 
moved to ‘.\bbasabad near Isfahan, where he was 
appointed kadkhndiiy of the merchants of ‘.Abbasa- 
bad. Hakim Ruknayl Kash! and Hakim Shifa'i Isfa- 
hani are mentioned as .Safib's masters in poetry. He 
spent a considerable time in India, where the go- 
vernor of Kabul, Zafar Khan, became his patron 
.and obtained his introduction to the court of Shah 
Dj alian. He afterwards followed Zafar KJian to Kash- 
mir, whence he ultimately returned home to Persia. 
Shah ‘zAbbas II gave him the title MaKkti 'l-Shu- 
'^ar'iP. He died at Isfahan in loSo (1677) but 
other dates are also given (see Catalogue Bankipore., 
iii. 14S). 

•Sa’ib was one of the most prolific Persian poets 
of the later period; Oriental critics place him 
very high; according to them, he was the creator 
of a new style. His works are^ in addition to a 
romantic poem, Mahmud u Ayuz (Ethe in the 
Grundr. der iron. Phil.., ii. 250), kasida's, ghazals 
(in Persian and in Turk!), niathn awi’s and shorter 
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poems. On account of the great hulk of his ' 

anthologies from it have been compiled; n’rJ/iia 
'l-Hifz-i Mirza Sifii of Darwish ‘Amila al-Balkhi; 
Mir-a'iu one author makes the remark- 

able assertion that these anthologies were com- 
piled by the poet himself (Cat. Baniipoi iii. 

Xhe Dlzvun was published in Lucknow in 
1292 A. H. 

Bibliography. Ethe in the GrtinJr. der 
ira/i. Phil.., ii. 250, 312; Sachau-Ethe, Cata- 
logue of the Persian .... Manusciipts in the 
Bodleian Library., i. 697 sqq.'., Ethe, Catalogue 
of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Indian Office^ i. 880 sqq.', Pertsch, Verzeichnis 
der persischen Handschriften der Kgl. Bibliothek 
zu Berlin., cf. index iii. under S^ib-. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, p. 693, S07, looi; do., Sup- 
plement, p. 2S7, 235, 267: Flugel, Die arab., 
pers. und iiirk. Handschr. der A. A. Hopbibl. 
zu IVien, i. 589, 597, 609, iii. 508; Sprenger, 
Catalogue of the .... Mamtscr. of the libraries 
of the A'lng of Oudh, i. 3S4 sqq.\ Catalogue oj 
the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the 
Oriental Public Library at Bankipore. iii. 146: 
Browne, History of Persian Literature in modern 
times, p. 164 sq., 265 sq. (V. F. Bl’CHNER) 
SA'ID B. AL-'AS B. S.A'rD B. AI,-'.\S B. UmAIYA B. 
‘.\BD ^AMS B, 'Abd Man.af b Kl'saiy, governor 
of Kufa and Medina. At the death of Muham- 
mad, Sa'id was about nine years old; his father had 
fallen among the unbelievers at Badr. Sa id was 
a member of one of tlie most prominent families 
of the Ktiraish and was especially noted for his 
liberality and eloquence. He was held in high 
respect by 'Othman and when the latter had decided 
to establish a definite text for the Kor'an, Sa'^id 
was nominated to the committee appointed for the 
purpose. In the year 29 (649/650) or 30(650/651) 
‘Othman appointed the young and ine.xperienced 
Sa‘id to be governor of Kufa in place of al-Walld 
b. ‘L'kba who had made himself impossible. During 
his governorship he undertook expeditions against 
Tabaristan and Djuriljan and suppressed unrest 
there but aroused unpopularity among the people 
of Kufa by his aggressive demeanour. The Kufans 
complained, but without success, to the Caliph, but 
when Sa‘id’s attitude continued to give cause for 
discontent ten men of Kufa, among them the re- 
spected and influential Malik al-Ashtar, appeared 
before ‘Othman and demanded the dismissal of 
Sa‘id, who was with the Caliph at the time. ‘t.)th- 
raan declined to pay heed to the complaint and 
ordered Sa'id to return to his post at once. But 
al-Ashtar was not satisfied with this; he leturned 
without delay to Kufa and stirred up the easily 
roused inhabitants, and when Sa‘ld was on his 
way back to Kufa, al-.\shtar’s emissaries met him 
with a strong force and compelled him to return to 
Medina at once. Al-Ashtar then went into the mosque 
in Kufa and proclaimed .\bu Mu,a al-.\sh‘arl [q. v.] 
governor on his own initiative. After those present 
had taken the oath of fealty to the Caliph, al- 
Ash'arl agreed to be chosen as governor and ‘Oth- 
man confirmed the appointment. Sa‘id had rema.ned 
in Medina and when the rebels attacked the Caliph 
in his house Sa'id fought for him until he was 
himself severely wounded. When Talha, al-Zubair 
and ‘.-V'isha left Mecca after the assassination of 
‘Othman and went to Basra to raise the tioops 
there for their cause Sa'id at first went with them; 


but when he reached Mair al-Z.ihran or, according 
to another authority, Dhut ‘Irk, he declined to 
accompanv the others any farther, because he did 
not believe in the honourable intentions of the 
two leaders of the enterprise, l.tlha and al-Zubair, 
and endeavoured to dissuade the others fiom the 
project. Marwan b. al-IIakam contradicted his asser- 
tions. but al-Mughira b. Shu'lia joined S.Vid. where- 
upon these two with a few others separated from 
the other ineinbeis of the party. Sa id then settled 
in Mecca and did not take part in the battle of 
the Camel nor in the battle of Siftin. During the 
leign of Mu'awiya he was governor of Medina 
alternately with Marwan b. al-Hakam. Marwan 
filled the office first; then came Sa'id's turn and 
when he was dismissed the foiiner received the 
post again. But after a time he was again dismiss- 
ed and Sa'id once more appointed his successor. 
Sa'id died on his estate in aI-‘.Akik, according to 
the most usual statement in 59 (678/679), accord- 
ing to others, as early as 53 (672/673) or 57 
(676/677) or 5S (677/678). 

Bibliography. Ibn Su'd, Tahakat, ed. Sa- 
chau, V. 19 sqq.', al-Xawawi (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 
281 sq.-, Ibn al-.\thir, Vsd al-ghaba, ii. 309^751.; 
Ibn Hudjar, al-Isaba, ii. N'’. 5 ° 5 S: al-T.abari (ed. 
de Goeje), see Index; Ibn al-.\thir, al-Kamii 
(ed. Tornberg), iii and iv. passim : al-Baladhuri (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 119, 19S, 280, 322, 328 sq., 334, 
336; al-Va'kubi (ed. Houtsma). ii. 152, 190, 192, 
207, 267, 2S3 ry.; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vor- 
arbeiten, vi. 1 18 sqq.', Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 
see Index. (K. V. Zetteks'ieen) 

SA'ID B. AWS. [See abC zaid]. 

SA'ID B. MAS'ADA. [See AL-AKHF.\iH]. 

SA'ID B. ZAIP B. ‘aMR B. SfFAIL B. 

ka'b b. lu^aiy, one of .Muhammad’s earliest 
companions. Ilis mother was Fatima bint Ba'dja 
1 ). Umaiya of the clan of Ixhuza'a. His kunya is 
•■Ybu ’ 1 -A‘war or Abu Thawr. He was one of ‘Umar 
b. al-]^attab’s cousins and at the same time his 
brothei-in-law through his wife, who was ‘Umar’s 
Sister, as well as thiough ‘Umar’s wife who was 
his si'ter. He assumed Islam before Muhammad 
entered the house of Zaid b. al-.-\ikam and ‘Umar’s 
conversion is said to have taken place under the 
influence of Sa'id and his family. 

His father. Zaid b. ‘.Ymr, was one of the hanif -s', 
he was much interested in monotheism, refused 
to worship idols, warned his contemporaries against 
idolatry and confessed the “religion of .Abraham” 
(cf. z.viD b. ‘amr). It is said that he died in the 
year when the Ka ba was rebuilt, an event in 
which also Muhammad is said to have taken part. 

•Sa'id migrated with the Muslims to Medina, 
where Muhammad allied him with Rafi' b. Malik 
al-Zuraki, or, according to othcis, with Ubaiy b. Ka'b. 

When the rumour of the return of the kuraishite 
caravan from Syria reached Medina, Sa'id, together 
with ialha b. Lbaid .Allah, was sent on scouting 
service. They met the caravan at al-Hawra’ and 
huiried back to Medina to report the news. But 
Muhammad was already on the way to Badr and 
the battle took place without theii taking part in 
it. They nevertheless olitaincd their portion from 
the booty. Sa'id was prcient at all the other ma- 
shahid and distinguished himself in the battle of 
Adjnadain (13 .A. where he was at the head 
of the cavalry, in the battle of Fihl (13 A. H.), 
where the infantry was under his command, and 
m the battle of the Varmuk (15 A. H.). 
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At ‘LmAr':> death Sahd belonged to thobc who Ministry of Education and in 1875 Councillor of 
pioinoted L'thman’s election Caliph. Vet he the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture and 
not content with hib go\cininent, though he Member ofthe Commis-sion on reforms. From Sept, i, 
did not jjjin the ^Mid party. to Jan. 10, 1878, he occupied the important 

lie died in 50 or 51 A. li. in C\kik near Medina, and influential positiou of trust of First Secretary 
where he wa'. buried. It is said that he reached to CAbd al-Hamid. 

the age of over 70 years. According to others, he After acting for a short time as Wall of Angora 
died as governor of al-Kufa under Mu'awiya. and of Brussa (KFudawendigar) he became Grand 
SaSd never pla\cd the first lole in the Muslim Vizier in 1879, an ofiice which he filled nine times in 
community. He was honouied because of his early all, a record attained by no other Grand Vizier, 
conversion and belongs to the ten who were pro- although, as regards length of tenure of the office, 
iniscd Paradise (jas^jra f/iu!u2s^^a/ 12). Muhammad many others have considerably exceeded his total 
is sometimes (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Mus/jat/. i. 1S7 period of 7 lunar years and 1 5 days. He was also 
sij ) represented as ascending mount Hira’ or Uhud at different times Minister of the Civil List, of the 
with some of his companions. As the mountain Interior, of Foreign Affairs and of Justice, 
begins to tremble, he says : “Stand fast, oh mountain, The list which he himself gives of his first seven 
for on thee walk a prophet, a and witnesses." periods of office as Grand \ izier, in his Sjdr-i 

Then he proceeds to beatify his companions, among Sa^lJ Pashanm ghazeialarle neshr ettiyi 

whom Sa'id mentions himself in a veiled manner in niektublcrih sTu etUri-dir \ sene 1324 (190S), a 
some traditions. Some of the forms of this report collection of his articles published in the and 

remind us of Jesus’ transfiguration on the mountain in the contains a number of discrepancies in 

(Matthew* 17J. the dates which we shall endeavour to remedy 

Sa'^id belonged to those whose curse {dzi^d^') is here. The dates are not without importance for 
efficacious. This is illustrated in the story of a the history of the \oung Turk movement, 
woman who, being cursed by him, became blind and Sahd Pa^a was Grand Vizier (after the intio- 
was drowned in a well into whicU she happened ducUon of the so-called Constitution of Midhat the 
to fall because of her blindness. title “First Minister” was used until Sa'id in 1882 

Sa'id’s musnad, i. e. the traditions handed down again introduced the traditional title Grand \ izier, 
on his authority, is to be found in Ahmad b. Sadr a^zam [q* v.]) as follows: 

Hanbal's Mitsnad. i. 187 — 190. i) October, 1879 — June, iSSo; 

Ibn SaM, ed. Sachau, ■ 2) September, 18S0 — May, 1882; 

iii./i. 275 — 281; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba^'ii.s Ibn al- 3) June, 1882 — November, 1882; 

Athir, Usd ai’Qhdba^ s,v.; Ibn Hi^am, ed. Wus- | 4) December 2, 1882 — September 25, 1885; 

tenfeld, index; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Indices^ 5) June 9, 1895 — October 3, 1895; 

s. V. ; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam^ Indices, s. v. 6) November 18, 1901 — January 15, 1903? 

(A. L Wensinck) 7) July 22, 1908— August 6, 1908: restoration 

SA'iD PA^A, called Kuceic '(the “little”, not of the Constitution; 

so much to indicate that he was particularly small 8) October 4, 1911 — December 30, 1911? 
in body as simply to distinguish him from numerous 9) December 31, 1911 — July 17, 1912. 

other Sapid’s), w'as wdth the reformer and organiser Sa'id was a trustworthy guide to his country 

Ahmed MidhatPasha the greatest statesman in at a very difficult time, the period of continual 
Turkey of the last half century, lie was born in endeavour to link up with modern European 
1254 (1838) in Erzeruin and died in Conslanti- development, although his abilities as statesman 
nople on March i, 1914; he was the son of 'Ah and organiser could not obtain full scope in view 
Namlk Efendi, at one time “controller of expen- of the special conditions of the times. He was a 
diture on the eastern frontier” and trusted adviser statesman of the old school, conservative, but quite 
to the governor of the day, w ho had been for a period friendly to reforms. lo .\bd al-Hamid he was a 
consul and later Turkish charge d’affaires in Teheran faithful and indispensable councillor and he seems 
(d. Oct. 4, 1853); Sa'id came from a pure Turkish to have biilliantly seconded him in his aim of gathe- 
family of Angora, the Seb'a-zade. He is buried in ring all power into his own hands and making the 
the cemetry in Eiyub near the Hazret-i Khalid VUd?z the political centre of gravity to the exclusion 
mosque. His tw'in brother !•’ eshid died prematurely of the Sublime Porte. At all events he is silent 
and his younger brother Mehmed Ferid at his death in his “Meinoir'>' regaiding his activities as First 
in 1882 was Tahrir-i Emlik Miidiri. Secretary to the Sultan, although the Young Turks 

Sa'id received his early education in Erzeruin. for a time laid special emphasis on his work during 
When 16 he entered the civil service there, in this period. He seems also to have been not un- 
which he was destined to have a brilliant caieer connected with the notorious document in defence 

and pass through all stages up to the very highest of 'Abd al-Hamid’s regime by Ahmed Midhat Efendi 

office. Two years later he w'as moved to a post {Uss-i Ifikilab and supplement Zubdet al~/Iakazk, 
in the military administration of Anatolia- then 1877 187S). Except for Ahmed \\ efik Pasha, 

came in the course of his duties to Constantinople, ba'^id was the only real personality among the 

where his versatility procured him a post in the cieatures of the Sultan and he was able to retain 
office of the Supreme Council. He accompanied the the respect and esteem of both friends and opponents. 
Inspector-General to Salonica, Monastir, Janina and In a way quite unusual in a Turkish statesman 
Trikkala. He next became general-secretary for he laid stress on his pure Turkish blood and on 
Janina, and then for Salonica, after which he filled a specifically Turkish patriotism. He sought as far 
successively the offices of Director of the Imperial as possible to limit the spread of foreign influence 
Printing Press in Constantinople, Manager of the in Turkey although he was regarded as Anglophile 
official newsjjaper, Takwimd Wakdyi\ General- and progressive. On Dec. 4, 1895 he had to seek 
Secretary to the Council of Slate, to the Ministry refuge in the British Embassy at Constantinople 
of Commerce, to the Grand Vizierate, to the to escape an order from the Sultan for his arrest, 
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until ^Abd al-Hamid gave a written guaiantee of 
safety. He spent the next six years, however, in 
his konak in Nishantash in a retiieraent which 
was practically continement to the house until he 
was again summoned to power. 

During his “English llight"’ he drew up his 
scheme for writing his reminiscences, although he 
could hardly expect to publish such a work daring 
the regime of ‘Abd al-Hamid. 

In spite of many attacks by the court camai ilia, 
among whom he had many opponents, and the 
open enmity of Kamil Pasha, his great antagonist 
from iSS6 to 1913, he had been able to make 
himself indispensable; m any situation ofp.uticular 
difficulty tliey always came back to him. who 
possessed an unusual degree of energy and an 
unfailing breadth of vision in matters of policy, 
in spite of his submissive disposition. He never 
prejudiced himself m the slightest but retired as 
soon as his own views became too much m contrast 
to those of the Sultan. .\3 early as 1S96 he had 
had the courage to demand an indepeirdent 
responsible ministry. 

At the outbreak of the levolution of 1908 he 
was entrusted by =Abd al-Hamid with the restoration 
of the constitution. But he retired as soon as the 
Voting Turks demanded an entire change of system 
and complete breach with the iiast and handed 
over the Grand Vizieiate to Kamil Pasha. But 
when the Italian campaign in Tiipoh had to be 
settled and the Balkan War. which had taken so 
unexpectedly a tragic turn as a lesiilt of the 
de.struction of the whole organisation of state and 
army m Turkey by the doctiinaiie Young Turks, 
seriously threatened the stability of the Empire, 

It was again Sa^id who was called upon to save 
what was still left to save. His power of adaptation 
was so gieat that he was now regaided as a ' 
Voung-Turkish statesman. ; 

In the fiist three sessions of tlie new parliament 
he was Piesident of the .sienate. In this cap.rcity 
also^ he presided over the National Assemhlv m ! 
S. Stefano on April 22, 1909, which declared 'that I 
the proceedings of the besieging aimy were in 
accoidance with the wishes of the people, whereupon 
Abd al-Hamid was deposed on April 27, 1909. 

When the \oung-lurk paity came to political 
power, he became President of the Council of State 
but later handed oter this office to Khalil Bey 
and retained only the presidency of the Senate 
which he had received after the assassination of 
Mahmud Shef kat Pasha in succession to the Albanian 
Ferid Pasha on June ii, 1913. He was still 
President when he died after a month's lon-T illness 
at the age of 76. 

Sa'id is probably the first Tuikish statesman 
who left his memoirs, a work of the first historical 
importance. It was publLshed in 3 volumes in 
Constantinople (132S) under the title Sa^ld r„^kjmn 
Matirat,. but this does not seem to be complete, 
the arcunistances of the time pi evented these 
reminiscences being fully utilised ; although biassed 
in many directions, they form documentarv material 

0 inestimable value for contemporary history and 
were published to defend his policy, when he\ook 
refuge m publicity. Only Kamil Pasha, whom he 
exposed more than any other of his opponents fd 

1 ow 14, igi3 at Larnaca in Cypru.s), at once 


pamphlet KTuml I'a-Jianm A yan 
. 1-1 & ui Pa Alin a Ihiimblcn, 2nd cd., Consta'nti- 
lle 1328, and followed this up with hK own 


memoirs, Scufr-i suo/k Kamil PasJianih KJiatuTiti^ 
Constantinople 1329; Td)ikh-i siyZisi-i DewUt-i 
\illye. Zihni Pasha also replied (‘^Presentation of 
the Tiuth'h Constantinople 1327^. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
alieady mentioned, eapeeially the inemuira and 
letters of Sa'^id Pa^ha, see A’.J/J/.. 190S, v. 733, 
fiom the Ikildhi of July 24, 190S5 Ilcrcule 
Diamantopiilo, Le Rcrcil d: la Tiirquu\ 
Alexandiia n. d., p. 94/55 Osmanisclwr Llovd.^ 
vii. N®. 52, March 3, 19145 SiiNsheim, Bie 
Memoiren Kuluk Sa'id Falal chcmaligen osm ut. 
Grossiuesirs in the M.V.A.G..^ p. 295 — 

312 {^Hommcl-Festschrif vol. ii.): M. Dj emal, 
yVcfluPik-i Siydse.^ Constantinople 1327: the 
lespective years of Schiilthe^s's Eiirop. Geschichts- 
Aj/tV/t/c'/', Munich : passim in Mehmed Murad, Le 
Faldis de Yildiz ct la Sub I line Porte 1S95; 

Paul Fesch, Constantinople aii.x derniers joins 
if Abdul Hainid.^ Paris 1907; Sax, Geschichte des 
dilachtz erf alls der Turkei.^ Vienna 1 90S; Paul 
P'eyek Hisioire politique du di.x-neuvieme siecle., 
Paris 1914; W. Feltmann, Al'legstage in Kon- 
stantinopel.^ Strassburg 1913; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspr. Geschrifien. iii. 235, 237. 

(Th. Menzel) 

SAMD PASHA, \ i c e r 0 y e d i v e ) of 
Egypt from 1S54 to 1865. Muhammad Sahd, 
youngest son of Muhammad h\ll Paiha, was born 
in 1S22. His father had a very high opinion of 
this, his fourth, son whom he sent when only 19 
to Constantinople to conduct negotiations regard- 
ing the tribute to be paid by Egypt. 

Sahd, who was francophil, was not on good 
terms with his nephew and predecessor, ^\bb 5 s I 
[q.v.]. fhe latter had done ever) thing possible to 
induce the Porte to alter the law of succession 
formulated by the Sultan s firman in favour of 
Muhammad All and to secure the succession in 
direct line for his own dc'sccndants by abolishing 
the law by which the eldest living descendant of 
tlie founder of the dyna^^ty was always called to 
succeed to the thione. Sa'id would thus have been 
excluded but 'Abbas died befoie he could realise 
his project. By an intrigue, however, the death of 
Abbas was kept secret for a week and it was 
onl) then that Sa id was able to enforce his claim 
to the throne (July, 1854). 

Said was a well intentioned prince and quite 
popular, although he had not the energy of his father, 
perhaps on account of his indifferent health. In 
November, 1856, he cieated a kind of Council of 
blatc composed of piinces of the blood, four generals 
an our high dignitaries. He relaxed the extreme 
centralisation of the administration instituted by 
Muhammad 'Ali and contributed considerably to 
relieve the economic position of the people by 
promulgating an agrarian law which granted all 
Ills subjects the light henceforth to own landed 
property and to dispose of it freely (1858). It was 
he who first attempted to abolish the trade in 
negro-slaves (visit to Khaitum in 1857). In the 
rei n o Said as in that of his predecessor the 
policy of expandon southuards was not continued, 
iiic budaii received certain privileges and piince 
^ahm Mas appointed governor. Sahd kept up the 
%yptian contingent of iS,ooo men winch hVbbas 
a to leinforce the 'lurkish army in the 

nmean War and he also allowed a regiment of 
Hlkihm to take part in an expedition sent by 
Napoleon III to Mexico. By making it, however. 
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possible fur the fnllahm to obtain the rank of 
ufTiccr, he be^^an the gradual diminution of the 
j)o\vei- of rc>i>tance of the Egyptian army. 

In hib icii;n the railway between Cano and Suez 
was finishctl an<i a telegrapli conceb'-ion "ranted 
to the Eastern Telegraph Company. The Bank of 
Egypt wa> founded in 1S54. The most impoitant 
act of his reign was undoubtedly the concession 
which he granted to Terdinand de Lcsseps in 
1S56 to construct the Suez Canal. Although English 
<liplomacy was able for two years to prevent the 
Sublime Porte from ratifying the conccbbion, it 
was owing to the perseverance of the Khedive 
that the \vork could be begun in 1S59, tlie ne- 
cessary labour being supplied by levies raised by 
conscription from the fallahin. The town of Port 
Said situated at the northern exit of the canal i^ 
called after Sah'd Pasha. 

Finally, it was in the reign of Sahd that Eg)’pt‘s 
foreign debt originated. The financial embarrass- 
ment resulting from the military help given to 
Turkey and from public works necessitated a loan 
of over £* 3.000,000 sterling fiom a London 
banking-house. This was the first step on the 
disastrous path later followed by IsmaTl Pa^a. 

In 1S60 Sahd Pasha travelled to Europe; during 
his absence his place was taken by the heir pre- 
sumptive IsmahT Pasha, his nephew. He died at 
Alexandria on Tan. 17, 1S63, buried in 

that town. 

Bibliography', Djir^i Zaidan, Mash~d':y 
ai-Shark^^ CoXxo 1910, 1. 33 — 35; 'All Resjiad, 
Atirupa He niUiiasebatH haridjiyemin riukia-i 
nazarhidan Ta^rlkhd Constantinople 

1329, p. 713 — 715; E. Dicey, The Story of the 
London 1902, p. 22 — 24; A. Hasen- 
clever, Gcschichte Aegyptetis ini iq. yahrhttndert,^ 
Halle a. S. 1917, p. 149 — 153: Paul Merruan, 
V Egyptc sous le Gouvernement dc Mohammed 
Said Paeha,, in the Rez’uc des deux ?nondes^ 
xxvii., vol.xi. 323 — 366: Murray's Handbook to 
^gyplb P- 291—293. ' (J. H. Kramer?) 

al-SA'^ID or Sa^Id Misr, the Arabic name 
for Upper Egypt. The region thus named 
extends from the south of Cairo to the cataract 
of AsSuan: at the present day the expression has 
no administrative significance and, indeed, has not 
had since the time of the Mamluks. Besides, the 
political frontier of Egypt now extends to within 
reach of Wadi Haifa, thus including the whole of 
Lower Nubia. The expression, however, is still 
used, for it preserves a very marked geographical 
distinction, which contrasts the long narrow valley 
of the Nile above Cairo to the large fan-shaped 
area of alluvial deposits of Lower Egypt, in Ara- 
bic, the low -country [asfal al-arif). Indeed, the 
M’ord Sa'Id has always been limited in applica- 
tion to the cultivated regions bordering on the 
river, excluding the Faiyum and the Oases of the 
Libyan Desert. This strip, about 600 miles long, 
extremely narrow in places (3 to 6 miles on an 
average), reduced to the bed of the river only at 
certain points betw’een Edfii and Assuan, reaches 
its maximum breadth in the neighbourhood of Bani 
Sucf (15 miles). Upper Egypt is now divided 
into 8 mudlriyas called, with one exception, after 
their chief towns: Gizeh (Djize), Ban! Suef, 
Faiyum, Minya, Asytit (to which are attached 
the Oases of Dakhle and Kharge), Girga (chief 
town Sohag), Ken a and Assuan. 

The Arabs after the conquest of Egypt retained 


the division into pagarchies, which they called 
/ri2nPs, a transcription of the Greek Upper 

Egypt corresponded to the duchies of Arcadia 
and the Tliebaid, a memory of winch is still re- 
tained in the division of the into ada 

(tipper) and adnii (lower); Yakut even makes 
three divisions: Sa'Id a'ia from Assuan to Aldimim. 
an intermediate region stretching northwaids as 
far as Bahna-a and the Sadd ad/ia which sti etched 
to Eustat. As a matter of fact there were three 
Byzantine duchies, of which two were in the The- 
baid, and the frontier between the latter lay south 
of Panopolis (Akhmim). 

If w'e compare the list of the kurds preserved 
by al-MakrizI with that of the pagarchies given 
by Hierocles, we find that the alterations are 
quite insignificant. In course of time certain toums 
fell into decay and gave place to younger ones; 
for example Philai which became supplanted by 
Assuan. An administrative redistribution took place 
under the Fatimids. They introduced a division 
into large provinces i^amal') which has survived 
in its main lines to the present day. The nine or 
ten provinces of the Fatimids, the AiyUbids and 
the Mamluks. corresponded to the eight mudlnyad 
of to-day. The most notable differeDce? were the 
following: the provinces of Atflhlya and of Bu- 
•;7riya combined into one province from the Mam- 
liik peiiod under the name of Atfihlya have given 
place to the miid'irlya of Bani Suef. Minya has 
succeeded to Bahnasa, now an insignificant town. 
The former districts of A^hmunain and Manfalut 
(the latter intermittently) have gone to increase 
the province of .Asyut. In the south we still find 
the two mediaeval subdivisions but their capitals 
have been removed from Akhmim and Kus to 
Girga and Kena. On account of the frequent 
Nubian inroads, Assuan dowui to the end of the 
Mamluk period was considered as a limes (th agk r) 
w'ithout administrative autonomy, being under the 
governor of the province of Ku?, whose authority 
extended eastwards as far as U-Vidhab. The Oases 
sometimes formed an independent province and 
sometimes were administered by officers w’ho held 
them as iktiP (as part salary). 

.Although we find under the Fatimids the title 
xoali W-Sdid we cannot say wdtli certainty 

that the reference is not to the governor of the 
province of Kus, which w'as m the middle ages 
the most important in Upper Egypt. It is certain, 
on the other hand, that under the Mamluks the 
various provincial governors were under a gover- 
nor-general of Upper Egypt called at first kridif 
al<vad/h aUktblu then ndib al-wadjh aSkihli when 
Barkuk gave this official the rank of jiTvib aS 
saltana. Al-Kalka^handl gives the following ac- 
count of the administration of Upper Egypt at 
the beginning of the ixtl^/xv^ century: two gover- 
nors of different ranks shared the authority there ; 
alongside of the nd'il\ who administered the Nile 
valley, there was a kashJf w’ho governed the Faiyum 
and the province of Bahnasa, the lattei having at 
its head a zvari. Below the who lived at 

Asyut, there were three governors of the first 
class, at Ashmunain, Kus and Assuan, and three 
of the second class, at Gizeh, Atfih and Manfalut. 

Under Turkish administration Upper Egypt com- 
prised 24 kashitlik, a list of which is given us 
by Vansleben. 

The population of Egypt has almost doubled 

in the last 35 years: 
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1882 6,818,000 inhabitants 

1897 9,734,405 „ 

1907 11,287,359 „ 

1917 12,750,918 , 

Although none of the great centres of popu- 
lation are in Upper Egypt, the figures for certain 
towns are quite high and a comparison with the 
figures for 1897 shows that the towns of the Sa’^id 
have in general prospered in the last 20 years 
except in the extreme south: Asyut 51,431 
(compared wdth 42,000): Madina t al-Faiyum 

44.000 (31,000); Minya 34,945 (20,400); Ban! 
Suef 31,986 (15,000); Kena 23,357 (27,500); 
Sohag 20,760 (14,000); Gizeh 18,714 (16,820); 
Kus 13,000 (14,200); Assuan 11,293 (13,000). 
The population was greater in the middle ages as 
we may deduce from the figures given for the 
deaths during the drought of 806 (1403); there 
were 17,000 deaths at KOs, 11,000 at Asyut, 

15.000 at Hu, now a wretched little hamlet about 
20 miles west of Kena. 

The settled population of Upper Egypt is in 
the main autochthonous, whether converts to Islam 
or Jacobite Copts. The latter are especially numerous 
in the .Sa'id, especially between Asyut and Esne. 
Al-Kalkashandi and al-Makrlzi give in detail the 
list of Arab tribes who were settled in Upper 
Egypt; the principal were the Bali, Djuhaina, 
who penetrated right into Cential Africa, and 
especially the Banu Hilal and Bana Sulaim, 
whose ultimate emigration into North Afiica is 
celebrated in history. Their old names do not seem 
to have survived and the descendants of these 
tribes are now known by other names (Faivnna^ 
A/rt‘'c(r, BanU IViisi/, AstinvanlJ, The Banu ’1- 
Kanz alone, an isolated branch of the Rabi'a, 
still exist in the Assuan region under the name 
of Kunuz. There is no longet any trace of the 
Berber tribes who accompanied the Fatimids into 
Egypt (Luwata, Hawwara). On the other hand, 
we still find in the southern pait of Upper Egypt 
the nomadic B e dj a who have often been identified 
with the ancient Blirnmyes. Their principal sub- 
diyismns at the present day, the and the 

Bi^ii) ifi^ lead a nomadic life in the .Arabian desert 
from the latitude of Asyut to beyond Xubia, 
leading a miseiable existence on the" products of 
their camels and goats. 


The Bedja played an important role during th 
period of .Arab domination, for they held th 
flourishing port of 'Aidhab where one embaike 
for Djidda, Yemen and the Indies. This town wa 
linked by caiavan routes with .Assuan, Zafii an 
Kus; this last road Kris— UAidhab was the nio! 
frequented and assumed consideiable importanc 
during the Crusades from 460 to 660 (1068- 
1262), for it was the usual road for pilgrim: 
Ihis road is now nothing but a memory. 'ITis i 
not the case with the Kena — al-Ko.sair road, whic 
IS still in use at the present dav : the starting poit 
on the Nile used to be Kus, which had taken th 
place of the ancient Cofitos (Keft). The Bedi 
country aroused the cupidity of the Evvptia 
government \ihich under the'jlamluks succeede 
in exploiting on its own account the gold mine 
of al-'AHalfi in Lower Nubia. Farther north i 
the desert between Keft and Assuan (^ranit 
quarries) the ilamluk sultans also worked a 
emerald mine. The valley of the Nile in the strie 
sense of the word, an alluvial form-ation, is a 
excellent soil for the growth of cereals ; agricultur: 


development has been improved in recent years by 
the construction of the barrages of .Assuan, Esne 
and Asyut which allow more perfect use to be 
made of the waters of the Nile. Industry is almost 
non-existent here and here again we have a con- 
trast with the piosperity in the middle ages. The 
looms (wool for clothes and c.arpets, cotton, silk 
and linen) were then extremely numerous: we may 
mention those of al-.Ashmunatn, Akhmim, Asyut and 
Bahnasa. 

Muhammadan art is poorly represented in 
Upper Egypt: at Madlnat al-Faiyum, .Asyut and 
Girga, however, we find mosques with a certain 
amount of character. \Ve must also mention the 
mosques of al-Bab and Bilal, south of .Assuan, 
built of unbaked bricks which have a minaret sur- 
mounted by a small dome — a fairly frequent 
type in this region even in the villages (e g. 
Shanhur, south of Kus). The Fatimid rainbars of 
Kus and Bahnasa should not be omitted. As to 
epigraphy, .As5ut, Kus and Fohag have preserved 
Kufic inscriptions and we find Mamliik decrees 
at Edfu, Minya, Madlnat al-Faiyiim, Asyut, Sohag, 
Kus and Ktisiya. This is not the place to discuss 
the monuments of ancient Egypt; it is sufficient 
to say that the Arab authors describe the temples 
in their fashion and have localised here a series 
of legends. We may note, however, that they paid 
no attention to the buildings of Thebes-Carnac 
and that in compensation we have a fine des- 
cription of the temple of Al^mlm, destroyed in 
the xvth century. 

Dja'far AdfuwT, a writer of the viiith century 
A. H., composed a dictionary of famous men of 
Lpper Egypt, preceded by a brief geographical 
summary, the Tali’’ al-Sa’td (publ. m Cairo 1333 = 
1914); its interest is not great. In the domain of 
folklore, we may note the stories of Ibn al-IIawa 
at Assuan, of .Abu 'l-Hadjdjadj at I.uksor, of the 
princess of China at Girga, to which ive may add 
the legend of the serpent of the Djabal Haridi. 

Without going into details, the following is a 
rapid enumeration of the main historical facts 
relating to L pper Egypt. The conquest of Egypt 
by the -Arabs became an established fact after the fall 
of Babylon and Alexandria. Al-Baladhurl mentions 
treaties made with certain towns of Middle Egypt. 
The zArabs seem to have taken no notice of the 
Faiyum for some time and their advance towards 
this region must have been impeded by very heavy 
fighting which gave rise to the historical novel, 
the Fiiluh al-Bahitasa. In 23 (644) there was an 
unsuccessful invasion of Nubia uhich was resumed 
in 27 (648) and concluded in 31 (652) by an 
advantageous treaty, which 'Umar ibn 'Abd al- 
Aziz renewed in 100 (719). .A census of the po- 
pulation was taken in 1 12 (730); the governor of 
Egypt, al-Wahd ibn Rifa'a, took chaige of this in 
person .and conducted a six months’ ‘tour of in- 
spection of Upper Egypt as far as Assuan and 
we possess a papyrus containing his instructions. 
During the Lmaiyad peiiod, the Sa'id seems to 
have enjoyed more peace than the Delta which 

(7a9)- It was in Lpper Egypt that the Umaiyad 
ynasty collapsed in the person of its last Caliph, 

Lrd'r nT "'o 'he Cmaiyad pre- 

thp n 'n" Musab who became master of 

the whole of the .Said in 167 (784); he w.as de- 

feU^fh'““‘^ Upper Egypt 

felt the consequences — though less than ^th^e 
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Dclti — of the struggle between al-Amin and al- 
Ma'mun. There was a rising of the lledja in 241 
(855) and a successful expedition against them 
under Muhammad al-Kummi. Some years later 
'Abdallah al-'L'marl invaded the gold-mining area 
and ultimately declared himself independent there: 
he was put to death but the contingents of the 
Rabi'a which he had taken there remained amal- 
gamated with the lledja. In 256 (870) there was 
an unsuccessful rising led by Ibn al-.Sufr at Esne 
and Akhmim. In 30S (920) a Fatimid invasion; 
fighting at al-Ashmiinain and Bahnasa. The king 
of Nubia invaded the Oases in 339 (950), took 
Assuan in 345 (956) and in a third expedition in 
353 (964) advanced as far as Akhmim. Towards 
the end of the ivth century, .\bu Rakwa rose 
against the Caliph al-Hakim. Order was disturbed 
after the great dearth in the reign of al-Must.ansir: 
Hadr al-njamali set out in person for Upper Egypt 
to re-establish peace (inscriptions at Asyut and 
Esne). Towards the end of the Fatimid period, 
several statesmen, like Tala'i ibn Ruzzik and Sh.’iwar. 
served their apprenticeship to political life in k pper 
Egypt. It was against Miawar, who was assisted by 
a body of Flanks, that Shlrkuh fought the battle [ 
of al-Babain near al-.\shmunain. This region con- 
tinued to be much distuibed by Fatimid propaganda, j 
which was kept up in the extreme south by the [ 
Banu ’ 1 -Kanz. Saladin subjected them in 568 (1173) | 
sending his brother TOran Shah against them, who j 
advanced as far as Ibrim. Other risings were crushed j 
with great severity in 570 (U74) and in 572 
(1176). There was a very serious rebellion in the 
whole of the land in 651 (1253), led by an im- 
portant individual, the Sharif Hisn al-Din Tha'lab, 
which was an episode in the struggle between 
the .\rab tribes and the Mamluk government. 
In 671 (1272) and in 674 (1275) Baibars in- 
tervened in the domestic affairs of Nubia and sent 
an army which reached Dongola, which was again 
occupied by a second expedition in 686 (1287). 
Upper Egypt in 701 (1302) suffered from the 
brigandage of the Arab tribes, which necessi- 
tated the despatch of a poweiful force against 
them. They were suppressed in a most bloody 
fashion. During the anti-Christian movement of 721 
(1321) churches were destroyed in the provinces 
of Atfih and Bahnasa, at Minya, -Vsyut, Kus and 
Assuan. Violent disturbances are again mentioned 
in 815 (1412), mainly at Assuan, and again in 
825 (1422). The reign of Ka’it-Bey was filled with 
risings by the Haww.ara tribe which it took three 
years to subdue (881 — 883 = 1476 — 147 ^)- 
the events after the Turkish conquest and especially 
the rising of 'All Bey and the French occupation, 
information will be found in the European travellers 
and historians. 
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! (G. Wiet) 

1 SAIDA, a t own in Algeria (department of 
( »ran), no miles from Oran and 6o miles S. S. E. 
of Mascara, 2900 feet above sea-level, on the Wadi 
Saida, a branch of the Habra, in a fertile and 
I well-watered country, suitable for the cultivation 
of cereals and vines. Population: 12,232 inhabitants 
I of whom 5,410 are Europeans. Saida is the chief 
town of a mixed commune uf 42.469 inhabitants 
I of whom 39,500 are natives. 

I Owing to Its position on the very edge of the 
' high plateaux. Saida has always been of considerable 
military importance. There was a Roman station 
I here. A\bd al-Kadir built a fortress here in order 
to control the nomad tribes of the district, but 
destroyed it on the approach of the French in 
1841. In 1844 General Lamoriciere, struck by the 
advantages of this position, built a stronghold i*/4 
miles north of the Saida of “Abd al-Kadir, around 
which the modern town has grown up. (G. Yver) 

SAIDA. [See sidox]. 

SAIF u. DHI YAZAN, of the Himyarite royal 
line, played a part in Arabian history in the 
expulsion of the Abys^inians from South Arabia, 
where they had held sway since the time of Dhu 
Nuwas. Native tradition records that he first sought 
assistance against the foreign yoke of the Abys- 
sinians at the Byzantine court and later at the 
court of the Persian I^usraw. The latter, however, 
would not risk anything in an enterprise with 
such hopeless prospects; so he only gave Saif a 
number of criminals out of the jails under a 
leader named Wahriz to assist him. The Abyssi- 
nians under Masruk were defeated and driven out 
of the country by them and Saif’s countrymen 
who rose agaiD>t the foreign yoke, whereupon 
Saif was installed by the Persians as king. From 
this tradition and several Arabic poems relating 
to the story there lesults as a certain historical 
fact that Saif b. Dhi Yazan conquered the Abys- 
sinians with the help of the Persian king &usraw 
Anushirwan, broke their rule over Yemen and held 
sway over the land of his ancestors under a Peisian 
protectorate. His victory over the Abyssinians may 
be dated about 570 a. d. The victory over the 
Abyssinians is wrongly ascribed not to Saif him- 
self but to his son MaMikarib. 

That South Arabian history and with it the 
story of Saif b. Dhi Yazan was studied and trans- 
mitted among the Muslims from the beginning of 
the Islamic period onwards we know from several 
sources, it E. therefore, no wonder that Saif b. 
Dhi Yazan found a place in the Arab saga on 
account of his successful struggle with the Abys- 
sinians, who in the period of Islam particularly 
became dangerous and lasting enemies to the new 
international movement starting in Arabia. In the 
romance which bears his name, the Sirat Saif ibn 
Dh i Yazan^ the war between the Muslim Arabs 
and the pagan negroes and Abyssinians occupies 
considerable space. The king of the latter, whose 
conflict with Saif b. Dhi \azan runs almost through- 
out the book and forms a considerable part of 
the subject matter, gives us a clue to the date 
of origin of the Sira. He is called Saif Ar ad 
and coiTCSponds to the Ethiopian king Saifa Ar''ad 
whom we know from history and who reigned in 
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Abyssinia from 1344 — 72’ From this reference we 
may deduce with considerable certainty that the 
existing versions of the Sira date from about the 
xvth century, in any case not earlier than the 
end of the xivth century. The rest of the positixe and 
negative data agree with this, while telling prac- 
tically nothing separately and having only some 
value vhen taken cumulatively j among them are 
several clearly discernible borrowings from the 
cycle of the loot Nights. It does not, of course, 
follow that the whole romance arose at this time; 
isolated parts may very well have been composed 
and put into circulation earlier. The place of 
origin of the Sira is Egypt, to be more de.'inite 
Cairo. This is clear fiom the many personal and 
place-names uhich all point to localisation mainly 
in Egypt and in part even presuppose an accurate 
knowledge of its topogiaphy. This statement is 
not invalidated by the occurrence of a few place- 
names from Damascus and its neighbourhood. 
As regards contents also, Egypt is the most satis- 
factory place of origin of the romance: the strong 
undercurrent of superstition and belief in the mar- 
vellous is perhaps also an indication of an African 
birthplace for the romance. 

1 he contents of the book are in keeping with 
the fact that it was composed and related,*if not 
by the people, at least for them. It is therefore 
easily explained why we find alongside the good 
hluslim general tendency so many ideas which 
are rather to be described as pagan, and which 
can only with difficulty and superficially be brought 
into harmony with Muslim piinciplos. The new 
religion of Islam did not by any means penetrate 
so quickly or thoroughly among the masses as 
among the educated classes, whose intellectual , 
sustenance was for the most part confined to , 
a science and literature permeated to a great ^ 
degree by Islam; among the masses the old 
lehefs and customs did not have any coun- i 
terpoise peat enough to have driven them out. I 
-‘\s has already been mentioned, in the Siral Saif 
a peat part is played by the war of the .Muslim 
Arabs against the pagan Abyssinians and negroes. 
As It is assumed to be known by every one that 
the hero of the struggle, half b. Dhi Yazan, lived 
in the pie-Islamic period, he has first of all to be 
^.aiisforracd into a warlike predecessor of Muham- 
mad and a professing .Muslim. The genciallv' ac- 

Se of obtaining a glimpse into the 

future by magic oiacles, dreams etc., and by the 
guidance of pmiis .shaikhs disposes of the diffculty 
baif, hke his father lAiu Yazan befoie him, becomL 
convinced of , he truth of Islam before .Muhammad’! 
coming and is won over to the new religion In 
us struggle mainly directed against the Abvssinians 
‘'f ‘lo'^Soi'bni of race novv .^ives 
place to that of religion. On his many wanderin-rs 
and campaigns in the lands of men and dhnn! T 
spreads by force the religion of Islam, oftim with 
tlm support of helpful spirits. As Muhamm.-d has 
not yet appeared, in place of his name in Ae 

f thus are no lomrer 

and ambitions of Saif 

and the Arabs but with the object of gaining re 

“frW 


race is, of course, not thereby done away with. 
It is the South Arabians in particular and in them 
the alleged ancestors of the later Muslims of Egypt, 
who have the honourable task of preparing the 
way for the last and greatest prophet, while the 
.Abyssinians and negroes either lemaiii in their 
ancient paganism and thus show themselves un- 
worthy of Islam or with their adoption of Islam 
play a passive rather than an active role in the 
religious movement. It is further remarkable that 
in the whole romance there is not the slightest 
trace of the Abyssinians professing Christianity. 
While the worship of Saturn is ascribed to them, 
the other non-Muslim religions are traced back to 
the worship of fire, of idols, rulers claiming divine 
worship, and of different animals (a ram, an ostrich, 
cows, bugs, hens). Many of these notions may 
have originated in the unlimited fancy of the nar- 
rators: but in part at least vague memories of the 
old Egyptian mythology may have crept in. The 
mention of fire-worship points to the old Persian 
religion. A knowledge of Christianity gleams through 
only in the mention of crosses, sometimes of stone, 
whicli are worshipped and at which oaths are taken. 
The motives of the Sha are not exhausted with 
the stories of the spread of Isllm. The common 
people are also interested in profane history and 
in stories of events with as much action as possible. 
Thus in the romance we find stories of the 
origins of famous towns, places and buildings, of 
the bringing of the river Nile into Egypt etc. We 
fuither find an account of the many travels and 
adveritures which Saif b. Dh i Yazan and his sons, 
paladins and spiiits have to go through, of the 
love affairs of Saif and others which continually 
appear in new guise, of the splendid buildings, 
regions and men which are desciibed to the 
hearers, and of much else. The imagination tliat 
is called upon to arouse the astonishment of the 
public becomes unbounded towards the end of the 
Sira, as the extraordinary is in the end no longer 
effective and must be surpassed again. Consideiable 
space is furthei taken up — as already mentioned — 
ijy magic and bupeistuion and all connected with 
It. Mention is very often made of divination by 
sand to ascertain the unknown past, present and 
future. Purely magical also is the oft recurrin- 
idea that from tlie act of Saifs marriage with hit 
first wife Shaina the destruction of the Abyssinians 
and negroes will result, and the latter therefore 
endeavour to prevent the marriage at anv cost. 
Countless are the magic treasures mentioned in 
the course of the story, the possession of which 
assures wonderful powers or control over powerful 
spirits Dangerous magicians form the gieatest 
obstacles to the spread of IslSm. Their power is 
not denied, only they are weaker than their col- 
leagues on the Muslim side, and if tliis is not the 
case, al-F^idr, the helper of the .Muslims in need 
takes up the cause of those commended to ht’ 

When%h^ *>1'^ powerful magicians. 

’t\hen they are converted their activities do not 
cease but they place all their skill and knowded-m 

is exceeding ^ ^ in spirhs 

and constitute a conslrerabie' fflt M 

part of .Saifs followers Tf " ‘ greatest 


or are 
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connected with spirits or magic, we should have 
barely half of it left. 

Taken all in all, the Si/ a/ Saif b. Ph i Yazaii 
givc'. a faithful picture of the popular inmd in 
Muslim Fgypt at the end of the middle ages and 
forms theieforc a valuable source for the history 
uf Islam in its wdJest sense. 

Jy i b I i 0 g )■ a p h V. Chauvin, Bibliographic 
dcs outrages arabes^ iii. 138 sq.\ Caussin de Perce- 
val, Essai stir rhisioi/e dcs Arabesfi. 146 — 156: 
A. V. Kremer, i 'her die sndarabtsche Sag\ Leipzig 
1S66, p. 22 sqq.^ 130 ^qq-\ Th. Noldeke, Gc- 
schichtc der Ferscr und Aiabcr zitr Zeit der 
Sasaniden^^ p. 220 — 234, 249 sq.\ Sirai Saif ihn 
Dili Yazan^ 17 parts in 4 vols., Cairo 1322; 
W. Ahlwardt, Pie Haiidschrif te/ivc/ zeklutisse 
der Kgl. Bibliothek zii Berlin^ 20 vols. (= Ver- 
zcich/iis der arabischen IIandschriftc?i^ 8 vols.), 
p. 73 sqq.\ R. Paret, Sirat Saif ibn Dhi Yazan^ 
ci/i arabischer Volksroman^ Hannover 1924. 

(R. Paret) 

SAIF E. ^UMAR al-AsadI ae-TamImI, an Arab 
historian, who, according to the Fihrist (ed. 
Flugel, i. 94), composed two books: Ktiab al- 
Fiituh ckKabir iva 'kFidda and Kildb aBDjamal 
zva^Masir "A'tsha zvaS-Ali. Neither of these books 
has survived to our limes. Al-Tabari, however, was 
still able to use Saif as principal authority for the 
period of the Ridda and the early conquests (ed. 
de Goeje, i. 1794 — 3255) i.e. from ii — 36 A. II. 
A fairly full discussion of Sw\irs value as a historian 
is given by Wellhausen, Shizzen und Vorarbeiten^ 
vi. 3 — 7. He is not favourable to Saif. Although 
he impresses us by the wealth of his details, it 
is evident from a comparison of his data with 
those of other Arab historians and with the 
Christian chroniclers that his “^Irak tradition is less 
reliable than that of the Hidjaz. Caetani makes a 
critical use of the fragments of Saif in the course 
of his Arinali^ indices to vols. iii., iv. and v., s. 
V. Saif b. ^Umar. 

Bibliography, see the references in the 
article; cf. also Brockclmann, Gesch. der arab, 
Litl., i. 516. 

SAIF al-DAWLA, Abu T-Hasax 'Ai.I Ir-x 
Hamda.v, the most important ruler of the Hamdanid 
dynasty, lord of Aleppo, famous for his militaiy 
activities, his struggle with the Greeks and the 
protection w'hich he gave to scholars. 

He -was born in 303 (915/916) or perhaps in 
301. Fie was the grandson of Ibn Ilamdan, who 
owned the fortress of Mardin and rebelled against 
the Caliph al-MuTadid in 28 1. His father Abu 1 - 
Haidja^ in 302 received the governorship of Maw^il 
and of Mesopotamia from the Caliph al-Muktadir; 
he fought against the Karmatians in 315 ^lod 
saved Baghdad by having the bridge of al-Anbar 
destroyed. His power increased under al-Iyahir; 
he perished during the troubles in Baghdad in 
the course of which the Caliph was deposed, 

Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ^Ali at first owned Wasit and the 
country round it; his eldest brother held Mawsil. 
In 330, under al-Muttaki, these princes took part 
in the murder of Ibn Ra^ik, w’ho was entitled 
Amir al-Umara^; the Caliph then gave this rank 
to the prince of Maw’sil; he gave him the surname 
of Nasir al-Dawla and to his brother L\U that of 
Saif al-Dawla. Nasir al-Dawla only held the office 
of Amir al-Umara^ for thirteen months in Baghdad; 
he was dispossessed of it by the Turk TuzHn. The 
situation of the Caliphate was then very precarious 


[ and the empire divided into numerous factions. 
The Caliph, wishing to escape fiom the tutelage 
of Tuzun, asked for the protection of the Hamdanid 
princes. He took refuge with his harem and all 
his court at Mawsil and went from there to al- 
Rakka in 332. Tuzun begged him to return to 
his capital and made him many promises of loyalty. 
The Caliph consented against the advice of Saif 
al-Dawla; but hardly had he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Baghdad than he was seized by Tuzun, 
who deposed and blinded him in 333. The Crdiph’s 
stay with the Hamdanid princes had cost them 
enormous sums. 

The same year Saif al-Dawla took Aleppo from 
a lieutenant of al-Ikhshid, who was ruler of Egypt. 
The latter sent against him an army commanded 
by Kafur: Saif al-Dawla met this army near I Inns 
and then besieged but did not take Damascus. 
In the following year 334. al-Ikhshid having died 
at Damascus, Kaffir, the negro eunuch, went back 
to Egypt. Saif al-Dawla seized the opportunity to 
attack Damascus again, which he captured. He 
then advanced on Egypt, took Ramla, but encoun- 
tered the Egyptian forces, who defeated him on 
the Jordan. A peace was concluded between him 
and the Ikh^idids; the Hamdanid prince retained 
Aleppo and the Egyptians Damascus. 

In 337, Saif al-Daw’la carried war into the land 
of Rfim and from this date till his death, a period 
of nearly twenty years, never a year passed without 
his invading Greek territory or fighting some battle 
with the Greeks. He was defeated this year; the 
Byzantines took MarSsh and massacred the in- 
habitants of Tarsus. In 339 he ad\anced a con- 
siderable distance into the land of Rum, captured 
several strongholds and great booty; but as he 
returned, the Greeks closed the passes against him 
and regained the baggage and prisoners they had 
lost. Saif al-Dawla, with a few companions, succeeded 
in escaping (al-Massi^a expedition). In 342, he 
took the field against the Praetorian-prefect Barzos 
Focas, who had collected a large army which 
included Russians, Bulgars and Khazars, and defeated 
him outside Mar^^ash. He captured Constantine, son 
of Focas, and brought him to Aleppo. The latter 
died in captivity. By Sa"d al-Dawda's orders the 
Christians gave him a magnificent funeral. In 343 
Saif al-Dawla again defeated Focas near the castle 
of al-Hadath, which he rebuilt. This fortress was 
destroyed again three years later. In 347 ? 
Greeks Basil and Yanis, sons of Tsimitses, captured 
Sumaisat and inflicted a severe defeat on Saif 
al-Daw’la near Aleppo. Seventeen hundied Muslim 
horsemen were taken captive to Constantinople. 

In the same year, Saif al-Dawla arranged a peace 
between his brother, Nasir al-Dawla, and the 
Buyids who had tal:en Mawsil. He guaranteed 
them the payment of an annual tribute and kept 
Mawsil for his family along with Rahba and 
Diyar RabYa. 

In 351, Nicephoros, now Praetorian-prefect, 
advanced on Aleppo with 200,000 men ; a battle 
was fought near the town before the gate of the 
Jews, in which Saif al-Dawla was defeated. The 
town was captured, except the citadel, \\hich held 
out, defended by Dailamites. The Greeks took 
1,200 prisoners, whom they put to death at once, 
ravaged the country, plundered and destroyed the 
I palace of Saif al-Dawla whicli lay outside the 
town; after a week they retired. 

1 Next year Saif al-Dawla was paralysed in hand 
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and foot. Nevertheless he continued to fight the 
Greeks and defeated them, notably in the vicinity 
of Aleppo, to which they had returned in 353. 
In 355 he presided over an important exchange 
of prisoners on the banks of the Euphrates. He 
died at Aleppo in 356 of retention of the urine. His 
body was brought to Maiyafarikin and buried in 
the ttirbc of his mother outside the town. He had 
given orders for a brick made of soil that he had 
won in his campaigns to be placed under his 
head in his coffin. 

Saif al-Dawla was a strong-minded prince, little 
liking advice, but brave, generous and eloquent: 
like other members of his family he was a poet. 
Abu ’1-Mahasin and Ibn Khallikau quote a deli- 
cate little poem on the rainbow by him, which 
gives a very high idea of his talents. He sur- 
rounded himself with poets and scholars. The 
most celebrated are the sceptical poet al-Muta- 
nabbl , who was his panegyrist and afterwards 
that of Kafur, and al-FarabJ, the great philosopher 
and musician, who died while accompanying him 
on a journey to Damascus. The author of the 
‘‘Book of .Songs" {^Kitab al-A^k^nt) dedicated 
to him the autograph manuscript of this cele- 
brated woik. 

Bibliography. Tlie historians and in par- 
ticular: Abu ’1-Fidak ed. Reiske- .Adler, ii. 492 
ry</. ; Ibn f^allikan. ed. de Siane, p. 507 ryi/. ; 
Abu ’1-Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, ii.; John of .An- 
tioch, the continuer of Eutychius, ed' L. Cheikho, 
B. Carra de Vaux and II. Zayyat, in the Corpus 
Scriptorum ChrUtianorum Orimtalium , Paris 
1909; E. Blochet, Hist, d' .4Lp d; Kantc.l ad- 
Vi/t, transl., Paris 1909; Freytag. Gosoh. dor 
Hamdamdin. Z.D.M.G.^ x. and xi.: Dieterici, 
Mutonebbi und Beifuddaula., I.eipzig 1S47. 

(B. CAUR.t. DE V.AIX) 

SAIF al-DAWLA. [See sadaka b. xtAX'sUR]. 
SAIF ai.-DIN ai-BAKHaRZI,' Abi; ’l-MaaanT 

SilAIKtJ SA'D AL-DIN SaTd B. MUZAFfAR AI.- 
b tKUARZi, a native of the Bakharz district between 
Nishapur and Herat (Le Strange, Lands of the 
L.astern Caliphate.^ Cambridge 1903, p. 357). .After 
having finished his studies, he joined the great 
.'Sufi Nadjm al-Din Kubra at Kh'varizm. The latter 
after interrupting Saif’s second retreat {arba'in) 
sent him to Bukhara as hkalifa. Al-Bakharzi oc- 
cupies an important place among the hhallfdi ot 
Nadjm al-Din Kubra; he lived for a conskleiable 
time in Bukhara wliere lie attained great fame 
and gathered louiid him a large number of dis- 
ciples; he even took the surname of Shaikh ‘.Alam. 
The mother of the Mongol emperor Manga KJjan, 
Sirkuytay Blki (or Siyurkhokhataitai Beigi, accoidiim 
to Blochet) (d. in Dhu ’l-HicJidja, 649 = Fehr.- 
March, 1252; see Ta’rikli-i Dfahdngusha.^ ed. Gibb 
. lem. Series, ii. 256), had, during her son’s leio-n 
given 1.000 bdlisli of silver to build a ma.l,"^sa 
at Bul^ara and had entrusted its administiatiou 
to Saif al-Din al-Bakharzi (Howorth, Histo.v or 
the Mongols, London 1S76, i, 18S). 'This shows 
the fame of the Shaikh in his life-time, ji„t as 
some anecdotes in the Hafahat al-Uns testify that 
he was an object of veneration on the part of 
the great men and princes of his time. Well-known 
^ufi » of the period, like Khivadja Gharib and 
Hasan al-Bulghari, showed him re.spect (al-K.ashifi 
hasAahaBAin Turkish transl.. p. 37^8'.; 

IS mystic Persian quatrains are very popular 
among the dervishes. The death of the 


according to the most probable tradition, took 
place in 658 (1259/60). His tomb is at Bukhara, 
at Fath.abad, the place where his tekke is situated. 
His poems are preserved in several manuscript 
collections: 51 of his quatrains have been pub- 
lished in the Z. D. M. C., 1905, lix. 345 — 354 
by S. IHjuda Bakhsh. 

This monastery of the Shaikh in the suburb 
of Fathabad remained famous for centuries. His 
descendants there held the rank of shaikh. Ibn 
Battata, who visited the tekke in the viiph cen- 
tury A, H., found as Shaikh there Yahya al- 
BakharzI. grandson of Saif al-Din, aud relates 
that a repast was prepared for him at which the 
principal inhabitants of the town gathered together 
and Turkish and Persian songs were recited in 
addition to the recitation of the Koran and ser- 
mons, A Persian writer who visited Bukhara in 
1316 (1898/9) says that the tomb and the mona- 
stery of the Shaikh are half a farsakh from the 
Karsh! gate (cf. the article Bukhara) and face 
the east, and that the tekke and the monument 
were built in 78S (13S5) by order of Timur 
and oinamented with tiles of precious faience; 
since then, however, these tiles have been torn 
off and sold. He adds that the descendants of the 
Shaikh are buried there along with the calligra- 
pher Mir YAIi. The tradition of the Yasawis, ac- 
dingcor to which Saif al-Din al-Bakharzi was a 
follower of .Ahmad al-YasawI, is contradicted by 
historical facts. 

Bibliography. TcPrtkh-i gitzlda (ed. Gibb 
Mem. Scries, vol. xiv.), p. 791; DjamT, Nafahat 
u/-r«f,ed. Calcutta 185S, p. 495 (Turk, transl., 
p. 489); IGjwandemir, Liabit al-Styar, Bombay 
i 857 i >• 36; Hidayet, Riydd alLArifin\ .Maw- 
lana Ghulam Sarwar al-Lahawri, pChazlnat al- 
Mryf/i?, Cawnpore 1902, ii.; Hadjdji Mirza Ma‘- 
sum, Tarifik al-hakipik, ed. Tihran 1316, ii. 
153; .Ahmad al-Razi, Haft ikllm (MS. in a pri- 
vate collection); Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery and 
Sanguinetti, iii. 27 (Turk, transl,, i. 416); Bar- 
bier de Meynard, Dictionnairc de la Perse, 
Paris i86i, p. 74; Koprulu Zade Fu’ad, Ilk 
mutesazvwijler, Constantinople 1918, see index 
of proper names; Ixhuda Bakhsh, Saifuddtn 
Bakharzt, in the Z.D.M.G., 1905, lix. 345 — 354, 
_ (Kuprulu Zade Fv^Xd) 
SAIF ai.-DIN GHAZI. [See tvHAzI]. 

SAIFI, Mawlana, of Bukhara, is also known as 
‘Arudi, “the Prosodist,” from his work ^Arud-i- 
Saifi. Little is known of his life, but he lived 
for many years at Hirat, at the courts of the 
Timuiids, Sultan Abu Sah'd (1459—1469), great- 
grandson of Timur and grandfather of Babur, and 
.Abu I-Ghazi Sultan Husain Mirza (1473 — 2506) 
great-grandson of Timur’s second son, ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza As a poet he was of little consideration, 
and his poems arc trivial. His fame rests on his 
^^i°chmann. Calcutta 1867 
( Saifi s 1 rosody' ), also known as 'Arud-i-Kaflya 
(the amply sufficient Prosody) and Mizdn al-AsKdr 
(the Measure of Poems), written, as he tells us, to 
supply the want of a work on an art which was 
a favourite subject of discussion between him and 
hts friends. The poet Djami had already written 
on this subject, but Saifi’s wo.k is the fuller and 
more detaiffid of the two, and is one of the best 
norks on Persian prosody wliich we have 
died in 1504. 

2. Saifi was also the takhallus 


ve. Saifi 


or pen-name ot 
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a poet of NishapQr, the encomiast of Takash 
Wian, J^warezm Shah. 

B i b 1 10 graf hy. Dawlat.shah, Taijhkiial al- 
^uara\ ed. E. G. Browne (London 1901): 
l.utf ^Ali b. Aka ILhan, 7lto ^Jihada, MSS. ; Hadjdji 
f^ahfa, K'aslif al-Zunutu ed. Eluejjel. in. 419: 
Kieu, Cat. of the Fersta?i Manuscr. in the Brit. 
Museum., ii. 525 h. (T. \V. H.\ig) 

SAIHAN, one of the larger mountain rivers 
in the south-east of .Asia Minor, the j 
Saros of the ancients. It rises on the Koramaz 
Daghf not far from Kaisariya (cf. Mehraed Edib, 
Manasik al-HadgJJ. btambul 1232. p. 41; also 
al-Mas'iidi in the B.G.A., viii. 58, 7 sqq., 183, 7 sqq.'. 
“at the town of Saihan . . . not far from Malatya'’), 
enters the Cilician plain of Adana, which lies on 
its bank, whence it makes straight for the sea. 
receiving a number of tributaries on its way: it 
enters the sea by several mouths (the Capita San of 
the ancients) below Tarsus. On the course of the river 
which remained for long uninvestigated see Tchi- 
hatcheff, Asie Minctire., i. 293—299. and C. Ritter, 
Klcinasien. ii. 133. The name Saihan is most 
probably, like the name of the neighbouring river 
Djaihan, an “arbitrary transference'’ (cf. Nbldeke 
in the Z. D. M. G.. xliv. 700), an assimilation to 
the Muslim names of the two Central Asian rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes. The Saihan was considered one 
of the rivers of Paradise (cf. al-Mas'udi, ed. Paris, | 
ii. 358 B.G.A.., viii. 295; Yakut, i. 179. ii. 

82, iv. 558, 579; al-IstakhrT. B.A. C., i. 63, 64: ^ 
Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A.., ii. 122; al-Baladhuri, eii. , 
de Goeje, p. 165, 166, 168). Under the Uraaiyads it ! 
was one of the rivers on the frontier against the ' 
Byzantine empire, at which prisoners taken during , 
the Arab wars of conquest were ransomed. There j 
was a famous bridge over the .baihan between al- 
Masslsa and .Adana called Djisr al-Walid, which 
dated from the time of Justinian and was renovated 
in 125 (743) and again in 225 (840) (cf. G. Le 1 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. ' 
Cambridge 1905. p. 13 1 sq.). See also the article 
EJAIHAX. 

Bibliography: Abu ' 1 -Fida'. Takivlm al- 
Buldan, ed. Renaud, p. 50; al-Dimashki, Kublbat 
al-Dahr., ed. Mehren, p. 107, 214 (important); 
Ibn Roste, B. G. A., vii. 91, 5 sqq.\ Ibn Khor- 
dadhbeh, B.G.A., ri. 176, 16; al-Hamadhani, 
B. G. A., V. 63, 64, 95, 1 16; A'akut, MiLdfam \ 
(ed. Wustenfeld), i. 179 (.Adana) and iii. 209 j 
sq.', Hadjdji Khalifa. Tiihanntimd. p. 6ot, 15: I 
Mehmed‘Ashfk, ManaAr alLAsodlim. Vienna MS., | 
Mixt. 314, fol. 172 V., 13 sqq. (used by Hadjdji ' 
Khalifa) and fol. 70 v. (following .Abu 'I-Fida'); 
Ewliya Celebi. Siyahctnamc, iii. 41 (more in vol. 
ix. still in MS.); ‘’Ah, Kicnh al-.ihhbar. i. 109; 
Cedrenus (ed. Bonn), ii. 362; Procopius, De 
Bello Persico, vol. i. § 17 (ed. Bonn. i. 84); 
do., De Aedificiis, vol. v. § 5 (ed. Bonn, iii. 319); 
Theophanes (ed. Classen, Bonn 1839 — 1841, i. 
482; Stadiasm. maris tnagni (ed. C. Muller), 
p. 481; G. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, I'rkundcn 
zur alteren Handels, nnd Staatsgesehichte der 
KepubTtk Venedig, Vienna 1856. i. 376; W. .Ains- 
worth in the J.R.G.S., x. 513; P'r. Beaufort, Kara- 
mania, London i8i8. p. 266, 271 (on the mouth; 
cf. thereon Geogr. Journal, 1903, p. 410); 
Chesney in the J.R.G.S., 1837, vii. 414, and 
W. Ainsworth, ibid., viii. 185 sqq.'. Chesney, 
The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigi is, London 1850, i. 298—299; 


Ch. Texier. Voyages, ii. 40 — 44; Ritter, A'lein- 
asien, i. 15, 16, 62, ii. 133 (Die Erdkunde, xviii. 
and xix.) ; Ern. Chantre. Mission en Cappadoec. 
Paris 1898. passim M. F. G. Beyrouth, lli/i. 
(1908), p. 459. V. (ign). p. 285;' H. Grothe, 
Meinc VorderasiencxpeditioiyVCyiziu igi i — 1912, 
ii. 105 sqq. and index; do., Geogr. Cha,akter- 
bildcr, Leipzig 1909, Nr. 4 — 44: .A. v. Kremer, 
Beitrage zur Geographic des nordl. Srrien j. 
Vienna 1852, p. 18177. : F. X. Schaffer, Cilicia, 
Gotha 1903 (Supplein. part Nr. 141 to Peter- 
mann's Mitteilungen). — On the Saro, 
of the ancients see Ruge in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenzykl., ii. 3, p. 34 (1921), where the clas- 
sical references are given. (F. Bai;ingi.r) 
SAIHUN. [See siR darya]. 

SAIMARA. [See seimere]. 

SAIN-KAL^A, a little town and district 
in southern .Adharbaidjan, on the right 
bank of the Djaghatu. In the south the boundary 
runs a little over the river Saruk, a tributary on 
the right bank of the Djaghatu. In the north it 
is bounded by the district of .Adjari, in the east 
by the province of Khamse. The name is derived 
from the Mongol sain good. 

Population: The Turkish Afsljar tribe, of 
which a part had to emigrate to Urmia to make 
room for the Cardawri (Cardowli) tribe of Lur 
origin (the district of fardawr on the Seimerre) 
whom Fath '.All Shah brought from Shiraz at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The chief 
of the Cardowli lives at Mahmuddjik and commands 
about 5,000 men. The town of .‘jiain-Kala has 
2.500 — 3,000 inhabitants and a small bazaar. In 
1830 it was destroyed by a Kurdish invasion 
under .Shaikh 'Ubaidallah. Sain-Kala, formerly oc- 
cupied by a Persian garrison, guarded the en- 
trance to -Adharbaidjan through the Djaghatu 
valley. The caves of Kereftu with a Greek in- 
•scription described by Ker Porter {Travels, ii. 
538 — 552; Ritter, ix. S16) as well as the site of 
Takhti Sulaiman (the ancient Gazaka ; al-Shiz ot 
the Arabs; cf. Marquart, Eidnsahr, p. loS) are 
in the territory of the .''fidiais of .Sain-Kala. The 
lake of Camli Gol (near the village of Baderli) 
with a floating island is likewise well known. 
-A section of the .Afshars belong to the Ahl-i 
Hakk sect (cf. the article 'ai.I ilahi) the local 
chiefs of whom in Bent’s time lived at Nazar-baba 
and Gendjabad (cf. V. Minorsky, Motes siir la 
secte des Ahl-i Hakk, {R.M.M., 1920, xl.— xli. 
19 — 97; reprint of the R.M.M., 1922, p. 53, 76). 

Another fortress of the same name on the 
river -Abhar, east of Sultaniya, and mentioned in 
the fourteenth century by Mustawfi (see Le Strange, 
The Lands of the East. Caliph., p. 222), should 
not be confused with this Sain-Kala. 

Bibliography. H. Rawlinson, J.R.G.S., 
1841, X. 40; H. Schindler, Z.G.E.B., 1883, 
xviii. 327: Ih. Kent, Scotch Geogr. Magazine, 
1890, p. 91; A. F. Stahl in Fetermann s Mittei- 
lungen, 1905, p. 33 (with a map of the district 
and indications of its mineral wealth); Jackson, 
Persia Past and Fiesent, p. 1 21 sqq. 

(V. Minorsky) 

SA'IR^. [See .al-nar]. 

SAI’UN (Se’un, Sewun. Seydn, Seon), a town 
in Hadramot in South -Arabia on the side 
of the hill of the same name, four hours' ride from 
Shibam on the right bank of the \\ adl Masila. 
The town lies in the centre of luxurious vegetation; 
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far and wide one can see palm-groves and well- | 
tilled fields with t/am and wheat. The town is 
sunounded by a wall, is densely populated and 
has about 4,500 inhabitants. The streets are broad 
and clean. Within the town also there are fields 
and palm-groves, mainly the endowments of the 
mosques, of which there are said to be not less 
than 300 in the town. The most beautiful were 
built by families of the Saiyids after whom they 
are named; among them are the mosque of Habib 
'Abdallah Sakkaf tvith a fine dome and a beautiful 
carefully whitewashed minaret, a cemcteiy and a 
garden of palms and dum-trees surrounded by a 
wall. The mosque of Taha is kept in the same 
way and has also a garden. Of the other mosques 
the Mashhur with its beautiful pierced minaret and 
the al-Riyad of Habib 'All al-HabsJii Ba 'Alawi 
are worthy of mention. The saint is very hospitable 
and is said to feed no less than 6.000 peisons 
once a year. He was the founder of a new centre of 
MubUm learning here which came to overshadow the 
old celebrated school of Tarim. Contributions from 
all parts, especially from Java and India, came to 
the suppoit of the school which 'All built at his 
own expense and maintained himself at fir.,t. It 
now enjoys great prestige far and near. The palace 


the Kaisaniya sect [q. v.j. but not only^ did he 
expect with them the leturn of their Imam, Mu- 
hammad b. al-Hanafi\ .1, but held the doctrine of 
metempsychosis etc. in both forms, belief in the 
^return in human fuim) and the 
(change into animal form). He even pioci.rinied 
himself the reincarnation of the Piophet Jonah. 
His attitude on leligluus and political questions 
foiced him to move fium Eawa to Kula, but did 
not prevent him, after the lise of the 'Abbusids, 
from offering them poetical tributes also*, he en- 
joyed the favour of al-Manstir in particular. He 
also placed his art at the service of provinci.al 
<Toveinor3, e. g. Abu Budjair of al-.\hwaz. Poetical 
talent was hereditary in his family; his grand- 
father Vazid had been dreaded as a satirist, who 
had lashed the governor Ziyad with his lampoons. 
He himself was distinguished not only as a pro- 
lific composer (over 1,000 kasida’s by him are 
said to have been current among the Band Ha- 
shim), but al.so for the gracefulness of his language. 
Like Abu T-'Atahiya, he avoided embellishing his 
poems with stiange word-, but aimed rather at 
being generally understood. With the latter ami 
al-B.ashshar, he is considered the most distinguished 
of the later poets, but the peculiarity of his 


of the Sultan lies on an eminence surrounded by I political and loligious views prevented the wider 
wall with projecting iut'i and Hanked by round I circulation of his poems, of which not even a 


towers, while the loof is crowned by three watch- : DUvTin has survived. He died in WSsit in 173 (7S9). 

’ ’ ‘ ■ - ' *’ I B i blio gr a p h y. Abu ' 1 -Faradj al-Isbahani, 

Ki!~d’ al-Aghd/n. viii. I — 31 (first ed.). 2 — 29 


J . . 

towers. Immediately adjoining it are the piincipal | 
mosque and the bazaar. 1 

Bibliography. C. Xiebuhr. Bosohrd/d/ug j 
von Arabii/i. Copenhagen 1772. p. 228: J. K. ! 
\Vellsted, Reisen in Arabian, ii., Halle 1842, p. i 
338; C. Ritter. Die Erdkutule von A$icn. viii.'i., j 
Berlin 1S46, p. 61S: M. J. de Goeje, Hadkra- ■ 
ntattl in the Rev. Colon. Intern.. 18S6, ii. no; 1 
L. Hirsch, Reisen in Sud-Arabicn.^ Mahra-Land \ 
und Iladnimut. Leiden 1 89 7, p. 211. 212; C. | 
I.andberg. Etudes sur les dialectes de I'Arabie 1 
nieridionate, i.. Leiden 1901, p. 90, 451; C. ; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Zur Dichtkunst der Bd''At:va!t ■ 
in Hadhranibt. IIoldeke-Eestschrift, i. 97, Xote. ■ 
(.Adolf Grohm.vnn) ' 
SAIYID (.V., plur. Sada).! a prince, lord, chief, 
or owner: one who is eminent by means of his : 
personal qualities, his possessions, or his birth. 
In this last sense it is used throughout the Mtts- 1 
lim world almost exclusively of the descendants i 
of Aluhammad (see the art. Sh.vkIf). It occurs ■ 
only twice in the Kur'an, where it is used once 1 
(lii. 34) of John the Baptist, and once (xii. 25) 1 
of the husband of Zulai^a. By the Arabs it is 
applied not only to men, but to the djinn.^ to ■ 
animals, and to inanimate objects. A verse rcfeis ^ 
to “-djin?!^ aho are aroused by night, summoning . 
their chief (saiyid)'’, the tvild ass is called the ' 
saiyid of his female, and al-Zadjdjadj calls the 


(second ed.): Ibn ^lakir. Favjdt al-Wafaydt.^ 
Cairo 1 299, p. II9; al-ShahrastanI, Kitab al- 
Milal vja 'l-Xihal., ed. Cureton, p. Ill; '.Vbd 
al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, at-Eark haina 'l-Firak, 
(Cairo 1328), p. 30; Barbier de Meynard, j.A.. 
series 7, vol. iv. 159 — 258: H. Banning, 
Muhammed Ibn al-Hanafiya., Erlangen 1 909, 
p. 50; 1 . Friedlander, The Heterodoxies of the 
Shiites.^ Sew Haven 1909, p. 179. 

(Brockf-lman.n) 

.\l-SAK, the leg. the thigh, is used in several 
senses in .Arab geometry : (i) 5 . 7 /: means the 
perpendicular of a right-angled triangle ; (2) the 
side of an equilateral triangle. Thus we find in 
al-BIruni for example (al-Kdnun al-Mas''udi.^ 3rd 
Makala, Ch. l) : muthallaih HBC.^ al-mzitasuwi 
sakai IIB., HC\ (3) Sak means the foot or the 
leg of a pair of compasses and is then synonymous 
with ritlyl (foot). This is shown by the follow- 
ing text : “And you place the compass's “foot” 
on the line on the wall which is near the meri- 
dian and this span is the curve of the inhirTif. 
Place this arc in the compasses m such a w.ty 
that one of its legs stands in one and the other 
in the other end of the angle (arc) (Muh. Sibt 
al-Maridini (f 149S Cairo), On the calculation of 
tables for the construction of Muiihai ifutifncltning 

26, 


Kiir’an SaiyUt al-Kaldm^ “the paragon of speech”. ^ sundials) (Oxford MS., Bodl. Or. H, X». 285, fol. 

Of its application to non-Muslims the best known ! 70). (4) The \Vestern Arab astronomer Abu 'l-Hasan 
instance is Rodrigo Diaz, “el Cid C.ampeador'’. ' 'All al-ManSkushi (f c. 1260 in .Morocco) .speaks 
But for Sid, Sidi etc. cf. the art. siu. i n:.- n.-;„..*<: „/ ir./.-/- _ .w,-;- ' , . 

Bibliography. E. W. Lane, Lexicon., s. %■. ■ 

(T. W. Il.xiG) j 
.xl-SAIYID .\l-HIMYARI, Aiiu H.Ashim, Isxu'ip j 
i;. MCH.'tMM.xu B. VazId b. Rabi'a b. Mufaiirigh ' 

(according to others Rabi'a Mufarrigh), born in 
‘°5 (723) at Ba-ra, an .Arab poet, belonged to ' 
an Ibadi [q. v.] family, but quite early in life he ' 
went over to the ^i'a “by the grace of God” ' 
as he prided himself. He became an adherent of ' 


i in his Dj^aniP at-AIabadi soa^ l.Ghavat (transl. by 
■ J, J. Sedillot and published by. L. Am. Sedillot 
j under the title: Traitc des instruments astrono- 
I miques des Arabes, Paris 1S34 — 35 - P* 446 ) of a 
Sak til-dyamda (locust-leg) and means by thi, an 
, hour-line traced in the plane by a cylinder, whose 
J course in the plane ha- some resemblance to the 
: shape of a locust’s leg. (5) In names of constella- 
tions we also find the word Sak used to name 
a star, in the leg of an animal (or man), e. g. Sak 
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«/-' L -u’u (ij Bootes), Sai pui = Ophiuclius 20, Sriku 
al-ASiUi (in l.eu ^ Avcturus and Spica). 

(C. S('iioy) 

SAKALIBA, Slavs. The name Sahahl-a (the 
singular forms are saklab^ saklabl and siklubl, also 
with initial s instead of r) is usually applied by 
tlie Aral) geographers of the Middle Ages to the 
peoples of various origins who lived in the lands 
adjoining the territory of the Khazars, between 
Constantinople and the land of the Bulghars. See 
the articles bui.o.har, khaz.ae, slays. 

The Slavs of al-Andalus. In Muslim 
Spam the word m Us plural foim is found veiy 
early as the generic name of the foreign private 
bodyguard of the Umaiyad Caliphs of Cordova. 
Originally, it was applied to all the prisoners 
brought by German armies back from their expe- 
ditions against the Slavs and then sold by them 
to the Muslims of al-Andalus. But as early as the 
time of the traveller Ibn Hawkal, the name .Sakaliba 
was given in Spain to all the foreign slaves en- 
rolled in the army or appointed to various services 
in the royal palaces and harems. The geographer 
tells us that at the time he went through the 
Iberian Peninsula, the “Slavs’’ who were there did 
not come only from the shore of the Black Sea 
but also from Calabria, Lombardy, the country of 
the Franks and from Galicia. Indeed, it seems that 
they were largely supplied by the raids conducted 
by MaghribI and Andalusian pirates on the European 
shores of the Mediterranean. Those who were in- 
tended to guard the har'im were the objects of a 
special trade in the hands of Jewish merchants 
who had important “manufactures d'eunuques”, to 
use Dozy’s e.xpression, in France and particularly 
at 'Verdun. The majority of these prisoners were 
still young men when they arrived in Andalusia. 
They very soon began to speak Arabic and be- 
came Muslims. 

Their number soon became very large. According 
to al-Makkarl, in the reign of 'Abd al-Rahman III, 
successive censuses of them in the capital gave the 
figures 3,750, 6,087 and I3)750- In spite of their 
condition of servitude, we find them at this time 
holding a considerable position in society. Some 
attained wealth and even owned vast estates and 
had slaves of their own. They became cultured 
through contact with the brilliant Andalusian civili- 
sation; among them were scholars of note, poets and 
bibliophiles and one of them — if we may believe 
Ibn al-Abbar and al-Makkari — , Ilabib al-SiklabI, 
composed in the reign of Flisham II, a whole book 
devoted to the merits of the literary Slavs 01 
.\ndalusia; it was called Kilab al-istizhar iva ’/- 
jitughalaba ^ald man ankai'a fadTill al-Sakdliba. 

Like the praetorians in the Roin.an empire and 
the 'Abid at a later date in the Morocco of the 
Sharifl dynasties, the Slavs in Spain, in proportion 
as their numbers increased and they occupied a 
more important place in .\ndalusian society, came to 
play a predominating part in politics. It is in the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III that we first find 
them definitely occupying high civil offices in the 
state and even military commands. The C.aliph 
used them to counterbalance and combat the in- 
fluence which the Arab aristocracy had retained 
in his empire. He thus had no hesitation — • in 
spite of the discontent in his court — in trusting 
to the Slav Xadjda in 939 the command of the 
expedition which he sent against the King of 
Leon — an expedition which, however, ended 


disastrously in the catastrophes of Simancas and 
Alhandega and the pursuit of the Muslim army 
by the forces of Ramiro II and his allies of the 
kingdom of Navarie. 

TAbd al-Rahman Ill's successor, al-Hakam II, 
allowed the .(lakaliba a no les, important role in his 
empire and his indifference to their more and more 
arrogant or even insolent conduct did not fail to 
arouse the wonder of the chionicleis of the reign 
of this enlightened prince. At his death the Slavs 
felt themselves masters of the situation. According 
to the author of al~Baydn aI-Mughril\ there were 
then in the palace over a thousand eunuchs and at 
Cordova a body of .Saljaliba guards was entirely 
at the disposal of two very important individuals, 
Fa'ik al-Nizami, grand master of the wardrobe, and 
pis assistant Diawdhar. grand jeweller and grand fal- 
coner. These two Slav eunuchs kept the death of al- 
Hakam secret and tried to prevent the proclamation 
of the heir-presumptive, who w'as still an infant; 
but they were opposed by the viziers al-Mushafi 
and Ibn Abl 'Amir, whose popularity was only 
increased by punishing them. 

Space will not allow me to trace in detail the 
p.irt played by the Slavs during all the period of 
the decline of the Umaiyad Caliphate of Spain ; 
we find them taking part in all the plots hatched 
at Cordova, or in the rest of .\ndalasia, sometimes 
on the winning side, sometimes on the losing, but 
showing always the same spirit of initiative, the 
same ambition and the same despotism ; we may 
mention from among them the eunuch Khairan 
who, at the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D., was the leader of the Slav party in the 
capital. 

After the end of the Caliphate of Cordova, the 
Arab historians are much less detailed regarding 
the political and social role of the Slavs in al- 
Andalus: but it is probable that the latter, having 
by now been Muslims for several generations, 
became absorbed in the rest of the population and 
lost, along with the memory of their foreign origin, 
the importance which they had been able to claim 
in the period of decline of the Umaiyads of Spain. 

Bibliography", on the Slavs of the 
East: passim 5 al-Mas^udl, Mttrudj al- 

IVi ahab.^ ed. Paris, Index *, Vakiit, ed. 

Wiistenfeld, s.v. Sakaliba. — On the Slavs in 
Spain: Ibn al-'^Idhari, al-Bavan al-mitglirib.^ ed. 
Dozy, p. 276 sq.y trad. Eagnan, ii. 430 sq. and 
passsim; al-Makkan', A\ifh al-tib {^Anaketes.^ i. 88, 
92, ii. 57)1 al-Abbar. Takmilat al-Sila.^ 

ed. Codera, N®. 89; R. Dozy, Histoirc dcs 
Mtisitlnians d' Espagtit\ vol. iii., especially p. 
59 — 62; F. EiiSiiyo bio-bibliogrdnco 

sobre los historiadorcs y geografos ardbigo- 
cspanolcs.^ Madrid 189S, p. 114 — 6. 

(E. I.EVI-PROVEXgAL) 

SAKARYA (sometimes Sakarya), a river in 
Asia Minor. It rises near Bayat in the north- 
east of Afiyuu Kara Hisar. In its eastward course 
it enters the wilayct of Angora through which it 
runs to a point above Cahmak after receiving on 
its left bank the Saiyid Ghazi Sii and several other 
tributaries on the same side. It then turns north- 
wards describing a curve round Siwri Hisar. Ileie 
it receives on the right bank the Engiirii Suyu 
from Angora and near this confluence the Pursak 
on the opposite bank. A little to the south of this 
point is the bridge of the Eski-Shehir-Angora rail- 
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way. Farther on, towards the north, the Sakarya 
receives on its right bank the Kirmir .“liu and then 
taking a sudden turn it runs westwards to Lefke, 
traversing the wilayets of Kutahia and Khuda- 
wendigar. At Lefke the Sakarya is joined on the 
left by the Gok Su from Bursa. After Lefke it 
turns sharply to the north, entering the san^ak 
of Izraid near Mekedje, having now run 250 miles. 
1 he most flourishing part of its course now begins, 
and we have fine crops of cotton, wheat, vegetables, 
besides vineyards and the rearing of silkuoims. 
It now runs in a north-easterly direction through 
the kada's of Geiwe, Ada Bazar and Kandere, to 
enter the Black Sea near Indjirli. The stretch of 
its course in the sandjak of Izmid is 70 miles: near 
Ada Bazar it receives the waters of the iludirni 
•Su from Kastamuni on the right bank and of the 
Carl^ Su from lake .Sabandja on the left, i’/^ 
miles north of Geiwe is a bridge of sis arches built 
by Sultan Bayazid I and at Lefke Ewliya Celebi 
(iii. It) also mentions a fine bridge of wood. The 
tram crosses the river four times between Izmid 
and Biledjik. 

The Sakarya is the ancient Sangarius (see Pauly- 
\\ issowa, Rcal-hnzyhlopadic^ Set. 2, i., col. 2269) 
It has changed its course since the Byzantine period, 
as is shown by the gieat bridge built by Justinian 
over it in 5^t, which is now two miles from .^da 
Bazar. This bridge is now called Kofnt (in 
classical times Pentegephyra or Pontogephyra; see 
Ramsay, The Historical Gccgtaphy of Asia 
London 1S90, p. 214, 215), but at the present day 
the river no longer runs below its aiches. 

^ Iho Saksrya is not navigable; its lower course 

only used for transporting to the Black Sea the 
wood from the thick foiests of the neighbourhood, 
n prehistoric times the river ran westwards into 
tlie Sea of Maimora; the lake of .Sabandja and the 

ull of Izmid mark the track of its ancient course. 
In 909 (1503) Sultan Salim I conceived the idea 
of reestablishiug communication between the .Sa- 
.'Sria, the lake (the level of which is above that 
0l the river) and the gulf in Older to bring more 
easily to his capital the wood required for the 
building of Ills fleet. Being convinced of the feasi- 
bility of the project by the report of experts, he 
gave orders for its execution but the opponents of 
the scheme weie able to frustrate it by the aigu- 
ment of the ,ssh,oct (Hadj.Jji Ivhalifa. 
Gonstantinople 1145, P- 660). 

For a period, in the leign of Osnmn. the Sakarya 
ormed the frontier of his territory on the 'west 
and south and for his conquests he had to cross 
the river (for e.xample for the capture of Ak-Hi-ar 
m 130S; see 'Ashlk Pashazadc,r<rb/M,Constanii- 
nople 1332, p. 12, 24). Since then the Sakaiia had 
no played an important part in Ottoman history 
until the famous battle on the Sakarya from Aug. 

defeated in a last great effort to leach Aiumra 
by the counter-offensive of Sept. 10, the Greeks 
were thrown back to the west of the Sakarya and 
forced to take up the line Eski-She-hir-Afyun- 
lyara-^isar In August, 1922, the Tuikish army was 
vic.orious for a second time near the Sakaiia; this 
was the bepnning of the Turkish offensive which 
ended m the complete reconquest of Anatolia. 
y l’liograpky ■ V. Cuinet, La Tiirnuie 

al-A lam iv. 2584; E. Banse. Die Tu.ke? 

Braunschweig 1919, p. 77^ 7^. ^h. Texier’ 


Description de I'Asie Mtneure^ Paris 1849, i. 56 
sijq.; Berthe Georges Gaulis, .-ingora-Cunstanti- 
nople-Londres, Paris 1922, p. 89 — 98; for the 
geographical bibliography see Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Enzyklopadu tier Alter tiiinsiotssensehaft^ se- 
lies 2, i. cul. 2269. (J. II. KRAMhKS) 

al-SAKINA is a loan-word borrowed from 
the Hebrew {sh’kina'). There it signifies the 
presence of God, m the purely spiritual sense, 
sometimes made cleai by a sign like fire, cloud, 
or light, which can be appreciated by the senses. 
Muhammad was apparently not quite clear re- 
garding the true meaning of the word, when he 
says (Sura ii. 249) that the sahina along with some 
relics was in the sacred ark of the Israelites. Possibly 
he associated with this Hebrew loan-word con- 
ceptions from pagan demonology ; many Kur'’anic 
exegesists at any rate give here quite a djinn-like 
description of sakina (cf. aT'| abari, Tafsir, ii. 
3S5 sij.-, it is noteworthy that on this point Wahb 
b. Munabbih relies on a Jewish source; he also 
confuses the ark of the covenant with the oracle 
of the T'rim W^tummiin). Where else the word 
is found in the Kur'an, it is generally explained 
by the commentatois as the subjective condition 
of peace of soul and security (see the commentaries 
on ix. 26, 40, and xlviii. 4, 18, 26). Fiom this a 
secular meaning of the word gradually develops ; 
sakina means the quality of calm and dignity in 
character (e.g. al-BuHiari, Bad" at-Khalk. bab 15) 
and then simply ; to keep quiet, e. g. at the salat 
(al-Bukhari, DpunPa^ bab 18) or at the ifdda (al- 
Bnyrari, ILadjelj^ bab 94). Besides this theie is a 
change of meaning of the word in its religious use 
as the Jewish meaning of the word gradually 
penetrates into Islam, dhus the sakina is said to 
come benevolently down when the Kur'an is recited 
(al-Bukharl, Facladl al-HuAdn^ bab ii and 15). 
z\s among the Jews the Ruah Hakkodesh, which 
rests on the Prophets, gradually develops out of the 
sltfkina^ so we find in Islamic writers also sakina 
occasionally used with the meaning “Holy Ghost” 
(sec Goldziher, p. 149 jy.). 

Bibliography. A. Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem judentume anfgenommen '■ 2^ 
Leipzig 1902, p. 53 rj.; I. Goldziher, Uber den 
Ausdriick '"'sakina" in the Abhandlitngen ztir 
arabischen Philologie., Leiden 1896; the same in 
RJIR, xxxviii. I — 13. (B. Joel) 

SAKIZ, the Turkish name of the island ot 
Chios (corrupted from the Greek rlj x/ov) and 
at the same time the word for mastic (/zaerr/xv)) 
which is only found on this island and is obtained 
in excellent quality from the Pistacia Lcntiscus 
L. and was very popular in the East as a valuable 
drug in the middle ages and, indeed, still is in 
modern times. How old the form sdkiz is, is shown 
by the occurrence of the woid as an appeUative 
in Kuman and Old Turkish (Houtsma. Tiirkisch- 
Arabisches Glossar, p. 37) and in Persian (Josaphat 
Barbaro, I taggio in I'ersia — Anno 1471 Venice 
I543i P- 59*' : Syo e luogo molto nominate ne la 
I ersia, A in tutte quelle parti A e chiamato Seghex, 
Che vuoldir in nostro idioma mastico; Vullcrs 
Lexicon pers.-lat., s. v. sekiz). In Syriac also mastic 
IS called kiya \.<e. Chios from its place of origin 
(Low, Aramatschc J'jlanzenname/n p. yoj. By the 
reverse process the Arabs have named the island 
‘ts b«t known product “mastic island” (/bb- 
zirat al-Maspki)', Abu ’ 1-Fida=, Tak-tcim al-BuJdan, 
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ed. Reinaud, ii/i. 268 and al-DimashkI, ed. Mehien, 
p. 22S, the first Arab geographers to mention it, 
know It only by this name. 

In the middle ages Chios had attained very 
great importance as a station on the sea-route for 
pilgrims and merchants to eastern lands (Palestine, 
Syria and Egypt). On the decline of the Byzantine 
empire in the second half of the middle ages the 
rich island became exposed to the raids of the 
petty Saldjtik princes of the opposite coast of Asia 
Minor and in 1089 Tzachas, father-in-law ofKIUdj 
Arslan I and lord of Smyrna, which is not far 
away, succeeded in establishing a temporary footing 
there (.Anna Comnena, Alexias, vii. Ch. 8). In 
1303 the Emperor entrusted the Catalan mercenaries 
with the defence of the island against the raids 
of the Turks (Muntaner, Chyonik, Ch. 203 and 
206; Pachymeres, ed. Bonn, ii. 344, 346). .A few 
years later — in 1307 or 130S — and after the 
Genoese Benedetto Zaccaria had usurped rule over 
Chios (from 1304) 30 “Turkish" ships laid waste the 
island (Pachymeres ii. 510) and Martino Zaccaria, 
who had succeeded Benedetto Zaccaria in 1314, 
had much hard fighting with the Turks; in 1329 
he was dispossessed by Andronicus III but by 1346 
another Genoese, the -Admiral Simone Vignosi had 
seized the island, which remained till 1566 under 
the rule of the Giustinianl, the family of the Genoese 
“Maone” of Chios, as the legal successors of the 
conquerors called themselves. But in order to 
maintain their position the latter were forced to 
pay tribute to the local Turkish dynasts in Asia 
Minor and later to the Ottoman Sultans and 
occasionally to support them with their fleet. They 
paid the Aidin-o gh lu 500 ducats yearly and the 
same to the Sarukhan-oghlu of Magnesia. The first 
intercourse with the Ottomans was of a hostile 
nature: after the overthrow of the petty princes 
of Aidin, Sarukhan and Menteshe, about the year 
1397, Bayazid I stopped the export of corn from 
Asia Minor to the islands of the Archipelago and 
with 60 ships undertook a campaign against Chios 
and laid the island waste with fire and svvord 
(Ducas, ch. xiii). After the capture of Smyrna 
by Timur (Dec., 1402) the Maonesc, like the 
Frankish lords of Lesbos, did not fail to pay homage 
to the conqueror fSharaf al-Din '.All Yazdi, Z^fay- 
nama, Calcutta edition ii. 482; Ducas, ch. xvii; 
Hisloyia del Cyan Tanioylan, M.adrid I782,p. 230). 
They repeatedly lent their galleys to Sultan Me- 
hemmed I and his successor Murad H for the 
defeat of DJunaid (1415 and 1421); the ye.arly 
tribute was fixed at 4,000 , ducats. zVfter the fall 
of Constantinople the Maonese hastened to pay 
homage to Mehemnied the Conqueror ; the Sultan 
left them their autonomy but raised the tribute to 
6,000 ducats and some years later, as the result of ’ 
an encounter of the islanders with the admiral of 
Gallipoli, to 10,000 ducats, with 2,000 in addition 
to dignitaries of the Porte. The island was able 
to retain its independence for over 100 years 
but when it fell two years in arrears with the 
tribute, this omission and the fact that it served 
as an asylum for escaped Christian slaves was 
used as a pretext for sanctions. -At Easter . 
1566 the Admiral Piale Pasha landed unnoticed , 
on the island and took possession of it without 
a blow being struck. The churches in Castro were 
destroyed or turned into mosques and the Genoese 
dignitaries led away into a miserable captivity. It , 
was said that the Greek population, dissatisfied 


with Frankish rule, had called in the Turks. On 
the intercession of the French -Ambassador, the 
exiles received permission to return a few years 
later and the island was granted a limited degree 
of self-government (HadjdjI Khalifa, Tithjai al- 
AV/'u/-, p. 37h jy. ; Leunclavius, A/tnales, p. iiosq.\ 
Gerlach, Tage-Buch, p. 50, 123; Zinkeisen, Gcrr/r. 
des Osm. Reielis, ii. 900 sqql). Very serious conse- 
quences, especially for the Frankish inhabitants, 
followed the disastrous attempts of Virginio Orsino, 
Duca di Bracciano, who landed in .April, 1599, 
with five Tuscan galleys in Castro, but had to 
begin an ignominious retreat a few hours later. 
The efforts of the F'rench Ambassador de Breves 
secured for the Catholics the preservation of their 
churches; the skulls of 400 soldiers whom the 
Tuscan admiral had left in the lurch on the main- 
land on his retieat, long adorned the battle- 
ments of the foit of Castro (Nahma, Tdyikh, 
ed. 12S0, i. 212; Sandys, T/'u-'u/Aj, London 1658, 
p. 9 sqq.\ D[es Hayes de] C[ourmeain], Voyage de 
Levant cn I'annic 1621. Paris 1632, p. 346 ry.; 
bagredo, ilemoyic istoyiche de Monaychi Ottomanni, 
p. 766 r<yy. ; V. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches, 
iv. 297 sq'). In July, 1681, the harbour of Castro 
was the scene of an encounter between a French 
squadron and Tripolitanian corsairs, in which many 
buildings in the town and several mosques were 
destroyed by the fire of the ships' guns (Zinkeisen, 
op. cil., V. 43; von Hammer, op. cit.,\\.. t,~i sqq.). 

During the great uar of the allied Austrians 
and Venetians against Turkey at the end of the 
xviith century, the town of Chios was temporarily 
occupied by the Venetians under .Antonio Zeno; 
the fort of Castro capitulated after a short resis- 
tance on Sept. 21, 1694; but after a few months 
the Venetians were forced to retreat after the un- 
fortunate naval battles at the Spalmadore islands, 
9 and j8 F'eb., 1625. The Roman Catholic inhabitants 
were accused by the Orthodox of having brought 
about the foreign invasion and they lost what re- 
mained of their privileges; their churches were 
closed and handed over to the Greek Orthodox 
(Rasfiid, Taylkh, i. 199a ri/., 207h — 209a; Rycaut, 
Histoyy of the Ttiyks, London 1700, p. 518, 525 sq.', 
Kantemir, Gesch. d. Oimanischen Reichs, Hambur.g 
1745, p. 646 661 sqq.', Sathas, Toupxozparou/zfVij 

'EAAa;, Athens 1869, p. 401 sqq., 414 sqq.). But 
the island was far more seriously affected by the 
Greek war of independence. On March 22, 1822, 
Samiote irregulars landed on Chios and besieged 
the Turkish garrison in the fort of Castro ; on 
-Vpril II, the Kapudan Pasha Nasuh Zade '.Ah 
appeared with a strong fleet, relieved the besieged 
garrison, who had put up a heroic defence under 
the Mnhdfiz Wahid, Pasha, and drove out the 
Samiotes. The defenceless island was terribly pu- 
nished and, although only a few natives had joined 
the Samiotes, it was ravaged like an enemy 
country with fiie and sword. Of the over 100,000 
inhabitants which Chios numbered at the beginning 
of the century, 23,000 are said to have been mas- 
sacred and 47,000 carried off into slavery. The 
responsibility for these excesses was assumed by 
Wahid Pasha in his report to the Sublime Porte; 
the Kapudan Pasha, who had in vain opposed 
them, was blown up by Kanaris in the night of 
18/19 June before Ceshme with his flagship; Wahid 
Pasha was degraded and banished to'Alaya(D]awdat, 
Tayikh, xii. 40 — 48; K. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
Geschichte Gyicchenlands, Leipzig 1870, i. 250 sqql). 




The prosperity of the island was destroyed ami , 
to this day it has not recovered from this cata- 
stiopho. Chios was visited by a severe earth'iuake ; 
on April 3 and ii, iSSi; the number of dead ' 
was estimated at 5,000, that of the injured at i.ooo | 
(5. if. Pr. Ak. ;r., iSSi, p. So I wy./.). Asa result 
of the Balkan War the island was ceded to \ 
Greece in 1913. ! 

Under Turkish lule Chios in the older period ! 
was under the jurisdiction of the Kapudan Tasha; 1 
later it formed a saiidjak of the wilajet of the , 
archipelaj^o t D/jAi ir' Bahr-i in igto its 

population (almost exclusively Greek, a few Jews) | 
was estimated at So. 000 souls. 1 

The Chiotes iiave been famous from early times , 
for their intelligence and enterprise; especially as 
meichants and bankeis but also as physicians, ' 
apothecaries and skilled gardeners, they were scat- ■ 
tered all over the Levant ; of their scholars the , 
Icained Leon Allatius and the Hellenist Korais ■ 
have attained a European reputation. The products : 
of their industries (silks, the so-called khita i, a 
cotton cloth) were much in demand; among the i 
products of the soil we might mention mastic and ■ 
southern fruits of all kinds. 

B il> Ho g !■ ap hy\ For the histoiy of Chios ■ 
m the middle ages to the conquest of the Turks: , 
Heyil, Histoh-e du Commerce an Levani. Leipzig 
18S5. i. and ii. passim; till 1S22: Alexandros 
M. Vlastos, Xiaza, Heimupohs 1840, transl. by 
A. P. Ralli, A History of the Island of Chio^ 
London 1913; v. Eckenbrecher, Die Inse! Ckios^ 
Beilin 1845 ; Fustel de Coulanges, ilanoire 
snr Pile de Chio^ Paris 1S57. Descriptions of 
the island: from the xv'h century: Christoph. 
Bondelmontii, Lib. Insularuni Archipelagi., ed. 
Sinner, Ch. 5S; of the xvi'h century: Leon Do- 
lez, Itiniraire de Jerome Maurand (Paris 1901), 
p. 162 sqq.\ Xicolas de Nicolay, Discoiirs el 
Histoires viritables des Xavigations vol. 11.. 
ch. vi. — viii. (with pictures of costumes); P. 
Belon, Les Observations^ Paris 1555; fol. 83^ s.i.'. 
of the xviith century: Theodore de Gontaut- 


llie xviith and wiiiih century: ( arayon, Aelations 
inedites des missions a'e la Compagnie de fcsing 
Paris 1S64. Ji. iS -o/,/.. 256 r,/,/. ; Xonz uiu.v 

mlntoi, es des J/i.r ions a'e la Cotnpagnie de fisns 
dans le Levant, i. P.uis 1 7 15; Lmil Vaicn- 
liergh, Coi / eipondanoe tin hlaiqnis ae I'crriol, 
Antwerp 1870, p 58x7,/. On administration, 
trade and products ot Chios in modem 
times : Cuinet. Tnrqnie a Asie . 1. 406 — 4-9! 
of the extensive tlreck literature wo may mention: 
Chr. B, Masiopulos, TcvfKtKse ■eg'OfUorx 

Tijv hroAx'j Xlc'j. A'.hens 1920: cf. h\"..- 
Xengr. yahrltuher , li. 491 xyy. ; Teufyloo I. 
ZctJiTX, 'Icroflx Tift Xi'eu (two vol. so far publ., 
Athens 1921); map of the Island with plan 
of the town of Chios on the scale 1 : 50,000, 
by Konst. N. Kanellaki, Chios 1903. 

(J. H. MounrM.aNN) 

ai.-SAKKAKI, -Vr.r B.xku Vrsn- b. Abi B.vkr 
B. Muh.vmmad Siiadj al-Din al-Kh'-arizml was 
born in Transoxiana on the 2"'! of DjumaJa I 
555 .a. It. He was originally a metal-worker and 
excelled in engraving dies, from which art 
he received his lakab al-Sakkakl, and making in- 
tricate locks. One day he had made an inkstand 
furnished with a lock, the whole weighing no more 
than a kirat, which he presented to the ruler of 
his country, whose name is not mentioned by the 
biographer. He was suitably rewarded, but soon 
another man came to the audience and great ho- 
nour was shown to him ; this amazed SakkakI, 
and upon enquiry, he was told that the man was 
' a person of learning. Seeing that learning was in 
; greater honour than handiciaft he decided to 
! become a scholar himself. His first studies were 
I far from successful and his ill success made him 
! lose heart and only when he saw how the per- 
I pelual diopping of water had made a hollow in 
■ a rock, did he take up his studies again. There is 
exceedingly little known of his life; the names of 
neither his teachers nor pupils are known, no 
I doubt on account of the Mongol invasion of his 
I native country towards the end of his life. lie is 


Biron, Amlassade en Tiirqnie de Jean de Gon- 
tant-Biron Baron de Salignac, Paris 1888, p. i 
34 — 44; Ch. Scliefer, Joui nal d' Antoine Gal- j 
land, Paris 18S1, ii. 161 sq., 171 sqq.: de la I 
Croix, Memoires, Paris 1684, ii. 4 sqq.\ The- | 
venot. Voyages, Paris 1689, i. 293 — 324; Cor- j 
nelis de Bruyn, Keizcn, Delft 1698, p. i68 sqq. 
(with view of the town Chios and pictures of 
costume.-.); of the xviiith century: P, Lucas, 
Voyage de la Greco, i. 232 sqq.-. Voyage du 
Levant, ii. Iigxyy. ; Tournefort, Bclation d'ltn 
Voyage du Levant, .Amsterdam 1718, i. 140 xyy.; 
Galland, Reeueil des Hits et Ceremonies an Pc- 
Icrinage de la Mccque, Amsterdam 1754, p. 
99 — 172; Pococke, Description of the East, 
It/ii. I sqq.-, Dallaway, Constantinople ancient 
and modern (l.ondon 1797), p. 270 — 286; from 
the xix'h century (before 1822): v. Hammer, 
Topographische Ansichten, p. 49 — 60 ; [Didot], 
Xctes d'un voyage fait dans le Livant en 
jSi6 et iSi-j, Paris n. d., p. 135 sqq.-, Por- 
cacchi, VI sole pin famoso del Mondo, Ve- 
nice 1572, p. 31x1/.; Boschini, V Archipelago, 
Venice 165S, p. 78 (with map); Dapper, Xau- 
keurige Beschnjving der Eilanden in dc Arehipel 
Amsterdam :688, p. 75—90 (with map, view 
of the town of Chios and pictures of cos- 
tumes). — On the Catholic orders in Chio, in 


reckoned among the Hanafi lawyers ; two of his 
teachers in that branch , Sadid al-Khayali and 
Mahmud b. SaJd b. Mahmud al-Harithi, are men- 
tioned and also one of his pupils, Mukhtar b. 
Mahmud al-Zahidr, the author of a Hanafi law- 
book entitled al-Kinya. He died in the village 
of al-Kindi near the town of Almaligh (.Almalik 
of the geographers) in Ferghana in the year 626 
A. It. As a Tuik he is credited -with some Turkish 
poetry, but his reputation rests upon his work in 
Arabic, the '^Miftak aldVlum". which is tlie most 
comprehensive book on rhetoric written up to his 
time. In spite of its great reputation, manu- 
sciipts of the book are scarce, as it was early 
superseded by the abridgement and commentary 
of the third part of the work written by al-Kazuinr 
under the title of TaVglus al-Miftdh, which has 
become the standard work on the subject and 
has in turn become the subject of numerous com- 
mentators. Another reason why the Miftdh al- 
'■Clum became superseded is, no doulit, it,s’ very 
difficult language vs Inch at times is quite obscure 
on account of long sentences such as aie unusual 
in Aiabic, and which might point to Greek influence 
if such could be a,ssumed. It may be that Sakkaki had 
also studied the tr.inslations of Greek philosophical 
books, being a contemporary of the celebrated Nasir 
al-Din al-Tusi, and it is perhaps not without signifi- 
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cance that, sparing as he is in mentioning any 
authorities, he frequently refers to statements of 
al-Rummani who is reported to have indulged in 
philosophical theories on grammar. The book is 
fortunately accessible in two printed editions 
(Cairo 1317 in 4® and Cairo 1318 in 8®), which, 
though printed without points , so necessary 
for this work, enable us to study it. The original 
plan of the author was to divide the book into 
three principal sections; morphology, grammar 
and rhetoric, to which he has added other branches 
akin to the subject. The part dealing with mor- 
phology is preceded by a chapter on phonology, 
teaching theoretically the proper pronunciation of 
the ."krabic sounds, while in the part dealing with 
exposition and rhetoric he embodies chapters on 
Badf. Though he attempts to classify the subjects 
scientifically, his divisions vary both in their 
titles and in the numeration. The first book 
is divided into three /br/’s, while the second is 
divided into several Fasl's, and Bdb's^ those towards 
the end not being numbered. The chief portion 
on Rhetoric is divided into Kanun's and these 
again into Ah««’s. The part dealing with Bayan 
or eloquence has two Asl\ and five fasl's and 
again several unnumbered chapters. The third Basl 
on Metaphorical expressions is divided into six 
Kisnt's and at the end some additional chapters 
not numbered. Here the author says, he ought 
to finish his book, but as what follows really 
belongs to the art of Rhetoric, he adds long ex- 
positions on Islidldl or Reasoning by deduction 
and a lengthy account of the art of poetry, with 
the usual details of the metres etc. The work 
was too extensive and too badly at ranged to serve 
as an easy hand-book; in consequence the abbre- 
viation and commentary of al-KazwInI under the 
title of Talkhls al-Miftah soon superseded this 
work and the latter with its many commentaries, ' 
especially those by al-Taftazani entitled al-Mn- | 
tawvial and al-Mukhlasar ^ have held sway in 
Arabic literature till the present day. The Miftah 
al-^Vlum has been the subject of numerous com- 
mentaries ; in addition to those named, among 
others one by Mahmud b. Mas'ud al-Shlrazi (died 
726 A. H.), which deals with the third part only; 
another commentary on the third part is by al- 
Djurdjani, who completed it in 803 A. H. 

Bibliography. al-Kurashi, Dja-vahir 
al-Miidta (Haidarabad), ii. 225 ; Ibn Kutlu- 
bugha, p. 250; al-SuyutT, Bughyat al- Wu^dt 
(Cairo 1326), p. 425; Muhammad Bakir, Raio- 
dat al-Diindn (Teheran 1304), pages not num- 
bered; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit..,\. 
Mehren, Rhetor ik der Araber (Vienna 1853). 

(F. Krenkow) 

ai.-SAKKAKI, an Eastern Turk! poet, born 
in the last quarter of the eighth century, was 
celebrated in the first half of the ninth century at 
the court of the Timiirids in Transoxania. The 
only information regarding this poet of whom we 
know neither the date of birth nor of death, is 
found in the Madjalis al-Nafais of al-Nawa’i. 
Al-Sakkaki was himself a native of Transoxania 
and achieved his fame in Samarkand. He is be- 
lieved to be buried in the vicinity of this town. 
Al-Nawa’i in the Aladjalis alleges that al-Sakkaki’s 
poems do not justify his fame. In the introduction 
to his Khutba-i Da-wdwi/i.^ the same author says 
that al-Sakkaki composed a complete DTvdn and 
is famous in Turkestan. On the other hand, in 
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his Muhakamat al-I.iighatain he says that al- 
Sakkakl cannot be compared with the Persian 
poets, although he acknowledges his claims as one 
who spread Caghatai literature, like I.utfl, for 
example, author of a Turk! and a Gu^ 

■we Nauruz., also in Turk!. The uncertainty re- 
garding his life and the period in which he lived 
has led several modern writers to confuse him 
with the famous scholar Abu Wkub Yusuf al- 
Sakkaki (see e. g. Xadjib ‘Asim and Mehmed 'Arif, 
’^Othmdnli TePrikhi.^ Constantinople 1335, p. 275). 
In the British Museum is an incomplete copy 01 
the Dlwati of al-Sakkaki; the kasida's which it 
contains and which are dedicated to the Timiirid 
Khalil Sultan (d. in 812/1408), to the great Sufi 
j Khwadja Parsa (d. in 822/1418), to Ulugh Beg 
1 (814/1410 — 850/1445) and to the great -Amir .Ars- 
lan Khwadja Tarkhan, general of Ulugh Beg, ap- 
parently the principal patron of the poet and 
himself the author of several poems in Turk! 
which still survive (Nadjib '.Asim, Hibat al-hakcPik.^ 
Constantinople 1334, p. 92 — 94), give us a fairly 
clear picture of the period and surroundings of the 
poet. In the various dictionaries of Caghatai we 
find passages quoted from al-Sakkaki; in the MS. 
b-®- 4757 of Ibe Aya Sofia written in Uigur cha- 
racters, which contains, among other things, the 
Hibat al-HakWik.^ there are three of his ghazal'%. 
The poet, who had not yet been forgotten when 
al-X'awaT visited Samarkand (870 — 873 = 1465 — 
1468), played an important part in the history of 
Caghatai poetry in spite of the fact that he was 
not an artist of the power of Lutfi or Haidar 
al-Khwarizmi (cf. the art. turkey [language and 
literature]). 

Bibliography. al-Nawa'i, Ma^alis al- 
Ha/rPis.! second madjlis (manuscripts); do.. In- 
troduction to the b^iitba-i dazodwtn (MS. of 
Niir-i 'Othmani, N®. 3880) ; do , Mihakaaiat 
al-lughatain., Der-i Sa'adet, Constantinople 1315, 
p. 64; Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish MSS. 
in the Brit. Mus.., p. 284; Koprulu Zade Fu^ad, 
Ilk Mutasaio-.oifiei\ Constantinople 1918, p. 198. 

_ (Koprulu Zade Fu^ad) 

SAKKARA, an Egyptian village, 15 miles 
S. \V. of Cairo, Eat. zef 75', Long. 31° 13', situated 
near the left bank of the Nile halfway between 
Djize and Dahshur. It measured 790 feddan (ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Dji'an, al-saniya.^ p. 144; 

see also de Sacy, Relation de I’Egypte., p. 675) 
and its valuation (according to Ibn Dukmak , 
Kitdb al-Intisar.^ Btilak 1309, iv. 133) was 10,000 
dinars. Pococke in his travels found it a rather 
poor village at the foot of the hills, with a mosque 
and a few clusters of date-palms. The name in 
Arabic means “falcon's nest”; but it is no doubt 
a corruption of the name of the old Egyptian god 
of death, Seker or Sokar {Socharis).. “the coffined 
one”, who presided over the great cemetery on 
the Western Plateau. The extensive ruins (5 miles 
in length and I mile in width) of this famous 
necropolis exhibit every conceivable variety of 
sepulchral monument, notably tombs of the .Ancient 
Empire (described by Mariette, Revue Archeologique., 
2nd series, xix. 8 sqq.). 

Of the twenty odd pyramids of the Sakkara 
group an outstanding one is the so-called Step 
Pyramid {al~hara?u al-?nudai ra^a\ which is in 
reality a transitional mastaba. This, which is regard- 
ed as the oldest extant monument of its kind, was 
designed, it is believed, by Imhotep (“Imouthes”) 
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the prime mini-tei of Kin^ Zoicr of the th.iul 
dynasty (H. R. Hall in The C.u,ii', i,:\: .h. ::/it 
lli.Lr) (1923}, i. 2761. It is 197 feet lii-;h, and 
is roughly constructed of small stonco qiianied in 
the neighboiuhcod. and having eleven succcisivc 
layem of masonry \Mth six steps nith sloping 'des. 
It is not oriented (Brugsch, J.gy'! - .'he 

Phc.f'achs. London 1S91, p. 2S vo.A The ii tenor 
is a congeiies of chambers and branching pa-^ages. 
many of them the tvork of Arab tomb-iubheis. 
One of such depredatois named Ahmad al-Xailjdjar 
(“The Carpentei"). c. 820 A. L).. has left his name 
in red ink behind him on the avails of a iieigh- 
bouimg pyiamid. The Pyramid of Pepi 1 is known 1 
locally as the Pyiamid of >(iaikh Abd Mansdr, 
while the Pyramid of Teti is believed b\ the 
natives to be in the vicinity of the pdace of loseph's 
incarceration, and fur that reason is known as the 
“Prison Pvrainid . Anothei tomb in the same 
pyramid field is named by the Aiabs .M.:st:hal 
Pir’^iize/y “Pharaoh's Throne". 

Regarding the “Piison of Joseph", there is a 
quotation in al-Makilzi to the effect that it is at 
Ihidr (al-Sidr), whose pyiamids b\bd al-LatIf descri- 
bes (see the ait. lUsIr';. But De Sacy (a/. ciL p. 206; 
considers that these include the pvr’amids of S.akkaij 
as known to us (De Sacy mistakenly writes the 
name as Sakheira'. although he afterwards ce-riects 
this in a foot-note, ioU.. p. 675) This would 
agice with the textu.al addition (see de Sacy. p. 
67 15 note 6j which states that Sakkaia is tme of 
the dependences of Lusir. dhc “Prison of Toserh 
W.a3_ a regular place of pilgrimage. The RdKih 
Abu Isha^ al-Marwazi said : “If a man comes from 
Iiak to visit^ it 1 shall not repioach him foi under- 
taking the journey” (.rl-MakUzi, p. 610J. .■^iiJ 
there is a record in a!-Masihi’s ' chronicle of the 
month of Rabr al-Aww.il, 415 a. ir. (May 13— 
June II, 1024; that the populace of Cairo thron'-cd 
the stieets with drums and trumpets deiiiandm" 
fiom the merchants money to take them to the 
Iiison of Joseph". On the meichants’ refu-mir. 
the matter was laid before the Khalifa ('Ah ilm 
Uakun bt-amn ’llahj who ordeied the mcrch.ants to 
pay the customaiy annual sum for the purpose. 
Phereupon the processional march to the “Prison 

0 e.'And Ka.l. 'Izz 

al-Dawla (al-M.dcrizi, hm/., p, gjo s 

Near the Sakkara pyramids are to be seen the 
remains of the ce ebraled Sciapeum or Apis Matmo- 

icura where, m the rock-cut tombs below, the mum- 
mified carcases of the sacred Apis-Bulls wo, shipped 
at Memphis weie enshrined in huge sarcophagi of 
Assuan granite. The chapels built above thevLlts 
fiirmed the Scrapeum proper. Thither a wondc.ful 
Dro,nos or Avenue of Sphinxes led. Fresh e‘ca‘ 

ea,dv°^r'" revealed the remains of the 

eaily Coptic mona.steiy of Ana leiemin / 

Cairo, register) d he well-known wooden statue' tn 
Lulakg of the .Shaikh al-Balad came from Sa^'- “ 
(.see F. B. Zincke. Erypi of P’.l , 

London 1S71, chap. ix.). ^ 

Bibltograph-. : Besides the works refeued 
to m the text: J. M. Hartmann. Edtisli -It 
(Cott.ngae 1796) p. 501 -Abd 
Azgypu Compauhn.n (Oxford 1800): R. Pooocke 

Tescr.puon u/ , Vic (London 1734, . .0“ , 

^o^den, Travels in Egzpt and 

76^)1 ii. 13; E. A. ifallis Budge, 

(London 1895), p. 237 sqq.v Baed^ekcr, E-^.f-t- 


tlie al-Ma!vU/i rcfciLiiccN au* ti) the Dds<.i Iption 

topc'iii^hiqut ih \\\\\\(^ .Mission AcJuoIo- 

J / t.;/ vul. ii.; 'J'taicls cf 

. 1 /i Hcy (^I.muluu lSl6j. u. 25. 

CJ. Walkkrj 

SAKKIZ, a town a lul tli t r i c t in P e r n i a 11 
Kurdi-Ntan, adiiuni>tcred “vuinctimca from Seniie, 
bOmetime“. fioin Taoriz and -siiuatctl on the upper 
I )j aghatn east of liane. 'i he inhabitants arc Kurds 
(Mukii). In religion they arc Shafib Sunnis: there 
are aNo adepts of the Nak^bandi Shai]^',. The 
family of local Khans u related to that of the 
\V ails of Ardilan. The town has 1200 houses, 
2 mosques, a baza.ir, etc, Tlie distiict (with its 
dependency MiiedeJ comprises 360 villages. .\.c- 
cording to the census of 1296 .A. 11., there were 
34.024 people in the district. The government 
taxes amounted to 6305 tumans a year. Cf. \\li 
.\kbar\Vaka L-nigar, ffaJika-i .Vasirlya (manusciipt 
history of Persian Kurdist.’tn written 101309 A. II.). 

(V. Misorsky) 

SAKSIN, a place on the Dnieper (ac- 
cording to Ibn Said, quoted in Aba T-Fida’, 
Takwiht al-Bnlddn., ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 
p. 205), also located on other rivers e. g. on 
the Jaik (cf. Dim. Caspia, p, 1 1 6) and on the 
Volg.i (according to Westberg; cf. Marquart, Ost- 
lurkiselie Dia’.ek'sludien. p. 56). It is situated in 

67’ E. Long, and 53’ X. Lat. ; a town 

without 3<7', is said to exist in 162° 30' E. Long, 
and 40- 50' X. Lat., but this must be another 

place. East of b..rk'In lie.' the town of (v.I. 

which belongs to the territory of Saksin (.Abu 
l-hida', op. ei/., p. 202). .According to A’aljut, 
ifu djam., iv. 670, the foitross of Mankasljlagh is 
between Kh"arizm and Saksin and the lands of 
the Rus near the sea of Tabaristan (Caspian Sea). 
Furth-er information is given in Hamdallah Mustawfi 
(cf. The Geographteal Part of the Xttzhat al-Qttluh., 
ed. G. Le Strange, Gibb Mem. Scries, xxiii.): 
Sakxin and Bulghar (this combination 13 frequent 
in other authors aUo) are in 32^ = 730 farsangs 
distant from Mekka (text, p. 10; transl., p. 10); 
the eastern frontier of Iran, which begins in Sindh, 
runs to the frontier of Saksin and Bulghar (p. 
21 =: 23 of the transl.); Khwarizm, Saksin and Bulghar 
aie east of the Caspian See (p. 239 and 231); 
Saksin and Bulghiir are two small towns in the 
sixth clime; much land belongs to them and 
they export furs (p. 259 and 252). zAl-A'azdadi 
in Ibn Isfandiyar (Gibb Mem, Series, ii. 33 sqf) 
says th.at in his time i\mul was the market for 
the waies of Saksin. Merchants from the 'Irak, 
Syria, Khorusan and India came to Amul to 
purclusc there, dhe voyage by boat from Amul 
to Saksin took three mouths but the return journey 
only' one week because the former was up stream 
and the latter down. Ibn Isfandiyar wrote probably 
at the beginning of the xiiith century. We see 
t at there is no agreement regarding tlie situation 
o t le place : on the one hand it is said to be on 
the Dnieper and on the other east of the Caspian 
Sea; vvhde Yakut seems to place it among tlie 
lyis, al-KazvvIni in .ftAar al-Bilad. <ei\. Wustenfeld, 
11. 402 r,/., c.ulls it a town of the Kh.azars; he 
iays U IS large (contraiy to .Mustawfi), inhabited 
y 40 tri )es of the (ihurz, willi a large number 
ot strangers and merchants in addition. The climate 
is cold, the inlualiitams arc Muslims, for the most 
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part Hanafis, although there are also some Shafi'is. 
The houses are covered with roofs of pine-wood. 
The liver of Saksin is larger than the Tigris and 
rich in fish of a kind only found there, which aie 
sold at the rate of 100 tnann for a half diinak'. 
these fishes yield train-oil and isinglass. The 
currency there is lead, of which three Baghdad 
maun = I dinar. Sheep cost dTinah each, rams 
ijassudf) ; there is also much fruit. Al-Gharnati 
relates that the river is frozen in winter and can 
be crossed on foot. So far al-KazwIni's account 
of the place, an e.xcerpt of which is given by 
al-EakuwI, a geographer of the fifteenth century 
(quoted by d'Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols.^ i. 346, 
note 1); but al-Bakuwi adds that in his time the 
town no longer existed {op. oil. : “Sacassin est a 
present submergee; il n’en resle aucunes traces: 
mais pres de la existe maintenant une autre ville, 
le Serai de Barca, residence du souverain de 
cette contree”). 

In the history of the Mongol period Saksin is 
several times mentioned: conquered by Cingiz 
Khan {Ta^rikh-i Gudida.^ Gibb Mem. Series, vol. 
xiv., part i. 572: cf. Yakut, APu^dpam, i. 255), it 
belonged to the territory of TushI, his eldest son 
{TcPnkh-i DpaJwngu^a.^ Gibb Mem. Series, vol. xvi., 
part i. 31; Tcdriyi-i Gudida., i. 375). Ogotai shortly 
after his accession sent an army to Kipcak, Saksin 
and Bulghar (Ta^r'M-i Diakanpitsfia^ i. 150); the 
Dianib-i Saksin loa-Btilghar is mentioned as Batu’s 
territory {ibid.p., 205). The descendants of Khan 
Barkah (d. 1626 A, D.; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, op. oil.., p. 
205) afterwards lived there. We have already seen 
that it no longer existed in the fifteenth century. 
The “■Serai of Barca'\ mentioned in al-BakuwI in 
connection with it, is probably called after the 
reigning family. The combination Saksin-i Rum 
is found in a Persian poem, which the rebel Atsiz 
sent to king Sandjar {TePrlkh-i Gudida.^ i. 488). 

The name Saksin may — at least in European 
sources — also denote the inhabitants of the place. 
This is perhaps the case with the Saxi in Joannes 
de Plano Carpini, vii. 3, although the Mongols 
could not conquer them according to this writer, 
which is contradictory to the Persian sources. 
In the passage from a Russian Chronicle which 
is quoted by Dorn, Caspia, p. 21 in the note 
— • here also there is a reference to the Mongol 
wars — we find Saksini alongside of Bolowci as 
the name of a people. 

Bibliography (besides the Orient.al sources 
already quoted): Ritter, Erdkunde., viii. 541; 
Ch. d’Ohsson, Hist, des A/ongels, the Hague — 
Amsterdam 1834 — -1835, i. 346, 446, ii. 15, 1 13 
(in the last two passages as the name of a people); 
d’Avezac, Relation des Mongols ou Tartares par 
le fr'ere Jean du Flan de Car pin., Paris 1 838, 
p. 180 sq.\ Dorn, Caspia, St. Petersburg 1875, 
p. 21, 1 16 S(j.; Bretschneider, Alediaeval Re- 
searches^ London 1888, i. 296, 300, 305; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Geschichte der Goldenen Horde etc., 
Pesth 1840, p. 7, 9, 15,28, 89, 99; do., Geschichte 
der Ilchane etc., Darmstadt 1842, i. 4 i 9 i 
24_6 sq. (V. F. Buchner) 

Sal (p.), a year, a word also used by the 
Turks. It is normally the time that elapses be- 
tween two successive passages of the vernal equinox 
by the sun, the astronomical year ; but the word 
13 also used to designate anniversaries of births, 
of arrivals, etc. Solar, lunar, astronomical and civil 
years are distinguished ; the civil year is 365 


days, the astronomical year 365 days, 5 hours, 
49' (Handjery). 

SAL-NAME (p. and T.), literally : year- 
book, annual, almanac, calendar: the term 
tuz-name from ruz “day” is also used; the .\rabic 
word for calendar is takiolm. The Turks make 
great use of tables whether annual or perpetual ; 
the latter cover a period of 80 to 85 yeais: they 
are in the form of little rolls or tiny volumes 
usually written with great care and in ink of 
several colours. They give the year in the eras of 
Alexander, of Christ, of Diocletian and in the 
Djalall era, the era of the Saldjtik Sultan Malik 
Shah, the name of the year in the Turco-Mongol 
animal cycle, a horoscopic table , the Muslim , 
Jewish, Christian and Persian feasts, the corres- 
pondence with the Syrian months, astronomical 
and meteorological predictions, the dates at which 
the principal agricultural operations should be 
performed, as well as other operations. The Alu- 
^adhdhins use tables called zldj or tahwim to 
know the canonical hours and the new moons. 
M. d’Ohsson quotes a highly esteemed calendar 
from the xviii'h century A. D. made in Turkey by 
Darendewl which covered the period 1192— 1277 
A. H. Sal-ndme is also the name of the official 
annuals (gazetteers) of the Ottoman Empire. 

Bibliography. d’Ohsson, Tableau General 
de V Empire Othoman^ vol. ii,, Paris 1788, p. 
160 — 162; Carra de Vaux, Xotice sur un Ca- 
lendrier turc, in A Volume of Oriental studies 
presented to Professor E. G. Bi ozone, Cam- 
bridge 1922. (Carra de ^ aux) 

SALA, in dialect Sla (ethnic Salazoi, dial. Slawi), 
or, following the official French orthography com- 
monly used. Sale, the English .Sale, Saleh or Sallee, 
is a town in Morocco on the Atlantic coast at the 
mouth of and on the north bank of the river Bn 
Ragrag. On the other bank just opposite stands 
Rabat. The estuary of the river serves as the 
harbour of the two towns. Sale, the less important, 
has about 20,000 inhabitants of whom 2,000 
are Jews. 

The name is ancient, but the Punic Sala and 
the Roman Sala Colonia did not stand on the same 
site; the remains of the Roman Sala can still be 
seen near the modern Shala (Chclla), a few miles 
up the river and on the other bank. It is not till 
the Idiisid period (ixth century) that the new Sail 
(Sale) first appears, distinct from old Sala (Chella) 
then in ruins. At the beginning of the xi'h century 
it was the capital of a little Ifranid kingdom, which 
fought with the Barghawata [q. v.], heretics settled 
to the south of the Bit Ragrag. There was already 
at this time a ribat built against these heretics 
on the south bank, where Ribat al-Fath was after- 
wards built (Ibn Hawkal). In the middle of the 
.xiith century, Sala, if we may believe al-Idrisi, 
was a fine and strong town with lich bazaars, a 
harbour frequented by Spani.sh ships, which brought 
oil in exchange for foodstuffs; entrance into the 
river was already very difficult. 

The building of Rabat by' the .-Mmohads oppo- 
site Sale does not seem to have done much harm 
to the latter. It is from this period that the great 
mosque dates and Sale remained prosperous whj^le 
Rabat declined after the death of \ a^kub al-Mansur. 
It fell into the power of the Marinids in 649/1251 
and after several vicissitudes \ a^kiib b. Abd 
Allah, a member of the reigning family of the 
Marinids, declared himself independent there. The 
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Christians from Spain entered it by surprise in 
658/1260. The Sultan Abu Yusuf Ya'kub the 
Marinid drove them out again after a few days, 
closed its ramparts and built the Sea-Gate still 
visible to-day. The Marinid sovereigns on several 
occasions mobilised on the left bank of the Bu 
Ragtag the troops intended for the holy war, had 
an arsenal at Sale where ships were built, and 
beautified the town. \Ve may specially note the 
beautiful madrasa built by Abu T-Hasan. A little 
later, Ibn al-l^aHb spent several years there and 
wrote of its charm. 

In the course of the great wars waged by the 
Spaniards aird Portuguese in the xv<h and xvitb 
centuries, Sale was one of the few points on the 
Moroccan coast where they could not gain a footing. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century when 
expelled by the edicts of Philip III (1609) the 
Spanish Moors took Rabat; Sale, slipping from the 
rule of the Sherifs, became independent under the 
Mudjahid al-'^Aiyashl in 1627. It became his base 
for attacking al-Mamora (al-Madhiya) which was 
held by the Spaniards. Sale played a part in the 
feuds which divided the town and kasba of Rabat, 
then fought unsuccessfully against one and the 
other, until when al-'Aiyashi was killed and the 
three towns fell into the hands of the Marabouts 
of Dila’ (1641). Sale recognised the aulhoiity 01 
Ghailan (1660) and after the defeat of the latter 
by al-Rashid became finally incorporated in the 
lands of the Filali dynasty in 1666. 

This disturbed century was also the age of piracy. 
The Corsairs of Sale were famous; but under the 
name of Sale at this period the Europeans com- 
prised the three towns and the pirates in reality 
almost all came from the Kasha of Rabat and frorn 
Rabat. These three towns, strange .as it may appear, 
formed at the same time the principal commercial 
port of Morocco. Down to the end of the xviiith 
century this was the usual route by which travellers 
and merchandise from Europe went to Fas and it 
was on several occasions the residence of diplo- 
matic representatives of the Christian powers. 

As compared with Rabat, the administrative 
capital of Morocco, Sale is now a quiet little town 
where many scholars live. It is also a market for 
the tnbes who live on the north bank of the Bu 
Ragrag. 

Bibliography. Besides the geographers 
and .Arab historians of Morocco cf. especially 
P. Dan, Histoire de la Barbaric et de scs cor- 
saires^, Paris 1649; Relation de la Capthdti du 
sicttr Mouette, Paris 1682; Chenier (who was 
consul at Sale), Rechcrches hisloriques snr les 
Matires, 3 vols., Paris 1787; and among modern 
works: P'illes et tribus du Maroc., Rabat et sa 
region, part i., Paris igiS; de Castries, Les 
sources incdites de Vhistoirc du .4/urw (m course 
of publication), especially Archives et Biblio- 
theques dcs Pays-Bas^ series i., vol. v. Paris 
1920, Introduction; L. Brunot. La mer dans les 
traditions ^ ct les industries indigenes h Rabat ct 
Sale, Paris 1920; Henri Basset and E. Levi- 
Provengal, Chella. Paris 1922; H. Terrasse L.es 
Fortes de 1 ' arsenal de Sail, in LLespLris igzz 
P- 357 — 372 . (He.nri Basket) ’ 

SALADIN, .\i.-.Mai.ik ai.-X.vsir .Sai.aii ai-Hin 
A t SUE I, was the son of the .Amir 'Nadjra al-Dm 
Aiyub (see aiyubids). born in Takrit in 532 (11-8) 
IBs father moved shortly — according to 
a few yeats — after his birth to 
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appointed governor of Ihi'albek by Zangi [q. v.] 
and remained on theie (with one third of the 
town and its appanages as a fief) after the Burid 
Atabeg Abak [see I'.URins] had sci/.ed the town. Sala- 
din and his brotheis were brought up theie. When 
17 years old he came with his father to the 
court of Kur al-Din when the latter had captuied 
1 Damascus in 549 (1154) (on the occupation 01 
' Ba'^albek and Dama^cus see the introduction to 
: Bcuilbeh in islamischer Zeit in vol. iii. of Baalbek, 
I Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
in den Jahren iSqc) — igoy, Berlin 1925). It is 
' remarlmble how little is known regarding Saladin's 
i youth and education ; he pLaye J no part at the 
court of Nur al-Din: the Amir Usama, who lived 
there, did not even know him, as we see from 
his biography. lie first came into the public eye 
when in 559 (1164) “in spite of his reluctance" 
(as Abu Shama reports without giving any reasons) 
Shirkiih [q. v.] took him with him on his first 
I campaign against Egypt. Shawar, the vizier of the 
, Caliph al-'.Adid [q. v.], had been displaced by a 
rival, Dirgham [q. v.], and had applied for assi- 
, stance to Nur al-Din, Atabeg of Syria. He pro- 
' mised the latter a third of the revenues of Egypt, 
while DirghSm had asked king .Amaury I of Jeru- 
salem for support and had promised him a vast 
tribute. Dirgham was defeated and slain before 
Amaury could give him any assistance, and Sha- 
war restored to the vizier.tte. As the latter did not 
. fulfil his piomises, Shirkuh, to gain his dues, ordered 
Saladin to occupy BilbaTs [see biluIs] and the 
; district and collect the taxes there. Fierce fighting 
; was the result, ^awar, finding himself in a tight 
j corner, called in king Amaury to help him, so 
I th.at Shirkuh and Saladin were forced to entrench 
j themselves in Bilba^is. The tow-n was so well de- 
! fended by the two that Shawar and Amaury could 
not take it. While this was going on, Kur al-Din 
■ captured the important fortress of Harim and ad- 
vanced onBaniyas so that .Amaury was now forced 
to retire to Syria in order to prevent Kur al-Din 
from making further captures. He had agreed with 
Shirkuh that the latter should withdraw from Egypt 
and leave Shawar in possession. Shirkuh arrived in 
Syria with Saladin in the beginning of 560 (to- 
wards the end of 1164) with his forces intact. The 
main result of the campaign was that it gave Kur 
al-Din and his men a clear idea of Egvpt its 
wealth and relative strength. Shirkuh was attracted 
by the Idea of conquering the land and settling 
there but Kur al-Din did not wish to split up his 
forces m view of the war with the Crusaders. It 
was only three years later when Shawar made a 
new alliance with Amaury that Shirkuh received 
orders to begin a second campaign against Egypt 
Saladin with him (October 
1168) in spite of his reluctance at first”. His 
first objective was the occupation of the bank of 
the Kile; after overcoming the difficulties of the 

south of Cairo and built a fortified camp near Difze : 

troop, and encamped opposite him at al-Fustat. 
At the same time he concluded an agreement ’re- 
garding subsidies with the Caliph himlelf. Amaury 
hen attacked Shirkuh and forced him to rTea' 
to Upper Egypt. At Baban he forced ^Hrkuh to 
S^eWtl^^' hesitation, 

th. Amirs, he succeeded m beating Amaury, while 
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Saladin put to flight the Caliph’s troops. Shirkuh possible, as we saw, and had even indulged in 
was not in a position to follow up this victory; forbidden wine, all this either ceased (like wine- 
he retired with Saladin to Ale.xaudria and left the drinking) or (like the theological discussions) was 
latter there with half his army while he himself only exercised as a pastime in hours of recreation, 
went to Upper Egypt to collect tribute. This was Ilis path lay clearly marked before him: to secure 
Saladin's first independent command. Amaury ad- power for himself and his family, to put down the 
vanced on Alexandria with his own and the Egyptian Shda and to fight the Crusaders to the utmost. lie 
forces, while the fleet of the Crusaders watched was able to attain these aims to a great degree, 
the coast. Saladin had difficulty in holding the town because, quite apart from his own ability and 
against the Franks, who put up huge siege artillery, valour, the ground was prepared for him. But for 
and therefore called upon Shirkuh for assistance. The the previous work of Nur al-Din, and the diplo- 
latter returned by forced marches and never pitched matic ability of his father Aiyub, but for the de- 
his camp until he was before Cairo. Ele then entered dine of the Fatimid Caliphs and the sluggishness of 
into negotiations with Amaury for peace which was the Egyptian people, but for the internal feudj, 
concluded in the middle of Shawwal, 562 (beginning of the Crusaders, he could never have achieved 
of August, 1167); he bound himself to return to the great successes of his life to the same extent, 
Syria with Saladin, prisoners were exchanged, Sa- in view of the initial lack of unity among the 
ladin was received hospitably in Amaury’s camp Muslim rulers. He was a politician rather than a 
and the Christians visited -Alexandria. Both sides general, amenable to the advice of capable advisers, 
claimed the victory; Amaury left a garrison in '• clever and fortunate in the choice of his colleagues, 
Cairo as well as an office for the collection of his | without ever allowing power to leave his own 
tribute. The fear of Nur al-Dln’s successes may 1 hands. Two men of learning, al-Kadi al-Fadil [q.v.] 
have been the main reason for the conclusion of I and later Tmad al-Din al-Katib al-I.sfahanl [q. v.], 
the treaty. Amaury did not keep the peace. His | both noted for the style and grace of their corres- 
advisers induced him to invade Egypt only 14 | pondence, conducted his cabinet as viziers and 
months later and his garrisons in Alexandria and j were in constant correspondence with the highest 
Cairo advised him to take possession of Egypt de- officials and with rulers who were Saladin’s friends, 
finitely. He therefore advanced on Bilba^Is, took the | The number of Saladin’s letters and the fulness 
town on Muharram 29, 564 (Nov. 2, 116S) and i of the political reports contained in them is over- 
had nearly all its inhabitants put to death. This I whelming. At a later date, from 584 (1188). the 
act of barbarity estranged the Egyptians from him. | Kadi Ibn Shaddad [q. v.], his biographer, entered 
He next marched against Cairo. To protect the I his service as private secretary, 
town the vizier Shawar had the suburb of al-Fustat j In Egypt, Saladin took a firm grasp of the reins 
(cf. above i. 817 jyy.) set on fire. It is said to j of government and aroused the enmity of the black 
have burned for 54 days and the smoke which it I guards (Nubians and Abyssinians) who had been 
raised prevented Amaury from besieging Cairo | brought to Cairo as mercenaries, had risen to 
from an advantageous position. The Caliph had power under the weak Caliphs and filled influential 
uith all speed sent messengers for assistance to positions at court and in the government. They 
Nur al-Din, while Shawar negotiated with .\maury. were joined by all, who, being ardent Sht'is, were 
Nar al-Din sent Shirkah and with him Saladin, predisposed to be dissatisfied with Saladin as 
who was still impressed by the sufferings during a Sunni. The Caliph’s major-domo sent to king 
the siege of Alexandria and only with reluctance .\maury for help; but as the messenger was captured, 
decided to go. He was supplied with men, horses the plan fell through. The eunuch was executed 
and- arms. Amaury sought in vain to intercept and the Caliph’s palace placed under the protection 
Shirkuh and on Rabi' II I, 564 (Jan. 2, 1 169) he of men who could be relied upon. The negro 
began his retreat; a few days later Shirkah ap- guards thereupon mutinied in Cairo and Saladin 
peared before Cairo and was hailed as a rescuer; to overcome them had their quarters burned down. 
Shawar, however, remained hostile to him and They escaped to Djize and were there wiped out 
plotted to take him and his Amirs prisoners on by Saladin’s troops. The Franks, who could not 
the occasion of a feast. When Shirkuh and his reconcile themselves to his rule, as they with good 
men learned of this treachery, Saladin decided to reason regarded it as a threat to Jerusalem, had 
get rid of him. He seized Shawar when riding in sent envoys urgently begging for assistance to 
the vicinity of Cairo and had him executed. The France, Germany, England, the Byzantine Emperor 
Caliph, delighted at being freed from his tyrannical and the Pope and had succeeded in getting a fleet 
vizier, appointed Shirkuh his successor on Rabi'' II with troops sent from Constantinople and an 
* 7 i 564 (Ja°' >8, 1169). But Shirkuh died only auxiliary force from South Italy. The Byzantines 
two months later and the Caliph, who thought and the Franks decided by mutual agreement to 
that Saladin, owing to his good nature, would capture Daraietta [q. v.] first and then to march 
be a complacent servant, appointed him vizier on Cairo. Saladin sought assistance from Nur al-Din, 
with the title “al-Malik al-Na.sir'’ (March, 26= as he had to defend himself on one side against 
Hjumada II, 25). In a letter of congratulation the Franks and Byzantines, on the other possibly 
Nur al-Din recognised him as commander of against the always turbulent Egyptians. He also 
the Syrian troops. Henceforth the greatness of asked that the reinforcements should be sent under 
-Saladin is revealed. The power, that had become the command of his father, just as he had already 
his through favourable circumstances, found a highly called other members of his family to his side in 
gifted man who knew how to use it. If he had Cairo. The successes of the Franks and Byzantines 
hitherto hesitated to devote his life to warfare, so would perhaps have been greater if the siege had 
that Nar al-Um had almost to force him to take not been too far prolonged by the energy of the 
part in the campaigns against Egypt, if he had defenders. The Byzantine army began to suffer from 
hitherto cared for nothing so much as theological shortness of commissariat and -\maur\, doubting 
discussions and appeared in public as little as if he could gain a complete victory, preferred to 
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negotiate with Saladin and to conclude peace for 
a considerable sum of money. Envy and fear may 
have worked together upon him. In the meanwhile 
Kur al-DIn had invaded the Hawran ['pv.] and 
prepared himself against the counter-attacks of 
the Franks, but a terrible earthquake in the summer 
of 565 (1170) which wrought tremendous devastation 
in the Syrian cities forced Franks and Muslims alike 
to lay down their arms and take up the task of re- 
building the shattered cities. In the following year 
(566) Saladin made a raid into Palestine and advanced 
as far as Ramla and 'Askalan [q. v.], then retired 
to Egypt to prepare for the taking of the port of 
Aila [q.v.] on the Red Sea and gradually to secure 
communications between Egypt and Palestine; in 
the same year he succeeded in taking Aila. In 
the next year (567) he fulfilled Nur al-Dm’s desire 
by omitting the mention of the Fatimid Caliph in 
the Friday salat and continuing to name the'Abbasld 
Caliph. Soon afterwards the Caliph al-'Adid died, 
whether of a natural death is uncertain: Christian 
writers say that he either committed suicide or 
was put to death by Saladin’s brother, Turan Shah, 
by the former’s orders. Nur al-Din is said to h.rve 
been very pleased at the end of Fatimid rule. 
When the news of the extensioit of his territory 
was conveyed to the '.\bbasid Caliph he sent robes 
of honour to Niii al-Din but not those befitting 
the latter’s position (as a suzerain), so that, although 
he did put them on, he immedi.ately sent them 
on by the Caliph’s envoy to Saladin. 

The relations between Saladin and Xiir al-Din were 
soon to become clouded, .'^aladin in Cairo was too 
independent for him; his father and his brothers were 
vvith him so that N'ur al-Din had no hostages in 
his poncr. When SalaJm wanted to t.ake up his 
scheme for securing the communications between 
Egypt and Palestine, he proposed to Xur al-Din 
to besiege Shawbak and Kerak [q.v.] and set out 
to do so; but when Niir al-Din departed for Kerak 
Saladin was advised by his .Amirs not to go to 
him as they feared for his safety. Taking their 
advice, he turned back and excused himself by 
pleading the unsettled condition of Egvpt. Niir 
al-Din was furious at this and collected troops 
against Saladin. \\ hen this became know n at 
Saladin's court, a section of his Amirs advised him 
to fight, but his father, who feared the great 
prestige of Nur al-Din, advised him to wiiTe a 
submissive letter so that tolerable conditions were 
once more restored. Put their mutual mistrust was 
not overcome, so that the two cities mentioned 
(Kerak and Shawbak) were not captured, noi did 
Saladin at this time support his suzeiain against 
the Crusaders to the best of his ability. In the 
next year Saladin went to Kerak, but withdrew 

again, pleading his father's illnc.ss, when Nur al-Din 
approached. In this difficult situation S.aladin resolved 
to create a position of security for himself and his 
family in a way which would satisfy Nur al-Din. 
In 569 (i 1 73/4) he sent his brother Turan Shah 
against the secLiiian ‘Abd al-Nabi, who had taken 
possession of the Yemen. Turan Shah succeeded 
in driving him out and conquering the Yemen 
lie had himself mentioned in the khutba as ruler 
next to the Caliph and sent messengers to Saladin 
who in turn notified Nur al-Din and the Caliph’ 
Nevertheless Saladin’s position was still thre.atened' 
especially as he had again to face a rising in the 
spring of this year. Nur al-Din now decTded to 
take the field against him, especially as it vexed 


him that the strength of the Ciiisaders was incrca.sed 
because Saladin held back. He had already collected 
an army (see ,vi.-M.\l.iK ai.-^ai.ih, the Zangid) when 
he was attacked by a severe illness in Damascus and 
died in a few days on theildi of Shawwal (.May 
15) Saladin was thus lelicvcd of a great anxiety 
and was now free to develop his power. He then 
recognised Nur al-Din's elev en-ycar-old son al- 
Malik al-Salih Isma'il (see ai,-malik ai.-salih. the 
Zangid) and devoted himself to fighting the Nor- 
mans of Sicily, who had appeared before Alexandria 
with a strong fleet at the end of the year 569 
(l 173'4). They landed their crews but w ithin three 
dajs they were defeated and for the most part 
killed with the help of troops sent to reinforce the 
strong garrison. Saladin captured enormous booty. 
King Amaury also had died shortly before, so 
that Saladin was left secure m possession of vast 
power and could devote himself entirely to the 
object of Ills life, the struggle with the Crusaders. 
He began by turning his attention to Syria, to 
which he was summoned by the Amirs in Da- 
mascus in 570 (1174). He found the position 
there unsatisfactory in as much as there was no 
single guiding will among the Muslims. lie rightly 
considered it, as Nur al-Din had done before him 
in a similar situation (see bur ids), absolutely 
necessary to gain the leal power in Syria, even 
if for the time being it was as vassal of Salih 
Isma'^Il, whose guaidian he endeavoured to become. 
Things went against him at first when he took 
the field against Isnia'il’s Amirs from whom he 
claimed to be going to liberate Isma'il. .Meppo 
Itself resisted him as did Hama, Hims and Baalbek. 
Ismail’s uncle rd-Ghazi came from Mesopotamia 
with a large aimy so that Saladin was ready to 
j make a peace favourable to .S.alih Isma'il. As his 
i conditions were not accepted, Saladin found him- 
self forced to fight, lie declared himself indepen- 
dent and dropped .Salih Ismail’s name from the 
I khull'c- The decision was in his favour, for the 
enemy were completely defeated at Kurun Hama. 
S.al.adin behaved with great moderation : he left 
Salih Isma'il, who seemed quite harmless to him, 
in possession of Aleppo and gave Hama, Hims 
and Ba albek. which surrendered to him without 
a blow, to relatives as fiefs. Then, inDhu 'l-Ka'da, 
57 ® ~ 1175) was, at his own request, 

granted by the (_aliph rule (/'/ ^l~saltana^ o\'CV 
Egypt. Nubia, the Yemen, the Maghrib from Egypt 
to Tripolis, Palestine and Central Syria and hence- 
forth considered himself as Sii/tan. as .\bu l-Fida’ 
expressly mentions, and was also legaided as such 
by his contemporaries. He did not, however, 
adopt the title as such; he calK himself Nw/Aw 
al-Islam wa l-Mtislimhi. A last attempt by the 
Zangid party to overthrow Saladin ended after 
several battles and a third siege of Aleppo with 
a peace towards the end of 571 (end of June, 1176) 
b> which Saladin w.as finally left in possession 
of the lands conquered by him. He next besieged 

Old Man of the Mountain, the Sljaikh Siniin of 
le * ssasbins [q. V.] m Mas}ad, who had sent his 
Assassins against him several times; but he could 
not take it .as the fanatical Assassins defended it 
vigorous ). e raised tlie siege and received from 

him 

“^alafr ? ^Eo w.as thus disposed of and 

baladin returned to Egypt. 

He considered the building of the Citadel, which 
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he began in this year, a very important task in 
Cairo (sec the art. CAIRO, i. 824 S(/i/.). In Dju- 
mada I, 573 (November, 1177) he suddenly made 
a rapid march into Palestine and laid waste the 
country round Gaza and Ascalon. King Baldwin 
IV opposed him but had to withdraw in face of 
Saladin’s apparent superiority. Saladin’s troops 
thereupon dispersed to plunder the country while 
Baldwin collected the Templars and many Knights 
under the leadership of Raynald of Kerak and 
again appeared upon the scene. Saladin had first 
of all to collect his numerous forces. The armies 
met to the south of Ramla. The Knights distin- 
guished themselves by great bravery so that Sa- 
ladin suffered an annihilating defeat on the 
of Djumada II, 573 (1177) in spite of his supe- 
riority. The victory was so surprising that the 
Crusaders ascribed it to a miracle. Saladin himself 
is said narrowly to have escaped capture: his 
nephew, other leaders and learned men of his 
retinue were taken prisoners. A great thanks- 
giving was held in Jerusalem in honour of the 
victory. One consequence of this defeat was that 
in the next year (574= 117S) King Baldwin built 
a fortress at the Banat Wkub bridge over the 
Jordan, which gave him control over the river 
Jordan and the plain as far as Daniyas, without 
Saladin being able to prevent him. Saladin, who 
had in vain offered the king an indemnity of 
100,000 dinars if he would leave off building, 
had to attack this fortress. He sent his ablest 
general, ^Izz al-Dln Farukh-Shah, his nephew, 
against Baldwin, who suffered a reverse at the 
end of 574 (May, 1179). A year later, Saladin 
succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat upon him 
at Slardj ^Vyun on Muharram 2, 575 (June 10. 
Ii79)j a large number of distinguished PTanks 
were captured. Two months later Saladin took the 
fortress at Jacob’s Ford and levelled it to the 
ground. The next year brought no fighting on a 
large scale. In Muharram, 57 ^ 1180) Bald- 

win concluded a two years’ truce with Saladin. 
Next year Niir al-Dln’s son, Isma'il of Aleppo, 
died. Kis successor, in keeping with his dying 
wibh, was his cousin ^Izz al-Dm Mas^ud, a capable 
soldier, who, however, exchanged Aleppo for Sin- 
djar with his brother Zangl H to obtain a con- 
solidated dominion. In the meanwhile war had 
broken out between Saladin and the Franks as a 
result of the continued raids made by Raynald de 
Chatillon, prince of Kerak. 011 caravans going to 
Egypt. Zangl II, on the other hand, made peace 
with the Franks. Saladin, however, endeavoured 
to obtain sole control of the Muslim lands and 
used the next few years to conquer the rest of 
Syria (Aleppo), in Safar, 579 (June, 1183), and to 
gain the suzerainty of Mesopotamia by occupying 
the most important towns and restoring them as 
fiefs. While there was no lasting peace with the 
Crusaders, fighting on a large scale was avoided 
by both sides and in the same year a four years’ 
peace was concluded between Baldwin V. guardian 
of Raymond III of Tripolis, and Saladin. Soon 
afterwards Baldwin V died and his successor, Guy 
de Lusignan, ascended the throne in the following 
year in spite of Raymond’s objections. Peace was 
again disturbed by Raynald de Chatillon. who 
from Kerak fell upon a large caravan and refused 
to give any satisfaction or compensation. Saladin 
was exceedingly angry and at the end of 582 
(Feb., 1187) invaded the region of Kerak and 


summoned his Egyptian troops to protect the 
pilgrims returning from Mekka, while his Syrian 
troops concentrated at Harim. The Crusaders re- 
cognised the terrible danger. Guy made peace with 
Raymond, troops arrived from all sides so that 
Guy was able to collect an army of 20,000 men 
and take up a position in Saffunya. On RabP II 
17, 583 (June 26, 1 1 87) Saladin arrived south of 
Lake Genezareth and captured the town of Tiberias 
after six days’ siege; the citadel alone held out. 
Raymond in vain warned the Ciusaders against 
leaving their well sheltered position with its ample 
water supply during the frightful heat. His enemies, 
who believed that he had come to an arrangement 
with Saladin, advised the king to attack the Sultan, 
He ordered an advance to be made towards Tibe- 
rias and encamped the night at Hattin [q. v.] where 
the army did not even find sufficient water. In 
spite of very great bravery the Crusaders were 
completely defeated, the king and a considerable 
number of his Knights captured. While Saladin 
gave the king a friendly reception, he slew u ith 
his own hand Raynald, the disturber of the peace, 
and had all the Templars and Knights of St. John 
executed by his Amirs and Kadis. Just as the 
battle of Kurun Hama had secured him rule over 
Syria, the decisive battle of Hattin gave him 
Palestine with Jerusalem, The fortress of Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Samaria, Sidon, Beirut, Batrun, ^Akka 
[q. V.], Ramla, Gaza and Hebron fell. He then ad- 
vanced on Jerusalem and took Bethlehem, Bethania 
and the Mount of Olives in Radjab, 583 (Sept., 
11S7). Saladin first of all encamped to the west 
of the town, the inhabitants of which defended 
themselves bravely; but when he attacked the city 
from a more favourable position in the north and 
used the catapults and ballistas it had to capitulate 
at the end of the month. People of means were 
able to ransom themselves; those who could not 
pay were sold into slavery but several thousands 
were released on the intercession of Muslim 
and Christian persons of standing as were a 
large number of the poor by Saladin himself. 
Only a few sick people were allowed to stay as 
well as those who pledged themselves to pay a 
poll-tax. Everything associated with the Christian 
religion was destroyed, the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
(Dome of the Rock) and the Ak^a mosque ueic 
restored and hospitals and schools built in memory 
of the great event: numerous Aiylibid princes in- 
creased the splendour of these days by their pre- 
sence and their rich foundations. It may be said 
that the whole of Islam joined in celebrating the 
capture of Jerusalem, which had been so ardently 
desired. The consequence of this victory was that 
Saladin gained possession of the cities and for- 
tresses still Christian by force or by capitiilalion ; 
only Antioch, Tripolis, Tyre and a number of 
smaller towns and castles remained in possession 
of the Christians. The remainder of the year wa^ 
unfortunate for Saladin: he made the mistake of 
giving his weak, overtired army no time to re- 
cuperate but went on to besiege lyre. Here he 
suffered a severe reverse owing to the brave de- 
fence of the garrison and his mishaps at sea. 
^Akka was rebuilt and fortified for him after long 
consultations by his Amir Karakul [q. v.]. who 
had already proved his worth by building the 
citadel of Cairo. Saladin, after a futile attempt 
to take Kawkab, then went to Damascus and in 
RabT II, 584 (June, n88) he summoned the 
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Muslim princes of Syria and Mesopotamia with 
their troops for a new campaign. In the course 
of the fighting that followed Ladhiklya, Djabala 
[q. V.], Sahyun, Sarmln and Burziya were captured 
and a seven months’ truce was concluded with 
Bohemund III of Antioch. Saladin on the I®' of 
Ramadan of the same year returned to D.rmascus 
and dismissed his allies from Mesopotamia but 
kept his own forces under arms in order to con- 
quer Safad [q. v.], Kawkab. Kerak and Shawbak. 
This campaign was long but successful and ended 
on the ist of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da, 585 (Dec. n, 11S9) 
with the capture of all these places. 

On learning of the capture of Jerusalem 
Gregory VIII proclaimed a Crusade and after his 
death Clement III continued his efforts. All 
hostilities between European rulers ceased and 
steps were taken to secure a rapprochement between 
Philip II of France and Richard I of England. The 
first reinforcement sent by the new Crusaders was 
a fleet despatched by William of Sicily, which 
relieved Tripolis and henceforth formed a support 
for the Palestine seaports. Gradually larger and 
smaller bodies set out from Europe for the Holy 
Land and all landed in Tyre. The Emperor 
Frederick I undertook a Crusade with numerous, 
well equipped troops ; he went via Constantinople 
after he had in vain challenged Saladin to hand 
over Jerusalem. The Emperor Isaac of Constanti- 
nople, who had made an alliance with Saladin 
which proved ineffective, could not prevent his 
passage. The Franks, reinforced by the continued 
new arrivals, began the siege of '.Akka on Radjab 14, 
5S5 (Aug. 28, 1189), which is considered one of 
the greatest military operations of the Middle .Ages. 
King Guy de Lusignan and the Count of Mont- 
ferrat, who had been taken prisoneis at the taking 
of Jerusalem, had been released by Saladin at the 
request of Queen Sibyl as early as Djumada 1 , 
584 (July, 1188) on pledging themselves not to 
fight again against him: after having been released 
fiom their oath by the patriarch, they began the 
siege of 'Akka relying on the help of Frederick I 
of Germany, Richard I of England and Philip II of 
France and supported at first by continual arrivals 
of Crusaders from many countries of Europe. 
Saladin’s energy was now revealed in its fuilest 
deveiopment and in this several years’ struggle 
the Crusaders learned to know and appreciate 
the great Sultan. 

King Guy led the Franks up to =Akka .after 
two months’ preparations and Saladin arrived next 
day. The struggle for the city was waged by land 
and sea. The Crusaders had the advantage that 
the garrison was almost always cut off fiom the 
sea and suffered from lack of food. Besides, although 
the Crusaders at LAkka were joined by only very 
few German Knights owing to the death of 
Frederick I, they were given a decided superiority 
over the Saracens by the arrival of the armv of 
Philip and more particularly that of Richard I 
and by the regular arrivals of ships with food 
and soldiers. They also had very fine siege artillery 
while the Muslims on their side had very clever 
artificers to make their fire-bombs. Saladin had the 
advantage of the single command, although his 
army was weakened by the long years of war so 
that even the relief of the garrison in 'Akka could 
not be of much avail to him and his own .irmv 
finally mutinied. The Crusaders were hampered by 
their quarrels with one another and the iivalries 


of King Guy and the Count of Montferrat as well 
as those of Richard and Philip. The succeeding 
years were full of fighting by land and sea. Saladin 
in vain endeavoured to get new forces from the 
East through the intervention of the Caliph. On 
the 7'h of l^iimada 11 , 587 (July 12, 1191) the 
garrison capitulated of its own accord without 
waiting for Saladin's decision. The fortress and 
all the prisoners in it were to be handed over and 
the garrison released on paj ment of 200,000 pieces 
of gold. When the money had not been paid at 
the end of a month, Richard had ^.000 prisoners 
put to death. This cruel deed, which was condemned 
by Christian chroniclers also, resulted in all the 
Christian prisoners in the hands of the Muslims 
being slaughtered. Richard soon afterwards captured 
Kaisarlya [q. v.] and fortified Jaffa, while Saladin 
destroyed the fortress of Ramla. Negotiations for 
peace henceforth went on almost without inter- 
ruption between the two combatant parties; the 
principal agent in them was Saladin's brother, 
al-Malik al-‘Adil. The principal demands were the 
cession of Jerusalem and the surrender of the Holy 
Cross; Richard, who was full of romantic ideas, 
afterwards proposed that his sister should many 
‘Adil, who was to rule over Jerusalem ; he followed 
a policy of reconciliation which gradually led to 
peace. He knighted al-Malik al-Kamil [q. v.], ‘Adil’s 
son. After several more battles peace was concluded 
on Sha'ban 23, 588 (N'ov. 2, 1192). Lydda and 
Ramla were divided, .Ascalon razed to the ground 
and the Crusaders allowed to make pilgrimage to 
the Holy Places unarmed. The main cause of the 
conclusion of peace on Richard's side was his 
illness and his desiie to return to England, as 
well as the cessation of reinforcements from Europe. 
In spite of the exeitions of the whole of Europe 
the greater part of Palestine had become Muslim 
under Saladin, except for the strip along the coast, 
and communication between Palestine and Egypt 
secured; Saladin was on friendly terms with 
Bohemund of Antioch. Saladin was able to enjoy 
peace during the few months that he still had to 
live; he strengthened Jerusalem, then went leisuiely 
to Damascus, where he was welcomed with rejoicings 
by the people towards the end of Dhu 'l-Ka'da 
(end of Kovember). Pie spent the winter there 
with his family; he fell ill in Safar, 589 (February. 
*• 93 ) died 14 days later at the age of 55. 
His eldest son received Damascus, his second 
Aleppo, another P-gypt and his brother 'Adil North 
A.rabiaand Mesopotamia. The unity of his dominion 
disappeared within a few years after his death. 
It is not likely that, even if he had lived longer, 
he could have induced his family to come to an 
intelligent arrangement. During his lifetime, how ever, 
he hardly ever had to fight against one of his 
own family. His authority, based on his ability, 
kindness and piety, could not be assailed. Cove- 
tousness was remote from his character; twice — at 
the death of the Fatimid Caliph al-'Adid and at 
the death of the Atabeg Nur al-Din he had 
an opportunity to acquire great wealth. He distri- 
buted the Caliph's treasures to his troops and 
retainers and did not touch Nar al-Din’s wealth 
ut ^ve it to his son. He was fanatical against 
the Crusaders as a body but not as individuals 
an ^ not against the .subjected Christians of his 
empire, although when he came to the throne he 
a rst enforced more stiictly the regulations 
regarding dress for Christians and Jews. He followed 
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the same course as Niir al-Dln and may (see the 
art. aiyUbids) be claimed as a champion of the Sunni 
reaction against Shi'i (Persian) fashion in archi- 
tecture, style and writing of official documents. 
In the last years of his reign the personal relations 
between Muslims and Christians were good; it 
appears that some Muslims were actually knighted 
by Richard, e.g. al-Malik al-Kamil, son of al-Malik 
al-‘Adil. Saladin was beloved and respected by 
his people and with Sultan Baibars [q. v.] and 
Ilarun al-Rashid [q. v.] is to this day the most 
popular figure in the East. In Europe he is 
considered the pattern of chivalry and, as a matter 
of fact, he never was unnecessarily cruel but was 
often magnanimous in releasing prisoners and 
bestow ing gifts (e. g. the citadel of 'Azaz to the 
young sister of al-.Salih Ismahl, several villages 
to Bohemund of Antioch after the peace 
with Richard 1 ). The Arabs have with only 
one exception (a chapter in the romance of 
Baibars) not given Saladin a place in ballad or 
romance, whereas very soon after his death he 
touched the fancy of English minstrels in con- 
nection with Richard, although they depicted him 
in an unfavourable light; in the poetry of the 
French and Italians he is described more favour- 
ably. Modem novelists like Scott in his Talisman 
and Lessing in his Nathan tier IVeise have in- 
troduced him into their works ; to the former he is 
a vigorous Oriental ruler while the latter depicts 
him with as fine feelings as a European. He was a 
friend of theological learning, a patron of scholars 
and a builder cn a grand scale as he showed in 
the Citadel of Cairo and in the restoration of the 
buildings in Jerusalem. 

The epigraphical materials concerning S. have 
been treatedj in a detailed study by G. 
Wiet, Les Inscriptions tie Saladin {Syria, iii. 
307—328). 
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nia there are the biographies by Ibn Khallikan 
and Baha^ al-Din Ibn ^laddad (both also in 
the Rectteil des hist, orient., vol. iii.); the last 
named in English as The Life of Siladin by 
Bella ed-Dtn, ed. by C. W. Wilson, London 


1897; by Von Hammer-Purgstall in the Gemal- 
desaal der Lebensbeschreibnngen grosser ntosli- 
mischer Herrscher, vol. v., Leipzig 1S38, now 
obsolete, and by Stanley Lane-Poole’s brilliant 
and lucid Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Jertisalein in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series, London 1898. On the siege of 'Akka etc. 
see Kate Norgate, Richard Lion-Heart, London 
1924, Index, s. V. Acre and Saladin. On the 
European legends relating to Saladin see Lane- 
Poole, op. cit., ch. xxiii. 377 cqq., where the 
pertinent passage in the romance of Baibars as 
well as Scott’s and Lessing’s characters of Saladin 
are fully discussed (Lane Poole was not aware 
that the passage quoted by him belongs to the 
Baibars romance). On European legends of Saladin 
see Gaston Paris, La Legende de Saladin in the 
Journal des Savants, 1893, and the reprint; cf, 
also Rohricht in his Geschichte des Konigreichs 
Jerusalem, p. 351, note I. (Sobernhein’) 
SALAF (a.) or Salam (a), is regarded by law 
as a permissible purchase {bar). The purchaser 
in this case has to pay the purchase money in 
advance while the seller, on the other hand, is 
only required to deliver the article purchased after 
the expiry of a definite period. That which is 
sold must be a thing which can be replaced, not 
simply mentioned by kind but accurately des- 
cribed in the contract. The place where delivery 
is to be made must also be exactly defined. Ac- 
cording to the Shafi'l school it is not necessary 
to define the date of delivery expressly in the 
contract; if this has not been done, delivery can 
be demanded immediately. In the view of the 
other /'irj/i-schools, however, it is absolutely es- 
sential to state a short period at least for delivery. 
The faklKs in the Hidjaz usually called this 
kind of purchase salam but in the 'Irak the name 
salaf was usual. 

Bibliography. al-Badjuri, Hdshiya , ''aid 
Sharh Ibn Kasim al-Ghazzi, Bulak 1 307, i. 
365 sqq. and other Fikh-books ; al-Dimasjjki, 
Rahmat al-Umma fi 'khtildf al-A^imma, Bulak 
1300, p. q^sqq.'. E. Sachau, Mtihamm. Recht 
nach schafitischer Lchre, p. 301 sqq. 

_ (Th. W. JuYXBOLl) 

SALAM (a.), verbal noun from salima, “to be 
well, uninjured”, used as substantive in the meaning 
of “peace, health, salutation, greeting’’; on the 
statements of the older Arab lexicographers see 
the Lisdn al-'Aiab, xv. 181 — 183, passim. 

The word is of frequent occurrence in the Kor an, 
especially in the Suras, which are attributed to 
the second and third Mekkan periods. The oldest 
passage that contains salam is Sura xcvii. 5. where 
it is said of the Lailat al-Kadi : “It is peace until 
the coming of the dawn”. Salam is also to be 
taken in this meaning in Koran 1 . 33, xv. 46, 
xxi. 69, xi. 50. Salam means peace in this world 
as w'ell as in the next. In the latter meaning we 
find it used in the expression Var al-SalTun, “the 
abode of bliss’’ for Paradise (Sura x. 26, vi. 127). 
In the Medina verse v. 18 which is addressed 
to the ,lhl al-Kitdb wo find the expression Subiil 
al-Salam. the paths of bliss (cf. Isaiah, lix. 8 : 
Dariik Slidldni). 

But salam is most frequently used in the Kor an 
as a form of salutation. Thus in Sura Ivi. 90 (first 
Mekkan period) the people of the right hand are 
greeted by their eompanions in bliss with Salam 
laka “Peace be upon thee” (according to al-BaidawI; 
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for other explanations see the Zisa/t al-’-Arah. xv. i S4, 

8 and the art. allah). Salam (Sura xxxvi. 58, 
xiv. 28, X. 10, xxxiii. 43) or Sallim ’’alaikum (xvi. 34, 
xxxix. 73, xiii. 24) is the greeting which is given the 
blessed in Paradise or on entering Paradise (cf. also 
XXV. 75) t satani^^^ in Sura Ivi. 25 (other 

reading Sdlani"’^ sal 3 m’‘’‘ ; cf. xix. 63) is presumably 
also intended as an auspicious exclamation (other 
interpretations in al-BaidawI). Those on the A'^raf 
[q. V.] call to the dwellers in Paradise salSoi alaikum 
(vii. 44). Salam is also the greeting of the guests 
of Ibrahim and his reply (li. 25, xi. 72: cf. xv. 
52). Ibrahim takes leave with Salam '^ala.ia (xix. 
48) from his father, who thieatens him. In Siira 
XX. 49 Musa in his address to Fir'awn is mad; to 
use the expression al-salam 'ala iina iitabi^a 
'l-Huiia “peace be upon him who follows the righ 
guidance”. According to the first exp!an.atioa in 
al-BaidawI, al-salam here means the greeting of 
the angels and guardians of Paradise; bat as these 
words are not at the beginning of the speech, an 
other interpretation prefers to consider it as an 
afTirmative sentence and to take salam as “security 
from Allah’s wrath and punishment’’ (cf. al-Bailawi 
on the passage and the Lisan al-'^Arai, xv. 183. ~ r./.). 
Salam ''alaikum “peace be upon you’’ is found in 
Sura vi. 54 at the beginning of the message v.hich 
the Prophet has to deliver to the believers and m 
Sura xxvii. 60 a salam is uttered over Allah’s 
chosen servants. As a benediction salam is also 
used repeatedly in Sura xxxvii.. whore at the ' 
end of the mention of each prophet a sal~-,t is ! 
utteied over him (verses 77. 109, 120, 130. iSi: ^ 
cf. also xix. 15. 34). Salam may be used in an ' 
ironical sense in Sura xliii. 89 at parting from tire ' 
unbelievers and salam ^alaikum in Sura xxviii. 55 
(other interpretations in al-Baidawi). This might 
perhaps hold of salaim’!^ Sura xxv. 64. also, wdth 
which the seivants of the Merciful reply to the 
ignoiant {JiahtiFin)^ but the commentators take it 
in the sense of tasallumaa or AwilW"". In Sura 
hx. 23 (Medinese) al-salam occurs as one of the 
names of Allah, which al-BaidawI interpiets as 
masJar used as sifa in the meaning of “the Fault- 
less” (for other explanations cf. Lisan al-'Arab. 
xv^ 182, 7 sqq.^ 20 sqql). Al-Salam in the expressions 
Dai al-SalaiH and Subtil al-Salam is therefore also 
interpreted as a name of Allah (cf. al-Baidawi on 
Sara vi. 127, X. 26, V. 18; LLaii al-^Arab, xv. 

1 82, 2 ry.). The word has even been taken to 
mean Allah in the formula al-salam '■a'aikiim 
(Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. Mafatlh al-Ghaib on Sura 
vi. 54, Cairo 1278, in. 54. 2, 'sq.-, Lisan al-'^Arab 
XV. 1 82, 8 sq.). It is improbable that the greeting 
IS intended in alka ' l-salama in Sura iv. 96: an“ 
other reading is al-salama as in the similar ex- 
pression in iv. 92, 93, xvi. 30, 89. 

The denominative verb sallama is first found 
in the xMedina chapters, namely Sura xxxiii, 56 
where it is recommended to utter salal In y 1 
and salam over the Prophet, and in ‘xxiv. 27 61 
(see below). 

At quite an early period the view became 
established among the Muslims that the salam 
greeting was an Islamic institution. This is how 
ever only correct in so far as the Kor’an recom- 
mends the use of this greeting in a late Mekkan 
passage and in two Medina passages: in vi ca 
It IS commanded to the Prophet: “If those coine 
to you who believe in Our signs say. “Peace be 
upon you” {Salamuu ^alaikum). Your Lord hath 


laid down a law of mercy for himself”; and in 
xxiv. 27; “O ye believers, enter not into dwell- 
ings” which are not your own before ye have 
asked leave and said salam {sva-lusallimu) on 
its inhabitants etc.; similarly xxiv. 61; “If ye 
enter dwellings, say salam upon one another 
(JasaUimu) etc. (cf. a similar prescription Matth., 
X. 12, I.uk., X. 5); iv. 88, where the more ge- 
neral expression for greeting (^liayya) is used, 
is also referred to the salam salutation. But 
Goldziher has pointed out (Z. D. M. C., xlvi. 
22 sqk) and quoted passages from poets in 
support of the view that salam was already 
in use as a greeting before Islam. The corres- 
ponding Hebrew ani Aramaic expressions Shalom 
/vA 7 , Shylam lak {Jrkdn)^ Shelama '''^lak^ which 
go back to Old Testament usage (cf. Judges, xix. 
20, 2 Sam., xviii. 28, Dan., x. 19, I Chr., xii. 19), 
were also in use as greetings among the Jews and 
Christians (cf. Dalman, Gramm, d. jud.-palastin. 
Aramliisch-., Leipzig 1905, p. 244); according to 
Talmud Yr rush ilmi. Slrdifit.^ iv. 35b, Shalom 'ali- 
kdm was Israel’s greeting. Cf. also Pcshitta Mt., x. 
12. xxvi. 49, Luk., X. 5, xxiv. 36, Joh., xx. 19,21, 
26, and Payne Smith, TV/vr. 5 io 7 i:f«r, col. 4189 n/.). 
A very great number of Nabataean inscriptions 
further show the use of to express good 

wishes in North-west Arabia and the .Sinai Pe- 
ninsula (C. /. 5 ., II, Lnscriptioncs Aramaeae. i. N®. 
288 twice repeated in N'o. 244, 339, thrice 
repeated in N®. 302) and the .\rabic s-l-m frequently 
occurs in the .Safaite inscriptions as a benedictive 
term. Cf. E. Littmann , Zur Entzifferung der 
Safa-InschrifUn., Leipzig 1901, p. 47, 52 ry., 55, 
5^1 57 i 59 i 64, 66, 67, 70; do., Semitic 

Inscriptions., New York-London 1905, Safaitic la- 
ser., N®. 5, 8. 12, 15, 69, 128, 134. 

If the line salamaka rahbana ft kiilli fadjri"- 
quoted in the Lisan al-^Arab, xv. 183, 5 from below, 
were genuine and really by Cmaiya b. Abi ’l-.Salt, 
one might perhaps conclude from it that there 
was a benedictory use of the salam formula in 
the morning service in certain monotheistic circles 
of North Arabia. Presumably the usage, influenced 
by Christian and Jewish views, had given the 
word a special significance in the region of Ara- 
maic culture. Lidzbarski’s suggestion {Ztschr. fur 
Semitistik, i. 85 sqq.') that salam reproduces the 
idea expressed by need not be discussed 

here but his explanation of Islam as the infinitive 
of a denominative verb aslama formed from salam- 

iruTitflx (“to enter into the state of salam’’), 

cannot be reconciled with such expressions fre- 
quent in the Koran a, aslama wadjhahn li 'llah- 
aslanui li-Rahb alSrilamln etc. 

Muhammad must have placed a high religious 
value on the salam formula as he considered it 
the greeting given by the angels to the blessed 
and used it as an au-picious salutation on the 
prophets who had preceded him. A salam, like 
that in the tadiilihiid (see below) or like the 
salutation of peace which closes the salat and has 
Its parallel in the Jewish tfhilla (cf. E. Mitt- 
woch, Zur Eiilstehunqigesch’ichte des islam. Gebels 
«.^A«*Kr in the Abh. Pr.Ak. W.. ph.-h. Kl.,1913, 
r . 2, p. 18), may have been from the first an 
essential feature of the ritual of divine service. 
According to a tradition (al-Bukhari, al-Istfdhan, 
bab 3 al-Adhan, bab 148, 150), originally they 
uttered the at the close of the salat on 

Allah, on Djibril, Mika’il and other angels. With the 
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remark that Allah is himself the salam (cf. Korean, 
lix. 23) the Prophet disapproved of this and laid 
down what should be said in the ln.^ahJ2uJ[^.s^\ 
the salam utterance belongs to it in the form 
given below. On varying traditions regarding the 
tashahkacl see al-Shafi'i, Kii. al~Umm^ Cairo 1321, 
i. 103 sqq.-^ cf. also Goldziher, I'bcr liie Eulcgien 
etc. in the Z. D.M.G.^ 1 . 102). 

In the ritual of the salat as legally prescribed 
the benediction on Allah and the salam on the 
Prophet, on the worshipper and those present and 
on Allah’s pious servants precede the confession 
of faith in the tashahhud (al-salatnu ''alaita. ayyvhd 
'l-nabiyn^ wa-iahtnatti 'lldlii ■H'a-bayakatuhit ; al- 
salamu ^alaind wal^alci '■ibadi 'Haiti 'l-sahJnna'). 
Among the compulsory ceremonies of the salat 
there is also at the end of it the to/rwnr/ the 
fuller form of which consists in the worshipper in 
a sitting position turning his head to right and 
left and saying each time al-salamtt ^alaikam wa- 
rahmatu 'Hah. Cf. al-BadjUrl, Hdshiya ''aid shark 
Ibn Kasim al-Qha:zl 'aid main Abi Shtuljd'.^ Caiio 
1321, i. 168, 170; 

The preference of the Koran for the salam 
formula and its liturgical use may have contributed 
considerably to the fact that it soon became con- 
sidered an exclusively Muslim greeting {tahiyat 
al-islani). As already mentioned above, the Kor’an 
prescribes the salam on the Prophet to follow the 
tasliya. Tradition leports that the latter endeavour- 
ed to introduce it. When 'Umair b. Wahb was 
brought before him and gave him the pagan greeting 
(an'iinU sabahaa), the Prophet said ; “Allah has given 
us a better greeting than thine, namely al-saldm, 
the greeting of the dwellers in Paradise (Ibn 
Plisham, ed. Wiistenfeld. p. 472 i/i/ra sq.\ al-Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, i. 1353, 10 ^77.) Those around him are 
also said to have been eager to introduce this 
greeting. Al-Wakidi relates that ‘Crwa b. Mas'ud, 
who immediately after his conversion wanted to 
convert his own townsmen in Ta’if to Islam, called 
the attention of the Thakif, who saluted in the 
heathen fashion, to the greeting of the dwellers 
in Paradise, (Ibn SaM, al-Tabakdt. v. 369; 

Sprenger, Das Lebcn .... des Mohammad.^ iii. 4S2; 
Goldziher, Mult. Stud.., i. 264). .According to Ibn 
Ishak, al-Mughira b. Shu'ba instructed the deputation 
to Muhammad from the Thakif how they weie to 
salute the Prophet, but they would only use the 
greeting of the Djahiliya (Ibn Hisham, p. 916, 5 
ry;/.; al-Tabari, i. 1290. g sqq.-, Sprenger, cf. cit.., 
iii. 485; Goldziher, Icc. citl). The Jens are said to 
have distorted this greeting with respect to Mu- 
hammad to al-sdm 'alaika “death to you’’, where- 
upon the Prophet answered ica-'alaikitm “and to 
you” ( al-Bukhari. al-Islf dhdn^ bab 22; al-Adab.ih. 
38; Lisdn al-'Arab., xv. 206). According to Ibn 
SaM (of. cit.., iv /i. 163, 15), Abii Dharr was the 
first to greet the Prophet with the Muslim gieeting. 
In the same author (of. oit.., iv/i. 82, 2) we find 
salam 'alaikum at the beginning of a letter from 
Mu'awiya to Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI. 

The expressions which could be used were 
salam or salam 'alaikum (-kd) or al-saldm 'alaikum. 
Umm Aiman is said to have used simply {al-')saldm 
to the Prophet (Ibn Sa'd, of.cit.^yin. 163,7 
9 sq.'). In the Kor’an the use of salam 'alaikum 
preponderates. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi endeavours to 
explain that the indefinite form is preferable and 
expresses the conception of perfect greeting (of. 
oil., ii. 500, 35 sqq.., iii. 512, n sqq.). Following 


him al-Sha&‘i is said to have preferred saldm’‘n 
'alaika in the tashahhud [of. cit.. iii. 512, 3^); 
but the Shafid school also allows the definite 
form here (al-BadjQrl, of. cit.., i. 168; Lisdu al- 
'Arab.ys.\. 182, 12 27.). The formula a/-M/aOT 'alaikum 
was, how'ever, much used as a greeting. This 
undetermined form is expressly prescribed in the 
taslitna (Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, cf. cit.., ii. 501, 5; 
al-Badjuri, of. cit ., i. 170; Lisdn al-'Arab, xv. 182, 
»3 sqq.). As a return greeting wa-'alaikurti al-saldm 
became usual (for further details on this inversion 
see Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, of. cit.. ii. 500, 29 
sqq., iii. 512, 21 sqql). According to Ibn Sa'd (of. 
cit., iv/i. 115, 19 sq.), 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar replied 
with salam 'alaikum. 

According to some traditions, Muhammad had 
described the expression 'alaika 'l-saldm as the 
salutation to the dead and insisted on being greeted 
with al-saldm Wu/Ta (al-Tabari, iii. 2395; Ibn al- 
Athfr, al-Kihdya fl GJiarib al-Hadlth tea' l-Athar, 
Cairo 1311. ii. 176 below). The first named form 
of the greeting is actually found in elegiac verscs 
(of. cit., ii. 177; Lisdn al-'Aiab, xv. 182). But 
there are also traditions in which the Prophet 
greets the dead in the cemeteiy with an expression 
beginning with (al-)saldm (al-TabarT, iii. 2402. 10 
sqq.', Ibn al-.Athir and Lisdn al-'Arab, loc. cit.). 
'Abd Allah b.'Umar also on returning from a journey 
is said to have saluted the graves of the Prophet, 
of Abu Bakr and of his father with al-saldm 'alaika 
(Ibn Sa'd. of. cit., iv/i. 1 1 5, 5 sqq.). 

The salam formula was very early extended by 
the additon of the words tva-r ahmaiu 'lldhi or u'a- 
rahmatu 'lldhi "a.'a-barakdtuhu. The first extension 
became used in the taslima and the second in 
the tashahhud (cf. above). Applicating the Kor^anic 
commandment (iv. 88: “when ye are saluted 
with a salutation, s.alute the person with a better 
than his or at least retuin it”) it is recommended 
(sunna) in the return greeting to add the wish 
of blessing and benediction or occasionally, when 
replying to a simple salam, only the former (cf. 
al-Bukhari, al-Isli'dhdn. bab 16, 18, 1 9). If anyone 
is saluted with the threefold formula, he must 
reply with the same (Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on 
Sura iv. 88, cf. cit., ii. 502, 14 sqq ). According to 
I ,ane and Custems^, 1. 229, note), the three- 
fold formula was veiy common as a return greeting 
in Egypt; cf. also Nallino. L'Arabo farlato in 
Egitto^, Milan 1913. p. 121. In Mekka it ia 
comparatively rarely used; the reply usual there 
is wc'alckum cs-saldm zvar-rahma (loe-rahmatii 'lldh 
or n’al-ikrdm)', cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Melkani- 
sche Sprichzoorfcr u. Redensarten, The Hague 1886. 
p. 1 18. Landberg (Etudes sur les dialectes de I'. Arabic 
miridionalc, ii. 7S8, note) thinks that the longer 
form recalls the priest’s blessing in \um., vi. 24 — 26. 
The application of 'alaikum to a single person is 
explained by saying that the pluial suffix includes 
the two accompanying angels or the spirits attached 
to him (i. e. the person; Fakhr al-Din al-Razf, of. 
cit., ii 501, 19 sqq.', cf. iii. 513, 17 sqqd). 

At the conclusion of a letter the expresssion zcal- 
saldma {^alaika, -kum) is often used, e.g. Ibn Sa'd. of. 
cit., i./ii. 27. 17, 27. 28, 2, 5, =3: 29 i 13. AI-Harui 
(Durrat al-Glmzczods. ed. Thorbecke. p. 208. 9 sqql) 
disapproves of the use here of the indefinite form 
(saidmun). which, according to the more correct use, 
should only be used at the beginning. — Wal-saldm 
has occasionally the meaning of “and that is the end 
of it” (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit., p. 92). 
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In keeping with Korean xx. 48, it became usual to 
use the form al-salam’‘ ’’ala man ittaba^a 'l-htida 
to non-Muslims when necessary (cf. Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, op. cit.., ii. 50 1, 26 ry'/., iv. 706. i., n/.). 
It is found, for example, in letters ascribed to Mu- 
hammad (al-Bukhail, al-lstf dlian. bah 24; Ibn 
Sa'd, op. cit..^ i/ii. 28. 10 sq.\ cf. line 6 there at the 
beginning of the letter; salam’m "ala man amana'). 
Papyri of the year 91 (jlo) bear early testimony 
to its use {Papyri Schcti— Reinhardt., i.. ed. by 
C. H. Becker, Heidelberg 1906, i. N”. 29. ii. 40 
iii. 87ry.,x. 1 1, xi. 7, xviii. 9). A letter from Muham- 
mad to the Jews of Makna concludes, however, 
with wa 'l-salam (Ibn Sa'd, op. cit.., i/ii. 28, 03): 
similarly a letter to the Christians in Aila {ibid.., 
p. 29, 12 sql). In Iladith also a tendency is no- 
ticeable not to deny the sal am greeting, at least 
as a reply, to unbelievers and the Ahl al-Kildb 
(cf. al-Tabari, al-Tafsir-, v. ill sq.-, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, loc. cit.). 

On the rules and limitations regarding salutation 
cf. the article TASLlvr. 

Salii/n means also a salaioiit litany, which is 
pronounced from the minarets every Friday about 
half an hour before the beginning of the midday 
seivice befoie the atfhan. This part of the liturgy 
is repeated inside the mosque before the beginning 
of the regular ceremonies by several people with 
good voices standing on a diH-a (Goidziher, Vbcr die 
J-:uh\qien., ziQ. in the Z.D.M.G.. 1. 103 ry.; cf. I.ane, 
op. oit.., y 1 1 7). The same name is given to the 
benedictions on the Prophet which are sung dining 
the month of Ramadan about lualf an hour after 
midnight from the mimirets (Lane. op. cit.., ii. 264). 

The auspicious formula ‘^alailii 'l-salam., which, I 
according to the strictly orthodox opinion, like | 
the tasjiya., should only follow the names of Prophets, I 
luit was more freely used in the earlier liteiature I 
(cf. also^ al-Bukhan, al-lstPdhan., bah 43: Fatima ' 
\rlai/!a y-salam), was used by the Shi'a with- 
out limitation of '.Ali and his descendants also 
(Goidziher, y. cit., Z.D.M.G., 1. 121 sqq.-. Fakhr 
al-Din al-RazI, op. cit., iii. 511 sqql). 

1 he Sunni s of British India make a magical 
use of the so-called seven sala/n's which refer to 
Sura xxxvi. 58, xxxvii. 77, 109, 120, 130; xxxi.x. 
73, xcvii. 5. In the morning of the festival of ' 
Akhir-i Cahar-shamba (see akhir) they wiite the : 
seven sal am's or have them written with saffron- ■ 
water, ink, or rosewater on the leaf of a man<ro- ' 
tree or a sacred fig-tree, or of a plantain. They '• 
then wash off the writing in water and drink it ■ 
in the hope that they may enjoy peace and happi- ' 
ness (DjaTar Sharif— llerklots. Islam in India or ' 
the Qanim-i Islam, new ed. by AV. Crooke, London : 
1921, p. 186 sq.). 

On coins (sometimes abbreviated tor) means I 

“of full weight, complete-’ (cf. J. G. StickeLZIur -^ross ' 
herz. Orient. Mimzcabinet zu Jena (Handb. dSlor- ! 
ycnl. Munzkunde) Leipzigt845, i- 43 tqc, 0. Codiing- 

ton, ,1 Manual of Musiilman Xumismatics.'L.onAon \ 

1904. p 10. ' ' 

n ibltography. In addition to that mention- i 

ed m the article: Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, „/ ! 

/arid, Bulak 1293. i. 276 sq.-. Lane, op. cit i ! 

298 sqq.-, Landberg, Etudes sur Ics dialectes de i 
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Leiden 1905—191^^ 
(C. VAN Arendonk) 


SALAMA r>. RADJA , governor of Egypt 
fromjm 1-IJidjdja l6t (August 30 to Septembe^ 
27. 77») until Muharram 162 (October 778). 


Bibliography', al-Tabari, cd. de Goejc, 
iii. 492, 493 ; Ibn al-Athir. KTimil, vi. 38, 39 ; 
Corpus Papvro! wn Rauiei /, iii. Series Arabica, ed. 
A. (irohmann, I li. 119, 120. (A. Gkohmann) 

SALAMA b.'^ANDAL, a poet of pre-islanuc 
times, was a member of the clan al-Harith, whicli 
belonged to the large division Sa'd al-L'izr of the 
tribe TamTm. He is numbered among the excellent 
poets of the Djahiliya of whom only few poems 
are preserved. He must have flourished during 
the second half of the sixth century of our era, 
as the most prominent event in his life recorded 
is about his brother .\hmar (sometimes misspelled 
Ahmad). When ‘.-Vmr b. Kulthum, the chief of the 
tribe of Taghlib, made his raid south, .-Mjmar 
was made a prisoner by L\mr, but released with- 
out ransom upon the petition of Salama {Dlioan 
of 'Amr, Introduction to poem N". 2 ; A qh ani. 
ix. 183, is). Whether there is an error on the 
part of Arab tradition is not certain, but in the 
Di'd-an of Salama we are told in the notes 
on poem N®. 8 (edition Cheikho) the same thing hap- 
pened to .Ahmar with a certain .Safsa'a b. Mahmud 
b. “Amr b. Marthad. The latter probably belonged 
to the KaisI clan of "-\mr who resided as allies 
{linlafa') among the tribe of ^aiban, or he may 
have belonged to the celebrated Vamanite family 
of Marthad. In his longest poem Salama refers 
to the death of al-Nu'man, king of al-Hira, who 
was trampled to death by elephants at the order 
of the Persian king Paruez {Dhoan, N'>. 3, v. 39 : As- 
mif-tyat, NO. 53, v. 39). Further the Xakafi of 
Djarir and Farazdak give two poems by Salama, 
not in the Dhoan, in which he celebrates the 
victory of ^adud, in which the clan of Min^ar, 
also a division of Sa'd al-Fizr, defeated the tribe 
of Bakr b. Wa’il. These two events place the 
life-time of Salama towards the end of the sixth 
century. The time of his death cannot be fixed; 
he did not live to the time of Islam and none of 
his descendants appear to be named in the bio- 
graphies of early Muslims. 

Cheikho is mistaken when he assumes that 
Salama is identical with the renowned chief Salma 
b. Djandal b. Nahshal, the latter being of the 
clan Nahshal b, Darim and related to Mudja,shi', 
the ancestor of the poet al-Farazdak. Salama is 
reputed to excel in the description of horses. 
His collected poems have come down to us in 
two old _ manuscripts, which were edited by 
Cheikho in 1920. This Dhoan contains only nine 
poems or fragments of such, 135 verses in all, 
to which the editor has added a further 36 verses 
collected from various sources and to which I 
can add only one verse quoted in the Kitdb al- 
Ain (ed. Baglidad), p. 108. We have no reason 
doubt the genuineness of most of the verses. 
The poet speaks in them of departed youth which 
unfortunately is no guide to hi.s age, as such 
statements belong to the ordinary phraseology of 
such poems. That he mentions Allah (N«. i, v. 12) 

as I belmve that before Muhammad some form 

nni.vT influence of Christi- 

was widespread in Arabia, 
though the form al-llah is probably the correct 
for^ m earlier times. He mentions swords of 

mrnHorH "■’'‘‘'h are seldom or never 

mentioned in veises of later times, as swords were 

wwitina^^"^ ol^tained from there. That he mentions 
g or even inkstands and parchment (N". 
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3, V. 2) is not at all strange as these things were 
more widely known than is generally admitted. 
His poetry has otherwise the stamp of what is 
called Bedouin poetry, a rather unfoUunate de- 
signation as it gives a wrong impression (cf. the 
art. sha'ir). The text of the Ditua/i is a com- 
bination of the Ba.srian (Asma'i) and the Kufic 
(Abu 'Amr al-Shaibani) school, of whom the latter 
will generally be found more reliable, but un- 
fortunately the recensions are not kept apart in 
this case to discern any differences. It would be 
wrong to assume that they collected the poems; 
their work was the commenting of the text which 
they found handed down by earlier scholars. The 
edition by Cl. Huart (y. 1910) is superseded 

by that of Cheikho (Beyrouth 1920), which con- 
tains all that is known about Salama. 

Bibliography. Mufaddaliyat ed. Lyall, 
N't. 22, text and translation; ed. Cairo, i. 54; 
ed. Thorbecke, N“. 20; Asma’^iydt.^ ed. Ahll 
wardt, N“. 53 ; Muhammad b. Sallam, ed. Ilel- 
(Leiden 1916), p. 36; B'akTiid.^ ed. Bevan. p. 
147 — 148; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitdb al-Shfr.^ ed. de 
Goeje, p. 147 ; Poetes Chretiens, ed. Cheikho, 
p. 486 — 491. Verses of Salama are cited in 
most books dealing with ancient Arabic poetry 
e. g. in the Lisdn aid Arab times. 

(F. Krenkow) 

SALAMANCA, the capital of the Spanish 
province of Salamanca, on the right bank of 
the river Tormes, 172 miles by rail N.W. of 
Madrid, with a population of 25,690 (1900). 
In the Roman period the city was constituted a 
military station, being the ninth on the Via Lata, 
which was the great highway of Spain, running from 
Merida to Saragossa. Trajan bmlt a magnificent 
bridge there, the original piers of which still exist. 
Like the rest of Spain the city suffered from the 
Gothic invasion. 

It was a greater change for the city, when 
MQsa, the governor of Africa, appeared with 
18,000 picked men in Southern Spain (712), and 
began a methodical campaign in the Peninsula. 
Capturing Seville, Carmona and Merida, he covered 
the road that many a Roman legion had tramped 
before him, until he came before Salamanca. The 
city, which once had all the dignity and defiance of 
a Roman fort, offered but a poor resistance to the 
Muslim warriors. But although the district rvas 
now in the hands of foreigners, the inhabitants 
found their masters not Impossible tyrants. If 
they paid their tax , and followed their faith , 
without unduly propagating it, their lives and 
their property were safe. Indeed, they soon found 
that a new intellectual life had come to the city, and 
they had to bow before the classical and oriental 
learning of the invaders. It is by no mere chance 
that Salamanca boasts of the oldest and largest uni- 
versity in Spain. Its foundations were laid by 
the unpromising pioneers of Islam. 

Ibn al-AthIr states that in May 757 A.D. (24 .\.H.) 
King .Alphonso opened an attack on the Moors, 
and drove them out of Salamanca, but this does 
not seem to have been anything more than a 
predatory raid. The city, however, was never a 
Muslim possession in the sense that Cordova or 
Seville was. It certainly was considered an admir.able 
piece of work of Ibn Abl 'Arar, when in Sept. 
977 he succeeded in capturing the suburbs 
of the city from the Christians, for he was re- 
warded with the title of Dhu ’l-Wizaratain and a 


princely salary. So the fate of Salamanca wavered 
fiom decade to decade, until finally through in- 
ternal disunion, and the more determined hosti- 
lity of the Spanish Christians, Moorish pride and 
power were swept from the city in 1055, never 
more to be re-instated. 

The University, founded officially in 1220 by 
Alphonso IX of Leon, was in itself sufficient 
to give distinction to .Salamanca, through all the 
succeeding centuries, until the great battle of 
1812, when Wellington settled the fate of the 
Flench in the Peninsula. 

Bibliography. — Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil.^ 
index ; Villar y Macias , Hisioria de Sala- 
manca.^ 3 vols., Salamanca 1887; H. Rashdall, 
Universities of Eiuope in the Middle Ages ^ 
3 vols., London 1895; Lapunya, La Vniversidad 
de Salamanca y la cultura espahola en el siglo 
.V///, Paris 1900; Dozy, Histoire des Miisul- 
mans d'Espagne.^ Leiden 1861; al-Makkari, 
History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain. 
transl, P. de Gayangos, O. T. F., London 1840. 

(T. Crouther Gordon) 
SALAMlYA, a small town in Syria in the 
district east of the Orontes, about twenty-five miles 
S. E. of Hama and thirty-five (a day’s journey) 
N. E. of Hims (for the exact situation cf. Kiepert's 
map in Oppenheim, Vom Mittclmeer zum PcrsiscJun 
Golf^ i. and part ii. 401). It lies in a fertile plain 
1500 feet above sea level, south of the Djabal 
al-.Vla and on the margin of the Syiian steppe. 
The older and more correct pronunciation was 
Salamya (al-J-?takhru B. G. A.^ i. 61; Ibn al- 
Fakih, B.G.A., v. no) but the form Salamlya is 
also found very early (al-MukaddasI, B,G.A..^m. 190; 
Ibn Khordadhbeh. B.G.A.^ vi. 76, 98) and it is 
' now the form almost universally in use (cf. also 
Yakut, ed. Wustenfelcl, iii. 123, and 

■ Littmann, Si:mUic Inscriptions^ p. 169 sq^. The 
I nisba from the name is Salami. The town seems to 
' be the ancient Salamias or Salaminias, which flour- 
ished in the Christian period, but the references 
of the classical authors to this place are uncertain. 
Yakut (iii. 123) gives a popular etymology. The 
town, he says, was originally called Sa/arn-mP 
after the hundred surviving inhabitants of the 
destroyed town of al-Muhafika. 

The situation of the town was important as an 
outpost of Syria, where main routes from the steppe 
(Palmyra) and '^Irak joined j but it was never of 
any great military importance. It was conquered 
by the Arabs in the year 15 A. H. and became 
one of the towns of the Djund of Ilims ; it was 
only after 1500 in the Mamluk period that it was 
placed in the district of Hama for administrative 
purposes. In the second century of the Hidjra, 
after the victory of the ^Abbasids, the descendants 
of the ^Abbasid Salih b, ^Ali b. 'Abd Allah b. 
"Abbas settled in Saiamiya. The town is said to 
be most indebted to Salih’s son, “^Abd Allah, who 
rebuilt it and made arrangements for the irriga- 
tion of the neighbourhood. This '^Abd Allah was 
held in high esteem by his cousins, the Caliphs. 
He married the sister of al-Mahdi and became 
governor of the Trak. This Caliph visited him 
in Salamlya and was astonished at 'Abd Allah s 
dwelling there (al-Tabari, ni. 5 *^*^)* 
other references to the fact that many “Ha^imls 
lived in Salamlya. 

Almost nothing has survived of this period. 
There is the foundation inscription ol a mosque 
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on a stone (not in si/n) at the entrance to the 
citadel. It is piobable that this inscription is dated 
150 (767) and that it belonged to a mosque founded 
by those Hashiinis, which may have been destroyed 
about 290 (902/3) by the Karmatians. Still another 
inscription dating from an 'AbbSsid has been iound 
in the citadel; according to Littir.ann's piobable 
suggestion, it belongs with two other inscriptions 
to°fhe period from 280 (893) (or. fer another \ lew, 
see M. Hartmann in the Z. D. P. 1 '., xxiv. 55). 
The fact that Salamiya was the cenlie of an im- 
portant branch of the llashimis and the isolated 
position of the town perhaps account for the 
fact that about 250 (864) it became the secret 
centre of Ismahli propaganda. It is difficult to 
ascertain who was the first Grand Master of 
the Isma'iliya to settle in Salamiya; in any case 
it does not seem to have been so eaily as “^Abd 
Allah b. Maimun himself (as de Sacy, E.xfosi de 
la Pension Jes Druzes^ Paris 1838, Introd., p. 71, 
166 supposes), for the latter, as de Gocje {Mcmcim 
cur les Carmathi's dii .Bfl/iniiw, Leiden 1886, p. 19) 
makes probable, was probably never in Salamiya. 
The first leader to be sent here was apparently 
Husain b. ‘Abd Allah h. Maimun (de Goeje, op. 
«V., p. 21), whose son, Sa'id 'Ubaid Allah, destined 
to become the first Fatimid Caliph, was born in 
Salamiya in 259 or 260 (S73/74) (Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayai al-A’^yon^ ed. Wustenfeld, NL 365); ac- 
cording to a biassed statement in Ibn al-Atlilr 
(viii. 22), 'Ubaid Allah was the son of a smith in 
Salamiya whose widow aftcrwaids married Hus.ain. 
When Husain died about 270 (883/4) his brother 
.Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah b. Maimun, also known as 
Ibn ShaUghlagh, became Grand Master and gur.rdiaii 
of his nephew' 'Ubaid .Allah, till his death (about 
280 = 893/4). 'Ubaid -Allah continued to reside in 
.Salamiya till 289 (902) when he set out on his 
successful journey to North Africa (de Goeje, op, 
cU..^ p. 64). In the ne.vt year the town was piac- 
tically wiped out by the Karmatians from 'Iralj 
under their leader Husain, who had assumed the 
title of Mahdi. Of all towns in Syria, Sahimiya, 
as home of the former companions in faiili and 
later bitter enemies of the Karmatians, was treated 
the worst (de Goeje, cp. cit.^ p. 50). Soon after- 
wards, how ever, the Syrian towns were reconquer- 
ed by the Caliph. It is not impossible that the 
quadrangular citadel in the centre of the town 
goes back to the Isma'ili period; according to 
van Ilerchem, it belongs to an early period ar- 
chitecturally. 

In the fourth (.xth) century, Salamiya must have 
been in an area inhabited by Eeduins (Saif al- 
UawTa's campaign; cf. Hartmann in the Z.D.P.V. 
xxii. 175, 176). .At the end of the fifth (xiih) century’ 
it was included in the possessions of the brigand 
chief^ Khalaf b. Mula'ab (AI. Hartmann reads 
MaU'ib), who acknowledged Fatimid suzerainty. 
There is evidence of this in an inscription in Kufic 
characters on the door beam of the mosque of 481 
(1088). According to Ibn al-.Athir (x. 184). Khalaf 
took Salamiya in 476 (1083); he was then already 
master of Ilinis. But in 485 he lost Hims and the 
lands that went with it to the SalijjQk' TuiusJj 
brother of Malik .Shall. In the Inscription Khalaf 
says that he has erected a mashad on the tomb of 
Abu T-Hasan 'All b. Djarii, whose servant (mrir) 
he calls himself (Khalaf is very fully dealt with by 
M. Hartmann, Z. D. P. H., xxiv. 58—65). ‘ 

Luring the Crusades Salamiya is never mentioned 


as a fortress but fiL-quenlly as a meeting-place for 
the Muslim ainue.s. I’olKiL.illy it h.i,s always shared 
the f.rte of l.Iiiiiy [q.v.]. Thus it passed to Kidwaii, 
son of T'utush. in 490 (1102 3). In 532 (1137/8) 
the -Atabeg Zangi, who was then besieging Hinis, 
set out from b.iLinin.i on his campaign against 
the Greeks at Miai/ar (Ibn al-.AtJur, xi. 3O sq.) and 
in 570 11174^75) .'s.ilaJiu ulitaiiied the town lo- 
oether with Hun., and ILinCi from the Amir Fnklir 
al-Lin al-Za'farani (Ibn al-.Aihir, xi. 276). In 626 
(1229) we find al-.\Iabk al-Kamil in Salamiya as 
a starting point for Trakt the lord of Hama came 
there to submit to him. Two years later, al-Kaniil 
gave the town to .Asad al-lhii Shiikuh, who rebuilt 
the fortress of Shumaimjsh noith of it on one of 
the peaks of the Djabal al-.\'la (Ibn al-.Athir, xii. 
31S. 329) which had been destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1157 (Kam.al al-Din, Hisloire i/’.TA'/, 
transl. Blodiet, Baris 1900, p. 21). 

In 1299, the Egyptian army was defeated at 
Salamiya by the Mongols under (Ihazan; the battle 
was followed by the brief Mongol occupation of 
the city of Damascus. 

In the eighth (xivdi) century. Salamiya was part 
of the important frontier lands (called al-Sharkiya) 
of the mamlaka of Damascus. Abu T-Fida', in 
whose territory as lord of Hama the town lay 
during the Mamluk period, mentions an aqueduct 
between Salamiya and Hama. In 726 (1326) he 
went with his troops to clear out this channel 
(autobiography of -Abu T-Fida' in the Rcc. dis Hist, 
dcs Crois., Hist. Oritnt.^ i. 168, 185). This aque- 
duct no longer exists. Perhaps it is the same as 
is mentioned Ly al-Dimaghki (p. 207) as in exist- 
ence between Ilims and Salamiya and built by 
the '.AbbSsid 'Abd .Allah b. Salih. At this time 
' Yakut (iii. 123) speaks of seven prayer-niches 
near Salamiya below which some tablTin were 
bulled; he also mentions the tomb of al-Nu'man 
b. Bashir, the companion of the Prophet. 

Under Turkish rule, the town ceased to be of 
importance. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was entirely deserted, probably on account of 
the lack of adequate protection against the Beduins. 
But an Isnia'ili Shaikh from the Nuyairi mountains 
settled there and succeeded in settling the place 
w ith his followers. The Shailyb, whom van Berchem 
met in 1895, was a young man who traced his 
descent from 'Abd Allah b. Maimun. These Is- 
. ma'ills in a short time made the town very pros- 
perous, which induced the Turkish government (in 
1892) to create a special kada of Salamiya in the 
sandjak of Hama in the wilayet of Bairut. The popu- 
, lation oi the kada is given by Cuinet (1896) as 
53iC>S4, of whom the smaller half are Muslims and 
the larger Christians. The town itself is said by the 
same aullionty to have 6,000 inhabitants, in 
addition to the Driues (by whom he probably 
means the l.snia'illya). The irrigation is excellent; 
the crops of the district consist mainly of corn 
■ and legumes. 

I On the fortress of Shumaimish see van Berchem 
, and Fatio, Voyage e?i Syrie^ i. 171, 173. 

I P i b I i o g r a p h y •. The Arab geographers 
I originated in the text fiom the Pibl. Gecgr. Arab.', 
1 Piie geographischen Nachrichten 

, ttber Paldstina und Syrien in Halil az-Zdhiris 
I '^zuhdat half uA;va/;i( 7 /H'’, a Tubingen dissertation 
of 1907, p. 42 sq , 60; Gaudefroy-Demombyne.s, 
I La Syiie a I epoqiie des ALamelouks.^ Paris 1923, 
P- 75 ; G. I.e Strange, Palestine under the 
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Moslems^ London 1890, p. 510, 528; E. Sachau, 
Reise in Syyien und Mdsopotaniien^ Leipzig 1883, 
p. 66', M. Hartmann, Bdtrlige ziir Kenntnis 
der syrischen Steppe^ Z. D. P. H., xxii. 1 5 1 sqq.^ 
xxiii. loS sqq.\ M. van Berchem and E. Fatio, 
Voyage tn Syrie^ i., Cairo 1914, p. 167 — 171; 
Rectieil des Histoi iens des Cy'oisades^ Historiens 
Orientaux^ iii. 29S (Ibn Shaddad), 546 (^Alipdt 
al-Zama/i)^ 592 (Kamal al-Din), v. I So sq, (Aba 
Shama) ; M. v. Oppenheim , Vom Miltclmeer 
zum Pershchen Golf^ i., Berlin 1899, p. 124 ri/., 
305 ; V. Cuinet, Syrie^ Liian et Palestine^ Pa- 
ris 1896, p. 436, 453 sq.\ Sami, Kamus al- 
AVa/!!, iv. 2609. On the inscriptions cf. Rey, 
Rapport sur une mission scientifique accomplie 
en i%6q. — lS6j dans le Nord de la Syrie (Ar- 
chivis des ATissions scientifiques et litteraires^ 
second series, iii. 345 ■ M. Hartmann, Die ara- 
bisehen Jnschiiften in Salamja, Z.D.P.V., xxiv. 
49 — 68 ; E. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions^ New 
York 1905, p. i6g — 17S; M. v. Berchem, Ara- 
bische Inscliriften (^Inschriften aus Syrien.^ Me- 
sopotamien und Kleinaslen^ gesamm, v. M. von 
Oppenheim^ i. = Beitr. a. Ass. u. sent, Spraclro).., 
vii./i., Leipzig 1909, p. 32—34. 

_ (J. H. Kramers) 

SALAMLIK (A.-T.) (Turkish pvonounciation : 
Selamlflf), 

1) Reception-room in Turkish houses of 

the upper classes, derived from salam., greeting, 
welcome. In the general plan of this type of house 
{konak) there is an ante-room or court behind the 
main door, at one side of which a stair-case leads 
up to the selamlik, md-bain [q. v.] and to the 
corridor {so/d), which together form the part of 
the house allotted to the males. On the other side 
of the court is the entrance to the harem [q. v.]; 
there also is the swivel-bos {dolab) through which the 
women communicate with the harem kitchen. Al- 
though SelamMk originally meant only the room 
in which the guests are welcomed, the word has 
come to receive the wider general meaning of the 
whole of the men’s apartments as opposed to the 
harem or haremlik. It thus coincides more or less 
with the xvSp'xv or of the Greeks. Barbier 

de Meynard, Diet. Ture.-Franqais.^ Paris 1886, 
mentions a room called JIarem-selamlik which is 
situated between the two parts of the house and 
cannot be entered by strangers; it is therefore 
probably another name for the md-bain. 

In Turkish houses of the lower classes it seems 
that strangers were not admitted at all (Hans 
Dernschwam’s Tagebiich, ed. Babinger, 1923, p. 
134); there was therefore no selamllk there. 

In northern Mesopotamia where wood is scarce 
the rooms of the houses are hollowed out of sand- 
stone and a kind of dome of stone and clay put 
over tliem. Moltke, Briefe aus dcr Turkei., Beilin 
*^93i P- 242, describes this type of house where 
one of these domed rooms is selamllk, another 
h irem, another a stable, etc. 

Bibliography. d'Ohsson, TirWrun de V Em- 
pire Othoman^ ii. 199 sq. ; Charles White, Three 
Years in Constantinople.^ Domestic Manners oj 
the Turks., 3 vols., London 1845, ill. 173 — -IJS- 

2) A ceremony in Constantinople on 
the occasion of the ceremonial visit of the Sultan 
to a mosque (or the Friday service. 

That the Ottoman Sultans were accustomed to 
pay a ceremonial visit to a mosque on Friday is 
often mentioned by travellers. Every Friday they 


vi-sited one or other of the so-called Sultan's mosques 
(ytqa-wdmi'-i Salutln) where they had their lioxes or 
stalls. While at an earlier period the high officers 
of state used to accompany the Sultan, etiquette 
since the time of Ibrahim I has only expected 
the court officials to go. The streets through which 
the procession went were usually guarded by Janis- 
saries and the reception in the mo,que by the 
Aga of the Janissaries and the administrator of 
the mosque was very ceremonious. In winter it 
was usually the Aya Sof)a, as the mosque nearest 
the palace, that was visited. 

D’Ohsson assumes a connection between the 
Sultan’s visit to the mosque and his dignity of hndm 
in his capacity as caliph at the salatu 'l-djuni'a 
but adds that the Sultan never himself appears as 
Imam. This view is quite in agreement with 
d'Ohsson’s ideas on the caliphate, but perhaps this 
ceremonial visit to the mosque should rather be 
regarded as an imitation of similar ceremonies at 
the Imperial Byzantine court. 

Down to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Sultan always appeared on horseback on this 
occasion (picture of the year 1 78S in Jouannin and 
van Gaver, Turqule, Paris 1S40). Only a very 
fen’ Sultans omitted the ceremony, as their non- 
appearance would have aroused resentment among 
the populace. From the lime of Mahmud II it 
was the custom for the Sultan to drive in a canuage 
(cf. von Moltke, Briefe aus der Turkei, Berlin 
1893, p. Ixx). 

The name selaml?^ for this ceiemony seems 
only to date from the second half of the xixtb 
century. The word has presumably nothing to do 
with the meaning “reception room” but is rather 
to be connected with the expression selam durmak 
“to present arms”; it belongs therefore to military 
terminology. Ahmad WaRij Pssba in his Lchie-i 
^Othmdnl (1306 =1889) paraphrases it as bluish 
dpunla rdayt. 

The ceremony became particularly important in 
the reign of k-\bd al-Hamid 11. The Sultan was 
surrounded by a brilliant body-guard, of which his 
faithful Albanians in their costly uniforms formed 
the centre, along with the Ertoghrul regiment 
mounted on white horses. From the time he lived 
in the Vildiz palace the Selamllk was usually held 
in the Hamidiye mosque. Formal audiences weie 
held after it, to which great political importance 
was attached, while the display of pomp and 
splendour was intended to impress the foreigners 
invited. The holding of the ceremony was announced 
on each occasion in the official gazette Takivlm-i 

Wckdl. 

It became less impoitant after the reign of 
'Abd al-Hamid and after the abolition of the 
sultanate by the General National Assembly in 
November, 1922, in Angora, '-Abd al-Madjid, who 
now retained only the dignity of C.rliph, retained 
the selamllk ceremony, which fact is of significance 
for the character given to it since d'Ohsson’s day. 
The last selamllk took place on Febr. 29, 1924 
(1342) in the mosque of Dolma Baghce and was 
little more than a parody of its former splendour. 
There was not even music and the carriage was 
drawn by only two horses (the IV atan newspaper 
of March 1, 1924). 

Bibliography", d’ Ohsson , Tableau de 

P Empire Othoman. Paris 1787 — 1820, i. 205, 
iii. 328. 

(J. II. Kramers) 
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SALAR (p.). commander. From the older 
Fahlavi sardar there arose as early as the Sibanid . 
period the form sTildr \tith the well-known change 
of rd to / and compensatory lengthening of the a 
(cf. Grundr. d. Ira?t. Phil.^ i.“ 267, 274')._ The ; 
synonymous word in modern Persian (serdur) is . 
not a survival of the ancient saidar^ but is a j 
modem formation; indeed, the elements from j 
which the ancient word was composed still exist 
in the modern language. The old Armenian took 
over the Pahlavi sdldr in the form sala) ; the form 
sardar which would give ^sardar in .\rinenian 
is not found in the latter language. A lattei, pro- 
bably modern Persian loan-word in .\rmenian is 
(spa) salar with I instead of t. On this and on 
other late Armenian forms cf. Hubschmann. Arm. 
Gra/nm.^ i. 235 and 239. In the first of these 
two references the Pahlavi combinations of the 
word are also given. On the etymology cf. also 
Horn, Grmuiriss dir neiip. Etymologic., p. I 53 i 
Flubschmann, Persische Studien., p. 72; Junker, 
The Frahang i Pahlavlk (1912). p. 37 and 79. 

The term which is primarily military (cf. sipdh- 
sala/-, commander of an army; sdlar-i djang) is 
transferred to several court offices, e. g. sdlar-i 
idra'an (and Ih'a'aii-salar')^ Steward; sdlar-i-hdr., 
Marshal; ahhursdlar, Master of Horse. We need 
not trouble here with what else the native Persian 
lexicographers say about the word (cf. Vullers, Ze.r., 
s V.) ; it may be noted, however, that expressions 
like djahdn salar for “king” belong to the language 
of poetry and the meaning “old” (kahnn n sal- 
IdpFarda) (which, as far as I know, has not yet 
been found anywhere) is peihaps based on an 
incorrect etymology which connects the word with 
sal (year). (V. F. Buchner) 

SALAR djang is the title by which Mir 
Turab 'All, a Sayyid of Persian descent and 
one of the greatest of modem Indian statesmen, 
was best known. He was born at HaidarSbad in 
the Dakan on January 2, 1829, and, his father 
luring died not long after his birth, was edu- 
cated by his uncle, Nawwab Siradj ul-Miilk, Mi- 
nister of the Haidarabad State. He received an 
administrative appointment in 1848, at the age of 
19, and on his uncle’s death in 1853 succeeded 
him as Minister of the State. He was engaged in 
reforming the administration until 1857, the year 
of the Sepoy mutiny, when the Nizam, Nasir al- 
Dawla, died and was succeeded by his son .\fdal 
al-Dawla. The news of the seizure of Dihli by 
the mutineers greatly excited the populace, and 
the British Residency was attacked by a turbulent 
mob, aided by some irregular troops, but through- 
out the darkest days of the rebellion Salar Djang 
not only remained true to the British, but strength- 
ened the hands of his master and suppressed 
disorder. The services of the State were recog- 
nized by the rendition of three of the districts 
assigned in 1853 on account of debts due to the 
Company, and by the cession of the territory of 
the rebellious Ra^a of Shoiapur. In i860 and again 
in 1867 plots to estrange the great Minister from 
his master and to. ensure his dismissal were fru- 
strated by two successive British Residents, and 
Salar Djang remained in office. In 186S an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate him but the as- 
sassin was arrested and executed, despite Salar 
Djang’s efforts to obtain a commutation of the 
sentence. On the death of Afdal al-Uawla in 1869 
Sabir Djang became one of the two co-regents of 


the State during the minority of his son and 
successor, Mir Mahbub ‘.\li Khan, and on Janu- 
ary 5, 1871. he w.rs invested at Calcutta with the 
insignia of the G.C.S. I. In November, 1875, he 
and other nobles lepresented the young Ni/am 
at Bombay on the occasion of the visit of H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales to India, and in April, 1876, 
he visited England and wa.s presented to Queen 
Victoria. He received the honorary degree of 
D. C. L. from the University of Oxford and the 
Freedom of the City of London. In January, 1883, 
he was engaged in making preparations for the 
contemplated visit of the Ni/am to Europe, but 
on February 7, after enteitaining Duke John of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. who was visiting Haidara- 
bad, on the Mir '.\lam Lake, he was attacked 
by cholera, and died on the following morning, 
regretted by all. Though always known by his 
first title, Salar Djang, he bore the higher titles 
Shudia' al-Dawla and MulAtar al-Mulk. 

Bibliography. Syed Hossain Bilgrami, 

Memoir of Sir Salar jang., ShuieP ud-Daula., 

Mubhldr iil-Mu!k^ G. C. S. I. (Bombay 1883); 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami and C. Wilmott, His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketch of H. H. the 

Nizam's Dominions (Bombay 1883). 

(T. W. Haig) 

SALAT, the usual name in Arabic for the 
ritual prayer or divine service. The trans- 
lation “prayer” simply is not accurate; the Arabic 
word di(dc‘ corresponds to the conception prayer 
(Snouck Hurgronje has several times drawn atten- 
tion to this distinction; Verspreide Geschriften., 
i. 213 n/., ii. 90, iv/i. 56, 63 jy., etc.). The word 
does not seem to occur in the pre-Kor^’anic lite- 
rature. Muhammad took it, like the ceremony, 
from the Jews and Christians in Arabia. In many 
Kufic copies of the Korean and often in later 
literature also in connection with the sacred book 
it is written 3^1x3. It is very often assumed that 
this orthography represents a dialectic pronun- 
ciation (Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans^ p. 255; 
Wright-de Goeje. Arabic Grammar, i. 12 A; 
Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik^^ p. 7). The 
writing of a wdw in place of the alif which one 
would expect is found, it is true, in several other 
words belonging to the language of the KoFan; 
but with the exception of r'tbd only in the 

termination at (or ur), so frequent in Aramaic. 
The view that in forms like G 

Aramaic influence has been at work should there- 
fore always be borne in mind (FrSnkel, De voca- 
biilis in antiqjiis Arabiim carminibus et in Corano 
peregrinis., p. 21). 

The etymology of the Aramaic word syldtd 
is quite transparent. The root s-ld in Aramaic 
means to bow, to bend, to stretch. The substantive 
sclotd is the nomen actionis from this and means 
the act of bowing, etc. It is used in several Ara- 
maic dialects for ritual prayer, although it can 
also mean spontaneous individual prayer, which 
in Syiiac at least is usually called ba^ntd. Mu- 
hammad took over the word salat in this sense 
from his neighbours and the Muslim salat shows 
in its composition a great similarity to the Jewish 
and Christian services, as will be shown in greater 
detail below. — The verb solid is a denominative 
derived from the substantive salat with the meaning 
“to perform the salat”. 
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Gabriel came down five times in one day and 
performed the salat in Muhammad’s pre-ence and 
the latter on each occasion imitated the angel 
(al-Bukharl, Maxvaktl, bab i; Muslim. M:sT:!jid^ 
trad. l66, 167; Abu Da’ud, SdFit, ba!) 2; al- 
Tirmidhl, Ala-jtdktt^ bab I ; al-Na^ab. 
bab I, 10, 17; Ibn Madja, Sala! ^ bab I. al- 
Darlmi, SalTit^ bab 2 ; Malik, IVukul^ trad. I ; etc.). 
This idea cannot, however, survive literaiy and 
historical criticism. In a short but searching study 
Houtsma has come to the following conclusions 
(^le/s over den dagehjkschcn (iilnt der Mc’.a''ime- 
danen in the Theologisch Ttjdsehrift. iSgo, wiv. 
127 ry<7.). How the Mekkan practice was legulated 
is seen from Suia xi. 116: “.And hold the saldt 
at the two ends of the day as well as at the 
ends (-) of the night". With this .Sur.i wii. 80 
agrees, where a morning salat, a salat wiien the 
sun declines and the night salat (taha.ydjud) are 
prescribed; cf. Sura xxiv. 57, where the salZit al- 
fadjr and the salat aldi^di are mentioned. Then 
we find appearing suddenly in the Medina Sara 
iii. 239 the “middle salat" {al-vusta). This must 
therefore have been added in Medina to the two 
usual salats and probably after the example of 
the Jews, who also performed their /v/rV.b three 
times a day. 

We thus arrive at thiee daily salats in Mu- 
hammad's life-time. The question how the number 
five came to be fi.xed upon is answered b\ llouls- 
ma, who s.ays that the two midday salSts (yi/ir 
and ’^ap-) and the two evening salats {magkni 
and -isluf) are duplications of the ioicsta and W/.T' 
respectively, duplications which are easily explained 
from the lack of accurate means of defining the 
times for the salat as in Muhammad’s lifedime 
(cf. E. Mittwoch, Znr Entslehungsgesc/iiehle des 
islamischen Gcbets und Kultus^ Aik. Pr, Ak. IP,. 
• 9 i 3 i 2, p. 10 ryy.). Goldziher, on the con- 

trary {Islamisme et Parsisme in the A’./f.A’., 1901. 
xliii 15), assumes Persian inlluence in settling the 
number at five. Caetani called attention to° the 
fact that the number five was not yet firmly esta- 
blished in 'Umar IPs time (Anna/t\ Iniroduzionc. 
§ 219 note, with reference to Goldziher, STuh. 
Studien, ii. 20, 29). Thereon it should be noted 
that Umar’s admonition to 'Urna to be careful 
was not concerned with the number five but with 
the exact fixing of times. The latter, as a matter 
of fact, IS also a subject of discussion in canonical 
Tradition which deserves a separate investigation. 

en the theory of the five obligatory daily 
salats became firmly established cannot be exactly 
settled as yet. According to Ibn 'Abbas, Muhammad 
combined in Medina several salats, e. c. the 
zuhr and ^asr salat on the one hand and the 
rnaehr.b and Sshd salat on the other, without his 
being on ji journey or threatened by danger (Mus- 
lim, Mtesafirin^ trad. 49). Asked for Muhammad’s 
presumed reason, Ibn 'Abbas replied that h^ did 
not wish to expose any members of his com 
munity to (the danger of) sinning (by oy^ 
burdening them) (ibid., trad. 50; cf 54 s' 
another version of the same hadith we read^-^“U> 
were wont in Muhammad’s life-time to combine 
salats m twos (ibid., trad. 58). Al-Nawawl’s com- 
mentaiy on the passages quoted (ed. Cairo 1282 

„’i, K 'li. for the difficulties 

ich these traditions prepared for the 'LTama’ 

and how^ they were able to overcome them To 
, such traditions are an indication that the 


number of daily '^aiats had not yet been fixed at 
five m Muhammad's lifetime. 

In the canonical Hadiih the number five is 
found in numerous tradiiions. In the schools of 
law theie is no dilTerence of opinion on this point. 
We shall theretore have to place the origin of 
this theory before the end of the seventh century. 

The five compuNoiy salats are named as follows, 
accoiding to the time of day at which they are 
observed (see the article MlK-xO; Sj/u/ ai-Subh. 
often also called Sairu al-I-aJjr\ SalZit ai-Zuhf ; 
Salat al-'Ap'; SalUt al-Ma ^rib\ Salat 
often also called Salat al-^Atama, but the latter 
name is often condemned as unfit (Muslim, 
MasiuJjiii, trad. 228. 229: Abu Da'Qd, Hudud^ 
bab 78; al-Xa^a'i, MaicTikit^ bab 23; etc.). 

II 

Every Muslim who has attained his majority 
and is compos mentis is bound to observe the 
five daily salats {al-maktubas in contrast to the 
voluntary salats, which are called nZinla or salZit 
al-tnta's.oioid). The obligation is suspended for the 
sick. Salats omitted must be made up {kada'). 
The theories of the Shah^i school on this point 
are given in al-Xaw awl's commentary on Muslim, 
Miisafinn^ trad. 309—316 (ii. 1^}% sqq'). Accord- 
ing to the strict theory (whicli in Islam has in 
veiy many cases little or nothing to do with 
practice), any one who deliberately omits the salat 
because he does not recognise it as a legal duty 
is to be legal ded as kajl>\ Even deliberate neglect 
w’ithout any such theoretical basis makes him 
liable to the death penalty [cf. k\tl] (see al- 
Nawawi, MinhadJ al~Talibtn^ cd. v. d. Berg, 
i. 202; cf. Abu Ishak al-^irazl, A'. al-Tanlih ji 
''l-Fikh, ed. Juynboll, p. 15). 

Several preliminary conditions must be 
fulfilled for the performance of a valid salat. 

The requisite ritual purity must be restored, if 
necessary, by loudTd [q. v.], ^itsl [q. v.] or ta- 
yammttm [q.v.]. The dress worn should fulfil 
the legal regulations which aim at the ‘‘covering 
of the privy parts” {satr al-awraj This means 
that in men the body must be covered from the 
navel to the knees, in free w'omen the whole body 
except the face and hands. The latter regulation 
is remarkable, because it is in striking contiast to 
the popular European opinion regarding the com- 
pulsory veiling of Muslim women (cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Ftoee populaire divalingen m the Verspreide 
Geschripten^ 295 sqq.'). In the Hadith the question 
of dress, like so many others, has not yet reached 
a uniform formulation. Sometimes only the covering 
of the piivy parts is mentioned (e. g. al-Bukhari, 
Salap bab 10), and sometimes the saying is as- 
cribed to Muhammad that the shoulders also should 
be covered (e, g. Muslim, Sa/ap trad. 175); some- 
times^ the use of the scanty sarnmZd is expressly 
mentioned in this connection (e!g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musna<p in. 322 etc.) and at the same time we 
are told that the salat in o n e thawb is permitted 
or even quite common (eg, Abu Da’ud, Salat, bab 
® other hand it is said that one 

who owns two thuTob should put them on at the 
?alat (e.g. Abu Da^ud, Salat, bab 82: Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, li. 148). ’ 

Ihe salat need not be held in a mosque but 
may e ce ebrated in a dwelling-house and 
any o ler place; the authority given for this 
IS e saying of Muhammad that he was granted 
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the privilege that for him the earth was mastoid 
iL'd-tahur (e.g. al-Bukharl, Salat, hah 56). Tomhs 
are excepted (e.g. Muslim, Salat al-Musafirin^ trad. 
208, 209) and unclean places, like slaughter- 
places etc. (e. g. al-Tirmi^I, Mawak'it al-Salat.^ 
bab 141). 

The place where the salat is performed is marked 
off in some way from the surrounding area by a 
sutra \ on this cf. the article sutra. A sadjdjada 
[q. V.] is used as a rule. Attention has also 
to be paid to the direction of Mekka^ cf. the 
article kibla. 

The salat proper consists of the following ele- 
ments, our description of which is based on the 
Shaft'll practice. 

The n'lya (= intention, q. v.) is pronounced 
aloud or in a low voice, with an announcement 
of the salat which one intends to perform: it 
corresponds to the Jewish kaivxvana (cf. Mittwoch, 
op. cit p. i 6 \ A. J. Wensinck, De inteniie in 
recht.^ ethiek en mystiek dcr semietische volken in 
the V. M. A. series 5 -) vol. iv.). Then are pro- 
nounced the words Alla/ne akbai\ the iaklnrat al- 
ihram.^ which begins the consecrated state (cf. the 
article ihram). Mittwoch has compared this formula 
with the benedictions of the Jewish t^filla {op. cit..^ 
p. 16 ). The salat is performed standing. 

Mittwoch points out that the Jewish t^filla is called 
^amtda {op. cit..^ p. l6). It is sunna to utter a dula^ 
or a td'awivudh after the takbtra (see Minluulj.^ i. 
78). Then follows the recitation which usually 
consists of the fatiha. In the Hadith the importance 
of this kirifa is expressed in the maxim: la salat 
liman lam yakra^ bi-fatihati d~kltab (e.g. al-Bukhari, 
Adhan.^ bab 95; Muslim, .Sc/ 5 /, trad. 34 — 36, 42). 
In a congregational salat it is the custom for only I 
the fatiha to be recited along with the Imam ; if 
the latter begins with the second kira^a.^ those 
present have to listen (cf. Alinhadj., i. 80). In the 
Hadith ai'e numerous statements as to whether re- 
citation should be loud or low; eg. al-Bukhari, 
Ktislif bab 19; Abti Da'ud, Tahara., bab 89; al- 
Nasa^I, Iftitah.^ bab 27—29, 80, 81 etc.; cf. al- 
Bukharl, Adhan., bab 96, 97, 108; Muslim, Salat.^ 
trad. 47 — 49; al-Nasa^I, Iftitah. bab 27, 28, 80 etc. 

Next comes the rukii^ which consists in bending 
the back till the palms of the hands are on a 
level with the knees (the Jewish kerta \ see Mitt- 
woch, op. cit..^ P* 17 cf. also the pictures of 1 
the various attitudes in the salat in Lane’s Alanners 
and Customs in the chapter on Religion and Laws 
and in Juynboll, Handbiich.^ p. 76). The upright 
position is then resumed {f‘tidal)\ as soon as the 
head is raised after the riikTi'., the hands are up- ! 
lifted and the worshipper pronounces the words: 
“Allah heeds him who praises him.” This is found I 
quite early, even in Hadith (e. g. al-Bukhaii, 
Adhan.^ bab 52, 74, 82; Muslim, Salat.^ trad. 2$, 
28, 55 i 62 — 64 etc.). 

There have been differences of opinion regarding 
the raising of the hands in salat and diLd’. 
Some say that Muhammad used to lift up his hands 
at the salat (e.g. al-Bukharl, Adhan.^ bab 83 — 86; 
Muslim, Salat.^ trad. 21 — 26; Abu Da^ud, Salat.^ 
bab 114 — 126 ; al-Nasa'i, jyVzVi://, bab i — 6,85 — 87; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 93, 255, 289 etc.). Importance 
is attached (as may be seen in the passages just 
quoted) to giving the height to which it is per- 
mitted to raise the hands. Besides raising the hands 
the spreading out of them also occurs (al- 
Bukhari, Adhan.^ bab 130), It is also evident from 


I the passages of Hadith quoted that the raising of 

I the hands took place not only after the riiklL but 
also in other parts of the salat. This ritual gesture 
was made with special preference at the salat for 
rain (e.g. al-Bukhari, D^unl^a.^ bab 34, 35; Muslim, 
Istiskd^.^ trad. 5 — 7; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 104, 
t 53 i *8i etc.). Occasionally the raf^ al-\ada>n is 
declared permitted for no dti'd’ except the istiska 
;'eg. al-Nasah, Kiyam al-Lail. bab 52; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, ii. 243). What value was given this rite 
may be seen, for example, from the fact that Mu- 
hammad is made to perform the zvudrd before 
raising the hands in the diLal^ (al-Bukhari, ATa ghazl.^ 
bab 55). This all becomes quite clear when we 
reflect that the raising of the hands is as it were 
a measure of coercion used by man towards the 
Deity, as Goldzihcr has shown in his Zauber- 
elemente i/n islamischen Gebet {Noldeke-Festschrift.^ 
i. 320). The Sunna further associates with the 
rukrZ the kunut [q.v.], which in parts falls into 
the same category as the raising of the hands, as 
Goldziher has also shown in the essay just mentioned. 

The next “pillai ” of the salat in order is the pros-tra- 
tion {sudjuJ\ which was also one of the rites of the 
Jewish (Mittwoch, op. cit..^ p. 17 tq,.^ hishtah^ivaya) 
and of the Christian service (Wensinck, Mohammed 
en de foden te Aledina.^ p. 104 sql)\ for further 
details see the article sudjUd. Next the worshipper 
assumes the half-kneeling, half-sitting position, 
which in Arabic terminology is usually called 
djulus (cf. Juynboll, op. cit..^ p. 76, fig. 7). Then 
comes another stidjud. 

The ceremonies from the recitation of the / 5 - 
tiha to the second sudjTtd inclusive constitute a 
rak^a. It is to be noted that in the Hadith lite- 
rature at least this terminology still varies a good 
deal. Sometimes rak^a seems to be used in the 
same sense as sadJJa.^ sometimes (and this is the 
regular usage later) rak^a is the more comprehen- 
sive term, applied to the middle part just de- 
scribed of the whole salat. Only the history of 
the Muslim ritual, which hvis still to be wTitten, 
will make clear the exact state of affairs. The most 
usual (in Hadith also) terminology gives the 
number of rak^a's for each salat, viz. for the 
salat al-fadjr.^ 2; for the salat aLzuhr.^ 4; for the 
salat a/-Vrr, 4; for the salat aUnia gh rib.^ 3; for 
the syildt alLisl^.^ 4. Muslim tradition even says 
that the salat originally consisted of two 7 -ak^d^.^ 
that this number was retained for the salat on 
journeys, but four was fixed for the normal salat 
(e.g. al-Bukhari, Salat.^ bab i; Muslim, Salat aA 
Alusafirin.^ trad, i — 3, etc.). Mittwoch {op. cit.., 

! p. 18 .r^.) assumes Jewish influence on the original 
choice of two rak^a''s. 

\ The statement that this or that salat consists 
of so many faked's means that the introductory 
rites which precede the first kirda and those 
which follow the second sudjTtd (see below) need 
only occur once in the salat in question while, 
on the other hand, the ceremonies in between are 
repeated so many times. 

The rites which follow the second sudqud are 
the tashahhud.^ the profession of faith, which is 
pronounced sitting. That the rule just mentioned 
for the repetition of certain parts of the salat 
only developed gradually is evident from a tra- 
dition which ascribes to Muhammad the pronoun- 
cement that the ta^ahhud should be repeated at 

I every two ralda'% (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 2ll). 

1 Then comes the salat on the prophet which 
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It is clear that at first Muhammad had not the 
material available in ample measure for the ritual. 
The texts which were recited and sung in the 
solemn litanies of the Christians and Jews in their 
services were lacking to him. This fact may still 
be deduced from the celebrated tradition regarding 
the revelation of Sura xcvi., according to the 
common view, the first that was revealed to him. 
To the command of the angel urging him to recite 
he replied: “I have nothing to recite'’. The divine 
part of this dialogue, which so troubled Muhammad, 
is then said to have at once become the first text 
for recitation, and it was followed by others with 
longer or shorter pauses. 

Although the salat is nowhere described or ex- 
actly regulated in the Korean, it can be assumed 
that its characteristic features have not changed 
in the course of development of the worship. The 
indications in the Korean of its various component 
parts lead us to believe this. The standing posi- 
tion is everywhere presupposed in the salat, al- 
ternating with inclinations (ruku^') and prostrations 
{su^ud^. How closely the salat was bound up 
even in the Mekkan period with the recitation of 
the Korean is seen from the fact that in Sura 
xvii. 8o the morning salat is called Korean al- 
Fadjr. On the other hand we find the recitation 
of the Korean by itself also associated w'ith pro- 
stration (Sura Ixxxiv. 2l). 

That at this period praises already constituted 
a very considerable part of the salat is clear from 
Kor^anic passages like Sura xx. 130 and xxlv. 41, 
where talimtd and tasbih are mentioned in the 
closest connection with the salat. 

From the mention of the salat and the veib 
sail'd in the oldest Sura’s (e. g. Ixxv. 31, Ixx. 23, 
cvii. 5, Ixxiv. 44, cviii. 2) it may be further seen 
that we can assert that this rite was an accom- 
paniment of Islam from the earliest times and 
that Caetani’s sceptical reflexions and hypotheses 
do not give sufficient weight to the Kor^anic evid- 
ence (cf. Atinali^ Introduzione^ 219 note — in 
part in connection wdth similar views of Grimme). 
How much Muhammad disturbed the Mekkans 
with his new religion may be seen from Sura 
xvii. no, where he is recommended by Allah 
not to peiform the salat too loudly, which is in- 
terpreted by tradition — and, no doubt, rightly — 
to mean that his unbelieving fellow-citizens molested 
him for holding his services too noisily. This is 
in agreement with the fact that in the period 
during which Muhammad is continually advised 
to imitate the example of the earlier prophets and 
model himself on their patience, attention is re- 
gularly called to their also having summoned 
those around them to hold the salat (e. g. Sura 
xxi. 73, xix. 32, xiv. 40, xix. 56, xx. 132). 

In the Korean the salat is very frequently men- 
tioned along with the zakdt\ the two are obviously 
considered the manifestations of piety most loved 
by Allah (e.g. Sura ii. 77, 104, 172, 277, iv. 79, 
160, v. 15, 60 etc.). In Sura ii. 42, 148 the be- 
lievers are exhorted to seek help in salat and 
sabr. Sabr [q.v.] is interpreted in this connection 
as fasting. There is further in the Korean no trace 
so far of the five “pillars” which later attained 
such an important position. The salat is an ex- 
pression of humility (Sura xxiii. 2) which latter 
was considered throughout the Hellenistic world 
as the attitude to the deity most befitting man. 
Punctual observance {inuhafazd) of the salat is 
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repeatedly enjoined (vi. 92, xxiii. 9, Ixx. 34; cf. 
Ixx. 22) and neglect {saJriv) is censured (cvii. 5). 
In Sura iv. 104 a similar injunction is given the 
following justification: “for the salat is a kitdb 
mawkiiF^ i.e. “a regulated ordinance of religion”. 
It is blamed in the Munafikun [q. v.] that they 
perform the salat wdthoiit zeal and with eye-service 
only (Sura iv. 141). The limitation and later inter- 
diction of the use of wine owed its origin to the 
fact that over-indulgence disturbed order at divine 
service (Sura iv. 46). 

As has already been observed, we may assume 
that the essential features of the later salat 
were in existence from the very beginning. We 
know only very little about peculiarities of 
the salat and its accompanying phenomena in the 
oldest period of Islam. A ritual ablution (cf. the 
articles ghusl. tahara, wupU') before the salat is 
prescribed in Sura v. 85 the nida^ for the salat is 
mentioned in v. 63 and in Ixii. 9 for the Friday 
salat. A special salat in case of imminent danger is 
described in Sura iv. 103 (see below under Saldt 
al-KhaTxf'). Praises of Muhammad and the TaslJm 
form the conclusion of the later salat. This practice 
can be justified by Sura xxxiii. 56, where it is 
written: “Allah and his angels bless the Prophet; 
ye who believe, bless him and bring him salutations 
of peace”. The Friday salat is mentioned in Ixii. 
9 in the w'ords: “O believers, when the call to 
the salat occurs on Fridays, haste ye to the in- 
vocation {dhikr) of Allah and quit trafficking. This 
is better for ye when ye know.” 

In these circumstances it is intelligible that 
Muhammad laid great stress on those who showed 
themselves ready to adopt Islam being at once 
initiated into the practice of the salat. Tradition 
thus reports that he sent As'^ad b. Zurara or Mus'ab 
b. ‘fmair to the Medinese for this express purpose 
and that the latter was the first to hold the Fri- 
day service with them (see A. J. Wensinck, Mo- 
hatnmed en dc Joden te Medina^ p, i x 1 sqq.^ and 
C. H. Becker in Der hlam^ iii. 378 sql). In 
Muhammad’s messages to the tribes of Arabia the 
salat is frequently inculcated as a Muslim duty 
(see J. Sperber, Die Schreiben Mithammeds an die 
Stdmme Arabiens in the M.S.O.S. As.^ xix., reprint, 
p. x6, 19, 38, 58, 77 etc.). According to Muslim 
tradition, the establishment of the number five 
in the daily salat dates back to the beginnings of 
Islam. It is connected with Muhammad's ascension 
to heaven (see the article isra'). When Muhammad 
is taken up to the highest heaven fifty salats daily 
are imposed on his community by Allah. Mu- 
hammad leaves the presence of Allah with this 
commission; on his way back he meets Musa who 
asks him what Allah has imposed on his community. 
When Musa hears the orders he says: “Return to 
thy Lord for the community is not able to bear 
this.” Allah then alters the fifty to twenty-five. 
On his way back Muhammad tells Musa of the 
alteration and receives the same reply. 1 he same 
processes are repeated until finally the number 
remains at five (al-Bukharl, 5 k\ldt^ bab i; Muslim, 
Imdn^ trad. 259, 263; al-Tirmidhi, Maicakit^ al- 
Saldt^ bab 45; al-Nasa% Saldt, bab l ; Ibn Madja, 
Ikdma, bab 194; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 3*5 
iii. 148 sq., 161; cf.’ Ibn Sa"d, I/i. 143 etc.). The 
scene bears some similarity to Genesis, xviii. 23 
sqq,, where Abraham’s intercession for Sodom and 
Gomorra is described. — On the other hand, in 
a widely disseminated tradition we are told that 

7 
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consists of eulogies in which occurs the much <lis- 
cussed formula Sallu 'llahu ^alaihi u’a-s.: urna. 
These formulae are pronounced sitting. 'I'lie %\or- 
shipper remains seated for the concluding cere- 
mony, the salam or ta.slimat al-iahri.\ whi«-’i ends 
the consecrated state. The fullest version of it is, 
according to aTNawawI (op. p. 91 s: : «/- 
salam ^alaikum wa-rahinatn V/u/h: but it may 
also be abbreviated. It is pronounced twice, once 
looking to the right and a second time to the 
left. It is considered a salutation to the belie\er5; 
but it is also referred to the guardian angels 
present (cf. Sura xvii. 80J. On analogies m the 
Jewish service see Mittwoch^ c-p. cil ^ p. iS. 

The different ceremonies of the ^alat are clas- 
sified according to their importance or their obli- 
gatory or sunna character. Al-Nawawi ( r>. a/., 
p. 74 sqq.) numbers the following am^ng the 
arkan al~salat\ n'lya. iakb'irai al-iJuam. kr.am^ 
kiral’a.^ riikn^.^ i'iidal^ sudjud.^ djulus. t'^ihhud.^ 
ku^iid^ at-saldt ^ala d-dva(n. salam and (13) the 
correct order of succession (iartib). The other 
ceremonies — some of which are mentioned 
above — are considered sunna by him. Cf. Abu 
Ishak al-^irSzI, Tanhih.^ p. 25. 

It is the many sunna ceremonies which, nc* 


al-BukhSri, Salat^ liab SS; Sa/izi'., bib 4 etc.), 
Al-lUikhaii in the heading to l).ib 32 of the chapter 
^llis preserves the memory of less minutely re- 
gulated condition'^. 

The Fikh ak'.o defines ijuile minutely what 
actions and contingent states of body destroy 
the validity of the ^alat (al-Nawawi, ip. a/., 
p. 103 sqq.‘. Abu Ish.ak al-^niizi, p. 28 sq.). The 
Hadith records that .u first the believers used to 
talk freely with each other during the salat and 
greeted Muhammad and one another, but that the 
Prophet put an eml to this licence (al-Hukhari, 
al- Atnal ji ‘l-Salal^ !).\b 2 — 4). The old state of 
affairs is strikingly illuminated in the oft toll 
story of how Muhammad performed the ^alat with 
Zainab's little daughter hanging round his neck; 
when he came to the siidjtul he, it is said, put 
down the child and took her up again when he 
arose (e. g al-Bukhari, Salat^ bab 106; Muslim, 
Masadjtd. trad. 41 — 44; al-Nasl'i, Masadjid.^ bab 
19). In another tradition it is related how Hasan 
and Hu.'Uin jumped on Muhammad’s back during 
his sud/ud (e. g Ahmad b. IJanbal, ii. 513). These 
were the good old days which the fakihs clearly 
did not Wish back again. 


cording as they are abbreviated or carried through 
in great detail, give each salat its peculiar cha- 
racter and in particular affect its length. This is 
true especially of the eulogies inteispeised (see 
Mauivi Muhammad ^Aii, The Hoh Qur^an. 2^-1 
ed., Lahore 1920. p. 11) and of the kirZtu’. for 
the recitation of the fdtlha may be followed by 
the recitation of further chapters from the Koran. 
The Hadith has much to say on this subject. It 
appears that the great zeal of many imams m this 
respect has often been a burden to the faithful. 
Complaints on the subject are said to have been 
made to Muhammad and he is said to have ' 
readily admitted their justice. ‘‘Reflect’', he is said j 
to have warned the Imams, “that there are weak 1 
and old men among you’’ (e. g. al-Bukhari, Y/w, ■ 
bab 2S; M^uslim, Salat tiad. 179— igo; Abu 
Da-'ud, Salat bab 122, 123 etc.). We even find 
him quoted as describing the (mam concerned as 
a fattZm (tempter) (e. g. al-Bukh.ari, Adhdn, bab 
60; Ahmad b. Hanbal, lii. 308). Praise ib aUo 
given to Muhammad because no one went throurrh 
the salat more completely and in a shorter time 
than he did (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 279, 282 and 
many other passages). 

It is natural that the correct order of the 
ceremonies in the salat is considered one of 
Us pillars by the fakihs. But we are justified in 
supposing that there was still considerable varia- 
tion in this long after Muhammad’s death. Such 
unmtentional deviations from the usual number 
H the ceremonies aie discussed in the 
Fip and Hadith — the oifant tenibU of the 
Fikh -- supplies the historical background for 
them. Both say that these unintentional deviations 
in minor points are made good by the performance 
of additional raka s or mdjdai. With what pain- 
ful accuracy the Fikh deals with this subject may 
be seen, for example, from al-Nawawi (ot A 
p. 90 sqqb). Hadith, on the other hand, is conlenf 
as a rule to say that Muhammad, who was W 
also credited with such deviations, in these cases 
used to perform two additional sadjda\^ which are 
zM&i sadqdala 'l-sahxu (e. g. Muslim. MasTidiid 
fad. 85; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ill. 


Besides the five daily salats there are some 
that are not compulsory : al-(_>hazali divides them 
into three catagories: sunna, mustahabb and ta- 
(//ivu’, Cairo 1302. i. 1 74); some of them 
may have come into use after Muhammad's death 
and were therefore never given legal force, others 
had already fallen somewhat into desuetude in 
Muhammad's lifetime. 

The latter is true of the night-salSt {salat al- 
lail). This name is the most usual in the Hadith, 
while in the Kor an tahadjdqud (Sura xvii. 80) is 
used. The etymology (the “waking”) of this word 
suggests a close connection with the Christian 
vigils and especiall) with the custom of keeping 
awake (Syriac sbahra'). W'hich was much cultivated 
among ascetics and mystics of Western Asia. We have 
quite a minute knowledge of this rite from Syriac 
ascetic literature ; in it the keeping awake is in 
Itself a very meritorious work; it is usually com- 
bined with the reading of scripture, meditation 
and ritual prayer. We must imagine the tahadjdjua 
to have been something similar. In the description 
of the nightly exercises in the Lailat al-Kadr, and 
ill the nights of Ramadan in general, the name 
kiyani is prcferaldy used, which shows that great 
value was put upon standing and waking in 
them-selve.s. 

That .such nightly exercises were zealously carried 
I rough in the oldest Muslim community is clear 
from the Hadith. For further details see the article 
TAii,\mmuD. Here we shall only say that even in 
iluhammads lifetime these exercises has been de- 
rived of their obligatory character (Abu Da’Qd, 
Tataxv-ani bab 17. 26; al-Nasa’i, Kham al-Lail. 
bab 2; al-Uarinii, Salat, bab 165). ’ 

"(E^bJtilat is closely connected with the 
'o-ntr 1 his word means “uneven” and the rite 
rea y consists in the addition of one raka to the 
even number of /al-'u’s m the night-salat. For 
urther information see the article witr. How 
^ in the oldest community 

regar to the daily salats may be seen from 
the statements regarding the saldt al-duha , the 
niy one in the forenoon. In Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
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i. 147, the time is fixed id the following way; 
Muhammad used to perform the duha when the 
sun had risen the same distance from its starling 
point as it is distant from its place of setting at the 
salat aldasr. Some make Muhammad recommend 
the salat alalttha (al-Nasad. Kiyam al-Lail^_ bab 28; 

bab 81; al-Darimi, ^lat, bab 151; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii. 175, 265 bis, 271, etc.) and perform 
it regularly (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 89, ii. 38): it 
is even said that it was farida for him and stinna 
for the Muslims (do., i. 231, 232, 317 bis). Others 
again say that Muhammad only performed this 
salat once or that the authority in question only 
saw him do it once (al-Bukharl, Adhan^ bab 41 ; 
Muslim, Salat aSM usafii In ^ trad. 80, 8l ; Abu 
Da^ud, Tataw-wn'^^ bab 12; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 
156); or that Muhammad only performed it on 
returning from a journey (Muslim, l^lat al-Musa- 
iirln^ trad. 75, 76). Such statements are supported 
by the traditions which say that the great authori- 
ties like Abu Bakr, 'Umar and Ibn 'Umar did not 
perform the salat al~duha (al-Bukhari, Takadjdjtid^ 
bab 31; al-Darimi, Satat^ bab 152). The last named 
goes so far as to call it a bid^a (= innovation; 
a strong word) (Muslim, Hadii^^XxiA. 220; Ahmad 

b. Hanbal, ii. 128 r?., 155). 

The salats before and after the obligatory ones, 
usually consisting of two ru/ii'a’s, are very numerous. 
Before and after the ^lat al-fadjr'. al-Bukhari, 
Adkan^ bab 15; Abu Da^ud, Tataw-ani'^^ bab 6. 
Before and after the ^lat al-Zu)ir\ al-Bukhari, 
Tahadjdjitd^ bab 25; Muslim, Salat al-Musafirin^ 
trad. 105, 106. Before and after the Salat al-'^Asr, 
but care should be taken to avoid coinciding with 
the sunset (see the article mIK.Xt) : Abu Da^ud, Ta- 
tawwit^.^ bab 8; al-Bukhaii, Maiuaktt^ bab 53; cf. 
Maghazi^ bSb 69. Before and after the Salat al- 
Maghrib-. al-Bukhari. Tahadjdiud^ bab 35, 25 (six 
Hakka's after the ^lat al-Maghrib'. al-Tirmi^I, 
Mawakit^ bab 203). After the Salat al-Jsha^\ al- 
Bukharl, Taha<^’djud, bab 25. But it is reported 
even of Muhammad that he did not observe all these 
voluntary salats every day; the number is usually 
fixed at 16 or 12 (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. III. 142, 
143, 146, 147 sql). In addition there are such 
rawatib on different days of the week and month 
(see al-Ghazali, !byd’^ i. 174 sqq. in bab 7 of the 
chapter Salat') and on different occasions, such as 
on entering a mosque, returning from a journey (al- 
Bukhari, Salat ^ bab 60; Muslim. Musafirln^ trad. 74). 

IV 

One may perform the daily salat by oneself; 
but it is recommended to perform it with the com- 
munity (on differences of opinion on this question 
see al-Nawawi, op. cit..^ i. 126 sq.). In any case, 
according to al-Nawavvi, there is no obligation on 
women; it is even not recommended for them. In 
the Hadith the advantages of the congregational 
salat are strongly emphasised (e. g. al-Bukhari, 
Adhan.^ bab 29 — 3 1, 34; Muslim, MasadqiJ. trad. 
245 — 259, 271 — 282; al-Nasa’i, A'imma., bab 42, 
45 - 48 — 50, 52). The mosque is at the same time 
recommended as the place of assembly, although 
not obligatory, nor does the validity depend on a 
certain number of participants being present. In 
Abn Ishak al-Shirazi (Tanblh.^ P- 3 * j cf. Ibn Madja, 
Ikama.^ bab 5) it is said that two persons can hold 
a dqama’'a. Very often salats performed by three 
individuals are described (e.g. Muslim, Masadjid.^ 
trad. 269). 


j One is recommended to go quietly to the salat 
; (al-Bukhari, Adhan. bab 20, 21, 23; Muslim, Ma- 
sad^id.^ trad. 151 — 155)- B is also considered par- 
ticularly meritorious to take one’s place some time 
before the commencement of the salat and to wait 
some time after its conclusion (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii. 266, 277, 289 ry., 301). If anyone comes so 
late that he can only take part in one rak’'a he 
has nevertheless “achieved the salat” (al-Bukhari, 
Alawaklt., bab 29; Muslim, Masadiid. Tiad. 161 — - 
165 etc.; the opposite view is held by Malik, 
IVukut, trad. 1 6). Even if one enters the mosque 
after already performing the salat concerned by 
oneself, one should take part in the s.ilat with the 
congregation (Abu Da'ud, Salat^ bab 56; al-Tir- 
midhi, Mazoakit.^ bab 49). The opposite view, how- 
ever, has also its supporters (Abu Da'ud, Salat. 
bab 57). The frequently mentioned rule is that 
one should make up in private for what one has 
missed in the dyama’-a (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 237. 
238, 239, 270, etc.). 

The worshippers arrange themselves in rows 
{saff)ow the closed and good order of which much 
1 stress is laid (al-Bukharh Adhan^ bab 71, 72, 74 — 76, 
' 1145 Muslim, ^lat^ trad. 122 — 128; Abu Da^ud, 
■ bab 93 — 100; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 3, 112 sq.^^ 
; 1 14, 122, etc.). The places in the front row have 
special advantages (al-Bukharh Adhati^ bab 9, 73; 

• Muslim, Salat^ trad. 129 — 132); within this row 
j again the places on the right of the Imam are 
i especially recommended (Ibn Ma^a, Ikama^ bab 
; 34). This, however, is true only of men; women 
' are advised to take their places in the last row 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 247, 336, 354, 370). The 
salai al-djama^a is conducted by an imam who 
takes up a position before the front row*, or, if 
there are only two individuals present besides 
him, between the two or so that one is on his 
right and the other behind him (Abu Da^ud, Salat^ 
bab 98; al-Nasa^i, Tatblk^ bab i; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i. 451). 

It is laid down that one should copy the 
Imam exactly (al-Bukhari, Adhan^ bab 51 — 53, 
74, 82 etc.). Anyone who neglects this rule exposes 
himself to punishment from God (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii. 425; Malik, Nidzd^ bab 57). 

Mittwoch {op, cit.^ p. 22; cf. thereon Becker in 
Der Islam,^ iii. 386 sqql) has pointed out that the 
Imam corresponds to the sh^ll^k kas-sjbbnr at the 
Jewish service. At the latter as in Islam the duties 
can be carried through by any member of the 
community qualified to do so. In Muhammad’s 
lifetime the position in Medina was that it only 
happened exceptionally that the Prophet did not 
conduct the salat. During his last illness and also 
on other occasions when he was absent Abu Bakr 
is said to have usually represented him. The Ha- 
dith loves to expand itself on this point ; in this 
we have probably to consider many things as 
reflections of the events after Muhammad’s death. 
The conducting of the salat was then of tremen- 
dous importance as is clear from the manifold 
meanings of the word Imam. The leader of the 
djamala in the mosque of the Prophet was natur- 
ally also the leader of the community in political 
matters. Gradually there came about a separation 
of the functions but the Caliph and the leader 
of the smallest village ^ama'a alike retain the 
title of imam. 

While the Imam — at least in the days of the 
early Caliphs — was appointed to the mosque 
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of the Prophet, in the provinces an alternation in 
the exercise of the duties was more to be expected. 

In the canonical Hadith we look in vain for a 
regular usage in the provinces. Perhaps it may 
be concluded from this that in the first century 
of the Hidjra no regular usage had yet developed. 

If a number of persons assemble for the lijxifna'a^ 
sometimes it is said that the oldest (al-llul^ari, 
Jdhan^ bab 17, 18, 35, 49, 140; Diihad^ bah 42; 
al-Nasad, Adjijan^ bab 7 etc.), sometimes the one 
with the best knowledge of the Kor’an should 
conduct the salat (Muslim, Alasddjid^ trad. 289 — 
291; al-Nasa"i. Adkan^ bab 8; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iii. 24, 34, 36 etc.). Slaves and freedmen could 
perform the duties ('al-Bukhari, Adhan^ bab 54). 
In a Zaidi tradition there is even a mention of 
women as Imam Co/ pus ^10 is" di Zoid ion" AlK 
ed. Griffini, N“. 189). The question behind whom 
one may perform the salat is also discussed in the 
Fikh books and in the collections of traditions 
(al-Nawawi, op. ciL. p. 131 ry?.; al-Bukhaii. Ad/iiin., 
ball 56; Abu Da ud. Salat., bab 637. 

The responsibility of the Imam (Ahmad b. Han- 
bal, ii. 232, 284, 377 .n/., etc.) as well as his 
heavenly reward are laid stress upon (.Abu Da'iid, 
Salat., bab 58; Ibn MJdja, !iama, bab 47). One 
should retire if some one is there who has greater 
authority in religious matters (al-Kasa'i, A'inima, \ 
bab 3, 6). No one should thiust himself on the i 
people (Abu Da'iid, Salat., bab 62 ; al-Tirmidhi. \ 
Alatoakit.. bab 149). The Imam is not to be a 
stranger but a local man (.Abu Da'iid. Salat^ bab 
65; al-Tirmidhi, APa-wakit. bab 147: Malik, Salat 
al-Qjama'-a.. bab 15). 

The direction of the pjama'a gradually developed 
into a moie or le.ss definite office. In Egypt the 
Imam is often a small tradesman or a school- 
master (Lane, Manners and Customs., p. 96 s<j.'). 
In the larger mosques there ate two imams ap- 
pointed who are paid out of the funds of the 
mosque. In Mekka we find the most distinguished 
scholars and quite insignificant individuals alike 
acting as Imam (Snouck Huvgronje, Mekka. ii. 
234, note). In the Dutch East Indies the duties 
are often performed by the pang/iulu, who also 
holds juridical offices (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Ver~ 
spreide Geschriflen. ii. 116 sq.. 177; De Atjchers. 
i. 89). See further the article masujid. 

Besides the five daily salats theie are special 
services to be held by the community on cer- 
tain occasions. The first place among these is oc- 
cupied by the Fiiday salat; for a description of 
which see the article djum'a. For the salat on i 
the two feasts see the article ‘Id, for the salat 
for rain see istiska^ and for the Salat al-Kusuf 
see kusCf. Here we shall only say that much 
ancient and popular matter has survived in these 
divine services. 

Of quite another kind, i. e. special or short 
forms of the true Muslim salat, is the salat on 
journeys, which consists of two rakko's. The 
jurists naturally devote much attention to the 
question of what is meant by a journey. Another 
alleviation on journeys consists in the comhina- 
?al 5 ts into one {djanP). 
ine Hadith has much information on the subject 
(e. g. al-Bukharl, Takslr al-Salat, bSb 6, i:i— in- 
Muslim, ^alat al-Musafii'in ^ trad. 42 — 5S etc.V 
As mentioned in section I, it is said that Mu- 
hammad combined several salats in Medina- on 
'he significance of such statements cf. what is 


said there and also al-Nawawi, op. cit.. p. 159x7. 

A special salat, already ilescribed in the Kor'an, 
is that which is held u hen danger threatens 
from the enemy (huia iv. I02 — 104). 'i he devi- 
ation from the usual ritual consists mainly in the 
fact that the believers are arranged in iwo rows 
of whicli one keeps watch with weapon in hand 
during the sii^ijud of the otlier; they repeat this 
in turn until all have performed the sudjnd. The 
/asAah/iud is then recited by them all together. If 
the enemy ib to be expected from another direc- 
tion than that of the the litiial is modified 

as conditions demand (foi further information see 
e. g. al-Nawawi, of', cii.., p. iSi sqq.'). In this case 
also the salat may be abbreviated (Muslim, SaiUi 
al-Musafiri/i.^ trad. 4, 5 : al-Nasa'i, .Wc 7 / al-hjiawfs 
bab 4, 7, 23, 24. 26, 27). There is even mention 
of a Salat al-KJiavof of only one lak^a (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i. 237, 243). 

In conclusion we must here deal briefly with 
the salat for the dead {al-salat ^ala 'l-maiyit^ 
salat al-djuiaza'). It is a common duty {^fard al- 
kifaya) which can only be omitted in exceptional 
cases (cf- Snouck Hurgronje, I'erspr. Geschr.^ i. 
138, note 3). In some traditions the salat is or- 
dered for every dead Muslim (Ibn Madja, Hia- 
bab 31; al-Nasa^i, Piana^iz^ bab 57). In the 
Hadith (al-Bul^ari, Djamriz. bab 23, 85; Tapir.^ 
Sura 9, bab 12, 13: Muslim, Fadail al’Sahaba^ 
Trad. 25 etc.) it is related how’ Muhammad held 
I the salat for the dead 'Abd Allah b. Ubaiy, 
the arch-munafik, and was reproved by ^L’mar for 
doing so. Therefore SUra ix. 85 was revealed: 
‘^and never perform the salat for one of them who 
i dies and stand not at his grave, for they are un- 
believers against Allah and His Messenger and 
they die a* fasik" (on the legal definition of the 
conception of fasik see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Gesc/tr.j ii. 97). 

In the Hadith it is further related that Mu- 
hammad omitted the salat in cases where the 
deceased had committed suicide (Muslim, Dj ana'p 
trad. 107; Abu Da'ud, Kharadi , bab 46). Al- 
Nawawl, op. cit.^ p. 225, says, however, that no 
exception was made in this case. The Hadith 
also tells us that Muhammad refused to hol'd this 
salat unless the debts of the deceased had already 
been paid (al-Bukhail, Haivalat ^ bab 3; Abu 
Da^ud, bab 9 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 290, 

399 )* lu law' therefore the mourners are recom- 
mended to settle this matter quickly (al-NawawI, 
i. 221). In the Hadith we find contradictory state- 
ments regarding the question whether Muhammad 
held the salat al-djinaza on behalf of those who 
I had been legally executed (Abu Ua’ud, Diana iz^ 
bab 47 • al-Nasa'I, DJand^iz^ bab 63, 64). We shall 
! hardly be wrong if we suppose that this salat 
I also retained certain pre-Muhammadan customs (cf. 

I A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic Fites of Motirn- 
1 in^ and Religion in the Verb. A. IK, New Series, vol. 
■ xviii., I, Chap. 2 and 3). According to Abu 
. Ishak al-^iiazl (ed. Juynboll, p. 47 the fol- 
I lowing is the order of the salat for the dead: 
j the Imam stands at the top of the bier in the 
case of a man, at the bottom in the case of a 
\ womim (this is the old tradition; cf. al-Bukhari, 
^anaiz.^ bab 63; Muslim, Djand'iz.^ trad. 87, 
88 etc.); he pronounces the niya and utters four 
, w'ith hands raised; at the first he lecites 

I at the second he utters the eulogy on 

Muhammad, at the third he pronounces the fl'wV 
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for the dead man, at the fourth a dii a for those 
who take part in the service 5 the two tasiima'h 
conclude the ceremony. 

Difference of opinion prevails regarding the 
place where the salat al-dJanaHiz should be held. 
There are indications that in the ancient Medina 
the mtisalld [q. v.] was used, for example in the 
case of the service for Nadjashi [q. v.], who died 
in Abyssinia (al-llukharl, Djanadz^ bab 4: Mus- 
lim, Djan^iz^ trad. 63, 64). In Ibn Sa'^d, I/ii. 14, 
it is said that the salat wars held by Muhammad 
in the home of the deceased. People therefore 
thought it an innovation when the body of Sa"d 
b. Abi Wakkas was brought into the mosque at 
the request, it is said, of ^A^isha or of the widows 
of the Prophet. ^A^isha is said to have replied to 
the complaints that were made: “How short is 
the memory of the people. Muhammad was indeed 
wont to hold this salat in the mosque'’ (Muslim, 
Djan'a'iz^ trad. 99 — loi). Muslim’s commentator, 
al-Nawawi, gives on this passage (as al-ZurkanI 
does on Malik, Djandliz^ trad. 22) the points of 
view of the different schools with reference to the 
legal category m which they place the holding of 
this salat in the mosque (on the question cf. 
also Semitic Rites of Mourning and Religion^ p. ! 
2 — 4). In any case it is the custom in various | 
parts of the Muslim world to-day to perform this ' 
salat in a mosque (Lane, Manners and Customs^ ! 
p. 526; Snouck Hurgronje, Mehka^ ii. 189). In’ 
Atjeh, on the other hand, as is usually also the i 
case on Java, it takes place in the front part of | 
the enclosure before the house of the deceased 
(Snouck Hurgronje, The AcJiehnese^ i. 423; do, 
Verspr. Geschr.^ iv. * 242). This is at least per- 
mitted by the law although not recommended (it 
depends on the madkhab'). 

The body is not necessarily present at the 
salat. In Mekka it is the custom to hold the 
salat al-djinaza for residents who have died away 
from home {Mekka^ ii. 189). Justification may be 
claimed for this practice in the widespread tradi- 
tion according to which Muhammad held a service 
in Medina for the dead Nadjashi (cf. above). 

V 

The question of the significance of the salat is ( 
usually approached in a one-sided fashion by Euro- < 
pean critics. They like, it must be admitted, to | 
follow Ranke in placing a high value on the salat ! 
as a disciplinary measure and certainly it is difficult ' 
to appreciate this too highly. A considerable part ; 
of the life of the community must have centred j 
in and around the salat in Medina in Muhammad’s | 
life-time and through it the transformation of the ■ 
old Arab mind into the Muslim must have taken 
place. The same phenomenon was afterwards re- 
peated in the provinces of the Caliphate. The 
salat must have been one of the most effective 
formative elements in the communities. 

The European, on the other hand, usually forms 
his judgment of the salat from his own point of ^ 
view* the Protestant misses the intensification, the 
Roman Catholic the imposing ceremonial. 

Both attitudes are wrong from scientific stand- , 
point. Whoever wishes to gain a clear idea of the ! 
significance of the salat must ask the question: j 
“what does it mean to the Muslim?” 

This question may be partly answered by olv 1 
serving the enthusiasm for the salat displayed by 
Muslims in different countries. The results of such ■ 


I observations almost everywhere go to suggest that 
; there ai'e few Muslims who regularly observe the 
I five daily salats (Lane, op. cit.^ p. 84; Snouck 
I Hurgronje, Verspr. Gzschr.^ iv/i 8, 16). In the 
; Dutch East Indies the Achehnese so prominent 
; in the Djihad [q. v.] only take part in small 
' numbers in the congregational ^alat: in Banten 
(Java), in Palembang (Sumatra) and in isolated 
parts of the Archipelago on the other hand we find 
it much more religiously observed (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Verspr. Geschr..^ iv/ii. 343 sq.\ De Atjehers.^ 
i. 89 sq.). 

Lane’s remarks regaiding the salat in Egypt 
' (planners and Customs.^ p. 98) are important: “The 
I utmost solemnity and decorum are observed in the 
* public worship of the Muslims. Their looks and 
I behaviour in the mosque are not those of enthusiastic 
devotion, but of calm and modest piety. Never are 
' they guilty of a designedly irregular word or action 
during their prayers. The pride and fanaticism which 
they exhibit in common life, in intercourse with 
j persons of their own or of a different faith, seem 
to be dropped on their entering the mosque, and 
they appear wholly absorbed in the adoration of 
their Creator — humble and downcast, yet with- 
out affected humility or a forced expression of 
countenance”. 

A rich source for the study of the significance 
of the salat in the religious life is to be found in 
the literature. For the first two centuries it is 
mainly the Hadiih that we have to use. In the 
enumeration of the five pillars of Islam the salat 
always appears in the second place (al-Bukharl, 
Iman^ bab 2; Muslim, I/nan., trad. 19 — 22; in 
passing it may be noted that the first pillar is 
variously given). In the so frequently recurring 
story of the untutored Beduin who suddenly asks 
Muhammad the question: “How shall 1 be saved?” 
i the latter answers with a list of the duties imposed 
by Islam upon the believers, viz.: five salats daily, 
fasting in Ramadan and zakat (al-Bukhari, Iman.^ 
bab 34; Muslim, I/nan^ trad. 8). In other traditions 
also, which enumerate the obligations of a Muslim, 
as, for example, in the commission given to Mu^adh 
b. I^abal when he was sent by Muhammad to 
Yemen, we find mentioned besides the ta-vkid or 
the service of Allah the five sulats and the zakat 
(e. g. al-Bukhari, Zakat^ bab i; Muslim, ^mdn.^ 
trad. 29 — 31). Here the hadjdj and the fasting 
in Ramadan are omitted. In the scale of the 
most meritorious works the salat often appears in 
the first place (al-Bukhari, Mazvdkit^ bab 5; cf. Ibn 
Madja, Tahara.^ bab 4; al-Darimi, lVHcln\ bab 2). 
The strict observation of the five daily salats secures 
admission into Paradise (al-NasaT, Iklma^ bab 6; 
Malik, Salat al-Lail^ trad. 14 etc.). The omission 
of the salat is a bridge to unbelief and heathenism : 
“between man and polytheism and unbelief lies 
the neglect of the salat” (Muslim, Imdn.^ trad. I 34 i 
cf. al-Nasa^i, Salat.^ bab 8). 

The cleansing power of the salat is alle- 
gorically described in Tradition: “The salat is like 
a stream of sweet water which flows past the door 
of each one of ye; into it he plunges five times 
a day: do ye think that anything remains of his 
uncleanness after that?” (^IaIik, Kasr al-Saldt fi 
'l-Safar.^ bab 91; cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, i- "Jl sq..^ 
I 77 i ik 375, 426, 441, iii* 3051 3^7 etc.). It is des- 
cribed without allegory in the equally well-known 
tradition: “an obligatory salat is a cleansing for 
the sins which are committed between it and the 
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following one” [op. cil., ii. 22g; as is well known 
grievous sins are usually excluded from the cleansing 
effect of pious exercises (op. ci/.., ii. 359 '- 

We have just quoted the tradition according to 
which the observation of the daily s.rlats secures 
entrance into Paradise. The following utterance 
goes still further: “He who knows th.rt the sa- 
lat is a compulsory duty will enter ParaJi-e (op. 
at., i. 6o). At the final reckoning on the 
Hay of Resurrection the more or less laitliful ob- 
servance of the salat will be a consideration of 
the first importance; “The first thing to be dealt 
with is the salat; if this point is in oidei, the 
man has attained bliss; if not then he i' lost (cf. 
al-Nasa’i, Salat ^ bab 9; al-TirmidhI, ilawapt. 
bab 188; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 161 sq . 171, ii. 
290 etc.). 

The salat should be performed devoutly with 
concentrated attention. It is often related hou' 
Muhammad put away one of his garments because 
figures woven on it distracted his attention at 
the salat (al-lSukhari, Salat, bab 14; al-XasaT, 
A'lbla^ bab 20; cf. bab 1 2). 

That the salat does not, as is sometimes s.rid, 
imply only the performance of a duty but that 
the heart is in it too is seen from the fol- 
lowing tradition : Muhammad said : “Of wordly 
things women and perfume are dearest to me and 
the salat is the comfort of my eyes" (.Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii. 128 bis, 285). Weeping at the salat 
is also sometimes mentioned (.Abu Da'ud. Salat. 
bab 156: al-Xasa'I, Sahw., bab 18; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal. iii. 18S, iv. 25 bis, cf. 26). 

By far the most significant characteiistic of the 
salat is the one which we find in two different 
settings, namely that the salat is intimate conver- 
sation with Allah. On the one hand it is found 
in the Hadith, in which spitting in the direction 
of the A'ibla during the salat is forbidden, the 
reason given being that the salat is intimate con- 
versation with Allah (al-Bu^arl, Salat, bab 39: 
MatvakU. bab 8; Muslim, Ma^adqid trad. 54: 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 34 sq.. 144, iii. 176, 18S, 
273 i 278, 291 etc.). On 


and he receives what he has prayed for” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii. 460). 

That the salat was also used as a means of 
healing is not remarkable in view of similar phe- 
nomena in other religions (Ibn Madja, Tibb^ bab 
10; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 390. 403). .At the same 
time we may mention the .^alat al-IfaiJja.^ which 
is obsened to secure the attainment of some ar- 
dently desired object (.al-Tirmidht, iritr^ bab 17), 
and the .Su/ur al-Istikhdia [see IsTittHARA] before 
a more or less important decision (al-Hukhari, 
TahaJjJfiui. bab 25; Abu Ha ud, It'itr. bab 31; 
al-Tirmidhi, ff'/tr', bab iS; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iii. 344 etc.). 

The description of the salat as viiina^at is 
characteristic of the meditative tendency 
found even in the oldest Islam (on this see 
especially L. Massignon, Essai sur Its aigints 
till le.xiquc techritque lie la mystique musuhnane. 
Paris 1922): it has certainly been one of the 
main avenues by which mysticism entered Islam 
from without. 

One of the oldest Muslim mystics, al-Muha- 
sibi (d. 243 = 857). wTote a tractate on the sig- 
I nificance of the salat (cf. Massignon, op. cit.., p. 

I 259, note 1) and the philosopher al-Tirmidhi (d. 

! 285 = 898) expounded the mystical side of the salat 
! in 42 aphorisms (quoted in Massignon, op. cit..^ p. 

' 259). Among the more modern mystics the salat 
! gives place in importance to Phtlcr and li'trd. 
Al-Kushairi docs not devote a separate chapter to it 
in hh A'isa/a. In al-HudjwIri it appears as especially 
suitable for novices, who are to recognise in it to 
some extent a reflection of the whole mystic way. 
To them the tahara represents the conversion, 
the ktbla the dependence on spiritual leadership, 
the recitation the dliikr^ the rukif humility, the 
prostration self-knowledge, the tashahhud the kw, 
the tasliin renunciation of the world. Of the 
real mystics everyone sees something different 
in the salat: to one it is a means to hudur with 
God, to another to ph niba (al-Hudjwirl, Kashf al- 
Mahdjuh.^ transl. Nicholson, Gibb Mem. Ser.., xvii. 
301 sqq.). Al-Hud]wlii, however, also emphasises 


199 -t?-! 234, 273, 278, 291 etc.). On the other , , , 

hand we find it expressed in the following form ; ! Oie affection of various .Sufis for the salat^ 
“If one of ye performs the salat he is in confiden- 
tial converse with his Lord; at that time he ought 
to know exactly what he says in this way with 
his Lord ; therefore no one should drown the 
voice of another at the recitation” (Ahmad b. 


Hanbal, ii. 36, 67, 129). An illustration to this 
utterance is given in the following Hadith kudsl\ 
Allah says ; “I have divided the salat into two 
halves between Myself and My servant, one of 
which belongs to Me while the other is for My 
seivant and My servant obtains what he asks” 
The Messenger of God said: “recite!; when the 
servant says: “Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the 
Worlds!”, Allah says: “My servant hath praised 
Me ; when the servant says; “to the Merciful and 
Compassionate”, Allah says: “My servant hath 
glorified Me”; when the servant says: “to the 
Lord of the Hay of Judgment”, Allah says; “My 
servant hath praised Me”; when my servant says' 
“Thee do we serve and Thee do we beseech for 
help”. Allah says: “this verse is between Me and 
My servant and he receives what he has prayed 
for’: when the servant says: “lead us the right 
way the way of those whom Thou favourest 
with whom Thou art not angry and who do not 
err , Allah says; “This belongs to My seivant 


i Of the philosophers, Ibn Sina (Avicenna) is 
j only to be mentioned here, who wrote a short 
I treatise on the salat (/'V 'i-ICaskf ^an inakiyat al- 
Salat ifa-hikma Tashrl^ika in Dj amC' al-BadTi^^ 
Cairo 1335 (1917)^ p. 2 — 14). According to him, 
the essence of the salat is the recognition of God 
in His existence and necessity of it. It is exoteric 
or esoteric according to the character of the believer 
who peiforms it. The law-giver knew that not all 
men can ascend the steps of the spirit. Such men 
therefore require corporal discipline and compulsory 
I mortification, to keep their natural impulses in 
, check. This is the exoteric side of the salat. Its 
[ true esoteric significance is the mushakadat al~ 

; Hakk with pure heart and a soul which is liberated 
j and purified from desires (amam). Ibn Sma then 
1 proceeds to deal with the saying that a man at 
( prayer is in intimate converse with his Lord (see 
above). This can, he says, only happen outside of 
the material world. Those who are in this state of 
mind are spiritually in the presence of God and 
they gaze upon the deity {al-Ilah) in a real vision. 
The ^alat is therefore a real mtiskakada and a pure 
worship, i.e. the real divine love and spiritual vision. 
^ A I'fjhaz al i ’ s chapter Saiat has in the fhyd^ 
in the Rub'' ai-'^Ibadat a position between Tahara 
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and Zakat (as in the Kikh). As with the other KhashiHn^ P* I 57 -r?*)- latter he shows by 

^Ibadat it should be observed in this case also several examples how much the gieat leaders used 
with what painful accuracy he describes the legal to be absorbed in their salat, 
regulations (ed. Cairo 1302, i. 140 sqq?) and how j (A. J. Wensinxk) 

on the other hand he raises the salat to an ethico* ! SALGHURIDS. one of the dynasties known as 
mystical level which sufficiently meets all the de- Atabaks, or Regents, which arose on the ruins of 
mands of intensification. After what has been said ! the empire of the Saldjuks, Salghur was the chief of 
above in II and III, we need only briefly survey ! a band of Turkmans who migrated into Khurasan and 
here the latter side of his exposition. The inward j attached themselves to Tughril Beg [q. v.]. the first 
mabanl which bring the life of the salat to ' of the Great Saldjuks. Buzaba [q.v.], one of Salghur’s 
perfection are the six following: the presence of ^ descendants, was killed in battle by Sultan Ghiyath 
the heart (hudur al'kalb\ understanding, respect . al-Dln Mas'ud, the fourth of the Saldjuk kings of 
reverence {Jiaibd)^ hope and humility \ Trak and Kurdistan, and his nephew, Sunkur b. 
{Jiayd^^. \ Mawdud, rose against the Saldjuk and in 1148 esta- 

Particularly significant are his remarks on the i blished his independence in Kars, where he founded 
presence of the heart (p. 145). The fakihs demand 1 a dynasty which ruled for more than I20 yeais but 
the presence of the heart only at the iakbtr\ j seldom enjoyed complete sovereignty, being tributary 
according to the Ftikaha^ al-mutawarribun and the | first to the Saldjuks of ‘^Irak, then to the Shahs of 
^Ulam(f al-Akkira^ on the other hand, the heart : Khwarizm, and lastly to the Mongols. Sunkur died 
should be present at the whole salat. But only I in 1161 and was succeeded by his brother, Zangi 
very few succeed in achieving this. The ideal salat ! b. Mawdud, who was molested at the beginning 
is that of Hatim al-Asamm, who said: “When the of his reign by his cousins, the Atabaks of Syria, 
time for the salat arrives, I perform a copious who claimed the throne of Fars. After overcoming 
wtidTi^ and go to the place where I want to per- them he did homage to Arslan b. Tughril I, 

form the salat. There I sit till my limbs are rested, Saldjuk of Trak, who confirmed him as ruler of 

then I stand up, the Ka^ba straight in front of Fars. On his death in 1175 he was succeeded by 

me, the sjrat under my feet, Paradise on my right, his elder son, Takla, who remained tributary to 

Hell on my left and the Angel of Death behind the Saldjuks of ‘^Irak and reigned for twenty years, 
me; and I think that this salat is my last. I then On his death in 1194 the throne was claimed 
stand wavering between hope and fear, join in both by his cousin Tughril, the son of Sunkur, 
the Takbir and Tahkik^ recite with Tartil^ per- founder of the dynasty, and by his younger brother, 
form the RnkTi^ in submission and the Su^Ttd in Sa’^d b. Zangi [q. v.]. Tughril first gained posses- 
humility, sit on my left thigh, spread out the upper sion of the capital and assumed the royal title, 
part of the left foot and fix the right one on the but SaM maintained the contest for eight years, 
great toe and accompany this with Ikhlds. Then I during which period the kingdom was devastated 
do not know whether my salat has been graciously ! and depopulated. In 1203 Sa^d captured Tu gh ril 
accepted by Allah or not (p. 139, 7 sqq^. and ascended the throne. During the early part 

Al-Ghazali lays down his ethical point of view of his reign he was occupied in restoring prospe- 

in the sentence: If his .salat does not restrain a rity to his country, which had been wasted by 

man from evil and wrong-doing, he only obtains famine and pestilence. Meanwhile the Saldjuks of 
estrangement from God by it (cf. Sura xvi, 9). Trak had been overcome by the Shahs of Kh^arizm, 
In the chapter on “the useful remedies for who in 1194 had annexed their country. Sa'^d 
securing the hudur al-kalR' distracting thoughts attacked “^Ala al-Din Muhammad Kh^ arizm Shah, 
are given as the principal obstacles which but was defeated and taken prisoner by him, and 
divert attention at the salSt. These enemies are I as a condition of his release was obliged to cede 

to be overcome by fighting their causes. These j Istakhr and Ushkunwan, and to agree to pay the 

are of two kinds, external and internal. The ex- '■ tribute which had formerly been paid to the Sal^uks. 
ternal causes of distraction (^hafla^ in the Syriac \ He is famous as the ruler from whom the great 
mystics fehya) come from the organs of sense. | poet Sa'di took his takhallus or pen-name. He 
One therefore ought to prevent these from being , reigned for twenty-eight years, and on his death 
distracted. The mutd abbidtin therefore perform I in 1231 [but cf. sa'd b. z.wgi] he was succeeded 
the salat in a dark cell with only sufficient room | by his son Abu Bakr, who had attempted to 
for the stidjud. Ibn 'Umar is said not to have 1 usurp the throne during his father's captivity and 
allowed a single object in this cell. The internal ; had been for this offence condemned to imprison- 
causes of distraction exeicise a much stronger 1 ment, from which he was released at the in- 
effect. They have their root in earthly cares, ' stance of Djalal al-Din Mangobarti, Shah of Kh'^'a- 

thoughts and occupations. But desires have the i rizm. He extended the boundaries of his kingdom, 
most powerful influence. They are to be fought ■ but was obliged to pay homage and tribute first 
by meditation on the future world. All preparations 1 to Ogotai Khan, supreme Khan of the Mongols 
for the salat and all its parts should be connected as son and successor of Cingiz Khan, and after- 
with the Akhira. At the adhdn one should think ' wards, in 1256, to Hulagu, the Mongol Il-Khan 
of the nidd on the Day of the Resurrection, of Persia. Ogotai Khan conferred on him the 
At the covering of the ^awra one should enquire . title of Kutlugh Khan. Abu Bakr died in 1260, 

whether there is no internal ^awra etc. ' and was succeeded by his son, Sa'd II, who reigned 

The highest goal of the salat is complete for no more than twelve days, when he died and 
absorption in the Deity by humiliating oneself, was succeeded by his infant son, Muhammad, 
Sufyan al-Thawri is reputed to have said : ^if whose nominal reign was ended by his death in 
a man does not know humility, his salat is in- ' October, 1262, The child was succeeded by his 

valid”. This is laid down in two special sections ; cousin, Muhammad Shah, son of Salghur, the 

[Bayan Ishtirdt al-KhushTd zva-Hudur al-Kalb ^ ' younger son of SaM I. Muhammad Shah was over- 

p. 145 sq.^ and Htkdydt zva-Akhbdr ft Salat al- , thrown and put to death on July 18, 1263, and 
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was succeeded by his younger brother, Saldjuk 
Shah b. Sal^ur, who was defeated and i*lain by 
the Mongols in December, 1264. Fars had been 
tributary to the Mongol Il-Khan of PerMa .vince 
1256, but Saldjuk's cousin Abish ^hatiin, daughter 
of Sa'^d II, was raised to the throne and permitted 
to reign alone for a year, at the end of uhich 
time Mangu Timur, the fourth son of Ilulagu, 
married her, and ruled her kingdom in hei name, 
and it was not until her death, in 12S4. that the 
dynasty came to an end. 
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SALHIN. SiLHl.v, the residence of the 
Sabaean kings in Marib in South Ai abia, 
the capital of the kingdom of Saba^. The name of 
this castle is alieady mentioned in the ancient 
South Arabian inscriptions. In the foundation m- 
.'icription Glaser 482/3, which is placed on the 
temple of Almakah (called Haram Hilkis by later 
generations and lying due S.S.E. 50 minutes from 
the modern village of Marib), King Kariba-il Watir 
\ uhan'im of Saba^ and Halik’amar, son of Kanbahl, 
speaks of renovations in this temple which were 
undertaken for the good of the castle of Salhin 
{Sikn) and of the city of Marti) {Maryab). Ihe 
inscription Osiander 3L 3 speaks of a dedication 
in favour of the donors of the inscription, who 
are obviously to be regarded a-* lords of the castle, 
and of the castle of Salhin. In the inscription of 
king Illiharah Validib {^Bihl. Hat.^ N<'. 2} Salhin 
IS mentioned along with the ancient castles * of 
C^umdan and Sirwah. The .Sabaean inscriptions 
Glaser 828—30, 12, 870—872, 5, 1076, j, s.j., 
1002, 13 are very interesting. They recoid a treaty 
of friendship concluded between the Sabaean king 
Alhan Nahfan and his sons on the one side and 
king Gadarat of Habashat on the other. The pass- 
age in question runs; “and that Salhin and Zurarkn 
and Alhan and Gadarat shall be like brothers in 
trath and fidelity”. D. H. Muller (Efigraphhche 
Denkmakr aus Abesnmen, p. 76; Sudarab. Altir- 
rightly pointed out — ag.iinst 
J. H. ilordtmann and M. Hartmann — that this 
juxtaposition is jo be interpreted to mean that 
baihin and Zuraran represent the ancient residence 
of the kings of Saba^ and Habashat. The suggestion 
put forward liy M. Hartmann {Die Arabische Fra'^e 
p. 15s) that Salhin is the modern H.aram Cilkis 
lb further disposed of by the fact that the latter 
has been proved to lie the ancient temple of dl- 
makah and IS called ‘Awm in the inscriptions fX 
Rhodokanakis, Studie,,, ii, 7) and has^ therefore 
nothing to do with Salhin. 

the babaean kings is also shown by the fac^ fh-if 
the Ethiopian king 'Ezana about 350 a in 

in the great !n,scriptions of Aksum (NO. g / 
8, 3, 9, 2, 10, II. bears the name 'of 
the castle of Salhin among his official title.s, juJ 

?o , A 1°^ them elves 

Counts of Habsburg. The name Salhm appears 
^ere in the Greek text as (sae„v), 7 the 

thiopian as Sa//ie», in Sabaean and S/i 

There was therefore a twofold pronunciation, Silht 


and Salhin, even in ancient times. E. Osiander, 
Z. A/. 6^., 185(1, X. 26, shrewdly connected 
the former name with that of the town 

in the tribe of Judvih (Joshua, xv. 32). The form 
S/h is of interest because the same name is aKo 
found in the great inNcription of Sirwah (Glaser 
1000 B, 5 g) which i's peifectly preset vod and 
contains over 1,000 words {baithn slh»‘) and pie- 
sumably indicates likew'i^e the royal castle of Marib. 

Poetry and folklore have woven their legends 
round the ancient castle as round many others. 
To the successors of the ancient Sabaeans it seemed 
the work of demons or devils, who built it in 70 
years by Solomon's command fur the Hamdanid 
king Dhu Bata”, when Solomon married Bilkis. 
This is, however, only one story. According to 
others, Salhin w. s built in So years by oider of 
one of the Himyar rulers { 7 ulba's). Others again 
say that a castle was built in the royal residence 
of Salhin in Marib, which belonged to the kings 
of the Himyars: it was built by order of Bilkis, 
queen of Saba\ daughter of Hadhad, and in it 
her wondciful throne stood w'hich is mentioned 
in the Kor'an, Sura xxvii. 23. It was aKo said 
that Solomon built the palace for Bilkis. It should 
be mentioned that al-HamdanI as wellasNashwan 
al-Himyari expressly describe Salhin as a royal 
residence or capital of Marib. 

There was no longer anything left of this castle 
in the Muslim period. The waves of the Ethiopian 
conquest (525 d ) no doubt swept over this 
ancient royal lesidence, which had already lost 
most of its former importance with the trans- 
ference of the capital of the kingdom from Marib 
to Zafsr. Salhin. as well as Bainun, Ibn Hisham 
tells u=. was destroyed by the Ethiopian general 
Aryat 
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B. Ak, Wien, 1881, xcvii. 959, 960, 970, 

1038 43; 'A?nn al-Din Ahmad, Die auf Siid- 

arabUn beziigiiehen Angnben Nanvans im Sams 
al-Llum^ Gibb Memorial Seiies, xxiv. 50; 
Ibn Hi-ham, ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 26 ; \’akut, Mit^- 
d/om^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. 535. iii, 115, 812; 
Marasid al.Iflila\ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, ii. 43; 

ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 464, 502, 
780, E. Osiander, ZtD- himjarischen Altcrtums- 
und Sprachkitnde^ Z.D.M.G., 1856, x. 20-22, 
27, 69, 70; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographic 
■^7^77’ P- 76, note i; E. Glaser, 

’i„ze ei Geschichte und Geographic Arabiens.^ 
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i., Munich 1889, p. 35, 36, 88, 89, 95; ii., 
Berlin 1890, p. 500 — 502; do., Bemerkungen 
zur Geschichte Ali-Abessiniens^Gxaz 1894, p. 21, 
23 ; do., Beise nach Marib (Collection Eduard 
Glaser, i., ed. by D. H. Muller and N. Rhode 
kanakis, Vienna 1913), p. 138, 139; M.V.A.G.^ 
1923, xxviii. 97, 98; C. Conti Rossini, Sugli 
Habasat^ R.R.A.L.^ 1906, xv. 49; M. Hart- 
mann, Der islaniische Orient^ //, Die arabische 
Frage^ Leipzig 1909, p. 149, 158: F. Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geografhie und Geschichte des 
alien Orients, ii. 654, 666 and note i. 

(.Vdolf Gkohmann) 

AL-SALIB (a., plural Snlttb.^ Sti/bdn'). the cross. 
This general meaning occurs in several special 
applications, e. g. to the wasm branded in the 
skin of camels in the form of a cross etc. In the 
sense of the chief Christian symbol the word 
may have been taken over from Aramaic where it 
has the same form. It does not occur in the Kor an. 
In Hadith it is used in eschatological descriptions. 
Tsa (Jesus) will reappear in the last days, com- 
bat the Antichrist (al-Dadj^al), kill the swine and 
break the cross into pieces (al-Bukharl, Anbi}’a\ 
bab 49; Muslim, /man. Trad. 242, 243; Ibn 
Madja, Fitan, bab 33 ; Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Mnsnad, 
ii. 240, 272 etc.). On Doomsday all religious 
communities will appear before Allah with their 
symbols or idols. The Christians will follow the 
cross and, on their confession that they did wor- 
ship the Masih ibn Maryam, be thrown into Hell 
(al-Bukharl, Tau'liid, bab 24). 

Further al-BukhSri speaks of a thavjb musallab.z. 
garment or cloth into which the form of the cross 
was woven, and which 'A’isha removed on Mu- 
hammad’s order, because it distracted his attention 
from the salat {Salat, bab 15). 

Lexicographers call the cross the kibla of the 
Christians; apparently they were acquainted with 
the Christian custom of praying before the crucifix. 

In 'Umar’s treaties with the inhabitants of several 
towns of Palestine a special amdn for their churches 
and crosses was granted them (al-Tabarl, i. 2405 sqql). 
A document belonging to a late period of tradition 
and of doubtful authenticity prohibits the public 
use of the cross as a Christian symbol (Hamaker, 
Incerti auctoris liber, p. 165 ry. ; Muir, The Cali- 
phate, p. 137; cf. Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, ^ 
Anno 17, § 174 sq.). 

In the debate between Christian and Muslim 
doctors at the court of al-Ma’mun the Christian 
woiship of the cross is one of the controversial 
points between the combatants (cf. A. Guillaume, 
A Debate between Christian and Moslem Doctors 
in the Centenary Supplement to the y.R.A.S., 
October 1924, p. 242). 

In the battle of Hattin in 583 (1187) the Mus- 
lims captured the Sallb al-salabut “the cross of 
the crucifixion”, a cross in which a piece of 
the true cross was incorporated {Historient des 
Croisades, Historiens orientatix, i. 685). See fuither 
the articles 'is.T and nasara. In Christian Arabic 
literature the Christian legends concerning the ■ 
cross, its recovery etc. have found their place. \ 
The verb salaba denotes the Oriental form of 
crucifixion as a capital punishment. I 

On the diminutive form .Sulaib cf. this article. ; 

Bibliography. The lexica s. v.; L. Cae- \ 
tani, Annali dell' Islam, Anno 17, § 174 sq., j 
vol. iii/ii. 957 sq.', W. Muir, The Caliphate, | 
its Rise, Decline and Fall, new ed. by T. H. 


Weir, Edinburgh 1924, p. 137; A. v. Kremer, 
; Culturgeschichte des Orients, i. 103 ; H. A. 

1 Hamaker, Incerti auctoris liber de expugnatione 
Memphidis et Alexandriae, Leiden 1825, trans- 
i lation, p. 165 sq. 

' _ (A. J. Wensinck) 

SALIH, a prophet who was sent to the Arab 
people Thamud. He is, as usual, depicted as a 
sign and a warning in the style of Muhammad; 
he demanded that his countrymen should turn to 
him and pray to Allah alone (Sura 7, 71, ii, 64, 
26, 141); he called their attention to the benefits 
' received from God (7, 72, 51, 43) and piided him- 
self on seeking for no reward from them (26, 145). 
But they rejected him abruptly, called him be- 
witched (26, 153), a man like themselves, who 
could make no claim to revelations (54, 24); they 
I could not surrender the religion of their fathers 
(ii, 65) and scorned the idea of a day of judgment 
(69, 4). His appearance produced a schism in the 
people (27, 46) for only the weak believed in him, 
while the strong scoffed at him (7, 73). The only 
new feature was that they had placed their hope 
in him before he irritated them by his preaching 
(ii, 64), which, if based on some corresponding 
incident, would be an interesting contribution to 
the history of Muhammad. Then follows the special 
story of this prophet. Allah sent them as a sign 
a she-camel (17, 61) and Salih begged them to 
allow it to feed unharmed and to share water with 
it (7, 71, 26, 155, 54, 28). But they lamed it and 
killed it (7, 75, ii, gs, 26, 157) through the hand 
of a particularly godless individual among them 
(9*1 xz, 54, 29) and scornfully asked Salih to inflict 
the threatened punishment (7, 75). He told them 
to hide three days in their houses (li, 68); then 
a tremendous storm broke out (ii, 70, 51, 44; 
according to 7, 76 an earthquake; cf. also 54, 31, 
69, 5) and on the following morning they lay dead 
in their houses. In the later Muslim stories of 
prophets these brief features are elaborated in 
various ways. 

This story has a certain amount of foundation 
in fact in as much as the Thamud, according to 
7, 72 the successors of the '.\dis, were an ancient 
Arab tribe known also from other sources (see the 
art. thamud). The dwellings which the Thamud 
had hewn out of the rocks (89, 8, 7, 72. 26, 149), 
often mentioned in the texts, the remains of which 
were still visible (29, 37), are undoubtedly the 
tombs, containing remains of human bones, hewn in 
the rocks of al-'Ola (see .ai.-hidjr), which has led 
Philippe Berger to the fuither supposition that the 
word kafrd (tomb) found in the inscriptions there 
may have been explained as kiifr (unbelief). But 
whence Muhammad got the name .‘Jalih and the 
story of the camel cannot be ascertained. It is 
further remarkable that the stories of Salih and 
Hud [q. V.] are in contradiction to the usual teach- 
ing of Muhammad in the Mekkan peiiod to the 
effect that no prophet had been sent to the Arabs 
before him (28, 46, 32, 2, 34. 433 36, 5)- The stories 
of these two prophets are found in the earliest 
Mekkan Suras e.g. 53, 51 sq.^ 85, 17 sq.., 89, 8, 
91^ II n-nd frequently recur in the following 

sections 5 on the other hand they disappear in the 
Medina revelations except for the brief enumeration 
in 9, 71. 

Bibliography, the Kurban commentaries 

on Sura 75 al-Mas'‘udi, at-D]iahiib{Y2iX\'s,., 

1861 — 1877), iii. 85 — 90-, ai-Tha'labi, Kisas 
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al-Anbiva^ or ^Artfis al-Madjalis^ Cairo 1290, 
p. 58r(/(/ ; Grimme, MohammeJ^ Munster 1S92 — 
95, ii. 80; Philippe Berger, VAra'.- az-ant 
Mahomet d'apr'es les inscriptions. Pans 1SS5; 
The Qur'an, transl. Palmer (Sacred fioc'-s of the 
East) i. 147 sq.\ Caetani, Andali doll' [slam, 
ii/i. A. H. 9 § 34; cf. Kegister. (Fi;. Hi'Hi.) 
ai,-Malik al-SALIH "Imali al-DIn IsMAiL,sun 
of Sultan al-Malik al-h\dil Abu Bakr, sonof Aiyub, 
was born in the year 598 (1202). lie is nut men- 
tioned in connection with the division of the lands 
which his father made among his brotlie-s. He is 
mentioned for the first time in 623 (1226) as a 
partisan of his brother al-Malik a!-Mu ar.;ani 'La ; 
he is described as lord of Bosra. After Ma'arram's 
death he attached himself to his son al-Mahk al- 
Nasir Da'ud, by whose side we often find him 
fighting. He was with him in the battle at Dama-cus 
in 626 (1229) and when Da'ud was forced to capi- 
tulate, he was left in possession of his fief Bosra. 
In the next year, we find him in the service of 
his brother al-Malik al-.-\shraf Musa, who sent him 
to the siege of Ba'albek, which he was to take 
from al-Malik al-.Anidjad Bahrain Shah ; Lma'il 
forced the latter to surrender after a long siege. 
On the death of his brother Musa in 635 (1237), 
he inherited Damascus and he began to plav a 
more important if afterwards despicable part. As 
he had good reason to fear his brother al-Malik 
al-Kamil, Sultan of Egypt, he concluded an alli- 
ance with the Ai)ubid princes of Syiia (except 
with the^ prince of HamS). He then prepared to 
stand a siege as he had already news of the advance 
of al-Kamil and his nephew Da'ud. His resistance 
availed him little ; he had soon to surrender Da- 
m.ascus^aiid received in compensation Ba'albek and 
al-Bika', while Bosra also remained to him. 

The remaining' part of his life is so closely 
associated with the careers of his nephews al-Malik 
aI-.SaJi(i \adim al-Din Aiynb and Sultan al-Malik 
al-Aasir \usuf II, that the reader may be referred 
to their biographies. Isma'il was killed in Cairo 
in the year 648 (1250) when fighting with Sultan 
Yusuf in the battle of 'Abbasa against the E"xp- 
tians. He repeatedly allied himself with the Khwa- 
rizmis and the Franks out of selfish ambitioiTand 
love of power to the detriment of his subjects and 
fellow-Mushms. 

Bijliography. See the article al-ma,ik 
AL-5.AUn NADJM AL-DiN AlYt'B. (SoBERNHEIM'I 
al-Malik^ al-SALIH 'Im.vd al-DIx Is.ma'il 
son of Sultan Muhammad al-Xasir [q. v.l of the 
line of Kala un. was chosen Sultan at the a..e of 
17 after the deposition of his brother .Ahmad 
rtv"; cruelty had aroused the' furv 

of the Amirs. He was considered a virtuous and pious 
young man but later fell under the destiuctive 
influence of his harem. After making new appoint- 
ments to the principal administrative posts the 
provinces, his next task was to put\n end to 
the intrigues of his brother Ramadan, who was 
soon captured and executed. He then proceeded 
to fight h.s brother Ahmad in Kerak, which cost 
great efforts and expenditure in troops. He tried to 
gam the Beduins of the neighbourhood tohi- side Jo 
make It difficult for .Ahmad to get supplies hut the 
latter s watchfulness foiled the attempt. On 'the other 
hand Isma il feared he would lose support as even 
his vizier was in secret negotiation with Ahmad In 
the beginning of 744 (1344) he appointed anoiher 
Amir vizier and sent an expedition to Kerak, b" 


which he finally captured the town and took the 
citadel also, when reinforcements arrived in the 
beginning of 745. Ahmad was taken prisoner. A 
few days later he was strangled in prison. The 
struggle with Ahmad liad occupied all Ismabl’s time 
and means, so that he had neglected everything else. 
He is a typical example of the decline of Oriental 
dynasties. His time and strength were entirely ab- 
sorbed in wars against his brothers and in excesses. 

' As a result of the great expenditure at court, the 
revenues of the state declined and often the requi- 
site money was not available for necessary military 
' expeditions. His weakness was taken advantage ot 
by the regular enemies of the Mamluk kingdom, 
the Amir of Mekka and of the Yemen, the dynasts 
of Asia Minor and the Beduin chiefs of Northern 
Syria, who rebelled against the governors in their 
lands under the Sultan’s suzerainty. On the other 
hand the authority of the Caliph and of the Sultan 
remained unbroken in the remoter East and in 
India. Muhammad b, Tughlak of Dehll sent the 
Caliph an embassy to ask for investiture and de- 
clared himself vassal of the Sultan ; he also asked for 
some people learned in the law to be sent to him 
to enable his subjects to become better acquainted 
with the principles of Islam. His requests were 
readily acceded to. Sultan Isma'il was so deeply 
affected by the struggle with Ahmad and his exe- 
cution that he could not recover; he died in 746 
(1345) after two months’ illness when still only 20. 

Bibliography'. Weil, Geschichle d. Ckalifeft^ 

iv. 452 — 461; al’Slanhal al-Safi^ Paris MS. Ar. 

2068—2073 under ai.-M\i,iic al-Salih Isma'^Il. 

(Sobernheim) 

al-Malik al-SALIH Nadjm al-DIs AiyUb, the 
eldest son of al-Malik al-Kamil Muhammad, 
son of al-Malik al-^Adil AhU Bakr, son of Aiyub, 
was born in 603 (1207). His father designated 
him successor in 625 (1228) and made him his 
representative in Egypt, while he was away on 
his campaigns in Syria. At this time (Rabi' I, 
626 = February, 1229) al-Kamil ceded Jerusalem 
to the Emperor Frederick for ten years. The re- 
lations between Aiyub and his father were disturbed 
in 628 (1231) by the slanders of one of al-Kamil’s 
wives who wanted to get the succession in Egypt 
for her son al-'Adil Abu Bakr. She accused Aiyub 
in a letter of trying for the throne while his father 
was still alive, as he had enlisted over 1,000 Mara- 
luks of his own. Al-Kamil, secured by the peace 
with the Emperor, returned to Cairo to take the 
reins of power into his own hands again. In 629 
(1232) political conditions (the advance of the 
Tatars and of the Kh'^'arizmis up to the frontiers 
of the Empire) caused him to go to Syria and 
he gave the command of the army to Aiyub in 
order to get him out of Egypt in this way. 

Al-Kamil achieved his object on this campaign 
of getting Mesopotamia into his own hands, as a 
strong bulwark against the Tatars and Khwarizmis, 
and granted his son Aiyub Hisn Kaifa as a fief 
and later, in 633 (1236), the towns of al-Ruha 
(hdessa)^and blarran conquered by him in addition. 

^ position with regard to the Tatars and 
caniiot have been an easy one. He 
a ie imself with the latter and took them into 
his service with the permission of al-Kamil. In 
35 (*238) he received Sindjar and Nasibln in 
a ^ ition to his other territory. So long as al- 
ami was alive, Aiyiib was master of the east 
and no one dared attack him. This state of 
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affairs was altered, however, when al-Kamil died 
in the same year (635) in Damascus, which his 
brother al-Malik al-SMih Isma*^!! had ceded to him 
two months before in return for Ba^albek and Bosra. 
Al-Malik al-‘^Adil II was recognised in Cairo as 
al-Kamil’s successor and al-Malik al-Djawad Yunus 
appointed governor of Damascus in his name. 
Aiyub received the news of his father’s death 
while he was besieging Rahba; he at once raised 
the siege, but met with opposition from the 
Khwarizmis who w ere in his service. Enraged at the 
thought of their booty escaping them, they were 
going to seize him and he had to take to flight. The ! 
Sultan of Rum, Ghiyath al-Dm, also tiled to cap- j 
ture him, besieged ^Amid and divided the towns | 
which Aiytib possessed between Syrian and Meso- ■ 
potamian princes even before he had captured 1 
them. LuTu^, the ruler of Mosul, was also hostile , 
to AiyUb. He besieged him in Sindjar, where he ! 
had taken refuge. In this perilous position, Aiyub ! 
was saved by the intervention of his highly | 
esteemed Kadi, who regained for him the help of 
the Khw'arizmis. This made it possible for him to I 
relieve Sindjar and inflict a terrible defeat on 
Badr al-Din LuTu^. Next he raised the siege of j 
^Amid and routed the Sultan of Rum. Mesopotamia 
was now secured to him. In the next year (636) , 


; hand Jerusalem over voluntarily. After a twenty- 
one days’ siege, he succeeded in taking it in 
Djumada I, 620 (Feb. 2, 1222); he destroyed its 
' fortifications, which the Franks had rebuilt during 
the last months of their occupation. 

Aiyub’s fortunes now began to turn. When, in 
spite of long negotiations between Da^ud, Isma'il 
and al-^Adil, no alliance was achieved, an agree- 
ment was made between Aiyub and Da'ud through 
the intermediary of the prince of Hama. Aiyub 
was released in Ramadan of the same year and 
went with Da^ud to Jerusalem, where they con- 
cluded a treaty. Aiyub was to receive Egypt, 
Da^ud Syria and the eastern provinces. The com- 
bination of the tw’o princes naturally caused al- 
^Adil great anxiety. He persuaded Isma’il! of 
Damascus to take the field against the two allies, 
while he himselt went with an army to Bilbahs. 
A section of the Mamluks, the Ashrafiya (called 
after al-^AdiTs uncle, al-Ashraf Musa), w’ere dis- 
satisfied, deposed him and sent him as a prisoner 
to the citadel of Cairo ; after some hesitation they 
offered the crown to Aiyub, with the request that 
he should come at once to Bilba is. Aiyub and 
Da^ud went at once to Egypt and everywhere 
received a hearty welcome from the Amirs, After 
Aiyub had occupied Cairo, he was recognised as 


he was invited by al-Malik al-Djawad, governor 
of Damascus, to exchange Damascus for Sindjar, 
Rakka and ^Ana, as the laUer did not feel his 
position safe from Sultan al-'Adil of Egypt. Aiyub j 
handed over his eastern possessions to his son 


ruler in the Friday khutba and later confirmed 
by the Caliph in a diploma. Al-'Adil w'as kept 
prisoner in the citadel and not put to death till 
645 (1247) when he declined to move to the 
fortress of Shawbak. as the Sultan ordered. Aiyub 


al-Mu^azzam Turan Shah, while he granted the 
Khwarizmis Harran, al-Ruha and the province of 
Djazira. He then accepted the invitation, went 
with his army to Palestine and occupied Damascus 
Sultan al-'Adil and Prince Da^ud of Kerak de- 
cided to take the field against him. But a number 
of the Amirs abandoned the Sultao, whose love 
of pleasure had made him unpopular, and decided I 
to join Aiyub. Da’ud himself offered his support 
on condition that he was given Damascus. When 
Aiyub refused, he returned to al-'^Adil. The Caliph, 
continually threatened by the Tatars and Khwa- 
rizmis, had a lively interest in the maintenance 
of peace and the strengthening of Aiyubid power 
gener^y, but he sent an envoy to Aiyub in vain 
to negotiate a peace. In 637 (1240) Aiyub left 
Damascus with 5,000 men and went to Nablus 
to prepare for his advance on Egypt there. He 
had also endeavoured to secure the support of j 
his uncle, IsmaTl, who pretended to agree but \ 
deceived him by false messages (see Sobernheim, 
Baalbek zu islamischer Zeii^ p. 9 of the repiint, 
and the account in al-MakrIzi, transl. Blochet, 
p. 445, and Abu T-Fida^ under the year 637). But 
Isma'il made a secret agreement with the prince 
of Hims and by promises tempted Aiyub’s troops 
to desert him and come to him in Damascus. 
Finally Aiyub was left almost alone. In the mean- 
while Da^ud of Kerak had again quarrelled with 
Sultan al-^Adil and had begun negotiations with 
Aiyub. But when he learned that .\iyub was al- 
most alone in Nablus, he went thither with his 
army, took him prisoner and sent him to Kerak. 
He treated him well and refused to hand him 
over to his brother al-^Adil. In the meanwhile the 
treaty between al-Kamii and Frederick II regard- 
ing the occupation of Jerusalem had expired. 
Da^ud felt himself strong enough to take the 
city by force from the Franks, who would not 


! was now secure in the possession of Egypt. 
\ In the East (Mesopotamia) his son Tflran Shah 
! guarded his interests. The third member, Damascus, 
was still lacking to give him practically the em- 
pire of Saladin once more. 

He therefore did not hand over to the unreliable 
Da^ud the lands between Egypt and Syria which 
he had occupied, nor Shawbak and Jerusalem, but 
declared the treaty of Jeiusalem had been extorted 
from him. He avoided an open breach, however, 
by promising him Damascus as an independent 
possession when they would have conquered it 
together. In the next year (638 = 1240) Aiyub 
busied himself securing the foundations of his rule 
in Egypt. He put down the rebellious Beduins in 
Upper Egypt, had the Amirs whom he could not 
trust arrested one after the other and gave their 
fiefs to his own Mamluks; it was then that he 
began the buildings on the present Nile (Bahr) 
island of Rdda (which was then still a peninsula): 
i his palace and the barracks for his Mamluks called 
' Bahris, who gave their name to the first Mamluk 
dynasty (see the art. bahrI). 

In the same year fighting broke out between 
Aiyub and his enemies. Da^ud realised that he 
I would never get any increase of territory from him 
I and Israa^il rightly felt himself threatened when 
Aiyub sought to gain possession of Damascus. In 
the East LuTu’, prince of Mosul, was reinforced 
and had taken ^Ainid from Aiyub's son, Turan 
Shah, so that the latter now had only Hisn Kaifa 
■ and KaUat al-Haitham. IsmaTl and Da^ud concluded 
an alliance w'ith the Franks, in which they ceded 
i them Tiberias, Shakif Arnun and Safed, and allow- 
j ed them to purchase arms in Damascus. Relations 
between the Muslim and Christian leaders became 
so close that they did many things for each other. 
Thus the Franks handed over the prince al-Djawad, 
who had taken refuge with them, for a sum of 
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money to Isma'il, who at once put him to death. 
Da'ud andlsma'il in their turn warned the h'ranks 
of a mutiny of Muslim prisoners in ^akif Ainun, 
so that they moved the prisoners to 'Akka and 
put them to death there. The Franks and tsina'il's 
troops now marched together against .knub. The 
armies met between Ghazza and Ascalon. Ilut when 
the Muslim troops went over to .-kiyub. the Kr.anks 
were defeated and lost many prisoners, who were 
employed in the budding operations on the island 
of Roda in Cairo. The prisoners, howerer. were 
liberated by the peace concluded in the same yeai, 
which was a very favoiiiable one for the Fianks. 
They were allowed to retain their possessions in 
Palestine and Syria. 

While in the next few years, Aiyub kept out of 
Syiia, fighting on a small scale went on with great 
cruelty between Uaud and the Franks. In 641 
(1243) negotiations were going on between .kiyub 
and Isma'il ; Aiyub's son, al-Malik al-Muglilth. was 
to be liberated from his imprisonment by Ismiril 
and .Aiyub was to be recognised as sovereign in 
the Friday prayer. Put when Isma'il learned tliat 
Aiyub was secretly stirring up the I^wjrizmls 
against him, the negotiations fell through and be- 
fore the end of the year Isma'il and La’ud had 
made a close alliance with the Fianks and ceded 
to them large tracts of Palestine with Jeiusalem 
and the holy Muslim places there. Da'ud, that most 
ardent enemy of the Christians, had to see the 
mass lead in the Sakhra and hear bells rung in 
the Akya mosque. Aiyub summoned the Kh"arizmis 
to help him against these allies and they came 
next year (642), temporal ily occupying Jerasalem 
and wreaking fiightful devastation. Aiyub sent an 
army fiom Cairo to support the Khwausmis. Fma-il 
in turn sent troops to the Franks who joined forces 
with them. The hostile armies met at Oh.’.zza in 
a terrible battle, in which the Khwarizmis and 
Egyptians won a decisive victory. The KKw'arizmi 
booty was countless. As a result of this victory, 
the Egyptian troops were able to conquer terusalem 
and Palestine again, and they remained in Muslim 
hands down to 1918. Da’ad could only retain 
Kerak. .al-.Salt and Adjlun. The Egyptian troops 
besieged Damascus, which held out for a long time. 
Isma'il did not capitulate till next year (643 =' 
1245), surrendered Damascus and limited himself to 
Ba albek, Bosra and their dependencies. In view of 
these successes the Khw'arizmis expected high pay 
and as this was not to their satisfaction they entered 
the service of Isma'il and Da'ud and laid siege to 
Damascus on their behalf, which was defended by 
one of Aiyub’s generals and still held out at the 
beginning of 644 (,246). To put an end to the 
Khwa„,„i terror, the princes of Aleppo and Dims 
who had so far shown little sympathy for Aiyub’ 
sent their troops against the Khw-grizinis. They 
were thereby forced to raise the siege and to go 
to meet the Aleppo troops. In the battle of Ka.ab 
the hJiwarizmis were severely beaten; one of their 
leaders was killed and another put to flight Isma'il 
sought refuge in Aleppo and enjoyed the protection 
of the ruler there, \usuf II, but lost Ba'albek to 

to &iro^‘" P^'^oner 

Da'ud also was deprived of all his posses,sions 
^cept Kerak and likewise sought refuge in Aleppo 
He appointed his youngest son his deputy. The 
niler of Aleppo cherished a continual distrust of 
Aiyub. He tried to secure himself against any further 


nfl\ance of the Kutor liv ptince 

to hand over Ihm-w to him in 646 (1248) after a 

two months* siei^e. 

Aiyut). full of wrath, went to Damascus to ti^ht 
Vusuf II and sent one of Ills generals to H inis to re- 
capture the town Irom al-Asjiiaf. On his arrival in 
Damascus he heard of the arrival of the Crusaders, 
whom Louis had led a^minst Damietta. i his 

induced him ti> eimcUide a peace at once with 
Vusuf through the intermediary of the Caliph. Al- 
thoui^h he was very ill. he set off in a litter and 
soonairived in Adimunain. He could not prevent 
the landing (jf the C'lUs.adeis and the capture of 
Damietta, as the discipline of his army had be- 
come slack through hi-, illnc'-s. The Heduin tribe 
of Kin.iua, to whom was entrusted the guarding 
of the district tied like cowaui-'. because they thought 
they had been abandoned by the Sultan’s tioops. 

Shortly before his death Aiyub heard with 
joy that the older sons of Da. ud, who, dissatisfied 
with the transference of authoiity in Kerak to 
their younger brother, had attacked and taken 
prisoner the latter, were handing over the govern- 
ment of Kerak to him in e.vchange. He at once 
sent one of his .\m1r5 thither with troops to 
take over the fortress. Aiyub died on ^a'ban 15, 
647 (Nov. 23, 1249): on his successor and the 
result of the Crusade see the art. al-dvrr). 

He was a skilful politician but no general; at 
least he hardly ever led his troops in person. 
His great ambition wa> to found an empire like 
Saladin and al-Kamil, which should consist of 
Eg>PC Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, By the 
end of his life he had achieved a considerable 
part of this, but the independent principality of 
Aleppo and the principality of Mosul were not 
under his influence. He stiengthened his position 
by the formation of a corps of Mamliiks, a measure 
of expediency for the moment, but which, as often 
in similar cases, brought about the ultimate fall 
of his dynasty (see the art. ^TiA^^^R aI.-dURR). 
He himself kept his Amirs and officials firmly in 
control^ they never dared speak unasked in his 
presence. He took a great interest, indeed an 
extravagant pleasure, in building. His palaces on 
the Nile penin-^ula Roda, in Kabsh and his ma- 
drasa were famous in their day. He founded the 
town of Salihiya as a frontier-fortress in Egypt. 

Bibliography, Weil, Geschichte der Cha- 
vol. iii. ; also the literature of the Crusades 
quoted under s.vtadin. (M. Sorernheim) 
al-Mai,ik al-SALIH NUr al-DIn IsmaTl of 
the line of Zangi, son of the Atabeg of Aleppo 
and Damascus, NOr al-l>in [q.v.], son of ZangT. 
succeeded his father on the throne in 569 (li73) 
at the age of eleven, A few weeks previously his 
circumcision had been celebrated with great cere- 
mony and alms fur the poor on a particularly large 
scale. His name was mentioned in the Friday 
prayer and put on the coins without opposition 
c Aniiis in Damascus and Aleppo or fiom 

Saladin [q.v.]. Only his cousin Saif al-Din al-Chazi 
1 osul, who was about to come to Nur al-DIn 
with troops which the latter intended to use 
seized the opportunity to occupy 
army the towns in the DjazTra belonging 
to Aur al-Din. The Fianks likewise thought it a 
P-' ^ y occasion and advanced on the fortress of 
aniyas. n this difficult situation the Amirs had 
ei ler o appeal to Saladin for help or come to 
terms with the enemy. They did the latter, left 
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Saif al-Dm al-Ghazi in possession of his conquests Soon afterwards an envoy from the ‘^Abbasid 
and made it clear to the Franks that they would Caliph al-Mustadi arrived in Hama and presented 
only be unnecessarily irritating Saladin, who had Saladin with the diploma of Sultanate (al-Saltana) 
suppressed the rising in Egypt and had no longer over Egypt and S}ria in addition to the usual robes 
cause to fear Nur al-Din. The Franks received an of honour. In the next year (571) there was fight- 
indemnity in addition and then retired. l>y the ing between Saladin and the Zangid princes after 
alliance with al-GhazI the centre of the administra- the conclusion of which Saladin again laid siege 
tion was transferred to Aleppo and Isma'^il brought to Aleppo in Dhii ’ 1 -Hidjdja of the same year, 
there in security; the regency and the government But the garrison and the civilian population defended 
were taken over by capable men. The AniTis 01 themselves so bravely that he had to withdraw 
Damascus, whose influence was thus lessened, called and definitely conclude peace at the beginning of 
in Saladin; the latter, enraged at the weakness the year 572 (July, 1175). "^he conditions of the 
shown in face of the Franks and at the surrender eailier treaty were confirmed. Soon afterwaids, at 
to al-Ghazi, wrote Isma'il a letter full of reproach- the request of his young sister, Ismah ‘1 was ceded 
es for not having asked his assistance. Just as the castle of ‘^Azaz by Saladin, 
earlier it had to be Xur al-Din's endeavour to Henceforth there was peace between Saladin 
gain possession of Damascus in place of the weak and IsmaTL The latter is even said by one autho- 
Burid Abak (see the art. bUrI), so now it became rity to have intended to help Isma'il to attain 
absolutely necessary for Saladin to have the real greater power again but was dissuaded by his 
power in his own hands. Formally he continued Mamluks from this. Isma'il seems to have been 
to profess himself Isma'il’s faithful liegeman. When really satisfied with the secure possession of Aleppo, 
he reached Damascus the citadel was not handed Of military enterprises there is further to be re- 
ovcr to him; Raihan, one of Isma'il’s eunuchs, only corded an expedition against the territory of Djabal 
surrendered it after several months’ negotiations Summak (west of Aleppo; see Yakut, 
when Saladin again declared himself Isma'il's ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 21) in 572 (1175), the in- 
faithful servant. No arrangement was come to be- habitants of which wanted to join Sinan, the 
tween Saladin and Isma'il; on the contrary the “Old Man of the Mountain”, and the siege of 
Aleppo government was secretly negotiating with Harim, which he had to take from Gemi^tikin, 
the Franks, Saladin resolved to take the offensive, whom he had for long been unable to trust. 
He captured Hama and Hints and in Djumadall, Gemishtikln was convicted of having brought his 
570 (end of 1174) proceeded to besiege Aleppo, treasure out of Aleppo and of having carried on 
But al-Ghazi had asked Gumishtikin as Isma'll’s negotiations with the Franks regarding the sur- 
ally for assistance. The latter sent troops which, render of Harim. Isma'il thereupon had him seized 
united with the Aleppo force, advanced on Hama and soon afterwards put to death in 573 (1176). 
and threatened Saladin from the rear. IsmaTl, who 
cannot be denied the possession of a certain natu- 
ral ability, conjured the people to defend him, the 
orphan, to the utmost as an act of gratitude for 
the benefactions of his father. Moved by his appeal 
the citizens of Aleppo defended the town by sorties 
and held out on this occasion and later ones also; 
indeed, the people of Aleppo were unique in himself and appointed a governor. In 576 Isma'il 
Syria in frequently showing a feeling of inde- became very ill and designated Tzz al-Din Mas'ud, 
pendence and a certain pride in their citizenship, piince of Mosul, as his successor, as he was un- 
The commander of Aleppo, Gemishtikin, was as married and without direct descendants (and al-GhazT 
unscrupulous in the struggle with Saladin as he ! had died shortly before), because he thought him 
was brave; he had even asked Sinan, the chief ! capable of withstanding Saladin. In the following 
of the Assassins [q-v.], to send his notorious \ year (577 = 1180) Isma'il died. At his accession 
murderers against Saladin. But they did not j he was so young that he could not have been 
succeed in murdering Saladin and they suffered ■ blamed for having lost his lands. How far he 
death for their attempt. Gemi^tikin had also ; was responsible for the particularist policy by 
gone so far as to release Count Raymund of alliances with the Franks, cannot be decided. 
Tripoli, who was a prisoner in Aleppo, and induced He kept possession of Aleppo with a strong 
him to attack Hims. In this dangerous situation hand. He seems from childhood to have been 
Saladin declared himself ready to hand over Hims popular with his subjects and he was always 
and Hama on condition that he was allowed to bravely defended by them and his death was 
retain Damascus, as governor for Isma'il. This offer honestly lamented. 

was foolishly not accepted as al-Ghazi was relying Bibliography'. The fullest account is the 

on getting the help of his brother Tmad al-Din Recueil des Historiens des Croisades^ Historiens 

ZangT II. But the latter did not join in as he was Orientaux.^ i., Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ and Ibn al-Athir, 

on friendly terms with Saladin. Saladin’s army met Kamil al-ta'iodriMk\ ii.i Ihn al-Athir, Histoire 

their opponents at Hama and he gained a decisive des Atabecs\ iii., Kamal al-Din, Bughyat al- 

victory which settled the fate of Syria. For a second Talab fl Tt^rikh Halab\ Kamal al-Din, Zubdat 

time he besieged Aleppo, which he invested more al-Halab fl TiZrikh Ha lab transl. blochet, 

tightly on this occasion, and forced Isma'il to make Paris 1900; and the literature of the Crusades 

peace in Shawwal, 570 (1175). He retained Hama, quoted under saladin. ^ (Sobernheim) 

Hims, Damascus and several of the larger towns. al-Malik al-SALIH Salah al-Din HA Djp jl, 

Isma'il was left only with Aleppo. This victory son of Malik al-Ashraf Sha'ban (see the art. ^a'ban) 
was of great importance because Saladin declared of the line of Sultan Kala un, succeeded to the 
himself independent of Isma'il and omitted Isma'il's sultanate on the death of his brother 'Ah as a 
name from the Friday prayer and from the coins, boy of 6 in 7^3 (^ 3 ^^)* Some months later he 


But the Franks held by their treaty with 
tikln, advanced on Harim in 574 and reduced the 
town to great straits. Isma^il sent it reinforcements 
on the appeal of its citizens and finally induced 
the Franks to withdraw on payment of an in- 
demnity and by threatening to surrender the town 
to Saladin. He then had the town transferred to 
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was deposed on Ramadan 19, 784 (Nov. 20. 1382; 
bv the Atabeg Barkuk, as the kingdom required 
a' man and not a boy on the throne. was 

sent back to the harem and Baikuk, as Surd been 
arranged before, was appointed Sultan on tlie 
events down to the restoialion and second depo- 
sition of Sultan Hadjdji see the art. i.-tKKlK). In 
791 (1389) Hadidji, who was now 13. ims once 
more installed as Sultan but badly treated and not 
allowed to interfere in the government by his 
Atabeg Velbogha. It is related how he .ippointed 
his tailor court-tailor and gave him a robe of 
honour. The latter was robbed of hu robe of 
honour, then beaten and imprisoned and only with 
difficulty liberated by one of the girat Amirs. 
The Sultan was very angry at Yelboghas shameful 
treatment of himt even his fathers old Mamluks 
and the eunuchs and chamberlains were removed 
from him. He was relieved when Mintadj (see 
the art. is.tRKVK) came into power again and al- 
lowed him more liberty. When .Mintash afterwards 
began the campaign against BarkuV in Svria, he 
took the Caliph and the Sultan with him to show 
the righteousness of his war against the rebel. 
This step was to prove to his disadv.in'.age. 
While Barpk was beaten in the decisive encounter, 
he captured the irisufticietitly defended tent with 
the Caliph, the Sultan and the Kadis. Success 
was therefore on his side and in addition he was 
victorious in a second battle. He hastened with 
his important prisoners to Cairo nhcie in the 
meanwhile one of his suppoiters, the Amir Buta. 
had seized the citadel and had him named as 
Sultan in the Friday prayer. Hadjdji was deposed 
by the Caliph by Barkuk's orders. He was allotted 
an abode in the citadel but was honourably 
treated by Bariyuk who frequently visited him. In 
later years Barkuk gave up these visits as Hadjdji, 
who was of a cruel disposition, ill-treated his ■ 
slave-girls and had music performed and songs 
sung to drown their cries. He also took to drink 
and heaped insults on Barkuk when he visited 
him. The family of the great Kala'an ended with 
this unworthy scion. 

Bibliography. Weil, Geschichu dor Cha- 
lifin. V. 538 — 540, 556 — 571; al-Manhal al- 
sdfi., I’aris MS. Ar. 2068—2073. 

_ (.M. Sobernheim) 

al-Malik al-SACIH S.alah al-DIs S.vlih, .son 
of Sultan Muhammad al-NSsir of the line of KalTUn, 
was chosen Sultan when 14 year, old in place of his 
brother Hasan as a result of quarrels among the 
Mamluks in 752 (1357). The feuds between the 
Amirs did not cease in his reign; the eternal 
quarrel between the governors of the Syrian pro- 
vinces and the dignitaries of the court in Cairo wa, 
also an important factor. AVIien on his campaign 
in Syria he had succeeded by his prestige in with- 
drawing their suppoiters from the rebels and de- 
feating them, the quarrelling among the cliques 
in Cairo broke out again. Ilis addiction to pleasure 
prevented him from conducting the government 
himself to prevent the predominance of anyone Amir 
with his followers. He thus fell a victim to the 
intrigues of the Amirs; he was deposed in 755 
(t 354 ) nnd his brother Hasan recalled to the 
throne. 

Bibliography. Weil, Gesch. dor Chalifen. 

V. 490 — 499; al-Manhal al-sUfi.. Paris M.S. Ar, 

2068—2073 under al-Malik al-Salih Sihh, 

(SoBERSHEIMj 


SALIH B. ALI u. 'Am) Am.vii n. 'Aim.vs ai - 
^AViiiXsl was boiu lu S.i\v.id or in the ilighlands 
of ai-l‘.alka in the year 92 (710/11); he, along 
with Aba 'Aw 11 'Abd al-Malik b. Vazid al-Ujur- 
djani, commanded the expeditionary force sent to 
P^gypt iQ pursuit of the last b'maiyad Caliph 
Marvvan b. al-Hakam and on Muharram I, 133 
(Au*r. 9. 750) wa.s appointed governor of this 
province. On Mia'luii 1, 133 (March 4, 751) he 
was recalled from Egypt and given the governor- 
ship of Palestine after installing his coiiipanion- 
in-arms .Abu '.Awn as his successor in Egypt. But 

by Rabi' 1 , 136 (Sept, 7 5 a) 

the governorship of Egypt along with the control 
of the finances of the country and was further 
appointed guveinor of Ifrikiya so that the whole 
of the .M.rghiib was united under his rule. On 
Rabr U 5, 136 (Oct. S, 733) he entered Egypt 
but had to return to Palestine within a year and 
half on Ramadan 4 of the following year {Ecb. 
21, 755 ) ns a result of a rebellion in Egypt and 
again handed over the governorship uf Egypt and 
the financial control of the country to Abu ‘Awn. 
He had next to exchange Palestine for Syria 
(141 = 758/9). He undertook two campaigns against 
the Byzantines and died at Kmnesrin or at -Am 
L'b,igh at the age of 58 after appointing his son 
al-Fadl governor of Hiray. 

The name Salih is found on two glass measure- 
stamps in the Eouquet collection in P. Casanova, 
Catalogue des pieoes de iirre des cpctpues byzantim 
It arabe de la ecUecticn Fouquel., 1893, 


vi. 370, N°. 140, 141, and on copper coins of 
Halab of the year 146 (763/4), nnd 148 (765/6) in 
H. Nutrel, Katalog der 01 ientalischen Munzen in 
den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin. 1. 328, N". 20S3/S4, 
and p. 329, N®. 2086; cf, also Isma'il Ghalib, 
Meskuidt-i ijdtme-i islamfye A'atalogy, p. 284, 
N®. 769, 770; S. Lane-Poole, Brit. Mus., hat. 
Orient, eoms. i.200, i.x, 94. 

Bibliography. al-Kindi, Kitab al-Wulat. 
ed. Rh. Guest, Gibb Memorial Series, xix. 96— 
102, 105, 106; .Abu 'l-Mahfisin, Annalee.. ed. 
T. G. ]. Juynboll, 1. 359, 360 , 366— 3721 ^ 1 - 
MakrizI, Khitat., i. 304. 306 ; al-Tabari, ed. de 
Cloeje, ill/i. 48—50. 73—75, 81, 84, 913 *21, 
122, 124, 125, 138, 353: Ibn al-zAlhir, Kaiml. 
V- 326—328, 344. 34S, 354, 370, 372, 3871 
E. Wustenfeld, Die Statthalter von .■igypl^'’ 

Zeit der Chalifen. vol. li, (= Abh. G. IV. Gott.. 

1 875, vol, XX,), p. 2-4; Corpul I'apyi arum Kainei t. 
lii.. series arabica. ed. K, Grohiiiann, i/ii. 108, 109 
(Atioi.F Gkohman.n) 

SALIH B. MIRDAS Abu ‘Ali Asad al- 
Dawl.a — - see his genealogy in his biography m 
Ibn Khailikan, traiisl. by de Slane, Paris 1842, i, 
631 — • wa.s one of the most important Bedum 
chiefs of the Nearer East in the fifth century A. b- 
Hib tribe was the Kilalil, who migrated under his 
leadership northwards from the Trak to Aleppo 
in the beginning of the fourth century and gained 
him this principality (see the art. H.vlab). A 3 e 
know little of his character and private life but 
he seems to have been a biave and resolute man. 
He is mentioned for the first time in 399 (to®^) 
as the ally of the otlierwise unknown Ibn Muhkaiii, 
when the latter appealed to him for help in defen- 
ding Rahba which he had captured. The alliance 
was not a close nor a loyal one. After a certain 
amount of friction, a reconciliation took place be- 
tween the two leaders in which Salih married Ibn 
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Muhkam’s daughter. He continued to have his 
residence in Hilla, as Ibn al-Athir expie^sly men- 
tions. In spite of the family links which united 
them, the friendship with Ibn Muhkam did not 
last. In the same year Salih had his father-in-law 
murdered, seized Rahba and administered it in the 
name of the Fatimid Caliph in Cairo whom he 
recognised as his suzerain in the Friday prayer. 
In the next year (400= 1009) he was involved 
in the affaiis of Aleppo for the first time (see 
the art. hamdanids). Mansur Murtada al-Da^^la, 
son of the Hamdanid Mamluk Lu^lu^, was ruling 
there but his position was challenged by the pre- 
tender Abu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, grandson of Saif al-Dawla. 
The latter had taken the Kilabis into his service 
but they had gone over to Mansur who had pro- 
mised them large tracts of land. In consequence 
it was easy for Mansur to beat the Hamdanid. But 
when the Kilabis became pressing in their demands 
for their reward and invaded and plundeied his 
lands, he had recourse to an old stratagem. He 
invited the KiiabI chiefs to a feast to discuss the 
matter, fell upon them and killed some and took 
the others prisoners. The story that 1,000 Kilabis 
were killed on this occasion in addition to the 
chiefs may be an exaggeration. Salih had so far 
to humiliate himself as to declare his wife to be 
divorced in favour of Mansur. For three years he 
languished in chains. It was not till 405 (1014) 
that he succeeded in escaping, in chains, as some 
say, or, as others report, after sawing them through 
with a file that had been smuggled unto him. After 
lying in concealment for some time he gradually 
collected the Kilabis around him again and attacked 
MansUr, The latter was defeated, captured and put 
into the same chains, the story goes, as he had 
bound Salih with. He was then released on certain 
conditions and handed over 5,000 dinars, 70 pounds 
of silver and 500 robes, but did not fulfil the con- 
dition that he should pay the Kilabis half the 
revenues of Aleppo for the year 405 and marry 
Salih to his daughter. The Kilabis then laid siege 
to Aleppo and Mansur, who could not trust Fath, 
the commander of the citadel, fled to the Byzan- 
tines in 406 (1015). Fath came to terms with 
SMih and delivered Aleppo over to ‘^Ali b. Ahmad 
al-^Adjami, the Fatimid governor of Apamea. The 
Caliph, angry at the flight of Mansur, recognised 
^Ali as governor, lauded Fath and Salih to whom 
he gave the honorary title of Asad al-Dawla and 
granted him the promised half of a year’s revenue 
of Aleppo. (On the governors of Aleppo to the 
year 406 — 41 1 see above, p. 229 sq.). The rule of the 
Fatimids with their continually changing governors 
aroused the discontent of the Beduin tribes, who 
combined against Fatimid authority in 414 (1024) 
(see above ii. 229 Salih conquered Aleppo, Hims, 
Ba'^albek and Sidon in the next two years and his 
authority stretched to beyond Anah on the Euphra- 
tes. When the powder of the Fatimids increased 
again, the Caliph Zahir sent a new army in 420 
(1029) under Anushtikin al-Dizberi against whom 
Salih took the field. He fell in the battle of Ukhu- 
wana on the Jordan; his son Nasr (see the art. 
SHIBL al-dawla) escaped with a portion of the 
army and retained rule over Aleppo. Salih's impor- 
tance lies in the fact that he led his tribe from 
Mesopotamia to Aleppo and gave them permanent 
i settlements there. 

Bibliography'. Kamal al-Din 'Umar b. al- 
'Adun, Ztibdat al-Halab fi Ta^rlkh Halab.^ St. 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV, 


Petersburg, Arabic MS. of the Asiatic Museum 522, 
Paris 1666, of which the part dealing with the 
Mirdasids has been edited by J. J. Muller, His- 
toria Merdasidarum.^ Bonn 1830: Ibn al-Athir, 
Kdmil.^ ed. Tornberg, ix. 148, 159 sq.\ Ibn Khal- 
likan, transl. by de Slane, Pans 1842, i. 631; 
cf. also the articles hamdanids, above, p. 247 sqq. 
and HALAB, p. 227 sqq. (M. Sobernheim) 
SALIH b. TARIF, We know very little de- 
finitely about this individual, the prophet of the 
Barghawa^ of Tamasna (the w'estern coast of 
Morocco) and the founder of their heresy, or at 
least it was he to w'hom it was attributed. According 
to the information transmitted by al-Bakri and 
which later writers simply reproduce, Tarif b. 
Shama'un b. Ya'kub b. Ishak w’as one of the 
companions of Maisara, promoter of the Kharidji 
insurrection in the Maghrib in the eighth century 
A. D. and the leader of a section of the Zenata 
and of the Zwagha; then he was recognised as 
their chief by the people of the Tamasna among 
whom he settled. His son Salih succeeded him, 
declaring himself to be the prophet — the Salih 
al-tmPminin of the Kor'an — sent to complete the 
mission of Muhammad. He elaborated his doctrine, 
which he kept secret, then set out for the East 
leaving his power in the hands of his son al-Yas 
and saying that he would return under his seventh 
successor. Al-Yas in his turn kept this teaching 
secret and was succeeded by his son Yunos who 
preached it and spread it by force of arms in the 
course of the third century A. H. in the lands now 
comprised in w’estern Morocco, but the chronology 
is extremely vague. The descendants of Salih b, 
Tarif continued to reign over the Barghawata 
down to the period of their defeat by the Ifranids 
of Sale (beginning of the xi^h century), then by 
the Almoravids (end of the xi^h century) and 
lastly by the Almohads (middle of the xiB^i cen- 
tury). — According to other traditions, hostile to 
the Barghaw’ata, Salih was of Jewish origin and bom 
at Barbat in Spain, whence the name Barghawata 
given to his follow'ers. But these traditions are of 
no value. It may be asked if this enigmatic figure 
; Salih is really the author of the heresy of the 
j Barghawata or rather if Yuuos, who spread it, did 
1 not, in order to give it more prestige, place it to 
I the credit of his grandfather who had mysteriously 
I disappeared and w'hose return was predicted. This 
I would be qu’te in keeping with the psychology of 
the Beibers, An account of the teaching of Salih 
1 b. Tarif will be found in the article barghawata. 

I Bibliography'. The only really important 
I Muslim source is al-Bakri, Description dePAfri- 
j qne Septentrionale., ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 
p. 134 — 141; cf. also Rene Basset, Recherches 
\ sur la religion des Berberes.^ Paris 1910, p. 

I 48 — 51. The remainder of the Bibliography will 

I be found in the article barohaw.Xta. 

(Henri Basset) 

' SALIH. Arab historians and genealogists are 
, unanimous in stating that the tribe or clan Salih 
; ■w'ere the first Arabs who founded a kingdom in 
, Syria, though the three princes mentioned by them 
appear not to be named on inscriptions or by 
, Greek and Syrian authors. There is also doubt as 
regards their affiliation with other tribes; some 
I reckon them to Ghassan, w'hile others say they 
I were a branch of Kuda'a. Their first ruler is named 
j al-Nu'man b. 'Amr b. Malik who was succeeded 
I by his son Malik after whom followed the latter’s 

S 
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his class. One night, after a drinking party at court, 
L’lvais sent a slave with a candle in a golden 
basin to light him home. The next morning the 
king sent for the basin and received a verse 
in reply ; 

“Last night the candle was consumed, and in 
my lamentation 

I too shall be consumed, if the king demands 
the basin”. 

The poet was allowed to keep the basin. 

As a reward for an ode which he wrote in 
answer to the odes of Khwadja Zahir FarySbi, 
Salman received two villages in the Rai district 
and some land in the neighbourhood of Sawa, 
his native town, in Suyurghal, and in his old age 
he retired from court and lived in peace on 
his estate. 

Uwais, who ruled over “^Irak and Adharbaidjan, 
died in 1374 nnd Salman emerged from his 
retirement and mourned for some time over his 
patron’s grave, chanting an elegy which he had 
composed on him. Salman himself died at an 
advanced age in 778 (1376). 

[Salman wrote both epical and lyrical poetry. 
There exist of him two Mathnaivis^ viz. Firak- 
nama, composed in 761 (1359) on demand of 
his patron Sultan Uwais, and £>iiiinshhl u Kh'-’-'ar- 
lAli/, an imitation of Khusraiv u Sh'inn^ written 
in 763 (1362). His lyrical works contain GJiazah^ 
Kud^is^ Ail^as^ and the genre in which he ex- 
celled, A'lUhias. In this latter kind of poetry, 
notable in the artificial Kanda (A'nstda-i viasnu ) 
he surpassed even his greatest predecessor Dhu 
'1-Fikar of Shirwan. Of poetical figures, Salman 
cultivates especially the Tazvsjilh^ i. e. the in- 
corporation of a smaller poem into a longer one 
(cf. Ibn Rais, Gibb Mem. Ser. x., p. 

362 ryy.). Many of the A'asldas are reflexes of 
historical events of the time. Salmans Ghazah 
could not, in the eyes of Persian critics, win the 
renown of his A'asjjas. 

\ litographed Bombay edition of his Aulllyat 
is mentioned by Browne, Hist, of Persian Lit. 
under Tartar Dominion.^ p. 261]. 

Bibliography. Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al- 
ara ed. E. G. Browne, London 1901, p. 
257 — 263; Lutf ^Ali Beg (Adhur), Atashkada. 

ed. of 1277, p. 208 — 21 1*, Die Handschrijtcn' 
verzeiehnisse J. kon. Bill, zu Berlin., iv. 842- 
Rieu, Cat. of Pers. Mss. in the Brit. Mas! 
ii. 629'’; do., Supplement., index; Fliigel, Du 

arab., fers. und tiirk. Hss zu IVien, index • 

Browne, A sufpi. Handlist ....of ... Cambridge- 

do. , History of Persian Literature under Tar- 
tar Dominion, p. 260 296 sq. (parallels 

between Salman and Hafiz); Z.D.M.G., xv. 
p. 758—774; Ouseley, Biographical notices of 
Persian poets, p. 117; Catalogue Bankipcre i. 
p. 219 sqq. (copious references to Persian and 
European literature on Salman); Ethe in Grund- 
rtss d. Iran. Philologie, ii. 248, 251. 254 270 
303 ry. _ _ _ W. HAtG) ’ 

SALMAN al-PARISI, a companion of the 

Prophet and one of the most popular fic^ures 
of Muslim legend. According to one tradition'” the 
most complete version of which among the rnany 
that exist goes back to Muhammad b. Ishak he 
was the son of a dihkdn of the Persian village of 
^aiy (or Djaiyan ; cf. Yakut, ii. 170) near Lfahan. 
According to other stories, he belonged to the 
vicinity of Ramhurmuz and his Iranian name was 


Mahbeh (Mayeh) or Ruzbeh (cf. Justi, Iran. Namen- 
buck, p. 217, 277). Attracted by Christianity w'hile 
still a boy he left his father's house to follow a 
Christian monk and having changed his teachers 
several times arrived in Syria; from there he went 
right down to the \V3di ’1-Kura in Central Arabia 
seeking the Prophet who was to restore the religion 
of Ibrahim, the imminence of whose coming had 
been predicted to him by his last teacher on his 
deathbed. Betrayed by Kalbi Beduins, who were 
acting as his guides through the desert, and sold 
as a slave to a Jew, he had occasion to go to 
Yathrib where soon after his arrival the hidyra of 
Muhammad took place. Recognising in the latter 
the marks of the prophet which the monk had 
described to him, Salman became a Muslim and 
purchased his liberty from his Jewish master, after 
being miraculously aided by Muhammad himself 
to raise the sum necessaiy to pay his ransom. 

The name of Salman is associated with the siege 
of Medina by the Mekkans for it was he who 
on this occasion advised the digging of the ditch 
(kliandak) by means of which the Muslims defended 
themselves from the enemy. But, as Horovitz (see 
the Bibliography') has shown, the earliest accounts 
of the yau’m al-khandak make no mention of 
Salman’s intervention, the story of which was pro- 
bably invented in order to attribute to a Persian 
the introduction of a system of defence the name 
of which is of Persian origin. The other references 
to the career of Salman (his part in the conquest 
■ of the 'Iiak and of Fars, his governorship of al- 
Mada’in etc.) are equally devoid of authority and 
almost all date from the historian Saif b. 'Umar, 
the bias of whose work is well known. Indeed, 
the fame of Salman is almost entirely due to his 
Persian nationality; he is the prototype of the 
converted Persians (just as the Abyssinians and 
the Greeks are represented by Bilal [q. v., i. 718] 
and Suhaib respectively), who played such a part 
in the development of Islam; as such he has be- 
come the national hero of hluslim Persia and one 
of the favourite personages of the SIku'-ublya (cf. 
Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i. 117, 136, 153, 212). 
Mhat explains the majority of the traditions relative 
to Salman is the fact that the Prophet foretells 
to him that the Persians will form the better 
part of the Muslim community ; he declares him 
member of his own family {ahl al-bait)-, his an- 
nuity is equal to that assigned to Hasan and to 
Husain, the grandsons of the Prophet etc. In 
reality, the historical personality of Salman is 
of the vaguest and it is with difficulty that one 
can even admit that his legend is based on the 
actual fact of the conversion of a Medina slave 
of Persian origin. 

The figure of Salman has had an extraordinary 
development. Not _only does he appear as one of 
the founders of Sufism along with the Ashdb al- 

Suffa {Kitab al-Lutna^^ ed. Nicholson, p. 134 135) 

but the alleged site of his tomb very early be- 
came a centre of worship (at latest in the ivth 
Kitab al-Buldan in the 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabuorum, vii. 321); 

pointed out in the vinicity of the ancient 

Selman 

Pak ( Salman the Pure”) near the former Asbandur 
suburb. His sepulchral mosque, which was seen 
m us older form by Pietro della Valle in 1617 
ed. Gancia, Brighton 1843, i. 394), was 
renovated by Sultan Murad IV (1623—1640) and 
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recently restored (in 1322 = 1904 — 1905) (Herz- 
feid-Sarre, Arckdol. Reise im Euphrates- und Ti- 
grisgehiet^ ii. 262, note i, based on information 
given by the learned Mesopotamian journalist 
K 3 zira al-Dudjaill; and cf. ibid.^ p. 51 [topo- 
graphical sketch] and p. 58). It is the object of 
numerous pilgrimages, especially on the part of 
Shihs who do not fail to visit it in returning 
from Kerbela (cf. Aubin, La Perse d' aujourd' hui^ 
Paris 1908, p. 426 — 428). Other traditions locate 
the tomb of Salman in the vicinity of Isfahan, 
where there is evidence of his cult in the vith 
century (Yapt, ii. 170), and elsewhere (for 
Lydda in Palestine cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes 
d'archeologie orientate^ ii. 108). 

Salman plays a remarkable part in the develop- 
ment of the futuwa and the workmen’s corpora- 
tions. He is venerated as a patron ofbarbers, 
whence comes the tradition, unknown in ancient 
collections of tradition, which makes him the Pro- 
phet’s barber (H. Thoming, Studien zu Bast 
Madad et-Taufiq^ Diss. Kiel 1913, p. 33 — 37 and 
85 — 90 =: Beitrage zur Kenntnis des islamischen 
Vereinswesens^ Turkiscke Bihliothek^ vol. 16; Gold- 
ziher, Abhandl. z. arab. Philol.^ ii. Ixvi.^ Ixxxiii.). 
He is also one of the principal links in the 
mystic chain (silsila') in various religious orders 
(Depont and Coppolani, Les Confriries Musulmaues^ 
p. gi). The veneration accorded to Salman among 
the Sunnis is naturally exceeded among the Shi'ls: 
not only do they attribute to him a mass of 
hadlth's in honour of '’Alt and his family but 
among the extremist sects he is placed immediately 
after 'All in the series of divine emanations. The 
Nusairlya make him the third member of the 
trinity formed by the three mystic letters A C^.^li), 
M (Muhammad) and S (SalrnSn), of which he forms 
the gate {bab) (cf. Dussaud, La Religion des AV 
sairis^ p. 62; Goidziher, A. R. ff'., xii. 88). 

The death of Salman is placed in 35 or 36 a.h., 
a statement which has no value except to indicate 
that the historian’s tradition had no note of his 
activity after the accession of ‘Alt (end of 35 A.H.). 
Like many other individuals, said to have em- 
braced Islam after long experiences of other reli- 
gions, he is credited with an extraordinary longevity : 
200, 300, 350 and even 553 years (Goidziher, 
Abhandl.^ ii., Ixvi.'). 

Bibliography (besides that mentioned in 
the course of the article): Ibn Hisham, p. 136 — 
142 (=e: Ibn SaM, iv. i, 53 — 57; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad^ v. 44I — 444 ; Pseudo-Balkhi. Kitdb 
al-Bad^ wa-'l-Td'rikh^ ed. by Cl. Huart, p. 
no— 1 13, 345, 673, 677; Ibn Sa^, iv/i. 53— 
67; al-Taban, ed. de Goeje, Index s. v. ; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba^ ii. 328 — 332, and other 
collections of biographies of the Companions; 

L. Caetani, Annali delV Islam^ v. 399 — 419 
(35 A. H., §§ 541 — 598) and index to vols. i. — ii., 
iii. — V.; do., Chronographia Islamica^ i. 383 
(35 A. H., § 73); C. Huart, Selman du Fdrs in 
Melanges H. Derenbourg,^ Paris 1909, p. 297 — 
310; do, Nouvelles recheyches stir la legende 
de Selman du Fdrs in the Anmiaire de VEcole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes^ Section des sciences 
religieuses, 1913; J. Horovitz in the /r/., 1922, 
xii. 178 — 183. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

SALMAS, a district in the province of Adhar- 
baidjan in Persia, to the north-west of the Lake 
of Urmiyah and having an area of 25 miles (N. 
to S.) by 40 (E. to \V.). To the south the chain 


of the Awghan (Afghan)-dagh with its pass Wer' 
gewlz (6,150 feet high) separates Salmas from the 
district of Lrmiyah (Urumi); the eastern portion 
of the Awghan-dagh forms the lofty promontory 
of Kara-bagh [q.v.] which runs out into the Lake; 
at the end of it is the fortress of Guwercin-hial'a. 
In the west the Harawll range (in Turkish Ara'ul) 
separates Salmas from the Turkish district of Albalj: ; 
the pass of Khanasur is 7,900 feet high. To the 
north Salmas marches with Khoi; in the north- 
east with the district of Gunei C-exposed to the sun” ; 
former administrative name Arwanak-wa-Anzab) 
which lies on the north bank of the lake and has 
Tasndj as its capital. Salmas consists of the fertile 
plain watered by the Zola-Cai and of the mount- 
ainous districts of Cahrik, Shinetal and Shepiran. 

The region of Salmas has been inhabited since 
very early times to judge by the remains of Khal- 
dic (Vannic) buildings. Later it formed part of the 
province of Persarmenia belonging sometimes to 
Alropatene and sometimes to Armenia. Faustus 
Byzantinus includes the region of Salmas in the 
province of KortcgkK Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tos mentions alongside of Xejt (now Khoi). 

Al-Mukaddasi describes Salmas as a fine town 
with good markets and a stone mosque; the popu- 
lation in the fourth (x>fi) century was of Kurd origin. 
In Yakut’s time the town was in ruins; among 
natives of the place he mentions Musa b. 'Amian, 
a learned man who died in 380. According to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, the city wall, 8,000 pace, 
in circumference, was rebuilt by the vizier Khadja 
Tadj al-Dm ‘All Shah in the reign of Cihazau. The 
taxes of Salmas in the viiith (xivth) century amount- 
ed to 39,000 dinars. At the present day there is 
no town named Salmas. The passages in the Mus- 
lim writers must refer to the hamlet known as 
Kuhna Shahr (“the old town") in the north-west of 
the district on the road from .Albak and ^otur. 
There are at Kuhna Shahr about 1,000 families 
of Shi‘is who speak the Azeri dialect of Turkish, 
100 Armenian families and a Jewish colony, always 
the sign of an old established settlement in Persia. 
The fact that the tower of Mirl-KhatHn is situated 
near Kuhna Shahr is equally significant. 

The modern capital is Dilman (written Dilmakan), 
the name of which seems to indicate some con- 
nection with the Dailamls of Gilan (cf. the art. 
Dailam) some of whose little forts are at Shahri- 
zur etc. (cf. Yakut, s. v. Dailamastan). There are 
at Dilman 1,400 houses (in 1852 only 300) and 

8.000 inhabitants (almost all Shifts). The town 
advantageously situated at the intersection of the 
routes in the centre of the plain is surrounded by 
walls of earth and has 5 gates. It has 1 1 mosques 
(those of Agha, of the Shaikh al-Islam, of Hadjdji 
‘All Rida, Hadjdji Sadik Agha, Kanli, Shfili, etc.) 
and a tekhiya of dervishes founded by Rawshan 
Efendi (whose seal bore the date 1251 A.H.; cf. 
Veliaminof Zernof, Scheref-Ndmeh^ i860, i. 18). 

The plain of Salmas about 1850 (Cirikow) had 
51 villages with 3,310 houses. Their number towards 
1900 had risen to 108 with a population of over 

50.000 of whom 63.2 '>/q were Shi'is, l 3 '’/o Sunnis, 

22 . 5 *>/o Christians and 1.3% Alongside of 

purely Muslim villages or those with a mixed 
population, there were Christian villages of fair 
sire; Armenians (Kal'a-sar, Haftuwan, Peryadjik) 
or Syrians (Khosrowa, Patawur, etc.). The Catholic 
(Chaldaeao) Syrians were found mainly at Khos- 
rowa, a prosperous hamlet of 500 houses with 
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2 churches (one built in 1844), the see of a bishop 
and of a Lazarist mission. As early as 1281 a 
bishop of Salmas was present at the xzi^oro'Ax of the 
Nestorian patiiarch Mar Yalabaha (Assemani, ii. 
456) at Baghdad. The inhabitants of Khosrowa 
were converted to Catholicism in the course of 
the eighteenth century. Among the Muslims of 
Salmas there are a few Lek, who came originally 
from southern Kurdistan but claim to have come 
to Salmas from Isfahan. The representatives of the 
different races and religions agreed very well toge- ! 
ther and were only disturbed by the inruads of 
Kurds who came down from the mountains to 
plunder in the plains. The exports and imports 
of Salmas before the war amounted to a million 
gold roubles. The exports consisted of wax. almonds, 
skins and cattle. The Russo-Turkish fighting and 
the period of trouble that followed the war from 
1918 onw’ards have seriously affected the prospe- 
rity of Salmas. 

Cahril:, the administrative centre of the moun- 
tainous region inhabited by the Kuids, is a little 
fortress built on a rock rising up in the centre 
of the gorge of the Zala-Oai (see the photograph 
in E. G. Biowne, Kuqtatu 1910). In 1S28 

Cahrik was occupied by the Russians. In 1848 
the Bab [q. v.] was imprisoned there before his 
execution at Tabriz. At this date the governor 
of Cahrik was ^ahya I^an, biother-in-Iau of Mu- 
hammad Sh 5 h. After the assassination of his son 
Timur Khan, Cahrik was occupied by the ‘Awdoi 
Kurds. This clan belongs to the great tribe of 
Shekkak, vvhich occupies both sides of the Peisian- 
lurkish frontier here. According to the Awdoi 
their ancestors came from Diyarbakr to Crmiya 
towards the middle of the x'vii'h century. The 
tomb of their chief Isma'il Agha (on the Xazlu 
Cai) is dated 1231 (t8i6). His son, 'Ali Khan, 
seized Cahrik in 1S64. The son of ‘Air I^han, ' 
I^a'far Agha, a bold bandit, was put to death at i 
Tabriz in 1905 by order of the governor-general, i 
His younger brother IsmaTl (known as Simko) I 
played a considerable part in the tioubled politics ■ 
of these marches. In 1918 the Nestorian patriarch ! 
was assassinated at Kuhna Bhahr in an encounter 
provoked liy Simko’s men. In 1922 a Persian 
military foice drove Simko back into Turkey. 

Among the antiquities of Salmas there should 
be noted; i) the Khaldic (Urartaean) buildings 
discovered by Ker Porter {Travels, ii. 60) on the 
hill of Zm^ir KaPa near the village of Tamar- 
2) a bas-relief (Sassanian') on the rock ofPir Ca^ush’ 
representing Galerius, Narses and Tiiidates (Ker 
Porler, tlnJ.-, Flandin and Coste, iv., PI. 204— 
205) or, according to another explanation 4rda- 
^ir-i Papahan and his son Shapur (Jackson. 

Fast and Present, p. 81; Sarre, Iran. Fchrehefs 
p. 246); 3) The fortress of Guwercin KaPa (‘‘for- 
tress of the pigeons") on the rocks, ‘ sometimes 
tormmg a peninsula and .sometimes an island in 
the lake of L rmiyah. Some parts of G -K mav 
date from the Ixhaldic period. N. Khanvkoff in 
1852 discovered there a fragment of a Muslim in- 
scription of a certain Abu Nasir Husain Bahadur 
KJban (the newspaper Ka~jkaz, Tidis 1852, N’o. 22 
23); 4) The brick tower near Kuhna Shahr' Its 
inscription dated about 700 (yxx) and deciphered by 
Max van Berchem attributes its erection to Miri i 
^atun, daughter of Arghun Aka. The last named 
IS known as governor of Wiorasan in the time i 
of Hulagu and Abaka (cf. Lehmann-Hanpt, Mate- 1 


rialien zur clttsicn Gcsch. A> inenicns^ Abh. G. lA. 
Gott.^ New Series, ix. 15S — 159; pholograph lu 
Lehmann-IIaupt. Anuifr.i'fi ^inst iind p. 320). 

B ib 1 1 0 ^ r ap h \ \ Kilter, L) dkitruie^ ix. 2, 
956 — 962; Manpiait, b. v., p. iio*, 

! Adonth, Armc’//:i: r Iiistiniana^ St. Peters- 

I burg 190S, p. 223; Col. Ciiikov, Futcvoi joid- 
\ nal iSqg—S2^ St, PeterNluirg 1875. P- 4 ^ 9 ; 

I E. Bore, Correspofia'ance et niAncircs ifim vo- 
I yageiir en Orient, ParU 1S40. ii. 59. 255; O. 

Blau, Vom Urjuia/i-See nacJi devi Peter- 

; mann's Mitteilungen, 1863, p. 201 — 210: H. 
Hyvernat and P. Muller-Simunis. Dii Cancase 
an Gclfe PersiijHL\ Pans and L\on 1892. p. 
1 18, 156: Maximovic-VasilkuN ski, Otcet o povezdke 
po Zapad. Persii^ Tiflis 1903, ii. 17 — 29; V. 
Minorsky, d^aselenie pj'pranil . okrugov, in the 
Materialy po Vostoku, Pctiograd 1915, p. 474 sqq.\ 
do., Kela-shin etc, in the Zap.,\^iq, xxiv. 190 

(V. Minorsky) 

SALSABIL is the name of a fountain in 
Paradise, mentioned only once in the Kor'an, 
in Sura Ixxvi. iS. The passage runs; “And 
there shall they (the just) be given to drink of 
the cup tempered with ginger, from the fount 
therein whose name is SalsabiP’. 

Grammarians differ as to the derivation of the 
word. Some refer it to the triliteral loot s-b-l 
while others deiive it fiom a quinqueliteral root 
of which it 15, except in its own feminine form, 
the sole deiivative. Some explain it as meaning 
“that which slips or steals { \ a?isallti) into the throat”, 
as though the only radical letters were s and /. 
The derivation from sal sabilan as in the comment 
sal rabbaka sabilan ilTi hadhihi 'l-^ain is condemn- 
ed as erroneous. The word is explained as meaning 
“easy*’ or “smooth” (as a beverage), “in which 
is no roughness”, “easy of entrance into the throat”, 
and is applied as^an epithet to milk, water and 
wine, but in the Korean it is understood to refer 
to w me, w hich will be lawful to Muslims in Paradise. 

Some grammarians take it to be the proper 
name of the fountain, and therefoie imperfectly 
declined, without tanxvln^ but it is given tamvin in 
the verse quoted in order that it may conform with 

S 

but others understand it as an epithet 

applied to the fountain, and therefore perfectly 
declined, with tanudn. That the conception of 
the word as of a proper name was popular in 
the Muslim community, appears fiom a tradition 
m Muslim, Haid, N°. 37, ,vhere it is said that 
the fountain in Paradise from which the faithful 
will drmk is called Salsabtl. 

ly ‘ d iio g r a p h y . The standard lexica and the 
comr^ntaries on the Kor’an. (T. W. Haig) 
SALUK (in al-Hamdani ; Kharibat Saluk), an 
ancient city in .South Arabia m the dis- 
trict of bdiadir m the \emen on the site of which the 
village of Habil al-Riyyaba stood in al-HamdanI’s 
time. In the rums of the great city of Saluk there 
were found slag-heaps, lumps of gold and’ silver 
as veil as ornaments and coins. It was celebrated 
or the splendid double meshed mail-shirts which 

breed There vas also a fine 

(e/rI-h-^ ^pscially suited for hunting gazelles 
\ was said to be the result of a cross 

n! e *T tP ''Inch came from this 

place. To this day, as I am informed by Alois Musil, 
there is a saying among the Shammar Beduins: 
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Hu druki^ Id calb wa^ld Sluki ‘‘He is a bastard, 
not a dog and not a Saluki (hound)”. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdani, ^ifat Diazirat 
al-^Arab^ ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 91, 
p. 78, 79; 'Azim al-Din Ahmad, Die auf Sud- 
arabien bezugUcken A/igaben Naswdn s im Sams 
al-^Clum^ Gibb Memorial Series, vol. ^xiv., 
Leiden 1916, p. 51, 62: al-Kazwml, ^Ad^aib 
al'Makhlukdt^ ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 
ii. 29; Yakut, Mu^djam^ ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 
125, 126; Mardsjd al-Ittildr^ ed. T. G. J. Juvn^ 
boll, Leiden 1S53, ii. 47; al-Bakri, 
ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1876, ii. 780, 781; 
A. Sprenger. DU alte Geographie Arabtens^ Bern 
P* 1 ^ 5 ; Schwarzlose, Die Waffen 

der alien Araber^ Leipzig 1886, p. 200, 334^ 
E. Glaser, Skhze der Geschichtc und Geographie 
Arabiens^ ii., Berlin 1890, p. 19; G. Jacob, 
arabisches Beduincnleben^ Berlin 1897, p. 26, 
84, 245. (Adolf Grohmann) 

SALUL. There are two tribes of this name, 
one South Arabian and a branch of Khuza^a, the 
other North Arabian and reckoned to the federation 
of tribes known by the collective name of HawSzin. 
Both tribes appear to have been in little estimation 
and I am in doubt whether the two are not really 
identical as some members are at times reckoned 
either to Khuza% or Hawazik. 

1) The branch of I^uza'a had immigrated into 
the Hidjaz at an early date, Arab genealogists 
giving the time as after the break of the dam at 
MaMb , and became custodians of the Ka%a. 
A member of the tribe, AbU Ghabshan al-Muh- 
tarish b. Hulail b. Salul, sold the key of the 
temple to Kusaiy b. Kinana , through whom 
the custodianship came down to the tribe of 
Kuraish, for a skin of wine. This tribe was 
divided into three principal branches: Hubshfya, 
^Adi and Hirmiz, the last of which was pro* 
bably very small as no notable persons belonging 
to this clan are mentioned. Hubshiya was divided ' 
into several families, namely : Hulail, Kumair, Datir, 
Kulaib and Ghadira. To the first belonged al- 
Muhtarish mentioned above and Kurz b. ‘^Alkama 
who followed the Prophet on his flight from Mekka 
to al-Medina as far as the cave where he lost trace 
of him, when he found a spider-web over the en- 
trance of the cave. He lived to the time of Mu'awiya ! 
and it was through his knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the country that the limits of the Holy 
Territory were fixed, which have been retained to 
this day. Of the family of Kumair was Kabisa b. 
Dhu’aib, who was bom in the life-time of the 
Prophet and died in Syria in 86 K . H., and Malik 
b. al-Haitham b. L\wf, one of the principal emis- 
saries of the ^Abbasids and friend of Abu Muslim, | 
who left him in charge of the army when he 
went to see the Caliph al-Mansur and was murdered. 

2) The tribe descended from Hawazin was named 
after their its maternal ancestor Salul, daughter of 
Dhuhl b. ^aiban, the ancestor in the male line being 
Murra b. Sa'sa^a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin. 
They were settled to the East of Mekka. They 
were divided into ten clans: ‘Amr, DubaPa, Nahar, 
Suhaim, Ghadira, Udaiya, Djabir, Mu'^awiya, Djinni 
and Duhaiy. Of the clan Ghadira were ‘Imran b. 
Husain, a companion of the Prophet who was sent 
by 'Umar I as judge to al-Basra, and the poet 
Kuthaiyir 'Azza [q.v.]. To the clan '^Amr belonged 
the poets 'Abd Allah b. Hamraam and al-'Udjair. In 
comparing the genealogies of the various members 
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of the tribe Salul not inconsiderable divergencies 
are encountered, Ghadira e. g. occurring in both, 
from which it seems safe to infer that, though 
the general membership was known the affiliation 
was more than uncertain in most cases, which 
the ingenuity of the genealogists has not been able 
to bring into one common scheme. The chief 
difficulty was. no doubt, that Salul was the name of 
a woman, not of a man, in spite of the “Ibn” of 
the genealogists and we have a case of a matriarchy, 
not uncommon in the genealogies of Arab tribes. 

Bibliography: Ibn Duraid, Ishtikuk^ ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 2’j6sqq.\ al-Nuwairi, A’lhdyat al- 
Arab^ ed. Cairo, ii. 318 and 336 ; al-Kalka- 
shandi, Nihdyat al-Arab^ ed. Baghdad, p. 199, 
242, 260, 312, 326; al-Tkd al-Faiid, ed. Cairo, 
1316, ii. 535 al-Sam'ani, ed. Margolioulh, 

Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xx., fol. 304^; A gh dnh 
ix. 93, XV. 53; Dsd aUGhdba^ ed. Cairo, 1286 
(passim)^ Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhlb^ ed. Haidarabad, 
(passim); Wustenfeld, Gencalogische Tabelltn 
and Register. (F. Krexkow) 

SALUR is the name of one of the tribes of 
the Oghuz which traces its name and origin to 
the eldest son of Da gh Khan, one of the six sons 
of O gh uz Khan; in the te.xts the orthography 

(it occurs in a Persian Oghuz-ndma in 
manuscript in my private library) or {^Dnvdn 

I lughjxt al-Tiirk; Ta^rtkhd Guzidd) is rarely found; 
the commonest is or 

of many other Turkish tribes the historical data 
regarding their ethnology are very scanty and con- 
fused. This much is, however, certain for their 
early history that from the earliest times they 
shared the fortunes of the other Oghuz tribes, since 
they came from the lands of Hi and of Isfgh Gdl 
on the banks of the Saihun [q.v.] and then mi- 
grated into Transoxania, Kh'^'arizm and Khorasan, 
and finally, at the conquest of Asia Minor, a part 
of the tribe settled in Eastern Anatolia (for the 
details see Koprulii Zade Fu'ad, Turkiye ta'^rlkhi.^ 
Constantinople 1923, i.chap. 5). It was from them 
that the Salgharid dynasty [q. v.] arose after the 
fall of the Saldjuk empire iikh~i Guzida., Gibb 
Memorial Series, xiv/i. p. 5 o 3 )i royal poet 
Kadi Burhan al-Din [q.v.] was also a descendant 
of the Salur (^Aziz b. Ardashir Astarabadi, Bazm-n 
Razm.^ MS. of the Aya Sofia, 3465)- _ Seeing 
that, according to the translation of the Saldjuk- 
fidtna^ the Salur, who had come into Asia Minor, 
were in the army of Bahram Shah, prince of Er- 
zindjan, of the family of Mengucek (Houtsma, 
Recueil etc., iii. 57), we may conclude that the 
Salur played an important part in the history of 
the Saidjuks of Asia Minor along with the Kayi 
Bayandur and Bayat tribes (see the Index to vol. 
iv. of the Recutril andj. Marquart, Lber das I oiks- 
turn der Komanen. p. 189 in the Abh. G. /!., 
new series, vol. xiii. N*^. l, Berlin 1914). According 
to a Persian manuscript of the Oghuz-m/na in my 
private library, the Karaman-Oghlu [q.v.] belonged 
to the Karaman branch of the Salur. It is very 
probable that the villages bearing the name lyara- 
manlu in Adharbaidjan in the Caucasus were origin- 
ally founded by the Salur. Among the solid bodies 
of Turkomans that we find in these regions m the 
viith century A.H. (al-Nasa^i Histoire du Sultan 
Dgelal ed-Din Mankobirti^ transl. Houdas, Paris 
1895, p. 264, 374, 383) there were certainly these 
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Karamans. After a large part of the Salur had 
migrated westwards, as a result of Saldjuk policy, 
which aimed at dispersing the Oghuz tubes in 
different directions, those who had remained at 
Marw and Saralchs played a part in later history 
under the general name of Turkomans. In the 
opinion of several scholars a certain number of 
these Salur went between 1380 and 1424, via 
Samarkand, Turfan and Sou Tcheou, to Si Ning 
where they settled and became the present Salar of 
Kan-Su (it still remains to be ascertained whence 
and when these latter emigrated). The Salur, re- 
duced in number and in strength by these two 
emigrations, became gradually weakened by their 
fighting with the other nomad Turkomans and 
particularly by their continual incursions into 
Persian territory; they finally ceased to be of any 
importance as a result of the great losses sustained 
against 'Abbas Mirza, son of Fath 'Alt Shah, during 
the latter’s expedition to Sarakhs in 1831. 

Present state of the Salur. The Salur 
regard themselves as the oldest and noblest of the 
Turkomans who live clustered round Sarakhs and 
scattered along the Russo-Persian frontier near Hari- 
Rud. They are divided into three groups: .Alavac, 
Karaman and Anabeleghi ; these groups again have 
their subdivisions. Evnewic gives the following 
divisions : 

Yalowac; i) Ordouhodja, 2) Daz, 3) Bek-Sakar. 
Karaman; i) tfugroudjihli, 2) Bek-Ghezen, 
3) Alain. 

Kirahe Agha: i) Kirahe Aga, 2) Bech Ourouk 
(all these names after the orthography of the 
Ivi. 66, 67). 

These subdivisions aie again divided into clans. 
Their numbers are variously estimated. Dubeux 
puts the number of the Salur around Sarakhs at 
2,000 tents, Petrouchewitch at 3,000, Vambery at 
5,700 (which is an exaggeiation). Recently J. 
Castagne has put it at 3,000 tents. 

The number of Muslim Salur in the originally 
Tibetan district of Kan-Su is put at 70.000 (ac- 
cording to Grenard, 50,000). They dwell on the 
right bank of the Yellow River in an area stretching 
from Ourounvou to T’ao-H6 with the little town 
of Sin-IIoa-T’ing or Salar as its centre; on the 
left bank they occupy some villages on a rather 
dangerous and mountainous road between Si-Ning 
and H6-Tcheou. These Turks are readily distinguish- 
ed by their physical type fiom the other Muslims 
of Kan-Su; they have retained their Turkish 
language. Gienard has published materials concern- 
ing their dialect and has drawn certain conclusions 
from it regarding the origin and time of emigration 
of the Salur but these materials are neither sufficient 
nor reliable. The Salur are Hanafi Sunnis; they 
have always been Nakshbandis’and the <mkr djahrl 
is common among them. They despise the Chinese 
and as a rule are brigands. 

Bibliography (besides the works mentioned 
in the text): A. Yambery, Das Turken-oolk in 
seinen ethnologischsn und sthnographischen Be- 
ziihungen geschildert, Leipzig 1885, p. 398, 399- 
Riza Qouly Khan, Relation de I' Ambassade au 
R'harezm,U2ns\. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1876; Elisee 
Reclus, Geographic UnivtrselU^ vi.433; Rubeux 
La Tartarie^ le Bcloutchistan ct h Nepal Paris 
1848, p. 91; A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara 
London 1839, ii. 50—53; Grenard, Le Turkestan 

oJ' J- I" Dutreuil de 

Rhins, Mission scientijique dans la Haute Asie, 


Paris 1898), p. 457 sqq.; Ritter, Krdkunde, vli. 
702; I. Castagne, Russte Slave et Russie Turque, 
in the R.M.M., 1 m, Pans 1923, p. 66—67; 
L. Massignon, Annuaire dii Monde Musulntan^ 
first year 1923, p. 26S— 269: J. von Hammer, 
Histoire de R empire oi toman ^ Paris 1836 — 1 84 1, 
i. 9 — 10. (Ko' KUI.U Z.VDE Fu’ad) 

SAM (Shem) is regularly given first among the 
sons of Nub and in the N‘sas al-AnbiylT of al- 
Tha'labi is expressly mentioned as Xuh's first-born. 
Only one isolated tradition in al-Tabari (ed. de 
Goeje. i. 196) gives the order Yafith, Ham, Sam, 
in agreement with a Jewish tradition in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Sanhedrlrp fol. 69b (cf.. however, 
on this the statements in the Ahl al-Tasordt of 
al-Tabari, op. cit.. p. 223). Sam is the favourite 
son of Nuh. He not only shares the paternal 
blessing with Yafith (cf. Genesis^ ix. 27) but his 
dying father also appoints him his successor and 
gives him special tasks. His preference is trans- 
mitted to his descendants; they enjoy special 
beauty and prophecy is innate in them. Sam’s 
wife, Salib (Sulaib), was descended, like the wives 
of Nuh’s other sons, from Kain b. .Adam and 
bore him four sons, whose names can readily be 
identified with those in Genesis.^ x, 22 ; whether 
Sam’s fifth son, Aram, had the same mother is 
uncertain. The Arabs are regularly said to be 
Sam’s descendants, frequently the Persians and 
Romans in addition, sometimes also the Jews. 
When Nuh divided the earth among his sons, he 
i allotted “the centie’’ to Sam, i. e. the region 
I between the Nile, Euphrates-Tigris and Oxus- 
Jaxartes. Sam himself lived in Mekka. 

Bibliography. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, see 
Index; al-DimishkI, Cosmographie., ed. Mehren, 
see Index; al-Tha'labi. R'tsas al-Anbiya^.^ Cairo 
* 3 ^ 4 i P’ 385 al-KisaT, A'isas al-Anbiya^., ed. 
Eisenberg, i. _98 — 102. (B. Joel) 

SAM MlRZA, a Persian poet, son of Shah 
Isma'il I, born in 923 (1517), was installed by 
his father as governor of P^orasan under the 
guardianship of Durmi.sh Khan in the town of 
Herat after it had been relieved from the siege 
by the Uzbeks in 938 (t 530 - lebelled in 969 
(1561) against his brother Shah Tahmasp I and was 
thrown into prison and then put to death on the 
accession of Isma'il II in 984 (1576 — 77). Besides 
a few verses that have been preserved, he was 
the compiler of the TatUiJtira-i Sdmi^ an anthology 
of contemporary poetry, a continuation of Dawlat- 
Shah, written in 957 (1550). 

B i b iiogr ap hy. Khondemir. Habib al-siyar., 
Ill/iv. 83^, 100, 104; Rida kuli-l^an, Madjuiab 
a/-/^KrrtV, Teheran 1265, i. 31; Lutf 'All Beg, 
Atash-kade., Bombay 1277, P- 14; Azad. Kha- 
zine-i ^Amire^ Cawnpore i860, p. 6; Mir Husain 
Dost, Tadhkita., Lucknow 1292 = 1875, p. 148; 
Ch. Rieu, Cat. Pers. A/YS., p. 367h; E. G. 
Browne, Hist, of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion.^ Cambridge 1920, p. 459, 507, 514; 
Hammer, Gesch. der schenen Redekunste Persiens., 
P- 379; Silvestre de Sacy, N. E.. iv. 273; 
O. Frank, Cber die enorgenl. Hss. . . in 
Munchen, p. 126; Flugel, Die arab.^pYri' u„d 

turk. Hss ZU Wien, ii. 367; A. Krafft, 

Die arab., pers. und turk. Hss zu Wien, 

c’axjXc (Cl. Huart) 

_ SAMA (de Sacy’s Wwa', Grammaire Arabe, 
]’ 3477 quite false; cf. Fleischer, Klein Schr. 
1., p. 260) is an infinitive, like sam'- and sitf, of 
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the root and means “hearing”, often passing 1 

into the thing heard, like music and hearing music; 
also, like isdniTz^^ “listening” (Lane, Lexicon^ pp. 
1427^^, 1429^; Ltsati^ p. 26 it does not occur 
in the Kur'an but it belongs to old Arabic even ' 
in the meaning, “a singing or musical performance” 
(Lane, p. under and references there). • 

In lexicology and grammar it means, with sama^i^ ' 
what is received on authority, as opposed to 
kiyast “analogical” (de Sacy, loc. cit.^ and Lane, 
p. 1429b). In theology it, and sam^^ are opposed, 
in the same sense, to ^aki^ “reason” (Goldziher, 
Die Richtungen der isL Koranauslegting^ p.l36x^., 
166). But its principal technical use is undoubtedly 
in Sufism, in which it means the listening to 
music, singing, chanting and measured recitation 
in order to produce religious emotion and ecstasy 
(u'a(^'d) and also such performances by voice or 
instrument. To this on all its sides al-Ghazali has 
devoted a Book of the the viii^b in the 

Sections of Customs, vol. vi,, p. 454-end in ed. 
with commentary, as-sada^ cf. ghazalI above. ■ 
It has been translated with commentary and ana- 
lysis by D. B. Macdonald in y.R.A.S.^ for 1901, 2, 
and is the locus classicus in Islam for the whole 1 
subject of the attaining and controlling of religious 
emotion by such means, on its legal, psychological, 
theological and esthetic sides. Al-Ghazzali con- \ 
siders it both as an advanced mystic and ex- 
perienced ecstatic and as an orthodox Ash'^arite | 
and Shafi^ite, and this Book by its subject forms I 
the kernel of his Al-Hudjwiri, an earlier I 

Persian wiiter and a theologically more advanced ; 
mystic — although still holding to his professed | 
orthodoxy — has given to the same subject a ^ 
chapter of his Kashf al-mahdjub\ see the trans- 
lation (Gibb Memorial Series, vol, xvii.) by R. A. [ 
Nicholson, p. 393 — 420; see also, Mystics of Is- \ 
lam and Studies in Islamic Mysticism by the same 1 
author, both by index ; Massignon, La Passion \ 
d'al-Hallaj^ by index and especially p. 780, 795 sq. , 
Al-Kushairi has also given a section to this in ■ 
his Risdla , ed. with commentaries of al-'Arusi ' 
and Zakariya (Bulak 1920), iv., p. 122 — 146;: 
cf. on this passage R. Hartmann, Al-A'uskairV s 
Darsiellung des Sufiiums ^ p. 134 — 148. There 
are two vivid descriptions of seances by Rifa^ite . 
darwishes for samol in Ibn Battuta’s Travels^ Paris 
ed., ii., p. 5 — 7 - I 

Bibliography', has been given above. 

(D. B. Macdonald) | 
SAMAD. [See allah, i. 303 ‘'']* 
al-SAMAK, fishes. There are numerous kinds, : 
some so long that one cannot see both ends at 1 
the same time — a ship had once to wait four 1 
months till one of these monsters had passed — j 
but others are so small that one can hardly see J 
them. They breathe water through the covers of | 
their gills and do not require air in order to live: . 
air is injurious to them all except flying-fish. , 
They are very voracious on account of the cold- 
ness of their temperament and because in them 
the stomach is very near the mouth. Like snakes 
they have great strength in their movements, be- | 
cause they have not to distribute their nourish- 1 
ment over many limbs. Many fishes pair; others ; 
are produced from sand and slime or decaying 
matter. According to al-Djahiz, there are migra- j 
tory fish, which one only finds at certain periods ^ 
of the year, like migratory birds. Al-Kazwmi gives ' 
79 names of fishes and 130 names of birds for Lake I 


Menzaleh in his ^Adf^ib al-MaMukdt (ii. 119). 
The eating of fish is permitted by law, in whatever 
way they may have perished or been killed but 
they must not be roasted or eaten alive. Fishes 
are considered to be cold and moist and therefore 
good for people of a hot temperament and they 
fatten the thin. Freshwater fish have many bones 
but have a fine flavour: fishes which live on mud 
are forbidden. If a drunk man smells fish, he 
becomes sober. Eating fish makes one thirsty. 
Al-Razi deals very fully with the cooking of fish 
and their wholesomeness. Wonderful tales are given 
in the looi Nights and are also told by al-Damiri. 

Bibliography'. al-Kazwim, ^A^aib al- 
Makhlukat^ ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 137; transl. by 
H. Ethe, p. 282; al-Damirl, Hayat al-Haya-Jcan.^ 
Cairo 1275, ii. 32 sqq..^ transl. by Jayakar, ii. 
66 ; Ibn al-Baitar, transl. by Leclerc, ii. 285. 

(J, Ruska) 

al-SAMAKATAN, Pisces; the more accurate 
name for the last sign of the Zodiac which is 
usually called al-Hut^ the fish. It consists of 38 
stars of which 34 belong to the constellation and 
four lie outside of it {kkaridjuha). The two fishes 
are, according to the usual view, connected by a 
band twisted between their tails, t/Tei/pa 7 o$. 

This is called al-RaskcI or is described as a thread, 
khait^ which connects the two fishes in its windings 
(V /5 tdridf). 

Bibliography'. al-KazwIni, ^Adj'S'ib al- 
MaMlbukat.^ ed. Wuslenfeld, i. 38; transl, H. Ethe, 
p. 79; L. Ideler, C'ntersuchungen uher den 
Ursprung n?id die Bedcutung der Sternnamen^ 
p. 202 sqq. (J. Ruska) 

SAMANIDS, a Persian dynast y, descended 
from a certain Samankhudat. The genealogy down 
to Isma'il, the first really independent prince, 
is as follows: 


■0 



Samankhudat, who traced his family back to 
the celebrated Eahram Cubin, that is to a noble 
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family of Ray (Ibn al-AthTr, ed. Tornberg, vii. 192), 
was, as his name shows, lord of the village of 
Saman (in the district of Balkh; cf. Hamza Is- 
fahan!, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 237; Barbier de Meynard, 
Diet. . ... lie la Perse, p. 297). When Saman- 
khudat had to flee from Balkh, he sought refuge 
with Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-KasiI, governor of 
Khurasan (cf. the art. .\sad, i. 475). The latter 
helped him against his enemies ; Samankhudat then 
adopted Islam. He c.alled his son after his protector, 

Asad (Narshakhi in Schefer, TJeri-/- de Bcukhara. 

P- 57 -t?.)- The further stories of Samankhudat 
given in the Ta'rikh-i Guz'ui.t (apud Schefer, 0. c., 
p. 99 jy.) are obviously legendaiy. The story that 
his ambition was aroused at the recital of a cer- 
tain verse was only later transferred to him from 
another connection (Gibb Mem, Ser., xi. 26, 123 sa.). 
The TPi ikJi-i Guzida also says that Samankhudat 
gained possession of Ashnas. 

Asad b. Samankhudat had four sons, who seem 
to have played a part in the political history of 
the eastern Caliphate even in the time of al- 
Rashld. The future Caliph al-Ma'mun is said to 
have ordered the sons of .\sad to assist the com- 
mander-ln-chief Harthama against the rebel Rati' 
b. l.aith and the SSmanids were able to airange 
an agreement between Harthama and Rati' (Xar- 
shakhi, p. 74). In any case, when al-Ma'mun suc- 
ceeded his father, he commanded Ghassan b. 'Abbad, 
whom he appointed governor of i^ura.san, to give | 
the sons of .'Vsad posts in the administration I 
(.N'arshakhf, p. 75 ; cf. Ibn al-Athir, vii. 192 : I 
Hamza al-Isfahani, p. 237). In 204 (819) Ghassan i 
appointed Null b. Asad to Samarkand, Ahmad to ' 
Farghana, \ahya to al-Shash and U^hrusana and 
Ilyas to Herat. When later, Tahir b. al-Husain 
became governor of Khurasan, he confirmed' these 
appointments. The Samanids were thus a kind of 
sub-governors of the Tahirids. An older source, 
Hamza al-Hfahani. only biiefly states that Nuh 
spent some years at the court of al-.Mahnun and 
that the latter then appointed him over Ma wara' 
al-Nahr min kibal al-Tahiriya (237). The first of 
the brothers to die was i'lyas; his death took 
place in the reign of 'Abd Allah b. Tahir. The 
latter allowed Ilyas’s son Muhammad to succeed 
his father in Herat (Ibn al-AthIr, vii. 193). 

But this branch of the family is of less im- 
portance than the line of Ahmad from which the 
Samanid dynasty was descended. When Nuh, who 
seems to have been a loyal servant of the Tahirids — 
he had aided 'Abd Allah b. 'Tahir at the instigation 
of the Caliph al-Mu'tasim to entrap in infamous 
fashion al-Hasan b. al-Afshin, son of the famous 
general of the Turks who had fallen from favour 
(al-'fabari, iii. 1307 sqi) — had died without heirs, 
fahir b. ‘Abd Allah gave his governorship in 
Transoxania to the brothers Yahya and Ahmad 
Ahmad IS praised in later sources for his unselfish- 
ness and other fine qualities (Ibn al-Athir, vii 
192) in the fashion usual among eastern historians' 
when dealing with the founder of a dynasty A.hmad 
was succeeded in the governorship of Transo.^ania 
by the eldest of his seven sons, Nasr (we hear no 
more of Yahya; perhaps he died before Ahmad: 
Hamza al-Isfahani only knows of Ahmad as suc- 
cessor to Nuh). From 261 (874/75) onwards Nasr 
can be regarded as an independent prince; in that 
year he was granted Transoxania as a fief direct 
from the Caliph (al-'Tabari, iii. l88g; cf. Ibn al- 
Atiir, vn. 193); the star of the Tahirids was on 


the wane and danger threatened from the SafFarids. 
But just as it appears from the words of Ibn al- 
Athir that he regards Xa-^r after the giant of 261 
as a de facto autoiioinou-, ruler dependent only on 
the X\bbasid government, so Hamza (p. 237) seems 
to consider IsmaSl the first actual priuce (fukanat 

u'ildvat man tcikaddama IsmZi'j! min kibal 

al-Tdhir). In the same \ear, 261, Xasr appointed 
his brother Ismahl Wall of Buldiara. In this region 
anarchy reigned; an army sent by X’a’^r against 
the Saffand Ya%ub b. al-Laith had murdered its 
leader and gone to Buyiara, where the soldiery, 
after Nasr’s nfib Ahmad b. '^Umar had retired 
before them, appointed and deposed rulers as they 
pleased (so Ibn al-Athir'. Narshakhi (p. 76) speaks 
of an invasion of the Kh'^'arizmis (Rabr II, 260 = 
874) when great devastation was wrought in Bukhara. 
The leader of the Khwarizmis, Husain b. Tahir 
al-Ta\ was soon forced to take to flight, but the 
disturbances went on as before. Then the Fakih 
Abu XA.bd Allah b. Abi Hafs appealed to Xa>r to 
send a governor to restore order. He sent Ismael; 
according to Narshakhi. by the first Friday of the 
month of Ramadan, 260 (June 26, 874). the name 
of Wkub b. Laith was replaced in the khutba in 
Bul^ara by that of Na^r. The Samanid soon ren- 
dered harmless, although by perfidious means, the 
Kbandji Husain b. Muhammad, whom Isma'U en- 
countered in Bukhara. Isma^il cleared the robbers 
out of Bukhara, defeated Husain b. Tahir of 
Khwarizm and forced the turbulent Bul^ara aristo- 
cracy to obedience. He further sought to strengthen 
his position by an alliance with Rafi^ b. Harthama, 
lord of i^urasan. Ihe latter also handed over to 
him the administration of Khurasan (Ibn al-Aihir 
vii. 193)* This must have been shortly before 
the outbreak of war between Isma^il and Nasr 
(272 = 885/886) fur it was only in 271 that Mu- 
hammad b. lahir was appointed governor of 
Khurasan by the Caliph al-.Mu'tamid in place of 
Amr b. al-Laith., whereupon Muhammad installed 
Rafi' b. Harthama as his deputy there (Ibn al-Athir, 
vii. 290). Ihe power of the Samanids was by then 
so well established that these events in Khurasan 
did not affect their position in the least. Isma'il’s 
treaty with Rafi' b. Harthama was an offensive 
alliance against Nasr. In the first war, which broke 
(Narshakhi gives as the cause that 
Isma il had not paid the annual tribute promptly ; 
Ib^ al-Athir speaks in general terms of intrigues), 
Rafi^ did not distinguish himself as an ally. Hamwaih 
b. Ah, a general of Isma il s. seems to have induced 
him to work for a rapprochement lietw'een Nasr 
and Isma U rather than for a vigorous campaign 
(Ihn al-Athjr, vii. 194). Peace was soon concluded 
between the two brothers. The war was renewed 
in 275 (888) and ended in favour; of Ismaul. The 
latter captured Nasr, but was politic enough to 
sen^d him back to Samarkand with the honours 
befitting his suzerain. There Nasr reigned till his 
death m 279 892) (al-Tabari, iii. 2133) ^^■h^le 
Ismail remained as his brother's nZdib in Bukhara, 
until he succeeded him on the throne. Ismabl is 
^prded the first proper ruler (amlrj of the dynasty. 
The list IS as follow:,: 

Isma'il b. .-Ilimail 


Ahmad b. Ismail 
Nasr b. Ahmad . 
Nnh I b. Nasr . 
‘Abd al-.Malik I b. 
Mansur I b. Nuh 


Nuh 


279—295 (892—907) 

295—301 (907—913' 
301—331 (913—943) 
331—343 (943—954) 

343—350 (954—961) 
350 — 365 (961 — 976) 
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I, 


i 


1 


Nuh II b. Mansur . . . 365 — 387 (976 — 997) 
Mansur II b. Nuh . . . 387- — 389 (997 — 999) 
‘Abd al-Malik II b. Nuh . 389 (999) 

By the time Isma'il (cf. above, ii. 545 sij.) died, 
he had considerably extended his kingdom, in 
addition to Transoxiana and Wjurasan, which had 
come to him after the overthrow of the Saffaiid 
'Amr (see the above article) He was, so far as 
we can judge, one of the ablest rulers of his dy- 
nasty, energetic but unscrupulous. His loyalty to 
the ‘Abbasids is, however, commeinomted (Nar- 
^akhi, p. go) and, indeed, the Samanids always 
professed, outwardly at least, this sentiment, if 
‘Ctbi IS right when he says that only the princes 
of this dynasty bore the title wnii amlrt U-mii- 
mint/i (in Schefer, Descriptio/i^ p. i6o). Anecdotes 
of Isma'il’s piety and philanthropy are given in 
Ibn al-Athir, vii. 194 jy., viii. 4 sq. 

Under the second prince, Ahmad, there already 
appears a factor, which contributed not a little to 
the decline of the dynasty, namely the mutinous 
and ambitious spirit of the notables. Even at his 
accession Ahmad was forced to put his uncle 
Ibhak in prison ; another noble. Bars al-KabIr, 
who had considerable sums in his keeping, fled 
to Baghdad. The new Amir seems in other re- 
spects to have been of a resolute character. Ibn 
al-Athir (viii. 89) attributes to him a sound judg- 
ment and the knowledge of men indispensable in 
a king. Narshakhl emphasises his justice; it is 
only in a later compilation that we find him un- 
favourably criticised (in Schefer, Description^ p. 
98). In 298 (gio/911) Ahmad’s general, al-Husain 
b. ‘■All, conqueied Sistan; among the leadeis of 
this expedition was Simdjur al-Dawati, the an- 
cestor of the powerful family that held the gover- 
norship of Khurasan under the Samanids. Sistan 
was at that time in the hands of a Saffarid, al- 
Mu'addal b. “Ali b. Laith. The latter was defeated 
and sent to Baghdad along with a former ghulam 
of ‘Amr b. al-Laith, who was taken prisoner in 
Ears. But the conquest of the country was not 
final. In 300 (912/13) a rebellion broke out, 
stirred up by the Khaiidji Muhammad b. Hurmuz 
in favour of a Saffarid pretender, ‘Amr b. Ya'ktib 
b. Muhammad b. ‘.^mr b. al-Laith. Al-Husain b. 
‘All again conquered Sistan for the Samanids, 
but further troubles broke out after Ahmad’s 
death. In 301 (91 3/914) the governor of Tabari- 
stan was driven out by an ‘Alid ; shortly after 
the receipt of this news Ahmad was murdered 
by some of his p^ti/am's (Ibn al-Athir, viii. 46, 
52, 58). 

In this we may see the hand of those notables 
who, for one reason or another, were tiied of the 
strong hand of the Amir. Significant also are the 
words which are put in the mouth of Ahmad’s 
son Nasr (Ibn al-.»\thir, viii. 58). That Ahmad, as 
later compilations report, showed so much favour 
to learned men that the ihiilani\ became jealous 
is probably an invention (Schefer, Description^ 
p. 92, cf. loi). 

The detailed histories of the succeeding rulers 
will be found in the articles on them (‘.\i'.n AI-- 
MALIK, MANSUR, .NASR, NUH). The following is 
a general account of the dynasty, the c.apital of 
which was Bukhara from the time of Isma‘il. The 
kingdom of the Samanids, which grew out of a 
subordinate governorship in Transox.ania, comprised 
in the period of its greatest extent Sistan, Kirman, 
Ojordjan, Ray and 'Tabaristan, in addition to 


Transoxania and IHiurasan. The reign of Nasr b. 
Ahmad, the patron of RudakI, marks the zenith 
of the dynasty (301 — 33i)i ttol so much on account 
of the imposing personality of the ruler (in this 
respect he was far inferior to Isma'il) as on account 
of the fact that after his death the decline of the 
kingdom begins to make itself apparent. The same 
factors, as had proved fatal to older Iranian dy- 
nasties, the turbulence of the notables (in this case 
the military aristocracy) and the danger from the 
northern nomads, the Tuikish tribes, increased in 
strength when powerful figures like Isma'il and 
Ahmad no longer sat on the throne and finally 
brought about the catastrophe. No sooner was 
Ahmad dead than hi.s uncle Ishak contested the 
throne with his son Nasr; Nuh I had to defend 
his throne against his relative Ibrahim b. Ahmad. 
From the reign of the last-named prince dates the 
rise of Alptegin, who later seized (^azna, when he 
had been removed by Mansur I from the governor- 
ship of Khurasan and replaced by Abu 'l-IIusain 
Simdjur, and became the founder of the Ghaznawid 
dynasty (cf. the article .vlrtegin). The war, waged 
with little success against the Buyids and ended in the 
reign of Mansur I, contributed as little to increase 
the prestige of the dynasty at home or abroad. Things 
did not improve under Nuh II. He tried in vain 
to put down the rebellious governor of Sistan, 
Khalaf b. .Ahmad. Abu ’1-Husain Simdjur, whom 
he had relieved from the governorship of Khura- 
san and .sent against Khalaf, made common cause 
with the latter. This was the beginning of a 
series of troubles which did not cease with the 
death of .Abu ’1-Husaiu; his son, Abu ‘All Siin- 
djOr, was an equally faithless subject, who finally 
incited the Turkish prince Bughia Khan [q. v.] 
against the Samanid kingdom. The Turks, who 
had not only been defeated by Isma'il but had had 
the war carried into their own territory (al-Ta- 
bari, iii. 2138, 2249), now came to the front 
again. The days of Isma'il were past, however. 
Null’s armies were defeated — one of his generals 
played the traitor — and he himself had to flee. 
Only the premature death of the Tuikish leader 
enabled the Samanid to return to his capital in 
a short time again. Fa'ik, the general, who was 
said to have allowed himself deliberately to be 
beaten by the Turks, made an alliance v\ ith Abu 
‘Ali Simdjur, with the object of driving Nuh from 
the throne. The Amir, who could not trust the 
nobles, appealed for assistance to the Ghaznawids, 
who agreed to help him. Null's two opponent,- 
were forced to seek refuge with the Buyid Fakhr 
al-Dawla. The governorship of Khurasan was given 
by Nuh to the Gh.aznawid Subuktegin; the latter 
and his son Mahmud received in addition the 
titles Na'sir al-Din and Saif al-Dawla (384 = 994). 
The war with the rebels continued till .Abu 'All 
met his death and Fa’ik escaped to the Turkish 
ruler Nasr b. ‘.All Ilek Khan (cf. above, ii. 465 sq.). 
AVar with the Turks did not result on this occasion; 
it was agreed that F.i’ik should receive the governor- 
ship of Samarkand. The brief reign of Mansur II 
was similar in its couise. Ilek Khan, with whom 
some members of the military aristocracy had made 
an arrangement, conquered ISukhara and drove out 
Mansur. With the help of Fa’ik. Mansur was soon 
able to return. .A quariel broke out between Abu 
'1-Kasim Simdjur and Bektuzun over the governor- 
ship of Khura.-an; Mahmud of Ghazna also inter- 
vened, but the definite conquest of Khurasan by 
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the Ghaznawids did not yet take place. Mansur I 
was deposed by Fa'ik and Bektuzun and blinded. | 
His brother, ^Abd al-Malik, was put upon the 
throne. Malmaud now intervened. He drove ‘^Abd | 
al-Malik out of Khurasan and conquered it. On 
these events and occupation of Transoxania in the 
same year 389 (999) by Ilek Khan, when 'Abd 
al-Malik was taken prisoner, cf. abo\e, i. 50®. Here 
the dynasty ends; on the fate of one member of I 
the family, who was cairied off by the Turks, I 
Isma'^il b. Nuh al-Muntasir, see above, ii. 546^ 

More important than the political history of the 
Samanids, which is very similar to that of other 
Oriental dynasties, is another aspect of their lule 
which can only be briefly touched on here. Not 
only did learning flourish under the aegis of this 
house (one thinks, for example, of BaFami. the 
translator of al-Tabari’s chronicle; cf. above, i. 
613 S(/.) but it is from this epoch that modern 
Persian literature takes its rise. It is sufficient to 
recall a name like Rudaki: Fiidawsi also began 
writing in the Samanid period. It may be mentioned 
as a curiosity that one of these rulers himself, 
Mansur II, has left poetical fragments (cf. ^Awfi, 
Luhab^ ed. Browne, i. 23). 

Bibliography'. Hamza al-isfahani, ed. 
Gottwaldt, p. 236 sqq. (down to 'Abd al-Malik 
I); al-Tabari, Index under proper names, down 
to 301 A.H.); Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, Index 
of proper names; al-Gardizi, Zain al-AMar 
(cf. ii. 137; e.xtracts in Barthold. Turkestan.^ not 
available to me); Dcsiription iopographique et 
historiqiu de Boukhara par Moh. Xerchakhv., 
ed. by C. Sohefer, Paris 1S92 (contains Nar* 
shakhi s Ta^rlkh-i Bu^ara in an abbreviated 
Persian version with a continuation and the 
history of the Samanids from al-Kazwinl's Ta'ilb^-i \ 
Giizida, a Persian translation of the sections re- : 
lating to the Samanids in ^I'tbi's Tidrlldtd Yaminl., 
which found its way into a later compilation, 
etc,); Defremery, Histoire des SamanUes par 
Mirkhond^ Paris 1845, F. Buchner) ^ 

SAMARITANS. The Samaritans were in all | 
probability the very first nation to come under 
the sway of the Arabic conquest and under the 
domination of Islam, a domination which lasted 
uninterrupted for centuries. Slender as the contact 
had been between the dwellers in Nablus and the 
Western World throughout the peiiod of Roman 
and Byzantine rule, they were now entirely cut 
off from any further intercourse and became practi- 
cally an isolated island in the sea of Arabic civili- 
sation. It is of symptomatic interest to follow np 
the now all-embracing influence and to draw some 
conclusions pertinent to the problem of the character 
and depth of the influence which one culture 
IS alleged to have exercised upon the other. We 
have on the one hand the rise of a new culture 
from the desert and on the other an apparently 
stagnant literary life which is now stirred, and we 
have therefore every reason, as it seems, to anti- 
cipate some traces of such an influence. This is a 
point of no mean importance as it has almost 
become a dogma to assume that whatever paiallel 
is found in two literatures of which one is Arabic 
the priority and originality belong to the Arabic 
whilst the other does nothing but borrow. It is 
forgotten, however, that the Arabs were the last 
of the eastern nations to appear on the horizon 
of civilisation and culture; they were the last 
and did not originate much at the beginning. On 


the contrary, they were simply the heirs of hoary 
civilisations; true they were eager to enter upon 
that rich inheritance and quickly added to it. But 
the wav in which they succeeded in adopting and 
assimilating the older civili>alions is a proof of 
similar adaptability 111 any earliei period, however 
scanty the literary data may be. Still the desire of 
ascribing to the Arab's all initiative and originality 
has greatly obscured or impeded such investigations; 
the syncretislic character of the Korean alone should 
suffice to prove this adaptability. No one doubts 
the multiple origin of Muhammad's sources of in- 
formation and Jewish and Christian influences have 
been freely recognised. The greater familiarity with 
these literatures favoured such conclusions, whilst 
one might say that complete ignorance of matters 
Samaritan favoured the prejudice on behalf of the 
Arabs. Insufficient knovsledge of Samaritan tiadi- 
tions and literature prevented the suggestion of 
any possible influence from that quarter. Added 
to this was the aforementioned assumption that 
if anything were found m the Samaiitan similar or 
akin to Islamic tiadition and practice, the Samaritan 
must have borrowed from the former. Recent in- 
vestigations of the remnants of Samaritan literature, 
however, have shown that this literature represents 
a tradition which is at least a thousand vears older 
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back to the first centuries before and after the 
Christian Era. The Samaritans are characterised 
by complete fossilisation and a fixed determination 
not to change or alter anything. No difference 
of importance can be discovered between the teach- 
ing and practice of the first centuries and those 
of relatively modern times: their whole strength 
rested in this immutability and in their imper- 
viousness to outer influences. Continuity of life in 
one spot and continuity of worship warrant the 
assumption of reliability of tradition, and if, as 
will be seen, a strong similarity will be detected 
between Arabs and Samaritans in some important 
points, the presumption is justified that the Sama- 
ritan tradition is the older and the Muhammadan 
the later , these having borrowed it from the 
Samaritans. 

Ihe numbeis of the Samaritans in olden times 
and the position which they occupied have been 
greatly underrated. They were the representatives 
of the Northern Iribes and were scattered in large 
numbers throughout the Babylonian and Persian 
Empires and moreover were always found side by 
side with the Jews. By their doctrinal opposition 
to the Jews they formed as it were a bridge be- 
tween the latter and other heterodox movements. 
Sufficiently Jewish by their strict adherence to the 
Law of Moses, they yet rejected the Prophets and 
withheld their allegiance fiom the house of David. 
They were the first to accuse the Jews of tampering 
with the Holy Scriptures, an accusation which was 
afterwards taken up by Christian. Muhammadan 
and Gnostic sects. For the Samaritans to have 
changed a single jot or tittle of their dogma, to 
have modified their form of prayer, or to have 
introauced new angelological views and tenets was 
a sheer impossibiliy ; only a new sect separating 
Itself from the older stem could have ventured 
upon such changes thereby justifying the separation. 

There were indeed sects among the Samaritans 
but as far as can be ascertained from the in- 
formation which can be gleaned f.om Samaritan 
Chronicles they belong to a period centuries older 
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than the date of Islam and have nothing in common the Samaritan as well ab to the Jew, the Unity of 
■with it. One cannot, therefore, insist too strongly, God was the fundamental principle as was also 
that generally speaking and for the older period^ the case with Muhammad who proclaimed Allah 
the Samaritans owe nothing to Islam and that the as the real God in contiadistinction to the heathen 
indebtedness lies rather with the latter. gods. The name of Allah was the chief element 

The conquest of Palestine by the Arabs mubt and decisive factor of the new faith and had there- 
have been hailed with joy by the Samaritans; it fore to be chosen instead of Ehad. The above 
freed them from the vindictive and tyrannical perse- mentioned Samaritan writers belong to the third or 
cution of the Byzantine rulers and the Church, fourth centuries, two or three centuries before 
The darkest period for the Samaritans was from the Islam. There cannot be any question of interpola- 
time of Hadrian, who, as stated by them, destroyed tion, as the formula appears so frequently and is 
their literature, down to the period when the Arabs so interwoven with the contents that it forms an 
put an end to the Christian domination. The re- integral part of the poems. It is also found in 
lation between the new rulers and the Samaritans the “Prayer of Joshua”, which is unquestionably 
seems to have been one of friendly intercourse; one of the oldest Samaritan hymns and which 
freedom of faith and libeity of action were granted stands in close connection wdth that ancient .Sama- 
to them on the strength of documents purporting ritan Book of Joshua of w’hich so little is known 
to have emanated from Muhammad himself and and to which reference will be made later on. 
corroborated by ^Ali b. Abi Talib. The Samaritans assume the origin to be known 

The very words of these documents are given by | and the occasion when these prayers were uttered. 
Abu ’ 1 -Fath in his Arabic-Samaritan chronicle. But whatever the date may be which can be as- 
the genuineness of which has never been disputed, signed to it, there cannot be any doubt that the 
In any case they seem to have been a source of Prayer of Joshua must be older than Markah and 
protection to the Samaritans for many centuries, probably only a little less old than the Ensira or 
it w’as only the fanatical intervention of some of Opening Prayer. 

the local governors which caused some temporary We also have in the Ensira the proclamation: 
loss and trouble. On the whole the relations re- “there is no God but one”, and the reference to 
mained friendly, for besides the documents the the Biblical passage upon which it principally rests 
Samaritans also belonged to the “tolerated" religions. (Deut., iv. 39), where the Samaritan adds at the 
There is a story related by Abu ’l-Fath in con- end miUbado meaning “none else beside him”, i.e, 
nection with the granting of these documents, there is no God but that one. 

According to him, three wise men, astrologers, had Further the very first word of the Kor'an is 
seen that Muhammad would arise and would succeed. ! Bismiliah^ “in the name of God”. A special value 
One was a Jew, one was a Christian and one was ^ has been attached to this formula and it has been 
a Samaritan. All three went to Muhammad to used by Muhammadans for all and every leligious 
foretell his future greatness. He was much im- function. In fact every religious action begins with 
pressed, accepted their prognostications gratefully it. It is not an invocation of God direct but a call 
and was able to induce the Jew and the Christian on His most powerful and efficacious Name. This 
to embrace his faith. The Jew was the famous is part of Jewish and Samaritan mysticism and 
Ka'b al-Ahbar and the Christian Ab Samlya. The lies at the root of most of the magical speculations 
Samaritan, however, refused to embrace the new and conjurations of the ancient world. Only through 
faith and was able to impress Muhammad more JewLsh or Christian, but more especially Samaritan 
than the others by telling him that he had a influences could Muhammad have obtained that 
blemish between the shoulders, like that of a leprous knowledge, and then used this formula as he did, 
man. Out of gratitude for the prophecy, Muhammad placing it at the very beginning of the Kor'an. 
granted liberty of life and freedom of conscience The Samaritans derive it from Deut,, xxxii. 3, 
to the Samaritans. This document, written by Mu- where they read; A 7 bedkem Adonai -fjva, “For 
hammad, was corroborated by 'All b. Abi Talib, I call on the name of the Lord . fhe Sama- 
The name of the Samaritan was Sassata (r), who ritan reading beskem instead of as the Jews 

afterwards assumed the name of Kabasa, being the read, approximates this form to the Arabic bis- 
ancestor of the family of Kabasi on whom more milldh — and this phrase occurs over and over 
later on. These three persons typically represent again during prayer and in fact proceeds every 
the three faiths which contributed to the shaping other portion, even the Ensira. Markah has devoted 
of Islam. ^ special poition of his Commentary to it and 

How much did the Samaritans contiibute? The Kabasi has written a special treatise (see below), 
claim now put forward on behalf of the Samaritans Now as it stands in the Arabic, it is quRe 
is a novel one and only a few points will be se- abrupt; it has no end and no connection with t e 
lected where a proof of Samaritan origin can be form of invocation. W hat does it mean ? In t e 
advanced. This proof consists of showing that the name of God the All-merciful. ^ There is no ver 
Samaritan dogmas or principles rest directly on a to complete the sentence and it is not sufficient 
sentence found in the Pentateuch. Their contribution to appeal merely to the imagination, 
may sound exaggerated but it will not be found It becomes intelligible, however, 1 compare 
so when carefully investigated. with the parallel Samaritan invocation In the 

I start wdth the well-known Muhammadan pro- name of God we begin and finish , or, according 
damation of faith: i/d/ia ilia 'llah'^\ “There to the variant: “In the name of God we begin 

is no God but xVllah”. This corresponds as closely and prosper”. This form is the one constantly m 
as religious doctrines will allow to the Samaritan use among the Samaritans; it stands at the head 
formula repeated over and over again by Maikah of the Ainosh which contains t e co ec ion o 
and his contemporaries, ^\mram Dara and Nana: the most ancient prayeis and hymns, it stands at 
'^Let elah ilia ehacT' (or. according to their pro- the head of the ancient phylactery and is at every 
nuncation, add) “There is no God but one.” To beginning. In time this formula m its entirety 
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became abbieviated through its constant use and 
reached Muhammad in this form, in which the 
second part was so well known and understood 
that it was omitted. But it is really the beginning 
of a formula without the completion of which it 
has no real meaning. And even so, it rests upon 
a theory new to the Muhammadan woild. i.e. the 
mystic nature of the Name of God. 

I do not wish to discuss here the other words, 
the attribute “.M!-merciful”, which corresponds 
to the Samaritan duplication of the same word 
in order to express the superlative; Italaini ha- 
rehumim^ just like the Arabic. Let us rather turn 
to the Fatiha itself, also a kind of succinct Con- 
fession of Faith. We do not find any such con- 
fession standing at the head of prayers or of any 
religious liturgical books among Jews or Christians; 
a comparison with the Christian Paternoster misses 
the point. It has nothing in common with it, 
either in form or in contents. But if we turn to 
the Samaritan we find precisely the same practice. 
Reference has already been made to that Opening 
Prayer called by the Samaritans F.nsirci. It is a 
more elaborate Confession of Faith, a piayer for 
Divine Protection which is said silentlv. It con- 
tains the principal doctrines of the Samaritans 
and begins with the words: Amadti hamekka al 
fatal} lahamekha, “I stand before Thee at the 
gate of Thy mercy”. Fatal} = Fatiha^ Opening 
or Gate, and thus the very word ‘^'fatali' stares 
us in the face. Standing by itself it might be 
looked upon as a mere coincidence, but taking it 
together with the other declarations in the Ensna 
and the fact that it occupies the same piominent 
position as has been assigned to the Fatiha. this 
must be something moie than mere coincidence. 

In the Ensjra there is also the Kibla or turning 
in piayer to the Sacred Mountain. True the di- 
rection towards the Sanctuary was also known 
among the Jews. Daniel (iv. to) turns three times 
towards Jerusalem when bending his knees in 
prayer. With the Samaritans, however, it is a 
fundamental dogma forming part of their religious 
practice, in as much as the worship on Mt. Ga- 
rizim was the principal difference between them 
and the Jews. Muhammad may have borrowed 
this pracbce from the Samaritans; like them he 
invested it with a special religious character more 
stringent than the Jews. He also changed the di- 
rection when he broke with the Jew's show'ing 
thereby the importance he attached to the kibla. 

If sadjada. hence vtasdjid^ are words borrowed 
by the Arabs to designate worship, i. e. divine 
worship, then, though this word is Aramaic, still 
none the kss curiously, the Jews have refrained 
from making any technical use of it for any 
liturgical purpose, nor does it seem to have ob- 
tained the same geneial acceptance in Syriac. In 
the Samaritan, on the contrai-y, it is in the Ah- 
sjra and is the standing technic.-il expression for 
“Divine worship”, and occurs over and over again 
in almost every hymn and prayer. 

Of a far greater importance is the parallelism 
between Muhammad and Jtoses in the conception 
of the Samaritans. He is the Only Prophet and 
is venerated in a manner approaching apotheosis. 
The most important attribute assigned to Moses 
is that of the Only Prophet, Faithful Piophet 
the Messenger chosen by God to perforin the 
miracles and wonders ; moreover, there is none 
like him nor will there be until the End of Days. 


Such a designation is unknown in Jew ish literature, 
where Moses is always known as Mo^he Rabbenu, 
i. e. Moses our Teacher or Master. Ha-nabi ha- 
ne^tmayi oi ha-shaliah is the standing phiase 
among the Samaritans and rC'.ts among others on 
the statements often found in the Hible where the 
words “prophet’’, “sent” and ““^ending’’ occur in 
connection with Moses. The clo>e parallelism 
between this title given to Moscs and the corres- 
ponding KasTil Al'.a'n attributed to Muhammad 
can be followed down to minute details, but this 
is not the place for ^uch an investigation. 

Special attention must still be diawn to one 
point of extreme value. It is the declaiation found 
in the Fafilj-i in the belief iii a Day of Requital 
and Punishment. The Samaritans derived it from 
the words in the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 35) 
where they read “On the day of Vengeance and 
Reward” {leydm) instead of the Massoretic reading 
“To me belongs vengeance and reward" (//). The 
Samaritans ascribe great e'*chatological importance 
to this song. This reading i^ moreover corro- 
borated by the Septuagint and is thus of very 

high aiaiiquity. The “Day of Judgment”, no 

doubt, play.-; a very great role in Jewish and 

Christian Kschatology, but, as far as the Jews are 
concerned, it has never been introduced in any 
formal principle of faith nor is it found in the 
liturgy, whilst with the Samaritans it has assumed 
a capital importance, so much that it forms part 
of the Ensiya. Mention may also be made of the 
curious parallel that both Muhammad and the 

Samaritan recognise practically four angels only 
who form the celeatial hierarchy: the names are 
somewhat different (Gabiicl occurring in both) but 
there is the coincidence that thev are limited to 
four. Jewish and Christian angelology was ever 
so much licher at the time of Muhammad. 

In view of what has been said before I am 
giving heie a slightly abbreviated translation of 
the J'.nsna^ particularly of the portion affected by 
this investigation: 

“I stand before Thee at the gate of Thy mercy, 

0 Lord my God and God of my fathers, to recite 

1 hy praises and 1 hy numerous greatnesses ac- 
coidlng to this my strength. 1. the poor and weak 
one, 1 know this day and I have taken it to my 
heart that Thou art the Lord God in the heavens 
above and in the earth beneath and there is none 

else beside Him Blessed be Thy holy name 

for ever. There is no God but One. O Lord, we 
will not worship any one but Thee for ever, and 
we will believe only in Thee for ever and in 
Moses, Thy Prophet, and in Thy Writing of Truth 
and in the place of Thy uoiship, Mount Garizim, 
Bethel, the mountain of rest and inheritance and 
of the Myna (sanctuary), and in the Dav of 
Puaishment and Reward. I-Jnc aM Ehxe. The 
Lord IS our God, the Lord is One alone. How 
great is IIis goodness and mercy. I stand in Thy 
hands. I pray for Thy mercy and loving kindness, 
and I speak: “O my Lord!” with my heart and 
with my soul. 

If we now compa.e Ae first part of the Fatiha 
we shall find that it runs as follows: “Praise be 
to God, the I.ord of all crc.itures, the most Merci- 
u , the King of the day of judgment. Thee do 
we worship and of Thee do we beg assistance,” 
_lhe para lehsm lietween these two forms of prayer 

It rl*" must be dependent upon 

the other. In both the same fundamental dogmas 
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are proclaimed and in language they are similar 
to one another. There cannot be any question 
which of these two is the more ancient and there- 
fore the original. The Samaritans did not wait one 
thousand years and more in order to formulate 
their prayer and Confession of Faith; moreover, 
it rests in every detail upon the w’ords of Scripture 
to which distinct reference is made. Again almost 
every one of these principles is found repeated 
over and over again in Markah and in the most 
ancient prayers and hymns in the Samaritan liturgy. 
Not so with Muhammad, who had to have recourse 
to other older forms which he used as patterns and so 
worded that neither Jew, Christian nor Samaritan 
could take umbrage at them; at the same time 
these new principles enunciated by Muhammad 
marked a definite break with the pagan beliefs 
of his contemporaries. 

No less important is the parallelism between the 
Arabic Mahdi and the Samaritan Taheb. According 
to Ibn Khaldun, ‘*the whole body of Muslims 
throughout the centuries have held that at the end 
of the age a man of the family of the Prophet 
must appear who will strengthen religion and make 
justice manifest. The Muslims will follow him and 
he will gain possession of the Muslim kingdoms 
and be called al-MahdP’ (Guillaume, Traditions 
of Islam^ Oxford 1924. p. 89 sq^. So far Ibn 
Khaldun; the rest, which is evidently borrowed 
from Jewish and Christian legends about the 
Messiah and the Antichrist, belongs to a later 
period of tradition. As it stands, the agreement 
between the Mahdi and the Taheb is absolute: 
in both cases he is either the Prophet Redivivus 
or the descendant of Muhammad or of Moses or 
the tribe of Levi. He is the Restorer who will 
bring the people back to the old faith and old | 
glory and who will cause the faith to triumph. It | 
is a different type from that of the Jewish Messiah ) 
or the Christian Jesus and he does not descend 
from heaven. He is human bom and probably in 
both cases will live only for a short time. 

Another point, the significance of which cannot 
be overestimated, is the fact that Muhammad seems 
to know the Pentateuch and the Psalms only; 
he does not know any of the prophetic or his- 
torical writings. If he had obtained his information 
from the Jews, this ignorance would be very sur- 
prising indeed, but if he had it from the Samari- 
tans, it would be quite natural. A knowledge of 
the Psalms may have come to him fiom Jews or 
Christians, although it must not be forgotten that 
the Samaritans also have hymns and psalms of 
their own. Again among the Biblical personages 
Adam, Noah and Abraham are counted as pro- 
phets. No such position is assigned to them, at 
any rate, nor to the first two, by the Jews, whilst 
to the Samaritans Adam and Noah are High 
Priests and in more than one old treatise Adam 
is considered as a Prophet who foretells the future 
Deluge and to whom is entrusted the secret of 
the calendar. 

Among the ceremonies the peculiar forms of 
washing and ablutions which are obligatory before 
prayer are common to Muhammadans and Sama- 
ritans and in the practice of prayer, in the pro- 
strations and in peculiar attitudes etc., Samaritans 
and Muhammadans again show so much similarity 
that a close connection between them cannot be 
denied. We must realise that an Arab who wished 
to become a Muslim had to change entirely his 


mode of life and faith; he had to give up all his 
heathen practices and adopt not only new prin- 
ciples but also new ceremonies and forms of 
prayer. To him everything was new. With the 
Samaritan, however, all his ceremonies were the 
heritage of a long past; to them the slightest 
change meant giving up his faith and forfeiting 
the claim to which his people have clung with 
so much tenacity as being the true keepers of 
the faith. Any deviation from tradition meant 
annihilation, nor was there any reason why they 
should have done so considering they have never 
been forced to abandon their ancient faith: on 
the contrary, they were treated with every pos- 
sible tolerance and even the virulent persecution 
of the Church had not been able to affect their 
adherence to the old faith and practice. The Jews 
offer an example in point; they have lived for a 
far larger number of centuries in Christian en- 
vironment; however, every attempt has been made 
to induce them to forsake the religion of their 
fathers and when blandishments had no effect they 
were subjected to cruel persecution. They mixed 
freelv to with the world around them and yet not 
a ^ingle trace of Christian influence can be detected 
in Jewish religious practices and in their ceremo- 
nies and principles. How much less could this, 
therefore, be the case with the Samaritans who 
were left to themselves and who show, indeed, no 
perceptible change in their principles and cere- 
monies as far as can be ascertained in their literary 
tradition. 

Reference may be made to one more point, I 
mean the mysterious words or complex of letters 
at the beginning of many a Siira. I venture to 
believe that the parallel practice of the Samaritans 
will offer a satisfactory solution. The Samaritans 
denote the single sections of the Law (^Kisjd) by 
taking out from the contents a single word which 
is sufficiently characteristic to denote the whole 
section. Thus these words become catch-words and 
are used as headings in the Arabic translation and 
especially in the extremely ancient phylacteries 
and amulets. There are also special lists drawn 
up of these single words (so in my code). In 
the phylactery this process of abbreviation has 
been carried one step further; there the catch- 
words have been reduced to single letters, not 
necessarily the initial letter, but very often a medial 
or final letter which has been chosen for the 
purpose. This discovery of mine has enabled me 
to recognise the same practice in the Greek Magical 
Papyri and the Latin conjurations, thus solving a 
problem which has baffled scholars for many a 
century. But besides the magical application, its 
principal value was to serve as a mnemotechnic sign 
to assist the reader in remembering the section 
in question. This therefore is probably the meaning 
of those words and letters which are found at the 
heads of the Suras; they are either catch-words 
picked out of the context or are a combination 
of letters taken from such catch-words and placed 
at the head, as in the case of the Samaritan Kisj^a. 

More space has been devoted here to the con- 
sideration of these points than might perhaps^ be 
warranted for a brief survey of the Samaritan 
literature and the relation in which the Samaritans 
stood to the new religion rising as late as the seventh 
century. No one can gainsay the importance hence- 
forth to be attached to the value of the compa- 
rative study of Samaritan traditions and Muslim 
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principles of faith. The subject has hitherto not 
yet been touched upon by anyone, and I venture to 
think that a new field of research has been opened 
up; I submit that the further study of the Sama- 
ritan material as soon as it is made more accessible 
will stiengthen the results here tentatively offered 
for the first time. But I do not hesitate to say 
that a comparison of Samaritan and Muhammadan 
religious principles will show that the Samaritans 
have exercised a deep influence upon the moulding 
of Muhammad’s religious system and upon the 
shaping of Islam. Far from being influenced by 
Muhammad, the Samaritans were those who exer- 
cised the influence upon Muhammad. 

The situation, however, changed with the final 
victory of Islam. I do not wish it to be understood 
that even after that period the Arabic literature 
had any decisive influence upon Samaritan faith 
and practice. True the Arabic conquest was not 
only a political domination, but was a religious 
conquest as well. A new form of faith was forcibly 
imposed upon the conquered peoples with the 
grudging exception of the few so-called “tolerated” 
religions. A new Holy Book was substituted for 
the others cherished and venerated by the other 
nations. Arabic thus became the language of the 
Sacred Script, and, of course, not only were Suras 
of the Kor'an, the Liturgical lessons, recited in 
Arabic, but prayers and hymns were now composed 
in that language exclusively and the people forced 
to learn it. It became the new language common 
to all the peoples under the Arab sway and the 
only means of intercourse, with the result that 
it gradually superseded all the other vernaculars 
among the nations being also the Jews and Sa- 
maritans. 

In a way Islam proved a greater danger to the I 
latter than Christianity or Mazdaism. There was j 
much similarity in dogma and practice and above | 
all there was the pure monotheism common to ! 
them. It was natural that they should feel 
attracted to it, and through being treated with 
great tolerance and forbearance would not hesitate 
to exchange their old vernacular, Aramaic, for Arabic. 
Thus the Samaritans gradually gave up the Aramaic 
dialect which they spoke and learned to speak 
Arabic and later on used it for their writing. It 
must be mentioned that the vernacular spoken 
by the Samaritans was invariably Aramaic and 
not Greek; there is no trace of Greek in old 
Samaritan traditions, Jews and Samaritans had 
long before discarded any use of that language. 
All the ancient literary monuments of the Samaritans 
were written in that peculiar Aramaic which is 
characteristically their own. The only exception 
was the Biblical Lessons which they read on 
Sabbath and Festivals and also recited on special 
occasions ; to these were also added the Florilegia 
or anthologies called Katef which consisted of 
Biblical verses strung together according to a special 
system for liturgical purposes. On the contrary 
all the prayers, poems and hymns were written 
m that popular Aramaic dialect. They also translated 
the Pentateuch into this same popular language 
and the Targum therefore takes its place as one 
of the oldest writings. 

The question arises: when was this language 
displaced by the Arabic? Here the parallelism 
with the Jews and especially Jewish sects who 
developed under almost similar conditions will 
prove helpful. As far as can be ascertained, it 


must have taken at least two or more centinies 
before the people had so far fui gotten the old 
Aramaic as to use Aiabic freely and to introduce 
it into the liteiature of the Divine Service. Very 
little, if anything, can be tiaced back before the 
ninth century. It seems that dissenting sects, just 
like the Karaites among the Jews, were among 
the first to break with the old language and pi-actice, 
although ‘^Anan still u-ses Aiamaic for his writings. 
With the Samaritans it was a natural sequence 
of events which forced them to abandon iSamaritan 
Aramaic for the Arabic language. The knowledge 
of the former was fast dving out. As its use was 
primarily for liturgical purpo.^cs, it seems most 
likely that the first things to be translated were 
the prayers and hymns. They were all in Samaritan, 
as mentioned before, and it is obvious that the 
first duty w'ould be to make the people understand 
their own prayeis; the translation of the Bible 
must have come much latei as there was no pressing 
necessity for this; Hebrew was and is the sacred 
language and to this very day the Biblical Lessons 
are read in Hebrew : the Targuvi sufficed to interpret 
it to the worshippers. According to information ob- 
tained by me from the Samaiiians, its use was con- 
tinued in the Kins]i_a down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The man appointed to that post was 
called the Haftawi and the last one died about 
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has ceased. It must be noted, however, that its 
place has not been taken by an .Arabic translation. 
A careful examination of the Targum enables us 
to realise the growing influence of Arabic. As 
remarked before, the knowledge of the Samaritan 
language was fast disappearing; it was limited to 
the small circle of the learned and this has remained 
so down to this very day. There are still a number of 
priests who are conversant with the old Samaritan, 
but the rest know Aiabic only. In time the Targum 
became merely a religious tradition to which they 
adhered with their usual tenacity, for it had lost 
its meaning for the people. Slowly some of the ex- 
pressions became obsolete even to the better in- 
structed, and so we see .a gradual change until 
it is entirely discarded. Arabic glosses were in- 
troduced to explain archaic words, and later on 
these glosses became part of the text. Through 
being in constant use, they weie so much chang- 
ed and altered that after the publication of the 
Targum they were classed as ancient so-called 
Kuthean words, remnants of the pre-exilic period. 
It was the merit of S. Kohn to have exploded 
that fallacy and to have recognised in them cor- 
rupt Arabic words. Later on a complete trans- 
atioD into Arabic was made. There is a serious 
difficulty in determining the date of the transla- 
tion and the name of the author, nay whether 
there were not two translations which have been 
ascribed to two men of the same name Abu Sa'i.l, 
but too little is so far known about the diffe- 
rent recensions to allow of a definite conclusion. 

But before trying to answer this question it is 
necessary to ascertain the dates of the translation 
of the prayers in the Kinosh or Delter, as the “col- 
lection of the oldest hymns and prayers is called. 
It contains unquestionably the old stock which 
has been handed down from ancient times and is 
used in the prayers all the year round. A com- 
parison of the text found in the old manuscript 
Cod Br. Mus. Or. 5034 of the middle of the 
xiii century and the latest copies fom the middle 
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and end of the last century written by the late 
High Priest Jacob son of Aaron shows no apprec- 
iable difference. Without exception, the Arabic 
is written in Samaritan script in all the books 
used for divine worship. They use the Arabic 
alphabet for profane writings alone and it is only in 
quite modern times that they have begun to write 
the translation of the Bible in Arabic characters 
to face the Hebrew text. In these translations 
we do not find classical Arabic but mostly the 
Palestinian dialect 5 moreover, they very seldom 
use diacritical points to differentiate between similar 
letters of the Arabic alphabet. For a detailed 
survey of the literature of the Samaritans the 
reader is referred to the separate article on this 
subject accompanying^ this fasciculus. 

It must be emphatically stated that practically 
none of these books have hitherto been published 
with the exception of the Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch (Gen. -Lev.) (Kuenen, Specimen^ Leiden 
1851 — 1854), the chronicle of Abu ’ 1 -Fath by Wilmer 
(Gotha 1865), the Book of Joshua by JuynboU( Leiden 
1848J, and a few grammatical fragments by Nbldeke 
in the G»G.N.^ N^s. 17, 20. Continuing to publish 
them in Arabic would reduce to a large extent the 
number of those who are specially interested in 
the traditions of the Samaritans, whilst publish- 
ing them, as anticipated by me, in their Hebrew- 
Samaritan version, would at once make them ac- 
cessible to a far larger circle of scholars interested 
in these studies. Besides this I have also obtained 
through my correspondence lists of books extant 
and as far as possible such information as they 
could give of a biographical character. The latter, 
however, is extremely confused and contradictory. 
Under these circumstances my reference to biblio- 
graphy can only be very brief inasmuch as copies 
of most of these writings still extant and ac- 
cessible are in my possession (they are now being j 
acquired by the British Museum). Mr. D. S. 1 
Sassoon also has acquired from the Samari- 
tans a considerable number of valuable manu- 
scripts, modern copies of the same books, and at 
the same time also the old copies of works ot ■ 
the afore mentioned Munadja, Shams al-Din and ! 
al-'^Askari, which were up to quite recently in j 
the possession of the Samaritans. Steinschneider , 
has given full references to all the other Samari- j 
tan manuscripts in the European libraries. Further | 
reference should be made now to the articles of ; 
A. Cowley in the Jexvish Encyclopaedia^ x. 676 sq.^ 
who gives most ample references and also to his 
Samaritan Liturgy (Oxford 1909), especially the 
introduction, in vol. ii. 17 Moulton 

in Hasiing's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ 
xi. 161J7. 5 Montgomery in The Samaritans (Phi- 
ladelphia 1907), gives a brief sketch. Articles on 
the Samaritans and their literature in other en- 
cyclopaedias which have since appeared are more 
or less out of date and add nothing more to our 
knowledge. (M, Gaster) 

SAMARKAND, with Bukhara [q.v.] the prin- 
cipal town ofTransoxiana (Sogdiana, Soghd 
[q. V.], Ma wara’ al-Nahr), in modern times capital 
of the province of the same name in Russian 
Turkestan, on the south bank of the river Soghd 
(Wadi ’ 1 -Soghd, Zarafshan) in a situation described 
by Oriental as well as Russian and European 
travellers as a veritable Paradise. The town — the 
second part of the name of which contains the 
Eastern Iranian word for “town”, kand^ frequent 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV , 


, in Eastern Iranian place-names (cf. Buddh.-Sogh- 
1 dian Christ. -Soghd. katji^ kanth\ while the 

j first part has not yet been satisfactorily explained 
, (cf. the attempts by Tomaschek, Centralasiatische 
Studienf\, 133 sqql) — is first found in the accounts 
of Alexander’s campaigns m the east as Maracanda, 
Arrian (iii. 30) calls it 

Zoy^ieevlSv Alexander occupied it several 

' times during the fighting with Spitamenes and, 
according to Strabo (xi. ii, 4), razed it to the 
ground (while Arab legend makes him founder of 
the city). Under the Diadochi — after the partition 
\ of 323 — , as the capital of Sogdiana, it belonged 
i to the satrapy of Bactria and was lost to the 
I Seleucids with Bactria when Diodotos declared 
j himself independent and the Graeco-Bactriaii king- 
' dom w'as founded during the reign of Antiochus 
I II Theos; henceforth it was exposed to the attacks 
of the northern barbarians. From this time down 
to the Muslim conquest it remained historically 
and economically separated from Iran, although 
cultural intercourse with Western lands continued. 
(On the settlement of Manichaeans in Samarkand 
cf. J. Marquart, IV. Z. K, il/., xii. 163 sq.\ the 
attempts made by E. West to refer Cin and 
Cmistan in the Bundahiskn and Bahmanyasht to 
Samarkand are very unsatisfactory.) The only posi- 
tive information is given by Chinese imperial 
historians and travellers (of which the former are 
unfortunately for the most part only available in 
obsolete translations). From the Han period the 
kingdom of K'ang-Kii is mentioned, whose chiet 
territory, K'^ang, is definitely identified in the T^ng 
' Annals with Sa-mo-kian = Samarkand (cf. the 
passages in C. Ritter, Erdkunde., vii.2 657 sqq.). 
According to the Annals of the Wei, compiled in 
437 A.D. (cf. F. Hirth in J. Marquart, Die Chro~ 
nologie der altturkischen insekriften., p. 65 J^.), 
the Cau-wu dynasty related to the Yue-6i (Kushan) 
had been reigning here since before the Christian 
era. Huan-cuang visited Sa-mo-kian in 630 a. d. 
and briefly describes it (St. Julien, Mimoires sur 
les contrees Occideniales^ i. [1857], p 18 sq . ; S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records., i. [1884], p. 32 
with valuable bibliographical note on p. loi). 

The Arabs, who did not begin to penetrate 
systematically into Transoxania till the appoint- 
ment of Kutaiba b. Muslim as governor of Khurasan, 
found Samarkand ruled by the Tarkhun (Chin. 
To-hoen). With regard to the statement in al- 
Birunl, Athar., ed. Sachau, p. loi, 20 (cf. Ibn 
Khordadhbih, B, A, G., vi. 40, 5), that the native 
rulers of Samarkand bore the well-known (Turkish) 

I title tarkhan {tarqan in the Orkhon inscriptions), 
we are forced to see in this appellation a title and 
not a name as might appear from the Arabic 
! sources. The reference is to a representative of one 
; of the local Turkish dynasties, which in the last 
centuries before Islam had disposed of Ephthalite 
rule in Transoxania. 

In 91 (709) the Tarkhun made peace with 
Kutaiba on paying tribute and handing over hostages 
(al-Taban, ii. 1204), but was soon deposed by his 
subjects who were angered thereby. His place was 
taken by the Ikhshedh Ghurak, Chin. L-le-kia 
(al-Tabarl, ii. 1229), who was forced by Kutaiba 
to capitulate in 93 (712) after a long siege of the 
town ipp, cit.^ p. 1247)- He was left on the throne 
but an Arab governor was put in the town with 
a strong garrison; along with Bukhara the town 
became a base for the further conquest and 
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islamisation of the land, which was frequently shaken 
by the risings which, provoked by the chicaneiies 
of the governors, disturbed Transoxiana in the 
last decades of the Umaiyads. (On the Arab legend 
which connects Samarkand with the legendary 
Himyar kings and makes it destroyed by Shimar 
on his campaign against China — hhimar-kand = 
Shimar destroyed [it] — and rebuilt by Iskandar 
cf. J. Marquart, Eranlahr^ IQOI, p. 26 uhere to 
the references in Yakut should be added al-Tabaii, 
i. 890 sqq.^ al-Kazwini, Athar^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 
360 etc. The legend ought to be systematically 
investigated). 

The ‘Abbasid Ma’mun in 204 (Si 9) gave the 
governorship of Transoxiana, especi.ally Samarkand, 
to the sons of Asad b. Saman and henceforth it 
remains — unaffected by the risings of the Tahirids 
and Saffarids — in the hands of the house of 
Saman till Ismahl b. .\hmad destroyed the power 
of the Saffarids in 287 (900) and founded the 
Samanid kingdom, which meant a century of 
greatest prospeiity fur Transoxiana, such as it was 
only to see once again 500 years later with Timur 
and his immediate successors. The capital was, it 
is true, moved to Bukhara but Samarkand retained 
first place as a centre of commerce and culture, 
especially in the popular estimation of the Muslim 
world. 

It is to this period that the descriptions by al- 
Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal and al-Makdisi refer. They 
show that Samarkand had the typic.il tripartite 
formation of Iranian towns (cf. Barthold, i, 8lob): 
citadel [kuhandk^ arabicized kuhandiz or tr.anslated 
At/'a), the town proper {shahristan, sharistdn^ madl- 
nd) and suburbs ij-abad). The three parts are here 
given in their order from south to north. The 
citadel lies south of the town on an elevated sitet 
it contains the administrative offices {DZtr al- . 
Imara) and the prison {habs). The town itself, of : 
which the houses are built of clay and wood (cf. ; 
K. Herzfeld, Zr/uw, xi. 162, and E. Die?, Persien^ '■ 
i. [^Kultunn dcr Erdc^ vol. xx., Hagen-Darnistadt 
1923 ]i P- 20), is also on a hill. A deep ditch {k/ian- 
dak ) has been dug around it to obtain the material 
for the surrounding earthen wall. The whole town 
is supplied with tunning water which is brought 
from the^south to the central square of the town 
called AVr al-Tak by an aqueduct, a lead-covered 
artificial channel (or system of lead pipes?), runn- 
ing underground. It seems to date from the pre-Mii- 
hammadan period as its supervision, as is expressly 
stated, was in the hands of Zoroastrians, who 
were exempted from the poll-tax for this duty. 
This aqueduct makes possible the irrigation of the 
extensive and luxurious gardens in the town. The 
town has four main gates; to the east the im 
al-Sin — a memorial of the ancient connection 
with China due to the silk trade — , to the north 
Bab Bukhara^ to the west the Bab nl-.Vaza- 
bahar which name, as in Bukhara and Balkh 
points to a ( Buddhist J) monasteiy — and to the south 
the hab al-Kabir or Bab Kididi {BZib stands for 
the Persian Darvaza^. The lower lying suburbs 
adjoin the town, stretching towards the liver Srchd 
and surrounded by a wall with 8 gates In them 
lay the majority of the bazaars, c-iravanseiais and 
warehouses, which were rare in the city itself 
The government offices of the S.amanids and the 
Iriday mosque weie in the city itself. The -^leat 
period of building in Samarkand only bei'in-, 
With Timur. ^ ^ 


Among native products — un Hdbur lelU us — 
the paper of S.imaikand, the manufacture of 
which had been introduced fiom China, was 
specially famous, 'i he most celebrated sanctuary 
of the town, aUo specially mentioned by Habur 
and still held in high honour, is the tomb-mosque 
of Kasim b. CAbbas who is said to have converted 
the city to Islam in the time of '’Uthman (cf. I. 
Goldziher, Vo)l:snn^cn iibcr den p. 218). 

Among the famous men of Samarkand of the 
period one at least must be mentioned, the theo- 
logian Abu Mansur al-.Mdturidi (d. in Samarkand 
in 333 = 944: Maturld or Maturit is a quarter ot 
Samarkand; cf. al-Sam am, AnsZib, fob 498^) who 
exerted a decisive induence on the dogmatic de- 
velopment of Eastern Sunni Islam. 

x\her the fall of the Samanids, Samarkand was 
ruled by the Karakhanids (llek-t^ans ; q. v., ii. 
465 sqZ). In 495 ( 1 102) the Karakhamd Arslan Khan 
Muhammad owned the suzerainty of the Saldjuk 
Sandjar [q.v.]. His descendants remained in power 
when foity }ears later, after the great victory of 
the Karakhilai over Sandjar at Katwan in 536 
(1141} the Gurkhans became masters of Transoxania. 
About 1170 Benjamin of Tudela visited the town 
and found 50.000 Jews in it (M. N. Adler, The 
Itinerary of Jienjamin of Tudela^ London 1907. 
p. 59 )* Gurkhans were overthrown in 606 
(1209) by the Kh'varizmshah Muhammad b. Takash. 

I he latter s terrible opponent. Cingiz Khan [q.v.], 
laid siege to Samarkand only a few months after 
he had crossed the Jaxartes. on his way from 
Bul^ara which he had completely destroyed. For- 
tunately for the city it surrendered in RabJ' I, 
617 (May, 1220). Although the city was plundered 
and many of its inhabit.ants were deported, a 
number of its citizens were allowed to remain 
under a Mongol governor. For the next 150 years 
iywas but a shadow of its foiincr self. Ibn Battuta 
(ill. 52 sqqZ) about 1350 found a few inhabited 
hou.ses among the ruins. 
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when Timar after about 771 (1369) became supreme 
in Transoxiana and chose Samarkand as the 
capit.al of his continu.ally increasing kingdom, 
and began to adorn in with all splendour. In 808 
(1405) the Spanish envoy Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo 
visited it in its new glory (cf. the Spanish-Russian 
edition of his itinerary by I. Sreznevskiy in the 
Sbornik otd. Rtissk. Jaz.^ 1S81, xxviii. 325 sqq.^ 
etc., with a valuable French Index). He gives 
^ native name of the town, 

w^hich he explains as aldea gruesa “large (lit. 
t ic ) \illage ; in this we have an echo of a 
lurkish corruption of the name of the town based 
on a popular etymology wliich connects it with 
samtz thick ’. Timur's gr.andson Ulugh Beg (d. 

embellished the city with his palace 
-.1 1 . iiuilt his famous astrological ob- 

servatory there; on him cf. W. Barthold, 

ull desciiptiun of the city m Timur’.s dav, which 
may be justly described as classical, is given by 
the memoirs of Babur {Babu, namadi. Ilminski, 
p. 55 sqq.\ ed. Beveridge, p. r.b ■ (ransl 
luvet de Cuurtcille, i. 96 sq].-, trksl. Beveridge; 
p. 74 who captured Samarkand for the first 

In nrlr (^ 49 ?) ^aud held it for some months. 

occupied by his rival, the 
<Jzl>eg bshan t^.nliam. After his death, Babur in 
a tance with the .Safawid Isma'il Shah succeeded 
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in 916 (1510) in once more victoriously invading 
Transoxiana and occupying Samarkand, but by 
the next year he found himself forced to with- 
draw completely to his Indian kingdom and leave 
the field to the Ozbegs. Under the latter, Samar- 
kand was only the nominal capital and fell com- 
pletely behind Bukhara. 

A new era began with the Russian advance 
across the Sir-Darya. On Nov. 14, 1868, General 
Kaiiffmann entered the old Timurid capital which 
was now finally lost to the Amir of Bukhara. 
Muzaffar al-Din (1860 — 1885). Since 1S71 a new 
Russian town has arisen in the west of the city, 
which has been linked up to the Transcaspian 
railway. In 1882 the citadel was restored. In 1900 
the population was about 58,000. We have no 
reliable information regarding changes since 1917. 
Unfortunately there is also a complete lack of 
historically accurate and complete descriptions of 
the architectural monuments (cf. W. Barthold, Die 
geogr. u. hist. Erforschiing d. Orients.^ p. 173, 179) 
so that we cannot give any list of them here. 
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— we shall only mention : Sir Henry Yule, 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, i. igiryy. ; Val. 
Langmantel, Hans Schildbergers Reisebuch {^Bibl. 
des literar. Vereins in Stuttgart, 1885, vol. clxxii , 
p. 61; II. Vambery, Geschichte Bocharas oder 
Transoxaniens, l/ii. (1S72); the criticism by S. 
von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, iii.; W. Rad- 
loflf. Das mit tiers Sei afschantal, Z. G. Erdk. 
Berl., 1S71, vi. i,o\sqq., sqq.', Henry Lans- 
deli, Russisch-Central-Asien, German by v. Wo- 
beser, 1885, p. 455 sqq.'. Article Samarkand 
of the Russian Brockhaus , Enciklopediceskij 
slovaP, xxviii. 1%! sqq., by W. Masal'skij; Zd. 
von Schubert-Soldern, Die Baudenhmaler von 
Samarkand, Vienna 1898/1899; Les Mosquces de 
Samarcande, St. Petersburg 1905 sqq. Further, 
especially modern Russian literature in W. Bar- 
thold, Die geogr. u. histor. Erforschang des 
Orients, 1913, p. 217, 220 sqq. 

(H. H. Schafder) 

ai.-SAMARKANDI. [See Aeu ’l-Laith.] 
ai.-SAMARKANDI. [See Djahm.] 
al-SAMARKANDI. [See NizamI 'ArudI.] 
SAMARRA. I. Historical Topography. 
Samarra, which is now a mere village, lies on 
the east bank of the Tigris half way between 
Takrit and Baghdad. 

The original form of the name is probably 
Iranian. The following etymologies have been 
proposed: Sam-rah, Sa’i-Amorra, and Sa-morra, 
the last two meaning the place of payment of 


j tribute. On the coins of the Caliphs Samarra is 
j written Surra man ra'a, i. e. “delighted is he 
! who sees (it)”. 

I Samarra was founded in 221 (836) in the reign 
1 of al-Mu‘^tasim by one of his Turkish generals, Ash- 
i nas, two parasangs south of the village of Karkh- 
Fairuz. The Caliph, perpetually threatened in 
' Baghdad by the mutinies of his Turkish and 
\ Berber mercenaries, sought to settle in a less 
: threatened capital. 

I Between 221 (836) and 276 (889) seven 'Ab- 
basid Caliphs lived in Samarra. The references in 
the historians of the Caliphate and in the .\rab 
geographers, Ya^kubi and Yakut, enable us to re- 
: constitute with sufficient exactitude the develop- 
ment of this ephemeral capital during the fifty 
, years of its existence. Built on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris at a corner where it turns to the 
. south-east, Samarra lay between the villages of 
Karkh-Fairuz (or Karkh Badjadda) to the north 
: and Matira to the south-east. Two canals — one, 
; the Katul Kisrawl, leaving the Tigris above Karkh- 
i Fairuz, near Dur, ran to the south-east to rejoin 
I a second canal, the Yahudi, which, leaving the 
j Tigris below MaHra, ran E. N. E. — thus isolated 
; Samarra and its eastern suburb into a kind of 
island. On the west bank of the Tigris opposite 
Samarra lay several castles cut off by a canal 
parallel to the Tigris, the IshakI Canal, entering 
the Tigris below Matira, a little above Balkuvvara. 

The town of SamarrS proper lay on the east 
bank; its principal streets were the Saridja Street 
which ran past the police ofiice and the prison 
leading to the quarter which bore the name of 
the vizier Hasan b. Sahl; then came the street 
of Abu Ahmad b, Rashid leading towards the 
i village of Itakhlva built on the Kisrawl Canal; 

! this village, which at first bore the name of a 
Turkish chief, was later called Muhammadlya. Five 
other principal streets {sharf", this term applied 
to a main street is the same as has been revived 
I in modern times for the streets of Cairo) are 
j recorded: al-Hair, Barghamush Turk! (Turkish quar- 
ter), Salih (leading to the military camps or W’ar), 
al-Hair al- Dj adid and al-Khalldj. The historians 
give us numerous details regarding the important 
buildings in the vicinity of Samarra, beginning 
with certain buildings in existence before the capital 
of the Caliphs w'as moved thither: the eight Chris- 
tian monasteries, of which the principal were the 
Dair Tawawls or “monastery of the peacocks”, the 
Dair Mar Mari and the Dair Abi T-Sufra. But the 
most famous buildings were the palaces. .\ 1 -Mu^tasim, 
who lived at first in Samarra itself, had built 
there the palace called al-Djawsak ; the Caliph 
Wathik built there the castle called Harunl after 
him. The Caliph al-Mutawakkil, who lived at first 
in the Harunl, built or enlarged twenty-four other 
palaces of which the best known are the Balku- 
wara, ‘Arus, MukhtSr and Wahid. Nine months 
before his death he was planning a new town^to 
the north halfway between Karkh-Iairuz and Dur; 
this town was called Dja*'farlya after his praenomen. 
The historians, who record many details of the 
luxury of the palaces of al-Mutawakkil, say that 
he brought from Persia to use as timber the sacred 
cypress venerated by the Mazdaeans at Kishmar. 
Other historians, noting that nothing remains of 
the splendid buildings of al-Mutawakkil, see in 
this so swift destruction a punishment from heaven, 
as retribution for his having ordered the destruction 
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of the tomb of Husain at Kerbela’ in 236 \. 11. 
After the death of al-Mutawakkil, Muntasir tirought 
the court to Samarra itself again and took up 
his abode in the palace of Hjawsak. Mu'taraid, 
the last Caliph to live at Samarra, built the palace 
of Ma'i^uk on the east bank (255 A. H.). 

Since the tenth century A. D. the majority of 
these buildings have fallen into ruins. The great 
mosque of Samarra alone survived, which stood 
near the military camps, whence the name “^Askar 
Samarra frequently given to this part of the town. 
The piety of the Shi'a very early located beside 
the great mosque the site of two tombs of their 
Imams — the tomb of their eleventh Imam, Abu 
Muhammad Hasan called al-'Askari because he 
died in Samarra in 260, and the “cave" {sirJab) 
in which his youthful successor, Abu 'l-Kasim 
Muhammad al-JIahdi, disappeared in 264 (878). 
We know that for a thousand years past, the 
Shfi pilgrims have been visiting this cave of 
Samarra, believing that al-Mahdi will re appear 
there at the end of time. Al-Sam'ani gives a list 
of individuals who bore the nisia Samarri or Sur- 
murri. Another nisba also refers to Samarra, namely 
KarWii, applied to men born in Karkh-Fairuz. 

Bibliography. M. Streck, Die alu LamU 
schaft Babylonit)^ Leiden igoi, iii. 182—219; 
0. Le Strange, “riie Lands of the Kastern 
Caliphate.^ Cambridge I905 , p. 53—56; al- 
Sam'anl, Ansab, ed, MargoUouth, Gibb Mem. 
Seiies, f. 286h 

SAMARRA. II. Architecture 
Samarra is at the present day a vast area of 
ruins lying on the left bank of the Tigris about 
sixty miles north of Baghdad. These ruins cover 
the site of one of the richest and most prosperous 
cities of the ‘Abbasid period, the building of 
which cost vast sums. 

It vvas_ begun in 838 in the reign of the Caliph 
al-.Mu'tasim, son of Haiun al-Rashid, reached its 
zenith under Dja'far al-Mutawakkil (847—861) and 
died with him. ' 

Samarra’s brilliant but ephemeral existence gives 
these ruins a special interest foi the student of 
the origins of Muslim art. Unfortunately, for cen- 
turies past, the Arabs have been u.sing the ruins 
as a quarry fur building material, and have hastened 
the work of time, and in the end nothing has 
been left standing. Nevertheless, excavations re- 
cently undertaken have recoveied sufficient in- 
foimation regarding the main lines of construction 
and decoration to give a very clear idea of the 
beauty of the Muslim civilization which was 
then shedding its lustre over the world and 
was given expression in this 'Abbasid city 'o[ the 
ixth century. ■' 

The most remarkable remains still standing are; 

.n of 

the T'giis the great mosque built by al-.Muta- 

wakkil vvith the magnificent palace of the Caliph 
near it on the north. Opposite L 
the right bank of the Tigris, and built a little 
later, 13 a strong castle {Aasr aldjshd-) the 
nnposing rums of which are still visible. About 
half a mile south of this castle is a sepulchral 
monument {ktibbat al-snlabi^lva^. 

Near the ruins of the caliph's city survives a 
modem Samarra vvith a golden dome, which com- 
mands the desert. It contains some venerated 
ai'a sanctuaries. vucraiea 


! The great mojtiqiie of al-Mutawakkil was built 
' between S46 and 852. It k an immense rectangle 
1 with high walls of baked bucks, fortified with 
1 round towers. Within it on the south is the 
i principal chamber {narcyn) with twenty-five naves 
I orientated towards the Kihla and three other 
i smaller chambers on the other sides. All these 
* naves, which weie over thuty feet high, were 
supported by maible columns. The mihrab was 
I also flanked by two pairs of marble columns and 
\ the prayer-niche was probably covered w'Uh valu- 
I able carved wood. The four chambers opened on 
' to a laige court, the centre of which was occu- 
1 pied by a fine fountain, (dutside, against the north 
wall of the mosque, io.-*e the minaret (ma/zciya')^ 
a kind of huge tower of Babel on a base 100 feet 
; square. Around it outside wound a spiral stair- 
way. This tower was visible more than a day's 
' journey away. 

The ruins of Ralkuwara, the Caliph’s palace, 

' cover a vast rectangle over a thousand yards 
; each way. On the west front there still stand 
, three arches built of brick the only 

remains which are now to be found This palace 
' was built by al-Mutawakkil for the prince al- 
; Muhtadi billah. 

Ihese three arches, facing the river, audience 
chamber and guest chambers open widely 

out on the valley, d’erraces and fountains de- 
scend like cascades from them. Behind them are 
, three inner courts which are succeeded by rooms 
: in the form of a cross: throne rooms, numerous 
; smaller rooms and private apartments with luxu- 
rious baths. On the east was a large rectangular 
; garden with water-falls surrounded by walls with 
pilasters on to w’hich open lichly adorned little 
pavilions, lo the north was a large creek with 
stairways of access, with caves and docks cut out 
in it. Finally behind all this w’as an agglomeration 
of houses sheltering the harem, others for the 
courtiers, a little mosque, and large barracks etc, 
for the caliph’s guard and his cavalry. 

The various and diverse elements which con- 
stituted tlie whole of this immense palace were 
haimoniously arranged. They formed a beautiful 
composition conceived on a vast scale in the form 
which the long axis perpendicular on 
the river terminated in the three vaulted rooms 
of the fagade, richly ornamented with sculpture 
and mosaic. 

I he general composition of this palace is, how'- 
ever, of a type well known in the tradition of 
Iranian architecture. Around the Caliph’s palace 
were sumptuous and richly decorated residences. 

e richest as well as the most modest homes of 
t e city are almost all built on the same plan. 
Built on the ground floor only they consist of a 
senes of inner courts with fountains into which 
open the Jxva/t and the living rooms. This type 
has been perpetuated in certain parts of the east 
own to our day. Ihe decoration of the interior 
i-** an important feature. High carved panels and 
very probably a decorative frieze always orna- 
mented the public rooms and sometimes all the 
rooms in the house. The courtyards also were 
sometimes ornamented but the outer walls were 
never decorated. 

The ornamental carving of the palaces 
Samarra is of the same technical 
gives a high idea of the development 

the art at this period. Elaborate panels run 
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all round the rooms at a height of three feet. 
Above them are ornamental alcoves (Pers. takca). 
The frames of the doors and the embrasures of 
the windows are ornamented. The ceilings are 
adorned with cornices and friezes. The majority 
of these decorations are in plaster finely designed 
and executed, sometimes set off with paintings. 

The designs are of very different types; some 
simple, with large veins somewhat coarse in work- 
manship. Others are more finely chiselled in the 
flat without relief, others again, accentuating the 
relief, treat the principal motif in round bosses. 

Some of these decorations were carved out of the 
mass in siiu, others were cast in a mould on a bed of 
matting (especially motives continually repeated), 
and then fixed to the wall. The forms of the designs 
are very varied. Some are very simple and severe, in 
straight lines without arabesques. These are the ones 
found most frequently at Samarra and which are, so 
to speak, the prototype. Others, on the contrary, 
often inspired by the fauna or flora, are more 
elaborate and richer; conventionalised flowers oc- 
cupy the centre of geometrical figures repeated 
again and again and connected by ribands, headings 
which come to a stop or intertwine, taking the 
shape of a vase, a lyre or a coniucopiae. Others 
again more filled with movement unfold in arabes- 
ques around bunches of grapes and vine branches. 

It has been proposed to make a rigorous class- 
ification of the ornamental designs at SamarrS 
into three distinct categories : Style I : Coptic 
character; Style II: Iranian character; Style III: 
Mesopotamian character. A classification as me- 
thodical as this with labels of origin seems to us 
dangerous, premature and a source of error. One 
impression that can be retained from a study of 
the ruins of Samarra, the discovery of which is 
valuable for the history of Oriental arts, is that 
several artistic influences met together in this part 
of Asia without conflicting or seeking predomi- 
nance. It was a centre that attracted numerous 
artists from all parts of the globe, drawn thither 
by the wealth of the court of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
and the protection they afforded. Samarra was to 
be the crucible into which Hellenic, Syro-Coptic 
and Indo-Persian art were fused together and a 
new art, Muslim art, was produced. 

Bibliography. E. Herzfeld, DU Azisgra- 
bungen von Samarra.. i., Berlin . . . . ; do., Dor 
Wandschmtick der Bazttcn von Samarra zind 
seine Ornamentik.. Berlin 1923! r Mshatta.. 
Hira ztnd Badiya in the Jahrbitch der preus- 
sischen Kunstsammhingen (1921); do.,Z)/i.’ Alein- 
ftinde von Samarra und ihre Ergebnissc fur 
das islamische Kunstgezuerbe dcs g. Jahrhunderts 
(1914); do.. Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 
von Samarra im Kaiser Friedrich- At ttseum.. Ber- 
lin 1922; H. Viollet, Un palais musnlman dii 
IXe specie {Mem. pres, par div. sav. a I' Ac. des 
Inscr. et Belles Lettres.. P.iris 1911); de Beylie, 
V architecture des Abbassides ait IXe siecle in 
Revue archeologique .. 190? i P’ Schwarz, Die 
Abbasiden-Residenz Samarra in N cue geogr . L ntcr- 
suchungen.. 1909- (H- Viollet) 

al-SAMAW^AL b. 'Adiya, more accurately al- 
Samavw’al b. GharId b. 'Adiya, a Jewish-Arab 
poet, whose residence was in the strong castle 
of al-Ablak [q.v.] near Taima’. Being a contemp- 
orary of Imru^ al-Kais [q. v.] he must have flou- 
rished about the middle of the sixth century A. D. 
One of his grandsons is said to have adopted 


Islam and to have lived into the Caliphate of 
Mu'awiya when he was then very old. Except his 
name there is hardly a trace in tradition of his 
being a Jew; it is not even certain that he was 
of Jewish descent. 

All the poems ascribed to al-Samaw^al have 
been collected by Cheikho in his edition of the 
Dl-odn. Of the ferv pieces said to have been com- 
posed by him a considerable part cannot be con- 
sidered genuine, including those which most readily 
suggest that they were written by a Jew. The few 
remaining kasida’s, the genuineness of which there 
is no reason to doubt, contain no indication of 
the fact, which is not, however, to be doubted, 
that al-Samaw’al professed the Jewish religion. They 
much rather breathe the spiiit of the old Arab 
poetry and show' in form and matter clearly that 
he, like his co-religionists, had become in external 
matters assimilated to the surrounding Arabs and 
in poetry followed .Arabic forms. Poems have also 
been handed down that are attributed to a son 
and a grandson of al-Samaw’al. 

.Al-Samaw’al owes his fame less to his poetry 
than to his devotion in fulfilling his pledges to 
his guest Imru^ al-Kais, w hich has become pro- 
verbial (“more faithful than a 1-S am a w ’ al). 
.After Imru^ al-Kais b. Pludjr — the story seems 
quite reliable in its main facts — had been lea- 
ding an unsettled life of adventure in his fight to 
avenge his father and had lost most of his follow- 
ers while fleeing before al-Mundhir, king of al- 
Hira, he sought refuge in al-Samaw’al’s castle and 
was hospitably received with his few followers. 
When, some time later, he went to the court of 
Byzantium he left his daughter and his cousin 
with al-Samaw^al along with his valuable armour 
and the remains of his paternal inheritance, and 
asked him to guard them. During the absence of 
Imiu’ al-Kais, al-Samaw’al was besieged in his 
castle by "an army, which had presumably been 
sent by al-Mundhir, because he would not obey 
the demand to hand over the property of his 
guest. By chance it happened that the leader of 
the hostile army captured a son of al-Samaw^al 
and threatened to kill him if Imru^ al-Kais’s pro- 
perty was not handed over. As al-Samaw al steadily 
refused to betray his trust he had to see his son 
die before his eyes. The besiegers then withdrew 
without achieving their purpose. 

Bibliography. L. Cheikho, Divan d as- 
Samaou^al d'apr'es la recension de Niftawaihi.. 
Beirut 1909; Kitab al-A qh ani. Bulak 1285, vi. 
gy_89, viii. 82 sq., xix. 98—101 ; G. W. Freytag, 
Arabttm Broz'crbia.. ii. 828 — 830; Aakut, Mu - 
djam.. ed. Wustenfeld, i. 94 — 96 (s. v. al-.Ablak); 
Hamdsa.. ed. Freytag, i. 49 — 54, h- 94 — '04; 
Fr. Delitzsch, Jmlisch-arabische Poesien aits vor- 
mukammedanischer Zeit.. Leipzig 1874; H. Hirsch- 
feld, f.Q.R., April, 1905, f.R.A.S., 1906, 
p. 701 ryy.; D. S. Margoliouth, f.R.A.S., 
1906, p. 363 sqq.y loot ry. ; Th. Noldeke, Bci- 
trage zur Kenntnis der Poesie der alien Arabe}\ 
Hanover 1864, p. 52 — S6 ; C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, i. 28 sq.\ 
M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der 
Juden, Frankfurt a/M. 1902, p. 4 ry. ; R. Geyer, 
Al-Samaw'al ibn '^Adiyd ., Z. A., 1912, xxvi. 
^05 — 318; Th. Noldeke, Samaual^ Z. A... *9*2, 
xxvii. *73— *83; D. S. Margoliouth, The rela- 
tions letu-een Arabs and Israelites prior to the 
rise of Islam.. London *924- (^* PaRET) 
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SAMBAS, a Malay kingdom on the is- 
land of Borneo in the N. W. of the Dutch 
residency of “AVesterafdceling van Borneo'’. In 
the west and north-west from Cape I'ato to the 
mouth of the river Duii it is washed by the 
China Sea, in the S. and S. E. it is bounded by 
the districts of Mampawa. Landak and Sanggau 
(the Duri river forms the boundary for part of 
the way), in the E. and N. E. by Sarawak 
(British North Borneo); some of the islands off 
the coast also belong to it. The country is mount- 
ainous, especially on the eastern fionticr; the 
ground slopes gradually to the \V. and N.t the 
coastlands are almost everywhere low. flat and 
swampy, but not unfertile Of the rivers the 
largest is the Great Sambas; Sambas, the Sul- 
tan’s capital, lies on the Little Sambas. At the 
end of 1915 the number of inhabitant, had risen 
to 123,600 of whom 26.000 were Dyak.s, 67,000 
Malays and 30,000 Chinese; the two first classes 
are under the Sultan (at present Muhammad '.Ah 
.Safi a!-Din) who, very much dependent on the 
Dutch officials, rules the land with his four mi- 
nisters («>«;?;•). The Chinese are direct subjects 
of the Dutch government. It should be noted that 
the term Malays does not signify a single ethnic 
gioup; the deciding factor here is the Muslim 
religion; as soon as the heathen Dyaks become 
converts to Islam, they aie counted as Malajs 
and the f.iirly numerous Javanese and Buginese 
arc also usually counted as M.alays. The steady 
advance of Islam is no more to be asciibed here 
than elsewhere in the Malay Archipelago to de- 
finite missionary activity but primarily to the 
many mairiages of Malays with Dyak women and 
fuither to the fact that the social position of the 
Muhammadans is better than that of the still 
unconverted natives. The Dyaks are no longer 
nomads and live on good terms with the lest^oi 
the population; they are engaged in the collection 
of jungle products and carry on a primitive agri- 
culture, mainly on dry fields. The agriculture of the 
Malays on the coast is also of little importance. 
The Chinese form the most industrious part of the 
population; their methods are on a much higher 
level in every way; they grow rice on well tUlcd, 
wet fields and grow other produce also for export. 
Their position in AV. Borneo was for long a very 
peculiar one. The first immigrants into Sambas 
(about 1760) were gold-digger, and their number 
increased so rapidly that they soon formed an im- 
portant element in the population. They org.inised 
themselves into numerous societies and even man- 
aged to attain a certain political autonomy; it w.as 
only in the latter half of the xixt'i century that 
the Dutch government succeeded in breakino- up 
the,e societies. Gold-washing no longer pay” .and 
the majouty of the Chinese now live by trade and 
agriculture. 

We have no reliable data regarding the early 
history of tjie hind and the beginnings of the 
spread of Islam ; the kingdom was probably founded 
by Malays from Djohore; about the middle of the 
x.vth century it was subject to the Javanese kingdom 
of Madjapahit. In the ea.ly years of the tviith 
century, about the time when the Dutch East India 
Company concluded its first commercial treaty with 
Sambas (1609), Ae kingdom was under a Malay 
chief, Ratu Sapodak (P.angeran Ratu), who leco'^- 
nised the suzerainty of Djohore. Ratit S.ipodak had 
only two daughters and after his deaA he was 


succeeded by his son-in-U\v and nepliew Ratu Anom 
Kusuma Viida. The latter had onl> a brief icign; 
he was soon driven from the throne by hi^ brother- 
in-law, Radin Suhiiman. a .‘'On of a chief of Riunei 
(Radja Tengah) and of a sister tif the Sultan of 
Sukadana. After hi^ acce-'siun Radin Sulaiman took 
the name of Sultan Muhammad ^afi al-Um. lie 
was the founder of the present reigning house. 

B i p / 1 r ii p /: y K. Netbcher, Kronijk van 
Sambas en van Scckadana^ in het ccrsprotikiUjk 
Malctsch^ Vi-wznn van J: Zc’r/:/in_^ ai aan- 
tcekcnin-^etK in the T. B. G. A'. 1S53, i. i* 

P. J Veth. Borneo's Wesfe, -afJedtn^^ 2 voR., 
Zaltbommel 1S54 and 1856; J. J. de Hollander, 
Geslachts) ds) Vcrstcn van Sambas^ in 

the B. T. L. H., 1S72, Senes 3, vol. vi. 185; 
J.J. M. de Giuot, Hot K:n^o,~'i-zoczcn lan Borneo^ 
the Hague 1SS5; Th, J. H, van Hne.ssche, Hota 
b.ticffonde hot lanisoJiap Simb.is. in the Tijd- 
sclirijt van hot Kin. Xob. Aauirijkskundig 
Goncotschap^ 1912, Sene.-. 2, vol. xxix. 193: 
E. B, KieRtra, Do Indtsoho ArchipoL Gcschtod- 
kiindip^o Sohotson, Harlem 1917, p. 251: cf. also 
the article s.\Mi:as in the Encyotopaedio tan 
Kodc) landiCh-Ind'o’^. vob hi. ri9i9), p. 681. 

(\V. 11. Rassers) 

al-SAMHUDI, NUr al-DIn Ar.v *i--Hasan 'A i T 
B. Allah b. Ahmah, a descendant of al- 

Hasan b. accoiding to the genealogy traced 
by Ibn Fahd, was born in Samhud in Upper Egypt 
(al-Sa'^id) in the month of Safar. S44 a. IL. where 
his father was a noted lawyer. The latter took him 
for the first time to Cairo in the year 853, but 
he visited the city later on several occasions both 
alone and in the company of his father to enable 
him to pUTcauc his studies under the most renowned 
men of his time, and the Sufi saint al-'^Iraki in- 
vested him with the Sufi mantle. In the year 860 
he made the pilgrimage for the first time and 
settled in al-Madina. He had first a cell near the 
mosque of the Prophet, but through intrigues he 
was compelled to leave it and he then hired a 
house near the Dab al-Rahma, known as the house 
of Tamim al-Haii. He had noticed at the time of 
his arrival that the mosque of the Prophet had 
not been put into proper repair since it had been 
burnt in the year 654, and in the long interval 
of over 200 years it had been patched in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. lie wrote a treatise in which 
he urged the proper reconstruction, based upon 
researches which he had made with reference to 
the ongmal state of the building. In the year 8S6 
e went to Jfekka to perform the pilgrimage again 
and during his absence his valuable library, which 
appears to have been stored in the cell near the 
mosque, was involved in the fire which destroyed 
t e mosque. Discouraged he now went back to 
Dgypt and paid a visit to his aged mother who 
died ten days after his arrival in Samhud. 

er her fimeial he went to Cairo and was 
admitted to the c.rcle of the Sultan abAshraf KaHt- 
bey [q.v.] from whom he icccived a salary and a 
nucleus of valualde Iiooks to replenish the librarie.s 
in a . a' ina, e being entrusted with the charge 
^ visiting Jerusalem he relumed to 
fn f'.T 1 '''= year 890. He 

Tamim al-Dari was for 
IJfrdh *1 Tat It into piopcr lepair. 

ere he married several uives, Imt later gave them 
up and contented himself with concubines to have 
moie time to devote to the welfare of the people 
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and their instruction. He died on Thursday the 
18^^ of Dhu H-Ka'da, 911 A. H., and was buried 
in the Bakt'^ (cf. the art. BakT at.- Gh \rkaij) 
cemetery between the grave of Saiyid Ibialiim and 
the Imam Malik. 

Among his numerous works composed during 
his residence in al-Madina the principal one is 
his History of the City. He had originally 
composed it upon a large scale under the title <7/- 
Ikti/a^ bi-Akhbar Dar al-MitsJ^afa. At the request 
of a patron he had made an abbreviation of this 
book to which he gave the title: Wafti^ al-Wafl 
This abbreviation he had completed on the 24^^ 
of DjiimadalT, 886, and had it with him in Mekka 
when his library in al-Madina was destroyed by 
the fire. This fortunately saved the chief c ntents 
of the work. Later he made a further eJi ion 
condensed from the abbreviation, which he finish«-d, 
according to some manuscripts and the printed 
editions (Bulak 1285 and Mekka 1316), in the year 
893 and called Kh iilasat al-lVaflbi. This work has 
become our principal source of information for 
the history and the topography of the city and 
the rituals for the visit of the grave of the Prophet. 
In addition he composed a number of other works 
of which nine are enumerated by Brockelmann in 
his G.A.L.^ to which Arab biographers add several 
more which may have been lost. They comprise 
books on grammar, tradition, theology, law and the 
rituals of pilgrimage. Special mention is made of 
his collection of Fa^zva's in one volume collected 
by himself on all branches of legal knowledge. They 
appear to contain the arid discussions which form 
the favourite theme of Arabic authors of his time. 

Bibliography'. Al-Sana al-Bahi>\ Brit. Mus. 
Add. 16,648, fol. 193 ^ editions of the Kkulasat 
al-Wafa\ Bulak 12S5 and Mekka 1316 ; Wusten- 
feld, Geschichte der Stadt Medina nach Samhudt.^ 
Gottingen i860 (an abbreviated translation of 
the Khulasd) : Wustenfeld, Die Geschkhtsschrciber 
der Araber undihrc IVerhe, p. 507 ; Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Litterainr.^ ii. I 73 * 

(F. Krenkow) 

SAMi, ^AMS al-DIn% Sami Bey Fra^eri, 
a Turkish author and lexicographer, born 
at Frasher in Albania on June i, 185O1 of ^in, old 
Muslim Albanian family whose ancestors are said 
to have been granted this place as a hef by Sultan 
Mehmed II. He was educated in the Greek lycee 
at janina, at the same time receiving instruction 
from private tutors in Turkish, Persian and Arabic. 
He then came to Constantinople, where he devoted 
himself to journalism and founded the daily paper 
Sabah about 1875* He began his literary career 
about the same time and attached himself to the 
new school founded by Kemal and Shindsi. From 
this period dates his novel Tci asjishukd TaFat wa- 
Fitnct.^ which contains an indictment of the Tui'kish 
marriage system (1872), and the dramas Bcsa (the 
scene is laid in Albania, produced in 1874), Stdi 
Yahya (1875) A'dzve. The production of this 
last piece, which describes the Persian revolution 
against the tyrant Dahhak, resulted in his being 
banished for two years to Tripoli in North Africa. 

After his return he devoted himself almost en- 
tiiely to his famous lexicographical w'orks. Ihese 
are the Kamus-i Fransew'i (French-Turkish, 1882, 
and Turkish-French, 1885), the six-volume ency- 
clopaedia Mamus al-A^lam (1889 — 1S9S) and the 
Kanius-i Tiirkl in two parts (1S99 and 1900). 
Although in his latter years he suffered a good 


deal in body and in spirit, his great industry never 
left him till his death. He died m Constantinople 
on June l8, 1904. lie had spent the greater part 
of his life in his study. In the last years of his 
life he looked 75, although only 54. 

In the literary field Sami could not claim a 
place beside his contemporaries k\bd al-Hakk 
Hamid, Ekrem Bey, etc. Besides the newspapers 
themselves, we have as evidence of his journalistic 
work a series of pamphlets which appeared in the 
Dieb Kiitubkhanesl and are in part taken from his 
newspaper articles {^Mcdemyet-i Islamlyc., Kadhtlar^ 
Fmthal.^ etc ). He also made several translations 
from the French (N'/’z/Av, Shaitan fn Vadkar/ar'i^ 
etc.). He also published select poems of BakI and 
an edition with commentary of the poems ascribed 
to LHi b. Ain Talib. But his greatest meiit lies 
in his great w'ork in lexicography and philology. 
This includes several school-books on Turkish 
and Arabic grammar, and an unfinished Arabic 
dictionary of which he speaks in the preface to 
his Kamus-i Turk}. 

This last work is important in several respects. 
In the fiist place the order is strictly alphabetical 
and the arrangement of the different meanings 
clear and lucid: it is a great advance on previous 
lexicographical work by Turks, even on Ahmed 
Wefilj: Pasha’s Lehcc-i'-Othmdni. Secondly the choice 
of the words included is of importance in so far 
as it represents a compromise between the different 
views prevailing in his time on the development 
of Turkish. Sami himself urged a far-reaching 
Turkish purism (as is evident from his contribution 
in the introduction to Mehmed Emin’s Turkce 
^f'rler of 1S9S) and he would have liked to le- 
piace most Arabic and Persian words by Turkish 
woids that had fallen into disuse. He adopted of 
the latter those whose revival seemed indispensable, 
but by the adoption of a great mass of Arabic 
and Persian material he made great concessions 
to the literary language. His dictionary is there- 
fore a true picture of the educated Turkish of 
his time. Sami, however, does not seem to have 
had any traceable influence on the development 
of Turkish, 

Among his unpublished material, of which the 
unfinished Arabic dictionary has already been 
mentioned, there are also comprehensive studies 
on the Kudatkii Bilik and on the Orison in- 
scriptions, as well as works on Persian and 
Eastern Turki. 

He also worked at Albanian. He produced an 
Albanian alphabet and a grammar. He left poems 
in this language and a book on the future of 
xMbania. His drama Besa.^ already mentioned, also 
shows his love for the land of his birth. 

On Sam! Bey’s brother Na'^im F r a sb e r 1 
(1S46 — 1900) who was a great Albanian poet cf. 
Babinger in /r/., I 92 i> 99 * 

Bibliography". Biography of^Sami by Is- 
ma^il Hakki in the ^Othma?ili meshahiri iidcbasi 
series; Paul Horn, Geschichte der tnrkischcn 
Modern:., Leipzig 1909, p. 3 ^; 
ct de Hongiie, Budapest Jan. 20, 1902. Ihe 
unprinted and unfinished woiks of Sami are in 
the possession of his family to whose kind in- 
formation the writer is indebted for some of the 
above-mentioned facts. (J- H. Kramers) 
al-SAMIRA. [See Samaritans]. 
al-SAMIRI, “the Samaritan", is the name in 
Kuridn, XX. 87, 9O7 96, of the man who tempted 
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the Israelites to the sin of the golden calf This ; 
sin is twice mentioned in the Kur an. Ihe fivst 

narrative, Sura vii. .t ' wiA 

Israel and Aaron as in Exodus, xxxu.. but with 
the elaboration that the calf cast out of metal loneu. 

The second version, Sura xx. S5— 97, which is 
shown to be later by its additions and was con- 
sidered by Muslim tradition also to he.ong to the 
Medina period (Noldeke-Schwally. Cc'o.-/in7.rf , 
Qorans, p. 124, 125), inakes al-Samiri the tempter 
of Israel, -At al-Silmiri's bidding they ca=t their 
ornaments into the fire and he made out of them 
the lowing calf, which was worshipped by the 
people although Aaron advised them not to, AAhen 
challenged by Moses, al-Samiii justified himself by- 
saying that he saw what the others did not see, 
the footsteps of the messenger (according to Muslim 
tradition; the tracks of the hoof of Gabriel s horse). 
Moses then announced his punishment to him; “so 
long as thou livest, thou shaft call out to those 
that meet thee /5 tnhiisa “touch me not . 

Abraham Geiger thought that Muhammad had 
perhaps confused al-Samin with Sammael, the prince 
of the demons. Geiger quoted /’A fe 
xlv., where, accoiding to one view, >ammael 
lowed concealed in the calf to lead the Israelites 
astray. In reality this fe.atiire in the Pt/ii' Kabli 
Elieser is imitated from the Muslim legend^ and 
the otherwise unknown proper name al-Samiri 
replaced by the name Sammael of somewhat 
similar sound. S. Fraetikel (Z. Z?. ilf. (7., Ivi. 72) 
derives the story of al-Samiri in the Kiiran from ■ 
a lost Jewish midrask which aimed at diverting 
the grave sin of making the golden calf from ; 
Aaron to a Samaritan. 

The figure of al-SSmiil was first put into its true 
light by Goldziher (see below). Goldziher explains 
him as the representative of .Samarifanism thioiigh 
the story of the Samaritan secession. We have 
already evidence of this secession in Sirach, 1. 25, 
and the Gospels Luke, i.x. 52, John, iv. 9. Goldziher 
collects Jewish, Christian and Muslim references, 
which show that the Samaritans considered contact 
with those not of their stock as impurity. What 
Muhammad or rather his presumed Jewish source 
knew as a ritual principle of the Samaritans is put 
hack into earlier times and explained as a puni.sh- 
roent of al-Simirl for having incited the Israelites 
to make and worship the calf. 

Goldziher's convincing arguments can be rein- 
forced by the early Muslim interpretation of the , 
Kur'an. Al-Tabari himself following an eailier 
tradition sees in al-Samiri a prominent Israelite i 
of the Samaritan tribe: as a punishment for his ^ 
sin Moses forbade the Israelites to have social or . 
commercial relations with him and “this has re- , 
mained the case”. Similarly al-Zamakhfdian : al- ' 
Samiri belonged to a Jewish tribe called Samira j 
whose religion differed somewhat from the Jewish. 
Al-Samiri was forbidden to have social and com- 1 
mercial intercourse with men; it is said that his 
people still observe the prohibition, Al-ThadabI 
similarly concludes his very full story of the ' 
golden calf. I 

Al-f-amiri thus is the representative of Samaii- 
tanism, which keeps apart from non-Samaritans. In 
a segregation of this kind — as in the Jewish 
laws regarding eating (Kur’an, iv. 158) — Mu- 
hammad sees a divine punishment. What has al- 
Samiri (= the Samaritans) to atone for'- For the 
sin of Ihe golden calf. 


Eii/E-’gr.rfbv: al-T^bari ; Ta/slr, and al- 
Zamakhshan, ab-k'adnhaj on Kur an, xx. 87—97 , 
al-Th.r‘labi, A'lms il-Anbiya\ Cairo 1282, p. 82, 
Geiger, hot M.harnnrJ ous dem Judm- 

th,mr o»/cr«e-vw.w -', Frankfuit 1902 p. 162- 
161;; S. Fi-aenkel. /Vr -SMwni, in the /.Z>.d/.G., 
IQ02 Ivi 74- I. Goldziher. la Misdsa, in the 
S NO. 26S. Algiers 1908, P- 23, 28. 

(Br.RNUARD Hkllkr) 

SAMMA, the name of a Kadjpat clan in 
Sind. As the hold of the f'diaznawud kings on 
Sind relaxed, the Sumra-, a Radjput tribe con- 
verted to Islam, established their rule m th.at 
countrv in IOS3, and made Tur their capital. Tbef 
persecuted the Sammas. a rival Radjput tribe 
which adhered to Hinduism, .and drove many of 


refuge 


Kaceh, where, in 1320, 


them to take .-.-s- - - . . . j 

they ou^ted the Cavada prince who h.ad protected 
them and seized his throne. This bmiich of the 
Sainmas. known as Itjadedja or ihe^ children^ of 
Iljada. is still repiesentel by the Rao of Kacch 
and the Djain of Navanagar. The SammSs who 
remained in Smd accepted IsISm, and after the 
Suniras had been ovei thrown by the troops of 
‘Air al-Dln Kbaldji of Dibit founded, in 1353, 
a dynast) which ruled Sind for nearly two cen- 
turies. with its capital at Thatha. The ruler, like 
the head of the branch which acquired the state 
of Nav.anagar. assumed the title of Qjam, a word 
of doubtful signification which Abu T-Fadi, Fi- 
rijjita and other Muslim historians derive, on 
. insufficient grounds, from the name of the semi- 
mythical Peisian king Ifjamshtd. 

' L'nar. the Hindu name of the first ®''S' 

gests recent conversion to Islam. His brother and 
successor, £)juna, took Eakhar in Upper Sind, 
which had hitherto been included in the imperial 
dominions, and h.irbouied a rebel who was fleeing 
from Gudjarat before Muhammad b. TagWak ol 
Dihlr. Muhammad invaded Sind but died on the 
banks of 'the Indus in March, J351, before he 
had had time to punish Djuna. His cousin, Firuz 
Shah, succeeded to the command of an aimy dis- 
organised by its leader’s death, and with difflcuUy 
extricated it from Sind, from which it retreated, 

■ menaced and harassed both by the Sindis and by 
their allies, the Mughiils. Firuz attempted, eight 
ye.ars iatcr, to avenge his discomfiture but again 
failed and saved a portion of his army only by 
a disastrous retreat into Gudjarat. Returning in 
the foliowing year he defeated the Sammas and 
carried the Djam, Djuna, and his nephew, Baba- 
niya, prisoners to Dihli, but permitted Djuna s 
son and another nephew, Tamaft, to govern the 
province as his tributaries. Later in the reign 
Tamaci rebelled and Djuna was sent from Dihli 
to reduce him to obedience, an 1 sent him to 
Dihli. After the accession of Taghlak II in 1388 
Babaniya was permitted to return to Sind, but 
died on the way thither. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Tamaci, and after his reign the suc- 
cession appears to have been as follows ; 

(i) Salsh al-Din, (2) Kizam al-Din, (3) ‘Ali Shir, 
(4) Karan, (3) Fath Khan. (6) Taghlak, (7) Rai- 
dan, (8) Sandjar, (g) Nizam al-Din II, known as 
Djam Nanda, (lo) Kirtiz. 

“The history of the Sammas after their acces- 
sion to power is of interest by reason of the 
ability with which they held their own in several 
campaigns against the forces of the imperial go- 
vernment, and by reason also of the conversion 
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of large numbers of the people from Hinduism 
to Islam”. The disintegration of the empire of 
Dihli after Timur’s invasion restored independence 
to Sind, and the Sammas reigned thenceforward 
untrammelled by allegiance to any higher power. 
The greatest of them was Nizam al-Din II, known 
as Djam Nanda, who died in 1509 after a reign 
of forty-seven years. The line ended with his son 
and successor, Firuz, who in 1520 was defeated 
by Shah Beg Arghun, ruler of Kandahar, who 
founded the Arghun dynasty in Sind. 

The Samma tribe now numbers over 800,000 
in Sind. 

Bibliography. Mir Muhammad Ma'sum of 
Bakhar, Tarlkh al-Sind.^ MSS.; Shams-i Siradj 
^Afif, Tdrtkh-i Firuz Shahl ■ Shaikh Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl, Ain-i Akbarl^ text and translation by 
Blochraann and Jarrett, both in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

_ (T. W. Haig) 

ai,-SAMIT. [See al-Natik.] 
al-SAMN (a.), butter made from cows’, goats’ 
and ewes’ milk, more especially cooked or melted 
butter, cleansed from impurities and pieserved by 
the addition of salt, for example. Fresh butter and 
cream are called ztibda. These are used not only- 
in the kitchen but also in medicine, externally and 
internally; — externally for wounds, abscesses and 
boils, internally as an antidote against snake-bite 
and poisons, against retention of the urine, etc. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Baitar, transl. Leclerc, 
ii. 290. (J. RusK.t) 

SAMOS, an island in the Aegean Sea; 
the Turkish name is Sisam-adasi, “the Island 
of Sesame”, for which S n s a m-a d a s i was written 
at an earlier period (Bihishtl, InskcP [JIS. N®. 260 
of the Berlin Library], f. I93h ; K'atib Celebi, Ttihfat 
al-Kibar\ Suss am in Tavernier, Les six Voyages., 
’• 359)) while the Arab geographers give the 
Greek name in the forms Samii, Sam (al-ldrisi, 
Giographie., ed. Jaubert, ii. 127, 303), Samis (Ya- 
Ijint, MiPdJam., i. 2i) or Shamis (Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, ed. 
Reinaud, p. 192, 193). In the middle ages Samos 
was repeatedly raided by the Arabs in their in- 
cursions into the Aegean Sea, notably in the years 
889 and 91 1. It was only with the expulsion of 
the Arabs from Crete about the middle of the 
tenth century that Byzantine rule was restored 
over Samos and the other islands of the archi- 
pelago. Later the island was exposed to the raids 
of the Saldjuks and their vassals. Tzachas, lord 
of Smyrna, captured the island about the year 
1090 and kept it for some time (Anna Comnena, 
Alexias., ix. Ch. l) ; in the xiv'k century it was 
ravaged by the Aidln-oghlu L'mur Beg (Ducas, 
Ch. vii). From the end of the xiv<k century it 
belonged to the Genoese Maona of Chios (cf. the 
art. SAKiz). Friendly relations were maintained 
with the people of the adjoining mainland. It is, 
for example, related that at Timur’s invasion 
numerous Turks fled thither (Buondelmonte, ed. 
Sinner, Ch. 54) and the fanatic Biirkludje Mustafa, 
who provoked a communistic rising on the Ery- 
thraean peninsula about 1420, maintained com- 
munication with the monks of Chios and Samos. 
After the fall of the Byzantine empire, Mehemmed 
the Conqueror granted Samos to the Genoese of 
Chios, but they were not able to hold it and there- 
fore induced the greater part of the population 
to migrate to Chios in 1476. Probably as a result 
of this, Mehemmed H in 884 (1479) had Samos 


occupied by the Beg of Bigha; to repopulate the 
deserted island the new colonists were promised 
freedom from the state imposts Qa-oarid-i di-vaniye) 
(Bihishtl, Tarlkh^ f. 209'' of the Brit. Mus. MS.; 
cf. Sa“d al-Din, i. 567 sqq.'). Later, probably after 
the peace with Venice in the reign of Bayazid II 
in 1502, the Genoese seem to have regained con- 
trol of the island; at least, Belon, who travelled 
in the Archipelago soon after 1547. expressly 
states that it belonged to the “seigneurie de 
C h i o’’ (^Les observations de plitsiers singularitez 
etc., Paris iSSSi P- ^4“); but a few years later 
they evacuated it for a second time and left it 
to its fate (Boschini, P Arcipelago^ Venice 155S, 
p. 72). The islanders used to retire into the im- 
penetrable mountains of the interior before the 
corsair raids, where they led the lives of savages. 
The Kapudan Pasha Kilidj ^All Pasha, on one of 
his voyages in the Archipelago, was then attracted 
by the abandoned island and had it given to him 
by the Sultan in 1562. He endowed the great 
mosque built by him in Top-Khane on the Bos- 
porus with the revenues from the taxation of 
the island. — ■ A Turkish voivod usually called 
Agha governed the island; a kadi or na’ib exer- 
j cised judicial authority; they lived in Chora, the 
' principal place on the island, where also the 
titular of the then newly founded (Greek orthodox) 
bishopric of Samos took up his residence. Except 
for these two officials and their subordinates there 
were no Turks on the island. But even under 
Turkish rale the Samiotes continued for long to 
suffer from the raids of pirates of all nations, 
Maltese, Frank, Algerian and Tripolitan, who, like 
their contemporaries, the filibustereis and bucca- 
neers in the West Indies, and the Pamphylian 
pirates conquered by Pompey, made this part of 
the Mediterranean unsafe for a century. Samos, 
which had neither fortresses nor a permanent gar- 
rison, was invaded and repeatedly occupied for 
some time by the Venetians in the wars between 
the Sublime Porte and Venice in the xviith century. 
The occupation by the Russian fleet lasted for 
several years, 1771 — 1774. The Samiotes played 
a prominent pait in the Greek war of liberation ; 
at the end of the war they passed again under 
Turkish rule, but through the intervention of the 
Western powers they obtained complete autonomy 
under a Christian governor appointed by the Sul- 
tan (Bey, Greek y/i/ziy, which was usually trans- 
lated Furst, prince), and were placed under the 
protectorate of France, Great Britain and Russia. 
They weie also allowed a flag of their own. Like 
the other vassal states of the Sublime Porte, Sa- 
mos paid an annual tiibute, which was at first 

400.000 piastres but was later reduced to 300,000. 

101.000 of this went to pay the dues to the wakf 
endowment of Kilidj 'Alt. I he first Bey of Samos, 
Stefan Vogorides, was appointed in the beginning 
of Djumada I, 1249 (middle of September, 1S33), 
and filled this post till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1851. After him down till 1913 no less than 
18 “princes’’, who with few exceptions belonged 
to Fanariot families, ruled the island of Polykrates. 
In 1913 Samos was united w-ith Greece by the 
Treaty of I.ondon, which ended the Balkan war. 

In modern times Vathy has replaced Chora as 
the seat of the Government; the number of the 
settled population w-as in 1912 about 50 iGoo. 

B i b I i 0 g ) a p h \ The chief work is 

Epaminondas J. Stamatiades, Sa/xjstxa, 5 vols.. 
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Samos 1 88 1 — 1887 (history and description of 
the island from the earliest times to 1885); 
also the same author’s monographs 

TTspf Tscapysipvjvov ip;^/f?ri5-xoVot/ 

'S.xiJ.ov 1666 — j6"JI (ibid. 1S92) and B/oq ^Ixxa^au 
Bx 7 i?.iy.ov ^i'TXOrov (ibid. 1894). Of older 

travellers, not already mentioned, the 
following are worthy of note [Des Hayes de 
Courmesine], Voyage cU Levant^ Paris 1632, 
p. 348 sqq.\ Stochove, Voyage faict es annhs 
j6jo i6ji 1632 1633^ Brussels 1643, p. 234 — 236; 
Tournefort, Voyage du Levant^^ Amsterdam 1718, 
i. 155 — ^585 Pococke, Description of the East^ 
London 1745, ii- 2, 24 sqq.\ Dallaway, Con- 
stantinople ancient and modern^ London 1797-, 
p. 251 — 260: Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage pitfo- 
resqne dans I'E/np. < 9 //. 2, Paris i S42, i 157 — 161, 
with the plates 52 — 54 of the accompanying 
atlas, vol. i. On conditions in modern 
times: A. Ritter zur Helle von Samo, Das 
Viiiijct der Inscln des IVcissen diPccres^ Vienna 
1S78, p. 13 sqq,\ Cuinet, La Tnrqnie d'Asie^ 
i. 49S — 5231 Ahmad TawhiJ, TdrJkh ^Othmani 
EnJjiiweni MedyniFrasi ^ first series, part 13, 
p. S37_jyy. (J. H. Mokdtmann) 

SAMSAM ai.-DAWLA, Abu Kalujjar at.-Mar- 
ZL'BAN. a Bay id. After the death of the Buyid 
rulei ^Adud al-Dawla in ^awwal, 372 (March, 
9S3), his sun Abu KSIi^ar was recognis-aJ as 
Amir al-Lmara’ under the name Samsam al-DawIa. 
Ihe latter then gave his two brothers Abu ’ 1 -IIusain 
Ahmad and Abu Tahir Flruz Shah the province 
of Tars as a fief and ordered them to go there at \ 
once. Jtut when they arrived in Arrarijan the fourth ' 
brothel, SJiaraf al-Dan la, had anticipated them and 
already taken possession of Fars so that they had 
to retiie to al-AIuulz. As ^aiaf al-Dawla would 
not recognise the surerninty of Samsam al-Dawla, 
the latter sent an army against him under Aba 
1 -Ha.san b Dankas, who met the enemy at Kiirkub, 
between Wasit and al-Basra, led by Abu ’l-A'azz 
Dubais i). Afif al-Asadi. Abu 'i-Hasan was taken 
prisoner and his army put to flight (Rabi' I, 373 = 
r^og./Sept., 9S3) whereupon S]iaraf al-Dawla granted 
his brother Abu ’l-IIusain rule over al-Ahwaz. At 
the same time Samsam al-Dawla had to fight with 
the Kurdish chief Bl'ih, the ancestor of the Mar- 
Wiinids. The latter had invaded Diyai Bakr, where 
he had seized several towns like Maiyafarikin and 
Xasibln after the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla Sam-am 
al-D.rw la’.s troops were defeated, and al-Maivsil 
also passed into Badh’s hands; but when in Safar. 
374 (July, 984)- he endeavoured to take Cat^da.d 
also he n as defeated and had to give up al Mawsil. 
He was, however, allowed to retain Diy.dr Bakr 
and the half of Ttir "Abdin. In 375 (9S5/986) the 
Dailami general Asfar b. Kurdawaih rebelled a minst 
.^amsam al-Dawla in Baf;hdad and at first declared 

for Sharaf al-Dawla; but he next decided by 

arrangement with the troops who were devoted 
to him — to make Abu Xasr b. "Adud al-Dawla 
then only fifteen years old and later appointed 
Amir ai-Lmar.r' with the name Baha' al-Dawla 
[q.v.], governor of al-‘Irak in place of his brother 
Miaraf al-Dawla. But Asfar was defeated and Baha’ 
.al-Darila taken prisoner. Shai-af al-Dawia then left 
pw.s to go to al-Ahwaz and there told his brother 
Abu 1 -IIusain that he wanted to liberate Baha’ 
al-Dawla: but Abu ' 1 -Husain did not triiot him 
and began to collect troops. The hitter, however 
went over to Sharaf al-Dawla and there was no- 


thing left for Abu 'l-Husa’m to do but join his 
uncle Fakhr al-Dawla [q. v.]; but as the latter did 
not find him absolutely reliable, he was imprisoned 
and afterwards put to death. To preserve peace, 
Sam^am al-Dawla wrote to Sharaf al-Dawla and, 
as he was satisfied with the governorship of 
Baghdad and ready to release Baha^ al-Dawla and to 
have Sh araf al-Dawla mentioned first in the khntha 
in the 'Ira^, the latter agreed to his proposal. When 
in 376 (9S6/7) Samsam al-Dawla came to Sharaf 
al-Dawla, he was at first very kindly welcomed, 
but then seized and imprisoned in a citadel near 
vShlraz. According to the usual statement, Shaiaf 
al-Dawla afterwards had him blinded. In the 
meanwhile disturbances broke out in Baghdad 
between the Dailamis who supported Samsam al- 
Dawla and the followers of Sharaf al-Dawla, the 
Turks, and only after quiet was restored did the Ca- 
liph al-Ta’i' recognise the latter as Amir al-Uraarab 
On the latter’s death at the beginning of Djumada II, 
379 (Sept., 989), Baha' al-Dawla succeeded to this 
office. Samsam al-DawIa was then liberated but 
had first to fight with his nephew, Abii L\ 1 I b. 
Sharaf al-Dawla. and after his assassination wdth 
Baha’ al-Dawla [q. v.]. In 383 (993/994) — or, 
according to another statement, probably due to a 
corrupt text, as early as 380 (990/991) — Bakhtiyar’s 
[q. V.] sons, who had been interned in a castle in 
Fars after ^araf al-Dawla’s death, succeeded with 
the help of the Dailami garrison in gaining their 
liberty and gathering a large following. When 
.Samsam al-Dawla heard of this he sent an army 
under AbU ‘^Ali b. Ustadh Hormuz against them. 
Ihe latter besieged them in the fortress in which 
they had taken refuge; they had to surrender and 
were bi ought to Samsam al-Dawla, who had two 
of them e.xecuted and the other four imprisoned. 
In the same year hostilities again broke out between 
Samsam al-Dawla and Baha’ al-Dawla and after 
several years’ fighting victory was inclining more 
and more to the side of the former, when he was 
assassinated in I^u ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 3S8 (end of 998), 
at the age of thirty-five years and seven montlis. 
Cf. also the article abU KalItjjar. 

Bibliography, Ibn al-Atljir, al-Kdmil,^ cd. 
Tornberg, ix. passim; Abu d-Fida’, Anna/es^ 
ed.^ Reiske, ii. 555 -ry'/- ; Ibn Khaldun, Kitdb 
aBIbar, Cairo 1275, iv. 456 sqq.\ Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi-i Kazwuil, Tarikjid Guzi-la,^ ed. Browne, 
i, 429 *430; Wilken, Gesch, der Sulta7ie aiis 
detn Geschl. Bnjeh nach Mli'chond,^ chap, x.; 
Weil, Gesch, d. Chalifcn,^ iii. 31 — 35, 37, sq. 

(K. V. Zei'terstlen) 

SAMSAM al-DAWLA, ^Thnawar Khan 
^\uiD Kjiw.vpi AwrangabadI , an Indian 
statesman and historian. His early name 
waa Abd al-Razzak Husaini and he belonged to 
SMyid family which had migrated to India from 
Kh'^'af in Khutu'-an in the time of Akbar and 
attained high honour there. He was born in La- 
hore on Ramadan 28, iiii (March 20, 1700) and 
Avhile still young moved to Awrangabad [q. v.] 
where he was appointed Diwdn of Berar by the 
first independent Nizam of the Deccan, Asaf Djah 
[q. V.; see also the article haidarabad]. In 1155 
(1742) he was involved in the rising attempted by 
>-as,r I^ang, son of A.af Djah, against his father 
and dismissed from office after its failure. The 
next five years he devoted in retirement to his 
great historical work, the Ma^atAir al-Umara^ 
bhortly bcfoie the end of his reign, Asaf Djah 
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pardoned him in 1160 (i747) restored him 

to his former office, which he continued to hold 
under the next two rulers, Kasir Djang and Sa- 
labat Djang. After the accession of Uasalat IJiang 
in 1170 (1756) the French party which had been 
opposed by Samsam al-Dawla succeeded in hiinging 
about his fall ; he was killed on Kamadati 3, 
II71 (May 12, 1758) by soldiers of the French 
General Bussy. According to another, unreliable, 
story, the General shot him with his own hand. 

The Maatjiir al-Umara'^ a biographical dict- 
ionary arranged alphabetically, according to the 
initial letters of the names discussed, of all the 
more important statesmen under the Indian Mo- 
ghuls from xlkbar to the author’s day — Elliot 
calls it “the Peerage of the Mughal Empire” — 
exists in two recensions of both of which many 
copies exist. The original, which was unfinished 
and even in the completed part not quite ready 
for publication, disappeared at the murder of the 
author and the destruction of his house, and was 
only found after twelve months’ search by the 
friend and for several years secretary of the 
author, Ghulam '.All Azad EalgramI (famous as 
the author of two taMkira's, of poets, Kka:arta-i 
^amira and Sara'-i A:aci\ cf. H. Ethe in the 
Gni/itfi'hs der iron. Pkilol.^ ii. 215), although 
not complete. He gave it a preface, wrote a 
biography of Samsam al-Dawla (see the Bib!.') and 
added several articles. This recension contains 
261 biographies. 

It was much extended and republished by the 
author’s son, 'Abd al-Haiy Khan (t 1196 = 17S1; 
for his numerous titles see Morley, op.cit.^ p. 104; 
cf. the BibL\ who in twelve years’ labour con- 
tinued the woik of his father to the year 1194 
(1790) when he concluded his labours; he took 
the first recension as a foundation, added other 
parts of the original which had since been found 
and additions which he compiled from the 30 
histoiical works mentioned in his preface His 
own first draft is preserved in the India Office 
MS. N“. 2424 (Eth^’s Catalogue^ I\°. 627). This 
second edition contains an editor’s preface, the 
preface by Sani^^am al-Dawla and Ghulam ^AU, 
the latter’s biography of Samsam al Dawla, an 
index of the articles and the latter themselves, as 
well as a short biography of the editor. It con- 
tains 731 biographies and is one of the most 
valuable sources for the history of the Moghul 
rule in India. 

.Samsam al-Dawla also composed a collection of 
biographies of poets entitled Bahayistdn-i Sukhna. 

Bibliography. AV. II. Morley, A dcsorip-- 
iive Catalogue of the Hislorical Manuscripts in 
the Arabic ami Bersian Languages., presaved 
in the Library cf the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1854, p. loi — 105; Cli. Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Bersian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1879, p. 129, 339 sqq., 1025; E. Sachau-H. 
Ethe, Catalcgiic of Pti siafi ... - Munusiripts hi 
ihe Bodleian Library^ 1889, cul. 93; H. Ethe, 
Catalogue of Persian ^fa/iuseripts in the lA- 
braiy of ihe India Office^ col. 253 — 

Quarlerly Oriental Mayazinc (not (?. O. Reviezo^ 
as it is sometime') quoted in the above men- 
tioned Catalogues), iv.. Calcutta l 825 ip- 269 
(the biography of Sam';'am al-Dawla by Ghulam 
‘^AIi transl. by H. II. Wilson); PI. Elliot, Jlts- 
tory of India^ viii., 1877, p. 187 sqq, 

(H. H. ScilAEDEK) 


SAMSAM ai.-SALTANA, X2\pjaf KulI Kir.\x, 
a Bakhtiyari chief born about 1846. He belonged 
to the great division of Haft-Lang which he 
governed in 1903 — 1905 as Il-begi and later as II- 
Khani. He was the son of the Husam Kuli Ki^an, 
killed by order of prince Zill al-SuItan — the 
famous governor-general of Isfahan — and grandson 
of Dja^far Kuli Khan. Sam^^am owes his fame to 
the part he played in the nationalist revolutionary 
movement in Persia. 

Rebelling against the incapable admim»tration 
of the goveinor Ikbal al-Dtiwla, Samsam al-Saltana 
at the head of 1,000 Bakhtb arts occupied Pfahan 
on Jan. 5, 1909, and convoked the pio\incial 
committee (and/uman). Jointly with his brother 
Sardar-i As^^ad, who had come back from Europe, 
Samsam telegiaphed to the government (May 3) 
that he intended to advance on the capital. He 
carried out his plan but allow’cd the protagonista 
of the revolution, SarJiir-i As'^ad and Sipahdar-i 
A'zam, leader of the foices collected at Rasht, to 
have all the credit. 

When in the summer of 1911 the news of the 
leturn of Muhammad “All Shah reached Tihran, 
Samsam entered the Sipahdar's cabinet as minister 
of war and military governor of the capital (July 
5). On July 26 he himself formed a new' cabinet; 
three days later the Madjlis put a price on the 
head of Muhammad ^AU Shah. In August the 
Baklitiyaris with the active help of the Aimenian 
revolutionary Vefrem Khan inflicted a defeat on 
Sardar-i Ar^ad, the principal supporter of the 
fallen ^lilh. In September they disposed of the 
rebellion led by the turbulent prince Salar al- 
Dawla. Samsam at first gave wholehearted as- 
sistance to Mr. Morgan Shuster, the American 
adviser who, entrusted ^^ith the reform of the 
Persian finances, had warmly supported the na- 
tionalist movement but very soon a quaneJ broke 
out between them as a result of energetic action 
taken by Mr. Shuster (the episode of ^Ala’ al- 
Dawla). On October 29 Russia demanded satis- 
faction for the intervention of Mr. Shuster's gen- 
darmes in the affairs of Prince Shu'a' al-Saltana 
who claimed to be a protege of Russia. As a 
result on Nov. ii Wuthuk al-Dawla, minister of 
foreign affairs, expressed to the Russian legation 
the government's apologies but on Nov. I6Rus^ia 
presented an ultimatum demanding the dismissal 
of Mr. Shuster. The cabinet, which after a quarrel 
with Vefrem Khan had again made its peace with 
him, showed conciliatory tendencies. On Dec. 9 
Wuthuk al-Dawla formed a new cabinet which two 
days later accepted the ultimatum. Mr. Shuster was 
replaced by a Belgian (M. Mouiard) and left Persia. 

In the summer of 191S Samsam w-as again called 
upon to take the reins of government. As a re- 
percussion of events in Russia the new cabinet, 
which had a nationalibt character, at its meeting 
of July 27 abrogated all the treaties with Rim.iia 
and all concessions granted to Rubsians. Ihi-s 
measure, which affected the interests of foreigners 
in general, accelerated the fall of the cabinet and 
I its replacement by that of Wuthuk al-Dawla, which 
j signed the .“Xnglo-Fersian convention of Aug. 9, 19 I 9 - 

Samsam is noted for hi> impulsive character 
I but Mr. Morgan Shuster in his book leproaches 
this chieftain with a lack of constancy. 

Bibliography' E. G. Brow ne, rZa’ Av a/Vw 
' Ara/«Av/(i9io)."p. 266, 29S; D. Fraser, Persia 
\ and Turkey in Rez-oll (1910)7 P- S7; I. A. 
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Zinoviev, Rossiya^ Angliya t Persiya^ St. Peters- 
burg 1912, p. 135 ; Englische Dokumente zur Erd- 
rossclung Persiens in Der .Veui Orid/it, P.erlin 
1917, p. 22 ; J. M. Balfour, Reant Happenings in 
Persia (l9_22), p. 108. (V. Mi.xorskiy) 

the sword of the Arab war- 
rior-poet '^Amr b. Ma^dikarib al-Zubaidi (cf. above, 
i. 336a) celebrated for the temper and cutting 
power of its blade. Like a number of the best 
Arab swords, its origin was traced back to Sou- 
thern Arabia and a fabulous antiquity was ascribed 
to it. '^Amr himself in a verse often quoted (Ibn 
Duraid, p. 311; ^Ikd [ed. 1293], i. 46, ii. 70; Ibn 
Badrun, p. 84; Tddj al-Arus^ vi. 229) says that 
it had once belonged to Ibn Phi Kaifan “of the 
people of 'Ad” (this member of an actual Himyar 
clan [cf. Hartmann, Die araHsche Frage^ p. 331, 
613] is identified with one of the last Himyar 
kings of the family of Phu Djadan ; but very 
probably the poet only means to allude to the 
great age of his weapon). 

The history and fortunes of al-Samsama are 
rather involved; even in the poet's lifetime it 
came into the hands of a member oftheUmaiyad 
family, IHialid b. Sa'id b. al-'.AsI, the companion 
of the Prophet. The way in which he got pos- 
session of it is recorded with several variants by 
Ibn al-Kalbl (in al-Caladhuri), Abu 'L'baida (in 
the A gh dnl\ al-Zuhrl (in Ibn Hubaish; see A'/A'.), 
Saif b. 'Umar (in al-Tabari). According to the 
last-named, Khalid won it in battle after routing 
'Amr b. Ma'dikarib who w.as taking p.art in the 
revolt against Islam raised by the f.rlse prophet 
al-.\swad al-'.Ansi (cf. above, i. 502b): according 
to the three first, '.\mr himself gave it to Khalid 
as a ransom for his sister (or wife) Raihana. who 
was a prisoner of the Muslims. '.Amr composed a 
poem on the occasion, of which several veiscs 
are frequently quoted in the .Arab sources (Ibn 
Duraid, p. 49; Lisan^ xv. 240, etc.). The tradition 
(al-TibrIzi in Hamasa. ed. Fieytag, p. 397, 12—15) 
which says that '.Amr gave it to the Caliph ‘I'mar 
is quite denied by authority. 

After the death of Khalid b. Sa'id at the battle 
of Mard] al-.Suffar during the conquest of Syria (14 
A. H.) al-Samsama passed to his nephew Sa'id b. 
al-'A';! b. Sa'id b. al-Asi, who lost it while de- 
fending the Caliph 'rthman uhen the latter was 
besieged in his house at Medina (35 a. H.). It was 
found by a Bedouin of the tribe of Djuhaina with 
whom it was discovered in the leign of Mu'awiya. 
Restored to its former owner, it passed from one 
member to another of the family of the Banu 
T-‘.Asi, until one of them, Aiyub b. Abl AiyBb, 
great-grandson of the son of Sa'id, sold it to the 
Caliph .al-Mahdl (158—169 A.ii.j for about 80,000 
dirhams. Henceforth al-Samsama was kept as a 
precious relic in the treasury of the '.Abbasids and 
its fame continued to increase; poets like Abu 
T-IIawl al-Himyari (Djahir, Hayawdn, v. 30) and 
.Salm al-Khasir .sang its praises. 

From different sources we learn of its existence 
in the caliphates of al-Hadi (169 — 170 a. h.), 

Harun al-Rashid (i 70— 193), al-Wathik (227— 232)! 

and al-Mutawakkil (232—247), after which there 
is no longer any mention of it. The anecdotes 
recoided regarding the excellence of the famous 
sword during the period when it was in the 
hands of these Caliphs have little chance of being 
authentic; a description which has a certain ap- 
pearance of reality is the one given in al-Tabarl, 


iii. 1348, 4—8, in connection with the story of al- 
AVathik’s using it to e.xecute with his own hand 
in 231 A. It. Ahmad b. Kasr al-Khuza'i, who was 
accused of having conspired against the Caliph 
and of having m-iintained that the Kur’an was not 
created, contrary to the view laid down by al- 
Ma'mnn; “It was a blade with a hilt at its end; 
three nails driven into it attached the blade to 
the hilt”. It is apparent then that the famous 
al-.Samsama had nothing of value about it except 
its great age. 

As to the name al-Samsama, it is simply an 
epithet referring to the fine quality of the blade 
(the “cleaver”) like innsammim^ which has the same 
significance. .Al-Samsama is often used as a common 
noun, e.g. by al-Farazdak (Aariii’n/, p. 385, 4) 
and by 'Amr b. Ma'dikarib himself {Haniasa of 
al-Buhturf, p. S3, ed. Cheikho, XA 237 )i Amali 
of al-Kali, iii. 154, 10), as well as by Muslim b. 
al-Walid (ed. de Goeje, vi. 18) in a verse which 
Schwarzlose (see the Bibl.') wrongly thought to 
refer to '.Amr's sword, while the weapon given 
by Harun al-Rashid to his general Vazid b. Afazyad 
referred to in the verse is the sword of the Prophet, 
Dhu T-Fak 5 r (cf. above, i. 959), as is evident 
from verse 25 of the same poem and the note 
by Ibn Khallikan, iii. 299 (ed. 1299) = ii. 284 
(ed. 1319) =:Xt'. 830 Wustenfeld. 

Bibliography. al-Baladhuri , Futuk^ ed. 
de Goeje, p. 119 — 120; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 

I i. 1984, 1997; Aghanl (ist ed.), xiv. 26 — 27, 

I 2nd ed., p. 27; Ibn Badrun, ed. Dozy, p. 84; 

'/(•i/, i. 66 (ed. 1293); Ibn Hudhail al-Andalusi, 
La parure des cavaliers et L enseignt des prtux.. 
ed. L. Mercier, Paris 1922, p. 61 — 62; al- 
Mnhhassas., vi. 19, 28; Lisan. xv. 240; Ta^ 
al-'Ariis, viii. 370; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam., 
ii. 783, 787 (12 A. n., §§ 65, 69; the latter 
gives the translation of an unpublished passage 
from the Kitab al-Qkaiazi'at of Ibn Hubaish, 
ill. 322 (14 A. H., § 104 note), iv. 632 (21 A.n., 
§ 282); Schwarzlose, Die Wajfen der alien 
Araber, Leipzig 1886, p. 36, 93 — 96, 1 29, 
192 — 194. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

SAMSUN, a harbour on the north coast 
, of Asia Minor, the ancient Amisus, also called 
! .Aminsos by the Byzantines and later, after the 

■ conquest by the Saldjuks, Sampson (Akropolites, 

■ Bonn ed., p. 14; also Schiltberger, ed. Langmantel, 
, p. 14 [transl. Hakluyt Society, p. 12], who says 
^ it was founded by the Samson of the Bible), the 
, Simisso of western seafarers and the Samsun of 
I the Atabs, was taken from the Byzantines by 

Kllldj Arslan II (1156 — 1192) (Xiketas Choniates, 
Pionn edition, p. 689, 699); three centuries before 
(860) it had been laid waste by the Arabs on one 
of their raids into Byzantine territory (Theophanes 
contin., Bonn ed , p. 179). Under the Saldjuks and 
their successors, .Samsun with Sinope conducted the 
trade with the Crimea and from the time of Mas'ud 
II (631 646 A. H.) was a mint of the Sal^uks 

and later of the llkhans (Ahmad Tawhid, Mesk'u- 
I hat-i kadlmc-i islamiye Kalaldghi^ iv., N®. 704, 
j 705; Mehemmed Mubarak, ibid.., vol. iii. under 
^ the coins of Ghazan Mahmud, l^udabende Me- 
; hemmed and Abti .Sa'id Bahadur), which suggests 
I a coDsiderable commercial activity. About this time 
I also we find Samsun first mentioned by the eastern 
geographers as a “famous harbour” (Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
; Takwim aUBtddan^ ed. Reinaud, i. 32 sq.^ 215, 
392; al-Dimadiki, ed. Mehren, p. 146; Hamd Allah 
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Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub^ ed. Le Strange, p. g6). 
Alongside of the Muslim SamsQn there was at the 
beginning of the xiiith century an independent 
Greek enclave (Fallmerayer, Gcschichte des Kaiser- 
Ihums von Trapezunt^ p. 56 ryy.), the so-called 
“Christian Samsun” {Kafir K/nsuni')^ and formed, 
as in Smyrna (see the art. izmIr, ii. 267), with 
the Muslim settlement a double town. Both parts 
were enclosed by walls and only a stone’s throw 
(Ibn ‘Arabshah, ’’Ad^d'ib al-makdur ft Akhhdr 
Tlmur^ Cairo 1285, p. 141) or “half a bowshot” ’ 
(Schiltberger, p. 16, Hakl. Soc. ed. p. 13) apart. 
In the early years of the xivth century the Ge- , 
noese established themselves in Christian Samsun ! 
and held it for over a century (fieyd, Hisioire 
du Commerce du Levant^ i. 553 ryy., ii. 359 ry., 
373); about the year 1425 the last Frankish in- ' 
habitants set the town on fire and sailed off in 
their ships, whereupon the Ottomans entered it 
(Neshrl in Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm.^ col. 475 ; 
wrongly in Heyd, op. cit., ii. 359). ' 

After the withdrawal of the Ilkhans Muslim ! 
.Samsun was in possession of the Isfandiyar-oghiu 
of KastamunJ [q. v.] and was taken from them in 
795 ot 797 A. H. by Bayazid I (Schiltberger, 
p. 14 ryy. ; A^eshrf, in the Z.D.M.G..^ xv. 343 
= I.eunclaviu3, op. cit.., col. 336 ; Sa'd al-Din, i. 
135 J?.; cf. TawariHi-i Al-i ’’Othman., ed. Giese, 
p. 34); in 1404 the town still belonged to Mir 
SulaimSn Celebi, the son of Bayazid I (Clavijo, 
p. 82) ; it was then again occupied by the Isfandiyar- 
oghiu (the date 822 a. h. is given) (Leunclavius, 
Hist. Musulm.., col. 474; Sa'd al-Din, i. 287 ryy.; 
cf. Ibn ‘Arabshah, op. cit.) but .shortly afterwards 
ceded without a fight to Sultan Mehemmed I 
{Tawarlkh-i Al-i ''Othman., ed. Giese, p. 53 = 
Leunclavius, op. cit.., col. 464; ‘Ashik Pasha Zade, 
p. 89 jy.; NesJirl, Sa‘d al-DIn, op. cit.). Samsun 
since then has been under the Turks and became 
the capital of the san^jak of Djanik, which formerly 
belonged to the eyalet of Siwas but in modern 
times has been incorporated in the wilayet of , 
Trebizond. The harbour still retained with Sinope ; 
and Trebizond some importance for trade with 1 
the Crimea, had a shipyard of its own, and in | 
the xviith century was again fortified as a defence j 
against the attacks of the Don Cossacks. Local ■ 
trade was limited to the manufacture and export i 
of hemp ropes etc. and of the popular nardenk , 
(pomegranate syrup). After the cession of the 
Crimea to Russia in the xviii'h century the town , 
began to decline and in 1806 it suffered considerable ! 
damage during the fighting between the rival , 
Derebeys, the Capan-oghlu and the family of 
Djanikli 'All Pasha. It was only with the opening 
of steam navigation in the Black Sea and the i 
development of tobacco-growing in the adjoining 
district of Bafra that the town received an un- | 


2,000 had a century later over 20,000 inhabitants 
(10,000 Turks, 8,000 Greeks and Hellenes, 2,000 
Armenians) and was the most important commercial 
town next to Trebizond on the north coast of 
Asia Minor. We have no more recent information. 

Bibliography. Ewliya, Siyahatnuma, ii. 
77 ry., Constantinople 1314 — 1318 Travels, 

it- 39 Hsdjdji Khalifa Dlihannuma, p. 624; 
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earlier travellers’ notices; to be added; Peyssonel, 
Traiti sur le Commerce de la Mer -Voire, Paris 
17S7, ii. 92 ry. ; Rottiers, Itineraire de Tiflis a 
Constantinople, Brussels 1829, p. 247 — 251; 
Moltke, Briefe arts der Tiirkei p. 196 ryy.; 
A. D. Mordtmann, Anatolien, Hannover 1925, 
p. 80 sqq ; van Lennep, Travels in little knoron 
parts of Asia Minor, London 1870, i. 38 — 60; 
Shakir Shewket, Tarabdzdn Jdrtkjhi, St.mibul 
1294, p. 89 sqq.\ Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 
i. 92 — 105; V. Flottwell, Peterrnanns Mitt., 
Supplement 114, p. 17, 48; Konst.rntinos N. 
Papamichalopulos , neprtiytfrr- sig rav TJarrov, 
Athens 1903, p. 311 — 329 (views and pictures 
of costumes); Stadia Pontica, Brussels 1906 — 
1910, ii. Ill sqq., iii. 1 sqq.\ Salndme of the 
wilayet Trebizond of 1322 A. H., p. 150 — 160 
(views of Trebizond). Plan of the town in the 
Planatlas von Kleinasien of v. Vincke, [F. L.] 
Fischer and v. Moltke, Berlin 1846 — 1854, PI. 
N®. 3. (J- H. Mordtmann) 

al-SAMT, direction, point of the com- 
, pass, a term in frequent use in Arab astronomy 
applied to the length of the arc (angular 
distance) made by any straight line drawn in the 
horizon through the position of the observer with 
respect to the line from east to west. As a circle 
of altitude of the heavens cuts the horizon along 
a straight line, such sections in their deviation from 
the east-west line give the direction by which 
the altitude is characterised. On vertical walls on 
which the so-called inclined sundials {pmnharifat) 
are marked as well as in turning the face towards 
Mekka (kibla) the definition of al-sarnt is of im- 
portance. This is one of the problems of spherical 
astronomy, which the Arabs were able to solve in 
quite a number of ways. 

The plural of al-sarnt is al-samiit. For this we 
can quote references from the language of one of 
the greatest Muslim astronomers, namely Ibn Ytinus 
(f 1009 in Cairo). The title of Chap. xxiv. of his 
famous HakimI Tables, for example, is: Fi Ikhradj 
Khatt N is f al-Hahdr bi ’l-Lrtiflf alladhi Samtahu 
thaldthun lua-ghairuhii min al-Irtifaat allati 
simutuhd mcpluma (Oxford, MS. Hunt. 331, fob 
43r). As will be noticed the adjective ma^lama is 
in the feminine singular, in keeping with the rules 
of Arabic grammar. An inexperienced translator 
of Arabic astronomical texts might very well t.ike 


expected revival of prosperity. Many Greeks and ! a plural like this {surnnt) for a singular and trans- 
Armenians came to it from the interior, especially late al-sumut by “direction” instead of “directions”. 
from Kaisariye and Karaman, and Europeans also According to Nallino in P.S.O., viii., p. 39 ° 
including many Hellenes settled herCj to engage si/nut is a dialectical form of sirnut. By con- 
in the export of local products (tobacco, corn and 1 traction in Spanish and French al-simut became 
hides). The old parts of the town which were azirnut and in this form and with singular mean- 
avoided on account of endemic malaria were burned | ing the word has passed into western languages 
in 1286 (1869) and replaced by modern buildings. ' so that we now speak of the azimuth of an altitude 
New quarters and suburbs also arose on a more of the sun or of a wall etc. 

healthy site, for example the suburb of Kadi-Koy The expression sarnt (ps sernt) al-ra s means the 
inhabited exclusively by Hellenes. The town which ■ direction of the head. Later in Europe the qualifi- 
at the beginning of the xixth century had only i cation al-rcPs was dropped so that in the French 
400 houses with a purely Turkish population of ■ and Spanish spelling only the word zeint remained. 
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al-SAIIT — SAX 


Through eiiors m copying this became zaut, just 
as I.atin translators of the astrcnomy of al-Faighani 
(Alfraganus) made Unfits and then H^nit oat of 
Him;, Hems = Emesa. 

Since, as already mentioned, the Arab^ measured 
the a/dmuth from the east-west line, the meridian 
(J-Jiatt n:sf al-naha/') came nilh them to be an 
azimuth of 90°. Its definition is a necessity for 
finding one's position so that it is ne\er omitted 
in any Arabic zidj and even has t aCi';! specially 1 
devoted to it (the writings on this subject by Ihn I 
al-IIaidiam, Mcnioire sur VcSunut and iUmyirc 
sur la determinnlia/i dc la miridicum i t'c’e la 
dentiiie e.xactltud: cf. F. Woepcke, L'a’^lbre 
d'Omar Alkh.iyydmu^ Paiis 1851, p. 74 and 75, 
are probably no longer extant). 

The arithmetical relation between altitude of the 
sun and azimuth (when the geographical latitude 
of the place and the declination of the sun are 
known) is given in the az i mu t h - 1 ab 1 e s ( Dja- 
dawil al-s:iiiu/) which weie calculated by various 
z\rab .astronomers for the latitude of theii homes; 
cf. e g. Ibn Yunus, Altai al-Samt tva 'l-Ziil li 'in 
Yunus niahlul dakikatan dakikaian^ M.S. Escor.. 924. 

B ib I io ^ r ap hy. G. AV. S. Eeigel, Bimn- 
kuny/t uhir die G/umik der AraUr {Fun l- 
gruien des Oru/tls^ 1S09, i. 429); C. A. Xallino, 
FJimolcgia araba e signincato di ^asuh'' e di 
^azUmit'' con una postilla su ,almii:antarat'' 
in B.S.O., J919, viii. 389; C. Schoy, Das 20. 
Kapitcl der grcssen Hakemitisclun Tafeln des 
Ibn 'Jams: Cher die Berecknung des Azimuts 
aus der Hoke and d^r Hoke aus dent Aziniut 
{Annalen der Ilydrographie und viaritimen 
Mj-teendogie, Hamburg 1920, p. 97—112); do., 

I oer die Ziehung der Mittagslinie^ dem Btiche \ 
liber das Ana'.einina entnommen.jamt dem Beiseis j 
da:u Z'cn Abh 'i-Sald ad~Daiir {Ann d. Hvdrogr. ■ 
u. maritim. Meteorcl.^ 1922, p. 265 — 272). ' 

(C, Schoy) I 

SAMUEL, [See ushmuTi.]. 1 

SAfvlUM, the name of a hot wind in seveial ; 
zirabic speaking countries. The word occurs in ! 
thiee passages of the Kur an, where it is, how- i 
ever, not^ especially applied to the wind. Suia I 
15, 27 it is said^that lYit Djann were created from ! 
the fire of Samum. .Sara 52, 27 the punishment of ' 
the Samum is mentioned; and according to Sura ' 
50, 4, the “people cf the left” were dwelling in ! 
Samum zva-Hantwi. Apparently Muhammad°ap- I 
plies the term to infernal heat. J 

The Hadith uses the word in the same sense - | 
yet the meaning “hot wind” is here coming to j 
the fiont. It is said that Hell takes breath 'two! 
limes a year; “its taking breath in summer is ' 
Samum”. (Tirimdji, DJahannam^ bab 9; cf llin | 
Madja, Zuhd, bab 38), In Eukhari we find' refe- ' 
rence to the opinmn that the hot air during the 
day IS c.illed biarur^ whereas it is called samum 
at night {Bad a I- Aha Ik. bab 4). 

In nemly eveiy traveller's book the samum 
(simum) is mentioned in the sense of the suffo- 
cating wind which is also often called sirocco, 
f rom the innumerable references a few mav be 
picked out. C. M. Doughty mentions it in the 
neighbourhood of M a d aAn .S a I i h as “a droimhtv 
southern wind'' against which the Heduins “co 
vered their faces, to the eyes, with a lap of the 
kerchief”. lie again mentions it between Madina 
and Mekka and tells us that accordimr to the 
l.eduins weak camels may be suffocated by it 


{ 7 'rave/s in Aya'ia J\'seit,i. Cambridge, lS88, i. 
100, iSS). 

In Mekka the north, north-east and east wind 
are called sanuim. When it blows it makes the 
impiesbiun as if it came frum a huge fire through 
the iutcrinediary of gigantic bellows (Snouckllur- 
gronje, J/c^A-iiniyc he Sj'f icfixeci tci' itnd Kedensaricn^ 
N®. 76). The season in which the sun enters the 
constellation of the Viigin (August) has an ex- 
tremely bad icputation in Mekka, because in this 
lime hotn^ ueiind, sdinuin and azyah blow alter- 
nately (/iV. tit ). 

Concerning Egypt, Lane says (Manners and 
Customs^ Intioduction): -Egypt is also subject 
particularly during spring and summer, to the hot 
wind called the “Saruoom’h which is still more 
oppressive than the khamdseen winds, but of much 
shorter duiauon. seldom lasting longer than a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. It gene- 
rally proceeds from the south-east, and carries 
with it clouds of dust and sand”. 

Concerning Kasr-i Shirin [q. v.] Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (d^ lizhat al'-Kiilub^ tiansl. Le Strange. 
Gibb Memorial Fund, vol xxx/ii. , p. 50) says; 
“Its climate is unwholesome for in the hot season 
at most times the (hot) Simum blows”. 

Mas^udi, Murudj al-DJiahab. ed. Paris^ iii. 320 
sq. has a legendary report concerning the Diann 
which according to the verse from the Kur’an 
mentioned above, were created from the fire of 
the samum (translated by K. Basset, Mills et tin 
cenbes^ reetts c-' Id^cndcs arabss^ Paris 1924, i. 57). 

See also A, Mu7>il, Rcisen in Arabia Petraea 
(Vienna 1907— 190S), iii. sq, 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

SAN, now San Ai-HAmAR, a little village 
in lower Egypt, in the province of Sharkiya 
in the district of al-'ArIn to the south of Lake 
Manzala on the Bahr al-Mu'ira (or Muwis), the 
ancient Tanitic arm. The Arabic name corresponds 
to the Hebrew So'an, the Greek and the 

Coptic Djani. 

Ihii toM'n, which was the capital of the dynasty 
of the Shepherd Kings, had been long in ruins 
by the time of the Arab conqucbt. The ancient 
town, notably the temples, had fallen to pieces 
and no Arab author mentions them: their remains 
nevertheless still form the most considerable group 
of ruins in the Delta. A single text recalls its 
fame in quoting San among the Towns of the 
jMagicians. 

A passage in the Chionicle of John of Nikiu (transl. 
otenberg, p. 540J shows that in the seventh century 
It was a little town, since the same governor admi- 

nisteicdIHiarbeta(Farbait— modern Ilurbait), ?an, 
Basta, Balka Taiabiya = Copt. 

and Sanhiu. Thi-, district really comprised five 
contiguous pagarchies, ^:xp( 3 xi^o^, Tav/;, BaviSatrTOi;, 
and 

Ihe zVrab kilra^ founded on the pag.irchy of 
Ta-up «as called after two places, .San and Iblil; 
the latter, which is found in Coptic in the form 

cannot, however, be exactly located. The 

I'u/a of San and Iblil contained 46 villages (40 
m ai-Dimashki) stretching to the north-east up to 
^Tf rontier, and included besides Sanhur 

ll T towns of al-Farama (I'eluse) and 

^ hinocoUira). The southern boundary 
north of a line Hurbait — Fakus, although 



SAN — SAN'A’ 
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the latter formed part of the kura of Tarabiya. very harsh for Turkey on account of the great 

i he kura of Tumaiy ( 1 umaiy al-Amdid) bordered area of territory which was given to the newly 

°° formed principality of ISulgaiia and the hime iu- 

and Iblil ended on the banks of the Buhairat demnity demanded by Russia. The Berlin °Con- 

(Lake Manzala). ^ ^ gress, summoned on the Initiative of England, 

We nave almost no historical information re- considerably ameliorated the conditions of the pre- 

garding the town, which had been the see of a liminary peace and annulled the latter. Pence with 

Coptic bishop (there is no mention later than the Russia was finally concluded in Constantinople on 

fifth century a. d.). We only know that bodies of Feb. 8, 1879. 

the tribes of KFu^ain, Laldim and Djudham settled In 1909 San Stefano was again in the public 
m this region. ^ The geographer Yakut gives no eye after the Turkish counter-ievulution of Maich, 
details and one is surprised not to find it mentioned which ultimately led to the deposition of ^Abdul- 
in the cen^^uses of Ibn Mammati, Ibn Dukmak and Hamid. On April 19 of this year the first con- 
Ibn al-^i an, ^ although in quoting the old lists stitutionalist troops hurriedly appeared here from 
of ^w/iTs, al-Kalka^andi says it is unknown. The Salonica. Immediately the deputies of the com- 
norice by ^Ali Pa^a Mubarak is simply a trans- mittee Ittihad-u TerakkV' went to San Stefano 
lation of an article by Quatremere. It is not known and constituted the national assembly in the Yacht 
at what period San received the surname of al- Club under the presidency of Abu ’l-Diya Tew flk 
Ha^ar (San “of the stones ’), which is found in Bey, who was succeeded as president by Ahmed 
Bgypt attached to several places near which there Rida on April 21. Next da)' the whole senate 
a^e important ruins, e.g. Bahbit al-Had]ar (Tseum), joined the assembly which placed all power in 
Sa al-I^adjar (Saio). the hands of the army. MahmUd ^ewket Pasha 

Bibliography, Ibn “^Abd al-Hakam, ed. became commander-in-chief and on April 24 
Torrey, p. 142 1435 Bynax. ethiop,^ in the Constantinople was entirely in the hands of the 

PairoL vii. [212], 228; \ akut, ed. constitutionalists. During these events the whole 

\\ ustenj'eld, 1.99, iii. 364; al-Kalkashandi, Subh Turkish fieet appeared before San Stefano to sub- 
ai-A'sha,^ iii. 3^6; al-MakuzI, Khitat,^ ed. \Viet, mit to the army. 

111. 194; Guide Joanne^ p. 372; Baedeker, Egypt^,^ B ih i iog rap h y\ von Hammer, Coustautiuo- 

P* 172 J J. Maspero, V Organ milit. de VEg, polls und der Bosporus^ Pestli 1S22, ii, 9 sq.\ 

byzantine^ p, 135 — 136; J« Maspeio and G. Wiet, Sami, Kamus al~A^lari^ i. 505; F. Schrader, 

Materiaux pour serv. a la giogr. de PEgypU^ Kcnstantinopd,, Tubingen 1917, p* 1 15; de la 

P* 2 3 i 107, Ii6, 119, 137, 174 — 177, 179 — Jonquiere, Histoire de VEmplre Otlonian^ Paris 

180, 183, 184, 1S6, where the remainder of the 1914, _ii, 242 sqq. (J. H. Kramers] 

literature is given. SAN^A^, the capital of Yam an, lies on 

(G. Wiet) the eastern Sarat in a mountain valley w'hich is 

^ SAN STEFANO, in Turkish Aya Stefanos, a open to the west as far as the chain which belongs 

little town on the sea of Marmora, twelve to the Djabal ‘^Aiban, while immediately to the east 
miles west of Constantinople. It probably takes j the town is overshadowed by the I^abal Nukum 

its name from an old church (according to von which rises 1600 feet above it. Its situation is 

PlammerJ but it is not certain whether San 1 15^ 23' N. Lat. and 44® 12^ E. Long. As the town is 
Stefano is the ancient Hagios Stephanos, which 7200 feet above sea-level the climate is temperate, 
was one of the places which Mehemmed the particularly as in summer regular winds blow’ 
Conqueror occupied before the investment of through the day. In winter the temperature falls to 
Constantinople (Ducas, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1834, zero at night which brings ice, which, however, 
p. 258, speaks of the Tvpyix rov uyi'ov trs^xvav disappears again with day. In spring and in mid- 
(Tv'j ToAe/zw). The Crusaders landed in its neigh- summer, especially July, it rains a great deal. Very 
bourhood on June 23, 1203, before the Latin dry summers are a raie but disastrous exception, 
conquest of Constantinople. San Stefano lay off Two streams run under cover through San'a’' to 
the great road from Constantinople to Adrianople, the Wadi ’ 1 -^arid. They are only full after rain, 
which passed through Kucuk Cekmedje (Ponte A regular supply of good water is provided by 
Picolo) 2V2 niiles to the east of it and has never an aqueduct from the Nullum. The soil of the 
been of any strategic or economic importance, plateau is of volcanic origin but earthquakes are 
Ewliya Celebi does not mention it. Since the be- very rare (eg. one in 657= 1259) and those in- 
ginning of the nineteenth century wealthy inha- significant. Lava foims the building material of 
bitants of the capital have been building country- the better houses while the humbler, and even the 
houses here so that it has now become a pleasure city wall, are built of mud. The scanty wood supply 
resort for the citizens of Constantinople, easily of the plateau, little tamarisks (I'a/Z/u), t/arcw-trecs 
leached by railway. The population itself is en- is only of importance as a supply of fuel for the 
lirely Greek and numbers about 2000 souls. market in San'a’. Thin transparent sheets of marble 

The town acquired a place in history by the are still used, as they once were on the citadel 
preliminary peace of San Stefano which was signed of Ghumdan, as windows in the upper-class houses, 
theie on March 3, 1878, between Turkey (re- The industries for which the town was noted in 
presented by Safuet Pasha and SaM-uIIah Pasha) the middle ages, like the smelting of silver and 
and Russia (represented by Count Ignatieff and the manufacture of the once famous Yamani cloths 
NelidofT), a truce having previously been agreed have declined considerably. The short curved \ anian 
upon at Adrianople on the previous January 31. swords generally worn, with bone hilts adorned 
The Russian headquarters were in S.an Stefano with silver, are still made there. Large well kept 
on this occasion^ the house where the treaty was gardens are aLo found withiu the fi^rineily more 
signed lias been destroyed by an earthquake. The J thickly populated town. All the fruits of the tem- 
couditions of peace (text in N’ouveou Reciieil Ge- | pemte zone are cultivated: apricots, peaches, ap- 
neuil de Tralles,^ Series, iii. 246 — 256) w'ere | pies, quinces, wine-grapes and fragrant herbs. Ihe 
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sa: 

Turki have also acclimatised all kinds of veget- 
ables including the potato. The date-palm is only 
ornamental at this high level. Coffee is grown, 
notably on the slopes of the Nukuin. 

The present town, the population of which is 
estimated at 18,000, has three quarters. The Ar.rb 
quarter stretches from the citadel at the foot of the 
Nuktiin westwards until it joins up with the once 
separate suburb Bir al-A^^dhab with fine gardens 
and the official buildings and public offices. About ^ 
5.000 Jews live away to the west in the crowded 
Ka' al-Vahud. Outside the south wall He the 
barracks and close to the north wall the tiny town 
of Sha'ub. Of the dozen gates only four are usually 
opened. The chief mosque with two minarets, the 
so-called “little Ka"ba", probably the old “Kails” 
(see below), is almost in the centre of the -Arab 
town, which still contains many palaces built by- 
various ruling families that have succeeded one 
another here. The most important of these is the 
residence of the Imams, Bustan al-AIutawakkil, in 
the north-west of the Aiab town. .Among public 
buildings .‘yan'a’ has a large hospital, a dispensary, 
about 12 baths, 3 schools, including a technical 
school and a printing-press. 

The routes for traffic are very difficult 
through the mountainous country. The descent 
towards the Red Sea is made towards Hudaida. 
With a view to safety the roads generally lead 
round the tops of the valleys, for example the 
Wadi .Sunfur with its gentle descent. The road, 
for example, at Karn Wa'l (Deer-Horn) south of 
the Djabal Hadur NabI Shu'aib rises to about 
9,000 feet and then descends to about 5,000, 
climbing through the passes of the coffee-growing 
range of Haraz at Manakha to a height of 7,200 | 
feet again and drops down to the Tihama just ! 
outside of Badjil. It takes the regular Turkish post, 
earned by riding camels in the Sarat, 2'/2 to 3 
days to cover the distance from .San'a’ to Hudaida, 
which is about 100 miles as the crow flies. This 
route has also a telegraph line which links up with 
the Syrian-.Aiabian system. The road to the site 
of the ancient Ma’rib [q. v.], which is 75 miles 
E. N. E. in a straight line, and from the region of 
which salt is still brought to San'a’, begins by 
going round either north or south the outer spurs 
lying east of the town and then descends to the 
Ifjawf through the Wadi Dhana with its plentiful 
water-supply. For the road from north to south 
via A'arim, the ruins of Zafar, Djnnad and al-Huta 
to ^Adan and via .Sa^da, Bisha and Turaba to 
Mekka see above, i. 368 sq. But the pilgrim and \ 
commercial traffic to Mekka instead of following 
this route through the mountain along, begins by- 
striking straight across in the direction of the Wadi 
Surdud, and from al-Mahdjam, about 25 miles N. of 
Hudaida, onwards and then uses the Tihama road 
lunning northwards from ‘Adan via Zabid. 

Although .San'a’ is a very ancient town, no 
mention of it has as yet been found in the Minaean 
and Sabaean inscriptions so far studied, and there 
is just a possibility that it is mentioned m the 
ifimyar period if the .S/Ziz mentioned in the in- 
scription Glaser 424, line 13, is our .San'a’; this 
inscription would date from the middle of the first 
centuiy a. i). if the king of Saba^ and Dhu Raidan 
in line 3, Ilisharh Vahdlb, who wins a victory 
at or over .SVzi, can be identified with the Elisar 
of the Periplns marls Erythraei^ § 26 (see E. 
Glaser, Die Abesshtier in Arabien und Afrika^ *895, 


JA" 

p liq sqq.-. M. ll.irlm.inu, JJer islamische Orient^ 
1909, ii. 130 r././.). I-cgcud and poctiy have more 
to tell us, inspired by the vast ruins of the castle 
of Ghumdan [q. v.]. Shem was the builder of the 
town and cattle and .AziTl their ancient name. As 
this latter w.rs possibly only- taken at a later date 
by lew-s and Alusliins from fjcnesis, x. 27, the 
suggestion that in S.in a we have the Uzal of the 
Bihte is as unceitain as Sprenger's e.xplanation 
(ZJ;V alte Geoyraphie Arabtens, 1875, § 294) of 
San’a' as the Menambis hasileion of Ptolemy, Geo^r.^ 
book vi., chap, vii., § 38, or Glaser’s assertion 
(op. cit.^ p. 122, and Skizse d. Gesch. it. Geopr. 
Arabiens^ ii. [1890], p. 3 ‘Oi 4 ^ 7 ) ‘hat the old 
name was Tafklh and that the present name has been 
brought from the region of Ma'rib. 

It was only- when with the Abyssinian in- 
vasion A'aman became involved in the struggle for 
world supremacy betw-een Rome and Persia that 
.San^a’ is definitely known to have assumed the 
prominent part which it henceforth played down 
to the present Jay in hpper \aman and with 
occasional interruptions in the whole of A aman. 
Only a few of the events of these fourteen centuries, 
in which the history of Yaman is reflected in the 
story of this single town, can be briefly given. 
About 530 A. D. after the overthrow of the Jewish 
king Dhu Nuwas, who is said to have persecuted 
the Christians in San'a’ also, .Abraha arose and after 
disposing of his .Abyssinian rival Aryat made the 
town the seat of the Abyssinian viceroy. He en- 
riched the town with the Christian cathedral, the 
Kalis or Kulais (^eii/esia). The materials are said 
to have been brought from the ruins of Ma’rib 
and the workmen and the mosaics to have been 
sent by the Byzantine emperor. Summoned by the 
old A'amanf ruling family of Dhu A'azan, Wahraz, 
Khusraw I Anusharwan’s general, about 570 drove 
the son and second successor of Abraha, Masruk, 
from the town and established there at first a 
system of joint administration with the DhG \ azan, 
then Persian rule alone, which was, it is re- 
corded, in the hands of his son, grandson and 
great-grandson after him. In the year 10 (631), 
according to some stories two years earlier, the 
fifth governor, Badham, adopted Islam. In the same 
year 10, Muhadjir b. Abi {,'maiya b. al-Mughlra 
was sent to San'a’ to collect the taxes for the 
A’aman. In the following year the town was for 
three months in the hands of the anti-prophet 
'Abhala b Ka'b al-Aswad, who entrenched himselt 
in Ghumdan. On the death of Muhammad, his 
rising became merged in the general struggle for 
I the independence of the Yaman, the principal 
I champion of which was again one of the Dhu 
I A'azan, 'Amr b. Ma'di Kaiib. The Medina govern- 
[ ment found most suppoit with the arabicised Persian 
! nobles, the Abna' [q.v.]. In II (632), Fairuz the 
I Dailami, with the help of al-Muhadjir, was able 
I to restore Mu.slim supremacy in San's’ and Upper 
I A'aman. It was probably in this fierce fighting that 
1 the fortress of Ghumdan rvas destroyed, which, 

I according to the legend, must have been rebuilt 
once before in the Himyar period by 'Amr b. Abi 
I ^arh b. A'ahsab, who is known from inscriptions, 
i After the conquest comparative quiet prevailed, 
particularly as the leaders in Medina de.alt gently 
and tactfully with the notables in and near San'a’. 
A'a'la b. Munya whom 'Umar I appointed successor 
I to al-Muhadjir was still in this office on the accession 
I of "Ali. The latter dismissed him and appointed 



“^Ubaid Allah b. 'Abbas as, at least so al-Ya'kubI, 
ii. 208 sq.^ tells us, Talha refused to be moved to the 
provincial oftice to San'a^, but with al-Zubair seized 
all the taxes of the Vaman, which Va'la had taken 
with him from San'a"' to Mekka. But 'Ubaid Allah 
or his successor was driven from San'a’ by Busr 
b. Aryat by order of Mu'awiya I, according to 
some versions as early as 40 (660), that is even 
before the assassination of 'All. 

There are proverbial sayings such as “farther 
than SanV” or “everyone, even the shepherd on 
the hills of SanV” (al-Tabari, i. 2752; iii. 2472). 
When the centre of Islam was removed to Syria 
and then to the ‘^Irak, Upper Yaman appealed 
even more remote, and its history was in keeping 
with this. Three forces were resisting the Caliphate, 
fighting one another, or in certain cases supporting 
one another: native princes, ambitious governors 
and leaders of sects, who taught their views far 
from the capital and endeavoured to put them 
into practice by founding states; even the arch- 
heretic 'Abd Allah b. Saba [q.v.] is described as 
“one of the men of San'a'”. Although lack of 
notice is no proof of quiet in this remote town, 
the Umaiyads seem to have had a firm grip of 
San'a^ Even when the Umaiyad Caliphate was 
breaking up, the general Ibn 'Atiya was able in 
130 (747 — 748) to send to Marwan II from San'a^ 
the head of 'Abd Allah b. Hamza, who had set 
himself up there as Kharid]! caliph. The situation 
soon became more difficult under the 'Abbasids. 
Homage was not paid to al-Hadl at all. Under 
Harun al-RashId, his fifth governor, Hammad al- 
Barbarl, only succeeded after a nine years’ struggle 
in bringing the rebel Hamdanid aUHaisam b 'Abd 
al-MadjId a prisoner from al-Sarat to San'a^ At this 
time, about 188 (803), the town was almost in | 
ruins. Things became no better at the beginning | 
of the third century when the 'Alid Ibrahim b. 
Musa b. Dja'far al-L^azzar (the “butcher”) ruled 
from San'a" to Mekka, half as an adventurer for 
his own hand and half as an official governor. The 
attitude of his opponent, the W^ali Hamdawaih b. 
Mahan, was no less ambiguous. In the end the 
government had to resort to Turkish praetorian 
generals. Not later than 256 (S69) the Ya'furids 
of the tribe of the Hiwali became masters of San'a^ 
by a compromise, it is true, by the terms of which 
Muhammad b. Ya'fur gave the caliph al-Mu tamid 
mention in ^utba and paid tribute to theZiyadids 
at Zabld. Even their rule was often interrupted 
in the town itself. On the accession of Muhammad s 
son, Ibrahim, in 279 (892) his palace was set on 
fire by citizens of the rival tribe of Shihab and 
the Abna^, who were usually at enmity with the 
latter. U'wc bodies of Shi'ls then attacked Sana ; 
from the north, from Sa'da, the ZaidI \ah)a b, 
al-Husain who occupied the town for the first time 
for four or five months in 288 (901); from the 
south, with the fortiess of al-^Iudllaikhira (see 
above, i. 369=^) as his base, the Karmatian 'All 
b. al-Fadl controlled the town at the beginning 
293 (905) at first for two or three months 
from its castle. In the never-ending struggle between 
Ya'furids, Zaidls, Karmatians, mutinous clients of 
the Ya'furids of the family of Tarif, 'Abbasid 
governors and generals, San'a^ was taken no less 
than twenty times in the twelve years from the 
first entry of Yahya to the end of the century 
(913 A. D.); it three times surrendered after ne- 
gotiations, and was besieged unsuccessfully some 
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five more times. According to al-Mas^udl, ii. 55, 
San'a’ had a quieter and brilliant period after the 
death of the Karmatian, under the YaTurid As'ad 
b. Ibrahim, from 303 — 332 (915 — 943). On his 
death family dissensions brought back the old 
turmoil. The Zaidi Mukhtar, grandson of Yahya, 
took the town in 345 (956) but was murdered in 
the same year. The streets and quaiters of the 
town became a battlefield for the feuds of the two 
tribal groups of I^awlan and Ilamdan. Behind 
the chief of the latter, al-Dahhak, was the now 
restored power of the Ziyadids of Zabid. But in 
377 (987) or 379 (989) the last important YaTurid 
of San'a^, 'Abd Allah b. Kahtan, was once more 
able to exact retribution and destroy Zabld. 'Abd 
Allah had been able to secure the support of the 
still numerous Karmatians and ofticially recogniseil 
the caliphate of the Fatimids. The Sulaihids 
followed the same policy; the first of them. 'All 
b. Muhammad, as Fatimid dal made San'a’ his 
headquarters about 453 (1061) and after half a 
centurj' put an end to the unrest which had been 
increased by the fact that the Zaidi Imams, who 
penetrated among the hostile tribes from Sa'da 
from time to time, quarrelled among themselves. 
When Queen Saiyida Hurra moved the seat of 
government to Djubla in Lower Yaman, her re- 
lations, the Yamids, held the town for her for 
another decade or so, until in 492 (1098) Hatim 
b. al-Ghashim made himself independent there. 
His dynasty, the Hamdanids, reigned till the in- 
vasion of the Yaman by Saladin’s brother Turaoshah 
in 569 (1174), interrupted in the usual way by 
family quarrels, by another Yamid interregnum, 
and especially by the Zaidi Imam of Sa'da and 
Nadjran, Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Mutawakkil. 

But even* the fifty-five years of Aiyubid rule 
showed that San'a^ could not be held firmly by a 
dibtant power. The Hamdanid 'All aM\aliid b. 
Hatim, who had established himself in the mountain 
fortress of Birash about two hours to the east of 
San'a’, in 583 (11S7) destroyed the city walls, the 
castle and the greater part of the towm of San'a\ 
In 595 (1199) and again in 611 (1214) we find 
the Imam 'Abd Allah al-Mansur holding the town 
for a brief period. The suzerainty of the Rasulids 
[q.v.] of Ta'izz over San'a^ began in 626 (1229) 
at first with vigour. The governors, usually princes 
or Kurd officers, visited the town and the sultans 
themselves often came also. It was at first rarely 
and only for brief periods captured by the Imams 
e.g. in 648 (1250) or 671 (1271). It was not till 
a century later that Zaidi power was again restored. 
The Imam Salah b. 'All was not only able to 
make himself secure in San'a" but lepeatedly to 
attack Zabid, 'Adan and Ta'izz from it in the 
years 777—793 (l375— 1390- His successois were 
able to ward off successfully the new Tahirid kings 
of lower Yaman; the first of these, 'Amir b. lahir 
b. Mu'aw'wada was only able to enter the town 
temporarily in 861 (1456)* lo 9^3 Kurd 

al-Husain, admiial of the second-last Mamluk Sultan 
Kansuh [q. v.] al-Ghiiri, took the town to which 
tile latter sent the Mekkan Shaiif Barakat II b. 
Muhammad b. Barakat I as Wali in 922 (151b)', 
but ’in the very next year it was regained by the 
Imam Yahya Shaiaf al-Din. ^^hen the Ottomans 
put an end to the Mamltik dynasty they had to 
fight to gain the ^lamluk possessions. In 953 (^ 54 ^) 
Ozdemir Pasha entered San'a ; in 103S (1628) 
Haidar Pasha capitulated to the Imam Muhammad 

10 
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of the KaiimI line which held the town till 10S7 
(1676). Then followed a peiiod of fighting among 
rival Imams; the native notables, the lleloum 
tribes and the never completely ei.terminate J 
Karmatians thereby gained considerable freedom of 
action and foreign powers also seized opp jituuities 
for intervention. Devastating Bedouin inrasioiis in 
1233 (1818) were repeated in 1251 (1S35), nhich 
induced the Imam al-Nasir in 1253 (1836 — 1837^ 
to negotiate for the sale of the town to the 
Egyptian Pa^a Mehmed 'Ali. The Turkish general 
Kibrisli Tawfik Pasha was admitted to the town 
by the Imam in 1265 (1S49). His troops were 
massacred within two days and next year the 
Imam was deposed by the Mekkan Sharif Mu- 
hammad b. 'Awn who intervened. lie appointed a 
rival Imam who was, however, not able to protect 
the town; in 1267 (1S51) and 1269 (1S53) the 
town was again invaded. Dating the Dttoman le- , 
conquest by Mukhtar Pasha, S.an'a’ was taken by- 
storm in 12SS (1871) and made the capital of the 
wilayet of Yaman and headquarters of the viirh 
Ottoman Army Corps. But the Zaidis were not 
disposed of. In the spring of 1905 the Ottomans 
had to vacate the town and the country round 
before the Imam Mahmud Vahya b. Hamid al-Din. 
Although they regained it m the autumn, it took 
fully five yeais to secure a rather p.rrIous restoration 
of the Tuikibh position. After the Gieat War 
Mahmud Vahya was recognised ,as Loid of .b.in'a' 
and Yaman by the Treaty of Sevies on Aug. 
10, 1920. 

^ In spite of its remoteness and its turbulent 
history, San'a’ has been able to make its con- 
tributions to ^fusliin learning. It was here that 
'Abid b. Shariya, by his historical tales, laid the 
foundation for the fame which induced .Mu'f.wiya I 
to summon him to his court. Hi, younger colleague 
IVahb b. .Munabbih. who died m .‘janV, was also 
celebrated by his fellow-citizens as their first authority 
on the Km’an. In the second century SaiYa^ was 
visited by many collectors of tiaditio'ns,' including 
Alimad b. IIanb.al and Vahya b. Ma'in, who studied 
with 'Abd ai-Razzak b. Hammam b. \aff who 
died in Saifa’ ut 211 (S27). SanTr is also noted 
as the place of birth and death of the poet 
giammarian and histoiian, but above all genealogist 
and geopapher, al-Hamdaiil [q. v.]. Of the ImSins 
ot ban a very many of them have done somethin^ ' 
to inciease the bulk at least of liteiature- this 
veiy fact provoked the other f.rctions to a similar 
activity. Christians survived for a long time among 
the various groups of Muslims and the Jews or 
they may have settled again there at the time of 
the greatest expansion of the Xestori.an Church- 
225 (Sqoj dho.mas of 
-\iarjfa nc J :>ook of Govoners^ ed. Uinl-fe, i. 2'’<Sl 

mentions Mar Petius as contemporary bishon'^of 
\ aman and SanV. 

'pe first Euiopean to reach San'r was the ' 
Italian Barthema as a piismcr in 1508. The first 
explorer whose goal was either ban'a= or to reach 
Ae country of Ma'nb fiom it, was Carsten Xiehuhr 
m 1763. While the yield of inscription's tom 

San a and vicinity has been slight, valuable col- . 
icctious of manuscripts were obtained there bv ' 
Glaser, I.andberg, Caprutti and Barchault. ; 

ntbliog 7 -aphy. .S,ana’ is often dealt with 
tiy Arab geographer and travellers. In addition 
to \akut we may mention as valuable for eco- ' 
nomic details also al-MukaddasI {B. G. . 1 . ii, ) 


Ibn K]i(irdd-lhl)ih iv.)^ Ilm Ha\sk:il 

ii.), Niisir-i Khu-vraw (cd. Sclicfcr, i8Sj); Ibii 
ed. IxfiLinery and Sanguinetli, 1853 — 
1S5S: C'vpccially al-I I.'.indanr.-, Ifjazirat 

ed. D.'ll Mailer, 1SS4 1 ). H. Muller, 
Du li'ii .S. ’A 1 or Su lot abuns (.S’.//. 

Ak. U'u'ft, vul, \A\. and \c\ii.). — In addition 
to the Aiabic uniser^al hi>torie'i cf. Noldeke, 
Ges<.hichto Jj? Porjjr uf:J Arabcr z. 7 ,t. dcr Sosa- 
fiulon^ I.ei leu 1879: Kay, Yamaji, its carlv me- 
diaeval A/VAv r. Kondon 1S92; al-I<hazradji, TJu 
poarl-st/ in^'s. inlroj. anil iransl. by Kedhouse ; ed. 
Muhammad "Asal in the Gibb Memorial Series, 
vol. iii. : C. van Arendunk. De opkomst van het 
Zaid'utisohe Lnamaat in Yemcn^ Leiden 1919; 
Ahmad RaMiid, TurVA-i Yemen zoa-Sa/dil'’^ Stam- 
bul 1921 : M. Hartmann, Der islaniische Orient^ 
ii.. Leipzig 1909; historical survey in 
\ahya b. al-Husain b, al-Mu aiyad al-Vamani, 
Afiba' al-Zamln^ MS. Berlin 9745; al-Kibsi, 
Al-Ldta if al-s.un\a. ibid.^ X'®. 9746. — C. 
Niebuhr. Rcis.bcschrcibunp nack Arabien^ Co- 
penhagen 1774* 410 C. I. Seetzen in 

Y. von Zachj Monatlichc Correspondenz^ 1S13, 
xvii. iSo ////,. xviii. 353 sqq.\ Ch. J. Crutten- 
doa 111 the fcurnal of th: London Royal Gco^r. 
A'V., 1S38, via.: Jacob Sahr, Ehcn Saiir^ i, 
Lyck 1S66 (Hebreu-). ^ec also the narratives of 
the journeys through Sandi' by Arnaud and 
Halovy in the J.A,. 1S43 and 1S72; Zehme, 
Arabicn nnd die Araber sell hitnderl Jahren^ 
Halle 1S75, p, 56 sqq,\ Manzoni, El Yemtu^ 
Rome 1SS4, p. 100 sqq.\ Glaser in Petermanns 
Mitledunqen. 1SS6, xxxiii. i sqq,\ Hogarth, 
The Penetration of Arabia^ London 1905 ; II. 
Burchardt in the Z. G. Erdk, Berl..^ 1902, p. 
593 A. J. B. Wavell, A modern Pilgrim 
in Mecca and a siege in Sanaa^ London 1912, 
p. 22$ sqq. (R. STR0THM.\NN) 

SANAD. [See hnad]. 

SANA'I, Aiiu 'l-Maud Maijdld b. Al>am, of 
Ghazni, was one of the most famous poets 
at the court of the later Ohaznavid kings^ where 
his contemporaries were Saiyid Hasan, ‘Cthmaii 
Mukhtaii, \-VU Fatlu and Mahmud Warruk. He 
gained liu livelihood as a court poet by writing 
\erses in praise of the king and of the leading 
men in the state, but one day. oveihearmg a well- 
known eccentric of Miazni drink confusion to ‘‘the 
wretched Sana i, who spent his time in composing 
mendacioui, veise-, in praise of the great and 
would be obliged to lemain silent when asked, 
at the Day of Judgement, what he had done for 
frod , he wa-, oveicumc with remorse and left 
Ghazni for Marw, where he led the religious life 
as a di.dpk of the bljaibh Abu Va^kfib Vasuf. 

I his occuued in the reign of Ibiahim (1059 — 1099), 
tic eleventh Ling of the Ghaznavid dynasty. 

iOaides a Dizcdn ^ containing 30,000 verses, 
Sana i wiotc the IJadikat al-FfaJfika^ a didactic 
poem on morals and religion, of which the doc- 
tors of thi law at Ghazni disapproved so strongly 
that they sent it to Baghdad, with a view to its 
condemnation by the leading juiists and theologi- 
an-5^ o Islam, but were disappointed by a decision 
vyluch pronounced the liook to be orthodox. After 
Triv .San.a i rctumeii to Ghazni, but continued to 
eail the icligioua life. [ItcMdes the nadlkat 
//-f' rnore MatJinazrT?,^ viz. Tarlk 

a QLxrUnZt ,ia^ Sxir aldlhad ild 'l-MaKid, 

vuinama^ Ixhh,a„ia and ^AkbiTima. The /fudikal 



was commented upon by 'Abd al-Latif b. 'Abd 
Allah al-‘’Abbasi, who wrote in the time of the 
Mughal Empeior Shah Djahan], 

It is said that Ilahram (mS — H52). the fif- 
teenth king of the Ghaznawid dynasty, offered his 
sister 111 marriage to Sanah, who begged that he 
might be excused, as he sought neither wealth 
nor worldly rank. As the year of his death 526 
(1131) as well as 576 (1181) is given; the latter 
is, however, very improbable. 

Bibliography. Ethe in Grumir. der Iran. 
Phil.., ii. 282 — 284; Browne, A Literary Histo) v 
of Persia from Firdaiosi to SalJi.^ p. 317 sqq . ; 
Stephenson in the Introduction of his edition 
of the first book of the Hadihat.^ p. vi. — xxxiii. ; 
Rieu, Catalogue and Supplefuent (InAisx s. v. Sa- 
niPi)-., Ethe, Cat. of Persian Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office.^ i. col. 570 sqq.\ 
Sachau-Ethe, Catalogue of the Persian . . . Ma- 
ntcscripts in the Bodleian Library.^ i. col. 463 
sqq . : Sprenger, A Catalogue of the .... manu- 
scripts of the Libraries of the King of Oudh.^ 
P- 557 ^<II-\ Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore {Persian Poets'. Firdausi to Maps), 
p. 69 ryy. ; 'Awft, Lubab al-Albab.^ ed. Browne, 
p. 252 sqq.'^ Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al-ShiLarP, 
ed. Browne, p. 95Jyi/.; Lutf 'All Beg, -d/.rxiif’in/u, 
Bombay 1299, p. loS sqq. 

Editions: Bizedn, Tihian 1274; Lfadikat., 
Bombay 1275, Lucknow 1304; The First Book 
of the Hadiqatu 'l-LIaqlqat .... of the Hakim 
Abu 'l-Majd Majdud Sana! of Ghjzna., ed. and 
translated by J. Stephenson (Bibl. Indica, New 
Series, X®. 1272), Calcutta 1911. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SANAM (a., plur. asnani) is explained in the 
dictionaries and the commentaries of the Kur’an 
as meaning “an object which is worshipped be- 
sides God'’, and it is as a rule distinguished fiom 
the woid tvathan (plur. atothaii) as being a thing 
having shape and made of stone, wood or metal, 
while the latter is almost synonymous with “pic- 
ture or painting”. This is also the explanation 
given by Ibn al-Kalbl in his Kitab al-.4snam. 
The Aiabic dictionaries state further that it is a 
word of foreign origin, derived from the word 
shanam.^ but do not know the language from 
which it is borrowed. According to the European 
philologists, it is etymologically identical with 
Hebrew Selem “image”. A deity named .S-I-m 
occurs in the Aramaic inscription of Taima’. Cf. 
further J. Helm in Festschrift-Sachau^ Berlin 1915. 
p. 36 sqq. The word occurs five times in the 
Kiir’an (vi. 74; vii. 134; xiv. 38; xxi. 58 and 
xxvi. 71) and is frequently mentioned in traditions, 
though not as often as the woid IVathan. From 
the description of the idols worshipped by the 
pre-islamic Arabs, enumerated by Ibn al-Kalbi, 
the word .Sanam appears to apply to objects of 
very varying character. Some were actu.al sculptures 
like Fliibal, Isaf and Na’ila; so were the other 
idols set up round the Ka'ba. Muhammad when 
he entered Mekka as victor is stated to have struck 
them in the eyes with the end of his bow before 
he had them dragged down and destroyed by fire. 
Others were trees like al-'Uzza and many were 
mere stones like al-Lat. Stones aie well-known as 
objects of worship by the Semites in general and 
the traditionist al-Darimi states early in the first 
chapter of his Mtisnad that in the time of paganism 


the Arabs, whenever they found a stone remarkable 
for its shape, colour or size, set it up as an object 
of worship. These stones called Kitnib (plur. Ansab) 
had libations poured over them and were circum- 
ambulated as a special act of worship. There can 
be no doubt that the Black Stone in the Ka'ba is 
but a survival of this stone-worship. Ibn al-Kalbi 
states that the Arabs were not content with setting 
up stones for idols, but even took such stones 
with them on their journeys. The word Sanam, 
however, does not mean a “god’’; it always appears 
to have a derogatory meaning. For this reason it 
IS found only very rarely in verses ascribed to 
poets of the time of paganism. The passages are 
so few which I have found that I can enumerate 
them; the verses are by Zaid b. T\mr b. Nufail 
(Ibn al-Kalbl, Kitab al-Asnam.. p. 22, 2 = Ibn 
Hishain, 5 Jra, p. 145, 10), Rashid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-SulamI (Asnam., p. 31, 10 = Khtzana^ iii. 245, 12), 
and most instructive of all is the verse of '.\bid b. 
al-'Abras (Z)Zii' 5 «, ed. Lyall, ii., verse 6 = .lsnam., 
P- 4)- “And they took in exchange for their 
god Va'^bub an idol’’. In the poetry after Islam 
the word is used by al-Kutami {PJu’a/t, ed. Barth, 
23. verse 25) and Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat (ed. Rhodo- 
kanakis, 61, verse 27) in the ordinary meaning of 
“idol, Gotze”. The numerous names of Arabic idols 
with all that can be traced about them m ancient 
Arabic literature are found in the works named in 
the bibliography. In the Kur’an are named as idols 
of the past Wadd, Suwa', Yaghuth, Ya'uk and 
Nasr. The chief idols still worshipped in the Hidjaz 
at the time of the Prophet were al-T'zza, al-Lat, 
Manat, which were female godheads, and Flubal, 
who seems to have been the chief male idol; his 
statue was of red granite. 

The enumeration of the names of the idols does 
not really belong to this article as the proper name 
for them is probably covered by the word lYusub. 
As deities the various idols had special attendants 
(Slidin., plur. Sadana), whose office was in most 
cases hereditary and who accepted sacrifices brought 
by the worshippers, performed the sacrifice and 
smeared the idol with the blood of the victim. 
The worship was not continuous, but appe.rrs to 
have been once or twice a year at the beginning 
of autumn and spring. Then the worshippers in 
their circumambulation would touch or kiss the 
idol, the object being to derive from the godhead 
some of its latent powers. These festivals of wor- 
ship were the cause of the peculiar Semitic custom 
of pilgrimages to venerated deities. Though the 
gods had their special places and were particular 
to certain tubes, other tribes would come to them 
from great dist.auces during the so-called Holy 
Months when warfare was suspended. In this way 
long before Islam the various .Arab tribes maintain- 
ed continual communications. Growing Islam was 
from the veiy beginning intent upon the destruction 
of all traces of pagan idolatry and was so successful 
that the antiquarians of the second and thiid 
century of the Hidjra could glean only very scanty 
details. Some of the idols were made use of for 
other purposes, as for example, the idol Dhu ’1- 
Khalgsa, a white piece of marble on which a kind 
of ciown was caived and which was worshipped 
at Tabala, a place on the road from Mekka to 
Yaman, was in the time of Ibn al-Kalbl (about 
200 A. H.) used as a stepping-stone under the door 
of the mosque at Tabula. Other stones which had 
been worshipped as idols were actually used as 
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corner-stones of the Ka'ba and as such we must 
consider also the Makara Ibrahim. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-As- 
nam. Cairo 1332/1914; al-Azrakl. in \Vu-.tenfeld, 
Die Cluoniken der StaJt dlBkha. vol. i, Leipzig 
1858, pp. 78, 84, 267 sqq.\ Yakut, MiAdj.im., 
ed. Wustenfeld, passim; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Bagh- 
dadl, Khizdnai nl-Adab^ Cairo 1299, iii. 242 — 
246; Wellhausen, Bes/e arabisehcH I/e' le/;/ii>/is^. 
Berlin 1897; Noldeke-Schwallv, Gesthuhle Jei 
QoiLins\ Marquart and dc Groot m FcD^chi 'ft- 
Sctchau^ Berlin 1915, p. 2S3 saq ; M'. Robert- 
son Smith, The keligion of the Similes. 

(F. KRr.NKowj 

SANAR (P., a corruption of sad ad/ar). the 
name given in the reign of Path ‘All Shah of 
Persia (1212 — 1250 = 1797 — 1834) to a -ilver 
coin, the half ‘^abbasi or mahmudi, it weighed 
36 grains (2.34 grammes). With its multiples it 
was abolished at Fath '.All’s reform of the cur- 
rency in the thirtieth year of his reign. 

(J. Allvn) 

SANDABIL, said to be the capital of China. 
The name and description of the town in Y.’ikut 
(.l/ii'-i^am ^ iii. 451. 5) and Zakaiiya al-KarwInI 
{‘'Ad/a'ib al-MalihlTtkdl.^ ii. 30 sq.') are taken from 
the undoubtedly fraudulent story of his tr.avels by 
Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. Muhalhil (see the ait. Mis' .VR). 
who claims to have accomp.anied an eiiiba^sv of 
the Chinese king Kalin b. al-Stiakhi to the >a- 


manid Nasr b. Ahmad (+ 331 = 943') from Khu- 
rasan back to China. J. Marquart iOshm ogaische 
nnd ostasiatische Streifzugc^ Leipzig 1903, p. 84 
sqq.. esp. p. 89) endeavours to show that Sandabil 
and Kan-cou (cf. the art. k.4N'su) are identical 
and that we have to see in the sender of the 
embassy “not a prince of one of the short-lived 
dyna.sties after the fall of the T'ang dynasty but 
the d^agan of the bigurs of Kan-Cou". This 
Khagan is said “to have felt threatened by the 
steadily increasing power of the Kitan’’, and “to 
have sought support and an alliance from the 
powerful Samanid’ . On the question of the origin 
of the name Sandabil for Kan-coii, M.ar.piart only 
gives the suggestion made to him by de Goeje 
that Abu Dulaf confused Kan-cou with C'lng-tafu 
(in Marco Polo .Sind.ifu), well known as the cap- 
ital of the province of Sz'cwan, where a sOp.arate 
dynasty actually did rule at that time. Accordin'z 
to Marquart, “the latter town must be considered 
to have been the starling point of the leturn 
journey , which is obviously impossible as the 
return journey is described as being made bi sea. 
So long as Abu Dulaf s story is not coutlrmed 
from any other .somce, the question will ,emaiu 
unsettled what relation his story of his lournev 
and the alleged reason for it bears t > historical 
facts. Nowhere is there the slighte-t mention 
of embassies from China to Khiir.Wan 01 vice 
versa nor of the matrimonial alliance said to have 
been arranged (Yakut, iii, 45. ^2). 

SANDAL, S.indalwood. According tn'^al-Nu,^ai,f 
numerous varieties are distinguished. '1 he maioritv' 
especially the white, yellow and led kinds ure 
Used for the manufacture of fragr.mt p.nvdci’s on 
account of their pleasant smell: they are also used 
in medicine, while other varieties .again are used 
by turners and furniture-makers or for the mann 
facture of chessmen, etc. At the present day' the 
pteroearpus imported from Southern Asi.a the 


iNlandb of the Malay Archipehij^o and Africa is 
used for fine fdrnituiL* and tlio waste a-, dye-woodN. 
/*;/'/' i.* ap n i : ( ). Warlnir^', Hie Pflanzcn- 
ii. 220; Aha Maii-^ur MuwalTak, ed. Selig- 
niann. p. 164: tian-'l. liv Ahdul-Clialtj^ .Xchunduw, 
p. 227; al-Kazuim. 10 uLl/, ed. 

Wii-'tenfeld. p. 25S. Ihn al-llaipir, tian.“>l. I eclerc, 
11,383: K. WutLinann. \hx.. 

1916, p 3S (al-Nius airi). (J. Kt ska) 
SANDJAK (i.). I) standaril, banner 

(Arabic liwTi ). C“^pecIalIy of a lar^e size (more 
important than the biyyak^ Ar. raya or ^alani) 
and suitable for hxin;;; in the ground or hoisted 
permanently on a monument or a .ship: 2) (nautical 
term) ensign: pennant san^ljiik), starboard; 

3) formerly a military hef or khZiss of a certain 
extent in the Ottoman empire; 4) a Turkish ad- 
miniitrative anil territorial divi>ion; 5) (in the 
expression san.ij-'.k tiken-i or from the 

Tuiki’ih translation of burJuin-i p. 88, 25) 

a s\non\m of sif:.fjan tikyn-i (on this plant see 
Barbiei de Meynard [ii. loi]. who gives it as a 
PerNian woid). 

As al-Kalkaihan Ii pointed out in the xvth cen- 
tury {Sii h al-a'ihZi. v. 45S). scindj-ak comes fiom 
the verb Tnot sanJji'mak^ as in the author 

already quoted) which means “to sling, prick, plant, 
stick a weapon or pointed object in the body of 
an enemy or in the ground (cf. Sami-Bey, Kamus-i 
Turki). The form sanZtk found m Caghatai 
(Boudagov) and even in an old Serbian loanword 
(Miklo-sich. Dt: tu) kischen Ei:menle in den sudost- 
cu) opaischen Sprachen^ Vienna 1SS4, ii. 50) cor- 
responds to the verb san': of the Orkhon inscriptions 
(v. Thomsen, p. 42; Radloff, p. 1 32). Cf. also F. 

. K. Muller, l'i~iuica^ ii. 78, 30 and 86, 43. In 
Kirghiz the form u^ed is shan'A- (Radloff, IVoricr- 
I'uch^ iv. 949) and in LTian]^ay Pian\sh~ and 
tan.^- (Katanov, OpU izUdot' inia^ p. 429 and 779, 
with the meaning ‘*to prick, stab, erect, fix’’). 
Mahmiid al-Ka^ghari (xBh cent.), Dtivan Lngjuit 
a!~Tu>-h^ ii. 171, 180, 182 and iii. 310, al.so give-) 
(ui. 108) <bandp:-han equivalent to sandjan {shidjan) 
already quoted, which is a Turkish paiticiple used 
as the name of a prickly plant. 

The word sandjak belongs to a family of de- 
rivatives which all contain the idea of “point’’ 
and mean (the word itself sometimes): har- 
poon. fork, piercing pain, colic. Such are san- 
sanhddi.. sandjik^ lanlk} (Tobolsk), ihanlshkl 
(Kirghiz), sandji sandj} (whence sandjl-mak in 
Othmanli). \\ e may add on the authority of Abu 
l-bida and the lurk -Arab glossary published by 
Hout^ma, I.eiden 1894, p. So and p. 29 of the 
Arabic text, the proper name Sunpjar^ glossed 
\atan^ in preference to the usually accepted ety- 
mology from Sindjar, the n.ame of his place of 
>uth (cf. kcciicil f/;’r Ilistoricns des Crohades^ i. 
1S72; cf. Index under Sindjar). 

Sandjak has pa^^cd into a certain number of 
other language^; more recently into the Balkan 
language, (cf. the xvork l>y Miklosich quoted 
above ami Saineanu. /nfiuenta Oricntala) and 
earlier into Arabic (cf. Dozy, Suppl' cf. also W. 
Mar^ais, Lc dialccU arabc de Ticmccn, Baiis 1902, 
p. 270, 90, 9-j Persian where, according to 

tie >11} hand kdti ^ it means or meant a “flag, a 
aige iii’-tal pm intended to keep on the head a 
Kind oi hood worn by women"; «a kind of girdle”. 

1 ersian sandjak (^ic) simply means 
pm (m opposition to “needle”) (cf. Nicolas, 
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Dictionnaire frangais-persan^ under the word “pm”). 
Freytag took samijak for a Perbian woid and the 
Turks still keep the orthography which it has in 
Persian {s-n-dj-a-k) while they write the verb s^indj 
with a pad. We may note that in Persian direfsfi 
“flag” also means “point” (cf. Vullera), w'hence 
the Othmanli word direwiish (cf. Hind-oghiu s.v. 
“pointe” and “poingon”). The Biirhan-i kaii~ gives 
Us a variant of sandjak in the form safujjTik. If it 
is not a corruption due to the Persian, we have 
here another example of a Turkish w’ord preserved 
through its use in Persian. The word satidj-uk is 
very well explained with the help of the 'i'urkish 
suffix -nk which makes a passive participle 

from transitive verbs. SandjTik then would mean 
“sharpened, fixed”. The suffix ak.^ with its tendency 
to designate place-names (which very well fits a 
flag “fixed” or able to be fixed) seems to have 
been more in use very early. 

The etymological details which are given above 
without excluding the explanation of sandjak by 
“lance with a pennon” (it is that of al-Kalkashandi 
who uses the word rumh) make very probable 
the explanation as “flag with a staff sharpened at 
the foot”. Independently of this peculiarity it is 
difficult to say what was the exact form of the 
primitive Turkish safidjak\ did they have a horse’s 
tail (or the tail of a yak of which von Hammer 
speaks in his definition, Hist, dc I'Empire Otto^ 
man.^ xvii. 257) or were they always flags* Were 
they like the callsh. (or skaHsk mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldnn (for the references see Dozy, Supp!cmcnt.^ 
under the word djaltih'y it has become ka/Isk by an 
error in Djewdet Pasha and Ahmed Rasim, quoted 
below* in the Bibliographx^'^. The meaning of these 
terms may be more indefinite than w'e think and 
varied a great deal with time and place. The 
word tugh [q. V.] which it was allowed to take 
in the meaning “horse’s tail”, meant, according 
to al-Kashghari, not only a “flag of silk or orange 
brocade” but also “drum”, another symbol of 
sovereignty (i. 169; iii. 92). Ibn Khaldun con- 
fuses the flag with the “parasol” of the prince or 
djitr.^ better catr (Persian) pronounced caBr (al- 
Kashghari, i. 340), then tadlr “tent”, by the 
Tuiks who have preferred these words to their 
old covac “silk parasol of the Turkish L^aghans” 
(al-Kashghari, ii. I 49 i 17 45 i 

Othmanli co ghash “a place in the sun” and a 
passage in Rabghuzi in Radloff, iv. 

59 under cXiavacl). 

Whatever its primitive form was, the sa?ii{jak 
appears among the Saldjuks as an insignium of 
royalty. In the Turkish text of Ibn Bibi (ed. 
Houtsma, Recueil.^ vol. hi.) the word sandjak is 
always found in connection with the title Sultan 
{Snltan-Vi santija ghp\ This standard is mentioned 
Ip- 135 — 136, 144, 169, 170, 289 and 357) a 
propos of different sieges of strong places on the 
W'alls of which it was placed after capitulation. 
Sometimes (p. 135 — 136) it is the besieged them- 
selves who, ready to surrender and no doubt 
seeing in this banner a guarantee of piotection 
against pillaging, asked for a sa//d/ak to be sent. 
It IS not, however, necessary that the Sultan him- 
self should be present and the historian (p. 357 ) 
shows us the heylerbeyi setting out on an ex- 
pedition with the standard of the sovereign. 

For a long time the neighbouring princes and I 
vassals of the Saldjuks respected their piivilcgo 
but the Atabeg of Mosul, Saif al-Din al-Ohazi, son 1 


of Tm.ad al-Din al-Zangi (d. Nov., 1149), was the 
fiist of the asjidb al-atruf to have a sandjak 
carried unfurled over his head (Ibn al-Athrr, Hist, 
des Atabeks dc Mossoiid Retiicil dcs hist. or. des 
Croisades., vol. ii., part 2, p. 167). 

The Aiyubids followed the example of their 
predecessors. 

In 1198 the Sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-'^Aziz, 
conferred on his nephew al-Malik al-Muhazzam 
Tsa w'hen he became prince of Damascus “the 
sandjak and the Ihva" to display throughout the 
w’orld” (^Hitab al-Ratucpatain^ Rec. des Hist, des 
Croisades.^ v. 1 17). In 1250 Aibak the Turlioman, 
married to an Aiyubid princess and proclaimed 
Sultan of Egypt, took part in a procession in 
which the royal banners w’ere unfurled for him 
[al-sanadjik al-stiltdmyii\ cf. Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Annalcs.^ 
ed. Reiske, iv. 516 of the Arabic text and 515 
of the Latin translation). Among the Mamluks, a 
distinction was made betw'een the sandJakdTir 
“royal standard-bearer” and the ordinary ^alamdar 
(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a Vepoque dcs 
Mameloucs.^ Paris 1923, p. xcvii); afterwards, in 
Turkish Algeria this distinction disappeared; cf. 
Melanges Rene Basset, ii. 35 (under the press). 

At the end of the Saldjulj: empire in Asia Minor 
the sanjjak became one of the insignia of in- 
vestiture of new sovereigns, notably of the first 
Othmanli Sultan. In 1280 after the capture of 
Karadja Hisar by 'Otliman, Sultan 'Ala^ al-Din II 
to celebrate this conquest sent him by the hands 
of Ak Timur, '^Odimaii''s nephew, a sandjak “with 
its accessories” {sanLjjak yaraghd\ as '^Ashlk Pasha 
Zade tells us (ed. Constantinople 1332, p. 8 sq.)\ 
Neshri prefers another version (j:f. Noldeke, Z,D. 
M. G.y 1859, xiii. 207—209). ^Ashik Pasha Zade^ 
mentions in this connection that 'Othman thus be- 
came and we know that it was from this 

time that the khntba was read in his name (for the 
first time at Karadja Hisar by Dursun Fakih). Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the sand/ak\ were made 
of cloth of Philadelphia or Ala Shehir (p. 56). 

When they became independent in their turn, 
the Ottoman princes appointed sandjak-bey'i in 
larger and larger numbers and the sandjak.^ some- 
what diminished in splendour, became identified 
with the territory over which it floated; it appears 
henceforth as the name of a political division 
partaking both of the nature of the military fief 
and of the administrative representative of the 
central authority. The sandjak generally carried 
with it a dirlik (for dirilik.^ “life, livelihood, fief ’) 
or, more accurately, a khasj (a name given to a 
dirlik oi an annual revenue of over 100,000 aspers). 
Above were the larger WJj/s of the hcylerbeyi or 
governors-general of the provinces; below the 
smaller fiefs, the ziydmet.^ tlmZir and kUidJ-^ 
them in their order of importance. Sometimes the 
Sultans granted a sandjak to their children (d’Her- 
belot, BibL Orient..^ p. 755; tliih is what was called 
a samijagh-a Uk-mak^ Selaniki. p. 286) or to a 
be\'lcrbcvi or retired vizier (for examples see Na'^ima, 
ii. 23, lii. 336 and pabsim). The sandJZikdey or 
mlr-hivTd who had a right to a hurbC s tad were 
not in principal the owners of their distiictb, they 
had the “possession” or iesarraf of them, and 
were their mutesarrlf. This term used from the 
century (NaTma, li. 23,3, I 79 i is and passim) 
was destined to become a rank in the admini-^trative 
service (cf. below). 

Sometimes the sanljik-beyi ^\a^ only an official 
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appointed and given an annual salary {'nJIi/.i'). which 
meant that his sandjak was awarded by si7A i .7///. 
This was the case with all the sand^j"> of the le- 
inuter cyalit's, of Asia, like Baghdad, Ea-ra. Yemen, 
Habesh, Lahsa and Egypt, and fur thme 
(maritime) in each of the e\Ql;f\ of the archipelago 
and of Cyprus (Hadjdji Khalifa, Tckf^t f. 

67). At the beginning of the xixth century there 
were 290 sani^ak's, divided among 25 

In case of mobilisation, the satif^ai-c : became 
military officer {nih //av'j and presenttd themselves 
at the appointed place of assembly (e.g. the plain 
of isakei in Rumelia) with the troops collected by 
their vassals or subjects. The maritime a 's 

were bound to equip a ship and make war bv sea 
(lieryd-ya t-shpiek')^ sometimes at the same tune a; 
by land {kara-ya The word. m'/.'Ti;?: pa-scd 

into the sea-faring language of the Turks and Aial, 
with considerable variations of me.aning which c.iii 
be found in the various dictionaries, nutabb. that 
of ^Alr Seiyidi, Rcsim’i IdfKuS'i Con- 

stantinople 1325, p, 55 'l (cf. for Ar.rbic Ben 
Cheneb. liUts imes. p. 4S; Biunot. Xc;:s ;;ir le 
c'ciitf. ma?\ dc RaihiU Baris 1920. p. So; see aho 
y.A.^ Jan,-March, 1922, p. logj. By an archcism 
which has survived in administrative language the 
word sandyak has continued to be iise-l iii the 
sense of “symbol of investiture" for a 
for e.vample (Wa-if. TU.lX^ ed. of 1210'. i. s'l. 
copy of a firman of 1175 -"s- H.) without takirg 
account of the general meaning of “ihr'r". 

According to klouiadja d Olisson, who doe- n.t 
give his authoiity, it was Murad 111 (1574-1595) 
who ordered the division of the empire into ui c.b/A 
and h’U'u s (yratdcciu ^£fh!'al de V B-ptpiye Ot^cn.cpt 
vii. (1S24) p. 276— 2-j: cf. von Hammer, IdisL dc 
I Em/. Ott.. Vii. 2SS— 2S9. 40). Neither Peeeui 
nor SelanikT mention these reforms, 

Stiliiin Mahmud II. having just after the de- 
.struction of the Janissaiies (1S26) supiue-sed the 
feudal military organisation, which died a natural 
death ill 1837, the sjndjak or IncTf or mute- 
satrij-hk definitely acquired the meaning of an 
administratis e subdivision pure and simple. The 
miitcsarnf, governor of the sandjek.^ wa.s hence- 
forth a civil official, distinct fiom'the »-,V ! iXi 
w-ho now became the modem “gtneial of brm-.le’ 
ihe division into sami,ak\ or wa,'\naiii- 

tamed by the hrw of the m//,7,v/s (tlie former 
tji la s) of Nov S, 1864 (ihe administration of the 
sandjal^ is dealt with in Chapteis iv. and v.. articles 

(Administra- 
tion of the sandjak^. aiudes 35-42 and 90). 

T he government of the Grand Nation.al Assembiv 

law of Jan. 20, 1921, called UMd/JC-l u„7sw- 
of which article 10 iiins; “Turkey is divided ',n 
accordance with geographical necessuie, or ec , 
nomic relations, nuo mi/diuA .and the -.■•7o 
into k.:da s. The latter are divided into i„7/„',vV’'’ i 
In juactice tins anangement wa, carried 'Jut 1 v 
turning the old ni«,/y„Z’s into miVun/N 

/Xilioirpafiky: tiesides the works riuoVd 

7-' Cunstantinopt 

7°9- 1- 30 — 33 (quoting Wasif Efemb t i 
none of the printed editions of this lii.toria'ir 

?7/7 i Ahmed Radm, UthmanFi 

ta) ilJii ^ Constantmojile 1326— iq-iS n 7- r 
von Hammer, Dcs osm. A\dckcs Sla,UsJ 

SmyT 280; Muhammad M- 

Saia^si, .SAurk al-Sair al-KaUr by Muhammad 


al'ShaUani. Turkl^h transl. by Mehemet Munib 
Aintabj, Coiistaniini^plc 1 24 1 ( i S25), i. 43 — 44- 
Iba KhaMuiu Quatrcincro, 1806, 

I li. 46 tran"!. de I’aris 1865, p. 

48 sr:.\ Ibicini, /.:•//; f-y siii la Tii> quic"^^ PaiU 
1853 — 1S54. 1. 44 ; liclin. I'u ill's 

j '- l/s til . '. tan :, i -,'! Tiijqnu '^ Paris 1S70 (Cf. J , 
A. of the itaine ye.ir)! tieuia^e Young, Corfs Je 
diLit ctlsn.dTK (.Kf'rd 1905, i. 36, 40, 41, 47, 
56. 65 for the modcin (|. Denv_) 

SANDJAK SHARIF (t. “ilhiNtrious banner"), 
the standard of the Prophet" preserved in 
Contjtantinople. It is 12 feet lung, surmounted by 
a sil\cr cube containing a copy of the Kur'an 
^aid to have bueii wiitten by the Caliph 'L'thman 
himself. It is covered \'.ith another dag attiihutcd 
to the Cahph “^Cmar anti with 40 covers of taffeta, 
the wliole being in a ca-^e of green cloth; in the 
centre of all the-e co\er'i is a little copy of the 
Kur an attributed to ‘'I'mar and a silver key of the 
Ka'ba prc.-entc'! by the Mjarif of Mokka to Selim I. 

Ihis standard brought from Fgyid by this 
Sultan in 923 (1517) was at fir>t deposited m 
I)ania'«eiH to accompany the caravan to Mekka: 
then. IQ the resgn of Miltan Murad III^ in 1003 
(15941 Grand Vizier Kodja Mnan Pasha to 
iCtile the continual mutinies in the army had it 
brought Via (irdhp'-.h escorted by i.ooo Jani-ssaries 
of the bviian gair.-jn'' to the camp in Hungary 
uhore it ma'le a gic^t scnsatnui among the troops. 
Ir.hen to the ca^utal it left again next year 
Pinally in 1005 (1507) Sultan Muhammad III 
going to wni had this l>anner earned* in front of 
him, under the care of 300 amirs at the head 
of whim ir.aiched the Xakib al-Ashraf and the 
Molla of Gr.lata. 


.:iuuc uien me 


I'.iniicr iius never leu 




except when tb.c Sultan or Grand Vizier com- 
manded an arm\ in person. A tent was reserved 
for it: It was mounted on a staff of ebony wood 
ornamon'od with ciicle.-i and with silver rings to 
wdiich the standard was attached. At the end of 
the campaign it wa-' taken from its fastenings and 
enclosed in a lichly decoiated box with many 
ceieinoniC', piaseis ami the burning of incense oi 
aloe^ and ainbcrgri-i. It was kept in the palace in 
a kind of chapel containing other relics of the 
I rophet '~uch a> the Kh u ka-t Vct?/ ;y' [q. v.]. Since 
the will . century 40 oftIce^^ from the corp^ of 
the (fa! ant-lajquJj: have been on guard over it 
with tile title of 

On Iqhu 'bKaila 18. 11S2 (March 29. 1769), 
tlic Sultan Mustafa III having sent the standaid 
tu the Craml \ uicr Muhammad Pa^a with great 
pomp^ the ceremony jirovokcd massacre.-^ m which 
dicie were bhrmtian victlni'j and even Europeans 
o high rank. Ihc .vimtiinn internuncio, M. de 
>rognai(l, only escaped with difficulty from the 
miy of the families. On Ijhu d-KaMa 9, 1241 
(June 15. 1S26), the Jani^saiwm having mutinied, 
S.ultaa Mahmud H took the san.ljak sliarif in 
pemon and gave it to hm defenders who planted 
muMjue of Sultan Ahmad 
I lib move contributed remarkably to the 
success of the rcfuriiicr Sultan’s cnlei prise. 

> '/' 1 1 o y r a / h y \ RAad Efenili, L'ss-i Zafar^ 
Iransl.^C de Perceval, Baris 1S33, p.'l25 

135 • el ( Ihs^on, Tableau de F evip. oHioman. 

■''/7G von Hammer, Hist. 
'■<’ emp. oticmun^ \ 11 277, 303, x\ i, 203 sqq. 

(Cl.. Hi'akt) 
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SANDJAN RAY (or Sudjan Ray; cf. Rieu, i. 
230; iii. 908J, author of a general history of India 
up to the early part of the reign of Awrangzeb 
[q. V.], entitled Khiilaiat al- Taivarikh. Nothing is 
known of his life except the few facts that he 
mentions himself and the remarks added by tran- 
scribers of his book. In his preface (liih. ed., 
p. 6, ii) he tells us that from his youth upwards 
he had followed “the profession of drafting letteis 
i. e. of a Jilunshi” under administrative and re- 
venue officials; he was born at Batala in the 
Pandjab (p. 71,20); he had visited Kabul (p. 86). 
possibly Thatta (p, 60, 6), and the Pindjawr Gar- 
dens at the foot of the Himalayas (p. 35, 15). 
He based his Khidasa on a number of Persian 
historical works, which he enumerates, and having 
revised it two or three times completed it, after 
two years’ labour, in the 40^^ year of Awrangzeb’s 
reign, 1107 (1695). But the narrative ends with 
the events of 1068 (1658). His copyists tell us 
that he was a I^atri (Bhandari or Dhir), and one 
states that he was proficient in Hindi, Persian 
and Sanskrit (Rieu, i. 230, where the passage 
cited is obviously corrupt) ; there is, however, no 
other evidence of the author’s knowledge of | 
Sanskrit. The work claims to be only an “abridge- 1 
ment of histories”, but is of special interest as j 
being written by a Hindu; it contains a valuable I 
section on geography, the author being particu- j 
larly well-informed about the Pandjab. ; 

Much of the Kkulasa was incorporated in their 
own works by the authors of the Slyar al-Miita- I 
"^akhkhirin (Elliot, viii. 194) and the 
Mahabbat (id., viii. 376). The ^Ara^ish-i Mahjil by 
Afsos [q. V.] is an adaptation of it in Urdu. 

Bibliography'. Khulasat al-Taioar'ikh.^ ed. 
M. Zafar Hasan (lithographed, Dihlf 1918, with 
an introduction, notes and index); H. Beveridge, 
The Khaldsat-at‘ Tazvdrihh . J.R.A.S..^ 1S94, 
P* 733 — 768; 1895, p. 211; Elliot-Dowson , 
History of I ndia.^ viii. 5 — 12; Rieu, Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum.^ 
i. 230; G. Sarkar, India of Aivrangzib.^ p. 
xi. jyy., I — 122, Calcutta 1901. 

(Muhammad SiiArf) 

SANDJAR B, Malik Shah Nasir al-DIn 
( afterwards Muhzz al-Dix) Abu ’l-Harixh, a Sal- 
^uk Sultan. According to the usual statement, 
he was born on Radjab 25, 479 (Nov. 5, 1086), 
according to some, however, two years earlier, 
on Radjab 25, 477 (Nov. 27, 10S4). His mu- 
hammadan name was Ahmad; on the name San- 
djar, see p. 148^. After the assassination of his 
uncle Arslan Arghun [q. v.] in 490 (Dec, 1096), 
the young Sandjar was appointed governor of 
Khurasan by his brother Barkiyaruk [q. v.]. Some 
time afterwards, however, the third brother, Mu- 
hammad, rebelled against Barkiyaruk; in Radjab, 
493 (May — June, lioo), the latter was defeated 
and had to retire to IHiurasan. In the meanwhile 
Sandjar had taken the side of Muhammad, who 
was his brother on his mother’s side also and 
when Barkiyaruk made an alliance with the Amir ' 
l)adh, who ruled Tabaristan, Hjiudjan and a part 
of I^urasan, Sandjar took the field against the 
combination and inflicted a severe defeat on them. | 
In the events that followed, Sandjar stood loyally 
by his brother Muhammad. During the w'ar be- 
tween Barkiyaruk and Muhammad, Badr Khan, | 
lord of Samarkand, tried to take advantage of the 
absence of Sandjar to extend his rule over Khu- 1 


rasan, having come to an understanding wdth one 
' of Sandjar’s amirs named Kundoghdi, but was 
captured and put to death in 495(1101/1102), 
whereupon Sandjar appointed his sUter’s son 
:Muhammad Arslan :^aQ b. Sulaiman b. Boghra 
, Khan as prince of Samarkand and the provinces 
on the Djaihun. Sandjar also came into conflict 
I with the Ghaznawid Arslan Shah b. Mas'ud ^q.v.]. 

' The latter captured Ghazna (510 = 1117) and 
i installed Bahram-shah (see the art. ghazn'awids) 
, as Sultan under Saldjuk suzerainty. After the 
I death of Sultan Muhammad on ’ 1 -IIidjdja 

I 24, 5 ^ (April 18, 1 1 18), the sultanate was to 
I go to his son Mahmud, in accordance with his 
testamentary instructions; but neither Mahmud's 
I brother Mas^ud, lord of al-Mawsil and Adhar- 
; baidjan, nor Sandjar W'ere satisfied with this ar- 
I rangement. Mahmud was able without much dif- 
ficulty to come to an airangement with Mas'^iid 
: but it was more difficult to satisfy Sandjar. The 
' latter left I^iiiasan with a large army and on 
j Djumada I 2, 513 (Aug. ii, 1119), a battle was 
fought near Sawa. Victory at first inclined to the 
side of Mahmud, but as his troops were throwm 
into confusion by Sandjar’s elephants, the battle 
ended in tlie complete rout of the former. After 
long negotiations an agreement was reached by 
which Mahmud wms recognised as governor of 
the 'Irak wdth the exception of al-Raiy, but 
Sandjar’s name was to be mentioned first in the 
khtitba. When Muhammad Arslan Oan of Sa- 
markand became crippled he handed over the 
goveinment to his son Na«r IHian. The latter w’as 
soon afterwards murdered, whereupon his father 
appealed for assistance to Sandj-ir. Before the 
Sultan arrived in Samarkand a brother of Nasr 
Iran’s had succeeded in putting down the rebellion, 
w’hereupon Aralan Khan sent to Sandjar and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to go back. But this 
I aroused the anger of Sandjai, who at the same 
' time suspected .\rsl 5 n Khan of having designs on 
his life so that he laid siege to Arslan Khan in 
the fortress in which he had taken refuge. When 
Arslan Khan was forced to surrender in Rabf I, 

524 (Febr./March, 1130), Sandjar gave him his life 
but appointed the Amir Husain (or Hasan) Tegin 
and on his death soon after Mahmud b. Muhammad 
Khan b. Sulaiman prince of Samarkand. In Shawwal. 

525 (Sept., 1131), Sultan Mahmud died. According 
to his last will, his son Da'iid was to succeed him, 
but his two uncles, Saldjuk and Mas'ud, also set 
up as claimants. 

In Djumada I, 526 (March/ April, 1132), the 
contesting parties agreed that Mas'ud should be 
; recognised as Sultan and Saldjuk as heir apparent, 

I while the administration of the 'Irak was to be 
I left to the Caliph al-Mustar^id. But Sandjar was 
I not at all satisfied with this arrangement. On the 
' contrary he proclaimed Tughril b. Muhammad, 

: who ^^as with him in Khurasan, as Mahmuds 
successor and made an alliance with 'Imad al-Din 
Zankl, whom he appointed governor of Baghdad, 
and Dubais b. Sadaka [q. v.], who received the 
principality of al-Hilla. War was now inevitable. 
On Radjab S, 526' (May 25, 1132), Mas^ud was 
defeated by Sandjar at Dinawar, whereupon the 
latter retreated to Khura-^dn. In Dhu 1 -Ka da, 529 
(Aug./Sept., 1135). ho set out against Ghazna 
because Bahram-shah was endeavouring to make 
himself independent. But this affair was settled 
without bloodshed. Bahrdm-shah submitted and 
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was pardoned. Sandjar also became invoUcd in a j 
long struggle with Atsiz b. Muhanini.rd [tj. \.], i 
lord of Kh"’arizm. The Kara-Khitai al-o mde.r- j 
voured to take the town of Samarkand wheiuiipon | 
Sandjar crossed the Djaihun at the head of a . 
large army. On Safar 53 ^ \Sept. o. 1141 j, , 
however, he was defeated and had to take to ; 
Sight, thus losing the whole of Tr.tn>oxan'.r. l iii 
Sandjar’s struggle with the Ghond llu-ain see 
the art. dj.vshansoz and OHuRtliS. In 54S U154) ■ 
the Ghuzz [q. v.] also n;se. Sandjar tmk the 
field against them but was defeated and taken 
prisoner and only obtained his iele.ase in Rama- 
dan, 551 (Oct./Nov., 1156,'. lie died on Kabr I 
26, 552 (May 8, llj?)- After the dc.ith of tln- 
clear-sighted and vigorous luler the Nrldjuk empire 
began rapidly to approach its dissolution. 

B i i I i o ^ r a p A y. Ibn Khallikan. UpfjyB:.'- 
A \ yaii ^ ed. \V ustenfeld, Is®. 279; de .^lane's 
transl., i. 600; Ibn .al-.-Mhir, al-KZini !. od. 'loin- 
berg, X., xi., passim; .Abu l-rida'. ed. 

Retske, til. 312 sqq.'. Hamd .Alkah Minstaufi-i 
Kazwini. Tanidl-i OiizlJa. ed. Browne. Index: 
Vullers, Hu-cho’iAi Hut^na S;!usckuk dirnni. 
chap, xviii. — XX.: IIoiitsni.a. /iViV/tv.' h-xt^s i-l- 
latifs a rhistoire iB.' as. ii . Index; 

Weil, Gtsi/i dir C^.r/rAvr, iii. 143.145— 147. 216. 
224. 227 .ry., 231.0/. 263. 270 sq.. 275 — 279; 
Muller, Dir Islam im .Voi-ri/i- imd Aii/iJland, 
it. loy.jig. 169 .<•//. (K. V. Zettekstlcn; 

SANHADJA (Ibn Khaldrtn tells us that the 
pionunciation of the word approaches Zniaqa. 
both forms are still known. On the other h.and we 
know that the S.inh.adja have given their name to 
the Senegal which bordered on their territory;. The 
.Sanhadja are one of the br.anches or one of the 
great confederations of the Bcrlier people. .Accord- 
ing to the theories of the western Muhamm.idan 
genealogists, they are descended by .kanh.adj from 
Kerne.s b. Herr like the Ketama of Little K.ab)lia 
and the Masmuda of the extieme Maghrib. No 
criterion, linguistic or other, has so far been able 
to justify this grouping. AVe do not know wliat 
was the kind of life led by the Sanhadja in ancient 
times and where they lived. In' the cour.se of the 
middle ages their name fiequently appears; thev 
were very numerous; their territory extended all 
over both Maghnbs and the Sahara. Among them 
■were great nomads (some still are to this day, 
notably the Tuaieg of Hoggar) and settled tribe’s, 
of whom it is not possible to assert that thev 
previously led a nomadic life; such are the 'felkata 
The .Sanhsdja are contrasted with the other gi cat 
group, that of Zenata jq.v.j who in the latter part 
of the middle ages succeeded in supplanting them. 
The Sanhadja reached their zenith in the fir=t half 

of the middle ages or more exactly in the xth 

xiith centurie.s (ivth„vith ,wh.) This is the period 
when those tvhom Ibn Wialdun coriMdei'i Sanhadja 
of the first and .second race appear in the Ii"ht 
of history. We must, of course, use the teim lace 
with very great reservations. In any c.ise it should 
be observed that .seveial time, the Sanhadja of 
one of the group,, wishing to seeme the help of 
the Sanhadja of another group, appealed to the 
sense of solidarity due to common origin. 

The rir.-,t race, that of the 'felkata. m the tenth 
century occupied that part of the Cenlial Maghnl) 
which now correspond, to the depaitment of 
Lonstantme without the Kal,yh.as. The settled tribe, 
and especially the descendants of the Banu Zin 


hiunded or ruled over centres of which the chief 
was .Ashir [q. v ] in the south of .Algeria. Sup[)orting 
the policy of the 1 .ftimid, of Kair.iwan they fought 
during the whole of the tenth century against 
their iieighliouis in the west, the Zenilta, clients 
of the L'ni.in.ids of Conloia. Tliey moved their 
action to the east .is a result of the dcp.irture of 
the l-atimids to E.gypt. I lie family of Zirids ruled 
in the name of the 1 .Ttimid., at Kaiiawan. A split 
led to the foundation of the kingdom of the 
Hammadids of al-Ral'a [q. v ]■ -Much weakened 
from the second h.alf of the eleventh century on- 
ward, these two kingdoms disappeared in the middle 
of the twelfth, when the .Almoh.id thrust into 
e.istern Barbarv was made, .A little group of Isan- 
hadj.i bearing the name survued into our time, 
in the south-ea-t of .Algeria. 

'file second r.rce of ;,.tnb.tdia is represented by 
the gieat nomads who occupied in the x^h — xi'h 
centuries the de.sert between the meridian of Tripoli 
and the ocean. 'I'he more import.int trilies were 
the -caineis of \ I.anituna and Masufa, who 

played a consideialJe part in the religious and 
political history of Barhary and .^pain under the 
name of .Almoravids [q. v.j. .Al-Bakri gives us 
curious detail, reg.trding their style of life in the 
desert, their food and their tactics, 'Fhe Tuareg 
form pait of this group, 

Ceitain ie,, poweiftil groups located in the Stis 
.and the adjoining vallejs of the Moroccan Atlas 
beionged to the same .danhadji stock. These are 
the l.amta and GazzCiIa nomad, and the settled 
Haskura. 'file latter joined the zAlmuhad movement. 

Finally a third stock of tyanhadja is said to 
hare lived scattered in the extreme Maghrib around 
El-Kjar, in the plains of the Mjaw iya in the region 
of 'r.aza and in the Rif. The Sanhadja Bottuiya 
and L'ryaghoi have remained in the last named 
place to the present day. 'I'he name Sanhadja i.s 
still borne by one of the two lijT into which the 
tribes of Northern Morocco are divided. 

I B 1 1 > I io yy ti p h y\ Ibn Khaldun, llistoiri dcs 

BsrdAis. text i. 194. tr.ansl. ii. I sqq.\ al-Bakri, 
ml. .Algiers IQH, p. 164 r//., transl. 1913- 
p. 310 .r/./.t al-ldtisi, /Jisir. Ji I'Afriqm A 
dc r [ispaqqni^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 57 — 
59, transl. p. 66 — 69; Fournel, /.cr Bet dins., Baris 
1S75; ‘■i- Marg.vis. /.es At tides en Berderie du 
nil Xll'e Baris 1913. (G. Marijais) 

SANTA MARIA DE ALGARVE, or St. Mary 
of the West, in .Arabic Shantiiniayiyat al-Ghard 
i (to distinguish it from Santa Maria of the Fast, 
j in ktiAhc .Shantainariyat aBSJieird ill Bhasilamai'tyat 
j llm Kmin. the modern .Albariacin, a town in the 
,1 province of Tcrucl in Spain; cf above, i. 250 x/.), 

I f o 1 ni e r 1 y a .AI ti ,s 1 i nr town in the south- 
1 western part of al-.Vndalus of which the 
, Bortugue,e have preserved the Arabic name Al- 
' ga r V e =r jcf. above, i. 256^]. Skanta- 

uiailyat ul~QJiai 6 i, usually identified with 1* a r o, 
a little I’ortiiguese sc.a-port to the north-west of 
Cape St. Marie, on the railway from Lisbon to 
the frontier station of A'illareal de Sao .Antonio, 
35 miles from the latter. The .Aralric ethnic from 
the name of the town is Shantamaii (cf. under 
this name the .irticle on al-.ATam al-Shantamari). 

In the Muslim period, Santa Maria de zAlgarve 
belonged to the province of which Silves (Ar. 
Shill) was the capital. It was a little town of 
slight ^ importance till the Uinaiyad Sulaiman al- 
MiistaSii Bdlah entrusted the government to a 
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man of obscure birth, Abu ^Uthman Sa'id b. 
Hariin, a native of Merida, about 407 (1016). 
The latter in his new residence set up as an in- 
dependent prince and reigned till his death in 
434 or 435 (1042 — 1043). His son Muhammad 
succeeded him and took the honorific title of al- 
Mu'tasim, but in 444 (1052) he was deposed by 
the “^Abbadid Abu “^Amr al-Mukadid who annexed 
the little principality of Santa Maria to the king- 
dom of Seville. But during the brief period of its 
independence the two princes who reigned there 
embellished the town and gave it numerous fine 
buildings, if we may believe the desciiptions by 
al-Idrisi, Yakut and al-KazwInl; it had a cathedral- 
mosque and other places of worship and a church 
containing very beautiful columns. 

Santa Maria de Algarve from the xiBh century 
shared the lot of Seville and with the conquest 
of Algarve by Sancho II in 1249 — 1253 it passed 
finally to the Portuguese. 

Bibliography', al-ldrisi, Description.^ ed. 
Dozy and de Goeje, p. 1 79, 217; Yakut, Mu''- 
djam.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, s. v.; al-Kazwinl, ICos- 
mographie.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 364; Abu ’ 1 -Fida', 
TakwJm al-Btildan.^ ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 
p. 168; Ibn Fadl Allah al-'^Umari, Masalik al- 
Ahsar.^ transl. Fagnan {^Extraiis wediis reiaiifs 
au Maghreb., Algiers 1924), p. 87; Lerchundi 
and Simonet, Crestomatia ardbigo-espaTioIa. p. 
55 ; R. Dozy, Histoire des Mitsui mans d'Espagne. 
ii. 261; iv. 300 — 302; do., Scriptoru/n arahum 
loci de Abbadidis., ii. 123, 210 — 211; David 
I.opes, Toponymia araba de Portugal., extract 
from the Revue Hispanique., ix., Paris 1902, 
p. 28 sqq.\ do., Os Arabes nas obras de Alex- 
andre Herculano., Notas marginaes de lingua e 
historia portuguesa., Lissabon 1911, p. qS sq. 

(E. L£ VI- Provencal) 

SANTAREM, in Arabic Shantarin (ethnic: 
ShantarlniL a town in Portugal in the region 
of the Estremadura, 41 miles N. N. E. of Lisbon, 
350 feet above sea-level on the slope of a hill on 
the right bank of the Tagus. This town, the an- 
cient Scalabis or Praesidium lulium of the Romans, 
takes its name from St. Irene (Santa Irene) who 
was martyred in 653 and thrown into the river at 
Thomar 30 miles farther up the river; her body 
stopped befoie Santarem and the name of the 
saint became that of the place. All the geographers 
of Muslim Spain give Santarem as the chief place 
in the district. According to al-Idrisi, its citadel 
on the heights was impregnable ; the rest of the 
town stretched along the Tagu>. 

Conquered at the same time as the south-west 
of the Peninsula, it occasionally rebelled against 
the authority of the Umaiyad Caliphs and it was 
for this reason that it was taken by the Ka^id 
Ahmad b, Alyas by order of al-Nasir in 316 (928). 
A few years later, in 327 ( 93 ^)i town was 
the scene of the rising by Umaiya b. Ishak against 
the Caliph 'x\bd al-Kahman HI who had just dis- 
missed Umaiya’s brother Ahmad from the oflice 
of vizier which he held. The rebel made an al- 
liance with the king of Leon, Ramiro II, but 
Santarem was taken from him by the Caliphs men. 
At the end of the following century the town and 
its territory became part of the independent king- 
dom founded by the Aftasids (cf. above, i. ijSsq.) 
of Badajoz at the same time as Evora and I Lbon. 
On the fall of this dynasty in 4S5 (1092/93), Santa- 
rem was taken by Alfon>o V of Castile, but 


recaptured by the Almoravid general Sir b. Abl 
Bakr b. Tashfin in 504 (i 1 1 1), along with Badajoz 
and the district of Algarve. Its capture was an- 
nounced to the Almoravid sovereign ‘^Ali b. Yusuf 
in a letter from the celebrated secretary to the 
court, Ibn ‘^Abdun (cf. above, ii. 354 sq.) the text 
of which has been preserved for us by the historian 
al-Marrakushl. Santarem remained in the hands of 
the Muslims till the fall of the Almoravids and wa.-i 
definitely taken by the first king of Portugal. Affonso 
Henriquez in 542 (1147) with other Portuguese 
cities: Lisbon, Cintra, Alcacer do Sal and Evora. 

In 580 (1184) after a raid made by theChiistian 
garrison of Santarem into Ajarafe and the defeat 
of a Muslim army sent from Seville to retake the 
lost territory, the Almohad Sultan Abu Ya'^kub 
! Yusuf b. ^Abd al-Mu’min decided to lead a force 

I in person against Portugal and made great piepa- 

rations with this end in view. Leaving Marrakush 
at the beginning of the year, he went over tu 
Gibialtar, Algeciras and Seville; thence he marched 
on Santarem, then very strongly fortified nnd de- 
fended by a numerous garrison. The siege of the 
town dragged on and as the Almohad Sultan was 
wounded, probably from a bolt from a ciossbow, 
and died from his wound on RabF II 18, 580 

(July 28, 11S4), the siege was raised. After that 

date no further Muslim attempts to retake the 
town aie noted by the historians. Among celebrated 
Muslims born in Santarem may be mentioned the 
famous historian Abu ' 1 -Hasan ^AU Ibn Bassam 
born in 542 (i 147/48), author of a work entitled al- 
Dhakhira (on him see F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo 
bio-bibliogrdfico sobre los histonadores y geograjos 
arabigo-espaholcs., Madiid 189S, p. 208 sqq.., N^. 1 7 1) 
and the poet Abu Muhammad hAbd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Sara al-Bakrl al-ShantarinT, d. at 
Alm'eria in 517 (1123—24) (cf. Ibn KhalUkan, 


j IVafayat al-A^yan., Cairo, p. 


-332). 


Bibliography. al-IdrisT, Sijat al-Maghrib., 
ed. and transl. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 186/225; 
Abu ’l-Fida\ Tak-vlm al-Buhldn., ed Reinaud 
and de Slane, p. 172; B, G. A,., Indices: \akut, 
Mu^'d/am., ed. Wustcnfeld, iii. 327; Cairo 1324, 
V. 300; E. Fagnan, Extraits inciUts relatifs an 
Maghreb., Algiers I924,p. 92 ; J. Alemany Bolufer. 
La Geegrajia de la Peninsula Ibcrica en los 
escritcres arabes^ Granada 1921, p. 112; Ibn 
al-Idhari, al-Baydn al-mit ghi ib., ed. Dozy, ii. 
21 1 , transl. Fagnan, ii. 327 i al-Marraku^hi, al- 
Midd/ib., ed. Dozy, p. 52, I17 sqq.., 1S5 sqq., 
tiansl. Fagnan, p. 63, 138 sqq.., 222 sqq.\ Ibn 
Abl Zar\ Razml al-A'irtas., ed. Tornberg, p. 105, 
139 — X41; Ibn I^aldun., Kitab al-'^P'a)., ed. 
Bulak, vi. 241: transl. de Slane, Plistcire des 
Berb'eres., ii. 205: al-IIulal al-Maioshlya. ed. 
Tunis, p. 120: Ibn al-Athir, Kami!^ ed. forn- 
berg, viii. 26S; xi. 70, 332- partial transl. by 
Fagnan in the Annates etn Maghrib et ae I t.s- 
pagne, p. 323, 557, 603; al-Ma.s'udi, MurTi.lj 
al-DAihab^ ed. Barbier de Meynaid, lii. 72; 
al-Makkarl, Analeetes, i. 440; Florez, Espaha 
Sagrada\ xiv. 420, 429—431 {ChronLon Lud- 
tanum)^ xxiii. 331, 333 (C/b evv/av/ tenunbn- 
cense)'., R. Dozy, Histoire des Musuimans d Ls- 
pjgnc, ii. 347; ki. 56; ko., Reeherches’^y. 

11, 443—480: L'expldition dii .a.ije almohaue 
Aboii-Yaccub confic Ic Portugal F. Codera, 
Decadencia y desaparickn de los AlmoraviJcs 
en Espaha., SaragoSi'a 1S99, p. II, 242 243. 

(E. Li:vi-Proven(;ai) 
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AT -SAXUSI 


al-SANUSI, AkU ^Abd Ai.i.aii Ma!Umm\u 
( for Muhammad) B. VusuF B. 'Umar b. 
a learned Aah'ari theologian of Tleniccn, where 
he was born and died at the age of ab-uit 63 on 
Sunday, Djumada II 18, 895 (May 9, !-(9o), hi-, 
epitaph, however, gives neither day of the weeh 
nor day of the month. 

He studied Muslim lore as well as mathematics 
and astronomy in his native town with such 1 
teachers as his father Abii Va'kuh Vusuf, his full I 
brother 'Ali al-Talluti, Abti 'Abd Allah al-IIabb.ak. '■ 
Abu ' 1 -Hasan al-KalasadI, the famous Ibn Marriik, : 
Kasim al-'UkbanI, etc. He is said to have gone j 
to Algiers where he studied under '.Abd al-Rah- I 
man al-Tha'alibl. The scholars of the Maghrib, in ■ 
whose eyes he was the leviver of I.-.lam at the [ 
beginning of the ixth century A it , all agree in : 
praising his merit, his le.arning, especially theo- ' 
logical, his fear of God and his ze.'d. I 

Among his disciples may be mentioned Ibn al- i 
Hadidj al-A’abdaii, Ibn a!-'Abbas al-.8aghlr, Ibn .(ta'd. i 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-ZawawI. His works, some of which | 
have acquired great authority in North .Africa, are : j 
^AkJaat ah! a!-tawhJd 7 piin \ 

zulumat al-.!jahl ',aa-rikai al-takllj or id-'-AllJa! ■ 
al-kubiTi\ 2". ’■UmJat ak! al-fjxcfJk xca '!-t;sJu'. \ 
commentary on the piecedmg, publ. with it at I 
Cairo_ in I3I7; _3'’. '^Aklda! M a!-!aiAnd a’-siiJiyU \ 
or I mm al-barajun and, more briefly. cJ-SanTiAva. i 
publi.shed several times in Cairo and Fas. traiish 
into Get man by Ph. Wolff. El Sotusi's Ee^rirts- 
cntu'icklung d mohammedanisi/icit G.'aubcnsbck -nnt- 
nisses^ ay. u. dt'ulsch mtt Anm.. Leipzig 1S4S: into 
French by I.uciani, Petit traitc de th.-ola^xe mtisiil- 
m inc^ Algier.s 1S961 Dolphin, La philjsophU d:c 
Cheihh Sencusi d'apy'cs son aqida es-sor') a, /. .4.. 
Ser. 9, x. SS^'-Uiciani, A propas de /a tea !. de M S:'- 
/Avr.' i/ft, in the Pez'ut Afr..^ 189^1 X'b 231 ; 40. 
Commentary on the t nim al-barahln.^ Algiers, Bilil, 
Xat^ Nos. 653-662, etc,; 50. aPAkldat al-zeusta or al- 
Ea/iuslya al-uiist n, and 6^. his commentary, Algiers. 

<^ 7 '’), Tunis 13S7— 1393; r- 
al-Minhadi al-sa fid fi xharh ki/avat al-murtd. 
commentary on the didactic poem a!-Ka.ftd ft ^ilm 
al-tazehU (the text of which was publishe-l in 
lunis in 1311) of .Abu l-'Abbas Ahmad b. 'Abd 
Allah al-DjaM iri, Brit. Mas., XO. 62S, got, 1617 
(3), Pans, XO. 1268, Bibl Khed.. ii. 35 Bodl. 1 
66, 67, Fao, XO^ 157,, 1575^ . 'g„_ 

teufira l-uifira and 90. his commentary publ. in 
Cano m 1304, 1322; loO. al-.Vuka tdimUp publ 
on the margin of the preceding with the com- 
mentary of al-Bannani; Luciani, Acs Prelfme/ies 
tluolog'iqiies de Senoussi^ Algiers 1908; iiO. Com- 
mentary of the LLukaddimat.^ -Algiers XO. 6'’2 fSO' 
63S etc.: 12O. al-Mitka> rib al-inusta-.efi Jl diarh 
fara III al-haufl .Algiers, X'o. 1450 (gO) 7 
1854. i. 175; I 3 ». MaHtisar fl b/« 
and 140 his commentary, published with glosses 
b> Ibiahim al-Batljuri, Cairo 1321 ; icO_ Sh.uh 
mukmii kauud al-ikma/, commentary on tlm SahJh 
o A uslmi, Cairo, on the margin of the commenUry 
of al-Lbbi; 160. Amrrar al-jaklr^ Bil>l. Khiid li 
172, llemcen (m.adiasa), X", 81, Algiers ((ieai 

Mosque), XO. S8 (27OJ; 17O. surh aimh Alluh 
Tunis, XO. 1434(5); I 80 , KttTib al-hA-u ik 
bibl. Khed., -vn. 620: I 9 '>-<t/--lAt!i'<r;waA 7 /,publ.on 
the margin of Miuijarrabat nl-Diribt. Bulak 12-Q 
Cairo 1 3,6 ; 20O. TM al-Xaba-f Brit. Mus.. 460 
4 bl, Leiden, 1375, Bibl. Khed., vii. .45: 210’ 
-Brit. Mus., 1 19 (2); 220. ''Cmdat dkazoi 


j 'l-albZib shirk r/ at-tiil!Zi'' f'dilm al-istarlab 

i by al-Ilabbab, A!i;icr'-, 145S (2); 23°. ^arh icasilat 
I al-siiluk by al-IIawii, 1,1'-, 158^, *5^5* “4*** 

; Bibl. Khcl., vii, loS; 25^. ^1:/// IsZi- 

; ^hu bji (leocn'.ion of al-Bikl i', Ab4iei>, I307(’3_), 
I 1382(1): 20*^. SJipf h A.’y';'.' unlinibhed 

j ( my ). 

I B i b Ho } ii p J, y ‘ al-MallaU .'luhammad b. 
j 'Umar al-'l'ilimsani. a!-M al-kaJdus'na fi 

I ' l- 7 naruik:b alSanu.'r.ii. Aljjier'-, N°. 1706: Ibn 

! 'Askar, Dazohat a’.-Xuph'r^ Fas 1309, p. 89; 

: Ahmad I-aba. Xad al-ibzihaJj. Fas 1309, p. 346, 

j art. reproduced by al-Hafna\si, Tarif ai-KhaLif 
! bi-RiJjdl a!-Sj’af. Algiers 1 907, i. 176; do,, 

XiJZiyit ab-Mithr.dj (MS. of the Madrasa of 
\ Algiers), f. iSi v". : Ibn Maryam, al-BustTi/i^ 

\ Algieis 1910, p. 270: Brosselard, Tomb:aii dc 

I Cid Mok-ivi'K:d cs-S:noii:i et di son p'crc U Cia 

\ et-Todloui: in the R-.v. afr.^ 1S5S, iii. 245: do., 

I Rcioiir a S'd: So'r'no: in the Rjz'. afr.^ 1 86 1, v. 

241: Ai'bc Barge.s. Conpl. de r'ldistoire des 
Ben.-Z:i\a>:^_ P,iri> 1SS7. P- 3^6; Cherbonneau. 
Doemr.enis in.dit< siir El-Senoiici^ son caracterc 
et ses eerits. 'J. A.. 1S53. p. 175. 442. 443; 
Bjockclmann. G.A. L.. ii. 250; Moh, Ben Cheneb. 
Etude :ur lei pers. meat .ounces dans I'lljaza 
du CheiVi V/'./ elfailr cl-Fasy.^ Paris 1907. 
55 - _ _ (Moh. Ben Chener) 

I ^At.-SANUSI. STdI Muh\mm\p b, 'Ai.I al-A- 
I NLsI Ai.-Mrpj\nu;i al-H\s\ni AL-luRlsi, born in 
1206 (1791) at Tur-_h near .Mostaganem (.Algeria) 
in a duar of the Khatatiba (Ulad Sidi Viisuf) of 
Zaiyani Berber stock, and die.l in 1276 (1859) 
at Djaghbub (Cyrcn.ticai. the founder of the 
celebrated m o d e 1 n military brother- 
I hood of the Sanusiya (the “Senusis”). 

Taught at first by Abu Ka, (d. 1823) and 
Belganduz (d. 1829^ m his native country he 
went to live at Fes from 1821 to 1S28 where 
he studied Kiu anic exegesis, tradition, the prin- 
ciples of law an 1 jurisprudence. He then per- 
forme -1 the pilgrim.rge. going via Southern Tunisia 
and Caiio to Mekka where he lived from 1830 
to 1843 (peepf for a sojourn in Sabia); there in 
1837 he lounde l the first zawiya of his order on 
the Ab'a Kubais. 

Returning to the west he could not stay in 
Cairo liut .settled in Cyienaica, where he founded 
hist the za-,M_\a of Rafaa. then of al-Baida near 
yxna (Dj. .Vkh larp then Temessa, lastly I >j agh- 
ub fi855;, whith i,g peopled with liberated 
slave.s. Tlicre h-c died and was burlci. 

He ha'l two sons; S Muhammad al-Mahdi (born 
• 44 s d. 1901 at GuroJ, his .successor, and S. 
Muhammad al-.sharif (I-. 1846, d. 1896). The elder 
left two sons: .S. .Muhammad Idiis (b. 1883, 
gisen an estate in the west in igog: Amir under 
Italian protection from 1916 to 1923) and S. al- 
lyia. The younger had six sons, S. Ahmad Sharif 
{ ). iSSo, head of the br,)therhood from 1901 to 
■925; he took the side of Geimaiiy, went to 
-since 1921 has been conducting a 
pan-Islamic campaign from Angora), S. Muhammad 
a-z Old (given an estate in the south, in Fezzan, 
since 1909, he directeil the Saharan rising .against 
Irance in 191G— igiS), S. 'Ah al-Khattabi, S. 

Z \ ^ (picsidcnt of the Italian Parliament 

ot Gyrenaica in 1921), S. al-Hallal and S. al-Rida. 

e leadquarters of the order after having 
been at ^aghbub (1855-1895) were transferred 
to Kufra (1895), Ouro (1899), then back to Kufra 
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(1902), while the number of zawiya's rose from 
22 in 1859 to 100 (1884). 

Sidl Muhammad b. ‘^Ali al-Sanusi left, in addi- 
tion to instructions regarding initiation into his 
order (types of sirr: ya Latlf^ repeated a 

thousand times), four works; one on the nsTil^ 
one on a harmony between the Kui^an and the 
Hadith (established without taking account of the 
taklid of any of the four rites ; although the 
author calls himself a Maliki, he postulates 
tl/iud') and two on mysticism, Fahrasa^ the enu- 
meration of his “chains of support"’ (canonical: 
150, of whom 64 weie mystics) guaranteeing the 
orthodoxy of his order, and Salsabil imFin fi 
’’l-iara'^ik al-a) bFin containing the dkih‘ formulae 
of the “forty” previous orders [see tarIka] of 
which his order was to give the quintessence, i 
This last work is the most curious. Although the 
statements in it are represented as received by 
oral initiatory transmission, they are, he confesses, 
taken from the Risala of Hasan ‘^L'djaimf, 1113 
(1702), imitated by S. Murtada Zabldi, in his 
^Ikd al-diiiman\ the chapter on the dhikr of lhe 
Halladjiya is found word for word in the Adab 
al-dhikr of Abu Sa'id Kadiri, written m India 
iri 1097 (16S6) (MS. Calcutta 1280, cf. the Ca- 
talogue by Ivanov) which betrays a common source, 
probably the Idrakat of the Ahmadi Shinnawi 
(d. 1028 = 1619). 

His claims to the juridical idjtihad were dis- 
missed at Cairo in 1843 by the learned Maliki 
Muhammad ^Ala'ish (Jakfir')-^ the followers of al- 
Sanusi do not observe the Maliki isbal. 

Initiated into mysticism at Mostaganem (Ka- 
diriya) and at Fes (Tidjaniya, Taibiya)^ al-Sanusi's 
ideas took definite shape at Mekka, under the 
influence of his teacher Ahmad b. Idris al-Ffls! (d. 
1837 at Sabia), founder of the Khadirtya-Idrisiya, 
the ancestor of the present ruling dynasty of 'Asir 
and teacher of two other founders of modern ^ 
brotherhoods (Ra^idiya and Amirghaniya). I 

Bibliography". For the order see the | 
standard works of FI. Duveyrier (1884). Rinn, 
^[arabouts it Khouans.^ 1SS41 p* 4^^ — 5 ^ 5 - 
the founder and his family: Muhammad ben- 
Otsmane el Hachaichi, Voyages an pays dis 
Senoussia., Taris 1912; A. Le Chatclier, Les 
corifrcriis riiusuluuuus dii Hedjaz.^ Paris 1SS7, 
p. 257-258 ; E. Insabato, Rassegna contcmporaiica. 
vi/iL, Rome 1913: E- Graefe in Der IsL. Berlin, 
iii. 141 — 150, 312 — 313; D. B. Macdonald in 
the Encyclopaedia of Rebgioii and Ethics^ s. v. 
SanusI, p. 194 — 196. 

SAR (f.) “head, extremity of anything", figu- 
ratively “idea”. Fiom the meaning “head"’ comes 
that of “chief’ (Lat. caput), especially in derivatives. 
Sai-i ^asker (vulg. sti Masker) is among the Ottomans 
“commander-in-chief”, “minister of war’, tran.''- 
formed by the Arabs of Tunis into Sari-''asker. 
Sa}~dar (q.v.; Ihiglish tianscr. Sirdaif “general ; 
sardari is the plaited frock coat worn by Per- 
sians of the upper classes and by most of the 
officials (A*, d/. d/., 1914, xxviii. 225, note 2; 
Brieteux, pays du Lion et da SoleiL P* 3 ^®)* 

Sar-lhiz,, “he who risks his head”, a name given 
to the Persian soldiers since the reforms of hath 
SMi ^ah (Polak, Ee/sien^ Leipzig 1S65, i. 40)- 
SarkUr.^ “superintendent, surveyoi”, more frequ- 
ently used simply as a polite foim of address 
= “Sir”, “Monsieur”, a title given to the official 
tax collector in the Euphrates region (A\ d/. d/., 


1911, xiv. 256). Sar-katib^ “chief secietary”. Ser- 
den geedi (Turkish), “he who has renounced his 
head”, a franc-tireur, forlorn hope, marching in 
the vanguard (Barbier de Meynaid, Diciionnaire 
turc,^ ii. 77 )* Sar-laioha^ illuminated fronti^-pieca 
of a Persian manuscript. Sar-andaz^ a little rug 
of felt which is placed on the woollen carpet at 
one end of the room (Chodzko, Popular Poetry of 
Persia,^ London 1S62, p. 99 note). 

(Cl. IIUAR'i) 

SARA. [See iBrAHiM], 

SARA. [See seray]. 

SARACENS. The earliest certain mention of 
this name is found in the work composed by 
Dioscurides of Anazarbos about the middle of the 
first century a. D. entitled rrefi i. ch. 
67 (i. 60 of Wellmann's edition, Leipzig 1909 — 
1914) who describes the resin of bdellium fnukl) 
as a product of a “Saracenic tiee’" (JxKfvcv xEo 
U'A^ov 'S.xpxy.i^viy.Qv) and adds that it is imported 
through Petra and is of a quality inferior to In- 
dian bdellium (on this cf. Bretzl, Botanischc For- 
schtingen des Ale.xanderzuges^ p. 2S2 sqq.). The 
most recent editor has, against the evidence of 
all the manuscripts, not only altered the native 
name madlakon given by Dioscurides, which is 
vouched for by the Hebrew h^aZdach,^ into m a 1 d a k o n 
but also Zxfxy.iiviHot into In the con- 

temporary J/ist. A'at. of I’liny the Elder, vi. 

§ i 57 i Detlefsen, the Araceni are mentioned 
among the Arab tribes of the interior whose lands 
bordered on the Nabataeans, along with better 
known names like Taveni (Taiy) and Tamudaci 
(Thamud); it is natural to find the Saracens in 
these. Ptolemy (middle of the second ccntuiy A. D.), 
v., ch. 17, 3, mentions the district of Sarakene 

in Arabia Petraea and locates it west of the 
“Black Mountains” (cpjf rli y.xlovf^svx (xs/.xvx) 
which, according to him, stretched fiom the Gulf 
of Faran to Judaea “besides Egypt"’ hxfx rtfv 
A'A/UTt-ov). On the other hand in vi. ch. 7^ § 21 
he mentions the S.aracens as a people in the in- 
terior of Arabia Felix; according to him. the 
Skenites and the (— ‘^Ad; \ar. ®xo 7 txi) 

inhabit the heights towards the norih and south 
of them the Saracens and the Thanndens (Hiauiud). 
According to StCi'hanus Byzantinus, s. v., Saiaka 
is “a distiict beyond the Nabataeans; it^' 

inhabitants are called TxpxyC'i'.'oi"' : under Txr>iv 3 i 
i. e. Taiy the same author says that they live 
south of the Saracen^. gi\ing as authority the 
Aiabian histories of I Ipianus and bianios. If 
Franios, Stephen's authority, to whom the state- 
ment regauling Saiaka must also go back, belongs 
to the pciiod of the last Diadochi, von Domas- 
zewski (H. A’., xi. 239 sqq.) endeavour:, to prove, 
this w'ould be the oldest reference to the Saracen^. 
In any c.ase, rowing on the pa^'-ages quoted w-e 
mu''t seek the original home of the Saiaceub on 
the Sinai Peninsula towards the Egcptian fiontier 
and in the vicinity of the Nabatacaii'', and 1 >. Mu- 
ntz has recognised their descendant.- m the little 
Beduin tribe of Savarke, who live at the yrestut 
day along the coast between Pelu-ium ami (jhazza. 
These Saiacens in the nanower sense may still 
be referred to in the letter prcseiwed in Luscbuis, 
I/ist. Feel., vi. 42, of the contemporary Lionysios, 
BiMiop of Ale\andna, icgarding the Christian per- 
secutions in Fgvpt m the hrst year of Irajan 
Decius (249/250): many Christians took retiige in 
the “Arabian .Mountains"', where they were sold 
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by the Saracen barbarians as slaves. In the diffe- 
rent versions of the Christian v?; 

yii;- ivhich IS based on the Mosaic gcneah'^ies 
and dates from the third century, in the L:''-.r 
Gc/tei at:onis Mimdi and in the ; 

{.Von. Gam. vol. ix. of the .Au.lci.s an- , 

ttquissiini.^ p. 107), in the Chronlccn PasouaU (p. 
45 , ed. Dindorf), in the Ancor.xtus of Epiphanius 
(p. 113, ed. IIoll), the Saraceni and Taieni aie i 
mentioned as people of some importance. In the , 
tractate of Bardasanes JColTilTi lA’ SVanidV 
10a td (ed. Cureton, p. 16 of the Syriac te.vt = p. 
24 of the translation), which is placed in the 
beginning of the third century, the T.ryoye and 
Sarakoye. for which the translation of Eu-ebius 
gives Tmivo/ and are the lepresentatives 

of the independent nomadic .Aiab tribes; it 
seems that about the middle of the third century 
A. 1). the tribe of the Saracens, hitherto little 
known , came to the front among the smaller 
tribes, mcoiporated them and disturbed the Ro- 
man fiontier. In the ecclesiastical historians of the 
fourth century, Eusebius and Hieronvmus, the 
Saracens are identified with the Ishmaelites of ' 
the Bible : they live outside of the province of 
Arabia in the desert, at Kadesh, in the district 
of Faran or Midian wheie .Mount Horeb lies, to 
the east of the Red Sea; they weie first of all 
called Ishmaelites and later Hag.arene3 and finally 
Saracens (Eusebius in the O/iom.isticon composed 
before 336 under rsfxfx, K-^Sxp, and . 

Hieronymus in Eus , Chron..^ ed. Schoene. ii. 13* 
I.smahel,^ a quo Ismahelitarum gentes, qui po,tca 
Hagareni et ad postreiuum Saraceni dicti = C’:.-cn. 
Pasch.. 94, iS, do., on Jes., xlii. n, lx. 7, Ez., 
xxvii. ; Epiphanius, Pa/taric/i Haer.. iv. i, §7' 
Mimael founds Faran in the dc.sert: fiom him are ^ 
descended the tubes of the Ilagarenes, also called 
Ishmaelites, who are now called Saracens). Hence- ; 
forth the name Saracens is eMcnded to the other ' 
Arab tribes also: the profane historians of the ! 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries (Zosimos, Ruiiiis 
bestus, the Panegyric!, luUamis, Ammianus .Mar- 
cellinus, the Scriptores Historiae Augu,tae, who, 
according to modern research, wrote at the beginning 
of the fifth century, the Notitia Dignitatum, Pri^cus, 
M.alchus, Nonnosus, Eunapius, Menander Protiktor, 

I rocopius) and Socrates and Sozomenos among 
ecclesiastical historians avoi.l the Biblical names 
and prefer to use the term Saraceni and only 
occasionally ‘‘Arabcs", Evagrius exclusively Zy.v,;~irxi ' 
(cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 15, .Scenitae ^ 
Arabes quos Saraceno.s nunc appellamus, and xxiii. 

, 13 . Scenitas zkrabes quos Sanacenos posterilas 
appellavit, word for wood also in Malchus. /O n-w. 
Hut. Graec.^ iv. 112). The names Saraceni .Assanuae 
(1. e. Ghassanids) should be noted m Ammianus 
and Saraceni Thamudeni m the A'ot. Di-y,,. Or.. 
Ch. 2S. Finally, the Arabs in the north, m Meso- 
potamia and on Ac Persian frontier became known 
as .S.iracens (Marcianus Heiad.,/’iv7)i/;/j Ch i Sjya. 

I-.rpos,t,o totius mixnd: ct xqontium, ch. 20; frequeni 
m Juliaiuis. Ammianus, Procopius, .Menander 
Piotiktor etc.). 

xVftcr the foundation of the .Aial.ian Empire l,v 
the succe.ssors of the Prophet, the Byzantines 
lb r Aluslini peoples subject to 

It Ealiphs. and this name survived into the Hte 

of ritlfl-? of the Caliphate 

bv “^hown by the anecdote given 

y n Battuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, 


11. 441), who was ^reeled in Constantinople by 
the Kmperor as ‘‘.S'.;; JC'.vh, that is Muslim”. The 
Saldjuks and Tiirk.s, on the other hand, are called 
Peraian'i or Ila^.irene-'. The name Saracens wa.^ 
transmitted by the BszanimcN to \Yestern lands 
through the Cni-'alo and has survived to the 
present day as the name of the Arab peoples and 
the products of raslern land>, as the dictionaries 
of the Romance ainpl) show. 

In striking contra>t to the wide distribution of 
the name Saracen in the west is the fact that the 
Arabs themselves do not know the name, either 
for a small tribe or as a collective name for the 
North- Arabian tribes. The derivation from saraka 
“to rob** ("as early as Jo-^eph Scaliger) or shark 
“east** (Relandus) or even from /; ;v, as Sprenger 
suggested, are all to be rejected; besides, the 
spelling sark: m the Palestinian Talmud and in 
the Targum Vcrudialml as well as among the 
Syrians points to sarak as the root, provided that 
this form is not based on Saracenus. 

II. W inckler (. 4 / 4 v /cz/.C F.'rschnn^in ^ li., Ser. i. 
74 — 76) thought he had discovered the word 
sharraku in the meaning “descrt-dwellers** in two 
passages in Sargon's .Vnnals and derived the name 
Saracens from this. Ilieionymus says in his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel: Agareni qui nunc Saraceni 
appcllantur falso sibi assumpscrc nomen Sarae ut 
de ingenua et domina videantur generati; Sozomenos 
{Hist. EccL.^ vi. Ch. 3S), Synkellos (ed. Bonn, i. 
iSy) and others have repeated this interpretation 
of the name: it is once more dished up to the 
credulous reader as late as the wiith century in 
a modern version in the Travels of Macarius of 
Antioch (ed. Balfour, ii. 169). 

The descriptions given in various late classical 
authors of the manners and customs of the pre- 
Pslamic Saracens, c. g. in Ammianus, Sozomenos, 
Hieronymus {Vita d/.z.V/;;), Procopius Gazaeus, 
Pnscianus and Procopius of Caesarea ought to be 
collected and annotated. 

Bibliography". A. Sprengcr, Gcogr. 
ArahUns.^ Bern 1875, § 32S; B. Moritz, Art. 
SAR\K\ in PauIy“\Vi5So\\a, Realcnzyklopacdtc^ and 
Dcr Shiaikult in heidnischcr Zeit in the Abh. 
G. IV. Gott.. New Series, xvi/ii. 9^7.; O.L.Z.^ 
I9I-2, p. 206 (Eb. Nc.■^tle) and 310 (F. Perles); 
Philologns. li. 737 (Th. Noldeke). 

(J. H. Mordtmann) 

SARAGOSSA, a town in Spain, capital of 
the modern province of this name and formerly 
capital of the kingdom of Aragon, on the right 
bank of the Ebro 600 feet above sea-level in the 
centre of a well watered and tlourishing region 
(la Huerta). The modern Spani-^h name Zaragoza 
corre7>ponds to the Latin Caesarea Augusta, a name 
given in 728 A. I'.c. to the military colony founded 
Augustus on the site of the ancient Salduba 
of the Iberian^, The name of the town passed 
into Arabic m the form Sarakusta {nisba: Sara- 
kusU) probably through the Gothic form Cesara- 
gosta. I'rom t!ie time it was taken by the Muslims 
until It was regained by the Christians, Saragossa 
was one of the great cities of the Muslim empire 
ul-Andalus; its geographical situation gamed it 
A Ud-tha^r al-a-la) of 

Arab Spam. Tu the time of al-Idrisi (mid.Ile of 
the twelfth century) It was densely populated; it 
was known as the “white city” {al~madimit al- 
a/f a ) ^he Colour of its lamparts built of 

oc 's of tufa, dlie fruits of its gardens were 
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reckoned among the best in al-Andalus. The capes 
of beaverskin made there were famous throughout 
the Muhammadan world. 

Saragossa fell into the hands of the conquering 
Arabs in 94 = 712/3 soon after Toledo. Musa b. 
Nusair, having been rejoined by Tarik, left this 
last town and advanced on Saragossa which he 
took at the same time as the villages and Castillos 
which surrounded it. According to Isidore of Beja, 
it was sacked and its inhabitants treated with the 
utmost cruelty. It W'as already a Muslim metropolis 
when, under the emirate of Yusuf b. 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fihrl, al-Sumail b. Hatim [q. v.] was 
appointed governor in 132 (749). He was soon 
besieged there by Arab rebels and h.id to abandon 
the place to one of them. Throughout the second 
half of the second century A. H., Saragossa saw 
successive revolts within its walls, which the his- 
torians have recorded for us. This is how it came 
to be in the hands of the local chief al-Husain b. 
Yahya al-KhazradjI when the army of Charlemagne 
besieged it in 778. The Emperor was suddenly sum- 
moned away to the banks of the Rhine; he raised the 
siege and soon afterwards in the pass of Roncevaux, 
where the Basques had prepared an ambush for 
him, suffered the fearful disaster the memory ol 
which is immortalised in the Chanson dt Roland, 
Two years later, in 164 (7S0), the Umaiyad 'Abd 
al-Raljmln I marched on Saragossa and captured 
it. But it was not long before it slipped from the 
power of the Caliphs and in 175 (791) Hidiam 
had again to besiege it and take it again through 
his general 'Ubaid Allah b. 'Uthman. Again in 
181 (797) a rebel declared himself independent 
there and successive Caliphs had regularly to send 
expeditions to the Upper March of their empire 
to suppress rebellions — with more or less success. 

At the same time (end of the eighth century) 
a Saragossa family, the Banu Kasf, attained great 
power in Aragon. They had adopted Islam; one 
of its members, Musa son of Fortunio, son-indaw 
of the first king of Pampeluna, Inigo Arista, de- 
clared for the Caliph Hishani and surrendered 
S.iragossa to him. Later, in the middle of the ninth 
century, the head of the family, Musa II, was 
governor of Tudela and commanded the armies of 
'Abd al-Rahman II which raided the frontiers of 
France. He helped this ruler to drive off the 
Normans who had landed in Portugal and in 852, 
the year of accession of the Caliph Muhammad, 
he had in his power all the Upper March, with 
Saragossa, Tudela and Huesca. He lived like a 
monarch, exchanged presents with Chiistian kings, 
for example Charles the Bald of France. But he 
was defeated in 860 by the King of Leon, Ordono I, 
and killed two years later by his .son-indaw, the 
governor of Guadalajara. On his death the Banu 
Kast c.ast off the authority of the Caliph of Cordova 
and the latter, Muhammad, to counteract them 
allied himself with the Tudjibids. 

This Ar.ib family, settled in Aragon since the 
conquest, had its tribal rights recognised and its 
chief, 'Abd al-Rahman al-Tudjibi, was ofScially 
appointed its head. In 8SS on the accession of 
Sultan 'Abd Allah, the latter learning that a plot 
W'as being hatched against him in Saragossa com- 
missioned the son of the Tudjibid chief, Muham- 
mad b. 'Abd al-Rahman, surnamed al-Ankar (the 
“one-eyed”) to put the governor of the town to 
death. The latter did so in 890 and became a by 
no means too dutiful vassal of the Caliph. He 
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finally destroyed the last Banu KasI, whose chief, 
Muhammad b. Lope, was killed in 89S below 
Saragossa. Al-Ankar died in 924. His son Ilashim 
who succeeded him gave his name to all the family 
and died in 93 *^- His sons, the Banu Hashini, were 
well treated by the Caliph 'Abd al-Rahman III 
but one of them, Muhammad, rebelled against 
him in 934, joined the king of Leon, Ramiro II, 
and after a pretended submission to the Caliph 
leagued against him the whole of the noith of 
Spain, including the kingdom of Navarre. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman set out to overthrow him ; he seized 
Calatayud and then besieged him m Saragossa ; 
Muhammad b. Hashim capitulated, the Caliph 
pardoned him and kept him in his governorship). 
His son Yahya was general of 'Abd al-Rahnnin III 
and of al-Hakam II in Spain and in Africa and 
governor of Saragossa from 975. 

Later, in the reign of the hadjib al-Mansur b. 
Abt 'Amir, a Tudjibid governor of S.iragossa, 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mutarrif b. Muhammad b. Hashim, 
hatched a plot against him which was discovered 
and the conspirator e.xecuted in 9S9. 

On the fall of the Umaiyads a giandson of the 
preceding, Yahya, bec.arae governor of the Upper 
March and had a son al-Mundhir, who after fighting 
with the Slavs against the Berbers of Spain pro- 
claimed himself king and made an alliance with 
the Counts of Barcelona and Castile. Under his 
reign peace reigned in Saragossa. The town be- 
came flourishing and populous. The gloiies of his 
court were celebrated by poets like Ibn Darradj 
al-Kastalll. Al-Mundhir reigned till 1023. 

His son Yahya who succeeded with the title 
of al-Muzaffar died soon after his accession and 
was succeeded by his son al-Mundhir II, Mu'izz 
•al-DawIa (420/1029). The latter was killed ten 
years later by one of his relatives, the general 
'Abd Allah b. al-Hakam, because he refused to 
recognise the Caliph Hishain 11 . This 'Abd Allah 
tried to seize the authority but rebellion broke 
out among the people of Saragossa; and the in- 
dependent governor of Larida, Aba Aiyub Sulai- 
man b. Muhammad b. Hud arrived quickly to 
restore order in the city and seized the throne 
of the principality. 

He took the title of al-Musta'in and was the 
founder of the kingdom of the Banu Hud (cf. the 
article HUd) with Saragossa as capital and ruling 
the districts of Laiida, Tudela and Calatayud. 
He died in 438 (1046 — 1047). Son succeeded 
father as follows; Ahmad al-Muktadir Saif al-DawIa 
till 474 (loSi); Yusuf al-Mu’tarain till 47S (1085); 
Ahmad al-Musta'iii II killed in 503 (iiio) at the 
battle of Valtierra won by the Christians. His son 
'Abd al-Malik 'Imad al-Dawla reigned in his turn 
till the final capture of Saragossa by the Chris- 
tians of Sobrarbe on Ramadan 4, 512 (Pec, 19, 

1 1 18); he took refuge in Rueda. Unfortunately 
we have very little detailed information regarding 
the reigns of these princes and the dates given 
for them by the historians ate not always in 
agreement. Nine years before it fell into the hands 
of the Christians, S.iragossa had been taken by 
the Almoravids fur Sultan '.Vli b. A usuf on Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka'da I, 503 (May 31, ilio). 

At the present day very little survives of the 
Muslim period in Saragossa, which must undoubtedly 
have been seveial times rebuilt in the course of 
these centuries as a result of the strenuous and 
heroic sieges it had to endure. The “Seo” or 
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cathedral i' built on the bite of the foiniei (iriat 
ilobiiue and there can still be seen on the lUTth- 
ea-tein facade an ornamentation of biiek^ and 
S'|uares of enamelled faience (i;:« h-v.' ' vdinh i i"- 
baldy dates from the Arab epoch. ALCo..iiiiy' to .1 
traiiition recorded by certain chronicle'' and _.,co- 
grapliers, this mosque-cathedral Mas foinded ty 
the tabr [q. v.] Ilanayh b. 'Abd Aliah .d--;-.:.'.!!.! 
mIio died in 100 (71S/719): he Mas b.,ii..d M.t'i 
one of his companions oppo-ite the . Ihe 

mosque Mas enlarged in 242 (S56), 111 the icign 
of the Umaijad Caliph Miili.aiiiniad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Haham. 

At the present day the most imp jrrant Arab 
monument in Saragossa is the palace Miiicli bears 
tlie name of Aljafeiia (no doubt the Ara’-ic al- 
Ijja'fariya, flora a Dja'fat or Ibn Jj^.Vfar. mLo-o 
memoiy does not seem to have been prcscr>eJ 
outside of popular tradition). 'Ihis palace Mi.ich 
has undeigoue many and far-reaching r.l;eiati .n- 
and Mas p.irlly destroyed in 1S09 is iiom u-cd 
as a bariacks; it lies as the M'Cstern end of the 
tOMn. Of tlie part dating from the Muslim ].c:i, l 
there only remains a little oratory 25 yards - juare 
Midi a very pretty dome 45 feet high. It M.as 
suppoited hy marble pillars Mith remarkable ca- 
pitals, to judge from tho-e that stnl evist. The 
mthyZl/ is adorned ulth a decoration in earned 
stucco, on a blue ground. Close to the c.iatorv a 
little tower So feet high (cc.llea the -trouh.-.dor's 
cell") is most probably of the s.anie date. It is 
probable that the Muhammadan luins of Al.afcria 
date from the dynasty of the Banu Hud mt.o-c 
palaces Merc numerous in .Sar.igossa (we only- 
know the name of one of them, DU, ab-Sutu': 
[‘•house of joy"], built by al-Mukt.iJh b. Ilbi) 
lire Aljafcri.a deserves to oe subject of a mono 
g’apli, for It is a memorial of a peiiod of traiisi 
tion from the beautiful age of the CalipTate of 
Cordova to the century of the Alhambra. 

Among famous Muslims born in Saiagossa may- 
be mentioned the great traditionist AbQ ‘All Ihi- 
sam b. Muhanimad b. Fieiro b. H.aiyuii al-Sadafi. 
known as Ibn Siikkara, born in 452 (ic6o) and 
died “a martyr’' at the battle of Cutanda in 514 
(1120). It was to his pupils that ll.ii al-.Vbbfir m 
the ^following centuiy devoid an encvclopacdi.a 
published by F. Codeia in "vol. iv. of 
his Biohotheia Ai-ahico-I{u[a>ia (cf. the references 
in the 1923, ccli. 223 an.J noie i). 

Bibliography. al-Idrisi, Si/nl al-Maghi h 
ed. and tram-l. by Dozy and dc Goc-.e. p. 19V 23J 
(repr. by Sunonet and I.ercliiindi, 'c, osUi'r.atta 
arubigo-cspii/io/a^ p. 53;; anonymous wilter of 
Almei.a, Dosuipt.on ,/c /'/A/iz,/.-.-, ed. and tr.i„,l. 
by Rene Lasset in Hometaje li B'. I- rancisoo Co- 
dcra.^ /aiagniza ,904, p. 642-643; Fk Fagnan. / r- 
t.aus incdits rclalijs an iBylueb, Algiers 19S4 
p. €6, 97 127; Yakut. MBjjaiy ed. M ustem 
ici in, ;b ryy ; Ca.roi 324 ,v. 71-73: J. Alciiaiiy 
I.olufer, La GiogiuJ.a do la Bntinutla Iid,ica 
in I.s eicritorcs cniA'j-, Gianada 1921, p. loi and 
Jiassim; Ibn al-'I-qiari, al-BavUn al-Al], Li, ih ed 

' ‘/‘I"- ■ .f- " 1 I»Jiocst Ibn ah 

^ Jir, al-Aami.^ ed. loud, erg, partial transl. by 
1 . I-agnan {.-in/iales dii M.igh, cb ct dcB r.st<o:ne\ 
Indc.x; al-MarrakushI, al-Mu Jjtb., ed. Do/^ p 
4 G 5O' S5, 14S; transl. E. Fagn.rn, p Co' ’br' 

p Uo_zj, p. 224—225; Ibn Khab 


Zar^ A\/:t ./ </ -A';//,-.'. c<l. Ttirnhei^, p. 104: <:/- 
' m i.-. 'I'uni-'. p. 71 — 73: al-MakLiri, 
-///il.Vt/.'f , cd. I>u:;at cte , 1, 121 , I72, 176, 
2SS . u. 350, 767: K. l)u/y, JIisti.iie dcs 
M.iiu!* : iKd. d'J i, iii , iv.; do., J'.^sai 
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dun, Kilab al-'Ibar 


■, IV. 163—164; Ibn zVbi 


Xtduuis LiiifCii dc' Ics 
InhliUt!'. do.. /V. 17 /;/’/! .i: V dcii^p^ruu'/l di A>J 
Al!>u,uv:d.i cn Z.iraj;oza 1S99, p. 12, 

254 — 259: »lo., 7 'cs.fc u'e moriidiis d/iiBCS dcscu- 
Le/lc cv; Zt.o :t:. m the d/z/j-a e.pahol di ant'.- 
.^ucdidaC. vol. \i., Madii 1 1S79. and L.A’.A./!.., 
vol. IV.. lS$4: >anperc y Miqucl, La rcconquist i 
d: Zc?;c\' Zi.’. in the />’ dc la A'. Academia dc 

I'licni: Lctrac. Barcelona 1903 — 1904, ii. 139 — 
157: nonani^o v CjIiic'*. Lstudio oitico sobre li 
cct.:ii:.:a dc Zi:u.;.zi per Alfcnso /, Zaragoza 
iSSS; Anon.. El Cactillo dc la Aljafcria dc Za- 
,a^.':a ^ 7 o.tc’ fcscla dc la: icllczas artisticas \ 
dc Ics } cciiCf dcS i.s:lru\ s ‘jiic cficic) ra Zaragoza, 
n.d. decent). (K. vi-Pkovls'(,'al) 

SARAl, capital of the Golden Horde: 
cf. the article^ khlAk and MoNi'.oia. The name 
ii in Pciiian : ira: =z palace: nevcrthclc»s it 
fie'iuently written sa>ai in .\iabic w'orks. < >n it-> 
foundaiiou by PJiii and the name SariXi Bcrkc 
■^ec• above, i. 683^ and 709-^. The geographers and 
lii-stoiian-j 5>pcak only of one town of this name 
but on the coiiu we fm'l a New-Sarai (^Sa/ai a!- 
LLctdld) nxniiuned: the earliest coin struck in 
Xew->arai is dated 710 H. The only historical 
reference to Xew-Saiai far known is the men- 
tion of the death of the Khan ( Jzbeg (the date 
given ii 742 .\. H.j in New-Sarai in ^ams al-Hin 
ab^uTa'i al-MiMi and quoting him m Ibn KaiIi 
S iiuliba (text in Tic^enhausen, Sbcrnik rnatcrialcz\ 
edn siaZilLsya k istomi zolotoi Ordu p. 254 
and 445;. Two ruined sites on the Akhtuha , 
which branchci <.>(( hum the Volga, arc regarded 
a.i the ruin', of Sarai, now called Tzarew and 
Seiiticnnoye or Selitrcnniy (lOiodok. 3 Vhich ol 
the two wa-) the capital of the Golden Horde and 
when, wliethcr there were one or two Sarai > 
(that IS whether New-Saiai was a new pait <>f 
the town or a t.jwn built on another site) arc 
! que^tiuns often disputed since the xviidh century 
by scholar^ and not yet decided even now. dhc 
iuurces are obscure and contradictory on many 
P'jinti; thui the di‘,tance given by Abu ‘l-lida 
■ fund many othei') between tlie mouth of the 
! \ uiga and Saiai (2 days' journey) suits Seliticii- 
I n-iyc; on the other hand zVbu 'l-Fida' says in the 
i same p^ii^age (ed. Reinaud, p. 217) that the town 
, is built in a plain (/i mnslaze^^^ min al-aml) which 
j is only tiuo of 'Izarew (Seliticnnnje is built on 
j hills). Ihe '‘^ainc informatiun ii found in Ibn 
j TaUuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, iv. 477 - 
\ fi basiim jfiifj al-ardy, the dCiCription by Shihab 
, al-Dm al-'LTuari, according to which there was a 
j pond m the middle of the town, also fits Tzarew 
I (text by T iCienhauscn. p. 220). The excavations 
; conducted for a scries of ycaii (1843 — 1851) by 
I A. leredieenko in and around 'I'zarew show there 
I are certainly the remains of a laige town there. 
I It is on the rCiuUs of these excavations that the 
I expressed by Grigory cw as long ago as 

! 1045 based that the ruins of Sarai can only be 
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at Tzarevv; and at most at Selitrennoye we have 
the town built by Batii and later supplanted by 
the Sarai of Herke. Under the influence of Gri- 
goryew's pamphlet Solowyew in his History oj 
Russia (edition of the Society “Obsc. Porza”, i. 
841) located Sarai at Tzarew and not at Seli- 
trennoye, as Karamzin (vol. iv., note 74; German 
edition, Riga 1S23, iv., note 53, p. 263) had 
done. The ruins at Selitrennoye have so far been 
only superficially examined; they occupy almost 
as large an area as the ruins of Tzarew (both 
sites are 8 miles long, the ruins of Tzarew 2^2 
miles broad and at Selitrennoye 2 miles broad) 
but the finds made there are much less important. 
The view expressed by G. Sablukov in 1844 (OtVr^ 
vniitre?inyogo sostoyaniya Kiplakskago tzartsva^ 
repr. by N. Katanow, Kazan 1895, p. 28) that 
Selitrennoye is Old-Saiai and Tzarew New-Sarai 
was revived by D. Kobeko {Zap.^ iv. 267 — 277) 
and more recently by T. Lallod {Stariy i Horiy 
Saj-ai^ stoUtzi Zolotoi Ordl^ Kazan 1923); on the 
other hand A. Spitz?n {Zap.^ xi. 287 — 290) locates 
(dld-Sarai at Tzarew and New-Sarai at Selitrennoye. 
Accoiding to the narrative of a merchant given 
in Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, p. 36, there was a village called 
Eski-Vurt (“Old Settlement’’) on the Akhtuba 
below Sarai; this may very well refer to Selitrennoye. 
The finds of coins show that Selitrennoye was 
peihaps inhabited before Tzarew and certainly 
continued to be inhabited much later. 

Sarai was destioyed in 1395 "I'imur; the 
skeletons found by Tereshcenko without heads, 
hands or feet etc. must be regarded as dating from 
this destruction. Perhaps the settlement at Seli- 
trennoye again became of more importance as a result. 
In 1472, Sarai was ravaged by Russian freebooters 
from Niatka and is said to have been destroyed 
in 14S0 by a Russian force in combination with 
a Tatar force from the Crimea. About 1554 the 
time of the conquest of Astrakhan by the Russians 
(cf. above, i. 494^) the toivns at Tzarew and 
Selitrennoye were both already in ruins. 

Bibliography'. W. Grigoryew, 0 Mestopo- 
lozenii Saraya. Stolotzl Zolotoi Orclt.^ ia the 2 nrn. 
Min. Vnutr. Did. 1S45, 2, 3 and 4; extracts 

later in 1876 in the Rossiya i Aziya., p. 259 — 
321). On the excavations by Tere^cenko 
and the reports on them see Zap.^ vol. xix., 
p. iii. and iv.; and cf. thereon A. TeieTicenko, 
Okonlatcl' noye ozsliedovaniyo viicstnosti Sara) s 
ocorkow sliedcrj dedkl-hipcakskago tzarslva in the 
Zap.Akad.iVatik, 1854, ii. 89 — 105; Fr. Smith, 

Dber Rubnik's Rcise.^ Berlin 1885, from the 
Erdk. Berl.^ xx. 74—81. (W. Barthold) 

SARAJEVO. [See serajevo]. 

SARA KH S. an old town between Ma^had 
and Marw, where the frontier between modern 
Persia and Russia turns from E. to S., on the lower 
course of the Harirful, which is at tliis part filled 
with water for part of the year only and then 
disappears in the oasis of Tadjan north of Sarakhs. 
Between the town and Marw lies a part of the 
desert of Karakum [q. v.] which belongs to the 
area of the Teke-Turkomans. The Arab-Fersian 
geographers ascribe the foundation of the town 
to Kai-Kawus, Afrasiyab or Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain. The 
soil is considered good but, as a result of the 
drought, is devoted to pasture only and theie are 
few settlements in the neighbourhood. Camel- 
learing was the principal industry of the inhabi- 
tants and the weaving of veils, ribbons etc. was for 


a long time prosperous. The town consists of 
houses of mud or brick without any important 
public buildings. It was the birth-place of al- 
Fadl b. Sahl, the famous vizier cf the Caliph al- 
Ma'’mun, who is said not to have adopted Islam 
until 805/806 A. D. and was one of the most in- 
fluential representatives of the Persian genius. He 
was murdered in his bath in Sarakhs in S18/819 
AD.; his brother al-Hasan died there in 850 S51. 
The physician and mathematician Ahmad b. al- 
Taiyib, a pupil of al-Kindi, later the Cunlldant 
of the Caliph al-Mu‘^tadid, was also born in Sarakh-,. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Hawkal, KitTib al- 
Masalik vja 'l-Mamdlik.^ B.G.A..^ i. 323; al- 
MukaddasI, B.G.A.. iii. 312; Yakut, MiPdjani. 
ed. Wustenfeld, lii. 71; B. de Meynaid, Dutlo/.- 
naire de la Ferse.^ p. 307; C. Ritter, Asien., 
viU .2 277; Le Strange, The Lands of Eastern 
Caliphate.^ p. 396; A. Biirnes, Travels into Bo- 
khara.^ ii. 50 — 53; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de 
Slane, i. 40S, ij. 472. (J. Rusra) 

al-SARAKHSI, Sh.vms AL-A’iNntA At;u Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. AbI Sahl, the most 
important HanafI lawyer of the fifth century 
in Ma wara^ al-Xahr. Little is known of hi^ life. 
Probably bom in Sarakhs, he studied under U\bd 
al-^Aziz al-Halwani (f 44 ^ = 1056) in Bukhara. 
He then came to the court of the KavakhaniiU 
iQ Uzdjand. There he was thiown into prisou by 
the Khakan Hasan, probably because he alone of 
all tlie ^Cla/ntF stigmatised as illegal the conduct 
of the ruler when he married his manumitted unim 
ivalad's without observing the ^idJa. Here he 
languished for over ten years and dictated to his 
pupils, who sat before his prison, his most important 
works, the Mabsut (14 vols.), the UsTil al-Iukh 
(2 vols.) and tlie Shark al~Siyar al-Kalnr (in 4 
vols., printed at Haidarabad in 1335 — * 33 ^)i 
tirely from memary without using a book. Parts 
of the Mabsut aie dated from the piison in the 
years 466 (1073) and 477 (10S4). When he had 
reached the fourth part of the Siyar he was re- 
leased. He completed this work at the court of 
the Amu* Hasan in Marghinan in Djinnada I of the 
year 4S0 (Aug., 10S7) and died in 4S3 fiogo). 
His pupils were: Burhan al-Ahmma 'Abd al-U\ziz 
b. T'mar b. Mdza, the father of al-Sadr al-^ahid 
(f 536 = 1141), Malnnud b. “Abd al-'Aziz al-l z- 
djandi, the grandfather of Kddikhdn (| 59 - — 
Tthman b. ‘'Ali al-Baikandi (f 552 =1 157 ) etc. 


lis Kitab aLMahsut (vols, I — 3^: Cano 1324 
,331) is one of the most comprehensive of the 
:arlier Kikh-boohs. It is remarkable for tire way in 
vhich the' author works out geneial legal principles, 
lesides the works already mentioned he wrote 
lommentaries on the Mukhtasar of al-laharw 
^ 321 933)1 the Kitab al-IIiyal of al-Khas;at 

■(■261 = 875; printed in the SlabsTit^ vol. 30), the 
57/53 al-Kasb of al-ShaihanI (printed in the .l/u.h; 7 /. 
^ol. 30) and oir numerous other works of al-hliaibani. 
dis books are still very common in the east; his 
tivar, for example, is in almost every library. ^ 
Bibliography. al-Kurashi, Berlin -MS-, Pet. 
i. 619, fol. I 90 r; Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. I'lugel. 
N®. 157; al-KaflfauI, Berlin 'MS., Sprenger 3 °t,/- 
164V — 165V (synopsis in Muhammad Abd al-IIaiy 
al-Lakna«I, al-Fazcaul al-bahiy, K.azan 1903, 
N®. 326); Ileffening, Das islam. Breonltm edit, 
Hanover 1925, Suppl. i., N®. 20/21; Brockelraann, 
G.A.L.., b 172 and 373. (Heifenung) 

SARANDIB. [See ceylon]. 
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SARAT. the mountains which run al" li- 
the western side of the Aiabian le.i ii . 
Al-Hamdfaii, the greatest autliority on the Aialuaii 
jienuisula among the Araii geograghei that 
the termini of the range, which Jiinies la In^'n- 
lands (NadjJ) from the plain '(.li.iar. 1 lii.iiiia 
and was theiefore also called HiiXd/ la tlie -\rao^. 
are the extreme south of the Yamaii an ! ' 

Asma'i makes it stretch to the Armen. an ii. 

This mountain chain, which rl -1 laindr.in 
knew not to be a single lange, but a 'ti Cos-’ ui 
of hills immediately adjoining one anotl ei. i-. 
according to the old records, four dr^ ; mincy 
in breadth on an aterage, varying by a day or 
part of a day here and there In his ce-vription. 
ahllamdani distinguishes the main rnige irdTi;. 
then the lofty piart. not belonging to tlie n .am 
ridge itself (iiV (7 h-Aui . 7 ,'' j and the westein spurs 
(awsii/. I'huwr. asfal i3’-Sj)S/\ The average height 
of this great range, wduch the .di.abs reg.aide i .as 
created by God to be a backbone for the caith 
according to a stoiy lecoided by Sa’id b..al-Musaiyab. 
is 8,500 feet. In the north-avest the greatest elevation 
is the Djabal Dibagh (7.200 feet), in the south- 
west there is a series of peaks which icach 10.000 
feet, .and, as in the case of the Ijjabal Nalu s__u .aib. 
occasionally snow-covered in winter (lo.Soo feet), 
the highest peak in the .Sarat forming j.art of the 
huge Masanahi massif, even suri.ass p Tlie wlnde 
range consists of sedimentary locks with a sub- 
stratum of granite and gneiss and mimerous vol- 
canic cones between wliicli often -tretch wide 
plains stiewn with black lava, which arc c.rlled 
/la,; a in the northern p.art of the .Araldan pentn=ulr 
and faislL in South .Arabia. To the we-t the range 
falls sharply down to the Tihaiiia, which is a plain 
sloping from a height of 2,300 feet to sea-level, 
out of which rise recent volcanic uphe-avals in the 
form of peaks. On the east the lulls slope gently 
down to the Tersian Gulf, The Sarat as a whole 
dues not show any marked uniformity of direction 
but is cut up into Large and smaller rangc.s which 
intersect in all directions. It is in geneial treeless 
and uninviting in appe.ar.ance with black rocky 
ravines, ridges, peaks and pennacles, round and 
sharp or jagged, showing all possible forms Isut 
always iiare. There are mountain villages aw ay- 
high up on almost inaccessible heights which con'- 
sist of stone houses of two to five stories, sometimes 
square and sometimes round, and foim self-contained 
often quaint citadels, surrounded by yawning giilR 
on all sides. Breakneck paths and bridle'’ paths 
often hardly traceable on the rock lead up to the 
narrow gates which open into the villages: there 
are well cultivated fields 011 the slope- and in the 
valleys, laborioii.-Iy creeled terraces along the 
slope sink like steps down the valley. The valuable 
soil is kept in place by a wall built of large stones 
laiely bound with mud and always without lime’ 
and protected from lieing swept awav. '1 he rain' 
water is fully utilised f.r these plots and runs from 
the ujjper terraces to the lower rmes. On these 
fields, w'hich are protected ftom the great heat of 
the sun by shade-giving trees, the be»t coffee m 
the w-orld IS grown, and grapes and sugar-cane 
also flourish here. The long chain of the Sarat 
is interrupted occasionally by liroad plains. Vor 
example, the plain of .San'a’ runs 15 miles to the 
south and about 7 miles to the north : the southern 
tongue of this plain runs after a short interruption 
trough the Nakil al-Vaslah into the broad plain 


i*f hhainar, the niii>l fertile part of the Vaman and 
the richc'tl in water. 

The Saiat e)WL> origin to llio'.c ^rcat vulcanic 
coiuiil>i‘jn'> wiiuii G.ia-iG I the )uun^ tertiary Kis- 
thr.uan •'ud'idtiue'*. and crGaictl the ^^rcat fault 
on which tlic Ai.ti'.an 'le'-.rt -ank with its hitherto 
undwlurl cd lion ont.d depu^it^. Weathering, wind- 
crubioii. and ero>i. n hy running water then tried 
their strength in the •'tecp wct.tcin slope of the 
tableland whieh w.'.' li an':<.)ruicd into a mountain 
sN-vtem of eru'.um nr liij^hland>, whieh can be 
divid.etl int-» an innci and an outer svslein of vallcvT. 
and is furrt-wed with ituinerou^ valleys whieh on 
the w ..stern slupo run from cast and norlh-e.Vvt 
to \\e>t. on the suu'.h si.le lUti consistently fieiin 
noith to ^outli and -outh-ca-'t and cut the hiehlanli^ 
into separate tongue-like peninsulas which are 
ajj-ain cut up by smalle-r valleys, the orij^in of 
which piobably is also as old as the phuial perioil. 
Thvsc side vallcNs have tran.sfoimed the Saiat 
pcmnsulr.' into lulls of erosion or chains of hilb. 
which ha.s contributed io the \eiy varie<l forms ot 
the lull-', which in part owe their existence 
vedcanic forces aUo, like the necks which often occur 

In summer the western slope of the Sarat show-, 
vety slight variations of temperature: the heat is 
tropical and iiscs from SS° F. in Tune to 99® F. 
in AugU't: in tlic winter it reaches a more endurable 
maximum of 77“ Y. At night, however, the temper- 
atuie sinks to 36' — 27^ F., and in the high 
mountains in the winter to 23® F. so that the 
^^^•untain top- are frequently covered with snow*. 
From the middle of June to the end of September 
is the rainy period. The spiing rains fall in April: 
thunderstorm' are not uncommon in the main rainy 
season and in the winter months water freezes on 
the higher slopes, especially with a strong east 
wind, even when the theimometer is several degrees 
above fieezing-point. A further peculiarity of the 
climate <jf the Saiat are the Tihama fogs which 
come in 'ummer down to the bottom of the valle)'. 
whikh the Arabs call uffinia or suUiaimufiu^ and 
only di'appear aftci the temperature ha-^ leachcd 
its maximum 'O that they bring their own mitigation 
with them, which is exceedingly beneficial to 
vegetation. The climate of the eastern slopes of 
the Saiat is extremely dry in contrast to the very 
moist climate of the western Sarat. In San'a’ the 
relative humuhty sink' to 2 o‘^/q. Here also the rainy 
season falls into two parts (March, and July — 
September). Throughout the whole year it is possible 
to sow and leap, which is true not only of ceieaF 
but also uf wgftables and fruit, which are ready 
at every season in some one of the numerous sorts. 
The vine, fur example, fiourishcs all over the 
mountains of Aiabia, although only in the rivei- 
valicys. I he eastern slope of the Sarat has an 
almost Luropean character with respect to agri- 
culture although the good soil is limited to the 
artificial terraces, w hich arc also artificially irrigated, 
dhe \ alleys which have a perennial water-supply 
sh(>w that incredible wealth in fruit and cereals 
which was described so enthusiastically by al- 
Ilamdani. Ihe occuireiice of tamarisks, acacias an<l 
mimosas is characteristic of the dcsert-like eastern 
slopes of the Sarat, but in addition to the 
we also find date-palms, numerous varieties of fruit- 
trees and the cotton plant as well as a great va- 
riety of medicinal and garden plants, among which 
the aromatic are e-pecially important on the classic 
boil of Arabia belix. The celebrated frankincense 
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tree now only yields resin in a few parts of the calculation has shown that it can be found from 
Yaman; on the other hand cactus-like euphorbias, the formula 


balsam trees, Aden shrub, Dorn palms, tamarinds, 
rak and a variety of resin- and gum-yielding trees, 
acanthaceae and sweet scented plants and shrubs 
are widely disseminated. Besides the most valuable 
cultivated shrub in Arabia, the coffee-plant already 
mentioned, the vine, the date-palm and countless 
varieties of fruit, there also grow in the Sarat 
legion rye, wheat, oats, barley, maize, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, [q. v.], potatoes, cabbage, beans and 
figs. But these fruits of the earth do not drop 
into the countryman’s lap ; on the contrary, they 
are often won from the soil only after a hard 
fight. Only thousands of years of labour have 
made this remarkable district, which has land- 
scapes rivalling the Alps in splendour, what it is 
to-day economically. 
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lungen.! 1884, xxx. 174; A. Defiers, Voyage au 
Yemen.^ Paris 1889, p. 53, 57 ; Mehmed Raif 
Fu’ad-Bei, Land und Leute im beuligen yemen, 
Petermanns Mitteilungen^ 1912, Iviii. 116, 117; 
W. Schmidt, Das stidwestliche Arabien f Ange- 
wandte Geographie., Series 4, part 8, Frankfurt 
1913), P- 8 — 16, 25—28, 31, 39 , ,40, 44 — 
48 ; A. Grohmann, Sudarabien als IVirtschafts- 
gebiet . Vienna 1922, i. 8 — 17, 24 — 30, 41, 
43; B. Moritz, Arabien, Studien zur physika- 
lischen und historischen Geographie des Landes, 
Hanover 1923, p. 5, 6. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

al-SARATAN (the crab), Cancer, in astronomy 
the name for the northernmost constellation in the 
ecliptic which the sun enters at the beginning of 
summer. The surat al-saratan (Greek: Kapn'xoc, 
Latin : Caneer) with the Arabs (exactly according 
to the Almagest of Ptolemy) consists of nine stars 
with an additional four outside the actual figure 
of the crab. Even the brightest stars in the con- 
stellation are only of the fourth magnitude; four 
of them form a smooth upright curve, the two 
outer being on the pincers {al-zabanl al-djanubi 
and al-zabanl al-shimalt) while the two central 
ones, forming the eyes of the crab, are c.alled the 
little asses (al-himaran, asini, aselli')’, between 
them is a group of stais, the Beehive (al-nMlaf, 
■braesepe), looking like a little cloud to the naked 
eye but showing about 40 stars when seen through 
a telescope. In the centre of an opposite curve on 
the hind-legs of the cral) is the celebrated and 
much studied multiple star X Cancri. 

With the entry of the sun into the head of 
Cancer it reaches its greatest (northern) declination 
which is equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic E 
(Arabic: al-niail al-d^zani). But this figure (now = 
23° 27') is not a constant magnitude; it alters 
with time within moderate limits. Astronomical 
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E = 23° 27' 8".26 — 46".845 T — o".oo59 T 2 
-j- o".ooi8i T 3 

where T is reckoned in units of 100 tropic years 
and from the initial year 1900.0. Thus, for ex- 
ample, for the year 1000 a. D. E = 23^ 34' 8".o7 
(cf. S. Newcomb, Elements of the four Inner 
Planets and the fimdamental Constants of As- 
tronomy, Washington 1895, p. 196). This varia- 
tion in E, which from a present diminution will 
again pass into an increase, was well known to 
the Arab astronomers. The Fatimid astionomer 
Ibn Yunus (■!■ Cairo 1009) has given us in his al- 
Zidj al-kabir al-Hakiml (MS. Leiden 1057, Chap, 
xi., f. 222) a historical account of the measuiements 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic by the Arabs, from 
which the following is taken. According to Ptolemy, 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus had estimated the 
obliquity of the ecliptic at li of the circum- 
ference = 23° 51' 20", “and 1 do not know of 
any observation for the greatest declination between 
Ptolemy and the authors of the tested tables {ashab 
al-mumtahan') except this one which was made 
in the year 16 . of the Hifljra (l.e. after 776 A.D.) 
and its observer mentions that the greatest de- 
clination is 23® 31C” Al-Ma’mun’s astronomers 
from their observations at al-Shammasiya (a quarter 
and gate in Baghdad) found that E = 23'’ 33' 
and the same figure is given by Muh. b. MCsa 
al-Khw'arizmi in his Ztdj and Muh. b. Kathir al- 
Farghani in his book “On the Use of the Astrolabe”. 
The astronomers Khalid b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Mar- 
warrudhi, Abu ’l-Sanad b. Taiyib 'Ali and 'All b. 
‘isa al-AstorlabI etc. of Damascus who took ob- 
servations after the death of Vahya b. Abl Mansur 
with the instrument that al-Ma’mun ordered them 
to use when he took the field against the Byzantines, 
mention that they had found E = 23° 33' 52". Their 
measurement was made in the year 20 1 of the era 
of Vazdadjird (832/33 A.D.). The sons of Musa b. 
Shakir say that they had ascertained E to be 23° 
35' in the year 237 of the same era (868/69) 
the gate of the round wall of Baghdad. In the 
tables of al-Tckvilm (restoration) Ahmad b. 'Abd 
Allah Habash gives the following two values for 
the obliquity of the ecliptic: 23° 35' and 23“ 33', 
“but there must only be one”. In 243 A.H. (226 
Yazdadjird = 857/858 A.D.) al-MahanI fixed E at 
23° 35' 30". “And Abu 'l-Hasan Thabit b. Kurra 
said: I have found old methods of observation 
before Ptolemy, which show that the greatest de- 
clination is 23° 35', and Muh. b. Pjabir b. Sman 
al-Battani says that from his own measurements 
he has found it to be 23° 35'”. The Sharif al- 
Fadil Abu ’I-Kasim 'All b. al-Husain Muh. b. Abl 
'Isa, who is known as Ibn al-'Alam and Abu ’ 1 - 
Hasan al-SufI 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Umar, found the 
value of E to be 23'' 34' 2" and 23° 34' 45 ''- 
Ibn Yunus then gives his own calculation of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic to which he had devoted 
great care and found E = 23° 35'. It may be 
further noted that al-Biruni also took E = 23“ 35^ 
{al-Kanun al-Mas^udi, Berl. MS. Or. 8® 275, fol, 
85r), Ibn al-Shatir about 765 (1363/64) E = 23“ 
31' and Ulugh Beg in 1437 A.D. at Samarkand 
E = 23'’ 30' 1 7". 

As the extreme daily orbit that the sun can 
describe in the heavens (in northern latitudes the 
longest day), the day of entry into Cancer {al- 
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SarcJdn al-awical) as well as into the Anc'. ami 
Capricorn is an auspicious one. 'I'heie'orc the le- 
presentation of these three regions and then disi-i'>n 
into hours {sa'a) on the face of a sunlial i- of 
special importance. The symbol of Cancel ;and ut 
Aries) is a conic section, llie exact '^hape nf 
which depends on the latitude of the place and 
the position of the dial. 

The name Cancer no doubt date> 

from Greek times. According to L. 1 ’elcr (-ce 
below), the name Lernaeus is abo found because 
he (the crab), according to the fable, ciawlei out 
the swamp of Lerna to injure Hercule^ in the 
foot when he wa^ hghting with the Leinaean 
Hydra. The name "•Crab” is found on the famou> 
circle of the Zodiac at Dendera (Cgyptl 
which, however, dates fiom the late Egyptian 
period and must ceitainly have been made under 
Greek intiuence. In Bab\loman the constellation 
(without /3 Cancri) was called al-lvi. = 

Kakkab ^ittu, which probably is the name of an 
animal, but hardly crab. In the later texts of the 
Seleucid peiiod instead of al = li’L we aKvvay-? find 
the ideogiam for carpenter (cf. F. Kugler. 5.V/7/- 
kunds ufhi Sternd.e/ist in Bard. Munster 1913, 
p. 6, 54, 209, 210). 

Bibliography. L. Ideler, Veer a’-./i Vr- 


Greek) According to the KZitnu^'^ it is a tumour 
of black gall, at tii -.t no bigger than an almond; 
as it grow-H, red and green veins appear on it 
like ciab->' fc-t, The dl^^.a^e i^ incurable and at 
be^t it> couise can only be prolonged; it attacks 
both men and annnd>. 

/>//' '.'og/ dp '1 : al-Damln. IFayZit al-Jlava- 

zdan. Cairo 1310, 11. i6: tran^l. Jayakai, li. 
43: al-Kac\vini, '.Ln': :r a.’-Mir hlukZit^ ed. Wus- 
tcnfeld, 1. 135, tran>l. H. Kthe, p. 277; Ibii 
aldlaitar, tran-^ 1 . I.celeic, 11. 244. (J. RUsKA) 

SARAY. [.'>ee 

SARDAR IS a Persian word (see Sar), the etymo- 
logical meaning or which is ‘‘holding”, or ‘‘possess- 
ing the head”, i.e. the hr**: place, its current meaning 
being a chief or leader and hence a military 
commander It has been borrowed in this sense 
by the Turk-*, who. however, sometimes derive it 
in erior from iirr-ddr (“the keeper of a secret"). 
Thiough 'ruikish it has reached Arabic, and in a 
letter written m 15S1 by “one of the princes of 
the .Vrabs (of Vaman)” occurs the phrase “tu.’- 
'’ayyana dai 'ala 'l-Fasakir" (“and he ap- 

pointed a commander over the troops”) on which 
Ratgeis Comments “ Vocabulum sardar^ quod 
Persicae originis est. diiccni exercitus signihCv^t”. 
The abstract substantive sardarivxat in the sense 


spiUH'^ nnd die Bcd.uiunr; d:r Stc) nnam-.n . 
Berlin 1809. p. 15S sijj.\ F. \V. V. Each. An- 
Iciiunp zur Kcnfiiniss t::r SU'rnna'>u'/i., Leip/ag 
^79^1 P 75 i "^vhere Per'ian, Turkidi anl Syrian 
names for “Cancer” aie also given. The passage 
in Vunus on the dehnmon of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic is translated in C. Schoy, Du Be- , 
stimmiin,^ der ^eograpisc’icn Bdelte etnes Ortes \ 
diirch Beobachtune^ dc)' Pdef idia/ihohe der Sonne 
oder mi tied der henntnh zvoeier anderen Sonnen- . 
hohen iinJ den zugehorij^en Azbnutcn nack dem 
arabtschen Text der Hakimitischefi Tafcln d:s : 
Ibn \ units CAnnalen der Hydrographie und ■ 
maritini. Meteorclogie. Hamburg 1922, p, lOsqq.J. 

A table of the observations on E made in 
earlier centuries is given in C. A. Nallino, Ai- ' 
hattZini she Albatemi Opus Astronomiciim. Milan : 
1903. i. 160: for the gnomonic represen* ! 
tat ion of Cancer, Aries and Sagittarius, cf. C. ] 
Schoy, Gnomonik der Araber. Berlin 1923, p. 
26 and do., Sonnenuhren der spatarabischen As- 1 
tronomie^ in Isis^ N^, iS (1924), p. 354. | 

(C. Schoy) 1 

al-SaRATAN (a.), the crab; the name is ! 
applied to the frc:,h water crab as well as to the j 
sea-crabs, saratZn )iah)i and bahri. Al-l)amiri | 
describes the crab a> follows; “it can run veiy } 
quickly, has two jaws, claws and several teeth , 
and a back as hard as stone: one might think j 
that it had neither head nur tail. It** two eye** ! 
aie placed on its shoulders, its mouth is in its ' 
chest and its jaws are sideways It has eiMu le-^s 
and walks on one side. It breathes both '"air aitd ' 
watci. It casts off its skin six times a year It 
builds itself a hole with two doors, one openin'^ ' 
into water and the other on to dry land. When 1 
It casts off its skin, it closca the door which i*. ' 
on the water side from fear of fishes of prey and 
opens the land door so that the wind may reach 
it and dry the new skin”. Al-RazwinI give, a 
similar account of the animal among beasts of the 
sea. The uses in magic ami medicine are innu- 
merable 

Cancer is also called al-sat atan (afier the 


of the post or office of commander of an army 
also occurs; and it was doubtless owing to the 
familiarity of the Arabic-speaking people of Egypt 
with the borrowed word that it was selected as 
the official title of the British commander-in-chief 
of the Egyptian and Sudanese armies. In Persia 
the word was until recently much used as a com- 
ponent part of honorific titles, such as Sarciar-i 
Zafar and SarJar-i Dtanr. In India it is used 
generally of the (Indian) commissioned officers of 
the army as a class. Sar.iar log means “the (Indian) 
officers of a corps or regiment". It was formerly 
applied to the head of a set of palanquin-bearer-, 
and it is still applied to the valet or body-serv.mt 
of a European m noithern India, as the chief of 
his household servants. Sariiar Bahadur is a title 
of honour attached to the first class of the Oidci 
of British India, an order confined to Indian 
commissioned officer- of the army. 

Bibliography. The standard lexica of 
Per-ian, Turkish and Urdu; R. Uozy, Siipp^- 
imnt aiix Dutionnairos Aiabes, I.eiden iSSi; 
A. Rutgers, Historia Jomanac sub Hasano Pasch.i^ 
I.eiden 1838; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, 
Ifobson-yoi's.ni. 2nd edition by William Crooke, 
Loudon 1903. (T. W. Haig) 

SARDINIA (m Arabic sources Sarha.n'IYA, Sar- 
i»aniy\), an inland In the Mediterranean Sea, 
licb 7I/2 niiltji South of (Corsica and 13^ miles 
South We-it of the Italian Civita Vccchia, and has 
an area of 9,187 square miles. It is mountainous, 
and ha*, a peak a*, high a^ 6,016 feet. Throughout 
the 160 mile-* of it-* length and the 68 of its Ijreadth 
it consists chielly of ranges of granitic rock or high 
plateaux. The-^e range*) of dark hills convey an 
appearance of wildnes*. to the island and make it 
anything but attractive, which probably accounts 
for it*, comparatively uneventful history. 

The Nuraghi or circular towers, of which 6,000 
have i)cen traced on the island, bear unmistakable 
evidence that the island was well inhabited in the 
hut it is only when we come to the 
I noeniclan period that we have definite information 
logarding the island. These invaders certainly did 
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conquer the island at about 500 — 480 B. c., and 
they were the first of a succession of overlords, 
who made the island contribute to their granaries. 
The Roman occupation bore more heavily on the 
Sardinians; as they had no free city on the island, 
they were compelled to supply much of the coin for 
Rome, and they were obliged to contribute a money 
tax. Little wonder that there was an insurrection 
of 80,000 slaves in t8l e.c. The island u as useful 
to the Romans, moreover, as a place of exile. We 
read that in 355 a. D. Constantius banished 3 
bishops to Sardinia, one of whom was Lucifer of 
Calaris. In 440 the Vandals prepared to attack the 
place, seeing, as they did, that it gave food supplies 
to the Empire, and in 476 the island had to be 
ceded to them. A governor of German nationality 
was installed to discharge all relevant duties both 
military and civil. Justinian finally recovered the 
prize for Byzantium, until the 10* century. 

Ibn "^Abd al-Hakam in his Futuh Misr wa 'l-Ma- 
ghrib wa ' l-Andahis seems to put it beyond question 
that Sardinia was invaded at the same time as 
Spain, c. 92 A. H. He says that the Sardinians used 
their harbour to trick the Arabs out of plundering 
their valuables, and this seems not at all unlikely. 
That the Arabs made one of their usual raids on 
the island is certain, but they did not prolong 
their stay there. They paid another visit in a.h. 98 
and 1 18 and carried thiough the same programme, 
but they never even attempted to maintain them- 
selves in the place, nor is it hard to understand 
that such a place would little appeal to those who 
were born to the deseit and the heat. In 130 A.H., , 
however, they went a step further, and imposed 
a tribute on the island, which they succeeded in i 
extracting from the enfeebled people. Meantime in 
725 A.D. Luidprand, fearing these repeated raids, 
obtained the body of Saint Augustine, and succeeded 
in lemoving it out of danger to Pavia. This great 
treasure of the Church had lain at Cagliari since 
the 6th century. Once again before the S'h century 
was ended Sardinia suffered another plunder at the 
hands of the Arabs (143 a.h.). The Saracens never 
used the island for purposes of grain-producing, as 
had the previous conquerors, but in 227 A.H. , when 
they made their daring attack on Rome, they used 
Sardinia as their rendezvous, before making the final 
onslaught on the capital. Not even in the loth century 
A D. did Sardinia cease to be the quarry of the Arabs, 
for we read that, when T'baid Allah the Mahdl 
was plundering Genoa, in 332/3 A.H., he did not 
forget to take what plunder he could from Sardinia. 
The last mention of Arab influence in the island 
is when Mudjahid of Denia, in Spain, subjugated 
it in 393 A. H. Never again were the formidable 
raiders of the Mediterranean Sea to strike terror into 
the inhabitants of Sardinia, and it seems strange 
that in exchange for all their plunder the Arabs 
gave neither culture nor trade, religion nor art, as 
a recompense and a memorial of their presence. 

Pisan supremacy followed that of the Arabs, 
and this again was succeeded by that of Aragon. 

In modern times the island has changed hands 
several times, having been Spanish and French 
and Austrian. Its ties, however, are all with the 
piesent possessors, and Italy seems to be in- 
augurating a new regime. 

, Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, A'iTot//, ed. 
Tornberg, Index; Yakut, Mudj'am.^ ed. Wusten- 
feld, iii. 73 ; Ibn Battuta, ed. Pavet de Cour- 
teille and Sanguinetti, iv. 33 1 ; al-Bakri, ed. de 


i Slane 2 , Algier 1911, Index s. v.; al-Dimashki, 
; A'ukhbat al-Dahr^ ed. Mehren, Index; G. Mann'o 
I Storia della Sardegna (1825); Tyndal, F/ie Is- 
\ land of Sardinia., London 1849; O. Martini, 
; Storia degli invasioni degli Arabi e dclle piratcrie 
\ dei barbaresclii in Sardegna^ Cagliari 1861; G. 
j Sergi, La Sardegna, Turin 1907; Cambridge 
I Mediaeval History, vols. i., li. and in.; Gazan a, 
j Storia della Sardegna, p. II, 1 51. 
i , (T. Crouther Gordon) 

SAREKAT ISLAAl {sarekat, Javanese pro- 
j nunciation of the Arabic sharlka, a brotherhood 
j or guild), a political combination ofilu- 
1 hammadan Indonesians formed in Surakarta 
(Java), which has played an important part in the 
[ history of the development of the native popu- 
lation of the Dutch East Indies and in Dutch 
colonial policy in the last fifteen years. Its object 
was to secure for the native element a more pro- 
I minent position soci.ally, politically and economi- 
I cally, at the same time retaining Islam, which is 
' the natural bond that links together the very 
; diverse elements of a great part of the native 
: population of the Dutch Indies. The leaders of 
I the Sarekat Islam would not, however, themselves 
; subscribe to this, but would give other definitions 
, and estimates of its objects according to local 
conditions, if indeed they give any reply at all 
! when asked about the objects of their organisation, 

I Early History. While the position of the 
■ masses of the Javanese natives as regards their 
own ruleis had from the earliest times been 
characterised by extreme subservience, during the 
nineteenth century the independence of both the 
people and their lords became more and more 
limited by the gradually increasing influence of 
the Dutch. The national pride rvith which they 
looked back on a past in which the whole Indian 
Archipelago was under a Javanese hegemony was 
more and more supplanted by a feeling of 
dependence and inferiority to foreigners 
(Dutch. Arab or Chinese), of whom the Dutch 
in particular and later on the Chinese only rarely 
concealed the slight estimation in which they held 
the natives. When about the end of last century 
a few progressives among the priyayi% (aiistociacy) 
of Java for the first time wished to give their 
sons a European education, they did, it is true, 
receive support from a few Dutchmen, but a con- 
sideiable majority of the officials ofi'ered marked 
resistance to this innovation, and the few who 
made the e.xperiment found it made very difficult 
for them to find a place in society in keeping 
with their newly acquired qualifications. Never- 
theless, a small body of educated Javanese was 
gradually formed, and naturally it was they who 
least appieciated foreign tutelage. Then came the 
events in the Far East and their reaction on the 
situation in the Dutch Indies. Even before the 
Russo-Japanese war (1904 — 1905) the Japanese 
had been granted equality with the Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies. . 3 .fter the foundation of 
the Chinese Republic in 1911, Chinese warships 
visited Java and Chinese officials came to enquiie 
into the position of their compatriots; the Chinese 
in the Dutch Indies were granted (from 1908) 
the Dutch-Chinese schools which they had desired 
for some years, the restrictions on their freedom 
of movement were abolished (1910) and more 
satisfactory arrangements were made for the ad- 
ministration of justice (1912). Ihe zVrabs also 
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shared the advantage of the new legal j'0>itiun 
of the Oriental foreigners, but the petition of the 
Tavanese remained the same. 

In 1 90S the League of Young Javanese JUiJ: 
Utama (“noble endeavour") wa-^ tounded by 
students of the Dokter-djawa ^iiatiw medical) 
school in Latavia. the fir^t nmdc't attempt to 
obtain from the authorities the faltilmciu ot some 
of their desires by organisation, particulaily moic 
and better education. The father of the mu\emcnt. 
which was regaided with suspicion r. U onh b\ 
the Dutch but also by many consei^atne Javaiie-'e. 
w’as the “Dokter-djawa" Wahidin = Suiiira-UsaJa. 
Such adherents as this hist JavanC'-e organisation 
found belonged to the higher classes of Javanese 
society; the masses did not join it, bat they 
also began gradually to desire a reoiganisation of 
social conditions and for a numbei of reasons. 

a. Their social position was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. In contract to the foreign 
Orientals the Indonesians had to p:-y marks of 
homage to their European or native masters 
{Jiormat^ Ar. hiirmd). It is tiuc that the central 
government lepeatedly ameliorated these lo) mat 
but the practice for the most part continued. The 


bradk'-n^ cp '"fm a in Madata, Report of the 
Commission, Ikitasi.i 1905 — J 9 Mi 3 - voL. folioj. 

c. hi the third place may be mentioned the 
fear o I c o ii v e 1 s i o n to Christianity, al- 
though th’s f.mt r had only been in opeiation a 
verv short trine and the mo\ement among the 
Muslim population aroa'^ed by the activity of the 
Christian iui-"ioi.ai ii-> was quite different both in 
time and place. Ikit the fact that Chiistian pro- 
paganda was more active, and found open ap- 
proval with some members uf the Dutch parliament, 
an<l that a vvaining had been issued from Mekka 
against it, was u^ed by the leaders of the Sarek.n 
Islam to mouse the masses in a way which would 
result m their joining the ^aiekat Islam. 

A oomjarativelv unimportant incident is -aid 
to have brought about the foundation ot the 
Sarekat Islam in 1910 (there are no reliable 
accounts of the hrst years). A case of dishonest 
piactice on the part of a Chinese kon^si (com- 
panv) in Law cyan ('Xglaweyan). a village neai 
^uraka^ta, where very well-to-do Javanese Uicr- 
chants lived and where competition between them 
and the Chinese was unusually keen, is said ; > 
have aroused such bitterness among the cheated 


administration of the law very mach favoured 
Europeans; detention for examination, applied: 
not only to accused persons but for convenience ; 
often to witnesses also, was an evil which 
had not yet been entirely abolished: trial and ' 
punishment by the police were not alwavs lUst 
and were imposed only on natives! the security of ■ 
private property was often very slight; cases oc- ■ 
curred in which a man preferred to say nothing ' 
about a robbery of his possessions rather than 
bring down upon his head the unpleasant efforts ! 
of the authorities. The few rights were not equal 
to the hardships of forced labour and 
the frequent ill-treatment of the native 
workeis in European businesses. Education was 
very insufficient. In addition, as a result of the 
progressive development in China, the attitude 
of many Chinese, especially newcomers, to the ■ 
Javanese became so presumptuous that the latter 
felt deeply hurt ; excesses against the Chinese ■ 
showed how deeply. 1 

b. Their economic position had gone from ; 
bad to worse. The free development of native '■ 
industry was much restricted when about 1830 
the plantation system (Dutch “Cultnursysteern’T 
especially for coffee, was introduced, which be- ' 
came a misfortune for the native population - ' 
when in 1877 the system was abolished, it ! 
had brought the Dutch government 832 million ' 
gulden 21% of the Mate expenses (the I 

so-called Indian Surplus). In the period that , 
followed, the middle classes and the peasants ! 
were more and more deprived of their economic ! 
independence by the keen competition of Kuro- ' 
pean industries and plantations, while the letail 
trade had long been mainly m the hands of Chi- 
nese and Arabs. With however much tenacity 
they endeavoured to resist foreign competition 
the decline was considerable, especially after the 
mainly native batik industry (turnover about 10 
million gulden yearly; a short account of the 
native industry in Koloniaal Verslag van 1020 
col 7) was forced to use imported aniline dyes 
and textiles in place of the indigenous raw ma- 
terial (full details of this economic decay in 
Ondazoek ,iaar de minder c wdvaart der Mandsche 


Javanese that the latter combined to bring abo.d 
a boycott of Chinese goods. Out of this grew the 
Sarekat Dlam. the organisation of which was per- 
haps modelled on the Sarekat Dagang Islam ot 
Buitenzorg. which had been founded some tears 
earlier by a Javanese and some .\rab merchauts. 
The name haickat Dagang Islam was at any rate 
also used m Surakarta. The Surakarta S. I., how- 
ever. developed quite independently. 

The h. I. did not long adhere strictly to its 
original aims. The movement spread with astonishing 
rapidity after the boycott of Chinese goods had 
been successful. The huge increase in membership 
cannot be explained simply from the hatred of 
the Chinese, natural at the time, but is rather 
due to the fact that the Javanese who longed tor 
greater freedom and less tutelage thought th.rt, 
after the succe-sses won over the Chinese, the 
new union might a.ssist them to a higher position 
as regards other foreigners also, i. e. this com- 
bination under a Muslim banner — in orthodox 
I.aweyan the union of the Muslims as such w-ts 
natural — after it had once given proof that a 
victory for the Javane.se was not an absolute nu" 
possibility, fille-d a gap generally felt in the cli- 
cumstanccs described above in a, r, and could 
also bring within its ranks many people "ho 
had nothing to do with the boycott of the Chine.se. 
Much more important than the details of its ear- 
liest history is the fact that this combination "’a^ 
able to rise and spiead so rapidly, just as in the 
years following it was not single incidents and 
activities Init the development of its aims that 
attracted attention to it. There is now a great 
difference between the origin and development ot 
the S. I., which is due to the fact that it "'as 
iiorn from the higher needs of the Javanese people, 
hut developed under the deciding influence of 
external circumstance; — viz. the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914, the Russian Revolution 
of I 9 t 7 i the woild economic crisis after the "a'l 
and collapse that necessarily followed in Europe. 
Ideas were brought into the Sarekat Islam from 
outside which weic foreign to the Javanese people, 
who only demanded the fulfilment of modest re- 
quests and the satisfaction of local requirements. 
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, The result was a great internal weakness which 
J ended in the Sarekat Islam losing the great in- 

( fluence it had as quickly as it had gained it. 

The history of the Sarekat Islam may 
be divided into three periods : 

a. Up to the first national congress. 
d. The zenith of the national congresses. 
c. The decline of the Sarekat Islam before the 
rise of the radical Sarekat Ra'^yat. 

a. In the first period one can hardly talk of one 
homogenous Sarekat Islam. Under the leadership 
of the vigorous and able Raden Usman Saiyid 
Tjakra Aminata, an inspiring orator, who 
soon, however, became dazzled by his own un- 
bounded ambition, the movement spread beyond 
its home, especially in Eastern Javaj in Surabaya 
the Sarekat Islam newspaper Utusan Hindia (In- 
dian Messenger) w^as founded in December, 1912, 
which was edited by Tjakra and long continued to 
be the most important organ of the S. L Branches 
were later founded in Semarang, Tjirebon, Ban- 
dung and Batavia. Admission was made very 
easy; the curiosity of the masses, the suggestive 
effect of the ceremonial secret oath, and the ra- 
pidly increasing popularity of the Sarekat Islam 
brought it more and more new members. In the 
period of first enthusiasm the statutes adopted at 
the official foundation on Xov. 9, 191 1 (the members 
\vere to promote a brotherly feeling for one an- 
other, to give assistance to Muslims, to work for 
the social elevation and economic advancement of 
the people by all legitimate means), were fairly 
generally observed. Soon, however, each local 
S. 1 . began to work only for its own local ends, 
and according to the views of local leaders. There 
were some which served the material interests 
of the people, e. g. by forming co-operative as- 
sociations to strengthen the Javanese power of 
competition, others endeavoured by their inter- 
vention to dispose of the abuses to which 
the Javanese were exposed from officials and Eu- 
ropean employers, others again (e. g. the S. I.- 
Batavia, which soon had 12,000 members) preached 
more accurate fulfilment of the duties 
of Islam. Expression was given to the desire 
for an improvement in the position of 
native women; an S. I. for children {Siitarsa 
Mulya) was even founded. 

The successes of the S. I. in the economic 
field were but short-lived. The co-operative 
societies disappeared as soon as the first ardour 
of the members had cooled off ; all economic 
activities suffered for the lack of financial training 
among the Javanese; S. I. funds were not seldom 
selfishly spent by the leaders of the movement. 
In the field of social progress the S. I. could 
certainly be credited with a general improvement 
of the relations between foreigners and Javanese 
to the benefit of the latter, although many g.iins 
were lost afterwards in the general decline of the 
movement. Interest in their religion was 
kept active by the leaders probably because they 
feared apathy. The bond of religion Avas to avert 
this evil. Before the National Congresses the S. I. 
took very little part in politics. 

The first contact of the S. I. with the Dutch 
government seems to have been the temporary 

( suppression of the Surakarta S. I. as a result of 
excesses against the Chinese (Aug, 1912). On 
Sept. 14, 1912, Tjakra presented a petition which j 
tasked the central government to recognise the - 


Sarekat Islam. He received its decision on June 
30, 1913. The government had long hesitated over 
its reply. Recognition of the, in themselves quite 
innocent, statutes involved to some extent a possible 
change in administration and in the colonial policy 
hitherto follow'ed, which was based on the principle 
of the dependence of the native subjects. The 
leaders of the S. I. had shown themselves too 
Aveak to prevent the outrages against the Chinese; 
practice might very soon be in great contrast to 
their fine promises. An official recognition of the 
statutes Avhich would give the S. I. a legal standing 
Avould be regarded by the simple populace as 
complete approval of all the activities of the S. I. 
or at least Avould be interpreted to mean that by 
its leaders. In a discussion between the Governoi- 
General and a deputation of the S. I. on March 
29, 1912, the former emphasised his personal 
sympathy with the S. I. but pointed out dangerous 
AA'eaknesses which stood in the Avay of appioval 
of the petition presented, such as, for example, 
the bad management of financial business (which 
has always been a weak point). Finally the edict 
of June 30 refused the S. 1 . the desired recognition 
on practical grounds, but called the attention of the 
petitioner to the fact that requests for recognition 
and legitimisation by local S. I.’s would perhaps 
not be refused; these local associations would also 
be able to combine to form a legitimate central 
committee of representatives of the local sections, 
The local S.l.’s were to be responsible, to standardise 
their formulae of oaths .and to draw these up in 
such a way that they would be regarded as harm- 
less by the government. The S. I. was therefore 
organised in accordance with these instructions. 

The attitude of the officials in the pro- 
vinces proved in general much more hostile to the 
Saickat Islam than that of the Government in 
Buitenzorg, This difference between the Government 
and some of its officials may have sown the seeds or 
been one of the most important causes of the native 
population’s distrust of the Government, which was 
soon to appear. The frequent complaints of counter- 
measures by local officials, some of whom at first, 
in spite of the official recognition, even went so 
far as to suppress local 3 . I.’s, found sharper and 
sharper expression at the later congresses. The 
European population at this time Avas almost 
Avholly against the Sarekat Islam. A certain nervous- 
ness overcame them at times, especially \Ahen 
hostilities Avith the Chinese had taken place. The 
tone of the European press Avas at first in 
general contemptuous, later hostile ; this brought 
about an increasingly vigorous reaction in the 
native press, AA'hich was growing very rapidly. The 
Chinese, of course, were hostile to the S. I.; 
the Arabs at first Avere on good terms with it 
and even had a considerable share in its early 
development; but Avhen in the beginning of 1913 
it AA'as decided that only exceptionally could non- 
Indonesians be admitted to membership of the 
S. 1 ., and particularly after the development of 
the S. I. on progressive lines began to hurt their 
conservatism, they withdrew. The relations betAveen 
S. I. and Biidi Ctama w'ere good although in- 
frequent; representatives Avere sent from both to 
their congresses, etc. 

b. In the period that folloAved, the political 
element became very prominent in the 
Sarekat Islam and relations with the other political 
parties and movements became closei. The influence 
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of the ^rowing European radicalism mrale itself 
more and more felt; European parties like the 
I. S. D. V. fDutch Indies Social Democratic prrir ) 
endeavoured to gain the S. 1 . to their le. Ihc 
official trend of the S. I. hecame m ue ra lioal _\e.c. hy 
rear, but within the movement aru'>c ■''roUg counter- 
cuirents. Tiakra was the representative of the legal, 
national-democratic movement: Serna un heciine 
the leader of the growing left min'iiity. 'Ihis 
young man, an ardent follower of the I.S. 1 > 
made his first public appeaiance at the fast national 
congress wheie he advocated ‘•pfir-et" .'Dutch 
verzet, ‘‘resistance”) to the government but wa- 
hardly able to attract the attention of his audience; 
yet his speech was notable enough, for lie was 
the only one who had the couiage to pefint to 
the weak points in the national movement, e. g 
the lack of energy. In contrast to the aristocr.'t c 
Tjakra, he was a simple man of the people, whose 
work was distingui.shed by an unseifshness ard 
an honesty unusual among Javanese. Ia the second 
congress we find him .acting as president of the 
S. I.-SSmarang where European radicalism had 
the greatest following, while at the thirl corgiess 
he had become a member of the C. S. 1 . (Central 
S.arekat Islam) Tiakra had only verv reluctrinth 
admitted him to it but he was afiaid lh,;t thi, 
who promised more to the people than he did and 
had more understanding of their necd.s, w^.uld ;rv 
to gam contiol of the business and he tho.ight 
th.rt he would more easily be able to keep him 
in check as a member of the C S. I. In oidei no; 
to lose his popularity, however, he moved nvre 
and more from his original attitude with the result 
that the opposition of the con.scrvative wing in- 
creased. The struggle between Tiakra and Sfiiiiauni 
goveined the development of the S. I. for the next 
few years. With great skill Tjakra was repeatedlv 
able to avert a split witliin the Sarckat Islam but 
finally circumstances became too strong for him. 
and when, at the sixdh congre-s, the S. I. wms 
forced to a choice and in Tjakra’s absence drove 
Stina un. out of the party, it was too late for the S. I. 

.-V few details regarding the national congresses, 
where the different opinions and tendencies were 
able to find clear expression, may now be given. 

The first national congress was held in 
bandung on June 17-24. 1916. Shortly before 
(- larch, 18), the C. S. I. had received official rccoo- 
mtion and an attempt to make the west l.avanese 
and Sumatran S. I. branches independent of the 
W S. I. had failed. An idea of the extent of the 
S I. may be gleaned from the following fimnes- 
Ihere were representatives of 52 Javanese branches 
(representing 273.377 members), 15 Sumatran (c 
^ ^ 5 , 574 ), while Celebes and Ilah 

each had one branch. In an enthralling speech m 
which he dealt with the most important ilucstioris 
of the day, Tjakra cmiihasised the xalue of the 
name national congress"; the S. I. was to set 
Itself a new goal: the land was to raise 
itself to be a nation, the S. I. was to coope- 
rate m obtaining self-government fur the Dutch 
Indies soon, or the n.ttivc elements would be 
granted gieater influence in question, of ad- 
ministration; but he gave praise to the central 
goveinment which had now really abandoned the 
old policy an(I was going to take the first step 
on the path of ‘•policy and association” fcf .Snouck 
Hurgronje, Versfr. G.sch,-., iv/ii. 291-306) with 
the promise that a council composed of European, 


natuL* an'l forcij^n Oriental member'! wouM be 
eii It) the Govcrnkii-t iencral. — There wa^i a greit 
lieal talked of heie an I in ‘^ub-'.e'jucnt Cun^rcs'Ci 
which the ^reat ini;onty of the dele^ate^ did nut 
un'lei-vUn'e. mentw, '.uch a', that the ‘*Kurr:i 

Is a uoik ut the importance for bociali-jin 

that the I'roj he: 'acci-idin<; to a contributor to tl'.c 
Ilindiist^in A'.rva '] 15 “the father of sociali.sni. 
the ‘‘precur> tr ot democracy*’, show on what iinc< 
propa;^andisl5 of Kurt'pean parties endeavuuied tv) 
^ain adherents for their teaching. Perhaps the nv 't 
important woik uf the C'.ngre^s was the discussion 
of the So \ ropusals made by the local S. I.'s, which 
usj.alh lefeneJ to local complaints and were pu- 
blished withT,akrahs opinion in the U tusari H'n i.i 
of June 15 — 16. 1916. Kioin these motions we "c: 
whvU expectations the simple country people hup. I 
to real.'C ihrom:,'!! the S. I : the desire for nre-der 
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The second national congress (Bata>'a. 
(^ct. 20-27, 19^7* 2S I nv 'tions from local branche- ; 
deal* with the que-tion what attitude llie h 
should adept to llie corninj; “Volksraad” (on the 
orct..iuzatie-n etc. of the X'olksraad see AVdv.’/*/. 
S'.uaun. Vol n. ( 'ct.. 1917. F..\hd PoiUich 
p. 169 the "hare that xs'as to be given in it 

Indone'ians did not satisfy them, still less did the 
continued postponement of its opening. The cun- 
^rO"s laid (low n a declaiation of principle? 
which explains the political goal of the C. b* 
Icstimiiay is giscn to the ■'upenority of Islam luit 
abcciUile neutrality is demanded fmm the authoiities. 
in view of the con^ideiation that the majority 
the native population lives under a state of wretche 1 - 
ncss, the (.. s. I. will alwaxs combat any suprenucy 
' of ‘‘sinful cajjitalisni" fcf. AuA Siudicn^ of. 'hi 
P* 35 -f'/'/** in this vidiume is also given the 
gramme of woik of the S. I. with notes and an 
elucidation i;f the political situation at this time, 

■ detail" of the piogrammes of the political partie- 
of the da\ guun by their own leaders). 

The rosuirs of the unrest in Kurupe were clcarl'. 
seen at the tliird national congress f Surabaya, 

Sept. 20— (let. 6, 1 91 bp The new situation created 

by the opening of the Volksraad on May iS, 19^^ 
( Ijakra and one other loader were the representa- 
tive- of the S. I.),, and the ameliorations still de'’ired 
were vigorously discussed. But the unrest wbicli 
had taken ])os^t*--ion of the native society "'a- 
, paiticularly diseus-ud. Economic difficulties and the 
re-uUs (jf veiy successful ^ireacliing of the coming 
wai against ‘‘sinful cajjitahsm" increased the bittei- 
, ness: disastrous rc-ults were soon to be seen. Ihc 
great strike at the end of 1917 and the outbreaks 
; of the mol) m Kudus and Detnak at the end o 
1918 formed llie beginning of a social struggl'^i 
which went on with intervals to the end of 1 9 - 4 ' 
! whose rc-LiIt fur the present could hardly be in 
I (mubt in view of the weak economic position oi 
i the native population and the lack of that encigy 
which alone could remove this fundamental evil. 
1 ‘^^'g^’nisation of the Javanese into 
\ Pint (agricultural umonsj and P. K. 

1 (me ustrial unions) had been in existence for some 
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years and expanded very much in the next few 
years. Their activities, which in recent years seem 
to have been supported by the Bolshevists, cannot 
be further discussed heie, nor all their relations 
with the S. I. and the later S. RaS’at (see below). 
At Christmas 1919 they were centialised by Sas- 
rakardana in the R. S. V. (revolutionary socialist 
committee of the trade unions), which split at the end 
of 1920 into a moderate committee in Djokyakarta 
and a communistic under Sema'un in Seniarang ; 
these combined again after Sema'^un’s adventu- 
rous journey to Russia to the Trades Union 
Congress at Madiun in Sept., 1922. Their activity 
has been by no means confined to questions re- 
lating to the working classes but has extended to 
the whole field of politics. 

The period between the third and the 
fourth congress was a time of great unrest. 
Soon after the third congress the revolution in 
Europe caused the formation of the so-called “radical 
concentration” (Nov. 16, 1918) of different parties 
in the Volksraad including the S. I. Heie their 
leaders explained the new development of the S. I. 
and defended the necessity of going farther than 
W'as laid down in the statutes (Nov. 14, Dec. 5: 
cf. Handdingen z'a?i den Volksraad^ 19 iS — 19 
p. 175 — 185, 518 — 525); the government, which 
continued to regard the course of affairs as a 
healthy development of native society {ICtdoniaal 
Vcrslag van igig^ p. 4—13)1 nevertheless sharply 
criticised the attitude of the C. S. I. to extremi'>t 
movements (Dec. 2; cf. Handelingen etc., p. 
432 — 434) especially the assertion of the C. S. I. 
that they could not assume responsibility for 
disturbances by local S. I.’s if the government did 
not meet their repeatedly expressed wishes moie 
quickly; the C. S. I. was to settle the conduct of 
the movement, not the branches; the government, 
however, again declared once more their readiness 
to co-operate with the C. S. I. on the lines of 
their statutes. — An incident which proved 
fatal for the S. I. was the discovery of a secret 
revolutionary organisation (the so-called section 
B of the S. I.) in the Preanger (S. W. Java), 
as a result of investigations into a case of 
armed resistance to the authorities in the desa of 
Tjimareme near Garut (July 4 — ^ 9 ^ 9 1 
synopsis of the report of the government com- 
missioner G. A. J. Hazeu in the Handdin^en van 
den Volksraad^ Tweede gewone Zitting, I 9 ^ 9 i 
lagen, Onderwerp 10, p. 2 — 21). The relation of 
this section B to the C. S. I. and S. I. is by no 
means clear (cf. Handclingen der Staten-Gencraal ^ 
1919 — 1920, Tweede Kamer, Dec. 22, p. 1158^; 
Blumberger in the Encyclopaedic van ^cl.-Indic^ 
Suppl., p. 1 5*^; Kolon. Vers/ay van ig2S^ p. 6). 
Tjakra denied that either the C. S. 1 . or the 
local S. I.’s had anything to do with the section B 
(cf. also Handelinycn der St.-G. etc, p. 1153^5 
Hand. v. d. Volksraad^ 1 9 19 — 1920, p. 90—92, 
94, 96, 106 — 1 10, 1 14, 21 1). In any case the 
government decided to grant no further legal re- 
cognitions unless the oaths were taken out of the 
statutes, etc.; as they thought (probably lightly) 
that within the S. I. an anti-Dutch movement had 
become predominant {KoL Versl. van igvo^ chap. 

P* 5), they withdiew from the S. I. the moral 
support which they had afforded it in recent 
years against the local authorities. — In other 
respects also the Sarekat Islam soon met with 
many great difficulties which crippled its external 


activities and forced it to work to strengthen 
itself internally. 

The fourth national congress (Surabaya, 
Oct. 26 — Nov. 2, 1919) was mainly devoted to 
the discussion of the coming R S. V. (see above) 
and the relation of the S. 1 . to it and can be 
passed over here. 

The difficulties increased. The fifth national 
congress was postponed on account of a sharp 
criticism of the financial and political management 
of the C. S. I. (by the communist Darsana in the 
Sinar Hindia of Oct. 6 — 9. 1920; cf. KoL Ver- 
slag van ig2i^ col. 6; KoL Verslag van ig22.^ 
col. 9). The branches demanded an account of 
the money entrusted by them to the C. S. 1 . The 
first secretary of the C. S. I. was arrested in Nov., 
1920, and sentenced on account of the branch I> 
affair. The situation became more and more con- 
fused owing to the increasing activity of the 
other unions. 

The fifth congress which was finally held 
at Djokyakarta from March 2 — 6, 1921, 'vas 

Tjakra's last attempt to keep the control of the 
whole Javanese popular movement in the hands 
of the C. S. I. by a compromise between the 
very diverse movements and the postponement of 
the most difficult questions for which no solution 
could be found. The compromise was embodied 
in a new programme of principles in 
which (i?) the fatal inlluence of European capital, 
which had, it was said, made slaves of the native 
population, was exposed, {b) Islam — which, by 
the way, demands a popular government, work- 
men’s councils, a division of the soil and the means 
of production, makes work compulsory and pro- 
hibits anyone becoming rich through the work of 
another — was adopted as a basis and (c) the 
readiness of the S. I. to international co-operation 
within the limits placed by Islam and with main- 
tenance of its independence was emphasised, llie 
difficult questions of “party discipline” was post- 
poned (whether a member of the S. I. could be 
also a member of another political party), vhich 
question the C. S. I. wished to answer in the 
negative and the left wing closely allied with the 
communist party in the affirmative. Since a and 
were wanted by the communists, and they were 
no doubt willing to take b along with the rc->t, 
their claim that communism was now victorious in 
the S. I. was intelligible. It is also easy to un- 
derstand that the struggle within the S. I. was 
soon renewed, because the C. S. I. would not 
allow this interpretation of the compromise (cf. 
Utusan Hindia of March 26, 1921)- The breach 
followed at the sixth national con gress (Sura 
baya, Oct. 6 — 10, 192 1). Tjakra was not present; he 
had been arrested in August, 1921 (because he 
was thought to have committed perjury in the 
section B affair; but he was released in April, 
1922, and pronounced not guilty in Aug., 1922). 
The deputy-chairman was not able to avert the 
decision; the principle of party discipline was 
approved by a majority of the congress and 
Sema^uQ and his followers left the S. I. (Oct. S, 
1921); soon afterwards (Christmas, ^ 92 ^) they 
formed themselves into a Persatuan S. I. or 
S. I. Me rah (Red S. I.) with headquarters at 
Seniarang. 

After this decision the S. I. lost ground 
lapidly. The fidelity of its memliers disappeared 
before the attractions of the ladical party. After 
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the release of Tjakra he resumed his propaganda 
for the S. I. but with scant success. He h.id lost 
much of his earlier influence and he no longer 
represented the S. I. in the new V'dksraad. He 
now followed a moderately progressive pohev. d’he 
seventh national congress Mas held in the 
conservative centre of Madiun (Febr. 17—20. 1923). 
Tjakra again took up cultuial and religious opaes- 
tions; in recent years Muslim affairs had been left 
to special unions, e. g. to the M u ha m m a d 1 y a. 
Tjakra now became president of the first pan- 
Islamic congress (Tjirebon, Nov. i. 1922) 
which had been organised on the model of the 
“All India Muslim League". A lively interest in 
questions of international Islam M'as dLplaved; a 
telegram of homage was sent to Muspafa Kernel 


Pasha; the Javanese attitude to the caliphate question 
was discussed. In the Volk,raad the S. I. attached, 
itself to the second radical bloc, which was 
formed on account of the legislative proposals for 
the revision of the Dutch Indies Constitution. But 
its activity remained very limited. 

In contrast to the decline of the S. 1 . v.as the 
rise of the radical S. I. Its leader. SSmahin. 
entered into relations with the Russian Soviet 
government in Moscow. His activity in the trade 
unions has already been mentioned abuse. His 
.anest was the cause of the great milway .trike of 
May 8. 1923. Deported from the Dutch Indie, he 
went to Holland, where he was made a member of 
the committee of the communist party a. “re- 
presentative of the Indonesian popular moeement". 
At the end of 1924 he mus in China, with which 
country his party maintained active communication, 
especially after Sun Vat Sen’s adoption of Bol- 
■shevism. On May 4, 1923, the radical S. 1 . and 
the P. K. I. (Indian communist party) held a joint 
congre.ss in Bandung, The red S. 1 . was on this 
occasion given the name of Sarekat Ra'yat 
(bnion of the People). Propaganda was conducted 
in close co-operation with the P. K. 1 . The S. R. 
wa. to be a preparatory school for the P. K. 1 . 
•and only trained pupils were to be admitted to 
the P. K. I. Courses for S. R. leaders seem to 
produce brilliant propagandists in spite of the 
astounding ignorance which the newspapers talk 
of (r with truth). The S. R. takes no account of 
religion; it is “neutraal kgpada Allah" (neutral to 
Allah), The leaders in the towns are often hostile 
to religion, hut in the country they are .Muslims- 
there seems to be group of religious communists’ 
1 he .S. R. was continually fought by the authoritie,. 
Meetings were forbidden, breaches of the law re- 
lating to the free and public speaking were punished 
communistic books etc. confiscated, inconvenient 
members of the party rendered harmless by de- 
tention for examination. Since Aug. 31, 1024 the 
campaign against them has been intensified. One 
result has been a milder attitude towards the 

\ ^'othing definite can 
yet be stated about the results of this campaign 

The branches of the .S. 1 . outside fava 
aie tar from being as impoitant as the lavanese 
I he conditions were different, the soil much less 
suitable for the seed sown bv the S. I Since Tni.i 
branches of the S. 1 . have been formed in tht 
most important centres which in general have pro- 
duced a inore active interest in the religious life 
Locally there were occasional excesses Rut the 
enthusiasm soon cooled down. Representatives were 
sent to the national congresses in Java, who made 


: known to the cttn^TeN.i the local complaints of 
, the district they represented. Later there was 
^omet^mes the same c ^nthet between S. 1 . and S K. 

, but tn a far leN> decree than in Java. — The first 
S. 1 . out>ide lava seem> to have been the S. L 
Lalcmbanj^, foiintlel Nov. 14, 1913, by Javanese. 
The influence of the S. I. varied greatly according 
to local coiifhtions. In Atjeh the situation wa^ 
difficult about 1921 beeau^e the S. I. (often secretly 
organised; >eemN to Itave pursued anti-Dutch pro- 
' paganda. In fJjambi the S. I. played a part in 
the di'tui bailees of the years 1916 and later; in 
Minangkabau the pan-^ulnatran tendency was 
stronger than the JavanC'^e induence of the S. I. The 
' action of the I. in the islands of Ternate and 
^ Ambon was important; radical tendencies were 
strongly rcpie-'Cnted on the latter island. Finally we 
must not omit to mention that the development of the 
' )outhiul I. was watched with the greatest interest 
from Mekka In the years 1910 and onwards there 
was a certain amount of anxiety here because the 
Dutch govcinment was credited with the intention 
j of making the had;i]j impossible for their Indone- 
, 'lan subjects, and. of course, on the pilgrimage 
of the ‘•[haw a*’ the Mekkans depend a great deal 
' foi thcr livelihood .^Snouck Hurgronje, ii , 

ch. 4). There seems to haNC been a correspondence 
between the Mckkan ^riama and the Muslim 
authoritie'* in In'l(me''ia regarding the activity ot 
hhristiau M is.-ion-' : special prayers are even said 
to have been offeic-d in the hloly Mosque for the 
Muslims of Indonesia. There was therefore much 
interest m the S. I. At the end of 1913 a pam- 
phlet on the S. 1 . appeared in Mekka in Arabic 
I and was afterwards translated into Malay. A Mekka 
branch of the S, I. was founded (probably for 
the Indonesians living there) of the activities of 
which nothing further is known to the writer. This 
IS probably the only branch of the S. I. outside 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

To sura up we may say that the S. I. has played 
an important pait in the development of the rela- 
tions between Holland and the Dutch Indies, and 
that its history is important for the history ot 
the revival of Dlam and of the awakening of 
Eastern Asia. The S, I. is the first great inde- 
pendent expression of a want that had been felt 
among the Indr nesians for several decades, their 
desire for greatei fieedom and more independence. 
Their leaders guided it into a radical, perhaps also 
national, direction, but the masses never under- 
stood their theories and gave most support 

to the movement whicli best met local 
re q u 1 1 c m e n t s. In the fifteen years of the ex- 
istence of the S. L there has been externally a 
tremendous change in Javanese society, the causes 
of which aie also to Pe sought in events during 
and after the World W'ar ; development internally 
began espccialh through the influence of the S.I. 
but naturally will progress much more slowly. The 
fuithcr development of the popular movement 
among the Javanese, which is in itself important 
as a sign of the times, will also depend on many 
external factors; the degree of capability among 

the European authorities to adapt their policy to the 
slowly changing situation may be particularly decisive 
or the fuiure character of the popular movement* 

I b 1 1 o g r a p h y\ Koloniaal Vcrslag^ 1913 
to 1923 , Ch. C (Annual Reports on con- 
Indies residencies), in 
e hijlagen van het Verslag dcr Ilandelingen 
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van de Twetde Kamer der Staten-Generaah distinction between money-changing {^arf) and the 
B'ylage C; id. 1919 sqq.^ Ch. B. {Stroomingen exchange of gold for gold or siher for silver 
onder de inlandscjie Bevolking) ; after 1923 ; (tnurmala by weight, rmtbadala by measure or 
Versing van Bestuur en Staat van Kederlandsch- number), which the other law-schools do not do • 
Indie van ig22 (because the status of the Dutch only in al-aafih (Kitab al-Unim^ hi. 30) is a 
Indies had been altered by a change in the similar term, mtncdzana^ once found. The legal 
Dutch Constitution, the name “Koloniaal” Yer- ! principles relating to sarj\ which are closely con- 
slag had also to be altered), Ch. C passim; j nected with the laws relating to usury, are based 
Bijlage A (official sources). I on the Hadith, while the Kur’an has nothing on 

Shorter articles on the S. I. etc. are found | the subject. They are the following; 
in Schalker-Muller’s Repertoriiim of de litera- \ j) With the same kind of material {djins')^ 
tttur betreffende de Ncderlandsche Kolonien etc., j the exchange can only be made with an equal 
Vierde Vervolg (19H — * 9 * 5 ); Hague 1917, \ quantity (Jarndthul) even if the aiticles are diffeient 
P- 89, 133 — 142, 146, 299, 302, 309; Vijfde in quality and workmanship. With unlike materials 

Vervolg (1916 — *920), the Hague 1923, p. 128, (gold for silver) this lule does not hold. Coins 

164— 172, 183, 193, 202, 222 — 223, 257. debased more than half are treated as merchandise 

Here we may also mention: A. Cabaton, la (as in the Talmudic law; cf. Lambert, op. cit.^ 
“■Sarekai Islam" in the R. M. A/., 1912, xxi. | p. 32 sql) and can be exchanged with a sur- 
348 — 365 (preceded [p. 330 — 348] by an article plus (^mu/afddilnn'j. A recompense for the making 
by the same writer on the native press of the ' up of bullion into ornaments etc. is therefore pro- 
day in the Dutch Indies) ; Der ^Sarekat Da- ' hibited as usury, while modern authorities recognise 

gang Islam" und der Anfruhr auf Dj.amhi.^ '■ the value of the labour and do not consider the 


in the Deutsche Wochenzeitung fur die Nieder- j sale as sarf (Benah Fekar, p. 80). 
lande.^ Sept. 17, 1916; Bemerkenswerte Stro- \ 2) Ownership in the goods must pass on either 

mungen in den Bataklanden. Der S. /., in the side before the contracting parties separate (al- 
Rhein. Miss. Ber.^ * 9 * 7 ; P- 25; G. Simon, j takdbud kabl al-tafarruk'). A. cash. 'pa.^xatnl is \.\\zxo- 


Der ^Sartkat Islam" auf Sumatra., in the Allg. I fore necessary (giakd)., to the exclusion of all credit 


Missionszeitschrift^ * 9 * 7 ; xliv. 123 — 125; Fr. (which has passed into Turkish legislation; see 
von Mackay, Der Mohamedancr Bund f,Sare- below). Among the Hanafis, for example, a silver 
kat Islam"., in Die Islamische Welt., Febr , vessel, only part of the purchase price of which is 


1918; cf. Der S. I. in ^Kriegsbeleuchtung" by J. I paid, is common property, while among the Malikis 
Th. P. Blumberger in the Koloniaal Weekblad., i and Shafi'is such a sale is quite invalid {balil). 


June 20, *9*8; O. J. A. Collet, L'evolution de \ There are also differences of opinion regarding 
V esprit indigene au.v hides Orientates Neerlan- j the settlement of a debt. In general the rule is 
daises in the Bull. Soc. Beige d'Et. col.., 1920, I that the combination of a /ai-/ with another legal 
xxvii. 461 — 524; 1921, xxviii. I — 75 [sep. | matter in one agreement is not permitted, 
ed., Brussels 1921] and thereon Kolon. Weekblad., | 3) The object to be exchanged cannot be dis- 

ofMay 12, 1921, and Kolon. Tijdschrift, 1921, posed of before the ownership is acquired, 

p. 538; P. H. Fromberg, De inlandsche Be- ( 4) No option can be reserved {khiyar al-sAart)\ 

u'eging of Java, in de Gids, 1914, N®. *0 and on the other hand ^iyar aKaib is allowed in case 
1 1 ; B. Alkema, De Sarikat Islam, Utrecht, nd. ; | of defects and khiyar al-rtiya in purchase of bullion 
J. Th. P. Blumberger, De Sarekat Islam, en (eg. ornaments). 

hare beteekenis vcor den Bestuursanibtenaar, in The jurists have also evolved subterfuges which 
the Kol. Tijdschr., 1919, viii,, N**. 2, 3, 4; make a profit possible in money-changing (ai- 
de., Stemmingen en Stroomingen in de Sarekat Kuduri and al-H.alabi at the end of the Bab\ 
Islam, the Hague 1920; do., Artikel S. 1 . in Mudawzoana, viii. 126 sq.-, Sachau, Muh. Rccht, 
the Encyklofaedie van Xederlandsch-Indie-, iii., p. 281). The money-changers contemned by the 
the Hague-Leiden 1919, p. 694a — 703a, and ‘Llama' — usually Jews — have been organised 

15a— 2ib (1922), 196a — 203l>(l924); into gilds since the middle .ages (Mez, Renaismnee 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschrif ten, des Islams, p. 449, ^oung. Corps dc droit ottoman. 
Bonn-Leipzig 1924, iv/ii. 395 — 402, 405—406, title 67, art. 6 sqq.). In modem Muslim states there 
409 — 410; the following work by the same are special laws relating to money-changing (fur 
author is very valuable for judging the situa- Turkey cf. Young, op. at.', of the year 1281 = 
tion at the time of the rise of the S.L, although 1S61). Cf. the art. rie.v. 

written rather earlier: Politique Musuhnane de Bibliography". The chapters on the sub- 

la Hollande, Paris 1911, and Versfr. Gcschr., ject in the books on Tradition and Fikh, espe- 

iv/ii. 227 316. (C. C. Berg) cially : al-Mudamoana al-kubra. Cairo 1323, 

SARF is defined by the jurists as a contract viii. loi — * 55 ; al-Sarakhsi, Kitab al-Mahsut, 

of sale (baf) in which the goods to be exchanged Cairo 1324, xiv. i — 90; Khalil b. Ishak, Mukh- 

are of precious metal {thamaTi). Sarf is primarily tasar, transl. Santillana, Milan 1919; i'- iS 6 j</,/., 

m o n e y- c h a n g i n g, but also includes any ex- Querry, Droit musulman, 1. 408 n/i/.: van den 

change of gold and silver. As the name shows Berg, De contractu .„do ut des , Leiden, iur. 

— raiy is OTuri/nr of a verbum denoininativum from diss. 1868, p. no 113; Emil Cohn, Du 

sairaf or sarrdf — the business of money-changing Witcher, Heidelberg, phil. diss. 1903; P -9 22, 

is of Aramaic origin (cf. Fraenkel, Die arani. Dimitroff in the M.S.O.S. As, 1908, xi. * 55 ; 

Eremd'worter im Arab., p. 182 sqq.‘, Lambert in Benali Fekar, L usure, I. yon. These e roit 

the R.E.J., 1906, ii. 29). The expression sarf 1908, P- 45 •*'/?•; 76 ■*'/'/•; Xm, KeJierches 

seems to have been first naturalised in Islam about histoilques sur les operations usi^aires, Pans, 

the end of the first century A. H. With this is Th. de droit 1909, p^ 60 ryi/. (Hefi-ening) 

connected the fact that Malik b. Anas in the SARI (formerly SakuI; J. Marquart, Eransakr, 
Muwattd' and with him the Malikis make a sharp p. 135; Arab. S.ariva), a town in Persia, the 
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Ak! - ai.naKI 


fi'ri.'.cr c.. •."il ’ra'.'ir.-tJn Ml '' ! - 

fioin tai; Ca'i’ir.u "e-i. 20 fr^ini Ar.i.' '■ ' i 

1' a:;;i noj 1 Oj I'a'. ' ‘U of N.. i!;ir a 

i-'.vtl oil !;ino Ra.-Kh’;-'-a\v. '.c.. ■■ 

i'i v.‘ '.he;e calR^l PTi'ln. 1.','.' or 

[.Pen :cfu_7e there; :!ie c.’.-t'.e 

could he seen at a place e ' 1 . . 

The tjwn itself was hah at. ' I " 

klran the Oreat. ij/j'.- jJ 'f ! .■' . . ; 

the sesenth centurc'i h;. F. ■ 

on the Site of the vi.ia^e of A 1 . 1; ' 

times been the cat ital -f 1'..' . 

the Tahinds (S20 — S72 an’, t!.^ A' , 

Zaid (254 S6S ' and Mt Itamutt I / 1 c~' >'t 

The great maoiae o-.e.n by the 
Vahya m the leLn of t't-. .Vbhl--; ' . i i , n 
al-Rayhid w'as hnFhe: hv lha .a ; 

224 = 839;. hollaing .5 ; - ,tc . ,1.. 

Scgunba'jhan “the three e...... . ; _ • 

tomb of the three s'-a. , \ ■ - ■ 

and Thr. 

The district is nA, fertile .an i the c't.at. .n- 
healthy, odk is the [.rinc.ir.I .r.i..;:. ha, • t' e 
Tahinds, the cantor, of '“ri which ■. .-f 
r..s Tammiiha) hal a ic.-ci'uc of i, 300,20', ' .■ .. 

( ."i /; a g o 2 Ha:.;! .\1:.7'. f . 

Xuzhat a.'-A'uIn:'. (iit.b Mem "rr ■ i-.- — 

transl. p. 157: Mtihantr.i'.'i M.-.y^.|_ , . .. 

JfaJjU.'is. Tihrha 1276. f. m- . -.'.1' 

Chron' iiti .'.7 Zlt 17 ' el. 1 ) rn. “i h *■-.. 
burg 1850. 1. 28 1 Ibr, Rfa- .."c. .7 ' -• 

Tai.v:stan. tiansl, Lrowne. I.eidcn' loot, ; i- 

29. 152: al-M.;kadda-,, B G. .1 ' I 

Hnvhal. B.G.A.. ii. 271c-,- : V.lV.t. 
el. Wustenfeld. i. 354. 40'') = lla; b.cr M 
naid. Jh:i. aj :.i Per.,, p 293, 38 3 -Y . V 
TrcLanhcfth. F.a-.,r. tTA''--'.';, 370. iY; 

'-‘1. Ih'.\ 

SARr, the “'Wift metre', so na-oeJ ),.;c.a_o. of 
Its swihness of sc-ansion and swiftn.-s a-vi.-al 
to taste (FreUag. DireiP'.un; .i-r ei> P .■■h:n'vo i 
p. I37j. U the ninth m tie pr is ),u- ./ 
the Aiabs. It is the first of the -ix mr-res of 
the^ fourth circle, which is calle.l "the ir.tric.a’e ' 
{dauat al-muihtahh) on account of its metnea! 
intiicacy (Paltner, Ara'/.c Grammrt . I onion 1,8-1 

p. 34617,7.). The paradigm is - Atn ,ru-‘--' 

'dun mifTdatu (bis), which is rarclc. r evY 
found. According to the native =t~mm the i 
1= of four kinds and ha, sc.-cn v.amtic, (lY 
. acy, Trade de la Piesoiie dc; hi--- I-,,, 

1831- P. 25), ■ 

But Urn normal form t-.mudafdlun -nw-f 
iU(}2. fa'iltin. 


Alaf-u o-e fa-lun (-_) i, 

dir I’, and, more rarely, ,na ulr, or fad';,, ■ 
m noth \,rUd and dar'., although not oYio 
'"only m the latter. A further 'cai.etv emplo 
by later poets .s the introduction of an ext'a 
Fable to the ,/, 7 r/,, thus faa’ruun 

BibHasraphy, Refei to the work, u„ 

article -ARID. ,, ... 

al-SARI 11.' AL-IlAKiM n. VcsuF 

of Eoypt“f“ -mro 

■ced to remove al-tsari from hi, po,t and repi 


I».'n > m 1 < th.lli’f , al->arl put iu 

r.A a", i .lai u..'. rntcrcU upon hu ollu'c u:i 
l\ l.>. Ka'-i I 4. -'.)l '■'cpl 50, S161, ‘.at 'A., 
. ■* \t-i ![ :i. .cA fa:lv as I (i'c’ 

^17 .‘.A tS- r^- ■: a rcpcau-.l rcvtjlt 

s. a:, i al-'^.’.:: i.;uu appoinicJ l.y :i!-Mauw.' 

I ha ' -! IiIa aj ,* lU rcichc-l K^vpt I'u 

'' t ai 12 ^^v^.h 4. al-'^an v^a^ rdea-':! 

!: . ::: 1 t I'Lr-l ai-^^'’at un the ';n._ 

.ia\. I L- ’1 It.-’-- hl^ ilca'.h on i' 1 

:o. 2 '5 \ >•. II. >20‘. rh.i: pla;.cl ; 

i.i'i ' *. ’ irt ::i 1..,;'. p*. c^cn hei .re hi' at | OeV- 
Ai Y '• i-* cvilcn: aU > fruin hi> lucu . 

. , ‘h ' ■ -r .f a : luten'le I t -r the Ka , . 

-ir I ,Si2 i ■; \\‘.> name.* i' a!"> 

■- ^ I .iU 1 X Y ; K-iyp-; \V. I' .- 

' 'h. -n. ,1/ A’..; :''s i>f!i2n:'ui. ' 

N’ I7D'* NIi'T 2’X) H. . p. 193. 177: 

203 I 202 -A If . il N A'.:/jh\' cv; ■■ 
.'fu’iz •: : v A Mw zu A.-’r,’ n. i 3 • 

N". 2247. I'T-ai: i;hh:;h. - 

.. 7 - N'\ 503 200 \.’f 

; 3'^7. N'' si2^ 'M r 201 v. H Nh 929 'M " 
20^ \ »: 

A'.'Y;" d'-ir./.;'. 

-• 1 U-; ‘ <■>. >cr:e>. v.il. v a. 

I u h'". i')i2. I I' I — 165. lO; — 172: - 

'.•M '.7 “.'‘n. \ el. T. C». J. JuynS I'.l. 1. 

I 21 : ^'^55. r- 574 — Kh'l‘‘ ■ 

17S. 179. 310; 1 -.har:, u'i 'le Ar- .etc. ni. 104 1 . 

! ri il-A*r r. .-'•A'.".'', v). 256; K. \Vu?tcn!':li 
7 r' :ur Z<it do C 

. ;i .1' ; f/h \V. Crh'YY. 1S75, XX. 30—32 
C fu r.if-.) ^ u*\ A’,;/'.-' / ih'/, Scrie> Arahic". 
L 1 . A. I fi'.h’a .nn. In. 144, 145. 

f \t >01 I- ('fK‘ HIM VN'' ' 

\'-sarI i. be’trr known ns 

■^\K \'. 2. hirer <<( a"C' 1 !)ucame a hri^an 1 

a' a r-.'f. ih o‘" a n.ar ier. an I then entcrei t '' 
'<rvic‘2 'if Viz-l \Ia7\a'l al-'^h iiuani in Arme'i • 

• vi'U I him an-l hi' thirty h irf^cmcn to 
the Khur.atn.' icf. the art. KHi'RP. \Miv v). He co , - 
man le -1 the 1 UMnc^'-^uarii of Harthama's am. 
in the ci\.! war between al-.Vrnln an'l al-Ma mu” 
remrir.tn::^ in the 'urvice f'f thi' j;eneral he 
j^iven the ’i*’.': -d amii. Vcrnnlteti to i;o on p-- 
;4nma;4e t 1 Mekka he 'h^tributC':! to hi' soMier' 
th'- 20.000 iirlni’.' that Harihama h,-id pivea hi n 
an I q.o 111 eic) f-.r him-,clf 1>\ hnMinY to ran'".’! 
the .Y"'''-': n-.F' Iv met on hi' way. defeated tlic 
tr-iop^ ,e:i‘ ii;ain't him and enterc'l the de'F.rt. 
Kf'n.h’n.; It.ikka, hn th'.’r':' met the 'Ali'l 
mad It. r> .Jjjin Ihn la 1 >.i‘a!)a uhosc "^iidc he t'-i*'’'': 


■a'.ei* (hivn tine iMiphrate' by boat while hi' chiei 
WLiit b\ Ian!, they reached Kufa fiti Ijjiimada H 
lo, 109 f lan. 2fi. S15), To c;eL nl of Itm Lii'-'-' 
tJ). v.h'i'r a-Yh'-riTy wa' f^reatcr than hi-' 

\\h') hal piecented him from taking the trea'iir*- 
f't /uhair b n!-\tLi'ai\ ib, he poi'Ond him ( 
djib I (— I ('!ir. 15J and replaced bun by anoth'-T 
kXbd. Miihamma'i I). Muhammad b. Zaid, while 


retaining etr'ectu c 
'tiuek dirh.im' at 
sent troopi P) 'Ci/ 


control in hi' own hands. He 
Kuf.a (Z.I'.M.G.. xxii. 707 ) ""'J 

r- Ha^ra and Wa'ip He appointC'I 


governor' at M-bka and Medina 


Hartbauia, who wa' f>n hi' way to lOiura'an, 
'Cnt iroopA to al-Mada in who (Icfeated Al>u l*ba* 


raya s, army ' 'nawwa! ™ Ma\.lune). Bcsiege'l 
Kufa and feeling tliai hi' men 'were lo'ing heart, 
he fled at tlir head of Soo hor'Cmen fMubairam 
ib, 200 Aug. 26 . 81 5 A made for Su^^a, fought 
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al-IIasan b. '^Ali al-Ma’muni’s troops, was defeated 
and wounded, whereupon his force melted away. 
He tried to reach his home at Ra's al-'Ain but 
was overtaken at Djalula by Hammad al-Kunda- 
ghush who made him prisoner and brought him 
to al-Hasan b. Sahl, al-Ma^mun’s vizier, then to 
Nahrawan, who had him beheaded (Rabi' I, 10 = 
Oct. 18, 815); his body was hung on a gibbet 
on the bridge of Baghdad. His rebellion had lasted 
ten months. 

Bibliography'. al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, 
iii. 976 sqq.'.^ Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil.^ ed. Torn- 
berg, vi. 212 sqq..^ 217 sqq.'.^ Ibn Tiktaka, Fahhri.^ 
ed. Derenbourg, Paris 1895, 303 = transl. Amar, 
Paris 1910, p. 381 ; Ibn l^aldun, ^Ibar., Bu- 
lak 1284, iii. 242 sqq. (Cl. Huart) 

SARI al-SakatI, Aeu Y- Hasan Sari b. 
Mughallis, a Sunni mystic, died at Ba gh dad 
on Ramadan 28, 257 (870) or 253 (867) aged 78 
(or 98). Pie was the uncle of Djunaid [q.v.], teacher 
of Nuri, Kharraz and Khair Nassadj, and figures 
at a later period in the classic isnad of the Wiirka 
of the Sufis between MaVuf KarkhI [q.v.] and 
Djunaid. The latter was actually his pupil and had 
himself buried in Sari’s tomb which still e.xists 
at Shuniz (cf. L. Massignon, Mission en Mcsopo^ 
tamie.^ Cairo 1912, ii. 105). But Ma'ruf can hardly 
have been the direct teacher of Sari. 

Sari is said to be equivalent to ^Isa either as 
synonymous with Raff or by an accommodating 
interpretation of Kurban xix, 24; Sakail means a 
dealer in old iron and old clothes. 

As regards doctrine, Sari was the pupil of al- 
Muhasibl [q.v,]; he insists on the reality of a 
reciprocal love uniting God to man {jhawlf)^ he 
maintains that a true lover ought no longer to 
suffer any physical pain and says that at the Last 
Judgement the viuhibbun will have a place of 
honour above the three communities (of Moses, 
Jesus and Muhammad). Sari was attacked by Ibn 
Hanbal for having admitted that the letters of the 
text of the Kurban were created and for having 
neglected asceticism in the matter of food. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbislhl'ts.^ 
Cairo 1340, p. 180, 197; Farid al-Dln "Attar, 
Tadhkira^ ed. Nicholson, i. 274— 2S4; al-DjamI, 
iXafahdt al-Cns.^ ed. I.ees, p. 59—60; MaYum 
Y^li ^ah, Tar'uik al-Halffik., lith. ed. Tihran, 
ii._ 166—173. ' _ * (L. M.^SMGNON) 

SARI '"ABD ALLAH EFENDI, Ottoman poet 
and man of letters, was the son of Saiyid Mu- 
hammad, a prince of the Maghrib who had lied 
to Constantinople in the reign of Sultan Ahmad 
I, and had married the daughter of Muhammad 
Pa^a, brother of the Grand \ izier fyialil Pasha. 
Pie was brought up by the latter, who had entrusted 
his education to ^aikh Mahmud of Scutari, ac- 
companied him as tadJikuc’dji (“editor ) when 
during his second vizierate he was given the com- 
mand of the troops in the Persian campaign, was 
appointed rais al-liittab in 1037 (1627/2S) in 
place of Muhammad Efendi who had just died 
and was dismissed at the same time as his pation. 
On the latter’s death he was appointed ra is of 
the imperial rikub in 1047 (1637/38), accompanied 
Murad IV to Baghdad and then became ra is al- 
kiittdb for the second time. He filled other offices 
till 1065 (1655) when he retired from public life; 
he died in 1071 (1660/61). He wrote a com- 
mentary in Turkish on the first volume of the 
Matjinaivi of DJalal al-Dln al-Rumi, and composed 


several original works, some moral like the Na- 
sihat al’Mtiluk and the Thamardt al-Kuliib and 
others mystical like the Diirra., the DjaioKara and 
the Maslik al-Cshskak. and a collection of 141 
official documents entitled Dusiiir al-lnsBa . as 
w'ell as verses and songs under the takhallits of 
"AbdI. His tomb is in the cemetery of Mal-tepe 
outside the Top-Kapu (Gate of St. Romanus) at 
Constantinople (Gib' , Ottoman Focir\\ iv. 79). 

Bibliography'. Sami Bey Fra5heri, IfdmTis 
al-jflam.^ iv. 2916; J. von Hammer. Geschichte 
der osmanischen Dichtkiinst.^ iii. 482. 

(Cl. Hl'art) 

SARI KCRZ, also Sari Kerez, an Ottoman 
jurist and military judge. His proper name 
was Nur al-Din and he was born in the district 
of Karasi, his father's name being Yusuf. After 
studying under famous teachers, including Kodja 
Sinan Pasha, he entered upon a legal career, 
becoming professor {intiderris\ later “guardian" 
{sahfi) and finally in 917 (1511/1512) kadi of 
Stambul. Sultan Bayazid II employed him on 
various affairs of state, for example on a mission 
to Prince Selim (cf. J. von Hammer, Gcsch. dcs 
osmanischen Reiches., ii. 353 i Chro- 

nik dcs Rustem Pascha., ed. by L. Forrer, Leip- 
zig 1923, p. 28 sq.’. also G.O.K ^ ii. 371). In 919 
(1513/1514) in the reign of Selim I he was ap- 
pointed military judge (kadi-Ysker) of Anatolia 
and in 921 (1515/1516) of Rurneha. Next year 
he was dismissed and became again “guardian*’; 
about 926 (1619/1620) he became kadi of Stam- 
bul for a second time (cf, Leunclavius, Hist. 
Miisulm.y p. 613, 30, and F. Giese, An. Chr.., p. 
130, 23). In 928 (1521/1522; according to other 
sources 929 = 1522/1523) he died in Stambul 
wheie he was buried in a mosque which he had 
built. He lived not far from the mesdjid which 
beais his xscccwtici. Hadikat al-Dj^a'ivTunf'A. 133 ■*'!/* 5 
G.O.R.., ix. 72, N*^. 280); one quarter of Stam- 
bul is still called Sary guzel after him (a ghalat-i 
meshhur., which ha^ arisen from Sar? Kurz which 
came in time to be misunderstood; on the name 
see Sirri Pasha, Ghalatdt-i me-Mure.^ Stambul, second 
ed., s.v. Sari ‘and J. H. Movdtmann m Djr 

Islam., xiv. 155)- On his son Mehmed cf. L\ta i, 
suppl. to the Shakd'ik.. p. 265; on his son-in-law 
Siuau al-Din Ylisuf of Sonsa, famous as a com- 
mentator, cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, IcdJilikc.^ i. 3 ® 9 i 
Hadikat al-DJaKcdmf.. i. i 34 i Sidjilh 
iii. 108. 

Sari Kurz wrote on Fikh and left a number 
of works, a list of which is given in Hadjdji Kdiallfa, 
Ka^f al-Zunun., ed. Flugel, under N^. 

Bibliography. Tashkopruzade, Shalydk 
al-Xifmdnlya., Turk, transl. by al-Medjdi, p. 
314 sq.., Stambul 1269; Sidjill-i ^Othmuni^ iv, 
5S1; Sami, KTimus al-A^lam. p. 2S16 sq. (on 
the forms of the name). (Franz Batunr fr) 
SARI SALTiK DEDE, a Tuikish dervish 
and Bek'tashi saint. He was a contemporary 
of Hadjdil Cekta^ [q. v.] in whose legendary 
biogiaphy (cf. his widely spread lVdayct-ndma)\\ii 
plays, an important role and of whom he is said to 
have been a disciple, and came, like niany dervishes 
of Anatolia at that time, from Bukhara. Blis real 
name is said to have been Mehmed (^lehmed 
Bukhari in Ewiiya Celebi, Siyahctnamc^ in 1 34, 

J 5), Practically nothing is known of his life and 

cjirC0r. According to the 0 ghu~nam c in the extract 
in Seiyid Lokman, in 662 (1263/64) he led a 
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large body uf people (10,000 — 12,000). "aid to 
have been Anatolian Turkomans, who settle 1 on 
the western coast of the Black Sea in D ibur^jm 
Tartary. especually around Baba Daglu. The lea^on 
for this migration is unknown: it is perhaps 
connected with the advance of Hulaga ct. !k> 
hlam^ xi. 24). Apart from the 0 (cf. 1 . 
J. \V. Lagus, Scid Lccmani ex l!h\' Tu’x.c .:u' 
O^iizudme inscribitttr excerpi'Z^ Helsingfors 1S54. 
and G. Flugel. Die at ab.^fers. und H in <dchr. 

der Wiener Hofbibl.^ ii. 225) there are no con- 
temporary reports and the possible B;. 7-ntme 
sources are also silent (e.g. Pachymeres. Xicej.horos 
Greg., Georg, .\kropolita: cf.. however. J. 1 . W. 
Lagus, op. cit.. p. 30 sqq!). It seems, howeier. that 
older accounts once existed but hare now been 
lost. For example, according to Ewliya Celebi 
[q. V.]. Yazidji-oghlu Mehmed Celebi (d. S54 = 
1450) wrote a risala on Sarf .Saltik and Kenyan 
Pasha, some time governor of Oczakow. compo-ed 
a S.il/ikname of 40 inn as i (cf. Ewlha. op. ni!.. 
ill. 366, and thereon Vas. Dmitr. Smirnov. Oesrk 
is/orii turecioj literaturi in Koryh, Vsecbdisstia 
istorija literatur , St. Petersburg 1891. where 
extracts are given from a Salti'kndmc). Ewli\.r. 
who seems to have had access to one of the^e 
sources now lost, says that Sari Saltik lived m 
Arpa Cukuru, Siwas and Toka't before he migrated 
to Bessarabia. There he is described as 'a.jjvn. 
which would be in accordance with Ewliya’s stite- 
ment elsewheie (i. 659): “purifier [tahir) from the 
‘Irak”. The earliest notice of Sar! Saltlh is given 
by Ibn Battuta (ii. 416) who visited' about a 
generation after his death his sanctuary at -B.aba 
.'oaltiilj” (the site of which, however, cannot even 
approximately be defined) and very briefly tells of 
the saint’s miracles {mandkib) The fact that Ibn 
Battuta is obviously not able to give anithin'^ re- 
liable about §ari Saltik who died baiely' 50 }%ars 
befoie raises legitimate doubts regaiding' either the 
Arab traveller's statements or the historicalness of 
the saint. The fact is that traits and miracles are 
ascribed to him which are reported of ByzanUne 
saints, and that Sar! Saltik is confused withBvzantine 
saints. The legend given by Ewliya of Sai! Saltik is 
remarkable .and probably isolated.' Acco’rding to’ it, 
the wonder-worker gave his disciples the order to 
bury his body after his death in 6 or 7 coffins 
in remote towns of infidel lands. *^50 that 
ranee where the body really is will produce eimrv- 
where a pilgrimage of Muslims and from the pil- 
grimage will result the incorporation of these 
lands into the kingdom of I.slam” (cf. f. von 
IHmmer, G. O. R.. viii. 354 sq., following Ewliya 
Celebi, op. cit.^ iii, 133 sq.). According to Ewliy.a 
coffins were therefore taken to Baba Eskisi, Baba 
Daghi, Kaliakra, Buzeu (Rumania) and even to 
Danzig. The conversion of the Lipka T.atars to 
Islam IS ascribed to Sar! Saltik. Christian saints 
are repeatedly identified with the Turkish saint 
and still more numerous are the pl.aces in the 
Balkans associated with the latter. In Kaliakra 
(R'lghra) Sar? Saltik appears as a dragon-,la>er 
wLo li^berates an imprisoned Christian princess fcf’ 
Ewliya 11. 137 sq.\ C. J. Jirecek, Das Furslen- 
thum Bulsarien, Vienna tSgo, p, 536; J. v. Ham- 
mer. Kumeh und Bosna^ Vienna 1812 i, -.7- 
Arc/uiol.-epigrapkische Mitteilunscn, 1 886, x. 1 88 1,/ ■ 
z. zi.d/. (;., I922, Ixxvi. 155), and Ewliya himself 
rings Sar! Salt!k into connection with St Nicolas 
(Sveti Nikola; cf. op. cit., ii. 137). There are other 


! sanctuaiies nr ttimh-. of S.iri >altik in Kroja fcf. 
i WiiSz'ns^h.ift!. J/.’/.v;.';/ vy.vi aus lu'irtun^ vii. 6o ; 
. ippen, .S'v///* // ;, p. 71 . , A. l)egrand, Souienits 

Je la I/au/j-.ll.a/:::’. i'.'.ii" 190I , p. 223 236 

'''II’)' Adnanv)ple i:i. 4S1 jt/.). Cojfu, 

where he 1" a-v-^uci tlc'l u ith >t. Spyndon (Spiridion) 
'fcf. Sami Bey ri.i^hen [an Albanian'], A'amlis 
' al-.l'/iim. p. 2916;. in Bla^ay at Mosiar (cf. Saar 
Sikinc, /){'-' /t’V strok liosz^iuiban 

, in the T'lran. l^udape-«t 1 9 i S, p. 605 ; lacking 

in Ewli\a (m. 474, >o piobably a le^^end of later 
j invention'], in Cha"'. a place between Kroja and 
I)jakova, where hi:> alleged tomb i^ shown (cf. 
K. \V. Ha-tluck. in the Anriu:! of the Ihitish 
School at Atl wi 122. note 3). in the Greek 
monastery of St. Naum (^veti Nanni) ou the south 
shore of Lake t'hrida (cf. Sami Bey Krasiieri, op. 
CLtl). Sari '^aldk once bee ;mes St. George. al."0 
Ellis, then St. >imeon and finally “Kara Konjolob" 
f ; cf. Evl\a. 7 "/ 1.’: f'/j. ed. J. v^n Hammer, i. 161, 

; not in the >:ambul printed text; and he thus be- 
comes one of the mo-*t remarkable features in the 
j mingUng of Muslim and Christian beliefs. The 
, principal sanctuary of '7ari T^altik i", however, at 
: Baba Haghi fcf. I'jn Bittuta, op. i./.; Ewliya, iii. 

I 36S s:.'' I: was built bv Sultan Bayarid 11 . the 
, IValJ. as a place of p Igrimage to which Sultan 
j Salaiman afterward" made a pilgrimage (cf. Hutoirc 
I dc la campa^Ti- d: Mohaez pir Kemal Pacha Zadch. 

; e 1 . M.Pavet de Couiteille, Pari" 1S59, p.SooY/,, 177 : 
J. V. Hammer. G.O.Pl.. f.i, 202). Sar! Saltik finally 
, appears as Pi) of the gild of Boz idj'tlcr^ the 
I makers of b:z.i fmillet-spiritj fcf. Ewliya, i. 659, 

! where Sari .Salnic i> d.'Cnhed a" disciple \hhaltfd\ 

! of Ahmed Ve^ewi^. Whether San Sake in Al.J aba, 
i Rcciicil de netieex ct recits kottrles., St. Petersburg 
1S60, p. 94 r.y 7.. H identical with our Sari Salt?k need 
not be discussed here. In later < Htoman literature, 
Sari .'^altik occasionally plav.s a part, for example 
in the Khamsa ‘‘ficer" of Newhzade 'Ata'i fd. 
1044 = 1634: cf. J. von Hammer, Gesch. der os- 
mantschen Dickthunst^ 111. 2S1). The half historical, 
half legendary figure of .Sar? Saltik Dede demands 
a thorough investigation. One thing is certain, that 
it IS closely connected with the Ilektasht move- 
ment, in the region of expansion of which in the 
Balkans Sar? Saltik enjoy'- the greatest esteem. So 
long as the history of the hA.Ud sectarians ('^.■^Art'/j 
in south-eastern Europe i^ a-, obscure as at pre- 
''Cnt, only vague statements can be made regarding 
Sar? Saltik Dude. 

B i b 1 10 r a p h y (in addition to works quoted 
above). 1 . K. Hlmitroff m vol. x. of the 
na Pid^parsKata Ah.adcniija na naiikitc^ Sofia 19* 5 i 
on the Turkoman immigrants into the I )obrudja; 
T. W . Hastuck in the A?inual of the British 
Schooi aC Athens^ 1912 — 13^ xix. 203 sqq.., xx. 
to8 ; A. Degrand, Smvcjiirs de la Haute- Albanie, 
l aris 1901, p. 236 sqq. (legend of Sar? Sall?k); 
(xienard in they..^L, 1900. xv. 5 sqq.\ Kopruluzade 
Mehmed P u"ad, Turk edehiyatinda ilk mutcsaiv- 
wijler^ Stambul 1918 (= 1922), p. 23 .o/y., 126, 
^4, 312 (from Ewliya); Sa'^d al-Din, TddJ at- 
Tawai-ikJi.,^ ii. 44. Kunh al-Akhhar (in 

the unpunted part of the %vork); J. v. Hammer, 

122, ii. 143^ iip 202, 799, viii. 354; 
ao., i^esch. der osmanischen Dichlkiinst., li. 259, 

DTT (Franz Babinger) 

bAK-I PUL, “the head of the bridge’’, called 
S^[^S*'aphers Ra's al-Kantara, is a town ol 
Afghan Turkistan situated m 36^ 20' N. Eat. and 65° 
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40' E. Long, on the Ab-i Safid from the bridge over 
which it takes its name. It is not to be confused 
with a village near Samarkand or a quarter of 
Nishapur, both of the same name, each of which 
is historically as important as the Afghan town. 
Between the northern spurs of the Parupamisus 
and the sands to the south of the Oxus, in a fer- 
tile tract well watered by streams from the moun- 
tains, but proverbially unhealthy, lay four Uzbeg 
Khanates or petty principalities, Akca, Shibarghan, 
Maimana and Sar-i pul with Andkhtii ( Andkhud), 
the independence of which has been destroyed by 
the Durrani and Barakzai Amirs of Afghanistan. 
Of these principalities Sar-i pul was the last to 
succumb to the ruler of Kabul. In 1865 the troops 
stationed there revolted against the Amir Shir 
'All, but the mutiny was suppressed by 'Abd al- 
Rahman Khan, who eventually succeeded as Amir; 
not long afterwards Sar-i pul lost the last 
vestiges of its independence, but the former geo- 
graphical and political divisions of the principali- 
ties are preserved and their Uzbeg inhabitants 
are exempt from liability to military service. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mit^dpam al-Btildan.^ 
ed. Wiistenfeld; Sharaf al-Din 'All Yazdi, .^a/ar- 
Nama.^ Bibliotheca Indica Series of A. S. B., 
Calcutta 1888; H. Keane, Asia., ed. Temple, 
London 1882. (T. \V. Haig) 

SARIK (a.) “thief. Muslim legal theory dis- 
tinguishes between al-sirka al-sughra (theft) and 
al-sirka al-kubra (highway robbery or brigandage). 

l) Theft (sirka) is punished by cutting off 
the hand, according to Sura v. 42. This was an 
innovation of the Prophet’s; but, according to the 
Awlfil literature, this had already been introduced 
in the days of paganism by Walld b. Mughira 
(Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. Qorans, i. 230). This 
method of punishment may be of Persian origin 
(cf. Lettre ds Tansar, ed. Darmesteter in the J. A., 
1894, Series 9, iii, 220 s<^., 525 Sad Dar 

64,5 = Sacred bocks of the East, xxiv. 327). 
In pre-Muhammadan Arabia theft from a fellow- 
tribesman or from a guest was alone considered 
despicable, but no punishment was prescribed for 
it ; the person had himself to see how he could 
regain his property (Jacob, Beduinenleben 2, p. 217 
sq.\ cf. Burckhardt, Bemerhmgen uber die Bedui- 
nen, Weimar 1831, p. 127 sqq., 261 sqql). In the 
beginning of the first century A. H. the right or 
left hand was cut off ; there was no fixed rule. 
The Kurban leaves the point obscure and one 
tradition says that Abu Bakr ordered the left hand 
to be cut off {^Musvattd, Sirka, bab 4; al-Shafi'i, 
Kitdb al-Vmm, vi. 117). Cf. the variant of Suia 
V. 42 : aimdnahiima, transmitted by Ibn Mas'ud. 

According to the teaching of the Fukaha\ the 
thief’s right hand is cut off (for a second crime 
the left foot, then the left hand, then the right 
foot) and at the wrist ; the stump is held in hot 
oil or fire to stop the bleeding. The Hauafis and 
Zaidis, however, put the culprit into prison at his 
third crime, which the Shafi'is and Malikis only 
do after his fifth. The Shl'is inflict imprisonment 
for the third offence and death for the fourth. 
The punishment was inflicted in public ; the thief 
was frequently led round the town seated back- 
wards on an ass with the limb cut off hung round 
his neck (cf. Ibn Madja, Hudud, bab 22; Rescher, 
StudicH liber den Inhalt Z’on 1001 Nacht, in Isl., 
1919, ix. 68 sqql). Punishment could not be in- 
flicted in cases of pregnancy, severe illness or 


when the weather was very cold or very hot. It 
is a hadd punishment, as a right of God {hakk 
Alldll) is violated by theft. But at the beginning 
of the second century .v. h. mutilation is still con- 
trasted with the hadd punishment (al-Mas'udI, 
Mtirudj, vi. 28). But as the rights of the 
owner are also injured (hakk a.lami) the thief 
is bound to make reparation. If the article stolen 
has disappeared, he is kept under arrest (not so 
according to Abu Hanifa). The Caliph 'Umar is 
said always to have condemned the thief to return 
double the value (cf. Roman law: Justinian, Jn- 
stit., 4, t, a)- 

The jurists define theft for which the haJd 
punishment is prescribed as the clandestine removal 
of legally recognised property {jnal) in 
the safe keeping {Jdrz) of another of a 
definite minimum v al u e («.'ru 3 ; among the 
Hanafis and Zaidis ten dirhams, among the Malikis, 
Shafi'is and Shi'is dinar or 3 dirhams) to which 
the thief has no right of ownership; it is 
so distinguished from usurpation (ghasb) and con- 
fiscation (khiyand). By kirz is meant guarding by 
a watchman or by the nature of the place (e. g. a 
private house). Thus theft from a building acces- 
sible to the public (e. g. shops by day, baths ) is 
not liable to the hadd punishment. This is fuither 
only applied to one who i) has attained his ma- 
jority (baligh, q. v.), 2) is compos mentis Cdkil) 
and 3) has the intention (niya) of stealing {animus 
furandi), i. e. is not acting under compulsion 
{mukhtar). No distinction is made between free- 
man or slave, male or female. The punishment 
is not applied in c.ase of thefts between husband 
and wife and near relatives nor in the case of a 
slave robbing his master or a guest his host. Views 
are divided on the question of the punishment 
of the dhintml and the alien {mnsta^min) with the 
hadd', and on the punishment of accomplices and 
accessories; in any case the total divided among 
them must reach the nisfb for each of the thieves. 
It is not theft to take ai tides of trifling value 
(wood, water, wild game) and things which quickly 
go to waste (fresh fruit , meat and milk) , or 
articles in which the sJiarTa does not recognise 
private ownership or things which are not legi- 
timate articles of commerce {mdl), like freeborn 
children, wine, pigs, dogs, chess-sets, musical in- 
struments, golden crosses — the theft of a full 
grown slave is considered ghasb — or articles in 
which the thief already has a share (booty, state 
treasure, scakf, common good to the value of the 
share), also copies of the Kur'an and books (except 
account books) as it is assumed the thief only 
desires to obtain the contents. The conception of 
literary theft is unknown to the d'lkh. 

The charge can be made by the owner and 
legitimate possessor (or depository) but not by a 
second thief. The legal inquiry has to be conducted 
in the presence of the peison robbed. For pioof 
two male witnesses are necessary or a con- 
fession {ikrdr', q. v.) which can, howevei, be with- 
drawn. It is recommended to plead not guilty if 
at all possible (cf. the art. aiihab). If the thief, 
however, has given back the article stolen befoie 
the charge is made, he is immune from punishment. 

(cf. Sura V. 43). , 

2) Highway robbery or robbery with violence 
{jnuhdraba, kaf al-tar~ilf) occurs when anyone who 
can be dangerous to travellers falls upon them and 
robs them when distant from any possible help 
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or \\hen someone enters n house. aime-L with tl:e 
intention of robliing (cf. Roman 1 .rw . hi'Ui.'.ui, 
Ahvo/.’-.m, 134, Ch. ij). The ^iVis coi>!hr..i.> 
armed attack even in inhabited places 1. d'v.n 
robbery. Ihe same regulations holel reg.ard'..4 the 
person and the object as above, e'-pCemlK the 
nhlio. On the authority of Sura v. 37 .y.. the 
culprit is liable to the folloiving !.j Li puni'h.: e -t-. 

If a man has committed a lubbeic wlmh s 
practically a theft to be punished with /' h.- 
right hand and left foot are cut otf , the neat t.uie, 
the left hand and the right foot). If, h.ove-.cr. he 
has robbed and killed, lie is put to death .a l.ecj iiig 
with right of reprisal {kisLi) and his body pa iliclc 
exposed for three days on 1 cioss 01 m son.e othei 
way. The punishment of death is here cocs.dered 
a hahk Alt ah: the payment of blood-money ■ ■ a'l 
is therefore out of the question. If the ciimiiial 
lepents, however, before he is taken, the /.n;'./ 
punishment is omitted; but the claim of the p-.rsun 
robbed of the article for compen-.ation and the 
talio remain. All accomplices are punished r.i the 
same way; if one of them cannot be held respon-ible 
for his actions, the lia-.fd punishment cannot be 
inflicted on any. 

sVU these laws hold only for the h,utJ puni-h- 
ment which the judge can only inflict when all 
conditions are fulflUed. In all other cases the thief 
i.s punished with la zir [q.v.] and condemned to 
restore the article or to make repaiatioii. It is the 
same with the thief who comes secietly but goes 
away openly [jnul^talis) or the robber wlio falls 
upon someone and lobs him at a place where help 
is available [tnuntahib). Special laws were therefoie 
frequently passed in Muslim states to supplement 
the in Tut key, for example, by Mehmed II 

{Mittcilungin zur Osni. Gisah.. i. [1921], p. 31, 
35). Sulaiman 11 (v. Hammer, Staatsverfaasung. i. 
147 J7.), .Mehmed IV and k\bd al-Madjid. These 
laws endeavour more and more to replace the 
hadd punishment by fines and corporal punishment. 
The Turkish criminal code of 1858 still onlv le- i 
cognises fines and imprisonment for theft although 
the shat fa was not officially abolished thereby 
fcf. the ait. mei)JE1.i.e). The code of punishment ' 
laid down in the sharfa still at the present day 
holds only in Persia and .Afgh-dnistan and the Yemen. : 

Bibliography: The sections Kttdb al-Sirka ■ 
and Allah Aat' ai-Tatik in the /•/i//-works; also 
Kresmank, Beitnige zur Bdeuchtung dss islami- 
tischen Stiafrcdits in the Z.D.AP.G.^ 1904, Iviii. 
324 ryy., 566 sqqr^ Juynboli, Handbuch dos is- 
lamisc/icn Gesolcei^ p. 305 jy.; Sachau, Muh. 
Kicht^ p. 825 sqq.: van den Berg, Bogiiiselen 
■van hit Moham. Kechl^^ Batavia 1S83, p.' 189 r,y. 
('cf. thereon .Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Gesdiriftin^ 
Bonn 1923, ii. ig6 sq.-. Keyzer, list mohammed] 
Slrafregp ’s-Gravenhage 1857, p. n sq.. loi ry., 
161 sq.-. Sommario del dirit/o malchita di Haiti 
transl. Santillana., ii. Milan 1919, p. ’]2^sqq\ 
(fluerry, Droit musuiman. ii. (1872), p. 514^,/,/.; 
louiaiiw, Mosltm. Rccht. I.eipzig 1855, P* 2'’6' 
Heffening, Islam. I rcmdittrcohl.. ITanover 
J 15, 28 sq.: Das turkisdie Strafgesetzbiuh volt 
iSjS mit Novelle von JgJj, transl. E. Nord 
Berlin 1912, Art. 62 sqq. and 2l6 sqq.: Young’ 
Corps di droit cttomaip vii. (rgofi): van den 
Berg, Stiafrecht der Turkei in Die Strafgeselz- 
gebung dir Geginsoart. ed. Er. van l.iszt i 
(1894), P-710 ryi/.; Jaeneckc, Grtindproblcme' des 
turk. Strafrechts.^ Berlin 1918. (Heefeking) 


SARIRA. '"ce / 11 1 

SARLIYA, the 11 .1 111 c of a sect in 
N I li t: r u Nt t* ^ i) <' t i in i to the MUith oi 

I hU ■'fct 1-. .il' ) .1 kiinl of trihc callc i 
.'.u I hvc-' in ■'iv four of uhich lie 

on ihc rn^ht h.mk atnl on the left oI the ( ir^at 
/al). not far fr.Mi ;•> /ipLlion with the Tigri-. 
'Ihc ] nncii'.vl ^^h.crc the chief livci. i' 

calle-l \Nai'-r.v. an 1 lio on the rlj^ht bank: tlie 
laroc t Milage on the Idt l ank, is Active. 

The hkc the vtlwr >ecth found in Me>o- 

potanua (Y.u’idi^, ''hahakN, h:L>i;aiaQ K are \er\ 
uncotr.iuunicatiA c with leoaul to their belief anl 
reh^'ou^ jrracticc-:. >o that the other inhabitant- 
of the Country attri: utc abominable nlCi> to them 
an i rdie^c that they ha-e a kind of secret language 
of their o\sQ. In a.'-Mdshn : , 1902, v. 577 ac;,, 
Pere .Ara-Jta-e give- ^oic.e notes on the barbs (and 
al-o on the >ccts of llaX'dran and the Shabaksil 
which he o. /tamed from an indivlilual in Mo^ul. 
Accoriing to him. their language is a mixture of 
Kurdish, Per-:an and '1 erkiih. A- to religion. the\ 
arc munothei'ts, lelieving in certain prophets, in 
prradi^e and hell. They neither fa>t nor pray. They 
believe that their chief ];a> the power to sell 
leriitory in paiadise. For thU purpose he vi-its 
ail the \illage- at hvarvc.>t time, and every Sarb 
all- 'Wed to purch.t-e a- much xjliiiif' as he can 
pay for: the price of a /Aira^ is never less than 
a quarter of a me^idiye. Credit is not granted. 
The chief gives a receipt which show’s how much 
an indiNidual ha-s acquired. This receipt b 
put in the pocket of the dead man so that he can 
pie^cnt It to Ki’Jwan. the guardian of Paradise. 
The Sarlis have abo a feast-day once in every 
lunar year whieh conslTts in the consumption of 
a repast at which the chief presides, and to which 
every one coDliibute- a cock boiled with rice or 
wheat. After th:-> meal, called akicii al-ma/iaH'-i, 
the lights are ^aid to be extingui>hcd and orgies 
of promiscuity to take place. The head of the 
community ia succeeded at his death by his un- 
inarued son: he is forbidden to shave his be.ard 
or his mou-.tachc. The Sarlis are polygamous. They 
are said to have a sacred book written in Persian. 

The-.e statements should be taken with con- 
siderable reserve. The >arlis themselves say that 
they are simply Kurfi.-v and belonged originally to 
the Kake Kuids who have some villages near 
Kirkuk. Hut the Kake Kurds aUo have a mysterious 
reputation. A characteristic feature noticed in one 
of the Saili villages (^Sefiye) is an ornament with 
triangular hohjs in the walls of the principal 
buildings of the village. 

The Sarb-, have the reputation of being goud 
faimers. I heir anthropological type is the same as 
that of the Kurds, as Pere Anastase points out. 
It is only their religions beliefs that have been 
influenced by ultra-^Pa and ancient Persian ideas. 
Kike the ^a/idus they have Muslim names; their 
present chief is called Taha Koca or MuUa Taha. 
Bibiio^t-aphy\ W. R. Hay^ Tivo Years 
in Kurdistan^ London 1921, p. 93, 94; Pert^ 
Anastase's article is entitled Tafkihat al-aMdn 
/"/ ia t if t^a[atj±ati adyan'. Cuinet, La 
d'Adt\ Pans 1894^ ' ' (J. U. KraMEKS) 

SARPUL-I ZOHAB (“bridgehead of Zohab’')i 
a place on the way to Zagros on the 
great Haghdad-Kirmanshah road., taking its name 
from the stone bridge of two arches over the 
river Ahvand, a tributary on the left bank of the 
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Diyala. Sarpul now consibts simply of a little fort 
(^kur-khafia = “arsenal’*) in which the governor of 
Zohab lives (the post is regularly filled by the 
chief of the tribe of Guran), a caravanserai, a 
garden of cypress and about 40 houses. The old 
town of Zohab about 4 hours to the north is 
now in ruins. To the east behind the cliffs of 
Hazar-Djanb lies the little canton of Eeshiwe 
(Kurdish = “below*’) in a corridor running round 
the foot of Zagros giving access to the famous 
col of Pa-Tak on the slope of which is the Sa- 
sanian edifice called Tak-i Girra. In the west the 
heights of Mel-i Ya^ub separate the verdant 
plain of Sarpul from that of Kasr-i ^irin [q. v.]. 
Sarpul is the natural halting place for thousands 
of Persian pilgrims going to the ^atabat (Karbala^ 
and other ShYa sanctuaries). When the pilgrimage 
season is at its height (in autumn and winter), a 
hundred tents may be seen near the bridge. They 
belong to the Kurdish gipsy tribe of Suzmani 
(Fiudj) the women of which are professional 
dancers and singers noted for their light morals. 

Sarpul corresponds to the site of the ancient 
Khalmanu of the Assyrians, Hulwan [q.v.] of the 
Arabs. The earlier name survived as the Kurdish 
name of the Alwand i. e. Halawan. Traces of the 
old town are found mainly on the left bank (Pai- 
pul) where the land is level and beautiful. 

Sarpul is noted for its antiquities; i) the bas- 
relief and Pahlavi inscription on the cliff on 
the light bank of the Alwand; 2) three steles 
on the cliffs of Hazar-Djarib (on the left bank) 
of which two are Sasanian (Parthian •) and the 
third represents Anu-Banini, king of the Lulubi: 
3) two miles away to the south of Hazar-Djarib 
is the Achaemenid tomb cut out of the rock and 
venerated at the present day under the name of 
Dukan-i Da^ud (Da’ud’s workshop) by the Ahl-i 
Hakk (see the art. ^\lI ilahI, q.v.) who have a 
cemetery at the foot of the rock. 

Bibliography'. H. Rawlinson, y.R.G.S^ 
1839. ix. 39 ; Ritter, Erdknnde.^ ix., Berlin 1840, 
p. 460; J. F. Jones, Memoirs in Selections 
from the records of the Bombay Government.^ 
xliii., New Series, p. 150; Cirikov, Putcvoi 
/02irnal^ St. Petersburg 1875, p. 313 and pas- 
sim; J. P. Perrier, Voyages en Ferse.^Vd.x\s 1^60., 
i. 29 ; de Morgan, Miss, sclent..^ ii., Etudes 
geogr..^ Paris 1S95, p. 106: iv., Rechcrches ar- 
cheol..^ part i, Pans l8g6, p. 149 — 17 1 (plates 
vii. and xii. give detailed sketches of the lo- 
cality) ; E. Aubin, La Perse d' aujourdPiui^ Paris 
1908, p. 348; Sarre-Herzfeld, Iranischc Fels- 
reliefs.^ Beilin iqio, p. 6i; Herzfeld, Am Tor 
von Asien, Berlin 1920. (V. Minoksky) 

SART, originally an old Turkish word for 
“merchant”: it is used with this meaning in the 
Kudatku-Bilik (quotations in Radloff, Versuch eines 
IVortcrbuches der Tu;k. Dialecte^ iv. 335 ) 

Mahmud Ka^ghari (e. g. i. 2S6). In the Pighur 
translation (from the Chinese, of the Saddharma 
ptmdarika the Sanskrit word sarthavaha or sar^ 
thalaha “caravan-leader” is translated sartpau\ 
this Word is explained as the “senior merchant” 
satPdl idi igh i). Radloff therefore concludes that 
Turk, sart is an Indian loan-word (A’uan-si-in 
Pusa/\ Bib/. Buddh.^ St. Petersburg 1911, ^iv- | 
P- 37)- When the Iranians of Central Asia had j 
secured control of the trade with the nomad | 
peoples, the word sart became used by the lurks ! 
and Mongols as the name of a people with the ! 


same meaning as Tad/ik {Tai^ik). Rashid al-Din 
(ed. Berezin, Tnuii vozt otd. Arkh. Obshc vii. 141) 
says that the prince of the (Muslim) Karluk, Arslan 
Khan, when he submitted to the Mongols was 
called “sartaktai*’, i.e. “tadjik'\ by them. The form 
of the name of the people here is Sartak: the 
tai was added by the Mongols to the name to 
signify a male member of a people {op. p. 65). 
As this example shows, the Saitaktai to the Mongols 
were not so much people of a definite nationality 
and language (the Karluk were of course a Turkish 
people) as adherents of a definite type of culture, 
the Perso-Muhammadan. The Sartaktai seems to 
have come to the Mongols not only as a merchant 
but also as a bearer of civilisation and especially 
as an expert in irrigation : this seems to be the 
only explanation of the Mongol legends of the 
hero Sartaktai, and the wonderful canals, bridges 
and dams which he built (J. N. Potanin, Olcrki 
severo-za padnoi Hongolti.^ St. Petersbuig 1881/S3, 
iv. 285/6). Alongside of “SartaktM’’ we find Sir- 
tdul used in the same meaning a word obviously 
derived from the same root (e.g. Rashid al-Dln, 
ed. Blochet, p. 541, 5). In the Arabic-Mongol 
glossary published by ^felioransky, sartaul is ex- 
plained as ai-muslimun (Zap. xv. 75 infra). On 
the other hand in Turkistan in the Mongol period, 
we find “Sart” opposed to “Turk”, apparently only 
because of the difference of language ; cf, especially 
the description of Farghana, in Babur, ed. Beveridge, 
f. 26 on Andidjan, ilJ tusk dur.^ f. 36 on Marghinan 
III Sart tur. A. Samoilovic, Afganistan.^ Moscow 
1924, p. 103 J'c/., calls attention to another passage 
in Babur (f. 131 ^“^), where a distinction seems 
to be made between Sart and Tadjik: it is said 
that the population of the town of Kabul and 
several villages consists of “Sait”, while in other 
villages and wilayets live other people including 
the Tadjik. The language of the Sart is often op- 
posed to the language of the Tuik by Nur 'All 
Shir Nawa^i, cf. e.g. the quotation from his Madjalis 
al-MafZiis in the dictionary of ^aikh Sulaiman 
ID L. Budagow, SravoritcPniy slovac iurccks-ta- 
larskikh nar^eciy^ i. 612 and especially the whole 
of the Muhakamai al-lughatain.^ where Peisian as 
Fars-tili or Sar-tili is contrasted with Turkish 
(Khokand edition, n. d. eg. p. 19 ■ Sart turk till 
bile nazm aitkandeh fasih turkler'). 

After the conquest of Turkistan by the Uzbeg 
the contrast between the Ozbeg and the subject 
native population must have at times been felt 
more strongly than the contiast between lurk and 
Tadjik (or Sart). The Ozbeg in Khiwa are very 
frequently distinguished from the Sart by Abu 
l-Ghazi, cf. ed, Desmaisons, p. 231: LrgenLHing 
Ozbegi 10a Sarti’., p. 256: hazaraspning Ozbe-inioa 
Sartin. The same linguistic usage has survived in 
Kh^arizm to the present day. The contrast is less 
apparent in Bukhaia and Khokand: it is more 
usual especially among the nomads themselves, 
for the Kazak [q. v.] and not the Ozbeg are con- 
trasted as nomads with the Sart as town dwellers 
and agriculturists. In Khokand, government edicts 
are said to have begun with the words sartiya 
zoa Kazakiy alargha madam bclsun but (as far as 
I know) no such documents have yet been published. 
To the Kazak every member of a settled com- 
munity vvas i Sart whethci his language was 
Turkish or Iranian; in official language the woid 
“Sart” seems to have been applied to the ^urk- 
icised settled population in contrast to the Tadjik 
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who had letained their Iranian lanijuai^e. cf. in 
the Tarlth-i Shakru khi^ ed. I’antii'uw (Karan 
1SS5). p. 193; Sai tiya va r. eoy. 

Kar\ahT:-i Sirth'a U'd tajjiktya. p. eyo. hria 
Ti'i; tzbi^iya ~va Sarlixa t.'.: tu.jy-, ... 1 he ^.ane 
linage has been adopted by Euroiuan 'Ch'ilarM. 
although it was difficult to define the d.tieieiiee 
between Sart and Ozbeg. Accoidii g to K ; ;lo!f 
(^Knan-li-im Piisai\ loc. cif.) Sart n iv. met’.!', “the 
Turkish-speaking town dweller!, of Ikn'ral A^ia 
in contrast to the villageia the UzLeg' . In ^'Jll'.e 
regions especially around Sam.'.ihaii.l. the vill.-.gors 
still pride themselves on being Urheg an.l haie 
retained the division into families, but this distinc- 
tion between town and country doe- not ap; !y to 
the whole of Turkistan. Xo attempt has vet been 
made to establish a dialectic diffeience between 
Sart and Ozbeg. The settled pe .pic- of Central 
Asia are in the first place Muslims and think of 
themselves only secondaiily as living in a particular 
town or district, to them the idea of belonging 
to a particular stock is of no significance. It is 
only in modern times under the inllucnce of Euro- 
pean cultuie (through the intermediary of Russia) 
that a striving for national unity has ausen. 
The word “Sart", applied by the nomads with 
unconcealed contempt to the settled popalatioa 
and popularly explained as sr.>-i it '“vellow 
dog’"), hasnow been banished from use: now- 
only an Ozbeg nationality is recognised in con- 
trast to the nationalities of the Kazak. Turkomans 
and Tadjik. 

Bibliography'. X. Ostroumov. Sarti 3 , 
Tashkent 190S, with a survey of the literatuie 
on the Sart and of the seveial attempts to e.x- 
plain the etymology of the word; R. Junge, 
Das Problem uer Eitrcpuistei iin^ orientcilischer 
Wirtschaft etc., Weimar 1915 , p. 85 — 96 . 

(\V. Barthold) 

SART, small village in Lydia in .bsia 
M 1 n 0 r, the ancient Sardes (2/ Sapoei; of the clas- 
sical authors, which makes Sami write S a r di 
capital of the Lydian Kingdom, situated on the 
eastern bank of the Sart Cai (Pactohis) a little 
southward to the spot where this river joins 
the Gediz Cai (Hermus). Although in the later 
Byzantine period Sardes had lost much of its for- 
mer impuitance (as a metropolitan see) and been 
outflanked by _Magnesia (Turkish Maghnisa) and 
Philadelphia (Ala Shehr, q. v.), it still was one 
of the larger towns, when the Seldjuk T'urk.s, in 
the xirh century, made incuisions into the ller- 
mus valley. At the time they were expelled by 
the Byzantine general Philocales (in 8). At the end 
of the xiiith century Sardes had been for some 
time under a combined Greek .and Turkish domi- 
nation, until the Greeks were able to drive away 
the Turks a second time (Pachymeres, ed. Niebuhr, 
Bonn 1835, 11. 403), In the beginning of the 
xiv-th century the citadel was surrendered to one of 
the Seldjuk amirs, and the town probably belonged 
during the remainder of that century to the terri- 
tory of the .Sarukhan [q.v.] dynasty,' whose capital 
was -Maghnisa. So when in 792/1390 the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayazid I, after the conquest of the then 
Greek town Philadelphia, took pos.scssion of the 
tsarukhan country, Sardes was equally incorporated 
in his empire (zAnonymus, Giese, Bieslau 1022 
P- 28; ‘.Ashlk Pasha Zade, Constantinople 1222’ 
p. 65). After the battle of Angora, when Timur 
marched against Smyrna (805/1402), Sardes and 


itb Litvi Icl uere pioluMy ilcstroycd and never 
‘ rcco\crctl 4L,Min. 

< At pre-'cnt > ir: c only of a few mi'serable 

i hut's inhabited bs \ ..labs. between the Sari ( bii and 
1 the citadel Irlb 1 hfi hill a IuiilJ narrow couutei- 
I fort, 200 mctrcA m beh-ngin^ l<i Mt^unt 

TnioIu> (now M.i’rnr..! lMi;h) in the >outh (a topo- 
^^raphieal 'sketch d' the site in C'urtius, 
ztir GcSihu/.'z- UK : /’y Khr.nasi^us, in 

, Alh. I'/. Al. \S~2. riue -j. Kast of the 
rid^'e ix a small millbr uk Lallcd Tabak Cai; north 
of the town it on.s the i’aetolus. whie'h is united 
with the IIcrm.i'> abu„L "ix kin. to the North of 
the acropolis hill. -\t the other .sule of the Iler- 
I mus i- sUiiate<l the It.; neerupolis of Sardes, a lar^Gj 
* plain ot Inould^ callel /•’./; Jur Tefi. North <1 
this plain is the Merinere Lake, the ancient Lake 
of fiyp'cs. The railwav from >m\rna to Ala-Sheh: 
rur.>> alon^ the southern Heriniis bank and ha'- a 
.''tation at Sait In the Turki>h administration -Sait 
beloHj^o tj the f.a/d .''alihli of the SiinJiak >ara* 
khan of the : i.'.i'.et A'.'bn, The necropolis Le- 
. longs t.i the D i.i a K.i-v’.ia. 

Il.c site ul .■'.irdes has g.imed much importance 
^ from an archac-.figical point uf view. The most 
compiLte information i- to be found in the 
, Pn’iieatiens lJ the Ariefi..:n Society for the 
'' e.vc.j-. ati.n of Sara's (Leiden 1916). See aUo 
. Pauly-W iz.uvv.r . Is/ieu.’epae.iie aer c'.assischen Ah- 
I tertum:-a".ssense''.ajt . 2"-- heries (Stuttgart 1922). 

! col. 2475 oq. 

' r> i b 1 1 0 y > a p h y '. I lScljdji Khalifa, DnhZtn- 

numa^ Con.-tantinuplc 1 145. p. 636; SSmi, Khi- 
mus a!-A''la"t. iv. 2477; Banse, Die Tin keD. 
Braun-.chweig 1919. p. 119, 132 — 4 ; von Ham- 
mer, Geseh. Lh'm. P.. i. 70; V. Cuinet, La Tin- 
qtiie li'A.ie. Pans 1S94, iii. 532. 533, 565. 

_ (J. H. Kramers) 

SARUDJ, a to'.vn in Diyar Mudar [q.v.] 
on the most -jutherly of tlie three roads from 
Biredjik [q. v.] to Urfa [q. v.] in 36' 58' N. Lat. 
and 38' 27' E. I.ong. the name of the town 
is also that of the district, its relation to 
the ancient names .Anthemusia and Batnae is de- 
puted; cf, Btblioyrafhy. On account of the feitilfly 
of the district in which the town is situated and 
Its central position between the Euphrates on the 
one side and Lrfa and Harran [q.v.], from eacli 
of which it i.s about a day's journey distant, on 
the other, the traffic through it brought it a certain 
degree of prosperity, especially as it was also im- 
portant^ as a post-station between al-Rakka and 
Sumaisat, -According to Ibn KJiordadhbeh [q. v.], 
it was 20 farsakh from the foimer town and 13 
from the latter. The principal occupation was 
settled by the natural suitability of the soil or 
growing fruit and the vine, as all the geographers 
tell us. AMthin the town itself Ibn Djubair [q-v.] 
found orchards and running water. 

Ihe town was captured with the rest of al- 
Hjazira in 18 (639) by Tyad b. Ghanm. There 
are a number of references to its later history 
scattered through the geographers and historians; 
lut the history of the town can only be intel- 
ligently handled in connection with the history 
of the Djazira. _ By the time of Abu ’1-Fida’ 
[q. v.J, Sarudj was already in ruins. Modern tra- 
vellers describe it much as do the mediaeval geo- 
graphers except that it appears smaller to them. 
Rachau (see Ihbl.) actually speaks of the village 
o arudj, it is now the residence of a ka^im-makani. 
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Saru«]j has attained great fame in literature be- 
cause the hero of the Mukamai of al-Uanri. Abu 
/aid, belonged to it. In thii woik theie are al^o 
details regarding the town itself. 

B i b 1 1 c ^ r a f h y \ Fraenkel. Articles ax'ihe- 
ML'siA and DAlNAi in Pauly-Wissowa, ReAlenz\kl. 
d. kldss. AlU) K. Regling. ///r yl'/jYcO'. 

Licoyrupkie d. i/u'scpot. Paralbelo^^ramms. m AV/u, 
1902, i. 443 — 476; II. and R. Kiepeit. Fotmac 
oibts pait v. 5^: G. Le Strange, 

The Lajids of the Last^} n Caliphate^ I 905 -i P* 
loS: al-Rtakhi'i. Masalik^ B.G.A. i. 7S; Ibn 
Haukal, ATasZihk^ B. G. A.^ ii. 157; Ibn Dju- 
bair, Rihla^ ed. Wiight-de Goeje. Gibb Me- 
morial Ser., V. 248: Yakut, Aliddjam^ ed. AVus- 
teufelJ, Index s. v. : Abu ' 1 -Fidak Takiolm al- 
Bulda/i, ed Reinaud and de Slane. p. 233 Jt/., 276: 
transl. ii. 12 sq.^ 52 (1848^; Ibn Khordadhbeh, Ma- 
sdlik^ B.G.A.^ vi. 73, 07, 216; Ibn al-Aihir, 
Ratnip ed. Tornberg, Index s. v. ; Richard Po- 
cocke, Desenpticn of the East^ Book in, chap, 
xviin; German transl. Ernst v. Windheim, Er- 
langen 1754, ii. 238: \V. F. Ainsworih, Travels 
iUid Rescarchess^ 11. (^1842), p. 102 n/.; Sachau, 
Reis: in Ayrien iind Alcscpotamien^ ^^83, p. iSo 
sq. : M. V. Oppenheim. Votn Mittclmcer znin Pers 
Goij\ ii, (1900), p. 3, and the map, vtestera 
sheet: Caetnni, Annali delV Islam^ iv. (1911}, 
p. 32 — 4$; E Honigmann, Stiidien zur Xoiitia 
Anticchena in the Byz. Zeitsshrift^ 1925* 

73, ipfsq,^ (M. Plessnlk) 

SARU KH AN, the name of a Turkoman dynasty, 
^^hich made itself independent in Anatolia on the 
collapse of the kingdom of the Saldjuks of Rum 
and had its capital in Maghnisa, the ancient Mag- 
nesia on the Sipylos: whetlier the name was ori- 
ginally that of a tribe (cf. SSrukhan in Houtsma, 
Recited^ iv. 1S8) and later survived as that of the 
dynasty is unceitain. At the beginning of the 
xivth century Satakhan (written by ;he 

G^eek^) is mentioned as lord of Maghnisa which 
he had occupied in 1313 and had made his ca- 
pital. He seems to have been engaged in heavy 
Hghtmg with the Catalan mcicenarie> of the By- 
zantine Emperor (about 1304 cf. Chronik des edlen 
En Rauicn Muntane,\ tiansl. by K. F. \\. Rang, 
ii. 116 [Leipzig 1S42]: Macunxia = MaghnUa), 
but in the end to have succeeded m asserting hi^ 
independence. Indeed the Genoese settlement of 
Foca (Phocaea) owed him allegiance and had to 
pay a yearly tiibute to him (Ducas, p. 162; Ibn 
Battuta, ii. 314). While Sarukhan resided m Magh- 
nisa (I)ucas, p. 13; Pachjmcres, ii. 451 — 452; 
Nicephor. Gregor,, ii. 214; ^ihab al-I 9 m al- 
^Umarl in E. (luatremcre in W A'., xiii. 339, 3 ^^* 
Ibn P.attuLi, ii. 313), bii’ biothcr kVIi was esta- 
blished as an independent prince in Xif (the 
ancient Xymphaeum, south of Smyinaj cf. Shihab 
al-Din al-^Umari, p. 367 and Defi emery in the 
Bouvelles Annales de^ J'oui^ws^ ii, 19 [Paris 1S51]. 
Sarukhan gradually gained a teiritory which roughly 
coincided with the ancient Lydia and included 
the following town^ and villages: Guzel Hi'^ar, 
Menemen, Ak Hi-ar. Meimere, Gurduk, Gordos, 
Rajadjik, Adala, Dcmirdji, Xif, Ilidje, Torghudiu, 
I‘oca, Kaia Ili-'ar, Kasaba. His rule even seems 
to have extended, partially at least, to the Aegean 
Sea the islands of winch he repeatedly ravaged 
with this fleet (from Pach) meres J. von Hammer, 
d. 0 . A’., i. 70). In the course of his apparently 
-stirring reign). Sarukhan made an alliance with 

The Enxyclopaedia of Islam, IV , 


Andronicus III, the \rmnger, Emperor of By- 
zantium about 1329 against the Genoese (cf. 
G. 0 . A\, i. 126 sq. and against Urkhan and 
about 1345 allowed Umur Beg lord of Aidin-eli 
a free pa-.&age through this land in retuin for 
a disputed strip of land when t’ac latter was 
maiching along the Asiatic coast to the Helles- 
pont to assist John VI Kantakuzenos. Saiu- 
khan’s son Sulaiman accompanied the army but 
died suddenly at Apantea of a malignant fever 
(cf. Kantakuzenos, ii. 29 — 30. 450 — 484: iv. 86, 
591 — 596, where details of these events are given). 
Sarukhan must hav e had another son who died earlier, 
in addition to Sulaiman (cf. Ibn Battuta, ii. 313). 
Soon afterwards, the Empress Anna, mother of 
John Palaeologos, sought the assistance of Saiu- 
khan, which, although granted at once, was of 
no avail (cf. Kantakuzenos, op. cit. and G. 0 . A’., 
i. 136), Sarukhan must have died very soon after- 
wards. The throne passed to his son Fakhr al- 
Dm 11} as about whose activities almost nothing i.> 
known. He died m 776 (1374/1375) and left the 
kingdom to his son Muz.afi-.vr al-DIx Ishak of 
whom also little is know’ii. He was an aident 
member of the Mewliye and founded a Mewlewi 
monastery in Ma gh nisa as well as the chief mos- 
que {Vlu DiZitnd) the splendid minbar of which 
of carved wood contains an Arabic inscription of 
77S (.1376/1377) 'vith his name and titles. He 
was — probably the first — Mewlewl-L'elebi of 

■ Maghnisa and was buiied with his wdfe and sons 
in the sarcophagi adorned with the Mewlewi head- 
dress in the mosque built by him in Maghnisa. 
On his death in 7SS (1386/13S7) he was suc- 

; ceeded by his son Khidr ^ah Beg who lost his 

■ kingdom in 792 (1390) or 793 (1391) when 

; Sultan Bayazid I conquered it and gave it with 

' Aidin-eh and Menieshe-eli to his son Sulaiman 

(so Idris Bitlisi, but SaM al-Hin to Artoghriil cf. 
G. O.K.. i. 606). Khidr Shah Beg himself fled to 
Koturum Bayazid loid of Sinob and Kastamuni to 
.seek protection from his oppiessor. Aftei the 
battle of Angora (1402) he Nvas restored to power 
by Timur like the other petty dynasts of .Vnatolia 
{tezi'fif alMulnk'). A few yeais later he made 
an alliance with Isa Celebi brother of Sultan 
Mohmed I and supported him m his war against 
his Sultan brother. Mehmed I was victorious, took 
Khidr ^ah prisoner and had him put to death after 
promising him buiial in the mosque of his ancestois 
and guaiantecing the maintenance of his foundations 
(mosques, schooF and hospitals) : cf. Sa'd al-Dm, 
Tdijj i/A 77 rr*.w /vw, 1. 287 sqq,.^ al.-.o G. O.R... i. 343 * 
With him the family of the family of the Saiukhan- 
oghlii became extinct, and their lauds henceforth 
formed an Ottoman province. As the province of Sa- 
rukhan was that nearest the capital Constantinople 
and its governorship formed a regular stcppingstone 
to influence and powei, the position was usually 
given to eldest sons oi the house of '^Othman (cf. also 
G. O. K. lii. 267). The sandjak of Sarukhan existed 
down to quite recent times and retained its ancient 
boundaries (on it cf. V. Cuinet, La Tuiqine d Asie., 
iii. 523-575). The following is the dynastic list based 
on the available data (see particularly Muuadjdjiin 
bashu IV. 33). Sarukhan (c. 700 — 74 ^= ^ 345 ) 

Fakhr al-Din ilyas ( 74 ^ — 7/6 = ^345 ^ 374 ) 

Muzaflai al-Din Ishdk ( 77 ^ — 79'^“^473 ^ 3 ®^) 

Khidr Shah Beg (790 — 79^/93 — ^ 3 ^^ — 139 ^/ 9 ^ 
and S05 — S13 = 1402 — 1410). 

Like the lords of Aidm and Mente^e, the 
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Hi liiC 

iS::- 


^iruyiauoghlu struck mudclicil i-ii tiic 

coins struck in A'uples anti Sicily by t'.ic li "U't ol 
Aiijou to have a medium of evcii.ingc 'Uit.ib'.c 
for trading with Italian merchants ,ct. 1 . 1 i.ci!- 
lander, B titrate zuy alter cit Mar: vv / , ) 

A. tie I.ongperier, KlVUl' /.ii’i:,. '.i-' / 
iS6o. p. 59; Sp. hampros, ibid. iSoy. m\ 
sipj. (erroneous attribution): J. Karab.i.i.k. 

IVuncr Xiimism. Zs., 1S70, ii. 525 o '.. 
ix. 200 ri/. ; briefly dealt with m (.1 Schl',.iii.)eiger, 
Numizmatiqiu de I'OrUnt Latin. Par.s 1S7S. (1. 
479 — 481). The coins of the >arukhknughlu 
are compaiatively raie: only a few picec^ in 
silver and copper are known of the la't two 
rulers, Isliak Celebl and Khidr Shah Ttg; detaih- 
in St. Lane-Poole, CataL't^ncs c_t tl; Lhi-tntai 
Coins in the Btit. J/a-o., vii. 12. London 1S94. 
do., Catal. oj the B. il.ian Lilrari. Lduhan.ri. 
Coins ^ O.xford 1SS8, p. 31 sj.. but e.s'oec..ilh 
Ahmed Tewhid in vol. iv. of the Cztai.^ne a.s 
Monnaies des Khahans Turcs.^ Stainb'ul 1321. 
21903 Tuikish. p. 3S2 — 3S6. 

Bibliography (in addition to work' quoted 
in the text): Ahmed Ten hid. la the Kf.us 
Historique fubltU par f Institut d'Histcu e Otto- 
mant, i. (igio/ii), 615—619: \V. Ileyd. Le 
colonii commerciah dec'll Itahani in Oii.nte. i 
437 i “• 91 i do., Histone du Comoteru an Lei ant. 
Leipzig 1SS5, i. 4S8, 636, 546, 11. 353. (.)f the 
Byzantine historians we may also mention Chal- 
kokoudyles, p, 15, 65 sq.\ Pachymeres, p. 5S9: 
Phrantzes, p. 77. (Fr.\nz B.atiiN'oERj 

SASAK. [See Lombok.] 

SASAN, the patron saint of all wanderer.s and 
vagrants such as jugglers, beggars, conjuieu, and 
those uho go up and du'.vn the country accompanied 
by animals (goats, asses or apes), who show real 
or feigned diseases and mutilations, gipsies etc. 
These people aie often classed together as the 
Bantl SSsun and have a bad reputation, as is evi- 
dent fiom the literal)' refeiences. as almost all 
classes of swindlers are mcliided under this name. 
Them arts and tucks are called 'ilni Susan. 

Various traditions seem to exist regarding the 
father of this trade of begging. .According to one 
story, he was no less a person than the .mcestor 
of the Sas-aman dynasty, Sasan b. Isfandi; ar or b. 
Bahman, who was excluded from the throiie by his 
father at his death m favour of his sister Ifumai 
and then became a shepherd and beggar. This 
tradition apparently owes its origin to anti-Sasan- 
ian circles in Persia (Noldeke, Geseh. d. Peiser 
u Arahcr, Leiden 1S79, p. 432) and is said to be 
alluded to as early as Imru" al-Kais {.Vuhtt al- 
.Vnhit^ ii. 1026). Ill modern Persian 5 c 7 .. 7 «' has 
actually come to mean "beggar'’. 

The gild literature also deals with 8a,an. Al- 
though the mention of a Tarlia Sasan has peihap, 
never been taken seriou-ly, in certain manuscripts 
discussed by Thoining {Deitraxe zur Kennlms des 
islamischeit I ereinsioesens.^ Berlin 1913) the Shaikh 
Sasan is considered as not belonging to the tariha 
although there are also traditions according to’wlnch 
^aikh Sasan with his brothers Khamdan and 
Kakban, all sons of Kakan, are in a way the fathers 
of all handicrafts (Thorning, op. cit.^ p. 39 sqqX The 
author of a manuscript on the gilds in Egypt 
(Gotha, Pertsch N'o 903) makes a vigorous onslaught 
on Sasan whom he describes as s^u/h'/ and the cause 
of the decline of the gild system in Egypt as he 
paiodied all the old respected customs of the gilds. 


/ I’lic Kami >.iAvin and tlicir 

' ti.Lk-. arc - d 1 y al-I hari,, in In'. KU-ib 

Mu' f A’ ■ c r iL'd-I/ay^ a'- 

I ./.A:/, di'sy.s:- '(• 1 li\ dv < ic in the \\. 

, 4S5, 40;. ki. .il'o I usti. // v.v. .'-'t 

j pu. l>'sS5, p. I , 1 Id.’V. A wr 

; «« V. >A'\N. (J. li. KRA.ML}>j 

j SASANIANS, A I' c r -i 1 .1 n dynasty, 'liic 

! lunijs uf the ki:i_;' ri iiiolcin I’cr^ran t'oniia aic 
[ at) fullju*.: 


Arda^u I. 226— -241 

Hahrain V. 420 — 43S. 

A 1 '. 

Va. digird 11, 438 — 

:^dpur k 241 — 272. 

45 / • 

Hurmic 1 1. 272 — 273. 

Ilurndzd III. 457-459. 

Ik'diiilm b 273 — 276, 

1-iiu/. 459 — 4S4. 

Hahiain 11. 276 — 293. 

P.dadi. 4S4 — 48S. 

Ikdiram III. 203. 

Kawaih I, 4SS — 531. 

Xut'21. 293— 303. 

K_hu-siaw I, 531 — 579 

Ilurnuzd 11. 303-310. 

Ilurmi/d IV, 579 — 

A'iharnar'ai. 310. 

590- 

skipui- II. 310—379. 

Khn'raw II, 590-62S. 

.\!.'..ifliir II. 379-3S3. 

Kaw.idb II. 62S. 

Siaj ur 111,383 — 3SS 

Ardadiir III, 62S — 

(or 387- cf. 

630. 

Pa d\-\Vi-5su\v.i. A'r- 

>e\eral ephemer.il 

dA'/izP. 2- * >eric 5 . 

lulersi cf. Justi in 

1. col. 2355;. 

the Gr. d. ,rau. 

Hahiliiu IV. 35S-399, 

r fil'd., li. 545* 

Vaz.iigird 1 . 399— 

Va/.Ugird III, 632— 

420, 

651. 


Ihe dates are nut ab^oLitely certain: thi^ 
especially true of the rei^n.s between Hurmied 1 
ani ^Ipur II (scc X-jldcke, Ge's^h. d. Perscr wi’ 
A,aA''\ p. 400 s;j.). Ihe dynasty is said to he 
dcsc^nue-i from a ceitam Sa'an, uf whom little 
that IS rcalU hi'vtoncal knuwn ; the genealog) 
IS then tiacod farther back through Dara to the 
mMhical r<j)al family of Iian. In the beglnniuk 
of the third century A. D , several petty kini;= 
were rtignin^^^ in Peril', under the suzerainty "f 
the Ar.'\kuK. The epoch of these dynasts is cill- 
ed the period uf the Miiluk cJ-Tti-cu'if by th^ 
Arabic and Peiium hiituiian.s, and the term in* 
cludca the Ar.iakidi land .''eleucid-.J a.i well as the 
minor ru!cr.i. Ibn Kutaiba (A'ltab aAMPaiif\ 
321), for cKainple, include^ Arda^hir I hiim->elt 
amon^ the Alu.Pik a?, ruler of I-^takhi. 

liabak, Aicladiir ,1 father, who, according to 
al-Iabari. wa-i originally kin^ of Khir (east ol 
^iiaz) anil whu^e fatlicr Sailn is said to ha%c 
held some prie-stl) ollicc in T^taldir, began to ex- 
tend his tciritory at the eKpen^sC of the other 
petty kinj^T. of Peui^. After tlie brief reign of hti 
'.on fTapur came Aidashir, who continued what 
hu father had begun until he defeated the Ai- 
sakid ArtabanU', \ (Ardawan) in battle and killed 
/“- 4 A It probably in 226 that the 

Sa^anian king conquered the capital Ctesiphon; 
226 is Usually gi\cu as the initial year of the 
, dynasty. Hut Ista’dir was held in honour through- 
out the whole peiiod of tlie dynasty as the an- 
cestial home of the family. The Sasanians suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance of the Parthian kings, 
which meluJed the struggle with Rome and later 
' With the llyzantmcs. As our most reliable sources 
or then history are Greek and Roman authors, 
the relations of tlie Sa-^rmians with the empires of 
the west aie be.it and most fully known to U'. 

I Aidadiir I conducted an offensive against Rome, 
part fium relatively short periods of peace, this 
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war went on almost to the end of the dynasty. 
The earlier Sasanians endeavoured to expand their 
empire and Rome in this first period \\as called 
upon to defend her eastern possessions. 

An important bone of contention was Armenia, 
where a branch of the Arsakid house ruled which 
had very early adopted Christianity and directed 
its policy on Roman lines. A treaty of partition 
regarding Armenia was made about 387. ^Yhen 
Christianity became the official religion in the 
eastern Roman empire also, a new element entered 
the political relations with Persia. The persecution^ 
of the church by some kings (like Shapur II, 
Cahram V, Yazdigird II) contributed to intensify 
the differences. The history of these wars, the 
details of which do not belong to this article, has 
often been written in modern works on Roman 
and Byzantine histor)’, from Gibbon down to Seeck 
and Bury (cf. also the biographical articles that 
have so far appeared in Pauly-Y'issowa's 
enzyklopUdie der klass. Alter iiimsiK.'issenszha ft - on 
the kings Aitaxeixes [Ardashir] I — III, Sapor I — 
III, Yezdegerd I and II). The best known of these 
wars vere fought between Arda^ir I and Severus 
Alexander, between Shapur II and Julian, in which 
the Roman offensive was at first successful, by 
Kawadh I against Anastasius I and by Khusraw 1 
against Justinian. This last war ended in 562 with 
a treaty which established a fifty years’ truce. 

The Christians in the Persian empire then attained 
religious freedom, but the Persian government soon 
resumed its repressive measures against the Arme- 
nian Christians. V*'hen the Emperor Justin II soon 
afterwards began to be dissatisfied with the bound- 
aries of the respective kingdoms and made demands 
on I^usraw, hostilities began again. This begins 
the last stage of this period of wars. ITiusraw 1 
was unsuccessful in the fighting that followed and 
under Hurmizd IV also the Roman armies were 
victorious. The Persian general Bahram (^ubin, who 
had been insulted by the king, seized the occasion 
to rebel against Hurmizd 5 he even aimed at the throne 
itself. During these turmoils Hiumizd was murdered 
by two of his relatives; but his son Kiiusraw suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Byzantine territory, where 
he appealed for help to the Emperor Maurice. 
With Byzantine assistance he disposed of the usurper, 
but in the reign of IGiusraw II there was no more 
prospect of lasting peace with Byzantium, as the 
Sa^anian, on the deposition and murder of Maurice 
by Phocas in 602, assumed the role of avenger of 
the murdered Emperor. In this, the last great war 
with Byzantium, the Persians at first won con- 
siderable successes. Khusraw's aiinies conquered 
Jerusalem and even Egypt. The reaction followed 
in the reign of Heiaclius. Ka\\adh II, who had 
deprived his father, Khusraw, of life and throne, 
was forced to beg peace from the Emperor. W ith 
I^usraw 11 died the last iinpoitant ruler of the 
dynasty, Kawadh 11 begins a series of ephemeial 
rulers (including a usurpei, Shahrwaraz. and two 
queens, Buran and Azarmidukht) who were raised 
to the throne in succession by the nobles, only 
to disappear soon afterwards, until in 632 a giand- 
son of I^usraw II, Yazdigird III. came to the 
throne. Although it looked at first as if more 
settled conditions were to return, _Yazdigird III 
was the last Sasanian to rule over Iran. 

It was not only wars with Rome and Byzantium 
that endangered the Persian empire. Less civilised 
peoples, like the Chionites and Gilanis (against 


whom Shapur II had to take the field) and the Pleph- 
thalites (Haital, defeated by Bahram V) continually 
threatened its existence. King Firuz lost his life 
in an unsuccessful struggle with the latter. It even 
seems that fur some time after this event Persia 
was tributary to the Haital. About the middle of 
the sixth century A. D., the threat from the Haital 
w'as leplaced by the danger from the Turks. It 
w’as not, however, the northern nomads that put 
an end to the Sasanian empiie. but the Arabs. 
Even before the beginning of the dynasty, Arab 
tribes had settled in the Euphrates and Tigris 
region; in the wars between Byzantium and Persia 
both parties used Arab assistance. The fiist king 
w’ho came into conflict with the Arabs seems to 
have been Shapur I, of whom a w’ar against Hatra 
13 recorded. It must have been an Aiaraaic king 
who reigned there, but a stoiy of an expedition 
by Shapur against the Kuda^a has been amalgamated 
with this story, w'hich was itself already overgrown 
with legendary matter. How confused all this is 
is show'n by the fact that Ibn Kutaiba i^Kitab al- 
Ma^drif. p. 322; cf. Eutychiiis, ed. Cheikho, i. 
106) puts this war with Hatra in the reign of 
Ardashir, contrary to the usual Persian-Arabic tia- 
dition. It is, how’ever, a historical fact that Ar- 
da^ir besieged Hatra (unsuccessfully) (Dio Cassius, 
So, 3). Finally Firdawsi gives a different version 
of the whole episode and puts it in the reign of 
Shapur II (Macan, p. 1432 etc.). That Huimizd II 
inflicted a defeat on the Arabs is very doubtful 
(Xuldeke, op. at.., p. 51, note 2). According to 
the oriental sources, Shapur II was a bitter enemy 
of the Arabs; that he penetrated to Vamamn, 
however, and the vicinity of Medina and received 
the name Dhu ’ 1 -Aktaf fiom the way in which 
he ill-treated his prisoners of w'ar is an invention 
of legend. The Arab kings of al-Hira, the Lakh- 
midb, were vassaL of the Sasanians; their an- 
tagonism to the Gha^sanids, who were in Roman 
service, was an impoitant factor, for example in 
the wars of I^usraw 1 with Byzantium, and earlier 
they had played a part in the dynastic affairs of 
Persia. It i^ probable, indeed, that Bahram V, 
whose rule was not at flrst recognised by several 
nobles, ovcveame a rival with the help of Xifiman 
of al-Hira, amongst others. Kffusraw I even inter- 
fered in the domestic quarrels of Arabia, when 
about 570 he assisted the Yamani pretender Saif 
b. Dhi Yazan [q- v.] with a Pei^ian army against 
the Aby'isiiiians. According to Arab tradition, the 
last king of al-Hira assisted Khusraw II when 
fleeing before Bahrain Cubin, but when the king 
was firmly established on his throne, he had the 
Lakhmid seized and executed. Tiadition gives no 
valid reason for this impolitic act. Thib king 
NuVnan of al-Hira is said to have refused his 
horse to Khusraw on his flight, or, according 
to another story, the intrigues of an enemy of his 
brought about his fall. Governors were appointed 
to al-lliia by the Persian king. The — not very 
serious — defeat which the Bakr tribes inflicted 
on an army of Khusraw's consisting of Persians 
and Arabs at Dhu Kar soon showed how impolitic 
it had been to put an end to the dynasty of al- 
Hira, the bulwark against the Arabs of the deseit. 
It is, of course, a question whether the Lakhmids 
would have been of much use against the great 
Arab tide of conquest which soon afteiwards 
swamped the Sasanian empire. a-\s early as 633 
Abu Bakr sent armies to the Trak; this began a 





beiicb '.it attacks on the Potsian itiii:.aiek> hatttc 
of the chains, battles of Walaoj-i t; i bt,., 
subjection of al-Hiia, etc.) wl.io’.i ca'n.. ■ tel 
the battle of Kadisiya (probabU -t ii n. ' pi . 
cf. the art. kadisIv.v) whole the ii.p e-!..l IV - 
Sian foices were completely ranted, file e in^ l.te 
subjection of Iiaii. however, only ch.tCs f'...u the 
defeat of the Persians at X.hawan.i .42 \ .■ - 

digird III escaped: but in s; ite eif ..'.1 h.- e 1- 
deavours he did not succeed m obtain.: g ei.e..t..e 
assistance from the neighbouring jieojde' ' ’. . 'jf 
the nobles had him assassinated iieai Muv in oji 

The Sasdnian empire was a feudal mor..-ri.'i_. . The 
powerful families which already h..! \er\ gisat 
influence in the .\rs.ai;id peiiol. like die S..!!!: . 
Karen etc., formed an intTiential njbility I'he in- 
fluence of the higher priesthood v.a- al- 1 c.-n- 
siderable. There was a revival of Mazdavi'm with 
the rise of the dynasty; this cieed became the 
state religion in the stiictest sense. al-hj..gh the 
Jews and Xestorians, for example, weie U'.trUv 
unmolested in Persia. The punishment for abaiid'm- 
ing Mazdaeism for another religion was dc.a;h. 
The political influence of the higher pricsthoad 
was seen at the accession of llahiam V. His chaiiiis 
to the throne seem to have been suj. ported bv tiie 
clergy to an important extent. The uoik- of Chr 
Bartholomae (fAv ei/t sasamJicc’us /'ec!:':' :ich, in 
the S. B . A. Phil.-Hist. Klas-e. 1910; 

Zum sas ini.itsd.en Kicht. i. — iv.. ibid. 191S— 1922, 
give Us a survey of civil Uw in the Sasanian pciio.l. 

The Persian-.Arabic tradition of ba'anian hist .iv 
goes back to Pahlavi sources now lust . the mos”t 
important of which must have been a work entitled 
X-alaynahiak (mod. Pers. KhuJaymi-ra]. Taking 
up a rigidly legitimist attitude, it compiised the 
peririd of the mythie.al kings as well as the his- 
tory of the reigning dyna-ty. Good hist.nucal 
material was preserved in this work, e g. on the 
eaily deeds of .\rdashir; on the other -ide the 
-histoire anecdotique" pl.rys a gieat p.art in it. 
The records of the doings of the kings are often 
interwoven with the stock motives of romance 
Besides the Xfaiaynam.ik there were als.j -mallei 
historical works, among them the Kanrniak i 
Artaxsdtr t Papakan still extant (tian.-l. by Nul- 
deke, Gottingen 1S7S; text several times pvhlishe.l 
e.g. Bombay 1S96, 1899. 1900); a fairly long hi,-' 
torical romance about Pahram Cubin can be partlv 
reconstructed from the echoe.s of it in modern Persian 
and .Arabic literature (Xoldeke, dp. ak, p. 474 
etc.; Christensen. Kc},iancn cm p)ahium TiJid- 
Inn, 1907). Such Pahlawi work, we.e early trans- 
lated into Arabic; for example, the X- dtriv/ilmak 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa' ; on the other hami. there 
were modern Peisian versions to which tnidition, 
preserved m Firdawsi and al-JhaTilibi go back 
although they aie not in complete .agreement 
( oldeke, op oil., p. x,v. .1,7,/.-, do.. Das uanhohe 
.\atumaUpos\ p. 5 sqy.-. al-Tha'aUbi. cal. Zotenbero 
p. xxm. 277. xhu.; I have been unable to cmsiiU 
\. Kosen, A scopresn ol asa'skUk pe, ;sc < iarh 
Chudajnamc=sZuy oei,.,p-, Jc- in abiU,,.,, 

! oersstznngen Acs C/i. [quoted m Zotenberg ofi 
‘A. p. xhii., note 3I. On the relation of the ' 
traditions preserved in al-Tha'ahhl to those m Fir- 
dawsi see al-lha'alibi, cd. Zotenberg. p ^xv va 1 
'Ihe old Arabic translation oflhn al-MubuffaMia, rK„ 

\TaK sections of the 

Arabic historians, hke al-T.abar.. al-Mas^udi al 
Hinawan, etc., which deal with the Sa,aniau period. 


ihe Litv-r hi-siun.iTJ' 
'■Lotion '-n ::.e ■'.'i-*,’.:!' 


It !•' iiULL-i'iri i.'i tin. 'C .la'Jmi , have u>eil Ilm 

al-Mul.-rt'i avtu '.orl^ I'iie tr.ulitii.>it cfl the li,-,- 
. t lue ;i Ifn !\v;taiha (in lux 

d.l-M . / ' .1'. t I a')' hi..'- i.ioie lIoscIv voni'cete-l 
til’ll 111 the -h.: .'..I’er-t. .in I •'Iiow-' a 'ja'Li.il 

ch ii.ioter: i’. : . :he-c two histoiiaii'' ol’cn aoree 
wind lot wot !. Axe ■ iin^ to N'-ldehc, it pioh.ihh' 
t lat tiw 'V ts'o .1' I the . riinn.il Ihn al-Muhi!’i 
O d. !'.■ . \\\.), the other hl^torl.' > 

i.u!;>t have a-ed ..t.i vti-si Ha «)f tlie vjrl_i.;in.il w orh 
I ct a!-J_h.t -Iihi. el. / ■te:i''e:L,n \- .\liii. . >eve!al ut 
the Liter hi'tonan' of tliL I’ei-'Um-? have nUo a 
'■Li.tion on the iii'. c K I'hi'l al-I >iii 1/^-' • 

L '■ aii'l hi'> t. ipvixt al-Kaawitu 

G:tz~ : . 'I liL 'C a-s a rale liave no indepeiulLnt 
value. althoj_th it '•eL:i> tj I'C nut impu-z-ihle th..t 
let .d" ini^dit "till he found m them which are i dt 
,j.vcn cl>e'‘here. i- the ca-e with Iha Ihilhh. b 
/•J/ I G. ' a... \evv Ser.. v >1. . 

ef n. will -■ • . 

It i' tVom till' 'emi-hi>tuiic.il tradition tint the 
aiieeJe’tc' an I witty '‘.^v•lI._e;^ whieh arc fuund in th. 
.•// .’‘-literature rela’in^^ t) tl.C'e kmg’^ and tiiL'r 
cujrl tor the inO't part caine. 1 hey are nut U'l- 
comm tor evarap-Ic. in the e\cur>U5 in al-Mas udi ' 
Mu u^. Tile d/;/ :: .7 a which belong-* to 
narrative liteiatuiL proper. cuntaiH' several staric' 
ol h^iU'riw 1 Anu^nwan and hi^ vizier Biuurm- 
ii'nlir In }-oetic Lteiature we may mention Niraiui. 
wh-'. on ^cvelal occa>ion'. took the material fji 
hiN luinantic w urh' trom the >a'>anian period, al- 
thouo’a he uuc.i'i >nally deviate^ from the accept'. I 
tiailition. { ji exiuiple. when he gives, in tlu 
// :j* I\:r: :r. the 'tuiy of iPihiam Clur (Bahiam V/> 
iiia?'.er*'hot i.i an e-'Nentiallv different form fru: i 
I’lpiaW'; an i a:-J__h-i ahhi. wlio .ijivc a lesi pol- 
i'hed and therefore piubably older version. That 
tradition became mtuh altered in course of time 
!■> undoui'ted. It must aKo have incorporated Aiabic 
clement'. V I'.ich were foreii^n to the old Book ot 
ah>n<;iide ul oii^inal Iranian matter. It 
n') 1 >n^_;er possible t‘> di'criminate between tlic'C 
j-tiata wiih any approxini.i'ion to accuracy. Ih!-* 
omi"i«jn of one ur other 'tory m Iirdaw'! or 
i^l'Jdia .dibi I', ot coui no criterion t be-'ide--. thC'-‘ 
two nij loui»er ii'ed Bahlawi nri^^inaK, but later 
version^, Amonj^ .'toric-j that arc certainly old and 
orI|^inal are the hi't'jry of the founcler of the 
dvnaity. the story of the killin;^ of Vazdigird 1 by 
a^^Jemoniacal hor-se, nio^t of the stories of Bahrain 
f»ai^ relating to hunting or women, the death of 
Fiiuz in ih^ Ilephthalite war. most stories of 
Anii'^hirwan, th.* cvcle containing stories of the 
fall of Ummizfl IV. the lebelliun of Bahram Cubin 
and hi' fail and the fuithcr hi-t iry of Khusraw H 
Barwu t-. hi-> niuidci at the instigation of his son 
Kawadli '^hiruya;, on the other hand, originally 
historical event' uf the Sibaniaii period may also 
have given U'C to 'similar ^torie-’. which were put 
back into the mythical period, as Xuldeke suggest^, 
fur evam[)le, m the ease of the leeonK of the events 
that followed the death of Kiruz {7ra/!. Xadonalepos'^^ 
" aUo find episodes winch are related of 
Saianian kings in '.ome histories attributed to mythi- 
cal ^‘ugs by other': for eeample, the story of 
ILahraiu (nir's piohibition of wine in Firdawsi 
praean, p. nl-Tha'alibi 

P- ^4Jicf. p. x\i\) in the reign of Kai Kubad. dhe 
stones ija-^ed on the veiy common motif of the king 
who goes uniecognised into the enemy’s country 
— ^P^^^ If 5 Bahram (jur) belong to the older 
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tradition. Other subjects are perhaps later — occa- 
sionally due to an Arab intermediary - — like the 
story of the siege of Hatra and the stoiy connect- 
ing Saif b. Idii Vazan with Kh usraw I ; it is 
possible also that the part of the stoiies relating 
to Bahrani Gur and Khusraw in whieh the 
kings of al-Hira play an important pait (accession 
of Bahram Gur, flight of Khusraw II befoie Baliram 
Gubin), is not entirely free from Arabic element^, 
which are perhaps also found among the apophthegms 
of the kings. This is certainly the case with a 
saying of King Xarsai reported by al-Tha'alIbi 
(p. 5^*^ • la yarkabu ila Inivut al-jiir'Cin^ 

ta^idJui ktla lahu fi djudika^ kala: kad sba^alanl 
khidinatti 'lldlii ^an khidmat al-nar^. 

The rulers the accounts of whom are fullest are 
as a rule the most important historicallv ; Arda- 
ihir I. ^apur I and II, lOiusraw I and II : liahram V, 
however, is really not one of the great kings. \Vhen 
there was nothing known to record of a monarch, 
the old Book of Kings seems to have confined 
itself to giving speeches which the king was said 
to have delivered at his accession, etc. The speeches 
and apophthegms of the kings were regarded 
models of elegant style (Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perseyy 
p.xviii.: al-Tha^alibl. ed. Zotenberg, p. xv. In the 
latter, p. 481, we find that even Ardashir I possessed 
oratorical talents). Arabic rhetoric seems to have 
made its influence felt here; at least Huimizd TV's 
speech from the throne in al-Dinawari {Kitab al- 
Akhbar al-Tiwal^^, 77 sqq,) gives the impression 
of coming from an Arabic rather than a Persian 
original. (Cf. also Aoldeke, Gcsch, d. Ferser^ 
p. 326 sqqd^. 

Bibliography'. al-Tabarl, ed, de Goeje, ii. 
813 sqq, ; al-Dinawaii, KitTih al-Akhhar al-Tiiaal., 
ed. Guirgass-Kratschkowsky , p. 44 sqq.\ al- 
Tlja'^alibi, Histoi) c dcs rots des Perscs.^ ed. and 
transl. H. Zotenberg, Paris 1900, p, 473 : al- 
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Hamza al-Isfahani, TPrJkh, ed. Goitwaldt, p. 14 
sqq.^ 27 44 sqq.\ Ibn Kutalba, Altai a A 

Ma'anf.^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 321 sqq : Eutychius, 
AnnaLs., ed. CheikUo, i. 10 sqq. (along with 
the history of the Roman and Byzantine empire): 
Va'^kubi, Ta'^) ed. HoiUsina, index. 

Modern works (excluding works on general 
or Roman and Byzantine history): J. Malcolm, 
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Opyt istorii diuastii Sasanidovo po siveJenijam 
sooblcaennym at injajiskimi pisatcljamL 1863 (pro- 
legomena to a history of the Sasanian dynasty 
from records preserved by Armenian histoiians); 
G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Chicntal Me- 


Armenian Arsakids in the “Armenian History ’ 
of Moses of Chorene). e^p. p. 366 sqq.\ K. Inos- 
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PehLz'i-Lcgcndcn.^ in the Z D.MG.. 1S54, viii. 
I sqq, (reprint 1918); E. Thomas, Eas ly Sas.^anizn 
Inscriptions,^ Seals and Coins, London 1S68; do , 
Emnismatic and other Antiqnaj lan Ilhistt aiiori:, 
of the Rule oj the Sasanians in Persia, London 
1S73: P'. D. Paruck, Sasa/iian Coins. Bombay 
1925; E. W. West, Sasanian Inscriptions ex- 
plained by the Pahlazi of the Parsis. in the f.I\\ 
A.S.., New Sen, iv. 357—407; J. Labour!, 
Christianisnie dans PEiinpirc perse sens la J\- 
nasire Sassanide,, Paiis 1904; A, Chiiaten^cn, 
L' Empire des Sassanules. I.e peicplc, I'eiat,^ la 
coil) (1907: Vet Afl. Danske Vulensk. Sclskabs 
Skrifter,^ 7 R., Hist, og Eilos., Afd. i.); E. 
Heizfcld, Paihitli. Monnrient and Inscription of 
the Eat ly History of the Sasanian Empire. Ber- 
lin 1924. (V. E. Bl'chxkr) 

SATALIA. [See adalia]. 

SATAN. [See miaitan]. 

SATIK r. KahISa, a fabulous diviner 
{kahin) of prc-Isk’lmic Aiabia. ^\holn tradition 
connects with the beginnings of Islam: in reality 
we have heie to deal with a quite mythical 
personage like the other in \\hose company 

he appears in most stories, Shikk al-Sa'bu 
who Is simply the humanisation of a demoniacal 
monster in appc.uancc like a man cut m two 
aCtnsdn'. cf. \an Vloten, TGZ.A'.I/ , 1893, 
vii. I So — iSi). SaBh, whose name means “fiattened 
on the ground and unable to lisc on account of 
the weakness of his limbs’’ {^Lisun aVA/ab, lii. 
312), is described as a monster without bonej> or 
' muscles: he had no head but a human Lace in the 
centre of his chest: he lay on the ground, on a 
bed <»f lovxves and ])alm-b^aDche^. and when he 
had to change his position “they rolled him up 
like a carpet": only when he wa^ irritated 01 
in5.piicd did he infiate himself and .'.land up. lli& 
cIo'jC lescmblance to Shikk is accentuated by 
legend which makes them both be born without 
the intcivention of a father in the night before 
the death of the kahina Tiuaifa (the wife of hVmr 
Muzaikisa, ancestor of the tribe of this name, who 
is ^aid to have foielold the catastrophe of the 
breaking of the dam of Ma^rib in the Vaman). 
She la j>aid before dying to have made the two 
newborn monsters come to her and after spitting 
in their mouths (the classic method of transmitting 
magiC power) declared them her successors in the 
art of kikana. 


narchy (1876): F. Spiegel, Etdnischc AltCi tnvis- 
kiinde (187 8), ili. 231 sqq.’, Th. Noldeke, Gc~ 
schichtc der Perser and Araber znr Zeit dor 
Sasaniden,^ Leiden 1S79; V. Justi, Gcschichtc 
dcs alien Persiens,^ Berlin 1879, p. 177 sqq.\ do., 
in the Grundriss der iran. Philo\\ic (1896 — 
1904), ii, 512 sqq.‘, Th. Noldeke, Anfsafze znr 
persischen Gcsekichie, Leipzig 1887, p. 86 sqq.\ 
J. Darmsteter, Cenp d'oeil siir Phistoire de la 
Perse, Paria 1SS5, p. 27 sqq.\ P. M. Sykes, A 
History of Persia, London 1915, i. <\22 sqq.’, A. 
v. Gutschmidt, Gcsthichte Irans, Tubingen 18SS, 
p. 156 sqq.\ G. Rothstein, Die Dynastic do 
Lahmiden in al-Hira., Berlin 1S99, passim; 
G. Chalateanc, Annjanskie Ailakuly :c ^Is'oiii 
Armenii'' Aloiscja Choren^kago, Moscou 1903 (the 


In spite of these chaiacterislically mythical 
' features Arab genealogical tradition has not refused 
to give SaUh a place in its system, but gives him 
a name and a paternity (Rabr b. Rabi'^a b. Mas ud 
I 1). Mazin b. Dhi b) which connect him with the 
1 Ghaa-^anid branch of the tribe ot Azd (just as it 
! connects Shikk with the Banu Sa'^b, a branch of 
i the Banu Badjila) and more precisely with the Banu 
1 1 )hi b (Ibn Duiaid, Iditiklik, p. 2S6, 10— 13^ \\ us- 
; tenfeld, Gencalog, Tabellen. Ii, 16; accoiding to 
others, the Banu Dhi'b belonged to the LLbd al- 
I Kals, a tube belonging to the Rabi'a group); 

I tiicrc even seems to have [leen in historic times 
i an Azd clan claiming descent fiom Satili (Abu 
Hatim al-Sidjistanu Kitao al-Muammainn., p. 3. in 
Goldziher, Abhandl. znr arab. Philologie, ii.). 
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Among the legends associated with the nr.n.t. >'f 
Satih some are connected with the pic-I i-n r> ■'! 
the Aiabs and represent Satih a-^ acting a- a di\ iner 
and lU’ige Q:akafn) without any regaid fui h:-t i\ 
or chionology, even fictitious, sometinic' ^^e h’.d. 
him dividing among the suns cf Nnli ^^Iu'!al 
Kabi'a, lyad and Anniai) their fathei'b c-'t.itL , i-.i. 
ist and 2nci ed., ii. 46 = 3rd ed., li. 46 — 47 rr; 41 ud . 
ii. 39j; sometimes we find him cvn-'ultt*! w.th 
^ikk by al-Zarib al-h\dwanl (WastenlA'i. U:»:. 
Tabcll£?t^ D, 13) regarding the real u. 

Kasl. the ancestor of the Thakif. to whom al-/aii'' 
had been forced to promise his daughtci m n arnage 
{A^anl^ and ed., in 75^. In rd-^ a kab. 
(ed. Iluutsma. i. 2SS — 290) it is he w ho decide^ the 
difference that has aiisen between '’Aid al-Mir.b.h’o, 
the Prophet's grandfather and the two KaiA lid.^cs. 
al-Kilab and al-Ribab. regarding the owin-hip ot 
the well of Dhu ’ 1 -Harm discovered b\ the f.-rn-ui 
in the vicinity of al-Taif; but the parallel v cr-iun- 
of the same stoiy either do not mention il.e Dvamc 
of the arbitrator or give him that of another 
kshin, Sal am a b. Abi Haiya al-Kuda'i kal- 
Maidani, AmtJS:!. ed. 12S4, i. 36 = cd 1310. 
i. 30: Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld. iv. 629: ZbJv, 
xiii, 2S3). 

Two other legend?, on the other hnnd. h;i\c a 
completely I-Umic ?tampt accort'ir.g to t!;e 
given by Ibn Isnak, vho does not give hi. .-.juice?. 
Satih consulted — a? aluays with Shikk — i.% 
the LaWimid chief Kabi'a b. Xi?r regarding a 
dream which had fiightened him. leveaU to him 
that South Aiabia will be intaded by the Abvs- 
sinians and that after the expulsion of the Litter 
and the brief dominion of the Persians it will be 
conqueied by a Prophet (Muhammad): as a le-ult 
of the oracle Kabi'a b. Xa?r sends his son 'Amr 
at the head of the tribe to tlie Ling of Peisia 
who settles tliem at al-IIira; this is the ‘•.'south 
-Arabian" version of the foundation of the I.akhihid 
dynasty (cf. G. Kothstem, D.i Dyni:si:: a':, 
uidai in Kerim 1S99, p. 39). 

The second and most wideh di-scininated legend 
goes back to a certain Hank al-Makhrumi. kho 
is said to have lived to tjo and about whom 
Muslim historiographical tradition know, nothin:'- 
(cf. Ibn Hadjar, Ifua^ Cairo, vi. 279, X'^. 8.929)! 
It forms part of the cycle of tlm n'-lnm al-mthu-ju. 
that is of the niiraculoas signs which confiim the 
truth of the prophetic mission of Muhammad. In 
the night when the latter wa, born rcmark.iide 
phenomena occurred throughout the l.ingdom of 
Persia, 1 he king (Ki.ia .Anushirwan) not being a! le 
to get an explan-rtion from his magician, asked 
the king of al-IIira, aI-Xu‘inan b. al-.Mundl.ii (a.; 
anachronism'), to send him someone who could 
e.vplain it. Al-Xu'man sent 'AbJ al-.\Iasih b. Ji-jl-.j 
.il-Ghassanl (on him see the Kitab al-.Vidammarn 
p. jb. Caet.ini . Annuit ticll /iluni, ii. 93" is 
A. H., 165; iv. 657, 21 A. H., S 328), wlmbol 

being able to explain these marvels himself went 
to batih, Ills maternal uncle, who lue.l in the 
desert. He found him at the point of death .md 
his appeal was unanswered; only after hi. nephew- 
had addiessecl him in veise. did the kahin preilict 
to him the coming fall of the Persian Fmpire 
and its conquest by the Arabs, etc. Ilavin.' de- 
livered this oracle, his uncle Satih died. 

Satih claimed to receive libs knowledge of the 
futiiie from a familiar spirit {,a 7 , cf. above, ii 625a) 
who had overheard the conversation of Goj with 


M .isc> nn Miiunt ^in ii .ind hail revealed yart nf 
It t" hiin licic wc •'cc th'-- intlueiice ot the Kur aiiic 
pa^-sage fKxii I' I'niut the djinn who uvcrhcai 
Gud ^ ultcr.inct-s. 

'I lu- c-d.-uh.:-'':!-' 'ff d e .\iah hi-turianx on the 
age icauhcd !■_. h aic r.itar.illv t|uitc faiKifal. 
th'i-sc of them wi'i ;1 .v- L:> hiiili at the time .if 
the hur-iUng ft ll : d..iii at and hii death 

.it Miihanimad -v h.itii. g:\e hiui a hv of (»co vcai>. 
It '>houhl he ul'^crvcd Aha Ilatim al-^idji'tru.i 
.”■1. v.k who'O vei-iun i- inar!vC.Uy diffeieni fruai 
the othi.r'* he ■iuc-' r.i t -I'cah nf hix nion-tru''!!) . 

I at-' III' h-’iie in aldht' ra;:.. i-te makes him 'ii-. 
lU tile ic.gn of the ILii.v.r king phu Xuwas and 
th-iefoic doc-s i.ut l.no.v ui hi' yropheev to Ki>i.. 
Anaihirwa.i. 

I- - • In .uhluion t<) w orks (pu'-Uc 1 

in the r.rtx'c. I’'n IhYk.dm. eil. Wiixtenfcl k 

9 — 12: al-'i ..liaii. ed. dedoeje. i. 911 — 914. 
9S1 — 9'^4t N'.'lleke. U - e’..v ii\f u>. 

A/.;. . p. 234— 257;; A, 7';. 111. 312—31^ 
iwillt valiant' nn tlto text if al-Taharid : 1- 
I'lnawrik A'./*7 m'-./X '. *• i;/*7;r:'t7.'. ed. ( luiiga". 
p. 56. i:.'- , A' .'/-/u' tii't and 'Ccond eiiitiv' . 
i. 133 — 134 = 3’ ’ CL. 1. ICO — lOI =r 4tf‘ u 1 . 
1. 94 — 93. 5£ '.vaT/ iiAiJa- '.} lui. Z' 

cd . i. 216 — 217 .C'nrnentarv dii the ihdi M t- 
kf.r.n',.; al-1 kvarh'd.n . 71 , .“X ai-K_bcir:'r . 1 

227 — 22S: rl-Mv'.'khli. ed. liarbie. de 

Meyr.ard, : i. 3k4‘ u!-\arwini. A^l’u t:> u'/- 

ed. Wa'tenfeM. 1. 31S — 320: Ihn Khel- 
lihcn. I/kViT.* 2--1 Cih. i. 305 = 5'' 

Osl . 1. 370 (N'h 212 \VL'teDfLld): al-Dami:i. 

cd , i. 46 — 49 = 2-- 
ed.. 1. 43 — 44; I're^ tr.g. A/a'^tn i- 

160: Cau-.-in de I'crcevah /^ssa: srtr 
c/c'. 1. ()'j — 97; Sprengcr. /K:s L:beh un: 

d:f L-:\i: A:: d/e;! .t/. 1. 134 — 136. 

i(j. I.KVi Dr.i.l \ VlD^} 

SAUL. [>ee luri'. 

SAVVA (oltler SViVAiej a town and district 
lu Central Per-ia It liex on the direct mr.-l 
from Kazwin to Kum ; Ka..\. in-Sf.w a : 22 far.'vtklt. 
Savva-Kum : 9 far-'ahh,. ’I h.-i ical practically cui- 
rexpoivK with the royal road 1 ^hahrah) dcxcriho 1 
by Muxtaw fi (Miinghiin [•] •>ag7dbad-Saw a-Hfahan) 
which was vary impi^rtant when. umlLr the Mon- 
gol> Aigjiun and Ll'i_^aitu. ^uhamya became the 
capital of I'eixia. 'I he Ka/vvin-^aw a road may yet 
again iC'umc itx old impuU..nce fur tiaffic between 
Xorth Pcr.xia and the '-outhern provinces. For the 
piesent it i-, eulipbcd hy a lunger cumbination of 
pjved^ixjadx loading tlinaigh the capital: Kazvvin- 
ieUeran{22 famakhj and '^I'elieian-Kum (22 farsakh). 

* ‘n the othci nand S 7 ,w'a has definitely lost it'- 
P''-icion ax a xtage i»n the route fiuni Jlamadhan 
toKaiyi leherany (m tar-akh; nn which the Arab 
^^‘'''^■'•i-'t'hers place it. Tiaflic between Ilamadhan 
..nd liie ca.pital now gues via Xaw haran-Zarand 01, 
with a detour, hy the pavc i roails Teheian-Kazw'in' 
Hamai^uin (about 54 far^aklij, ( lengraphical con- 
siderations explain the deiline of the town, dhe 
dexcrt lx giadually invading the dixtrict of Savva ax 
a result of a breakd'Avn in the control of the 
irrigation system. 

Savva lx situated in the north-west corner of a 
plain (c. 30 7(25 miks; u])en towards the east 
the lovver part of which ix being giadually en- 
gulfed by ^alt marshes. The dixtrict is watered: 
I- by the Kaia-Su (the Ciawmaha or Gawma.sa of 
ilustawfi) which is formed by three streams: the 
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southern and most important (Do-ab) comes from 
the north face of the Bakhtiyari mountains (Dja- 
pelaWi) • the western descends from the Ahvand 
(Orontes) of Hamadhan and the northern has its 
source in the mountains of I^iarrakan. Having 
crossed the plain of Sawa. the Kara-cai pours its 
brackish waters into the central dc-^ert and dis- 
appears* 2. by the Mazdakan Mazlaghan)- 

cai which rises near Dargazln (east of Hamadhan) 
and runs parallel to the Kara-cai and before re- 
joining it on the left bank (north) disappears into 
several irrigation canals in the north-weit part of 
the plain of Sawa. 

Sawa is not known before the Muslim period. 
Tomaschek connects its name with the Avestan 
word sava^ Pahlavi savaka^ “advantage, utility"’ (-). 
The Persian dictionaries gives “pieces of gold" 
for sazva. According to Tomaschek. Sawa corre- 
sponds to the Sevavicina or Sevakina of the 
Tabulae Peutingerianae. 

Ibn Hawkal says that Sawa was noted for its 
camels and camel-drivers. Al-Mukaddasi mentions 
its fortifications, its baths and a Friday mosque 
near the great road at some distance from the 
market. The people of Sawa (as of Llusdjird) 
were Shafih Sunnis who were at permanent feud 
with their neighbours in Awa who were fervent 
“twelver” Shris. The Mongols sacked the town 
in 617 (1220) and burned its fine library (Yakut) 
which also contained astronomical instruments (al- 
Kazwini). Hamd Allah Mustawfi (ed. Le Strange, 
p. 62) gives the four fiahiya's of Sawa: Sawa. 
Awa, Djahrud and Busin (-) with 46, 17, 25 and 
42 villages respectively, 130 in all, Kh'^adja 
Zahlr al-Din SawadjI about the time of Mustawtl 
(viiithizzxivth cent.) rebuilt its walls which were 
6200 dhar*^ (7, 000 yards) in circumference and his 
son Kh^'adia Shams al-Dln incorporated into the 
town the suburban village of Rudabaa. 

Mustawfi extols the fruits ot Sawa but quotes 
the Persian proverb about its cereals: “the straw 
of Kum is better than the gram of Sawa”. The 
pomegranates of Sawa are renowned throughout 
Persia to this day. 

Among the European travellers Marco Polo 
mentions Sawa (“Saba”) as the town from which 
the three ^lagi kings* set out for Bethlehem and 
where they are buried in a square sepulchre. This 
Persian-Chrlstian legend must be based on a local 
popular interpretation of texts like “Reges Arabuni 
et Saba dona adducent” (Psalm Ixxii. 10). Ac- 
cording to another story given by Maico Polo, 
the three kings are buried respectively at Sawa, 
Awa and KaPa-i Atashparastan, which \ ule locates 
between Sawa and Abhar, while 1 omaschek identifies 
it with Diz-i Gabran (one stage beyond Kum on 
the road from Kashan). 

Sawa is mentioned by Giosafa r)arbaro (1474)1 
Figueroa (1618) etc. Chardin laments its sterile 
soil and heat. In 1849 English consul K. E. 
Abbot counted 300 — 400 houses in Sawa with 
1000 inhabitants' he says that the soil is excellent 
everywhere that it is not mixed with the kaiuir 
but that the salt desert is met with at only 9 
miles from the town. 

At a distance of only 4 farsakh to the south 
of Sawa is the old Shra centre: the little town 
of Awa watered by a stream coming from the 
heights of Tafrish which separate the plain of Sawa 
from that of Farahan (Persian ‘^Irak). According to 
Tomaschek, Awa corresponds to the A^x-kx^x 


of Ptolemy. Al-MukaddasI calls it Awa, Yakut Aba. 
Kuh-i Xamak lies between Awa and Kum. It is 
composed of salt and its friable soil — Hauss- 
kuecht calls it Gidan-Gclmaz — makes it im- 
possible to climb it. In Mustawfi's tune Awa was 
5000 paces in circumference. Houtum-bchindler 
says that the ruins of the old town are beside the 
modern village (100 houses) and that the tomb of 
Sham'^un (Simeon?) is shown there. Mustawfi talks 
of the tomb “attributed” to the Prophet Samuel 
but puts it 4 farsakh north of Sawa. 

At the present day the population of the district 
of Sawa is wholly ShPa. It consists of Persians 
and Turks. The latter belong to the local con- 
federation of Shah-Sewen which includes the lem- 
nants of the tribe of Khaladj. The distiict of Sawa 
is frequently called Khaladjistan. There are Shaii- 
sewen to the north-east and to the south of Sawa. 
The Khaladj live more especially to the north of the 
Kum-Sultanabad road (Rahgird, Tadj-lGiatun, Hjah- 
rud, Tafrish). In several of theii villages (KunJuruJ. 
Mawdjaa, Sift, Fowdjird, Kardedjan) a very pe- 
culiar Turkish dialect is spoken: ZL'aroroni hZi^ka^ 
“I am going to the garden’’; hissi-il^ “it is waim : 
/jtJTO-thi, “in the home"; yol ha-vul da^-artti^ “the 
road was not good”, etc. The dialect is worth 
the attention of students of Turkish (cf. the art. 
SHAH-SEWEN). 

In the tenth century A. H. (Ibn Fakih) Sawa 
formed part of the province of Kum, In modern 
times It has formed pait of various administrative 
combinations. Sometimes it was governed along 
with the districts to the south (Mahallat, Kazzaz), 
sometimes with Zarand (K.-E. of Sawa) and Khar- 
rakan (I'lilgo'. Karaghan). This last mountainous 
district formed an enclave between the provinces 
of Kazwin and Hamadhan. It consists of three 
duirik: Afjihar-i Bakifjilu, Afshar-i_ lyutilu and 
Karagoz; the chief town of I^arrakan is situated 
in the latter at the foot of the pass. It is called 
Awa and must not be confused with the place ot 
the same name m Sawa. About 1S90 Sawa was 
governed by an Austrian officer in the Persian 
service, von Taufenstein. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century it formed a kind of fief of the 
brigade of Persian Cossacks at Teheran. One of 
the higher officers of this military force acted as 
governor of Sdwa and controlled the Turkish 
natives who supplied the principal contingent to 
the brigade 

The antiquities of S a w a are: i. the barrage 
on the Kara-Cai (about 12 miles S. S. W. of the 
town) said to owe its origin to Shams al-Din 
al-Diiiwainl [q. v.], vizier of several rulers of the 
viBh (xhi^k) century (cf. yuzhat al-Iyulu>J^ ed. 
Le Strange, p. 221). The barrage is said to have 
been lestored under the Safawids: it is known as 
band-i Sklh \ 4 bdas. It occupies the passage betw'cen 
two hills and is about 65 feet high, 100 long and 
45 thick. Beside it on the left bank, the road rises 
in a kind of spiral: caravans were thus able to 
ascend the dam which was used as a bridge and 
descend on the west side by a gradual slope on 
the right bank. The attempts to repair this impoitant 
work by closing the path which the river has 
made through it have so far failed with resultant 
ruin for the district. 2. The fortress of Kiz-kaPa on 
a rock in the centre of an amphitheatre of hills 
not far from the dam. 3 * mosques at Sawa, 

one in the town, built, according to Houtum- 
Schindler, in 151S a. d.; the other, very beautiful. 
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situa'ed out'iclc the town amoiiL; the ■ i "n 

the routh side. Tlii> Wct.fi/' -i i' ti 
ot-'Ujiy the site of the mos'jtie ive' t; . i •> .i'.- 
Maksdlas!. Accordin'^ to i loute.M.-k . 1 ; : 'is . I’.s 
piLSent building dates from 1510 ' J 

Ihsulafoy attriljutes its “re't 'i .;ii 

Tahmasp (930 — 984=1524 — !57",. 4 N_ i t 1- 
Friday mosque is a much older ruuarst 30 i^st h gii. 
built of bricks arranged in lov. s v nil g. .i-iuai 
designs superimposed. 1 lieulaf jy -lat^s .: *>’ t’le 
Ghaznawid peiiod but a compaiisun •...th a - i i .' 
minaiet at l^iusrav. girj (Khaibsyn, vl...;i 1- .'te' 
505 (mil suggests that it 1- of the t-ei. 1 

(cf. Sarre, Dc’.wim. /a. .r. J\ a ]'_il loio 

ii. I12 — 113. and E. Ilci.’feld. AA. T.r . .n . 
xi. 170). 5 ' The reset Voir Ii -0.. ' i v. t' 
gieat gateway uhich ma; date f. .ai the ' c.'.:t.i!' 

of the Christian eia {Uet.'-fehi. , i. 171 . 

Among famous men born in yTiwa. Yru.7.t '..ei t. ot.' 
oVbu 'lahir 'Abd al-Rahraan b. Al m.a h ■ ne 1 fti.e 
pi incipal yiair'i Imams d. 4S4 M..stav f. m.nti n- 
the tomb of Shaikh 'Ethmau Mv .ad; ne'i th. 
town. On the poet Salmur.-i Sav ad.i 700 — 778 = 
1300. — 1376J 'ee E G. Flrowne. .1 Ji-:;. , •’ 
/’tv.a Litt. unJ:r Tii,.'^r .Oi---.Ii. Canih..i;c 
1920. p. 260—271 etc., and the article -ximAn. 
E i 0 i : 0^ > a p h y. \i. Toma'Cliei;. 7 u 
TopD^-,-.ipi:ic V. P;,s ■/;. voi. 1.. m the .S /■'. .'i. 
IVicri. p. 102. 154— 157. \V. liauhoid. /'■ .- 
Gcop.clcc, Ft. Petersburg 1903. p SS — ''9. 

Le Stiange, Tl^ Lau h of ti.c Eoi;.-,,. C.;.' : i 
p. 210 soe , 22S— 220. These tliiee atithom g.-.e 
all the references to the .Arab authors. For 
Mustawfi see the edition by Le Strange, f.do'.i 
iMemoiial Seric'. vol. win 1 62: Zaia af-'.Xin lin 
Shlrwani. al-S. ' af.l, Tihian 1310. p. 304. 

Yule-Cordier. Tli look ,f So/- .I/,;;-,,’ e 
London 1903, 1, 78— Si; Keith L. .V.d.ot. 6., 
Xotcs. in the /. R, G. .S'., 1S55. p. 4— I’o: 
Moutum-Schindlei, /ferb-; n I'c, .O.s/; I, I.oi.ibm 
I903- P. 129— 130. II. Linder. Au Koia:: .0.'. 
Pans 1SS7, p. 3S0 (phot., of the <7 .-..vo.T, j. 
J. Dieulafoy. La Pus-., Paris 1S87. jihotos of 
the bariage, mosque and minaret, p. 165—1', 
Ylaps; lloutum-bchmdler. /.v. ; A 1. 

-Stahl, r Acini. supplcni. fuse. Nf. iiS. 

IT. i; Th. Strauss, rctcrm. Mitt. 19. ,5. IT. 21; 
H. Kiepert, Vii-bcrh-ht lAc, p,-, f. C. Ilan.,... 
hncchts orictUalischc PciiCn. Lerlin 1SS2. IT. p. 

, (V. -AflNnit ;;y) 

[b„i\ a plays an important part in 
the legends of Muhammad. Accordin'- 
to a fic-iuently quoted tiadition (for detail, 
Sprenger, Pa.-: LcUn ai,- LcI.rc Ps JA- 

hammud^ 1. I’q q Ni.ldd.e, O,- 

sihujitc acr Vcrscr und .Irai-ci . p 23’' 
a lake {buhaird] in the neighbourhood ,jf cV..- ^ 
sank into the gro.m-l in the night in uhich’Vhc 
^uphet was born. The s.tc wa, ,(,11 pointed out 
to al-kazwim in the xiiith ccntmv. ..\s the tra.h 
tion quoted show, a rather a-ee-uiate knov.le'b- 
of Iranian matter>^ ma\ ^afulv c-u 
S ion to a definite Iianian conee;,i,o'n 1,1 thi, si',,-,)','. 
Mature ol the story. Now in Zoioastrun esch.i- 
tology the lake Kansava {Kasaava-) play, an im- 
portant pait; in the late, Aveta it „ iocate.i m 
La^stern Iran and i, saul to coiicspond to I ake 
Hamun in Sidj.stan. In it is pieservcd the seed 
of Zarathushtra from which in the end w,ll arise 
^“Shyant. When we find th-z legen-1 
e rying up of a hake in Iran connected witli 


tin* l>i:th xf : :a.\tV wo iiia\ int'-rpret it. 

..n n i" t! > K'Nihual lake. '1 he le^uii 

's\ri' I'li-sC' '.he .li-s'ii:' ' .»n i>l the <i; a /i'r->- 

ci-'lii'H 'UK'.:. I : ’ . ' carlh'j’i. ake in the ka [ 
at Ivtv ' h ' 1 c 1, !" 'she ■'iii.o ‘.k.'i - 

i'll 'Siul> 1.' ' '. V .. 1 Ml •]" It.n.i’i Liiip c at I 
'.lie ' s. ' i> L 1 ' rc 'sliL end of / ni 

.^''iiaa LsiUi-is xH II. 

SAWAD. . na : c m *' the ' I r k hj v Wli’! 
llic I. .Mis. I , . c '1 p’.ov,. 1 to be a I’a^ila\. 

b-iirAMpl -riMi. 2 . -I iv, lan-1. ^outli Ian: . 

t > t.o. 'C’\ III. 11 L M- IK c‘ t '1 '•tern f ' ci 
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’1 1 i jt 1 , 1 .^ , cf. Abd \ 

Vrdya b, . 

:n 

ki'i r \ ..'.-Ma .. ai ill : ako V 

Khid'i'r. . ! 

1 he 

‘H f'T 'hi' i' that lu the ca'.la-t, 

rn>l 1 \cr. 

.:a la^ui 

! 'loi s o,f 'Lmrr 1 the 'I'l 

>a\\ud WA' 
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SAVv AKIN 'M’akut ni St'vuiNj a 'Cao'^'i''' 

-Ml the west c-.rist of the Lc -1 .Se.i m 19" 5 ' 
A'. I at. I he tov n i, built on a jiicliircsquc Iittl- 
o\al-shaptd Island .ib-nit a mile in circumfeieiio' 
and^ 30,0 w.rls I,,ng. v.liich lies off the m.unl'.iib 
, 111 the (i,.‘re r.f a deep I, a; . The harbour isic.u'hel 
thr.iiig], nairov. ch inne'l 4 oi 5 miles long hei'i- 
me-i in l.y coral nets; sawidbin is connected witii 
^1"-' .\fiiean coetinent. l.y a causeway ab'V.it 60 
1 y.iids long, conim.sndid by a fort. .\t the entiame 
to this load 1, a piett; gatewax winch can l>c 
; closed I,J a door, through which one rcaclic, tin 
I suburb ot ai-i'.aif. which lies on the mainland. 1 he 
; ^'"'‘■■ni. House .ind the (loxeinment building, aic 
: the most impouant buddings on the island town. 
; Ihe best h-piiscs aie fine white building, of thiee 
' stones, recalling ni style those of I qidda. .Among 
I modern eie.'tion. Kitchener's (late, a handsome 
. n.alf Moorush edifice, is wuithv of note. The pn- 
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mitive shapeless huts of the natives are in lurid 
contrast to these buildings. The bazaar consists 
of drinking-bars kept by Greek', and a litile street 
with colTee-shops and booths. The half-dozen Euro- 
peans settled in Sawakin live among the primitive 
reed-huts of the natives in houses which are not 
always particularly habitable. The town possesses 
a single school which, however, is one of the best 
in the w'hole Siidan. The suburb of rd-Kaif on the 
mainland is surrounded by a w*all which was at 
one time flanked by half a dozen fort', and pro- 
tected by an outer line of trenches. It has a much 
larger population than the island town, possesses 
a large bazaar in which the busine',s life of the 
town is carried on and irregular stieets in which 
live smiths and leather workers — the former make 
spearheads and knives and the latter do a busy 
tiacle in amulets — and barbers much vidted by 
the male population. A few silversmiths provide 
the ornaments required by the women and make 
bracelets and anklets, ear- and nose-rings. < )ut-'ide 
the suburb, which is a long narrow oasis sur- 
rounded by salt-lakes and prairie-like desert, are 
wells surrounded by gardens and date-palms, pro- 
viding the town's drinking-w’ater. The climate of 
Sawakin is not particular!} healthy for Europeans. 
The heat never falls below $ 6 *^ 1 ' even in winter: 
in June and August changeable w'inds predominate ■ 
which often rise to dangerous sandstorms. 

Sawakin is an old settlement, although the har- 
bour is not important — it can only be entered 
by day owing to the narrow channel and the 
coral-banks. It has been suggested — probably 
rightly — that Pliny's Oppidum Succhac was here. 
In the middle ages the district belonged to the 
Bedja (Hlenimjers) to w'hom belong the modern 
Hadendoa, Ababde and Bisharin. The old con- 
nections of the Mekkans with the West Afiican j 
coast of the Red Sea brought about the settlement . 
of Aiab merchants here who intermairied with the 1 
Bedja. The matriarchal institutions of the Pedjd | 
enabled the half-bieeds to attain important po>i- I 
tions and Ibn BattCita in 1330 a. P. found in ^a- | 
wakin a son of the Amir of Mekka ruling the ^ 
Bedja. The upper strata of the popuk’ce jirofc^^ed ' 
Islam. al-^Iakrizi calls them Hadaub. In thosC ^ 
da\s Sawakin had a ^enous rnal in the har- • 
hour of ‘^Aidhab farther north, which Th. Bent j 
has identified in the modern S.iwakm Kadim. | 
12 miles north of IJalaib. The haibour, now i 
in ruins, was very impoitant between 450 and . 
760 A. H. as a landing-place for goodj> from | 
India and Arabia and was a mcetingplace fur ; 
merchants from the Vamau and a rendez-vuus for 
Egyptian and Afiican pilgrim> who sailed from ; 
heie for Djidda. As Sawakin, which la) seven | 
da) s’ march to south, was rdso a landing-place } 
for ships from Ejidda. there must have been a ' 
good deal of competition between the two town-', 
from which Sawakin in the end emerged victoiious. , 
Al-IIamdani fy 9.15 A. l>) still leckons it in Cen- 
tral Abyssinia {al-Habajh a/- ir 7 istu'). I’nder Sultan ' 
Selim I the Turks occupicvl the harbour. It wa-, 
undei the Pasha of Ejidda w ho governed it tluoiigh ' 
an Ag^lia until in 1865 Egypt acquired it from ' 
Turkey bv ces''ion or purcha'-e. The Mali .i>t period 1 
(1883 — 1898) was a heavy blow to Sawakin, as , 
trade died aw’ay eompletely owing to the closing 
of the important Saw’akin-Berber caravan road. By ' 
the treat) of fuly 16. 1899, between England and 
1 Sawakin was placed under the Anglo- • 
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Egyptian condominium along with the Sudan and 
now belongs to the Red Sea Piovince, the largest 
' cotton-growing area in the Sudan. 

Sawakin now’ has about 10,000 inhabitants. The 
, town has a rather neglected look and almost half 
the buildings aie in ruins, as the inhabitants m 
' many cases aie no longer able tu afford the expense 
j necessary to maintain them. The newly founded 
harbour of Poit Sudan is also a serioub rival to 
I Sawakin and has attracted a gieat deal of the 
' trade and traffic in which Sawakin was oni-c 
supieme. In s.pite of this competition Sawakin ha^' 

' been able to keep an important position regariE 
trade and the wholesale migration of busine-,s to 
Port Sudan expected by many has not materialised. 
Although the numerous wholesale and retail firin', 
are no longer as bu&y as they weie befoie the 
foundation of Port Sn<lan. they are still doing very 
well and very few native films are suffering under 
trade depression. Sawakin will maintain its position 
if only because the trade of the natives slubboinly 
btick.s to it and regards it as the mam centre ol 
the commerce of the Red Sea Province. Sawakin 
still ib, as before, the starting place of pilgrims 
to Djidda. Fifty years ago the slave trade was 
still flourishing on the same route and some 30°‘^ 
slaves annually weie shipped from here to the 
market in Djidda, a tiade which the English go- 
vernment w’as only able to suppress with groat 
difficulty. Sawakin is now connected by a branch 
line from Atliara Junction with Port Sudan : 
the railway was made in I905' If the stretch 
fiom Sawakin to Ti;kar (56 milca) is made, and 
it Is planned for the near future — , the two 
towns aie at present connected by a caravan road 
the harbour of Sawakin will receive a new 
stinndus. At the present time tlie excellent cotton- 
wool from Tokar, 56 miles S. K. of Sawakin, is 
brought on camel-back to the harbour of Trm- 
kuat .ind then shipped the i ' 3 to 2 da\s \0)age 
to tsavvakin. With the building of the railway the 
KassalvSawahin (via 'foUnr. 297 miles) and Berbcr- 
Sawfikin (241 miles) caravan routes, on which 
most of the trade wii’i the interior is done at 
pie-'cnt, would lose then importance but the amount 
of the tiadc would considerably increa'C. Beside 
the lailway hno ihcie U also an irregular steamer 
service connecting with Puu Sudan. Theie is aEo 
a steamer connection with Djidda with a fort- 
nightlv service. The main article of commeice and 
export aic cotton, scsaiuc oil, butter, hides, wax, 
resin, senna and ivory. 

/> i /> / i o ra p /{ i • al-Hamdanl, Zl/J-in:/ 

ed. D. H. Muller. Leiden 1SS4-1S91, 
p. 41; f. M. Hartmann, /bbfisi: Got- 
tingen 1796, p. 81: d'Herbelot. : 

Ori:?i!alis^ iv.. Halle 1790, 306: Yakut. Mif- 
djcihi, ed. Wu-^tenfeld, ui. 1S2 ; Matc.'id a.- 
ed. T. G. J. Ju)nbolb ii.. Eei-len 1S53, 
p. 64; G. SchwemKiith, A'c:st' r cv/ /rv/' 

Berber frteh Snak'n, Z. G. Bid. 1S67, ii. 

33 — 36: H. V, Mnltzan, Bcisc racb 
Braunschweig 1S73, p. S3, 89, 91- II 4 ' 
I'crters. an I.V'nz.', Pans 1S89. 21 

SI/.: Th. Bent- Southan Arabia. London 1900, 
p. 3CO s/.: Jft7/iiibi\As pfeparea un.-sr ih: Pi- 
rctt:o?i oj the Seetici: oj the dcrei^n 

(JZ/uv. N". oS, Jf!i^boA\^}ptu:ii Sudan, London 

1920, p. 12^ 20. 67. St,^ 84. 87- 100 s/.\ Percy 
F. ^lartin. B/i.. Sudan in J'.z siution, London 

1921. p. 49S— 505. (Adolf Groitmann) 
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SAWDA RIXT ZAM A — SAWnj-RL'I.AK 


SAWDA BINT ZAM'A B. Kais, Muhammad's ' rounding wall and a fow steles are all that remain 
second wife, was one of the first uomcn who ■ of its former splcnhnir. I). H. Muller suggco, 

embraced Islam. She accompanied her first hii'- ■ that these ruins inaik the site of the Minaean town 

band al-Sakran b. ‘Amr and her brother Malik to ' uf Kama, F. lloiiiinel identifies it with the Xailja i 
Abyssinia, with the second party of Muslims who ' of the Minae.in in-crip;ions. Al-Haindani deseiil s, 
repaired thither. The pair returned to Mekka be- , .d-'s.uvda’ as one of the strongholds of the tribe 

fore the Hidjra^ and al-Sakran, who had become ■ of Xashk. The old Minaean town thus survn. l 

a Christian in Abyssinia, died there. By tin- iinun . into the later period as the stronghold of a no,- 
Sawda had a son, ‘Abd al-lxahman, who was mment family. The name ‘•Black Fort'’ shodl 


killed in the battle of Djalula. 

Sawda's marriage to Muhammad was arranged 
by Khawla bint Hakim, who wished to console 
him for the loss of Khadidja. and took place 
about a month after the latter's death, in the 
tenth year of Muhammad's mission, in Ramadan, 
before his journey to al-T 5 if. 

In the first year of the Hidjta bawda, together 
with Muhammad’s daughters, joined him in Me Iina : 
her dwelling and 'Ahsha's were the fiist to be ' 
built in the Mosque. 

Sawda was no longer young at the time uf 
her second marriage, and, as she grew older. ' 
became fat and ungainly to .such a p.iint that 
Muhammad, during a pilgrimage, allowed her the ' 
privilege of reaching Mina for the morning pr.uer ' 
before the crowd's aiiival, to avoid being ,o-ticl. 
As she grew older .Muhammad wearied uf her and 
neglected her, while he spent a great de.al of hi- ' 
time with the youthful ‘.Viafla; in 8 a. n. h; 
divorced her, but Sawda stopped h,m in th ■ 
street and begged _him to take her back, offering to 
yield her day to ‘Adsha, as “she wa- old. and c.aro.d 
not^ for men ; her only desire was to rise on the l.)av 


probably lie explained as referring to the buildmg 
material, black lava or basalt. 

A’/ii.'.eg, iipky. al-Haradani, Stfa! Pic-.ti • 
a’-’^Ara' . eJ. I). H. Muller, I.eiden 1SS4 — iSu. 
p. 167; /i-.';'. viii., in I). II. Muller, D.: Bu - 
yu tiud BB:L\'::r Budarahi^ns nach deoi 

Hj-.idjn', 11., A'. />’. Ak. 1S81, xcv;i in. 
loot. 1003. 1007, loio. lot I and note c; 
J. Halevy. IBipp.'rt suy une mission arckvS.\'~::s' 
d.7/is le y.msn in the 7. -d., 1S72. serie.s 'i. 
vol. xix. 29. 83; 17 ', ugc an Xsdjran in t'.ie 
BulUtin d- .'a .Ssn't-. <v GArraphis, 1S73, ser.to 
6. vol. vi. 602 ; .k. bprenger. Die alt: C. ’ - 
pa:: Ar. ns. Bern 1875. P- 15 ®; F- Homu’.-.l. 
G.iiriB'i^s ,i:,- G:o^ra*'hi€ and Gsschicht: B 
atU/i OAsn.'s. ii.. I.eipcig 1904. p. 677. note 3 
6S9. 600. 695. 696. (.AUOLF GROilMAN'.V) 
SAWDA, MikzT ML'HAM.mai) RAtF, U r d I 
poet and -atirist, was born in Dehli in licj 
(l 7 i 3 j' Nis father MirrS Shafi' (from KSbuli lu- 
.a merch.ant and had established himself in In.lii. 
bawda wa- educated in Dehli and his tete't;!- 
m the art of poetry were Sulaiman Kuh Kh..a 
Wilad and ^lah Ziihur al-Din HStim. Like 


-r T„j : anu ,20.111 r. Ilnur ai-iiin iiai 

nn'thkr, " ’ c- ^ t contemporarie .. Mii/u Ma/har Dj 3 n-i Djinan. Mu 

slwda w^-‘°^ ! 'F'-'.d Mil and Kh“.-itlja Mir Dard, he had derived 

nf hi- nrenh c lai'i a c and good-natured; in one i much literarv heneht fmm the eminent PeLsim 
il-ralh -^eenis to scholai .and poet Siradj al-D.n LMi Khan .krC. 

Ihe mo i a its D “r v' -d it was he who per-uaded .sawda to write m 

the fii-'t to mill h' ° is' wijuld he hi- own mother tongue in preference to l’cr=ia”.. 

O sf; “Tie ” i n " "-■''- !-'^try%-erv soon attained a luq" 

to say. 1 here 1., no woman in whose skin Ihad 

rather be tnan Sawda',. except that she i, .some- 
what envious*’. 


logether with Zainab bint Dj.rhsh. Sawd.r did 
not mke yu-irt in the la,t pilgrimage. Of her life 
after Muhamina Is death there is no record ex- 
cept that she received a gift of monev from M'm.ar 
this, together with the fact that no mention i, made 

ot her dowry, may mean that shj wa;. 


^tvindsaid of excellence and he recognised i> 
one (if the ma^ter^ of Urdu poetry. At the a;e 
about sixty he left iJchh, and after a short 
at 1' atruhhfvbad went to Laj^nali where he 
for the rC't of his life, A'.if al-IUula, the 
ot r.ahlina u, rused him tt) the high position ; 
Mahk ai’\,‘iu Sawtla died at Lakhnau in UOy 

Ills wrirk-s were collected bv Ilaktni A'I-d} 


circumstances’, though .she had" rec' wed” herAr' C.’.k'j:- 

of the spoils of Khaibar. She die.l in .AUvima .‘.t Pi' 2 . ■' 


■ — in Medina, m 

siawwal 54 A. h., during the c.uliphate of .Mu'j. 
Wiya who bought her hou-e in the Mo- ue 

together with that of .Saffy.a. for tSo.ooo diii.n i ,2 
Biilio^oapky. Ibn Hisham, cd. Wu-tenfeld’ 
p. 2t4, 242 459, 787, toot; Ibii b.Td. vll; 
pa - 09 - al- Tabari, efi. de Goeje. i. ryfi;, ,769- 

.eSAWDA- 0. , 

ruined city in al-Djawf in South Vrabia 
m what was once the ancient Mmae.an kinmlom’ 

call, ,t /A,,/' 


^nd desciibes it as 


an exten-ive ,y,te,n of rum. 


one hour'., jouiney N. E. of the nl . 

C“i ”pp™«"y joimvM b,- 


litho-,^1. e Utiun 

SiWflJ I- ri|L,duly considered to be one of t**" 
^reate-w; f r lu poet'. He excelled in ^ 

and Ir.s satirC' are witty and ^hs^:p• li'- 
was well ver'L'd m musie also. Dr. Fallon s ad'-ti''- 
remarks abou', hi-, poetiv are not iustitiable- 
I f> /i r ; a /■ /, y : Mir Taki Mb'. 

Shiri.u riJodl/ Elliot MSS.. N'O. 394); Mir 

b/ (7-: .S 'i ’<///-, 7 -/ ('?Ju fboth publi''iic'i a} 
the Andjutmn-i Tarakkfd Urdu, Anrang.l'iiid). 
Shefta, Jiclhar (1252), p- 147 

Harem de T.iwsv, Hhioire de la ^ 

hifidouic t't 2”' edition, ii* do. 

S. \\ . 1 ’ .illon , ,.-1 AVro I-fuidu^tani-hn^^l^sh 

nary^ P.enan-b 1S79, P- Muh.ammad Ilu-n^ 

Azad, ^/'S/ Uayrit, I.sThor 1907, p. 14^"'^-- 
also p. 22, 43—44. 7^). 126—128, 18S, 1997 

(A, sSiDUix'b 

SAWDJ-BULAK, a Persian coruiption of th'- 
Turki,h sAu! -:nti,ily‘co\\ spring”; the form Dt G 
(pronunciation uiudj) is found as early a- th-' 
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Kti-Jiat al-Kulub (740 = 1340). Theie are two j Taking in on its right bank the swift waters of 
places of this name. ^ Badinawa, Awa-Prdanan. Khidirawa. Talestan and 

I. The fertile district beginning at Teheran Kazan and on the left the large streams that rush 

and stretching to the west of the river Karadj > down the gorges of the Kurtak, the Little Zab 

along both bides of the great Teheran-Ivaz\\in road. ; under the name of Zei or Khalil rolls southwards, 

lo the north a range of hills separates it from ■ but below Sardasht it turns sharply westwards to 

Talakan. On the southern slopes of these hills ' force a passage through the ravine of Alan to the 
are the pits of Feshand which supply the capital ; Tigris. Just at this bend, close to the prettv village 
with coal. The district is watered by the Kordan of Alot, the Kialu receives on the left bank the 
which rises in the same heights. Among its \ill- important tributary which drains the whole basin 
ages Hamd Allah Mustawfl mentions Sunkurabad of Bana (except the district of Namashir, the waters 

and Nadjmabad which still exist at the present j of which enter the K'alu above Aloi). The river 

day. The centre of the district is marked hy VangT- ^ of Bana (Awa-Kiwero) forms an almost straight 
Imam (an artificial mound with a tomb). At the ‘ line with the ravine of Alan. The left bank below 
south-western extremity of the district is the little 1 Dunes belonged to Turkey (Alan-i Giigasha), The 
town of l^tihard whose inhabitants speak the j frontier here follows the course of the Kiwerb and 
Iranian dialect called other \illages of the I then of the K'alu, finally ascending the Kandii 

same language (towards Kazwrn) are Sagziabad, j leaving Betu^ lo Persia and lyandbl to Turkey. 

Madman, Ispiawarin, Cal and Siahdahan. Many 1 There is only one little stream that escapes the 
of the people of I^tihard profess Baha'ism. See 1 gigantic funnel of the Alan; the rivulet of Wazna 
the map in A. F. Stahl, Peienn, A/iV/., suppl. ' rising on the \erdant heights of this name to the 
fasc., ii8, 1896. sheet I. and his map Vm- '< south-east of the great cone of the Kandii describes 
vcri Teheran^ Gotha 1S92. j a semi-circle to the west of the K'alu and enters the 

2^ The southern section of the province I Mesopotamian plain (Pindar) by a deep defile where 
of A^arbaidjan, the capital of which is Sawdj- ^ it finally rejoins the Little Zab on its right bank. 
Bulal^ (in Kurdish Sa-blagh). The governors of; Orography. The lofty chain of the Kandii rises 
vSawdj-Bulak are appointed from Tabilz, but ethno- ■ like a wall between the territory of Sawdj.Bulak 

graphically Sawdj-Bulak forms part of Persian j and the districts of the former Turkish Kurdistftn; 

Kurdistan, which consists of three parts: a) Kur- I Rawanduz and Kb-i San^ak, Among the Arabs the 
distan of Mukri in the north, coiresponding to ; Kandii was called Shadan. in Persian Takht-i 

the hukumat of Sawdj-Ijullk; h') to the south Sbirbye (Vakiit, ed. Wustenfeld, lii, 298), by the 

Kurdistan of Sinna (cf. the art senne) and c) to Armenians Zarasp (Hoffmann. Auszu^e^ p. 249, 
the south of it KurdistSn of Kirmanibah. 266). The famous pass of Kebi Shin (about 9,000 

The province of Sawdj-Bulak is bounded on feet high) between Ushna and Sidaljan (belonging 
the north by Lake Urmlya; in the north-west by to Rawanduz) lies to the north and outside the 
the districts of Sulduz and Uihnii wateied by the boundaries of Saudj-Dulak. Communication between 
Gadir-cai; on the west by the heights of the Kandii Sawdj-Bulak and Me-^opotamia is maintained by 
forming the Turco-Persian frontier: in the soutli the less elevated (6,000 feet) and more convenient 
by the Sur-kew range separating Bana from the pass of G.arn-Shinka, between Lahidjan and Balak 
district of Shilcr; on the east by the wateished (Rayat), as well as by the defiles of Wazna and 
between the Tatawu and the Djaghaiu (only the Alan. All traffic is. how o\er, considerably hampeied 
distnet of Sakkiz borders on the basin of the by the presence uf tiubulent tribes on both sides 
Utter river); on the north-east by the course of of the frontiei. 

the Tatawu on the right bank of which lies the The great perpendicular aicte which is detached 
isolated district of Miyan-du-ab (“between the two from the souihern exticmity of the Kandii and forms 
waters”). The Tatawu at the same time foinis the the noi them wall of the lavinc of Alan is noteworthy, 
boundary between the Turks uf :hi> latter distiict It is called Daiu and its pass the Hawnul. 
and the Mukri-Kurds of Sawdj-Bulak. Sawdj-Bulak The heights running between Lahidjaii and the 
measures So by bo miles and has an area of valley of the Gadir aie of little importance except 
about 4,800 to 5,000 square miles. a few peaks (BKara and Cog^Iiantu). They extend 

Hydrography. The Mukri country lies acioss to the Tatawu, wheie they cut the town of Sawdj- 
tw’o w’atersheds, that of the Lake of Urmiya .and Bulak olTfrom the northern distiict of ^ar-i M eran ; 
that of the Little Zab (a tributary of the Tigris), they allow a passage, however, to the Sawfij- 
lo the first belong three separate livers: i. the Bulak river. 

iijaghatu, which rises in Mount Cihil-Cashma at The contr.al longitudinal massif of Kurtak (up 
the eastern extremity of the Turkish enclave of to 7.000 feet) sepaiates the waters of the k'alu 
Shilcr which runs far into Persian territory between fioin the basin of Lake Lrmiya: to the nuith it 
Bana in the north and ^Liriwan in the south; joins the summit of Coghantii. 

2. the Tatawu (Mustawfi: Taghatii) rising in the The eastern part of INIukrl Kuidi-tun is in the 
extreme south-east of Kurtak: 3. the Sawdj-Bulak form of a square, the sides of which are in the 
lising in the eastern face of the Maidan pass north the latitudinal heights; in the west the 
(between Paswa and the town of Saw'dj-Bulak). Kuitak; in the south the Wvaterslied of the datawii 
The liver-system of the Little Zab {al-Zab on one hand and of rs.amashir and Sakkiz on the 

belongs to the basin of the Persian Gulf. Its upper other: these heights coalesce in the extreme -.outh 
course is formed on the high plateaux of Lahidjan of the Kuitak and their piincipal 'vunimit is Bard-i 
IMukri: the north-western branch (Lawen) uses on Slir (‘‘red stone’*); lastly on the cast the heights 
the eastern face of the Kandd just south of the of the watershed between the Tatawu and the 
pass of Kel-i Shin ; the north branch (Bard-i Me?iic) Iijaghatu. The intoiior of the square furmed by 
Comes from Djaldian via Cshnu; the noith-cast the system of the Sawdj-Bulak-ilai and of the 1 ataw u 
branch (Awa-zurii) from the west face of the is extremely irregular' it contains mountain, peaks 
Maidan pass. ! (Taraka), gentle slopes and fertile valleys. 
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To the south und outside the square are the 
districts of Sakkiz [q. v.] and liana. The hist in- 
clines from south-west to north-east. It is watered , 
liy the northern sources of the Dja.tjhatu and fills ' 
the an^Ie between the square of Sawdj-Biilak and 
the lands of Buna. The latter distnct. on the ' 
other hand, forms a valley sloping fiom east to 
west towards the basin of the K>alu. To the 
south Sur-kew (“Red mountain") foims the Ijound- 
aiy : to the east the heights of hhi\\e-g"eran 
separate it from the southern sources of the l>ja- ■ 
ghatii (River Sahib): to the north-east the heights 
of the Kel-i Khan pass rise as a harrier between 
the wooded slopes of Dana and the bare h 11 s of 
Sakkiz. do the noith the rocky group of E.ala 
(the “oak’) bounds the principal valley of Baua. 
io the noith of Balu runs the liver of X.ainasjilr ■ 
which runs directly into the Kealu on its left ! 
bank. Bala thius foiins an isolated group corre- | 
spending to Daru on the right bank of the Kmlii. I 
1 he true noithern boundary of Bana is therefore | 
formed b\' the mountain of Bard-i Stir to the north [ 
of the districts of Dadht-i Tal and Natnashir. j 

I' rom the administrative (and e t h n o g r a- i 
p h i c a 1) point of view the province of bavv di- j 
Bulak is divided into the following parts; I 

I. Mukri Kurdistan propeily so-called, inhabite 1 ' 

by settled Kurds belonging to the Mukri and j 
Debjokil tribes. The capital is the town of .Sawdj- j 
liulak founded, according to Rawhnson, at the . 
beginning of the xviiith centuiy. A century later ' 
it comprised 1200 houses of which too bolongcd ' 
to Jevys and 30 to Syrians. The town retained I 
this size till the outbreak of the Great War. 1 
According to H. Schindler, the town lies in 36' I 
45' 4S" X. Lat and r.ong. at a height , 

of 4,272 feet above sea-level. The following 
districts {utahall) form this part of Mukri Kur' 
distam i. The enviion.s of the capital, 36 villages; 

2 Shar-i \\ ertin “the deserted town": this very 
rich distnct is .situated to the north of the c.ipita'l 
and has 68 vilhages belonging to the Debokri 
aghas; 3.^.\khtaci “grooms", on the Sav.dj-Bulak- 
Miyan-du-ab road, in the valley of the Tatawu. 
90 villages, of which the ptincipal is Uurhan: 
t’- Tatawu at the crossing of the 

Sawdj-Bulak-Sakkiz and Maragha-S.ikkiz roads, 
65 villages of which the principcd is Bokan with 
a fine residence of the hereditarv “sardar's" of the 
Mukri: 5. Turdjaii south of B.dii, 38 villages- 
6. Gowruk-I Mukri neai the sources of the Tatawu 
south-east of Kurtak, 24 villages, 

II . The territory of the Kuid tiibe Bill, a, 
lelated to the Mukri aud spc,aking the same dm- 

ec , ormerly nomad'-, the Bdbas now spend the 
winter m their village, and in summer go to the ' 
heights (sir™,,) near their dwelling,. The following j 
are always on Perbian territory: ^ | 

u. The Mangur. a b.ave and coumgeous t.ibe ' 
mostly settled on the Sawdj-l,u!ak-Cai and in the ! 
districts of Ll-Tamur (below Gowruk) and Xa" I 
lain-i Mangur (the “hoise-shoe”, i. e. an amnh. I 
theatre formed by the mountains on the western ! 
face of kurtak). But the headquarters of the i 
- angui where their aglias hve i, at Mer-ran I 
'■'?ht bank of the Kialti betwe-n I 
■ahidjan and Sardasht The total uunrhci oi the 
villages of the Mangur amounts to 14S. 

n’'the‘'l vfP the north of Morgan in oidl.Ihidjan 
lutLvsdl!'’' P '''^’tiges, including the little foit ol 


Mutavva tsiss , “ ’ tne little foit ol 

Utawa-tapajust opposite the pis, of Gaiu-shmka. 


; c. The Mamadi live in New Lahidjan, the centre 
, of whiL'h is the ancient str'jnghold of Paswa. now- 
in ruint>, but mentiuiicd early a.s Yakut, 'i'ho M^i- 
Ina^h occupy the % alley of Hard-i Mc-die (Ijjaldian' 
and all the upper part of I.awen above the par. 
where it enters the plain of (Jld Lahidjan. There, 
are Nfamadi at SulJu/ and at L’^ihnu, in all o\er 
a hundred village*'. 

i/. The clan OvJjakh-ka-Ikhidri in summer dc- 
cupies the rich pa-^turage-s of Wazna and in \vnUy.r 
descend'' to the warm plains of I\o-i Sandjak: but 
it aLo has an inclination to “-etlle m Persia. 

III. The teriitory of SarJa^t consrt' uf 
the fallowing ihvisions: 

a. The wietched little town of Sardaiht, the 
residence of a \ ice-govcrnor, and the di'triet e." 
the •'ame name on the right bank of the K alu. 

The tube of Gowruk (Gawrik) which be'iiL- 
the \illages already mentioned occupies the woodt i 
spurs of the Kurtak on the left bank of the K'all 
and has over a hundre-l villages. 

c. The Siicsiu live in the villages f68_} between 
Wazna. Sardadit. the bend of the K’alu and th. 
Kandil. Their clans (Paryadjl: Milkari, I)arma;. 
Harz- Alan ami Alan) live separately withjut com- 
mon chiefs. Betudi. the chief place of the Alan, 
has 70 houses surrounded with beautiful gaideri'. 
It ought to become quite important, being sitUwite'’. 
on the Maragha-Sawdj-Uulak-Sardaiht road and 
the districts of ^ulaimaniya and Kirkuk. At Teiyet 
below Bctiiih theie are to be ^^cen on the K’alii 
the ruiiLs of an old bridge having seven piet' 
of brick. 

IV. The two other districts of Mukri Kurdistan 
are Sakkiz and Bana. They were both at one time 
under the waifs of Mima, but geographical, ethnical 
and political conditions (csjiecially since the Turkish 
occupation in ipodj explain their being attached 
to Sawdj-Bulak. 

Bana is a \ery important district with S sub- 
divisions I )rda-I^una\va, Balwaw-Bnal^we, bbwe 
Namashir, Dadii-i Tal, Kiv\._rd, Tazan, Banh-.'Vrbeba; 
witli 145 \iUage.-. and about 3500 household?, dhe 
town of Bana at the foot of Mount Arbeba ha> 
Soo houscs, of which So belong to lews, and a ver) 
bu-.}. market. In I'a-Ji-.Yrbeba (“'behiml A.' ), 01* 
the road fiom I^endjwin, we may mention the 
village of ( 'aiupardw. which although situated to 
the •'OlUIi of the .^lii-kew range belongs to Baua. 

Rawlins m e-timated the number of Mukii famil'e> 
at 12.000 which would give about loo.ooo souls. 
T. ills hgure d'ie> not seem to include Bilbas, Bana. 
Sakki/, etc. The actual number of inhabitants of 
the hukuniixt of Saw'lj-Bulak cannot be below 
200.000. i he foreigners aic a few 1‘ersian official-, 
several hundred Jewish families at Sawdj-BuIak. 
Bana and Sanladit. and even in tlic villages; a 
dozen Armenian families (with a church) at the 
town ot bawtlj-ilulak, wiience. on the other hand, 
Syrian', have entirely di.sappcared. 

Ivunguage. (), Mann conclude? that the same 
Kurdish language (Kurmandji) is spoken on the 
territory lioiinded on the east by the valley of the 
latawu and the left hank of the Ijjaghatu; to the 
south, in Sakkiz and Bana, Kurmandji is spoken, 
but at Marhv.inf') and among the Tikaku tribe 
(in the district of flbbatii) the dialect of Sinna 
[q.\.] is said to be .spoken. Kurmandji extends 
beyond the bounds i^f Persia as far a? Sulaimanlya 
and even south of it. The favourite poet" of the 
people of Sawdj-Bulak are natives of Kirkuk. 
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Darb.md and the villages of Sulannaniva. To the 
noith-west the dialect passes a little be}ond the 
plain of U:d]nn, hut in the region begins 

the aiea of the dialects which are connected with 
those of Hakkari. Thanks to the labours of O. 
-Mann ue have a fine collection of heroic ballads 
and Miikri folk-lore. There is a tianslation into 
the MukiT dialect of the Go-'pel cjf St. Mark Awe- 
taianian picss at Philippopuli. 1909) ami of I’lo- 
testant hymns (L. O. Fossum) etc. Before the war 
American missionaries had begun to publish at 
Ui miya a little magazine for the Mukn (A'wrj/o/J//. 
N^. I. April, 1914). 

Religion. The Mukrl Kurds are Shah i Miniils. 
dliey are very lukewarm in religious mattcis, but 
the Shaildis belonging to the religious oidets 
^Nakshbandi and Kadiri) exercise a very great 
personal influence among them. The di>ciple> of 
^aikh Sahd of Kawsabad (killed in 1915 duimg 
the Tuikish occupation) practised a very violent 
dhikr in his taklya. 

Costume. The Mukrl costume consists of a 
shirt with very long sleeves coming down to the 
feet and tied behind the back when fighting. Above 
It is pat a kind of robe which comes down to the 
knees and the tails of which cross: a huge girdle 
of cotton material, sometimes 20 feet long, is then 
rolled round the body. In summer the tails of the 
coat fall down over the huge white drawers tightened 
at the ankles. In winter or when on hoiseback the 
tails are thuist into cloth trousers of ample dimen- 
sion.s. Above all a very short sleeveless coat ofliard 
felt IS worn. On the head is worn a peaked he.' Idress 
surmounted by a tassel. This is surrounded by a 
tuiban of Mosul silk, the fringes of which fall over 
the eyes. The old armour, coat-of-mail, helmet, 
buckler, lance and sword (cf. de Morgan, ii.. PI. j 
ix. and x.), has completely disappcaied. The Mukrl 1 
is content with a dagger and a rifle, and is specially | 
fond of making a show of the numbei of his | 
bandoliers and belts ananged to hold cartridges. | 
There is not much variety in the equestrian sports. ' 
the favourite is the iakala which con^i'is in throw- \ 
ing a heavy stick to the giound and catching it 
while going at full speed. 

The vvtjmen wear dark cotton tiouscr'-. a long 
undergarment, and a piece of blue cotton with 
which thev cover their sliouldcra: a blue or led 


; History. Ho.vn to about 1S90 there was at 
I TaMitapa on the lowci course of the Tatawu a 
cuneiform inscription lu the Khaldaic (\'annic) 

I language, which has since been carried off by 
i some vandal. Accuidiug to Belck {Das RdJi ddr 
; Ma/iftadr ^ in the \\)handl. Idtl. f. A?i~ 

\ thropolo^de. iSgq, p. 479— 4S7). it was put up 
. by Menua, son of lihpuini, a Vaiinic (Khaldic, 

! L'rartaean) king who reigned between 812 and 
778 B. C. (C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, AnncNisn einst 
ufid i- This monument, the most 

eastern known in the cuneiform character, must 
have marked the site of the town of Me^^ta in the 
land of the Mannaean** ( Minni) conquered by Menua. 
Tiaces of Khaldic influence can also be seen in the 
' wateiwoiks. subteiranean corudors and stairwavs 
, hewn out of the rock, which Rawliii'-on 
vul. X ) discovered at Shaitan-abad and at Sawkand 
' on the left bank of the Sawdj-uulak river. The 
' Assvrian king Saigon, in the account of his famous 
! campaign m 714 B. C-, mentions to the south of 
Lake Uuniya — apart from Mannaean teiritoi les — 
the districts of Allabria, ParsuaMi. Zikirtu, etc. 
(Thureau-Dangin. CAe relatiofi ac i: Jinitilhu ^am- 
pag/ie dc Sargs-zi. Paris 1912) But the ideniiflcation 
of Paisua.sh with the land of the Persians (Parsa) and 
its localisation on the lower course of the Gadir 
are still only hypotheses. 

Another very remarkable monument is the lock 
tomb of Fakraka near the village of IndirkaMi 
north of Saw^-Bulak: it resembles the Achaemenid 
type of tomb (do Moigan). E. lierzfeUl connects 
It with the group of monuments which he regards 
as Median (S.arre-Herzfeld, Irauische Felsreliefs^ 
1910. p. 1S4: Ilerzfeld, ChcydsZin^ in Zr/Jw, 1921, 
XI. 151k Among the towns of -Media enumerated 
bv Ptolemy (vi. 2) there are two m the same 
la'titude (38=30'): :^z^ixv(ru (long. 87=30') and 
Sii'xxp (long. SS'^) Rawlinson identifies the latter 
with Singan in the district of I'shnu and he con- 
nected the former i r)arayavausa •) with the Daryas 
mentioned in the Kurdish chionicle (ed. Velia- 
mmof-Zernof, 1. 26S). Pju: he did not know the 
site of Daryas: it is the name of a village (2 
miles X.W.' of Indirka^) quite close to which 
are the mins of the ‘•dc'erted town"' which has 
given Its name to the whole district of Shar-i 
\Vcran. which is still recognised as the ancient 


turban skilfully arranged forms iheir headdress. 
1 he relations between the sexes have not the 
''trictness usual among the Muslims. The women 
do not veil themselves, .\mong the Mukris there 
are a number of dances (m//, rd'ina ^ siisskai, 
‘-slapal^ hardn^ Jial-payrin') in which the men and 
women form circles holding one anothePs hands 
Occupations. To the north-east, especially in 
the rich valley of the Tatawii, we have agriculture 
With a view to export; eveiywhcre else the tribes 
cultivate the soil for their own requirements only, 
fhe vine and tobacco are grown at Al.in, Sardadit 
and Buna. Sheep are reared throughout the moun- 
tainous region; cheese is made flavoured with 
^weet smelling herbs and felt is manufactured. In 
the W’ooded districts the people burn charcoal, 
gather acorns, gal-nuts and manna (gdz)\ these 
distiicts are: on the right bank of the K’alu the 
region between Prdanan and Sard.asht: on the left 
bank the western slopes of the Kurtak; in Baua 
the eastern paits of the district. In the nver at 
M azna (near Aghalan) auriferous sand is found 
in small quantities. 


capital of the disuict. 

Ue Morgan (iv. 2S3) has remarked on the gieat 
number of artificial te.Ts (mounds) on the upper 
K>alu; there are 24 m Lahidjan. The ruins of 
the •‘old town'* of this district are to the south- 
east of the pass of Gaiu-^inka. Farther down 
the teD's disappear but in the centre of the Mukil 
country at Gholglja-tapa theie is a huge mound 
150 paces in ciicumference. Ouite near, at Khalil- 
dahl- de Morgan found tombs of the non age 
(JJ/ss. Siic’/tL^ vol. iv , Rec/ieydu's aytlucl.^ i. 9). 
In the Baca district Ilairis mentions ‘•mounds" 
{Dtfd) near Siawma, the inhabitants of which sold 
him ancient seals, cylinders, etc. -Ml this shows 
that the region of Mukn Kurdistan has been in- 
habited from a remote period. 

The Empeior Ileraclius crossed this legion in 
624 m pursuit of Khu^iaw Paiwez; in the cave-i 
of Keieftu (Sain-Kaha. q. v.) Ker Poiter found a 
(lieek inscription (Kaibel, Fpigy. Gyac^a^ Lerhn 


1S7S, p. 512). _ _ , r 1- 

The history of Mar Vabalaha, patriarch of the 
Xestorians (12S1 — 13*7 shows the im- 
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portance of the traffic through the territory of 
Savvdj-Bulak in the Mongol period. The present 
toponuny of the legion shows the clash of Turkish 
iniluences from the north-ea.st and Kurd influences 
infiltr.rting from the west. In the eastern c.rntons 
(.\khtati. Bahi, Turdjan, Sakkiz) there aie Kurdish 
villages with Turkish names. We also find a cer- 
tain number of Mongol names; Taraka, latawii 
(in .Mustawfi; Taghatul. D j a gh atu. which, according 
to the Ilisiivy of Mar Vabalaha (transl. Chabot. 
1895, p. 151), was called in Per.sian Wakya(-)-iiid 
or, according to Rashid al-Din (ed. Quatremere. 
ad [0!. 297^), Zaiina Kud. Un the other hand, the 
'I'urkish districts betrveen the Tatawii andilaiagha 
formerly subject to the Mukri have been lost to 
them. To the west of the Kurtak we only find 
Kurdish names with a few sporadic Semitic ones 
(Aramaic) : Dribka, Kbka, Nalbsa and Slimdla. 

We have to distinguish several historical layers 
among the Kurds of Sawdj-Bulak. In general the 
laige tribes aie divided into two classes: wariior 
ijashu-al) and peasant {ro'yai^ and it is \cry pro- 
bable that before the formation of a tribe orga- 
nised in this way the peasants had to be subju- 
gated and sometimes even “Kurdicised'’ by the 
invaders who are their present masters. According 
to O. Mann, the peasants are usually proud of 
belonging to the (now called:) DebokrI tribe who 
would represent an older element than the Mukri. 
The same hypothesis is probable for the Suesni 
(between the \ alley of Alan, Sardasljt and Wazna) 
in view of their settled chaiacler and their ability 
as gardeners and vine-growers. 

As regards the tribal aiistocracy it always claims 
to have come from the west. For the principal 
tribe of the Mukri we have the re.^erences in the 
Sharaf-mma. The Mukri chiefs claim to have 
belonged to the Mukrha tribe which lives in , 
Shahrizar and to have been of the family of | 
governors of the Baban tiibe. During the period j 
of Turkoman dynasties (ix‘h cent. A. II.) a certain ' 
Saif al-Din took Daryas from the Cabuklu (a i 
Turkish tribe?) and enlarged the territory by the ! 
addition of the districts of Dui-i Bank (Dol i.s a i 
Rule district to the S.-W. of Lake Urmiya and | 
Barik a tribe at present scaHered round the mouth | 
of the Tatawu), AlAtaci, El-Tamur and Sulduz. 

I he tribes united under his sway leceived the ] 
name of Mukri. II is son and successor Sarim 
challenged ^ah Ismail Safawi and in 912 inflicted 
a defeat on the Persian troops. Then (in 918 ') he 
sought support and investiture fiora Sultan Selim. 
On the death of Sarim his estates weie divided 
among the three sons of his nephew Ru.stam. who 
recognised the suzerainty of Shah Tahmasp At 
the revolt of Alkas Mirza (9489 Sultan Sulaiman 
sent against them his vassals of the "Amadiya 
Ilakkarj and Bradbst tribe, who fought and killed 
them. The >ouiig son of .Sarim, .Lmir.;-beo I suc- 
ceed_ed them having received inve,tituie ’from 
Sultan Sulaiman and luled his tribe and the fief 
of Daryas for 30 years. Another Amira, grandson 
of Rustam, succeeded him, with the help of the 
Safawis. During the troubles in the reign of Shah 
hluhammad Khuda-banda, Amira-beg °II in oni 
visited Sultan Murad III who added to his heie- 
ditary fief the wilayet of Baban fShahr-i Zur) and 
the sandjak of Mosul; Erbil and ceitain depen- 
dencies of Maragha were given to his sons. With 
Ae help of the Mir-i Miran of Wan, he defied the 

ersian governor of Maragha and plundered the 
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i dUirict, of which the Sultdn appuinted him hey- 
i ler-heyi with the title ot pa:dia. 'I'he hereditary 
! tief o? I)ar\a.> was, lioucver, awaided to hi-^ ne- 
I phew IIa'8aD who had gi\en his. adherence to the 
1 Porte before liim. A war broke out between Ainiia 
Pasha and Hasan. The latter was. killed and Sultan 
I Muhammad III (1003 — 1012 A. n.) granted his 
' brother L’lut^li-beg the di-trict of Dih-i Kh^*' drkdii 
, (D. Harrakfiii to the north of Maragha) in rief. 

; In the meanwhile the Turks had captured Takaiz 
I and DjaTar Pa^ha, appointed Governor-General of 
; the province, wished to have Amira-PaTa re- 
! cognise his authority. The latter complied with a 
! bad grace. I^ja^far PaHia lodged complaints against 
him in Constantinople and the sandjaks of llabSn. 

( Mosul and Erbll weie taken from Amira. Maragha 
I wa^s subordinated to Tabriz with an obligation on 
! Amira to pay an annual contribution of 15 khai- 
^ war of gold. Finally his lands were reduced to 
I Daryas alone. His son ^ail^ Haidar, howevei. 
was able to hold out in the old fortre.ss of Saiii- 
Kurghan rebuilt by him. The people of Maragha 
complained of him as a tiouble»ome neighbovr 
and Khidir PaHia, governor-general of Talri.-. 

. issued an edict allotting Saru-Kurghan to the 
I Mahmudi tiibe. Fighting began around the fortress 
j and Amira-Pa^ha had to intervene to put a stop 
- to the hostilities.. About 1005 the father and son 
still had the following districts: Daryas, (Miyan)- 
du-ab, Adjari and Feilan (the two last named on 
the right bank of the iJjaghatu), as well as the 
fortress of Taraka and SarU'Kurgh5n with the 
districts attached to them. 

Information on the later period is still little 
accessible, Iskandar Mun^I, author of the Tar'tlk‘‘- 
'^A/um was an eye-witness of Sjiah 'Abbas\ 

expedition again.-t the Mukri and Brtiddst Kurd.^; 
the episode of the siege (in 1017 = 1609) of 
Dimdim-kaPa (^outh of Urmiya on the river Ka- 
simlu) is the favourite subject of Mukri heroic 
ballads. Muza Mahdi-KJhan’s history of Nadir Shah 
also contains information about the Slukrl (O. Mann, 
r*/. cU.^ j.. Preface ). 

Ihe moie lecent history of Mukri territory is 
as follows: In iSio the governor of Maragha, 
Ahmad-l^an (of the Turkish tribe of Mukaddam), 
invited the Mamash Agha’s to a feast and had 
300 of them masiz-acrcd there, which put a stop 
to this tidie'b depredations for a long time, 
1S50 the rebel Eapir Agha (IJilbas) threatened 
Maragha. In Octobei., 1 880, the Mukri territory 
was invaded by ^aikh 'Ubaid Allah of Shamdman, 
whose amliitiun was to found a Kurdish princi- 
pality of the '-.ame character as that of Rumelia. 
On this Occasion the religious chief of the Sunnis 
of Sawdj-Pulak proclaimed the holy war against 
the ^1 is which resulted in horrible mas.sacres 
especially around Maragha. In 1905, the Turks 
conteTiting the Turko-Persian frontier occupied La- 
hidjan. Muhammad Fadil Papa's headquarters were 
at first established at Paswa; in the end the oc' 
cupation giadually opened all over Mukri territory. 
In 1914 the delimitation took place with the 
assistance of P>riti'5h and Russian representatives; 
it re-established the old frontier along the Kandil. 
The World War began in these regions with a 
new TurkislyKurd movement. Colonel lyas, Russian 
consul at Sawdj-Lulak, was assassinated at Miyan- 
tm-ab on Dec. 16, 1914. The region then became 
the scene of Russian-Turkish fighting which left 
a tiail of devastation behind it. 
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P'ive great families constitute the Mukn nobility: 
they are all called Baba-Amira (Baba-mirg and 
trace their descent from Amira Padia. Their more 
certain ancestor is Budakh-Sultan who is buried 
in Sawdj-Bulak ; his connection with Amira TI 
is, however, not at all clear. According to Rich 
(i. 300). his brother Baba Sulaiman llouii'.hed 
about 1700. There are curious legends about the 
life of Budal^-Sultan; he is said to have been the 
son of a certain Fakih Ahmad who had married 
a young Frank girl called Kcghan (Rich, i. 291, 
299. 389). One of the peaks of the Kandil is 
called Khan Budakh Ke g han (metronymic names 
are common among the Mukri). The descendant 
of Budakh in the eighth generation was Wziz Khan 
Sardar. goveinor-general of Adharbaidjan, who died 
in 1S68. De Morgan (ii. 40 — 41) extols the ability 
of his son Saif al-Din, governor of Sawdj-Balak 
and owner of the fine estate of Bokan (he died 
in 1891). Flis son and successor, Husain-Khan 
Sardai-i Mukri, several times governor of bawdj- 
Bulal;:, was killed in 19 14 during the Turkish in- 
vasion. Other Baba-mirl families have estates at 
AkhtaO, Turdjan and Vad-abad (Valawa). 

Rawlinson (p. 35) describes the fiscal organisa- 
tion of Sawdj-Bulak. The Baba-mirl families receive 
\'i3 of the produce of the land; 7io received 
hy the farmers and V5 'zeraet- 

chis' who superintend the cultivation. These quotas 
evidently represented the rent while the rest of the 
produce defrayed the expenses of tillage and labour. 
According to 0. Mann, this system still flourishes; 
but feudal customs generally tend to disappear. 

The tribe of Debokri has only played a subor- 
dinate part. Their very centre, Daryas, has long 
been regarded by the Mukri as their hereditary fief. 
It is only very recently that the Debokri seem to 
have again organised themselves with some degree 
of independence under their present chiefs of whom j 
the great-grandfather, Brahim Agha, is said to have 1 
come fiom Diyar-bakr (■). Near Sawdj-Bulak there I 
is a little village of Debokr from which D:hchyt 
must be derived. The connection between Debokr 
(Dih-i Bokr:) and Diyar-bakr is uncertain. In any 
case the name Dcbokn^ which does not occur m 
the ^araj-nama^ cannot be old but, as it is applied 
especially to a family of chiefs, this fact does not 
piejudice the antiquity of the people owning their 
rule. The district of Ldhidjan, like its homonym 
ID Gilan, used to be called Laridjan. Hoflmann, 
op. ciLy p. 244. 263., identifies it with the Salak 
al-Awdi of the Arabs, A\hile not denying that the 
name salak may be a reminiscence of the ancient 
Silices. According to the Sharaf-iiTinia (i. 279}, 
8ulaiman-beg Sohran (befoie 994') pillaged the 
land of the Zarza. A corrupt passage (i. 280) then 
^eems to show that Laridjan formed part of this 
territory and that it was taken from the Zaiza by 
Fir Budak Baban. The Zarza now occupy the 
fli'^trict of U^nii immediately to the north of 
Lahidjan. The date of arrival of the present 
occupants, the Bilbas, in Lahidjan is unknown. 
T^he Bilbas with the Kawalisi are occasionally 
referied to in the Shai af~nama to the west of the 
Kandil where some of their liranches are still to ^ 
be found (Mamash-i Bne, Khidir-mamaseni)- In 
Rawlinson’s time the Bilbas still paid to the Mukri ' 
^ tribute of 1000 tomans a year. ^ 1 

to Bana, the SJiaraf-fiaina says that this 
district lies between the Ardilan, Balian and Mukn, 
“ind that it consists of two parts, one of which is 


the nahiya of Bana piopcily so-called with the fort 
of Biruz: the other con-^i'.t-. of the fort of Shiwa 
(in Kurdish ‘‘slope*’j which must correspond to 
the village of ^w’c in the district of this name 
lying to the south-we^t of Bana. The former capital, 
the official Persi.rn name of which is Bihruza, is 
a ^hort distance from the muJein town but its 
name survives in the popular name given by the 
Kurds to the present town of Ba-rdza (“exposed 
to the sun”)* ddie Amirs of Bana aj-nlnia. 
i. 320) were called Ikhtiyar al-Lin because •‘of 
their own accord (^ba-ikhti)d?--i they had 

adopted Islam*’. The fiist chief mentioned by the 
author is Mirza-beg of Bana, who married the 
daughter of Biga-beg, governor of Ardilan, which 
brought him trouble with a lival and the resultant 
temporary loss of his fief. His son Bud.ak-bcg, 
driven out by his brothers, sought the support of 
^ah Tahmasp but died at Kazwln. The ^ah 
ordeied the governor of Maragha to instal in 
Bana Badak's brother Sulaiman-beg who ruled the 
district for twenty years and finally handed over 
his position to his son-in-law and nephew Badr-beg. 
The Ikhtiyar al-Din family, which also claimed 
descent from the LAbbasids, then became vassaU 
of the wall's of Ardilan. In the time of Rich 
(i. 217, 24S) Xur Allah Odn was hereditaiy 
goveinor of Bana. The last scion of the Ikhti)ar 
al-DIn family, Karim Kh2n, was killed (about I S90) 
by his old servant M'enis (=\unus) Ij^ran, who 
seized the power in Bana, His son Hama (Mu- 
hammad) Khan was governor in the district before 
the Great War. Since 1912 by orders from Teheian 
Bana has been detached from Sinna and incoipo- 
rated in the province of Sawdj-Bulak, 
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(V. .Minukskv) 

SAWDJI, the name of tliree Ottoman 
princes. Its origin like that of most old Ottom.in 
names fcf. Bali, Salttk etc.) has not lueit satisfac- 
torily explained: cf.. however, \V. Radluff, H\,- 
terb. de> Turkdial. iv. 431, and Rieu. Cat. of 
Tilth. Mss..^ p, 2726, according to whom it means 
“Prophet''. 

1) S.vwijjl Eto. in the old Ottoman chronicle.s 
also called .S.vr'I y.xii or S.vr! h.m.i. was one of 
the younger brotheis of ‘'Osman, the founder of 
the Ottoman dynasty, and a son of Ertoghrul. lie 
supported his brothei on his campaigns and fell 
(684 = 1285/86 is the date given) in battle against 
the governor of -Angelokome (.Aine Oolj at Rgriilje 
south of Koladja behind Olympus at the foot of 
a pine tree. The tree was still called IfandEi iam 
“pine tree of the lamps'’ in later times’ j,resuiiiablv 
from the light; lit there, the glimmer of whiMi 
was aftcrwaids given a mystic significance. ('Accor- 
ding te N’eshri. Idris IJidhsI and Sa'd ai-ljm, Td.ij 
al-Tascin ikh., 1. 18, s ryy., a heavenly light. 

nur. illuminated the tree by night). Sawalji Re.r 
was buried bedde his father in his' tum!/(/,„-/v3 
at Sogud destroyed by the Greeks in 1922. ^ 

B i h 1 1 a r a p h y I. von I lammer, Gesi h 
des Osm. Peirhei, i, 54. and following him R 
pnkeiseii, G O.P.. i. 70. (from SaM al-Dinwho 
foUovvs Idris Bidllsi, Jlesjit Bihisht. and N'eshri 
Djihannunia). ’ 

2) z\ son of Osman wa, also called Sawdji. AVe . 
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•>nl> kiiDU <'( iiiiu tii.U he fell iii h.iltic (AS;<.y;.V- 
tp '■•'•'.k 1 3 7 ’* 

3 I 'I he elilc-t -sviu of MurToL I u ho. when n ern <1 
ijf Rumclia. luiiic tc’ini> .'.uh a '•un uf [uiiii 
I^lI.leo!o^*^•^ of Ip. /oMiuai iianiCii Aiulioiiicu'. .iiiil 
rcl»..Ilei.l agai.,'': h.> Either, 'i'he < Htoin.^n chreo'..- 
lei's vct\ sc.’.ais rniormatiun about ihi' c. 

•sjiuacv while the l'.\ .Uitiae hi-'turi.in'v ( 'hakub' 
ih le-s. I’hraiit^c- and 1 'iiua^ ^i\e Ner\ lull ac e uaii-. 
di"eun^ oiil) ill iktaik : ef (.’halco,-.. el. ki.; 
Ik-kker. 1 40 j ’/. : Phra^lze^. ed. 1’.’.- 

kei . i. 50. wheie the lehel U wrjn^K v...!’. 1 
-Mwc.'j'if r i.e. McAsi I elehr thruU|^h co;iia>; 1 1 

with Dayazid I\ -on. l>uc.’i-'. ed. hk-kker. p. 22 
wlieic >awdj! i- mentioned hi.: 
rei)el i-- called Kcic.rcC^y; 1. e. (uindu.’. M.. .7 ; 1 
.'.cted nnth with Joh. \' and took the f.cld apu.m-a 
the two piincej. After an un-ucccsslul battle ’ 
place which the* Byzantine wr.ter-> call At./;. A;, 
t k’halc.. p- 43 4] >.iwd;i lied to DidyniOi.Ln jh. 
where he wa> >arrourdeil ^and forced to -uiienucr 
to loi'y fathci He wa- I’lmded and then behcs.'lc; 
The cxccation took }'lace in 7S7 ' 13S5 S6 ; a’ i 
the* bod> wa> bro.ght to Br.i>>*a and buried thf,.-. 
Muiad I had appaieiitly made up hi'i mind to ^'ct 
nd of ''awd^i as he had appointed his son Baja. .1 
to watch hH movements, cf Murad I's letter tn 
Blijazid in Feiidun. MunfhdZii S i2. 107 

fof the be^^inning of Rab/ I. 7S7 = 13S5-13S6 . 
with Bayazid’s an'-wer. cp. i.U., c.'p. p. 108 supi.. 
according to which the Ka<li of Brussa mu.'t ha.c 
pas'«ed a death -entence on ^awd^i. The execution 
of >awdji wa-' the hi>: of a long series of similar 
case.', in which piinee^ 'lanj;cious to the Ottonum 
heir-appaicnt weie put out of the wa>. 

IP /• 1 : 0 < a p i . \ J. von Hammer, 6^tVc/;x ’ 

lus Cb/y/ .v.’.Vc A./z /\V/. At.-'. 1. 190. 599 t ZinkeNcn 
in C.O.P.. I. 237 f/!/. : Haiijf]ji ^alifa. 'Pi,- 
:o:m uP7'<::>.'i/ under the year 7S7: ^a d al- 
I>in, 7 '' 7 ..A lidi. i. 100 sijc/. (following 

Idris Ihdli'ij, (ITt.vNZ BAlilxr.EK} 

SAWlKi'v ) i> m tli'j fii't place bailey lloui 
then ako wheat flour and lluur made of dru I 
fruU'. then a 'Oup made from llour with water 'U 
a paste t«j v\hich honey, oil or pomegranate 'Viup 
etc. i' added, i he etfect' td such dour dishes are 
discu^'ed by rd-ita.M in hI^ work on diet. — 1'^ 
vevenr;e the battle fjf Badr. Abu Sufyan m L'h^t 
I-Hidj'Jja. 2 A. H . rode with a body of hoi'>ei'neu 
towarAk MekUna. Near the town there was '•onie 
trifling skirmibhin^ and Abu Sufyan fled as 'ouu 
a- Mubannuad and his followers approached. Ih^ 
Mekkanii in their tliglu ihiew aw’ay their provi- 
'ion', mainly uzotp which were picked up by the 
Muslim'. 1 he incident has been perpetuated m 
the .S'.OiZ undei the name ([[lazzoat al-d>aio~ik (ef. 
Caetani., Amiali dt\P IslCiui. year 2, 99). 

) up h y\ Ibn al-Baitar, transl. Be* 
elerc. ii. 30S. (J. Rr-vKA} 

SAWM f V.}, with Si\ /nayiur from the 
loot ; the two muida? arc used indi'-- 

cnminatcly. I ne ouomal meanin;.^ of the woid in 
Arabic IS ^to be at rest” (Th. Xuldeke, Xtnc 
Beitraye zm .cm, Sprac/i:o.. Stras'burg 19IO, p- 
36, note 3: cf. prcviuu'-ly S. Kiankel, 7P z'tHfZ.'. 
..... in Co?u/io perry/ hi!s^ keiden 18S0, p. 20; 
‘^quiescere j. 1 he meaninj^ ‘‘fasting" may have 
been taken fiom Juilaeo-Aramaic usage, when Mo- 
hammad became better acquainted with the m- 
stitution of fasting in Medina. The word has this 
meaning in the Medina suras: in the Mekka suras 
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It only occurs once, in Sura xix. 27, uliere the 
commentators explain it by sdutl “silence” (this 
IS therefore given as one of the translations of 
the word in the dictionaries); but perhaps 
has simply to be translated “fasting” here (see 
below). The verb is followed by the accusative of 
the time spent in fasting. 

Origin of the rite of Fasting. That fa-ting 
was an unknown practice in Mekka before Muham- 
mad's time cannot be a fricn assumed Why should 
not •Ccit Hunafct in whose manner of life there weie 
so many Judaeo-Chiistian features apparent — at 
least according to tradition — have also used 
this spiritual discipline? In favour of the occur- 
lence of fasting as a voluntary piactice of motti- 
fication among the first Muslims in Mekka is the 
probability that Muhammad on his many and 
varied journeys had observed the rite among Jews 
and Christians. But we can say nothing definite 
on this point; anything told us on this subject 
in the Sira and Muslim tradition may be biased. 
In the Mekka suras, as above mentioned, there 
is a reference to sawm in xix. 27 ; a voice com- 
mands Mary to say “I have made a vow of 
sazi'm to the Merciful, wherefore I speak to no 
one this day”. There is some possibility that 
sawm here simply means “fasting'', because ob- 
serving silence as a Christian fasting practice (cf. 
Afrahat, ed. Parisot, in Patrol. Syriaca, i , p 97) 
may have been known to Muhammad. Muhammad 
was in any case not acquainted with the details, 
because it was only after the Hidjra that he 
ordered the 'viriSro^-day to be spent in fasting, 
when he saw the Jews doing it in Medina. In 
the year 2 A. H., according to unanimous reliable 
Muslim tradition (cf. A. J. Wen-inck, Mchatitnu.l 
en de Joden ti Medina.^ Diss. Leiden 190S. p. 
136 — 137, in contradiction of e. g. . 3 . Sprenger, 
Das Leben utid die Lehre des Mohammad.^ iii. 
53 — 59 )i the revelation of Sura ii. 179 — iSi again 
abolished the ' A shur '^ as an obligation by the 
institution of the fast of Ramadan. On the question 
why Muhammad chose this particular month and 
whence he took the arrangement of the Muslim 
fast, various opinions have been expressed. Islam 
teaches that it is the fast imposed by God on 
Jews and Christians, but corrupted by them and 
restored b) Muhammad to its true form; Sprenger, 
op. cit..^ ill. 55 jyy., thinks that it was an imitation 
of the Christian quadragesima ; Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qo/aris^ i., Leipzig 1909, p. 179-180, 
note 1, points to the similarity with the mode of 
fasting among the Manichaeans. More recently, 
however, A. J. Wensinck has called attention to 
the particularly sacred character of the month 
of Ramadan even in pre-Muhammadan times (on 
account of the — also old-Arabic — ■ Lailat aU 
Aadr [q. v.], which happens in Ramad.an) in his 
essay Arabic Pjcsu-Year and the Feast cf Tabei- 
nacles in Verh. Ak. IV. Amst.^ New Series, 1925. 
vol. xxv/ii. I — 13; cf. also M. Th. Houtsma, dz'cr 
de Israelitische Vastendagen^ in Verst, en Med. 
Ak. IVetensch.^ Afd. Letterk., Series 4, vol. ii. 3 sqq . 
Amsterdam 1898) and with this has opened up 
the possibility that the solution of the problem of 
Ramadan is to be sought in this direction (for 
further information see the article ra.mai).\n). 

The first regulations concerning the man- 
ner of the Muslim fasting are given in Sura ii. 
*79-181, which probably belong together (Noldeke- 
Schwally, p. 178; in opposition to Th. W. Juynboll. 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, IV . 


Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes. I.eiden-Leipzig 
1910, p. 1 14, who considers 181 a later revelation ; al- 
Baidawl also assumes that it was revealed in separate 
parts): one ought to fast during a definite number 
of days, to be precise, in the month of Ramadan, 
“in which the Kur'an was sent down” : special 
dispensations were gian'ed to invalids and travel- 
lers on condition that they made restitution for it. 
In obedience to these divine commands the Mus- 
lims fasted in Ramadan and the devout among 
them followed the Jewish custom of fasting from 
one sunset to the next until a new revelation (li. 
183) limited the period of fasting to the day (cf. 
al- Bukhari. Saicni.^ bab 15, etc.). The fast is also 
mentioned elsewhere in the Kur an; in Sura li. 192. 
where it is prescribed as a substitute for the 
' m certain circumstances: in iv. 94, where fasting 
1 during two successive months is ordered as an 
atonement when someone has killed a believer 
I of an allied nation by accident (cf. the article 
! katl): V. 91 1 one should fast three days (as a 
I substitute) if one ha.s broken an oath ; v. 96 : one 
I should fast (as a substitute) if one has killed game 
! on the pilgrimage; Iviii. 5: one should fast (as a 
' substitute) for two successive months if one wants 
^ to make the zthar [q. v.] invalid (cf. the regula- 
! tions of the kaf ar a., below), Sd'iiu is further used 
■ in xxxiii 35 to describe the devout .Muslim, along 
with other epithets, while m Sora ii. 42 and 148 
sAbr [q. V.] is explained as s.awm. 

The ordinances in .Sura ii. 179— 181, 183, form 
the basis of the detailed regulation by the 
fukahf of the law regarding fasting; many 
minuter details were taken from tradition. What 
follows heie is a resume of the law on fasting 
according to the -Shafi l school, as contained m 
the treatise by Abu -Sliudja^ al-Isfahanl (vth cen- 
turv \ H.) Mukhtasar fi 't-FM, annotated by Ibn 
Ka'sim al-Ghazzi (d 918 = 1522) 
liy Ibrahim al-Badjuri (d. 1278 1861) (Cairo 

edition). , , , j 

How the fast should be observed and 
who is bound to fast. Fasting in the lepl 
sense is abstinence (imsak) from things which 
break the fast {mn/tirdt). with a special mya 
(intention) for each of the statutory fasts, and for 
the whole day; the sa'im must be a Muslim in 
full possession of his senses Cdkt’l) and, if a 
free from menstruation and the bleeding of child- 
bed. The fast may be valid {sahih) under these 
conditions; theie is an obligation to fast on every 
one who is full-grown (bdligh) if he is physically fit 
(.kdtir) It is to be noted that the actual profession of 
IMam at the time is necessary for the ri/ijm, nhjle 
for the wnd/nb the Islam of a murtadd is also valid, 
who is thus after his conversion obliged to make up 
for the fast days he has omitted {kada'):, one who 
was born a kaiiiy who is pledged to Islam, and ought, 
therefore, to obey its laws also, need how- 

ever, make up for his omissions; the law calls h.s 
obligation 7cm//nb ^ikab. whereas that of the 
,s caUed suudiub mutalala bih The fasting oU non- 
bdhgh. who is mumaiytz (has power ° - 

nation), is valid (one ought to “5,*^ 

from the tenth ye.ar), as is that of 
^4kil is to be interpreted .as meani t, - 
unconscious, insane or 

(■fulfilment of the obligation at the light time) 
Is ZT wdd^ib. One may spend the day sleeping 
if the niyc7 has been previously formulated, or m 
a state of drunkenness or unconsciousness, if one 

tS 
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can pull oneself together even for a moment only | 
during the day. 

The arkan (pillars) of the fast are, besides the 
rn'/w, the niya and abstinence fiom the 
muftirat. One ought to formulate the irija 
before dawn on each day of fasting {tao\~ity, by 
taklid [q. v.], however, the Shlfi i can follow the 
Maliki madhhab, which allows one to formulate 
the nlya for the whole of the month of Ramadan 
in the night before the first of Ramadan: if one 
fasts voluntarily, the n'lya may still be formed 
before noon, if one has actually fasted during the 
preceding part of the day. The niya should be 
deliberately formulated ; it is desirable but not 
necessary to utter the words aloud (the law-books 
give formulae); indeed, preparations which are 
made directly in view of the coming fast day may 
be regarded as jiiya. 

The M u ft i r a t are ; 

1. The entering into the body of any material ' 
substances in so far as it is done conscientiously 
and is preventable, i. e. the swallowing of food 
and beverages, the inhaling of tobacco smoke, the 
swallowing of spittle which can be ejected; if 
one sprays or drops liquids oi inseits instruments 
into the various orifices of the body; if one re- 
tains what the body in the course of nature 
would reject. On account of the limitations in u, 

c (see below) it is not muftir if insects, dust 
of the road , fragments of food from the teeth, 
anything that the skin may absorb, water from 
rinsing the mouth or rinsing the nose, provided 
too much is not used, even in the not-compulsory 
^ttsl [q, V.], and ritually pure scents find a way 
into the body. If thiist troubles one exceedingly 
one may hold water for a moment in his mouth, 
if it can be done without danger. 

2. Deliberate vomiting, which is only permitted 
by doctor’s orders and even then only with liabi- 
lity to kaiia^, 

3- Sexual intercourse. 


2) eats the StihUr (what is eaten after midnight) 
as late as possible and uses for it the same as is 
recommended for the /af«r; 3) refrains fiom in- 
decent talk, slander, calumnies, lies and insults, 
because, according to the tradition, “the result of 
fasting is only hunger and thirst, if one does not 
keep his h.rnds and teet from evil deeds ; 4) avoids 
such actions as, although not actually forbidden, 
might arouse passion in oneself or in otheis; 
5) refrains from being cupped or bled; 6) tastes 
no food; 7) chews nothing edible; S) thanks God 
after the day of fasting; 9) recites the Kur'an tor 
oneself or others, and to) observes the dtikaf m 
the month of Ramadan [q v.] (in accordance with 
Sura ii, 183). Al-Ghazali adds to these charity m 
the month of Ramadan. 

Arranged according to the five legal cate- 
gories, the fast may be: 

I. Obligatory fani){_a') in the month 

of Ramadan: (J>) if one has to make up for days 
omitted in Ramadan (^u^tr'); (r) on account of 
a vow: (./j in definite circumstances to atone fu' 
a transgression (ka/fara), and (e) when the Ima-i 
prescribes the is bis kl' -ceremonies [q. v.] in season 
of drought. In the case of inexcusable ij;3r 
one IS bound, according to al-Ghazali, to fast 
during the remainder of the day, taskbikan Is.- 
sif nnJfis, 

(it) Fasting in the month of Ramadan 
is the fourth pillar of Islam; whoever denies the 
obligation to fast is a kalir, unless he has only 
recently come in contact with Islam, or has grown 
up remote from the ^ITamab Whoever omits to 
fast without good cause, without, however, deny- 
ing the compulsion to fast, is to be locked up 
and brought to formulate the ntyn by forced abs- 
tinence. The general obligation to fast (b;/ir ssbi‘ 
aldtimutii) begins on the first of Ramadan, after 
the 30'h Sha'bsn, or after the 29th if the hHkin 
(kadt) has then accepted the evidence of one 
'ai// that he has seen the new moon: the per- 


4. Deliberate seminal emission, which is a con- 
sequence of sexual contact; in other cases a dis- 
tinction is made as to whether it is caused by 
passion or not, w-hether the peison causing it is a 
stranger or a d]ui niahrani^ a boy, a woman or a 
ha'tl. Nocturnal or similar emissions (ihtilam) are 
not mitftir, 

5. Menstruation; this even makes the fast //<rz-S/« 
(this rule is not clear to al-BadJuri, because the 
fast does not demand ritual purity otherwise). 

6. I he bleeding of a woman in child-bed. 

7. Unsound mind and 

8. Intoxication (7 and 8 make any '/&</« im- 
possible), to which a ninth may be added, child- 
birth, but only in the view of some fukahld. 

The iftar occurs, casii qiio^ only in case of deli- 
berateness {lyammud), knowledge ('///«) and free 
will {ikhtiiar)^ i. e. not by neglect, m ignorance 
of the obligations if this is to be excu.sed or 
under compulsion. “If one eats by an oversight” 
says the tradition, “he may continue the fast be- 
cause God himself has caused him to eat” (Bu. 
Sawm, bab 26; Ay man, bab 15; Muslim, Sndm 
tr. 171). 

It is be commended if the sS’im 1) takes 
the fatur [q. v.] as soon as po.ssib’le after he is 
certain the sun has set: he ought preferably to 
use ripe dates for this, or (zamzam-)water or other- 
wise something tasty; the iftar is rvadjib, because 
the continuous fasting {sarvm al-wisal) is has dm ; 


sonal obligation (‘0/5 sabJl al-khusjis), in the case 
of an unaccepled rid yd of one’s own or that of 
anolher peison whom one believes in this respect, 
even if he should not be ’'adi^ after the 29'^ 
Sha'ban; if only one ^adl has seen the new muon 
on the 29^^ ^a'ban, fasting etc. only becomes due on 
the Ramadan. The beginning of Ramadan 

has to be announced to the people in a wa\ 
settled by the local custom (gun-shot, the hanging 
of lamps on the manara^ in java by beating the 
belw,r\ Special regulations hold regarding 
and kada‘ if it is impossible for one to hear of 
ihe announcement or if he is wrongly informed. 
The ob:>eryations of an astronomer, the calculations 
of a mathematician, or the dream of one who 
has received in his sleep information regarding 
the beginning of Ramadan from the Prophet, etc., 
can only allow Ramadan to begin for the astro- 
nomer,, mathematician or dreamer themselves and 
those who firmly believe in them. 

b.) Days omitted in Ramadan have to 
be made good (^kada^') as soon as possible, i-C* 
on the next day if this permits fasting, i- 
not one of the forbidden days (see below) or is 
itself a compulsory fast day. If a man dies without 
having done his kada\ the obligation is thereby 
removed if there was a valid excuse for his being 
in arrears; otherwise his 70(2/1 (in this case any 
relative can be a 7vali) must pay from his estate, 
or, with the consent of the wali^ any stranger can 
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pay, a small kaffara or fniya (see below), or the 
icall (or stranger) — and this i'j the older Shafi^i 
view, which later authorities do not appro\e of 
except, however, al-Badjuri who even calls it 
sunna — can perform the kadZi himself, in which 
case the merit acquired by the fast is credited to 
the deceased. 

(f.) According to the opinion w’hich has pre- 
dominated in the Sbafi'^i school, a vow which would 
impose the obligation to the — reprehensible — 
saivm al-dahr (see below*) is regarded as not done (cf. 
al-Badjurl, Kttdb Ahkam al-Atmdn wa '' l-Xudhur^. 

{dd) A distinction is made betw’een the major 
and minor kaffara. The first is imposed on 
anyone who {jx) breaks the fast in Ramadan by 
sexual intercourse if this is sinful under 

the above mentioned conditions*, he is further 
obliged to perform katiki" and be liable to tcd^zir 
[q.v.]: because every fast day is an independant 
ibada^ a kaffai'a ought to be performed for every 
fast day broken in this w’ay. Al-Badjurl gives this 
subterfuge (hiia) to escape the kaffara. that one 
should previously break the fast with another of the 
nivftirat\ then the kaffara drops out but the sin 
remains. The female participator in the transgres- 
sion is only liable to kaiiZZ and ta^zlr . (/3) is 
guilty of illegal killing (cf. the article katl): 
(7) has pronounced the rz 7 n 7 ;--formula [q v ] but 
not the taiak immediately after it (because he does 
not observe the vow contained in iht zikar): ( 5 ) has 
broken a valid oath ( see the article Kasam). 

This kaffara consists of 


and > ^itk (resp.) sawtn (resp.) it^ain — 

( 7 ) ) 

(/2) ^itk (resp.) sau'm — — 

(^) ^itk or if am or kasioa (resp.) sazctn 

i- e. in the cases (a), (f3) and (7) fasting {saii'tn) 
will do as a kaffara if one is not able to do 
the first mentioned; if one receives the means to 
do so after having begun to fast, ^ttk should be 
performed and the fasting that has been done is 
counted as a voluntary work of merit; similarly 
in case ( 5 ) fasting takes fourth place with the 
idea that the first three are interchangeable, but 
fasting always comes fourth. In (a), (f 3 ) and (7) 
two months’ successive fasting is prescribed : the 
omission of one day makes it necessary to begin 
the fast from the first again, even if the omis-'»ion 
Was excusable; in case ( 5 j the fast is limited to 
three days and need not be successive. — If a 
is not able to do any of the things men- 
tioned, the obligation is put off until he has an 
opportunity to do one of them. 

The minor kaffara or fidva has to be paid 
^'hen one takes advantage of one of the dispensations 
'vhich are detailed below*; the question of fasting 
oes not arise. For a dead man (cf. abov'e) it 
consists in his 'wait giving a mudd from the corn 
that grows on his land to the poor for each 
omitted. The same alms have to be given by 
iiuyone who has not yet performed his kadd^ for 
^ys omitted in Ramadan by the beginning of 
he following Ramadan, and multiplied accoiding 
the number of years in arrears. — Anyone who has 
omitted, while performing the hadjdj or the 'umra, 


one of the obligatoiy rite> which is not one of the 
four arkdn or perfoims an) thing forbidden during 
the period of ihtani or takes advantage of a dis- 
pensation allowed by the law (e. g. Iziran or ta- 
mattii')^ should atone it with a ndya consisting 
in the first place of a definite saciifice which is 
prescribed for each case separately : if the person 
liable to it is not able to perform the sacrifice he 
should fast, in some cases for to days — 3 duiing 
the ha^dj and 7 after returning home — and in 
other cases as many days as the quantitv of 
mudd's w'hich would otherwise have been given 
to the poor. These regulations originate in Sura 
li. 192 and v. 96: cf. al-Badjurl. KitZib al-Hcdjdj.^ 
fasl ii. and in.; Juynboll, Handbuch etc., p. 145 
and esp. p. 1571 the ait. Hadjdj. 

(d’.) In the case of great drought, the 
Imd?n may, accoiding to the sharta. piescnbe extra- 
ordinary ceremonies which include fasting : the three 
days before the salZit al-isriskd" [q- v, : cf. al-Badjuri, 
Kitdb Ahkdm al-Saldt. I^usl fl A/ild/n Sa/dt al- 
Istisk'a''\ aie spent in fasting. One notable teature here 
is that the formul.ition of the niya by night {^taby'ii) 
I's wadjib for everyone, even when the fast is not 
obligatory for him. i e. also for a boy or one who 
enjoys a dispensation. (This is the only case where 
tabylt is necessary for a fast which is iiMt obli- 
gatory). — Cf. also C, Snouck Hurgionje. Vo sprodc 
i., Bonn-Leipzig 1923. p. 137. note 2. 

The law' permits relaxations in the following 
circum>tances: 

A. Such as have reached a certain age 
(men 40: not exactly defined for women) and 
sick people for whom there is no hope 
of recovery, if they are unable to fast, may omit 
the fast without being bound to the kadzd should 
their strength or health be restored. In compen- 
sation they should give alms at the rate of one 
miidd for each da> omitted; a slave does not 
need to perform tidya but his owner may do it 
for him, or a relative; the latter is also permitted 
to fast in compensation. 


H. If pregnant or nursing worn 


en fear it 


would be dangerous for them if they should fast, 
iftar IS iLtadjU' for them and hadZi is obligatory. 
If' their fear is for the unborn child or the one 
they are musing (not necessarily their own), ;/wr 
is Wddjib in this case aho but a ;h/.i« is imposed 
on them as well as kadZi\ which, howe\ei, like 
the ZitkZit al-fitr [q. v.j, need only be paid out of 
the amount which is left over from the expenses 
of maintaining oneself and dependent family 01 
from the expenses of housing and service; thi^ 

IS to be given only to the poor and x.o jitkata . 
The same leguiation- hold generally for cases where 
one breaks the fa.-^t for feir of danger to oneself, 
respectively to another person. 

C. Sick persons who are likely to 

recover .and those who aie o v e r c o m e by 
hunger and thirst ma\ break the fast on con- 
dition that the kada' is performed. If a man is in 
danger of death or danger of losing a limb, //.Arr- 
is Chronic iinahds need not formulate the 

m the night ; nor persons sick of a fevei i 
they ate actually feievish at the 

D. Travellers who ‘ ' 

may, if necessary, 

beiiin their journey duiing _ - , . 

mortal danger, iftar is .rddj,b. Two da)S journey 
is the minimum. Kadd' is obligatory on them, 
casii quo. The same rel.axation is allowed to 


out before suurise 
"break the fast, hut not if they 
the day. In case of 
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divorced women. — If the persons mentioned 
under C and D break the fast by sexual inter- 
course, they are not liable to kaffara because in 
this case it is not a sin but is permitted to them 
bi-niyati ' l-tarakhkhus, 

E. Those who have to perform heavy manual 
labour should formulate the «?iir in the night but 
may break the fast if need be. 

When the justification for relaxing the rules 
disappears during the day of fast, it is sunna to 
pass the rest of the day fasting. 

11. Voluntary fasting is meritorious 
(sawm al-latati.’wu'^y. for a married woman only 
with the Consent of her husband; it may be broken 
without any penalty; the which can be 

formulated any time up till noon, need not be 
definitely specified, although some fukaha' con- 
sider It desirable for the siinan ra-^}atib. The 
stinnn rawalib in the sawm are fasting {a) on 
the 'Ashura'-day [q. v.] ; {b) on the '.\raf^a-day, 
the 9th Dhu T-Hidj^a; (r) on six days of Shaw- 
wal. Fasting on thedayof'Arafa applies 
specially to those who do not spend this d.ay in 
'Arafa. Whether Muhammad fasted on this day is 
disputed m Tradition. Wensmck, Moh.immeJ en 
de Joden te Medina^ p. 126—130, points to the 
fact that the whole of the first ten days of Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja had a special character and is re- 
commended in the law for voluntaiy fasting; the 
9th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, however, is regarded as the 
most auspicious day, just as in the Jewish month 
of Ab the 9th is a great feast, for which pre- 
parations are made from the beginning of the month. 
Because Ab and Dhu ’l-Hidjdja probably coincided 
in the year i a. H., Wensinok thinks that the 
celebration of the 9^^ Dhu ’ 1 -Htdjdja may have 
been taken from Judaism. Another view is put 
forward by Noldeke-Schwally, Gcsch. d. Qorans, 
i. 159, who considers Sura vii. 29as probably Mekkan 
and see in it an attack on the ancient custom 
of “making the circuit of the Ka'ba naked and 
fasting at the time of pilgrimage" (cf. 
p. 179, note ij. According to this view, this fast 
should traced back to old Arab customs (cf. 
al-Baida\vi’s commentary on Sura vii. 29 : “It is 
said that the Banu ‘Amir in the days of their 
hadjdj only ate what was necessary to nourish 
them but took no fat (= tasty) food and thus 
observed their hadjdj; then the Muslims were 
dismrbed; then this (verse 29) was revealed”). 
It IS considered meritorious if one who has to fast 
(as a substitute) three days during the ha djdj and 
sev-en days afterwards (cf. above) chooses as the 
3 days the 7th, 8 * and 9th Dhu -l-Hididia, be- 
cause the loth and the taskrik days are not poss- 

a u^r ; 9 '’' ? 21 in T-Hidjdja is a 

doubtful day (1. e. whether gth or loth, on account 
o uncertainty as to the beginning of the month) 
fasting IS only prmitted for iaJa\ on account 
of a vow or a regular custom. Al-Badjurl calls fasting 
from the ist to the 9th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja mandiif 

Six separate days can be taken for the fast on 
he SIX days of Shawwal; but it is best to 
take SIX successive days immediately after the 
festival, i.e. from the 2"^ to the 7'h Shawwal. These 
day,s can also be taken for a kada'‘ or a nadhr fast. 

omen who have had their menstruation in Ra- 
madan often use these days for the (Juynboll 

Handbiich etc., p. 132). U“>m<uii, 

for voluntary fasting: the day before and 


after the “■Aihura'-clay; the Vawmal- 
Mi'radj (27^^ Ra^ab); Monday and Thursday 
{sunna mu'akkada^ according to al-Badjuri), because 
on the>e days, .says Trad tion, the works of men 
are offered to God. Muhammad is reported to 
have said: “1 should like my works to be offered 
while I fast”. Wen^inck, Mohammed etc., p. 125- 
126, points out that the Jew’s also fasted on these 
two days; Wednesday, “out of gratitude”, ^ays 
al-Ha^riri. “that God on this day did not lead this 
iimma to destruction, like the other umani'\ the 
days of the white nights, i e. the 13^^, 14^^-, 
15th and best of all also the 12th of each month. 
As Wen.sinck, p. 125, says, Muhammad farted, ac- 
cording to tradition, three days of every month 
and the later Muslims, who no longer knew which, 
chose those days. Perhaps these three days were 
an obligatory fast in the year I a. H. Nothing 
certain can be said regarding the origin of these 
fast days; Prof Wensinck in conversation called 
my attention to the sacred character of the Jewish 
' and 15^^ Nisam, and to the sacredness of the 

middle of the month, eg in ^I'^ban, in ancient 
Arabia; as a counterpart, presumably after the 
example of the white nights, the days of the 
black nights, i.e. the 28^^, 30th (or I't) 

and best of all also the 27 h of each month: eveiy 
■ day on which one has nothing to eat: all 
‘ other days if they are proper for fasting. — On 
I a three days' fasting as an atonement and a pre- 
paration to a belter life see C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspreidc Gcschriftcn^ i., Bonn-Leipzig 1923, p. 
137, note 2. 

Al-Badjuii only briefly mentions the voluntary 
fast days and refers his readers for further in- 
formation to more detailed treatises. To supplement 
what we have said w’e give the following from 
the third fa^l of the Ihyl^ of al-Ghazali (see below). 

He gives as additional days recommended foi 
fasting the first, the middle and the last day of 
every month, speaks of the superiority of fasting 
in the sacred months {al-adihur al‘hin‘um\ Mu- 
harram, Kadjab, Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and Dhu ’l-Ka'^cla'), 
but more important is what he says regarding 
life-long fasting (sawm al-dahr) which, as he 
tells us, was practised by the mystics {al-sdlikuti) 
of his time in various ways (as had already been 
done by ascetics in the earliest days of Islam). 
In general he considers it blamew’orthy, as the //A’/'*' 
is not only wadjib some days of the year, but 
desired generally; only exceptionally may one here 
follow the example given, according to tradition, 
by the Sahaba and the Taht^un (traditions regarding 
the sa-wm al-dahr\ al-Bukhari, Sawm^ bab 59 i 
MujiUm, Siyam^ trad. 18 sq.\ cf., however, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iv. 414; cf. also Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iu 263, 435 etc.; ii. 164, 190 etc.). It is highly 
recommended, however, to fast on alter- 
nate days {^dsf al-dahr')^ which achievement 
al-Ghazali considers even more difficult; Muham- 
mad said: “The mo-it excellent fasting is that of 
my brother Da^ud, who fasteth one day and not 
the next’ (cf. al-Bukharl, Sa 7 vm^ bab 5O1 5 ^' 

5^1 59 i AnbiyTi^ bab 37, 38, etc.; Muslim, Siy'bi’n^ 
trad. 181, 182, 186, 187, 189 — 193, 196 etc.). 
To fast every third day is also very me- 
ritorious. To fast voluntarily for more than four 
'Succession is considered wrong by the 
Ulama and (as a general rule) also by al-Ghazali. — 
If one has properly understood the correct signi- 
ficance of fasting, says al-Ghazali for this see 
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below), one need observe no rules in voluntary 
fasting; it is, indeed, said of the Prophet (al- 
Tiimidhi, SawT 7 t^ bab 56) that he sometimes fasted 
so long that the people thought he would never 
stop and sometimes went for so long without fasting 
that the people thought he would never fast again, 
just as the rtiir al'fiiibtnoioa inspired him. 

III. Fasting is forbidden {JiarTini) on the days 
of the two great festivals, on the /<2£^rJ^-da\s and 
fur a woman during menstruation* m definite cases 
when danger threatens, as already mentioned above. 

IV. It is wrong to fast on Friday because it 
distracts the attention from the Friday service (but 
according to al-Ghazali it is meritorious); on 
Sunday or Saturday, at least if one has no 
particular reason for fasting, because the (ihristians 
and Jews observe these as holy days. One also should 
not fast if one fears he will suffer in any way on 
account of the fast. It is very w’rong to fast without 
special reason on the ‘‘doubtful day’" 
al-shakk) and in the second half of the 
month of Sha'^ban. The “doubtful day'’ is the 
day following the 29th Sha'ban if one does not 


the fast if it is a result of sensual images, even 
without preceding sexual contact. 

6. In spite of the above-mentioned tradition, 
Malik teaches that anyone who deliberately eats, 
drinks, or has sexual intercourse breaks the fast 
and is liable to kaJa:'^ Ahmad b. Hanbal, only in 
the last case, kaffara then being aUo necessary. 
Forced breaking of the fast holds good aUo in al-Na- 
waw'i^in Ahmad b. Hanbal only in the pauicular 
case of a woman being forced to has e inieicourse. 

7. Malik says that kissing is always hdra»i\ 
Ahmad b. Hanbal that the cupper and his patient 
both break the fast; both Imams say that the 
taking of kuhl is to be deprecated and, if the 
fragrance enters the throat, is actually inuttir. 
The Shafri view that the cleaning of the teeth 
after noon ia wrong is not shared by the other 
Imams and not even by the later Shaffis (but is 
shared by al-Ghazali; even now* it is still con- 
demned in the Dutch Indies). There is idjtuna' 
on the point that for a djuniib a ^usl is re- 
commended before dawn, 

8. Malik demands for the settlement of the 


know, with a clear sky, whether an ^adl has seen 
the new moon of Ramadan. If one has a particular 
reason for fasting, then one may use the doubtful 
day and the second half of Sha^ban for any kind ' 
of fasting: kadd\ nadhr^ kaffZira^ etc. Fasting 
inSha'ban is otherw’ise’‘commendable, for the Prophet 
fasted, as Tradition tells us, so long in this month 
that he began to think he was in Ramadan (many ' 
traditions; cf. also A.J.Wensinck, ^rira^it.Wrc-lVa/'). 

The three other madhhabs differ in details 
fiom the Shafi'l school; the differences are collected 
in the Ikhtilaf-h^^i,. The following is taken from 
the Kitab al-Mlzdfi of 'Abd al-Wahhah al-Shar'ani 
(ii. 20 — 30; Cairo 1279); the author appends to 
his list of divergencies a short explanation of the 
points of view sometimes he associates 

himself with one of them. In the following the 
order of the subject matter is the same as in the 
earlier part of this article. ! 

1. Abu Hanifa teaches that the fasting of a young 
boy or girl is not valid, but valid is that of a 

and that a murtadd is not bound to a 
kadd^ after his conversion. The four Imams teach ■ 
the validity of fasting by a djunub [q. v.]; some 1 
other fukaha^ are of a different opinion in points 
of detail. 

2. Abu Hanifa teaches that the fast need not 

be definitely specified in the nlya^ that even the 
mtenuon of doing a good work is sufHcient ; that 
the mya can also be formulated in case of an 
obligatory fast up to noon (others only permit this 
for a nadhy fast). But Malik tenches that even 
With voluntary fasts the mya cannot be formulated 
after dawn ; his opinion that one fiiya is sufficient 
for the whole of Ramadan has already been 
^^J^*-*oned above Abu Hanifa and the majouty of 
Jiafih and Maliki ful^aha’ teach that the mere 
intention of breaking the fast does no harm; but 
Ahmad b. Hanltal holds the contrary view. 1 

3* Abn Hanifa does not consider deliberate 
Swallowing of fragments of food one of the , 

any more than one of the opinions said to have 
been held by Malik regards the application of a : 
poultice as one. 


beginning of Ramadan the evidence of two W/, 
Abu Hanifa only the testimony of one, but of a 
large number when the sky is unclouded. Some 
' other fukaha^ recognise only the general obligation 
(see above) to fast in Ramadan, not the personal 
obligation of the one who has seen the new moon, 
but whose evidence has not been accepted. 

9. Like al-Shafi'i, Abu Hanifa also teaches that 
the weak-minded is not bound to perform kadd^ 
in the event of his recovery; Malik teaches the 
contrary; both views are credited to Ahmad b. 
Hanbal. 

10. The four Imams impose the major ka^ara 
only on one who breaks the fast in Ramadan; 
some fukaha' also on those who break the kada 

' fast of Ramadan. Ahmad b. Hanbal imposes a 
kaffara for every breach of the regulations in 
question, even if several are committed on the 
, same day ; in the second transgression the obliga- 
' tion is imposed on the guilty woman aUo. Abu Hanifa, 
however, is less severe and does not even multiply 
the kaffard^ by the number of fast days broken 
1 if the rtiukdjfir is in arrears with the payment of 
I the first kadara^ Abu Hanifa and Malik say that 
in case of sexual intercourse both man and woman 
are liable to the kaffara and they impose it also 
on everyone who l^reaks the fast of Ramadan 
by eating or drinking, if he is not ill or ori a 
journey, without affecting the liability to kada^ . 
Malik leaves the mukaffir free choice^ as lo in 
which of the three ways he will fulfil his obliga- 
tion, although he himself prefers it am, 

' Abu Hanifa does not impose the minor kajj ara 
(the donation of a mtida) if one has not yet 
fulfilled his obligation to kadZi for tim Ramadan 
fast by the beginning of next Ramadan. 

' II. Ahmad b. Hanbal imposes, in addition, the 
(minor) kaffara on pregnant and nursing women, 
i if they hav*e broken the fast out of fear of miuiing 
■themselves; Abu Hanifa, however, only kada,, 
others only kaffara and no kada . 

12. Sick people for whom there is no hope and 
; old people are, according to Abu Hamfa an a 
...ction of the Shafibs. liable to only; Mahk 


4- Vomiting does no harm, according to Abu 
Hanifa and Ahmad b. Hanbal, up to a certain 
point, which they calculate differently. 

5* Malik teaches that seminal emission spoils 


denies this also. , . tt n i . u 

13. Travellers may, as Ahmad b. Hanbal teaches, 
break the fast, even if they have set out after the 
beginning of the fast, but this rela.vation does not 
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include, according to him, peimission for sexual 
inteicouise ; the kaffara regulations hold, therefore, 
also with him. Some Zahiris teach that fasting of 
a traveller is not valid at all. — Malik and al- 
Shafih teach that one is bound to hast for the 
lemainder of the day if the reason for the di.spen- 
sation disappears ; Abu Hanifa and Ahmad h. 
Hanbal hold the contiary. — The A /'itt. according 
to the two last-named, is a h.alf fi' [q. v.] for 
every day omitted. 

14. Malik teaches that fasting on six Shaww al- 
days is not lecommendable; he and .Abu Hanifa 
say that one is bound to complete (itmam') a 
voluntar} fast day also 

15. One ought to fast on the doubtful day. 
accoidmg to .Ahmad b. Hanbal, when the sky 
is clouded; otherwise it is wrong. — Abu Hanifa 
and Malik teach that occasional fasting (if rad') on 
Friday is not wrong. 

16. Lastly it is to be mentioned that, according 
to the Hanafi and Ma.iki view, fasting during the 
I'-tilaf [q v] is obligatory: cf e. g. Abu Da ud, 
Sawm, bab So (as .A. J. Wensinck says, in his 
treatise Aratic A'ew-Year'). 

The Shi'a law regarding fasting differs in the 
following details fiom the Sunna faccording to 
A. Querry's edition of the S/iarfY al-Isiam fi 
Masa'il al-Haldl xcu 'I-Huram of Nadjm al-L)in 
al-Muhakkik, entit’ed Kuueil de Las ccnarn. Us 

Musuimans SJiritcs, Pans 1871 — 72, i. 182 

209. ii. 75 — 77 , 197 — igg, 203—205); 

1. The nlya is not regarded as a pdlar; it need 
not even be specified for Ramadan, although it does 
in other cases; it ought to be foimulated be- 
fore noon. 

2. .Smoking is not one of the muftfuat but un- 
consciousness is and if one deliberately remains 
in a condition of great hadatji after dawn. 

3. It is foibidden. nay to scorn God's 

wo^d or that of the Prophet or th.d of the (Shi'i) 
Imam; it is foibidden. although not Dtuftir. to 
bathe completely in waiter It is forbidden to keep 
deliberate silence during the fast. 

4. ^ If a man deliberately bieaks the fast of Ra- 
madan. he is to be chasti.sed (25 lashes with a 
whip for a man or a woman in a case of sexual 
intercourse) and for the third offence the penalty 
IS death — The testimony of two ‘0,// i.s neces- 
sary for the beginning of Ramadan. 

5- One Is bound to perform kctda\ for example, 
if one awakes after dawn in a state of great 
hadafh even if the ?uya for puiification has already 
been formulated. In the kadd fast one may eat 
beffue noon; if one eats later he has to pay a 
yfiM u (10 inudd or three days' complete fastj; in- 
deliberate neglect of puiification in great hadalh 
makes the f-idd fast not invalid. If .an invalid re- 
mains ill till the following Ramadan, his obligation 
to cxpiies but the (, remains. 

b. Kftara is compulsoiy if one, duiing the fast 
day, eats, dunks etc., has sexual intercourse prac- 
tises onanism, voluntarily remains m a state of great 

ladatA after dawn or falls asleep in this condition 
without having previously formed the mva for 
pLinfication, and then does not awake till after 
dawn. VIZ. ; on a day of Ram.adan ; during kadad 
lor an omitted fast in Ramadan if the iftdr takes 
place after noon ; in fasting on account of a iiar 
bcular vow and for AlUdf. - If a „an force.s 
Ms wife or slave to marital intercourse in Rama- 
oan, his kadd and kaffdra are doubled but the 


wife is exempt. Other causes of kaffara are: man- 
slaughter, foi bidden expressions of grief at a death, 
hair-cutting when in a state of thram^ intercourse 
with a slave woman who is in a stale of ihram if 
one has given her permission for the hadjdj. 

\ In perfoiming the kajjura. fasting comes second, 
as with the Sunnis; deliberate murder, however, 
and, according to some fukaha', also the breaking 
of the fast of Ramadan with forbidden foods, 

; entails threefold kaff~ira\ ^lik -j- lau'/n -f- 
The choice i" free if one breaks the fast in Ra- 
madan in another way than by sexual intercourse, 
breaks a vow or i'iikUj\ cuts one's hair when in 
a state of ihram. or has intercourse with a slave 
woman who is in a state of i/uam. 

I In general the fast should be uninterrupted. 
In the case of a tw o months* fast inexcusable inter- 
ruption in the first month makes a repetition 
necessary; in the second it only entails obligalioa 
to the kacirP. Interruption by a pi egnant or nursing 
woman is here excusable, but not an unnecessary 
journey (see below;. If the duration of this fast 
1 is only one month, as e. g. the kaffara fast of a 
slave, the hard period lasts 14 days. Interruption 
on the loth Dhu 'l-Hididja does no harm m the 
three days' compensator) fast (see above), if one 
has already fasted two days — The choice of 
the days is. however, open in the case of kaffara 
for breach of an oath, for breaking the prohibi- 

■ tion of hunting during ihe ihtam. and in the 
seven da) s’ compensatory fast (see above) (as also 
in case of ladZi^ \ If one is not fit to fast for two 
successive months, he should fast 28 davs and 
seek God's meicy with contrite heart. — Another 
kind of kaffara (not fasting' may be voluntarily 
taken over on behalf of another person. 

7. The relaxations. Only if a physician 
permits an invalid to fast, is it legitimate Pregnant 
women aie onlv given a di^pen^alion in theii last 
months and nursing women only when their milk 
supply is dcftrctive. The fasting of travellers is in 
geneial nut valid: Imt if a man travels for the 
best part of a year in the course of his bu'.ines-' he 
doc'' n'>tget the benefit of relaxation A fast neglected 
on account of a journey must ahvays be observed 
later; in case of death by the roi?// of the deceased. 

S. \ olunlary f.isting may begin before noon 
' The /zX’//-books recommend fasting on the 

following da)s also: on every first and last I hurs'lay 
1 of the month; on the first Wednesday of the second 
ten day-, of the month (on should even pay compen- 

■ ''ation, 1 niu.uf or i du ha?n^ if this is omitted) ; on the 
day of the 'Id al-Ghadir^ 18 Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdj^i. 
which day Muhammad is said to have appointed 

his immediate successor at the side c»fa pond {ffiadir) 
(Queny, op. r/A, p. 37^ note 2); on Muhammad s 
biithday (17 Rahi= I) and on the first day of his 
mission (27 Rabi' I); on the day when the KaTa 
was liberated from chaos, the first place to be 
create*! on eaiih (25 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'’da); on the Mida- 
//rf/rt-day, liecause on this day Muhammad and 
j Abu Djahl are said to have hurled a curse against 
^ the one of them who preached a false doctrine. 

I (Queriy,fT7) £-, 7 . p note 3) (24 Dim ' 1 -Hidjdja): 

on the lo^h Muharram, the anniversary of 
the murder of Husain; on Friday; during the 
, month of Radjab and Sha ban. Fasting on the 
doubtful day i-, also meritorious. — The law le- 
commends moderation for the days on which an 
oh-itacle to fasting is removed: one should first 
eat a little and then fast. 
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9. It is wrong to fast; on the 9^^ l^u ’l-Hidjdja 
in “^Arafa, if one fears haim from it; on a pious 
journey except 3 days in Medina during the Hadjdj : 
if a guest fasts without permission from hi^ host, 
and a child without its father’s permission, etc. 

10. Fasting is forbidden: on the /uy^/'J^-days 
for those who are in Mina; for travelleis. 

Al-Ghazali gives at the beginning of his 
Asrar al-Aaivm in the Ihya^ some considerations 
on the value of fasting. He points out, referring 
to some well-known traditions, the high esteem in 
which fasting stands with God; he gives as a reason 
for this that fasting is a passive act and no one sees 
men fast except God; secondly it is a means of 
defeating the enemy of God, because human passions, 
which are the Shaitan's means of attaining hia ends, 
are stimulated by eating and drinking. The passions 
“are the places where the Shaitan live in abundance 
and where they feed; so long as they are fruitful, 
they continue to visit them often, and so long as 
they visit them frequently, the majesty of God is 
concealed from the slave and he is shut off from 
meeting with Him. The Prophet of God even says: 
“If the Shaitan did not fly around the hearts of 
men they would readily think of heaven " Fasting 
is therefore “the gateway to divine service".’' 

In the first fasj al-Ghazali details the legal 
obligations and recommended actions of the fast, 
according to ^afiT doctrine, and in the third the 
recommended fast days, just as a fakih would do. 
But he says in the second fasl that the most 
punctilious observation of the external law of the 
fast is not the essential of the fast. He distinguishes 
three steps in the fast. The first step is that of 
the fikh^ the third that of the Prophets, the sjd- 
dikun and those who have been brought into the 
proximity (of God) (al-mukarrabun)^ w lose fast con- 
sists in refraining from all mean desires and 
woildly thoughts. The second step suffices for 
the pious, however; it consists in keeping one’s 
organs of sense and members free from sin and 
from all things that detract from God. Everything 
should be avoided which might affect the result 
of the fast; for example, at the iftar one should 
not eat more or fare lietter than usual (this is 
contrary to the ftkh regulation) and one should 
not sleep during the day to avoid feeling hunger 
or thirst, for they are the ruh and su'r of fa-^ting 
because they fight the power of the passions 
Subjection of the passions, whereby the soul is 
brought nearer to God, is the real object of fast- 
ing, not mere abstinence; and he deduces the 
Worthlessness of the fast of those whose conduct at 
the iftar destroys the results of the fasl day, of 
whom the tradition says: “How many fasters there 
uie for whom only hunger and thirst are the 
results of their fast". 

Ihe ethical conception of the fast which al- 
Ghazall gives in this second fasl supplements, he 
says, the barren law of the fukahil^ but to us it 
appears often to contradict it. In the Hadith we 
find already various traditions with eihical ten- 
dencies and al-Ghazali does not fail to quote 
them in support of his view. Besides we find in 
the works on Hadidi a mass of traditions relating 
lo the fast, which will be found classified under 
the separate subjects in Prof. Wensinck’s work 
(now about to appear) A Handbook of Farly 
Muhammadan Tradition^ under the word KAsriNO. 
Here we can only quote a few traditions which 
refer to the estimation in which fasting was held 


in the early Muslim world. As it is to this day 
a widespread view that fasting, especially the fast 
of Ramadan, is the most fitting atonement for 
sins committed in the course of the \ear — which 
is why the fast is fairly generally observed, al- 
though not alwa>s so strictly as the fukaha^ desire; 
cf. the article ram.xdax — , so it was with the 
early Muslims (cf- al-Bul^arl, bab 28; Saioui^ 
bab 6 : al-TirmidhI, bab I, etc.). Vaiious tra- 

ditions compare the value of fasting at one time 
with its value at another, as, for example, “fasting 
on one day in the holy months (see above) is 
better than 30 days at another time, and fa-ting 
on one day in Ramadan is better than 30 days in 
the holy months". “If anyone fasts three days in 
a holy month, Thuisday, Friday and Saturday, 
God considers one day equal to 900 years for 
him". Similar traditions refer to fasting on the 
'Ashura^-day, the ten day's m Dhu 'l-Hidjdja and 
especially in Ramadan [q. v.]. Othei traditions 
tell how dear to God is the person of the faster 
or his characteristics; even is “the scent of the 
breath of a fasting man plea'^anter to God than the 
scent of muNk" (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 232, etc ). 
God compares one, who denies his passions for 
His sake, with His angels and says to him: “Thou 
art with Me like one of My angels", and He 
urges His angels to regard those who fast. The 
joys of the faster in Paiadise are described and 
how he is honoured there; he will enter by a 
special gaie {al-Ra 'iyan') and meet God (al*Bukhdri, 
Saivm^ bab 4; Muslim. Sixam^ tr 166. etc.) This 
is his heavenly H)y ; his joy on earth is the 
(al-Bukhaii, bab 35. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 

446, etc.). One should, therefore, not deny this 
)ov, because one has a right to it. To continue 
fasting after twilight is, moreover, not nece-.sary. 
for “the sleep of the faster is (ahead}) ^ibdda". 

Bibliography'. A comprehensive work on 
failing among the Muslim.s has iiut yet appeared. 
An outline of the law on the subject according 
to the Shallh school is given by Th. W . Juyn- 
boll, Hand-uch des islTiniischyn G^setzes. I.eiden- 
Leip/dg 1910- p. 1 13 o/(/ (Dutch’ Leiden 1903 and 
1925: m the edition of 1925 the most recent 
bibl iogrvxphy is given). The main sources 
are the peitinent sections in the books nt Haaifji, 
Fikh and Mj'laf. For Tiadiiinn cf. the work 
just about to be puhli'^hed, Han Ibook cj Early 
Muhammad in Tt adition, alphabetically arian^e^l 
by A. 1 . WeuMnek. Al-Ghazali, Hi i a'' "El urn 
al-D}n, Cairo n. d . i. 207—214 For details of 
the observance and various customs of R a m a- 
dan in Muslim lands see the articles 
ORUnii reWASA, RAMADAN, ROZA.. 

(C. C. Berg) 

SA'^Y. When the pilgrim wdio is making the 
^umia or the haljij has performed the circumam- 
bulation {tazoif) of the Ka^bi, kissed the Black 
Stone for the last time and drunk of the well ot 
Zamzim, he goe> out. taking care to put his lett 
foot first, of the sacred nio'^que by the Bab al-. a a . 
pronouncing the formula of salutation to the mo.que, 
then a second formula indicating his intention 
(niva') to accompIi:>h the ceremony of ^rr. Me 
ascends the steps of al-Safa about 50 \ ai b rom 
the ‘-ate and standing iheie he makes an invocation, 
lookmg towards tl>e Ka'ba, with h.s hands raised 
to the level of his shoulders .and the palms turned 
towards the skv. Betneen al-'data and another 
little hill, al-Marwa, lies a broad street with houses 
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and shops on either side ; this is the Jl/as‘n where 
the pilgrims ha\e to accomplish the litual couise. 
Walking at a noimal rate he descends towards the 
former bottom of the valley (J/ar 7 .), marked by 
four pillars, two along the mosque on the left and 
two others opposite it; to cross it, he assumes a 
more rapid pace, called harzvat or kkabah. like the 
Jamal of the taiaaf^ and runs. Then walking slowly 
he reaches al-Marwa which is marked by an arch 
of stone like al-Safa^ and he again prays there. 
He has now completed one of the seven elements 
of the ceremony for, except for one isolated opinion, 
the authorities agree that the re'’!' consists of seven 
simple courses. It is usually followed by a desancti- 
fication by shaving or cutting the hair, which explains 
the laige number of barbers’ shops on the d/a/d. 

The ru'j' has not the value of an independent 
rite like the circumamhulation of the Ka^ba, the 
accomplishment of which, without the ’^umra and 
the haijjdj^ is reckoned to the spiritual credit of 
the believer. The sa'y is an appendage to the 
circumambulation {taiaaf) of the "umra or of the 
arrival {kuduni) or of the desanctification (ifada), 
and the authorities are not agreed as to its im- 
portance, whether essential, obligatoiy or tradi- 
tional. The law does not impose on the faithful 
who accomplish it the strict necessity of ritual 
purity that it demands for the ta-aaf. ' 

The ra'v is an ambulatory rite with a brief 
period of running, analogous to the to 

the ifada of 'Arafa and Muzdalifa etc.: undoubtedly 
it was actually a separate ancient rite, which 
became combined with those of the Ka%a. as the 
ifada did to the ceremonies of "Arafa and Muzdalifa. 
Tradition has retained the memory of the cult of 
two divinities, Isaf and Na^ila, but only in the story 
that the) were a man and a woman w ho were turned 
into stone for fornicating in the sanctuary and 
later came to be worshipped. Later Muslim tradition 
tuined them into Adam and Eve. who sat on 
either of the hills to take a rest But tradition 
has made special efforts, not without hesitation 
to_ connect the lite with the story of Abraham: 
Ha^ar, cast off by Abraham and seeing Ismadl 
perishing of thirst, ran in despair seven times 
from one hill to the other; or it is said that 
Abraham instituted the sa’^y for the worship of 
Allah and quickened his pace (the haru'at) to 
escape Satan who was lying in wait for him at 
the bottom of the ravine. 

^ Bibliography. See the art. hadjdj and 
KA BA, and add : Gaudefroy-Uemonibyi es Le 
Pilei-aage de la Mekka^ p. 225 — 234. 'with 
refeieuces especially to al-Azraki, Kutb al-Din, 
Ibn Djiibair, Nadr IGiusraw, Muhammad al-.Sadik 
al-Batanum, Burkhardt, etc. ' ’’ 

(Gaudefroy-Demomby.xes) 

SAYABIDJA, read SAYABIGA, name 

of a people. The .Arabic form is to be lead 

with _ used as a gutteral sonant, as the etymology 
of the name indicates. 

De Goeje has devoted a short article to the 
bayahiga in his Alemoires d'hislcire et de aeo 
graphic ormitales (,\o. 3, Peiden 1^03, Mu,L, e 
suj- Ics migjations des Tsigaacs a liaz-us I'Aue 
p. 18 and p. 86 — gi) which has been used here- 
see also his Contribution (Kon Ak. v li’,, ’ 
Anist. 1875, ed. in English by U. MacRitchie’ 
.Accounts of the Gipsies of India, London 18S6)! 


According to al-Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, p 373, 
2 infra), they weie already settled before I;,lam on 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf {iva-kanu. kabl a'.- 
islam bi l-sa'icahil). In the reign of the Cvaliph 
Abu Bakr (632 — 634), there was at abt^att in 
al-Bahrain a garrison of Sayabiga and Zott — these 
two peoples are frequently mentioned together 
although they have nothing in common (cf. the 
art. ZOTi) — (cf. al-Tahari, ed. Zotenberg, p. 83S- 
923: ed. de (jocjc, i. 1961, 4 : Abu ’i Faradj al> 
Isbahani, Kitab al-A '^k ari'i. \iv. 46). In 17 (63SJ 
the Oswarl, horsemen of foreign origin m the 
service of the king of Persia, concluded a tieatv 
with the Muslim commander, which the Caliph 
‘^I’mar ratified, by the terms of which they pledged 
themseUes to adopt Islam and to enter the service 
of the Arabs on condition that they received a 
scale of pay equal to that of the best paid soldiers, 
that they should be free to attach themselves to 
the Arab tiibe which they preferred and that they 
should only have to fight against non-Arabs (al- 
Tabari. i. 2562 sqq ). Their example was followed 
by the Sayabiga and the Zott and they all attached 
themselves to the Arab tribe of Tamlm (al-Ha- 
ladhuri. p, 373 — 375). In 36 (656), the Sayabiga 
were entiu«ted with the guarding of the Treasury 
of al-Basra: the army of the people of Kufa which 
came to the help of '.Ali included a body of Zott 
and Sayabiga (cf. al-Baladhuri, p. 376 ; al-Mas udi. 
Lcs praines d'c}\ ed. and transl. Barbier de Meynard. 
iv. 307, where is wrongly written for 

al-Tabari, i. 3125, 3134 and 3181). la 

a poem by Vazid h. al-Mufarragh al-IIimyari edited 
about 59 (677-678) there is a reference to “savage 
Sa\abig barbaiians who put irons on me in 
the morning" (Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-^u'ara . 
p. 212), which seems to imply that the Savabiga 
acted as goalers. In 160 (775/776) they took part 
in a naval e.xpedition against the town of al-Xarbada, 
that is the modern Broach on the west coast of 
India (cf. al-Tabari, iii. 460 

The Sayabiga came from Sind. “The Sayabiga. 
the Zott and the Andaghai says al-Baladhnri, 
“formed part of the army of the Persians; they 
were people of Sind whom the Persians had taken 
prisoners and made to perform this service 
(P- 37516—7). Al-D]awaliki (al~Midarrab^ ed. E. 
Sachau, Leipzig 1867, p. 82) similarly says: “al- 
I<aith says: .... These are people of Sind who 

accompanied the ishiiyafn 

in al-Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje2,i p. 10,17); the 
origin of this word is unknown; it means iho 
leader of the marines in the warships"; then, 
according to another source, “the Sayabiga are 
people of Sind who in al-Basra were police officeus 
and piison warders". Ibn al-Sikkit (d. 857) quoted 
in the Lisan al~ Arab {iii. 118 — 1 19) gives iden- 
tical information: “The Sayabiga aie a people of 
Sind wh') were hited to fight as mercenaiies and 
they formed tlie guard". Similar explanations are 
given in the Tadj aKArus (ii. 56). 

Prom all these sources which are in perlect 
agreement it is evident that the Sayabiga were 
natuially s<jldiers, disciplined, used to the sea, 
faithful seivants, which ([ualities rendered them 
most suitable to serve in the army by land or 
sen, to act ns guanls and to act as soldiers, police 
officers, gaolers and warders of the treasury. 
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All the readings of the manuscripts of the Arab | 
texts quoted above bring us to Sayabiga \\hich is 
the correct form (cf. likewise Mubairad, KamiL 
ed. W. Wright, Leipzig 1864, p 41, 3, and 82.17). 
It is the form which Sibawaih gives (ed. H. Deren- 
bourg, ii. 209, 5—6), and he adds “they say Saya- 
bi'^a because this word combines the two peculia- 
rities of being a foreign word and plural of an 

ethnic in being practically equal to a plural 
saibaglyun\ According to al-Djawaliki (Av. 
the singular is saibagl. Now de Goeje points out 
{^ioc. cit.^ p. 88) that the people of the '^Irak pro- 
nounce the vowel 5 as ^ and this phenomenon is 
not isolated in Arabic dialects' my friend William 
Margais calls my attention to its occurrence in 
Tunisian. This enables us to state the following 

equation; Sayabiga singular 

Saibagl ~ Sabagi < Sabag. The 

Lisan al^Arab {loc. z//.), on the other hand, notes 
that “sometimes they say Sabag'\ 

The original form of Sabag was pointed out to 
de Goeje by Hendrik Kern It is now easy to 
reconstruct its phonetic history from documents 
which were not available to the latter. The change 
Sabag < Djavaka = Sumatra, the Zabag (in- 

accurately transcribed Zabcdj) of the Arab geo- 
graphers, is thus proved: the earliest mention of 
the island of Sumatra by this name is found in 
the third century a. d. in the Nan co~v \i 'lan U of 
Wan Cen and the Fn^nan t'li su cuan of K'ah 

Tai in the form Sho-po^ old pronuncia- 

tion ‘^ Dj a-bak = Djavaka > Arabic Zabag. Much 
later we find in the Mahavaraga (Iwxiii. 36 — 4S, 
and Ixxxviii. 62 — 75) the original form yaiaka 
(pronounce Djavaka \ for these texts cf. my memoir 
Vonpire sumatranais de (^rivijaya.^ in the J. A.. 
Series 9, vol. xx. 170 — 173). In the xiii^h cen- 
tury a Tamil insciiption of 1264 has Shavaka 
{ibid 1922, p. 48), which is the Dravidian form 
of the above readings. The initial is rendered in 
Tamil by a character which is transliterated indiffer- 
ently even r, i. e. the sonant and 

mute palatals and the palatal and dental sibilants; 
it is the palatal that is generally used to trans- 
literate it; whence dja ]> d he change of In- 
dian jA to r — palatal to dental sibilant, in the 
present case of Shavaka to the Arabic SZihag — is 
quite regular. We have a parallel example in the 
Sanskrit shaka “teak^' {Tectona gi'andiZ) which 

becomes in Arabic «Lw sag.^ more frequently in- 
accurately transcribed sadj. 

The Sayabiga then aie the descendants of anc- 
lent Sumatran emigrants to India, then to the 
Irak and the Persian Gulf where there is evidence 
of their existence befoie Islam This is not sur- 
prising for vve know fiom other souices also that 
the Sumatrans colonised Madagascar at a very 
early date (see the art. zahag); the eastern route 
^vas familiar to them. (Gabriel Ferranu) 
SKUTARI. [See uskudar] 

SEBASTlYA. i) The Arabic name for the 
ancient Samaria, uhich Herod had chanijeJ 
in honour of Augustus. The form 
^^^XfTTiix — as in the case of other town, of 
tilts name — was presumably also used, as the 


Arabic name (which is sometimes also written 
Sabastiya) suggests. Ily the end of the classical 
period, the town, oser.hadoned by the neigh- 
bouring Neapolis (Sichem; .\iab: Xabulus), had 
sunk to be a small town [pTo?Jyr/iO'j) and played 
only an unimportant part in the Arab period. It 
was conquered by '.Amr b. al-‘.\s while .\bu Bakr 
was still Caliph; the inhabitants Mere guaranteed 
their lives and property on condition that they 
paid poll-tax and land-duties (al-Baladhiui, ed de 
Goeje, p. 138; Ibn al-.Athir, al-Kanti!^ ii. 388). 
Al-liattanl is the first of the Arab geographeis to 
mention it, but gives already much less accuiate 
figures for its position than Ptolemy had done. 
In the later Aiab geographers Sebastlya appears 
on a place m the Djund Filaspn. .According to a 
tradition found as early as Jerome, for example, 
the tomb of John the Baptist was there (Ibn 
al-Athir. Icc. cit.-. Yahya b. Zakailya’; xi. 333 
wrongly only Zakarua'') ; on its site there was in 
late antiquity a basilica built and in the crusading 
period (m the second half of the xiith century) a 
church of St. John; remains of the latter still 
survive. According to western .sources, Sebastlya 
was again a bishopric at this time (Lequien, 
Ortcns Christ.^ iii. 650 sqq^. Usama b. Munjeidh, 
about 1140. visited the town and its sanctuary. Salah 
al-Din advanced on Sebastlya in 1184 but its 
bishop by handing over So Muslim prisoners saved 
the town from the terrible fate of Nabulus (Ibn 
al-.\thir, cf. at., xi. 335; -^bu 'I-Fida’, Anmlis, in 
the Ruiial dcs hist, crient. dts o'cisadts^i. 53 * 'bn 
Shaddad. iii. 82: EfistoUi Baldinni, in Roh- 

richt, Kifcsta itg/ti d/icrcscl., N‘>. 638)’ ^ti the 
yeai 1187 it was finally taken from the Crusaders 
iiy Hussam al-Din "bmar b, Ladjin; the chuich 
of St. John «as turned into a mosque and the 
bishop biought to ‘‘Akka (Ibn al-AthIr, cf. at., 

; ^^B^hliografliy. al-Battanl, K'itab Zldj al- 
\ Sm, ed. Nallino, 'in the Pubbltcc-Jcm d. Rcali 
Ossa vat. di Biera in Milano, xl /ii. 39 ^^ • 
114; B.G.A, V. 103, vi. 79, vii. 329; Vakut, 
Vu’-djam, ed.Wustenfeld. iii. 33 : Derenbourg, I u' 
d'OKsani.i. p. 1S8 sq, 4S6; Aiabic text, p. 528, 
617; Cuinet, La Syi it, p. 192: Thomsen, Z.<vu 
Sunta, i. I02; Sohurer, Gesch. d. jud. I olkcs 
im Zatalter Ch>istt, 'n.^ I 95 — 198 ; R. Hartmann, 
Palastma untif don Araboin {Las Land dor Bi- 
bol i /iv.), p. 14: Baedeker, Palaslina u. Synin , 
1904, p. 195 - On the results of the American 
eLa vat ions, which, houever, only atlect the 
pre-Arab period, see: G. A. Reisner, C. S^Fisher, 
D G Lvon, Ha.vard E.xcavations at Samaria 
lOioS—iqio, i. (te.vt), ii. (plans and plates), 
Cambridge (Mass.). H.rrvaid Semitic Series 1024. 
..) A place ill the Ihughural-Shamiya. according 

to Ibn Khiirdadhluh (B.G.A., vi. 1 1 7)- -a the 
Cilician coast, 4 otherwise unknown 

Iskandaiiya, which again was lar/iiVfrom ^urasiya 
(Kofitriov) It is the ancient ZO.xiavaax. or -fHaarr,, 
the modern Ayash. 

Bibliography. Pauly-W issowa, ^ ' /oj 
X'. 2228, s v. Klaiuss.a; 11 952 , s. x. e . s 

N'O. 5; Tomaschek, 5 B.Ak. lhai, * ' 

viii. 65; F. Heixfeld, Potoim. googi . . i a ., 

tak^by 

al-‘.Vbbas h al-WaliJ in 93 (7I -/l ' 2 ) along with a - 
Marrubanain and TS-s C' should w e not read 1 arsus ) 
xvhose situation is unknown. In some manusciipts 
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of al-Tabarl ami Abu ’l-Mahasin the name is 
wrongly written Samastiya (or something like that) 
which can hardly, as Brooke suggests, stand for 
the Byzantine in Phiygia. dhe reference 

is rather to the Phiygian Ss/Satj-rif (I’auly-Wissona, 
RealctnykL. it A. 951, N". i). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athtr. iv. 

457; al-Tabail, ed. de Goeje, 11. 1236, with note 
b.; Abu 'l-Mahasin. 1. 251; Brooks, cf 

HelUnic Studus.. 1S9S, .wiii 193. 

4) A town of this name said to be not far from 
Sumaisat on the Uppei Fiat is mentioned liy Yakut, 
op. lit... ill. 33. It might be Juliopohs in Capp.rducia 
(Ptol., V. 6. 2;. p. S93. ed. Muller) wldch was 
presumably called after .\ugustus and perhaps may' 
have also been called Sebasteia: liut perhaps we 
should rather assume there has been some con- 
fusion with Siwas on the Upper Xahr .Alls (Ifalys). 

(Honigmann) 

SEBKHA, a salt lagoon. The sebkha is one 
of the characteristic features of the hydrography 
of North -Africa and the Sahara, very common in 
the high plains, without communication with the 
sea. It is the terminus of a netwoik of sticams 
either above ground or subterranean, which have 
spread out and disappear in the ground; it is a 
shallow basin with well marked contours some- 
times delineated by sleep side-. After rain it is 
more or less completely filled with water im- 
pregnated with mineral substances which accumulate 


at the bottom of the basin. In periods of drought, 
the waters evaporate completely or |iartly and the 
floor is uncovered. The floor of the se'.klia is 
covered with saline incrustations, sometimes tra- 
versed by crevas.ses in which the crystals gather 
The salt deposit sometimes covers mud, quicksands 
and dangerous quagmires. 

Ihis definition and description of the features 
of the .sebkha apply equally to the sjiolt. An at- 
tempt has been made to establish a distinction 
between the two. the former term being applied 
to hollows which always remain mure or less moist, 
the second to those whose evaporation is gro.ater 
than the access of subterranean water or to tho.se 
the floor of which looks like a plain losing itself 
m the horizon. There is no real foundation for 
this distinction. The two terms are employed in- 
differently in the same district. For e.xample we 
have in Orania the sebkha of Oran and the .sjjott 
Qliarhu and .Sharki, in the S.rhaia the sehkha of 
Timimun (Gurara), the shott of Southern Tuni.si.i 
the sebkha of Wargla, of Siwa. etc. ' 

Bibliography, see the Bibliography of the 
article Sahara, /q VverI 

SEBZEWAR, near Herat, is the present 
Asfizar or Asfuzar 
(Ahmad Razl. Haft Jkllm-. Sfbz.ar) attached to 
. idjistan. It lies to the south of Herat, three days’ 
journey north of F.ara. In the itinera, ies it has 
the name of Kh.wtan or Djashan In the ivth {'xth') 
century there were in this region four towns of 
impoitance be,ide.s Asfizar, which was the chief 
place of this district; a town of medium size sur- 
rounded by orchards and vineyards; its inhabit.ints 
were Sunnis of the .school of al-Shafi'i fn v.I 
There used to be a stone fortre.ss called Muzaffir 
Kuh on the summit of a mountain; the soil inside 
and around the town was so soft th.rt it was 
sufficient to dig down a few inches to get water 
According to al-Istakhri, B.G.A., ,. 264, it was 
the name of the district and not of the town. 


B t b It L\i^r a p h y'- Yakut, Mti'djany ed. Wuw- 
lenfeld, i. 24S — liarbier de Meynard, Dht, dc 
Id PeiSi\ p. 35: P.G.A.^ i. 249, 2()4, 26S: ii. 
305, 3iS, 319; ill 29S, 30S: Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Xnihat al-KiilTib^ eJ. Le Stiaoi^e, 
(dbb Mem. Ser . text, p. 152, 178; traubl., p. 15T, 
17 1 ; G. le Stiant^e, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate^ Cambridj^e 1905. p. 340, 351, 412,431. 

(Cl. Huari) 

SEBZEWAR i> a city of Khurasan, 
situated siMy-four miles due ive^t ol Ni-shapur. 
and should nut be confounded with the Iunmi of 
the same name in \Ve>tern Afj^hanistan, south 0^ 
Herat: see the preceding article. Many legends of 
the heroic age of Persia are associated null 
Sebzewar, and the square in the centre of the 
tou n wa'. long ]>omted out a> the scene of the 
combat between Ru'-tam and Suhrab and nnU's 
knov. n as Maidan-i Dlz'-i Saf'rL "the plain of the 
White Demon*'. Sebzewar uas a town of some 
impoitance in the district of Baihak [q. v.] and 
eventually took the place of Baihak as the principal 
town of the district. Sultan ^ah, after basing 
been expelled from Kh^’drizm by his elder brother 
Takasli, took t^hura.^an as his share of his father 5 
kingdom, and in 1186 besieged and captured 
^^ebzeuSr, and vsas with difficulty restrained front 
ordering a mas.sacre of it-j inhabitants, who had 
defied him with abusive language to take their 
town. The town was destroyed by the invadin^^ 
hordes of the Mongols, bat recovered its prosperity, 
and m 1337 'A[)d al-Razzak, a native of the 
village of ba^tin who had been in the service 
of the 11 l^an Abu Sabd (1316 — 1335) of Persia, 
headed a tebeilion against the tyranny of the local 
governor, gained po>.',essii>n "f Selizewar and the 
neighbouring district and founded the dynasty of 
the SerhadSis, [q. v.] who reigned there for neaih 
Haifa century, until they were overthrown, in 
by Timur Mahmud, the heir male of the house, 
was enabled by the favour of Timur's grandson. 
I’aysunkur, lo retain some part of the heritage '/f 
ids ancestors. The town, which fell into deca), 
was re''tored by the early Safawid kings and 
became the capital uf a district containing fort) 

townships. It has ever since remained an important 

town of Khutasan, 'I'he inhabitants have been 
noted for centuries for their attachment to ^the 
Shi a. and Ilumin Wa'iz, author of the Anzeai-i- 
SuhatLi^ whose zeal for that sect wa'^ suspected., 
nariowiy escaped death at the hands of the fanatic^ 
uf the town. 

T i b L I o g r a p h V \ C. Barbier de Meynaid. 
Dictionnaire Geographiifue^ Histonqiie^ et Ijttc- 
rait e de La P:rse^ Paris 1S61; al-Idinwaini . 
Tat ik_h~i Dj ahan Gifsha^ ed. Mirza Muhammad, 
Gibb Memorial Scries, 1916: Stanley Lane-Poole, 

The ALoha/n/iiadan Westminster 

(T. W. Haio) 

SE^ESTAN. [See sista']. 

SE ERD, Sibki) or Smrd, a little town in the 
fiontier region between Armenia and Turkish Kim- 
distan, situated in a valley formed by the Bohtan 
Su and the river of Bidlis about 30 miles S-'^^- 
of Bidlis and about l8 north of the Tigris, dhe 
little river Kezer runs near Se'^erd', but it K th^* 
Bohtan Su which is sometimes called Se^erd 

(So old Su in vun Moltkc). 'I'his name is also found 

in al-Mas‘^udi, the earliest Arab geographer to 
mention Se'^erd ; he calls the Bohtan Su ^ 
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(ed. Paris 1840, i. 227); likewise al-Idrisi (transl. 
laubert, ii. 172). The orthography varies much: 

y (al-Istakhri. Ibn al-Athlr, ^araf al-Dm), 
(Abu ‘ 1 -Fida^, Yakut), (al-Mu^tawfi), 

(Hadjdji t^ahfa). The last form ib the offi- 
cial Turkish orthography (cf. A'umus The 

Syiiac form is Se erd {Z.D.AI.G^ viii. 357, note) 
and the Kurd form is Seit (al-Khalidf. ai-Hadiya 
al-HamJdlyd fi d-Lughat al-Kuririya^ Con^slanii- 
nople 1310, p. 144). The oiigin of the toun is 
unknown : the suggestion put forward by the tra- 
vellers Shiel and Kinneir that it is the ancient 
Tigranocerta has already been disposed of by 
Ainsworth and Ritter, who rely particularly on 
the complete absence of traces of ancient buildings 
and on the description of Lucullus's campaign 
against Tigranes given by Plutarch. Moreover. C. 
F. l.ehmann-Haupt in 1899 has identified the site 
of Tigranocerta with the modem Maiyafaiikin. 

Se'erd, a town with only slight fortifications 
(al-Istakhri; the ^eref-name alone calls it ^fl/"t2), 
has generally shared the political history of 
Dijar Bakr and Hisn Haifa. Thus in the x th 
century it was in the hands of the Mar\sanids 
(Ibn al'Athir, ix. 56): in the century following 
it passed to the Urtukids of Hisn Haifa and was 
taken by Tmad al-Din al-Zangi in 538 (1143/44: 
cf. Ibn al-AthIr, x. 62). The Mongols sacked it 
after the defeat of Ojalal al-Hin Kh'-^arizm-Shah 
(Ibn al-Athir, xii 326) but it seems to have quickly 
recovered, for al-Mustawfi calls it a large town 
with rich revenues. After experiencing the rule of 
the Il-KhJtns [q.v.] and the Ak-Koyunlu [q-v.] Se'erd 
about 1500 passed to the Safawids. During the 
xivth and xvth centuiies the town had belonged 
to the little Kurd dyna-ty of the Malikan of Hi'^n 
Kaifa (descendants of the Aiyubids). After the 
battle of £ald?ran (1513) their prince, Malik Khalib 
who had been thrown into prison by ^ah l.'.ma'^iU 
escaped and again took posses.sion of Se'eid and 
then of his old residence {^^eref-narnc. i. 15")* 
Ihis dynasty continued to exist for some time 
under the suzerainty of the Ottomans repiesented 
by the wall of Diyar Bakr. In the new admini- 
strative territorial division established by Idris 
Bidlisi, Se'erd became the capital of a sandjak. 
1 he town continued to belong to the evalet. then 
to the wilayet of Diyar Bakr down to 1301 (18S4). 
The sandjak of Se'^erd was then attached to the 
wilayet of Bidlis. 

The number of inhabitants is given by Cuinet 
(1892) as 15,000 of whom the majority are Mu.slim 
Kurds (5 mosques). In the C hristian element (c. 4,000) 
the Catholic, Syrians (Chaldaeans) aie the most 
numerous (two churches), along with tlregorian 
Armenians (one church), Protestants and Jacobites 
(one church). The number of Christian inhabitants. 

owever, must have considerably diminished by 
the deportations during and after the war of 
1914 — 1918. 

Se erd has been built in the Arab style 
(Fehmann-Haupt) ; the houses are of clay and 
the town is noted for i’s lack of cleanliness. ater 
IS scarce there and comes fiom several springs. 

n the hills around, the principal crop is grapes, 
t e other products of Se'^erd are cereals, rice and 
vegetables. Its trade is with Divar Bakr The town 
has been famous since the xivtti century for its 
manufactures of ^veapons and copper utensils. Other 


industries are cabinet-making and the manufacture 
of cotton Stuffs, dyed red. On the only inscription 
known at Se'erd see van Berchem in the Abh. 
G. W. Gott.^ Ph.-hist. KI., N.S., ix^. 

The sandjak of Se'erd has 5 kazas of which 
that of Eruh (Arwah) is m Bohtan [q.v.]. 

Bibliography'. Schenj-tiamc par Scheref 
prince de Bidlis. ed. Vehaminof-Zernof, St. Pe- 
tersburg i860, i. 152, 157; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Djihdn-mtmd. Constantinople 1740. p. 439 : Sami, 
KaniTis al-A^lum., v. 2573; C. Ritter. Erdkiindc.^ 
Berlin 1844, x. 87, xi. 99 sqq.\ V. Cuinet, La 
Turqiiie d'Asie. ii., Paris 1892, p. 525 600 

sqq.: the travellers who have wiitten about 
Se'^erd are Josafa Barbaio (1471'), Kinneir (1814), 
Shiel (1836), von Moltke (1S3S), Ainsworth 
(1840. Travels and Researches in Asia Minor., 
Mesopotamia and Armenia. London 1842, ii. 
357 ^Itiller-Simonis, Du Caucase an Gelje 

Fersique. Paris 1892. p. 336 sqq. ; C. F. Lehinann- 
Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt. Berlin 
p. sqq.. 381 sqq.. 537. (J. H Kr.\MERs) 

SEFID KOH (Safid Kuh). “the White Moun- 
tain", is the name given to the mo^t piominent 
mountain r.mge of Nonhern Afghanistan, extending 
bom a point situated m 34^ X. Fat and 69° 30' 
F. Long , near which rises its highest point, Si- 
karam, 15.620 feet above the sea, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Atak on the Indus (33" 15' N. Lat. 
and 72^ 10' E. Long approximately), and sepnrat- 
1 ing the valley of the Kabul river from the Kurram 
I Valley and Afildi Tirah between these two points; 

1 but the range is continued in a mass of uplands 
i running in a soulh-westerl) direction and known 
as the Psein Dag and d'oba as far as a point 
i situated, approximately, in 31® 15' N Lat. and 
■ 67*^ F.. Long This laltei range form^ the watershed 
j of Southern .Afghanistan and a natural hairier 
between that country and India. In the northern 
and eastern spurs of the Sefid Koh proper are 
the Khnibar Pass [q.v.] between Peshawar and 
Djalalabad. and the formidable passes between 
Djalaiat.ad and Kabul in which ITitish and In- 
dmn troops suffered so severely in the campaign 
of 1841— 1842. dhrough the passes of these ranges 
have streamed from the dawn of hbtory the nu- 
merous hosts by which India has from time to 
time been invaded, and some of the invaders in 
histoiical times haxe left buef desciiptions of 
those parts of the ranges which they traversed. 
The northern spurs are barren, but the upper 
slopes are wooded with pine:,, deodars, and other 
trees and mnnv of the southern spurs with pmes 
and\vild olives. Its vallevs are a combination 
of ..rchard, field and garden, abounding m fiuit- 
trees. and the hanks of their streams are edged 
with tuif and wild flowers and fringed with willows. 

Bibliography: ^aikh Abu ' 1 -Fadl, Ain-i 
■Ihrail text and tianslation by Bloclimann and 
(arrett,’ Calcutta 1S77, p. 1873-1894; Imperial 
-Qautt^a- of InJio, Oxford 1908^^ 

SEFiD RUD. [See kizil Tzen]. ^ _ 
SEGBAN (P , ‘dos-keeper. whipper-in ), po- 
pubrly SEiMKX, the third division of the 
corps of Jnnissaries foinnng 34 co.npsn es 
(orlity the 33rd was in sani'-on in Lonstantinople. 
it was created in the reign of BSy^id I at the same 

time as the (Weepers of blood-hnunds) the 

samsundji (keepeis of bulldogs) etc. " a 7 „ , r 

ed the 64th and erta of the u/. Some of 
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these companies had special names of their own: 
the iSii^ was called kafibi-sc^viifian ^ the 20*h 
ii/kAiiL/a:-Si-^/‘a>in/i , the 33''d Tiwi/;! . “hurtsmeii" 
(chas'eurs). the captain of whom was called s-i- 
^ika/l. ‘•chief huntsman”. Their bairacks, like 
those of the other lamssaiies, weie destroced in 
the conilagration of Muharram 4, 1105 (tiept. 5, 
1693). in the reign of Sultan .-Vhmed II ; lebuilt 
fi\e years later, they were again destroyed in the 
leign of Mahmud I. 

Segban-tUsItl was at first the title of the general 
commanding this division; when it was placed 
under the authority of the a^a of the lanissaiies. 
his position became a sinecure. In case of mobili- 
sation. however, he acted as hl im-maiJr/! (^lieute- 
nant] to the lived in the capital and com- 

manded the Janissaries of the garrison there. 

Segbnndfi-stiH'af i •‘Cavalry of the Seimen” W'as 
the name given to the 65th ori,t of the 

Bibliography. Ahmed Djewad, Tatikk-i 
'^Asker-i ’■Otjintani.. Constantinople 1897, i. 6, 14: 
d Ohsson, Tabhatt de I'Jbiaipirc Othoman.^ Pans 
1824, vii. 314: von Hammer, Hist, dc 1 ' Empire 
Ottoman.^ transl. Hellert, xii. 347. 

(Cl. lit art) 

SEGESTAN. [See sIst.ak]. 

SEGOVIA, in Arabic Shakubiya, an impoitant 
and ancient town in Spain, now the capital of 
the province of the same name, situated in Old 
Castile, 60 miles X.W. of Madrid, 3,300 feet 
above sea-level, on an isolated rock near one of 
the last spurs of the Sieira de Guadariama. This 
town is famous for its Roman (aqueduct) and 
Christian (alcazar) remains and was only under 
Muslim rule for a short time It was recaptured 
in 140 ( 757 ; 75S) by .Alfonso I of Castile or his 
son Fruela I at the same time as Zamora, .bala- 
manca and Avila, It was, like those towns, recap- 
tured but only for a very brief period by al-H3djib 
al-.Mansar b. Abi ‘.Amir in the second half of the 
tenth centuiy. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Tornberg, v. 382; transl. Fagnan, AnmUs dn 
Maghreb it de I'Espagne, p. 104; Ibn Khaldun, 
Kitab al-Ibar, ed. Bulak, iv. 122; al-Makkaii. 
Analeeles, i. 213; E. Fugnan, E.xtrails fnidits 
relatifs au Maghreb, Algiers 1924, p. 120. 

OPOTT . , , J'EVI-PROVE.Ng.\L) 

JjEGU, now' capital of a district in the French 
budan. Segu is a 1 i 1 1 1 e t o wn with 6,500 in- 
habitants lying on the right bank of the Niger 
about 150 miles below Bamako and consisting at 
four groups of buildings, of which Sikoro is the 
principal. 

This place was the capital of a Bambara 
tate founded by a chief of the Kulubali family, 
who was at first more or less a vassal of the 
Mandingo empire or empire of Mali. Towards 1670 
ing Biton Kulubali liberated begu fr..in Mandingo 
suzerainty and made i, very powerful wiih the 

Sch he ha"l f ^'^h-ularsoldteis 

which he had firmed of slaw, belonging to the 

state called in Bambara In iTis reign L 

Bambara of Segu a though pagans, subjected the 

If 'n "'htch the majority 

o the mhabuants were Muslims, and the compLely 
-luhammadan town of Timbuctu, which was no^ 
minally governed by a pasha who claimed to be 
Moroccan. It is even said that Biton having offered 
^ holy man of Sus, an enemy of ^ 
Hasanid bult 3 n al-Ra^.d, sent troops against Z 


ruler of Fas who had come to seek the fugitive 
ami that al-Kasliid having encountered the 1'ambar.i 
armv south of 'I'imbuctu took his way Lack to 
Mo rocco without daring to risk a battle. 

i>n the death uf Biton m 1710, however, the 
ton-dycn took advantage of their puwei to in.ike 
and unmake kings and ended by overthrowing tk: 
Kuluba.i d\ nasty and seizing the power. Bat the 
period of their domination was one of anarchy 
which was ended towaids 1750 by a popular ri'ing. 
A certain Ngolo or Molo belonging to the Bainhaii 
family of Dvara had himself proclaimel kirg ani 
founded a new dynasty, which reigned from 1754 
to 1861 and was noted mainly for its wars with 
the other Bambara kingdom, that of Kaarta, locate i 
farther to the west. 

In i860 the conquering Tuculor al-Hadjdj ■I'mai. 
a native of Futa in Senegal who had been ’lori 
of X)oro, capital of Kaarta, since 1854, marchwl 
against Ah Dvara. king of Segu. The Bambara w e:e 
supported in their resistance by their neighbour?, 
the Fulba of Masma, who had, however, been 
freed from Segu suzerainty in iSio by the Einii 
Seku (Shaikhu) Ahmadu: this alliance of a whul;} 
pagan state with a kingdom which had become 
Muslim against a conqueror himself a Muslim, who 
justified his expedition against Segu by calling it 
a holy war, is one of the most curious features 
in the religious history of the Sudan; Ahnialu- 
Ahmadu, then Emir of Masma, explained the 
motives of his conduct in a series of letters ad- 
dressed to al-Hadjdj M'mar which have been pre- 
servevl. Howevei, after a stubboin resistance by 
the defender'., al-Hadjdj “Emar took Segu m 1S61 
and Hamdallahi, capital of Masma. in 1S62, cay* 
tured the two kings Ali Dyara and Ahinadu-Ahmadu 
and put them to death. The Bambara and the defeat- 
ed Fulba kept up the resistance for a long time in 
a guerilla war. in the course of which al-Hadjdj 
T'mar died (1864). He left several sons, nephews, 
and favourites who divided the lands he had con- 
quered amongst themselves, not without quarrelling- 
His eldest son, Ahmadu Tal, whom he had installed 
in Segu as his lieutenant, lived there from 1S62 
to 1884 exercising a tyrannical sway over the 
people W'ithout successfully enforcing Islam on 
the Bambara or preventing the survivors of the 
Dyaia dyna.stv, aided by their Fulba allies, from 
harassing his troops continually, and even threaten- 
ing him up to the walls of his capital. The naval 
Lieutenant Mage, sent with Dr. Quintm on a 
mission to Ahmadu Tal by the French aathoritiO'> 
in Senegal, was kept for two years at Segu by 
this despot (1864 — 1866) and w-as able to take 
exact stock of the situation. In 1884 no longer 
feeling his life safe in begu w'here he was detested 
even by the Tuculors, Ahmadu Tal handed the 
government over to his son Madani and established 
himself in Nvbro. 

In 188S. the French government resolved to put 
an end to a slate of affairs which was paralysing 
the development of the country and found ex- 
pression in continual massacres and the reduction 
to slavery of a great part of the population. An 
expedition was organised under the command of 
Colonel Archinard who took Segu on April 6, 
1890, and Nyoro on Jan. l, 1891. Madani had 
fled to Mopti and Ahmadu Tal to Bandyagara, iu 
Mdsina. Deneral Archinard took Mopti and Ban- 
dyagara in April, 1895. Ahmadu Tai once more 
escaped^ accompanied by a few followers he tie*^ 
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along the bend of the Niger and sought refuge 
with his compatriot, the Sultan of Sokoto and 
died in his country in 1898. 

After an attempt to restore the ancient Rambaia 
kingdom of Segu, at first under the government of 
Man Dyara, then of a certain Hodyan Kulubali, 
an attempt which was not successful, the P'rench 
in March, 1893, decided simply to annex the town 
of Segu and its lands to the new colony of Fiench 
Sudan. 

A few Tuculors who came wdth al*Hadjdj 'Umar 
or in the time of his son Ahmadu have remained 
in Segu; they all profess Islam and follow the 
Tidjaniya order, of which al-Hadjd] 'Umar was 
Mukaddim. The bulk of the population which 
consists of Bambara has remained attached to 
animism. 

Bibliography: E. Mage, Voyage d-ins U 
Soudan Occident il^ Paris 1868; M. Delafusse, 
Haut'Senegal-Ktger (Soudan Branfaisj le fays^ 
les pcuples^ Us langues^ Us civilisations^ Pans 
1912, vol. ii.; Ch. Monteil, Les Bambara du 
Segou et du Kaarfa^ Paris 1924. 

(M Df.i.afosse) 

SEHI CELEBI, an Ottoman poet and 
biographer of poets. He belonged to .^dria- 
nople, in his youth received his education from 
and was on intimate terms with his fellow^towns- 
man and later father-in-law, the celebrated poet 
NedjStI Xuh Bey (d. March 17, 1509; q. v.), be- 
came Kiatib (secretary) to Prince Mehmed, the 
youngest son of Sultan Bayazid II, and accompanied 
the latter to Kaffa where he was governor 
beyi) (Ueunclavius, Hist. Musulman.^ col, 659. 44). 
When the prince died in 910 (1504/1505) Sehi 
went to Stambul and obtained an appointment as 
secretary in the DlwSn {dlwdn kiatibi) there. Later 
he returned to his native town of Adrianople, 
\vas for a time administrator (^mutcs-valli) of a 
ivakf of a school of tradition there (A7/' ul-Hadith) 
and died there in 955 (154S-1549). 

Sehi was the author of a collection of 
poems {yiiwan') and of a collection of biographies 
of poets with an anthology {^tedhkirc) which 
contained notices of 261 metrists and poets and 
was entitled Hesht Bihisht (“Eight Paradi-'e^’’). 
The Work is expressly planned on Persian models 
(Djami, Dewlet-shah and Mir ‘'All Newah) 

and classified under eight heads [^tahakdt). 

Apart from the Kenz iil-Kubera of Sheikh-t7ghlu 
(xvth century, very scarce, so far onlv known in 
one MS.), Sehi's biographical collection is the 
oldest work of this kind in Turkish. Of particular 
value are the notices of the Ottoman poets with 
whom Sehi was personally acquainted from his 
youth upwards or later, and of contemporary poets 
in general. The work was published in 1325 (1907) 
|n Stambul (8'^o^ pp*) by Mehmed ^ukr and 
has an appendix by Fahk Re^ad*. Sehi’s Diicdn., 
of which specimens are given in the Turkish an- 
thologies, is of little importance. 

B ibl i o gr a P hy. LaUfi, Tedhkiri\ Stambul 
P- 196; Si^ill-i ^‘Othfudfil., iii. 115? Bru- 
sal! Mehmed Tahir, il/z/WA'/fc/v, Stam- . 

*333i ii- 225; Hadjdji KliaUfa, Hash/ 
Znnun, ed. G. Fliigel, ii. 261, N’o. 2813- and 
vi. 500, N®. 14,407 (where we have Sehmi for 
Sehi); J, V. Hammer, Geschichte dcr osman. 
LOichtkunst ^ ii, 255 sqq.\ do., Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches.^ ii. 467, 756, 138 (ac- 

cording to 'All); E. J. W. Gibb, History of 


Ottoman Voetry. 11., passim (cf. Index), iii. 7 ; 

G. Hugel, Die arah.. pers. und turk. Hss. der 

H. K. Hofbibl. zii Wien. ii. 377.?^., Vienna 1865. 

! _ _ (Franz Babinger) 

[ SEL.ANIK, the town of Salonika in 
j Macedonia, situated at the foot of the Gulf of 
I Salonika, to the east of the mouth of the Wardar 
I and at the foot of a hiU which commands it on 
j the north-east. It is the ancient Greek town of 
I ©es*Ta{Aov/k*.f, founded on the site of Therma by 
j CaNsander, who gave the new city the name of 
his wife, the sUter of Alexander the Great (Strabo, 

I Vll, vii. 4). Towards the eleventh century, the po- 
' pular form appears {Chronicle of the 

Morea') on which is based the form Salunik or 
I Salumk in al-Idri-T. the Bulgauan form Solun, 
. the western form Salonika and finally the Turkish 
! name Selanik. 

Salonika, situated on the Via Egnatia (from 
i Durazzo to Byzantium) and having a large and 
; safe harbour, was from ancient times an important 
] commercial city. It was still so under the Bvzan- 
I tine empire and in those days included considerable 
. European colonies, especially Venetians. From the 
! tenth century onwards, it received its share of 
commerce with Muslim lands; once, in 904, it was 
sacked by a Saracen fleet fiom Tiipolis in Syiia 
led by a Byzantine renegade; tweniy-two thousand 
inhabitants are said to have been carried off into 
slaveiy (description by John Comeniata, De E.\' 
cidio Thessalonices.^ Bonn ed., in Script. post Theoph.., 
p. 4S7 .f</.). The town is, however, hardly mentioned 
by the Arab geographers : only al-ldrlsl notes it. His 
patrons, the Norman princes of Sicily, had dealings 
with the Byzantine empire. In 11S5 William II 
of Sicily undertook an expedition against the empire 
at the instigation of Latins and Greeks who had 
sought refuge with him after the troubles pro- 
voked by the usurper Andronicus. The Normans 
took Salonika on August 24, 11S5. Under the 
Latin Empire the town was the capital of the 
kingdom of Salonika under the Marquises of Mont- 
ferrat; during this period it had to undergo a 
siege by the Bulgarians, the allies of the pretendei 
Ralo-lohannes (who was killed there, according 
to the legend, by the lance of St. Demetrius, the 
patron of the city)* At the end of the thirteenth 
centurv, Salonika was finally restored to the empire 
of the Falaeologoi, then 1 educed to Macedonia, 
rhracc and the western coast of Asia Minor. The 
Serbian conquests still further diminished thii ter- 
ritory. so that in the time ofCantacuzeno;^ (1347 
1355) Salonika with the western part of the penin- 
sula of Chalcidice was only connected with Con- 
stantinople by sea. Soon the Ottoman Turks, under 
Murdd I, began to take the place of the Serbs 
by their conquests in Europe. It seems that the 
environs of Salonika were ravaged for the first 
time by Lala ^ahur in 787 (13S5) after the con- 
quest of Serres and Karaferiya. These lands' were 
theieafter settled by nomads from the sandjuk ot 
Sarukhan (Anonymus, ed. Giese). The town was 
soon after taken by Khair al-Din PaMia 
tored again to the Emperor Manuel (Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, Takzolm). Baya/id I retook it in 79^ (1394) 
after having defeated the allied Christian fleets 
f Sa'd al-Din). The statements of the Turkish chro- 
niclers and the Byzantine historians on these early 
conquests are by no means clear and often con- 
tradictory (cf. von Hammer, Gesch. d. osm. Reiches') 
Sulaiman, son of Bayazid, concluded an alliance with 
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tlie Emperor by the terms of \shich Salonika and | have kept down to modern times (Lainouche, 
a number of other towns on the coast uere gi\en ; Qut'/(/in’s mo/s snr /o dialdi./e espagnol parU par 
back to the latter (1403). After the death ot Su- ■ Us i^ruc/i/ds do SaU/iiijue^ in Reman. Forschund,:/:. 
Iaim 5 n, his brother Musa (1410 — 1413; hiul siege [ \oU xxiii.) and their religious and scholarly traditiun 
to Salonika, without being able to take it. Muham- ' (from 1515 they had tlieir printing press). Undei 
mad I also, after setting out from Serrea to attack | the benevolent rule of the Turks, Salonika became 
the city, had to abandon his plan as a ^e^ult of ; in the sixteenth century ‘•the mother of Judaism 
the rebellion of ^ail^ Badr al-bin. Towards the j Their number was then put at twenty thousand; 
end of his reign the pretender Dozme Miwtafa. | the cloth which they manufactured was snld 
coming from Wallachia, was defeated near Salonika ! throughout Turkey (Dernschw am, Tagebueh.^ ed. 
and found refuge within its walls. It was from . Babiuger, 1923, p. 107). Towards the end of the 
here that Mustafa began his conquests after the | seventeenth century, there was formed among them 
death of Muhammad I (1421). Mustafa being beaten, j the sect of the followers of Miabbetai Zabi, the 
Murad II turned his attention to the Greek empire 1 Cr\pto-Iew5 or Donmes [q. v.], which had such a 
and attacked Salonika in 1423. after a fiuitless i great cultural inrluence on the development of 
siege of Constantinople. But Andronicos Palaeo- ‘ modern Turkey since the Young Turk revolution, 
logos, son of .Manuel, governor of the town, there- 1 For the Ottoman empire, the possession of Sa- 
upon invited the \ enetians to take possession ) lonika was a source of great revenue, especially 
of it and sold it to them for fifty thousand ducats I from trade with the commercial nations of Europe. 
(Salonika at this time had forty thousand inhabi- j who by their capitul.itions obtained the right to 
tants). This act made the Turks withdraw for the ! have consulates there. The harbour has never 


time. Murad even recognised the sale in 1427, 
when a kind of capitulation was concluded between 
him and Venice by which the Turks were allowed 
to have a kadi in the town. Three years, later 
Murad laid siege to Salonika for a second time; 
the Turkish sources say he did this because of 
acts of piracy committed by Venetian ships on 
Muslims. T.he town fell after a siege of forty or 
fifty days in March, 1430 (the 29th according to 
Anagnosta and the 13^^ according to Venetian 
sources; the Turks only give the year 833, or — 
wrongly — 832). The capture was accompanied by 
looting and a general massacre which Murad had 
promised his soldiers; it has been chronicled by 
Johannes Anagnosta: Fe extreme Thessalonlccnsi 
excidio nan-atic (Bonn 1838). A Turkish fleet 
from Gallipoli had shared in the attack on the 


town. Venice was quick to recognise Turkish rul 
over Salonika and obtained in return freedom c 
trade for Venetian merchants in the Sultan's land* 
A great part of the population had been i 
favour of the Tuiks in order to escape the terrt 
of the Frank soldiery. The conqueror, moreove 
after the looting showed himself conciliatory. Ft 
the moment only one church, that of the Virgii 
was converted into a mosque (known as the Esl 
Djuma). The Monastery of St. John Prodomt 
seems to have become a mosque during one t 
the earlier Turkish occupations. In the centurit 
that followed, the majority of the gieat churcht 
were destined to be conveited for Mu.>Iini usag. 
The conquerors also demolished a number c 
churches to get materials for other building: 
Murad, for example, in 1430 built a bath in th 
centre of the town. To give the town a Muslii 
population colonists from Yenidje Wardar we. 
transplanted thither. Although the number of Turk 
mcreased, Salonika has never had a majoiity c 
Turks in its population. ^ ^ 


Ihe town was not long m again becoming 
important commercial centre. The immi 
Uon m the reign of liayazid 11 of a large numb 
befardim Jews and Maranos, expelled from St 
Portugal and Italy, contributed largely to its i 
mercial revival. There had previously been 
m Salonika (Benjamin of Tudela reckoned' 
hundred m 1170), but after the immigratio 
the fifteenth century the Jewish element bee 

Mth 'r- o The Jews also bro 

thither their Spanish language, Ladino, which 


I been a naval poit; it was only exceptionally 
1 visited by the Dttoman fleets (e. g. in 1715 
! the war with Venice; cf. Rashid, Ta/ikhi^ 

I Administratively Salonika has been since the lui- 
j kish conquest capital of an eyalet which has at 
I times included Serres and Drama. In the judicial 
hierarchy the Selanik Mollasf was one of the eight 
mollas of the sixth rank or mahhrcdj moRalai} 
(d'Ohsbon, Tab/, de Temp. 0th. ii. 271)- The 
Turks, however, never built great mosques theie 
as the Greek churches were sufficient. The MeA- 
lewi-l^ane to the north-west of the town is one 
of their best known religious buildings. A large 
part of the town consists of wakf properties 
founded by Ghazi Ewrenos 

With the decline of the Turkish empire in the 
nineteenih century, Salonika became more exposed 
to enemy attacks and foreign influences. For ex- 
i ample, in .\pril, 1807, the English fleet attempted 
I a landing there after the failure of the expedition 
against Constantinople (Zinkeisen, vii. 454 )- 
the second half of the century the Macedonian 
troubles began and Salonika became the theatie 
[ of the nationali-'t intrigues of the Slav elements, 
i while at the same time it was the centre of the 
j furkibh opposition. The administrative reform of 
1864 had created the wilayet of Salonika, which, 

, after extending as far as Elba=;an and Cskub, had 
been afterward-^ considerably reduced and in the 
end comprised only the san^aks of Salonika, 
l)rama and SerrC'. with a population in which 
Bulgarians weie in the majority. The as'^assination 

in 1876 of the Fiench and German consuls brought 

about European intervention in favour of the Slavs 
in lurkey (Conference of Constantinople). In 19°^ 
Salonika became the residence of Hilmi Pasha, 
who had been appointed inspector of reforms m 
Macedonia, assisted from 1903 by a Russian civilian 
agent an<l an Austrian representative. The town, as 
the result of European control, became less subject 
to the direct influence of Constantinople and thus 
became a hotbed on T urkish soil of Voung Turk 
propaganda, directed from Pans against ^Abd al- 
Hamid ; from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
ti^ry the Committee of Union and Progress 
had 71 Tef ?-akkl) held its meetings here in the 
Italian Masonic Lodge ; the constitutional move- 
ment among the gairisons of Macedonia had its 
centre here ; besides Turks, the Committee had 
Jewish members. In the night of 22 — 23 Jttlyi 
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1908, the constitution was proclaimed in Salonika, 
followed by the first revolution in Constantinople. 
The central section of the Committee had lemained 
in Salonika and organised in 1909 the suppre^bion 
of the counter-revolutionary movement, which bruke 
out in Constantinople on April Mahmud Shew- 
ket Pasha organised in Constantinople the con- 
stitutional troops, who entered the capital on 
April 24. “^Abd al-HamId, deposed on April 27, 
was sent to Salonika, where he remained till the 
Balkan War. The beginnings of the constitutionalist 
regime bear the stamp of its origin in a milieu 
where the Turkish element W’as in a minority., in 
as much as the Voung Turks began by proclaim- 
ing the equality of all races being under the 
Sultan's rule. 

Turkey lost Salonika in the Balkan War. The 
Greek army, commanded by the Crown Prince, 
crossed the Wardar after the battle of Vanitza 
and surrounded Salonika on Xovember 8, 1912. 
On the same day General Hasan Taksin Pasha 
surrendered the town to the Greeks through the 
mediati()a of the neutral consuls. Besides the Greek 
troops, some Bulgarian battalions also entered it, 
but by the peace of Athens (November 14, *913) 
Salonika, with the greater part of the wilayet of 
the same name, was incorporated in Greece. .-Xs 
a result of the Greek occupation not only the 
Turks but also a great many Jews migrated, es- 
pecially to Constantinople. The occupation by the 
allies in November, 1915, with the object of 
making it a base of operations against Bulgaria, 
is only of importance for Turkish history in as 
much as it contributed indirectly to the defeat of 
the Turks three years later. 

On the eve of the Greek conquest, Salonika 
had about 130,000 inhabitants, of whom 76,000 
were Jews and about 30,000 Muslims, the remainder 
being mainly Greeks and Bulgaiians, The com- 
mercial development had been greatly furthered 
in the nineteenth century by the railways con- 
necting it with Ni^, Cskub, Mooastir and Con- 
stantinople. The new harbour was opened in 1901: 
ships cannot approach the quay there. I'he ex- 
port of the products of almost all Macedonia (es- 
pecially tobacco) took place through Salonika as 
well as the import of European goods, which 
made it compete more and iiioie with Constantinople. 
-d-S an industrial towm , Salonika has veiy old 
established manufactures of cloth and carpets (rr- | 
kecesiy to which have been added silk- 
'veaving, glass-bowing and the manufacture of 
soap and faience. 

The town has many old monuments. Of 
classical buildings there remains practically nothing ■ 
^ut the triumphal arch of Galerius. The Byzantine , 
churches are numerous. Besides the Church of the 
ifgin, already mentioned, the principal are that 
of St. George, made a mosque in 999 (1590/159*% 
according to an inscription, and then called Or- 
f^dje ^amih ; that of St. Sophia, which became 
a mosque in 993 (1585) as Aya Sofia, and no- 
l^bly that of St. Demetrius, the patron of the city, 
m the central part of the town on the Rue Midhat 
Basha (governor of Salonika in 1873); 

® its erection is uncertain. Under Bayazid 11 it 
^as converted into a mosque and given the name of 
ASsimiye DjamiT (St. Demetiius-Kasim is a double 
cf. the art. ai.-kasim). Of the Byzantine wall 
which formerly surrounded the town the southern 
part no longer exists and is replaced by the great ■ 


' quay. The hill to the north-east of the town 
i bears an acropolis called Vedi Kule by the Turks. 
I A detailed description of the ancient monuments 
I of Salonika is given m 0. Trafaii ’s book, Topo- 
I ^raphie de Thessalouiqm^ Paris 1913. 
j Bibliography'. For the Byzantine pe- 
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1285. Descriptions: al-Idiisi, transl. A. 
Jauliert. Paris 1840, ii. 290, 296: The Itincrafy 
\ cf Benjamin of Tudela, eA. Adler, London 1907, 
p. II ; Hailidji Khalifa. Riimili und Eosna, 
Vienna 1812; EnTiyS Celebi deals with Salonika 
in vol. viii. of his Tyaz'els, inedited. Nicolo de 
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Amsterdam 1714, i. 203: Cousinery, Voyage 
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Leipzig 1910, p. I — 22. For the antiquities 
besides Tafrali's work: Diehl, Le Tourneau and 
' Sal.itin, Les monumeeits ehretiens de Silonique^ 
Pans 191 S; Sotirion, 'O vao; rot/ iytoo 
@STa-xMnx-a;, Athens 1 920. Also; von Hammer, 
//:se. de TEmp. OtF i-; Heyd, Histoire dtt 
ccmmerce dii Levant^ Leipzig 1S85 — 1886, vols. 

. i. and ii. ; de la Jonquiere, Histoire de V Empire 
Otloman. Paris 1914,1!.; KI. N'icolaides, Griechen- 
lands Anteil an den Balkankriegen. I’ieuna and 
' Leipzig J9I4- (J- 

SELANIKI, Must.ifa. Turkish historian. 

: He was born at Salonika (Turkish Selanik), and 
lost his father at Salonika in Dhu ’I-Ka^da 972 
' (1565/1560), while he accompanied the Beylerbey 
of Rumili, Shams! .\hmad IH^a, as a reader of 
the Kuraii {TVvlkh, p. Ii, line 6 ai> infra). He 
held a number of offices which are accurately 
enumerated in his work. 5\heii in 1584 
been for some lime secretary and dnvitdar of the 
Nishandji Mchmed Pa^a, he became secretary of 
the silt Ildar (silihdar i‘a/il‘i- cf. Taiikh. p. 235: 
Dhii T-Hidjdia 22, 995 = Xov. 23, 1586)^ then 
of the Sipahis-. then he was appointed riiznamedji 
(diarist) president of the auditofiice of the two holy 
cities (Jiaramain muhdsehc.lqisi) and quarter-master 
of the ‘court {miitetA rika). In October 1588 he 
was mihmdnddr of the Peisian prince Haidar who 
then lesided at Constantinople {Taiikh, p 261). 
In ShaTian, 1003 (1503/96), he «as inspector of 
the soldiers’ pav (cf. J. v. Hammer; G. 0 . F., iv. 
244). Finally he possibly held the function ol 
Anadolit muhasebedjesi (pre.sident of the treasury 
of Anatoli.i). The year of his death is not certain. 
Probably he died soon after lOoS (1599/^600) 

at Slamhul . , 

His work on histoiy, part of which was printed 
at Stambul in 12S1 [Tarlkh-i Sel.inlh Afnstafa 
Etendi, 14 folios, 351 pages octavo), begins with 
Sifar 971 (1563/64). and ends in 1008(1599/1600), 
I’t comprises ihe last jears of Sulaiman the Great, 
the reign of Selim II, Murad III and the first five 
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years of MehmeJ III Compuscil hi :he iiianncr 
of a diarv it is a minor of the e\cii’^ a: whirh 
the author a as present as an e\e-\Mt!icss. ilts 
office in the treasuiy supplied him with sta- 
tistic niateiials. Selanikf's \\ork is con-c'jucritK a 
very valuable souice for the seats 1565 — 151,0. 
It is to be regietted that the printed cii’i m tcl, 
a note at the end, p, 351; is earned nn t > the 
year 1001 only (l592'93, necause N.a'i.ma 'q. v' 
begins his sviirk svith this sear;. Ciimplete 
are preserved (apart fi.jin liiirarics in the Hast 1 at 
Upsala (cf. Tornbeig. Cl\/u\s a,i^'',p-is. ef /lit,. 
bilil. ycg. HUH', upsal.^ Lund 1S49. p. 190 sj . 
N^. 284) and at Vienna (Fltigel, L' e iriu,''.. p.rs. 
und tu>k. Hss. J:r K. K. ii. 246 .0;.. 

N“. 1030 H. O. 57). 

Bibliography. J. v. Hammer. G. O iii 
750: iv 16S. iSi, i'S5d, 243, 435 ; Hjemal al- 
Ilin, Othmanl'i Tarlkh -.kC-MiP.t, li-BiH. .''■ambal 
I 3 M- P 361 (not seiy valuable): .\hmed Kefik. 
'■Ahmhr -o^-SaiPatkiarlar -'900 — 1200). h-ambtil 
1924- p. 34 -t??. (Franz lisr.iNr.iR) 

SELDJUKS, a Turkish princels familv 
which ruled over sside territories in < entral and 
Kearer Asia from the xph to the xiu<h centurs 
The foUossing dynasties are distiiigui-hed : i. 1 he 
Great Seldjuks; 2. the Seldjuks of the dr-rk; 
3. the Seldjuks of Kirman: 4 the >eld|aks , 
of Syria and 5. the Seldjuks of Asia Minor I 
(al-Rum). 

Early History of the family. The an- 
cestor of these rulets svas Seldjuk b. DukakfTukak, 
called Tlinuryaligh. i.e. ‘with the iron boss", th.s 
Dukak svas a member of the Ghuzz tribe of Kinik. 
svhich is mentioned in the first place m the fist of , 
these tribes in al-Kashghari, Dhoan I.ughat al- , 
Twk. i. 56. The follnsving is told of him by Ibn ! 
al-AthiT, al-KamiL ed, Tornberg, i\. 322: ‘He ; 
was leader of the Ghuzz: they had implicit faith 
in him and they never contrailicted him in a j 
speech or neglected a command of his. Then it I 
happened that one day the king of the Turks i 
named Baighu collected his armies and svanted to \ 
march against the lands of Islam. Dukak spoke 1 
against it and after a long discussion the king of | 
the Turks insulted him ssith coar.se ssords. Dukak i 
then gave him a box on the ear and ss-ounded | 
him m the head. When the king’s servants sur- | 
rounded and tried to .seize him, he defended him- 1 
self and fought with them; his people gathered I 
round him and they separated from him (i.e. the 
king). The dispute between them was afterwards 
settled and Dukak remained with him.’’ A similar 
story IS then told of his son Seldiuk but the 
end IS different: SelcJjuk leaves the king with his 
people, enters the land of Islam and takes up his 
abode m the vicinity of Djand at the mouth of 
the Saihun According to Marquart, Ostlu, kuc/u 
Dmleklstudu,, p. 46, the Turkish title yabjhu is 
concealed tn Baighu and the reference here^s to 
the supreme chief of the infidel Ghuzz, uhom turn 
recognised the suzerainty of the Khakan of the 
Lighurs. It seems to me, however, that the whole 

t?/Vf%r ‘he settlement of 

he Mnfk near Ibjand. Whether this tiil.e. or at 
east Its chief Seldjuk, already professed Islam at 
his time IS equally uncertain although the story 
presupposes it; the conversion perhaps only took 
^ace after relations had been formed wdth the 
Muslim population of Djand. Some Russian scholars 
have expressed the opinion that the Seldjuks came to 


Islam through Christianity and in support t!.:- 
point to the Hihlical names of their >ons Mika il. 
Mfisa. Isiaii, to a casual remark m al-Ka',\;::: 
^ed Wusienfeld. ii. 394J and to the fat.t of the 
■spicad of ( hn'iianity among the l urks in 
jeCve, hut tradition makes no mention of it 

l’»)liliLaI cuioiitums in 1 ransuxania, where the 
>amanids and the Turkish Kaia-Khanids \\cr~: 
in*^ for the ma'terv. were favourable to the (.ievelop- 
ment of tlie puwer of >elcijuk and his Ghuz/ lli-.) 
became iinoKeJ in this feud and u>ually thc\ 
took the side of the Samanuis. but at tlie -wm.e 
time took the ojijiortunitv to further their ^ -.vn 
interests In ’he meanwhile s^eldjnk died in ij; p-I 
a^ed, it is said. 107 His sons above men 1 ‘'..'-I 
(some lecord-s aKo mention a fointh. Vanu' ‘e 
now find not in Hjand. but near Buldiara m Nar 
Buldiira (now called Nur Ata, X. K. of Bakhh:”.; 
cf. P.artliobi. Tutkcstari etc., p. 122), ab iit the 
375 ( 9 ^ 5 )- Hamd Allah al-KazwinT. 

ed. Browne* p. 434. states. Isia'il. w.tj^: 
proper n.ime w a.s .Vrslan, sceins to have assup :.l 
the b.ador-'hip among those sous. Sometimes the 
name is followed by Baighu, whmh is proL).'-oly 
also to be intcrpre'Ctl here as the title u: 
he Is mentioned simply by thi.s name in al-<’art.:i. 
ed. Barthold, p. 13. as the prince of the hLhP'z 
u'ho in 1003 assisted the ^amanid general Munta^r 
to victory over the Kara-khanids (cf Barth >li. 
Tu'ke^lan etc., p. 285) We next find him men- 
tioned as ally of 'Ali Tegm who had captured th.e 
cit\ of Irtul^aia. In 416 (1025) Mahmud of (ilia:na 
undertook a campaign into Transoxnnia to o^el- 
throw the latter and had a meeting with the 
Kara-khanid Kadir-T^an, with whom he came to 
an agreement regarding a common attitude towards 
die affairs of the district. On this campaign he 
sought information regarding the strength of the 
Seldjuk^. 'I'hcre is a well known anecdote w'h.ch 
tells how Arslan, when he was asked about 
the fiuestioiu showed him two arrows and said 
that 100.000 men would turn out if these two 
arrows weie sent round his people, and if the 
bow were added, as many as one could wish. Thi'' 
caused Mahniuf] some anxiety; he therefore C"!i- 
sulted his Hadjib, Arslan jjjadhib, us to wh.it 
should 1 )C rlone regarding these people. The laiu.r 
proposed that eacli man's thumb should be cut ott 
so that he could not draw the bow any longer, or, 
as Iltn al-Alhir adds, that they should all be drowned 
m the Ijjaduln. Mahmud thought this too inhuman 
and perhaps also impracticable; he thought it 
better to let them come across the Djaihun and 
scatter over wide tracts in Khurasan so that the) 
would be easily kept in control. He took Arslan 
back with him to (diazna and kept him a prisoner 
in the foi tress of Kalandjar in Multan as a hostage 
for the good behaviour of his people. These 
measures did not succeed in their aims, however, 
the f^huzz proved turbulent in spite of the seveie 
punishment which Ta^ F'arrash awarded to them 
(cf. al-Haihaki, Tarlkh ed. Morley, p- 544 )- 
I nder the leadership of their chiefs Vaghmur, 
K?2?1, Buka, Koktash etc. they withdrew from the 
jurisdiction of their (Thaznawid rulers and began 
raiding the lands of Islam. Damaghan, Samndn, 
al-Raiy, Isfahan, Maragha, Hamadhan and man) 
other towns in the ‘■Irak and Adharliaidj^n suftered 
from their incuThiions. These Gh uzz are alwa)'' 
called the '^Iraki Ghuzz by al-Baihaki, who says no- 
thing about Arslan in the part of his history 
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has survived to us, and distinguished from the 
Ghuzz who had remained in Transoxania, to whom 
he refers as the people of Tughrfl-Beg (this is 
the correct form, according to al-Kashghari, Dnoan 
etc., p. 400), Da’ud and the Niyaliyun. Tughril- 
Beg, Muhammad and ^aghri-Bcg iJa'ud are the 
sous of b. Seldjuk, who, according to some 

records, was early killed in the war with the in- 
fidel Turks; as to the Niyaliyun, these are the 
people of InM or Vinal , a maternal uncle of 
Tughr!l-Beg, so that probably the reading should 
be Vinaliyun. It is true that this Inal is mentioned 
nowhere else but his son Ibrahim b. Inal is well 
known and at first faithfully supported his two 
nephews. We hear little of Musa, Seldjuk’s third 
son, but his sons also supported Tughrtl-Beg. 

These Seldjuks lived in security in Nur Bukhara 
as long as ‘^All Tegin lived; as the pastures there 
were not sufficient for them, they received from 
Harun b. Altuntash, the governor of Kh^'arizm^ 
through the intermediary of the vizier Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Samad Abu Nasr, later 
vizier to the Ghaznawid Mas^ud, permission to 
dwell in Kh'»’arizm territory in winter. But when 
^Ali Tegin had died in 425 (1034) they came into 
conflict with his sons and successors, and, as Harun 
b. Altuntash was murdered soon afterwards and the 
then ruler of Djand, Shah Malik, attacked Kh'^’arizm 
by command of Mas^ud and put to flight the sons 
of Altuntash who were in open rebellion and 
with whom they sided, they found themselves 
forced to seek other lands to live in. They there- 
fore sent a written petition (cf. al-Baihaki, op, oit.,, 
P* 5^3) to the governor of Khurasan. Abu d-Fadl 
al-Suri (al-Suwari), notorious for his extortions, 
requesting him to ask Mas'ud to allot them the 
districts of Nasa and Tarawa. In this remarkable 
document Tughrfl, Da’ud and a third brother 
Paighu, already call themselves proteges of the 
Commander of the Faithful, These negotiations, 
which did not lead to the desired result, and the 
events that followed can be followed almost from 
day to day in al-Baiha^i’s narrative, but here we must 
be brief and refer the reader to the full account 
by Kazimirski in the preface to his edition of the 
Diwan of Minucihri. In brief, the result was an open 
i''ar^J)etween the Seldjuks and the Ghaznawids. 
Mas ud’s generals were repeatedly defeated and 
finally Mas'ud himself was routed in the battle of 
Dandanakan {Ramadan, 43 1 := May, 1040). By the 
end of 429 (Aug., 1038) the Seldjuks had taken 
^aisabur, the name of TughrTl-Beg was mentioned 
in the ^utba there and an ambassador arrived 
from the Caliph to complain of the ravages of the 
Iraki Ghuzz. The rule of the Great Seldjuks 
was established. 

I- The Great Seldjuks, 1038 — Ii 57 * 
Tuohr 5 l-Beg — 1063, Alp Arslan — *072, 
Malik-^ah — 1092, Mahmud and Barkiyakik — 
Malik-Shah II and Muhammad — iii 7 i 
Sandjar — 1157. 

The history of the individual rulers, with the 
exception of Mahmud and Malik-Shah II, whose ! 
names were only mentioned for a brief period in 
the khutba^ is dealt with in separate articles; here ■ 
a few general observations will suffice. As regards 
the expansion of the Seldjuk empire, the majoiity ; 
n the Muslim rulers of the eastern and central | 
provinces of the lands once ruled by the Caliphs 1 
submitted to Tughril-Beg, either voluntarily or under | 
compulsion. The rulers of ^urdjan and Tabaristan ■ 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, IV. 


had done this by 433 (1041/42); in 434(1042/43) 
Khwarizm w'as conquered and was followed by the 
other lands which form modern Persia. In 440 
(1048) Liparites, chief of the Abkhaz, was taken 
prisoner and raids were made into Asia Minor. 
In Ramadan, 447 (Dec , 1055), T^ gh riPs name was 
mentioned m the khutoa in Ba gh dad and at a 
ceremonial audience in 449 he was addressed by 
the Caliph, who had in the meanwhile married a 
daughter of his brother Caghri-Beg, as ‘‘King of 
the East and of the West”. The suzerainty of the 
Seldjuk Sultan was recognised throughout the Trak, 
in Mawsil and in Diyar-bakr. Under Alp Arslan 
the Seldjuk conquests reached to the Jaxartes and 
after the defeat of the Armenians and Byzantines 
almost the whole of Asia Minor passed to the 
Turks. Finally Syria was added and in 485 (1092) 
even UAdan and al-Vaman were conquered, although 
W'e can hardly talk of an effective inile of the 
Seldjuks in Arabia. Malik-Shah‘s death in the same 
year, the quarrels for the throne among his sons 
which followed, and the Crusades put a limit to 
their conquests. 

As regards the conquered territories, in many 
cases the conquered rulers continued to rule and 
paid tribute; in Kirman, and later also in Syria 
and Asia Minor, the princes who had conquered 
these lands set themselves up as independent rulers 
and did not trouble about the Great Sel^uks with 
whom they even waged \var (see below). The same 
thing happened in other outlying parts of the 
empire, which the Sultans, e.g. Alp Arslan in 458 
(1066), bestowed on their brothers and other re- 
latives as fiefs, with this difference that the latter 
did not succeed in founding dynasties. According 
to the Turkish view, the right to rule belonged 
to the whole family and the oldest member had a 
certain right as prinitts intsy ports to the obedience 
of his male relatives, but in a family with so many 
ramifications as that of the Seldjuks, harmony could 
not long be maintained. Even in the reign of 
Tughril-Beg his nephew IbiShlm b. Inal rebelled 
and if his brothers Caghri-Beg and Paighn re- 
mained faithful to him this was probably because 
he had no sons. His successor had to fight with 
Kululmfsh, son of Arslan and ancestor of the 
Seldjuks of Rum. It was the same in the reign 
of Malik-Shah, and after his death the rather brief 
leign of Barkiyaruk was marked by continual 
fighting with his uncle Tutush and his brother 
Muhammad. The empire of the Great Seldjuks 
therefore comprised strictly only the eastern pro- 
vinces of the former territory of the Caliphs, 
with the exception of Kirman. They had their 
residences in Isfahan, Baghdad, and under Sandjar, 
who handed over to his brother Muhammad s sons 
the rule over "Irak, Fars, Khuzistan and the western 
provinces, in Marw. The latter, the last of the 
Great Seldjuks, was more than once forced to use 
the sword to exert his authority as head of the family 
to settle disputes among his nephews; for the 
rest he was content with sovereignty over Khurasan 
and the eastern frontier provinces. On his wars 
with the Ghaznawids, the rulers of Transoxania, 
the Ghurids and the Ghuzz see the article sanojar, 
above. When he died childless in 552 (ii 57 ) 
the line of the Great Seldjuks came to an end. 

For Islam the rise of the Seldjuks meant the 
victory of the Sunni creed, as far as their 
power stretched, over the tendencies which 

had been gaining more and more ground under the 
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Buyids and Fatimids. The Buyids had, u is true, 
allowed the ‘Abbasid caliphate to continue a no- 
minal existence in Ba gh dad, but in 450 (105S) al- 
Basasiri [q, v.] had the name of the Fapmid caliph 
mentioned in the khutba in the 'Irak also. The 
Abbasid al-Ka im bi-Amr Allah had to leave 
Baghdad, and his palace there was plundered for 
several days. Tughrtl-Beg, who at that time already 
was on intimate relations with the Caliph, was at this 
time engaged in his struggle with Ibrahim b. Inal; 
as soon as the latter was taken prisoner and put 
to death, Tughril brought the Caliph hack to 
Baghdad. In the following period, notably in the 
later years of Malik-^ah, there was serious friction 
between the Caliph and the Sultan, but this did not 
have its roots in religious questions but rvas of a 
personal nature (cf. Houtsma, in the Journal of 
Indian History^ iii. 147—160). The Seldjuks re- 
garded the Caliph as such as the head of orthodox 
Islam whom they were called upon to defend with 
the swoid. They took energetic steps against the 
dangerous activities of the Isma'ills and furthered 
the interests of Sunni theologians, although in this 
respect it was not they themselves but their viziers 
notably the great Nizam al-Mulk [q.v.], that are 
entitled to most credit. Personally they were 
anything but fanatical Muslims, as is evident from 
the release of Liparites above mentioned and later 
of the Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes and 
from the treatment accorded their Christian subjects. 
It IS practically the same with the credit mven 
to some of the Sultans, e.g. Malik-Shah, for their 
patronage of learning; although untutored, they 
were able to esteem what they themselves did not 
possess. They therefoie entrusted the administration 
of their einpire to their viziers, who sometimes, 
like Nizam al-Mulk, governed with unlimited powers. 
In what spirit they did so, the latter himself has 
told us in \i\iSiyiisat-ndma. As regards art, very 

little of the architecture ofthe Seldjuks has survived 

still consi- 

derable remains from Sandjar’s reign. Taken all 

Lhle to"'" Seldjuk Sultans were 

able guide the rude Ghuzz people, whose chiefs 

c^Uil^tion! " "" Arabo-PersL 

11. The Seldjuks of the "Irak mR t,,,. 

After the death of Muhammad in 511 (ni8) his 
eldest son MahmUd, a thirteen year old boy,\n;! 
ceeded him as Sultan of the whole empire with 

front"’'""*'"”" and the northeastern 

Muh provinces, where, as already mentioned 
tide "f brother Sandjar ruled. After him the 

I h "'f d.aTd, 1,3,- 

r} ^ (according to al-Bundari 

£ - beginnrng of 

szo _ 1133) Mas'ld — tic2 Mai Ik' sSxu ri 
M53, MtTOtAn II - t,5Vsh.A ' 

IIOI, Arslan-shah TT.,/ J -o mJAH 

simply tools in the hands of their Itabe« 0^1^"" 
In keeping with the old Turkish cusfom 
sons of Muhammad, Mahmiid, Tughr Tla i^ad and 
Sulaiman, were each brought uo bh-, n 
Turkish Emir, who acted as tLir 30000^7^^ 

aud was therefore called Atabeg. The natural " ^*7 
was that encli of n, , . , natural result 

uat each of these Atabegs endeavoured to 


j gain the title of Sultan for the prince allotted to 
j him in order thereby to increase his own prestige, 
j The result was Ctmlinual wars between these 
I brothers, which were decided for a shoit time by 
the intervention of Sandjar in favour of one or 
other of the claimants. For the details of these 
, wars the reader is referred to the separate article> : 

; here we will only point out that the "AbbabiJ 
j Caliphs also became involved and that two of 
, them, al-Mustarshid [q.v.] and al-Raihid [q.v,]. 

I perished in them. This happened in the reign of 
. the valiant Sultan Mas"ud, but his successor Mu- 
I hammad II — Malik-^ah II only bore the title 
I of Sultan for three months — had to abandon 
I the siege of Baghdad in 551 (1157). The power 
' of the Caliphs began to rise again after this and 
the Seldjuk Sultan no longer lived in Baghdad 
but m Hamadhan. As a rule these Sultans, from 
I as early as Mahmud, were only nominal rulers, 
i The great Turkish Emirs held most of the pro- 
, vinces as military fiefs; the Sultans lacked the 
I money as well as the necessary troops to enforce 
i their authority, if their Atabegs for the time did 
I not assist them. To the latter also they entrusted 
’ war with foreign foes e.g. with the Crusaders in 
j Syria; they themselves had continually to contend 

■ with enemies at home. Some of these Emirs suc- 
] ceeded in founding a hereditary dynasty and 
^ making themselves independent with the title 
j Atabeg, .Shah or Malik. Among the latter we may 
! reckon the Crlukids in Mardin and Hisn Kaifa 

■ and the Armandiahs in I^ilat, who had already 
succeeded in doing so in the preceding period, 
and among the former the Zangids in al-Ma\'.^d 

i and other places, the Salgharids in Ears and the 
I Atabegs of A^arbaidjan. The first of these Atabegs, 

I Shams al-Din lldegiz [q.v.], married the widow of 
, Tughrfl I and when Sulaiman ^ah died in 1161 
had his ''tep.son Arslan b. Tughr?l proclaimed Sultan, 
but without affording him any authority. When he 
later threatened to become dangerous, Pahlawan, 
son of lldegiz, had him disposed of by poisoning him 
and raised his minor son Tughrll II to the throne 
(57^ — 1175). When the latter had grown up 
and Pahlawan was dead, he endeavoured to enfoice 
his authority but was not a match for Kfz?l Arslan, 
the successor of Pahlawan, although he defeated 
the troops of the latter's ally, the Caliph, at Daimarg 
in 584 (1188). He was taken prisoner by 
Arslan after whose death he was restored to liberty, 
but fell shortly afterwards in a fight with the troops 
of the ^warizm ^ah Takash (590= 1194)- 
III. The Seldjuks of Kirman, 1041 — 1186. 
The ancestor and founder of their line was KaWL'RO 
Kvra Arsla.n-eeg, a son of Caghn-Beg "ho 
went to Kirman with his Ghuzz about 433 (i04‘) 
and a few years later (440= 1048/49) occupied 
the capital Bardasir. He then waged further wars 
on his own account with the Shabankars, with 
the Kufs in the Garmsir (the hot coast region) 
and even became lord of 'Oman without troubling 
much about Jughrll-Beg. When the latter’s brother 
Alp Arslan succeeded to the throne Kawurd made an 
attempt (45q — 1067) to pose as an independent chief, 
but submitted when Alp Arslan hurried in person to 
Kirinan to force him to obedience. On Alp Arslan’s 
7 thought, presumably as the oldest member 
Q that he had himself a claim to the 

throne, and led his army against Malik- 
Sfiah but suffered a terrible defeat in the vicinity 
ot Hamadhan where he was taken prisoner and 
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afterwards strangled (466 = I074)* victor then 
in his turn marched on Bardasir where hrst Kir- 
mao-^ah and later Sultan-Shah, the sons of Kawurd, 
had assumed the reins of government ad interim^ 
but wiihdiew when the latter showed himself sub- 
missive and left him in possession of his father's 
doiiiinioDS. Sultan-Shah reigned till 477 (10S4) and 
was followed by Turan-miah — 1097. Iran ^ah 

— 1 100 (i loi), Arslan-^ah — 1 142, Muhammad 

— 1156, Tughril-shah — 1 169, Bahram-:^ah and 

ARSLAN-^AH II 1176, TrRAN SHAH II — 1 1 83. 

Muhammad-shah — 1186. The end of the dynasty 
was brought about by the arrival of a body of Qhuzz: 
the Ghuzz after the defeat of Sandjar had fallen like a 
devastating deluge on the provinces of Persia and went 
wherever the weakness of authority seemed to offer 
them a chance of gaining rich booty. In Kirman. 
where anarchy was practically complete under the 
last Seldjuks, they had an easy task, routed Turan- 
^ah who marched against them and went plundering 
up and down the country. When the latter was 
murdered his successor Muhammad-Shah soon 
found himself forced to leave the country to seek 
help from neighbouring princes, w’hich was, however, 
not granted him. A Ghuzz prince, known by the 
name of Malik Dinar, then became lord of Kirman. 

IV. The Seldjuks of Syria, 1078 — 1117. 

After the MarwanidNasrofHalab in 463(1070/71) 
had submitted to Alp Arslan, a body of Tuiko- 
mans under Ats!z b. Abak (or Awak) invaded 
Palestine, captured Ramla and Jerusalem and the 
rest of Judaea with the exception of ‘^Askalan, 
where the Fatimids held out. He then turned his 
attention to Damascus which he was, however, not 
able to take till 468 (1076). An attempt made 
by him to conquer Egypt in the following year 
failed; he was routed by the Fatimid general Badr 
al-Djamall [q. v.] and was next so hard pressed 
in Syria that he appealed for help to Tutu^ 
b. Alp Arslan, who came to S)ria in 470 
and Damascus was handed over to him (471 = 
1078). Tutush then treacherously murdered Atsiz 
and became lord of the town himself. .An attempt 
to take Halab failed; the then lord of this cit\\ 
the Ckailid Muslim b. Kurai^ even attacked 

him in Damascus (475 = 1082), and when the 
latter had fallen in battle with the Seldjuk of A'sia 
Minor, Sulaiman [q.v,] (478=1085). Malik-Shah 
himself hastened to Halab and installed Aksonkor, 
the ancestor of the Zangids there, as goveinor, to 
the great vexation of Tutush who had in the 
meanwhile disposed of his rival for the possession 
of the town, Sulaiman, in an encounter at ‘Ain 
Salm (Sailam r), not far from Halab (479 — 1086), 
where the latter met his death. It was only the death 
ofMalik-Shah(485=l092) that enabled him to gratify 
tis ambition, to make great conquests and to set 
up as a claimant to the sultanate against his nephew 
[q.v.], till he finally was defeated in 
408 (1095) and fell on the battlefield. For details 
see the article Tutush. His son Ridwan [q.v.] 
^ t?^ became lord of Halab and another son, Dukak 
(the statement in Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Topper, ii. 
0^1 that he was Uukmak is wrong), of Damascus. 

he latter died soon after in 497 (1104) but the 
real power lay in the hands of his Atabeg, Tugh- 
US'O [q. V.], who next had the tead for a 

^ Oft time in the name of an infant, then for 
u brother of Dukak, named Artash (in Ibn al- 
Dir called Begtash), then made himself inde- 
pendent and founded the Build [q. v.] dynasty 


Ridwan of Halab died in 507 (1114); he was 
followed by his son Alp Arslan who was soon 
afterwards murdered by his servant Lu'lu^ The 
latter then had his brother Sultan-Shah proclaimed 
Sultan but was himself murdered in 511 (u 17). 
The inhabitants then handed over the town to 
llghazi [q.v.] and Seldjuk rule came to an end. 

V. The Seldjuks of Asia M in 0 r (al-Rum), 

1077—1302- 

The ancestor and founder of this dynasty was 
Sulaiman b. Kutulm!sh e. Arslan (Israil) e. 
Selljuk. His father Kutulmish was one of the 
Seldjuk paladins under Tughr!l-Beg but later rebelled 
against Alp Arslan, and in the end fell on the 
battlefield near al-Raiy (456=1064). Sulaiman 
himself came to Asia Minor after the great battle 
of Malazkird (1071) (in which the Byzantines suf- 
fered a terrible defeat and their emperor was takea 
prisoner), like so many other Turkish emlis. -ivith 
the intention of making new conquests there and 
founding a kingdom. Being a prince of the ruling 
family he was successful in his aim and we there- 
fore find him prince of Nicaea about 1077 when 
the fighting for the Byzantine throne seemed to 
give him a fine opportunity to play a prominent 
part. When this hope was thwai ted by the accession 
of Alexius Comnenus, he turned eastwards, took 
the town of Antakiya from the Aimenian PhiU- 
retus (477=1085), was thereby brought into conflict 
with Muslim b. Kuraish [q.v], and, after the con- 
quest and death of the latter, w-ith Tutush, which 
brought about his death in the following year 
(1086). These events caused Malik-Shah to make 
the journey to Halab to arrange matters there and 
i elsew-here, e.g. in Antakiya and Edessa. Siilaiman's 
' son, Kilfdj Arslan, w-as taken b,ack by him on his 
return, and only returned in the reign of Barkiyaruk 
after Malik-Shah ‘s death to Asia Minor, We have 
only scanty information in Arabic sources regarding 
events in the interval in Asia Minor, so that we 
have to lely on By.antine, Syrian and Armenian 
' originals. We cannot go into these heie, nor is 
this the place to deal w-ith the history of Ktlidj 
' Arslan and his successors; the reader is referred 
to the separate articles. Here we give only their 
names and lengths of reign ; KIlidj Arsl.an^ I — 
1107, M\hk-sh.ah and MaS^CD — it 55 : RiLlPJ 
Arslan H — 1192 (Interregnum, see 

RUKN AL-DIN SuLAIM.AN II — 1204; KfLIDJ 
I Arslan III and GHiY.TrH ai.-DIn Kaikhusbaw 
i I — 1210, 'Izz AI.-UlN KAIKaTs I 1219 : 

' ^ALA AL-DI.N KaIKOB.AD — 1237: 

: Kaikhuskaw H — 1245. 'IZZ al-DIn K.mkats 
' H (for several years [see the article] with his two 
I brothers) - 1256, Rukn al-DIn Kiudj Arsla.n 

jV 1266, GniVATH al-Din Kaikhusraw III 

12S4, GiHYA'i n al-DIN MasTd II and 'Alt 

al-DIn KaikobaL) III down to the year 702 (1302). 

l ire kingdom of these Seldjuks underwent many 
vicissitudes'’ of fortune. More than once its fall 
seemed imminent, but it levived again until finally 

it sank into insignificance w ith the Mongol inyasum 

; and collapsed altogether. Sulaiman's capital, Xicaea, 
i was lost in the First Crusade in 1097 and never 
' belonged to the Seldjuks again and with thi= ended 
Turkish rule in the whole of westein Asia Minor 


Turkish alaan. aa* — . . , 

as the Byzantines under the Comnenoi again broug.it 
this region under their sway and wTie a e to 
retain it throughout 
In the south-east 
the rest of the 


the Seldjuks were cut off from 
Muslim world by the Christian 
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principalities of Antakiya and Edessa, which had 
recently arisen, and by the rise of the kingdom 
of Little Armenia. Practically only the interior of 
Asia Minor was left to them and even there they 
were not the only rulers, as they had dangerous 
rivals in the Danishmandids [q. v.]. Ktlidj Arslan’s 
thrust towards al-Mawsil came to an inglorious 
end with his premature death. It was his son 
Mas'ad who first succeeded in founding a securely- 
established dominion in Konya, after overcoming 
his brothers, and gradually extending his power. 
His successor Kflidj Arslan II continued his work 
and forced the Danishmandids to submit to his 
rule, although the powerful N'ur al-Din took up 
their cause. He was also not unsuccessful in his 
wars with the Byzantines and succeeded in inflicting 
a severe reverse on the Emperor Manuel in the 
vicinity of Muriokephalon (the pass of Cardak) 
(572 = 1176). But when he grew old, he became 
a pawn in the hands of his numerous sons, each 
of whom ruled a territory of his own ; in addition, 
the Crusaders invaded his lands and even captured 
the capital Konya (1190). He died soon after this 
in 1192 while with his youngest son Ghiyath al- 
Din Kaikhusraw and left his kingdom in a state 
of complete anarchy, as his sons were fighting 
among themselves. In the end one of them, Rukn 
al-Din Sulaiman, lord of Tokat, succeeded in over- 
coming his other brothers and taking Erzeram 
from the Soltukids. He then granted this town 
to his brother Tughr!l-Sliah, who ruled there till 
his death in 1225 as an independent ruler and 
had coins struck in his own name there. His son 
Djahan-Shah was, however, dethroned by Kaikobad I 
during the war with the Khwanzm-shah Djalal 
al-Din and his kingdom incorporated in the victor’s. 
After an unsuccessful war with the Georgians Rukn 
al-Din died and his brother Ghiyath al-DIn, who 
after many wanderings had found a refuge with 
the Byzantines, ascended the throne. This happened 
about the time that the Latin kingdom was being 
founded in Byzantium and this gave him a fine 
opportunity to extend the power of the Sel^juks. 
In 1207 he seized the important harbour of An- 
talia and his successor Tzz al-Dln Kaika’us also 
took Sinope. The Turkish empire was thus opened 
to world trade ; relations were established with 
the Italian merchant republics; the export of the 
valuable products of the district and the through- 
commerce with Little Armenia assumed gieat pro- 
portions and “Turkey” at that time became con- 
sidered the richest land in the world. The Greek 
princes of Nicaea and Trebizond and the kings 
of Little .\rmenia in Cilicia pledged themselves 
to pay tribute either voluntarily or under compulsion. 
The Ortukids and Aiyubids in the border cities 
of the south-east frontier recognised the suzerainty 
of the Seldjuks on their coins and in the khutba. 
The Sultans and their great emirs vied with one 
another in the erection of splendid buildings, 
mosques and madrasas, bridges and caravanserais. 
In brief, the Seldjuk kingdom passed through a 
period of glory such as had not been seen m 
Asia Minor for centuries; but the picture was not 
without its other side. The luxurious life of the 
rulers made them weak and effeminate ami aroused 
the indignation of the lower classes and of the 
devout. Even Kaika’us I and Kaikobad I, although 
they were able rulers, had to rely in their military 
enterprises on foreign, Greek, Armenian and Arab 
mercenaries; this became still more the case wheii 


the worthless Kaikhusraw II ascended the throne 
(1237). In the meanwhile the .Mongol deluge h.;! 
reached the frontiers of .-Vsia Minor. Erzerum, the 
frontier fortress, fell before their onslaught anl. 
soon afterwards the Turkish army suffered an 
ignominious defeat at Kozadagh (1243)- 
of the kingdom was thereby decided. It is true 
that a peace was concluded and the Sultan granted 
an appearance of independence on payment ui .a 
huge tribute, but the wealth of the land contin- 
ually stimulated the covetousness of the Mongols 
and incited them to new raids, pretexts for which 
w'ere given by the struggles for the throne among 
the sons of Kaikhusraw. In the end, in the reign 
of HalagO, a partition of the kingdom was drann 
up w'hereby ‘‘Izz al-Din was to rule on the one 
and Rukn al-Din on the other side of the K;zd 
Irmak, but when the former entered into secret 
negotiations with the arch-enemies of the Mongol-, 
the Egyptian Mamliiks, an end was soon put to 
hts rule and he had to seek a refuge in Byzantium. 
Rukn al-Din henceforth ruled alone but the real 
power was exerted by Mu^in al-Din Sulaiman ui.h 
the title of Parwana, as agent for the Mongols, 
and when Rukn al-Uin became inconvenient to 
him he had him put out of the way in 1266 so 
that he might rule all the more unchecked in t •£ 
name of Rukn al-Din’s infant son Ghiyath al-Din. 
In the meanwhile the Turks began to rise agana- 
the Mongols in Laranda and elsewhere. A titimb^er 
of Turkish Begs therefore appealed to the Mami.:K 
Sultan Baibars [q. v ] and proposed that he shoul 
send an expedition into Asia Minor, where e 
would find the whole population on his side,^ il 
only the Mongol troops stationed in the councr) 
had once been defeated. Baibars agreed, defeats, 
the Mongols in the bloody battle of Albist 5 n an 
advanced as far as Kaisariya (i 277 h 
wana and the Sultrln held aloof and the 
did not move ibO that Baibars was forced by ' 
of supplies to retire again and leave things 
they had been before. Soon afterwards Aba 'a 
appeared in Asia Minor and took fearful vengeance 
on the Turks, who, as he thought, had conspire ^ 
with the Egyptians. The Parwana also had to pay 
for his inactivity with his life. The Mongol reginie 
now became stricter. Mongol financial ofticu. s 
settled the taxation which for the most part 
used to maintain the troops stationed in the country. 
The Seldjuk Sultans, whose names appeared on 
the coins down to 702 (1302), had no longer any 
authority worth mentioning. The turbulent fur 'i^ 
emirs, among whom the Hanu Karaman and t ic 
Banu Ashraf played the most prominent part, were 
more than once brought to periods of obedience 
by ruthless punitive expeditions led by the Mongo 
princes Kiingkaratai and GaikhatQ, only to 
again from their retreats and found indepen en 
emirates when Mongol sovereignty hnally dimi- 
nished in power. In this w'ay there arose on tie 
ruins of the Seldjuk empire a dozen Turkoman 
dynasties, on which see the separate articles. Ine 
last descendants of the Seldjuk family of whoni 
we have historical notice are found in Sinope an 
' perhaps in Alaya. The KfHdj Arslan b. Lutfibeg, 
who had to yield in 876 (1471 — 1472) to the 
Ottoman general Gedik Ahmed Pa^a, was deporte 
w'ith his whole family to Stambul and had Gu 
muldjina allotted to him by the Sultan as 
[q. V.] but afterwards fled to Egypt, presumably 
belonged to the old family of rulers. 
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Bibliography. On the sources for Se!- 
diuk history see K. Sussheim, PioUgonuna zu 
einer Ausga^e dcr im B. M. zu LonPon ycr- 
zoakrten Chronik Jes stldschukischin KiiJu!. 
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al-Din. Husrat al-Fatra iLuiSCsrat al-Fitra\ m 
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al-Sudur wa-Ayat al-Surur.^ ed. Mulj. 
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1910; E. Dulaurier, Chronique do Matthicu 
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Coins, Inscriptions, Art. On the Selju; 


coins see the well known catalogues by Lane- 
Poole, Dorn, Ghahb Beg, Ahmed Tewhid etc. 
Inscriptions in M. Sarre; Reise in Kleinasien., 
Berlin 1896; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabeje 
F Asie Mineure^ in the Reriie Semit., vol ii. and iii. ; 

J. H. Loytved, Konia. Inschriften der seldsch. 
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pour till corpus inscr. arab.. vol. iii., Cairo 1910, 
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Khalil Edhem, Kaisailya Shehrt Mebani-i Flaniiye 
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Zukovski,’ Racvalini starago Merica, St. Peters- 
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H. Saladin and G. Migeon, \\ oerraan, E. Uiez, 
Strzvgowski etc. Since Deguignes, Histoire gene- 
ral/ des Huns, des Turcs, des Hogols et djs aidi es 

Tartaris ouulinUux etc,, 1756 1758 ' 
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vestiizated the historv of the Seldjuks, although 
in tS; works on lustory by Weil Muir A. 
Muller, d'Uhsson, Howorth, Bartliold etc there 
is much information on the subiect. For the early 
history of the dynasty Kazirairski s already men- 
tioned preface to his edition of the DV.can ^ 

Minucthri is of Houtsm^s 

history of the Seldjuks 
synopsis (from Recueil, vol. i.) 

vxxix 36’— 4''>2'. for that of the Seldjuks of Rum, 

Ss\he Ibove quoted works of Huart von 
Berchem, Khalil Edhem etc., see . Kedjib A=im 
TiTToi/kllU p. 406-445 i Huart, vi l 

des derciches tourneurs. Pans 1S97; ^o-, ^ 
ids des derciches tourneurs, Pans 
SELEBES. [See Celebes], ^ Tra- 

SELEFKE, the ",-“,^pital of the 

chaea or Cihciae, a small to , .y^s 

rf SiX'cu. 300 ..'c, Th, 

miles from its mouth. In it i= a ,, , 

out of the rock and coverea ny 

IS a great cistern caned 0 j^queduct which 

broad -d deep and o long ^ 

brought the water to it has Dee . 


,ght the ; ;;; „,osque dating 

are numerous ancieii ^ ormallv con- 


from 


'"b"; the town - actuMiy ^con- 
quered by al-Ma^mun but ^ 0 °° "mountain 

^here is a . “:;:‘;e:doned by Ynkut, 

(xitb centur>). Ihe to _ iffilt ii. 44 t under 

HiFiiam, iit. 1 19, Harusidal-ltUla, 44 , 
the name Salaghus. mountainous, 

The district, for the most 

contains 3 ualpya^ l-dj SieTvaghda is given 
in the Sal-nami °f .d ^ has now' 

as the capitol o of hs inhabitants is 

onlv two nahiya. t p, • ^s The exports are 

24 860 of whom 1032 are Christians .oavse carpets 

the abundant ' xhe people in 

and s.acks are mtinuHctu ed th 

the hills rear caule ^ to Cyprus 

farmers. The j inlands of the archipel- 

and 'Vas administered like A Admiral) [q. v.]. 

ago by Djawad, 

Bibliography . A" ^ ; Hadjdji 

Lughdti, Constantinople 1314^ Fiasheri, 

Khalifa, 5 "-"“"'‘'lPq . Texier, Asie Mineure, 
Kdmusal-.iHTim, iv. 2604, ’ 

reprinted 1882, p- 724 - 
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SELIM I, ninth sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire, known in history as Yawuz t'ultan 
Selim, reigned 918 — 926 (= 1 512— i 520). He 
was one of the sons of Bayazld II. hoin in S72 
(= 1467/68) or S75 (= 1470/71) (S.-ij/;/.''-/ 'Utli- 
mani^ i. 38). Towaids the end of his father’s 
reign, he was governor of the sandjak of Trebizond. 
Although his brother Ahmed, older than he but 
younger than prince Korkud, had been designated 
his successor by Bajazid, Selim also cheiished 
designs on the thione, knowing that he had the 
suppoit of the greater part of the armv. Civil war 
finally broke out between the two brotheis as a 
result of the nomination of Selim's son Suleiman 
as governor of Boll. Ahmed piotested and the 
sandjak of Kaffa in the Crimea was then given 
to Suleiman. Selim soon afterward.s (1510) went 
to join his son in Kaffa and lefusing to obey 
Bayazid. who had ordered him to return to Trebi- 
zond, he went to Adri.anople in March, 1511, 
with a body of Tatar troops. He then asked for 
a sandjak in Rum-ili. Only after the Sultan had 
made up his mind to send troops against his son, 
did Selim consent to retire, after receiving the 
sandjak of Semendere as a result of negotiations 
conducted through the mediation of Mewlana Xnr 
al-Din Sarikurz [q. v.]. But he soon took the field 
again, giving as a pretext the rebellion of Shah 
K.uU or Sjtaitan KuU [q. v.] in Asia Minor. This 
time he was defeated on August 3 near Corlu by 
his father’s troops and again sought refuge in the 
Crimea with his father-in-law, Kh5n Mengh Giray. 
But the Janissaries in the capital were in favour 
of Selim ; they forced prince Ahmed, who had 
advanced against Constantinople, to letreat (August 
21). The attempts of Ahmed and Korkud to profit 
by the absence of their brother only increased 
the latter’s popularity. Selim theiefore left the 
Crimea in January, 1512, and reached Constanti- 
nople in April, vvheie the Janissaries had openly 
declared for him. Bayazid in vain attempted to . 
open negotiations. He was dethroned on .Safar 8. ' 
gi8 (April 25, 1512), by a great mob of'Selim’s ' 
partisans and died a month later on the way to 
Demotika (see the art. B.siYAZlD U). 

Selim employed the first year of his reign in 
exterminating his brothers and nephews. By July. ‘ 
1512, he had set out against Ahmed and his son ' 
'Ala" al-Din, who had taken Brussa; he put them j 
to flight, but did not capture them. Ahmed en- 
trenched himself in Amasia. An attempt by Selim 
to take him by surpiise there failed, probably 
through the treachery of the Grand Vizier, Mustafa 
Pasha [q. V.]. The latter in any case was executed 
and replaced by Hersek Ahmed Pasha. On No- 
vember 27, five nephews of the sultan were exe- 
cuted at Brussa, sons of his deceased brothers 
Mahmud, 'Alam-shah and Shahin-shah. In the end 
Korkud, who had lied to the sandjak of Teke 
was captured and put to death. The' same fate 
overtook Ahmed, who, after several successes, was 
finally defeated and captured on the plain of 
\ eiii ^ehir (April 24, 1515). 

Peaceful relations with Venice, Hungary and 
Rmssia were maintained as a lesuit of negotiations 
conducted by the embassies which the.se powers 
had sent to Constantinople and Adiianople The 
warlike spirit of .Selim found an outlet m the 
east, where Shah Isma'il [q. v.] bad founded the 
powerful empire of the Shi'i Safavvids. Isma'il had 
supported the cause of prince Ahmed and had 


given a^ylum to the latter’s son Murad. Isnuil. 
moreover, had many partisans in the element 

in Asia Minoi. ili.i own dynasty owed its succe'-- 
to the KlziUbaih of Anatolia, who had rebelled 
only lecently under Shah-Kuh against Sudan 
Hayazid. hclini, urged either by hatred of Isma il 
or by his zeal for orthodoxy, began a systematic 
persecution of the Shi is in hi’^ empire, dlie total 
number killed or imprisoned was forty thuusend. 
according to all the Turkush souiccs. War was 
inevitable aftei this. t.>n March 20, 15 ^4- 
Sultan left Ailrianople and a month nfter the whole 
army met on the plain of Vefu Shehir. Duun;^ 
this time Selim had begun with a declaration 01 
war his celebrated correspondence with Shah Isma'il 
in a senes of letters written in an elegant ^■.^le 
and insulting and provocative m their contents 
(see the MuNskaat of Feridun Bey. i. 374 
which often resulted in the immediate slaUj^b'er 
of their bearers. At the same time he had tur.ied 
to ^L'baid Khan, prince of the Uzbeks, to incite 
him to w'ar agnin.-t the Shah. The Turkish army 
marched by Konya, Kaisariye (where ^\la' ib 
Dawla of the Dhu ‘1-Kadr dynasty showed little 
enthu.«5ia«m to a>vsi.«»t the expedition) and 
while the fleet went to Trebizond with the com- 
missariat. After Erzin^jan the Janissaries began tu 
murmur at the length of the campaign, but Se.'ni 
restoied his authnrity with a few executions, llie 
Shah's army was not met till the plain of Caldiran 
[q. V ] between Lake Urmiya and Tabriz. Here on 
Radjab 2, 920 (August 23, 1514)1 Persian 
army was utterly routed by the Ottoman, mainly 
through the latter s superiority in ariilleTy. Isma'il 
fled, leaving the whole of his haiem in the hands 
of the victor. On September 5, Selim entered 
Tabriz. He left it by the 134', carrying off 
treasures and several hundred artisans, to spend 
the winter at Kara-Bagh, but the opposition of the 
Janissaries forced him to resume the road to 
Anatolia. He went via Kars and Baibiirt, where 
Bfytkii Muhammad Fey had been left with a force. 
Selim himself went into winter quarters at Amasia- 
the Janissanes. who had begun to mutiny once 
more owing to the shoitnge cf food, were sent to 
Constantinople. These disorders resulted in the 
dismissal of the Grand Vizier and the raising to 
the office of F^adim Sinan Pasha, Beylerbey 0 
Anatolia (Octobei, 1514;. During the same year 
the Sandjak'Bey of Semendere had driven back a 
Hungaiian invasion near Belgrade. 

The year 1515 wa.s marked by the conquest of 
I eastern Anatolia and Kurdistan. Selim, who ha 
assumed the title of Shah after his victory (accoid- 
j mg to the coins), went in person to Kumakh or 
I Kemakh [q.v.] which he took in May and tiiGii 
i returned to Siwas. F'rom here he sent the new 
I Grand Vizier against the aged '^Ala’ al-Pawda, lor 
I of the rffiu ’1-Kadr [q.v.]. Selim had previously, 

1 m the autumn of 1514, invested ^Ali Beg, nephew 
j of ^Ala’ al-DawIa, wdth the sandjak of Kaisarive 
and 'All had defeated and killed Sulaiman, son 0 
'Aia^ al-Dawla. Gn lune 1 2, 1515, Sinan Pasha 
defeated the Tjlm ’FKadr army in the plain of 
Goksiin. 'Ala'' al-Dawla was killed and hi-s four 
sons captured and executed. The conquest of the 
; land of the Dhu’l-Kadr, including the fortiesse^ 0 
j Albistan and Mar'ash. was one of the causes 0 
1 the war with the Sultan of Egypt, who had been 
i recognised as suzerain of this dynasty. Selim then 
I returned to Constantinople, which he reached on 
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July 17; there he had executed several high offi- 
cialb accused of having incited the rebellion of the 
Janissaries, including the Kadi ^^sker and the poet 
Dja'^far telebi [q. v.]. In August a great fire 
destroyed a part of the capital and was followed 
by more executions. 

After the battle of Cald!ran, the Begs of Kur- 
distan [q. V.], the population of which was for the 
most part Sunni, declared for Selim : the inhabitants 
of Diyar Bakr and other towns had opened their 
gates to the Turks, but the citadels of seveial 
towns (e, g. Mardinj were still occupied by Persian 
garrisons. B!y!kl! Ivluhammad, who had been ap- 
pointed Beylerbey of L>iyar Bakr, had been given 
military control of the country and the historian 
Idris Bitlisi, himself a Kurd, had been appointed 
to assist him as high commissioner for civil admini- 
stration. in the beginning of 1515. however, the 
Persian general Kara t^an, brother of the former 
governor of Diyar Bakr, Ustadjli Oghlu killed 
at Caldiran, was sent to reconquer the country. 
He besieged Diyar Bakr, but was forced by Bfyikli 
Muhammad to raise the siege in October. 1515. 
At the beginning of 1516, Kara Khan was defeated a 
second time near Koc Hisar between '^Urfa and 
Kisibin by Muhammad and the Kurdish Begs, a 
battle in which Kara Khan himself was killed. In 
this way the towns of Kharput, Maiyafarikin, Bitlis, 
Hisn Kaifa, Diyar Bakr, “^LTfa, Mardln, Djazira 
and the lands farther south as far as Rakka and 
Mawsil fell into Ottoman hands, the conquest being 
completed in the reign of Suleiman I. 

In the capital, Selim had been busy with the 
construction of a new fleet and arsenal under the 
direction of Piri Pasha, while he had reorganised 
the corps of Janissaries so as to secure a more 
effective control over the higher ranks of this tur- 
bulent soldiery. These were the preparations for 
a new expedition against Persia. The Sultan left 
Constantinople on June 5, 1516, and went first 
to Konya; Sinan Pasha, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief, W'as awaiting him in Alhistan. 
In the meanwhile, the Sultan of Egypt, Kan^^uh 
al-Ghuri [q, v.], disturbed by Selim's annexation 
of the lands of the Dhu 'l-Kadr, had left Ins capital 
on May 18 with a large army with the object of 
supporting Shah Isma^il and retaking Mar'ash. 
Selim, having learned of the arrival of Kansuh at 
Aleppo (August, 1516), was the first to send am- 
bassadors. The latter were not at first well received, 
but returned with an offer of mediation in the 
'''Ur with Isma^il. Selim did not accept the proposal; 
on the contrary, he sent back with contumely an 
envoy of the Sultan of Egypt after executing his 
companions. In the end Selim set off via '"Aintab, 
^pturing towns like Malatiya on his line of march. 

e met the Egyptian army on the field of Dabik 
L^- v.], north of Aleppo. On August 24 (on the 
date see Isiam^ vi. 389, note 4) the Egyptians 
''ere completely routed in a short battle; their 
efeat was due to dissensions among their troops 
and the superiority of the Ottoman artillery. 
Nansuh himself fell either in or after the battle, 
unus Pasha had been sent by Selim against Kha'ir 
governor {tnahk al-umaia^') of Aleppo; the 
utter surrendered the town to the Ottomans without 
striking a blow. Selim encamped for eighteen days 

the Kok Maidan, near Aleppo, and then resumed 

march via Hama and Hims to Damascus, which 
s Mamluk Begs had abandoned on September 
^2. Damascus was surrendered by negotiation with 


the traitor Htaur Beg and he occupied the town 
on the 26th. Selim stayed about two months here 
and ordered among other edifices a mosque to be 
built over the tomb of Muhyi al-Din b. al-'Arabi. 
On October 22, the Mamluks in Cairo had chosen 
their new Sultan, Tuman Bai. Selim sent him two 
envoys to offer him peace on condition that the 
Sultan of Egypt recognised Ottoman suzerainty. 
The two ambassadors were put to death, much 
against the wish of Tuman Bai, which tendered 
inevitable the continuation of the war. The Egyptian 
army left Cairo towards the end of Octobei, under 
the command of I^anberdi Ghazali. They met the 
Ottoman vanguard under Sinan Pasha near Ohazza 
and were defeated. Selim had left Damascus in 
December; before lejoining the army at Ghazza. 
he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The decisive 
battle was fought on January 22, 1 5 17, at Ridaniya 
near Cairo, after the Ottoman army had crossed 
the desert in thirteeu days. The defeat which 
the Egyptians suffered there is attributed to the 
treachery of Djanberdi Ghazali, acting in arrangement 
with Khaur Beg, who was in Selim's army ; they 
are said by a ruse to have immobilised the Egyptian 
artillery, which was served by Europeans. The 
two Sultans took part in the battle in person. 
Tuman Biii slew the Grand Vizier Sinan, believing 
he was Selim. Sinan’s office was filled by the 
appointment of Yunus Pasha. By the battle of 
Ridaniya, the fate of Cairo was decided; although 
Tuman Bai succeeded in regaining the city five 
days later he was driven from it on January 30, 
after despeiate and bloody fighting in the streets 
followed by the execution of eight hundred .Mamluk 
Begs and a general massacre, .^fter the definite 
occupation of Cairo, Selim, who had pitched his 
■ camp on the island of BulSk, continued the war 
with 'Tuman Bai. The latter had retiied to the 
i Delta and endeavoured to resist with the help of 
' the Feduins. But after another defeat at Djiza, 
his allies betrayed him and handed him over to 
the Turks. Selim at first treated him with consi- 
deration, but in the end yielded to the pressuie 
of Khakr Beg and Ghazali and ordered his exe- 
cution on April 12 or 13 (cf. the article TUM.aN B.ai). 

Selim, being recognised as undisputed master 
of Egypt, remained a month in Cairo. Among 
the numerous embassies which came to pay him 
homage, one of the most important vvas that of 
the Sharif of Mekka, Barakat. who sent a depu- 
tation led by his own son, .A.bu Numaiy Muhamma^, 
then aged twelve, which vvas received by the Sultan 
towards the end of -May. The Sharif, vvho had 
not much reason to speak highly of the Mammk 
Sultans, readily submitted to the Ottoman Sultan, 
who had already, during his stay in Damascus, 
showed his solicitude for the holy places. Barakat 
declared himself ready to insert the name of Selim 
m the khutba. Abu Numaiy returned with rich 
gifts and in December following (Dhu ’i-Hidjdja, 
Q23) the pilgrim caravan {surn-i Aumayun), sent 
by Selim from Damascus, carried for the first time 
a covering for the Ka'ba as a gift from the Otto- 
man Sultan. From this time onwards the Ottoman 
Sultans bore the title of Khadim al-IIaramain 
al-’Sharifaiii which has given them such a gieat 
prestige m the Muslim and Christian world. . elim 
Lwever, in .spite of his solicitude for the sacred 
places, took care to take with him to Constanti- 
nople as hostages several Hidjaz notables resident 
in Cairo. 
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Another important delegation consisted of the 
two ambassadois from Venice, who came to ne- 
gotiate regarding the payment of the tiibute for 
the Island of Cyprus hitheito paid to the bultan 
of Egypt. They had, besides, to defend their city 
fiom the charge of having assisted the Egyptians 
against the Ottomans. Their ancient piuileges 
were confirmed by a document of September S, 
1517. There is, however, in existence an Arabic 
document by which Selim confirmed as early as 
February t6, 1517, to the Venetian consul in 
Alexandiia the privileges enjoyed by the Venetians . 
(B. Moritz, Ein Firman des Sultans Selim 1 fur die j 
Venetiancr^ in the Festschrift Sachau^ p. 422 sqqt). I 
Among the monuments of Cairo, Selim paid ' 
most attention to the Nilometer, the mikias on 
the island of Rawda (cf. the article c.aiRO, § 4) 
He had a pavilion built there which was his fa- 
vourite abode during his stay in Cairo. Towards 
the end of May, he undertook a journey to Alexan- 
dria to visit his fleet which had arrived there 
under Pin Pasha, and returned to Cairo on lime 
12 to remain another three months there. He left 
the city on September to, leaving KJia'tr Beg as 
governor of Egypt (but he had sent his harem , 
and children as hostages to Filibej and arrived 
in Damascus on October 8. The main reason for 
his return was the discontent in the army. He 
left Egypt without having been able to do much 
reorganisation there during his stay. Although, 
according to the Ottoman historians, ‘‘true justice” 
was introduced theie (Rustem Pasha), the numerous 
abuses had not been diminished; Idris BitlisI, who 
had dared to call the Sultan’s attention to them, 
was sent back with the fleet. Yunus Pa.sha, the 
new Grand Vizier, was no more pleased with the 
expedition; the Sultan had already removed him ■ 
from the governorship of Egypt: then J^a’ir Beg ' 
aroused the Sultan's suspicions of him, which led 
to his sudden execution on September 19 in the 
desert near Ghazza. His successor was Piri Pasha. : 
Selim spent the winter in Damascus and resumed 
his^ journey in February, 1518, having appointed 
Djanberdi Ghazali governor of Syria. He spent a 
further two months in Aleppo, from where Piri 
Pasha made an expedition against the KMl Bash, 
and returned to Constantinople on July 25 and 
went on to Adnanople on August 4. Plis son 
Suleiman, who had taken his place in his absence 
was sent as governor to tjarukhan. ’ 

Among the notable personages whom Selim had 
sent as Egyptian hostages to the capital was al- 
Mutawakkil, the last of the “ Abbasid” Caliphs 
at the court of the Mamluks in Cairo, He had 
accompanied lyansuh to Aleppo along with three 
of the chief Kadis of Egypt and was made prisoner 
after the battle of Dalnk. Treated with great con- 
sideration by Sehm, he accompanied the latter to 
gypt, where during his absence his place had 
been taken by his father and predecessor at the 
investiture of Tuman Bai. Selim had endeavoured 

authority 

ol the Cahph in his negotiations with Tuman Bai 
but without success. In June, 1517, al-Mutawakkil 
had to leave Cairo and seems to have been sent 
by sea to Constantinople. Here his conduct is 
said to have decided the Sultan to imprison him 

o” Cairn^^f^ returned 

These li , 

I ese details regarding the Caliph al-Mutawakkil 


are only given by the Egyptian historian Ibn I\as, 
who probably much exaggerates the part pla\eJ 
by him in the Egyptian campaign, ululc- the 
Utu*man chroniclers do not say a single uurd 
about him. It may be concluded from thib that 
the importance of the “'Abbasid*’ caliphate and 
Cahph had become infinitesimal by the lime cf 
Selim 1 and existed practically only for theulugiar.b. 
These eaily and almost contemporary sojrces in 
no case guarantee the authenticity of the tradiuun 
which appealed two and a half centuries later, 
according to which al-Mutawakkil formally renoun- 
ced the caliphate in favour of Selim. It scenic 
that this story was first given in d’Ohsson's Td.Jzzu 
^c'/u'ral iie 1 ' Empire Othcinan^ Paris 1788, 1. 232 
and 270. It is afterwards found in several Dtto- 
maa hi'itoiians and thus became an article uf 
general belief in Turkey. It is obvious that this 
stoiy is intended to ju'xtify the claim of the Cotto- 
nian sultans to the caliphate, but it is unneces'ary 
to assume that d'Ohsson invented it, as baith'dd 
thinks, for the tiadition seems in every way voithy 
of the great con<jueror and may have been origina’ed 
by the Turks themselves. Selim in any case had been 
called caliph even before the conquest of Egypt, 
the historians .«iay on several occasions that the 
hJiutha of the caliphate w'as pronounced in his 
name in different places. Cf. also the article khalTkv. 

Selim's succe'^ses made a deep impression on 
the Christian world. The Pope l.eo endeavoured 
to enlist the Emperor and the kings of France 
and England in common action against the Turk*-. 
But Selim’s relations with Europe remained peace- 
ful during the next few years; the truce with 
Hungary was continued and a Spanish envoy ob- 
tained the confirmation of the privileges of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The 
Sultan also recognised the new lOian of the Crimea, 
his brother-in-law Muhammad Giray, son of Mengh 
Giray. The Grand Vizier was sent to the eastern 
frontier to defend the empire against the Persian-. 
During this time two new Shi'a risings had to be 
put dow'D, that of Ibn Hanush in Syria in 15^/^ 
which was suppressed by the governor GhaFali 
and the Begs of Tripolis and Hama, and that of 
a certain ^lah Well (according to Lutfi Pasha) at 
Terj^al near Tokat. He and his followers are 
called Djelali, a name found in several Shi a 
risings, e. g. that of Kara Vazfdj? [q. v]. heihad 
Pa^a was sent against this Djelali, but it wa^ 
'All ^ehsuwar-Oghlu, who had been appointed 
in 1516 governor of the country of Dhu T-Kadi, 
who finally defeated and slew him in 

Id 1519 bielim left Adrianople for Constantinoplei 
where the equipment of a great fleet was begun, 
intended for the conquest of the island of Rhodes 
but before the preparations w'ere finished he die 
suddenly on Shawwal 7, 926 (September 20, 5 ^'^^ 
He was on the way from the capital to Adna- 
nople when an illness, signs of which had shown 
themselves a few days before (an ulceration calle 
sjiir pendje\ according to others it was cancer) 
forced him to stop near Corlu; the father of the 
historian SaM al-Dm, Hasan Djan, was present at 
his death-bed. Ills death was kept secret by the 
viziers until the new Sultan Suleiman reached 
Constantinople, d'he body was buried on the hi 
on the uorth-west side uf Stambul ; Suleiman had the 
mosque of Sehm I built there, to which the 
was joined; it was completed in Muharram, 929 * 
The tiirbe also covers the tombs of the mother 
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of Selim, of several of his daughters and of several 
princes (Hafiz Husain al-Aiwanserayi, Hadikat al- 
Djaivamt^^ i. 14 sqq.'). 

The personality of Selim I dominates all the 
great events of his reign. His unrelenting severity 
and the numerous executions which he ordered 
earned him the name of Yawuz, expressing at 
once horror and admiration. It is the latter sen- 
timent that has prevailed regarding him. A whole 
series of histories are devoted specially to him 
with the title of Selim-name (see Gesch. </. ostn. 
Reiches^ vol. ii., p. vii ). Selim I has been made 
a national hero (one of the two German warships 
which the Turks acquired in 1914 was baptised 
Yawuz Sultan SelimJ. Just as his vast con- 
quests of Muslim lands have given rise to the 
tradition of the transfer of the caliphate, so there 
has been attributed to him the deliberate pan- 
Islamic idea of reuniting all the lands of Islam 
under his sceptre and in this way an attempt has 
been made to excuse his apparent cruelty (cf., for 
example, the pamphlet Ya^vu:: Sultan Sedm we- 
Ittihad-i Islam Siyaseti by Yusuf Kenyan, printed 
at Constantinople n. d., but since the revolution). 
In reality the conquered lands had at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century just entered on a 
period of decline and depopulation as a result of 
the change by the Portuguese of the trade route 
with the Indies. The conquests were nevertheless 
of enormous importance for the religious and po- 
litical orientation of the Turkish empire, which 
henceforth became the great Sunni power in oppo- 
sition to Shi'^i Persia (cf. e. g. the addressed 

to him by the poet Kh^'Sdja Isfahan! in Browne, 
A Literary Hist 07 ‘y of Persia in Modern Tirnes^ 
Cambridge 1924, p. 78). It is also from this time 
that Persian Shi^a influence in Turkey definitely 
gives way to Arab Sunni influence (Babinger, 
Z.D.M.G.^ Ixxvi. 143). The Ottomans, besides, 
imposed several of their manners and customs on 
the conquered, such as the practice of shaving the 
beard (Selim is alway.s represented beardless) and 
the style of dress and mode of dressing the hair, 
without, however, exerting a greater influence for 
the moment on the civilisation of Syria and Egypt. 

Selim is equally celebrated as a poet. His Dtivan 
is entirely in Persian and was printed in Con- 
stantinople in 1306. It was again published in 
Berlin in 1904 by Paul Horn, by order of the 
Emperor Wilhelm II. Only a single one of the 
verses in Turkish attributed to him is regarded 
as authentic ( T edhkire-i LatJ/l, Constantinople 
P- 57 -t??-)- From his early days in Tre- 
bizond, Selim was fond of the society of jioets; 
among the better known of these are Dja'far Celehi, 
whom he made marry the wife of ^ah Isma^il, 
taken prisoner in the battle of Caldfran, and whom 
he had executed in 1515 (cf. above), Ahi and 
Rewani, whose Mathnan'l WasTi’i! was dedicated 
to Selim ; other influential men of his time were 
Kemal Pasha Zade [q. v.], and the Mufti ‘AU 
Sjemali Efendi [q. v.] who legalised by a fatwa 
the war against the Sunni Sultan of Egypt and 
who was one of the few men powerful enough to 
oppose on several occasions the execution of the 
Sultan’s sanguinary orders. 
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SELIM ii, eleventh Sultan of Turkey, 
reigned from 974 — 982 (1566 — 1574)- He was born 
probably in 930 (1524). He was the son of Sulei- 
man 1 and the celebrated l^urrem Sultan (Roxelana) 
{Si. 1 yill-i '■Othmani., i. 39. gives three different dates) 
and was the eldest of the latter's four children; 
Selim, Bayazid, Djahangir (d. 1553) and Mihrmah 
(became wife of the Grand Vizier Rustem Pasha). 
Khurrem Sultan favoured Bayazid and to secure 
his succession to the throne she brought about 
by her intrigues and influence over Suleiman the 
execution of the heir presumptive Mustafa (October 
6, 1553, at Eregli). After the death of the Sultana 
iu 965 (1557/58) a rivalry began between Selim 
and Bayazid which reached its height in 1559 on 
the occasion of the changing of the sandjaks of 
the two princes. Bavazid was moved from Kon>a 
to Amasia and Selim from Afaghnisa (where he 
had been since 1545) Kutahiya; the former 
refused to move and collected troops. According 
to the historian ‘All, this quarrel was the result 
of the intrigues of Lala Mustafa Pasha, who had 
been appointed in 1556 to the post of Lala with 
Selim by the Grand Vizier Rustem Pasha, with 
the object of bringing about Mustafa's downfall, 
as he was an old enemy of his. Mustafa is said 
to have provoked insulting letters from Bayazid 
to Selim, which resulted in the orders for the 
change of sandjak; as 'Ali was himself secretary 
to Mustafa Pasha, his statements may be considered 
accurate. The modern historian AIjmed ReL^. 
however, thinks that it was the Sultan himself 
who, with the help of Rustem, wished to get rid 
of Bayazid in favour of Selim. Bayazid vras defeated 
on May 30, 1559 , 

to Amasia and thence to Persia to the court of 
Shah Tahmasp. The latter, after a long corres- 
pondence with Suleiman and Selim, consented to 
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hand over the prince and his four sons to 
(so as not to break the oath by which he had 
sworn to Bavaztd not to delivei him up to hi^ 
father). As a result, Bayazid was put to death on 
September 25, 1561. Selim remained m his sandjak 
until the day when a messenger from the Orand 
Vizier, Muhammad Sokolli Pasha, informed him 
of the death of Suleiman (September 6, 1560) 
and the taking of Szigeth (Septembei 8). Reaching 
the capital on September 24. where no one had 
expected him, the death of the Sultan being still 
kept secret, the new Sultan set out two days later 
for Belgrade. Here he awaited the return of 
Sokolli with the army and his father’s body. When 
on October 24 the death of Suleiman was finally 
made public, Selim refused to receive the solemn 
bai^a of the troops and had distributed among 
them accession presents which were thought in- 
sufficient. They then returned to the capital. 
Suleiman's body was sent in advance with a small 
escort and buried in Constantinople without any 
ceremony. By the time Selim reached the capital 
in the early days of December, the Janissaries 
began to mutiny near the Adnanople gate and 
would not allow’ the new Sultan to enter his 
serail until the increase in the accession presents 
they demanded had been promised them The 
distribution took place on December to. Besides 
the Janissaries, the ’^ulema^ and notably the Mufti 
Abu ’ 1 -Su'ud had handsome gifts given them; there 
was not even enough left in the treasury to pay 
the other troops. 

Re-entering his palace, Selim abandoned himself ' 
to his taste for wine and dissipation, leaving the 
government in the hands of Muhammad Sokolli i 
[q. v.]^ It was the latter who throughout the reign 
of Selim continued the traditions of the glorious 
reign of Suleiman. Heie it is sufficient to give a 
brief resume of the political and military events 
of the reign of Selim 11 . In April the Kapudan 
Pasha Piyale returned with the fleet from the taking 
of Chios (SakJz) and the ravaging of Apulia and 
was given the rank of a vizier. At the same time 
negotiations were begun with Austria as a result 
of which plenipotentiaries arrived to discuss peace 
which was arranged at Adrianople on February 
1 7 i 13081 between Maximilian and the Sultan- in 
addition to agieeing to the rectifications of ’the 
frontier, the Emperor promised to pay an annual 
present of 30.000 ducats. In the same month a 
Persian embassy arrived with great pomp in Adria- 
nople to renew the truce. The peaceful relations 
existing with Poland, France and Venice were 
likewise confirmed. The French and Venetian 
capitulation, were renewed. In 1569 took place 
he unsuccessful expedition against Astrakhan fq v 1 
undertaken to make possible the project ofmiini’ 
a canal from the Don to the Volga; this plan had 
been conceived by the governor of Kaffa^ Cerkes 
Kaz.m, but the enterprise fell through, chiefly 
as a re,ult of thesecret opposition of the Khan of the 
Tatars; next year peace was concluderwith the 
Russians. From 1568 to 1570 a Turkish army 
was engaged in the reconquest of the Yaman from 
he Zaidi,, who had driven out all the Turkish 

Zabid. At first 

Tala Mustafa Pasha — who, after a period of 
Sgrace, had leturned to the Sultan's favour but 
-ever enjoyed that of .Sokolli _ had been appoimed 
ommander of the Vaman expedition, ZTZt 
called as a result of intrigues by the governor 


of Egypt, Kodja Sinan Pa^ha, who replaced him 
as Ser-Ssker. After the successful commeDcement 
of the campaign by ( 'zdeinir Oghlu ‘^O^maii Padia 
in 1568, Sinan airised in 1569 and saw his con- 
quests crowned by the taking of San^a" (July 26, 
1569) and Kawkaban (May 18, 1570). Several 
Turkish poets celebrated this victorious campaign, 
c. g- Nihali, Futuhat al'Yaman. The taking of ihe 
island of Cyprus in 1570 — 71 was more due to 
Selim's own initiative; it was his favourite, the 
lew Joseph Xassy, appointed by him Duke of 
Naxos, who is said to have suggested the plan to 
him. The violation of the truce with Venice \\a=: 
justified in a famous fatica of the Mufti Abu ’ 1 - 
Su'ud. Lala Muytafa commanded the expeditn'D: 
he took Nicosia on September 9, 1570, and foiced 
Famagusta to capitulate on August i. 157 ** After 
this capitulation took place the horrible execution 
of the commander Pragadino. (The conquest ot 
Cyprus is described in a TZirikh Kib)}s\ see 
Flugel's Catalogue, i. 236, 1015)* lu the same 

year an alliance was formed by Venice, Spain ami 
the Pope. Their combined fleets almost completely 
destroyed the Turkish fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto 
(October 7. 1571), but this defeat was not enough 
to weaken Turkey; a new fleet was built during 
the winter and by the peace of March 7, 1573 ^ 
Venice had to give up Cyprus and promise to 
pay a war indemnity. The war with Spain was 
continued. The Spaniards occupied Tunis m I 572 i 
but were driven out again in September, 1574 * 
by Kodja Sinan Pasha. During the same period 
(1572 — *574) there were troubles with Poland in 
Moldavia on account of the pretender Ivonia: th® 
latter at first supported by the Turks was in the 
end defeated and killed by them in June, 1574 ' 
Peace wa.s renew’ed w’ith Austria in November, 
I574i in spite of the troubles on the frontier and 
the intrigues of the claimants for the throne of 
Transylvania. 

Selim died in the night of December 12/131 
1574 ('Sha'ban 27/28, 982), as the result of an 
accident in the palace. He was the first Ottoman 
Sultan to spend his life in the Serail, where the 
Sultana Nur Banu was all pow'erful. His fondness 
for wine gained him oi Mest Sultan 

During his reign dissipated habits spread even 
among high The system of bribery and 

corruption, w'hich had begun under Rustem Pasha, 
penetrated to all ranks of society. But the traditions 
of the reign of Suleiman were still able to maintain 
the empire at the height of its glory under the 
direction of capable men like Sokolli and Abu 1 - 
Su'ud. The KZinun-name of Suleiman I, legalised 
by fatwt€% of the Mufti, was put into force, espe- 
cially in all that concerned the disposition of landed 
property and the fiefs (cf. Milll Telebbii'lar Medj- 
mu'asl^ 133*1 vol. i., Nos. i and 2). 

Selim IPs most famous building is the 
Selim lya mosque in Adrianople, built from 
1567 to 1574 by the aichitect Sinan (detailed 
description in vol. lii. of the Siyahat-nanie of 
EwUya Celebi). He also carried out various building'’ 
and repairs in Adrianople, Navarino, Mekka (sec 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ i. 16) and Constan- 
tinople (Aya Sofia). According to Gi!)b, he is the 
bpt poet among the Ottoman Sultans. He wrote 
his poems under the makJilas of Selimi and sur- 
rounded himself with poets, such as Fazli [q*v.]i 
Baki also enjoyed his favour. 
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Tarikh^ Constantinople 1281, p, 52 — 125* Pe- 
cewi, THrlkk’t Constantinople 1283, i. 438 sgq.^ 
385 sqq . ; the portion of “^All’s Kitnh al-Akhbar 
relating to Selim II has not been printed; 
name of Usuli, used by von Hammer, is m the 
Vienna Court Library (Flugel, ii. 234^ N®. 1013); 
Hadjdji I^alifa, Tuhfat al-Kibar. Constantinople 
II41, fol. 40 sqq.\ ‘^Othman Zade, Hadikat 
al-Wtizar'^^ Constantinople 1271, p. 32 sqq.\ 
Rashid, Tar'ikh Yemen u'e-San^a'^ Constantinople 
1291, i. 1 13 5 qq.\ von Hammer, Hist. deVemp. 
ott,^ Paris 1836, vol. i., vi.; Ahmed Refik, 
Kadinlar Saltdnati^ i., Constantinople 1332, p. 64 
\ Ghalib Edhem, Taku>lm-i Meskukaf-i ' 0 th- 
jndtnye^ Constantinople 1307, p. 117 — i32:Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Poetry, London 1907, i., 
iii. : Busbequii omnia quae exstant,^ Amstelodami 
1660, p. 126 sqq. (on the war against Ba\azid). 

(J. H Kramers) 

SELIM III, the twenty-eighth Sultan ot 
the Ottoman Empire, reigned from 1203 (17S9) 
to 1222 (1807). He was born on Djumada I 26, 1175 
(Dec. 24, 1761), a son of Sultan Mustafa III 
and the Walide Sultan Mihr-Shah (d. 1805: see 
Si^ill-i ^Othmatii.^ i. 83) and succeeded on Radjab 
II, 1203 (Apr. 7, 1789), to his uncle 'Abd al- 
Hamid I [q. v,] who had died on that day. 
Selim’s reign is characterised by disastious wars 
against the European powers and revolts in the 
interior, showing the weakness of the Ottoman 
Empire, and at the same time by the continuous 
efforts of the Sultan and a party of enlightened 
men to reorganise the old decayed institutions of 
the state, which led finally to his deposition 
On his ascension to the throne he energetically 
continued the war against Russia and Austria, but 
the Turks were beaten in Moldavia at Focsani by 
the Austrians (Aug. i, 1789) and especially at 
Maitinesci on the river Buza in Wallachia by the 
Austrians and Russians (Sept. 22) Here the Grand 
Vizier Djenaze Hasan Pasha (who had previously 
replaced Kodja Yusuf Pasha) died and was suc- 
ceeded by the famous Kapudan Pasha Djezadrli 
Hasan [q. v.]. On Nov. 10, the Austiians occupied 
Bucarest, while, on October 8, Belgrad had al- 
ready fallen into their power. At the same time 
the Russians under Potemkin continued their con- 
quests in Bessarabia (Khotin and Oczakow had 
fallen already) and took Bender (Nov. 15)- The 
treaty with Sweden (July il) to subsidise this 
country in the war with Russia was of little avail, 
and Selim, being prevented by tradition fiom joining 
the army himself, summoned in a Khatt-i shetij 
all the Muslims to the holy war. Next year 
the Austrian danger lessened, especially after a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia (Jan. 31, 179°) 
and the death of Joseph II. In June the Turks 
even gained some success against them. After 
Prussia had concluded with Austria the Convention 
of Reichenbach on July 27, in which Austria 
promised to make peace with Turkey and both 
nations undertook to guarantee the integrity of 
that empire, an armistice was concluded at Djur- 
djewo (Sept. 17), followed, after very long ne- 
gotiations, by the peace of Zistowa (to the \\est 
of Ruscuk on the Danube) of Aug. 4-. * 79 *- 
This treaty, concluded by the mediation of Prussia. 
England and Holland, restored the Danube piinc- 
ipalities to the Porte; only Old-Orsowa had to 
be ceded to Austria. The war with Russia had 
heen disastrous in 1790. The new Grand \ izier 


died in March and was succeeded by Hasan Pasha 
Sherif [q. v.], who was not able to stop the Rus- 
sian advance in Bessarabia. The Russians took 
Kilia in Oct. and. aftei a desperate struggle, 
Isma^^il [q. V.] on Dec. 22. They weie also success- 
ful in the Black Sea and beyond the Kuban river, 
though they did not succeed in taking Anapa. More- 
over, Sweden had concluded peace with Russia 
(Aug. 14). In the Aegean, however, the small 
Greek fleet commanded by Lambro Canziani and 
equipped at Triest with Russian aid, was destioyed 
by the Turks. In February, 1791, the Giand Vizier 
was executed, by order of the Sultan, in his camp 
at Shumla and replaced by Kodja Yusuf Pallia 
who made energetic preparations to continue the 
war. But the Russians under Repnm ciossed the 
Danube at Galatz and beat the Turks completely 
at Matchin (April 9). As spirits in Constantinople 
had sunk veiy low, and there had been a big 
fire, the Porte ordered the Grand Vizier to propose an 
armistice, which was concluded at Galatz on August 
1 1 and followed by the peace treaty of Jas»y of 
January 9, 1792. In its 13 articles the tieaty of 
Kucuk Kainai^i was renewed; in the \\e5t the 
Dniestr became the frontier between the two 
powers, whereas in the east the Porte undertook 
to bridle the Tatar tubes on the left bank of 
the Kuban: the Crimea was definitely lost to 
the Turkish Empire. 

Immediately after the war the Sultan lookup the 
question of the reforms which he considered inevit- 
able to restore the strength of his Empire. In the be- 
ginning of his reign he had already made an attempt 
in this direction by insisting on the application 
of the sumptuary laws (on thein see e. g. Mehmed 
Ghalib, Seiim thdlitAtn bYzl ewamiri muhimmesi, in 
T.O.E.M.., N®- 8^ p* 500 — 504). Soon afterwards 
he invited a number of prominent and enlightened 
peisonalities belonging to the army, the administra- 
tion and the ^tiUnia to submit to him schemes 
of reform. All the projects were sent to the 
palace, and, as it seems, treated in a way which 
gave the anti-reform party the opportunity of turning 
them into ridicule and beginning its n^ver ceasing 
propaganda against them (Djewdet, TZv ikh^^vl.l'. 
here all the people who presented La-va'ih are 
mentioned). The Sultan, however, proceeded uith 
energv. 'I'he dizvan was enlarged to a body of 
abouV40 members under the chairmanship of the 
Grand Vizier or the Mufti, according to the matters 
treated The new regulations which were elaborated 
successively were called Kanun-name s or nizamat 
and the total of Sultan Selim-s reforms is known 
as dqedld, which woid, howevei, is also 

especially employed for the new regular troops. 
One of the first measuies was the foundation of a 
new treasury di^dU) fo. the cost o the 

new institutions. It w.ss formed by all ava. able 
revenues and especially by conhscating a huge 
amount of liefs, the titularies of "h>ch hp 
fulhlled their military obligations {maj.u. e 
admet i,c-amTirlary., a special regulation foipe 
investigating of these fiefs was made by these 
nd ofher revenues the financial base of the in- 
novations increased steadily. The host co.ps of 
new regular troops was formed fiom the Bostandji 
in 179I They weie destined for the protection 

of th! big waterworks of the capital near the 

Black Sea at 


the village of Belgrad Koy, where 


at that time a Russian inv 
barracks were 


asion was feared. I arge 


111 . c-.c.-*. cj 

built for them at Lewend Ciftlik, 
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where they were drilled, though it proved difficult 1798, war was declared on France and Ruffin was 
to get volunteers. This first attempt was followed imprisoned, as were also the French consuls and 
by a still larger establishment at Skutari. where merchants. For the operations of the French in 
around the enormous Selimlye b.anacks almost a Egypt (they landed on July i, 1798, after having 
new town with mosques and baths was cieated taken Malta) see the aiticle khidiw; the action 
for the new troops. Other regulations concerned of Tuikey was here much less important and 
the pioiisioning of the army, the restoiing of much slower than that of England. On Januari 
discipline among the Janissaries, the reorganisation 5, 1799, the Porte concluded an alliance with 
of the Djebedji-corps and the ariilleiy: to the England and the first Turkish troops landed 
reorganisation of this arm the French contributed on July 25 in .-Vbukir, but they were compelled 
considerably. Bonaparte is said to have had in by Bonaparte to retreat to their fleet, after the 
1794 the intention to put himself at the head of French army had just returned from the siege of 
the Turkish aitillery, and in 1796 the Fiench 'Akka, where Djazzir Pasha in defending the 
ambassadoi Dubai et even brought with him to town had shown himself for the time a faithful 
Constantinople a mounted artillery brigade. The vassal of the Sultan. In the last part of that year 
reforming activity e.xtended also to the improvement 
of the Bosporus fortifications, the building of new 
warships under the energetic direction of the 
Kapudan Pasha Kucuk Husein [q. v.] , Selim’s 
foster-brother, the manufacture of gun-powder and 


a Turkish army of 80,000 men commanded by Diia 
Vusuf Pasha, Grand Vizier since 1798 (Kodja Yusuf 
Pasha had been replaced already in June. 179-1 
by Melek Muhammad Pasha, to whom after 2' .2 
years had succeeded ‘Izzet Muhammad Pasha), and 


the instruction of the officers. The engineering- 
school at Sudledje in the harbour of Constantinople, 
founded under 'Abd al-Hamid I, was also com- 
pletely reorganised under French and English 
direction and a new navigation school was opened. 
Although the unfortunate experiences of the last wars 
made the people comply with all those innovations, 
there was, of course, a strong party opposed to 
them, consisting chiefly of the Janissaries and the 
^ulema^ the more enlightened of whom, however, 
supported the reforms. As a measure of precaution 
not too many new troops were stationed on the 
European side of the Bosporus. It is a remarkable 
fact that, as the reforms proceeded, there w'as 
much less opposition to them in Asia than in 
Europe, where rebellious chiefs took them as a 
pretext for their taking arms against the government. 

The peaceful period from 1792 to 1798 had 
made possible the taking of all these measures: 
even the two formidable rebels in Europe, Pazwan- 
Oghlu [q.v.], who in 1792 had entrenched himself 
in Widdm, and '.\ll Pasha Tepedilenli [q.v.]. who 
had become Pasha of Yanina in 1788 and failed 
in 1792 in his first expedition against the Suliotes 
were comparatively quiet; Servia enjoyed the’ 
generous administration of the Pasha’s Eba Bekir 
and Hadjdji Mustafa. During this time the Porte 
paid much attention to her relations with foreign 
powers; new ambassadors were sent to the European 
courts and in Const.antinople a great diplomatic 
activity was displayed by the KeTs Efendi Riishid 
(d. 1798). The international situ.ation became more 
and more influenced by the French Revolution. 
Although the execution of Louis XVI made a bad 
impression, especially on Selim, who had, even 
before hib accession, been in correspondence with 
him, the emissaries of the revolutionary govern- 
ment (Descorches) succeeded in arousing sympathy 
the“f'°i they pointed, for instance, to 

France had instituted the 
culte de la raison , they were no more in religious 
opposition to the Muslims. They had influential 
helpers in Constantinople, e.g. the well-known 
Mouradgea d Ohsson, then Swedish dragoman and 
from 1796 to 1799 Swedish minister, and had 
neml^y induced Turkey to declare war to Ru.ssia. 

Ihe situation was completely changed by the 

French Egypt. In vain the 

repiesentative in Constantinople, Ruffin 
tried to tranquillise the Porte about the peaceful 
ratentions of his government; on Septerber 4, 


containing about 4000 men of new regular troop's 
had reached Syria where it was joined by IJjaz- 
zai's troops. The Turks took the little fort of al- 
'Aii^ on December 20 and at the same place 
the Clrand Vizier concluded an armistice with Ge- 
neral Kleber on January 28, 180O, in which the 
French promised to evacuate Egypt. But after the 
treaty had been broken by the English, Kleber 
attacked the Grand Vizier, who was advancing to 
Cairo, and defeated the Turkish army near the 
rums of Heliopolis (March 20) after which the 
Turks retreated into the desert. Only a year aftei- 
wards, in March, 1801, the Turks participated 
again in the Egyptian campaign under the Kapu- 
dan Pa.^a Kucuk Husein; this expedition resulted 
in the definitive evacuation of the country by the 
[ French and the occupation by British troops of 
i Egypt* Turkey's other ally in this war was Russia, 
i After a Russian fleet had already appeared in the 
Bosporus in September, 1798, an alliance treaty 
I was concluded on December 23. The combined 
Turkish and Russian fleets then w'ent to the we-'t 
i coast of Greece and expelled, in March I 799 i 
I French from the Ionian Isles, which former pos- 
' session of Venice had been left to France by 
1 Austria in the peace of Campo Formio (October I 7 i 
j ^797)' The Ionian Isles then were constituted a 
I republic under protection of Turkey and Russia. 

I In the meantime “Ali Pa^a of Yanina succeeded 
in occupying temporarily some sea-ports in Albania. 
Notwithstanding the Russian alliance, the relations 
with Russia remained strained. By the mediation 
of Prussia a preliminary peace w’as concluded with 
I France in Paris on October 9, 1801, in which 
the complete sovereignty of the Porte over Egypt 
, W'as recognised, as well as the new republic of 
I the seven Ionian Isles; for the ratification of these 
. preliminaries the famous Sebastian! was sent for 
. the first time to Constantinople on an extraordinar) 
mission. To the peace treaty of Amiens, wheie 
the same stipulations were confirmed (March 27 i 
1802), the Poite was no party; she concluded iu 
June a separate peace with France. In the mean- 
time the Grand Vizier and the Kapudan Vasho. 
tried to restore order in Egypt by exterminating 
the great Mamluk Beys. As the latter were pi'O' 
tected by the British, they did not succeed and 
in December returned to Constantinople leaving 
Khosrew Pasha as governor in Cairo; the evacuation 
by the English troops only followed in 1803, after 
on January 9 of that year an agreement had 
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been reached at Constantinople between the am- 
bassador Lord Elgin and the Re'is Efendi, in 
which the Porte pledged itself [to pardon the 
Mamluks. 

The situation in the interior had been equally 
unsettled in these eventful years. Since the peace 
of Jassy bandit chiefs (‘^Otliman Pasha) had 
been terrorising Rumelia* they were patronised 
by influential people in Constantinople, enemies 
of the reforms, especially by Yusuf Agha chief 
equerry of the Walide Sultan. In 1797 Pazwan- 
Oghlu had taken possession of a large part of 
Bulgaria and, when an expedition against him 
under the Kapudan Pasha Husein failed, the Porte 
had to comply with his claims and recognised him 
as Pa^a with three ttigli?,. But soon afterwards 
Pazwan-O gh lu, who was protected by Austria, 
invaded Wallachia (1801). The Porte then tried 
to restore order by appointing "^Ali Pasha of Yanina 
Beylerbey of Rumelia (1803), but in vain. The 
latter was suspected of having an understanding with 
Pazwan-O gh lu and was deposed again. In December, 
1803, he then exterminated the little people of the 
Suliotes. In combating the Rumelian rebels that 
year the Porte derived great advantage from the use 
of the new «2f5;7i-troops, Pazwan-Oghlu’s invasion 
of Wallachia gave Russia the opportunity of inter- 
vention in the Danube principalities. Under Russian 
pressure the Porte consented to a revision of the 
former settlements, w'hich increased the autonomy 
of the principalities, and appointed Ypsilanti as 
hospodar of Wallachia and Muruzi as hospodar of 
Moldavia, both for seven years (1803). 

In 1803 difficulties arose in Servia [q.v.] oc- 
casioned by invasions of Pazwan-OghlQ and by 
the return of the Janissary chiefs or dayV%^ who 
had been expelled after the war with Austria. 
These troubles resulted in the rising of the Knezes 
under the famous Kara Georg in 1804. Neither 
Turkish troops nor the diplomacy of the Porte 
were able to subjugate the Servians in the next 
years; they had since 1805 their own constitution 
and were masters of the citadel of Belgrad since 
pec. 12, 1806. In the same year 1803 Mekka fell 
into the power of the Wahhabites (April 30), after 
nearly the whole of the Arabian peninsula had 
already recognised the authority of their chief U-Vbd 
al- Aziz (cf. R. Hartmann in the 1924'. 

P‘ ^ 95 )* In the same year also Muhammad '^AU 
[q.v.] came to the front for the first time who, 
after having broken the resistance of the Mamliik 
Bey BardisI, was appointed in 1804 governor 
of Egypt. 

After, in May 1803, w'ar had broken out again 
between France and England, the Porte had decided 
to maintain a strictly neutral attitude, but she was 
put in a difficult position by France’s demand that 
she should recognise Napoleon as Emperor, from 
which, however, Russia’s menaces withheld her. A 
personal letter of Napoleon to Selim was of no 
^tvail. Only in 1806, after in 1805 the alliance 
with Russia had been renewed, recognition fol- 
lowed. In 1805 General Sebastiani had come as 
Napoleon’s ambassador to Constantinople and 
finally French influence prevailed. The Poite 
went so far as to depose the two russophile hos- 
podars of Wallachia and Moldavia; the Czar then 
ordered General Michelson to occupy the two prin- 
cipalities. Notwithstanding the resistance of Pazwan- 
O^Iu and Mustafa Bairakdar, the Pasha ofRuscuk, 
tnis order was completely executed in Decem- 


■ ber, 1806. Under the influence of anti-Russian 
, manifestations in Constantinople and Sebastiani’s 

pressure war was declared on Russia (Dec. 27). 
I Next month England came with exaggerated claims, 

I e.g. the departure of Sebastiani, enforced by the 
presence of the British fleet at Tenedos. When 
, the Porte refused to accept, Admiial Duckworth 
entered the Dardanelles, scarcely meeting any re- 
sistance, and appeared on February lo, 1807, before 
the capital. After a moment of consternation, in 
which the Kapudan Pasha was executed, the de- 
fence of Constantinople was organised under the 
direction of Sebastiani and French officers (Juche- 
^ reau de St. Denis). As the British shrank from 

■ the responsibility of bombarding the town, they 
retired again, after fruitless negotiations, on 
March i, and reached Tenedos with considerable 

: losses. Immediately afterwards Turkey declared war 
on England. The English were no more successful in 
Egypt. Though an English fleet occupied Alexandria 
; on March 17, they were beaten everywhere by 
; Muhammad ^Ali and had to evacuate the country 
in September. 

In the meantime the interior political situation 
had passed through a grave crisis. After 1802 the 

■ reforms had been taken up again and in March, 
1805, a Khatt-i SAe?'lf had ordered a general levy 
among the population for the ///fa/;<!-troops. This 

• occasioned at last an open revolt of the Janissaries, 
who concentrated themselves in Adrianople and 
' Kirk Kilise. They completely defeated the nizam- 
troops which the government sent against them in 

■ August, 1806. The result was that the reforms 

■ had to be given up for the moment; it was due 
to the influence of the Mufti Salih-Zade Es'ad 
Efendi [q-v.] that no worse things happened. The 
Grand Yizier Haflz Ismahl Fa^a (succeeded in 
1805 to Diya Yosuf Pa^a) was replaced by the 
Agha of the Janissaries, Ibrahim HilmI Pasha. The 
Porte did not even dare to send fiizam-Xxoo'^s 
against the Russians in Rumania. 

The successes against England had not restored 
the Sultan's authority. On the contrary, the op- 
position had been still more alarmed by the in- 
fluence of the French during the fortification of 
Constantinople. Though the leform party con- 
tinued Us work unostentatiously, a plot was 
devised in order to depose Selim, the ^ leaders 
of which were Musa Pasha (so the name is given 
by Djewdet; Zinkeisen and others have Musta 
Pasha), the Ka^if/i-makUm of the Grand \ izier 
(who himself 'had marched against the Russians), 
and the new Mufti h-\ta-ullah Ffendi. They incited 
the rude auxiliary troops (called \ amaks), that 
were encamped on the Bosporus, to rebellion. 
The rebellion broke out on May 15, 1S07, because 
they refused to put on «/>(7w-uniforms ; the 
leader of the rebels, Kabakdji-Oghlu, pitched his 
headquarters at Buyuk Dere. In the following 
days, while Musa Pasha and the Mufti were 
caimin<^ the alarmed Sultan , the propaganda 
against" him spread rapidly and a forlnight after- 
wards Kabakdji went with his followers to Con- 
stantinople, provided with a list of all the no- 
torious reform paitisans. Nearly all these peep e 
were dragged to the At Meidfin and killed. At 
this last moment the Sultan hoped to sa\e_his 
throne by a Kkatpi SlieriJ ahoh^hing ihe mzam-z 
diedU. But his dethronement had already been 
decided. Next day, RabU I 22 1222 (May 29, 
1807), the Mufti declared with feigned reluctance 
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to a deputation of the Vamaks that the deposition 
of rieli'm was lawful ; after this comeily he hmiself 
went to infuim Selim of the decision of the peoidc. 
Seiim, yielding imiuediateU , retired and as he had 
no children, the elder of Sultan 'Alid al-Hamid's 
two sons, Mustafa, was placed on the throne as 
Mudafa IV [q, v,]. 

Selim's tragic death happened a tear aftcr«aid-s, 
when Mustafa Bairakdar [q v,] marched against 
Constantinople with his own tioops and those of 
the Grand Vizier Oelebi Mustafa Pasha to re- 
establish the reforms and to re.store Selim to 
the throne. On Djumada II 4. 1223 (lulj 2S, iSoSj, 
Bairakdar entered with his tioops the lirst court 
of the Seray. demanding Saltan Selim. Mustafa 
IV then allowed the execution of Selim, which 
bad been postponed until that time, and that of 
his own younger brotl er Mahmud. Bairakdar 
came just too late to save the unhappy Sultan, 
who had been already killed when the Se’iay 
gates had been broken open. Then Mustafa's 
brother Mahmud was brought forth from his 
hiding place and put on the throne. ; 

Selim III is described as a ruler of great gifts 
(cf. especially his necrology by Djewdet, viu. 
262 sqf.). He wrote poems under the h:khallHs ' 
Ilhami and is said to have had musicrd talents. 
His zeal for reform proves his high intelligence, but 
was checked by his inclination to occupy himself ; 
with the minutest details. He also seems to have ' 
been unable to tolerate powerful characters in his 
immediate surroundings; during his 18 ye.ars' reign ' 
he had no less than ten Grand Vizieis. Of t 


ssixiim visieis. yji the 

ptous works he had carried out. are chiedy mentioned 
a silver gate for the tu,he of Abu AiyUb Ansari I 
and the complete restoration of the mosque' of' 
batiln The greater part of his constructions were 
the barracks and schools for the reform projects. 
Biblicg>-apky-.-Qisv--'\i^ Pasha 7 SrMi, Con- 
stantinople 1303, vols. V,— viii.; X\sim Turlkhi 
Constanbnople, n.d. ; Suita,, Sdun 'flail, th,h ^As,-} 
i 1, Constantinople 1280; Isma'il Ghalib. 
akwi>,i-i Mesktikat-i 'Othmamv,^ Constantinople 
1-fdal al-lli-n, 

Mustafa Paiha, m the T.O.E.M.. XO. q— 21 esn 
16 and ,7; al-Hjabarti, ^AdjaH a I- A tRUr, 
Cairo 1236, vol. in. and iv.: Zinkeisen, Geschichu 
lies osnmmschen Reiches in Eurcfa^ Gotha 1S63 
VI., Vii. ; Jorga, Geschichtc des osmamschen /Vi- 
cArr, Gotha 1913, y. 77-i8i; C. bnouck Hur- 
gronje, A/HTu, the Hague 1888, i. ,46, i ra- 
the bibliography on the reforms is given by 
Zinkeisen m the note on p, 324. vol. vii. • also • 
ratardjtlj ‘Abd Allah, Selim fha/M Dnvnnde 
ifOW-z ^sAet TIakkinda in T. 

Gibb ““ Selim III a.s a poet; 

vot ’i r' OrquyuziHcz/n', london 1907, 

C *''■ Index): Nediib 'Asim 

Thornton, Elat actuel de la Turquie, Pans ’1812^ 
Ar^EMACKHANE, a Persiail^rmatL^rr^he : 

c fg hTu 

ahvS: ' 


muMC aie, a rule, particularly associated with 
the Mcwlcwi. lUit the lickiashi monasteries base 
.iKo their sema'-khanc ; the great uld Uektadii 
m.iiiaxieiy of Sciyid-i (du^i. foi example, ha:, three 
in one suite, in front of the turbi of 
^ci>id Banal. Cf. K. Wulzin^er, D^ei B^ktaschi- 
A'iustt’r i'hf\\^idns, in the BBitragc zur Bairwissen- 
s.ha/t^ part 21, Berlin 1913, p. 32 and plan. 
Cf. aUo the Arabic. I’ersian and i urkish dictionaries. 

(Th. Menzkl) 

SEM, [^e^sAM]. 

SEMENNUD, a town in the D e 1 t a o f 
^''gypC in the province of Charbisa on the west 
bank of the Nile (Damietta arm), a railway station 
on the Tanta-Damieita line ( 1 1,550 inhabitants in 
1S84.) The Arabic name is based on the Greek 
Sf^ 3 eyvt/rc^ (which gave its name to the Sebennvtic 
arm), m Coptic Djemnuti. and Zab nuti> in- 
ancient Egyptian. The ancient town was perhaps 
built on both sides of the river; in any case there 
15 a little town opposite Semennud on the east 
bank ot the Damietla arm called Mit (Minyai 
benienniid (4372 inhabitants in 18S4), capital of 
a district {^ma>kaz) of the province of Dakahliya. 
known from at least the sixth century a. H. 

Succeeding the pagarchy of Sebennytos, the 
of Semennud included an area not easy to define 
on account of the difliculty of identifying certain 
adjoining kura'^. It was bounded on the east by 
the A'de: to the south by the kura of Bana and 
Bu^fr (places which exi>t to this day): on the west 
by the kura of al-Budjum, which seems to corres- 
pond to the ancient Bovxa'A/af. even if we do not 
admit the phonetic relationship of the two words; 
on the north by the kura of al-Awisiya, which 
alAa'kribi ulcniiiie-' with al-Damira about 15 miles 
from SemenuDd. The Batimids and the Aiytibids 
had an independent province called Semennudiya. 
whicli was not much larger than the old kufc. 
(129 villages against lOS). 

Semennud, which, accoiding to a tradition pre- 
set ved by IbnDukmak, was founded by an eponj inous 
magician, a deiscendant of Lud, the son of Shem.hada 
temple which was destioyed about 350 (961) aftei 
having ijcen used for a short time under Arab 
rule as a storehouse for fodder. It seems from a 
passage in the Jacobite Synaxarion that the. temple 
had sutfere<l abu^e before the days of Islam. Arab 
legends credit this temple w'ith possessing a djmn 
of a dark complexion, with long hair and a short 
beard, and Ma-^pero thinks that the Arabs were 
describing a statue of Osiiis or i’htah, whose face 
was painted blue or green. 

Coptic tradition records the passage of the Holy 
Eamily through Semennud duiing the flight into 
^nd locates a certain number of martyrs 
here. This town was the see of a bishop still 
mentioned as late as the ixth century A. U. The 
town had a Cojitic population which gave EgVpI 
several Jacobite patriarchs. Al-Makrizi, however, 
tells us that the principal church, dedicated to the 
Apostles, was in a private house. 

Semennud was not on the line of march of the 
Arab^army of invasion, which went from al-Farama 
via ililbis, and the Arab writers do not mention 
conquest of Egypt. John 
t n nfientions that the local soldiery refused 
o ght the Muslims. Semennud is again mentioned 

*32 (750) on the occasion of a local revolt 
directed by a certain John (Vuhannis), who was 
captured and put to death. 
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Savary found it a medium-sized town, populous | The town has been famous since the time of Yakut 
and busy. ‘^Ali Pasha gives a list of the mosques ' for its manufacture of cotton goods. It is sur- 
of Semennhd, all modern or recently restored. j rounded by a wall of clay and contains the ruins 
Bibliography-. John of Nikiu, transl. i of several castles. There is also a xii'k century 
Zotenberg, p. 245, 36^1 5*^0 ; Hist. Jes Pa- \ bath (hammam') there and a fine minaret, of which 
triarches^ Patrol, or..^ v. [460] 206; x. [547] ' the mosque is now a rum in the centre of the 
Synaxaire^ Patrol. or..,i.[-j6 — 77] 290 — 291; ! bazaar. It is probably this mosque which is men- 
xvi. [973, 1050] 331, 408; xvii. [1218] 676; i tioned by al-Makdisi (p. 356), although, according to 
AbuShama, ed. Cairo 1288, i. 260: al-Kalkashandi, | Fraser, it cannot be older than the xvth century 
Subh al-A'^sha\ Cairo 1331 — 1338, iii. 327; Ibn I (Sarre in Islam.^ xi. 170). At the present day the 
Dukmak, ed. Cairo 1314, V. 77, 91 ; al-MakrizT,A[^r- ! town has a fine mosque built by Path 'All Shah, 
fa/, ed. Inst, frang , iii. 223— 224, iv. 101 ; ed. Bulak, ! The population was estimated by Curzon in 1890 
ii. 519; Ibn al-Dji'an, ed. Cairo 1898, p. 60, 80; ! at under 16,000. 

Carra de Vaux, Abrege des Merveilles.^ p. 217; G. i The dialect of Semnan, remarked upon even by 

Maspero, in the ycrrrz/. des Yaz/nK/r, 1899, p. 79; i Nasir-i Khusraw. has the reputation in Persia of 

'All Pasha, Khitat Diadida^ xii. 46-50, xvi. 65- being particularly unintelligible. Geiger {GrunJriss 
66; Baedeker, Egypt-, Guide Joanne, Egypte, d. Iran. Phil., i. 421) connects it with the group 
p. 361, 366; J. Maspero, Organis. tnilit. do of Caspian dialects. Christensen, who was the last 
I'Egypte byzantint, p. 1 3 1, 139; do.. Hist, des to study the Semnani, reckons it among the nu- 
Patr. d'Alexandrie, p. 371 — 373; Caetani, C/ii-u- merous dialects of central and north-western Iran, 
nogr. islamica, p. 1707; and the bibliography the place of which in the general scheme cannot 
given in J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Materiau.x p. yet be definitely fixed. 

servir a la giogr. de I'Egypte, p. 29, 31 — 32, Several traditionists and lawyers have the nisba 

106, 187 — 188. (G. Wiet) Semnani (Yakut, loo. cit., and Brockelmann, G.A. 

SEMNAN, a town in Persia, on the main i Z., i. 373). 
road from Media to Khurasan, situated intheoldpro- Bibliography-. B.G.A. (al-Istakhn, Ibn Haw- 
vince of Kumis (Comisene; cf. lSla.rqa3.rt, Eransahr, | kal, al-MakdisI, Ibn Khordadhbeh. Ibn Rusiah. al- 

p. 71), between Tihran (in the middle ages Raiy) 1 Mas'udi,see Indices); al-KazwmI,A'Kz//a;‘c/-A'«/i7i5, 

and Damghan, at the foot of the Alburz mountain | ed. and transl. I.e .Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser., 

and on the border of the great Kawlr. The form | p. 157; Hadjdji lOialifa, ^ihannumci, Constan- 

Simnan is most frequently found (e. g. Yakut); tinople 1140, p. 339; Morier, Second Journey 

the modern pronunciation is rather Semnun. The to Persia, London i8l8, p. 3^4i Ritter, 

foundation of the town is ascribed to Tahmurath Erdkttnde, viii., Berlin 1838, p. 4591 Prellberg, 

(al-KazwinI), and it is probably of considerable anti- Persien, eine historische Landschaft, Leipzig 1891, 

quity, although it is not mentioned in the sources p. 24; Curzon, Persia, London 1892, i. 221, 

dealing with pre-Muhammadan history. Semnan 290; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 

is often mentioned by Arab and Persian historians Caliphate, p. 20, 3^6; A. Houtum Schindler, 

a propos of the frequent passing of armies on the Besehretbung einiger roemg bekannten Routen in 

road to Khurasan. In the time of al-HadjdjadJ the j Chorasan, in the Zeitschr. der Ges.pur Erdkunde, 

ispahbad of Raiy defeated there the KharidjI Katarl i xii. 115 ryy. On the dialect of Semnan: 

(Ibn Isfendiyar, History of Tabaristdn, transl. I Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, i. 347 sqq., 

Browne, p. 104; cf. also the article KATARI li. 3S0; Bassett, Grammatical Note on the Simnuni 

al-fudJa’a). Dialect, in the J.R.A.S., xvi. 120; Arthur 

In the beginning of the tenth century Semnan Christensen, Le dUlecte de Sdmndn, Copenhagen 

belonged to the lands of the Ziyarids, who lost 1915, in Det Danske Vid. Selsk. Skr., Senes 7, 

it in 331 (943) (Ibn al-AthIr, viii. 140). In the | Hist, og Fil. Afd., vol. ii. 4). 

time of the Buyids the towns of Kumis were con- i _ (J. H. Kr.vmers) 

sidered to belong to Dailam. In 427 (1036) Semnan 1 SENAR. [See san.ar]. 

suffered from the ravages of the Ghuzz tribes (Ibn | SENEGAL. The origin of the word Senegal 

al-Athir, ix. 268). But when Nasir-i I^usraw passed , has not been definitely ascertained. The majority 
through it in June, 1046, it seems that the town i of modern writers have connected it with the name 
had been rebuilt {Sefer-name, ed. Schefer, Paris J of the Berber tribe of the .Sanhadja or Zenaga, 
1881, p. 3 — 4). It was laid waste in 618 (1221) ' representatives of which luave occupied since a 
by the Mongols nndpr Snhntni (al-Djuwaini. Diahdn- j fairly remote period a district noith of the lower 
gusAd, Gibb Mem. Series, i. 1 15) and Yakut still course of the Senegal, and they have interpreted 
found it for the most part in ruins (iii. 141) In the j the “river of Senegal’ to mean “river of the San- 
xvth century Semnan belonged to the little dynasty ! hadja”. This explanation seems to be based simply 
of the Celawids of Tabaristan (Melgunof, Das ' on a fortuitous resemblance of two names denoting 
sudliche Ufer des kaspischen Metres, Leipzig 1868, ' distinct objects. From the information supplied by 
p. 52). In the present administrative division the I early geographers and travellers, Muslim as well 
province of Kumis no longer exists and Semnan ; as Christian, it seems evident that there was at 
is now the most westerly town in the province of one time in the lower valley of the river a black 
Khurasan. kingdom called Sanaghana or Sanghana (al-Bakri, 

~The distances from Semnan to Raiy and to xithcentury)orSenegany(,Pilot-book" of the Medicis 
Damghan are given by al-Makdisi as 3 day.s’ journey | of 1351) or Sanaga (Deniz Fernandez, 1446) or 
each, but the towm is nearer Raiy. The water , Senega (Ca da Mosto, Thevet, ^Drmol) or 
supply of Semnan and its vicinity comes from the [the vocalisation is uncertain] (Mahmud Koli, author 
little streams that run down from the .Elburz. The sur- , of the Ta rikh al-Fattash, x\ d cent.). e same 
rounding plain is quite extensive and well watered, i authors and documents give the Sanhadja, whom 
Tobacco is the principal crop. This plain is sepa- . besides they place more to the north, names clearly 
rated by a range of hills from that of Damghan. different (Sanhadja, Assenages, Azanaghes, Zanhagu, 
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Senegues, etc.). To this day the Moors descended 
from the Sanhadja give the lower valley of the 
river the name of Isongan. It is probably from 
the name of the province that the word ‘‘Senegal" 
comes. Marmol further says that Lancelot du Lac, 
who visited the region in 1447, gave the river 
the name of a kingdom within which its mouth lay. 

In any case in the form Senegal the name has 
been applied since the xvii'h century to the river 
which flows into the Atlantic about 120 mdes 
north of Cape Verd and to the colony founded 
by the French in this part of Africa. This colony, 
the capital of which is St. Louis on the Senegal 
river and near its mouth, and which includes the 
town of Dakar, the capital of French West Africa, 
measures approximately 75,000 square miles and 
had (in 1921) 1,225,523 inhabitants of whom 5,287 
were European and 1,220,236 were natives; of the 
latter, 1,021,791 belong to the negro race, 191,351 
to the hybrid branch of the Fulbe or Pul and 
7,094 to the white race (Moors). It is bounded 
on the north by the course of the river Senegal 
from the region of St. Louis up to the confluence 
of the river Faleme; in the east by the latter 
river from its mouth up to about 12° 40' N. Lat. ; 
in the south by a line running from the upper 
Faleme to the ocean at Cape Roxo, a little south 
of the estuary of the Casamance. Inland there is 
a foreign enclave formed by the British colony of 
Gambia which consists of the two banks of the 
river Gambia from Yarbutenda to the sea. Geo- 
graphically the two colonies are sometimes included 
under the composite name of “Senegambia”. 

Senegal was perhaps the first of all the negro 
countries of Africa to succumb to the attacks of 
Islam. It was in a hermitage built on an island 
of lower Senegal that the religious movement of 
the Almoravids began about 1040 A. D. and the 
Almoravids won over to the Muslim faith about 
1050 the sovereign and principal notables of the 
negro kingdom of the Takiur or Tokoror, which 
lay in the present province of Senegalese Futa 
and the name of which slightly altered to the form 
Tuculor is still employed by the French to desig- 
nate the negro inhabitants of this province. It 
was presumably soon afterwards, towards the end 
of the xith century, that Islam was introduced 
among the Sarakolle or Soninke of the province 
of Galam, above Futa. Much later, towards 1770 
the Tuculor clan of Torodbe preached the holy 
war against the pagan Fulbe, then in political 
control of Futa, a war which ended in 1776 with 
the defeat of the latter, the forced conversion to 
Islam of a great number of them, and the establish- 
ment at Futa in the hands of the Tuculors of a 

wh ^i "‘‘h an elected government 

which lasted till 1890, the time of the definite 
annexation of Futa to the French colony of Senegal 
U IS from this religious centre founded by Ve 
Torodbe of the Senegalese Futa that several great 
campaigns of conquest and islamisation covfring 
thaT'ilH'"b'^^r!i ’ notably about 1800^ 

quest of the Hausa country and the foundationof the 
Muslim empire of Sokoto, and about 1845 that 
fromXJ ’,86 al-Hadjdj 'Umar, which ended 

of the ^clmb*^^ t‘“ by the Tuculors 

the Cambara kingdoms of Kaarta and Semi 

and the Fulbe kingdom of Masina, MeanwlMe 

the considerable part if 

the Mandingo peoples of the upper FaleC. of 


the upper Gambia and the upper Casamance. At 
a more recent period it \\on over almost all the 
Wolof of the lower Senegal river and of the lands 
to the south as far as Cape Verd. The other native 
populations of the colony (Serer, Non, Banyun, 
Baiant, Dyola, Basan etc.) are still faithful to 
their ancestral animism and resist Islam. 

The statistics divide the native population of 
Senegal into 719,000 Muslims, 469,500 animists 
and 4,700 Christians. (M. Delafosse) 

SEN KERE, a village on the Lower 
Euphrates, situated 15 miles E. S. E. of Warka 
[q. V.] on the mound of Tell Sifr* it is built on 
the ruins of an ancient Chaldaean city, Larsam, 
the town of the god Shamash ; it is in the present 
kada of Samawa. 

Bibliography'. Razzuk Tsa, Kitab Djo gh ra- 
fiyat al-^Irak.^ Baghdad 1 340, p. 216; Loftus, 
Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana.. 
London 1857, p. 244 — 245 5 Trelawney Saunders, 
Surveys 0/ Ancient Babylon.^ London 1885, 
plate vi. (L. Massignon) 

SENNA is written Sinna or Sinandidj {^di^ = diz 
‘‘castle, fort"). The form Sihna leading to confusion 
with Sahna [q. v.] is \vrong. 

I. Capital of the Persian province of Kur- 
distan, the ancient seat of the walis of Ardilan 
[q. v.]. For the period before the building of the 
present town see the article siSAR. 

Under the year 988 (1580) the ^araf-name 
(i. 88) speaks of a fief of Timur-Khan, Ardilan, 
including Hasanabad, Sina, etc., but the historian 
of Senna attributes to Sulaiman-Khan the building 
of the modern town on the site of a ruin already 
there. According to Rich, i. 208, the ancient 
Senna (r) was built on a flat hill to the south of 
the present town. The Persian tarikh for the build- 
ing of the latter is ghamha (“woes”) which gives 
1046 (1636). 

The town lies between the right bank of the 
Kishlak and Mount AwTdar which separates Senna 
from the old capital Hasanabad. The castle of the 
walls crowns the hill about 70 feet high which 
rises in the centre of the town. The principal 
decorations date from the walls Khusraw Khan I 
and Aman Allah 1. Malcolm, Rich and Cirikov 
have given descriptions of the castle. The hall of 
honour of Aman Allah l^an {Jalar').^ covered with 
transparent marble with numerous figures and 
insciiptions (dated 1233 =z 1818) formerly had a 
gallery of pictures representing the principal so- 
vereigns of the world (Napoleon, Alexander 1), 
celebrated battles, etc. Another was still in 19*® 
decorated with eleven portraits of w'alis and their 
viziers. A beautiful panorama is revealed from 
the now ruined talar on the mountain separating 
the valley of the Kishlak (‘^winter grazing”) from 
the plateau of Lelagh {yaylak.^ “summer grazing”). 

The population of Senna in 1820 (Rich) was 
4-5000 families of whom 2000 were Jews and 
50 Chaldeans. In 1851 Cirikov counted 10,000 
houses. The census of 1295 (1878) gave the figures 
of 51484 houses and 24,744 inhabitants. In 1918 
the number of inhabitants was about 30,000 with 
500 households of Jews and 60 of Christians, 
Aramaic-Catholics (Chaldeans) and Armenians. 
There is a Turkish consulate-general at Senna. 
Senna is a busy centre of trade. The exports are 
pil-nuts {mazu\ tragacanth {katira\ skins of the 
ox, marten and wolf, cattle and carpets of a 
special design. 
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2. The province of Senna (I^eisiaa Kurdistan 
in the strict sense) is bounded on the north by south- 
ern Adharbaidjan (cf. the art. SAWui-bulak), in the 
N.E. by Sahn-KalV [q. v.]. in the E. by Bi^ar 
(Garrub), in the S. E. by llamadan, in the S. by 
the province of KirmanTiah and more especially 
by its divisions: Sunkur, Dainawar, Bala-Darband, 
Mahlda^it and Zohab: in the E. Kurdistan of 
Senna is bounded by the former Turkish districts: 
^ahr-i Zur (Halabca and Khurmal — GuEambarj. 
Pendjvvin and Shiler. 

Within these boundaries the land of Senna with 
the exception of Sakkiz [(p v.] and Bana., now 
attached to Adharbaidjan, has an area ot about 
75 square miles; except for the principal routes 
tlie province is insufficiently explored. In the N. E. 
and S. E. we have high plateaus devoid of trees; 
the centre cut up by numerous narrow valleys 
slopes down to the E. ^\here we find foiests 
(oaks, nui-trees, elms and beeches). 

The main group of mountains is formed by the 
massif of Cihil-Ca^ma (about 12,000 feel); it 
begins in Persia at the eastern extremity of the en- 
clave of Shiler w’hich runs deeply into Persian 
territory. Towards the south the Cihil-Cashma | 
sends out a prominent spur w’hich forms the barrier 
of Karan on the Seiina-Mariwan road (see below). 1 
The continuation of the Cihil-Ca^hma to the east 
forms the southern boundary of the basin of the I)ja- 
ghatu which turns northward towards Lake l’rmi>a 
To the X. E. of the Cihil-Cashnia is the frontier 
district of Ilaft-dash with its capital Saljkiz and 
watered by the main branch of the D j a gh atu. In 
the S. E. of the CihibCasljma are the sources of the 
l^oi’khora, the first important tributary of the 
pjaghatu on the right bank. A Utile below their 
junction the river of Tilaku flows into the DjaghatQ; 
its valley ia separated by the mountain Tandurtu(') 
from the next tributary which is culled Sarukh 

In this valley there are three dl.^tncts of Senna: 

I. KhorWiora with 8,000 inhabitants and 50vil' 
lages of which the cliief are: Bast, witli a mo>,que 
built in 929 (1523) and Mawlandbad; 2. Tilaku 
(with the canton of Kocian), 4,240 inhabitants and 
24 villages of which the best known is BaiJimak: 

3. Kara ft u on the left bank of the Sarukh : 
4,600 inhabitants, 15 villages. The Afshars uf 
Sa'in-KaPa encroach upon Karaftu. 

To the south of Khorkhora and Tilaku are the 
northern sources of the Kizil-Uzun (in Kurdish 
Kfzll-wazan) which run into the Caspian Sea. d'he 
plateau through which these waters How is covered 
with snow for four months of the year but in tlie 
summer i^ c.jvcred with rich pasluiage. Three 
cantons administered together and including 82 | 
villages aie situated here. 4. K a r .a - 1 a w a r a in | 
the X. (village Barbarar); 5. Ilobatu in the S. 
(villages «)f Kelekowa and Diwandara) and 6. 
Saral to the east of Ilobatu. The southern bank : 
of the Kizil-Czun also has its sources in the territory ’ 
of Se nna but the fork between the two branches, 
north and south, is occupied by the basin of Ki-shlak, 
the waters of which lun eastw’urd. 

I he basin of the southern sources of the Kizil- 1 
Uzaii is situated to the S. E. of Senna on the ! 
Senna-llamadan road. It is a laige plain sloping | 
uoith-east, watered by luimeious .streams and having | 
an altitude of 6,200 — 6,600 feet. The pass of Kar- I 
gabad-Salawatabad (S.300 feet) separates it fiom i 
Senna (5,788 feet); to the south the pass of Mel-i 1 
^luhammad separates it fiom the plain of Hamadan; [ 


■ to the east it is bounded by the low chain of 
; Pandja-i 'Ali behind which lies the distiict of Sunkur 
, (Songhor). This chain (“LA.U's 6ve fingers”) corres- 
1 ponds to the Kuk-i Pandj August mentioned in 
I the Ntizhai al-KulTd'^ ed. Le Strange, p. 209. To 
! the X, E. the mountain of Talvantii foims the 
fionlier of Brdjar. The principal source of the 
south branch of the Kizil-Uzan is called Talwar 
j (Tarwal) or Arzand: its tributary from the south 
j is called Hadjidja (AdjT-cai ‘^bitter water"). The 
I Talwar waters the district of 7. Eilak (Kurd. 

I Lelagh), noted for the coolness of its climate and 
having 80 villages with 12,000 inhabitants. The 
; HadjUjja waters the district of 8. Is fan da bad 
I {ispand “lycopodium"), 94 villages with 14,000 
inhabitants: the old capital of Isfandabad is Kaslan : 

' Us present centre is Korwa. Khanykov visited in 
these regions the tomb of Baba-Gurgur, near which 
is a sulpliuious -spring and quarries of translucid 
marble {oalghamT). This saint, Djamal 
, bears the same sobriquet (Turkish 'pir-gur “coming 
^ in torrents") as the well known Baba Gurgur 
j of Kirkuk, on w'hom see W. Schweer, Die tnt- 
kisch-persischen Ei doivo) koninicn.^ Hamburg 1919, 
p. 10. 

The central part of the province is much more 
undulating and less w'ell known; it is bounded on 
the w’cst by the mountains forming the Persian 
fr.mlier (the Awraman chain). All the streams of 
this area are carried off by the river l?irwan (see the 
art. diy.\la) which makes its way westwards by the 
formidable defile separating the mountains of Aw- 
laman from those of ^ahd, Although Haussknecht 
mentions a village of Sirwan near the confluence 
of the Kishlak and Gawaiud, the great river of 
Sirwan only has this name below the defile of 
Awraman. 

Two main arms form the Sirwan: one coming 
from the east and the other fiom the noith. 

The eastern branch is called Gawaiud (Gabaiud) 
and lises near the pass of A^ad^^bad. It rtow.s first 
through the lands of Sukur (Songhor) and then 
waters the districts of Senna south of the capital. 
From the right the Gawariid receives its important 
tributary the Kishlak which n^es in the fork between 
the two anus of the Kizil-L’/^.u. On the left it 
receives waters rising in the MurwaiL the Palan- 
gan (') etc. The lower coulee of the Gawaiud is 
I given on the maps as hypothetical. 

I In this valley are the following districts: 

I 9. H usainabad on the Klshlak above Senna, witli 
I 34 villages and 5,000 mhabitauls; 10. Hasanabad 
I with 32 \illages and 5,500 inhabitants which form 
the immediate neighbourhood of Senna. The district 
takes its name from the ancient capital Ha.sanabad, 
a stronghold on a considerable height 6 miles S. PL 
of Senna, ii. Zawarud with 58 villages must 
he near the confluence of the Kishlak and Gawarud. 
The canton of Sursur with the village of Fakih- 
Sulaiman (on the Knman-hah road) seems to 
belong to the same district. The izdi district, 
Palangan, must be farthei down along with 13. 
Amirabad and Bilaw'ar which are said to have 35 vil- 
lages with 3,000 inhabitants. Palangan has an ancient 
ruined stronghold in which had lived an indepen- 
dent clan of the tribe of Kalhur, the chiefs of 
W'hom aie given in the Ska/ af-fuime (i. 317 — 3 *^). 
The new Plnglish map places Palangan on the 
Gawarud at the mouth of the river that comes 
from the villages of Shahini and i.uhon (Lon) on 
the Dorthein slopes of the Shahu. 
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The northern branch of the Sir^\an is formed 
by a fan-b-haped series of streams; the topoginphy 
of se\eral of them is stiU uncertain. 

After these rivers join one another, thev t 1 o\\ into 
the Gawarud near the village of 'Abbasa]>ad in the 
Awraman-i Takht. 

Four distncts lie in the northern basin of the 
Sirwan. 14. Kalat-Arzan with 64 villages and 
to.ooo inhabitants immediately west of Senna. 15. 
Kurrawaz, with 20 villages and 2.500 inhabitants, 
ma\ be located on the south of the Senna-Garan 
road Lycklama praises the beauty of the landscape 
in this wooded distiict. l6. Mariwan (formerly 
Mihriban), an important district with 200 villages 
and 26.000 inhabitants which stretches east t)f 
the pass of Garan up to the western frontier of 
Peisia. 'J'he great Senna-GainivPendjwm-Sulaimaniya 
road ciosses it. Its centre is occupied by Lake 
Zaribar: ibis depression in the frontier range has 
always been of great strategic importance. 17. 
An raman-i Tal^t (the ‘‘A. plain”) lies east of the 
chain of the same name and is immediately south 
of Maiiwan. The northem arm of the Sirwan crosses , 
it fiom noith to south. It is an inaccessible district 
governed by its hereditary SHi(an\ (“captains”). 
'Iheir capital is Kazaw. The district include.s 33 
villages \Mih 4.000 inhabitant-. The people of A. ' 
have preserved then own particular costume from 
early times (Rich, op, i. 2o2j and still usC their 
own dialect. They are very brave but not hospitable. 
iS. Awraman-i Luhun lies S. \V. of the preced- 
ing. According to the natives. means “rocky" 

(cf. Vullers, op. cit.. li. 1108. lahafta “rock* j. The 
district has 22 little villages buried among the spurs 
of the mountain to the north of the defile of the 
Snuan. Jt occupie- the western f.ice of the cliain 
and its frontier with luikey is niucli complicated. 
A. Luhun is also goveined by its wlio are 

related to those of A. I'akht and live in Nafsud. 

, ^^49 0^39) die 7 urco-l^eisian tieaty con- 

firmed the rights of Persia to Awramanand Mariwan 
but Persian suzerainty was only nominal. 

To the south of the Sirwan running X. \V. to S E, 
as usual wuh Persian mountains, lies the great 
rnassif of Shaho (= ShMi-Kuh) from which descend 
the left bank tributaries of the Sirwan: Darivan 
Sarab-i Hawli watering pgla and the oriental 

sources of the Zimk.an. The impoitant district to 
the north and south of the ShaliG (between the 
birwan_ and the district of Zohabj is called iq. 
lijawanrud^ and has about too villages with 
15.000 inhabitants. It is governe.! I.y a collateral 
branch of the Ardilan family, Djanamnd is the 
principal centre of the great Pjjuf tribe and its 
nanie may be explained as ]Jj.afdn-rud (“the river 
ofthe l^af ibe little canton of Pa«a dependent 
on Djauaniud lies opposite Awraman-i I.uhun. The 
319) mentions “Bawa" among the 
po.ssessions of the Kalhur-i Dart.ang. I.ocal tradition 
attributes the foundation of Pawa to B.iw eponv 
mous ancestor of theBawandids (cf. above, tAviv.,) • 
he Arabs, led by 'Abd All.ah b. ‘Umar, are said t 
have oAered Kurdistan via Pawa where there was 
w sacred hie. 

To the south and outside of the basin of the 
. irwan are t»o districts dependent on .Senna: 20 
Kauansar and 21. Btlawar, both lying on the 
northern sources of the Kara-su (cf. the art 
Rawansar stretches to the .S E of the lit -^-1 

U-s''"iTk' “n’tcr'spurs of^eShSho 

ruled by relatives of the governors of Ifjaw.anrnd! 


The canton of .‘iliadiabad (in Kurd, ^aliawa) du 
the road from Kirman'-hah i-> governed from Kawan- 
sar. Bilawar is on the direct Senna-KirmanNji.ih 
load, to the south of the Murwan pass. Its water- 
dow into the l\a 7 a\var river which belong- to 
Kirmanshah. Its principal village in Kam-i \aian. 

Such are the four principal river systems of the 
province of .Senna; those of the Lake of I'liniv-i, 
of the Ca-pian, v)f the 7 ’igris and of the K.irkha. 

Population. 'Phe total settled p op ulat uj n of 
the province, according to the census of 1298 ( 1881 
w'as al)oiu 150.000 in about a thousand village- 
With the exception of the district of l-fandal.a 1 . 
peopled by Persian and Turkish element- and the 
tribes of Awraman belonging to a particulai Iranian 
stock, the population is Kurdish. 

The nomads of .‘^enna are following the general 
course of evolution towards a settled or semi--euled 
life: in the winter they remain in their villages an 1 
in summer after llie harvest (April-May) they g*' 
up to the neighbouring heights; thus, for example, 
the Koinasi tribe seems to have become definitel.'' 
settled at Korrawaz. 

The tribe of Pjaf is the most impoitant amon.; 
those of Kurdistan of Senna. There are aijov/ 
4,000 families of Ijjaf on the Djawanrud which 
represents a total of at least 20,000 men (Kubadi. 
Enakhi. Kalashi, L’lad-beg] sections etc.). In the wild* 
centuiy a part of the Djaf migrated to the wc-'. 
and gradually occupied the left bank of the Uiyala. 
^ahr-i Zur and Pendjwin. Towards 19M these 
Tutkish Ijjaf numbered J 0,000 families: of ihi^ 
number about 2.000 are settled and S,ooo are.-emi- 
nomadic and go every year to the pastures of Per-ia. 
'1 hey go by the enclave of Shiler by which the> 
reach the Gihil-Cashma mountains where they pa.-- 
the time from May to October. Another emigration 
from ^awanrud took place about 1850 when some 
150 famibe- of the Djaf settled on the Zohab 
under the protection of the Gilran. 

The other important tribes of Senna ate the 
Mandumi at Hu-ainabad and their neighbours, the 
Galbaghi at Ilobalu, Saral and Kara-iawara. The 
lirst-named numbered 2,000 families (in 1286 a.H.) 
and the latter about 3,000. The two tribes are xeiy 
luibuient and the central government frequently 
sends expeditions to punish them. Less impurtant 
are the ^aikh-Isma'ihs (1600 families! and the 
PrpiMid (loooj at Isfandahad. At Lelagh (“sumiiiei 
pasture”) wc have the d'amar-toza (300), the Koraka 
(1500), the l,ala(6oo)., the Mahmud-IJjibradli (400 1, 
the L'ahwand ri5oo) and the Uurradj (l200j, A 
section of the two last-named tribes leads a no- 
madic life oil the Ki^lak and the Gawarnd. At 
Zawarud and Kalat-Arzan we have the Kbikfioooj 

and at Kilawai the GashkT (1500), a very turbulent 
trd)e. To the north-east along the Karaftu the 
iJoraka lead a nomadic life (450) and a number 
of tribes lead a scattered existence; the Sakur 
(3^0)1 the Givva-kaMi (“cobblers”), the Khariat 
(“turners”) and the Lurr-i Kulahgar (“hatters”). 

I hese last tribes (1700), whose names give then 
professions, are rather associations of woikmen- 
travelling guilds”, serving the needs of nomad- 
and settled tubes. 

In conclusion we may mention quite near Senna 
the village of KiTilak occupied by the SUzmani 
whose men are musicians and women dancers of 
rather light morals (Lycklama, iv. 53). 

T'^ great majority of the iiopulation 

of Kurdistan of Senna belong to the Sunni Shafi i 
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school. The Shaikhs of the Nak^bandi religious 
order have many devoted followers among the 
Kurds; the real hereditary centre of these Shaikhs 
is in the villages of Tawila and Beyara nhich 
form an enclave in Awraman-i Luhun. Even in Senna, 
hycklama (iv. 51) says he saw a ^ail^ who, 
holding a seance, cured sores which his dervishes 
indicted upon themselves in the course of then exstatic 
meeting (dhikr). ^i'^is are only found in the non- 
Kurdish district of Isfandabad. It may, however, 
be noted that the family of walls of Ardilan 
professed the ^I'a, which perhaps is explained 
liy the sojourn which their ancestors had made 
among the Guran who were fervent "All-Ilahis. 
'I'he great sanctuary of the latter sect, Perdiwar, 
is on the right bank of the Sirwan at Awraman-i 
Luhun (above the Prdi-kuran bridge). The people 
of Pladjidj (in the same district) claim to be de- 
scended from the seven dervishes whom the “Kusa*’ 
{kdsii “beardless”), who is buried in this village, 
had brought with him. This saint is said to be 
no other than T’baid Allah, brother of the eighth 
Shi i Imam. According to the people of Awrainan. 
the people of Hadjidj were rather late in being 
converted to Islam by a certain Gushai^; they 
still venerate the tomb of Pir Shahriyar, their 
religious chief before they adopted Islam. A manu- 
script book (in the local dialect) of his moral 
precepts is said to be preserved at Nafsud. 

The very costume of these peaceable woodcutters 
seems to suggest ethnic peculiarities. Lycklaina 
speaks of their “bonnet in the shape of a cornet 
bent back behind, quite like the headdress.... of 
one of the personages on the bas-reliefs of Bisutun." 

The only Christians (60 families) are in the 
town of Senna. These are for the most part Ara- 
maic Catholics {ICalnUnT) whose head is the patriarch 
of Mawsil. They have a churcli built about 1840 
on the site of an older church. The Jews are moie 
numerous: 500 families in Senna and little groups 
in the villages. 

Language. The MukrI Kurd dialect {A'nr- 
niandji) stops at Bana and Sakkiz. To the south 
of the Djaghatu in the l^orkhora and Tilaku 
districts the Kurdistam dialect begins and continues 
to the southern frontier of the province. It.s lin* 
guisiic peculiarities still await systematic study. 
The language of Marnvan like that of the Djaf 
closely resembles Kurmandji. 

A non-Kurdish Iranian dialect is spoken in the 
twt) Awiamans. It is called AivrdmA or popularly 
malu (=“I say” in Aw’ramI). To the same group 
belong the language of certain villages of Paw'a, 
that of the great tribe of Guran (on the Zohab), 
that of the village of Kandula (between Dainawav 
and Kirmanshahj etc. In the heart of .Armenia in 
the district of Darsim the “Zaza” dialect i> related 
to the Awrami. According to O. Mann (Z?/> Tuftk- 
Mufidartcn der Provinz ba) Berlin 1909, p. xxiii.), 
all these dialects can be classed with the “central” 
dialects of Persia (SamnanI, Kohiudi, Mahallati. 
etc.). We have no original Kurdish texts from 
Senna, but the Awrann'-gurani dialects have a whole 
literature of lyric and epic poetry. The waits ot 
Ardilan particularly encouraged at their court the 
production of this dialect poetry which has cer- 
tainly passed beyond the limits of the people 
i>peaking these dialects. It is curious that “to sing” 
m Senna Kurdish is “to recite Gurani 

poetry”. The Chaldeans and the Jews of Senna 
speak their Aramaic dialects in addition to Kurdish. 


History. There are no monuments like those 
of Kirmanshah or even of Kurdistan-Mukri (see 
the art. sawdj-bulak) in Senna. 

For the oldest period we may mention the chamber 
cut out of the rock near Rawansar (Cuikov, p. 528) ; 
It seems to belong to the same category of monu- 
ments as the sepulchres (Median*) of Salma [q.v.]. 
Its entrance has the typical rectangular form but 
Its ceiling is vaulted. At the other end of the 
territory of Senna (N. E.) arc the caves of Karaftii, 
which seem (Ker Porter, il. 53S — 552) to have 
been Used for the Mithraic worship. The Greek 
mscilption there is an invocation of Heracles. The 
caves lie off the usual loute, but at the period 
when Gazna {al-^lz of the Arabs, the modern 
Takht-i Sulaiinan) flourished they must have led to 
Its '-anctuary (the fire-altar Adhargu^hasp). 

As to the ancient toponymy, Streck, Billerbeck 
and Thureau-Dangin have collected the Assyrian 
references to Persian Kurdistan. L'nfortunately no 
concordance of modern names has .so far corroborated 
their hypotlieses. 

The leases in Greek and Pahlavi found about 
1909 in a cave in Mount Kosalan (Awraman-i Takht) 
and going back to the first century B. C., mention 
names which may refer to the locality where the 
find was made (the hyparchies: Hxijsipx and 
the stations-^rjjf)/2o;'': and 

and the village-xw^zjf : or KuTxvi;), 

The ingenious identification of Median places 
mentioned in Ptolemy (vi. 2) proposed by F. C. 
.-\ndreas refer to territories outside of the modern 
Senna. For the Arab period see the woid Sls.-^R. 

Kurdistan of Senna and Ardilan [q. v.] were for 
at least four centuries governed by hereditary walls, 
riieir legendary history makes them originate in 
the Sasanian or early '“Abbasld period. The Shara f- 
nama only sa\s that Baba Ardilan, a descendant 
of the Maiwanids of Diyar-bakr, had settled among 
the Guran and towards the end of the Mongol 
period became goveinor of Shahr-i Zur. .According 
to Rich (i. 214), the walis were of Guran origin 
(of the clan Mamu'i). Their history became better 
known from the time of Ma inun b. Mundhir to 
whom the historian "^Ali Akbar gives the date 
862 — 900 A. H. The walls took an active part in 
the struggle between the Safawis and the Ottoman 
Sultans, sometimes on the Persian '^ide and some- 
times on the Turkish. The Shai aj-riarnu stops at 
the reign of Halo-Khan {^kaio “eagle” in Kurd.) 
oscillating between the two rival empires (994 — 
1014). Local historians continue the tradition to 
our day. 

With only slight inteiniption the Ardilan family 
retained authority throughout the .Safawid period 
when the four western fiontier districts enjoyed a semi- 
independence : "Arabistan (the ShPi walls of Hu- 
waiza), Luristan, Kurdistan and Georgia. During 
the Afghan invasion Khana Pasha Baban of Sulai- 
maniya seized Senna in 1132 i he coming of Nadir 
brought back to Senna Subhan Wardi Khan Ardilan 
(1143 — -1169 with interruptions). In 1164 Karim 
Khan Zand laid waste the distiict of Senna. After 
a period of troubles l^usraw Khan Ardilan (sur- 
named “the Great”) settled atSenna(ii68 — 1204). 
Agha Muhammad Kadjar as a reward for his 
exploits assigned Sunkur (Kulya^i) to him. ?Iis 
son Aman Allah “the Great” (1214 — 1240) much 
improved the town. Malcolm and Rich were his 
guests. His son Khu^raw’ Khan Na-kam (“not having 
enjoyed life” i. e. died young) succeeded him 
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(1240—1250): he is celehiated f«-r his !itcrar\ 
abihtic". Under his bon Rida-Kali quaiieU bi.ike 
oul in ihe family. The wall (1250 — i26oj wasun- 
prisuned at Teheran whence he onh escape 1 afiet 
the death of Muhammad .^ah. Ills bruthei Aiiiaii 
Allah (1265 — 12S4) was the last hcreditar\ wall 
of Kuidistan. In 1S51 C'nikov was a witness t)f 
the intervention by the central ^nveinniciit in the 
affaitb of the j^rovince under the jirete\t of dis- 
content among the subjects of the wah In 1284 
(1S6S) the energetic prince Tarhrul Mu a was 
ai)j>iiinted governor-general frv>m Tcheiaii Ileiulcd 
Retina till 1291 and rcstoied Older to the ancient 
fief of the Aidilan. Their descendants still exist 
in Senna hut are now of no impoitance. On the 
other hand the old families who held office at the 
court of the walls continue to plax a prominent 
part in local life. 
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SENNAR, Modern Sennar is a village .'iituati-tl 
on the Blue Nile about 170 miles south 
Khartfim. It is the seat of a District e ommissK'nei. 
and the headquaiters of an a Iministrative distiu-i 
of the Blue Nile Proxnice. d he district has a 
population of about 50.000, which is 
a inixtuie of Sudan tribes and F'ellata immigrant^ 
from West Africa. The Sennar ilam, xvliich iiiigatC' 
a large cotton growing area, is situated at Makwar. 
about six miles to the south of Sennar village. 

ihe older usage which extended the name of 
Sennar to the triangular territory between the 
Blue and the White Nile with undefined borders 
in the south is obsolete, and the countiy m 
question now forms the Blue Nile Province and 
the hung Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The discovery of pre-historic remain.s at (<ebel 
Moya and of Meroitic finds near Sennai itselt 
shows that the district lias been inhabited since a 
remote period, but historically Sennar has only 
been of note as tlie seat of the Fung [q-''] 
tanate, xvhich formed the most important political 
organisation in the Eastern Sudan from the six- 
teenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and tlie foundation of Sennar itself is connected 
by native chroniclers xvith the establishment of 
this kingdom in a. d. 1504. The semi-barbaric 
dx nasty, known to natives of the Sudan us the 
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iJkie Sultanate {al-saltana al-zarka‘)^ claimed sov- 
ereignty over the teriitory extending from the 
Red Sea to Kordofan and from the border^ of 
Ab)>>inia to the third cataract, but its rule was 
never effective except in the immediate neigh- 
bouihood of Sennar iUelf ; the rest of the countiy 
was split up amongst a number of petty kings 
and tribal chiefs, who were attached to the para- 
mount power by means of a loosely-knit feudal 
urganisalioD. The chronicle of the Sennar kings, 
a dreary record of internecine wars and barbaric 
diplomacy, may be read in MacMichael's History 
of the Arabs in the Sudan, The organisation and 
laws of the kingdom are of some interest as ex- 
hibiting a blend of pagan African and Arabo- 
Muslim elements Even in the time of Bruce, the 
discoveier of the Blue Nile, there still survived 
the law that a king might be slain ‘‘if it were 
decreed that it is not for the advantage of the 
state that he be suffeied to reign any longer”, 
and a high functionary of state, styled sid el-gom 
{saiyid al-ka’iern),. w’as charged with the duty of 
canying out the deciee. Parallels to this law are • 
affoided by the custom of Meroc in the 3'‘d cen- 
tury B. c. and an analogous custom still observed 
by the Nilotic Shilluk and Dinka. The interc lurse 
between the kings and the vassal chiefs was re- 
gulated by an elaborate ceremonial; the more im- 
portant of the latter bore the title of mangii (a 
word of unexplained origin) and w’ere distinguished 
by the rights of kakar and taklya,^ i. e. the right 
to use a royal chair of state and a peculiar head- ' 
dress shaped like the horns of a bull. 

Arab and Muslim influences, on the other hand, 
made themselves felt from an early period. The 
kings claimed descent from a remnant of the Bani 
Tmaiya, who w’ere said to have entered the ! 
country from Abyssinia, where they had taken | 
lefuge after the rise of the b\bbasid dynasty, and 
this tiadition may well refer to the immigration 
of small parties of Arabs, who maiiied into an 
aboriginal tribe and introduced Islam without , 
materially affecting the ethnic chavactei i^tics of 
the tribe (cf. the marriage of Djuhaina Arabs 
with the daughters of Nubian kings in the account , 
of Ibn Khaldun, quoted by MacMichael, of, 

1. 138). In any case it is clear that the Fung 
were nominally Muslims at the time of the esta- 
blishment of their kingdom and that the overthrow ' 
of the kingdom of Aloa and the disappearance of > 
Christianity from Sennar were brought about by 1 
an alliance between the negroid Fung and a coal- 
ition of the Arab tribes, which had immigrated 
into the Sudan during the period of decay which 
beset the Chiistian kingdoms of Nubia. The is- 
lamisation of the country is intimately connected 
with the missionary activities of a number of 
scholars and saints who flourished under the Fung 
sultanate, and whose lives aie related in the still , 
unpublished Tahakat of Wad Daif Allah. Vet 
owdng to the isolation of the country Sennar has 
played no serious part in the cultural life of , 
Islam, and the rhvak (or hostel) of Sennar student'' 
at al-Azhar is a foundation of the Egyptian govern- 
ment subsequent to Muhammad ‘^Ali’s conquest of 
the Sudan. 

After a period of rapid decay Sennar became 
^ dependency of Egypt m consequence of Mu- 1 
hanimad 'All’s expedition in 1821, Under Egyptian 
^ule the town was a centre of trade and the 
headquarters of a niudirlya,^ the buildings of 


which were destroyed by the Mahdiats in 1885. 
The palace and niusque erected by the Fung 
kings was already in ruins at the time of Cail- 
laud’s visit. 

Modern Sennar is about a mile and a half 
distant fiom the ruins of the old town. It is no\v 
of comparatively small importance, and its place 
as a cenlie of trade and administration has been 
taken by Wad Medam. 

Bibliography', The liteiature quoted 
in the bibliography of the article fung, to 
which may be added: H. A. MacMichael, A 
History of the Arabs in the Stidan,^ Cambridge 
1922 (contains in vol. li. a translation of 
the Sennar Chronicle with explanatory notes, 
as well as a full bibliography); S. Hillelson, 
Tabaqat Wad Vayf Allah studies in the 
lives of the scholais and saints,^ in Sudan 
IS'otes and Records,^ vol vi., 1923. 

(^S. IIillelsON) 

SEPOY is the English conuption of sipahi,^ 
the adjective foimed from the Persian word sipah,^ 
“army". SipZihl is used substantivally for “member 
of an army, soldier”, and occurs in literary Pei- 
sian, though it is no longer current in the modern 
language. The Turks and the French have bor- 
rowed the word, the latter in the form spahi,^ and 
in these languages as well as in Persian it in- 
variably means a horse-soldier, in which sense 
it is used by the English traveller Hedges {Diary,^ 
ed. Hakluyt Society, i. 55) in 1682. In India both 
the P'rench and the Briiish adopted the word, 
which seems to have reached them through the 
Portuguese, the former writing it etpaye or cipai,, 
and the latter sepoy,, seapoi,, scapO)\ seapy,, eephoy,, 
sipoy,, etc., but there both nations have applied it 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
natives of India trained, armed and clad 
after the European fashion as regular in- 
fantry soldiers. Regiments of sepoys were first 
raised and employed by the French. In 1748 Du- 
pleix raised several battalions of Aluslim infantry, 
armed in the European fashion, and in 1759 Lally 
wrote to the Governor of Pondicherry: “De quinze 
mille cipayes, dont Tarmee est censee composee, 
j’en Compte a pen pres huit cens sur la route 
de Pondichery”. Stringer Lawrence soon imitated 
Dupleix iu foiming regular battalions of sepoys 
in Madias, and in 1757 a force of sepoys ac- 
companied Lord Clive when he left Madras in 
order to recover Calcutta. The military establish- 
ment of Bengal had consisted of one company of 
artiller). four or five companies oi European in- 
fantry, and a few bundled natives aimed in their 
own fashion, hut after the lecovery of Calcutta 
from the Naw\val> Sirad] al-DvVwla a force of 
Madras sepoys was used to form the nucleus of 
an army for Bengal, and 2,000 sepoys fought at 
the battle of i’lassey in June, 1757. About the 
same time sepoys were raided and employed in 
Bombay, and European adventurers in native 
states raised and drilled battalions of sepoys for 
their masters 

III 1795 the infantry of the three Presidency 
aimies was organised in regiments of two battalions 
each, each battalion consisting of eight battalion 
and two grenadier companies. Of such regiments 
Bengal possessed twelve, Madras eleven, and Bom- 
bay four, with an additional marine battalion. 
Henceforward the three armies grew on divergent 
principles and with different organisations. The 
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Sepoy Mutiny of 1S57 shattered the old Ih-n-.il 
army and seiiously aifected that of Hoinhat, but 
both were leconstituted and leiiiudelltd. EarU iii 
the twentieth century Loid Kitchener, then eoin. 
niander-in-chief in India, formed the Ib.iee I'le- 
.'idency aiinies into one Indian army, 

B i HiOi; r ,2 p k y. WiHi.tm-. ’ Ut-tc, i.,:2 
Aa-0U2it of the Ki.~.c ,U2J JAo^ves', or /:.,2y/ 
Aatrve brjatitiy. London tSiy. ('. ].,jvett 
and G. F. McMunn, 7'hc Arorr.s , r' 

London 1911; Henry Vttle and .\. L. Ihnnell' 
Hohorr-Joheon, 2nJ edition by ’VVilliam Giooke' 
London 1903* Ga'etttLr cj Jnduz^ 

1907,11.; The Qui2,tc>!\ BrTorr Ar m\ List, 
Utlici,tl Publication. n' \v 1111,-1 

SER. [See s.tR], (■-W.li.uoJ 

SERAIL. [Seo Slkay]. 

cioiued fiom 

an old Persian form sriiL.i I'froni the root 5 i ,7 
“to protect -’7 has in Persian the Kencral meaning 
o dwelling, habitation. The .Arabic woid 
tent has been hoirowed from a diminutiie 111 
^ formed from - .0 fllorii, Ge 2222,222,2 ,rG 22,22- 
pei-iiscien Ltyiiioto^pie Stra,sbu,g ,895, p. u)0). 

\\e fiequently hnd m Peisian the word s.rh 
compounded with another substantive to indicate 
a particular kind of building, like .<.7r-v,7/r-.-, ,'.7,. 
(cf. the art. karwan) In Persian my-„c pootiV 
s,n,y ,s an expression for the terrestri.a! «oild. th'e 
temporary abode of man (cf, S,pet2,Jr). 

It is in Tuikish lands that .ivi.ii- h,",s c..me to 

Turkis'h"“" g— 'nicu fltke 1 1 

Turkish word /co,2,2i) and the r e s, d en c 0 of a 

Pr.nce a palace. From this mennmo the 
names of towns in Tatar countries nnd^ T^k : 
called stmply (cf. the a, tides .s.^k^v and 

etcrin'T T with r,w,7, (.Ak-Seiay 


(.icso, /he nllosm. ,:t20)2\ 22te22 Ch 2 o>22j.e22, i, Dicslii. 
1922, p. ti2, j .t.y.. ii. [(icrman tiansl.t, Lcijci’’ 
19^5, P- ISO [Ahh. /. ,2. A'. .Vo2s:e22i.\\\n i.'n. 

We alif.ady find lieie as eaily .is 1438 .ind 143., 
a lurkidi govcinor who had lieeii appointed 1.. 
control the tiibul.iiy native dyii.tsts. After the 
hnal conque-t of l:osni.t liy the Ottomans the 
Itiikish governor of Ilo.siiia ruled at \’rhlM,sii.i 
whicii n.tme u.is let.tiiied, as the joiiin.ib oI 
letantius and Lencdiel KiiripcCie (1530. cf. b. 

I unpcschitz. /l!22ei\2i 2221/2 u / Botsch.fts/eiss. cd. 
by El Lamberg-Schwarzeiiherg, Innsbruck 1910. 
p. 33 JW.. \ erdiiiosseiij and the Kagiisan coiie- 
spondence (ef. I. Gclcich and I., v. Thallbczy , Ab, /i: ■ 
ts AIay\u2 02 jludapest I-S87, p. 674 ii3i3[. 

\ cibosavuij siiow; tuniis like Werchbossen. \'ar- 
bosaiiia. \ erchbo,,ani,t etc. are also found. ,\boi:t 
the middle of the .wph eentury. howeser. the 
name Losna .“iaiai {“Palace on the llu.-'na'j, 7la\. 
Sarayevo. Ii.al. Seraglio, Scraio (cf. Giac. di Pictto 
Lticcari. Cb/.vru Kill, it to e/eyh A/iii,/:/ ,ii Kiu/o. 
Venice 1605. p. 17: ,/ casttHo di Varch-B,:i,a. 
,!a iiii i/efi'S III eit.'ii ,ii Saiaio). appeared ,ind 
gradually dro\e out the older name. Sera\e\u i- 
found ill S69 11464; m a toakf-iiuma as A/edUih. 
Bill). 1 lie name Bosna .Serai or 'impiv Ser.u 
come, fiom the palace which .Mehmed II built 
AUei the captuie of the town, on the itite of the 
Khunk'ar Ijjam'^i Hnipenal mosque, Careva Jamiyaj 
42S: I. V. Ilanimer, Rumcli itnd 
noona. \ lenna 1812. p 160J. Under Ottoman rule 
^eravevo inciea-ed in importance, particularly be- 
cause It ua-s the reaulence of the goveinois of 
L’osnia (cf. U. v. ]*ee^, Die ofioman, htailhiltu 
in boyiu-ii^ in the IVusenschaftl. n 

(///j hosHicii etc., li. 3^4 spj , \'ienna 1S94). \\ho 
id mucli to beautify the town and tiansformed 
It into a Muhammadan city between 900 and 
^000 Xumerous mosques, madiasa’s and baths 

rO-Sf* t/ -_ 1 *. t si .1 


^erTv { rr.. - - - r— v.%^ciicfjcc was me 

nople [n vl ° *>=*!'* ‘u Constanti- 

L 4 ''*J- '■ ’vi.iitiuus iiKjsques. maaiasa s ann naui'' 

In Arabia the foim sat nut is u,.'d for uaHce ' ''P'^'’''‘dly equipped, like the 

and^l ‘T loanwoid soni-^/n, '^hnsr,a\v Pasha (1506/1512 



SERAYEVO, Turk P, n . „ s e 
Serai (cf. the art. uosna "• 

Bosnia in the Soulhein Slav stated of 

-Itualed on the MiKuCka 'L B'otures.iuely 

uest enclosed on Jthe, side,: by hlir‘:;Vr 'U 
hills, 1740 — 227s foot si , " “ ' fockv 

1 /JO 227j !cet above sca-le\cl. 


inhabitants fioaS'' r ‘‘'’o'c sca-ie\ch "Uh 60,087 
they mamlV^iv: ^ ''-‘‘-/t 

ware, silver-fihgiee, carp’eTs and (coppur- 

•Nvth century w e find f ..I . lu the 

powerful foi-tiess of \T h b o •'serayevu the 

still survives hr the ‘ Ptirt of which 

E'-en in the xvith centuTv Bonayevo, 

generallv known as V i ^ /’^.‘'•W'-’vo was still 
mentioned m the Chrri™^^'"^' ^ is first 
residence of RaoLa^m '’7'"'' - the 

'.ysu-fin, TsTt Lrf S" r Ts 

The lurks saw tb,. si ■ ,, ‘ Eadenovid. 

rdace and chose it as'i'n:"^'^ 'r “f the 

conquered d.st.ict when thev calf b 
Mehmed II in the .sprmo of 86“ tinder 

records us the ii.ame ih 1/ ttadition 

St.n (= 1I.A Gii K ,.l TM'*'. •■‘«y 

>'ho also bunVr( r, ^ T ’ ^ 7 i^i 466 .'X 

Babinger, Hanover mac ' 9 ."f '’y E. 


925 i p. 126, and F. 


and 15201542) which aie still kept in existence 
to-day. (diazi Khusraw (cf. and the document m 
^ Oil. 7 11,1. jjQ .Saxon National Libr.iiy 

in Hresden) is buned in Seiaycvo (cf. Ewliy.a. 
Byii/tat-2uime . v. 441, and iVisscnsJiaJtl. Aht- 
i. 503 Although aftei 

the definitive cmquest of Bosnia the residence of 
lie Itirkish governor was moved from Scrayevo 
to lanyaltika. the former retained Us importance. 

part fioiti a biief intcirujition by Piince Eugene s 
occupation of the town 111 Getober, 1697, whieh 
acted .1 few hours only, Turkish rule lastdl 415 
\cars in Sor.iydvo. On Aug. 18, 1878, the town 
^as ta 'cii by ihu Austiian Aitillery (ieneral, 
rcihen von I*iiilipp,>vich fiSiS— 18S9) after a 
arp aiul incorpoiated in the Danube ino- 

naici\. On Oct. 6, 1908. the annexation with the 
coDbent uf the Lowers was jiroclaimed. On June 
T.' ’ Austrian heir, the Archduke Lian/ 

cr« inand, u;ib assassinated here. After the collapse 
^ ic Jaiiube monaichy in 1918 Seiayevo with 
)snia aiu Her/ej^ovina passed to the nevsly foimed 
Southern Slav State. 

Seraydvo \\hich is the residence of a Muslim 
nnrr»i ^ and has a Sheri at school, has a 

Buildings from the .Muslim 
kho.A' the eight mo.sques, all of the 

mooo which Ewhya Celebi (wii'l' century) 

of Ferhad Pasha (built 969 = 
h O Khusraw Pasha (built 937 ^ I530j, 
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of Ohazi ‘^AIi Pasha (built 960 = 1553 ) and 
of “^Isa Pasha (built 926 = 1520), the finest is that 
of Qhazi Khusraw (Begova Jamiyaj, Of the mo- 
nasteries (cf. Ewliya, V. 431 sq.) that of the howling 
deivishes, Sinan Tekkesi (Sinan-tekiya), founded 
by Hadjdji Sinan Agha (d. Ramadan, 1O49 [began 
on Dec. 26, 1639]) in 1638 (cf. IVisscfisch. Mitteil. 
ans BosnUn^ i. 506 with a picture), still exists. 
The description which Ewliya gives ot Seiayevo 
in the xviit^ century is surely much exaggeiated 
(cf. Ewliya, v. 428 — 441): least of the splendours 
of all kinds described there not very much has 
been saved for the present day. It is true that 
in course of time many edifices have been des- 
troyed by numerous devastating fires (1480, 1644, 
1656, 1687 and 1879). Serayevo was an Ottoman 
mint: copper coins {jnank^r') were struck here 
under Sultan Mehmed IV and Suleiman II in the 
years 1085, 1099 (‘‘Bo-^na") and lioo (“Serai") 
(illustrations in St. Tane-Poole, Brit. Mns. Cat. 
Or. Coins vol. viii., The Coins of the Turks.^ 
J.ondon 1883, pi. vi., N^. 401; cf. (^alib Edhem, 
Taku'lm-i Mesktlkat-i ^Ofhmaniye.^ Stambul 1307, 
p. 11% sqq^\ C. Truhelka, in the IVisscnsch. Mit- 
teiL ans Bosnicn.^ 11. 350 iv. 396 sq^ (copper 
coins struck in 1085 (1674/75) reign of 

Mehmed IV; for general information E. v. Zambaur, 
Ft dgiingcn der Osmanen in Besnien.^ in the Nu- 
mism. Zs,.^ New Series, vol. i., Vienna 1908). Se- 
rayevo is the birthplace of the important Ottoman 
poet Mehmed Nerkesi (cf. Mitteil, zur osm. Gc- 
schichte.^ i., Vienna 1922, p. 152 sqq..^ and Yehi 
Medqmtfa.^ i., Stambul 1917, part 15 — iS), and 
intellectual life was always active in Serayevo 


SERBEDARS, the name of a line of robber 
chiefs who made themselves masters of a consi- 
deiable part of Khurasan; their subjects are also 
known as Serbedars. This state, a regular republic 
of brigands, in which military considerations and 
the influence of Nhri dervishes predominated, was 
formed during the troubles that succeeded the death 
of the Ilkhan Abu Sabd; it collapsed before the 
great Timur. The name Serbedar, which one might 
translate “gallows-bird" (or perhaps better “despe- 
rado"), goes back, according to the historian 
Kh^^and-amir. to a saying of the fir'st chief, "Abd 
al-Razzak: '*‘Ba niardl sar~i kJr'-'-'ad bar dar dadan 
hazar bar Inhtar kih ha naniardl ba katl rasidart''' 
(“courageously venturing to be hanged is a thousand 
limes better than being killed as a coward"). 
Dawlat-^ah, Tadhkirat^ ed. Biowne, p. 278, gives, 
however, a different explanation of the origin of 
the name. According to Ibn Battuta, the Serbedars 
were called in the Trak: ^uttar (robbers) and in 
the Ma gh rib : Sukura (birds of prey, falcons). Their 
capital was Sabzewar in the district of Baihak. 
The first Amir Serbedar, “Abd al-Razzak, was the 
son of an '^Alid, ^ihab (or Tadj) al-Din Fadl 
Allah Ba^htini, a former official of the Shah oi 
Djuwain. 

^\bd al-Razzak was able to gain the favour of 
the Ilkhan Abu Sa'id (d. 736/1335) who gave 
him a public appointment. Appointed to administer 
the taxes of Kirman, ^Abd al-Razzat: spent all the 
tribute he received; but the death of the Mongol 
prince took place in time to get him out of his 
difficulty. He went to Bashtin (a village in the 
distiict of Baihak), his former abode, where he 


and neighbourhood in the Turkish period (cf. Safvet collected a band of adventurers and malcontent.s, 
Beg Basagic, Bosnjaci i Ilerccgovini u islamskoj with the object of becoming independent sovereign 
knjizcvnosti.^ Serayevo 1912, a Literary History of of a part of Khurasan. He had first of all to fight 
Muslim Bosnia Herzegovina). with the vizier ^Al.V al-Din Muhammad Faryumadi, 

Bibliography (cf. also the references then all-powerful in this country; the latter was 
in the article bosma) : Ewliya, Seyahet-narne defeated and killed in 737 (1336/1337). After the 
V. 428 sgq.\ J. V. Hammer, Knmeli und Bosna 
heschrieben voti Hadschi Chalfa.^ Vienna 1812, 
p. 159 sq.\ 'Umar Efendi, AJiioZil-i Ghazrn'at 
der Diyar-i Bosna.^ Stambul 1x54=^ 1741 i Ger- I According to Dawlat-shah, he also conquered Dju- 
raan by L N. v. Dubsky, Vienna 1789; English I wain, Asfarain, Dj adiarm, Biyar and Khudjand. 


death of 'Ala al-Din, Abd al-Razzak seized the 
town of Sabzewar (738) which became the head- 
(luarlcrs for the Serbedar chief’s brigandages. 


by Ch. Fraser, l.ondon 1830; Salih Sidki b. In 738 (1337/1338) in the month of Safar (accord- 
Hu-sein b, Feidullah al-Serayi (d. iS8g in S.), ing to others m Dhu ’l-Hidjdja) ‘^Abd al-Razzak 
Tarlkh'i Dixar-i Bosna loe-Hersek (MSS. in died, assassinated by his brother \Yadjih al-Din 
the Serayevo Museum; comes down to 1878); Mas'ud, who succeeded to the throne. The Oriental 
Carl Brauin, Sarajevo iSyS.. Leipzig 1907; Ad. authors, even those who, like Ibn Battuta, are not 
Walny, Sarajevoer jreg 7 veisef\ Serayevo 1908, prejudiced against the Shi'i Serbedars, represent 
with plan; Hugo Biffl, Bntioicklnng der Lan- ‘Abd aLRazzak as a tyrannical and unjust ruler, 
deshauptstadt S. nnter Franz josef /, with the opposite of his brother Mas'Qd. The latter, 
map, Serayevo 1907; also numerous articles in according to them, only killed him in legitimate 
the Wissenschaf tliche Mittcilungen ans Bosmen self-defence. The romantic details that are given 
und der Herzegovina.^ Vienna, since 1803, and of the death of the first Serbedar prince have a 
in the Glasnik zcnialiskog jnuzeja ii Bostu i Her- very apocryphal look; probably the historians have 
cegovini. Serayevo, from 1 888. Important in- blackened the character of ‘Abd al-Razzak to excuse 
formation regaiding Muslim Serayevo from Mas'ud’s fratricide. Ihe latter, the second Serbedar 
reliable sourees of tradition is contained in the chief, took the title of Sultan (Ibn Battuta, ed. 


IVissemch. Mitteil. ans Bosnien.^ etc., i., Vienna ' Defremery and Sanguinetti, iii. 65/66), and had 
^^93, p. 503 sqq.\ A. Ilangi, Zivoii I warlike ambition-, of further extending Serbedar 

d^fnsiimana ii Bosni i Hereegovini Sera\cvo rule. An ardent Shi‘i — Ibn Battuta tells us that the 
1906; German transl. by II. Tansk, Die Mos- Serbedars at that time intended to exterminate the 
liins in Bosnien-Herzegozvina., 1907; O. Blau, Sunnis in Khurasan — he attached the dervish 
Rcisen in Bosmen., Berlin 1877; M. Hoernes, Hasan Djuri to his person, who for political reasons 
Dinarische Wandernngen.^ Vienna 18S8, p. 7S — 1 had been thrown into piison by the prince of 
106. On the daily press in S. cf. H. Renner, NDhapur. ‘The dervish was able to escape the 
Durch Bosnien und die Hercegovina krettz und wrath of the latter; the authorities are not agreed 
quer^.^ Berlin 1897, p. 54 sqq. if Mas^ud aided him to escape or not. Dawlat-shah 

(Franz Babinger) says that Mas'iid himself became a murid of Djuri. 
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The first campaign of the new Serherl.ir chief 
was duected against the lord of Xishapni, Aighun- 
Shah Djanl Kuibani. It is prohalde that thi-. expe- 
dition took place as early as 738. ArghunT airny 
was routed: A'ishapur and T^am fell into the hands 
of Mas ud. The defeated i tiler sought lefutte with 
Togha Timur Khan of Djurdian. It soeiiis that 
Mas'ud and Ijjuri had considered the possibility 
of extending their pow er over the whole of kh irasan. 
The Serbedar forces seem to have begun l>y at- 
tacking Togha Timur. It would seem then th.at 
the defeat of the Khan on the banks of the .\trak. 
an event mentioned by Daw lat-shah as happening 
before Mas'ud's campaign against Ilusaiii Kurt of 
Herat, took place during this first war of the 
Serbedars against Ijjuidjan In any ease, to realise 
then firojects of conquest. Mas'^ud and Tijuii mined 
their attention to the king of Herat ahead) men- 
tioned (743 = 1342—1343) On .Kafar 13 of this 
year the two princes’ armies met near Zawa. In 
the battle Hasan Djuii fell, either killed by the 
enemy or assassinated by order of the Serbedar 
chief. Indeed, it would not be surprising if Mas'ud 
feared the ascendancy of the Shaikh at this time 
when, according to the historian Zahir al-HIn (ed. 
Hoin, p. 33 ^}: ilfifnaz-i , 7 // -.‘ilavul 

day aktjiai-i u:nuy Im skii]Jtk/i nm/ '. in free 

translation: “In this cuuntiy most things aie pei- 
formed in accordance w ith the w i.shes of the diaikhs”. 
The battle of Zawa was decided in fivour of the 
ruler of Heiat, although it at first looked as if the 
berbedar army had won. .Mas'ud had to withdraw 
and returned to Sabrew.ir. The historian Khw'and- 
amir recounts after these events a campaign against 
liiurdian a_s well as the defeat and death of a 
lirother of Togha Timui : he .says that as a result 
Mas ud was able to become master of .\st.aiabad, 
while the Khan fled from his capital (end of 743)’ 
.\nolher authority, however, jiuts these events in 
/42 (cf. L. Dorn, Du' UcschiLhic Tabatistans utiU 
del bieiocdtiye naeh C/io/idcmiy. p. 165. note 5). 
This would be before the w.ir with Husain Kurt”: 
if this IS correct the victoiy won Iry'.MasTid over 
the brother of Tuglia Timur would be identical 
Atiak. Once in possession 
of Djurdjan the Serbedar began to cast covetous 
eyes on Maiandaran. This was the end of his 
career. He was attacked by siiipiise in the hind 
of Kustamdar; he and almost .rll his arrav peiished 
(Kabi H, 745 = -‘\ng -bept , 1344). 

-Mas’ud was the greatest Serbedar prince; his 
kingdom, accoidmg to Dawlat-shah, stretched from 
Djam to ll.tmghan .ind from KhabusTan to Tarshtz 
He was the m/;//. /■/;,?,/ of the dx nasty. After 
him the power fell into the hands of those who 
find been subalterns of the family of 'Ahd al- 
Kazrak - that IS to say, the empiie having reached 
Its zenith, fell mu, the control „f a coterie of 
oldiers (and m this case of dervishes also) until 
the glory of the Seibedars had departed for ever 
ills IS the normal course of ,be history of oriental 
d\ nasties .Mas ud left one , „ ■ "wmai 

I „tf Allal ■ r e- ’ '"inor, named 

I.utf Allah one of his notables. Muhammad Aiti- 

uir who during the war with Djurdian had been 
na ,/.^ at^ balizewar on behalf of the late nrince, 

748°(I346/i347« 

047 / 048) he perished, the victim of n r,lr,r 


-ed dm ac.uM ,Kiwer: lie ;;i 

w I'e^-neii. tlie victim of a plot 

atched by the deivish clique, murid\ of {Ijri 

"hieh wms the Kh»adja “Ab 
master of the 


Shams al-Din. The latter becoming 


'.ituation, proposed as ruler a certain Kahva (ni 
Kulii) Isfcndi) ar, who reigned for about a year. 
b\li Shams al-Din had him assa>sinatcd in 748 <11 
749 It wax then propo'.cd to make -Mas ud's minor 
sun suctcssoi ti) Isfendiyiir; ‘AU ^anib al-l'in 
appuinled a biuther of Mas^ud, who al.so w as oalled 
^lams al-Din, to be regent. He only held the throne 
fur some seven months; m Ijjiu l-Hidj'ij^is 749. 
according to I )aw lat-Miah. he resigned. b\li Shams 
al-Din himself then assumed the external attnbii'e.< 
of royalty also. In general the historians appio\c 
his rule, although they admit that he was a- 
bigoted as he was cruel. He is said on one oc- 
casum to have liad 500 prostitiiles buried ali\e: 
his officials and officers when they had to entci 
his piesence used to make their wills first. Shams 
al-Din built or renovated the ritasJjid-i djarnd at 
Sabzewar. He also built a great storehouse {anhu. ) 
in the same town. With Togha Timur he concluded 
a tieaty which secured the .Serbedar chief possession 
of all the territory foimerly ruled by MasTid. Tn 
return it is probable that the Serbedars pledged 
themsclve, to pay tiibute. Dawlat-^ah (p. 236) 
sa\s that they obeyed Togha Timur (^niuti -• 
muriKui shudii/id which can only be true of the 
[)ciiod after the 'lealh of Mas^Cid. 

'.\Ii Shams al-Din, already much detested for 
his avarice and cruelty, in.sulted in frightful fashion 
one of his trejsuiy officials, Haidar Kassab, from 
whom he wanted, in addition, to extort a largo 
sum of money, Kassab conspired with Vahya Kar- 
riibi. a foimei officer of Mas'ud, and killed '’All 
Mianis al-Din wuh hi.s own hand (towards the end 
753 the beginning of 754: Karrabi was 
reigning in 754 because the assassination of Togha 
Timur by the latter's order took place on I^hu I- 
Ka'da 16, 754 = Dec. 14. 1358, as is te.stified by 
the poem (4uoted in Dawlat-^ah, p. 237 — 23S). 
Karralii became chief of the Serbedars while Kassab 
l^ecaine si/l/i-uiiar. The new ruler was a devout 
man but a Ido'idy tyiant in whom there were 
thought to be s'gns of madness. A quarrel sO'Ui 
broke out between the Serbedar and Togha Timur 
because Kanabi did not acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Khan. Un the occasion of a meeting at 
Sultan Duwm. Kanabi had Togha Timur assass- 
mated by an officer of his suite, (hie can hardly 
imagine that this altcMiipt could have succeeded if 
the Serbedar had nut liad itllles among the noi/lcA 
of Itmurs icingdom. With the latter'.s death the 
''Uzerainty of the descendants of Cingiz. KTan m 
those regions came to an end. The SerbedarSi the 
Djani Kurliani and the Kurts of Herat divided the 
empire of the Khan. Kanabi took Tiis fiom the 
I_hani Kurbani, He paid a gieat deal of attention 
the watei-suppl^ of this town and to that of 
Mashhad. Kanabi, like his predecessors, came to 
a violent end. 'Ala al-Dawla, his brother-in-law, 
assassinated him (759 — 1358). Kassab then placed 
on the thiune a brother (or cousin) of the dead 
luler, the insignificant /,ahir al-Din. The 
was, of course, the actual master of the kingdom 
and this was not altered when Zahir al-Din lenounced 
the throne (Radjab. 760 = May/June, 1359) Kassab 
himself took the reins of government, but it was 
not for long While he was besieging the rebel 
Nasr Allah Tia^tini (perhaps brother of Mas'^Od) 
in Asfara^in he met his end, the victim of a con- 
spiracy ^instigated by his own sipuh-salar.^ Hasan 
Damghani (RabZ H, 761 Feb.-March, 1360). 
Hasan concluded a treaty of peace w'ith Nasr Allah J 
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the throne returned to the old dynasty. Lutf Allah \ Later, troubles broke out once more. At the 
b. Mas'^ud was proclaimed king while DamghM j siege of Sabzewar by Wall’;, forces, Mu^ayyad sought 
and Kasr Allah appointed themselves his guardians 1 the help of the great Timur (783 or rather 781; 
[atabeg)^ i. e. the actual holders of power. The j cf. Dorn, Gesch. Tabaristans^ p. 186, note 2). 
faineant Lutf Allah only retained the throne as ■ This meant that the Serbedar had to abandon all 
long as he pleased the Sipah-salar. As soon as a ' idea of independence and that his kingdom became 
difference arose — a propos of nothing at all ■ — a part of the great Mongol conqueroi’s empire, 
between Mas'^ud’s son and the Atabeg the latter Mu^ayyad lived on for some time at the court of 
had him thrown into prison, and shortly afterwards Timur. He was assassinated m 788 (1386/1387). 
ordered him to be put to death (Radjab, 762 = His body was taken to Sabzewar and buried in 
IMay-June, 1361). Henceforth Hasan Damghani the town. 

reigned in his own name. Disorder was not long Here ends the history of the Scrbedars, although 
in breaking out. The dervish 'Aziz, a follower of in 807 (1404/ 1405) there was again a ri>ing by 
Djuri, stirred up a rebellion which Damghani was a son of Mas'ud, Sultan Ali. against Shah Rukh, 
able to put down. LAziz had seized Tus but the son of Timur, a rebellion which was duly sup- 
Serbedar king recaptured it and banished ‘^Aziz pressed. As a panegyrist of the Serbedar kings 
from his territory. The latter went to Isfahan. Dawlat-shah mentions the poet Mahmud b. Yamin 
From the point of view of policy Damghani had j al-Din Faryumadi. 

made a grave mistake in preserving the life of the | Bibliography'. B. Dorn, Die GescJiiihtc 
dervish out of religious scruples. Besides, things j Tabaristans umi der Scibedare iiach Chcndemir 

were becoming worse in this part of the empiie j Pcrsisch und Deutsche St. Petersburg 1850, 

of Tu gh a Timur which now obeyed Serbedar ' where (p. 142) most of the European literature 

authority. Amir Wall, son of an officer of Togha I on the subject is given up to 1850; Mirkh^and, 

Timur, drove the Serbedar governor from Aslarabad Ba^cdat al-Safa.^ Bombay 1266, v. 179 
and routed the army sent to assist the latter by Dawlat-shah, Tadhkirat al-Shii^a) a', cd. Browne, 

Damghani. The Serbedars seem to have lost the ' p. 229, 236, 237. 269, 275 — 2SS, 307, 39S, 

town of Tus about the same time. One of Mas'^ud’s | 399, 426, 462: B. Dorn, Sehir Eddins Geschichtc 

old officers, Nadjm al-Dm 'AU Mu'ayyad, hastened vcft Tabarislart., Kujaii und Masandcra/i {Muh. 

to take advantage of the troubles. He seized the ; QttclUn zur Geschichtc do sudlkhen Austen- 

town of Damghan and summoned the rebel ^Aziz lander des A'aspischcn JAv/ ev, i.), St. Petersburg 

from Isfahan. One part of the Serbedar army,' 1850, p. 103 — H2, 353 — 354: Ikn BattiibL, ed. 
which had been beaten by .Vmir Wali, joined him. ' Defremery and Sanguinetti, vol. iii., p. iii. — iv., 
1 'his took place w’hile Damghani w’as away from : 64 .«•</</.; d'Ohsson, Histcirc des Mongid'^. iv. 

Sab/ewar, because he was besieging the stronghold 737 — 740; J. v. Hanimer-Purgstall, Geschiihtc 

of Shalvkiin. Mu'ayyad and 'Aziz were able to enter dcr Ilc/ianc. ii. 324 — 326, 335, 340, 342: H. 

Sabzewar where they put Damghanfs vizier, Yunus H. Jlowoith. //istory 0/ the Mongols^ui. ‘/26 

Saminani, to death and made a iEziyat for Lutf Grundriss dcr iron. Philologies ii. 57 H 575 * 

Allah b. Ma-t'^ud. The military ofTiceis were exhorted (\. P. Bi'ch'F.r) 

to desert Damghani in letters full of threats and SERDAB (Pers. serd-ab., “cold water' ; the 

promises. When the aimy besieging Shakkan re- A'a/nus has wrongly siidub).i in Baghdad, a kind 
ceived a similar message the soldiers took the side of rather large vaulted cellar, more or less decor- 
of MiFayyad, and soon Damghani’s head was sent ated sunk four or five feet into the ground where 
to Sabzewar (766 — 1364/1365). Mu^ayyad, who the heat does not rise above 77° — 80° F. while 
succeeded Damghani on the throne, was the last that of the rooms is from 92^^ — 95 ^* It is supplied 
Serbedar king. .According to the historians, he was with a ventilator, a kind of chimney turned to the 
generous and pious, an ardent Shi'i (this appears north side which ends at the highest part of the 
also fiom the insciiptions on the coins struck by house; the air is also kept fresh, morning and 
him; see P'rahn, /Avyz/jvF Nmnormn Miihamntcda- evening, with the help of several small window.s; 
norum^ p. 632 — 633) But his devoutness did not in the summer the people of the house spend the 
prevent him lidding himself of the dervish '.Aziz, time from ii a. m. till sunset there. This arrange- 
who had been so bold as to disobey an older ment is ,iIso found in the southein parts of Persia 
from his sovereign. Mu ayyad, in any case, hated where it is called zlr-zamin “subterranean ; the 
the dervishes of Djuri’s sect. He desecrated the ventilator is called bad~glr “wind-catcher . I he 
tomb of Khalifa, Djun’s and that of Hasan ' name is extended to cover any kind of subter- 

Jdjuii himself. The last Serbedar also had ambitions : ranean room or r^ad (Ibn Battuta, Paris 1853, i. 
to extend his dominions: among his conquests ; 264; Dozy, Suppl..^ i. 647). 

Tarshiz and Kuhistan are mentioned. In the w'ar ' fi ib l 10 g t a p h y \ Olivier, Voyage dans I em- 

that he had to wage with Malik Ghiyath al- ' pirc othoman.^ Paris 1804- ii. 3 ^*- Niebuhr, 

Din of Herat (on which see J.A., 1861, Seric-i 5 » Voyage en Arabic., Amsterdam 1780, ii. 239; 

vol. xvii. 515 — 516) he lost Nidiapur The lela- ’ Buckingham, Travels.^ London 1837, ib 192, 

tions of the Serbedar with Amir Wali, ruler of the I 210; Ker-Porter, Travels., ii. 261. 

former kingdom of To gh a Timur, were not in ' _ (Ci- IIuart) 

general very friendly. It appears that, in course ^ SERDESIR (i* )* ^ cold place or a summer 
of hostilities, Mu^ayyad held Astarabad for a time, \ habitation in high grounds. 1 he Persian yV/ s 
as we know of a coin struck by him here in 755 cite verses where the word occuis (e.g. Peihenc^-i 
(1373/1374; cf. Howorth, History of the Mongols. GhiCu}!'). The opposite is go mesir [q.v.]. 

737 )- Ike other hand, Wali helped' the At present both words aie used foi the northern 

Serbedar king to reconquer his kingdom when the | and southern part of the piovmce of Pars, cor- 
latter had been driven from Sabzewar by the dervish ; lesponding to the division in Sarud and Djurum 
Rukn al-Din, a rebel who had secured troops to , by the Arabic geographers (Le Strange, The Lands 
help him from the ruler of Fars (780= 1378/1379). ■ of (he Eastern Caliphati\ Cambridge 1905,9. 249). 
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SERES. [See sERKt.s]. 

SERRES (ScVt’j.. Turk. Shoz)^ cai)ital of the 
former ''Undjak of Siroz lu the \\iia\et of 
Salonika, situated on the edge of a broad well- 
watered fertile plain, not far from the ^trum.a, on 
the Salonika— Dedc—Aghae railway. Ferres has a 
castle, called Dragota m the middle ages, built on a 
■'teep hill, numeruiis mosques and (lieek chuichcs. 
I'lie number of inhabitants is nearly 30.000, the 
majority Bulgaiians. In the countis aruuml much 
lice, fruit, wine, tobacco and veget.ahles aie cul- 
tivated, and a big expoit trade is carried on in 
tobacco, cotton and cloth. — Senes is the ancient 
vSiiis or bcrrhai, a settlement of the Siropaeoni 
which existed even in the time of Xerxes. 

Ihc date of the Ottoman conquest, about which 
the Tuikish chroniclers make inaccurate and con- 
tiadictory statements (Sa'd al-Din, e/Z-Zl/Tea- 

^'H'A [probably following Neihri', i. 92, gives 
776 = 1374/1375. whom J. V. Hammer, 6^.0 A'., i. 

I So, apparently follows : Leunclavius, Hisr. Mii 
k* 243 i 53 W-- 7^7 = 1385/1386 [codex Veran- 
tianus], = Giese, Aiion. Chron.^ p. 26, u 12; 'A^hik 
kaaha Ztide, Tankh^ Stambul 1332. p. 61 : between 
783 [or. according to codex Moidtmann-Ca>ol, 
P; 45: 784] and 7S7: Hadjdji Khalifa, J^umc /: u/id 
ed. V. Ilammei, Vienna 1812, p. 73 nj,].-. ' 
7^4—13^2/1383), known from seveial con- 
temporary (ireek sources, which unanimouslv gice ' 
Septembei 19, 1383 fcf. Miklosich-Mullcr.' M/a ' 
ii DiplonuUci, 1. 77—79: Sp. P. Lampros, 

viii. 403. 407, Athens 1912 ; cl. P. N'. ■ 

1 apaguurgiuu in /m :. Zr , 1894, in. 292). On ' 
this da\ ilio c.istle was taken by Deli Balaban 
.and the I.ala Shahin Pasha, wlio lord hastened to 
Ills assistance. That tlie town was securely in 
luikish hands a few jears later is known from 
the contemporary evidence of two .\tho.s chro- : 
nick's (cf. L. Petit-\V. Regel, .-Dto 
1'. 42, .\xi,. and L. Petit-Korablev. AiUs dc Chi- 
p. 335, NO. 158). 

Serres and the suirounding tenitory fell as a lief to ' 
he celebrated Ewienos Beg [cp v.] and the neighbour- 
hood was settled with \ uruks who were liansplanted : 
from Sarukhan (cf. Leunclavius, //«/. Musiilm.. p. i 
244-== sy.; (:ie.sc,.-;/7,v;. 26, -r,;. Henceforth I 

Benes w.rs an impoitantOttoman mint: the first coins I 
woic .-.truck there m S16 = 14,3/1414. The dange- i 
■ous using, half religious and h.tlf political, stir, ed ! 
up by Mmikh Bad, al-Din Mahmud and his fol- ^ 
lowe: Burkludje Mu4afa came to a tiagic end in ! 
/erres, in the neighbourhood of winch the rebels 
had assembled for their last stand, with the exe- ' 
cutum of the ringleader in the late .nutumn (cf . 
■; uw, igs,, .,i. 6 century at ! 

icgmmug of which the French zoologist Pierre ! 
l.cloii p.as5ed thiuugh Serres, the inhabitants were i 
mainly Greeks: he found German and SpamT ' 

■ peaking Jews there but the coimtrv people*^ spoke 1 

Besn, Uhali/a {A’Le/A»d ; 

/ , \ienna ,812, p. 73 Mlokng closelv ’ 

o mel fol ssible 

. OC J’ • ~ describes Serres in the 

\Mi century as a town with 10 mosrjues 7_8 
'■ath-, fine khans, a focxAiw, kitchens for thepTor 

■ nd pleasant gardens. Kwliya Celcbi also visited 

the town; his .account is found in the eiMith still I 
unprinted volume of his Sevres never ' 

theOUom"'T*“ ‘n ‘he histoiv of' 

Oman Empire; only in the xvi.ith andi^ixth , 


century' it w'as the seat of a Derebey [‘b'*] 
whom Isma'il Bey was the most prominent (cf 
E. M. Coiisincry. i/ans la Alathloi/ie^ Pari> 

1S31, i. 157. [ijOj — 166}. Since the treaty uf 
Lomion (1913) .Series has lielonged to Greece. — 
A favourite exc^r■^loa from tlie town is to the 
pleasantly .situated Ilisarardi outside the gates 
of Serres (cf. Kiinich un.l J^osna.^ p. 74). Here iw 
buiietl the auth<n' of the work, very important 
for the history t>f .\drianople. En'is ul-lMusaniDln 
(cf. G. Fliigel, Or)- Hss. HVev/, ii. 259, wheie 
— wrongly — Musai) In is given), K\bd al-Kahman 
b. Hasan called Hibn (d. aiiout 1550: cf. Ilru'ali 
Mehmed Tahir in Turk Yordu^ tlurd year, vol. 6. 
part 27. 8. 2225). 

B i b 1 1 o X r a p li V (in addition to works men- 
tioned in the text): J. von Hammer, G.O.K.. 
i. 180, 246, 600; N. Jorga. G. A*., 1. 241, 249. 
r. X. Papageorgiou in Byzant Zcitschr.^ 1S94. 
iii. (an excellent monograph m modern Greek 
with which compare the supplementary notes 
by Tapadopoulo'^-Kerameiis in Vizantijsk:] Vtc- 
DU’nnik^ i.. St. Petersburg 1894, p. 673 — 6S3. 
and by X'. A. Bees, ibtd.^ 302 — 326^. 

G. di I’letro Liiccari, Giacome Luccari, Ccpissc 
nsttcttc dcpli aftnali di Bausa, Venice 1605. 
ill. 103 — 106: C. JiveCek. Gcschichtc dir Serten. 
Gotha 191$, p. 107. 1 18 ; Th. Spandugino, Canta- 
cu/eno. Ptiit tniictc^ ed. Ch. .'reliefer, p. 17, iS. 
124, Palis 1S96; etl. Florence, p. 17,46,47, 134* 
Tashkupruzade. Shaka ik al-Xti'maniya^ Stambul 
1269. p. 73, continuation {djiail) of k\ta 1, 
Stambul 1268. p. 35, 1S6, 673 ; Mune^djim-ba^i. 
Stambul 12S5. in 267: remarkable information 

regaiding the (= Margai ita ') monastery 

near >c!re>, piobably taken from the TdiikJi 
i>> Kuhi [q. v.j. (Fr.\n/. BzMU.vcf.r) 

SERT. [Sec sk'i.rii]. 

SERVET. [See [.\hik hev]. 

SETH. [See sHlquj. 

SEVILLE, in Spanish Sevit.i.a, Arabic IsHhU ha 
(ethnic I^bili), a large city in Spam with 
over 150,000 inhaintants at the present day aiul 
capital of the p r ij v 1 n c e of the same 
name, foimerly capital of the kingdom of .Se\ille 
situated at an a\uiagc height of 45 feet above -sea 
level in a vast plain, on the left bank of the 
f juadalquivir (.\rabic aI-\Vadi 'I-Kabir = \\ ad al* 
Kebir = the ‘'great river"), which separate-' it from 
the suburb of I riana (Ar.il)ic Taryana; cf. \ akut. 
Mu^djam al-Biildan^ q. v.). Although 60 miles 
from the se.a the town has all the advantages of 
a seaport on account of the very gradual fall of 
the river; the tide is perceptible up to above 
Seville (ef. the acqiwicits a)nnis of the Latin poet 
Ausoniusj. I'he climate is dry and warm. 

The province of Seville in the Muslim period 
comprised all the low valley of the Guadalquivir, 
and stretched to the ea.st as far as the .Sierra 
d Arcus and C/adi?. to the west as far as the valley 
of the Guadiana (Wadi Ana) m a veiy' w'ealthy 
region fertilised by the great river. The slopes of 
Aljarafe (or Axarafe, Arabic Djabal al-Sharaf) m 
the immediate vicinity of the capital are specially 
avoured, and their groves of fig and olive trees 
vvere famous for their fruit throughout Muslim 
, n a usia. 1 he Arab geographers were never tired 
o marvelling at the natural wealth of the country, 
it W'as the only district in the peninsula to produce 
cotton, the exports of which were important. Other 
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characteristic products were saffron and sugar-cane. 
The population of the country was of great density 5 
no less than 8,000 villages, according to al-IdrisT, 
were dependent on the capital. 

The name Ishbiliya is derived from the ancient 
Ilispdlis^ a name of Iberian origin which the 
Romans retained for the town. It was of great 
importance under them after its capture in 45 B.C. 
by Julius Caesar, who made it “Colonia Julia 
Romula’*. Under the empire it was alternately 
with Baetis fCordova) and Italica (Arabic Talika) 
the capital of the province of Baetica. It then 
became that of a Vandal kingdom (41 1) and from 
441 the residence of the Visigothic kings, until 
in 567 Athanagilde transferred to Toledo the seat 
of his goveinment. 

It was in the spring of 94 A. H. (712) that 
Seville after the fall of Medina Sidonia and Car- 
mona fell in its turn into the hands of the Muslims 
after a month’s siege, according to some historians, 
but probably longer if we may believe the more 
detailed account of the capture of the town given 
by the anonymous chronicle entitled Akhbar Madj- 
uiTi^a. A section of the Christian population 
took refuge in Beja (Badja) and the conqueror, 
Musa b, Nu'jair, installed a Jewish colony in the 
city, left a garrison there under the Medinese 
Tsa b. "^Abd Allah al-Taw’il as governor, and then 
laid siege to Merida, An attempted rising by the 
Christians m Seville, aided by their co-religionists 
of Beja and Niebla (Labia) in July of the same 
year was promptly put down and the town defi- 
nitely le-captured by the son of Musa b. Xu>air. 
hAbd ab'^Aziz, who massacred the rebels. When 
his father left for the east, ^Abd al-h\ziz became 
governor of Muslim Andalusia, and chose Seville 
as his capital: he there married the widow (and 
not the daughter, as is often said) of the Visigoth 
Roderick, Egilona (the Ailo of the Arab histo- 
rians) and installed himself in the old church of 
St. Rufina, opposite which he built a mosque. It 
was there that he was killed by his soldiers in 
Radjab, 97 (March, 716), at the instigation of the 
Caliph of Damascus, Sulaiman. 

After his death, the scat of the Arab a<lmini- 
stration w^as moved to Cordova: Seville nevertheless 
remained one of the richest cities of al-Andalus. 
Indeed, it escaped more than any other the influence 
of the conquerois and there is no doubt that its 
population only abandoned their old religion for 
Islam slow’ly, as much from policy as of necessity. 
It was in great part Roman or Gothic, and the 
names of notable citizens of Seville for long preserved 
the memory of this double origin. The spread of 
Islam in the Peninsula made commerce and agri- 
culture still more active and the importance of its 
harbour augmented. 

When residences and fiefs were allotted in al- 
Andalus to the djund'i of Syria and Egypt, Seville 
fell to that of Ilims (Emesa) which was established 
in 125 (742) by the governor Abu d-Khattar al- 
Husam b. Dirar al-Kalbl, at the same lime as the 
ijjund of Damascus was given Elvira, that of the 
Jordan Reyyo (Malaga), that of Kmnasrin Jaen, 
that of Palestine Sidonia and that of Mi>r Tudmir 
(Murcia). The name of Hims w’as even sometimes 
applied to Seville (cf. Yakut, Mu^djam al-BuUian^ 
s. V. Hims at the end). 

When the Umayyad Caliphate of Spam was 
established in the reign of SVbd al-Rahman I b. 
Mu'awiya al-Dakhil and his successors, Seville was 


entrusted to his governors (for example the ener 
getic ^Abd al-Malik b. T'mar) and, like the other 
large towms of the country, was often the scene of 
rebellions. In 149 (766) two risings, those of Sabd 
al-Vahsubi al-Matari of Niebla and Abu ’ 1 -Sabbah 
b. Yahyi al-Vah^ubl, were quelled in turn. In 156 
(773J Caliph had again to suppress an attempt 
at independence by the governor ‘Abd al-Ohafir 
(or ^Abd al-Ghaffar) al-Vamani and Hayat b. 
Mulamis (or Mulabis). 

The town was surrounded by a fortified wall 
by '^Abd al-Rahman 11 . He also had a great mosque 
built in it. It was in the reign of this sovereign 
that Norman pirates captured Seville fur the first 
time in 230 (844). It was stormed after a shoit 
siege, and the Caliph had to mobilise his forces 
to regain it and put the invaders to flight at ihc 
decisive battle of Talyata. As a precaution against 
another attempt at landing by the Madjus (Normans) 
he built an arsenal at Seville and constiiicted 
swift ships, which did not prevent hb entexing 
into friendly relations with the king of the Normans 
and even sending him an ambassador, \ ahya b. 
al-Hakam al-Ghazal. In the reign of his son 
Muhammad, in 245 (S59), Spam was again attacked 
by the Normans, but the latter, who landed at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, probably did not go 
up to Seville but went direct to seize the town of 
Algeciras. Ibn Khaldun and al-Nuvvairi neverthe- 
less suggest there was a Norman landing in Seville 
at this time (cf. particularly R. Dozy, Lcs A ormaiids 
en Espagne^ in p. 256-263 and 279-284). 

In the reign of the Caliph 'Abd Allah, Seville 
was for a long time perturbed by the ambitions 
and proceedings of the two great families ofVamani 
origin, the Banu Khaldnn and the Hanii Hadjdja^. 
These Arabs had large domains throughout the 
country and numerous clients, and hated the Isla- 
mised Spaniards of Seville as much as the Lmayyad 
Caliphs of Cordova, The head of the first family, 
Kuraib b. Khaldun, soon after the accession of 
L\bd Allah, raised the whole country of Aljarafc 
and rallied to his flag of rebellion the chief of the 
Banu Hadjdjadj family and other Arab or Berber 
, chiefs of the south of Spain. He ravaged all tlic 
territory of Seville with lire and sword and later on, 
sometimes assisted by the caliph himself, he ruined 
completely the renegades of Seville (278 = 891). 
In the town the Arabs became all-powerful and 
it was not till four years later that the sovereign 
decided to send an expedition against them. 

In 286 (899) the heads of the two families, 
who had hitherto been at peace, quarrelled, and 
Ibrahim b. Hadjdjadj w'as victorious and ^lew Kuraib. 
After an alliance with the famous rebel T'mar b. 
Hafsuu [q. V.] he finally submitted to the Caliph 
of Cordova while retaining practically unlimited 
power in Seville. There he set up as a regular 
sovereign and poets of talent and the famous 
singer Kamar were ornaments of his court. His 
return to loyalty to the Umayyad dynasty was the 
beginning of the return of order m al-Andalus. In 
the reign of the great caliph L\hd al-Rahman III, 
Seville, without, however, rivalling Cordova in 
importance, entered upon an era of peace and 
prosperity and remained loyal to the central power. 

But its most brilliant epoch, and the most im- 
portant from the political point of view' also, was 
that which followed the fall of the Umayyad Cali- 
phate, when it became the capital of the independent 
dynasty of the Banu ^Abbad or UAbbadids (cf. 
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abo\ e, 1., p 7) fiom 414 = 1023. The founder of the 
kingdom, the Kapil Aim T-Kaaim b! u h a in m a J I, 
mas the tun of an illuttrious Andalusian luiitt of 
Lakhniid ongin, Itina il b. '.Vbbad. He seized the 
piouoi. at fust recognising the siizeiaiiity of the 
I lainiiiudid sovcieigii Vah%,i b. 'Ah, but was not 
long in repudiating this suzeiaintc wliidi was quite 
noniiiial. At his death iii 434 (1042) his son, Abu 
-Anir hkbbad, known b\ his lionorihc surname of 
a) - AI u" t ai] id, succeeded him and during a reign 
of 27 years his police was marked by deeds of crueltx 
and tieachery. He ineieased his kingdom at the 
expense of the neighbuiiring principalities of the 
west and south and only found a serious opjionent 
m Uadis, the Zind king of (Iranada He died in 
461 (1068). Ills son, Abu 1 -Kasim Muhammad II 
a I -Mu tarn id, is renowned for his poetic taste 
and talents. In his reign fseiille became therendez- 
MHis of the best scholars of the period. 1 (e took Cor- 
do\ a from the Banii Hjaw har but soon came in con'lict 
w ith the ambitions of the King of Castile, .-Vlfonso VI. 
and then had to .appeal for help to the new sultan 
of the western Maghrib, the Almoravid Vusuf' h. 
lashfin. The latter crossed over to .Spain with 
his troops and on Radjah 12, 479 (October 23. 
10S6), won the great xictoii of Zallaka. When the 
Alinoravids returned to Morocco the Christians 
resumed the offensive and al-Mu'tamid had to go 
111 [lerson to the f.anitiint sultan to ask his assistance 
once more. VQsuf granted it, liut was not long 
in depiiviiig him of hts kingdom to seize its wcaltli. 
beiille along wilh Coidoxa. Almeria, Murcia and 
Hema. was taken in 4S4 (1091) by Yusuf's general, 
iiakr ij. lawful, d’he Berber troops 
sacked the to ■ u from attic to cellai. and pilla"ed 
the palaces of the hVbbadids and the unfortunate 
a Ill Limid was taken prisoner and e.xilod to 
'lorocco. wlieie he died at Aghmiit in 4S8 (1095 1 
allci guing expiession to his misfoituncs 111 elegies 
"Inch came t,, eiijoj a well merited reputation 
among literary Muslim he left the reputation of a 

generous, chivalrous and cultivated ])rince. All the 

texts rehiting to Sexille in the 'Abbldid period have 

been collected by Hozy m his 

I.Cii dc Abhaduhs. 3 vols,. Leiden 1846-1863. 

he Almoraiid general. Sir. governed ScMlle 
bu- his master and the town, like the rest of .Muslim 
Spam, coiitiniicd under the 5oke of the Maghribi 
Siil.ans. Tn Kad.,ib, 526 (Max. 1,32). a Christian 
roiii 1 oledo invaded llie country loiind Seville 
n Ihe course of an engagement the governor of 
ti'C Lmar 1) M.ikur, was killed. 

heard" '""fTK"' ‘^at the people of Seville 

hear 1 of the decline of the Almoravtds m Africa 

'll 'm 1 Sfr*" B-'tSz b. Muhammad 

al-.Masu 1, general of Sultan Aybq _.,f 

X'onqueiing the south-west of the penin^iH IMd 

Mcge to Senile and took it m S,,a ban! 541 fianuar 

Next ; car “"f gairtson’ 

, ,I ' * ‘’'-Ttdation of notables of Seville went 

/'«A ) Af r eive him the'homag 

"ay back (cf. above, \.'' 362 btt\wtBMu t*" ■ 

\tuf''ir'sufa?''™°' f Almohad ' 

f»l»t m 5,1 („(,;■ ““ I" '"tMcdtd hi. 


there from 568 (1172) to 571 ('1175), J"'' 

depailure left a> ^osernor ln'> hrotliei, Abu Uhak 
Ibrahim, with tlie general Muhammad b. Vusuf 
b. W aiuidm sind the admiral hVbd Allah b. Ijjamih 
It wa-^ also in Sewlle that Abii Va‘‘kub ma-lc his 
preparations in 5S0 (1184) for the Santaiciu 

(Miantarm) expeditmii m which he met his dcMtli. 
His sun, Abu Vusuf Va'-kub al-Maiisur (5S0 — 5>)5 = 
1184 — 1199), who succeeded him, brought back the 
Almohad army to Seville and returned to Morocco, 
leaving the Haf-^id chief Abii Vusuf as goverimr of 
v^eville. Summoned 1 »\ the latter he returned to 
^seviIlc in 5S6 (1190J to retake ^lilb (Silvcs) ftuni 
the Christians, who had taken it by force of arm". 
After the brilliant victory of Alarcos (Arabic al-Ark. 
cf. above, i. 205a) wun on Sha^ban 8, 591 (July 19, 
**95)1 over Alfonso \’III of Castile, the Sultan 
made a long stay in Seville, and it was duiing 
this peiiod that he imprisoned the famous Cordovan 
philosopher, Ibn Ru:^d (AverruCi>). lie did not 
return to Morocco till 594 (1198J, a year before 
his death. 

In the couisc of the reigns of these two Sultaiiu 
Seville nvallcfl the gloiie« of the most flourishing 
periods of the 'Abbadid dynasty. It liad at this 
date more inhabitants than Cordova. The Almohad 
sovcicigns and the great dignitaries of the court 
built palaces there, and the number of mosques, 
batlis. caravanseiais and market's increased consi- 
deialdy. It was m the reign of Abu Va'kub that 
the new gicat mosque was built on the site which 
the present cathedral was later to occupy in the 
cenluiy. The J^f 77 .u/ .i/~A'ir/r 7 s fed. Tornberg, 
P* 15^1 567 ^1172) as the date of building 

this (JjZinn^ . the anonymous chronicle entitled 
al-Hulal al‘^[a-,K'^_h^^a fed. Tunis, p. 120) 5 "* 
(1176/1177). According to Ibn Abi Zar'. it only 
took eleven montlis to build, which seems impro- 
bable 1 he same authoi mentions the building at 
v^cville in the same year of a bridge over the 
OuadalquiviK of two ka 7 j>a\^ of ramparts and moats, 
of ijuays along the liver and an aqueduct. Nothing 
now survives of the great Almohad mosque 
of Seville but the (now Patio dc 

“coui t of the Grange trees"), with the 
gate known as “■Puerta del Pei don", and must notable 
of all the celeb latcfi minaret, called Ciiralda 
(because a statue uf p’aith which surmounts it 
turns [Spanish :^irar'\ at the least wind). This 
tower, as a whole less successful than its twin 
sisters, the tower of Hassan in Kibat al-Fath (Rabat ) 
and that ot the Ijj.ami' al-Kutubiv in at Marrakush, 
built at the same time, has a base 43 feet sejuare. 
It IS built of biick. its walls, aliout seven feet 
thick, are pierced l>y numerous window s with Arab 
and \ isigothic capitals. The lantern-tower which 
rose from the platform of the tower has iiccn 
replaced by a campanile: the total present height 
IS ovei 300 feet. 

In 609 ( 1 212) al-Mansur’s successor, the Almoha'l 
luhammad al-Nasir^ collected under the walls of 
^viile the great aimy which was to reconquer 
part of al-Andalus then in the hands of the 
Christians. It was defeated on Safar 15 ((uly 16) 
o the same year at las Navas de Tolosa and 
t e Sultan and his forces returned to Seville 
utterly routed. 

It was a little later, in the reign of the Almohad 
usuf 11 al -Mu^tansir, m 617 (1220), that the 
governor, Abu '1-^Ula had Imilt on the bank of 
e Guadalquivir a tower intended to protect the 
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royal palace (now the Alcazar, rebuilt m the xiv^h 
century by Pedro the Cruel) and the river. It has 
retained in a Spanish translation its AiabLc name 
Burdj al-Dhahab (“Toire del Oro" ‘"Tower of 
Gold”): the lower part, ^\hich is in twelve super- 
imposed sections and is crowned with battlements, 
and the smallest tower at its top are still standing. 

Some years later Seville again became the head- 
quarteis of the Almohad Sultan Idris al-Mahnun, 
and on his departure for Morocco in 626(1 228-1229) 
the town passed under the domination of the rebel 
Muhammad b. Viisuf b. Hud, v ho ended by driving 
the Almohads out of Spain. Strengthened by the 
alliance which he had made with the tirst Na>rid 
dynasty of Granada, Muhammad I b. al-Ahmar, 
Ferdinand III laid siege to Seville in 1247 and 
after blockading it for sixteen months took it on 
Sha^ban i, 646 (November 19, 124S) (or four 
days later, according to some authors). The Muslim 
population was spared and allowed to emigrate 
to that part of Andalusia which still remained 
Muhammadan and to Africa. The attempts of the 
Marinid Sultans of Morocco to recapture the town 
from the Christians in the years following met 
with no success. In 674 (1275) Sultan Abu Vusuf 
Va'ljub b. ^Abd al-Hakk, after his victory over 
the troops of Geneial Don Nuno de Lara, laid 
waste the country of Seville and Jerez (Sharish); 
but he had soon to abandon his siege of the 
capital. On his second campaign in Andalusia in 676 
(1278) he again came up to the walls of Seville 
and pillaged the district of Aljarafe. He continued 
these raids, which are recorded in detail in the 
Kazvci ai-Kirtas^ down to 6S4 (1285), and Don 
Sancho had to seek a truce which lasted till 690 
(1290) in the reign of Abu Yusuf’s successor, his 
son Aba Ya%ub Yusuf, In the end, after the 
defeat of the Sultan of the same dynasty, Abu 
’ 1 -IIasan L-\li, under the walls of larifa, the Muslims 
abandoned all hope of retaking Seville. 

It would take too long here to give the names 
uf all the famous Muslims who were born or lived in 
Seville. It is sufficient to mention the poets Ibn 
Hamdis, Ibn HanP, and Ibn Kuzman, the tradi- 
tionist Ibn al-^Arabi, the biogiapher Abu 13 akr 
b. Khalr, and to refer the leader to the sepaiate 
articles on them. 

Bibliography'. al-Idrisi, Deicription de 
r Afriquc et de 1 ' Espagne. ed. and tiansl. Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 17S text and 215 transl. ; Yakut, 
Mii^iJjam al'Bitldan^ ed. Wustenfeld, sv.; Ibn 
'Abd al-Mun'im al-IIini) ari, al-Razoii al-Mi^tar 
(unpubl. MSS. in Fas and Sale, s. v. Ishbiliya); 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Tak'ivim al-Bulddn.^ ed, Reinaud 
and de Slaiie, Paris 1840, p. 174 — 175: E. 
Fagnan, E.xl rails incdits iclatijs att MagJueb. 
Algiers 1924, p. 85, 137 Akhbar Madj- 

fuu'a {Ajbar A/ae/i/znia, ed. and transl E. Lafuente 
y Alcantara), Madrid 1S67, p. 16 — 18 text, 28 — 
30 transl.: Ibn al-^Idhari, al-Bayan al-AIu ghi ib. 
ed. k, Dozy, transl. E. Fagnan, vol. ii.. Indices; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil.^ ed. Toruberg, partial 
transl. by E. Fagnan (^AnnaUb dti Maghteb et 
de r Espagne^ Algiers 1901), Index; al-Mana- 
kush'i, al-Mu^djib^ ed. R. Dozy, transl. E. Fagnan, 
Index; al-Makkari, Nafh al-Tib.^ ed. I eyden 
{Analectcs)^ i. 99; Ibn Abi Zak, Razod al-Kit tTis\ 
Ibn Khaldun, ^Iba)\ ed. and transl. de Slane 
lyHistoiie des Berberes') (the two last for the Al- 
moravid, Almohad and Marinid periods); Dozy, 
Hntoire des Mttsulman'i d"' Espag?ie. vol. ii., iv.; 


do., Recherohes siir I'histoire et la liUeraitt) e 
des Arabes d'' Espagne"^.^ Paris — Leiden 1S81, i. 
53 — 57 i 259 — 264: F. Codera, Ddcadencia y 

desapa? icioi de los Almoaiides en Espaha.^ 
Zaragoza 1899, p. 24 and 284; Simonet and 
Lerchundi, Crestoniatla a) abigo-e^panola.^ Gra- 
nada 1881, p. 40 — 41: Madoz. Diccio/ia? w geo- 
grdjico-estadistico-hislorico dc Espana.^ vol. xiv.. 
Madrid 1849. p. 209 — 434; Ortiz de Ziihiga, 
AnaUs eclesiasticos x seculu'.es de la ciudad de 
Sevilla.^ Sevilla 1S93 sqq..^ vol. vi : Ge?,tuso y 
I’erez, Sevilla niommiental y artistica. Sevilla 
1889 — 1892, 3 vol.: Rudrigo Q.’erso. Aiiligticdade^ 
r principado de la iluslrisinia Liiidad de SiZ'illa^ 
Sevilla 1896, 2 vol.: Guichot, Jllsio/ia de la 
Ciudad de Sevilla v pueblos inipoi lantes de su 
Provincia., Sevilla, y vol.: Kodiigo Amador de 
los Rios, Ifiscripciofies arabes de Sei-illa.^ Madiul 
1875; Contreras, E^ludij deset iptivo de los mo- 
nnmentos diabes de Granada.. Sevilla r Cot doha'^. 
Madrid 1885; A. F. Calveit, Mcotish Revialns 
in Spain.^ London 1906. 

(E. Lt.vi-PuovEN\-\i.j 

SEZAY, a Turkish poet. Shaikh Hasan 
(Dede) Sezay Efendi was a Greek by birth, a 
native of Kordos (the old name for Corinth;, who 
spent the greater part of his life in Adrianople. 
He belonged to the order of Gulsheni theic. first 
as a disciple of the Shaikh Mchmed La'li and 
after bis death as his successor. Accoiding to some 
sources, ho was also head of a Gulsheni inonasteiy 
in Constantinople. Ramadan, 1151 (end of 173S 
or beginning of 1739)^ is. given as the date of his 
death, the only date known of liis career. His tomb 
is in a derkdh which bears his n.ame. 

We still possess several of Sezay’s w’orks. HU 
Dizvan is of a mystical and allegorical nature and 
is remarkable for the beauty of its language, so 
that Ottoman critics sometimes actually describe 
him as the Hafiz of Tuikish literature. There is .1 
MS. of the Dlzvdn m the Vienna Hofbibliothck 
and in the Gibb collection (see Gibb, A d/istoi y 
of Ottoman Poetry^ ii. xxii below’), and it ha^ 
been printed at Constantinople. It begins with a 
series of kasidd'%^ on the woiks of the different 
kinds of the mystic path, the WasJ-i Atha) -i 
Atiodr-i Tarikat. Then come 333 ghazaPs.^ a few 
takhmis., tasdis., rubiEPs and other shorter pieces 
including a chronogram on '^I'shshaki Sadik Efendi 
(d. 1094= 1683). Among other works by Sezay, 
his Mcktubdt and his commentary on a ghazal of 
al-Misri are mentioned. There are commentaiies 
on some of Sezay’s gh azal'?,^ including some of 
quite modern date. Among Sezay's pupils are 
mentioned Mehmed Hasib Ley, the author of a 
poem called Gulshe/i-i Ebrar^ which deaU with the 
silsile of Gulden!, and the Turkish poet Mahwi 
Efendi and Mchmed Fakri Knmi, who tran'.lated 
the IMenazil al-SZiuin of al-Ansari into Turkish. 

Sezay is also the name of a modern Turkish 
novelist; cf. Horn, Geschichte dcr turkischcn 
Modcrne^ Leipzig 1902, p. 43 sq. 

Bibliograph r: Brusali Mehmed fahir, 
^Othnitinli M u ellifleri., Constantinople 1333, p. 
84 sq . ; Sami, KUmus al-A^lam., p. 2562 : MiPallim 
Nadji, Esdmp Constantinople 1308, p. 164; v. 
Hammer, Geschichte der ostnanischen Dichtkutist^ 
iv.. Pest 1S38, p. 257 — 260; Flugel. Die arabP 
schen., persisthcn iind tut kischen Ilandscht if ten 
der kaiset lich-konigltchen Hop hibliothek zii Wien.^ 
i. 665, 714. (Wali'Her Bjorkman) 
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SFAX iSFiKES or MAKES), a town in Tii- 
on tho eastein coast to the noith of the 
Gulf of Gabes on the site of the ancient Tapariira. 
Built on a Hat piece of ground the native town, 
beside which the European quarter has grown up, 
is of an unusually regular plan. It is quite rectan- 
gular in shape (600 by 400 yards] and iN stieets 
are at right angles to one another. In the centre 
is the Great Mosque built about 275 f^dy)- rebuilt 
at the end of the tenth century and 'ever.r! times 
since lestored. The fust wall built in the .Aghlabid 
period was of clay and bricks. Parts that decayed 
were repiaiied lu stone, Al-Bakii de.scribes it as 
built of stone and bucks. It w as fiequentlv rejiaired 
either by piinces or by the gifts of pious indivi- 
duals. This wall was tlanked by s.juare towers 
and, accoiding to al-Tidjani (heginniiig of the Niiith 
century ), it was a double one .‘several 7 r'k?/ defended 
the ad]oiriing coast. 

Dining the anarchy that followed the Hilali in- 
vasion. .nfax wa.s from 1095 bi 1099 the capit.al 
of a little independent principality protected bv 
the .\ralis. In 1148 it wars taken by Rogei of 
Sicily. E\hd al-Mu min retook it in 1159. By then 
it had, however, lost much of its former splendour. 
The .\rabs had almost entirely dcstioied the 
plantations around the town. Before the invasion. 
Sfaa had indeed been of a remarkable economic 
importance. It was one of the principal centres 
foi the cultivation of the olive. Muslim and Christian 
ships eapurted the oil. particularly to Italy. In the 
tenth centui v the t’isans established .a/nm/nb here 
Sfax was also noted for its manufacture of cloth, 
which was fulled by the processe,s used in Alexandria 
hut with more peifection. Fishing was also an 
important source of income. 

Sfax in 1S81 was one of the few centres of 


resistance to the French occupation. .\ squadron 
came to liomhard it. Since then it has begun tc 
enjoy a new prospeiity. It is a town of 75,00c 
inhabit.ints which exports sponges collected in the 
Gulf of Gabes and is surrounded bv a double 
giuUe of gardens and olive groves. The latter, 
plante 1 according to methods improved during 
the xixd' century, cover a depth of about 30 miles 
Bibliography, al-lbakri. text, .Mgieis 1911 
p. 19; transl. de Slane. .\lgiers 1913, p. 46—47 
al-Idrisi, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 107; tiansl 
p. 125 — 126: KitTib al-lstihsjir. tr.ansl. Kagnun 
p. l3:a!-Ti^anf.A'/7i47, MS.Bibl. Gniveis., Algners 
f- 38. 53'. 7. .Lf , 1S52, 11. 127— I 37 ;lbnV\dhari 
Jiayau. ed. Dozy. i. 30S, 31 1 : transl. Fagnan 
1. 445 - 451 : Ikn al-Athir, A", 7 zh//, ed. Tornberg 
X, 10. 19 '. transl. Fagnan (, 4 wz,z/ej), p 470 — 471 
Ibn Mialdun. Hutoirr ,/m Brrhinn. i ,05 
216, transl. ,i. 22. 38: Ibn Makdish, Xurhat 
P; 55 i 72 75'. al-W SunJasiya.. p. 136 

in AVI'. ' Africainc 
890, p. 68 sqq., 1891, p, 238-. E Mercier./A. 
1S90, p. 248 zzy,;.; G. Marqais, .-I; /y,, 

.cLoloX] Ilf ^ 1,1 Lintenano 4/. 

fG. MvKqvis) 

^ABAK, a religious coniniiiniti of Kur- 
dish origin m the wiLayet of Maws,!. English sutis 
ucs estimate the number of Shabaks at 10.000: the 
Muslims give them the mckiianie aXoaJj 
lent , ^disloyal”) The STahak live in the vilW 

the Vs H ^ 'httir neighbours 

‘he Vazidis, most of whose assemblies an! pUce- 


of jJilj-jriinage they attenil. On the other hand, if 
we may rely on Father Ana'»ta''e, they show a 
particular devotion to 'Ah' whom they call ^Ali* 
ra:ih in Kurdi>h = “hlack”). Another state- 

ment connecti> them with the extremUt Shihs, ilie 
Ahl-i Hakk (cf. the art 'ali-U.ahI). I’lie Shahak nevet 
cut their moustache^ “which are pruveriiial in the 
Country" ('•ee (.'uinetl; in eatini^ they hold them 
up with the left hand ^o that the food may not 
soil them. As la the ca.sc with all the secret sect-, 
popular storiea cieJit them with abominahle prat' 
ticeai once a year they aie said to assemble in a 
secret cave and -pend the ni^ht in feasting and 
debauchery. Thi-^ night is called among them, as 
among the Sarh fcf. the art. s^RLlV^j, lailat al-kcifs]_a. 

The Sarli who claim to belong to the Kuidish 
tribe of Kaka i are also found in the w ilayet of Maw-il 
on the lower cour.se of the Great Zab (villages of 
Tell-I.aban, Basatliya. Kabarli, Kharab al-SuItana' 
and in the district of ^Vsha ir-i Sab'a. Their present 
chief. I'aha Ko^ak (Kocak'), lives- in Wardak. 
There are Sarli in Persia in the border districts. 
The sacred book of the Sarlis ib said to be in 
Per>ian. Their name i.s explained a.s sTuat 
[' l-djanuatii) “Paradi-e has been acquired by me " 
for the t:ihaikj)s of the Saili are said to sell them 
places m Paradise at 25 madjidiyas the ell {Jhar^). 
The ^arh permit divorce and polygamy. Their 
hhaikli'’ ‘tlso never cut their moustaciies and grow 
cDormous beards. The lailat al^kaf^ha among the 
Sarli is accompamed by ?k<g'^\it•>{ilk^^lt al~ninhibbati) 
for which every married man kills a cock. The 
>haiyi blesses these offerings which are dressed 
null wheat it rice and proclaims a bles-ing on 
every child conceived dial night. The candles are 
then extinguished and an indescribable oigy ensues 
The Sarli of Father .Anastase evidently correspond 
to the hJtorus-Kii'han f ‘‘cock-killeis”) and Ciyii,ch‘ 
KicJuin ^‘•candle'extingui'.hers"') of other travellers 

Father Anastn^e mentnms a third secret sect in 
the same regi<m : the BAijriR vs ; thev are Kurds and 
call themsehcs “.Mlahi" (Ali-allahi'-j They live 
in the villages of ^Omar-kan, Toprakh-ziyiirat, 
rell-\ a''kub. Basjipita etc. Ihero are also a few 
in Peisia near the Turkish frontier. The Badjdian 
venerate particularly the prophet Isma d. 

I>uiing the month of Muharram {'ashiirZi) they 
lament the death of Ilusain and collect provisions 
which on the ninth 'lay (of the month*) are distii- 
bated under tlie name of 'ka^Jijlia. When the chict 
visits a Community of the faithful each man offers 
him seven fresh eggs; the Shaikji cuts each into 
seven piece-' and places them in a jar. Those 
present drink wine The Shaikh pronounces a 
prajer, offering the eggs to Ismadl as an expiatory 
sacrifice {kurkrin). No one can eat them without 
forthwith confes-iing his sins. 

Attenti'in may be called to the links connecting 
these Kuidish sects with one another and with Persia, 
their^ devotion to the ShiT Imams ( AM, Husam, 
Istna il), the rites resembling the communion, the 
syncrclist tendencies. The Shafiak seem to be a 
link between the Va/.idis and the extremist Shi'is 
Finally wtj may mention that a document coming 
from^ Ahbi llakk circles and found in Khurnsan 
hyW, Ivanov mentions Malak-Ta’us. the great saint 
of the \'a 7 idis. 

As to the ‘‘night of Father .'Vn.astase 

explains this word from the Arabic loot meaning 
to seize Perhaps we have simply to deal with 
tie lersian kafJi alluding to some part said to 
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be played by the shoe in ilie couise of the cere- 
mony. For ihashiha we may recall the name lailat 
aUrnci ^JiHch which al-Shabusht! gives to the alleged 
nocturnal feast and orgy of the Nestorian nuns;cf. 
Hoffmann, Auszuge atis syrischen Akten persischer 
Mdrtyrer^ iSSo, p. 127- 

Bibliography'. V. Cuinet, La Turqtiie 
(LAsie^ Paris i 5 ^ 9 i, ii. 767, 778, 811, S15; 
P'ather Anastase in al-A/ai'/iriq.^ Bairut 1899, ii. 
395 -! 732^ 1902, V. 577 — 582* the statements of 
people not members of the sects in question 
are, of course, to be taken with caution. V. 
Minoisky, l\lo/es sitr la sccte des Ahli-JLakh^ 
Paris 1922, p. 69, League of Kations, Question 
lie la frouti'ere eutre la Tunjuie et PJrak [C. 
400. M. 147. 1925 VII], p. 34, 38, SI. 

( V. Minor&K-Y) 

^A'BAN, name of the eighth month of 
the lunar year. In classical had'itji it hai, already 
its place after Radjab Mudar, In British India it 
has the name of ^ab-i barat (see beneath), the 
Atchehnese call it Kandn)i bit and among the 
Tigre tribes it is called Aladdagen.^ i. e. who fol- 
lows upon Radjab. 

In early Arabia the month of Sha’ban (the name 
may mean “interval’*) seems to have corresponded, 
as to Us significance, to Ramadan. According , 
to the hadith. Muhammad practised supererogatory 
fasting by preference in Sha^^ban (Bukhari, SiCt'W, 
b. 52; Muslim, Siydm.^ trad. 176: Tirmidhi, Sawm^ 
b. 36). ^AMsha recovered in Sha^ban the fastdays 
which were left from the foregoing Ramadan 
(Tirmidhi, Saw 7 )i^ b. 65). 

In the early-Avabian solar year ^a'^ban as well 
as Ramadan fell in summer. Probably the weeks 
preceding the summer-solstice and those follow- 
ing it, had a religious significance which gave 
rise to propitiatory rites such as fasting. This • 
period had its centre in the middle of ^a^ban, 
a day which, up to the present time, has preser- 
ved features of a New- Year's day. According to 
popular belief, in the night preceding the 15^^' 
the tree of life on whose leaves are written the 
names of the living is shaken. The names written 
on the leaves which fall down, indicate those ■ 
who are to die in the coming year. In had'itJi it 
. is said that in this night Allah descend* to the , 
lowest heaven ; from there he calls the mortals 
in order to grant them forgiveness of sins (Tir- ; 
midhi, b. 39). 

Among a number of people* the beginning or | 
the end of the year i* devoted to the comme- ! 
moration of the dead. This connection can | 
also be observed in the Muslim world. For this 
reason Sha^ban bears the epithet of al-miLazzam ' 
“the venerated". In British India in the night : 
of the I4tb people say prayers for the dead, distii- ; 
dnue food among the poor, eat hahoa (sweetmeats) 1 
*'nd indulge in illuminations and firework. This 
^Iglit is called lailat al-bara\i which is explained j 
“night of quittancy’' i. e. forgiveness of sins. ; 
^0 Ate h eh this month is likewise devoted to i 
the dead; the tombs are cleansed, religious meals j 
{kandit^i^ q. v.) are given and it is the dead who ' 
profit Horn the merits of these good works. The 1 
night of' ‘be middle of ^a'ban bears a p.rrticu- j 
larly sacre^ character as is testified by the kan- ' 
dnris and jbe salats which are called salat al- . 
hddja^ or, o.- account of certain eulogies, salat 1 
al'tasabih. Du-;ng (be last days of the month, a 
market is held capital. 


At Makka Radjab, not Sha*^han, is devoted to 
the dead. Here, in the night of the 14’k Sha^ban, 
religious exercises are held ; in the mosque circles 
are formed which under the direction of an imam 
recite the praver peculiar to this night. 

in Morocco on the last day of Sha'^ban a 
■ festival is celebrated which resemb]e> .a carnival. 

' A description of it is to be found iu L. Brunot, 
La mer dans Us traditions et Us inauitties indi- 
genes a Rabat ^ Sale (Paris X921), p. 9S ii/. 

B ib I i o g r a p h v E. Littman. Die Ehren- 
namen und Xeiibinenniingen der isl. Alonate 
in /r/., viii. 191S, 228 sq.\ Herklots. Qanoon-i 
Islam\ C. Snouck Hurgvonie, 7'hc Achekucse.^ i. 
221 do., Mekka. ii. 76,291; A. J. Wensinck, 
Arable IVew-Year (Verh. Ak. Arnst.. new ser. 
XXV., N®. 2), p. 6 sq. (A. J. WknsincK; 

^A^BAN al-Malik al-Ashr.\f, a Mamluk Sul- 
tan, was chosen Sultan on Sha ban 15, 764 (May 
30, 1363), through the influence of the all-poweiful 
Atabeg Yelbogha al-'^L'mari when only ten years 
old. His father Husain was passed over because 
the ambitious Atabeg Velbogha nished to rule 
himself and therefore prefeired the ten-year-old 
son, the grandson of Muhammad al-Xasir. His 
reign was marked by frequent attacks by Frankish 
fleets on Mamluk seaports like Alexandria and 
Tripolis in Syria. For example at the beginning 
of 767 (1366) ships of Pierre de Lusignan, king 
of Cyprus, together with Venetian, Genoese and 
Rhodian ships appeared before Ale.xandria uhich 
they plundered, but withdrew on the appioach of 
the Egyptian troops, carrying off, according to the 
sources, 5,000 prisoners. The Christians in Egypt 
and Syiia had to pay the ransom for the captive 
Muslims, and also pay for the building of a fleet 
which was to invade Cypuis. The negotiations 
with Egypt were not successful, as Yelbogha was 
not really anxious for peace but was p.lanning a 
landing on Cyprus with his fleet. But troubles at 
home prevented his plan from developing. The 
king of Cyprus, however, took the offensive and 
sent a fleet to Syria to take the harbour of Tripolis 
and the town of Aiyas in the south of -Asia Minor. 
H is fleet was able to land raiding parties but bad 
to withdraw before the superiouty of the 
forces, as had another Frankish fleet which appeared 
before Alexandria. Peace was only concluded in 
the beginning of 772 (August, 1370). The Egyp- 
tians later exacted vengeance for these Frankish 
raids by falling upon the kingdom of Little Ar- 
menia, which was an ally of the king of Cyprus 
(776 = beginning of 1374), and conquering the 
towns of iHyas, Sis and the rest of the kingdom; 
the king was brought a prisoner to Cairo and his 
land became permanently a Muslim possession. 

A conspiracy broke out in 768 (1367) against 
Yelbogha, \\hose Mamluks could no longer stand 
his harshness and cruelty. The Mamluks wanted 
to take him prisoner, but receiving timely warning 
he was able to escape to an island on the Nile, 
and to hold out there, and soon afterwaid* to return 
to Cairo and appoint Sha'ban’s brother Onuk Sultan. 
,Sha*^ban, however, who was now sixteen, wa* forced 
by the Mamluks to put himself at their head and 
Yelbogha was forced to retire again to his island 
on the Nile. Sha^i)an then succeeded in seizing the 
fleet newly built by Yelboglia; the latter had to 
leave his place of refuge and fly to Cairo. There 
he was taken by the Mamluks who had in the 
meanwhile returned to the citadel, and soon after- 
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ward, killed by a Mamlak while attempting to ^ 
escape. Velbogha's MamlOks now temtied the i 
people and did not obey their new leader, the | 
emii bAendemir. Constant fighting wa, the result, , 
w-hieh ended by a great number of Velliogha’s ' 
Mamluks being bani,hed to Syiia and interned in , 
Kciak. They later plated an important pait in ' 
the Mamluk Kingdom. After -everal changes in , 
the person of the regent the einii Aktcmir al-SahabI 
came to power, and held his position till the death j 
of the SultSn. The .s’tiltan had transitory success , 
in the south of the kingdom, m Xuhia. The king ' 
of Nubia recognised the suzerainty of the .Sultan ; 
of Egypt. But as a result of .\ktemir s cruel treatment ’ 
of prisoners, the Niihians rebelled again and de- 
stroyed the fiontiei town of \swan. 

The .Sultan's idea of making a pilgvim.age to 
Mekka in these troubled times was quite a mad ‘ 
one. In order to he secure against conspiracies ol ’ 
his relatives he had his brother, and cousins brought ■ 
to Kerak and sent his regent to Upper Egypt to ; 
protect the frontier against the Beduinst but he 
had too little authority user his own .Mamluks to i 
be able to tisk such an e.Npedition. The aiaricious ■' 
Mamltiks mutinied .it '.\kaba and as the bultan 1 
would not yield to their demands they threatened . 
him with death so that he had to flee secretly to 1 
Cairo, but the Mamluks had accomplicis there who ' 
weie hostile to the Sultan, Ife was aide to remain j 
concealed in Cairo for a short time la the home i 
of a singing-girl but was .soon recognised and j 
strangled. He was lamented by the people as lie | 
had abolished burdensome ta.xe.s and in general ! 
treated his subjects w ith mildnes.s 'I'he main reason 
for the terrible state of the country was the in- I 
subordination and ciuelty of the .Mamluks who ; 
lU-trealeJ and oppiessed the people. 

}> i h li 0 t; r a p h y. Ibn lyas, cJ. Bulak, i. , 
213 — 33 ^'" Weil, Cisch. Jo ChaHJin^ iv. 510- 
530, where the European printed texts and the 
Oriental MSS. are given: Muir, Th< MamJuk^ 
Dynasty of F.yypt, p, 97 — 101; on Velhogh.i 
see JtTanhal a'l-STtfl, ed. Cairo, v. 162, fob 
432'’’ — dSd'*- (M. SOBER-.lIEtW) 

SHA'BAN .'l.-KAMii,. a M a m I u k 

Sultan, son of al-Malik al-NSsir Muhammad [q.v.], 
brother of al-Malik al-Salih Isms'll [q. v.], ascended 
the throne on Rabf U 4. 746 (-\ug.''4, 1345), after 
having won over during the il!ne-s of his brother 
the emirs of inlluence, notably hi- .steji-f.ather. the 
Emir .kigliun al-.\hi'i, lie is said to li.rve used 
tiireats a, to what he would do to iliem if not 
elected. He forced his brothers widow to marry' 
him and soon after also mairied the daughter of 
.mother E.mir and. indeed, women always played 
a great part in his life. Ills mrdn occupations 
were all kinds of gladiatori.d contc,!-. racing and 
Cock-lighting. His court was marked by great 
extravagance and the very slave-girls «ore jewels 
on then dresses in his and his brother’s reigns. 
Ulhces were sold quite openly and sh.amelessly; 
the Sultan mvented a sj.ecial tax on the appointment 
to tiefs and olhees. as his biographer al-Safadi (see 
below) tells us. .\n edict issued in hi, reign has 
been pieseived m the citadel of Tripolis (Syiml and 
m a fragmentary state m Rabat al-Hisn; hx this cer- 
tam overpayments to the Mamluks remit', ng from 
the difference lietween the lunar and solar years 

period of service cuvdd i.e claimed bv theii heirs 
weie left to the latter (see BMwg,aphy). 


lie had two of lii-s brothers aQ<i two uf hii> 
most important emii> m'lrdered. Velbogha abVah- 
ya\M. governor of I >aina-Ncn-N, ran a similar lisk. 
He iheiefure arraf)^^etl wiih the other Syiian ^ovei- 
nors to bcnd a letter the Sulpan tu which he 
ihiealened him \iith £iepi>'>itioii and rejToached 
him vigorously with his \\iekeunev> Sultan Sha^ban 
then sent an apologetic reply in which he pr.t- 
niised to reform but made pfep.^rutloll■^ .ij^aiii': 
the rebels. When he wanted to put lo death two 
more of hi-' hioiher-' he waj> pfC' ented by then 
m‘»ther and his ^tep-father. Other emir^ who had 
once been friendly to him but who now ^.aw arrest 
threatening them collected their follov^’er^ and othci 
malcontent’' in the neighbourhood ot Cairo until 
the Sultan in the end had only 400 horsemen at 
hi-y disposal. He to(-»k refuge with his mother jn 
the citadel where he was discovered and taken 
prisoner. He wa> murdered two days later "U 
l^u-ada II 3. 747 (Nov. 20, I 346 > 
reign he had proved himself one of the lUo't 
woiihle-"' lulcfs who e\ ci 'at on the throne of hgypt. 

S i b 1 1 } d P h X \ Wed. O^schuJitc d^r i.hd' 

Hfcn. IV. 462 — 409. His biography in al-Saladi, 
Berlin Ar. N®. 9S64. f. 5I-S and 

dl-Sufi. >!■>. Paris, Ar. 2070, f. 
edict >ec M. Sobernheim in Mat^i.iu\ pcio 
un Coitus fu'c/dptionutn Arabicdium^ Ssriedu 
Xoid. p. 94—103. and theieoD Becker, A/., t 
97 — 99* "'ho interprets the inscription somewhat 
ditTerently : aHo aPMakrizi. n. 217*10 

from Ulovv-; on the new taxation on fief> 
'ec ibo lyds, i 1S4, and ManhaL Icc. cit. 

(M. 

SHABANKARA^ name of a Kurdish tribe 
and their country. Ibn al-Athir has ^awtin- 
kara: Marco Polo: Soncara. Aceoiding to llanul 
Allah Mustawfi. the reahn of Sh aliankara is bounded 
by l ais, Kiiman and i!ic Persian Liulf No\\ada\s 
it forms f-an of i arsi^tan: modern maps show a 
village of the name of Ahabankliia on 3^" 
and 5 1 ^ Ph 1 .ong. M iisiaw f i says that the capital was 
the stronghold of Ig : other localities **1 the ptov ince, 
wliich was <U\ided into six districts, weic: Zarkan 
(near IgJ. I^ubanan (or KtabanatJ, Burk. Tarum, 
Khaiia, N'uiriz. Kurm, Runiz, I.ar and nardbdjird. 
As for pariiculars and identifications it sufftces to 
refei t'j the notes of ( 1 . Ic Strange on his trans- 
lation of Mustawfi's Xuzhat al'hnlub (fr M.S., 
XXIH'ii. 138/139); for Harabkljird of. aPo the 
article (a*>ove. 1. 960; and P. Schwarz, Jiun jrnMlttel- 
altt'i\ li. 92 etc.j .\s fur the climate. Shabankaia ^ 
is reckoned anvmg the warm countries {oui fUit! 
but it enchases aUo regions of a moderate lempc- 
rature (hau'ii-i mu'tadil). 'Phe products of Shaban- 
kaia coD'-i't cliiefly in com, cotton, dates, (diyj 
'grapes anfi otlicr fruits: at Darabdjird mineral 
' salt is found. Among the most fertile districts 

, tiiose of Zaikan and of P>urk. The revenues (//zA'w/' 

: dnvufi}) during the Seldiuk rule amounted 
I than 2,000,000 dinars, but at the time Must?'*'** 

■ wiote (± 740= 1340) they only came to a66)fOO 
! dinars. The country abounded in strong riaces^ 

! X* l^bdibanan (destroyed by the Atabeg 

j ( aw-uU, rebuilt later on), Burk. At (he 
I Mustawfi. the fortifications of I)ar 5 l)d.’**''^^ were 
1 ruined, but the mountain-pa.ss of Tai?i&'* Kanba, 
to the east of the town, had a stiorfe castle. In 
I the chapter on the Mu/affand dyr't^'ty; interca- 
; lated in the manuscript of Mu.st- ^ 

1 Guzii/d^ facsimilated by Browne 
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665/666), there is also mention of the fortifications 
of Shabankara, the fertility of that country (‘‘beau* 
tiful and cultivated like the garden of Iram’'), its 
mills, bazars, etc. 

The Shabankara tribe were Kurds ; in Ibu al- 
Balkhfs time (early sixth [twelfth] century) there 
wore five subdivisions of them, viz. the Ism 5*^111, 
the Raman 1, the Karzuwi, the Mas'^udi and 
the Shakani. They were herdsmen, but also 
intrepid warriors, who more than once, in the 
course of history, became *a, power to be reckoned 
with. Their chiefs boasted descent from Ardashir, 
the first Sasanian, or even from the legendary 
king Minucihr. Leaving aside the exploits of the 
Shabankara in Sasanian times (as e. g. the fact 
that Yazdedjird III is said to have taken refuge 
among them at the time of the Muslim invasion), 
the history of the Shabankara begins at the epoch 
of the decline of Buyid power. 

The Isma^^ills were regarded as the most noble 
in descent*, their chiefs are said to descend from 
Minucihr and to have held in Sasanian times the 
function of Ispahbads. The first time, so far as we 
know, this tribe came into collision with a great 
Muslim power was in the days of the Ghaznawid 
Mas'ud (421/1030 — 431/1040), whose general Tash 
Farrash drove them from the environs of Isfahan* 
so they were compelled to remove southward. But 
now they came within the sphere of Buyid influence. 
The Buyids not suffering their presence, they had 
to migrate once more, until they settled in the 
Darabdjird district. Ibn al-Balkhi gives the history 
of their ruling family at some length. It may be 
sufficient to state that in the course of the quarrels 
which arose among the kinsmen one of them, 
Salk b. Muhammad b. Vahy2, called to his aid the 
mighty Fadluya of the Ramanis; at the time Ibn 
Balkhi wrote, Salk’s son Hasuya was the ruler 01 
the Isma'ills, but his kinsmen contested his su» 
premacy. 

The Karzuwi Shabankara, taking advantage of 
the decline of the power of the Buyids, obtained 
Kazerun but were driven out of it by CawuU 
when he made his expedition in Fars. The Mas'^udis 
also came to some power in the days of Fadluya^ 
the Karzuwi chief Abu Sa'^d had also served under 
that Ramani ruler. For some time the Mas'udis 
possessed Firuzabad and part of Shapur KhQra, 
but they were no match for the Karzuwls, whose 
chief, Aba SaM, defeated and put to death Aml- 
rUya, the Mas'udi prince. When, later on, Cawuli 
ruled Fars, he installed Amiruya’s son Vishtasf 
as ruler of Firuzabad. The Shakanis, rapacious 
mountaineers of the coastland, present no historical 
interest. They also were subdued by Cawuli. 

Historically the most important tribe is the 
Ramanis, to whom belonged Fadluya (Ibn al-Athir, 
X 48, calls him FadlQn), the mightiest Amir of 
the ^abankara. This man, the son of a certain 
All b. al-Hasan b. Aiyub, who was the chief of 
his tribe, rose to the rank of Sipahsalar in the 
service of the Sahib “^Adil, the wazir of the Buyid 
ruler of Fars. Even before this time the Buyids 
had been troubled by the ^abankara. The Ta^rJkh-i 
Giizlda (ed. Browne, p. 432) mentions an insur- 
rection of a certain Ismahl of Shabankara againbt 
the king al-^Imad U-Din-Allah Abu Kalindjar 
(416/1025 — 440/1048). This prince was succeeded 
by his eldest son Abu Nasr, who died in 447 
(*° 55 ) i^i^d left the throne to his younger brother 
Abu Mansur, the royal master of the Sshib *^AdiI. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


Abu Mansur put to death this wazir, whereupon 
Fadluya rose in rebellion. He succeeded in capturing 
the king himself and his mother, the Saiyida 
KhurasUya. Abu Mansur was confined in a strong- 
hold near ^iraz, w’here he w'as murdered in 448 
(1056); the Saiyida was, by order of Fadluya, 
suffocated in a bath. The ^abankara chief, now 
ruler of Fars, soon came into collision w’ith the 
Seldjuk power. After fighting without success against 
Kawurd, the brother of Alp Arslan, he submitted 
to the latter, from whom he received the gover- 
norship of Fars. Fadluya afterwards revolted; the 
stronghold of Khur^ah, to which he had betaken 
himself, was besieged and taken by the great 
Nizam al-Mulk, and Fadluya, after many vicis- 
situdes, captured and executed (464/1071). Such 
is in substance the account of Ibn al-Balkhi. a 
younger contemporary. Ibn al-Athir represents these 
events somewhat differently (x. 48/49 ; the Kurd 
Fadlun, who, according to Ibn al-Athir, ix. 289, 
held part of Adharbaidjan and raided the Khazars 
in 421/1030, cannot, of course, be identified with 
the Shabankara chief). With the Fadluya-affair is 
connected without any doubt, the expedition of Alp 
Arslan to Shabankara of the year 458/1066, men- 
tioned by al-Rawandi, Rahat alSudur (G. M. S., 
New Ser., vol. ii.), p. 118. 

The Shabankara were to be for many years 
a nuisance to the countries of Kirman and Fars. 
In 492 (1099), supported by the prince of Kirman, 
Iran-Shah b. Kaw’urd, they defeated the AmirUnar, 
who was ‘Wall of Fars from the part of the Sultan 
Barkiyaruk About these times the struggles of the 
Atabeg Cawuli with the Shabankara begin. This 
prince, Fakhr al-Din Cawuli, who died in the year 
510/1116 (the Tilrihhd GuzJda wrongly places his 
death under the rule of Mas'^Ud b. Muhammad 
b. Malik-shah), governed Fars on behalf of the 
Seldju^ ruler of Trak, Muhammad b. Malik-shSh. 
The ^abankara Amir al-Hasan b. al-Mubariz 
Khusraw refused to pay homage; thereupon Cawuli 
attacked him suddenly. Khusraw had a narrow 
escape, being saved by the help of his brother Fadlu. 
Now Cawuli subdued Fasa and Djahram in Fars; 
thereupon he besieged for some time the strong- 
hold where Khusraw had taken refuge, but per- 
ceiving that the siege would be a long and hard 
one he came to terms with the Shabankara chief. 
Later Khusraw accompanied the Atabeg on his 
expedition to Kirman, the king of which had 
sheltered the prince of Darabdjird, Isma-il. In this 
connection Ibn al-Athir mentions the fact that 
Cawuli requested the king of Kirman to hand over 
some Shabankara forces who had taken refuge to him. 

After these events the Shabankara seem to have 
kept quiet during the rule of Muhammad b. Malik- 
shah, but new troubles arose when under the 
following king, Mahmud b. Muhammad (511/ 
1 1 17 — 525/1 131), the wazir Nasir b. ^Ali al- 
Darkazini began to illtreat these tribes also. 
This caused an insurrection during which the 
Shabankara wrought great damage. For the time 
up to the Kirman affair there may be noted the 
following data: In the service of the Salghari 
Atabeg Sunkur, the Kurd Muhammad ^Abu Tahir, 
who afterwards became the first indepAdent sove- 
reign of the Greater Lar dynasty (he died 555/1160), 
made himself meritorious by a victory on the chiefs 
Qiukkani) of Shabankara. In 564/1168 the Shaban- 
kara sheltered Zangi b. Dakla, who was expelled 
from Fars by the ruler of Khuzistan. 
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We now enter on the most glorious jieiioJ ot 
Shali.tnkara history, which, however, htsled only 
a few years. The Shabankara chief Kutb al Dm 
Mubariz and his brother Nuam al-L)in AhahiiiaJ. 
Amiis of Ig. availed themselves of the di'turb.ances 
which arose in Kirman after the extinction of the 
ruling SeltJjuk dynasty of that country. 'Ihey 
responded to the call of the wazir Nasih al-Din. 
who sollicited their aid against the <ihu7z. Con- 
iraiy to the intention of the wazir, but assisted by 
the citizens, they occupied bcfoie gi\ing battle 
to the Cdiuzz the capital Bardash and so secured 
the dominion of Kirman (597 = 1200: 1201). The 
two Amirs now defeated the Ghnz.'. but the strained 
relations between these rulers of Ig and the Atabeg 
of Fars compelled them to letuin to their realm 
after having appointed as their zmTa one of the 
nobles of Kirman. Thereupon the Ghuzz appealed 
once more to repeat their raragcs. One of the 
Kirmani Amirs, Huimuz Tadj al-Uin adiahan-diah, 
concluded a treaty with_ them. Nizam al-Din 
marched against him from Ig: in the battle winch 
ensued Hurmuz fell and his Turkish allie.s were 
routed. Shoitly after, Nizam al-Din enteied BarJasii 
again. He made himself, howevei, by h.s debau- 
chery and his rapacity odious to such a degree 
that a plot was laid against him. In the night 
the conspirators took him prisoner with his sons 
(600 = 1203/1204). They intended thereby to 
compel the commanders of Mubariz's ganisoiis to 
surrender. These commanders, however, lemained 
in their strongholds and the latter had to be besieged. 
In the meanwhile a new actor made his appearance 
on Ae political stage viz. -Arijam Shah b. Malik 
Dinar, a^ piotege of the Kh'varizm-iah [q. v.]. 
zVdjani ^ah had concluded an alliance with the 
Ghuzz who assisted him in his attempts to secure 
the ie.alm of Kirman, In short, the course of event.s 
was as follows. The prisoner Nizam al-Din was 
sent to the Atabeg of Far,, but 'if \\djam Sliah 
expec^ted to remain in the quiet possession of 
Kirman, he disillusioned by a polite me-t-sacfe 
from the Atabeg, Sa'd b, Zangi, to the effect that 
Sad was sending his geneial Tzz al-Din Fadlun 
to accelerate the reduction of the garrisons lieii- 
tiuned abore (600). The troops of Fais duly arris ed 
and dehveied Kirman delinitivdy from the Miaban- 
k.ira. An expedition which Mubariz undertook in 
rereiige had no lesults except bringing about once 
more bOre devastations. 

In 658 (1260) Hulagu destroyed Ig and killed the 
Oiabankara Amir -Muzaffar -Muhammad ; afterwards 
in the year 694/1295 we find Shabankara amoim 
according to the tieaty between 
i.iidu Khan and Ghazan Khan, fell to the lot of 
Miaz.in. p„r the year 712/1312 mention is made 
of an insurrection of the Sb.ihankara a-ainsl the 
.authority of Uldia-itu Ixhan. It wa.s repressed by 

h7dor -ab "’’'O >’=caine the fir.st 

■0? ! b ‘ Muzafl-a.id 

oMbe Muzlr r"'"’^ a..ibai.kara forms a part 
765 (lah'/i’eb ’ ‘"/^‘slc'iDliy, ill the year 

f oba/1064), we hear of a teiam of Shiban- 


Ldia 1)11 bcluilf of the Mu -aftarid king'. (fl.M.S. 
\IV/i. 6cjS). After the tune of ihi-s (l)naNty mention 
i- foiuul of Shabdukura un one of the fieK 
held by Ijiiion^liur KalidJur (Uaw lui-shah, Tadjir 
k-)a^ ed. Browne, p. 35ij. 

Biblio^) a^hy. ( 1 e o ^ r aph y : Ibn al-Ikilkhi, 
Fars-nama. cd. bi. I.e biran^^e and U. A. Ni- 
choKon ((.i- M. S.. New ^er., \ol. ij, p. 129 .'yy.: 
Ilamd Allah ^Ul^ta\^fI al-Kazw mi, uZ-A'//- 

lii(\ td. G. Le Stian^^e fG M.S . XXlII/i.), p. 1 3S jyy . 
and IndeK: Iladj'lji Khalita. lJj_i'nZi)uinuia^ Con- 
stantinople 1145, p. 267—209 (copie-5 hugely 
from the Xii'-hat", Vule-Coidier, The Feck of 
S:r Ma) CO Pole, i .3 (1903). p. 83, 86: C. Kitter. 
FiiFunJ:, viii. 7O0. 762, 765. 825: ix. 140, 
214: G. Le Mrange, The Lands of the Fas tern 
Ca.iyhate^ p. 6. 2SS saq. 

Ilistor\: Ibn al-Bal]chi. Fdrsndnia^ p. x, 164 
: llout^ma. Re,.ueil de textes relatlfs a I'/iis- 
tcue des Seld,ouc:de:. i. 17S caq. (cf. 'Parish-: 
(Liizlda^ ed. Biowne, i. 5^^)* 122: Ibn al- 

Adiir, C 7 :;v/;/tv//. eJ. Tornberg, \. 4S, 49, 192, 
362 — 364: xi. 229: Hamd Allah Mu^tawfi al- 
Kazwini. Laridh-i Gtiz'ida. ed. Bioune, G. M. S . 
XlV/i. 432, 433. 466, 506. 53S, 591, 619,620, 
622. 639 (cf. Mirkhwand, Kiwdat al-Sj/a, 
Bombay 1266. li. 137), 654 (cf. Mirkh''and. o/>. at.. 
ii. 141), 655. 663. 665. 666 (cf. Mirkhwgnd. 
o/. at., ii. 144), 698. 7S6; Raghid al-Din, I/u- 
tcin Ja . 1 /tv;,v.T. ed. Quatremere 1836, i. 3S1, 
3S5, 440 — 449; Ojiitljnntima.^ p. 279, 2S0 (gives 
the succession of the .\mirs of Ig) ; Cod. Leiden 
i 6I2. fol. 397 vk, in maigine, has a mutilated 
account of the Shabankara princes, who are 
said to have ruled 237 years; d'Ohsson, ^ 
dcs Mongols.! iv. 744: J. v. Hammer, Gcs:h. 
der Ilsham, i. 6S— 70, 233, 234. 237; li. 
105, 136 — 139, 151; H. H. Ilowonh, History 
of the Mongols.! '■■■ 204 sqq.-. J.R.A.S.. 1912 
11. I sqq. _ (V. F. Eucunkr) 

.\l-SHA'BI, Alii; xAmi: '^.Amik. n. Shar.vhIi, 11. 
'A.\ir Ai,-SH.\'iii. t r a d i t i o n i 5 1 , was one of the 
many South-Arabians who gamed prominence in 
the eaily ilajs of Lslam. He u.is descended from 
the clan Mia b, which is a branch of the l.rrge 
tribe of Hamdan, and was born in al-Knfa, where 
his father Kharahil was one of the foremost of the 
kurai or Kur'an readers. There is a great diver- 
gence in the dates assigned as the year of his birth, 
but we may a.ssume that the date wdiich he him- 
self gives IS approximately correct. He stated that 
he wa'. born in the year of the battle of I)jaluLl . 
which took place in the year 19/640, but, accoid- 
inj4 to another statement, hi5 mother was one of 
the ca]»tives made after that battle, so that the 
year 20 "iven by othei authorities may be moic 
accuiate. He him-aclf tells us that when al-Hadjiljadj 
came governor to al-Kufa in the year 75 lie 
had him called to enquire from him about the 
Conditions of the city and finding him well-informed 
he made him -ipokcsinan Car'if) of the tribesmen 
of Ilaindan and settled a ''alary upon him. He 
kept in favour with al-Hailjdjad] till the time of 
the rebellion of 'Abd al-Uahman b. al-Ash ath fin 
81/700) when several of the chief kiirrTi of the 
City came to him telling him that he, as the fore- 
most of their class in the city, ought to take part 
in the rising and finally persuaded him to join 
them. lie actually went so far as to address the 
opposing aiinies and overwhelm al-Hadjdjadj with 
rcpioaches. The latter when informed about it said : 
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. “Do not be surprised at this Sha'^bT, the villain: 

if God grant me that 1 get hold of him, I shall make 
' this world narrower for him than a camel’s hide”. 
, Soon after, the army of Ibn al-A^'^ath was 
’ defeated (in 83 A. H.) at Dair al-Djamadjim and 
al-Sha^bi to preserve his life went into hiding. 
UWhen he learned that al-Hadjdjadj had granted an 
*^amnesty to all who joined the army of Kutaiba b. 

Muslim, which was being raised to be sent to 
-nlXhurasan' he obtained through a friend a donkey 
provisions and went to Far gh ana. Here he 
^^emained unknown but was able to get into favour 
i^^ith Kutaiba who employed him as secretary. From 
®|bne of his letters al-Hadjdjadj guessed that it was 
.yM-Sha'^bi who was the composer and commanded 
^utaiba to send him back to him without delay. 
^ . 1 -Sha^bi had been for a long time on friendly 
t, 5 ',lerms with Ibn Abi Muslim, the chamberlain 01 
.nl-Hadjdja^, and the latter had probably spoken 
his favour before al-Sha^bi arrived before the 
‘V. gp^ernor, Ibn Abi Muslim and other friends advised 
aJ^ha*^bi what excuses to make, but when he came 
* ^icifore al-Hadjdjadj he silently endured the many 
WJiroaches of ill-rewarded favours which he made 
^ lulkd then admitted his guilt and stupidity. Al- 
'^/^^!l^»djdjadj, who must have valued his learning 
'^ri'^tthaps more than his position among his tribes- 
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readily forgave him. 

. His reputation must have reached the caliph 
'Abd al-Malik for he sent to al-Hadjdjadj to send 
al^Sha^bi to him and he spent the next few years 
at the court in Damascus. It is difficult to credit 
the account of the three years till the death of 
al-Malik as, on the authority of al-Sha‘bI 
hi^elf, we are told that he was employed on two 
very important missions, one to the Greek emperor 
to Constantinople and the other to the caliph's 
brother ‘Abd al-'Aziz who was governor of Egypt. 
The first mission related by al-Sha'bi himself was 
remarkable on account of the fact that the emperor 
tried to make the caliph suspicious against his 
ambassador, in which l;e was not successful on 
account of the straightforwardness of al-Sha‘bi. The 
mission to Egypt was of the most honourable 
character, the caliph recommending the ambassador 
in flattering terms to his brother. The favour of 
.the caliph did not confine itself to the person of 
a'^bi, but we are told that thirty other members 
his family were with him and all received salaries, 
being present at the caliph’s death-bed he 
4*^ Cy '’ippears to have gone after the decease of ‘^Abd 
j&^‘^],i.^'^t^ilalik back to al-Kufa and died there a short 
before the death of al-Hasan al-Bai>ri, who 
in 110/728. Here again the dates given by 
rious authors differ very much ; every year from 
03 to no is mentioned, the latter being probably 
right one. 

As regards his personal appearance, al-Sha’^bi 
t a slim, little man and he himself attributed it 
having been born a twin. His mental qualities 
-:'^j|nist have been great, and in contrast with other 
■llkeologians he had a sense of humour. The 
elebrated traditionist al-A'^ma^ was asked why he 
pd not go to hear traditions from al-Sha^bl ; he 
pplied: “Because as soon as he sees me coming he 
bakes fun of me and says: Does this look like 
man of learning? He looks just like a weaver!””. 
But Ibrahim al-Nakha'i received him with honour. 

Al-^a’^bi is said to have stated that he had 
card traditions from more that 500 Companions 
nd the general judgment of critics is very favour- 




able as regards his trustworthiness. Among his 
many pupils was the great lawyer AbU Hanifa 
whose oldest authority he was, and it is not sur- 
prising that his authority is cited no less than 37 
times in the Kitah al-Khartidi of Abu Yusuf, the 
chief pupil of Abu Hanifa. The passages in which 
he is cited in the canonical books of traditions 
are too numerous to be counted. Though he himself 
did not claim to be a lawyer it was the custom of 
lawyers in al-Kufa to go to him for advice. He 
himself said: “I am not a faklh^ but I deliver 
those principles which have been handed down 
to me and they judge in accordance with them.” 
He was a strong opponent of judging by analogy 
(ra'y) and examples are quoted by several of his 
biographers of his refutations of the principles of 
analogy. It is, however, not only in traditions 
that he handed down information ; we owe to 
him a great amount of our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the time of the Umaiyads; a glance into 
the index of the annals of al-Tabarl will suffice to 
confirm this. He himself said that he could recite 
poetry for a month and not exhaust the store of 
his knowledge in this branch of learning. He did not 
compose any books — the time had not yet 
come — , and he is stated to have said that he had 
never put a single line in black and white but 
related all from memory. This can only apply 
to the transmission of knowledge, as we have 
from him himself the admission that he acted as 
secretary to Kutaiba. 

Bibliography'. His name is mentioned in 
nearly every book dealing with early Islam ; the 
principal sources for his biography are : Kitab 
al-Aghant.^ Index; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Index ; 
Ibn al-Kaisarani, Djam^ baina 'URi^al.^ Haida- 
rabad 1323, p. 377; al-Sam^anl, Ansab.^ ed. 
Margoliouth in G.M.S.., 1912, fob 334 recto; 
Ibn al-Kaisaranl, Homonyma., ed. Leiden 1865, 
p. 201; Ibn I^allikan, Cairo 1310, i. 244; 
ibn Ha^jar, Tahdfnb.^ Haidarabad 1 328, v. 65-69; 
al-DhahabI, Tadhkirat al'Huffaz.^ Haidarabad, 
i. 69— _77. (F. Krenkow) 

SHABIB b. Yazid b. Nu'aim al-Shaiban’i. a 
Wiaridji leader. He belonged to the region 
of al-Mawsil^ to which his family had migrated 
from the oasis of al-Lasaf in the Kufa desert, and 
was born in Dhu * 1 -Hidjdja 25 (Sept. /Oct. 646) 

I or 26 (Sept./Oct. 647). In the beginning of 76 
I (^695) joined Salih b. Musarrah, the leader of 
the Kharidjis in Dara between Naslbln and Mardm 
and when the latter was slain on 17^^ Djuniada I 
(2 Sept. 695) in battle against the troops of al- 
Hadjdjadj [q. V.] under al-Harith b. “^Umaira al- 
Hamdani at the village of al-Mudabbadj between 
al-Mawsil and al-Trak, Shabib assumed command 
and with the little body that survived fought his 
way through to the border country belonging to 
al-Mawsil. During the whole of the war with the 
government troops he showed himself a master of 
guerrilla warfare. He never remained long on the 
same spot but continually changed his place of 
abode and was on good terms with the Christian 
inhabitants of the country. He was therefore easily 
able to find shelter for his force which was al- 
ways very small, although the statements of the 
Arab historians regarding/ the smallness of the 
number of his followers in contrast to the strong 
bodies of government troops seem somewhat ex- 
aggerated, and he was always well informed re- 
garding the enemy’s movements. After his defeat 
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of the 'Anaza and the Banu QiaiLan, he took hi.s 
mother t\ho li\ed on the ^lope of Mount Sutuhtma 
near Mannl and avcnt faither euuth. ^uf^an 1 ). 
Abi 'l-"Ahya al-Khat}dami «aa defe„ted at Kha- 
nikln and Santa b. Abdjar (al-Hun i al-Tamimi 
at al-Xahra\\ an, thereupon al-Iladjd;adj at once 
collected a near army and put al-lharl b. Sahd 
al-Kmdi in command. The latter ahoaved the greatc-t 
caution in following up his dangerous enemy, was 
always on his guard and ready for battle, and 
entrenched himself at night. .-Xn attack made by 
Shablb failed, .^l-nacbdjacij who wanted a speedy 
end to the long struggle, then appointed Sand b. 
al-Mudjalid al-Hamdani and ordered him to attack 
at once, but he was killed. His successor Suwaid 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahraan al-Sa'di could do nothing and 
suddenly Shabib appeared before Kufa on the 
same day as al-Hadjd; 5 (ij returned from a journey 
to Basra. In the night Shabib even enteied the 
town .and knocked at the gate of the citadel with 
a mighty blow from his mace, but on the following 
morning he had disappeared again. Al-Had.dja^ 
then sent a body of cavalry under Zahr b. Kais 
al-Dju'fi against him ; Zahr was however defeated 
at al-SailahuD and when Zaida b. Kudama. who 
succeeded him had fallen at Rudhbai , Shabib 
threatened the town of al-Madadn. A new army 
was at once equipped and the command given 
to ^Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-A^l'ath 
al-Kindi [q. v.] who pursued the same cautious 
tactics as al-Djazl, As he did not succeed in 
gaining a decision, al-Ha!ljd; 3 dj became impatient 
and replaced him by =Othman b. Katan al-Harithi, 
who was defeated and killed in I^u T-nidjdja 
76 (March 696) on the river Ilawlaya. 'while 
Shabib was spending the next three months in the 
mountains, al-Hadjdjadj again collected a stronn 
aimy^ the^^command of which was given to "Attab 
b. Mar^a’ al-Riyahi. In the meanwhile al-Madain 
ell to Miabib without a blow being stiuck. Soon 
afterwards he attacked the t.oops sent against 
hiin at Suk Hakama near Kufa. ‘Attab was killed 
and Shabib was once more victorious. He there- 
fore apm threatened Kufa; al-Hadjdjadj, however, 
had already appealed to the caliph for help. 4.C00 
men under Sufyau b. al-Abrad al-Kalhi soon arrived 

^abib had the wor.st of it and had to take to 
flight to save himself. Aftei an indecisive fight at 
al-Anbar he went to Djukha, i.e. the region of al- 
Aalir.awan did not stay long there but went to 
xirmp. Mhen the Syrians puisuing him ap- 
ppehed he went to meet them, crossed the 
Dmiail into al-Ahwaz to attack Sufyan but was 
forced to re re.rt after a desperate struggle and 

at the'Td f' the river (pibably 

at the end of 77== spring of 697). .Shabib’s an 

h" ‘vlas'Tery tall'mid 
posseped extraordinary physical stlenglli. 

'rmi. -■ V’ i«tis>l-, i- 616 .™.- 

Atliir “-i see Index; Ibn al- 

ALhir, al-Kam,l, ed. 'iornberg, iv. -xxn ■'6 

6;6ry.;Me.l. Ge.ch. der Chahfa, i J" 


SHABWA, a t own in South Arabia, 6houi^ 
ii'unicy frum al-Sifal in the Wadi Ijjerdan and 2 
journey (in Ihn al-Mudjawir 9 para^angs) SAV. 
ot al-^Abr, about 3S50 feet above sea-levcb The town 
Is mentioned as early as the Hadiamut dedicatory 
iii^ciiption Ubiander 29.6 (mC” I'hny 

(A't 7 /. Ihst. vi. 28. 154: Ml. 14, 52) knows it by 
the name of Sabota as the capital of Iladramut. 
According to him it was built on a high hill and 
had 60 temples within its walls. According to the 
authorities from whom C. Landberg got his infor- 
mation about ^abwa, the old town is actually on 
a hill called Karn, the only elevation in the wide 
plain, close to the modern settlement. Ruins on a 
great scale still exist on the top of the hill, enclosed 
by a wall; large buildings with columns and statues 
are still standing. Glaser also describes ^abwa as the 
centre of many ruins between Baihan and Shibam. 

Al-Bakri alone among the Arab geographers 
describes ^abwa as the first town in Hadramut: 
the others transfer it to the region between Baihan 
and Hadiamut so that they do not include it in 
the latter. A. Sprenger (p. 306) suggested that 
this limitation of the geographical conception of 
Hadramut was a natural result of the Himyarite 
conquest, ^abwa indeed is actually described as 
a Himyar town. Al-Hamdanl says that the people 
of Shabwa left the town during the war between 
Madhhidj and Him)ar and settled in Hadiamut. 
The new settlement was called Shibam after them, 
originally Shibah; a mlm w’as put in place of the 
ha. According to L. Hirsch this town is 6 days' 
east of the ancient ^abwa. D. 11 . Muller in the 
critical notes to his edition of al-Hamdani (p. 89) 
has how-ever described the connection of Shibam 
and ^abwa as sheer imagination on the part of 
South Arabian scholars. In any case there is evidence 
for ^ibwa as a second pronounciation alongside 
of ^abwa. That the latter is older may well be 
deduced from Pliny's Sabota. 

Tn ancient times Sliabwa w’as the centre of the 
frankincense trade and of the trade between Egypt 
and India, which brought to Rome via Ghazza 
(Gaza) the rarest products of Arabia and China, 
^abw'a is still connected by three caravan routes 
with the north. One leads from Nadjran via ‘^Elaib, 
al-Setima, Ruwaik, Sahr, ^Irk Mubabbah to Shabwa, 
a second from Nadjian via Khabb, the Djawf Manb, 
'Irk Dukhaim to vShabwa and the third via Marib, 
\\ adi Harib, al- Ayadim, Djaww el-Kudaif to Shabwa. 
The town how-ever no longer plays an important 
part in commerce and is only of importance for 
its salt trade. Even in al-Hamdani’s time Shabwa 
was famous for its salt deposits. The salt-hill called 
Haid el-Meleh, is tw'o hours west of Shabwa and 
is still being woikcd; the diggings are open and 
still confined to the foot of the hill so that there 
is salt here fur centuries still. 

The ancient ruins of the city have given rise to 
many legends. Al-Makrizi says that there is the tomb 
of a giant in Shabw'a, whose bone from knee to foot 

measured 13 ells. Yakut (iv. 184) mentions that the 
tomb of the prophet SMih [q. v] — which others say 
is in Mekka - — is here and that the footprints of 
the Prophet's she-camel were to be seen there. As, 
according to C. I.andberg (Arabica v. 24S) Shabwa 
has nothing to do with the Sahwa visited by von 
Wrede — the latter is identified with a Sahwa 
in a valley a considerable distance from Shabwa 
this tomb cannot be identical with tlie Himyar toinI> 
described by von Wrede (p. 245). Yakut (lii. 257) 
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besides knows a castle on mount Raima (now the 
T}jebei Rema) in Yemen also called Shabwa. 

Bibliography'. E. O^iander, I.iir himjari- 
schen Alterturnsk^uide in Z. D. A/. 6^., xix. (1865), 
238, 252 — 2555 al-Hamdani, Sijat Djazirat al- 
^Arab^ ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1SS4 — 1891, 
p. 87; L\zlmuddm z\hmad, Die auf Sndarabien 
bcziiglichen Angaboi Nas'ii}un''s int Sauis aldVlum 
6^. J/. 5 ., xxiv., Leiden 1916, p. 53 ^ al-Mak- 
rizi, De valU Hadhrajuaiit.^ ed. P. Berlin Xos- 
kowyj, Bonn 1866, p. 325 Yakut, Mi^djam.^ 

ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 257 j iv. 184; Marasid al~ 

Ittilak.^ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, ii., Leiden 1853, 
93 sq. \ al-Bakri, MiC'djani^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. 
352, ii. 522, 799; A. Sprenger, Die Post- nnd 
Reiscrouten des Orients {yibhandltingcn f. d. 
Kundc d. Morgenlandes.^ Leipzig 1864, 

p. 140, 1425 do., Die alte Geographie Arahiens. 
Bern 1875, p. 141, 161 jy., 190, 251, 306, 309; 

do. , Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad'^ 

111., Berlin 1869, 444, note i; A. v. Wrede, 
Reise in Hadhramaiit.^ Braunschweig 1873, p. 
24, 244, 289 ; L. Hirsch, Reisen in Snd-Arabictt 
Mahra-land nnd HadramTit.^ Leiden 1897, p. 
205*, Th. Bent, Southern Arabia. London 1900, 
p. 152; E, Glaser, Skizze dcr Geschichte und 
Geographic A 3 ‘abiens., i., Munich 1889, 49 5 

11., Berlin 1890, 20, 87, 93 ^ 74 i 176, 240, 

359, note 2 ; do., Reise nach Marib {Sammlung 
Eduard Glaser.^ i., ed. D. H- Muller and N. 
Rhodokanakis), Vienna 1913, p. 26; M. J. de 
Goeje, Hadhramaut.^ p, 8, 17; C. Landberg, 
Arabica.^ v., Leiden 1898, 239, 247 sq.\ M. 
Hartmann, Der islamischc Orient //, Die ara^ 
bische Frage., Leipzig 1909, p. 22, 171, 419; 
A. Grohmann, Sudarabien als fVirtschaftsgebiet., 

1., Vienna 1922, 125 sq.., 132, i8l do., in 

Osterr. Monatsschrift f. d. Orient., xliii., 19 ^ 7 ’i 
338. (Adolf Grohmann) 

SHADD (or Rabt AL-Mihzam), ^ligature", 

„knot”, ngirt which is bound”; this is the most 
important rite in the initiation ceremony practised 
since at least the twelfth century a. d. in the guilds 
of artisans {hirfa. cf. siNF) as well as in certain 
mystical congregations (cf. TArIka). At his initiation 
before the body of initiates, the candidate {jna^- 
dud') if he is a Muslim, takes part if required in 
the recitation of the fdtiha^ the 7 salarn?.^ the 
nashaid in honour of the Prophet, the latter pre- 
ceded by his taking a preliminary oath. Then 
comes the ^add’^ the novice bends down and is 
„bound” by the initiator (^nakib.^ .^add).^ either on the 
body, the head, ort he shoulder (cf. the Turkish 
miniature in Islam., vi. 1 71), with a knotof material, 
a shawl of silk or wool (jnihzam').^ a cloth hand- 
kerchief (^futa.^ 7/iandil., ghaiba., zufinar')., or a simple 
piece of string {jnaf ini'). Several successive twists, 
knots or turns are made in the cord, usually 4 
(sometimes 3,7 or 8); prayers are recited at each 
twist invoking some patron saint ; when there are 
four of them, the prayer is in honour of the maypdud., 
Gabiiel, Muhammad, L\li and Salman; in this case, 
two supplementary knots are added (called g harsa., 
shakhi) in honour of Hasan and Husain. 

The shadd is characteristic of the solemn initi- 
ation ^ala bisat Allah., fl rnaidUn "^All., bayn aU 
fitydn ; it binds the initiate, whether he be Muslim, 
Christian or Jew to the corporation as a body, as 
the ^ahd al-khirka of the mystics binds one to 
the whole brotherhood; on the other hand, the 
iakhawl., called „pact without a knot” is a private 


pact of brotherhood binding to a single individual 
only by a kind of fostei-brotherhood (cf. '^ahd 
al-yad 'loa 'l-iktida or talkin.^ for the novice mystic). 

After the Amdd^ the initiate is sometimes par- 
tially shaved (forelock, moustache or beard); then 
he puts on a special dress [Jibas.^ saravoll') in the 
old guilds ; khirka on the shoulders and tadj 
[kulak or ktirmus., according to Bakli as early as 
570 (1174) or idkiya'] on the head, in the con- 
gregations. The initiate’s solemn pledge is then 
taken Qahd., bay'a., mubayda.^ mithah al-ikjia).^ cer- 
tain esoteric instruction on his new duties is given 
him with permission to make use of it {idjazd). 
He then takes his place with this brethren on 
the carpet of initiation [bisdt.^ sadidjddd)., for the 
traditional meal (tamlih loalimd). 

During the last forty years this rite has begun to 
disappear with the gradual disappearance of the old 
guilds. Somecongregations {Rifdiya and Baktadnya').^ 
however, have still preserved the solemn spadd. 

Thorning was the first to study and classify 
methodically the esoteric manuscripts relating to 
the guilds, or kutub al-futuwiea., which describe 
this ritual (they are a kind of catechism of initi- 
ation, like the masonic handbooks, compiled in 
vulgar Arabic with some Persian terms : dastur 
„by your leave”, /Jr, kar)'., the earliest manuscript 
is dated 844 (1440) but the text is of the xiii^h 
century ; an inscription found by van Berchem in 
Egypt alludes to them as eaily as 771 (J 3 ^ 9)5 
the Caliph NaMr (d. 622/1225) is remembered 
for having based his attempt at an order of 
chivalry (libds al-f uluw'ua') on the rite of dadd., 
which is found even earlier in 578 (1182) among 
the Nubnunya of Damascus, and in 535 (1140) 
in a guild of thieves of Baghdad (cf. also Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Tablis /bits., ed. Cairo I 340 > P' 42*). 

Its origins are still more remote, if we remember 
the significance from the fourth century A. H. 
among the mystics of the words already mentioned 
bisat., futa., and especially futuwzva [q. v.], this 
^knightly honour” which no threat nor piayer 
could turn from regarding their oaths (like Satan 
damned for his fidelity to the monotheistic pact, 
which he had taken, according to Halladj, Ta'ioas'in., 
vi. 20 — 25, Abu Talib al-Makki, Kut al-Kiditb., 
Cairo 1310, ii., p. 82, i, 8—9; Ahmad Ghazali quoted 
in Ibn Djaw’zl, Alussas., Leiden MS., cod. Wain. 
998, f. 117^ appropriation to the of 

Kur'an, vii. 171 and xlviii. 10 seems to be more 
modern. But certain elements of the ritual itself 
are ancient, probably of extremist Shi'^a origin. 
It is not by chance that the sect of the Nusairls 
who practice initiation as reformed by Khasibi 
and TabaranI in the fourth century A. H., already 
credits Salman with the same qualities as initiator 
as do the guild catechisms describing the shadd'., 
besides the oath of secrecy and the right to initiate 
non-Muslim monotheists point to the Karmatians. 

Bibliography". H. Thorning, Beitrage ziir 
Kenntnis des islamischen Vercinszoesens auj 
Griind von y,Bast madad ct tauflq (^Turkische 
Bihliothek., xvi.), Berlin 1913, p. 1-7, 123-164 
and 107 — 199; this is the standard work; cf. 
also v. Kremer, Cztllui geschichte., ii. 1S7; Elia 
KoudsI, in VR Congr'es des orientalistes., Leiden 
1SS4, ii., p. 134; Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur 
arabischen Fkilologie., 1899, ii., p. Ixxvii.-lxxxix ; 
Kopruluzade, Tiirk Adabiyatcfide ilk Mutasyiiv- 
VL'if.er., Stamboul 1919, p. 412. 

(Louis Massignon) 
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SHADDAD, Banl. The Banu Shaddad, of whom 
tlieie 15 little record, ruled over Arran from 
340 — 468—951, 952 — 1075/1067 when mo^t of the 
country wa5 con quered and annexed by Malik-Miah. 
ilembeis of the family continued, however, to 
hold guvernorshipb in varioub di^tiict^, buch U', 
Gandja and Ani, which they purchabcd from the 
heldjuks. at any r.rte down to the end of the 
Mth/xlith centuiy. They weie probably Kurds. The 
principal towns included in .An an were Xakheuwan. 
Gandja, Tiflis, Damirkapu and Kaiaba gh . The in- 
habitants were called tX- or I.eschians. 

337 , 94 ® Musafarid ruler of .Adharbaidjan. 
the Sallar Marzuban hluhammad, was captured 
befoie the gates of Raiy, whereupon that country 
was thrown into confusion and any chief who 
had a following set himself up as independent 
governor of some town or district. .Among these 
was a ceitain Muhammad b. Shaddad b. Kar.u. 
who, having first made himself master of Dabjl 
340, ''95 1 - became practical ruler of AiJharbaidjan, 
which he apparently held intact until 344~955 
when his power began to decline, and in 360 970 
his son succeeded only to the province of Ari'an. 
There was about this time a ruler of Gandja 
named Fadlnn who was possibly a brotliei of 
Muljammad b. Shaddad, The son of Muhammad 
b. Shaddad b. Kartu was Abu T-IIasan '.Ali Ic 141'far 
Lashkarl, who leigned for eight yeais aiiT was 
succeeded by his brother Marzuban, who after a 
reign of seven yeais was killed by another brother 
named Fadl b. Muhammad while out hunting', 
hadl, by his good government, m.ide himself 
loved of the people, and among his memorable 
act. was the building of a vast bridge acro-s the 
river Araxes. Fie died in 422/1031 'after a rci<-n 
° succeeded by his son Abu 

l-bath Musa, who, after a reign of three vears, 
was ^succeeded by his .son Abu ’l-IIasan =Ali b. 
Musa Loshkan, who reigned down to his death 
m 440/1048. This Abu -l-Hasan wa.s one of the 
pations of the poet Katran [q.v,] in Gandja. FIc was 
succeeded by his son Nushirwan, who, dving three 
mojiths later tva.s succeeded by Abii'-KAswar 
s.^awir b al-Fadl, of whom more is known than 
of t m other member.s of this dynasty, for he is 
nientioned more than once by Kabris in his 
and Ibn al-Athir tells us that he 
swore allegiance to Tughril when the latter visited 
O-rndja in 446/1054 after his conquest of Tabriz. 
Abu 1 --Vswar died in 459,^1067 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son al-Fadl II Minticihr. Kabiis 
if' ‘-i { 468/1075 refers to Fadliin b 

teZ ap- 

peal that with tiie death of this Fadlun and the 

annexation of Arran by Mahk ^ah the in- 

tr'frffrtl 

1,, , difllciilt to follow 

t'lc histor\ of the fimlK' i' m- 

p.irently ruled over Gandja, Ani and Tovin ^ 

vi f'f F "fl Mad. ,849. 

• i 9 o), al-Iadl II Mmucihr had two sons Fadlnn 

5 IS/ 1 1 24. This Abu ' 1 -Aswar II Shawir had a 


sofi Mahmud, whu had a son Kai-Sultan, of 
whom we know* from an insciiption found in 
Am hearing the date 595 (1198), where he 

calU himself Kai-^allau h. Mahmud b. Sh awh b. 
MinuLihr al-Shaddadi. 

Rui KRS OF THF HOUSE OF THE BaNU SllADDVP. 

1. Muhammad b. Haddad. A. H. '>40. In Gandja 
I'adiuiil: 

2. Abu ’l-Hasan h\li b. Dja'^far La^kari, A. 11. 
360—36*8 : 

3. Marzuban, A. H. 36S — 375 ; 

4. al-Fadl b. Muhammad, A. n. 375 — 422; 

5. Abu ’I'Fath Mtisa, A. H. 422 — 425 ; 

6. Abu d-Ha^an “^Ah b. Musa Lashkaii, A. H. 
42^5—440: 

7. Nushirwan b. 'Ali b. Mu.sa, A. H. 440: 

8. Abu d-Abwar ^awir b. al-Fadl b. Muhammad, 
A. H. 440—459; 

9. al-b'adl Mmucihr b. ^awir, FadlUn II of 
; Gandja: 

' 10. Abu d-Mu/afiar. Fadlun III of Gandja^ 

’ II. Abu ’l-Aswar Shawir b. Minucihr of Ani. d. 
A. H. 46S: 

\ 12. Abu d-Fath Hja'^far b. d-Vli b. Musa of Alan, 
d. A. H. 470; 

13* Mahmud b. Mtawir b. Mmucihr b. Shawir b. 
al-Fadl of Ani; 

14. Kai-Sultan b. Mahmud b. Shawir of Ani, 
still alive in A. H. 595. 

P i h I io g r o p h y \ Munadjdjim Con- 

^lantiuople 12S5, ii. 506 — 508; S, Lane-Poole, 
Moliamtnadan Dyfitniies^ transl. \V. Barthold, 
1899, p. 295: K. Sachau, FJn Vo-zcichms mu- 
haunHc'dr./tischcr Dyfiasticfi {Abh. Pr. Ak. ?r., 

! Phil.-hist. Kl., I, jlerlin 1923), p. 14: F. De- 
I nison Ross, On T/n ee Mtihanimadan Dynasties 
I in Z\orthcrn Persia in the io‘^^ and 11^’^ Cen- 

I turies^ in F, JF. A". Mutler Festschrift^ A^ia 

Major^ 1926; C. M. Frahn, Erklarting der 
aiahischen Ins,, hr ft des eisernsn Tortiii;Icls zn 
Galatlii in Imerethi {flem. Acad, Peti.,, iu. 
1S53): M. T. Pro'set, Georgie,^ i. 32S sij.\ Mar- 
koff, inzentarnii lOatalog niusulnianskikh inonet. 
Imp. Frmitaza.^ St. Petersburg 1S96. This col- 
lection contains coins bearing the names of 
six prince^ of the Fanu Haddad house; t* 
Justi, iranisthes Hamcnbuch. 

(E. Denison Ross) 

au-^AMILI, Am- d.-IlASAN SVid f. dVuu 
i AlLVH I;. F\i;o AI.-DJAT!BAR at.-StjarIf au-Zak- 
i \\ii-T, a celebrated mystic, founder of the Mu-ilim 
I religious brotherhood or ta}-ika [q. v.] known as 
the Shadhiliya [q. v,], which has itself given rise 
1 to some fifteen other brotherhoods like the IPa- 
\ faiya.^ the "ArTisiya.^ the DjazTiliya.^ the Haf- 
1 nazciya etc, etc. 

I He was horn, according to some, at Ghemara 
I near ( euta about 593 (1196/1197); others say he 
j was born at ^adhila, a place near the Ijjabal 
j Zafran in dunisia from which he would take his 
I nisba of al-^iadjiili. In any case the ethnic al- 
I Zarwili would suggest a Moroccan origin. Hi^ 

^ disciples attributed a nobler origin to him and 
j trace his descent back to the Prophet through 
! the line of al-Hasan. 

I from his youth al- Sh adhili had devoted himself 
I to study with such ardour that he contracted a 
, serious disease of the eyes; perhaps he became 
1 blind. Henceforth he devoted himself completely 
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to the doctrines of the mystic Sufis (cf. the art. 
tasawwuf). In Fas he had attended the lectures 
of the adepts of the great eastern niy:>tic Djunaid, 
particularly those of Muhammad b. b. Hir- 

zihim, himself a pupil of Abu Midyan Shu'aib of 
Tlemcen. But it was only under the influence of 
the Moroccan Sufi ^Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh that 
the subject of our article went to Ifrikiya to the 
reign of Tunis to spread his doctrines. Persecuted 
for his teaching and especially for hi:s influence 
on the people, he took refuge in Alexandria in 
Egypt where his popularity extended and in- 
creased. According to some of his biographers, 
he could not leave his house without being followed 
by crowds. He made many pilgrimages to Mekka, 
on the last of which he died at Homaithira while 
crossing a desert in Upper Egypt (656 = 1258). 
His tomb, which was an object of great veneration 
and pilgrimage, is surmounted by a dome, the 
gift of a Mamluk Sultan of Egypt (Cf. al-Batanum, 
Rihla p. 29). Silvestre de Sacy gives another tra- 
dition {Chrestomaihie ^ ii. 233), according to which 
he is buried in the region of Mokha. 

Al-Shadhili led the life of a Shaikh [q. v.] Sa^ih 
or religious man seeking through a wandering life 
of meditation constant union with the divinity, 
eternal ecstacy. He taught his disciples the entire 
devotion of life to the service of God. He 
recommended them to pray at all hours, in all 
places and in all circumstances and the practice 
of tasaw'u.'Hf\ his profession of faith was the 
taicJud. His immediate pupils had no khalwa 
(a kind of hermitage), nor monastery, nor noisy 
practices nor juggleries. Among his many dis- 
ciples the most famous were in Egypt Tadj al- 
Dln b. ^Ata' Allah and Abu ’ 1 -'^ Abbas al-Mursi; 
in the North-west of Africa the most of the 
Muslim religious brotherhoods claim to follow 
his teaching. 

Al-Shadhili left a number of works of which 
the majority are hkb [q. v.], a kind of formula of 
prayer for recitation, either regularly or in case 
of need. They are entitled: 

I. al-Miikaddima al-ghazlya H 'I'djanhfa <7/- 
azhailya'^ 2. Kitab al-UUhKhi\ 3. Hizb al‘hary\ 
4. Hizb al'haJir\ 5* Hizb al-kah'ir\ 6. Hizb aS 
tarns "a/a ‘^iiyun al-aidzd \ 7. Hizb a/-/:afr’^ 8. Hizb 
al-hitf \ 9. Hizb al-fath^ also called Hizb al- 
aii'ivZi) ; 10. SalZit al-fath zva ''i- 7 na g hrib\ ll. various 
prayers or litanies’ \2. lastly a iFasiya. a kind 
of religious charge to his disciples. 

Bibliography’. ^T. Ben Cheneb, Etude sur 
h'S pcrsofinages meutiojitics dans V IdjZr.a dn Chetkh 
^Abd al-Qadir al-Fasy.^ N®. 339, and the Arabic 
sources cited, Paris 1907*, Brockelmann, G.A.L..^ 
i. 4495 Hepont and Coppolani, Les cojifrerics 
religicuses intisubnanes.^ Algiers 1897, p. 444: 
Doutte, V Islam algcricn^ Algiers 1900, p. 78: 
Massignon, alllallaj^ Paris 1922, i. 424 and 
passim ; Rinn, Marabouts ct Hhouans^ Algiers 
1884, p. 22_o. (A. Cour) 

SHADHILIYA, or Shahhai.iya, pronounced 
in Africa ^aduliya, Sufi sect called after Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan b\h b. SVbd Allah al-Shadh tli, whose title 
is variously given as Tadj al-Uin and Taki al- 
(593-656 A.H.). For the life of this personage 
see the art. al-shadhilI. 

His system. Al-^adhiU does not appear to 
have composed any large work, but many sayings, 
spells and an ode are ascribed to him, and since 
some of the first are recorded in the work of his 


disciple’s disciple, Tadj al-Din al-Iskandari, com- 
posed in 694, they may be to some extent genuine 
(see the art. Ai.-sHAhHlLl), The best known of his 
productions is the Hizb alBahr “Incantation of 
the Sea”, which was reproduced by Ibn Battuta 
(i. 41), whence the translation is copied by L. Rinn 
(^Marabouts et Khouan^ p. 229). Extraordinary 
powers are ascribed to it by Hadjdji KRalifa (iii. 
58), and its author thought it might have pie- 
vented the fall of Baghdad ; several commentaries 
on it are enumerated. Several other incantations 
and prayers are given in the LatZtif (li. 47 — 66) 
and the MafZikhir (p. 135 sqqZ). The lattei of 
these works also contains fairly lengthy discourse^, 
in some of which the stages through which the 
murid should pass are described in detail, though 
the language is, as usual in such cases, not in- 
telligible to the ordinary reader. It would appear 
from these that al-Shadhili’s aim was in the main 
the inculcation of the higher morality, such as is 
found in the works which he approved, viz. the 
Ihylf ^VlTim al-Din and the Kfit al‘KiilTib\ and 
indeed the five principles {jisTil^ of his system are 
given as (i) fear of Allah in secret and open ; 

(2) adherence to the Sunna in words and deeds ; 

(3) contempt of mankind in prosperity and ad- 
versity ; (4) resignation to the will of Allah in 
things great and small ; (5) having recourse to 
Allah in joy and sorrow. 

It would seem unlikely that it was his intention 
to found an order in the sense which afterwards 
became attached to the word tariku. He desired 
his adherents to puisue the trades and professions 
in which they were engaged, combining, if pos- 
sible. their normal activities with acts of devotion. 
Anecdotes are recorded of men w’ho offered to 
abandon their employments and follow the saint, 
who urged them to continue working at the same. 
Mendicancy was discouraged and even govern- 
ment subsidies for their meeting-houses were, it is 
asserted, refused. Indeed the erection of sSa'n'tr's 
and similar buildings does not seem to have been 
contemplated by al-Shridhili or his successor Abu 
’!-■ Abbas, who is praised by his biographer for 
never placing stone on stone. Even the holding 
of high office with ample emoluments and a 
luxurious mode of living was not discouraged; 
and this doctrine, as will be seen, survived till 
recent times among adherents of the system. 

Doubtless the ultimate aim of al-Shadhili was, 
as with other Sufis, al-fanlB.^ and the method 
pursued was the usual one of the religious exer- 
cises called aiorZid and adhkZi>‘‘ Formulae, as usual, 
were selected and their repetition a stated number 
of times enjoined. Lists of these with the ritual 
appertaining to them are given in the MafZikhir 
(p. 125. 126), The shaikh, indeed, is said to have 
adapted his recommendations to the needs of each 
murid and to have given each permission to 
follow some other shaikh, if he found hi^ methods 
more effective The use of such formulae, however, 
is not easily separated from the supposed acquisi- 
tion of iTui'aculous powers, which are described in 
the MafZilAir {loc. citZ)\ “The least of their (the 
ShadhilisA messengers are blindness, crippling and 
de.solation”, but there was some doubt whether 
they w'ere justified in sending them on their 
enemies. 

Apart from their mysterious knowledge the 
leaders of the system claimed to be strictly or- 
thodox, and, indeed, when a levelation which one 
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of the adherents leceived conflicted with a sun’ia 
he was told to reject the former in favour of the 
latter. In spite of this some of al-Shadh ill’s asser- 
tions incurred the censure of Ibn Taimiva, who-e 
supporters in this matter m their turn incurred 
the censuie of the historian al-Yafi'i (iv. 142). 

The three specialties which the members of the 
sect claimed weie; (ij that they are all cho»en 
from the “well-guarded Tablet i. e. have been 
predestined from all eternity to belong to it ; 
{2) that ecstasy with them is followed l>y sobriety, 
i. c. does not permanently incapacitate them from 
active life; (3) that the A'utb will throughout the 
ages be one of them. 

Spread of the system. The absence at the 
first of religious buildings renders it difficult to 
trace the pi ogress of the community. It seems 
clear that the first group of adherents was formed 
in Tunis: al-Shadhili's successor, however. Aba 
’l-'Abbas al-Mursi (d. 6S6) lived 36 years in 
Alexandiia, “without once seeing the face of the 
governor or sending to him" {Lata' if. i. 12S), 
and, as has been seen, did not lay stone on stone; 
still '.\ 1 t Pasha Mubarak ( Kh it'it DJadidn, vii. 69) 
records the existence there of a mosque bearing 
his name (restored 1189 = 1775/1776), doubtle.ss 
built by his disciples: also of one called after his 
disciple Yaljut al-bA.r=lii (d. 707) and a third called 
after their joint di-ciple Tadj al-Dln b. al- 
Iskandari (d. 709: .author of the ZaArb/) ' The 
first of these is called a djami'’ and is richly en- 
dowed. There are Jna-,'lid celebr.-.ted in honour of 
the first two of these person?. The Pasha states 
that the mosques are chiefly frequented by Ma- 
ghrebines , he mentions a mosque belonging to the 
order in Cairo, which, however, is m lums. It is 
probable that the adherent? of al-^adhilf were at 
all times to be found chiefly to the West of Egypt; 
but^ H. H. Jessup {Fifty-three Years in Syria., ii. 
537 / asserts that they were in his time numerous 
m .Sana and advocated the reading of the Old .and 
New Testaments and fraternisation with Christians. 
In 1S92 a lady adherent, “from Koraun in the 
Bukaa, North of Mt. Hermon", set out on a 
preaching tour in Syria; she advocated reform 
and an upright life and insisted that all. Mus- 
lims Christians and Jews, are brothers. She preached 
in the mosques in Damascus, Hasbeia Sidon. Tyre 
and other cities, rebuking the sins of the people. 
It would seem certain that religious toleration of 
this sort by no means coincided with the views 
ol the founder of the order. 

It was reported by C. Niebuhr [Feisebesehr. 
nach Arabun, 1, 439; ].>ench tran?I., 350) that 
in Mokha in S. Arabia ^aikh al-Nia.Jhili was re- 

deed. the originator of coffee-drinking; and S de 

from " 74 ) produced 

nI M - m i a passage relating how 

al-Shailhih came to Ar.al,ia „i 656, and the scries 
of miracles which led to the production of colTee 
becoming the staple industry of Mokhs. It is more 
probable that the patron of Moklia is a later 
member of the sect, TMf b. TW al-Kuras^i 

dnciple (and probably cousin) of Nasir al-Din 

f “me (Ritter, 'reL 

1 his time observed the Shadhili ritual or be- 


longed to the community. Since Niebuhr's time 
the pliice ha.s seriously dmiiniNhed in importance, 
being now “a dead-alive mouldering to\Nn whose 
trade a-v a port for coffee and hides ha'^ been 
killed’* ((r. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix^ 

p- 24)- 

The mam seat of the ^adhili community ap- 
peals then to have been Africa west of Egypt, 
and chielly Algeria and Tunisia. Materials for the 
religious history of this region are at present 
scanty ; from a MS. called Tabakat Wad I^aif- 
ulla^ written 1805 A. i>., MacMichael produces 
the following excerpt relating to a shaikh who died 
A. H. 1155 (--/ History of the Arabs of the Sudan. 

li. 250): 

**11 was characteristic of him (Khogali b. ^Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ibrahim) that he held to the Book 
and the Law [snnna] and followed [the precepts 
and example of] the Shadhalia Sayyids as to 
word and deed. And he used to W’ear gorgeous 
raiments, such as a green robe of Basra, and 
upon hi' head a red fez \_tarbush'].^ and round it 
as a turban rich muslin stuffs. For footwear he 
wore shoes [sarmuja]: and he fumigated him- 
self with India-wood [e/ Hid el hindi\ and per- 
fumed himself, and put Abyssinian civet on his 
beard and on his clothes. All this he did in 
imitation of Sheikh Abu el Hasan el Shidhali 

And it was remarked to him that the 

Kadin'a only wear cotton shirts and scanty clothes, 
and he replied ^My clothes proclaim to the world 
‘•We arc in no need of you,” but their clothes 
say “We are in need of you*'’. 

The same notice contains the names of some 
important members of the order ; the shaikh's 
conduct, as will be seen, agrees exactly with the 
anecdotes recorded in the Lata if., and the same 
is the case with what is told in the next paragraph: 

“It was al'O characteristic of him that he never 
rose up to salute any of the great ones of the 
earth, neither the awlap 'aoiti. the rulers of his 
country, nor the kings of ga’at., nor any of the 
nobility, excepting only two men, the successor 
[Akalifa] of Mieikh Idris and the successor of 
Sheikh Sughayerun”. 

In the nineteenth century the order received 
considerable extension through the efforts of one 
“Si Maicium ’ Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
born about 1820 among the Oharib, a tribe lo- 
cated halfway between Bogar and Miliana, whose 
biography is given in detail by A. Joly in the 
Hevue Afrieaine., 1906, 1907. After studying under 
ceitain provincial teachers he went to Mazouina, 
the centre of Muslim studies in Algeria. Having 
acquired what w^as to be learned there, he went 
back to the (/htirib among whom he founded 
two mosques, in one of which he taught the 
Kur an and hikh, m the other Grammar and Logic. 
Having associated with members of different orders, 
he hovered between the Madaniya and the Sha- 
dhillya' in i860 he visited the shrine of ^Abd al- 
Rahnian al-T_ha’'alibi near Algiers, and this saint 
having been a Shadhili, Si Maisum became at- 
tracted to their doctrine; a member of the order 
advised him to join it and visit the ^aikh of 
the order, Adda, at Hiabal al-T,uh in Walad Lakreud. 
There he stayed for a time, after which he returned 
to the Gharib. By special providence he had been 
spared the preliminary trials imposed on other 
aspirants, and instead of starting his career in the 
order as a tfiukaddam^ he was elevated shortly 
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after joining to the dignity of Shaikh. About 1865 
he founded a zawiya at Bogari and divided his 
time between the Oharib and Bogari, to the latter 
of which he ultimately withdrew. In 1866 owing 
to the death of Adda he became Shaikh of the 
Shadhiliya in Central Algeria, though at first he 
had to contest it with Adda’s son. He was offered 
the headship of a government madrasa at Algiers, 
but declined. This invitation, however, brought 
him the acquaintance of European officials, whose 
respect he enjoyed till his death in 1883. By 
this time his sphere of influence had extended over 
the greater part of the Tell Oranais and the 
whole of Western Algeria. Places where he had 
khiilaf^ were Musta gh anem, Mascara, Relizane, 
Nedroma, Oran, Tlemcen. After his death some 
of these hhidafa^ made themselves independent 
and the unity of control which he had established 
came to an end. 

Statistics for the end of the last century are 
given by Depont and Coppolani (p. 454), w'hence 
it appears that the number of adherents in Algiers 
and Constantine did not reach 15,000, with ii 
zawiya’s. The communities which split off from 
the Shadhiliya are theie given as 13 in number, 
and among these the Shaikhlya, Taibiya and Der- 
kawiya are said to be the most numerous. 

Although when the community started there 
appears to have been little in the way of or- 
ganisation contemplated and the connection be- 
tween adherents was loose, it is evident that in 
course of time the normal organisation of a tanka 
was introduced. 

Literature of the Order. It is noticed that 
neither Shadhili himself nor his successor Abu 
’l-'Abbas al-MursI published any treatises, where- 
as his disciple Yakut al-^Arshi seems to have 
composed Manakib^ and their joint disciple Tadj 
al-Din al-lskandari was the author of several 
works, of which two, Lata^if al-Minan^ dealing 
with the first two heads of the sect, and Miftah 
al-Falah 'ica-Misbah al^Arivali^ are printed on 
the margin of the Lafc^if aUM'uian of al-ShaTan! 
(Cairo 1321). The former of these is the main 
source of our knowledge of al-Shadhili’s career. 
A biography of al-Shadhili which cannot have 
been much later was the Diirrat al-Asrar of 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-Himyarl b. al-Sabba gh , 
which is excerpted in the Mafakhir, Another 
biography called al-Kaiuakib al-Zahira^ by Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl '^Abd al-Kadir b, Mu'^aizil (d. 894), was 
excerpted by Haneberg vii. 14 sqq?). 

The general account of the system called al- 
Mafakhir al-^ Aliya Ji '' l-Mc^atJiir al-Shadhiliya 
(printed Cairo 1314) by Ibn lyad is later than 
al-Suyuti. For doctrine this work refers to two 
Risala called respectively al-UsTil and al-Vmmahat 
by Sidi Zarruk (Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-FasI, 
d. 896). Haneberg, loc. cit.^ mentions the Sha- 
dhib poet ‘^AU b. Wafa^ (d. 807) and his father 
Muhammad Wafa^, author of ccitain mystical works, 
and a “diwan, of which the odes breathe for the 
greater part the spirit of joyous devotion to Allah, 
without disturbing admixture”. A poem called 
Hal al-Siiluk by the Nasir al-Din who has al- 
ready been mentioned is noticed by Hadjdji Khalifa. 
A ^adhili writer, Dawud b. ‘^Umar b. Ibrahim 
of Alexandria (d. 733), is mentioned by al-Suyuti 
in Biighyat al-WtZat^ p. 246. 

The chief European literature has been noticed 
^bove. (^D. S. Margoliouth) 


^ADJAR al-DURR is famous as the only 
woman to sit on the throne of Egypt in the 
Muslim period. She was the favourite slave of 
Malik al-Salih AiyUb [q. v.] who had her sent to 
his cousin al-Malik al-Nasir Da’ud in 620 (1223) 
during his imprisonment. After she had born a 
son named Khalil, she became Sultana with the 
title Umni Khalil (mother of Khalil). Khalil died 
when about 6 years old. When Aiyub died in 
Mansura in 647 (1249) during the war with 
Louis IX of France, she concealed his death and 
had his son al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Turan Shah 
brought back from Mesopotamia. Sultan Aiyub’s 
death was not announced till his son’s arrival. 
In place of being grateful to her for her help 
Tuian Shah treated her shamefully. Since he had 
come of age he had not lived for any considerable 
period at a time in Egypt and he could not come 
to terms with the Mamluks, as he was in- 
capable of serious work in those difficult times 
and led an extravagant life with his own Mamluks 
whom he had brought from Mesopotamia. He 
particularly brought down the wrath of Shadjar 
al-Durr on himself by demanding from her an 
account of AiyuVs wealth, which she said she had 
spent for the war against the Franks. The general 
discontent led to a conspiracy against Turan ^ah 
as a result of which he was killed at the beginning 
of 648 (1250). The followers of ^adjar al-Durr 
had such confidence in her wisdom and ability 
that they put the government in her hands. She 
accepted their choice and on coins and edicts 
called herself al-Mu'hasimiya (vassal of the Caliph 
al-MuTasim in Baghdad), al-Salihiya (the slave of 
Salih Aiyub), Cmm Khalil (from her deceased son), 
^Ismat al-Dunya wa ’ 1 -Din (preservation of the 
world and of religion, i. e. with the sovereign 
title), Malikat al-Muslimin (queen of the Muslims). 
The Emir Aibak with whom she was already 
closely associated was appointed her Atabeg (com- 
mander-in-chief). While she was recognised in 
Egypt, the Syrian Emirs declined to do so and 
handed over Damascus to hlalik al-Xasir Yusuf II. 
The Caliph took the side of the Syrians and 
ordered the Egyptian emirs to chose a Sultan. 
The latter could not evade this command and in 
the same year chose the Atabeg Tzz al-Din Aibak 
who thereupon married ^adjar al-Durr. Her period 
of sole rule had lasted 80 days. As the Aiyubid 
princes in Syria were not yet pacified, a scion of 
their family, Musa, a great-grandson of Kamil was 
elected Sultan along with liim. He was a boy of 
six and had of course no influence at all, but his 
name appeared on coins and edicts. Four years 
later he was banished and went to Constantinople 
where he received a friendly welcome from the 
Emperor. 

While Aibak was almost entirely occupied with 
campaigns against the Sultan of Aleppo or rebel 
Mamluks and lived in the town of al-Salihiya 
near the Syrian frontier, his queen reigned un- 
controlled at home. She had only to deal with 
the shameless greedy Mamluks of her first husband, 
even when it was against Aibak's interest. In her 
thirst for power, she prevented the latter from 
visiting his first wife and his son and when later 
she heard that he was thinking of ridding himself 
of her and seeking the hand of a Mesopotamian 
princess of the Zangid house, she decided to an- 
ticipate him and offered her hand to the Sultan 
of Aleppo. It was to some extent a race between 
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the two to see which would get rid of the other 
first. By a great display of affection she managed 
to dispel Aibak's suspicions and to entice him 
into her palace in the citadel of Cairo, dherc he 
was muidered in his bath (655=: 1257] by two 
Mamluks devoted to her. \Vhen he was attacked 
and called to her for help, she is said to liave 
struck him with a wooden shoe. Others say that 
she repented and vainly tried to prevent the 
murder. But she did not succeed m finding a 
Mamluk officer who would share the respon-ibility 
with her; all turned in disgust from the murderess. 
She was seized by the other party and beaten to 
death with wooden shoes by the .slave women of 
Aibak's first wife. Her body was thrown into the 
castle moat and lay unbuiied for days. I.ater it 
was placed in the little mausoleum which still 
stands in Cairo. She was the most vigorous 
woman that the Muslim period in Egypt had 
seen but she did nothing good during her reign. 

Bibliography. -\bu ' 1 -Fida' in Rccuizi aes 
histoyiens des creisados. Hist. OiHntattx.^ vol. i., 
passim; al-Makrizi. Khitat. ii. 237— 24S: Sttluk, 
transl. by Quatremere, i. 72 sqq.-. Weil. Os- 
schichte dcr Ckalifc/:. ui. 4S3 — 4S7: iv. 4—8. 
On her tomb see M./.F.A.O., xi.x. iii so,-., 728 
(with some important notes on the Sultfina by 
European writers in .\nm. 3), 730. 

(Sor.EIlNIIF.IM) 

SHAFA'A (a.), intercession. medi.ation. 
He who makes the intercession is called SV!-< 7 ,y' 
and .^ha/f. The word is also used in othei than 
theological language, e. g. in laying a petition 
before a king (/,/r.</z, s. v.), in interceding for a 
debtor (Bukhari, htihdd^ bab 18). Very little is 
known of inteicesaion in judicial procedure. In the 
Iladith it is said: “He who liy his iDterce''sion 1 
put.s out of operation one of the hudud Allah is ' 
putting himself in opposition to Allah" (Ibn Han- ' 
ba , Musnad, li. 70, S2 : cf. Bukhari, AnbiAd- 
bsb 54; I/Hdud. biib 12).' 

The word is usually found in the theological 
sense, particularly in eschatological descriptions; ' 
It already occurs in the Ku ran in this u^e. Mu- | 
hammad became acquainted thiough Jewish and I 
more particularly Christian influences with the ' 
idea of eschatological intercession. In Job xxxiii. 
23 sqq. (the text 13 corrupt) the angels are men- 
tione^d who intercede for man to release him from 
death. In Job v. i, there is reference to the 
saints (by whom here also angels are pro- 
bably meant) to whom man turns m his need. 

ra lam i>, a moital saint whom we find inter- 
ceding in the Old Testament (in the stoiy of 
oodom aiKi Gomona). 

In the apocryphal and pseudepigranhical lite- 
V in'"""'- {Test. Adam. 

f/r ’“■'t “''5^ Christian literature 

he same idea repeatedly occurs, but here we h.rve 
wo further classes cf beings; the apostles and 

Jerusalem Migne, 

Janologia Cacui. vol. xxxiii., mv patriarchs 
prophets apostles, martyrs; cf. vol.’xRi., 850;’ 

In the Kuran intercession occurs mainly in a 
Judgment is described 

(Sura,''u' 45" oT. -ill be accepted 

, ’ 45 i 255 j* 1 his IS directed \Ttv 

bammad's enemies as is evident from 
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‘•they serve not Allah but what brings them 
neither ill noi good and they say these aie our 
ln^e^Le^•'0^s with Allah": cf. also biiia Ixxiv. 49. 
-the intervention of tho.-'e who make ^diafd^a will 
not avail them". 

Lilt the po3''ibility of intercession ls not ab- 
solutely excluded. Siira x\xix. 45 says: Say: the 
inteice»>ioQ belongs to -\llah, etc. Passages are 
fairly numerous in which this statement is defined 
to mean that ^afa a is only po-iSible with Allah's 
permission : ‘•Who should intei \ ene with Him, even 
with Ilis permission" (Suia ii. 256, cf. x. 3). 
Tho'C who receive Allah's permission for .^afa'a 
are explained as follows : The shafa'a is only 
for those who have an ^cz/iJ with the Merciful 
(Sura xix. 90) and xliii. S6 : “They whom they 
invoke besides Allah shall not be able to intei- 
cede except those who bear witness to the truth 
XXI, 28 is remarkable where the power of inter- 
cession is evidently credited to the angels: “they 
say the Merciful has begotten offspring. Nay they 

are but His honoured servants who and 

they offer not to intercede save on behalf of whom 
it pleaseth flim". It appears that the angels are 
meant by the honoured servants. Siira xl. 7 (ci. 
xlii. 3) is more definite : “Those who bcai the 
throne and surround it sing the praises of their 
Lord and believe in Him and implore forgiveness 
for those who believe (aaying) “Our Lord; who cm- 
bracest all things in mercy and knowledge : bestow 
forgiveness on them that repent and follow Thy 
path and keep them from the pains of Hell". 

Such utterances paved the way for an un- 
lestricted adoption by Islam of the principle of 
shafa'a. In the classical HadiLb which reflects the 
development of ideas to about 150 A. H. we al- 
ready have ample material. Shafa'a is usually 
mentioned heie in eschatological descriptions. Hat 
it should be noted that the Prophet even m his 
lifetime is said to have made intercession. 'A ihlia 
relates that he often slipped quietly from her side 
at night to go to the cemetery of Bakr al- 
(diarkad to beseech forgiveness of Allah for the 
dead (Muslim. Djana trad. 102; cf. Tirmidhb 
Diana i.', ijab 59). Similarly hG isti^far is men- 
tioned in the saiaf al-iija?ia'‘iz (e. g. Ibn Hanbab 
AfusnaJ^ iv. p. 170) and Its efficacy explained 
p. 388). The prajer for the forgiveness of 
sins then became or remained an integral part 
of this cfl'AT/' (e, g. Abu l-ihak al-Shira/.u A/AT/' a!- 
Tanblh.^ cd. J. W. T. Juynboll, p. 48) to which 
a high degree of importance was attributed. Cf. 
Muslim, Djana trad. 58: “If a community of 
Muslira;:>, a hundred strong, perform the salht 
over a Mu-vlim and all pray for his sins to be 
forgiven him, this prayer will surely be granted”; 
and ibn Ilanbal, iv. 79. loo, where the number 
a hundred is reduced to three rows 

Muhammad s intcrcc'.sion at the day of judg- 
ment is desenhed in a tradition which fre([uent!y 
occurs (e. g. LuyiarT, ra^.’/ud^ bab 19; Muslim, 
Iman^ trad. 322, 326—329; Tirmidlii, Tafslr., 
Sura xvii., trad. 19; Ibn Ilanbal, i. 4) the main 
features of which arc as follows ; On the day of 
judgment Allah will assemble the bclie^cis; in 
their need they turn to Adam for his inteicession. 
He reminds them, however, that through him sin 
entered the woild and refers them to Niih. P>ut he 
also rnentions his sins and refers them to Ibrahim. 
In this w'ay they appeal in vain to the great 
apostles of God until “^Isa finally advises them to 
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appeal to Muhammad for assistance. The latter 
\vili gird himself and with Allah’s permission 
throw himself before Him. Then he will be told 
“arise and say, intercession is granted thee”. 
Allah will theieupon name him a definite number 
to be released and w'hen he has led these into 
Paradise, he will again throw himself before his 
I.ord and the same stages will again be repeated 
several times until finally Muhammad says: “O 
Lord now there are only left in hell those who, 
according to the Kui^an, are to remain there 
eternally”. 

This tradition is in its different forms the locus 
classicus for the limitation of the power of inter- 
cession to Muhammad to the exclusion of the other 
apostles. In some traditions it is numbered among 
the charismata allotted to him (e. g. al-Buklian. 
salat^ bab 56). 

Muhammad's shaflfa then is recognised by the 
it is based on Sura xvii. 8i: “Peihaps the | 
Lord shall call thee to an honourable place”; and I 
on xciii. 5 : “and thy Lord shall give a reward [ 
w'ith which thou shalt be pleased” (al-RazPs com- ! 
mentary i. 35^ j earlier, Muslim, Tman^ trad, i 
320). Muhammad is said to have been offered the 
privilege of sJiaflfa by a message from his Lord 
as a choice; the alternative was the assurance 
that half of his community would enter paradise. 
Muhammad, however, preferred the right of inter- 
cession, doubtless because he thought he would 
get a considerable result from it (Tiimidhi, Sifat 
al-Kiyama zva 'i-Rakarik zva U'Zvara^^ bab 13; 
Ibn Ilanbal, iv. 404). 

The traditions describe very vividly how the 
“people of hell” (^djahannamyun') are released 
from their fearful state. .Some have had to sufi'er 
comparatively little from the flames; otheis on 
the other hand are already in part tuined to j 
cinders. They are sprinkled with water from the 1 
well of life and they are restored to a healthy ' 
condition (e. g. Muslim, Lnnn^ trad. 320), ■ 

In another class of traditions it is said that 
every prophet has a “supplication” {da^zva) and 
that Muhammad keeps his secret in order to 
intercede with Allah for his community on the 
day of judgment (cf. e. g. Ibn Ilanbal, ii. 313; 
Muslim, hnZin^ trad. 334 seji].). 

Quite in keeping with the Christian view al- 
ready mentioned, Islam, however, was not content 
W’ith Muhammad as the advocate. Along with him 
we find the angels, the apostles, the prophets, the 
martyrs and the saints. (Buj^ari, Tazvhld^ bab 24 ; 
Ibn Hanbal, iii. 94 j</., 325 sq.^ v. 43; Abu Da'ud, 
Dj ihad^ bab 26; al-Tabarl, Tiifsh\ iii. 6 on Sura 
ii. 255; xvi. 85 on Sura xix. go; xxix. 91 on 
Sura Ixxiv. 49; Abu Talib al-Makki, 

i- 139). 

Finally after all these classes have said their ; 
w^ord, there is still Allah’s •du-ifa'^a (Bukhan, j 

hid^ bab 24; cf. Sura, xxxix. 44) Muhammad's 
pre-eminence remains inasmuch as he is the first to 
intercede for his community (Muslim, /w<7//, trad. 
33^1 332; Abu Da'ud, Kitab al-Sunna^ bab 13)- 1 

Finally the question for whom intercession is 
effective is discussed. While it is generally said 
70,000 will enter paradise through the intercession ! 
of one man of Muhammad’s community (e.g. Da- , 
rimi, Rikak^ bab 87; cf. Ilanbal, iii. 63, 469 sq.\ j 
the answer is already given as eaily as classical tra- 
dition that .diafa^a holds good for those who ascribe 
no associate to Allah (Bukhari, Tazvhtd^ bab 19: 


Tirmidhi, Sifai al-Kiyama. bab 1 3). To this group 
also belong those who have committed great sins 
{^Ahl al-Kaba’ir'). “The prophet of God said : My 
intercession is for the great sinners of my com- 
munity” (Abu Da'ud, Kitab al-Su?i?ia. bab 20: 
Tirmidhi, Sifat al-Ki\ania^ bab ll). This view, 
however, is not shared by the Mukazila (cf. Za- 
makhsharf, Kaihdiaf on li. 45; no .^afa^a for 
the S/jfl/). Al-Razi deals very fully with the Mu^- 
tazill view in his commentary on the Kur'an 
(i. 351 sqq.», vi. 404) according to w’hich there is 
no such thing as sjiafd^a^ as no one is released 
from hell who is once thrown into it. For the 
denial of ^afaa they appeal to some of the 
verses of the Kur'an already quoted above. 

Bibliography’. Be'iides the works quoted 
in the text cf. Ghazall, al-Diirra al-fakhira.^ 
ed. and transl. by Gautier (Geneva, Basle and 
Lyons 1878), text p. 66; transl. p. 56; M. 
Wolff, Mohammcdanische Eschatologie ^ p, 1 00 
sqq.‘.f R. Leszynski, Moham?ncdafiische Tiadi- 
tionen iiber das letzte Gericht.^ Diss. Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 50 sqq.\ cf. also Goldziher, Mtihamvtc- 
damsche Shidien^ ii. 308 Ibn Hazm, Kitab 
al-FasJ n d-Milal zva ’’l-AhzKP zva "l-Nihal^ 
Cairo 1317 — 1321, iv. 63 sqq.'^ Dictionary of 
the technical Terms., ed. Nassau Lees and 
Sprenger, Calcutta 1862, p. 762. 

(A. J. Wensin'CK) 

al-SHAFAK (a.), also al-Subh and al-Fadjk, 
dawn and twilight, which are of special 
importance in the Muslim world and in Muslim 
astronomy because they settle two of the principal 
times for prayer. Al-BirQnl gives an excellent 
description of the phenomena in the Mas^Qdic 
Kanun (Mak. 8, bab 13). In the morning a long 
thin column of light appeals first, w’hich is more 
or le.ss inclined to the horizon according to the 
latitude of the place. This is called the false dawn 
al’Sitbh al-A’adhib or al-fad^r aUKadhib or from 
its shape Dhanab al-Sirhan ^wolfs tail” also „dog's, 
or gazelle’s tail”. This is followed by the true 
dawn al-Subh al-Sadth^ first as a faint w’hite light 
which gradually extends in the form of a crescent 
along the hoiizon; it marks the time for the 
beginuing of the fifth or morning prayer. Next 
comes the red dawn. The same phenomena occur 
in the evening but in the reverse order. That the 
Dhanab al-Sirhan is not so frequently noticed in 
the evening as in the morning is, according to 
Muslim scholars, due to the fact that in the 
evening people are going to rest while in the 
morning they are beginning work: Redhouse has 
definitely shown that first false dawn corresponds 
to the zodiacal light; he also shows that it 
is mentioned as early as Korean, ii. 183, i. e. 
about 630 A. D. and in al-Djawhari’s dictionary 
and eLewhere. It was therefore noticed earlier 
in the east than in the west. Numerous Persian 
veiscs deal with the dawn and twilight (cf. Red- 
house, op. t/V,). He also gives the Persian and 
Turkish names. 

Shaffis, Malikis and Ilanbalis all agree that 
the end of the Ihiid and beginning of the time 
of the fourth prayer occurs at the moment when 
the red shimmer al-Shafak al-Ahmar disappears, 
while Abu Hanifa relies on the white one. His 
pupils Abu Yusuf and Muhammad al-Shaibani 
follow other schools. 

Various Arab astronomers have pointed out 
how much the depression D of the sun in which 
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the above phenomena appear depend on the at- 
mospheric conditions (fog, etc.), the presence of 
moonlight, or the sharpness of the eye^ight. 
Lhfferent scholars give therefore varying values 
for D which lie between i6° and 20'^. According 
to Sibt al-Maridmi (1423 — i494/i495) the general 
opinion in his time was that for al-Shafak D = 17'', 
for al-Subh l) = i9°. Abu 'Ali al-Hasan al-Marra- 
kushi (d. c. 1262) had taken 16' and 20® and 
said that dawn lasts longer than twilight. The ■ 
time between sunrise and sunset 1. e. between the 
two times at which the depression of the sun is 
e. g. 18° depends on the inclination of the sun's 
path to the horizon. The Muslims took a parti- 
cular interest in calculating the day on which 
dawn and twilight coincided. For places in the 
latitude of 48''' for example, this happens when 
the sun is at the beginning of Cancer. The ^^argu- 
ments” (hissa) of Shafak and Fadjr are the chords • 
of the ecliptic between the M’estern or Eastern ' 
horizon and Shafak or Fa^r. 

Astronomical calculations for the beginning of ■ 
the dawn from Ibn Yunus (d. 1009) and Abu 
'All al-Marrakushi aie given by C. Schoy m the i 
Natnriohsenschaftlichc Wochiuschrift, \ 

'i 0 explain the varying phenomena in the dawn ! 
it is assumed by Kutb al-Dln al-ShlrazT and ^lmi- i 
larly by others that the earth surrounded by a : 
ball of vapour which contains earthy and watery , 
parts. These are thicker m the lower strata than ' 
in the upper. Around the veil of vapour is a ball , 
of pure air. The sun’s rays throw a shadow into ' 
these balls from the earth. The parts lying outside ■ 
the shadow reflect the light and seem to shine: 
the observations result from this more or less 
accurately. ' 

On the planes of the astrolabe and on certain I 
forms of quadiant and clepsydras lines are drawn ' 
which are used to fix the time of morning and ; 
evening prayer: on the other hand such lines are ' 
not found on the univeisal plane nor on the ' 
Zarkali plane. ! 

That we so frequently find among composers | 
of astronomical works the iMuwakkit of mosques. ' 
time-keepers and summoners to prayer such as ■ 
Djamal al-Din al-Maridini, Sibt al-Maridim h. al- , 
Ljatir (1375/1376) etc. is explained by the fact 
that It was the duty of these officials to calculate ' 
the hours of prayer exactly and make the neces- j 
saiy observations. ] 

Bibliography. J. W. Redhouse, On the' 
natural phenomenon kncaon in the East by the 
name Sub-hi-kazib.^ in y.E.A.S., 187S. x. 344-354 ; 
do Identification ofi the ..False DazotE of the 
Muslim zoith the ..Zodiacal Light" ofi the Eiiro- 
ibid., iSSo, XX. 327—334; I,. Am. Sedillot, 
dur les instruments astrcnomiqnes des Arahes. ' 
Memoires pres, par divers savants a I' Acad Roy \ 

C- '1 'S44, i. 92 ryy.; C. Schoy; 

OisJiuhtltch-astronomische Slitdicn nher die \ 
Damme, ung in Xaturwiss. lEochcnsckrift 1015 ! 

‘il-lyfib {aie Jalsckc Dam,nerung in /r/., 1912, iii. ! 
195), do., h, schemungen bei dcr Dainmetung 
und be, Sonnenjinsteinissen nach arabischen Quel \ 
len in Archiv Ju,- Gesch. der Medizin. 1923, ’ 
, )■ 52 (contains full references to the Ara- I 

bic literaure on the subject); E. W. and J. 

i"‘ Blam m S.B.P.M.L 

1926, IviU., p. I 32. ’ 

(E. Wiedemann) I 


al-SHAFI'I, al-I.m\m Aku 'Ann Ai.lah Mu- 
hammad 11. Idris, the founder of the Sh a fE 1 
school of law. A great mass of legend has grown 
up around his life and it is diiTicult to sift out 
the really historical matter. The chronology in 
particular offers great difficulties. The early sources 
are very scanty. Al-Mas'udi (d. 345) ib the fust 
histoiiaii to mention him. The only authentic do- 
cuments arc the Wakf grant of his tw’O houses in 
Mecca of Safar 203 (Aug. 818; Unun^ vi. 179 = 
Kern m iV/, S. O. S. t904i p- 55)i 
Sha^ban 203 (Feb. 819: I'tnrfi. iv. 48 = Kern in 
J/. S. 0 . 5., As.^ 1904, p. 59) and the Wakf grant 
of his house in Fustat {^L'mm^ in. 2S1) which 
although the names and the dates are omitted is 
undoubtedly by al-^afi'i himself. His later bio- 
graphies are, it is true, based on old ^[anakib\ 
such as that of Da'ud al-Zahiri (d. 270), al-Sadj^ 
(d. 307), Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327) and others but 
here already there is much that is legendary. For 
example al-f^aUb al-Baghdadi (d. 403) already 
gives on the authority of Ibn h\bd al-Hakam (d. 
257) the legend of his birth which connects it 
with the planet Jupiter rising over Egypt (cf 
Ibn Khallikan). 

Al-Shafi^i belonged to the tribe of Kuraish : he 
was a llashimi and thus remotely connected with 
the Prophet. His mother belonged to the tribe of 
.\zd, but some say that she was an 'Alid. Born 
in 150 (767) in ^azza (al-Ktakhri, p. 5^) 
lost his father early and was brought up in very 
humble circumstances by his mother in Mecca. 
He spent much time among the Beduins and 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the old Arab 
poets (e. g. Zuhair, Imru ’1-Kais, Djarlr etc., cf. 
Vmm^ i. 174; V. 118, 142 etc.). The philologist 
al-Asma'i learnetl from the youthful Shafi'i the 
songs of the Banii Hudhail (cf. also Umniy ii. 
167; iv. 133) and the D'nvan of al-Shanfara. In 
Mecca he studied hadith and hkh with Muslim 
al-Zindji (d. iSo) and Sufyan b. 'Uyaina (d. 198): 
he knew the Mu'it.'atja' by heart. When about 20 he 
went to Medina to Malik *b. Anas and remained there 
till the latter’s death in 179 (796). He then took 
an appointment in Yemen. Here he was involved 
in Alid intrigues, — he secretly paid homage to 
the Zaidi Imam Yahya b. 'Abd Allah (v. Arendonck, 
Opkomst van het zaidicthche Imajnaat^ p. 60 and 
290) — ■ and with other 'Alids was brought a 
prisoner to the Caliph Harun al-Rashid to Rakka 
(^^7 = S03), He was pardoned and then became 
intimate with the celebrated Ilanafi Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan al-Shaibani (d. 189 = 805), w'hose 
books he had copied fur himself. But as he did 
not dare challenge al-Shaibani, a man influential 
at court, he went in iSS (804) via Harran and 
Syria to Egypt where he was at first well re- 
ceived as a pupil of Malik. It was not till 195 
(810/11) that he went to Baghdad and set up 
successfully as a teacher there. Here he attached 
himself to 'Abd Allah, son of the new'ly appointed 
governor of Egypt, Wbbas b. Musa and came to 
Mi^r on Shawwal 28, 198 (June 2i, 814; al-Kindi, 
ed. f .nest p, 1 54). As a result of disturbances he 
very soon w'ent to Mecca, from which he returned 
m 200 (815/S16) to settle definitely in Egypt- 
He died on the last day of Radjab 204 (J^m. 20, 
820) in Pubtat and was buried at the foot of the 
Mu^attam in the vault of Banu '^Abd al-Hakam. 
Salah al-Din had a great and roomy madrasa 
built here (Ibn Djubair, Rihla^ p. 48). The dome 
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on the tomb was built by the Aiyubid al-Malik 
al-Kamil in 608 (1211/1212). It was always a 
favourite place of pilgiimage. 

Al-Shafi*^! may be described as an eclectic who 
acted as an intermediary between the independent 
legal investigation and the traditionalism of his 
time. Not only did he work through the legal 
material available but in his Risahz he also in- 
vestigated the piinciples and methods of juris- 
prudence. He is regarded as the founder of the 
Usui al-Fikh. Unlike the Hanafis he sought to 
lay down regular rules for Kiyas (A'. al-Rtsala^ 
Cairo 1321, p. 66 and 70) while he would have 
nothing to do with Istihsan [q. v.]. The principle 
of Istishab seems to have been first introduced by 
the later Shafid’s (cf. Goldziher, Zahiriten^ p. 
20 sqq.\ do., in E. /., vol. ii. 109 and Berg- 
striisser, Anfange ttnd Charakter des juristiscken 
Denkens im Islazn ^ in A/., 1924, xiv. p. 76, 
80 sq^. In al-Shafi^i two creative periods can be 
distinguished, an earlier (Traki) and a later (Egyp- 
tian). Al-Hakim (d. 405) for example says this 
of the Risala (al-'^Askalam, p. 77), which, however, , 
only survive in the later recension (printed at 
Cairo 1321 etc.). These two periods are also often ■ 
marked in the K. al-Utnin as well as in the variant i 
teachings of the later ShafiT's. 

His writings in which he makes a masterly use ' 
of dialogue, with opponents usually unnamed, we ! 
have had transmitted to us by his pupil al-Rabi' b. | 
Sulaiman (d. 270 = SS4). A list of them is to be ; 
found in the Fihrist^ p. 210, another of al-Baihaki j 
(d. 458) in al-'Askalani, p. 78, a third in Yakut, 
p. 396 — 398. The most of the titles mentioned 
there are parts of the A'. aUUmm^ a collection of 
writings of Shafi'l (printed at Cairo in 7 volumes: 
1321 — 1325, in part from a manuscript of the cele- 
brated ShafiT Siradj al-Din al-Bulkinf). The title of 
this collection can hardly be old. As far as I know, 
it is mentioned for the first time by al-Baihaki 
(in al-’^Askalam , p. 78) and al-Ghazali, Eiya 
(Cairo 1327), ii. 131. In the work itself it is 
mentioned only in such passages as appear 
to be glosses (e. g. Umrn^ i. 158). Several re- 
censions of this work must have existed. As late 
as the fifth century another recension different 
from that of al-Rabi*^ was known to al-Baihaki 
for he gives some of the separate chapters of the 
Umm in a different order. This may perhaps have 
been al-Buwaiti’s recension, which al-RabU seems 
to have used along with that of Ibn Abi d-Djarud 
(cf. Umm^ i. 96, 157; ii. 52; vii. 389 etc.). In 
the present printed text of the Um? 7 i^ a number 
of larger and smaller glosses seem to have been 
incorporated; for example al-Ghazali, Ibn al-Sab- 
bagh (d. 477), al-MawardI, etc., are quoted (cf. 
i. 114^“^., 158). 

According to al-Ghazali {loc. cii.') this collection 
was arranged by al-BuwaitI and published by al- 
Rabi'^ with his own additions. Final inquiry into 
the origin of the Kitab al-Vmni cannot be based 
upon the printed edition, as the editor has followed 
the MS. of al-Bulklni without recording the variants 
of the other MSS. 

The present components of the Vmin are writings 
quoted by al-BaihakI as separate works: Djini^ 
{^Umm^ vii. 250 sqq.')^ K. Ibtal al-IstihsTm 
(vii. 267 sqq.')^ K, Bayan al-Fard (vii. 262 sqq.\ 
K. Sifat al-A?nr wa ’’l-N'ahy (vii. 265 ?), A". Ikh~ 
tilZif MTihk iva (vii. 1 77 sqq!)^ K. Ikh- 

tilaf al-Irak'iyain (vii. 87 sqq^ i. e. Abu Hanifa 


j and Ibn Abi Laila (f 148), K. Ihhtilaf maZa Mti- 
harufuad b. al-IJasan (vii. 277 sqq. = A”. aURadd 
''ala Milk, b, al-Hasan) and AT. Ikhiiiaf ^All wa- 
I ^Abd Allah b. Mas'ud (j 32); vii. 15 1 sqql). The 
■ A'. Ikhtilaf al-HadltJi is printed on the margin 
I of U?nm^ vol. 7, the Musnad on the margin of 
1 vol. 6. This contains traditions which have been 
! collected from the different writings, including 
those that have not survived but are mentioned 
in the Fihrist and in Yakut, e. g. K. AhkZim al- 
KuFan^ K. fada^il Kuraish^ etc. The K. al-Mab- 
' sut fi "'l-Fikh {Fihrist^ p. 210) must have been 
another large law-book, which was still available 
: to al-Baihaki, and is also called al-Mukhtasar al- 
kabir wa "'l-Manthurat. There has also survived 
a profession of faith by Shafi^^i entitled : K. Waslyat 
al‘S/idfft (mentioned in Yakut, ed. by Kern in 
Af. S. O. S.^ As.^ 1910) while the A~. al-Fikh al- 
akbar (Cairo 1324 etc.) is a short treatise on 
dogmatics of the Ash'ari period, A few poems 
bear witness to his command of language (al- 
Mas^udi, viii. 66; Ibn Khallikan, i. 448; 

al-^^Askalani, p. 73 -r^.). 

The main centres of his activities as a teacher 
were Baghdad and Cairo. The most notable of 
his pupils were al-Muzani (t 264), al-Buwaiti (f 231), 
al-Rabi' b. Sulaiman al-Muvadi (t 270), al-ZaTarani 
(I 260), Abu Thawr (t 240), al-Humaidi (j* 219), 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (j 241), al-Karabisi (t 24S) etc. 
In the course of the third and fourth (ix. and x.) 
century the Shafi'is won more and more ad- 
herents from these two towns as centres, although 
from the first they had a difficult position in 
Ba gh dad, the centre of the Ahl al-Ra^y. In the 
fourth (xtli) century Mecca and Medina were their 
chief centres next to Egypt. By the end of the 
third (beg. of the tenth) century they had already 
successfully disputed Syria with the Awza'^is so 
that from Abu Zuria onwards (302 = 915), they 
always had the office of KSdi in Damascus. In 
the time of Mukaddasi the Shafi'^Is exclusively 
held the judgeships in Syria, Kirman, Bukhara 
and the greater part of Khurasan ; they were also 
in considerable strength in Northern hlesopotamia 
(Akur) and Dailam (Egypt by this time was Shi^a). 
In the fifth and sixth (xi. and xii.) century there 
was frequently street fighting with the Hanballs 
in Baghdad, with the Hanafis in Isfahan while 
on the other hand they won the Ghurid princes 
to their side (Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr, Geschr.^ 
ii. 306). In Egypt under Salah al-Oin (564 = 1169) 
they again became the predominant Madhhab. But in 
664(1265/1266) al-Malik al-Zahir Baibars appointed 
one Hauafi and Maliki one judge alongside of the 
ShafiT (cf. al-Subki, v. 1 34). In the last centuries 
before the rise of the Ottomans the ^aft'^i's had 
attained absolute preeminence in the central lands 
of Islam. Even in Ibn Djubair’s time {Rihla^ p. 
102) the ShafiT Imam conducted the prayers in 
Mecca. It was only under the Ottoman Sultans 
at the beginning of the x (xvith) century that 
they were replaced by Hanafis, who were sent 
from Constantinople to fill the judgeships, while 
in Central Asia with the rise of the Safawids (1501) 
they were lost to the Shi’^a. Nevertheless in Egypt, 
Syria and the Hidjaz, the people followed the 
Shafi'i Madhhab (Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr..^ 
ii. 378/379). The ^afiA teaching is still eagerly 
studied to-day in the Azhar mosque. It is still 
predominant in South Arabia, Bahrain, the Malay 
Archipelago, the former German East Africa, 
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Daghubtan and some parts of Central Asia. I lire suirouuclings, fertile and well watered, pro- 

Among famous and important Shalids were: ■ .luce uhe.it, bailey, fruits, olive.s and grapes in 

The traditionist al-XaA i (t 303 = 915 ). al-.\diT.ri I ..luiiidaiice; the toun also has 21 watermills and 
(t 324 = 935), al-Mawaidi (t 450 =1058 ■, al- ! 13 oil presses. The foiests of the surrounding 
Shlrazi (f 476= 10S3), Imam al-IIaiamaiu IT 478 | mountains supply uood for earpentry and furniture 
= 10S5). aI-(Thazali t| 505 = till), al-R.afi'i | making ("a speeiality of the place is artistically 
(1623 = 1226), al-Xawaui (1676 = 1277; etc. | painted wooduorkj; tandjark is .abundant and 
On them cf. the separate articles and Snoiick j suppdies the wants of 5 tanneries. Woollen cloth 
Ilurgronje, Versfr. Gesckr.^ iv/i. p. 105. | for djellabas (cf. igELLAii) is made on many looms. 

Isl.imic law according to the Shafi'i school is giaen | The Jews are mainly occupied in trading in 
by L. W. C. van den Eerg, De le^insclcn \ imported cloths and have constant dealings with 

/iifr ivi/ii', 3 ed. (Batavia 1SS3; cf. thereon i their co-religionists in Tetuan with whom they 

Snouck Hurgionje, Verspr. Geichr.^ 11. 59 — 221). i are connected by common Spanish origin. They 

French transl. by R. de France de Tersant entitled; ; are also jewellers and saddlers, a despised trade 

Principcs du droit musulnic.n . . . . Algieis iSSu: ] which the Muslims leave to them. 

Fd. Sachau, Muham, Rocht (Stuttgart and Berlin, j Lying at the intersection of the roads from 

1897 ; cf. thereon Snouck Hurgronje, frisT)/'. CcVi/i;-., | Tetuan, el-Kyar, Wazzan and F'es, in the middle 

ii. 367 — 414); Th. W. Juynboll, Hanabtich dis of the land ot the Djebala. Shafshawan is a great 

ldm:ochen Gcsetzos. Leiden 1910 and 1925. Italian centre of supplies for the latter to which they 

transl. with supplem. notes hy G. Eaviera entitled ; come to get the produce imported from Tetuan 
Mj?iuaU di dintto mustilDtano . . Milan 1916. (cotton goods, sugar, tea and candles); but the 
Bibliography. al-Sam'ani, K. al-An.db =1 well-nigh permanent state of anarchy in which the 
G.M.S^ XX., vol. 325''; Yakut, frshUd al-'Arlb surrounding tribe el-Khnias lives, makes business 


= G. J/. 5., Vi/vi. 367 — 39S (cf. thereon Cevg- 
strasser in Z. S , 1924, ii., p. 201); al-XauawI, 
Biograph. dictionary., ed, Wustenfeld, p. 56-76 ; 
Ibn I^aUikan, U'afayat., Cairo 1310. i. 447; 
Pragmenta hist, arab'., i. 359 sq.\ al-\Askalani, 
Taivali al-Ta'sis bi-Ma'dll b. Idtis fl Mandigb ... 
i//-.Mi7/iT,Bulak 1301: Wustenfeld. Dor Pmam 
al-SJuiJil in Abh. Gott. . 4 h. IT., 1890, xxxvi. ; 
de Goeje, Einiges Ubcr den Imam ai-SdPi in 
Z.D.M.G., 1893, xlvii. 106—117; Goldziher, 
phiriten., p. 20—26; Biockelmann, cf. Z., i 
i. 178 r</. ; Hefifening, Islam. Fremdenrccht. Ha- I 
nover 1925, p. 145 ry., 149. — Spread of the 
Shafi Ts; al-Subki, 'Tabakut al-Ra/i^Jva al-kubra., 
Cairo 1324, i, 172— 175; A. Uiz.,' Renaissance 
des Islam., Heidelberg 1922, p. 202—206. 

_ (Heffening) 

SHAFSHAWAN (popularly Chechaouen, ech- 
Chaoun. in Spanish Xauen ; the original of the 
name is no doubt the Berber pluial I<hif.shd-a’en), 
a little town in N orthwest Morocco, 35 miles 
south of letuan. It lies at the foot of the mountain 
of Sidi Bu-Hadja (a spur of the massif of Bu- 
Hashem) on a tiibutary of the Wadi Lau; it now 
les within the lands of the tribe of el-JGimas, 
but It used to belong to the Banu Zadjal, a tiihe 
belonging to the Ghumara group. 

In 1918 the population was about 7,000, who 
lived in a thousand houses in the six quarters: 
el- On^ar, Rif el-Andalus, el-Khariazin, es-Suk, es- 
Swcka, Rif es-Sebbani. There is an important 
Spanish origin. The ghetto 
originally on the edge of the Wadi 
-iJmani, was later brought into the interior ot 
le own. t contains 22 houses with about 200 
inhabi tarns and 2 synagogues, one very luxurious. 

. most all the houses have sloping tiled roofs, 
for the winter brings heavy falls of snow. The 
own IS surrounded by walls and has eleven gates; 

^ ere are twelve mosques, nine zawiyas (including 

aric., the chief of which is that of Sidi '.\U b 
Kadjul, founder of the town. In the citadel (iasba) 
are the government buildings and the madrasa. 

P°Pi>'2tion consists mainly of Shoi fa 
and Andalusian refugees, possessing tb cTlture 

compromising m character. 


difficult. 

Shafshawan was founded about 876 (1471-1472) 
by a descendant of the great saint 'Abd al-Salam 
b. Mashiih fq. v.l, the ^Alawi ^arif al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad, known as Ibn I)jum^a, who wished 
to make it a place of refuge and centre of re- 
sistance for the Djebala against the Portuguese. 
The latter, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the dynasty of the Banu Wattas [q. v.] had seized 
Ceuta (1415), al-Ka^r al-^eghir (1458 q- v.), Tan- 
gier (1471) and Arzila (1471); from these poits 
they raided the country for over 50 miles inland, 
terrorised the mountaineers and brought the 
Andjera and various tribes of the Ilabt, including 
the Banu ‘^Arus under their sway. It seems that, 
oppressed and harassed by the .^orfa, these tribes 
were quite ready to’ sulmiit to Christian rule; a 
holy war w*as thercfoie an excellent pretext for 
the ^orfa to endeavour to regain their profitable 
prestige and authority. 

Al-Hasan founded shafshawan on the bank of 
the river of the same name, in an excellent 
situation within ea-^y reach of Tetuan and Ceuta 
in the norihwe->t and el-Ksar and el-Habt in the 
soiuh\ve''t. He died befoie completing his enter- 
prise^ having gone during the holy war to the 
people of al-Kharrub not far from Arzila, the latter 
were bribed by the Portuguese and set fire to the 
mosque in which he was performing his evening 
prayers; he perished in the flames. 

His woik w’as continued by his cousin the 
Sharif ’^AU (b. Miisa) b. Ra^id who succeeded 
him as leader of the holy war al-djihZid^. 

\\lt lived among the Bani Hassan, a tribe to the 
north of ^afshawan; when the latter rebelled 
against the tyranny of the ^orfa, he went over 
to Andalusia, where fighting sometimes in Chris- 
tian pay and sometimes for the king of Granada, 
he became an expert in military matters. Returning 
to Morocco, he collected a body of horsemen belonging 
like himself to the Shorfa and began to fight the 
Portuguese. The Wattasid Sultan of Fes, Abu 
Sahd, then sent him a few horsemen and cross- 
bowmen, with whose help he was able to hold 
his own against the Portuguese. He used his force 
also to subjugate the mountaineers and restore the 
supremacy of the ^orfa. But rendered vain by 
his successes he went so far as to refuse to send 
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his tribute to the Sultan who came to attack him 
with a large army. Judging resistance impossible. 
‘All b. Rashid submitted; the Sultan pardoned 
him out of respect for his ^arifl oiigin and con- 
firmed him in the government of Shafshawan 
which became one of the marches of the empire 
of the Banu Wattas. 

‘All b. Rashid built on the other bank of the 
Wadi Shafshawan a citadel which he filled with 
members of his family and clan : people from the 
country round also came to settle there. ‘All b. 
Rashid is credited with the building of the ram- 
part from the Bab es-Sor to the Bab el-Mukaf; it 
is from his time that the es-Sweka and Rif es- 
Sebbani quarters date. After the capture of Granada 
(1492) and the general expulsion of the Muslims 
from Andalusia and Castile (1501 — 1502) numerous 
Spanish Muslims came and settled here so that 
by the death of ‘All in 917(1511 — 1512) a regular 
town had been created ; Leo Africanus who was 
travelling through Morocco at this time, describes 
it as “a little city full of merchants and artisans”. 

The prestige of ‘All b. Rashid was stilt further 
increased by the biilliant attacks on Ceuta, Tangier 
and Arzila in which he fought along with al- 
Mandail. whom he had aided to install himself on 
the ruins of Tetuan with a colony of Spanish refugees. 

‘All (d. 15 1 1) was succeeded by his sons, Ibrahim 
(d. 1530), then Muhammad who was destined to 
be the last prince of the dynasty of the Eanu | 
Rashid. In 948 (1511) the Wattasid Sultan Abli 1 
’l-‘Abbas Ahmad married the sister of the Amir, I 
al-Hurra ; the marriage was celebrated in Tetuan. j 
Muhammad b, Rashid had quarrels with the | 
following Wattasid, Abu Hassun, whose fief of Badis 
in the Rif adjoining his own territory. When with 
the help of the Turks of Salah Ra’is, Abu Hassun 
had taken Fes in 961 (1554) and, when he had 
quarrelled with the Turkish chief, Muhammad b. 
‘All arranged with the latter to proclaim Abu 
Bakkar b. Ahmad Sultan; when Fes was evacuated 
by the Turks, Abn Hassun had the Amir of 
Shafshawan arrested but on the death of the Sultan, 
the latter was released and resumed his governotship. 

The Sa‘dians then replaced the Watta.sids in 
northern Morocco. In 969 (1561) the Sa'di Sultan 
‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib billah, fearing that the 
warlike activities of the Amlis of Shafshawan 
might prevent him from concluding with the 
Spanish an alliance against the Turks which he 
was planning, sent against the town his tioops 
commanded by the vizier Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir, grandson of Sultan Muhammad al-Shaikh : 
being strenuously besieged Muhammad b. Rashid 
fled through the mountains with his family duiing 
the night and reached the port of Tar gh a among 
the Ohumara ; from there he sailed for the east 
and took refuge in al-Medma where he died; 
some of his descendants were exiled to Manakush. 
The fief of Shafshawan was then given to the 
grandson of MiFmin b. al-‘Ildj ; the latter’s grand- 
father Yahya (or Muhammad) al-‘Ildj wab a Genoese 
merchant who had become a convert to Islam and 
had mairied the beautiful daughter of the semi-in- 
dependent chief of the Teijeut region in Sus. On 
the death uf his father-in-law, the Genoese merchant 
was chosen chief of the people and gained the 
favour of the SaMian Shorfa by allowing them to 
Cl OSS his territory to reach the Haha; his eldest 
son Miihnin had entered the service of the Sa'dians 
and was one of their mobt faithful supporters. 


I In 986 (157S) the Portuguese ^^ere crushed at 
■ the battle of Wadi ’l-Makhazin; they had to 
' abandon their hopes of occupying the interior of 
the country and the struggle against the Christians 
became localised round the occupied ports and 
on the sea. Shafshawan then lost its strategic im- 
portance which passed to Tetuan its rival, which 
had been raised from its ruins by ‘^Ali al-Mandari and 
had been peopled by Andalusians who soon made it a 
regular nest of corsairs. On the other hand the religi- 
ous prestige of the town, based for a laige part on 
the successes of the holy war, also began to decline 
I especially after the installation at Wazzan of the Sha- 
! rifi family of Mawlay'^Abd- Allah al-Sharif (d. 10S9 = 
; 167S) whose influence continued to increase. 

I After the government of the grandson of Mu^min 
I al-Tldj, the towm seems to have returned under 
I the authority of the ^orfa. In 1028 (1618-1619), 
! w’e actually And the Sharif al-Hasan b. "Ali b. 
\ Raisun (buried in Shafshawan) having Muhammad 
i b. al-Shaikh called Za gh uda proclaimed as Sultan 
1 by the people of Habt. 

i In the beginning of the “^Alawl dynasty and 
I during the struggle between Sultan al-Rashld and his 
I brother Muhammad, the northwest of Morocco was 
under the domination of an independent chief al- 
Khadir Ghailan, whose capital was el-Ksar el-Kbir 
and whose power extended over the lands lying 
between Tangier and Ceuta, Tetuan and Shafshawan. 

In 1667, M. al-Rashid, lord of Fes, subdued the 
Banu Zarwal and went to Tetuan after putting 
Ghailan to flight; he appointed the Mukaddim al- 
Taiser, governor of the town, and the latter’s sons 
succeeded him there. 

On the death of Mawlay Ismah'l the northwest of 
Morocco passed under the rule of a leader in the 
holy war, the Pa^a Ahmad b. 'All b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Rifi (d. 1156 = 1743) who built at Shafshawan, 
inside the citadel built by 'Ali b. Rashid, the 
government-house and the madrasa. 

In 1171 (1757 — 1758), a murabit of the tribe of 
al-Khmas, Muhammad al-'Arabl al-I^umsi, called 
Abu’s-sukhur, rebelled against the Sultan Muham- 
mad b. 'Abd Allah who captured him and sent 
his head to Fes, He then appointed the Pasha 
al-'AyyafhT governor of the Ghumara, al-Khmas 
and Shafshawan. He w’as succeeded by governors 
appointed by the Sa'dian Sultans down to the 
rebellion of the talib Muhammad b "Abd al-Salam 
called Zaitan, who raised all the tribes of this 
region in 120S (1793 — 1794)- Defeated and par- 
doned he ■was restored to the governorship of 
Shafshawan and al-jyimas. After him the town 
was governed by local chiefs, then by the pa^as 
of Tetuan who sent a khalifa there. 

In 1306 (1899) the Sultan M. al-Hasan visited 
the town on his way to Tetuan. 

Since the establishment of the Spanish pro- 
tectorate the tow’n has been under the influence 
of the famous 'Alaw’i Sharif 'Ahmad al-Raisunl of 
Tazrut. On Oct. 4, 1920, it was taken by a Spanish 
army from Tetuan; on Nov. 15, 1924, the Spaniards 
evacuated it. It w’as then occupied by the Rifs 
under the lebel Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Kariin and 
since the capture and death of the al-Raisuni, it 
became their political and strategic centre from 
w'hich they dominate the l^ebala and can raid 
the districts of Tetuan, el-Ksar and Wazzan; their 
tyranny has driven away many of the inhabitants 
of the town, which has been several times bom- 
barded by French and Spanish aeroplanes. 
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B ib li eg ! a ph y •. 'Muhammad al-'Aiuhi al- 
l-'asi, Mu'at al-Mahasin^ lilh., Fos 1324. p. 
168 — 169, copied by Ahmad b. Khalid al-Na-ui, 
K'itdb al-Istiksub\ ii. 161; iii. 19; I.eo Afncaiiu-, 
Description de VAfrique^ ed. Schefei. u. 263. 
28S; Maimol, L'Aftique. F'lench tr.■,n^l.. Peru 
1667, 11. 31, 247, 273; Moulicrai., /,<■ . 1 /a-o. 
inconnu^ li. 119 — 145: Juan de Lasquetti. Cbif- 
chatten^ Madrid 1921, \\ith plan. 

(G. Coi I , ; 

SHAH (v.), ‘‘King", a. Etymological. The 
old Perbian Khduyotpiya is piobablv formed with 
a suffix from an unquotable substanthe fiom the 
Old Iran, verbal root ikBay (meaning to “rule” 
etc.j; cf. Sanskr. ksavati— ‘‘he rules". ny:yddz is 0 = 
“ruler of men (or heroes)", an epithet of the go'is 
in the Kgveda. From the same root comes Old 
Persian Kh digilqy'ia (“kingdom") = M. P. X').;-’./-; 
cf. shahryar (“king, rulei") from .an '.'.nquot.rtle root 
khshatjiii )aaa>-a. The word khdaqati-yn is theicfore 
originally an ailiectlve ; it is found as such once 
in the Bisutun insciiption while in all other pas- 
sages it means “king" (B.tttholomae. Ait. Il\r- 
terb., col. 553/554). The modern Persian 754 
is legarded as a compound of Sbiji. : this in.w be 
so as regards the modern usage. For a notewJithv 
attempt to give another explanation of t'di-JiUk 
see Bartholomae, Zitm sdsaniuischtn Bcc.'.t, 1. 5. 
note 5. (S.B. Ak. PDid., Hist. Phil. Ki.. 1918. 
Abh. 5), In Pahlavi the word aheady means Agah. 
Whethei in the second syllable of the mscriptional 
form of the name .5hfipar: the sod is a 

remnant of the second syllable of the old' Persian 
word [Grundr. d. Iran. Phil., i. 269} or a smn 
of an old oblique case, is not easy to decide. The 
modem foim didhinshah shows with its i Turkish 
influence in the declension {Grundr. d. Iran. 
Phil..^ i. b. 24); this combination might perhaps show 
a remnant of the original second syllable in the 
form in which it is found on Indo-Scythic coins 
(with the ending -ianc in the first word; Grundr. 
d. Iran. Phil., i. 269. but cf. p. 284; there is 
a good reproduction of one of these coinb in Rap- 
Indian Coins, PI. li. 12), The Indo-Scythic 
word IS due to borrowing (but cf. also Konow 
m Z. D. M. G., Ixviii. 93 sqq.). 

b. Lexicographical. In VuUers’ Lexicon, 
PP- 39 ' 2/393 the statement, of the later lexico- 
grapherb aie collected. The dcilvation given in the 
till tan-i ^ati {asl u-khudawand] is, at least as 
concerns the asl, not suppoited by the etymology. 
Ihe meaning given under (5) aperta el lata 
e qua ahae denvanlur) is perhaps more closely 
connected with that given under (4) {magnum 
e.Mellens in suo genere, in words like 
.ijuviu, or .dahparr). although the author's view 
that simple .didh is abso found with the meaning 
of -uaji, ah may be deduced from the text of the 
rtu uin-t Katj (p. 552); as I know this 

use of the word does not occur. The other meanings 
(a c essman, animal in Hindustan etc.) need not 
be discussed, an (independent) meaning ddmUd, 
sMndiar.i dukktar found not only in moxa recent 
exicons like the Burhan and Shu'Tirl, but as 
early as Shams-i Fakhii (,ee Salemann, p. 114), 

S perhaps not so certain as it appears in the 
lexicographical tiadition. In the two passages from 

rtsbodaf , "-ord idh 

“lord of the bride"''— 

of cour-sp \ , which can 

1 e expressed by damad so that only 


line meaning derived fruin the main seiivc would 
be pre-sent. The vei-sc which is qouted !)y Vullers. 
•“.V. diaUzada out of SJiii'ui] as evidence <>f a 
lueanmg piisiit-i dZinirii (a peculiar L'uubinatioa 
m any case) is not ahsululcly cuinincing. 

4. Historical. The usual title of the Achacme- 
nids is Kh'^hZi' .'dhiyd : un their incriptious they 
cad thciUbelves a ’\:z 7 ka Iji \d\'afhi\ii 

^ hdiZwatjnyTinZuii (“great Wing. Wing of kings ’): 
Pahlavi and MoJein Persian didJiZin plZih (aKo 
M. P. ^ihanduik) corre^punds to 
ldiiha\citfii\Zin~it>i. S!uL'ui;i<h 7 ih regularly occurs m 
the titles of the i^a-sanian kings, e. g. ffiaziidsn 
bd ^h c artakh hatr sjCiKZin T'i 7 /;(J) ErTin (‘*lhe wor- 
shipper of Mazda, the god Ardashir, king of king'‘; 
of Iran”); it is written With the ideogram 
malkdn rnalkli. 

-Aida.shir's father Papak is given the title rjrah 
(Nr^’ 2 ) on a coin of his son (E. Thomas. A'k- 
minnatic and othe> antiquarian illusti ations of 
the rule of the Sassanians in Pei sia. p. 16). and 
in inbCriptlons and tin.- i, al,o the de»ign.ition 
of the rank of some pre-Sasanian dynasts of Persia 
{Grundr. d. Iran. Phi!., ii. 487). 

The Sasanian crown princes in their father's 
time were often given the title shdh of a certain 
province, cf. Hamza, Tcirikh. ed. Gottwaldt. p. 
50/51: (cf. Noldeke. fub.iri, p. 115; Agathias, 
IV . 24 and 26 where we have t-xx). flahram 111 
and IV before their accession were thus called 
Saginshah or Karmanshah ; Hormizd III had also 
the former title as Crown Prince (Noldeke. Tabat 1 , 
p. 115 )- The word sagdnAuih wrongly appears as 
.rhalianshali in some .Arab writers ; not only in 
"I'abari (Noldeke, loe. eit.') but also in Ibn Kutaiba 
(A", al-ma’-arif. p. 322), Eutychius (ed. Cheikho, 
i. 1 13) and Tha'alibi {Hist, des rois des Perses, 
ed. Zotenberg, p. 507). 

In Muslim lands where Persian is spoken shah 
remains the usual word for king, a title also given 
in literature to rulers who have an zArabic title, 
e. g. the .Amir Mahmud of Qhazna in F'irdawsi. 
The regular panegyrists are of course very liberal 
with the term .thuhasiAuifi ^ when for example 
Minucihri \ 111, calls the Amir Mas'od of Ghazna 
LJiusrazo-i ^ahiinshlih-i ilunya, thi.s is only one 
example out of many. The term is further found 
frequently in kings’ names in such a way that 
we can hardly speak of it as a title, e. g. we 
have among the Yemeni zViyubids a Turanshah 
and in a Mongol dynasty an ‘zArab-Shalt (see 
I.ane-Poole, Mohammedan Dvnasites, p. 98 and 
239 ). The word w'as already not unusual in per- 
sonal name'v in Pahlavi j besides the name Shapur 
(skdk -j- Pahlavi son) ^f. the names of the 

Sasanid princes in Hamza, Tcdrlkh^ ed. Gottwaldt, 
p. 61, Many rulers of the Seldjuk dynasty used the 
term in such a way that it may be regarded as 
a title. !rom an examination of the names (c. g. 
Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 153) we see that the com- 
bination may have as its first component the name 

^ people (d uran ^ah, Ivan Shah, i, e. on the 
Sasariian plan), or a personal name (Arslan Shah, 
Bahram J^ah), or we may even have a combi- 
nation with other words meaning ruler (Malik 
^ah, Ruknuddm Sultan Shah). Analogous forma- 
tions are found among the Atabegs. On a case of 
rulers who did not have the title skdk having 
adopted it at a definite time, cf. H. K. Amedroz, 
The Assumptiofi of the title Shdhanduih bv Buwaihid 
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' Urs^ Nttm. Chron.^ 1905, i''-i Ser. v , p. 393 sqq. 
:re were Shahs of Armenia from 493 — 604 A.H., 
■ of Khwarizm about the same time (+ 470-628 
' see Lane-Poole, op. cit.., p. 170, 176); there 
■'.e been Shahs of Persia since the accession of 
'} first Safawid (907/1502). In India we find the 
1 among the rulers of Ahmadnagar, Bidar, 
ar, Bidjapur and Golkonda; Shah occuis as the 
or second component of the name of several 
"hal Emperors (Shah Djahan, A'^zam Shah). 

(V. F. Buchner) 

; 'HAH 'ALAM was the title borne, before 
j accession, by Kutb al-Din Muhammad 
^'■'azzam, third son of the Mughal emperor 
^"^Tangiib ('Alamgir I), but on ascending the 
*5ne of DihU the prince took the title of Ea- 
ur Shah [q. v.]. 

. ' )^he only Mu gh al emperor who bore the title 
. "le on the throne was '.All Gawhar, son of 
■Iz al-Din 'Alamgir II, who succeeded his father 
jf *759 1761 was recognised as emperor 

pttj Ahmad Shah Abdali, who had then crushed 
iVthe power of the Marathas at the third b.attle of 
"iK^iTpat. Shah 'Alam was, throughout his forty- 
’^^Ikren years’ reign, a puppet in the hands of 
.iKiOBiers, and on two occasions factions selected rivals 
among his kinsmen and proclaimed them as 
Tors, viz. Shah DjahSn III in 1759 and 1760 


Bidar Bakht in 1788. Together with Shudja' al- 
*jiwla, the Nawwab-WazTr of Awadh, Shah ‘Alam 
» , g***® A half-hearted support to Mtr Kasim, the 
■'*1. Nawwab-Nazim of Bengal, who was defeated by I 

the British at the battle of Baksar (Buxar) in 1 

V *764 but after the battle submitted and signed I 

fr a treaty under which the Nawwab-Waztr became ' 

a Tassal and he himself a pensioner of the victors. ; 
In 1765 he signed a treaty conferring on the 




§.■' East India Company the rfraw//, or control of 
' the revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Urisa), 
but the duties and responsibilities of the ap- 
t pointment were not accepted by the Company 
until seven years later. Shah 'Alam afterwards, in 
order to facilitate his return to Dihli, threw him- 
self on the protection of the Marathas and trans- 
,1 ferred to them the districts of llahabad and Kara, 
;> which had been assigned to him for his support, 
this alliance he forfeited the Company’s friend- 
and the tribute or allowance of Rs. 2,600,000 
^E^wUich had been assigned to him. In 1788 Maha- 
^/dji Sindhya, who was ordinarily held responsible 
the emperor’s personal safety, was in a critical 
■ lition owing to attacks by Rohilla chiefs, and 
ruffian Cihulam Kadir captured Dihli and 
mdered the palace. He flogged the princesses 
throwing the emperor on the ground sat on 
^ chest and blinded him with his dagger. Sindhia 
J^ptured Dihli and Ghulam Kadir was taken 
Insoner and suffered death by torture. In 1803 
East India Company formally made itself re- 
^onsible for the emperor’s personal safety and 
1806 Shah ‘^Alam died. 

Bibliography', Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, 
Siyar al-Mnta^akk^irin^ Lucknow 1314 (Newal 
Kishore Press); William Irvine, The Later 
Mughals,^ ed. Jadunath Sarkar, London 1902: 
Vincent A. Smith, The Oxford History of 
India,, 1919. _ (T. W, Haig) 

SHAH DJAHAN was the title conferred 
y the Mughal emperor l^ahangir on 
is third son, Kh u r r a m , as a rew’ard for his 
ccesses in the Dakan in 1616. Khurram was 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


I 


born in 1592; in 1622 he caused his eldest brother, 
Khusraw, whom his father had placed in his care, 
to be murdered, and afterwaids rose in rebellion. 
Having been defeated in 1623 he became a fugi- 
tive, but occupied Bengal and Bihar. In 1625 a 
peace was patched up between him and his father. 
When Djahangir died, in October, 1627, Khurram 
w'as at Djunnar in the Dakan, but his father-in- 
law, Asaf Khan, caused his younger brother, 
Shahryar, to be blinded at Labor and proclaimed 
as a stop-gap Daw'ar Bakhsh (Bulaki), the son ol 
Khusraw^, whom he afterwards permitted to escape 
to Persia when the other males of the imperial 
family were put to death by Shah Djahan’s orders. 
In 1628 Shah Djahan ascended the throne in 
Agra, and soon had to deal with the rebellions 
of the Bundelas and Khan Djahan Lodi [q. v.], 
which he ciiished. In 1631 his dearly loved wife, 
Mumtaz Mahall, died in childbirth at Burhanpur, 
and he afterwards erected over her remains, at 
Agra, the beautiful Tadj Mahall [q. v.]. In 1632 
he captured Dawlatabad and swept away the last 
vestiges of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and 
shortly afterwards compelled the two remaining 
kingdoms of the Dakan, Golkonda and Bidjapur, 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. In 1632 also Hugll 
w’as besieged and taken from the Portuguese, and 
the Christians were cruelly persecuted for two 
years. In 1636 Awrangzib, the emperor’s third 
son, w'as appointed viceroy of the Dakan, and 
in 1638 ^Ali Mardan Khan, who held Kandahar 
for the Shah of Persia, treacherously surrendered 
it to Shah Djahan’s officers, but the Persians re- 
covered the tow’D in 1649. In 1638 Badakhshan 
and Balkh were occupied but Awrangzib who, 
having been recalled irom the Dakan, was sent 
to retain them, failed to hold them and was 
obliged to retreat. In 1652 the same prince and 
in the following year his eldest brother, Dara 
Shikuh, failed to recover Kandahar from the Per- 
sians. In 1653 Awrangzib was again sent to the 
Dakan, where his aggressive policy was checked 
by his father, who ordered him to make peace 
with ^Abd Allah Kutb Shah of Golkonda whom 
he had attacked, but in a campaign against 'AU 
"^Adil Shah II of Bidjapur, who had succeeded 
Muhammad 'Adil Shah, he captured Bidar and 
Kaliyani. In 1657 reports of the failure of Shah 
Djahan’s health caused Awrangzib to rebel and 
a contest for the throne began between him and 
his three brothers. Aw'rangzib defeated Dara 
Shikali at Samugarh and Sultan ^udja^ at Khajwa, 
treacheiously imprisoned and executed Murad 
Bakhsh and having imprisoned Shah Djahan 
ascended the throne in Agra on July 21, 1658. 
Shah Djahan never regained his liberty and on 
lanuary 2, 1666, died in the Agra fort at the 
age of 74. 

Shah IDjahan, the wealthiest of the “Great 
Mughals”, displayed his taste and magnificence in 
his restoration and adornment of Agra, in the 
construction of his city of New Dihli or Shah- 
djahanabad, where he spent the greater part of a 
luxurious old age, and in the famous peacock 
thione, which w'as seven years in the making. 
He had little military ability and was cruel, 
treacherous and unscrupulous. A redeeming feature 
of his character was his deep love for his wife, 
Mumtaz Mahall, of which her splendid tomb is 
a lasting memorial, but she died early in his 
reign and after her death he sank into unbridled 
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licentiousness. His rule was oppressive and ty- 
lannical and he illdeseives the favourable treatment 
which he has received at the hands of some 
modern historians. 

Biblio^rap h y\ ^Abd al-IIamlJ I ahon, 
rd.dsJiaii-nama\ Kh^^afl Khan, Miwialduib al- 
l.ubab (both in the bibliotheca Indica Series of 
the Asiatic Society of Eengal); Nicolao Manucci. 
Storm do Moyor^ trandated by \V. Irvine, In- 
dian Texts Series, 1907 i Vincent A. Smith. 
Oxford Histoty of India, 1919. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SHAH MIR, an ad venturer who fo u n d e d 
the first dynasty of Muhammadan kings 
of Kashmii, settled in that country in A. I> 
*315 — 1316 and, having ingiatiated himself with 
the radja^ Siilihadeva. who was perhaps inipiessed 
by the stranger’s pretensions to descend from Ar- 
djuna, the Pandava, enteicd his seivicc. Kashmir 
suffered two invasions during Siiiihadeva’s leign, 
that of Dulea, a Turk from Kandahar, and that 
of the Rhautta of Thibet, Kineana. both of whom 
entered the country by the Zod}i-la. Rincana UsLit]'»ed 
the thione, made t^ah Mir his minister and, 
according to Muhammadan accounts, was converted 
to Islam by him. He was succeeded on his death 
by a relation, Adnideva, under whom Shah Mir 
retained his office and extended his poivei. On 
the death of .\duideva Shah Mir contested the 
soveieignty with his widow, Kota, and having 
defeated and captured her compelled her to marry 
him. Sliortly after the luairiage she retired to. or 
was imprisoned in, the fortress of Hjayapiira and 
was there put to death l.y her husband’s oideis 
> 339 - In 1341 — 1342 bhiih Mir ascended the 
throne of Ka^mir under the title of Shams al- 
Din and caused the hhulhi lo he said in his 
name. The rule of tlie Hindu ;, 7 iim’s had been 
oppressive and extoitionate and the people were 
the gainers hy the usurpation of the adventurer 
who limited the demands of his treasury to one 
sixth of the gros.s produce of the land. He es- 
tablished order with a firm hand, and though he 
jwobably encouraged his people to accept his re- 
bgion, hiB rule was tolerant and beneficent, and 
the forcible conversion of the inhabitants to Islam 
was not effected until the reign of his grandson, 
.hikandar Biitsh.kan. ^lah Mir is said to have 
accepted the claim of the Cakk and Makaii tribes 
to piecedeiice over the other tribes of the country 
and to have employed them in the principal posts 
both ,n the army and the civil administration. It 
«as by the Cakk tiibe th.rt the dynasty which 
he founded was oveithrown .about two centuries 
later. He died in 1349 and was peaceably suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Djamshid. 

-y bhogi aphy. Muhammad K.asim Firishta, 

Steil V- '832: .Sir M. A. 

’Westm- ‘I •' l<^‘J^‘arahgm-t (translation), 
Me tminster 1900; Shaikh Abu ’ 1 -F.adl, A-lIi 

larrm’ by Blochmann and 

Ja rett, Calcutta .873, 1877-1894; T. W. Haig 

A'iZ of ‘>‘0 Muhammadan 

of Kashm.r, in the J.R.A.S., 1918 
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distan, had been deposed and blinded in Rammll 


759 135^)5 was succeeded by his bon 

^ah ^udja'^ but within a couple of months Mu- 
hammad, whose sight had not been entirely de-itroye l. 
seized the citadel of Kal'^a-i Sefid [9.V.] wheie he 
had been placed, and fortified himself in it. Pesice 
A\as soon afterwards made between him and 
^iiidja^, the terms being that Muhammad shouM 
go to ^iraz and have his name mentioned in 
khjttJ-a\ further no business of state was to le 
decided without his approval. After .some time li - 
fulloweis decided to seize Shah ^udja' and p.'.t 
him to death: but they were betrayed whereii]t u 
Shall ^udja' had the conspirators put tu deadi 
and his father imprisoned. The latter died at t ■ 
end of Kabi*^ 1 765 (Jan. 1364). ShuTa'^ h"! 
next to fight with his brother ^ah Mahmud. In 
764 (1362/1363) his officials had raised a clami 
to tribute upon the town of Abarkuh, although it 
was governed along w ith Isfahan by ^ah MnV 
mlid. This excited Shah Mahmud's distrust and In- 
invaded Va/d and seized this province. On hi' 
return to Hfahau he was besieged by his biuthci. 
l.uit soon a fiiendly arrangement was come to, 
a result of which he recognised the .suzerainty >1 
Shah Shudja'. In 765 (1363/1364) however, he 
made an alliance with the Ijjalafirid I'wais, hud 
of Baghdad and Tabiiz. and invaded Fars. Sh. n 
Shudi.V took the field against him: the final e )■ 
counter was not decisive; Shah Mahmud theu 
succeeded in taking Shliaz after eleven month' 
siege, but lost it again in Jjhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 767 (Aiig 
1366). After the death of Shah Mahniiid on Shaw w J 
9, 776 (Match 13, 1375), ^ali '^udja' who had 
recognised the ('aliph of the day in 770 

(136S/1369), also became lord of Isfahan. Heal'’’ 
wanted to extend his rule over Adharbaidjan b' • 
cause the notables there had become discontented 
with Ilusain, successor of Uwais, who had diul 
in 776 (1364/1365). With this object Shah Shiulju 
set out with a large army, took Kazw’in, deleated 
Husain and advanced successfully up to the 
neighbourhood of Tabii/.. The funner surreadeicd 
and Husain had to retire to the south. But when 
^ah ^udja' returned home a couple of month' 
later, d'abuz was again occupied by Hu.sain and 
as the former had also to fight his nephew' Shah 
Yahy.t.j he had to make peace with Hu'^ain. I'’ 
seal the treaty Shah Shudja' ’s son Zam al-'^Abidin 
married Husain's sister. Neveitheless hostildic-' 
afterwards broke out again. When Wdd 
Agha, one of Husain’s emirs, usually called Sank 
“^Adil, erpiipped an army in 7S1 (i 379 /i 3^^0 
invade Mu/affarid territory, Shah ^udja'^ went to 
SuUaniya to anticipate him, but was surprised and 
only escaped with dlfTiculty. When he himself took 
the offensive, however, he succeeded in putting to 
flight Sarik '^Adil’s troops, who were busy plun- 
dering the camp. He then laid siege to al-Sidtaniya, 
whereupon Sarik '^Adil had to surrender. In the 
meanwlule ^aikh '"Ali, a brother of Husain, aftei 
the murder of the governor of Baghdad, who 
ruled the city in Husain’s name, was proclaimed 
lord of Baghdad, which again provoked hostilitie-'- 
lo strengthen his position he made an alliance 
with the gevernor of Shu.star. Bir ‘^Alf Badak, who 
had been supported hy ^ah Shudja'^: Shaikji '^Ah 
and Bir *^All had however to take to flight when 
Husain and Sarik “^Adil approached in 7 ^“ 
(1380/1381); ])ut when the latter had departed, 
they came hack and now it was Husain’s turn to 
fiy. Soon afterwards — the usual date is Djumada IB 
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783 (Aug.-Sept. 1381) — the latter was killed by 
his brother Ahmad b. Uwais who then ascended 
the throne. He had first of all to defend his posit- 
ion against Shaikh ‘^Ali and Pir ‘All’ these two 
were defeated and killed but the third brother 
Bayazid then came forward as a pretender. When 
he sought help from Sarik ‘All, Ahmad appealed 
to ^ah Shudja‘ who at once occupied al-Sultanl)a 
then belonging to Bayazid and appointed the latter 
his governor. Shah Shudja^’s officers, however, weie 
soon expelled and al-Sultaniya passed into Ahmad’s 
hands. When Timur soon afterwards approached, 
Shah Shudja^ sent him all sorts of valuable pre- 
sents to gain the friendship of the threatening 
conqueror. As a pledge of fidelity, Timur demanded 
a daughter of ^ah Shudja‘ for one of his sons. 
Shah Shud]a‘ died, according to the usual state- 
ment on Sha‘bao 22, 7S6 (Oct. 9, 1384), aged 53 
years two months. The poet Hafiz lived at his 
court. 

B i b I o g r up hy\ Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i Kaz- 
wini, TTirikh~i Guzlda (ed. Browne), 1. see 
Index 5 Defr^mery, Alimoire historique su) hx 
destruction de la dy?jastie des MozajTenens in 
y.A.^ iv. Ser., vol. iv. sq\ Weil, Gesch. d. Chali' 
fen^ V. 15 — 19, 26, 28. 

_ (K. V. ZETTERS'ltKN) 

SHAHADA, (a.), testimony, whether in the 
ordinary sense of the word, the statement of an 
eye-witness (from shakada „to see”), or in the 
religious and legal sense. 

1. In the leligious use of the wuid ^aluxdix is 
the Muslim profession of faith: „ there i'. no 
god but God; Muhammad is the Prophet of God” 
(of. ta^ahhud); and by extension it is the tes- 
timony one gives in fighting for Islam, and more 
particularly in dying for it in the holy war. The 
Muslim who falls on the battlefield is calle<l 
Shahid [q.v.] “witness, martyr”; e.g. Kyub, Sultan 
Murad I, killed aftei the battle of Kossovo. Meshhed^ 
the tomb of a martyr, mesJihed ^Ali^ mesllhcd Hu- 
sain, This idea of the Muslim mailyr is not ex- 
plicit in the Kurban. 

2. In the civil and legal sense, the witness 
is called Shahid', e. g. the witnesses of a marriage 
who accompany the relatives before the Imam; 
the witnesses in a case of adultery; Sura, iv. 19: 
„If your wives commit the act of infamy, call 
four witnesses”. 

On the theory of evidence in law consult the 
article shahid. 

Bibliography'. See the handbooks of law; 
d’Ohsson, Tableau general de V Empire Othoman., 
Paris 1778, i. p. 176; ii , p. 319-324, 348-350; 
Carra de Vaux, Les Pensenrs de Plslam^ iii., 
Paris 1923, chap, on Tradition. 

(Carra de V^aux) 

SHAHARA , a town in South Arabia, 
mentioned by Yakut among the fortified places 
in the district of San‘a^, on the Dj abal Shahara. 
A second place distinguished from the preceding 
as Shaharat al-Faish lies quite near it, a little to 
the east on the same hill, which lies due north of 
the town of HabUr. Al-HamdanI already knows this 
town as the source of the stone used in rings called 
sa^wanl.^ a red onyx with white veins, also called 
arwanJ. The ^wn frequently played an important 
part in the history of South Arabia. The Amir 
Dhu ’ 1 -Sharafain Muhammad b. I^aTar, the last 
descendant of al-Kasim al-‘Aiyani died here in 
478 (1085/1086) and was buried here. His tomb 


is widely celebrated and the place was called 
Shaharat al-Amir after him. The Saiyid al-Kasim 
b. Muhammad, who raised the Yamaiii rebellion 
against the Turks about 1630 was born and lived 
here. When he had succeeded in expelling the 
Turks he retained Sahara as his capital. He was 
the ancestor of the Imams of San‘ak When the 
Turks began to regain their hold on the Yaman 
in 1871 — 1872 Shahara was taken by Mustafa 
‘Asim Pasha in a bold campaign and the house 
of the ringleader in the anti-Tuikish movement, 
Saiyid Muhsin al-Shahari destroyed ; the latter 
had for years been at war also with the Imam of 
of San‘a' Miihsin Mu*^izz. Saiyid Muhsin had to 
letire to Wada‘a and in 18S4 the notables of 
Habur, Sa‘da and Shahara were forced to submit 
to the then governor of Yaman, T/zet Pa^a. In 
the wais following Shahara was again lost to the 
Turks and became the centre of all the elements 
hostile to Turkish lule. 

Bibliogr aph v: al-HamcIani, Sifat Djazlrat 
al-l^Arab^ ed. I>. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1S91, 
p. 126, 202; D. II. Muller, Die Butgen and 
Schlosser Suda/ aliens nach dan Iklil des Hani- 
dani.^ S. B. Ak. IVien.^ 1879, xciv. 415; Yakut. 
MtPdjam.^ ed- Wustenfeld, iii. 339 - iv. 924; 
Marasjd al-ltjila^.^ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, Leiden 
1853, ii. 135; C. Niebuhr, Beschreibiing Ton 
Arabien.^ Copenhagen 1772, p. 191, 252; A. 
Sprenger, Die alle Gcog> aphtc Anrbiens.^ Bern 
1875, p. 62 ; E. Glaser, Geographische For- 
schimS'.'n hi jemcn^ 18S3, Bl. 8v, 33V, 44r, 

124L I26>’ (manuscript); A. Grohmann, Suda) a- 
bien als Wirtschaf Isgebiel.^ Vienna 1922, i. 177 
and note 7; do., in Osiarcirh. Monatsschr, f. 
d. Orient.^ I 9 * 7 i 336 . 

_ (;\iioi.K Grohmann) 

SHAHl, a small coin of the Shahs of Persia. 
It was the smallest of the silver coins in the 
xviph and xviiith centuries and weighed 18 grains 
(1.17 grammes); it w'as worth J of an ‘abbasi or 
i mabinudi or ten copper kazbegis ; in Fatli ‘All’s 
reformed coinage 20 shahls w’ere equal to the new 
silver unit, the ka)Zin. Lbuler Nasu al-I)!n the 
shahi was a copper coin =r c; centimes ; the 2 ahrihi 
piece and 4 ^ahi were also issued in copper. 

(L At.i.an) 

SHAHID (a.), witness, maityi (]> 1 . dixihadu ) 
is often used in the Kur an (as is diahid [q. v.]. 
plur. AiuhTid.^ from w'hich it is not definitely dis- 
tinguished) in the piimary meaning of witness 
The following examples are typical of the \arious 
contexts in which it occurs: Suia, li. 127: 
w'ere ye c\e-witnesbes when Jacob was at the 
point of death and he said to his sons”.... Suia, 
xxiv. 6: “Those w’ho slander their wives and have 
no witness except themsehes”. .. Sura, ii. 137 • ‘^And 
thus we have made you a people in the middle 
that ye may be witnesses in regard to mankind 
and that the Prophet may be a witness in regard 
to you”: Sura, 1 . 20: “(On the day of judgment) 
every soul shall come, with an iirger and awilness”. 
(On the expression: to give evidence from belief, 
etc., see the aiticles sh\hada and TA:^rAHHL’i>). 
Shahid fiequently occurs as referring to God, e.g 
Sura, iii. 93: “God is the witness of your deeds”; 
Sura, V. 1 17: “Thou ait the witness of all things”. 
Shahid is therefore also one of “the most beautiful 
names” {al-asinli al-hiisnd^ cf. the article allah). 

The meaning martyr is not found for shahid 
in the Kur'an. It is only later commentators that 
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have tneJ to find it in Sura, iv. 71, 'She Kui an 
always u^es circumlocutions to express this con- 
ception, e. g. Sura, iii. 1 51: ‘‘If ye be slain or 
die on the path of God, then pardon fiom God 
and mercy is better than what ye have amassed’’. 
Sura, iii. 161; ‘‘Consider not those slam on God’s 
path to be dead, nay, alive with God: they are 
cared for”. Sura, xlvii. 5 — 7: ‘•.And those who tight 
for the cause of God, their works lie will not 
suffer to miscarry. He will guide them and bring 
their heart to peace and lead them into I’aradi-e 
which He has told them of". 

The development of meaning of shikld to 
martyr (there is not the paarallel development in 
pallid this never means anything but witness, 
namely in a court of justice, cf. the article siivhiii), 
took place under Chiistian influence, cf. the Syriac 
sahda for the N.T. Greek 

Wensinck’s monograph on martyrdom in the 
east shows that the development in Chrislianitv 
and in Islam runs paiallel down to minor details 
and that the doctrine of martyrd.im in both religions 
in the last resort goes back to old oriental (Jewish) 
and Hellenistic ideas. 'I'he old meaning ^ahtd 
witness, later became so forgotten in Islam that 
false etymologies are regularly given for it (e. g. 
from sh-h-d to look, etc.). 

The maityr who seals his belief with his death, 
fighting against the infidels is shahid throughout the 
Hadith literature and the great privileges which 
await him in heaven are leadily depicted in nu- 
merous hadiths. By Ids sacrifice the martyr es- 
capes the examination in the grave by the “inter- 
rogating angels” Munkar and Nakir, nor does he 
need to pass through the “purging fires of Islam", 
tnir-aMk. Martyrs receive the highest of the various 
r.anks in Paradise, nearest the throne of God; the 
Prophet sees in a vision the most beautiful aiiode 
in Paradise, the Day <il-s_hiihadri'. The wounds of 
the shahid received in the £>iihr<d become red like 
blood on the day of judgment, and shine and 
smell of musk. None of the dwelleis in Paradise 
could ever come back to earth, except the shahid: 
for on account of the veiy special privileges 
which are granted him in Paradi.se he still wishes 
to suffer m.aityrdom another ten tmie.s. Maitvrs 
are freed by their death from the guilt of all sins 
so that they do not require the intercession ol 
the Irophet, and indeed in later traditions vve 
even find them interceding for other men. They 
are already puie, and therefoie alone among men 
are not washed before their burial, a view which 
has found a place in the Fikh (cf. A. J. Wensmek. 
Hundbosk of early Muhammadan Ttadilion^ s. v' 
Ma/ tyy s). ’ 

In the Fikh books the shahid is dealt 

'V ® -section on salal in connection with 

the prayer for the dead, and the differences of 
opinion in the schools (the reasons for them ate 
the centre mainly round 

he Z P "Z washed, vvhether 

whJ Z ' h™, 

earn lenK ‘ bloodstained 

gaiments or not, etc. In them vve find the distinc- 

^rlT?" Tk'*’’" ‘bis 

acuon i 1 'r 7 -‘bical 

action It must be judged accoiding to its mva- 

'''''' bind; of 

fair of slrh f ‘"''fr r"'"’ below. The 

if the imn ^ense does not occiw 

the man concerned survived the battle in spite 


ot his wounds and W’as able to arrange his athurs 
before his death. We sometimes find sections, f 
fadl al-sJiahada in the book of Diihad^ nheic 
martyrdom is praised quite in the style of the 

hadith- 

'I’he praise of shahada led to a real longing to 
meet a martyr’s death and according lu some tia- 
dilions, even Muhammad and ‘^Umar longed fur it. 
This taiiiih (il-skdhUdii^ however, was by no mcaC’^ 
encouraged by orthodox theology but rather d.- 
precalcd, peihaps — according to a suggestiu;i 
of Weiisinck — because this kind of self-saciUke 
looked very like suicide, always condemned m 
Islam. Therefore peaceful moral duties aie n.- 
piesentcd as etjual to or even better than voluniar) 
death, such as fasting, regularity in prayer, reading 
the Kur in, gratitude to one's parents, honesty .o 
a tax-collector, learning : these are all deed'' on 
the path of God, fi sa'oil Allah (this expresMon 
with the gradual cessation of the wars of conquest 
undergoes the same change from a warlike to a 
peaceful ethical meaning as shahid^ cf, the ai title 
SAbiL) and may enable men to share in the ic- 
wards otherwise promised for the ^iihad'a. Ihu 
the conception of shahid itself underwent an im- 
portant extension which may be partly alreaiU 
seen in hadiih’s, so that in the end almost any oik- 
who had died any violent death and aroused pii} 
was considered by the general public to be a 
martyr and soon was actually regarded as a saint 
An important factor in bringing about this de- 
velopment was the very old tendency of the 
people to woi>hip holy men generally, cf. the ai- 
licle WAbl. In this sense, for example, anyone 
who dies of disease, like the plague and tlu- 
‘‘diseases of the stomach”, is considered a shahid, 
anyone who dies a violent death, c, g. from stai- 
I vation, thirst, drowning, being buried alive, burning. 

' poi.son, a lightning stioke, being killed by robbei> 

I or wild beasts, or a mother who dies in child- 
; bed; also one who dies during the performance 
of a meritorious action, e. g. on the pilgrimage 
1 or in a foreign land, where no friend or relative 
I is with him, or on a journey which is siimid 
; while visiting a saint’.s tomb or while in the act 
‘ of prayer, or as a result of continuous ablution-'. 

, or in the Friday night, or in the search for the 
knowledge of the faith: fl talab ^ilin al-Din-, oi 
' in defending the right against injustice: of tao 
' amr bi ’’t-mad u/ Tt'fZ ''l-tiahy ^an al-munkar agam-t 
the zulini'. whoever loves and remains chaste and 
does not betray his secret and dies, dies a shahid 
; and anyone who meets his death fighting again-'t 
j his own impulses in the djihad akbar^ is shahid 
1 The tomb of such a shahid is considered 
. had^ enjoys the reverence of the pious and be- 
comes an object of pilgrimage. In many of these 
ma^ahid it can be proved that we have prC' 
Islamic local cults which have been continued in 
this form under Islam. This side of the surviva 
of the ancient in the nearer East has been illu- 
minated by van Herchem’s study of the insciiptu^u-'. 
but only after further material is available will a 
final verdict be possible. The phrase found 
early as tombs of the third century a. H.: hiidhy 
ja^hadtt bihi wa '^alaihi^ with which the term 
nia^had might perhaps be connected (accoiding 
to a suggestion by M. Hartmann, Z.D.lW-, 

65^5 cf. however, Ritter in /si.., xii. 148 — 
interesting. When we further find Sultans called 
^ahiJ in inscriptions, the word here has lost 
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real significaoce and is no more than a pious 
term for deceased. In many cases the name mask- 
had was transferred to rites of local cults, which 
have nothing to do with a ^ahid and in Turkish 
diehJdiik and meskked (also pronounced mejhat) 
is a name for cemetery in general (see Mordtmann, 
in Af/., xii. 223). The inscriptions also show that 
frequently the Muslim builders of ma^Jiahid built 
them in their own lifetime, apparently in order to 
share in the blessings of their good deed while 
still here on earth (cf. mashhad). 

In Cairo there used to be celebrated a festival 
in commemoration of martyrs, in which Muslims 
took part up to the viil/xivtl^ century (MakrizT, 
Khitat^ i. 68 sq. \ Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam^ 

p- 399 -f?-)- 

In contrast to orthodoxy the various sects often 
kept rigidly to the original sense of shahid; for 
example the Khawaridj fanatically sought death 
fighting against the government, which they con- 
sidered unrighteous, while the orthodox theologians 
taught that rebellion against the government was 
not a (^ihad with a prospect of martyrdom. 

Martyrdom plays a special lole of peculiar im- 
portance for the Shi^a. For them Husain is the 
shahid par excellence, the king of maityrs, shdhd 
skuhada (much as the favourite martyr of the 
Sufis is al-Halladj). In keeping with the character 
of the Shi^a, Husain is sometimes endowed with 
features which almost recall the passion of Christ 
or sufferings of St. Francis (deliberate self-sacrifice, 
transmission and inheritance of the divine light 
in the family of the Prophet, immortality etc., cf. 
the articles muharram, husain). There is 

a rich literature of martyrologies describing very 
fully the sufferings of Husain and other members | 
of the family of the Prophet, a speciality of the ! 
Slji'a; for example there is a famous work en- ‘ 
titled Rawdat al-Shuhada' by Husain b, ^Ali al- 
Wa'iz al-Kashifi, which has been translated into 
Turkish (by Fuzuli with the title: Hadikat al- 
Su^ad'^^ and into Eastern Turkish and several 
times also abbreviated. 

The worship of shahids has attained noteworthy 
developments in parts of India where there is a 
gigantic pallid ga?u^ said to be the tomb of no 
fewer than 150,000 shiihada. 

Bihliograp hy. A. J. Wensinck, The Orien- 
tal Doctrine of the Martyrs. Med. Akad. Am- 
sterdam.^ 1921, liii., Ser. A, N®. 6; Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Stiidien.^ ii. 387 — 39I5 Muh. 
A^la, Diet, of Techn. Terms., s. v.; J. Ilurovitz, 
Koranischc Untei suchii/igcn., Berlin 1926, p. 50^ 
in the F i k h : Hanafis : Ibn al-HalabI, Multaka 
al-Abhur., with the commentaries Madjma^ al- 
AnJiiir und al-Durr al-Muntakd., Constantinople 
1328, i. 188; Shafi^is: Badjun, I/ashiJa.^ Cairo 
1321, i. 265; Maliki: Khalil b. Ishak, Mnkhtinar., 
transl. of Guidi and Santillana, Milan 1919, *• 
153' ^aidi: Zaid b. ‘^Ali, Madjmu' al-Fikh.^ ed 
Griffini, p. 70, 237; ShaTani, Mizdn., Cairo 1317, 
i. 197? Ibn al-Hadjdji, Mudkhal., li. 116 sqq.\ 
Haneberg, Das inuslimische Kricgsrecht ., p. 
239 -^^*5 Van Berchem, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicartini., Jerusalem ville, ii. p. 84 etc.; do. 
in Diez, Chnrasanische Baudenkmaler., i. 89 sqq. 
On the Shi'a: Goldziher, Vorlesungen., p. 213; 
van Berchem, La Chaire de la Mosque d' He- 
bron., in Festschrift fitr Eduard Sachau., Berlin 
I9151 P* 301 sqq.\ E. G. Browne, Hist, of 
Persian Liter, in Modern Times ^ p. 172 sqq.’. 


Ivar Lassy, The Muharrain mysteries among 
the Azerbeijan Turks of Caucasia., Diss. Hel- 
singfors, 1916, p. 132 sqq.'y Geiger-Kuhn, Grund- 
riss der iranischen Philolcgie., ii. 358; A. Nol- 
deke. Das Heiligtum des Husain zu Kerbela., 
1909, p. 37, 43. (W. Bjokkman) 

SHAHID (a., pi. shuhud\ witness. The state- 
ment {shahdda') of a witness, is a declaration on 
a legal claim in favour of a second person against 
a third, which is based on an accurate knowledge 
of the state of affairs and is made before the 
judge in prescribed form {ashhadu bi-kadha ica- 
kadhd). The following main principles have grown 
up, based on the Kur'an and Tradition and per- 
haps also influenced by the legal opinions in the 
Talmud and are in the main common to all 
madhahib ; there are of course numerous diffe- 
rences in points of detail which cannot be dealt 
with here. 

The taking and giving of evidence {shahdda') is 
a fard ^ala L-kifdya\ but if only one person 
was present on the scene, there is an absolute 
obligation on him to give evidence {fard attain). 
In the case of a hakk Allah it is, however, left 
to the discretion of the witness whether he cares 
to bring the culprit before the kadi or spare his 
Muslim co-religionist and remain silent: the last 
course is usually recommended as the more mer- 
itorious. The witness must: i. have accurate know- 
ledge (V/w) of what he is talking of and have 
perceived it with his own eyes and ears (cf. Sura, 
V. ii); 2. be miikallaf [q.v.]; 3. be a free man; 
4. be a Muslim (if he is giving evidence in a 
case brought against a Muslim); 5. be in full 
possession of his mental faculties ; 6. be ^adl [q. 
V.] (cf. Sura, v. 105, and Ixv. 2; dhawu ^adF^)\ 
he must aUo not have been previously punished 
with hadd for slander (cf. Sura, x\iv, 4); 7. lead 
a decent and moral life { 7 nurii'ivii'a)'., thus for 
example a witness is rejected, if he enters the 
bath without a shift or is devoted to gambling 
(chess, 7 tard) or eats in public ; 8. be above 
suspicion; he must not for example get any ad- 
vantage lor himself from his evidence or avert 
any injury to himself; he must not be on bad 
terms with the accused, if he is giving evidence 
against him. Nor can those who have a claim for 
maintenance give evidence against one another, 
like parents and children, husband and wife, ma-^ter 
and slave. 

The following regulations concern the number 
and sex of the witnesses: I. In zinZi four male 
witnesses aie required (cf. Siira, xxiv. 2 sq. and 
iv. 19). 2. In all other cases, which do not con- 
cern mdl., like theft, murder, marriage and divorce, 
release of slaves etc., two male witnesses are re- 
quired (cf. Sura, ii. 282 sq. and v. 105 sqq.)\ in 
cases which, as a rule, women alone are com- 
petent to deal with (child-birth, unchastity in 
women, etc,), four women are sufficient according 
to the Shafi'l teaching (two for the Malikis and 
only one for the Hanafis and Zaidls). 3. In cases 
which concern w<7/, like claims arising out of 
contracts and bonds or accidental homicide, two 
men or one man and two w'omen are required 
as witnesses (cf. Sura, ii. 282 sql). In these cases 
one male witness is usually sufficient along with 
the oath of the accuser. 

Except in criminal cases , it is allowed to 
replace one original witness {shahid al-asj) by 
two male deputy witnesses {shuhud alfaF)., the 
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so-called y'uihUiia \iIU but unlv wlien the 

on^fliial is dead or cannul a^ipcar l>ef()ic 

the cuiut uii aLCOunt ul sc\erc illues-, nr lluec 
da\s' lourncy ur more fiom the place of trial. 

I'lie \Mtiies''es mav withdraw ihcir evidence be- 
fore the judge: but if senlenee has alieady been 
parsed, they are liable for the injury dune. If a 
statement is wiihdiawn. which aftinned c.o/i 7 . the 
witnesses are punished a ilh //<?</./ lor slander ^ b; ’/if ). 
False witness ( dl-zur ) is already 
censured in the Kuran (>ura. xw. 72: u. 2S3) 
and Tradition. Witnesses aie frequently purchased 
in the east (cf. F. Lane, Md/inos anJ Customs 
of itic Modern d 'yptiaHs"^, 1S60, j) 100. 114: 
Ch. White. Tkice iVj.w in Ccnstontinotl:. 1I545, 
i. 103). 

The mobt difficult point in the above lule-. is 
undoubtedly the que.'tion of ‘‘ii.t u/u : the w itno'-ae.'. 
must either be personally known as v..’ to the 
kudi or their ^ajala must first of all be established. 
Fiom the end of the second (ei^hthj centuiy an 
assistant to the kaili, the yiT/bt' ai-t/ui^rt i! or mu- 
zakkl^ was appointed to conduct these often tire- 
some investigations. As Muslim proceduie does 
not lecognise documentary eridc-nce as proof but 
only the oral evidence of eye-witne-'cs, such 
people were prefeired for the verification of legal 
matteis whose 'adala had aheady iieen proved. 
Thus permanent “witnesses’’ came into existence: 
at times theii numbeis rose to thous.rnds but 
Usually there were only a few. They weie officials 
of the kudr, and were appointed and dismissed 
Ijy him. lluis arose tiie body of notaries, who 
were called skiOtTtd m Cairo and Baglulad, in the 
east and the hlughrib Cesides vertfving 

legal m.tUois they also decided smaller disputes 
independently. They weie as a rule young lawyers ' 
who later received judicial appointnients. Muslini 1 
writers frequently complain of the corruption 
amotig these people. Their development began in I 
the iith (viii'h) century (the fir,t reference is in I 
Cairo in 174 al-Kindi, Goz'cnioi s and yud-^cs^ 
ed. Cuest, p. 3S6) and they were abolished' in 
the i\th (xdi) centuiy. These “witnesses” are pro- 
perly to be regarded as a revival of the Roman- ' 
Lysautine notaries. — koi the present conditions ' 
see Lane, vp. r,7,, i. i,y; \Mssd, Vkr mayok- 
kantsJu rrv.esspraxis in M. S O. zi. .-Is 1902 
r., p. I 75 ay. 

B i!< 1 1 0 a p h y. fhc peiuncnt ehapter of 

the li.mks of Tr.Muiun ,rnd Fikh, especially 
al-Kasam. K. Bada a/-S.,„r, Cairo 1910, vi. 
260 — 90; Khalil, Sommanc dB dbilto malahHo. . 
timirsl. D. .S.rntillaiia. Mil.rn 1919, ii. O16 sqn. '- 
C'neriy, Dreu niusulinan^ I’.rris 1872, ii. 451 
sqq.-. A’lc. v. 'I'ornauw, .Idodcm. Becht, 1855, 
p. 214 uy,;. ; F.d. Sachau, Mu’i Re, hi., .Stuttgart 
1897, p. 690 ry., 737 jy,y.; van den Berg, Rrin- 
iipi-s dll JuHl niiisultitai!^ Algiers 1896, ]i. 216 
-oy.; Ih \\ . Jurnlioll, ILutdbitch des tilam. 
Bam/ieu Leiden igio, p. 315 sqq.-., W. Heffe- 
niiig, Rhm. J ycmdyn/^Jit^ Hanover 1925, 

St 26. On tlie developmeiit of the Shithud to 
n o t .1 M e s cf. in addition to the literature quoted 
m Juynboll op. dt.^ p. 3,^. Ainedro/. 71 ic 
<dtu-e of Lidi in /. R. . 1 . y,'., jg,o, p. 779' sqq. ■ 
Bergstrasser in Z. I). M. G., Iwiii. 19, 4/ p’ 
4og sq ; Mez, Renaissance des [slams. Heidel- 
berg 1922, p. 218 — 220. 

SHAHINSHAH. [See shah]."'' 


SHAHR (]’.), a town. It is etymologically the 
same woid a-> old Pei-sian khCiatMa — (cf. skr. 
kyitiii — j; the old Persian woid, howeser, mean' 
only: “•dt)miniun, reign", and aLo: “empire"; thi' 
old significance the Ikihlawi shahr (written ideo- 
grammatically ■ ('')“1PU^) originally retained, but 
it means also: “a district, a large town’', ihe 
Armenian loan-word aCikJio? h denotes: “a province, 
a land”, also: “the world” {koo-ixo;, oiKCviMr.^, cf. 
alsM the compound ashkh'irhakal ~ y.C 7 {j.ay.pxroif). 
It -seems 10 ha\e been burrowed fiom the older 
(Ar'-acidian) middle-lranian. The modern Persian 
^ which signifies “a (large) town*', originall) 
comprised the old meaning (“empire, realm”) be- 
sides. It can be seen in phrase-' like Iran Cal> ^ 
._V <;/'■/-/ KTI'iiI etc., which belong to the poetical 
st\le; cf. also the dcrivate Cuihrydr (from khdia(r’'a- 
aura — ). “a ruler, a king’’. 

It is perhaps no mere fortuity, that in old I’cr- 
'-lau theie seems to be a trace of a similar se- 
masiological transition in the case of the wor<l 
toardana — , which in that idiom signifies “a town . 
In the Babylonian texts of the inscriptions of 
the Achaemenid'', this word is lendered by alii> 
the old Persian term for “land, district" [da- 
hyaiidi) is translated into Babylonian by i)ia:u\ 
now in Bisutun 2.6 (=§25 Weissbach). Baby- 
lonian alu coirespoDtls to Persian dahyaiid and a 
P)abyioDian duplicate of a portion of the Bisutun 
inscription (cf. Weissbach, Die Keilinschrijtcn dci 
AchamenidciK p. xili.) has 2,12 (— § 31 
matti for Persian ’loai danam^ whereas Bisutun 3.13 
(= § 49 Wei.ssbach), Persian dahyaudi is rendered in 
the Klamite text by the ideogram for “town’ . dhttf 
the old Persian heie may have induenced the Ikt- 
!))loniaD. is not impo''>,ible, as one could suppose, 
that also the later Bahvlonian use of the verbal form 
/(/(////(//) flit, “he gave") fur: “he created", which 
is found, c g. in the Elwend-inscription of Darius, 
might have originated by the influence of Persian 
rt./<7 = hc created (the Aryan roots da and abd 
no moie being phonetically different in Iranian): 
cf. Dclitz^ch, Assyr, Handivorterlnich^ p. 45ij 
bach, K'ciltnschr. der Aehani.^ p. too, note «■ 
It seems ])robable, then, that already in bdd 
Persian the meanings “a di.striet" and “a large 
town” weie inclined to fade one into the other. 
1 Ills is not very surprising, taking into consideiation 
the fact, that in later times also several large cities 
in I'ersia had their dependent localities, which 
were reckoned to belong to the town, so that the 
idea', of “town" and “district" in some ca^es 
might cover each other. 

T.he modem Persian, accouling to the lexico- 
grapheib, has aKu the collateral form s/iar. 

The word dijihr occurs in several names ol 
towns, e. g. Shahrabild, and, more often, ii’ 

, /V7/(j'-construction, as Shahr-i Bilkis, Shahi'^ 
^ Rust am, etc. (cf. I.e Strange, Idie Lands oj 
hastcfn Caliphate^ Index); in personal name^ it 
retains its old meaning ; “empire", as in the 
.(already Pahlawi) names ^ a h r w a r a z , 

^ all i b a n u. 

I Ihe word passed into Osmanli under the f'jrm 
, *>f shchii ; town-name^., in which it enters, arc 
nuinerou'', e, g. Akshehir, Veni-^chiri etc.. 
. sec for this word and its derivations Barbier dc 
Meynard-i Ihctionnairc Dm c-Lrani,ais. s. v. 

■ ^ ^ h 1 ' a n g i z or ^ a h r a ^ Q b, in Turkish am 

^ Persian literature, denotes a kind of poetical com- 
1 position, which satyrizes or praises the inhabitants 
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of a certain town (juadh ti-dhammi kih .^ii^ara He wrote several books, of which the most 
aJil-i shahr ra kttnand'. cf. Vullers, Lexicon^ s. v. famous is the treatise on religions and sects: 
}hahra^Tib\ Browne, Persian Literature hi Mo- al-Milal wa ''l-Nihal\ among the others we may 
dcrn Times^ p. 237/238; Gibb, LUst. of Ottoman mention, on speculative theology; 

Poetry^ II, 232__etc.). (V, F. Buchner) fi ^Hm al~Kaldm^ another on metaphysics, the title 

SHAHRASTAN or Shahristan(P.), aderivation of which: Musana^at al-Palasifa^ the duel of the 
from diahr with the suffix — stan. Collateral philosophers, recalls that of the Tahafut ofGhazali, 
forms are sliahrastana^ ^uiristan (and, metri causa, and one on “the history of the learned”: Tarikh 
fiarisan'). in Pahlawi the word also occurs, written al-Httkam^^ which has the same title as the well- 
ideographically 5 the meaning is, both in known work of Ibn al-Kifti (d. 1248), written 

Pahlawi and in modern Persian: a town, especially about a century later, 

a fortified one, or a capital (cf. Vullers, s. v. sjm- The treatise on religions and sects, one of the 
ristdn and dia}iristZin\ Le Strange: The Lands most remarkable documents of the philosophical 
0/ the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 203, note i). The literature of the Arabs, was written in 521 (1127). 
principal part of several Persian towns therefore The author in it passes in review all the philo- 
named by this term, as was the case with that sophic and religious systems that he was able to 
quarter of Barw’an (according to alMukaddasi, study and classes them according to their degiee 
the capital of Dailam), wheie the governor resided ; of remoteness from Muslim orthodoxy. He there- 
also w'ith the eastern part of the city of I >jurdjan, fore begins with the Muslim sects, Mu'tazila, the 
the inner part of the city of Kazwin ; the (new) Shi*^a and the Bahais. He next deals with the 
city of Kath [q. v.], according to al-MukaddasI, “people of the book”, those who have a revealed 
also bore the name of ^ahristan, and duiing the book recognised by Islam, i. e. the Chii^'tians and 
Middle ages, the old (eastern) city of Bfahan was Jews; next those who have revealed books either 
known as Shahrastana; otherwise, tliis latter doubtful or false, e. g. the Magi and the Dualists, 
locality w’as named Djay, or simply, Madina, after whom come the Sabaeans who worship the 
which term seems to be nothing but the Arabic stars. Leaving the sects founded on a revelation, 
translation of Shahrastana. he goes back to pagan antiquity and gives articles 

There are some cities and villages, which are on the principal philosophers and sages of Greece, 
designated by this name, either exclusively, or after which he gives an exposition of Arab 
optionally, viz. : Scholasticism as a derivative from Hellenism ; the last 

1) ^ahrastan-i Vazdigird, a fortified town, part of the book is devoted to the religions of India, 

built by the Sasanian king Vazdigird II (438 — The !>ook is preceded by prolegomena, of w'hich 

457 A. D.) against the inroads of the Turks; the one chapter, the fourth, is an account of all the 
king resided here from the fourth to the eleventh differences which broke out in Islam in the last 
year of his reign. The town must have been moments of Muhammad's life and which, influencing 
situated in the province of Dj urdjan. religion on the one hand politics on the other, 

2) A tow'n in t^urasan, at a distance of gave rise successively to the sects of Shra and 

three days from Nasa (Nisa), on the border of the Mu'^tazila. This is a very fine section. In another 
desert. This locality seems not to have been of chapter of these piolegomena Shahrastani deals 
great importance; it had textile industry, and w’as with arithmetic and makes some pretensions to be 
the biith'place of the well-known al-SliahrastanI a mathematician; but these are not justified in the 
[q. V.]. result. Shahrastani’s mind is essentially and almost 

3) A village in Sidjistan, situated near the exclusively a philosophic one. He is interested 
ruins of the medieval capitalof thcprovince,Zaiandj. only in ideas, he gives few biographical details, 

4) ^^hrastana, a village near Hamadhan. almost no titles of books, little chronology and 

5) The city of Shapur [q. v.] in Fars also . no dates. As an analyst of the systems, he is veiy 
bore the name of ^ahrastan, as was the case with j subtle and in general very objective. He has not 

6) Ruyan, a city in the district of the same the primarily apologetic character which the lost 

name belonging to Tabaristan. work of al-Ash^an on the sects for example must 

Bibliography'. G. Le Stiange, 77 ^^ Lands have had. 
op the Eastern (see Index) ; P. Schwarz, The most important parts of the work of al- 

Iran ini Mittelalteiy p. 31, 586; J. Marquart, Sliahrastam are those whicli tleal with the MuHazila, 
Eransah)\ p. 56, 73; C. Barbier de Meynard, the ShVa, the Dualists and the Sabaeans, For the 
Dictionnaire . . . . de la Verse., p. 358 etc.; C. Mu'tazila, hair-splitting theologians and subtle 
Ritter, Endkiindc., ix. 121. (V. F. BCchnek) thinkers, whose works have not come dowm to us he 

al-SHAHRASTANI, Muhammad r.. 'Akd ai.- is the one of the most important source'^ with al-'Idji; 
KakIm, the p r i n c i p a 1 historian of religions the article on Ash'ari and the A^h'ari school which 
m the oriental middle ages, was born in ^ah- fixed Muslim orthodoxy, is interesting for the same 
rastan, a town of T^iovasan, in 469(1076); the reason. The articles on the ^i'a, Kharidjis, Murdjis, 
date of his birth is aDo given as 467 and 479. : divided into numerous sects political in character, 
He studied jurisprudence and theology at Djurdjani) a which differed in the theory of the imamate, are 
and Nisabur; his teacher in scholastic theology very interesting; but the author is rather biief 
was Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Ansarl. According to Ibn on the Ismadhs and Batinls. Pie is equally short 
Khallikan he belonged to the A^h'arl school but ; on the Jews. As to the Christians he knows three 
Sam'anI says that he adopted the clieams of the ' principal sects: the Melkites, the Nestorians and 
Isma'ilis and that in his conversation and discus- j the Jacobites; he contrasts St. Paul with St. Peter 
sions he only spoke of the philosophers and look i (Simon al-Safa), saying that Paul came to disturb 
DO interest in religious lawL He made the pil- • the arrangements made by Peter and to mingle 
grimage however and returning after having spent ' philosophic ideas in the teaching of Christ. He 
3 years in Baghdad, he settled in his native town ] knows a little about the Christian scriptures but 
where he died in 548 (1153). ! does not criticise them so acutely as Ibn Hazm. 
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The references to the Dualists, Manichaeism, ] 
Manes, Mazdak, Bardesanes, Marcion, are of cour:,e 1 
very valuable: the opposition between light and ^ 
darkness pla>s a considerable part m them as in j 
the philosophy of Jt is the same with the 

long section on the Sabaeans; ^ahrastdni puts 111 i 
It a dialogue in which an orthodox Mu'hm argues j 
with a Sabaean, opposing the idea of prophecy to j 
that of the spirits of the stars, disputing the j 
existence of the latter and criticising the con- j 
ceplion of them. j 

At the present day, Shahrastam appears quite 1 
ignorant of Greek philosophy; but he has quite 
a good article on Plato, whose theory of ideas he 
understands and another interesting one on Pytha- j 
goras, in which he gives an exposition of the theory | 
of number and of geometrical ideas conceived 
as piinciples of beings. The aiUcle on Aiistotle 
IS derived fiom Avicenna and the cummentary 
of Themistius. The very long article on Arab 
scholasticism is in the mam a resume of the Xa,^at 
of Avicenna. Lastly the section on India contains 
some curious passages. We know that Arab authors 
as a whole knew veiy little about India. Nevertheless 
we find in Shahiastani some accurate notes on 
Buddhist psychology and doctrine, on the Psodhi- 
sattvas and the successive Buddhas and on certain 
practices of Hinduism — the worship of the 
goddess Kali, whose idol (Mahakalia) is de-cribed, 
ablutions in the sacred rivers, religious suicides etc. 
Shahrastam seems to regard Pythagoras as the 
founder of intellectual thought iii India. 

Bibliography', Muhammad al-Shahrastani, 
Book of Religious and fhilosofhUal Sects, ed. 1 
Cureton, 2 vol., London 1S46; another ed., ! 
Bulak 1261; trausl. Th. Haarbruckei, /iV/Zy/ezza- 
paitheun und Philosophcnschulcn, 2 vol., Halle 
1850/1851; Ibn Khallikan, ed. de Slane; al- 
Ham'anl quoted in Yakut, DiUionnaiic de la 
Perse, tiansl. Barbier de Meynard, Paiis iS6l, 
P- 359 - _ (Carra de Vaux) 

SHAHRIR,the name of the sixth Persian 
month, w'hich has 30 days like every Persian 
month. The older foim of the name found also 
in al-BIruni is Shahrtvar. As the name is also 
that of the fourth day of every Persian 
month, the month and day are distinguished by 
the addition of mdh or ru-,. The 4th Shalirir on 
which the name of day and month are the same 
IS called ^ahnr^a>i. 

Bill log, ap hy : al-Biiuni, Atkar, ed. Sacliau 
p^ 42 sq., 70, 221; a\XaL\S'\i\\,'-Adjydil, al-Makh- 
'■ 79 i St (Geimaii transl. 
by Lthe p. 163, 167); on the linguistic history 
of the name cf. Hum, iVenpcrische Schrijtsp, ache 
(trriindnss aer I, anischen Philologie, i. 2), p. 181. 

^AHRUD, 1. Name of two rei vers belonging 
to the system of the Kizil Czen (Saf idi ud : this 
other name, however, whkh in the Middle-Ages 
esigned the whole Kizil Czen, at present belongs 
o Its lower course, from Jlandjil to the Caspian, 
r^uly-Wissowa, Realenz.\ i., coL 

the t’ important of 

the two hhahruds is that, which at Maiidill (-1- 46° 

Hke '’^1 4 ahrud 

and It ' a"'" of the Alburz, 

North Wes'r r” South-East to the 

North-West. According to Mustawfi al-Kazw.n. 

who gives a concise, but tolerably clear description 
of this river i^Nuzhat u/.^„A 7 ^'text, p. arTTzls" 


tian^l. p. 210), the ^ahrUd rises fioni the con- 
lluence of two streams in the Kudbar-distnct of 
Ku/win, one originating from the Talikan hilK. 
the other fiom the „Nasr and Takhmas mountains", 
03 Le Strange constiucs ilie text, which is un- 
certain , as it presenls some variants. Hadjdji 
Khalifa, who, in his Diihannurna (p. 304), as often, 
copies the Xuihat^ leads here: Kuh-i (cf. 

the variants in Le Strange’s edition, p. 217, 4). 

The Shahrud, according to Mustawfi, passes 
Alamut, while flowing through the Kudbar-district, 
and unites in the district of Bara, „which is of 
the two Tarums*’, with the Safidrud. From its 
origin to Its junction with the last-named river it 
measures 35 leagues {fa>sang)\ its water, but for 
a small degree, is not used for field-irrigation. 
With these last words, the statement of the same 
author, that most of the lands of the district of 
Rustamdar are watered by the Shahrud (text, 
p. 160, transl. p. 157) should be compared or 
Contrasted. 

The Shahrud, not being navigable, has no sign- 
ification lor iiafTic. Although the Kizil Uzen i-- 
well-known in antiquity under the name of Amardus, 
there seems to be no mention of the Shahiui 
before the Middle Ages. It is noticed by the Ar- 
menian geographer, translated and annotated by 
1 . Marquart, m his Eranshahr ^ p. 126; this 
authority mentions its rising in the mountains of 
Talakan. On the infrequent mentions of the Shahrud 
in Arab geographers, Andreas’ article on the 
Ainardus in Fauly-Wissow'a , ReaUnz.'^^ i., col. 
1734 etc. may be consulted. In the nineteenth 
century, the river became know'n by the travels 
of Monteiih and Kawlinson. The first, the account 
of whose journey dates from 1S32, explored the 
valley of the ^ahiud, starting from Mandjil (or, 
as he calls it, Menjile), in search of the rums 
of Alamut. He first notices the height of Menjile 
(800 feet above the sea), and gives the names of 
some localities, situated on the Shahrud : they are 
(retaining the orthography of the original): at 2 
miles (from Mandjil): Loushan; at 28: Berenzini; 
36 miles from Berenzini: Jirandey, „just wheie 
the stream from the mountains of Ala Muut lu 

Mazanderan joins the stream of Kherzau, 

coming from the mountains behind Kasbine”. lu 
this region there were found ruins, which were 
considered to be the ruins of the renowned 
stronghold of al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah. Returmog 
b> the same route, Monteith visited, at 12 miles 
distance fiom Mandjil, the alum-mines near the 
village of Surdar. 

In the account of Rawdinson’s journey from Ta- 
briz to Gilan (183S) the Shahrud is also mentioned, 
but the last named traveller does not gb'^ ^ 
detailed account of it. 

I he other Shahrud, as appears from Kiepert s 
Aoiivelie carte ^etieraie ties provinces asiatiqntl 
V Empire ottoiuan^ 18S4, joins the Kizil Czen 
between Senna and Miyansaray; the locality, men- 
tioned by Monteith (pp. 13 and 20) under the 
name of „Berendeh”, must be the “Belinda” 01 
Kiepert’s map, to the North of Senna. This “be- 
rendeh” might be compared with the „Baia ’ iu 
the passage of Mustawfi, were it not, that the 
description of that author cannot but relate to 
the river of Mandjil. One might, however, suppose, 
that Mustawfi has, in this place, mistaken the 
one ShMirud for the other. The second, or lesser 
Shahrud, called formerly the river of Sh^, which 
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receives some small tributaries (of, as it seems, 
unknown names) from the East, rises in the Shal 
hills, and passes some localities, e. g. Shal (see 
below), flowing almost parallel to the Kizil Uzen 
to the east ; then, east of Berinda (which lies on 
what seems to be a western tributary to the lesser 
Shahrud), it takes a curve to the South-West, to 
merge into the Kizil Uzen, joining it, therefore, 
from the north-east. To assume, as Ritter does, 
in his Erdkunde^ three Shahruds, is not necessary. 

II. A district described by Mustawfi as be- 
longing to the Talish-districts Among 

its villages, he mentions Shal, Kalur, Hims, Darud 
and Kllwan. We see, then, that it is the region 
of the lesser Shahrud. The climate, according to 
our authority, is temperate, and the soil produces 
good corn, but not much fruit. The people are 
Shafi'ites, but, as the author observes, only by 
name, for they do not care much about religion. The 
revenues, in Mustawfi’s time (middle of the viiith = 
xivth century), amounted to 10,000 dinars. 

III. Name of a city in the West of Khurasan, 
not far from the frontiers of the province of 
Astarabad. It lies to the South of Bistam; ac- 
cording to Fraser, its geographical position is lat. 
36° 25' 20", long. 55° 2' 23"; its height above the 
sea is 3500 feet. The town is a trade-centre; 
from it to the city of Astarabad there are two 
ways. The geographers of the Middle Ages make 
no mention of it. 

Bibliography'. I: Mustawfi-i Kazwini, 
Nuihat al-Kultib.^ ed. Le Strange (G. M. S., .xxiii. 
i. 60 .f^., 160, 217 sij.\ ii. 66, 157, 209 
Monteith, Jottr 7 ial of a Tour through Aurd- 
bijati and the Shores of the Caspian., in Journal 
of the Royal Geogr. Society of London., 1833, iii., 
p. 13, 15, 20; Rawlinson, Notes on a Journey 
from Tabriz .... to Gilan in October and No- 
vember 1S3S., 1 . c., 1840, X. p. 61, 64; Ritter, 
Erdkunde., viii. 574, 581, 587, 590, 592, 616 r??., 
628, 637, 668; Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate., p 170 sq. II; Mustawfi, op. 
cit.., i. 82; ii. 85; Barbier de Meynard, Dic- 
tionnaire . ... de la Perse., p. 344 ; Le Strange, 
op. cit.., p. 169, 171. Ill; Ritter, Erdkunde., 
viii. II, 337, 470^7., 473, 475; I.e Strange, 
op. cit.., p. 366. (V. F. Buchner) 

SHAHRUKH MiRZA, the fourth son of 
Timur and the first of the Timurid sovereigns, 
bom at Samarkand on the I4ih Rabi' II, 779 (20ih 
August, 1377) and thus named, according to the 
legend, because his father heard of his birth in 
the middle of a game of chess, when the knight 
‘^rukh" was on the point of checking the king 
‘^shTih". He received also the titles of Bahadur, 
“valiant”, Khakan-i ScLid, “fortunate sovereign”. 
Married at the age of eleven, governor of the 
Empire during the Kipcak campaign [q.v.] at the 
age of thirteen, he was sent back to Samarkand 
during the great Persian expedition, but was called 
to the army in 795 (1392). At the age of seven- 
teen he distinguished himself at the siege of 
KaPe-i Sefid [q. v.], cut off the head of the enemy 
leader, Shah Mansur, and acted as mediator at the 
siege of Takrit, became governor of Samarkand 
and of the country around in 796 (l393/l394); 
and three years later, he took part in the expedi- 
tions to Persia, Syria and Asia Minor, and held 
important commands at the siege of Aleppo and 
at the battle of Ancyra. Chalcondylas, who calls 


him Sa%p£iS%o;, speaks of him with admiration- 
His presence being necessary at Herat, he did 
not go to the kurJltay, which decided upon the 
Chinese expedition, and he contracted then a new 
marriage. 

On the death of Timur, Shahrukh was recognized 
as sovereign of the provinces which he was governing 
(Ramadan 807 = March-April 1405). The other 
princes, very much divided, finally adopted the 
proposal of Pir Muhammad to rally around Shah- 
rukh, who would probably be content with a for- 
mal recognition and certain marks of respect. 
Shahrukh showed himself touched by the defeience 
of his brothers. 

One of the latter, Khalil Sultan, dispossessed 
by the emir Barandak, had taken his revenge 
by seizing Samarkand. Shahrukh departed at once 
with his army for Transoxiana; he was concilia- 
tory and his envoy, Shaikh Nur al-Din, concluded 
a peace leaving Khalil sovereign of the country. 
Soon after, war broke out between ^^alll and 
Mirza Pir Muhammad. The latter was assassinated 
by his vizier, Pir “^Ali Taz. Rebellions deprived 
Khalil of any authority. On the other hand, the 
Djala’irids and Kara \usuf seized Baghdad and 
Adharbaidjan ; Pir ‘Omar was dispossessed and 
killed by his kinsman Iskandar. Shahrukh then 
intervened, defeated Iskandar and annexed to his 
states ‘Irak ‘Adjami and contrary to the promise 
he had given, Khalil's lands were given to Ulugli 
Beg; Khalil received as compensation the gover- 
norship of ‘Irak, and Shahrukh restored to him 
his love, Djawhar Shad, who had been insulted 
and maltreated by the rebels. In the same year 
(809 = 1406 — 1407), Mazandaran was finally 
conquered. 

In the following year Miranshah, the brother 
of Shahrukh, was killed in a battle against ^ara 
Yusuf. The sons of Kara Yilsuf’s enemy, Abu 
Bakr and Muhammad ‘Omar, survived him only 
a short time, and Kara YQsuf, following up his 
conquests, founded a vast empire embracing Tabriz, 
Adharbaidjan and the ‘Irak. Shahrukh, desirous 
of avenging his brother, attacked him in the year 
823 (1420). Kara Yusuf died suddenly at the 
moment of giving battle, his troops were disbanded 
and his corpse treated with indignity. 

Several expeditions took place in the year 810 
(1407 — 1408); one against Balkh in which Pir 
‘All Taz was conquered and put to death ; one 
against Pir Padishah, who had rebelled at Astarabad. 
War broke out between Pir Muhammad and Rus- 
tam, who was victorious, and made his entry into 
Isfahan where he behaved with moderation, .^bu 
Bakr and Iskandar were at war in Kerman; Sistan 
was conquered by Shahrukh. Pir Muhammad had 
a reconciliation with Iskandar, but ‘Ala^ al-Da\vla 
revolted; his father, sultan Ahmad, pursued him 
and Kara Yusuf made him prisoner. At the end 
of Si I (1409) Samarkand was under the power 
of Shahrukh. 

In the year 812 (1409 — 1410) there was an 
expedition against a rebel emir, Khudaidad, whose 
head was sent by a Mongol Khan to Shahrukh. 
The revolt of Shah Baha’ al-Din in Badakhshan 
was put down and Transoxiana, after being con- 
quered, was reorganized. Marw was rebuilt, the 
ancient course of the Murghab was restored and 
the dikes repaired. During the two succeeding years 
Shahrukh had to return to Transoxiana in order 
to put down in that country the revolts of the 
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Ellin Xlu al-Din, \\ho was killed in Mon- 

^ulia. Xew UiHibles broke out m Koiinan, wliere 
Ekaiitlar .-^iippLuiteil Mir/a Rus'tam. L’mlcr the rule 
(if Rjialib the Tatars brought back funn A'-ia 
Minoi by Tlmlir, had tied from Trausoxiana into 
K_]i ' arizm, which thcv laid waste and tliev wi-' hed 
then to letuiD to their native land. A fust expe- 
dition sent against them in S15 (1412/1413) was 
a failure. Much att'eoted Ijy this lack ot success, 
Miahrukh sent another against them and, once 
master of Kh^^arlzm. handed it over to an able 
adnuDistiatoi, the Emir Shah Mulk. 

In S17 (1414/1415) the revolt of Mirza Amirak 
Ahmad took place; Lliigh Deg depailed to besiege 
Akhsi. Ihe Erairs of Iskandar levoIleJ and placed 
themselvc> under the authority of Shahriikh. who 
offered Iskandar an honouiable peace. This t.ffer 
was rejected. After a long siege Isfahan was taken 
by assault and laid waste. Shalinildi intervened, 
undertook the defence of the inhabitants and gave 
them Rustam as governor. Ele also ordeied T^kan- 
dar to be treated with clemency. No attention was 
paid to his orders and the prince was blinded. The 
latter assisted by the Emu Sa d-i AVakka^. the ally 
of the Tuikomans, had helped the levolt of 
Daikara Mirza at ^iiaz (818 = 1415/1416). Ce- 
sicging this town, Shahru^ pardoned llaikara 
and sent him into the district of Kandahar j after 
another revolt, he waa exiled to India with Mirza 
Amirak Ahmad; another suspect, Miiza Hangar, 
was sent into remote exile. Two other lebcU. .Sul- 
tan Uwais of Keiman and the Emir bahlrd Darlas 
of Kandahar made their submission. 

In S20 (1417 — 1418) Ilaisonkoi, the sun of 
hhahrukh, was placed at the head of the go\ em- 
inent and he aliohshed the hated exactions of the 
\izier Saiyid Fakhr al-I)in, whom he made dis- 
gorge some of his ill-gotten gains. Tlie death of 
this Emir, which took place soon after, was con- 
sidered a blessing from heaven. 

On 23 Rabi' II, 830 (beb. 21, t427), Shahiubh 
uas^the Mctim of a plot in the great mo-^rrue of 
ITcrat, where the Dauvish Ahmad Lor, who had 
come under the pretext of piesenting a petition, 
tiled to stab him. He was immcdiatelv lynched 
by the croud. The consequence of this' plot was 
that many arrests and executions of suspected 
people took place. Iskandar, aided by his brother 
lljihanshah, had rebelled again against Shahrukh 
in 832 (1429). After being in rerolt for .six years 
Iijihanshah submitted and became goseiTioi-gciier.al 
ol A.niaib.aidian. Iskandai, who h.ad lied, was ass- 
assinated a short time after at the instigation of 
his son. In Ramadan S3S (March 1435) ‘lie plague 
aid waste Herat and its suburbs. Hundreds of 
thousands are said to have died at this time. 

bhahiukh died at FisJiawarJ, in the jirovince 
of Ray on the 25th ]jh„ U-H.djdja 850 (March 
1- 144,). <'t the fue sons that he had — iTugh 
f-eg, Abu 1 -I..uh, Ihraliim Baisonkor, Suyfirghat- 
mish and Muhammad Ijjnki — only thl ehlest 
sinvived to succeul him. 

Histmians are of one accord in eulogising Sl.ali- 

of am'lT ^overcign, peaceful and void 

of ambition, loving peace without fca.ing w.ar, in 
« uch he was aluays successful, and endeavouring 

Mar?T I f 

^ kum b ‘ Herat. A zealous 

rsorkm,; believed even to have the gift of 

g miracles. Himself a poet and arti.st he 
'as the patron of writers, of artists and of scholars 


whom he aUracted to Herat, w’here he founded a 
magnificent library. |I>jami and the mvsliL poeti 
>aiyid Ni in.uu Hall Kiimani and Kasim nl-Anwar 
[q. V.] lived at this time 'I’uikish poetry began 
t»> lival Ter.sian. Miahrukli, who was particularly 
intere-'tcd in hi'iloncal studies, inspired or en- 
couiaged the wotks of Ni/am al-Dln ^ami, Sharaf 
al-I>in, TVli Vazdi. l Abd al-Razzak, Samar- 

kandi, as well as Hah/. Abru, whom he commis-iiuned 
to write a gieat work on geography. His sun-'«, Lliigli 
Rog, the learned a''tronomer, and Baisonkor, the 
noted artist, who gave a great stimulus to painting 
and to calligraph), fidbiwed his example. 

With other states Sil^hrul^ maintained peaceful 
relatioiishipa. He exchanged embassies with China, 
the buzeiain of the family of Timur, who paid 
her tiilmtc. India recognized his authoiity, at 
least nominally. In S24 (1421) Khidr Khan, the 
soveieign of Delhi, .<ent him an cmbas>y and we 
have the story several times pulilishcd or tran-.- 
lated of the embassy of '^Abd al-Razzak Samar- 
kamb to China and India. Deferential to China, 
Shahrukh was, on the other hand, arrogant with 
the 'furks. in'* coire^pondence with Muhammad I 
is the proof of this. With Egypt his relationships 
were sometimes difficult. In S24 (1421) Tibet sent 
him an embassy. 

On the death of Shahrukh the decline began. 
The TimCirid princes, who all aspired to pow’er 
and found followeis, exhausted themselves in 
snuggles which hastened on the rise of the Sa- 
fawis and the formation of the Uzbek Empire. 

B i b I i V ra p Ji y \ The Matin’^ al-Sa^dain "Cfi- 
Ma^nud' al'Bahrain of ‘zVbd al-Razzak al- 
Samarkandi is the mo.st important work to con- 
sult; unfortunately it has never been published 
completely. Galland made a French tran^'lntion 
still unpulilishcd (/>;/'/. A’iz/., funds frangais, 
60S4 — 60S7) and Qnatremcre has taken 
from it Ills Mcmoiics historiques sur la vie de 
sultan Schah-tokh (j/. M , 1^36, ii. 193 — -33 
and 33S — 364), which revised and continued 
until the year 924 (1421) resulted in the Notice 
dc Bouvra-^e pt’rsan qui a pour titre 

assadcin , Paris 1843 (A'. A' , xvi/l). Numerous 

passages of lost parts of Hafi/-i Abiu have been 
preseivcd by the Matja^ which cuntainb besides 
the bubslance of Sharaf al-Din Vazdi and other 
iiistorians of Tiiiuir. Mirkh^'ancl, vi. 180 — 223 and 
Khwandamir 111 , 178 — 214 arc impoitaut. The 
I'iidkkiut of DawLitAiah gives but very scattered 
litcKuy information; sec on the same subject Mir 
Ah 8diir, lujok vii. (^.../., 1861, xvii. 

285/2S6). The story of the plot is found in llarbicr 
de Meynaid’s /•'..xt/aiis tie la Cht oniqite pcrsanc 
d'/ferat (y. 1862, xx. 26S — 272). 

MunadjHjim Basin, Sa/iai/ al-akhbar ^ Con- 
stantinople 1285, iii. 57 is important for the 
iclations with the ‘^Osnianlis. Consult also: — 
Piicc, Chronological Kct/ospect^ London 1821, 
hi. 485 sq.\ Sedillot, Sur un sccau de Schah 
Rokh^ tils dc Tamerlan, ct sur qiiclques rnon- 
naics dcs Timoiii ides dc la Transo.xianc 
1S40, X. 295 — 319) and reprinted in Maicriaux 
pour scivir a Bhiitoire compatee des scie/iccs 
mathematiques c/icz Ics GiCts ct Ics Orientaux^ 
243 — 269; Browne, Persian Literature undo 
Tartar Dominion.^ p. 379 — 387, and Blocliot, 
Introduction a I' histoire dcs Mongols.^ p. 24S— 265 
(on the relations of ^ahrukh with China). 

(L. Bouvat) 
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SHAH-SEWAN, the name of several groups 
of Turkish tribes in Persia. The term means 
in Turkish “those who love the ^ah”. Persian 
historians write; shahlsexvan^ thus indicating the 
Turkish accusative i^shahX) and the Turkish closed e. 
History. According to Malcolm, Shah 'Abbas I 
— 1037 = 1587 — 1628), in order to reduce 
the turbulent Turkish tribes known as hlzil-ba^ 
(= “red-heads”), who played the part of praeto- 
rians, invited the men of all the tribes to enrol 
themselves in a new body which was called Shah- 
sewan. Entirely devoted to the Safawi family, this 
tribe enjoyed the particular favour of the sovereign. 
At one time they must have numbered 100,000 
families, but this number diminished in time. 

Malcolm quotes the Zitbdai ai-taxv7irikh and his 
version has been adopted by later historians. The 
European travellers, who were contemporaries of 
the .Safawis (R. du Mans, D. Garcias de Silva 
Figueroa, Chardin, Olearius), however, do not men- 
tion the tribe of ^ah-sewan and the known facts 
somewhat complicate Malcolm’s story. 

1 . The ^Aiam drayi ’^Abbasi frequently uses 
expressions like '*■ sJmhi-slivan''' kania/i^ salayi- 
shahi-sewani in the sense of “to make appeal to 
the faithful.” Thus the father of Shah 'Abbas, 
Shah Sultan Muhammad, had already used this 
procedure in the rebellions of 989 and 992* 
“Shah Muhammad”, says Iskandar Munghl, “having 
launched the (appeal) shahl ordered that 

all those of the Turkoman tube who were ser- 
vants and partisans of this hearth {^^hula/n wa- 
yakdjihati In dudnian') should rally round His 
Majesty”. These ad hoc appeals played upon the 
religious sentiments of the adepts of the Safawi 
family {dudma^i^ odjahJi), The sovereigns of this 
dynasty not only traced their origins to the 
imams^ but even claimed to be the incarnations of 
the latter (cf. KHATA^I). In the time of ^ah 'Abbas 
there was in Turkey a sect which regarded the 
Persian sovereign as its mur^id. In our own day, 
the Ahl-i Hakk (cf. the article 'alI-ilahI) give 
a place in their theophanies to the Safawi kings. 
The formula called of Shah-sewan thus recalled to 
political recalcitrants their obligations to their 
superiors. 

In 996, in the first year of the reign of ^ah 
'Abbas, the KTzfl-bash rebelled against the author- 
ity of the majordomo ^Murshid Kuli Khan. The 
^ah had recourse to the process of “^ahi-sewan ’ 
and the faithful arrived en masse. A few days 
later the rebels w^ere captured and put to death. 
This decisive blow dealt to the truculence of the 
Kfzil-baslj must have made an impression on his 
contemporaries, for in the firm reign of Shah 
'Abbas, it was rarely necessary to resort to un- 
usual measures. Iskandar Munshi says nothing 
about the permanent results of the appeal of 99^* 
He only adds that the ^ah-sewan who came at 
the king’s call “mounted guaid till morning”. 

II. On the other hand, ^ah 'Abbas continued 
vigorously and successfully the policy of regrouping 
the great tribes. His grandfather, ^ah T.ahmasp 
[q.v.], about 936 (1529) had already refoimed one 
of the most important KJzil-bash tribes: theTakkalu 
(Malcolm, i, 506), remnants of which arc still to 
be found in Kerman. The new military corps 
tufanglX) made unnecessary the KTzTl-bash 
Kurci (Chardin V, 292). Another way of weakening 
the old praetorians was to dilute them with new 
elements personally devoted to the sovereign. 


These newcomers seem to have been particularly 
proud of the name of Shah-sewan as is shown by 
the history of the Shah-sewan of Ardabil. To sum 
up then, it may be doubted if a single regularly 
constituted tribe was ever founded by Shah 'Abbas 
under the name Shah-sewan. 

The Shah-sewan of Ardabil. Although the 
inhabitants of this hukianat all use the “Azari 
Turkish dialect and are all Shi'is, the ^ah-sewan, 
even when settled, form a group apart, distinguished 
by its tribal organisation. According to theii tradi- 
tions the Shah-sewan came from Asia Minor under 
their chief Vunsur (-)-pasha who had obmined 
permission to do this from Shah Abbas I. \urisur 
is said to have brought 3,300 families (hearths), 
a section of whom migrated later to Khurasan. 

Among these Shah-sewan three groups are dis- 
tinguished: (i) the tribe of Vunsur-pa^a, which 
later broke up into clans beaiing the names of 
the descendants of the chief: Saru-^an [q* v.], 
Kodja-beg, Band 'All beg, Pulad beg, Damir beg, 
Kuzat beg, etc., with other later ramifications; 
(2) the tribe bi ought at the same time by lyurd 
beg, of which following clans still exist: lalish 
mikailu, Khalifelu, Mu^hanlu, Udulla, Muradlu, 
Zargar, etc.; (3) ihe tribes which arrived m the 
time of VuDSur-pasha, but independently of him. 
Inanlu CAhim ara\ imanlu, evidently from the 
Mongol iman “goat”) with the clans: Pir-Eiwatlu, 
Kaladl, Kur (Kor -), 'Abbaslu, GeTklu, \urtci, 
Dursun Khodialu, and Begdillu with the clans. 
Adjirlu, KhoHia-Khoclialu. \ eddi Oiraak, Arabia, Ca^ 
khfrlu, Kaliadlu. As to the Begdillu, the ’■Alam ara 
(p. 762) mentions the different fiefs (riVrn'irf) bcld in 
Adharbaidjan by the KMl-bash chief Gundo^mush 
Sultan Begdili, “who with his tribe and their tents 
dwelled at Tauk near Kirkuk. Having become 
Shah-sewan in the first Baghdad campaign (1032 — 
1622), he presented himself to the Shah and re- 
ceived the rank of Sultan”. Alongside of these 
two tribes, mention is made of isolated groups, 
the Riza begin, Sarwanlar (“camel-drivers”) and 
G'amushei (“buffalo-breeders”). 

Saru-khan succeeded Yunsur-pasha. Among the 
descendants of the latter is mentioned Badr IsJian, 
who accompanied Nadir Wiah on his campaigns. 
His sons, as the result of a quarrel, divided al 
the Shah-sewan into two parties. The Ardabil 
section took the side of the Il-begi descended 
from Na/ar "Ah Khan and the Mishkhiii section 
those descended from Kucuk Khan. 

The arrival of the Russians in Tianscaucasia 
reacted on the fortunes of the Shah-sewan. Be- 
tween 1728 and 1732 several clans leading a 
nomadic life on the Kura (Kuir) recognised Kus- 
sian bupremacy. The peace of Gandja (l 13) 
t.ablished the Russians north of Muglian. Ihc 
frontier fixed on the Turkman-c.ii (182S) and 
always rigorously maintained separated the — a 1 
sewaii from a great part of their winter-quarteis. 
The Russians for a consideiable time did not 
prevent the tribes from continuing to enj.>y their 
pastur-iges, but there were continual incidents^. In 
1S67, the Riza-beglu and Kodja-beglu were refused 
access to Russi.rn Mughan. On their side the rev- 
sian authorities burned the village of the Kodja- 
heglu, Barzand [q.v.], and in 1876 the tribe was 
deported to Urmia, from which it has little by 
little regained its old home. 

From 1S69 a mixed commission was created 
on Russian territory at Bilasuwar (on the river 
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Bolghaiu) with the task of settling amicably the 
mutual claims of Russian and Persian subjects. In 
1SS4, the Russian frontier was definitely closed to 
the Shah-sewan and at the same time the Russian 
nomads (Perembel, Darwishlu) were forbidden to 
descend into Persia. This nieasuic dealt a blow 
to the prosperity of the Shah-sewan, but did not 
put a stop to theii incursions. 6)11 the other hand, 
it encouraged the i^ah-sewan to settle down and 
they had to cultivate their lands more intensively. 

The governors of Ardabil had made very little 
impression on the Shali-sewan. Only the expedition 
of 19 to undertaken against the turbulent tribes 
by the leaders of Persian revolution attained a 
notable succes. Towards Apiil of 1923, Rida Khan 
Sardar Sipah succeeded in disarming the Shah- 
sewan. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there were the following groups in Mnghan ; 

(1) Tarakama (Turkomans) 1,500 families of settlers; 

(2) Shakaki 8,000 families of nomad Kurds (r); 

(3) 10,000 families of Shah-sewan nomads. 

The Shakaki later withdrew into the inteiior of 
Persia. Before the Russian frontiei was closed, 
fourteen clans of Persian Shah-sewan, numbering 
3,500 families, anived in Russia, while 27 clans 
with 2,600 families remained in Persia. 

Before 1914 the position was as follows; In the 
canton of Mishkhm on the northern slopes of the 
.'dawalan [q, v.], N. E. E. of Ardabil, from which 
it is separ.ated by the liver Dodjukh (a tiibutary 
of the Kaia-su), there were over 5,000 hearths of 
the aiah-sewan divi.lcd into 37 clans gorerned by 
their hereditaiy chiefs. The latter in turn were 
subordinate to an Il-begl. The ghah-sewan of 
Mishkliin are nomads. Ihey spend the summer on 
the high pl.rteaux of S.iwalan and winter in Per- 
sian Mughan. 'I he limit of their migration is 
about 120 miles. On this stietch they have villages 
inhabited liy^ peas.rnts, who have come from the 
interior of Adharliaidjan, who till the soil, re- 
ceiving a third of the produce. 

The number of Shah-sewan in the c.anton of 
Ardabil was over 6,000 hearths divided into 12 
clans, whose chiefs did not have an 11-begi in 
common. Among these clans only two are nomad- 
they go to Mughan of the eastern lo.ad (P.arzand- 
bilasmun-). four clans are becoming settled 

the gates of wood”), especially in the S.E. 
o' " ' (the strongest clans are the 

lul.rdlu and Vurtci). In all there are over 11,000 
he.-ut is at Shah-sewan residing in the /„dr, ma/ oi 
.Aidaiiil and they must number at least 75,000 souls 

I he Shah-sewan are Shr.s. The conversion of 
\ unsur-padja, who was at first a .Sunni, is said 
to have taken place when Shah ‘Abbas passed 
through Mughan. Since then the house of Yunsur- 
padia has been legarded as an o.^/a/d (“Iiearth”) 

•iL Kotr l‘ nn oath, 

t he K-odja-beglu arc suspected of Sunni leanings. 

, ^ah-sewan consists entirely of saiA/s 

ShSh't'''^ ' naajority of noimads, the 

^Mnsewan are rather indifferent in matters of 

Sha-sewan does not differ 
rom the “Azan” dialect spoken by the rest of 
the population of Ardabil, but it is said that the 
i^argar also use a Caghatai dialect. 

clan A ‘S “tide between the 

descended" 

aescended from lateral lines. The hired peasanU 


who till the earth on behalf ot the tribes, are 
called haffirZifh ) (“companions”). 

The v^ah-sewan of Saw a. This group 
consists of two tribes: A. Baghdadi, 800 families 
living between Sawa ['!• v.] and Kiim and governed 
by an Il-khani and four Il-begi. The tribe is said 
to have come fiom t^iraz in the time of Shah 
'Abbas 1 . It consists of 14 clans: Kalavind (the 
most important), Kuselar, Kara koyunlu, Miikh- 
tabandlu, Yardjanlu, Ahmadlu, “^Ali kurtlu, Sat?lu, 
Kutlu, Kasfmlu, Suldiiz, llusein khanlu, Dugar, 
Nilkaz, Mahdilu; B. Inanlu, 1000 families win- 
tering between Teheran (Tihran) and Kum south of 
the river Karadj; summer quarters (5^ months from 
April) at Parwana in the province Khamsa (Zandjan). 

The tribe used to live in Mughan, whence they 
were transported by Nadir Shah (?) to Khamsa to 
form a bulwark against the incursions of the 
BUbas Kurds (cf. SAwnj bulak). 

Other groups. In the province of Khamsa 
[q. V.] the Doweiian, who dispute the power with 
the local Afshar, call themselves Shah-sewan ; they 
came from Mughan at the same time as the Inanlu. 
On the other hand, a tribe of this last mentioned 
name (Hadjdji Mirza Hasan Fasa’i, Fars-tiamayi 
Nasirl^ Tihran 1313, ii. 309: Il-i InallTi)^ mim- 
bering 5,000 families, forms a part of the confede- 
ration of the five tribes (Khamsa) in the eastern 
part of Fars. Of at least one of the 25 subdivisions 
of these Inanlu, viz. of the Guk«par, it is reported 
by Hasan FasaT that, after having proclaimed 
, themselves ^ah-sewan, i. e. “friends of the king 
; they had separated from the tribe 

flok-prir in the lime of Shah 'Abbas. Zain al- 
'Abidin ^irwanl mentions the existence of Shah- 
sewan even in Kabul and Kashmir where they 
had gone in consequence of tlie dispersion policy 
practised by Nadir-shah with regard to the Shah- 
sewan (cf. ]. Morier). 

B i b I i 0^^ r a p h y Iskandar Munshi [q. v.], 
Tanldi-i^Aiam arayi bbasi^Tihr^n^ I3i4ip- 
205, 218, 253--255, 365—366, 370, 762; Zain 
al-abidin ^irwani, Biistan aUsiyahat (written in 
1247/1831, publ. at Tihran in 1315), p- 3^6; 
Malcolm, The History of Persia^ London 1815, 
500, 543, 556, A\ith a reference to the Zubdat 
al-ta'<va>ildi (cf. Rieu, Cataloyte of the Persian 
AIss, in the British A/asenm^ iii. 1055 — 1056; 
the author is called Kama! ibn Djalal ' the history 
stops at 1063); Dupre, Voyai^e en Perse^ Paris 
1S19, ii. 453; J, Morier, Some account of the 
Iliyats^ y.R.G.S.^ vii, 1837, p. 230 — 242; A. 
Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- u. Abend/and^ 
Berliri 1887, ii. 364—365; ?. Horn, in Grund- 
riss d. Iran. FhH..^ ii. 583; P. Sykes, A History 
Persia., London 1915, ii. 260; Butkov, Ma- 
terial} po novoi istorii Kavhaza, St. Petersburg 
1869, li. 70; I. A. Ogranovic, Provintsii Persii 
Aidal'll i Sira/i in Zap. A'avkaz. Old. Geoi;r. 
OfaL, x/i., Tiflis 1876, p. 141 — 235; VI. Mar- 
kov, Sliah-sevan} na Muglutni., ibidem, xiv/i., 
1890, p. I — 61 ; (4_ Radde, Keisen an d. Per- 
sisch-Kuss. Grtnze^ Leipzig 1S86, i. 418 — 447 
(memoir by Ogranovic, genealogies of the Shah- 
sewan etc.); A. Iloutum-Schindler, Pastern Per- 
sian Irak, London 1896, p. 48; I,. Tigranov, 
Iz. obslestvenno-ekonomieeskikh oinoshenii V Persii, 
St. Petersburg 1909, p. 103 — 146; an article on 
the Shah-sewan publ. in 0 ,d cch Bild, 1913, 
p. 297 307, is cited in: Der Islam, xi., p. 97. 

(V. Minorsky) 
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SHAI^ (a-)^ ^ anything, in Arab a salat of two rak^a made if possible, at the 

algebra the name for the unknown quantity very spot where the Prophet performed them on 
in an equation. The exprobsion is first used in the the day of the taking of Mecca, is a pious act, 
Al'^ebra of Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarizmi w’hich is not a part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
(about 820) and probably goes back to the Indian but one from w’hich the pilgrims themselves hope 
vdz'iit-tuvat. In the mediaeval Latin translations, to acquire further merit although the people of 
it is translated by ?es^ latterly cattsa^ Ital. cosa^ Mecca seem to attach but slight importance to it. 
from which developed the name twj given to The dates of the public opening seem to have 

algebra. P. de Lagarde's attempt to tiace the x varied a little (Z^ PcU) Inage^ p. 60 but the 

of algebra to Shai^^ which has fimnd some ere- ceremony has remained unchanged. The za^itn 
dence among Orientalists^ is unienablo. alone has the key of the Holy House, the histoiy' 

Bibliography'. J. Kuska, Zvr alt. arab. of which I shall deal with below. When the 

Algtb/a u. Bec/ii'ahuast.^ p. 56 — 60; J. Tropfke, gangway ((larai//).^ which gives access to the 
Gesi'/i. d. FJi'mentar-Mathematik. 2, ii, \o(y sqq\ \ door which is above the ground level, has been 
H. Wieleitner, Das x der Mathcmatiher., Mitt. | put into position by the Shaibivin, their chief 
G.M.N..^ xvii. 1918, p. 82. (J. Rl'sKa) advances and, while he is inserting the key, one 

SHAIBA (Banu), the unme of the keepeis of his acolytes hides it from the gaze of the 

of the Ka'^ba {Sadana^ hadjaba') whose authority I faithful In the 12th centuiy (Ibn Djubair, p. 93: 
does not extend over the whole of the sanctuary j P'clcrinage.^ p. 59)1 held a black cloth (the 
{inasdjid al-haJdm')y nor even as far as the well 1 ^Abbasid colour) in his extended hands. In the 
of Zamzam and its annexes. They are the Banu thirteenth century (Nubir-i ^losiaw, p. 209), 

^aiba or ^aibiyln and have as their head a there was a curtain on the door which a 

zPini or shai^. ^aibi lifted to allow the za^Jm to pass and 

Modern works only give brief refeiences to J which he let fall again behind him. The Prophet 
them. Snouck Hurgronje gives the days on w’hich had veiled (^satara/iu) the door on opening it 
they open the door of the Ka^ba. He notes that (Va%ubT, ZlrV/Mi ed. Hout'^ma, ii. 61). In imi- 
they only admit the faithful on payment of a fee tation of the Prophet the za^lm enters alone or 
and quotes the witty Mecca saying : ‘"The B. j with 2 or 3 acolytes, prays the two ritual 

Shai'^ba are wreathed in smiles; this must be a : then opens the door to the public whose ad- 

day for opening the Ka'^ba’’. — They find a \ mission he regulates. The Persian pilgrim as well 
further source of revenue in the sale of scraps of as the Spanish made a visit to the Ka‘ba and 
the covering of the holy house, which is replaced 1 they have both noted the miracle, which allows 
every year by their care. The embroideied parts this very small building to hold at one time such 
reserved in theory for the sovereign are given , a large number of the faithful. >i 5 Mr-i Khosraw 
more or less gratuitously to the great personages counted 720 in it at the same time as himself, 
who repiesent him at Mecca and on the had^dj. '■ Ibn Djubair was particularly interested in the 

The remainder in accoidance with custom {Chro- ; Ka'ba and its hadjala. He was present at 

nik€ 7 i d. Stadt Mekka.^ iii. 72) is the peiquisite 1 the reception of Saif al-Islam Tughtekin, the 
of the ^aibiyin., who sell it in the little booths ' brother of Saladin (p. 146 and 147), on whose 
at the Bab al-Salam (Batanuni, p. 139), the ancient left hand the za%n of the ^aibiyin solemnly en- 
Bab B, Shai'‘ba, the principal gate of the mosque, tered the mosque; the ziFim Muhammad b. Is- 
They ah,o sell there the Hule brooms made of . ma'^il b. ^Ahd al-Rahman was his chief informant 
palm leaves, which are all alleged to have been ' (p. 81). He tells us that during his sojouin the 
used for cleaning the floor of the Ka'ba, a solemn . .\mir of Mecca, Mukthir, arrested the za^Im Mu- 
ceremony in which the greatest personages glory ' hammad and, accusing him of such baseness of 
in participating (Ibn Djubair, p. 138; Batanuni, conduct as was “unworthy of the guardian of the 
p. 109). They also have the charge and care of ' holy house”, confiscated his goods and set up in 
the offerings made by the faithful, which adorn the hi^ place one of his cousins, whom popular report 
interior of the holy house. This treasure comprisee ' accused of the same vices. Ihen some time alter, 
the most diverse objects, articles of gold and of 1 be saw' the za'lm Muhammad, after paying 500 
silver, precious stones, lamps richly adorned, ' dinars to the Amir, re-established in his office, 
foreign idols, the offerings of converts in distant ! strutting proudly before the gate of the Ka'ba 
lands. This treasure has regularly been plundered | (p. 163, 164, 166, 179). dhis act of violence 
by the Amirs of Mecca, by the governors, by its | docs not prove that there was any exact custom 
guardians and even by the ^aiblyin themselves which regulated the relations of the Amir with 
(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le P'clerirage., p. 57 ) ^^*ba. bnder al-Mutawakkil (S47 S61), 

although according to tradition, the grand-master j they sent delegates to the Caliph at Baghdad 
SRa'dba is said to have defended it against the j to assert, in opposition to the proposals of the 
attempts of the Caliph 'Omar {Usd al-ghdba., ' %ox^\wox of Mecca, their right to decide what 

iii. 8). They ha\e charge of the interior curtains j works it was necessary to undertake at the Kaba, 

of the Ka'ba. They had at one time the care of , the master of works sent by the Caliph was to 

the Alakam Ibrahim which w'as considered a de- ' apply only to them. W hen he came to make his 

pendence of the holy house; but do I not know | fir^t enquiry the master Ishak was, however, ac- 
what is the present rule. I compaiiied by the ha^aha sjiaibiyin.^ and also by 

The possession of these diverse functions by ' the governor, by pious individuals and by the 

the Shaibiyin is now so generally recognised that ] ^hib al-barid (cf. the art. barTd), “the postmaster , 
it attracts no attention. They evoked a more lively j in reality the redoubtable intelligence officei of the 
interest from earlier authors and especially from j sovereign {Chron. d. Stadt Alekka.^ i. 210/211), 
the pilgrims. The principal narratives are those j The privilege of the B. ^aiba is vety old; 
of Ibn Djubair in 1183 and of Nasir-i Khosraw the historians of the ninth centuiy Ibn 

in 1276. The visit to the Ka'ba accompanied by ' Ibn Sa'd, Ya'kubI and the compilers of collections 
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of hadiths confirm this; but they pile up proofs 
of its legitimacy in a way that makes one think 
it Mas recent and disputed. We know what ob- 
scuiity prevails in “spite of the texts” on the history 
of the “Arab kingdom” at the time when so many 
things Mere being organised of themselves. 

■According to tradition, Kosaiy, the ancestor of 
the Koraish, had reserved the guardianship of the 
Ka'ba {kiJjaba') for ‘Abd al-Dar and his descendants. 
-At the time of the conquest of Mecca, it was in , 
the hands of 'Othman b. Talha b. Abi Talha 'Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd a!-'( Irra b. 'Othman b. ‘Abd al- 
Uar (Tabari, iii. 237b; L’sd a/-^dlhi^ iii. 7 and 
372 etc). Ilin Su'd (Talaikat, v. 331) has a valiant 
story which casts doubts upon the near relation- 
ship of ‘Otjiman and Shaiba. while the genealogy- 
given by the zalut to Ibn Jjjubair (p. 81) inter- 
calates an ancestor Shaiba unknown to the other 
authors. '1 Ithman by a happy foresight was con- 
verted at al-IIodaibiya with other notable per- 
sonages ul Mecca, although several members of 
his family had perished at Uhud in the ranks of ' 
the Koiaish (Tabari, i. 1604; AghanT, xv. ii: Ibn 1 
Sa'd, v. 331 etc), (dll the day of the taking of \ 
Mecca, he accompanied the Piopliet to the Ka ba and ■ 
the latter demanded the key from him: in general 
the authorities say that he gave it up. but ac- , 
cording to one tradition (al-‘Aini, '««</./, iv. 609; 
C/n 1. 1S7), 'Oihrnan, a new convert, h.id ■ 

to get it from his mother, an infidel, who had i 
charge of it and who refused to give it up. 'OUi- ' 
mfin had to threaten to kill himself befoie her ■ 


eyes. Accoiding to another authority (C/irnnikcn^ 
i. 185), she heard in the couit-yard of the house 
the threatening voices of Abu B.akr and of =Omar 
before she decided to give it up (cf. Ibii Khaldrm, 
//'ct! , ii. 44). But another tradition which does 
not assume the conversion of 'Othman in the year 
8, shows him on the teirace of the KaTia holding 
the key in his hand and shouting to the Prophet: 
“If I were sure that he is the messenger of God 
I would not refuse it to him”. Ah climbed up, 
held i, liand out, took the key and himself opened 
the door; here '^Alid bias is evident (Rari, Ma- 

li. 4(10: Ralka^andi, iv. 264). 

The general tradition is that the Prophet, in 
possession of the key, opened the door and en- 
tered with '(Jthman, Bilal and Usama, prayed two 
m a spot which i, to-day held .s.acred and 
went out holding the key in his hand. At tiiis 
point the traditions differ once more in detail 
luit end m the restoration of the key to ‘Othm.rn ; 
according to one account, the Prophet either ori 
his own motion or licc.ruse of the appeals of al- 
■Ablias or of ‘Alp leant on the posts of the dooi 

sw 1 speech which ended; 

Kverything is under my feet except the si'dnna 
and the wUn,/ of the pilgiims, which are going 
to be restored to those to whom they belong”. He 
pve the sd\na to al-'Abbas and returned the 
key to Othimin; according to the other tradition, 
the 1 .ophet came out of the Ka'ba uttering vei.se 

wh °h t'? to an opinion 

winch ral.nr, (TaJ.lr, v. 86) accepts as only of 
secondary value, was reicaled at this moment and 
appjies to the Su/a„a and the Sd-dj-a (Vakut, 

But ‘(Jthnian, master of the sidami and of the key 
phet to Medina and died there m the year 42 


(662 — 663) or he was killed at Adjnadi'n in 13 
(634). No one mentions him further and authors 
take the precaution of making the Prophet say 
that he returned the sitiana to '^Othman and to 
Shaiba, and to the Danu Talha (Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, 
1. 138; Nawaui, p. 407; ^ V./, iii. 372; Chroniken^ 
i. 184). 

This attempt to make the cousin german of 
Shaiba b. ‘^Othman b. Abi Talha, be 
pre.sent at the taking of Mecca is unfortunate. 
Shaiba was not yet a Muslim, although some late 
authors have tentatively tiied to conveit him at 
the taking of Mecca. They are not able to escape 
the legend, which has grown up round the con- 
version of Shaiba at Honain a month later. Shaiba 
searches out the Prophet in the middle of the 
combat in order to take vengeance for the death 
of his father, who had been killed at Uhud by 
Hamza, but from the Prophet a light emanates 
causing him to lose heart. Muhammad puts his 
hand upon his heart and causes the demon to 
depart fiom him. Shaiba is converted (Va'^kubi, ii. 
64; Ibn Hisham, 845; Ibn SaM, v. 331 ; Tabari, 
AnnaUs^ i. 1661, 3; Usd^ iii. 7; Chroniken^ ii. 
46: etc.) and without the winters knowing w’hy, 
Shaiba becomes the keeper of the Ka^ba; all his 
family hasten to come to his assistance : his brother 
Wahb b, 'Othman, the sons of 'Othman b. Talha, 
those of Mu.safi b. Abi Talha who was killed at 
Uhud: “It is then”, concludes al-Azraki 
i. 67), “all the descendants of Abu Talha who in 
general exercise the hidjaba {Chroniken^ i. 67)”. 
Put accoiding to all the traditionists, it is Shaiba 
who is their chief. It is he who had the power 
to demolish the houses dominating the Ka'ba 
i^Chronikin^ lii. 15). It is he who came into con- 
flict with Mu'awiya about the sale of a house 
and who at the time of the second pilgrimage of 
the Caliph, not wi«jhing to be disturbed, sends 
his grandson Shaiba b. Djabir to open the door 
of the sanctuary (Chronikefi^ i. 89). It is* he who 
arbitrates between the two hadjd] chiefs, the par- 
tisan:^ of 'All and those of Mu'awiya (Tabari, 
AnnaUs^ 1. 3448 and iii. 2352; Murud/^ ix. 56/57); 
one of his sons 'Abd Allah or Talha was a 
victim of the “abominable” al-KasrI (Chroniken^ ii. 
37 i 38, 175 )- It is he who appears in one of the 
versions of the hadith where 'Alisha wishes to 
have the Ka'ba opened {Chrotiik€?t^ i. 220, 222, 
223). Ihere are discussions with 'Alisha w'hich 
settle that it ib lawful for the ^aibiyin to sell 
parts of the covering {kisiod) hut only for the main- 
tenance of the poor {^Chroniken^ i. 180, 182 and 
7 *^ 72; al-Kalkashandl, iv. 283); in spite of 

efforts of the makers of hadiths, the question 
is discussed by jurists and in 621(1224) al-Malik 
aI-Ka.mil, the nephew of Saladin, purchased from 
the ^aibiyiu for an annual fixed sum, the revenues 
that they drew from the opening of the Ka'ba 
and forced them to open it free of charge {Chro- 
niken^ h 266). ^aiba died in 57 (676 — 677) or 
under b. Mu'awiya (Tabari, Anna/es. iii. 

2378: Ibn SaM, V. 331; fW, iii. 8 ). 

I he tradition which gave to the Shaiblyin the 
iiija a of the Holy House is an ancient one. It 
the name of the archway, 
"f ’ ^sjde Zamzam, marks the ancient boundary 
01 the wall of the masdjid al-hayani. When the 
ornier a been enlarged, the new gate, called 
a e time Bab al-Salam, which was in a 

me wi the Ka ba and the ancient arcade, was 


in. 

the 
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called in its luin Bab Bam ^haiba p. ' one made by Abu Miisa al-IIamid. The book 

132 and 133). But for lhii> institution as for many is not a lexicon as the biographers would have 
others the period when it was C'^tablished and us believe, though in a rough way the words are 
merged in an anti-Islamic institution, remains arranged in four chapters comprising words com- 
ob^cure. mencing with the first four letteis of the al- 

Bibliography'. See the works cited in the phabet. There are frequent eirors due to the 

aiticle. _ _ ((lAUDEFROY-Dr.MOMiiYXEs) author himself. The paiticular value of the book 
al-SHAIBANI, Anr 'Amr Ishak l. Mikar, , lies in the fact that it is a large collection of 
who, accoiding to Aim Man-^ur al-A/haii, had the expressions peculiar to certain tribes; on the 
nickname al-Ahwas, was <lescended from Persian first 27 pages no less than thirty different tribes 
Country gentry, but being a client of some being mentioned, and there is not the least doubt 

person of the tribe of Shaiban wa-^ called al-Shai* that Abu "^Amr extracted the unu^^ual words from 
Lam. He was the forem<3st of the Kiifl the So old Dnoan^ of Aiab tribe> which he 
grammarians. We are told that he was called had collected. This is evident when he quotes 
al-^aibanl because he was in>tructor to tho^e e. g. the poet Kuthaiyir four times in succession, 
sons of the caliph Ilarun al-RnTiid who were A diligent seaich in the Li^an ab reveals 

under the care of Vazid b. Maz\ad al-Shaibani. also that the book ha<l not l-een used by the 

The date of his birth can only be ascertained lexicographers whose works form the basis of 

vapproximately, but if the age at which he is said that work. The authorities and poets quoted arc 
to have died is coirect, he must have been born in many cases not cited eBcwheie and I hope to 
shortly after the year 100 (719 — 720). The date prepare an edition of the complete work, which 
of his death is also uncertain, the years 205, 206 is the greatest monument of the Kulic school 
and 213 being given; the latter dale is pro- of grammarians. 

bably correct, as he is said to have died on the Biographers mention in addition the following 

same day as the poet Abu ’l-'Atahiya and the W'ork^, of Abu all of which seem to be lost: 

singer Ibrahim al-MawMli wh') died in that year. Qhar'ih iiI>Musan>iaj\ KitZib al’KhaH. Gha)lb al- 
Abu ^A-mr wajs not only celebrated Ui. a giamniarian, HaditJi., KitZib al~Kiitt~ib. Kitab al-Lii^at and 
but has also the reputation of a trustw orthy trans- especially the A 7 a 7 /' <7/-A77ri’£7i///-. a miscellany w hich 
mittei of traditions {hodlfli)., and is quoted an has been fieely extracted, generally without acknow- 
authority in the Musnad of Ahmad 1 ). Hanbal. ledgment, by later authois. Among his most pio- 
He studied under the most cclebiated masters of ' imnent pupiB were ihe Kufi grammaiians ThaBal^ 
the Kufi school and spent a long time among 1 Ibn al-SikkIt, Abu ‘^Ul)aid al-Kasim b Sallam and 
the nomad Arabs collecting [metry and linguistic his owm son "^Amr. d'he indices of the Miifadda^ 
data. In later life he removecl to Baglidad. Karlier /?rt 7 / and the XakZi id give us only a faint idea 
in life he compiled his large collection of thepoctiy of how often he is quoted a^ an authority for tlie 
of the Arabic tribes. This collection, which has not ' cailier literature. Kali mentions him several times, 
been preseivej to us, contained the poems of some e. g. i. 136, 21 1 and 23S. 

eighty tribes and was extensively used by later B i b I i 0 a p h y\ Ibn al-Nadim. Fihrist.^ p. 

editors of ancient Arabic poeir). We find his name 6S; al-Zubaidi. TabakZit al-B uhZit^ in RS.O.^ viii. 

legularly mentioned, especially when poems are *45 1 al-Anbaii, Buzhat., p. 120 — 125^ Aakut, 

cited which were not known to other grammarians. Jr^iid^ ed. Margoliuuth in ii. 233; 

He surpassed his colleagues, with the exception Ibn l^allikan, S3, Cairo 13*0, 1. 65: Ibn 
of Abu ^Ubaida, in taking an interest al^o in the Hadjai, Tahdhib., Haidarabad 1327, xii. 1S3; 

historical allusions found in ancient poems, about al-SuyuU, Bughyat.^ p. 192 ; Flugel, Die gram- 

which many others, like the Ba-,rian al-A-ina'^i, matisch^n SJiuleii^ 139— 142; Brockelmann, 
^eem to be particularly ignorant 01 uninteiested. (!'■ Krfnrow) 

Although a pious man, he was at times addicted to at.-SHAIBANI, Aiu’ x\it.ah MUH.AXtM.vi) 

diink. It is not surprising that he give.s at times R- ai.-Hasan R. 1 ‘.\RKAD, Mawla of the Banu 
■u good faith spurious poems as genuine, as for Shaiban, a Ilanafi jurist, born at \\ a-'it in 
instance the 66th poem m the J^lzoZiii of al-A'^^fi 132 ( 749 / 750 )* B.ruuglit up m al-Kufa. he studied 
(ed. Cieyer), where the borrowings from the Kiir-an at the early age of fouiteen under Abu Hanifa, 
aie too evident. Only one of his works has come under whose influence he devoted himself to my. 
down to us, the A'l/Zib aR/^'l/ii, which was in- At twenty he is said to have lectured in the mos- 
tended to be a dictionary of the Arabic language que of al-Kufa. He extended liis knowledge of 
but was never completed. No doubt the KilZih hadit]l under Sufyan al-JJiawri (d. i6i), al-Aw'za 1 
Aifi of al-Khalil b. Ahmad had given him (d. * 57 ) others and especially Mahk b. Anas 
the impulse hjr this undertaking. It is ananged (d. I 79 )i "'hose lectuies he attended fot over 
according to the ordinary Arabic alphabet, but three years in Medina. His tiaining in Fikh, how- 
pnly completed to the letter djlm. It is pieserved ever, he owed mainly to Abu Yusuf, but he soon 
in a unique copy in the library of the Escorial began to threaten the laser’s piestige by his own 
and being one of the earliest books in the Arabic lecture-,, so that Abu \ usuf tiled to get him a 
language deserves special study (brief description ludgeship in Syria or I'-gypt, which, howevei, al- 
in Cat. Derenbourg, NX 572). ’^aibani declined. In 176 ( 792 / 793 ) was con- 

His biographers tell us that he w'ould not dictate suited by the Caliph Haiun al-Ka^id in the 
his Kitab al-Djiin to anyone nnd thnt in consequence affair of the Zaidi imam \ali)a b. Abd Allah. 
Copies Were taken only after his death. The scribe of ! C)u this occasion he lost the Caliph s favour through 
the Escorial MS. whom I have not identified so far, i his owm fault and became suspected ot being a 
belongs to a much older period than is stated 1 supporter of the 'Alids ( I abari HI, 619 - Kardari II, 
i^y Derenbourg; he used a copy made by the, 163 siiqb). He w*as, it is true, like^some of his 
S^'ammarian al-Sukkari [q. v.], but as some leaves teachers a Murdji i (Ibn Kutaiba, p. 30* , 

'vere missing in that copy he compared it with ' ^ahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. lo8), but he seems 
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to have kept clear of Shi'a activities (Fihiist, p. 
204). It was not till 180 (796) at the earliest — 
in this year Harun made al-Rakka his capital 
(Tab., iv. 645) — that Harun made him kadi of 
al-Rakka. After his dismissal (187 = 803) he 
stayed in Baghdad till the Caliph commanded him 
to accompany him on his journey to Khurasan 
(l8g = S05) and appointed him Kadi of Khnnasan 
(according to Abu Hazini (d. 292) in Kardari ii, 
147). He died there in the same year at Ranbu- 
waih, near al-Raiy. 

He belonged to the moderate school of rn'y 
and sought to base his teaching wherevei possible 
on hadiths. He was also considered an able gram- 
marian. .\mong his pupils are mentioned the imam 
al-Shafi'i [tj. V.], who nevertheless wrote a polemic 
against him {Kitab a!-KaJcl V/iT Muhammad b. al- 
Haatn in K. al-Umm^ Cairo 1325, vii. 277 sqq.'). 
It is to Shaibani and Abu Yusuf that the llanafi 
Afadhhab owes its first spread of populaiity. His 
writings, which have had frequent commentaries 
made on them, are the oldest that enable us to 
judge the teachings of Abu Hanifa, although they 
differ in many points from the ideas of Abu 
I Ltnifa. The most important are ; Kitab a/-A;/ ft 
l-FurTf or al-Mabsut', K. al-DJamf al-kablr', K. 
al-D^amf ai-sa^lr (pr. Bulak 1302 on the margin 
of Abu Yusuf, A'. ai-Kharai^)-, A'. al-Siyar a!- 
kalnr (pr. with the commentary of al-Sara^si in 
4 vol., IlaidarSbad 1335—1336), A". al-Athar 
(lith. in India). 

We also owe to him an edition, with many 
critical additions, of the Mnwaud’ of his teacher 
Malik b. Anas, which differs widely from the usual 
version (cf. Goldziher, Muh. StuJiin^ ii. 222, sq,-^ 
now piinted in Kazan, 1909). ’ | 

Pihlio gr aph y : Ibn SaM, Tabakal^ ed. 
Sachati, \ii)ii. 78 (synopsis in*. Ibn Kutaiba, j 
A. al-Ma''aiif^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 251 ; al-Tabari, I 
ed. de Goeje, iii. 2521; al-Nawawi, Biograph. \ 
dictionary^ p. 104); Fihrist, p. 203 sq. — The 
later sources are more legendary in character: 
al-Khatib al-15aglidadi, Ta^rikh in al-Sam'ani, 
A. a!-.4nsab, G.M.S., xx. fob 342V and al-Nawawi, 
p. 103 sqq.-, al-SarakhsI. .S/zur/i a/-S/>ar 
Introduction : Ibn Khallikiin, fffiryfirj'u/, i. 433JU,: 
al -Kardari, Matiakib al-fmdm al-d^zam., Haidar- 
abad 1321, 11. 146—167 (uses old sources)- 
Ilm Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel, N'o. 159 _ Par- 
ser de Meynard, Kothc sur Moh. b. Hasan in 
7. -A, 4. Ser., XX. 1S52, p. 406—419; Flugel, 
Hasson dor hanafit. Kechtsgcleht ten. p. 283* 
Himitroff, Asih-Schaibam und seen corpus iuris 
ID M.S O.S.As.^ xi. 190S, p. 75—98; Brockel- 
a";,,?' ' 1'^' ^'Z* (HEFrENING) 

^AIBANI, Ai’.u Nasr Fath-Am.ah Khan 
o Kasljan, a Persian poet of the xi.xth century, 
lbs father Muhammad Kazim was the son of the 
Muhammad Sam KhSn who had been goveinor 
successfully against the 
npad Turkomans and was fond of the society 
of men of distinction. The poet lived at the court 
of Muhammad Shah and then retired from the 

tTed 

m honour of his p.atron Nasir al-l),„ f4ah the 
Bibliography. Rida Kuli Khan, Medq/mak 


al-fusahUy Teheran 1295, ii. 224 — 245; E. G. 

Browne, Persian Literature in AToderri Times^ 

p 344* __ (Cl. Huart) 

SHAIBANIDS, descendants of the Mon- 
gol prince Shaiban, a brother of Batti Khan 
[q. V.]. The names of the twelve sons of Shaiban 
and their earlier descendants are given by Ra^Td 
al'Din i^Djami^ al- Taivarikh^ ed. Blochet, p. 114 
sqq.^ with notes by the editor from the anonymoub 
J/z/zre al-AnsTib'^ on its importance as a source 
see \V. Barthold, Tiirkestcin v epokJin inongolskago 
na^estuiya^ ii, 56). Later writers give information 
on Shaiban and his descendants which is more 
legendary than historical ; the bias of these tales 
is decided by the political conditions of the coun- 
tries concerned. For example, Utemish Hadji, 
writing in Kh^arizm under Shaiban! rule, tells how 
Cingiz-'^an heaped distinctions on his grandson 
Shaiban at the same time as Batu, but paid no 
attention to their brother, Tughai Timur* in con- 
trast to this Mahmud b. Wali, writing in Bukhara 
under the rule of the descendants of Tughai Timur, 
says that Bahadur, son and successor of Shaiban, 
always regarded the descendants of Tughai Timur 
as his suzerains. {Zap. xv. 231 and 256). 

According to Abu ’1-Ghaz! (ed. Desmaisons, 
p. 181), Batu granted his brother ^aiban the land 
between his own territory and that of his eldest 
biother Orda-I£en; the land between the Irghiz 
and Ural mountains and along the east bank of 
the Yayil< was allotted him as summer residence 
and the lands on the S?r-Darya and the lower 
course of the Cu and Sarf-Su as winter residence. 
These statements are in general corroborated by 
the account of I’lano Carpini, a contemporary of 
the three brothers (Engl, transl. by W. W. Rockhill, 
Hakl. Soc., Ser. ii., N®. iv. p. 15). 

According to Abu ’1-Qhazi, the sovereignty in 
the house of Shaiban regularly passed from father 
to son for several generations; the names of the 
princes concerned were Bahadur, DjaCi Bugha, 
Badakul, Ming-Timur and Fhlad. After the death 
of the latter his kingdom was divided between his 
two sons, Ibrahim and 'Arabshah, but the brothers 
remained together. Their summer-quarters were on 
the upper Yayik, their winter abode on the lower 
Sir-Darya. 

On the other hand, according to both the 
JiTu izc al-Ansab and the 'TatikJi-i Abu 'I- A haii - 
Ahanl.^ the sovereignty immediately before the 
accession of Abu ’1-^iair (a grandson of Ibrahim) 
was in another line, the descendants of Fulad’s 
brother Tunga; according to the MtPizz.^ in 829 
(Nov. 1425/1426) there was ruling there a prince 
named Vumaduk /in the Tarthh-i Abu ’'L Kh av 
A//rt«7 : Djumaduk), a great-grandson of Tunga, al- 
though his father Sufi was still alive. For the names 
of the two brothers Ibrahim and “^Arabshah, the 
ancestors of the later rulers of Ma wara al-Nahr 
and Kh^'arizm, the Ozbeg used the compound Isa- 
Arab (according to Abu ’1-Cihazi,p. 182). The people 
ruled by the descendants of the two brothers called 
themselves ( )zbeg, presumably after the famous 
ruler of the Golden Horde under whom the rule 
of Islam on the Volga was definitely established. 

The conquest of Ma wara al-Nahr by the Ozbeg 
took place under Muhammad ^ah Bakht or Shah! 
Beg (also Shaibak Beg) known as a poet under 
the name ^mbani, which is also frequently given 
Mm by historians, a grandson of Abu T-Khair. 
Ihe capital Samarkand was occupied by him 
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tuUMidh the end of the year 905 fi50o) and ' 
definitely the next year. After Shaibaoi had fallen ! 
in battle against ^ah I^mabb the founder of the , 
modem Persian kingdom, at Merw (Ramadan 27, 
916— November 29, 1510). Babur succeeded for 
a brief period in restoring the rule of the Timunds 
in Ma wara al-Nahr, but he was defeated in 918 
(1512) and had to abandon Bukliara and Samar- 
kand and in 920 (15 14) also his la>t possessions 
in Ma wara al-Nahr (cf. barer). Ma wara al- j 
Nahr now remained under the rule of the ^ai- ! 
banids (as descendants of Shaiban and not of ■ 
SliaibanT, after whose death the suzerainty passed 
not to his sons, but to other princes of the house 
of Abu d-iyiair) or Abu * 1 -Khaiiid.'. (Iloworth, 
History of the Mongols^ li., 1880. p. 6S6 
Cf. the names and dates of the members in Lane- 
Poole, Moham 77 iadan Dy 7 iasties^ 1894 (21925). N®. 
98; additions and corrections in the Rushan trans- 
lation by \V. Barthold ; and a few additional facts 
in \V. Wyatkin, Sf? arocyiaya KTiizka Sii 77 wrk. Ohlast.^ 
vi. 242 sq, from the inscriptions on the tomb of 
the Shaibanids in Samarkand. On the most im- 
portant ruler of this house, \-\bd Allah, cf. the 
article allah b. ISKAXDAR ; on the latter’s 

father, cf. the article iskandar. Central Asiatic • 
sources always give as the last ruler of Ma wara i 
al-Nahr the son and succes?or of '^Ahd Allah., j 
“^Abd al-Mu^min, e. g. .Abu ‘ 1 -Ghazh p. 1S3: Mu - 1 
hammad Yusuf al-Munshi in J. Senkowski. Supple- \ 
i 7 ie 7 it a Vhistoire ge 7 icreilc des Hii 72 s. etc., p. 30: | 
Mahmud b. Wall in W. Barthold, Zap., xv. 260; | 
Welyaminow-Zernow in his work on the coins of | 
Bukhara and Khlwa also calls 'Abd al-Mu'min I 
the last T^an of the house of the Shaibanids j 
{Trud^ Vast. Oid. A 7 'kh. Obshc.. iv., 1S59, p. [ 
402); also W. Barthold, under Aub allah k. is- I 
Kandar. On the other hand, in i\\c Ta 7 -lklLd'^J/a 77 i 
Ara-i 'Abbasi of Iskandar Munshi, a successor to 
Abd al-Mu''min is given, namely Pir Muhammad, 
“a relative of “^Abd Allah and a prince of the house 
of Djani-Beg*’. This statement is quoted by Wei- j 
yaminow-Zernow in his latei work on the Tzars of ! 
Kasimow {flrudl.^ etc., x. 345 sqq') and this Khan j 
identified with Pir Muhammad b. Sulaiman,a grand- | 
son of I^anl-Beg, mentioned in the ^Abdal!ah- 7 i 7 i 77 ia. 
Pir Muhammad was soon overthrown by BakI 
Muhammad, the founder of the new (Astrakhan) 
dynasty, taken prisoner and killed (end of 1007 
~ June/July^ 1599 )* Therefore m Howonh (ii. I 
739 ^qq-) and Lane-Poole the history of the Shai- 
banids ends not with CAbd al-Mu^min, but with ’ 
Fir Muhammad II. I 

^^este^n European and Russian scholars restiict ; 
the term ^aibanids to the rulers of Ma wara al- ; 
Nahr, and do not apply it to the rulers of ' 

nzm. although the descendants of ^ailian ruled ! 
for a considerable time in Khwarizm. l:^h''‘Srizm, ’ 
like Ma wara al-Nahr, was conquered by Shaibani ; 
(Ivabp I 21, 9 ll = z\ug. 22, 1505), 

After the death of ^ail)ani, it passed not to 
Babur, but directly to the Persians. Soon afterwards | 
(according to Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi, p. 197, as early as 
the year of the sheep 1511, — the Hidjra date j 
9*1 given is certainly wrong) the Persians were | 
nven out by another branch of the house of | 
iJiaiban, the descendants of 'Arabshah. KEi«'aiizm 
lemained under the rule of this d\ nasty till the \ 
^nd of the seventeenth century; on one of the | 
ast rulers, Abu ' 1 -^azi and his historical work, see | 
Ihe article abu 'l-^azI bahadur khan. The son 1 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


and successor of Abu ' 1 -Ghazi, Anusha Khan 
(1663 — 1687) also had considerable power ; after the 
conquest of Meshhed, he took the title ‘^Shah” ; 
from this the great canal, which he dug and 
which still exists, takes the name ^Shahabad”. He 
was followed by his two sons. Khudadad and 
Muhammad Erenk; the year of the latter's death 
is usually given as 1099 (1687/16SS): in the still 
unpublished history of Mu’nis. the historiographer 
of KK^'anzm, 1106 (1694/1695) is given. After 
this for a considerable period theie was no longer 
a dynasty until the foundation of the house or 
Kunghrat. The Ozbeg aristocracy installed as rulers 
only for periods princes of the line of Cingiz Khan. 

On the history of the ^aibanids of Kh^'arizm. 
cf. especially Howorth, History of the Mongols.^ 
11. 876 — 905; Weselowski, Ocerk isferiko-geografi- 
Icskikh s-io^cd' eniy o Kh ivi7isko7}i Khaastve, 1877, 
p. 101 — 157; S. Lane-Poole. The Mcha}7iTnada7i 
Dy7iasties., N^. loi and the genealogy in the 
Russian translation by W. Barthold, p. 304. 

According to -Abu 'i-Ghazi, p. 177, the princes 
of Siberia driven out by the Russians about 1003 
(1594/1595), were also descendants of ^aiban. 

(W. Barthold) 

SHAIBANI KHAN._Aeu ’l-Fath Muhammad. 
also called ^ahl Beg Uzbek, or better Shah Beg 
Khan Uzbek and also Shaibak, a corruption of 
Shahbakht, a name given him by his grandfather 
-Abu l-Khair (the knnya Abu ’ 1 -P'ath is only found 
on his coins), Khan of the Uzbeks and con- 
queror of Transoxiana, over which he 
reigned from 906 (1500/1501) to 915 (1509/1510). 
Born in 855 (1451) the son of Shah Budak and 
Ak Kiizi Begum, in 873 (146S) he lost his father, 
who was surprised and decapitated by Yunus, 
Khan of Mongolia, who had come to the help of 
the Kazaks [q. v.]. Entrusted to the guardianship 
successively of the Atabek Uighur Khan, the Emir 
Karacln Beg and Kasim, P^an of Astrakhan, in 
the troubled period that followed the death of 
Abu 'LIGiair, he waited till he had sufficient fol- 
lowers to avenge his father. He attacked and 
defeated Burke Sultan, whom a devoted follower 
endeavoured to save at the cost of his own life, 
but Burke was soon discovered and put to death. 
Defeated near Sabran by Iranci, son of DjanI Beg, 
Shaibani took refuge in Bukhara, then in Samar- 
kand. The Khan of the Manguts (Noghais) MUsa, 
prorni'-ed him the sovereignty of Kipcak [q. v.], 
but did not fulfil his promise, saying that the 
people were opposed to it. Resuming the struggle, 
Shaibani defeated the Kazak Barandak, was defeated 
by Mahmud Sultan, son of Djani Beg, and received 
the hospitality of the Emir of Kh"'arizm, “^Abd 
al-Khalik P'irUz Shah. 

In the struggle between zVhmad Mirza Khan of 
Transoxiana and Mahmud Khan of Mongolia, 
Shaibani declared for the former, but by his 
defection at the battle of^irr (893 = 1488) secured 
the victory of Mahmud, entered the latter’s service, 
and received from him the town of Turkistan, again 
defeated Barandak, but failed in his siege of 
Urgendj ,(Khiwa). The people of Sabran, having 
rebelled, replaced their governor by Mahmud, 
bi other of Shaibani, but handed him over to the 
Kazaks, who laid siege to the town. MahmUd es- 
caped, rejoined his brother who was besieging Yasi, 
the governor of which, Mazid Tarkhan, was made 
prisoner: restored to liberty, Mazid made an al- 
liance with the Kazaks against Shaibani, who had 

iS 
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previously offered him hi^ services. Peace was 
concluded with Barandak, who besieged Otrar, 
which was defended by Muhammad Timur, son 
of iNIahmud Sultan ; the treaty was sealed by a 
marriage. 

Entering Transoxiana in 900 (1494/1495), Shai- 
bani four years later was master of almost the 
whole of this region as well as of Khoiasan : m 
906 (1500), the conquest was completed. Eaisonkor 
Mirza, the Timurid sovereign of Samarkand, having 
demanded his assistance against Babur in 904/905 
(1498/1499), he came, but withdrew on seeing 
the enemy in force and went to raise a laige 
army of mercenaries with which he took Samar- 
kand, abandoned successively by Babur and bv 
Sultan b\li, brother of Baisonkor, in 906. Zuhra 
Begum, mother of Sultan SAlr, is said to have 
offered to hand over the town to Shaibani if he 
would promise to marry her. The town was taken 
by assault. Kh"’ad]a Vahya, who defended it, was 
executed with his sons and Sultan 'All is said to 
have met the same fate. According to another 
story. Sultan b-\li was killed by Shaibani. He is 
also said to have been accidentally killed. 

Aided by the inhabitants, Babur regained Samar- 
kand^ by a bold stroke. .-^11 the country rose and 
the Uzbeks were massacred. ShaibaiiT, who only 
retained Bukhara and the neighbourhood, resumed 
the offensive some months later, seized Kaia Kul 
and Dabiisi, inflicted a disastrous defeat on Babur 
at Sar-i Pul [q. v.] and starved Sam.iikaiid into 
surrender. By the terms of the capitulation. Khan- 
zada Be.gum. sister of Babur, was to mairy the 
victor. 

In 908 (1502/1503), Shaibani quairelled with 
his protector, Mahmud bultan. laid waste the region 
of^ Shahrujihiya and Tashkent and left it before 
Babur arrived. After a raid against Uratipa, he 
gave his assistance to Sultan Ahmad Tambal, who 
had rebelled against .Mahmud Siihan, and lecogni.sed 
^aibani as suzerain of Faighana, Not strong enough 

to engage in battle, the enemy army stole aw.ay. 
SJjaibani surpri.sed it and scattered it near Akhsl. 
Babur escaped, but .Mahmud Sultan and his brother 
Ahmad weie made prisoners. ’ They were well 
treated, but h.ia to agree to the cession of Tashkent 
and Miahrukhiya, to the incorporation of 30.000 
of their subjects in the army of Shaibani and to 
several marruages with the family of the conqueror. 
Returning to Ins estates. Mahmnd Siilian died soon 
alter, poisoned, he .said, by Shaibani. ’ 

In the same year took place .sevei’al expeditions 
ID Bie south of Transoxiana, in which Khiisravv 
^ah of the KipCak, had taken several towns. 
B.alkli. which was governed by the Timurid Badi' 
al-/,am,in was besieged. Ahmad Tambal had en- 
t^renched himself in Andiflj.aii; obliged to surrender 
he was executed with his brotheis, but pillaging 

as foibidden. .pusraw .Shah (led without lighting, 
leaving Shinn Uahra to succumb in Ilisar after a 
heroic les, stance, and abandoned Kundiiz, which 
had supplies to last for twenty year's. 

In 911 (1505) Shaibani set out to conquer 

h arum with an army of 30,000 former siilijects 
undisciplined and dange ous, 
vvhom he tried to set at variance by suppLsing 
th ir chiefs Besieged for ten monlhs, Urgeiidf 

In r I "-us 

too late mh / Siah,' arriving 

ivicik Ki was made governor of 


Kh^arizm^ and the relatives of Shaibani were given 
important posts. 

Xe\t year ^aibanl repelled the incursions ot 
the Kazaks. The Kipcak at that time had two 
rulers; one tie y«/v, Barandak, who died in exile 
in Samarkand, the other Je facto^ Kasim Beg. The 
latter was so dreaded that the rumour of his ar- 
rival caused a panic in the Uzbek army. At the 
end of 912 (spring of 1 507), Shaibani took the 
offensive against the kingdom of Herat. Husain 
Baikara summoned the help of his sons, who hur- 
ried up, except Muzaffar Mirza, but he died soon 
afterwards. Coming to the help of the Tlmiirids, 
Babur, indignant at their apathy and their rival- 
ries, soon left them. Crossing the Oxus, Shaibani 
entered Andikhud, which was surrendered by Shah 
Mansur Bakh^i, defeated Baba Khaki and routed 
Dhu 'l-Nun Arghun. who was put to death. The 
Timurids fled to Herat, but left it in a few hours, 
leaving their harems and treasures in the palace 
of Ikhtiyar al-Din. ^aibanl entered Herat on 
Muharram il, 913 (May 24. 1507), and levied a 
contribution of 100.000 ta/ighas on it, but reas- 
sured the inhabitants by his humanity. Two or 
three weeks later, he eutered the palace. Falling 
; madly in love wuth Khanzada Khanum, wife of Mu- 
I zaffar Mirza, he married her by force, without even 
observing the legal interval. Troops were sent in 
all diiections against the Timurids, who were tracked 
1 down and put to death: Badi' al-Zaman alone 
; escaped, ihiough the protection of Shah Isma il. 

1 Two years were occupied in new expeditions 
I against the Kazaks, a demonstration against Kabul 
I and the siege of Kandahar, held by Nasir Mlran- 
! shahl, which had to be abandoned. At this time 
j v^aibanl massacred the Dughlat princes, Sa'id 
j Caghatai, Mahmud I^an, and hu six sons, Mu- 
I hammad Husain Mirza, etc. (914 == 150S/1509). 
Then posing as the champion of the Siinna^ he 
next year summoned ^ah Ismahl to return to 
orthodoxy. The Persian luler paid no heed to his 
threau and protested against the aggressions of 
J the Lzbeksj Shaibani then sent him a dervish’s 
ka^kul (wooden bowlj and ironically invited him 
I to follow the profession of his ancestors. Shah 
j Isma'll promised to go on a pilgrimage to Meshhed, 

I where he would meet his adversary, and at once 
1 took the oftensive. Shaibani at this time was busy 
I putting down a revolt at Firuzkuh; the Kirghiz 
j had ju-it inflicted a disastrous defeat on his son 
, Muhammad Timur, and Shaibani took refuge be- 
. hind the walls of Marw. There he received an 
! ironical letter from ^ah Uma^il on his way to 
meet his adversary, who had not kept his promise 
, to come to attack him in his own country. The 
; battle was fought on the banks of the Murghab, 
Suirounded by 17,000 Persians, who had destroyed 
j bridges, the Uzbeks, having lost half their 
fighting men. succumbed after a desperate struggle. 

I ^‘'i*bani left the field to die of his wounds in an 
! abandoned farmhouse. It has been said that his 
skull, mounted in gold, became Shah Ismahl’s 
: drinking cup. that the skin of his head, stuffed with 
straw, was sent to Bayazid II, and his right hand 
to Aka Rustam, piince of Mazandaran, who had 
always W'anted his support. His tomb in the ma- 
drasa, which he had founded some months before 
m Samaikand, became a place of pilgrimage. The 
most probable date of his death is Sha'ban 29, 
915 (December 2, 1510). Cf. BUdur Name, transl. 
Beveridge, p. 350 note. 




^aibaul has rightly been leproached fur his 
complete lack of scruples and for his cruelties; 
he only thought of extending his dominions and 
for him the end justified the means. But he was 
not the unlettered and boastful barbarian, extra- 
vagant and coarse, that Babur shows us, giving 
lessons to theologians, correcting the works of 
artists and having his own bad veises recited be- 
fore an audience {Babur Name, ed. Beveridge, p. 
206b and transl. p. 325 — 326). He knew Persian 
and Arabic well and has left notable productions 
in Turki. His official poet, Mulla Bina'i, had abi- 
lity. He helped and encouraged men of letters, 
artists and scholars, sought their society and foun- 
ded several raadrasas. The last of the founders of 
great eiiyiires to arise in Central .\sia, Shaibani 
brought Uzbek power to its apogee: his successor, 
Kuckundji Khan, was able to restore it again and 
successfully resist the Persians and Babur: but the 
death of Shaibani, with the separation of the Shi'is 
of Persia from the Sunnis of Transoxiana, marks 
a far-reaching change in the situation in Central 
Asia (cf. Vambery, Gesch. Ecchara's li. 64). 

Shaibani had married Mir Nigar Caghat.ai, 
daughter of U unus Khan. I^anzada Khanum. whom 
Shah Isma'il sent back to her brother Babur with 
great honour and Zuhra Begi, who handed over 
Samarkand to him. In addition to Muhammad 
Timur, he had a son Khurram, who died young. 

B ib I iogra f hy : Mlrkh^and, Ra-ojdat al-^fa^ 
vii. 61, sqq,\ Khwandamir. Habib al-Siyar, iii. 
284 sqq.\ Baber, Mimoires, years 906 up 10915; 
This work, often biassed, has a much needed 
complement in the Ta'rtkh-t RashtJl of Mirza 
Muhammad Haidar Dughlat (cf. especially p. 
It6 — 123, 158 — 169, 175 — i8o, 190 — 2H and 


frequently the sense of supreme chief, especially 
among the royal pretenders seeking to revive Arab 
traditions. Thus in the fourth (tenth) century the 
reformer Abu Yazid calls himself Shaikh al-Mu- 
minin, i. e. Shaikh of the Believers {Dozy , Bayan, 
i. 225, transl. Fagnan, i. 315), Ibn Battuta (ii. 
288 — 289) mentions a governor of a town with 
this title. It is also the title of the governor of 
Medina Shaikh al-Haram. Ibn Khaldun (Mokad- 
dima. ii. 14 and 165 of the transl.) tells us that 
at the Hafsid court of Tunis the first minister, 
regent of the empire, who appointed all the offi- 
cials was called Shaikh of the Almohads. Muham- 
mad, the founder of the Wattasid dynasty took 
the title al-Shaikh as did Muhammad al-Mahdl 
founder of the dynasty of Sa'di Sherlfs. 

The title, at the present day, at once a term 
of polite address and a sign of importance, re- 
spected, venerated, which all who govern, ad- 
minister or hold a share of public authority are 
happy to have, whether in the spiritual or political 
sphere, in the mystic as well as the social life, 
is borne with unconcealed pride. It is given to 
the head of a family, to the politic.al head of the 
section of a tribe called dwar (in North Africa) 
and comprising a group of common origin. It is 
given to high dignitaries of religion, to teachers, 
scholars, to men of religion without distinction 
of age, to all persons respected for their office, 
their age or their morals. Thus we have the 
Shaikh al-Islam, the title of the Grand Mufti, the 
Pontiff of Islam, the Shaikh al-Din, Minister of 
Religion, Shaikh al-Madlna, Chief of police, .Shaikh 
al-Balad, the mayor of a town. Al-Bukharl and 
Muslim are the two Shaikhs par excellence (Ibn 
Khaldun, Hokaddima, ii. 165); the official leader 


221 — 237); Mrs. Beveridge also calls attention 
to the Importance of the Tawarikh-i Guztda 
Nusrat Nama (British Museum, Or. 3222), a 
Turkish work dated 908 (1502/1503) of which 
the Shaibani Nama publ. by Berezine, Kazan 
1849, is only a synopbis. The epic of Mu* 
hammad Salih Mirza with the same title is a 
long panegyric of Shaibani; it has been pu- 
blished with a German translation by Vambery, 
Vienna 1885, and re-edited by Melioransky and 
Samoilovitch, St. Petersburg 1908. The genea- 
logical history of the Turks by Abu ’I-tJTiazT, 
often transl. or edited from Bentinck 1726 and 
Gesmaisons 1S74, devotes its viiith book to 
him ; The Tadhkire-i Mukim Khanl of Moham- 
niad \usuf al-MunshP only contains the main 
events (Me/an^es asiatiqucs^ iv. 259). Veliaminoff- 
Zernoff,^ A ha?is de Kasiniofi^ p. 234 — 249; Erskine, 
History of India (cf. esp. 184— 192, 203 — 206, 
^95 325); Howorth, History of the Mongols^ 

li. 691 — 713; Vambery, Geschichte Bochard's^ 
35 — 65, 191 — 193^ 250 — 268, 

(L. Bouvat) 

This word means one who bears 
( ^ y^^^^rks of old age, who is over fifty 
lb* 509)- It is applied to aged relatives; 
0 Shaikh is the patriarch of the tribe or family. 
In pre-Islamic antiquity the title Saiyid^ the 
*1 *^1 ^be tribe, was frequently given the epithet 

j^iiihh meaning full maturity in years and there- 
^^otal powers. The moral influence of the 
^^*khs over the Beduins was considerable and 
^ term came to mean chiefs having a long 
career behind them, the glorious veterans. 

^ the history of the Muslim period, it has 


of the pilgrimage is called in Egypt Shaikh al- 
Djamal (Perron, Precis de jurisprudence Musui^ 
niane^ ii. 641). 

But it is particularly in the Muslim religious 
brotherhood or tarika [q. v.] that the title Shaikh 
has an importance ^f its own. (A. Cour) 

SHAI KH al-ISLAM is one of the honorific 
titles which first appear in the second half of the 
fourth century A. H. While other honorific titles 
compounded with Islam (like Vrc-, DJalal. Saif 
allslam) were borne by persons exercising secular 
power (notably the viziers of the f'atimids, cf. 
van Berchem, Z.D.P. K, xvi., p. loi), the title 
of Shaikh al-Islam has always been reserved for 
"ulamd and mystics, like other titles of honour 
whose first part is Shaikh (e. g. Shaikh al-Din\ 
the surname of Shaikh al-Fatya is given by Ibn 
l^aldun to the jurist Asad b. al-Furat: cf. lilukad- 
dima^ transl. de Siane, i., p. Ixxviii.). Of all these 
titles only that of Shaikh al-Islam has been ex- 
tensively used. Thus in the fifth century the head 
of the ShaftT theologians in Khurasan, Isma'il b. 
'Abd al-Rahman, was called by the Sunnis the 
Shaikh al-Islam par excellence (cf. also DjuwainI, 
Pjihan-Gusha^ ii. 23, where there is a reference 
to the Shaikh_ al-lsllimi-i Kh urasan')^ while at the 
same period the partisans of the mystics Abu 
IsinaM al-Ansarl (loob — 1088) claimed this title 
for him (al-Siibki, Tabakat^ Cairo 1324, iii. 117* 
Djami, A\fakhat ali'ns^ ed. Lees, Calcutta, 1859, 
p. 33, 376). In the sixth century Fakhr al-Dln 
KazI was called Shaikh al-Islam. Other examples 
in the centuries following are the mystic Shaikh 
Safi al-Din of Ardabil (cf. Browne, Persian Lite- 
rature in Modern Times^ p. 33^, and the theo- 
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logiati al-Taftazanl. In Syria and in Egypt, hmr ever, 
Shaikh al-Islam had become a title of honour (but 
not an official one) avhich could only be given to 
jurists and more particularly to those who by their 
/Vi'a.’u's had attained a certain fame or the approval 
of a great body of juiists. especially at the beginning 
of the Mamluk period. Thus in the polemics pro- 
voked by the teachings of Ibn Taimiya. his adversaries 
refused him the title of ^aikh al-Islam, gi\en him 
by his partisans (cf. the aiticle ibn taimIya, where 
in the Biblicgraph\\ Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al- 
ShafiT’s treatise, al-Radd al-ivafir '’ala vian c.fama 
anna man samma Ibn Taimlya Sliaikk al-Islam 
kdti>\ is quoted). The modernists of our day who 
are under the influence of Ibn Taimlya and Ibn 
Kaiyim al-Djawziya, represent these two jurists as 
religious leaders who really deserve the title Shaikh 
al-lslam {al-Mana!\ ix. 34, according to Goldziher. 
Die Ru-hfungen der isljmischen Koranauslegting^ 
P* 339 )- Towards 700 (1300) Shaikh al-lslam had 
thus become a title which each mttftl of some 
authority could claim for himself. Mahmud b. 
Sulaiman al-Kafawi (d. 15S2) in hi- biographies 
of Hanafi jurists, ai-A^lam al-abhya?- min fubaha' 
madhhab al-Xtlman al-MtilAtar (Erockelm'ann , 
G.A.L.^ 11. 83) says that among the muftiA those 
are called Shaikh al-Islani who settle difiereuces 
and decide questions of general discipline (ac- 
cording to b\li Emirl in 'Ilmlve Salnamcsi^ p. 
306). We thus find that m Egypt and in Russia 
down to the present day, and m Tmkey till the 
xvmth century (cf. Ewliya Celebi, S’.wViainama^ 
passim) (ShiTs as well as Sunnisj of any 

importance may be given this title. In Persia the 
development of the title has been different: here 
the Shaikij al-lslam has become a judicial authority 
who presides m each important village over the 
ecclesiastical tribunal, composed of Mollas and 
Mudjtahids. In the time of the Safawids he was 
appointed by the Sadr al-Sudur' (cf. Tavernier, 
r" *676, i. 598, who calls 

him Scheik el-Selom and Curzon, Persia, London 
1892, i. 452, 454). 

But the title gained most glory after it had 
become applied more particularly to the Mufti 
of Constantinople, whose office m the Em- 
pire of the Ottoman Sultans in time acquired a 
religious and political importance without parallel 
m other Muslim countries. In the early centuries 
of the Ottoman Empire the influence of the 
ulama had been greatly surpa-sed by that of the 
mysbc .^aikhs and after the reconstitution of the 
empire y Muhammad I, we see a furious striigtrle 
betw-een the new Sunni orthodox influences and 

d nin'^l I g incident of Eadr 

al-Um Mahmud), a struggle that ended in the 

victory of orthodoxy under Selim I. Historical 
pragmatic tradition seems to have IgnorertMs 
evelopment and must be accepted with a good 
deal of reserve, while the older .sources g.ve^but 

t/- 5 /or/u u -A uAnaniya (written under Sula.mL I) 
s compiled from quite the orthodox point of view"^ 

studied F <=«“"‘ries' had 

or Persia or had Arab or Per 

■iSVik'S*"' )“f' "« .430-.,6.) S-d 


the firijt mufti of the Ottoman lands i^Ilmiye 
Salnamesi^ p. 315). They also claim that a 
M ufti al-Anam \sas appointed as early as 
under Murad II, with authority over all the other 
muftTs, ^Othmani^ i. 6), and that Mu- 

hammad II after the taking of Constantinople 
gave the official title of ^aikh al-Islam to the 
mufti of the new capital, I^idr Beg Celebi, who 
was at the same time given authority over the 
two kadi 'iisker (d’Ohsson, von Hammer), but 
there is nothing to show that the mufti was al- 
ready so important a personage at this time. Ac- 
cording to the ^akd'ik^ this Khidr Beg was only 
kadi of Stambul. while Fa kh r al-Din al-^Adjami 
was the mufti {op. p. Hi, 81). If we later 
find that the biographer of the ^ail^ al-Islam in 
the Da'uhat al-masha' ikh (see Bik/.f begins his 
biographies with the mufti Muhammad Shams al- 
Dln Fenari (d. 1430). this seems to be purely 
conventional. It is only under Selim I that the 
gieat influence of the Mufti of Constantinople 
begins to manifest itself during the 24 years in 
which the office was held by the famous ZembilU 
''Ali Djemali Efendi [q. v.]. In the time of the 
latter (he was Mufti from 1501 to 1525), the 
two kdiil ^asker still had precedence over him be- 
cause they sat in the Imperial Diivan.^ while the 
Mufti did not {^akZC ih.^ p. 305), but on the 
other hand we are told that the same Djemali 
Efendi refused to accept from Sultan Sulaiman I 
the two kZidi''askc}’liks combined which w’ere oftered 
him {^akZi ik.^ p. 307). It is only in the reign of 
Sulaiman that the Mufti of Constantinople seems 
to have acquired undisputed authority over all 
the ^tilamZd of the empire, including all grades of 
judges. According^ to d'Ohsson and von Hammer, 
this mufti was Ciwi Zade Muhyl al-Din Efendi 
[q.v.]; It should be noted, however, that the 
latter w’as also the first Miifti who was relieved 
of his office by the Sultan (in 1541)* 

The growth in importance of the Mufti of 
Constantinople was in any case spontaneous and 
not caused by the sovereign will of the Sultans, 
expressed, by the conferring on his part of the 
title of Shaikh al-Islam, which at this period was 
borne by many miiftfs (see below). To explain 
this development, we may investigate in several 
directions. There is the tempting hypothesis of 
M. Oaudefroy-Demombynes who sees a striking 
analogy between the position of Mufti of Con- 
stantinople and that of the '^Abbasid caliph at 
the court of the Mamluks, before the conquest of 
Egypt by the Turks {La Syrie^ Paris 1923, p. xxii.). 
On the other hand, the organisation of the ''ulamZi 
of the Ottoman empire under a religious chief 
may be in some way influenced by that of the 
Christian hierarchy in the empire under the 
Oecumenical patriarch. Easily we may perhaps 
see in the ^aikh al-Islamat a survival of the 
ancient mystical religious tradition in the Ottoman 
state, a tradition which demanded alongside of 
the secular pow'ev, a religious authority having no 
judicial powers but representing, so to speak the 
religious conscience of the people. 

^ Phis la^t hypothesis would explain the tenacity 
with which the ^aikh al-lslamat maintained 
his position through the centuries that follow'ed 
in spite of the power of the Sultan to dismiss 
the holder of the title, a power of which they 
make frequent use. ^Othman 11 (1618--1622) 
went so far as to deprive the mufti of all his 
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prerogativcb — on account of his refusal to issue 
a fct'va legalising the fratiicide — but under his 
successor all these prerogatives \Nere restored. 
Muiad IV had the niufti Aldii Zade Husain (1632) 
put to death, without the dignity of the office 
itself being compromised. Sixteen years later it 
^\as the mufti ‘^Abd al-Rahim Efendi who took 
the initiative in the dethronement and execution 
of Ibrahim I, although this cost him his office. 
The last mufti who was able to retain his position 
for a long series of years was Abu 'I-Su'ud (i 545 — 
1574). After this time they succeeded one another 
at inteivals averaging three to four yeais. Since 
the end of the xvith century it has been possible 
for the same person to become tniftl several times. 
The frequent change of ?}iifii‘?> became more and 
more connected with the political intrigues of 
the gland viziers, of the impeiial harem, of the 
Janissaries, intrigues by which the u:tft:\ them- 
sehes were sometimes gravely compromised, e. g. 
the famous Kara Celebi Zade [q. v.]: the majority, 
however, were men of integrity, although their 
political independence became for the most part 
quite illusoiy. 

Since the beginning of the xvith century, the 
mtftl'% have all been natives of Ottoman coun- 
tiies and, like all have belonged to Muslim 

families ; in this they have been distinguished 
from the high officers of state and of the army 
who were frequently children of Christian parents, 
recruited by the dewsA^?‘tne. Later the miftVs ; 
sometimes belonged to different generations of 
one family. They usually acquired the vmmya^ ■ 
khaid islajnlye (the usual Turkish pronunciation, | 
however, is mashl^at') after having gone through 
the higher offices of the judicature; the majority i 
of the mufti's therefoie had been kaif be- , 

fore their appointment. This custom gave rise . 
to an esprit de corps among the and their ‘ 

chief which often comes out in history. I'nliUe ; 
the usage which gradually became established for 
the high judicial offices, the title of Shaikh al- 
Islam was not given to an individual without his 
actually accepting the office (there are only two 
exceptions). ' 

The eminence of the Shaikh alTslaiiTs position 
in the state found its expression in the ceremonial. 
As, according to the Kanun on ceremonial, he 
was regarded as the Abu Hanifa of his time, only 
the Grand Vizier was higher in rank than he. 
In the xviiitb century the mufti was obliged to 
pay visits only to the grand vizier. The formalities 
of his visits to the latter and to the Sultan were 
minutely regulated. The duties and prerogatives 
of the imftl on the occasion of religious cere- 
monies. the burial of the Sultan, the taking of 
the oath to the new sovereign (Jhji^at') and the 
solemn installation of the latter were equally de- 
fined. In addition to ^aikh al-lslam he had several 
more titles, the oldest of which Mufti al-AnZim , 
Was the most used; others were A^Lun lanm^ 
Bahr lum Miatta^ Asiis or Afi/u/ a/-J'Ui/utA^ 
■Sadr a/-Sudur^ Mes?ied-Nedlui-i Fchmi. His dress 
was always chaiacterised by simplicitv; the early 
mifn Molla Khosraw (q. v., d. 14S0) wore a little 
turban over the tadj of the Imam AVam {ShakTvik^ , 
P* 1 37 )* In later times he wore a white kajtan^ ; 
trimmed with fur and a turban with a band of , 
gold brocade (there are many pictures of the dress, 
g- in Choiseui Gouffier, pittoesqiie de 

Grece^ ii. 49). 


' The political function of the Shaikh al-Islam 
was formerly confined to his power of issuing 
fet'iaa\. In supplying the demand for feticas to 
private individuals, he was soon replaced by the 
Fetwa Emini (see below) but enormous importance 
vv’as attached to fetica'i relating to questions of 
policy and public discipline. To the first category 
belong for example the fetzea of 'Ml Djemali on 
the war against Egypt (1516) and that of Abu 
T-Su'ud on the war against Venice (1570). Under 
'Othman II the mufti Es^^ad Efendi declined to 
authorise by fetiva the fratiicide of the Ottoman 
princes. Fetzc'a\ regarding public discipline were 
for example, that of Abu T-Su'ud authorising the 
drinking of coffee (see Kahw.x), that of “^Abd 
Allah Efendi on the establishing of a printing- 
press (in 1727. cf. Babinger, Stambuler Buchzvcsen^ 
Leipzig 1919, p. 9) and that of Es^ad Efendi 
authorising the Xizam>i Diedid of SelTm III [q.v.]. 
By their fetica's the mufti's also collaborated in 
imperial legislation by legalising by their fetzi'a\ 
the different KdnunnZime's (e, g. the Kanun of 
Sulaiman. I all had the approbation of Abu ’l-Su'^ud, 
cf. Ml III tctebbiflar mei^rnTfasU 1331, i., No*. \ 
and 2). Besides, it was the custom to consult 
the Shaikh al-Islam on all political matters of 
any importance. In the majority of cases the 
mufti's thus exerci.sed a beneficial influence on pu- 
blic affairs, although by their personal interference 
they had often to suffer from the Sultan’s arbitrary 
measures. The decline of the Ottoman empire has 
sometimes been attributed to the reactionary spirit 
of the institution of the Shaikh al-Islamat ; it should 
be noted, however, that in many cases the muftVs 
have shown themselves less reactionary than the 
majority of the clergy and that through their in- 
tervention they were able to prevent fanatical and 
arbitrary acts (e.g. Abu T-vSu^ud's opposition to the 
forced conversion of all the Christians). Although 
in the Ottoman empire of the xix^ and xxtk cen- 
turies the Shaiiffi al-lslam no longer played this 
important political role, appeal was occasionally 
made to the traditional authority of this institution 
when policy required it, as on the occaaion of 
the deposition of “Abd al-Hamld in 1909, the 
proclamation of the djihad in 1914 and the fetzva 
against the nationalists of Angora in 1920. The 
fctivd's of 1914 are not only concerned with the 
policy of the Ottoman empire but are addressed 
to the whole Muslim world. This fact reveals a 
new, and more general, pan-islamic conception of 
the function of the Ottoman Shaikh al-Islamat. It 
is a conception which seems to have developed in 
Turkey in the course of the xixth centurj’, probably 
in connection with new theories of the caliphate. 
And just as is the case with these latter theories, 
the idea of the central importance of the ^aikh 
al-lslam for all the Muslim world is first found in 
Christian European authors. The xvith century tra- 
vellers (e.g. Ricaut) already compare him with the 
Pope. Volney {Voyaye en Syiie^ Pans 1789/1790, ii. 
37*) reg^irds him as the representative of the 
spiritual power of the Caliph to the whole Muslim 
world. Legally speaking, it is true, the fetzva of 
a Mufti is addressed to every Muslim who wishes 
to follow it, but it was only in 1914 that the at- 
tempt was made to take advantage of the universal 
spiritual authority, which was attributed at the 
time by Christians as well as by Muslims to the 
Shaikh al-Islam in Constantinople (cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschrften^ lii. 272). 
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As head of the hierarchy of the ''ulama\ the 
Mufti had acquired the right of recommending 
to the sultan persons, who should be nominated 
to the six higher grades of the judicature. He him- 
self only very larely acted as a judge. 

When towards the end of the xviii'li century 
the administration of the Ottoman empire began 
to be modernised, there was gradually formed 
an administrative department with 
the Shai^ al-Islam at its head. By this time 
there were already several personages who assisted 
the Mufti in his many duties, such as the ketkhoda 
or kjaya who could lepiesent the mufti, the tel- 
khisdju who was hi, agent in the government, the 
mcktubiiji or general secretary and the fetwa emlnt 
whose duty it was to prepare and give out the 
fetwas asked for by the public. All these func- 
tionaries had their own offices. In the period of 
the taiizlDiat, this departmental oiganisation was 
consolidated. 1 he ^ail^ al-lslam was given as his 
official lesidence the foimer residence of the .\gha 
of Janissaries, it was in this office henceforth 
called ffih a i kh a l-I s 1 a m K a p i s I or B 5 b-i 
F e t w a (cf. the article Constantinople), that 
the offices of his department were housed till its 
abolition. The department dealt with the admini- 
stration and management of all institutions having 
a religious ba-is, except the administration of the 
c'U’kiiJ. The Shaikh al-Isl.am thus became the col- 
league of the heads of the other ministerial depart- 
ments, which were created in the course of the 
.xixth century. He became a member of the Ministry 
and as such his tenure of office was limited by 
the life of the cabinet of which he was a member. 
He retained his precedence over the other ministers; 
this piiority was laid down in .Art. 27 of the 
Constitution of Midhat Pasha of 1S76. in which 
It is^ enacted that the Sultan is to choose’the Grand 
^ izier and ^aiUi al-Islam directly while the 
other ministers are appointed by the Grand Vizier. 
As early as the xviiith century the Grand Vizier 
and the ^laikh al-Islam were the only officials 
who received their investiture in the presence of 
the Sultan. 

In proportion as the secularisation of the insti- 
tutions of the Ottoman empire advanced, the 
mfiucnce of the Shaikh ablslam in the State 
declined. The institution in 1S39 of a Council of 
J^tate (^iura-). Dezdet) depiivcd him of much of 
his mtluence on domestic politics, then the creation 
m Ib79 of new civil and [.enal tribunals under 
a new .Minister of Ju.stice (fAdliyc Me-drcti) took 
away another large share of his inlluence. A series 
of legislative measure, was passed which defined 
the competence of jurisdiction according to the 
and niyuulya tribunals. This development 
lied a prominent part in the religious reforms of 
he \oungs Turks (cf. e.g. the poem Meshikhat of 

i::,, . Kefonn- 

in do- Turk-i. by Hr. Fischer 

“s logical con- 
clusion, when ID 1916 the Young Tuikish govern- 

of all the maJuikim-i 

• u 0 the Ministry of Justice and that of the 
madiasaz fo the .M„us,.y of Education. This step 

T^e ■'lp'r‘^1 '’-’i- Public lawn 

and Nov. 2, 1916). It was in the same spirit that 


an office was established in 1917 at the Shaikh 
al-lslamat, the Jar al-jyiknia iil-islafnlya^ of a propa- 
gandist character. But after the armistice of Mudrob 
(^Xov. 2, 191S) the Young Turkish reforms were 
revoked by the new government. But by this 
time, hov\ever, the life of the shaikh al-Islamat 
wa'i nearing its end, for in November 1922 after 
the victory of Turkish nationalisation all that 
remained in Constantinople of the old government 
institutions of the Ottoman empire was abolished. 
Theii functions were taken over by the officeis 
of the new government at Angora. This govern- 
ment no longer included the Shaikh al-Islamat. At 
the cooNtitution of the new government, it is 
true, a .^ar^iya 'icckaleti had been instituted but 
the anti-clerical ^pirit of the Grand National 
Assembly did not allow this imitation of the 
Shaikh al-Islamlik to survive: it was replaced by a 
modest diyafwt i<hlcri re'isliyi^ by a law’ passed 
on March 3, 1924, the day on which the Ottoman 
caliphate was abolished. 

The fullest description of the office of Shaikh 
al-Islam towards the end of his existence is found 
in the "^Ilnilye Salnatncsi published in 1334 (1916) 
by the ^aikh al-lslamat which was then under 
the vigorous direction of Mustafa Khairi Efendi. 
The principal departments which composed it, 
were the fetu<a-kk~ine , the jnedjlis-t tcdk'ikat-i 
^er^'tyc . a kind of court of cassation for the 
mahakim-i ihefyyc, an office for the administration 
of the medreses {ders zvekaleti ‘ve-medjiis-i masa- 
lih-i talebiyi')^ an office which superintended the 
printing of KuTans and legal works {tcdlfikd 
masahif 'ivC’ 7 HiCellif~it 4 ^er'iye an office 

dealing with the mystical orders {jnedjlis-i »ic- 
^zdikJi) and the adminiatration of the bait al-fnal 
or etniK'al^i ayiain. There were also administrative 
departments dealing with the archives, correspon- 
dence and accounts. As in other government 
offices, there was an under-secretary of state 
ste^^Jmr'). The Shaikh al-Islam Kapls! also contained 
the gieat shar^iya tribunals of the kadi ^asket\ 
the kassdm and the htainbol kadisi. Finally a 
large number of committees {efidjumeti) whose 
advice was asked on different matters, including 
a commute for the nomination of judges had their 
homes there. For further details see the "Ihniyc 
Salndtncsi. 

i b Hog r a p hy \ The biographies of loS 
^ail^ al-lslain are given in Dawhat al-MasJiaikh 
by RiFat Efendi, lithogr. at Stambul n.d.; the 
last biography is that of “^Omer Husam al-Din 
Efendi fd. 128S/1871). A dhail has been written 
by Y-Mi Emiri Efendi. Following these two 
sources the Ilmiye Salnamcsi^ p. 322 — 641 gives 
the biographies of 124 ^aikh al-Islam down 
to Mu-^tafa Khairi Efendi (held office till Nov. 
19*6), edited by the historians Ahmad Refik 
and ’All Emirl Efendi. The lattei contributed 

to the same Y< 7 ///( 7 wt’, p. 304-320, a 

Islamiyc takrikhcesi. At Vienna there is a manu- 
script of the Daivhat ai-Maskadkh of Mustakim 
Zade (Mugel, 11., p. 409 sqq.'). Many western 
writers on Turkey have notices in their books of 
the ^aikh al-Islamat: Ricaut, The history of 
the present state of the Ottoman empi> e, 6, London 
1686,^ p. 200 i.qq, ; D’Ghsson, Tableau General 
de I hmpire Othofnan^ ii,, Paris 1790, p. 256 
J- von Hammer, Des osnianischen Reiches 
Vienna 1815 ii. 373 sqq.\oXhQ.r 
descriptions: Dr, Stephan Kekule, Uber Titel^ 
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Amte)\ Kan^stufcn uftd AnrcdL'n iit dcr c^zicllen 
osnianischen SpyacJu\ Halle s /1 p.. 1892^ p. 16 
sqq ; G. Young, Corps de dtoii Ottoman^ Oxford 
1905, i. 285 A. H. L} bycr, The Govern- 

ment of the Ottoman L.mpire in t\e Time of 
Suleiman the PMagnincLUt^ Camhndge 1913, 
p. 207 sqq. _ (J. H. Kramers) 

^AIKH 'ADL [See ^adI]. 

SHAI KH SA'^ID, a aeapoit in South 
Aiabia on the ^trait of Kab al-Maiulab, 2 miles 
from the island of Perim. It lies on a cape whose 
cliffs 850 feet high dominate this island. Two 
\olcanic hills \\hich he on a peninsula 6 miles 
long by 4^/2 broad heie form the extreme south- 
west corner of Aiabia. between the latter and 
Perim runs the so-called Little Stiait. called Bab 
al-Manhali or Bab Iskandar by the Auibs, because 
Alexander is said to have built a town here: 
there are actually ruins south of the cape. A. 
bprenger and E. Glaser have — probabl} rightly — 
identified ^aikh Sahd with the ancient Ocelis or 
Acila mentioned by Pliny, Xat. Hist.., vi. 23, 

§ 104. 28, § 152, Ptolemy, i. 7, and the Periplus 
Mans Erythraeu § 25. It took about 20 days to 
reach here from Berenice. The name flcelis, as 
Glaser suggests , probably conceals some name 
like Ukail. The harbour originally belonged to 
the kingdom of Kataban [q. v.], then passed to 
the Gebanites and finally to the Himyarstes. In 
the ivth (xt‘‘) centur)' it belonged to the Banu 
Madjid b. Haidan b. LAmr b. al*Haf b. Kuda^a. 
The modern name of the place comes from the 
tomb of Shaikh Sahd. who is buiied on the north 
bide of the cape. But the harbour is now of no 
practical significance. It is a so-called monsoon 
harbour, which may become very dangerous for 
shipping at the turn of the monsoon. 

The unusually favourable strategic situation of 
the place prompted the French Admital Mahe de 
Labourdonnais as early as 1734 to acquire the . 
cape from a native Sultan. Louis XVI is even 
said to have kept an agent there. Shaikh Sab'd 
continued to be a French sphere of interest. N"© 
less a person than X’apoleon Bonaparte wished 
to garrison the place, a proposal also suggested 
to Mehemed b\ll in 1S28 by the French govern- 
ment. But, when in 183S he ^\as actually pre- 
paiing to put the plan into force, he encountered 
the resolute opposition of England who occupied • 
bVden in 1839 and Perim in 1S57. Not long 
afterwards the French again became actively in- 
terested in the place. After long negotiations a 
Marseilles firm bought the territory for 50,000 
francs from the native sultan to whom it belonged. 
It was not till 1871 that this purchase was con- 
firmed to the Societe de Bab el-Mandeb, founded 
by Rabaud-Bazin. During the Franco-German War, 
the port was used as a coaling station by the 
French. But after the war French interest in this 
harbour declined and in 1873 an agreement was 
come to between England and Turkey in which 
the latter recognised England’s sovereignty over 
Cape Bab al-Mandab. In 1S84 ^aikh Sa^id was 
occupied by the Turks. The French had to re- 
concile themselves to this, especially as the T iirks I 
had planted fortifications in the Cape. It wasenot 
till 1896 that the French Chamber again b gan , 
to take an interest in the harbour. France is even ' 
said to have declared the territory of Shaikh Sabd 
to be a French Colony. I.ater repeated attempts 
to enforce France’s claims in a practical fashion 


have always come to nought. Turkey continued 
to occupy the place and in lime made it a well 
defended fortress uhich. although bombarded by 
the English in 1914. \\as stiongly supported next 
\ear by the troops of the Imam Vahya Hamid 
al-Dln and was even able to bombard Perim and 
close the straits for a time. The military collapse 
of Tuikey in the world-N\ai resulted in the re- 
storation of the place to the native population. 
Like Mokha. Shaikh Sa'Id is an important coast- 
town in the independent imamate of the Zaidi 
lord of Yemen, which is of all the more value 
as coal and iron are found there. 

Pibliograph v al-HamdanI, Sifat Dj azirat 
al-Arab. ed. H. H. Muller, Leiden 1SS4 — 1S9I, 
p, 53 : H. V. Maltzan, Keise nach Sudarabien.^ 
Braunschweig 1S73. p. 384, 3S5: A. Sprenger, 
Die altc Geographie Arabiens.^ Bern 1S75, P* 
67. 77, 104. 258; E. Glasei. Skizze der 
sihichtc lend Geographic Ai aliens.^ Berlin 1S90, 
ii.. p. 33, 139, 169, 238; M. Hartmann, Dcr 
Islamiscke Oiicnt.^ vol. ii.. Die arabische Fra^c.^ 
Leipzig 1909, p. 153. 417. 418. 469; \V. bchmidt, 
Das sudzocstlich: Arabicn {Angcioandtc Geogra- 
phic^ Serie iv.. Part S, Frankfurt a^M. 1913), 
P* 7S, 79: F. Stuhlmann, Der Kampf iim Ara- 
bien zwischen der Tiirkei nnd England (Mam- 
burgische Forsehungen^ Braunschweig 1916, i.), 
p. 1 13 — 120; G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix or 
The Turks in Yanian. London 1915, p. 17, 
27: A. Grohmann, Sudarabicn als M'lrt^chafts- 
gebiep Vienna 1922, p. 16S, 1S5; do., in Oster- 
reich. Monatsschr. f. d. Orient., 19 * 7 * xliii., 
p. 340. (Adolf Grohmann) 

SHAI KH !, followers of Ahmad Ahsab [q. v.], 
dissenting Shi" a theologians of Persia. 
Their teachers are the pupils and successors of 
the founder: Sviiyid Kazim of Reiht, teacher of 
Haijdji Muhammad Karim Khan of Kirman and 
Molla Muhammad Mamakani, a theologian who 
was one of the commission which tiled and con- 
demned the Bab at Tabriz towards the end of 1847. 
Their doctrines definitely prepared the way for 
tho^e of the Bab. They are opposed to those ot 
the AWibari, who follow pure tradition: they 
protest against the immoderate number of tra- 
ditions and the complete absence of criticism 
with which they are adopted ; from this particular 
point of view they approach the Sunni way of 
thinking. 

They give new explanations of the principles 
of religion and of hadith. The twelve Imams are 
the effective cause of creation, being the scene 
of the manifestation of the divine will, the inter- 
preters of God s desire. If they had not existed, 
God would not have cieated anything; they are 
therefore the ultimate cause of creation. All the 
acts of the divinity aie produced by them but 
thev have no power in or of themselves; they are 
only organs of transmission. Hence we have the 
chaVge of tafiold (delegation of GodV powers) 
wrongly brought against the Shaikhi by the 
theologians. God being incomprehensible and 
escaping the thought of every created being. He 
can only be understood through the intermediary 
of the Imams, who are in reality hypostases of the 
supieme being; to sin against them is to sin against 
God. The la 7 oh mahfuz is the heait of the Imam, 
which embraces all the heavens and all the worlds. 
The Imams are the first of created beings and 
have preceded them all. 
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In e=;cbatology the have been charged 

with denying the resurrection of the material body 
They reply that man posse-'Ses two bodies: one 
is formed by temporal elements: “like a lobe which 
a man sometimes puts on and sometimes takes 
off": it IN this which dissolyes in the giave: the 
other which subsists when the first has crumbled 
to dust, is a subtle body which belongs to the 
in\isible world {djisiu huivd/ Ydiva i)\ it is this 
which is icsurrected on this earth and then goes 
into paradise or hell. 

Their thought became later moie definite for 
they admitted two djasad and two i^ism (these 
Arabic words both mean ‘‘body"): the first djasad 
is composed of the four visible element-., it is it 
which IS perceptible in this world below and does 
not shaie in the future life: the second djasad 
persist-, and reappeais in the other life: the first 
djmn is the body which the spirit leclothes in 
darza/di (purgatory); from the moment of death 
till the first sound of the trumpet., the second 
subsist' pure: it in it that the spirit be- 
comes incarnate which directs itself towards the 
second djasad: it is it and the latter which come 
out of the grave entiiely purified. 

Knowledge of God. For God there exist 


it that time exists and in consequence the latter 
can exert no influence on it. The knowledge of 
other creatures is preceded by ignorance, while 
this is not the case with God: this knowledge is 
nev\ in the creature, it cannot be so for God. It 
is by the reflection of phenomena that man gains 
the apperception of the woild w'hich surrounds 
hail. This reflection does not exist for God who 
knows beings by their essence. Just as beings are 
manifold and vaiied as regards their existence, so 
there exists m God's knowledge of beings plurality 
and multiplicity. 

They condemn Suflsm and its pantheism with 
such sayings as: ‘‘It is impossible for the essence 
of God to be the being of multiple things". They 
explain the miracles of the Prophet (ascension by 
night, the split moon) not in a material sense 
but figuratively and w ith rationalistic interpretation. 

At the beginning of the reign of Na^ir al-Dln 
Shah, troubles broke out in Tabriz in 1266(1850) 
because a Shai kh ! was forbidden to enter the public 
baths as a result of a decision of the Aliidjtaiiid. 
The governor succeeded m quieting the disturbance 
and made peace between the two parties. Later 
persecutions weie several times directed against 
the membeis of the sect. 


two kinds of knowledge; one is essentml know- 
ledge and has no connection with contingencies: 
the other is a new knowledge created {niul iatji): 
this knowledge is the actual being of the known 
and the Imams arc the gates {bad) which give 
access to this knowledge. The world is eternal 
in time and new in essence, for accidents without 
substance^, forms without any substratum cannot 
come into existence. Accidents are transitory no- 
velties, sometimes they exist, sometimes they dis- 
appear; they were nothing and they return to 
nothing. Substance on the contrary is not a tran- 
sitory novelty; in consequence matter is a noveltv 
in essence; it is eternal in the future, but not in 
the past; otherwise the future life would have an 
end; paradise and hell w'ould disappear. Paradise 
is the love of the people of the House, the mem- 
bers of the family of the Piophet, the Imams. 
Paradise and hell are cieated by the acts of men. 

The mateiial bodies of the Imam' aflei their 
death fall into decay in the giave: while it is 
tiue that thc'C bodies are subtle they show them- 
selves under the human form, created of the four 
elements; as soon as their human body is no 
longer useful to men, they letum it whence thev 
have taken it and each of its molecules returns 
to It' .source; while the ^I'ls believe that the 
bodie.s of the Imams are not subject to the imuries 
of time. 

It is not possible for known things to lie eter- 
nal. the> mu>t therefore then be new and contin- 
pnt; they are different to the cseiice of God but 
knowledge existed before the object., of knowledge, 
here are two kinds of knowledge; essential knoV 

ledge and newly cieated knowledge, the latter is 
of .110 kind,, that of possibility '//« imkanl and 
that of Iicmgs ah.a,n, ,hn fi„t rs used of 
being, before their existence, and the second once 
they e.ust. This second acquired knowledge is not 
an attribute of t.od, it is present before Him. 

ui«n 'i, "“r b'r "'n^rt-tnee to the order 

created things and precedes the creation in the 

,utes a fixed world without change; it is through 


Bibliography. Rida-kuli-khan, Raiodat al- 
Safa-t Xiisji'u Teheran 1274, x, p, 93; A. L. 
M. Xicola,, Essai sur le ChUkhismi.^ iii. (= R. 
-l/.-l/, 191 ij and iv., Pans 1911; E. G. Browne, 
A History of Persian Literature in Modern 
Times., Cambridge 1924. p. 150, 403; do.. Tra- 
-oeller's Harrative^ ii., p. 236, 278; Gobineau, 
Religions et philosophies^, Paris 1900, p. 30 — 32. 

(Cl. Hl'art) 

SHAIKHI (pronounced : Sheikhi, in two syllables, 
msba fiom ^aikh, q V.), no in de plume {takhal- 
liis or vtakJibas) of a considerable number of Tui- 
kish poets. V. Hammer mentions sixteen of them 
in his '^■GeSi.hichte der osma?iischen Dichtkutist'\ 
(Sec the index s. v.^ Scheichi). The most important 
by far was Shaikhi Celebi, alias Mevlaiia (Mawlana) 
\risuf Sinan Germiam, a Turkish “Romantic” poet. 
Born at Kutahia (Cotyaeum in Phrygia), the capital 
of the Geimian, he flourished at the beginning of 
the 151^ century. He is sometimes called diatkh 
al-jhii'ind^ “The sheikh of the poets”. 

It 1' difficult to foim an exact idea of his life. 
Information is not lacking either from the y^tczkcrc- 
fiuiats (the authors of poetical biographies) or 
fiom the historians, but none of them was con- 
temporary with ^aikhi, and their information is 
vague and they are sometimes difficult to reconcile 
With one another. V. Hammer and Gibb — the 
latter without even citing his sources — have 
combined the different data so as to obtain a con- 
tinuous narrative, but one that does jnot give a 
great guarantee of truth. 

Here we give a resume of the biography of the 
poet according to .Sehi, an author less often cited 
than Latifi but having, nevertheless, the advantage 
of being of an earlier date (he wrote between 1520 
and 1548): \ U'uf Germiani went to Persia where 
he smdied under Saiyid Sharif Djnrdjani [q. v.], 
showing a marked preference for medicine, whence 
the name of Ilekim (doctor) Sinan by which he 
was equaUy ^\ell known. The Emir Suleiman (the 
son of Bayazid I, who ruled at Adrianople, then 
at Brussa from 1402 to 1410 and who was the 
patron of letters and of art) having noticed his 
poetical ability, Shaikhi entered into favour with 
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the Ottoman sovereignb and later Murad II wished 
to make him a vizier. Some envious individuals 
persuaded the Sultan to put Shaikhi\ talent to 
the proof by imposing upon him a very diftlcult 
task, the translation of the “Five” Poems fAV/f/wjtz, 
q. v.) of the Persian Nizami. Shaikhi having choaen 
the poem called I^usraw u-Shirin began by pre- 
senting the first 1000 verses uf it to Murad who 
rewaided him generously. On his return into his own 
country, the poet \\as assailed and roblaed by bri- 
gands whom his enemies had placed in wait for 
him. This was the occasion of his writing a well- 
known satire called Khay-)ia)m, “Laui asini". He 
was bulled at Germian (Kutahia). 

According to TashkopruzTidt\ Shaikhi had been 
initiated into Sufism by Hadjdji Ban am, the founder 
of the Bairami order, who was born and buried 
at Angora, in 833(1429—1430). Shaikhi was actually 
at Angora, to which he was called to the court of 
Sultan Mehemed I (according to Rieu. wrongly 
Mehemed II) in 818 (1415 — 1416), (according to 
the Tadj al-teiAzarikh of SaM al-Uin) in his capa- 
city as doctor to the piince of the Germian, who 
had been seized with a lethargy. The poet-doctor 
is said to have declared that an entertaining romance 
would suffice to dispel the melancholia. The fol- 
lowing verse taken from a na^t-i ^arlf of Shaikhi, 
which is quoted in the Fa'^ik FcskUif (p. 86) 
seems to confirm this detail: 

lafz-kh mufcnthi maraz -1 ruh'a dh' sJiefZi. 

‘‘The entertaining w'ord is the remedy for the 
sickness of the souP’, 

Shaikhi is said to have been rewarded for his 
medical services by the title of phssiciau inordi- 
nary to the Sultan {ser tabib or kekim-ba^l) which 
he is said to have been the hist to hold officially. 
The author of the Scdjill-i ^Othman'i in recounting 
this anecdote calls our poet Sinai instead of Sinan 
(ui. 1 13 and iv. 721) and also gives the date of 
his death as S29 (1425—1426), which would make 
him die at a very early age, if it is tiue that he 
was born under BayazTd I (whose reign began in 
1389)- An anecdote which almost all the authors 
repeat and -which resembles a folk-lore tale, tells 
how a patient with solemn countenance one day 
doubled the sum which he was giving to ‘‘doctor”, 
^aikhi in order to 'enable him to buy something 
to cure his own eyes, which were affected. 

dhe sojourn and medical practice of Shaikhi at 
the Ottoman court seem very different to reconcile 
with the continuous stay which he is said to h.ave 
made at Kutahia according to Tashkopruzade. fme 
IS at times given the impression that two peisons 
have been confused. Fiom the point of view of 
the history which is so little known of the local 
Turkish dynasties, which the Ottoman dynasty, 
particularly jealous of its own greatness, had ab- ' 
sorbed and effaced, it would have been interesting | 
to have had more precise ideas on the relations | 
of ^aikhi with the Germianoglilu, [q, v.] In the 
preface to his interminable ^aJuianic^ Firdawsi 
awil, who, having lived during the time of 
Bayazid 11 (1481 — 1512), is anterior to Sehi him- 
self, tells us that Shaikhi had begun Khusraw u- Slm m 
not for the Sultan Murad II, but for a prince of the 
^lou&e of Germian called Mustafa. The historian 
Ah tells (iv/i. iqi) that the bucolic sovereign 
rttstay'i) of the Germian, unable to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the '^kafuia'"' of Shaikhi wearied 
quickly of his company. One day he greatly upset 


' the poet by showing, by his generous gifts, his 
preference for the following verses which an 
y^iizaiF (popular bard) had recited to him. 

I Benini dui^detlu Sultaium^ ^aklbat^n (sic!) 

Idiaylr olsun^ 

. Yeduyuh balUi kaiinak^ yurtiduMih 'caxlr olsiin. 

‘‘Fortunate Lord that thy end may be happy, 
may you have only honey and cream for faie 
and may you tiead on your way. only on the 
meadows”. 

The necessities of the metre (^hezedj) made it 
necesbary to read ^akibatin instead of the correct 
’^akibctin and khayir (metrical value: ^“) instead 
of k/iaij- (”'-'). The pronunciation kJiavir was in 
conformity w'lth the vulgar Turkish usage but 
indescribably shocked men of letters. 

The works of Shaikhi: the most important 
is the poem already mentioned, Khiisraw ii-Shlrln. 
All the authors say that it was left incomplete 
and that it was Shaikhzade (Shaikh oghlu) Djemali 
who finished it. In reality the addition consists of 
III verses, in which the subject dealt with in very 
vague terms is the death of ^ailffii and in which 
we find a new' eulogy of Murad II. The first verse 
of the addition is: gt'lnh ey bilu djaf/dn nTish 
edetiUr'^ bii Jiik/mt sozlo i?ii gush cdenlcr. 

According to the MS. Anc. f, t, 322 in the 
Bitdiotheque Xationale of Paris, Djemali had as 
his prenomen Bayazid ben Mustafa (fob 273). The 
] MS. 328 follow.s this hint with the words Ahmed 
I abiardjumani al-Akshahri. It is known that the 
I poem attributed to Ferhad. the lover of Shlrin, 

' the bas-reliefs of Bisiitun (cf. Hammer : Hist» li. 

169). The work of shaikhi is not the first 
' Turkish translation of the poem See a trans- 
lation into Kipcal: Turkish of 13S3, mentioned 
in J. Deny's Gram, de la langue tti)qu.\ Paris 
1920, p. XX. — XXI. 

, The satire called KharnZtnu was due, according 
to certain authors, to reasons other than those 
mentioned by Sehi. The district where Shaikhi is 
said to have been the victim of brigands was 
called Dokitzltt. 

; Shaikhi also composed ghazcl'i.^ as well as nakt 
[•and (erdjf’i z't’W, and a certain number of kafida 
I of which a few were dedicated to the house 
j of Germian, others to the Fmir Suleiman, which 
1 were discussed above. It seems difficult to admit 
that there is here, as in the case of the poet Ahmedi 
— see Gibb, i , p. 265 — a confusion wdth the 
prince Suleiman of the family of Germian the date 
of death (t 790 A.H.) of the latter rendering the 
same hypothesis improbable. 

Like his predecessoi and compatriot (-) Ahmedi 
[q. V.] but w'ith greater authority, Shaikhi naturalized 
in Turkey the melhnewi metre (which is that of 
Khusraw u-Shiriii). He was, moreover, greatly in- 
lluenced by mysticism which pervaded the meth- 
newi par excellence, that of Mawlana Djalal al- 
r>Tn Rumi. Shaikhi was considered the greatest of 
the Turkish poets of the epoch before Ahmed 
Paffia, who accustomed the Turks to a language 
more refined. Too learned for the taste of the 
prince of Germian, Shaikhi was, however, criticised 
i>y Lapfi for his “oghuzane” style, this ethnic 
here meaning “vulgar”’. Certain Turkish ciitics, 
even modem ones, give vent again to these com- 
plaints, reproaching ^aikhi with the use of Tur- 
kish “archaisms”. It is ceitain that in the eyes 
of Turks to-day these peculiarities aie only an. 
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additional meiit, and that the relative simplicity of 
hi5 poetry in which uord:^ truly Turkish are not 
•-V'temaucally banned, is appreciated more and moie. 

Of other Turkish personalities of this uame, ; 
there is to be mentioned the author of a supple- 
ment (Zvhv/, 1780 bibliogiaphies up to the leign ■ 
of Ahmed III) to the Hada'ik al-Haka'lk by . 
‘^Atah, who composed a continuation of Tashko- 
pruzade's work (cf. the Bibliographv). Another , 
Shaikhi fh-\bd al-Kadir. t 1002) was Shaikh al- ' 
Islam in the icign of Murad III. 

B : h I i 0 gr af h v \ Oriental authors: the' 
different TadJikijai al-ihii^arTi {tezkeret-ush- 
shiBaid) are easy to consult^ being arranged in 
the alphabetical ordei of the names of the authors. ; 
(See those of h\shik Celcbi,, Hinnaizade or 
Klnali'/ade. especially). Heie aie, however, a 
few more precise references for the printed 
\ Sehi, Ihsht Bihisht^ edited by Mehcmed ; 
Shukri (Library of Amid) 1325 (1909), p. 52 | 


each of the five daily salat’’;,. IIis piety and 
character made him the chief of his people in 
matters spiritual and temporal. In order to procure 
accommodation fur his many visitors, he built 
a ksar at al-Abyad which to the present day is 
one of the five ksjir of the Shaikhi*s. His position 
became hereditary in his family for some gene- 
rations. In the second half of the xviii^h century, 
however, a schism took place in consequence of 
which the ^aikhiya became divided into two groups, 
the Sheraga and the Qheraba. The further history 
is dominated by this schism. 

In the xixth century a certain Bu ^Amama 
(LAinamar) tried to unite the factions under his 
authority, which he based upon his being divinely 
appointed successor of Sidl ^aikh. His personal 
attitude resembled that of the popular derwLhes 
and was moreover marked by hatied of Christians. 
He extended the rite by the addition of a dhikr 
and a diBld . 


sqq \ Latifi, Tezkci e-iLatlfh ed. Ahmed Djewdet 
(Library of the Ikdam), Constantinople 1314, 
p. 215 sqq.\ do. in German: Latifi Oder Bio- 
graphische B’achi ichten ion vorzugiicher: tur- 
hdscht'n Diihtc) n. nebit ciner Blumcnlcsc aus 
linen If erken. aus dcin turkischcn des Moiela 
Abdul Latifi und des Ashik Uassan Tshdebi 
ubersetzt ven Thonun Chabeif. Zurich iSoo, p. 
219 sqq. (less complete); Tashkopruzade, al- 
SJuika'ik aBnidman'iya. transL into Turkish by 
Ldirneli Mehemed Medjdi Efendi, Constanunople 
1269 (1S53). p 12S — 1 29 ; ^Ah Efcndi. Zwi/z/zw/- 
Ah''a/\ Constantinople 1277. p. 190; 

Faik Re^ad, EslIiB Consple. 1311, p. 36 ' 
Sf/ij.'. do., iiir:]q2l-i cdehiyai-l ''csniTinixe.^ Consple. 
n.d.. p. So sqq, (many ver-ies fiom ^aikhi ' 
al-Din Suleiman, Tai-ikh-i '. 
cdetiyatd ^csnuiniyc.^ Consple. 1328. p. 37 sqq.\ I 
Mehemed Ihurai>a. Sldjilld ^osmZini.^ Consple. | 
130S, lii., p, 113 and iv,. p. 721. 

Western authois: Hammer-Purg&tall, Gc-\ 
schithtc dcr osmuniseken Dichtkunst bis auf ^ 
unsere Zeit, Pesth 1836, p, 104 sqqr, Gibb, A \ 
dfutory of Ottoinafi Poetry. London 1900, 1., 
Chap. vi. (Ihe Komantic^-continued; Sheykhi), 
p 299—335: Hammer, Ihst. Emp. O/z.. index ; 
ITugoI, Ihe aravischen.,persiseheH und turkischcn 
Handschriften der k.d. HojhdUorhck zu JVien, 

\ lenna 1S67. 1,, p. 617 {cf. also index to lusuf 
hiiun); Catalogue (manusciipt) of the Bihlio- 

theque Nationalc of Paris: Anc. f. i. 322 326 

3 ^S-— 330, 363. Sup. t, 353, 614 (all manuscripts 
of h^usraw u-Shlrin): for the principal manu- 
of other Libraries see the Catalogue of 
the Brit. Mua. by Kicu, p. 163. (] Dlny') 

SHAIKHIYA. -Vame^fa subMilirron^of ! 

the Snadhiliya-order [q. V.]. ^\h,ch de'^erves 
the name of a brotherhood rather than that of I 
an order. It was founded by LVbd al-Kadir h. I 
(951-10.3 = i 544 _i 6 i 5 ). bore 
’ f yiaikli. He \sas a lineal descen- 

aent of the caliph Abu Bakr and belonged to a 
hranch that einigiated from Aiabia to Egypt in 
the I century a. 11., and from there to Tunisia 
''here u resided from 699-802 A.,,.; from this 
date onnaid it had its quarter, in the Maghrib 
''heie It was known under the name of Bu Ba- 
knya or Llad Bu Bakr. 

order' “f the Shadhillya- 

Za I- the nte of this order «ith the 

.addition of a thrice repeated fa/, ha at the end of 


The Shaikhlya has its centre chiefly in the 
southern borderland between Algeria and Morocco. 
Appaiently it never spread abroad. 

Bibliography’. L. Kinn, Marabouts ct 
Khciian.^ p. 349 sqq.’.^ 0 . Depont and X. Cop- 
polani, Lcs oonf) cries religieuses musulmancs.^ 
p. 468 .f^^._Cf. also the art. tarIka. 
SHAI KH ZADE . pronounced' Sheikhzade . a 
compound Persian word signifying “son (or de- 
«*cendant) of the ^aikh” [fl-v.], synonymous with 
the Turkish expression Sheikluo ghlu The w’ord 
^eikh, pronounced in vulgar Turkish, Shekh, 
means according to Turkish usage “preacher in a 
large mosque; the head of a religious brotherhood*’. 
This expression must not be confused with shch' 
zade (vulgar secondary form for shahzade) “prince 
imperial”. 

Sheikhzade is a patronym of the same kind as 
Ima/nzadc or Iniam-o ghlu.^ Mi^cdJidhinzade or 
zin-ogliju., X.-Padia-zade., N .-Bey-zade., Ns-Efendi- 
zade. The Arabic synonym Ibn alShaikh is not 
used m Tuikish ; expressions like Ihnd-Keinal 
for Kemal Pasha-zade are exceptional. 

The patronymic ^eil^zade or Sheikh-oghiu has 
been employed as a proper noun in the names 
of the following Turkish personages: 

1 . The author of the Kh^^rshid Namc.^ which 
was completed about May 20, 1387. U is in 
the preface and in the epilogue of this w’ork that 
we find information about the poet Sheikh-oghlu 
bheikhzadc, and at the same time about his 
patron, Suleiman Shah, the prince of the Germian. 
(The quotations w’hich follow are from the manu- 
script A. F. T., NO. 3iq. of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris). 

^eikh-oghlu was born about the year I34^* 
He was in fact “about fifty years” of age w’hen 
he finished his book [cu dnuidi elU^xe yakladidi 
yadiiffi.^ fol. 304 i b. 1 . 9). By birth on both his 
father s and his mother's side he was of high 
descent (/ZZ badidast benum aslum iilu-dur\ 1. 2). 
His ancestors were powerful [dezdet mf), men of 
learniog ipilm issi faldiir beyler).^ Muslims of note. 
Suleiman. Shah had absolute confidence in him 
{^Hcm ic-idum aha hezn iash-iduni ben., He kllsaui 
neylesezn saba^h pitabadij idum bcn\ ibid., 1. 6) 
and had granted him the right of acting as se- 
cretary as w^ell as High Treasurer {nishan u defter 
u mal ii khazine\ fol. 6, 1 . 7). This entirely con- 
firms Sehi, who says that ^eikh oghlu was ni- 
shandji and defterdar of the prince of the Germian. 
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It is also to this prince that he intended to de- Taurus”. Then a description of spring follows, 

dicate his poem. He says in fact: which concludes thus .... nbt ul-akjuritn (sic) 

Suleima/t-iliah zeman°i-di ki -dhir — Bu Khw dad Name oldu ervel akhir 

Czatatm bti kitabl duzmeye el, ('>“=> evidently at the end of the Rabi' 

A'l shdhi-di temdmet Germtvanuii That the Kjiurdi’.d B ante was finished 

Hem ulu oghn-xidi Cagh<kada„uh (ibidem, 1 . 2/’. Now the lunar month of Rabf 

(MS.'N-o. 355: CalA-diadanuit). ^‘1 7^9 extended fiom 21st April to 20th May, 

and that corresponds exactly ^\ilh the pasNage 
It was in the time of Suleiman ^ah when I first of the j>un to the zodiacal sign of Taurus. Such 
‘‘stretched out my hand to compose this book; exact coincidence, which is in contrast to the 

‘‘he was the ^ah of all the Germnan usual lack of precision in Ottoman chronology 

‘‘and the elder son of him who makes the ^ excludes the possibility of enor. The poem then 

weapons clash . jg older than is usually believed. 

But this prince died when the author was in It follows from what has been said that Suleiman 
the middle of his work (fob i6, 1 . lo). Sheikh Shah had already been dead foi some time in the 
oghlu then entered the service of Vildirfm year 789 (cf. the article germivanoithlu). We may 
Bayazid, the son-in-law of Suleiman Shah, still notice also that according to the eulogy of him 
prince imperial, having already received as an by Sheikhoghlu^ Suleiman Shah was so devout 
appanage the capital of the Germi\an (see article that the dervishes forgot the respect due to a 
CfERMlYANOGHLU), and it is to Bayazid that the great prince {tilit Shari) and did not salute him 
poem is dedicated in recognition of the benefits first {sdam oh'urtmez-idi^ fol. 15, b. 1 . 13). As 
W’hich he had heaped upon the author in his regards the epithet la ^hsh adan which is given in 
turn (fol. 18, 1 . i). This combination of cir- a passage quoted above to the father of Suleiman 
circumstances explains how the poet could at the Shah (Germiyanoghlu Mehemed) and which we 
same time write a eulogy of his former master, have translated by ‘‘he who makes the shields 
He could not forget indeed that the latter must clash'*, it is obviously the regular participle in 
be eclipsed and over-shadow’ed by his powerful of a causal verb of onomatopoeic origin 

namesake, who was equally a patron of the Otto- laghQysJi-a’t-mak {lakhdiatniak)^ synonymous with 
man House (the Emir Suleiman, son of Bayezid). the metathesis of ka gh{\)di-a'’i-mak or kakhdiatmak 
His name has only been preserved on inscriptions (whence no doubt comes the proper name Each 
and coins (Khalil Edhem. Al~i Germiyan kitZibehri^ Schad, wrongly given by v, Blammer, Gcsch. d. 

Revue de rinstitut d'Histoire Otto?nanc [in Tur- osni. Dichtkunst^ i.. p. no. note i; we shall 

Ivish], i. 112 — 128; Ahmad Tawhid, ... Kutahyede correct the other errors in the same quotation). 
Germiyan \_K€rmiyari\ Be\lcri^ ii, 505 — 51 3)* The verb lakh diamak is given by Mahmud Ka^- 

In the eulogy of Bayezid, “young in age but ghari, Dliua/i lit ghat al-Turk^ iii. 212, below in 

old in knowledge” (Vigit-dur ^omnlc\ ^akliie flr\ the sense of “to jingle (little pebbles), to tinkle, 

(ol. 18, b. 1 . ii), this prince is described in ' in speaking of toys or other objects". (Cf. also 
different ways in the different manuscripts. That ' J. Deny, Gram, turque., § ^ 5 ®! rem. 4 and note; 
of Berlin, the oldest, styles him: “Bayezid Bey, add the w'ords lagRldi^lU from the Btirhan-i kuii^ 
son (= descendant) of Qrkhan Bey”. In the MS. in Turkish, p. 626, 1 . 24: taghjdimak.^ from the 
314 of Paris (fol. 16, b, 1 . i and 2), he is the Diet of Redhouse, p. 722, b. ; lakhdiah.^ from 
son of the Sultan Shah (Sulta/i oghlidur ShaJi).^ Kashghari, i. 390, 1 . 12 — 15: and kagh^hi 
these words being followed by this qualification: Vambery, Altcsm.. p. 185)- 

A> (Ac) Sulta?i ihu’i Sultan ibnd Sultan.^ Shehinshe/i The Uiurshld Name describes the loves of Khur- 
Bayezid ibn-i Murad Khan. The same formula is shid. the daughter of the king of Persia Siyawu^ and 
found in the manuscript 355, fol. 4, 1 . 4, but in of I'erahshad, son of the king ot Maghrib (see the 
place of She hi n she h etc. there is : Celebi Bayezid., analysis in Hammer, loe. cit.). It is a poem of 
ol Shir-i ?nerddn. It wdll be noted that the im- 7,640 verses (with two rhyming hemislichs of ii 
perial princes actually bore the title of Celebi up ! >yllables), that is to say it is a math_naiei like 
to the reign of Mehemed II {Sid/ill-i ^othmani^ the Khosi ezv-u Shi/ in and in the same metre, 

89), The surname Ildlrlm (the form m old the hezet^ w ). This poem is 

Osmanli for\fld?rim) appears in the veise: called hh urshid-ii FerrukhyiHa by Sehi and Ferah 
lldlrlm dirlerse hakk-dii/-, fol. 16, b. 1 . 5. iXd/ne by HadjdjI Khalifa (iv. 412), v. Hammer, 

In the same preface it is said that the work Gibb, and. following them, other authors pronounce 
Was finished in the time of Bayezid {dcz'leti/ide., I it Fer/ u khsh ad. anil fiibb coriect'^ the editor ot 
fol. 17^ h 10) and further on, the author expresses | Hadjdji Khalifa by reading ftr/ukJi A lime. In 
the hope of living long enough to fini-'h under j the Paris manuscripts quoted, this name is always 
the name of the same prince {Shehum adile) an written Eeiah^ad and this reading ought alwa\s 
hshk Fame. The end seems to be a eulogy of a to be retained as the only one compatible with 
minister (the Grand Vizier 'Ah Pasha-, cf. fol. 19, the metre The word is found indeed 

h 10). All these dilTerences and variations make 1 either at the beginning or at the end of the 


one surmise that the preface was entirely re- hemistich (fol. 70, 72 b., 73 - 7^1 7 ^ h.. 76 etc.) 

modelled at a later date, perhaps by the author where Periul^shad ( ) would be inadmisNible. 

himself. A critical edition would be desirable, but This last woul besides docs not occur either in 
whatever may be the version adopted as definitive, the Shak?iame or in Justi, 1 / anist ties F amenhutJy 

one can adopt as certain the date of the com- Marburg 1895, and seems due to a confusion 

pletion of the work (May 20, 1387) given in the i with Ferrukbzad and Feiiukhruz (cf. an analogous 
epilogue. This date is thus formulated (fol. 304, | confusion in the popular story of Ferrukh^ad, 

*3) yidi yuz seksen dokuzda — Ki takht \ Ferrukhruz and Ferrukhnaz, translated into French 

khurdid bkuzdc — “in 789 when the ; by the Jeune de Langues Maltor in 1742. Bihlio- 

snn had raised his throne under (the sign of) ’ theque Rationale of Paris, Suppl, turc., 945). 
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Sehi ideiititieb Sheikboghlu with the “nephew'h 
on liis mother'^ •'ide, and continuer of Shaikhi. 
The historian ^Ali who makes the same confusion, 
calls him Jjjamali Sheikhzade (Ilamnier: Djemali- 
zadc-). The dates contradict ihi^ identitication 
(^aikhu \^ho mote under MiiraJ II, wai still 
aii\e in 1421), and it is difficult to belies e that 
he could have for his continuer a nephew boin 
in 1340. Two different individuals must therefore 
be di^tingunhed. 

Koprulu Zdde Mehemed Fu'ad notes in N®. 124 
of the bibliogiapliy to his Tu>k edchiyafinda ilk 
miitcssavulc)-^ Stambul 1918, an autograph and 
unique maniucripl belonging to him of a work 
entitled Knnz nl-kuvcra by Shcikhoghlu *^extremelv 
impoitant fruiii the point of s iew of the history of 
language and literature", but without more detailed 
infunnation, it is impossible to say if it is here 
a que-'iion uf our author. 

J! : ■-> 1 : 0 - r ap h y ' See especially Gibb, His- 


of marvellous beauty and of great virtue. Solicited by 
the <dueen (fGiatun), the prince (^ehzade) follows 
the ad\ice which his tutor i2jA7i/) had given 

him, who after consulting his horoscope, lecommendi 
him to maintain, whatever happens, the silence 
of a mute, during a dangerous period w’hich will 
last forty days. Irritated by the indifference of the 
prince, the queen slanders him to the king, who 
oiders his son to be put to death. It is at this 
moment that the forty viziers intervene and the 
I first of them in the presence of the executioner 
tells a stoiy (that of li^ail^ ^ihab al-Dln 
Maktul, who died the victim of a woman’s ruse), 
at the end of which the king consents to post- 
pone the execution of the piince until he has 
obtained further information. In the evening the 
queen on her pait tells a story calculated to 
revive the anger of her husband, who again sum- 
mons the executioner on the following morning. 
But the second \izier intervenes in his turn and 


hu y cj Oiteman rocir\\ London 1900, i. 427 sqi].\ 
Ihe manuscript> of the Biblioiheque Xationale 
m Fans aie : A.F.T., N^. 314 (a fine vocalised 
iMS. of 882), 315 and 355 (the last two 
incomplete). The Berlin copy (Feil-di, NL 3C5) 
is of Rabi' I, Soy fSept, 7— Oct. 6, 1404). 

11. Ihe author, or rather the translator, 
of the ll c'zJr hikiayisL ‘•the history 

ot the foity viziers”. Only the little which 
i:i guen m the preface of tlu-. work i^ known 
about this writer. The text also vanes according 
to different manuscripts. In some one finds only 
Shaikhzade, in others only Ahmed-i-MiMi. Gibb 
thinks it is one and the same person, the trans- 
lator of the Ah-k JVezJr from Arabic into Turkish, 
from a woik which has been lost, entitled Arbdln 
uv'a/i ‘■The Forty Da>s and Forty 

Nights". This translation is dedicated m the 
great majority of manuscripts to Sultan Murad II 
(1421 -1451), and this indicates approximately the 
epoch in which uur author lived (according to 
Fertsch he is said to have written the A'h /: IVezlr 
in S50— 1446). ft is to be noted, however that 
according to the text of Eelleiae {which is in 
agreement with one of the manuscripts of Vienna) 
.^aikhrade w the name of an author who wrote 
in tnr the Sultan of Egypt (Mi:r and Masr 

in place of the of other manuscripts), and it is 
an anonvmous waiter speaking of himself in the 
fu-.t person win, wrute the Turkish translation, 
ornamenting it with diverse floweis of diction and 
•iuocations. According to other manuscripts we 
nnght suppose that ^eikhzadc for Ahmad Misn) 
made the hrst translation and that an 'anonymous 
^riter improved upon it. Fleischer, Behrnauer and 
Cnbb reject the reading 3Ii>r as wrong, but the 
chmige of peison (which passes from the third to 
pieface remains none 
cnu''.}'' ^ then to set up a 

'iifterent manuscripts of the 

ofle adhoT 

tl'e “Historv 

ot the li-n - 

ramihLation of the ^Sindl-U^l Xra„r [q v.l or the 

in tTT l'*’! 

P The framework of “The 


SO on until the forty stoiies of the viziers alternate 
with the forty stories of the queen. Finally, on 
the forty-first day, when the king was just going 
to give ciedence to the queen by putting his son 
to death and throwing the viziers into prison, the 
tutor, who had disappeared during this time, comes 
back and relieves the prince of the silence imposed 
by the omens. Then the prince reveals the intri- 
gues of the queen. The latter, confounded by the 
testimony of her servants, i.s attached to the tail 
of a horse, which shatters her to pieces dragging 
her over stones and rough roads. 

The stories of the foity viziers are most fre- 
quently localized in Egypt, which is in accordance 
with the indications in the preface as to the place 
where the collection is said to have been written 
(Aqchid [Akshid], the Sultan of Egypt, of one of 
the tales — cf. Chauvin, p. 123 — is probably 
Ikhshid. 

Bibliography. A very full bibliography 
of the Forty Viziers is given in V. Chauvin, 
Bibliographic dcs cuvrages orabes^ Liege and 
Leipzig 1904. viii. (Syntipas), p. 18 — 21, 112 
sq. (and extracts publ. by Smirnov, Chrestomathie 
Ottomanc [Russian title], St. Petersburg 1903, 
p. 220 — 223. We might also note that a young 
Turcologist of Prague, M. Duda, is preparing 
an edition of the Forty Viziers) The manuscripts 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris are : A.F.T. 
378, 388 to 392; Suppl. turc. 428 to 434, 1392 
to 1394. 644. For the other manuscripts and 
editions printed in Turkey, cf. Pertsch, Berlin, 
Catalogue No. 454, 437, 438; Gotha, Catalogue 
No. 230 and esp. : Rieu, British Museum p. 216, a. 

3. Muhyi a 1-Din Muhammad b. Muslih 
al-Din Mustafa al-Kudjawi, called Shaikh- 
zade, died in 951 (March 25, 1544 — March I4i 
^545)- wrote a gloss in Arabic on the Commen- 
tary of Baidawi. the kasidat al-burda and other 
texts. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji F^alifa, Kashf al- 
Ziinun.^ vii., Index, No. 6432^ Brockelmann, 
G A.L..^ i. 265 — 417 ^ Dozy, Caialogus . . . . bibl. 
Ac. Lugdiino-Bataviae.^ 1 85 1, ii. 82. 

4. LVbd al-R ahm an b. al-^aikh Muhammad 
b. Sulaimun, called ^aikhzade (in Ha^dji Nha- 
lifa: ^aikhi zade), d. in 1078 (June 23, 1667 — 
June II, 1668), finished in 1077, Madjnia'' al- 
anhuf\ commentary (Arabic) on the Miiltaka al- 
abhiir.^ a treatise on Hanafi law by Ibrahim al- 
Halabi; see al-halabI. The Turkish translation 
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of this work by Mawkufali is at the root of 
d'Ohsson's Tableau general de I'enipirc Othoman. 
This commentary was first publr^hed in Constan- 
tinople in 1240 (i824;i 825) and again in 1305, 

2 tomes m one large volume in-4°. 

Bibliography'. Hadjdji Khalifa, vi. 105; 
Zenker, Bibliotheea orientalis . N®. 1450; 

Biockelmann, G.A.L..^ ii, 432: Blochet. Ca- 
talogue des manuserits arabes .... offerts .... 
par Decoiirdemanche.^ I 909 « ar. 6411 (mis- 
prints in the dates). 

On other individuals who have had the surname 
^aikhzade see: Rieu, Cat. of Turk. MSS. in the 
British Museum.^ 82, b. and 120^: Doin, Das 
asiatische Museum.^ St, Petersburg 1846, p. 219. 

(J. Deny) | 

SHATR (y.), poet. The word is probably 
derived from the word “poetrv ' or “poem", 

which may be of ancient Semitic origin, for we 
have in Hebrew shir for a solemn hymn, and it 
is most unlikely that the derivation is from the 
Arabic verb sha^ara “to know”, as Arabic philo- 
logers explain it. The very fact that the verb 
IS not used in the meaning of composing verses 
seems to speak against such a derivation. [Gold- 
ziher in his Abhandl. z. aiab, Phil., i., 17, has 
explained as “the one with inspired know- 

ledge' ]. The origin is lost m the remotest an- 
tnjuity and though to my knowledge no ancient 
Arabic inscription contains any metrical verse, 
we cannot argue from this that poetry did not 
exist at those times. The remarkable fact remains 
that the oldest specimens of Arabic poetry which 


I this number only the metre khaf'if. As later poets 
I in various parts of Arabia employ all other metres, 
j the fact mentioned might point to the existence 
I of some unknown cause for this peculiarity. The 
! sha'ir was considered to be possessed of some 
I special knowledge communicated to him by a kind 
, of familiar spiiit which inspired him, and he had 
; in his company one or more real persons whose 
business it was to remember his ver^e■5 and to 
I recite them in other camps. While the familiar 
' spirit may only have been fictitious, the reciter 
I of the poet, named rizre?, was very real and we 
' have many names of such raxvl's mentioned in 
the Kitdb al-Aghani and by the poets themselves 
in their poems. More important, how'ever, is 
that in many cases the ran'l himself became 
a poet of note in the next generation. Among 
the rizre/'s of repute the following may be 
named. Tufail al-Ghanawi had for his rZneJ Aws 
b. Hadjar, whose rdivl was the poet Zuhair. The 
, latter w’as also razo'i of his uncle Ba^hama. The 
I rdi.ci\ of Zuhair were his son Kafo. al-Hutai'a 
and abShammakh. Such chains of poets who re- 
' Cited each other's poems could be mentioned in 
greater numbers than is generally realised. This 
points to a kind of school for poets and the 
raztsi at the same time made attempts at owm 
composition, which he submitted to his master; 
this also accounts for finding in certain parts of 
.\rabia a prevalence not only of specific metres, but 
aKo of special themes. It is not an accident that Abu 
Dhufolb, Sa'^tda b. ^ukaiya and al-Mutanakhkhul, 
the Hudhali poets, specialise in the description of 


a'e can consider genuine have already fully de- 
veloped rules as to metre and rhyme. That a poem 
must rhyme is imperative, but the sh^ir in some 
of the earliest specimens of his art which are 
preserved employs metres which the critics of the 
second century of the Hidjra did not acknowledge I 
and^ did not know (e. g. poems by ^Abid, Imru^ ; 
abKais and “^Amr b. Kaini'a), Also in early times , 
It was probably more frequent than we can now I 
ascertain that the metre was not always correct, ; 
even if ft corresponded with one of the 16 metres 
evolved by Khalil and al-Akhfash, for one verse ' 
of Zuhair has several syllables too many which 
the grammarians have not been able to amend. 

It is also important that the earliest specimens of ! 
poetry are by men who held an honourable 
position in their tribe ; the time had not come 
^hen poor men, like al-Hutai’a, practised the art. ; 
borne authorities wish to emphasise that the \ 

2nd the kakin were probably identical, a view . 
''hich I cannot endorse, as Arabic poetry as a i 
rule in early times holds aloof fiom all that is ! 
religious. It is a strong point that it is as a rule j 
^’trictly concerned with worldly affairs. ' 

The short radjaz metre may have been the first ; 
''hich was practised in the hid^ or “leading the | 
moving string of camels", but we have no ancient ! 
specimens of the JiideC^ the earliest being preserved . 
m the Dizoan of abShaminakh wfoo lived during ! 
foe time of the rise of Islam. l 

The earliest poets of whom we have any know- | 
^ ge lived in Eastern Arabia and iii their poetry ' 

^ ey employed only veiy few of the 16 metres, ‘ 
^_d it is significant that even such late poets as ■ 
-jarir and Farazdak never use the shorter metres, 

J' ich seem to have originated later in the Ilidjaz. 

the metres rad/az^ tazol/^ loafir.^ , 
kamil and ??iutakarib.^ the poetal-A'^foa adds to i 


' bees; they were one the razcl of another and not 
, only used similar metres but also the same sub- 
jects which they had learned from their masters. 
This also explains why we find a line word for 
! word in a poem of Tufail, Aws b. Hadjar and 
I Zuhair. “The unfettered horses of passion" was 
; an idea which the raici'% of Tufail could not omit 
I from their verses. 

I The poet of the early times loved to fill his 
; poems with fine words and it is specially in the 
earlier times that a large quantity of foreign 
■ words were used to adorn the poems, a practice 
which ceased after the first century of the Hidjra. 
At this time the calling of the dui'^tr had altered 
I entirely. In the earlier times the poet stood for 
' the honour of his tribe; he had to mourn his 
relations or the valiant men of his clan or sing 
; the defiant hidjed against the enemies of his tribe. 

; Now the poet had sunk to be a beggar for favours 
from the mighty and uch ; to this he added 
I lampoons against rivals, who made his work of 
extorting presents more difficult, and new themes 
for the edification of drunken gatherings, poems 
on boys and obscene ditties. We have no Persian 
poetry as old, but Ihn DjinnI tells us {Kkaslaiy 
i. 252) that in Persia also poetry flourished and 
that they were very diligent in avoiding the use of any 
Arabic word in their poetry which was by critics 
considered a serious fault. We do not know the 
contents of this class of poetry, but we may as- 
sume that the lighter poetry in the Arabic language 
as represented by the poems of Bashshar and Abu 
Nuwas reflects the themes of Persian verse. The 
earliest authentic Persian poetry dates fioin the 
fourth century of the Uidjra and the specimens 
preserved agree remarkably well with the kind of 
verse composed in Arabic by their contemporaries 
like Abu T-Fath al-Busti, who wrote in both 
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languages. Since then the has ne\er died 

out, but the art which seems so fresh in the 
earliest specimens has seldom been able to leave 
the eld path and like sheep and cows the poets, 
whether .\rabic, Persian, Turkish or Urdu, have 
been chewing the cud to this day. 

The Prophet took a special stand against the poets. 
Pie was accused of being a which brought 

about the answer at the end of Sura xxvi.. which 
has been entitled ‘•the Poets’’ from these verses. 
“The poets are liars and those who follow them 
have gone astray". The poets, however, were 
too well established in Arab civilisation and the 
traditions know that the Prophet's immediate 
successors were well versed in ancient poetry: 
especially 'All is ciedited with many verses, all 
of which are probably spurious Though the 
Prophet would not be called a poet himself, he 
made full use of seveial poets, especially Hassan 
h. Thabit, who composed biting verses against the 
Mekkan adversaries. The method the si3'':r had 
to Use foi such verses to reach the hostile camp 
was to teach the verses to a liivi who recited 
them in another place before a neutral audience, 
which had, however, suflicient interest to repeat 
the verses to the paity attacked. .-Vs regards the 
art of the poet I am inclined to doubt that all 
ancient poems were originally complete poems: 
often the could only get from hn familiar 

spirit the inspiration for part, and. like Zuhair, 
had to work for a whole year on a single poem 
or recite it before it was complete, accoiding to 
the lules which Ahlwardt e. g. has laid down for 
eveiy poem. \Ve have ample evidence that many 
poems were at all times only fragments, for an 
Arabic (or Persian) i'ashfa with the same thyme 
going thtough a gieat number of verses is a very 
unreal thing. (p. KltE.NKOWj 

^ SHAITAN, Satan. (See also Djinn, IblIs). 
Every proud and rebellious one among 
men and animals is the meaning given in the 
dictionaries. As .applied to spirits shaitan has two 
distinct meanings with .sepaiate histories. The 
sense of devil goes back to Jewish sources and 
that of supeihuman being has its roots in Arab 
paganism, though the two meanings interact. In 
the stories about Solomon a shaitan is nothing 
more than a ,Jjinn superior in knowledge and 
power to other djinn. But even their powers are 
Innited. Closely connected with this is the use of 
the woid m the sense of genius. “He made up 
his mind, when they died, to hunger and dis- 
appointment, but his Demon said to him Thou 

hast the^ charge of a household to meet” {Mn- 
ja^dahyal^ xvii. 68). Belonging to the same order 
0 K eas IS the belief that a poet was possessed 
b> a shaitan who inspired his words. I.ater writers 
knew the names of these familiar spirits There is 
3 a'fil . P"San gods of Arabia 

labari sats ( Ta/.d,-) that the shaitan are those 
whom the inhdels obeyed while disobeying (iod 

of t, “lied the bow 

"“"™P“ny’ng sunnse. 
bZf hat the 

of d h and^f and all manner 
an^ Ihgtt between shade 

Sums' orl'^^TMakk" 

rst Makkan period the indefinite 


bingular alone is found and that only once. It is 
not till the second period that the definite form 
occurs, suggesting that the prophet had found or 
lemembered another idea, ^aitan is tacitly identified 
with Ihlis who is obviously borrowed from Judaism. 
Thus al-shaitan is the chief of the evil spirits and 
^aitan is a spirit, though not necessarily evil. 
There is no fixed tradition as to the relation of 
al-shaitan with the shaitans and other djinn. One 
account says that he is their father; another 
makes him produce eggs from which they were 
hatched and another says that God fiist created 
the devil then his wife and from the union came 
three eggs from which the various sorts of djinn 
were hatched. The Kur'an says that ^aitan is 
made of fire; the commentators lefine on this and 
say that the angels are made of light, Shaitan of 
fire or of the smoke of file. It is not settled 
whether the ^aitans have no bodies at all or 
have bodies of some very subtle substance. The 
punishment of Shaitan for resisting God is post- 
poned to the end of the world when he will 
receive his reward in hell-fire. He is not the 
lord of hell; according to the Kur’an Malik is 
lord of hell. His standing epithet is derived 

by tradition from the stoning of the devil by 
Ibrahim at Mina; according to Prof. Noldeke it 
is derived from the Abyssinian word meaning ac- 
cursed. Other names for Shaitan are Taghjit and 
Djann which is said to mean the father of the 
djinn. The serpent which helped shaitan to tempt 
Adam was punished by being deprived of its legs 
but the peacock, the intermediary, seems to have 
escaped scot-free. Perhaps there is some connection 
with the Malik Ta'us of the Vazidis. 

In religious thought ^aitan is the power that 
opposes God in the hearts of men. He whispers 
h\i> insidious suggestions m their ears and makes 
his pioposals seductive to them. The Kur'an 
ascribes this activity now to one ^aitan now to 
several. Later it is said that one shaimn is attached 
to each man so that it is possible for everyone 
to speak of *^my shaitan’k There are no exceptions 
to this rule for even VahyS b. Zakariya (the 
Baptist) had his shaitan though he was too good 
to listen to its insinuations. The union between 
a man and his shaitan is as close as that between 
a man and his blood. But there is no hint of 
dualism for a ^aitan has no real power over man, 
he owes his success to craft alone. He cannot 
exploit that success for he is afraid of God and 
leaves men in the lurch as soon as he has persuaded 
them to sin. The activities of Shaitan are summarized 
in the following tale. lie complained to God of 
the privileges granted to men and was thereupon 
given similar ones. Diviners were his prophets; 
tattoo marks his sacred books; lies his traditions; 
poetry his leligiou.s reading; musical instruments 
his muezzins; the market his mosque; the baths 
his home; his food was everything on which the 
name of God was not invoked; his drink all 
intoxicating liquors and the object of his hunting 
women. The popular view is that every man 
is attended by an angel and a shaitan who 
urge him to evil and good deeds respectively- 
PJasan al-Basri is reported to have said: — They 
are two thoughts that rush into the minds of 
men. He thus reduced these spirit forces to 
mental states. 

^aitans were of both sexes and ugly. They 
could appear in human form without anything 
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unnatural betraying their identity. Many had 
name^. Those of the familiars of some poets were 
kno\sn. Farazdak’s demon was '.'IfJir.'lho Hiaitans 
of India and Syria wore among the mo-yt powerful 
and the names of their chiefs are given. Diseases, 
paiticularly the plague, were their weapons. Some 
said that the 5haitans were hound during the 
month of Ramadan and a cock was .supposed to 
be a protection against them. 

Attempts were made to reduce these ideas to 
some system. An unbelieving djirin was a shaitan; 
one strong enough to move buildings and over- 
hear the divine plans was a mar'id (rebelj and 
one capable of more than that was an 
Spirits who attacked boys were called arivah. 
Some men had power over the various kinds of 
spirits, but this power W’as not for all. The body 
oi the makhdum had to be a fit temple {Jiaikal^ 
for spirits if a man was to control them. 

The Arab philologists accepted 5haitan as a | 
native w'ord and derived it from the root ^~t-n \ 
though some preferred the root sJi-y-t. The word 
is very rare in early poetry. I'maiya b. Abi 
I'Salt uses it in connection with the throwing of 
the stars at the devils. 'Adi b. Zaid tells of Iblis ■ 
being punished in fire. It might be urged that 
he was familiar with the idea but not wdth the 
word ^aitan. Umaiya also has the participle ^atin 
iu the sense of rebellious spirit. It almost looks ■ 
its if he were experimenting to find a suitable 
word. The form ^haitan used by Beladhori seems \ 
to be an attempt to represent the Greek form of ' 
the word. As the idea is obviously borrowed, it 
is probable that the word — a regular Arabic 
form — is also borrowed from the Ethiopic which 
is in turn derived from Hebrew. 

^aitan is also the name of a snake and has 
some metaphorical meanings. 

Bibliography'. The passages of the Kur'an 
and the commentaries thereon; Goldziher, Ab- 
handhifige^i ziir arabischen Philologtc^ i. \Q^sqq.\ 
Noeldeke, Keue Bcitrdge.^ p. 34; al-I)]ahiz, Ktidb 
(il-Hctyaroan\ Tha'alibi, lyisas al-Anbiya^; Ta- 
bari, i. 78; al-Cihazali, dhy'i^^ iii. 20 sqq.; al- 
Kazwini, '^Adjd^ib al-MakhlTikat : al-Mas'udi, 
Mtirudj al-pkahab.^ Paris ed., iii. 321. 

(A. S. Tritton) 

SifAlYAD, a term used as a synonym of the 
kale/ider and meaning a certain kind of 
ervi^. The word has been derived from the root 
lirV-d.^ which means “to perish”, according to the 
translation of the Kiivius by 'Arim. The same ' 
author defines ishada as follows: “to cry something : 
with a loud voice; to raise (a building) to a great 
eight ; to mention some one loudly, i. e. to praise 
urn openly and make him famous; to cry a lost ’ 
article . Thus etymologically we might translate 
-^aiyad by “some one who loses himself: who 
oes not hesitate to annihilate himself on the , 
path of Truth ; who continually proclaims the 
ruth in a loud voice”. This comes near Zenker’s 
ranslarion (p. 554). Taiyar Efendi in his Rehbcr-i , 
ulistafi (Matba'ad 'Amire, 1308, p. 156) gives 
e meaning impostor {kadhdhab').^ but this is due > 

^ the fact that the word diaivad is used as a 
^ynonym of ’^aiyar — which is also an old vSufi- 
erm and is not a translation (the ‘^aiyars 
ormed a special body which played a part in 
Po itics in Baghdad towards the end of the second ! 
century a. h. and whose intluence long survived ; 

contributed a great deal to the spread of 1 
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Sufism in other lands of Islam and laid the foun- 
dations for the development of the fiituwa.^ cf. 
Kadif al-Mahdjub.^ tran^l. Nicholson, p. 100, 183; 
Tadhkirat al-A'itdiyd. ed. Nicholson, i. 332: R. 
Hartmann, j Risalat al-^Ialauiatiya.^ Der 

Islam., viii. 190— 191. In the third century, we 
find in KhorSsan and in Transuxiana similar groups 
which in Khorasan are called ghaziyan or nt\dn 
and in Transoxiana djaicaliha-. [cf. Kuprulu Zade 
Fu’ad, Turkiye TdrikJii^ i, 8l — 82]). 

We find this term — which is synonymous 
with kalender.^ haidar'i. ahdal — in general use 
from the seventh century a. H. onwards and es- 
pecially in Asia Minor. We know that there was 
I a Sufi named Shaikh ri\bd al-Rahman Shaiyad, a 
I contemporary of Djalal al-Din RumI, in Ronya {^Les 
I Saints dcs Derzx'iches Tourneurs transl. Hiiait. 

1 i. 113): Sa'di, in the Gulistdn.^ speaks of a shaivdd 
with dishevelled hair who claimed to be ^aleicJ 
and referred a kaslda of Enwerl to himself. In 
the seventh century and later, we find Turkish 
poets like Shaiyad Hamza [q. v.] and Shaiyad Tsa, 
author of a romantic poem called Salsal-name (in 
the Bibl. N'ai. there is a Turkish MS. N'^. 1207, 
entitled Salsal-name by a Turkish poet called Ibn 
Yusuf). The references in Fakirl. a poet of the 
tenth century, in his Risdle-i ta'rlfdi (on this book 
cf. the bibliographical index to my Ilk Mute- 
saxozvijlcr') show that these shaiyads still existed in 
his time and that, both in their manner of living 
and in their mystic life, they did not differ from 
the groups of heterodox dervi^es who had much 
I in common and were closely connected with one 
I another, like the abdal’s, haidarT kalender's, ^aml's, 
j edhemi’s, babahs and bektashls (for historical in- 
' formation, regarding them, cf. my Anadoluda 
\ Isldmiyet'). In the ^Alam-aray-i ^Abbasi^ among 
i the events of 1029 a. h., there is mention of a 
I shaiyad (cf. Dorn, Auszuge ans Alohammedanisrhen 
; S(.hriftste!lern.. 1858, p. 370; the note which 
Dorn gives in his introduction on the word shaiyad 
is of no importance, cf. p, iS). 

(Koprulu Zade Fu'aI)) 

SHAIYAD HAMZA, a Turkish poet who 
lived in Asia Minor in the seventh century A. H. 
He was one of the Batinl [q. v.] babai>, who 
spread throughout Asia Minor in this century 
under different names like kalender, abdal, baba'i, 
yesewi and haidari, and taking the opportunity 
of the material and moral crisis caused by the 
invasion of the Mongols, went from village to 
village, trying to spread their teaching among 
the people (on the religious situation and move- 
ments in Asia Minor at thi> time s^emy Anadoluda 
Isldmiyet., p. 36 — 90). This explains the surname 
of Shaiyad [q. v.] which he took. The only in- 
foimation regarding his life is found in certain 
legendary biographies written m the tenth century. 

It is certain that he was the author of mystical- 
religious poems written in the language of the 
people in syllabary metre {Jiidja '•a'ezni') in pre- 
ference to the ^arud but these poems are lost like 
many of the literary products of this period. The 
only remnant that survives is a iitathnazA of 15 
bait's preserved in the Diarnl al-nazZlir ^ composed 
111 91S by Egcrdirh Hadjdjl Kemal (the only 
known MS, of this work is in the Kutubkhane-i 
'Emumi; for further infoimation cf. the biblio- 
graphical index to my Ilk M utesyiiozcifler '^ ; this 
mathnaivl has been published by me. Shaiyad 
Hamza the memory of ^\hom and his works sur- 
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vived till the tenth century, did not, like Vunu^ 
Emre. here a powerful poetic personality but. like 
hi^ predecessors and contemporaries whose names 
are now forgotten, he had an inlluence on the 
development of Vuniis (on the char.acter of and 
formative elements in Turkish literature at this 
time cf. my Ilk Ch. vu., p. 205— 2S6). 

Nevertheless aftei gaming some fame at the period 
when this style of poetry was adopted by Viinus 
Emre and his successors to the popular taste, 
the works of S.riyad Hamza giadualh lost their 
popiilaiity and became completely forgotten from 
the tenth century onwards. 

D i b 1 1 c ^ r a p h y. Besides the sources men- 
tioned above: Kuprulu Zade Fuad. Sildjulilir 
dcwiindc Anadjlit dllA Ii'n\ /, ^tjivdd I/amza^ 
in A'orcs: Cjo/iia Ai-chiviim^ i . N'®. 3. 1022, 
p. iS — 19. (Koprulu Zaue E'f'Au) 

SHAIZAR. a town in Morthern Syiia. the 
ancient S/fapz, Byzantine to It is mentioned 

as eaily as the inscriptions of Thutmosis iii and 
in the hkmarna tablets. Seleucus 1 settled colonists 
here from I.arissa in Thes'aly and gave it the 
name of this town : but the new name could not 
drive out the old. which soon came into general 
Use again m the Muslim period in the form .Shaizar. 
It is mentioned as Shai/nra along with Hama by 
Imru 'l-Kais and 'Ubaidallah b. Kais al-Rukaiya’t 
(Iiniu 'I- Kais, Zh't.'iTz;, xx. 40, ed. .\hlw.ardt. The 

Dizeans of the six u/tc. Arah. Pods p, 

:3o: Kais .al-Rukaiyat. />i:c.7«, liv. 9, cd. Rhodo- 
kanakis, 5. B. Ak. ll'/efi, phil.-hist. KL, cxliv., 
.Abh. X , p. 240). 

In the year 17 (63S}, the people of the town 
received z\bu 'Ubaida with open arms. They went 
out to meet him with music, and were satisfied 
Mith the same general teims of peace as had been 
offered to the people of Hama, namely payment 
of the poll and ground-tax and khaylidj). 

Shaizai later became a district {ikl'im) of the military 
province [djund'j of Hims. Towards the end of the 
i\th century, the people were Kindis (al-VaTnbi, ed. 
Hoiitsma, it. 324!. When NTcephorus Phocas advan- 
ced on IJalab, Saif al-Dawla letiied to SFairar. but 
fell very ill there and was brought back dying to 
liis capital (356 = 967). In the following year NTce- 
phorus took Shaizar and burned down its chief mos- 
que. In the treaty between- him and Karghuya of 
Halab (Safar359j the town was included in the la'tterN 
.eiritory (Kamal al-Din. Zuhda. tiansl. Freytag. 
Z. T. M. G . XI. 232 = .Migne.' Patrol. Greaca' 
cwii. Col., 1023). On the :6th R.adjab 383 (Sept. 
6- 993)- Shaizar, which then belonged to the 
Hamdanid Sa'id al-Dawla, was taken by the Egypt- 
ian general Bandjutakm who guaianteed the com- 
mand.int .Su>.rn, an old officer of SaTd al-Dawla, 
security of life and property. When Sa'id aI-1 lawla 
appealed to the Empeior Basil for help against the 
Egyptuins, the latter came up and besieged Shaizar: 
the commander appointed by the Caliph, Mansur b. 
Karadis, was bribed by him and handed over the 
fortre^, winch received a strong Greek garrison 
b j— 994/995T Put It again passed — apparently 

as a result of the defeat of Damianos Dalassenos at 
Afamiya (99S) _ who installed Hamlan (or Hal- 
m.an b. karadi, as governor there (who can 
hardly be identified with the above mentioned Mansur 
as Rosen Zapiski Imp. Ak. Xa„k.. xHv., p aii 
1^:' note "^Wumberger Kpopio byaltlj, IC 

hL-ever au’ - Basilios 

ever attacked Shaizar the very next year (999), 


I be^an hostilities on October 28 and destroyed the 
aqueduct which supplied the fortress with water. 

I An attempt to biibe the commander failed, but 
want of water hnally foiced him to offer to sur- 
render, if he and his troops were allowed to march 
out freely, without the usual proskynese before 
the Emperor, and the citizens were guaranteed 
security of life and properly: the Emperor accepted 
these conditions: in spite of this, many citizens 
left the town with the garrison, and Basilios repopu- 
lated It with Armenian colonists. 

The town remained for the next eighty years 
m the hands of the Byzantines. In the year 395 
(1004/1005) a ceitain Ahmad b. al-Husain al-A-^far 
of the tribe of Taghlib appeared as a fakir and 
advanced against Shaizar with a prominent Arab 
named al-Hamall. to drive the Greeks out of it. 
They defeated a Byzantine detachment and were 
only driven away by an Egyptian army sent m 
reply to an official complaint by Basil to the Caliph 
al-Hakim (Vahya al-Antaki, in Rosen, op. cit. p. 
41 [transl. p. 43] and Kamal al-Din, ibid. p. 342 Sij.\ 
in Muller, Histoia Merdasidariim.^ p. 2, Sizaram 
should be read for Caesarearn.^ cf. his note p. 95) 
About 1025 Salih b. Mirdas [q- v.] granted the 
Munkidhis of the tribe of the Banu Kinana the 
land Toun<l Shaizar, which however itself still re- 
mained in the hands of the Byzantines. The Mun- 
kidhi Mukallad was ruling over Kafartab in 1041; 
he was the ancestor of Usama Abu ’l«Mutaw\\adj 
Mukallad b. Na^' b. Munkidh, who extended his 
territory down to the Orontes, and probably built 
the fortress Djisr bani Munkidh at the bridgehead 
below Shaizar. When he died in January 1059, 
he was succeeded by his son Tzz al-Dawla Sadid 
al-Mulk Abu ‘l-Hasan U\U, who in 1078, by ar- 
rangement with the last Mirdasid of Halab, Sabik, 
rebuilt the fortress above mentioned and the suburb 
of Shaizar, Hi>n al-Djisr, in order to cut off the 
fortress fiom supplies and support from the Greeks, 
and thus force it to surrender. In the same year 
he gave shelter in this fortress to the Turkoman's 
under .Ahmad Shah, who were fleeing before Tadj 
al-Dawla Tutush (Kamal al-Din, Merdas.^ p. 

85, 90; Derenbourg, Oiisdma. p. 20), but w’as 
able to win the favour of Tutuffi again, and later 
of Sharaf al-Dawla, who took Halab on June 
18, 1080. On December 19, 1081 he succeeded 
in getting possession of the citadel of Shaizar 
w'hich had hitherto belonged to the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, by a treaty with the Bishop 
of al-Bara, who resided in it. The Greek garrison 
w'ere allowed to depart. Sharaf al-Dawla who en- 
vied him the possession of the fortress, and in 
vain endeavoured to take it from him, was ap- 
peased by rich presents from the Munkidhi. The 
latter died next year (towards the end of 1082); 
he was succeeded by his pious son ^Izz al-Dawla 
Abu 1-Murhaf Nasr, a peaceful, art-loving prince, 
under whom the territory of ^aizar for a time 
also included Afamiya, Kafartab and al-Ladhikiya 
till he had to cede these towns in 10S6 to Malik- 
^ah of Isfahan, ^aizar w’as several times besieged 
during his rule, but always unsuccessfully. He 
died childless in 1098, shortly after the conquest 
of Antakiya by the Crusaders (Oct. 1097). He had 
destined as his successor his younger brother Madjd 

, al-Din Abii Salama Murshid (1068 — 1 137), 
of Usama; hut this hunter and calligrapher declin- 
ed the emirate in favour of his youngest brother 

' Izz al-Din Abu ’1-^Asakir Sultan. 
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Maijjd al-DiQ Miraiyid al-DawIa Abu l-Mu/afTar 
LAatna fd. Ii88), the celebrated author of the 
al-I'tibZir (born July 4, 1095), in this autobio- 

graphy a valuable account of life and activities m his 
native town, which however he left in 1 1 29 and ne\er 
saw .gain after his father's death (May 30,1137). 

The fortress Kal'^a) was built on a steep 

ridge lunning north and south, called "urf al-dik 
[‘‘cock’s comb”] (OimaMiki, ed. Mehren. p. 205). 
The Nahr alAAsi flowed round it on noitli and 
east; on the south side it was cut off by a deep 
trench from a high plateau which formed its 
continuation. The upper town (in Usama: balad^ 
in European sources: fraesldiiini^ oppidiim^ pars 
superior ch'iiatis') lay within this citadel, the 
lortitications of which were presumably strongest 
at the north and south ends, and therefore are 
still best preserved here. It had only three gates; 
through the north gate one crossed ovei a sloping 
stone bridge of several arches, which crossed a 
brook and formed the only entrance to the for- 
tress, to the stone bridge Djisr Bani Munkidh, 
leading straight across the Xahr al-UAM, over which 
lay on the south side of the river the lower town 
(Isama: ATadina^ in European souices : siibiirbiiim^ 
pel) s inferior civitatis)^ which was called al- Djisr 
after it {Gistrum^ and was defended by 

a fort which probably lay on the right bank 
i^Hisn aUDjisr'). d'he neighbourhood of Shaizar 
was well-watered and had a luxurious vegetation. 
It was particularly rich in pomegranate-trees. 

During Sultan’s rule, Sljaizar was frequently 
threatened by raids of the lianu Kilab of Halab, 
the Franks and other enemies, without their being 
^ble to take this stronghold. The Emperor, John 
Comnenas, who laid siege to the fortress from the 
Djabal Djuraidjis opposite on the east bank of 
the Orontes for 24 days (April 29, — May 21,1138), 
ind bombarded it for ten days in succession, had 
finally to retire with no success, in spite of the 
fiict that he had already promised it in the pre- 
ceding }eai to Fulco of Antioch as a fief. Sultan 
died in 1154, or a little before that. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tadj al-Dawla Nasir al-Dm 
Muhammad, who perished in the middle of a 
festival in a terrible earthquake with almost all 
the members of his house(ii57). In October of this 
year the Franks endeavoured to seize the ownerless 
shattered fortress, but were driven back by the | 
IsmaTlis, who had held the region of Masyad 1 
''ince 1140. Nur al-Din, however, took Shaizar 
horn them, restored the citadel and placed it under 
his foster-brother, Madjd al-Din Ahii Bakr b. al- 
Daya. He also repaired ^aizar after a second 
earthquake which devastated a considerable part 
of Northern Syria on June 29, 1170. In the same 
year Abu Bakr died, and was succeeded by his , 
brother ^ams al-Dm ‘^Ali. Salah al-Din who took 


before them, and razed his foitresses to the ground 
as he went; Shaizar was among these, Baibars 
had it rebuilt when he a^icended the throne, 
after the expulsion of the Mongols in 1261. He 
visited the town in 126S on a tour through the 
country. Under Multan ICalaTin, Shaizai belonged 
for a year (1280 — 1281) to the rebel emir Sunkur 
al-Ashkar of Dimashk. Henceforth it was a niyaba 
under the nadb of Halab (cf. the inscriptions of 
Shaizar of the time of Barsbai, published by Litt- 
mann). After the troubles stirred up by Minta^ and 
al-Kasiri (1389), nomad tribes occupied this niyaba 
(Kalkashandi, Subh al-A^sfa^ iv. 227, i-). About 1450 
Khalil al-Zahiii uses the modern form of the name, 
Saidjar, for the first time. No deduction can be made 
from the fact that al-Dji%i Abu ' 1 -BakaTn his descrip- 
tion of Kaitbai's journey (1477) through Northern 
Syria, does not mention Shaizar (cf. Devonshire**^ 
edition in B.LF.A.O.^ xx., Cairo 1921), as the Sul- 
tan’s route did not take him near the town. With 
Turkish rule or even before it began the gradual 
decay of the stronghold, which is still going on. 

Bibliography'. al-Battam, Opus asironorn.., 
ed. Nallino {Publ. del R. Ossenat. di Brora in 
Afilano A^Z), ii., p. 46, lii., p. 237 (N^. 206); 
al-Kh^arizmi. Kitdb Surat al-Ard^ in Nallino, 
op. ; al-lstakhrl, ed. de Goeje, p. 61; Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, p. 116; al-Ya^ubi, efi. 
de Goeje, p. ill, 324; al-Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 131; Yakut, Middjam.. ed. Wusten- 
feld, iii. 353; Safi al-Din, .Vardstd al’Ittila\ 
ed. Juynboll, ii. 140; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 
p. 205; .Abu ‘ 1 -Fida^, ed. Reinaud, p. 263; 
Yahya b. SaTd al-.Antaki, ed. Rosen, p, 29, 3, 

3^1 5i i3i 4^1 *51 (“ P* 3*^1 4 O' 5i 43i 25 

of the Russ, transl.) in Zapishi Impcr. Akad. 

xliv 1SS3; Kamal al-Din in Freytag 
Z.D.Af.G.., xi. 212, 228, 232, note i, 248, 
251 and in Joann. Joseph. Muller, Historia 
Merdasidarum.^ Bonn 1829, p. 2, 55, 85; fre- 
(juently in the historians of the Crusades; Khalil 
al-ZahuT, Znbda.^ p. 50; Kalkashandi, Subh al- 
vi. 124; De Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems.^ p. 533 i Schlumberger, Nicephor. 
Phocas.^ p. 702, 730; do.. Epopee byzantine., ii. 
79, 95, 150 — 152, 435: Derenbouig, OiisCima 
ibn Mounkidh.. Paris 1889, p. 6 — 9; G. Schu- 
mann, Usama ibn Munkidh., Innsbruck 1905, 
p. I ; M. Hartmann in Z.D.P.V.., xxii. I 57 j 

travels: Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien 

1823, i. 245 sinj.\ W. M. Thomson, in Biblio' 
theca Sacra.^ v., New-York 1S48, p. 688 
Ritter, Z'nZ6w////^,xvii, 1090 — 1092, 11S5: Sachau, 
Reise in Syrien tt. Mesop..^ p. 68, sq ; Jullien, 
Sinai et AV/zV, Lille 1893, p. 206 sq.', van Ber- 
cliem, Corpus Inscr. Arab. (^Af.A/.A.E., xix.), i. 
220, 225, 720: do., in f.A.., Ser. 9, Vol. vi., 
1895, p. 49^1 xix., 1902, p. 400—404; 


^■orthern Syria in I174 after Nur al-Dln's death do. and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie.^ i. 52 sq , 

fiom his eleven year old son, Isma'Il, made Sabik 177 — 188; Lspenskij in Izvestija Aussk. Aich. 

al-Din M’thman, his vassal in ^aizar; he was Instit. r Konstantinople. vii., 1902, p. 149 sq. 

succeeded by his son Tzz al-Din Mas^ud and later with plate 23; G. L. Bell, The Desa t and the 

his grandson ^ihab al-Din Yusuf under the Soxon, London 1907, p. 235— 238 (there wrongly : 

suzeiainty of the Aiyubids of Halab. Malik 'Aziz EaPat es Sei/ar)\ Johann Georg Herzog von 

Halab deprived the latter of' his fief for insub- Sachsen, Tagebuchblatter aus XordsM'ien., p. 15 

ordination in 630(1233). Four years later, however, sq.\ Littmann, Publications of an American 

\\e again find him described as lord of Shaizar; Archaeol. E\ped. to Syria in 1899 ■X 9 ®Oi 

but it is doubtful if he was still living there. In I 9 > 4 , 55 > iv., 1915, 209 sqq. On the history 
63s (1240/1241), ^aizar was again occupied by a ■ of the town in ancient times see my article 
Halabi army. Wlien the Mongols invaded Syria in in Pauly-\\ issown, RealenzyhL d. klass. 

1260, Malik Nasir al-Din Yusuf of Halab fied Altertiims’io. (E. Honingmann) 


Thk Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 
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^AKAK (^akkTk), a Kurdish tribe or. 
the Tiiico-Persian fruutier. lu 1 ’ers.ia to the 
uf lake I'rinba beloic the war they uccu^iieJ 
tlie canton') of Ihadu^t, ^omai [q. (’ehuk (of. 

and Kutur: in Turkey, the ea'-tern distiict'. 
Ilf the wilayet of ^Van : Sarai (Mahnuldij and 
Aibak (ila^kaka), i. e. the territory which m the 
wpk centuiy belonged to the Dumbuli tribe 
(S'b?; i. 313 — 314). 

The name of the tribe 1:5 written by Vri>iif lb>A 
al-Din: ^ikakan and by ^iiwani: Miakak: Khur- 
^id Efendi w’lUcs "“bhikaki or Shikakhk To the 
south of Lake Uimi\a in the canton of llahi we 
have a village Kanl-Shkak (^the souice of the 
Miakak"). which not being far from Bulak-Shikaki 
(lI. aiiAKAKij ma\ be evidence of cont.rct between 
the two tribes, if it is not a phonetic valiant of 
the same name. 

Among the Peisian clans, the principal are: 
Kardai and Uelaii (Sumai and Bradost) and ’'Awdo'i 
(Cehrik und Kotui). There were in all about 2.C00 
taimlies of Shakiik in Persia whofoimed the warrior 
caste then subjects (ra'vdi) weie the 

lemnants of tribes who have disappeared. 

Ihe '^Awdo'i have played a piominenl jaait in 
local politics Their ancestor is said to have ar- 
rived in Diyar Bakr at Urmiva about 1700. 'I’he 
lir-'t known chief wa^ Lmabl Xg}ia {d. 1231/1816) 
whose stronghold and tomb aie on the river 
Na/du-cai {'N.W. of Uimiva). The LVwdb 1 hai.issed 
b\ the Af^ar then ciuicnched themselves in Ljhni 
(t'ornai) fiom which they went northwauL toCehrik 
i.>J‘tTai Ag^ha, sumetimes frontiei-commissiuuer and 
sumetimc.s rebel and biigand. was kdlcd at 'labii/. 
in 1905 Ijy order of the g )\ crnur-general. IIL 
biother fsmabl, bettei known by the Kurdish 
dimiiuitive oi Simkn fSimitI:r>) succeeded hun and 
ojieiated between Cehiik and Kotur. He tiimiucd 
carefully between IVisians, I'uiks and Kussiaiis, 
holding a practically indei^endent position. As a 
result of his numerous oiimes (e.g. the assas-sinalioa 
of the Nestorian patruuch, Mar-^imiin, and the 
massacres of Muslims at I'rmiya), the Per.sian 
government undeitook seveial expeditions against 
Siinko who in 1922 was driven toward.s Turkey 
and Mesopotamia. 

(In the lurkl^h 'iJe, the principal clans are: 
Mukuri, Milan. t^aniMki and Takuri (at Mahmudi) 
and -Merziki (at lia.h-kalha). The TurkNh govern- 
ment used to reciuit 5 ‘^IlamTdivc" legiments from 
aniung the^e clan^. About 1900 the-e clans numbered 
2.000 huiiiliea, !iut the war must have severely 
1 educed theii numbers. 


^ litbliography. l!lau. Pu St.tmmc il. „,-i J 

k k iS'SS, p- 584 - 59 S 
Khurshid-llendi. Pyu'jat-muiwi hudmP Kuss 
transU .kt. lAtei.burg 1S77, p. 301; Cuinet 

11 735, 746; M.c>c«.ski 

\ounnoP,ilr,t. cfisaniy IWutskayo rPilaveU, 
i dlls 1904, n. 49 — 59; .Mmorsky. in .Valeria! 
fo ll ostokii. 1915. ii,. p, 

SHAKAKI patrol;- ofT:mf?s, 

origin. According i., Yusuf Jhva al-I)in, the wore 
yah mean, in Kurdish a beast which has . 
l articular disease „f ,he fuot. According to tlu 
'^aj-muna (>. .48), the .Shakak: we.e one of tlu 
ou war.mr tribes ( i„ ,!.e nalnya „ 

!hl bt t u, .According t, 

in tl ^ "leie uete Kurdish .Shakak 

the nahija uf ^eikhler in the kadj of K, Ill's i, 


the wilayet of Aleppo (cf. Spiegel, Eran, Altcrtuinii- 
kii>t.L\ 1. 744). The ndhiya ^akak of the Djihan- 
(between Mukus and Ijjuhimcrg) is certainly 
only a niis-reading fur Shatakh. As a result of 

certain movements, iirobably in the lime of the 

Ak-Koyiiniu, vve lind the ^akaki leading a no- 
madic life on the Miiglmn on the frontier uf 

Traiiscaueasia (cf. miah-sEWan). At the beginning 
of the \i\th century there were 8,ooo families 
on Russian territory. Dupre speaks of 25,000 
healths of ^akaki among the tribes speaking 
Kurdish. About 1S14 J. Morier numbered them 
at 50,000 grouped along the Tabriz-Zandjan road 
m the distucts of HaMitarrid, Garmarud and 
Miyana as w’ell as at Ardabil. Abbas Mirza drew 
from this tribe the mam cadres of his infantiy 
drilled in European fashion. According to Morier, 
the Shakaki spoke Turkish. Shirwapi puts the 

summer and winter quarters of the 60,000 families 
of Shakaki in the region of Tabnz-Sarab (on the 
road from Ardabil) and adds that it is a Kurdish 
tribe whose language is Turkish, which forms part 
of the Klzfl-baslt i^rnin iaxcabi^-t k}ztl-ba^'), which 
evidently means that the tribe is as is also 

suggested by its association with the Shah-sewan. 
The impoitance of the tribe may be judged from 
the fact that at the beginning of the xx^h centuiy 
the Peisian government recruited four regiments 
from the Shakaki : we do not know the connexions 
that may e.xist between the ^akaki and the Kui- 
dish Shakak, but all indicaiionb point to their being 
a Turkiciscd Kurdish tribe (like the Kurds of 
Gandja). In the toponymy of the region south of 
Lake t’rmiya (cf. the article sawdj-bulaK), wo 
hnd traces of the passage of the ^akaki (the 
village of Kiihlak-^il^aki at Sulduz). 

B i b i r a p hy \ Dupre, Voyage en Perse^ 
Paris 1S19, ii. 462 (fiom information given by 
the mteipretcr uf the Ficnch legation, Jouannin): 
J. Moner, Some account of the Tlyats. f.R.G.S.. 
vii. 1837, p. 299; Zain al-^Abidin Shirwiinu 
BostZi/t. al-siyuhat^ Tihran 1315, p. 317. 

(V. .MlNOK.bK.Y) 

SHAKAR-GANDJ, Indian saint, whose leal 
name was FaiuT) ai.-Din* Mas'ud, was born in 
569 A.H. (1173 A.D.). He was a disciple of Kh^a- 
dja Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki and settled in 
Adiwadhan, better known as Pakpatan, in Multan 
and died thcie on Saturday, Muharram 5, 664 
(October 17, 1265), at the age of 95 years. It !=■ 
said that by continued fasting his body had be- 
come so puie that whatever he used to put into 
his mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even 
caith ainl stone-,, Useil to turn immediately into 
sugar: hence he dciived his title of Sfaka) -gandja 
‘‘.sugai-sture". 

At the tomb of this saint there is an annual 
lair (jii the lifth day of Muliarram, and Muslims 
in considerable numbers come there to paS' 
through a nairow gate-way known as the 
Datioaza or ‘‘Gate of Paradise”, which leads to 
the mausoleum and is opened only once a year. 

His tc.rchings weie collected by his famous de- 
votee Badr al-Diii Jshak b. L\li al-Dihlawi undef 
the title of AsiZir a(-Awliva\ 

Bibltog} aphy\ L\b.l al-Hakk al-Dihlawi, 
Alhbai al-Al'h yZir^ j). 54; Data Shikoh, SaJ 
al-Aivhyzf p. ; Imam al-Din, Tarlkb ai- 
A'luliyZi ^ p. 166: Kieu, Cat. Eei uan AISS. 

Mus p. 41; J. ('. Oman, The B)aht)iaHS, 
Thcista and Muslims of India.^ p. 312; Foilong, 
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I alths of ^fan^ ii. 92; y ,l.S v. 635, 

„ad Thointon\ Indian Ga-.citt'et under Pauk 
rutt.in._ (M. IIlDAYAT IIOSAIN) 

MAKIKAT ai.-NU'MAN (a.;, the 1 -Iood-red 
A n e in u n e h o r t e n .s i » or A. c o n o r a r i a, 
whieh is a native uf the Mediterranean lands and 
ncjiei Asia. According to al-Ka/winn al- Adja ib 
alMahJdTihZit^ i. 2SS, it is also called hjiadd al- 
'Adh)Zi\ ‘‘the virgin's chcek’\ and Persian Lalah 
(cf. \ uller s. Lex,^ li. 1074; “any wild dowei and 
especially the tulip and anemone”j. It opens by 
djiy and closes at night and turns tow aids the 
'.'.in. Xu’mau b. al-Mundhir (reigned 4S2-4S9 a.d.) 
is said to have said as he passed a spot ooveied 
with anemones: “any one who pulls up one of 
these, will have his shoulder torn out". Shakika, 
however, was also the name of XuSnan's mother, 
t 'thers say the name comes from “sumraer- 

lightuing" and nu'man “blood’h which is probablv 
tiuci. According to de Lagarde.a>e^.4D;>*^ is the Gieek 
transcription of an-Hii'}}idn\ according to Dozy, 
G'ossairc des mots espa^nols^ p. 373. it is the 
other way round and an-nu^tuTin comes from ane- 
mone. Ibn al'Baitar gives a detailed description 
of the plant: the medicinal uses of it and its 
loot are numerous. 

^Bibliography'. Abu Man^iir Mttwaflak, 
Lodex Vhidobonensis.^ ed. Selignianu, p. 158; 
transl. by Abdul-Chalig Achundow , p. 224; 
IIjd al-Baitar, transl. Leclerc. ii. 337; E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitra^t\ U., S.B.P 1916, p. 174; 

I. Low, Aram. Pfianzennamcn . p. 151; do., 
Die Plot a der Jiiden.^ ii., p. iiS, (I. Rvska) 
SHAIJUNDA," aiabicised form of Secunda, 
name of a little town opposite Cordova on 
the left bank of the Guadalquivir. According to 
al-Makkarl and Ibn Ghalib it was originally sur- 
lounJed by a rampart. It was heie that a decisive 
battle was fought in 747 a.d. between the Ma'addi 
clan under Vu.suf al-P'ihrl [q. v,] and al-Sumail b. 
Hatim [<^ v.] and the Yamani clan commanded 
by Abu 'l-fUiau^ar who was defeated. Later at the 
/enith of the Uinayyad caliphate, Secunda became 
one of the richest suburbs of Cordova and was also 
called the “southern suburb" {al-rahad al-dJanubJ). 
Pile celebrated Abu 'l-Walid Ismahl b. Muhammad 
al-?:^akundi, the most famous man of letters in 
al-Aiidalus in his day was born in Secunda* he 
■was appointed Kadi of llaeza and Lorca by the 
Almohad Sultan' Va^knb al-Man ^ur and died in 
629 (1231/1232). It was he who wrote the famous 
epistle {risala') on the merits of his native 
country as a companion piece to that which the 
author Abu Yah) a b. al-Midallim of Tangier had 
composed on the excellence of North Africa. The 
tevt is given almost in full by al-Makkari in his 
On him see especially; F. Pons 
huigues, Ensayo blo-bibHoyrdtioo sob) e los histo- 
> hido}\’s y gebgrafos ardbigo-espaholes.^ Madrid 
1S9S, No. 234, p. 276 — 2S0. 

I> i b I i 0 gr ap h y ; AkJibar vuidjmu'a {yljbar 
’nach 7 nitd.^^iX, and transl. E. Lafuente y Alcantara), 
Madiid 1867, p- 61 of the Arabic text and 264 — 
265: Ibn al-Mdhari, al-Bayan al-mugjirib., ed. 
fbjzy^ ii. 37 — 38, transl. Fagnan, ii. 54 — 55; Ibn 
al-Athir, Kafnil.^ ed. Tornberg, v. 343, 376, part, 
tiansl, by Fagnan, AnnaUs du Maghreb et de 
^ p. 88 and 96: al-Makkarl Xa/h a/- 
(d\ Leiden {Analectes . . . i. 16 and 304; K. 
l>o2\, llistoire des Miisulmans d' F-.spag!U\ i 
2S6 sqq, Lt'.VI-PRO\ KNgAI.) 


SHAKURA, a ^panIsh Aiabic place-name corres- 
ponding to the Spanish Segura, This last name 
is now’ only applied to the river which waters 
Muicia and Ouhuela and Hows into the Mediter 
ranean near Guardamar. In the Muslim geographers 
this river is usually called the “white livei” (u/- 
nahr al-abyad). It rises like the Guadalquivir in 
the range called Djabal ^akilra, but on the eastern 
slope. The mountains to which this name was given 
are of considerable extent. They were, according 
to the Arab geographers, covered with forests and 
had no fewer than 300 towns and villages and 
33 strongholds. They corresponded apparently not 
only to the Sierra de Segura still called on the 
maps Sierra de Segura, but also to those called 
del Yelmo, de las Cuatro Yillas, de Castril and 
de Cazorla. The highest points are the Yelmo de 
Segura (6,000 feet) and the Blanquilla (6,100 feet). 

Shakura was also the name in the Aiab writer;, 
of a fairly important town in the district, clustered 
round a castle reputed to be almost inaccessible. 
It was here that Ibn L\mmar, the vizier of the 
'.Abbadid al-MTtamid, came to seek refuge with 
Ibn Mubarak, lord of the town, who handed him 
over to his master. At the end of the Almoravid 
dynasty, Segura was the usual residence of Abii 
Ishak Ibrahim b. Hemoshko, lieutenant and vassal 
of the famous king of Murcia, AbQ LAbd Allah 
Muhammad b. Mardamsli- 

Bibliography'. al-Idrisi, aBMa g hrib. 

ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 195 — 196, transl. 
p. 238; Abu 'l-Fida. Takxvlm al-buldan. ed. 
Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, p. 42 — 43; 
Yakut, Mti'diatn., ed. Wustenfeld, index; E. 
Fagnan, Extraits inidits relatifs au Maghreb.^ 
Algiers 1924, p. 60, 67, 99, 100, 143; ^Abd 
alAVahid al-Marrakushi, al-Mu^dyil^ ed. Dozy 
{The history of the Almohades\ Leiden 1847, 
p. 86, 150, 272, transl. Fagnan, Algiers 1893, 
p. 104 — 105, iSi, 318; M. Caspar Remiro, 
Historia de Murcia mtisultnana.^ Zaragoza 1905, 
p. 188. (E. LliVI-pROVENtpM.) 

SHALTISH (sometimes Sai.tT::^), Spanish Sal- 
les, is the name which the Arab geographers 
give to the little island situated in the estuary of 
the river < 9 diel opposite the modern Huelva 
(Ar. : Walba). A fairly minute description of it is 
given by al-Idrisi: it almost touches the mainkand 
on the w’est coast, for the arm of the sea which 
separates it is only half a stone's throw in width. 
This island has no spring of drinking water; there 
was a little town on it in the period of Muslim 
rule. It is a fishing centre of some impoitance; 
according to Ibn Sa'id, the hsh caught here w’ere 
salted and sent to Seville. Saltes formed pait of 
the province of Si dona (Arab.: ^adbiina) and 
in the middle ages shared the destinies ofFluelva. 
This island was the last possession of the Bakri ruler 
Abu Mus^ab LAbd al-'Aziz after in 1051 he siuren- 
dered his capital to thekVbbadi sovereign al-MiFtadid. 

Bibliography'. al-Idrlsi, Sifat al-Ma ghrib. 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 174, 178 — 179, 
transl., p. 209, 216; Abu ’l-Fida", Takwifu al- 
bitlddn., ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 
p. 167; Yakut, Mii^djam.^ ed. Wustenfeld, index; 
Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umarl, Masalik al-alKUir. transl. 
Fk F'agnan, E.\ traits inedits relatijs an Maghrel\ 
Algiers 1924, p. 86; Ibn al-Tdhari, al-BayTin al- 
71111 gh ) ii>^ vol. iii., ed. F. Levi-Provent^al (in the 
press), index; al-Makkaii, Xafh al-tib (in Ana- 
leetes...).^\o\. i., p. 104. (E. l.tVi-pROVENgAL) 
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ai-SHALYAK, the usual Arabic name fuv the 
constellation of rite Lyre (Lyra), is the arab.c.se.l 
foim of the Gieek « urd (— '>'re)i 

Arabs Ubiially reproduce the Greek % b\ >•; (ct. 
Ai-shimides, Eutoahios) and are fond of addinj; a 
k to such foreign woids (E. 15. Knubel, see below, 
think::, the meaning uf is unknown). Ihe 

woid Sulhafa i, a second name for the Lyie oc- 
during m 'Ulugh Beg; it again coiresponds to the 
Greek in its oiiginal meaning of ‘•turtle . 

Al-Lura^ the form taken fiom the Greek Ai/'pa- is 
also found quite early m the .^ab astronomers, 
e.g. in al-Biruni, in the foim suiat al-lunis W'lr- 
kitii'd al-snti^kj {al-KdnuH al-^Itis nJ'i^ Beil. ^ISS. | 
Ur., S°. 275, fol. igb^J and not for the first time 1 
in Ulugh Beg (as L. Ideler thinks). Ihe word | 
al-sandj (= cymbal, haip) comes fiom the Persian 
M/i-, 01 (= Persian harp). 

i'he constellation of the Lyre is a noithein 
one. but is not circumpolar in the latitudes of 
the Muslim world. It thus contains stais, one of 
which IS particularly striking for its brightness 
and its white light. This is a I.yrae or Vega. 
The full name of the star is : al->iasr al-wSkt' 
(“the falling eagle"). The last component of this 
espicssion was changed in course of time into 
Vega through the influence of the Spanish. The 
star Vega was classed iiy the Greeks and .\rabs 
as of the first magnitude: as a matter of fact its 
magnitude is o. I. 

B i i i i oi; rap /i y : L. Ideler, I'nlci siichu/i^en 
ul'ir dm Uriputni^ iinJ die Jirdy lining dir 
Stirnnamcn. Berlin iSog, p. 67 j'fi/. : Fr. \V. V. , 
I.ach, AnUitun ' zur Kmut/uss dir S/i, nnahnim^ 
Leiprig 1706, p. 35 E. B. Knohel, Ulu;^ . 

Bi^' s Catalogue oj Stars^ \Va.slungton 191”, p. 
99; Schjellerup, al-Sufu Disiription dis itoilis 
Peteisburg 1874, p. 75. (C. Schoy) 

\i.- SHA’M, Syria. F 10m time immemorial the 
Ileduins, troublesome neighbours of Syria and 
I’ale.stine have lieen attracted by the fertility of 
this land, “a land of wine and leavened bread”. 
They succeeded sometimes Ijy whole tribes, some- 
times by driblets m slipping into the districts 
bordering on the desert. They founded there from 
the lieginnmg of the jud century before Christ 
jiiincipalities at Ilims, at Palmyra and at Petra. 
They did not take long to adopt the Syiian 
language and civiliz.rtion. In the fifth century .\.i). 
the Gliassanid phylarchs (cf gii.-issanA were en- 
trusted with the defence of the Syrian linns. They 
soon emlnaced Christianity, bo also did the tribes, 
which in the .sixth century roved up and down 
the steppes which separated Syria from Arabia; 
the I’anu Kalb, the Banu I.akhm. the Banu ] Iju- 
dham [q. v.]. .A.s is attested uf the Banu Kalb 
(Ai^hTun^ XN. 127), these Syro-.\iabs spoke a sort 
uf ^'alnr. a mixtuie of Arabic and .-Viamaic, related 
without doubt to the SaLritic dialect. Thus any of 
these groups before the Ilidjra might have given 
a name to tile .Yrah Parnassus. They all believed 
themselves to lie Syiians and had only commercial 
relations with Ihe .Oralis of Nadjd and the Ilidyaz. 
.‘\l Muta [q. v.j they fought with the Byzantines 
again-t the invaders from Medina. 

The .Arab conquest: The death of Mu- 
hammad (June 8, 632) and the election of Aim 
Bakr, was the signal in .\iabia for the ridda.^ the 
defection of the tribes. A year after that date 
bands were formed around Medina amongst the 
Beduins who had taken pait in the bloody sup- 
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pre-siun of this revolt. '1 hey iiiidertook the govern- 
ment uf Syria, in confoimity with an onler ol 
the Prophet or sim[)ly with the object of ravaging 
this Lind now witliout defenders. Ihinking he h.iti 
only to deal with an ordinary raid of pillaging 
Beduins, Sergius, commander in Caesarea, huined 
to meet them with several bundled hastily equipped 
soldieis. He came upon the Arabs assemlded in 
the valley of al-‘Araba, to the west of the Dead 
bea. 1 Ivcrcorae by numbers, the Byzantines retired in 
disorder, and siifi'ered a second defeat at Dathina. 
bergius fell in the debacle (Feb. 634). The iin- 
perfal troops collected leinforcements , and the 
Arabs received reinforcements from Medina. Under 
the command of Khalid b. al-Wahd [q-x-j uho 
had hurried from the Trak, they inflicted on the 
enemy the disastrous defeat of Adjnadam (July 
30, 634) between Jeiusalem and Baitdjibim. The 
defeated forces tried to reform behind the marshes 
i of Baisan. Dislodged, they crossed the Jordan, to 
i be again defeated at Fihl (Pella). Palestine was 
1 defmUely lost to the Empiie. 

! In March 635, the Arabs took up their position 
under the walls of Damascus. Abandoned by the 
I Greek garrison, the citizens capitulated in the fol- 
I lowing September. The array collected by Hera- 
! dins to raise the siege arrived too late. The 
: .Aiabs established themselves in Djablya, then 
’ retired to entiench themselves behind theVarniuk, 

: the eastern tiibutary of the Joidan. A mutiny of 
zArmeiiian troops broke out in the Byzantine camp. 
Abandoned by the Syrian Arabs in the inidille 
of the battle, the impel lal forces were completely 
routed. This battle (Aug. 20, 636) settled the fate 
ol Syiia. The conquest of the north and of the 
Phoenician coast was simply a route-march. Every- 
where the towns, abandoned by their garrisons, 
paid contributions. Nowhere was a serious le- 
sistance encountered. This was literally the /"/;■ 
yasir.^ easy conquest, as Baladhurl tactfully calls lU 
Jerusalem did not surrender till 638, and Caes.irc.i 
aftei a more 01 less continuous siege of seven ye.ais, 
111 640, thanks to the treachery of a Jew. zAftvr 
the surrender of the last coast towns of r.alestmc. 
the conquest could be regaided as complete. 

Shortly before the capitulation of Jeiusalem. 
the Caliph d Imar airived in Syria, to piesu o 
over the congiess or “Day of Djabiya [q- x-,- 
The question of the oiganization of Syria was 
debated. The vear 18 was marked by the plague 
of UAmw-as [q.'v.]. Vazid b. Alii Sufyan, governor 
of Damascus, perished in the epidemic and xxas 
replaced by his brother, Mu'awiya. '‘Umar yk'” 
oiisly maintained tlic political inequality of t ie 
conquerors and conquered. The latter formed tie 
dhunml'i,. 'I'lie privileged race of Arabs was to 
furnish the frameivoik uf a military and s.ilanei 

aristociacy. Syria was divided into or nnlitaix 

distiicts; Damascus, IJims, Pale.stine, al-Ununn 
or the Province of Jordan. Vazul I later adi m 
the djund of Kmnisriii for the north of 
From theii military cantonments — the 
which was Djabiya — the conquerors contio y 
the country and collected the taxes. Besides t le 
land tax, the dhiniinTy, paid a personal or poll-tax. 
In Syua. as m the other conquered provinces, 
“organisation was confined to a military occup.dion 
for the cxploit.ition of the natives. The Aia 
'• government was confined to finance: their chancellery 
was an audit olfice” (Weilhausen, J)as aiatusi li 
Xilih II. sun Still p. 20). 
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At the beginning of his administration, which 
uii'lei ‘^OLhii^Sn extended over all Syria, Mii^awiya 
realised the necessity of getting the support of 

the beduin tubes, politically more developed than 
ihe Beduins of the peninsula. I'ur his military 
operations see the aiticle mi^awiya. 

b\Il, ^Othman's successui, wanted to dismiss 

him, but the Syrians took the side of their governor. 
'Ihc encounter between Syrians and 'Irakis on the 
battlefield of Siffin [q. v.] being undecided, ar- 
bitrators were appointed to decide between the 
tvo parlies. The conference at .-\dhroh [q. v.] pro- 
claimed the overthrow of 'Ah ( Jan. 65S). Profiting 
by this diplomatic success, Mu'awna sent ’Amr 
b al-h\s, his lieutenant, to conquer Egypt. On 
January 24, 661, ’All fell a victim to a Kharidjl 

dagger, and the field was left clear for his rival. 

Omayyad Syria: Mu'^awiya had only been 
awaiting this day to found a d) nasty, that of the 
Omayyads. The elder branch is called Sufyanid, 
from Abu Sufyan [q.v.], father of Mu'awiya. The 
\ounger line begun by Marwan b. al-Hakam took 
fiom him the name Marwan id. 

Mu'awiya was acclaimed Caliph at Jerusalem 
by the troops and emirs of Syria. By taking up 
hi-' residence in Damascus, he made it the capital 
instead of Medina, or Ktifa. Whether deliberate 
or not, this >.tep displaced the centre of gravity 
of the caliphate to the advantage (T Syria. It 
dealt the unjustified supremacy of the Beduins a 
blow’ from which it never recovered. Mu'awiya 
made the Syrian Arabs supreme, and under the 
Omajjads they held all the principal offices. He 
twice tried to besiege Constantinople. For a veidict 
on the policy and character of the sovereign, who 
was with 'Omar I the real founder and organiser 
of the Caliphate, see the article ml’'a\viva. He 
died at Damascus in April 6S0 (aged 75). 

His aon and successor. Vazid I, had to face a 
rebellion, w'hich the ability of his father h.ad been i 
able to prevent breaking out. Husain b. 'Ali and 
'Abdallah b. al-Zubair [q. v.], nephew of 'Alisha, 
the prophet's widow', refused to recognise Vazid 
and took refuge on the inviolable territory of 
Mecca, Husain left the sanctuary to fall in the 
massacre of Karbala^ (cf. Mashhad hUsAIx); on 
October 10, 680 Medina quarrelled with Syria, 
nnd its inhabitants proclaimed Vazid deposed. 
‘Mter futile negotiation-^ recourse was had to arms. 
Victorious on the day of al-Harra [q- v.], the 
Syrians marched on Mecca, where Ibii al-Zul>air 
had declared himself independent. His headijuarters 
were in the great mosque. A scaffolding of wood 
Covered with mattresses protected the Ka'ba fiom 
the Syrian catapults. The carelessness of a Meccan 
it on fire (Nov. 683). The news of the death 
of Vazid (Nov. ii, 683) decided the Syiian army 
to retreat. V'azid was not a worthless sovereign, 
^till less the tyrant depicted by anti-Oma\ yad 
annalists. He continued his father’s policy. The 
patron of artists and poets, and himself a poet, 
he completed the administrative organisation of 
byna by creating the dju?id of Kinnisrin (cf. 
above). He perfected the irrigation of the Ghuta 
[q. V.] by digging a canal which was called after 
him. The Co?itinnatio Fxzantino-Ai'ahua calls him 
J^t‘‘-iindissi?nns et cunctis riaiionibus re^ni cjiis 
d>'atissimc habitus ... . cum omnibus crailiter I'i-xiG • 
Beloved of his subjects, he lived tiviHiLf like a 
private citizen. “No Caliph”, sajs VVellhau-'Cn, 
^ver had such praise: it comes from the heait”. 


j His younger son, the valetudinarian Mu'awiya 
I II had but a tiansitory reign. He was apparently 
I carried off by the plague which was laging in 
; 684. II ib brotheib were all very young. The fact 
! that they were minors compelled the Syrian chiefs 
to give their support to Marwan b. al-Hakam 
! [q.v.], first Caliph of the Marwanid branch (June 
! 22, 684). The Syrian Karsrs having refused to 
1 recognise him, were defeated at Mardj Rahit [q.v.]. 
I His reign was a continual series of battles. A 
rapid campaign secured him Egypt. Exhausted 
with his exertrons, the septuagenarian Caltph re- 
turned to Uarnascus to die on May 7, 685. His 
1 eldest son 'Abd al-Malik [q.v.] succeeded litm. 

He had to retake the eastern provrnces and Arabia 
I from the anti-Calrph Ibn al-Zubair, and at the 
' same time repel an invasion of the Mardars or 
! Diuradiirna [q. v.]. In Jerusalem we owe him the 
■ building of the mosque of al-Aksa. His reign 
marks the beginning of the natronalisatton or 
arabreising of the administration, which had re- 
mained in the hands of the individuals of the 
, conquered races. He succeeded, if not in sub- 
' stituting Arabic for Greek, in getting it used 
I alongside of Greek in the keeping of the official 
' accounts and regtsters. He was the creator of 
.-Vrab coirrage. '"-■Vbd al-Malik died in Oct. 7 *^ 5 ^ 
' after a reign of 20 years. 

, His successor, Waltd I, brought to the throne 
an autocratic temperament and a display of re- 
ligious fervour unknown in his predecessors. He 
was the great builder of the dynasty. .According 
' to the earliest evidence it seems that the Christiana 
of Dam.iscus had been allowed to retain the 
splendid Basrlika of St. John. Waird took it from 
them and turned it into a mosque. In his reign 
the Arab empire attained its greatest extend. 
W.ibd was singulaily successful in his enterprisea. 
His autocratic mood revealed itself in a diminution 
in tolerance to the conqueied peoples. The great 
administrative offices were definitely taken from 
the Christians. By his fondness for magnificence, 
Walid secured undisputed popularity with the 
.Arabs of Syria, He died on February 23, 715. 

His brother, Sul ai man b. 'Abd al-Malik 
[q. V.], founder of al-Ramla [q. v.] in Palestine, 
.succeeded him. He perished at the disastrous siege 
of Constantinople. He was succeeded (Aug. 7 * 7 ) 
by his cousin 'Omar II b. 'Abd al-'AzIz [q.v.] 
who died on February 9, 720. and was replaced 
by the incapable Vazid II. From the time of 
Walid 1 the Omayyads had begun to forsake 
Damascus; the official capital, it ceased to be the 
Caliph’s residence. The decline of the dvnasty set 
in after the death of 'Omar II. Hi sham, who 
succeeded Vazid II, vainly endeavoured to revive 
the prestige of the Syrian caliphate. The con- 
.juests ceased. In France the Arabs suffered the 
disastrous defeat of Poitiers, Oct. 73 ^- Hisham 
allowed the Melkite patriarchs of .-\ntioch to reside 
in Syria His greed, the failure of his military 
plans, and finally the way in which he shut him- 
self up in his deseit palace of Rusafa, made this 
ruler unpopular, though he was the most hard- 
working of the Omayyad caliphs. He was succeeded 
in February 743 by his nephew, Walid II, son 
of Vazid II. This prince, an artist and poet, lived 
contentedly in the desert, wheie lie began the 
building of the splendid palace of Mshatta [q.v.]. 
He died at the hands of an assassin before finishing 
It (April 744). His successor, Vazid III, was the 
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f]i>t caliph born of a slave. He died live months 
later, having designated as his successor his in- 
significant brother, Ibrahim, who did not succeed 
in getting himself acknowledged. 

In the midst of the geneial anarchy, there 
came on the scene the energetic governor of 
Mesopotamia, Marwan b. Muhammad [q. v.], 
grandson of the caliph Marwan I. The victory 
of 'Aindjarr in the Bka' broke the resistance of 
his adversaries, the Syrian Yemenis. Becoming 
caliph in December 744, Marwan II made the 
mistake of moving the capital to Harran (Meso- 
potamia) which alienated the Syrians from him. 
lie evliaustcd himself in putting down their le- 
helllons and those of the Kharidjis. The 'Abbasitls. 
were now secretly conspiring against the Omayyad 
dynasty. Taking advantage of the disaffection in 
Pyria , Abu ' 1 - Abbas al-Saffah [q. v.] had 
liimself ]iioclaimed caliph at Kufa (Xov. 749). 
After his defeat on the great Zab (Jan. 750) 
Marwan had to evacuate hlcsoputamia. and then 
Syria. Abandoned by the Syiians, he took refuge 
in Egypt where he died at .AbuMr in .■\ugust 750. 
The (Jmayyads were everywhere pursued and 
evtermmatcd, their tombs desecrated, and their ashes 
scattered to the winds. The Syrians tiled in vain 
to regain theii lost ground. They raised the 
“white flag’’ of the Omayyads in opposition to 
the “black flag" of the '.■Vbbasids. They found 


or Greek. Decimated by epidemics, famine, civil 
stiife and foreign wais, the Arab population of 
Syria grew slowly. If we neglect local outbursts 
of fanaticism, there is no evidence of systematic 
persecution or proselytising encouraged by the 
.luthoritics. The latter only e.vercised pressuie on 
the Christians of Arab race, the Tanukh and 
Taghlib. The Banu Kalb and other Syrian tubes 
had adopted Islam soon after the conquest. 

In spite of their position as political helots, 
this was a period of marked tranquillity and tol- 
erance for non-Muslims, if we compare it w ith 
the troubles that awaited them under the ‘Alibasids, 
For the Arabs, paid and fed by the State, it wa- 
a golden age. a continual feast. Their chiefs . 
growing rich in exploiting the provinces, acquired 
enormous fortunes. What favoured the succe-s of 
the Wbbasid conspiiacy was the incapacity of the 
lattei Marwanid caliphs, excluding of course Ilisham 
and Marwan II. 

Then came the grave and continuous dis.scnsiuii., 
after Mardj Rahit. between Kaisis and Yemeni', 
and lastly the lefusal of the conquerors to giant 
political rights to the non-Arabs, who weie then 
intellectual superiors. 

'.Abbasid and Fatimid Syria. With the fill 
of the Omayyads, Syiia lost its privileged position, 
and ceased to form the centre of a vast empiic. 
It found it.self reduced to the r.ink of a simple 


too late that by indifference to the fall of the 
(.imayyad.-, they had thrown aw.ry the future and 
-upremacy of Syiia. They hoped henceforth for 
.'peedy coming of al-Sufyani [q. v.], a national 
hero and champion of Syrian liberty. .As his name 
sliows, al-Sufyani, was to be a descendant of Abu 
Siifyau. He wa' to bring back the golden age 
and the happy days of the dynasty, the memory 
of which his name perpetuates. 

Immediately after the conquest, the tribes of 
Syria had to learn the dialect of the Kuraidi, 
now promoted to be the classical language. .Among 
the Syrian .Arab', distracted by foreign conquests 
and the .'Uppiessiou of icvolts in the provinces, 
intellectual acthity under the Omayyads had been 
confined to poetry. The chief representatives of 
this literary lenaissauce were, next to the Taghhbi 
Christian Akhtal [q. v.], the Caliphs Ya/id I and 
4 \alid II. .\rts and liberal professions remained 
the monopoly of the subject races, like b.inking 
and commerce. The Kadari movement [q.v.] which 
seems to ha\e started in Syria, shows that the 
.\rabs of Syria were lieginning to take an inleiest 
in the philosophical problems to which they had 
been introduced by their Christian compatriots. 

.\giicultuic iLinained nourishing m spite of the 
gieed of the exchequer. As a lesiilt of the war 
with By/antium. maritime trade h.rd considerably 
diminishcil. (In the other hand the fall of the 
I'ersian empire h.ad opened up Centr.al Asia to 
the Synans. liut they were soon to meet the 
competition of tlie commercial cities of the 'liak, 
not.aMy IJa-ra. tsyrian commerce, so active in 
the time of Justinian, became doimant under the 
Arabs. When maritime relations were resumed, it 
was the western peoples who secured the ad- 
vant.ige from it, at the time of the Crus.ades. From 
the time of the Marwanids, the great towns of 
cas ern Syria — Damascus, Ilims, etc. — beg.an 
to be islamised as a result of the abolition of the 
mill ary cantonments. The subject races learned 
. rabic, without, however, abandoning Aiamaic 


province, and jealously \\atched on account of 
attachment to the old regime. The capital of the 
caliphate ^^as moved across the Euphrates. Straininj^' 
under a power, the hostility of which they never 
ceased to feel, the Syrians found themselves ^V'- 
tematically excluded fiom all share in government 
affairs, as they were henceforth to be undci the 
Fatimid and succeeding rules. The caliphs of 
Baghdad only intervened in Syria to make it feci 
itb position of inferiority by inllicling increoied 
taxation on it. Diiven to extremes by the exacti''ii> 
of the caliph\ agent'', the Christians of Lebanon 
attempted without success to gain their freechnn 
in 759 — 760. On the occasion of the pilgrimage 
or of the war against the Byzantines, the Cali['li' 
al-Man^ur, al-Mahdi. Harun and al-Ma'mun passed 
through Syria. In the midst of the troubles that 
pieccded the accession of al-Mahnun (813 — 1^33^ 
the position of the Chiislians became intolerable 
and many of them migrated to Cyprus. 

Ihc misfortunes of their country, the of 
its autonomy, could not decide Kai^'is and \emcni-’ 
to forget then regrettable difiercnces, which ended 
by weakening the Syrians and dooming to failure 
ihcir cllorts to .shake off the ‘^Abbasid yoke. A 
descendant of Muhlw'iya , '^AIi b. '^Abdalhili ah 
Sufyani, raised the “white standard’’ which bad 
become the symbol of Syiian independence. But 
to get the suppoit of the Kalljis, he alienated 
the Kaisis (809 — 813). Another rising was 
more successful. An Arab of obscure antecedent', 
named AbU Harb of Yemeni origin, proclaimed 
him.seif the Sufjaiu fcf. above). The indifference 
of the Kaisjs once again brought about hi^ defeat 
in the icign of the Caliph abMuTasim (833-S47) 
\ielding to caprice the moody caliph al-Muta- 
wakkil (S47— -861) thought of shifting his capital 
and living in Damascus A mutiny in his giiaid 
forced him to return to Mesopotamia. His reign 
wa-i a period of seveie trial for the Syrians. From 
his reign dates for the most part the intolerant 
legislation, which it has been proposed to attiibuto 
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tu I: the weauns" of a drc-^. the | .luercd the valley of the Oronte> and the Plioeui- 

pru]iil)iti(jn (»f riding on horseback etc. Numerous | cian coast. Of all thc'^e conquests all that the 
churches were turned into mc»s(|uC'.. At this date llyzantines were able to keep for over a century was 
there were no longer any Chiistiar. -d Arab stock | the ^duchy” of Antioch, which included noithern 
ill Syria. Under the Omaiyads, the llanu Tanukh i Syria, c.xcept the cmiiate of Aleppo. Wc have 
had lesisted all advances of the guvcinment The | already mentioned the Caliph al-Hakini [q.v.] 
Caliph al-Mahdi ( 775 — 7 ^ 5 )' howe\ej. foiccd them j ^\Ith whom is connected the origin of the Druses 
t') .apostatise. | [q.v.]. This moody prince quairelled with the 

It is to the eaily '^Abbasids, that the Syrian ! ('Iiristians and ordered the La-'ilika of the Rcsui- 
luilitary marches owe their origin, the '’azeautn rection in Terusalem to he destroyed. Syria grad- 
and tjni^hur [q. v.], lines -of foits built to check ually detached itself from Egypt. In the midst 
the progress of the Byzantine invaders. In 906 an of the political disorders, the pernicious induence 
aL^itator claiming to be the Sufjani was airestcd. of the Beduins increased About 1023, the Banu 

Mirdas of the KaisI tribe of Banii Kilab e.sta- 
blished themselves in Aleppo, and held it with 
interruptions till 1079. 

By this time the Saldjuk.s [q. v.] had already 
t'‘\t of defending it against the Ry/antincs. He j gained a footing in Syria. The provinces of Syria 
declared himself independent there. The dyna-'ty j fell into their powci. Damascus in 1075. At Jeni- 
v.hich he founded had only an ephemeral existence 
(875 — 905), as had that of the Ikh^hidiils (S75-905) 
who lepeated the experience of the Tfilunids. In 
the interval, Syria had been devastated by the 
iCarmatians [q- v.] who left behind them the germ Aleppo and that of Damascus. Saldjuk Emirs more 
of Isma ili doctrine^. From the time of the Tfiliinids, or less independent commanded at Aleppo and 
the country may politically speaking be considered Hims. all at war with one another. At Tripoli, a 
hist to the b-Kbbasids. Their power was only felt humble A’c 7 i /7 founded the dynasty of Banu 
tlieie during a few brief periods of restoration. 'Ammar. To the south of this town the town^ 

In their turn the Beduin tribes wished to take on the coast remained in the hands of the Egyp- 
their share in plundering an empire in decay. A tians. Into the midst of this confusion, this piece- 
I aghlibi clan, the Banu H amdan [q. v.] found meal distribution of teriitory, came the armies of 
themselves entrusted with the reconquesl of Syria the Crusaders. 

for the IVh^ldids and checking the Byrantine ■ The persistent hostility shown by the ‘Abbaslds 
advance. They installed themselves as masters of to the intellectuals of Syria, the poUtie.al anarchy, 
die south of the country, without howevei breaking the rule of Turkish and Berber adventurers, unlet- 
"ith the 'Abbasid caliphate. The most famous of tered and greedy masters, were all circumstances 
these Hamdanid emirs was Saif al-Dawla [q.v.], unfavouiable to the progress of ideas. A few poets 
who m his court at Aleppo, showed himself an had gathered at the court of the Hamdanids and 
enlightened patron of arts and letteis (949 — 967). Mirdasids of Aleppo. The patronage of Saif al- 
-\fter the fall of the llamdauids (1003/1004) in Dawla encouraged the prepar.ation of the celebrated 
spite of a brief 'Abbasid reaction at Damascus Kttah al-A^ha/n. The reader may be lefeired to 
(975 — 977)1 Syria fell into and remained for over the aiticles on .\bu Tammam, Abu 'l-'.Vla' al- 
a centuiy (977 — 1098) in the hands of an 'Alid M.a'arri, al-Mutanabbi. a native of Kufa, but a 
dynasty, or more accurately Ismahli, that of the Syrian by education and upbringing. al-Makdi'i, 
hatimids [q.v.]. one of the most justly esteemed of Arab geo- 

Having conquered Hgypt, the Fatimid armies grapliers. I.ess tolerant, more irritating than the 
invaded Syiia (969), and conquoied Talestine and Omayyads. the authorities began to encourage cun- 
then Damascus, without encounteiing any particular version to Islam. .\ral)ic slowly began to take tlic 
lesistance. In the ccntie and noith it is difficult place of Striae as the spoken language of the siib- 
tu say what form the Egyptian conquest took, ject races, who began to write in it. Profane 
Ihe direct authority of the Fatimids was enforced sciences, especially medicine, began to be cuUi- 

so long as their tioops occupied the region. After vated, mainly by Jews and Christians. The end 

their departure, the local Emirs did as they pleased of this period coincides with the institution of the 
without openly breaking with the su/eraiii in Itladr.isas [q.v.] wliicli giew up under the stimulus 
f airo. fatimid rule was only kept up in Svria by of the S.iidjuks, especially 111 .\leppo and Damascus, 
continually dismissing the agents to whom it \v,is The hack of respect into which the .Vbbasid c.rli- 
forced to delegate its authority, thus peijietuatiiig jiliate had f.illeii reacted on orthodox Islam: it 
administrative instability. In Palestine it liad to favoured the i.apid growth ot sects practising ini- 
reckon with the Banu T-Djarrah. These Emirs tiation and following the ^I'a; the Druses. Is- 

ef the tribe of Taiy arrogated to themselves for iua‘'ilis, Xu.s.aiiis and Mutawalis [q. v.]. 

over a century a regular hegemony over the Ihe exactions of the .\bbasld and fatimid 

nomad Syrians. In the reign of al-IIakiin (996 — agents diminished without however destroying the 
>020), the Banu 'l-Djarrah amused themselves by great vitality of the country. In 31 1, a govcrnui 

.appointing an anti-calipli, and then sending him of Damascus was sentenced to pay 300,000 dmai - 

back to Mecca, whence they had biouglit him. to the treasury, Ihe country began to become 

^n Pv re a humble boatman succeeded fitr a time depopulated and agricultiue languished. Its coiii- 
>n declaring himself independent (997). pl^te decline was only checked by the introduction 

Taking advantage of the anarchy the Empeioi of new crops: sug.rr-cane and the orange. Cotton- 
•'^icephorus i’hocas (963 — 969/ li.iil con- j growing vv.as developed and cotton was used for 
quered Northern Syria. His successors, T/imisces 1 the manufacture of paper. In the tenth century 
(969 — 976) and Basil li (976 — 1025). easily con- I there \va> a paper factory in I>amascUb. One should 


salem a Saldjuk Etnii Ortok, founded a local 
dynasty (loS6 — 1087k In 10S4. the Greeks lost 
Antioch, their last possesaion in Syria. Syria was 
now divided into two v^aldjuk Sultanates, that ot 


i his wax the last attempt at an ( hnayyad rextor- 
rtti^n: it failed before the apathy of the demoralixed 
''\rianb. A Tuikish Mamluk, Ahmad b. Tulun [q.v.], 
vO.!ieady inaater of Egvpt, invaded Svria under pie- 
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read the sketch of the commerce of Syria in al- 
MakcUsi’s geography* Ahsan ai-takashtt (p. iSo. 
1S4). to get an idea of the varied re^oiirces of 
a country which centuries of oppression and the 
most deplorable administration had not been able 
to impoverish. 

Syria under the Franks. On Dctober 21, 
1097, the army of the Crusaders appeared 
before the walls of Antioch. After a vety laborious 
siege, they entered it on June 3, 109S. Then fol- 
lowing the valley of the (drontes through the 
mountains of the Xusairis and along the coast, 
the Franks, now reduced to 40,000 men, debouched 
before Jerusalem. The city, which the Fatimids 
had just retaken from the (Jrtokids. was taken bv 
assault on July 15, 1099, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
elected head of the new Latin state (1099—1100). 
but the first Frank king of Jerusalem was really 
his brothel and successor, Baldwin 1 . He conquered 
the towns on the coast, .Arsuf. Caesarea, .Acre. 
.Sanla, Ikiirut and Tripoli (itog — I no). This brave 
leader, the most remarkable of the crusading so- 
vereigns, died during an expedition against Egypt 
(1118). His successor. Baldwin U du Bourg, cap- 
tured Tyre in 1124; he failed before Damascus. 


but the town had to promi-e to pay tribute. 

It was towards 1130 that the Latin kingdom at- 
tained Its greatest extent stretching from Diiaibakrto 
the bordets of Egypt. In Syria its frontier never 
crossed the valley of the Uppei (liontes, nor the 
crest of the Anti-Lebanon. The great cities of the 
interior, Aleppo, Hama. Hinis, Baalbek, Damascus 
wliilc agreeing to pay tribute, remained independ- 
ent. The kingdom consisted of a confederation 
of four feudal states: i. On the east, the 
county of Edcssa lay along the two banks of 
the EuphrAtC". 2. In the north the principality 
of .Antioch included in its protectorate Armenian 
Cihci.a. 3, lit the centre the county of Tripoli 
stietchcd from the fort of Margat (Mark.ab) to the 
N.ihr al-Kalh. 4. La-tly came the royal domains, 
01 kingdom of Jerusalem, strictlv speakin'i- 
It included all cis-Jordan I'.alestine and m Trant 
(ordam.a, the ancient districts of .Moab and Edom, 
which became the seigneury of Cmc (Kerak. q v.) 
and of Montreal (cf. ^.vuh.vk) 

Oultre-Joiirdam . For a time it had a dependency, 

ho po.t 01 Alla- Akaba. To dcfon.l these possessions 

he ( rusaders built strong c.rstles; the Crac des 
UiCfiahers (Hi u al-Akrad, q. v.J, Ghastel-Blanc 
■.af.t.r), Mur.iclea (Marakiya), Margat (Maikab) 
and in southern Lelianon. Be.rufoit (.Shakif Aiii'un). 
,asUy ,n iransjordania the two massii^ foitresses 
01 Lrac and Montical, 

-Uler the death of Baldwin H (1J3,) the decline 
uf the Latin state began ; it wa- hastened l,v the 
isolation of the Ciusadeus and their lack of unitv 
oven "ghts of a suzerain 

-ouoht t^o ° hingdom. The Armenians 

u„tit o form a national state for themsehes m 
the region of the Tauius. Instead of coming o 
an agreement, Franks. By„.ntiues and Vimenmns 

advaiir'‘'‘'“'’r’ k'" "“0 another to the 

adcaiitage of the Muslims, who were fathered 

ami .Salah al-Din [q. v.]. Baldwin HI (1144-1,621 
resumed the siege of Dama.scus ( luly 23-2S iiaSt 
without any more success than I, ^ U 4 «) 

■^Eeady Lord of .AkpTo Xrir 
himself in Damascu-. .Amaurv hin''^V“ i 
f-m .162, formed the bold pr’oject^fseir^'re 


heritage of the dying dynasty of the TatimidN. 
He \sas anticipated by Nur al-Din. The latter sent 
his lieutenant, the Kurd Salah al Din, to Kg)pt. 
(_)n the death of the laj-t Katimid Caliph, Salali 
al-Din proclaimed himi-elf independent in Egypt, 
and founded the Aiyubid dynasty there, then .seized 
DatnaNCus from the son> of Nur al-Din. On July 4. 
11S7, at Hattin between Tiberias and Nazareth, 
the whole Christian army under Guy de Lusignar 
fell into the hands of Salah al-Din. Jerusalem 
capitulated on October 2 following. Deprive I 
of their defenders, the other cities, except Antioch. 
Tripoli and Tyre, had to surrender. 

The preaching of the third crusade brought to 
the camp !)efore Acre, which the Franks had been 
besieging two years, Philip Augustus of Fiance 
and Richard Coeur-de-Lion of England. The toun 
surrendered on July 19, 1191. A truce between 
the belligerents ceded the coast from Jaffa to T}re 
to the Crusaders. In default of Jerusalem, which 
they had been unable to reconquer, Acre was hen- 
ceforth the capital of the kingdom. The death of 
Salah al-Din produced dissension among hi.-' 
numerous heirs. The Emperor Frederick II took 
advantage of the discord to negotiate with al-Malik 
al-Kamil, Aiyubid Sultan of Egypt, for the cession 
of Jerusalem and other places of no strategic im- 
portance. Threatened by the sons of Salah al-Din. 
who had made an alliance with the Franks, then 
uncle al-Malik al-KSmil called in the help of the 
Khwarizmis who crushed the combined Syrian and 
Frankish forces near Ghazza (1244) and enable 1 
the Egyptians to occupy Jerusalem, Damascus 
and IJim-^. 

The seventh crusade brought St. Louis to Syria 
after the check to his expedition to Egypt, For 
four years (1250 — 1254) he was engaged in forti- 
fying the towns of the coast. It was the Mamiuk 
Sultans. Baibars, Kala^un and al-Malik al-A^raf. 
son of the latter, who dealt the last blow to the 
Latin kingdom. Acre fell (May 31, 1291) after a 
heroic defence. In the course of the next month", 
Tyre, Haifa, Saida, Bairut and Tartus were taken 
or evacuated, ^Athlidi the imposing fortic-" 

between Haifa and Caesaica was the last to sur- 
render (Aug. 14, 1291). The Frankish colonies in 
Syiia were at an end. 

The (.lusaflc" introduced into Syria the feudal 
organisatiun of contemporary Europe. The elective 
charactci of the kingship soon gave place to dyna- 
stic bUccL^iion. The king only ruled directly the 
Palestinian kingdom of lerusalem. His authority 
wa" limited i)y the privileges of the three order.--: 
the clergy, nobility and boiugeoisie. “He cannot , 
nute-> L sama b. Munkidh, “annul the decisions of 
the ( ourt of Seigneurs”. The authoiity of the 
gieat feudatoiies within their puncipaiities was cir- 
cumscribed in the same way, Agricultuial seifdom 
was retained, a^ had been the custom in Syria, 
^hc name “poulains” i^pullani) was given to the 
isxue of marriage', between Franks and native.', 
the etymology uf this word is still obscure. The 
army wa'. recruited not only from Franks but aDu 
fiom Armenians and Maronites. The TurcopoU 
were the Muslim auxiliaries. The position of Mus- 
lim.'* and Jews recalled that of the 
m Muslim lands, with this difference that they 
were not so heavily taxed. According to Ibn Dju- 
bair, his co-religionists did not conceal their satis- 
faction with Ftankish rule. 

Every principality had its own silver coin- 
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'Ihere were also gold ducats, “besants 'sarracenats”, 
ur ‘•sarrasins " with Arabic inscription". Commerce, 
more or less dormant since the Arab conquest, 
ac:aut became active as a result of maritime rela- 
tions with the w'Cst, which were never greater, 
'i he piiiicipal ports were Acre, Tyre and Tripoli. 
In the principalities of the north, the terminus for 
continental trade was La Liche (Ladhikiya) or 
boudin (Suwaydiya) now called I’oit St. Simeon. 
We have to go back to the time of the Phoenic- 
ians to find a period of so great economic activity. 

The state of war hampered, but did not put a stop 
to intellectual activity among the Muslims of 
S\iia. In Damascus, al-Kalanisi was busy wdth his 
history, and Ibn L\sakir finished his monumental 
encyclopaedia, Ta^rtkh Dimashk^ devoted to mdi- 
\iJuals who had a more or less remote connection 
with Syria. At the end of his troubled career, the 
Lmir Usama b. Munkidh, produced an autobio- 
giaphy which is very valuable for the study of 
the relations \vhich existed betw’een Franks and 
Muslims. Barhebraeus, Syrian and Mesopotamian, 
wrote Arabic and Syriac with equal elegance. 
It was in this last language that the Jacobite 
patiiarch wwote a voluminous Chronicle. Muslims, 
Christians and Jews studied medicine with success. 
Xever except in the Roman period had there been 
^0 much building. The fortresses built by the 
Crusaders are wonderful specimens of mediaeval 
military architecture. Among the churches w’hich 
they built, we mention that of Djubail, the monu- 
mental basilika at Tartus, the graceful cathedral 
"f John the Baptist, now the great mosque of 
Baiiut, with its walls once covered with pictures. 
Many crusading lords had adopted Syrian customs 
{tathilladii In the collaboration of 

I* ranks and natives was hailed , as by Pope 
lionorius III, a “Xova P'rancia", the dawn of a 
new civilisation. The destruction of the Latin king- 
dom destroyed any hopes based on it. The coming 
of the slave dynasty (Mamluks) opened a period 
of anarchy, such as Syria had not yet seen. 

Mamliik Syiia. We have already given a 
resume of the exploits of the early Mamluk Sul- 
tanT against the P'rank principalities. Fearing a 
return of the Franks and the waiships of the 
Fuiopcan navy, which ruled the Mediterranean, 
the Mamlukji began to lay waste the towns of the 
coa-,t, not even excepting the most prospeioiis, 
Acre, Tyie and Tripoli: they demolished the 
citadels at Saida and Bairut. Tiipoli was rebuilt 
two miles from the coast. PTom the administrative 
point of view’ , they retained the old Aiyubid 
appanages and divided Syria into six main districts 
called niamlaka.^ or niyaba \ Damascus, Aleppo, 
Hama, Tripoli, Safad and Kerak (Tvan.sjoidania). 

Ihe past history of Damascus assured its rmiby 
or viceroy, not only authority over his Syrian 
colleagues, but a special piestigc nf his own. This 
high official had little difficulty in persuading him- 
self that he had the same fights to the throne as , 
his suzerain in Fgypt. To guard against the am- ! 
bition of the Syrian nJiib'?^^ Cairo took caie to ; 
change them continually (Salih b. Vahya). Never | 
did instability of government and greed of rulers, 
uncertain of the morrow, attain such propoi lions. 
Lebanon continued to enjoy a kind of autonomy. | 
dhe dissenting Muslim.s of the highlands — Druses | 
and MutawMis — took advantage of the troubles 
of the Mamluks, occupied with the Franks and ^ 
Mamluks, to proclaim their independence. All the 1 


forces of Syria had to be mobilised, and a long 
and bitter war endured (1293 — 1305) which ended 
in the complete de'>truction of the rebels and the 
devastation of Central Lebanon. 

The Mongol Khans of Persia were burning 
to avenge the military defeats which the Mamluks 
had inflicted upon them. The most energetic of 
these sovereigns, Ghazan (1296 — 1304), in 1299 
seemed the support of the Armenians and Georgian^ 
as well as of the Franks of Cyprus, and routed the 
Mamluks near Hims. The troops occupied Damas- 
cus, and advanced up to Ghazza. The Egyptians 
having again invaded Syria, Ghazan recrossed the 
Euphiates to meet them, but he was defeated in 
1303 at Mardj al-Suffar near Damascus. Syria had 
nothing to gain by the coming of the Burdjis, who in 
1382 replaced the Bahri dynasty. They “preser- 
ved” Ibn Ayas tells us, “the old laws”, that is 
to say the anarchical rule of their predecessors. 
Sultan Faradj (1392 — 1405) had to begin the 
reconquest of Syria no less than seven times. The 
year 1401 coincided with the invasion of Timur 
[q. V.]. After the captuie of Aleppo which they 
sacked, his hordes appeared before Damascus. Ihc 
town having agreed to surrender, the Tatars plun- 
dered it methodically. The majority of the able- 
bodied inhabitants were carried off into slavery, 
especially artists, aichitects, workers in steel and 
glass. They were almost all taken to Samarkand. 
Fire was then set to the city, to the mosque of 
the Omayyads and other monuments. Timur led 
back his army and left Syria a prey to epide- 
mics and bands of brigands. Meanwhile on the 
plateaus of Anatolia, the power of the Ottomans 
was gathering. The capture of Constantinople (1453) 
had increased their ambition. Death alone pre- 
vented Muhammad II from invading Syria. His 
successors did not cease preparations. Kahtbay 
(1468—1496) and Bayazid [q. v.] signed a treaty 
of peace, but it was only to be a truce. 

The destruction of Baghdad by Hulagu and the 
fall of the 'AbbSsid caliphate had shifted the centre 
of the Muslim world to the west of the Euphrates, 
Arabic literature found in the land of the Nlamluks 
an asylum, at best precarious. No encouragement 
was to be expected from ignorant and brutal sove- 
reigns, many of whom could not even sign their 
own names. The intellectuals lived in the past, 
their activity lacks originality. It was the golden 
age of epitomizers, compilers, authors of hand- 
books and encyclopaedias. They were interested in 
collecting knowledge and learning it by heart. 
Among the encyclopaedists a special place must 
be given to the worthy ^ihab al-Din b. Fadlallah 
alAOmari, author of the Masalik ai-Absar.^ a volu- 
minous compilation of a historical, geographical 
and literary character for the use of officials of 
the Mamluk chancellery. AVe may next mention 
Abu ' 1 -Fida' [d- v.], historian and geogiapher, the 
geographer Shams al-Din al-Dimashki (d. 1327)1 
markedly inferior to his predecessor al-Makdi^i 
[(j. V.]. The versatile al-Dhahabi [q. v.] was born 
in Mesopotamia but lived and died in Damascus 
(1353). Ibn 'Arabshah (d. 1450) uas the author 
of a history of Timur. Al-Safadi [q. v.] compiled 
a great biographical dictionary (1296 — 13^3'’' 
Salih b. Yahya (d. 1436), the author of the Tarikh 
Bairut^ has left us in this work on the Emirs of 
the Gharb the best contribution to the history of 
the Lebanon and a valuable supplement to the 
annals of the Frankish states. Ibn Taimiya [q. v.[ 
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an l I113 pujiil Ihn Kaiyim al-Djawziya are amons; 
the most oiiginal figures of this period. Their 
activiliLs covered the whole field of Muslim studies. 
Indefatigable polemicists with a keen scent for 
heresies, they have had the peculiar good fortune 
to be exalted both by the Wahhabis .rnd the 
modernist Muslims of to-day. 

The departuie of the Crusader.s maiks the end 
of a period of astonishing economic prosperity, 
byrian commerce fell back into stagnation. I.ittle 
by little, however, necessity forced the resumption 
of relations with Europe. The decline of .\cre, 
Tyre and Tripoli, ruined by the Mamluks and 
the fall (1347) of the .Armenian kingdom of 
Cilicia, to nhich westein meichants had first gone, 
were to the advantage of Bairut. P'or over a cen- 
tury this town became the principal port of Syria. 
\ear D.rmascus and opposite Cyprus, — the king- 
dom of the Lusignans and rendezvous of the 
Euiopean shipping — Bairut was every year visited 
by ships of the Venetians. Genoese, Catalans. 
Provencals and Rhodians. These various commu- 
nities had henceforth consuls as their representa- 
tives, officially recognised by the Mamluks and 
receiving a grant or JJamaklya. On the other 
hand the Cairo government regarded them as 
'■hostages \_rahina] (i^alil al-Zahirfj; it held them 
responsible not only foi those under their iuris- 
iliction, but also for acts of hostility by Corsairs. 

1 he consuls protected pilgrims and intervened if 
rcipiired on behalf of native Christians. Thus we 
already have the system of capitulations which 
was to be developed in succeeding centuries. 

Syria u n ri e r the Ottomans. With the 
opening of the >:\Tth century the rule of the 
Mamluks had begun to break up. Their exactions 
had exasperated the populace. The Ottoman Sultan 
Selim I. [q. V.] le.solved to take advantage of the 
occasion to invade Syria. Taking the initiative, the 
^Iamluk Sultan. Kan.suh al-Ohuri [q. v.] muhilised ' 
his forces, and marched via Damascus and Aleppo 1 
towaids Anatolia. The two armies met at Dabik, 
a day’s journey north of Aleppo. The Turkish 
artillery and the Janissaiy infantry scattered disorder 
through the Egyptian ranks. Ghuri disappe.ared in 
the disaster of Dabik (Aug. 24. 1516). Aleppo, 
Damascus and the towns of Syria opened thmr 
gates to the conqucior who went on to Eovpt 
and put an end to Mamluk rule. The Turks reta’rned 
at first the territorial divisions or nivaba. The 
Mamluk Ghazali, mrib of Damascus, had gone over 
to the Ottoman camp after Dabik The icnegade 
uas 111 return given the administration of the 
country except the niyaba of Aleppo, which was 
reserved for a Turkish Pasha. 

On the death of tselim I fl520), Ghazali had 
himwlf proclaimed Siilt.'iu under the name of al- 
. la ik al-Ashraf. Ho wa, defeated and killed at 
lyabun at the gates of Damascus (Ian. 152,). 

■efoie the end of the ifith century,' Syria had 
become divided into t lu e e great pa^aliks' 

I. Damascus, comprising ten sandjaks or pre- 
ectures, the chief of which were lerusalem. 

_L az/a, N aphis, Saida and Bairut; 2. Tripoli 
mcluding the sandj.rks of Il.ms. Hama, Salamiya 
.jaiaa, 3. A 1 e ji p o. including all North 
'-■'■'"‘ 5 b, which w.as included in 


century, when the centic of government of Saida 
wa-s moved to Acie. 

The liiwnn of Stambul wa^^ only intercNtcd in 
^yria in so far it enabled it to watch Kg)|)t 
and ^yria, and to levy upon iti> resoureob contribu- 
tiuns to the expense^ of the palace and for foreign 
warb. The taxes, which were put up to auction 
wont to the highe^^t bidder. According to a Venetian 
Consular report, the padialik was worth So, 000 I'd 
100,000 ducats (probably the silver ducat, the 
Venetian whence kir<Ji plur. kityncJi^ or piastre 
= 5 francs). The Pashas only administered directly 
the important towns and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The interior of the country was left to 
the old feudal tenants whose number and iDlhience 
had increased since the Mamluks : — Bedouin 
emirs, Turkomans, Mutawalls, Druses, Nu^airib. 
The Porte only asked them to pay the tribute oi 
mlrl^ without worrying if it saw them fighting with 
its ow'n representatives. Every year the Turki.'h 
Pa^a at the head of his artillery and janissaiiC' 
set out to collect the taxe'. The force lived on 
the country and laid it waste if resisted. Is it 
remarkable that agriculture, the principal resource 
of ^yria declined, the population diminished, the 
countiy districts emptied in favour of the Lebanon 
and mountainous districts where the harassed people 
sought an asylum ? 

The instability of their position increased the 
rapacity of the Turkish functionaries. Damascus 
>a\v 133 Pashas in 180 years. This period saw 
the rise of Fakhr al-Din [q.v.], the champion th' 
S>rian independence (1583 — 1635), Mutawali 
emirs, the Banu Harfu^h, lords of Ba^albek and nl- 
Bka'^, the Banu Man-^Ur b. Furaikh, Beduin Shaikh>. 
who carved out for themselves an appanage in 
Palestine and in the region of Naplus. These 
feudal lords were fairly well organised in spite cd 
their cupidity, and they were able to defend their 
gains fiom the arbitrary Turk. By sending round 
the Cape the traffic of the middle East, the Poitu- 
gue^e occupation of India proved fatal to Syria 
'The harbour of Bairut remained empty. Tripoli at 
first, then — thanks to the initiative of Fakb'" 
aI“Dln — Saida attracted European ships which 
came for cargoes of silk and cotton. Aleppo, thanks 
to its situation betw’een Mesopotamia, the sca, and 
the Anatolian provinces w'hose market it was, the 
principal depot on the direct route to the PeiMan 
Gulf, remained for three centuries the chief cum- 
mercial centre of Northern Syria. 

In the second half of the .\viiid» century, the 
doings of three individuals suddenly attracted atten- 
tion to the town and region of Acie. These weic 
Dahir (Syrian pronunciation of 7. a h i r) al- < >inai . 
I^azzar ami V>o n a p a r t e. Dahir, a Betluin Shaikh., 
lord of the land of Safad, extended his authority 
o\ei Galilee, and settled at Acre which he fortified 
ami raised from its ruins. lie resisted the Porte 
(17-0 — 75) with assistance lent by the Eg>pti^n 
Mamluks 'Ah Bey and Abu I)hahab and a Russian 
squadron ciuising in Syrian waters. Besieged in 
Acre by the Turks, he died there in 1775 - 
successor Dja//ar [q.v.] held out for three months 
(March — May 1799) against the military genius of 
the youthful Bonapaite. Pasha of Damascus and of 
Acre, he remained the arbiter of Syria for nearly 
40 years (1775 — *^04), in spite of his exactions 
and his cruelty. 

The four million inhabitants of Syria and Pales- 
tine at the time of the Arab con([ucst were reduced 
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to one cind a half after three cenluiies ofTiirki>h 
iiile. 1'hc cullivatiun of cotton, which with that of 
-ilk, funned one of the main ''Ources of Syria’s 
wealth had completely declined, w hen Muhammad 
All [q-v.] of Kg}pt, decided to atiiact to Egypt 
the dibheartened Syiian planters. It was this stale 
of anarchy that enabled the Lebanon emir Bashir 
V.] to inteivene in Syrian politicb. Down to 
about 1840 we continually find him mixed up with 
the history of Syria. Even the great Turkish offic- 
laN sought hi'' intervention. Yusuf. Pasha of Damas- 
cus (1807 — 10) implored his help against a threa- 
tened invasion of the Wahhabis. Ba^ir presided 
in Damascus at the installation of Sulaiman, Pasha 
of Acre and successor-designate of Viisuf Pasha. 
In the middle of the general confusion however 
Muhammad 'Ah of Egjpt was watching for an 
opportunity of adding Syria to his governoiship of 
Kg\pt. 'Abdallah Pasha who succeeded Sulaiman 
at Acre (1818) undeitook to give it him. Pie 
icfuscd to allow the extiadition of Icg\ptian fellahin 
and the repayment of a million piastres. Summoned 
to contribute towards this sum by the Pasha of 
.Vere, under whom the Lebanon was, the Christians 
of the l.ebanon refused to pay. The n>ing of the 
Christians was a new’ feature in Syrian politics, 
but it was not to be the only one. Through 
contact with the Europeans the Christians were 
becoming enlightened and they weie learning their 
own strength. Taking as a pretext the refusals of 
'Abdallah Pas]ia, Mvihammad 'All sent his son 
Ibiahim Pasha [q. v.] into S\ria at the head of an 
aimy trained on Euiopean lines. Acre surrendered 
on May 27. 1832. after a siege of seven months. 
On July 8 at Him% Ibiahim routed the Turks. 
A little later he forced the pass of Bailau and 
entered Anatolia. A treaty (May 1833) assured 
^■'gypt temporaiY possession of S)ria. 

'1 he new lule proved tolerant. It admitted Chiis- 
tians to the communal councils; it favoured the 
abolition of measures humiliating to non-Muslims. 
It endeavoured to reform the police and the tii- 
bunals. On the other hand it provoked discontent 
by introducing forced labour and conscription 
even in the semi-independent regions of the Lebanon. 
Kebcllions broke out among the Diuses of the 
Lebanon and of the Plawran, among the Nu'^ains 
and in the never properly .subjected piovince of 
Naplus, Ibrahim exhausted himself in suppressing 
these Usings. The Turks thought the moment had 
cumc for the rc-conquest of Syria. They were 
completely defeated (June 27, 1839) at Nizib. 
north of Aleppo. European diplomacy then inter- 
vened at the in.stigatiun of England, which was 
disturbed by the ambition tif IMuhammad 'Ali 
bntil the expedition of Bonapaitc, England had 
taken no interest in Egypt. Thenceforth she wa'' 
continually occupied with Eg>pt and the Red Sea. 
Her agents stiricd up the whole of Lebanon. An 
allied deet bombarded llaiiut (Sept. On 

^'Ov. 2, Acre surrendered and Ibiahim Pasha had 
fo agree to evacuate Syria. Sin rily before, the 
Emir Ba^ir had gone into exile. 

From the reign of Mahmud 11 . [q*v.] the Forte 
had inaugurated a policy of administrative centrali- 
sation, and decreed the abolition of local autonomies 
feudalities. After the departure of the P’gyp- 
tians, it moved to Rairiit, whose importance was 
steadily increasing, the administrative centres of the 
ancient pashaliks of Acre and Saida, in older to 
prepare for the annexation of Lebanon. With the 


same object it declared the old line of princes of 
the Lebanon, the ^ihab Emirs, deposed. 'I'he only 
result was to peipetuate anarchy there. The Christ- 
ians who had fought against the Egyptians claimed 
to be treated on terms of equality to the Druoes. 
In the southern Lebanon several had acquired the 
confiscated lands of the Druse chiefs banished by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The latter, coming back from exile, 
demanded a return to the stains quo and the lesto- 
ration of their ancient piivileges. In taking their 
side, Turkey paved the way for new conflicts and 
sanguinary fighting. The Syrian Muslims showed 
no less animosity to the Christian.-, whom Egyptian 
rule had partly enfranchised. They took no account 
of the intellectual and material progress made by 
the Christians, nor of the political equality promised 
by the kJmtt of the Sultan. The hhatt-i huJiiayun 
[q. V.] of Sultan 'Abd al-Madjid [q. v.] communi- 
cated to the congress of Pans (1856). and tacitly 
placed under the guarantee of the Powers, scanda- 
lised Muslim opinion, but inspired confidence among 
the Christians. At Damascus and in the large towns 
they took advantage of the occasion to enrich 
themselves. A secret agitation began to stir up 
the Druses and MuMims, and waited for the events 
of i860 to burst forth. 

The Druses of the Lebanon combining with their 
co-religionists of the Wadi 'l-Taim and of the Haw- 
ran, scattered fire and death through the villages of 
the Maronites, who were at sixes and sevens, as 
the result of an agrarian dispute. The anti-Christian 
movement reached Damascus, which the Muslims 
pillaged and then set fire to the prosperous Chris- 
tian quarter, after massacring its inhabitants. In 
this city, in the Lebanon, and in Bairut, the Turkish 
authorities intervened only to disarm the Christians, 
and watched the butchery inactively, poweiless or 
abetting it. Under a mandate from Europe. France 
disembarked at Baiiut (Sept, i860) a body of 
troops „to help the Sultan to restore peace." 
Taking the initiative, the Porte had sent Fuad 
Pa^a [q. v.] with discretionaiy powers to Syria. 
He began to infiict summary judgment. Sentences 
of exile pronounced against the Tuikish leaders 
and the most compromised Druses, faced Europe 
with the fait accompli: French intervention, though 
paralysed by the cunning of the Turks and the 
distrust of England, nevertheless restored confidence 
to the Christians, and pieseived their native land 
for the people of Lebanon. The latter, given an 
autonomous organisation under the direct super- 
vision of Elurope (cf. luhnan) thus gamed half a 
century of peace and prosperitv. 

After 1864 Syria was divided into two vvilayet'': 
Aleppo and Damascus. In 18SS Baiiut, the chief 
port, the centre of the commercial life of Syiia, 
was made a '-eparale wilayet. Palling into stagna- 
tion after the shocks of i860, the country saw 
with iiulilVeience the fall of Sultans 'Abd al-Aziz 
and Muiad, the coming of 'Abd al-Haniid 
[q V.] and the granting of a constitution in 1876 
(soon vv ithdiaw n). Between 1881 and 18S3 we 
have the foundation of the first Jewish agricultuial 
colonies in Palestine, which paved the way for 
Zionism. The latter received official recognition 
by the Balfour Declaration (Nov. 1917)- H has 
been incorporated m the text of the British man- 
date over Palestine (1922). 

Under A\bd al-IIamid also, emigration began to 
assume disquieting proportions. Having no room 
for development at home, exploited by a greedy 
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and untru^l^vo^thy power, the Syiians began to 
emigiate. Among the just complaints of the Syrians, 
was the indifference of the 'I'urkish government 
to public works. Fiance, with its capital, came to 
the relief of Syria, now left to herself, and having 
suffered a further economic blow’ by the opening 
of the Suez Canal. With the exception of the 
Syrian section of the Baghdad railway and 
the DainascuS'Medina lailway — the work of 'Abd 
al-Hamid, the Syrian railway system is in the 
main a French creation. These enteiprises have 
considerably increased the wealth and productivity 
of Syria, by linking it up with an extensive series 
of connections, the Taurus, Anatolia and Con- 
stantinople on the noith, and Arabia and Egypt 
on the south. 

The Turks took even less interest than the Mam- 
lilks in furthering intellectual progre-.s. 'Abd al- 
Hamid showed himself frankly hostile to Arabic 
literature, and instituted a system of turkicising. 
In spite of all obstacles the Christians of Aleppo 
in the xviith century succeeded in resuming con- 
tact with Arabic studies, which had been practi- 


broiiglit together for the first time Muslims and 
Lhristians in Syiia. It awakened amongst all the 
desne to come to an understanding in regard to a 
common policy and to take joint action. Their 
demands were limited to reforms of a decentralizing 
nature. They asked that in the allotment of public 
offices, regard should be had to the progress which 
had been made made by Syria, the most civilised 
province of the Empire, and that in the impo- 
sition and spending of taxes regaid should be paid 
to the needs of their country. They thought the 
time had come to giant it a certain administrative 
autonomy. It was the obstinacy of the young Turk> 
in rejecting these moderate demands which opened 
the door to separatist ideas, and finally convinced 
the Syrian nationalists that there was nothing foi 
it but to rely upon their own efforts and upon the 
sympathies of Europe 

On the 29^b of October 1914, Turkey entered the 
Great War. It began by suppressing the admini- 
strative autonomy of Lebanon, and imposing on 
it a Turkish governor. Djamal-Pa^a took into hi' 
own hands the government of all Syiia with dis- 


cally closed to them for centuries. We owe to 
them the establishment of the first printing press ' 
in the Lebanon (1610) and in .-Meppo. It to 
their beginnings that we owe the literary levival ] 
of the xix^h century when Syria became the j 
centre of .\rabic studie>. Under the jtimulu? of ! 
foreign French, AmeiicaD^. etc.. Svria j 

became covered with schools and printing-presses 
which published newspapers, leviews and standard 
editiun-.. IJairut took the lead in the intellectual ! 
life of Syria, le^s by its own energy than under j 
the stimulus of Europe. Still more efficaciously | 
than the American mission, the Societj of Tesus. 
with its very well organised printing-press, contii- 1 
Inited to the renaissance of Arabic letters and no : 
IC'S to the diffusion of Euiopean culture. BairUt 
and Syria in geneial thus produced a large number | 
of young literary men. Their native land soon be- ' 
coming too small for them (Biockelmann. G.A.L.^ ' 
11. 492), >'Ome migrated to Egypt. Among them i 
we may note the two Yazidji, Na^f [q.v,] and his i 
^on Ibrahim (d. 1906) and Butrus al-Bu stani I 
[d. 1883, q, v,]. fuikey took no part in the ' 
muvement for the eilucation of Syria. Here it wa, 
again foreignei.', particulaily Fiench and Americans, 
who made up for official indifference. They deve- 
lojied education in all three grades. In 1S78 the 
Jesuits founded the Uni vers itc St. Joseph at 
Bairut. The older .Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege of the Americans at Bairut has recently 
been made a university (1923). 

Syria of to-day. A revolution prepared 
secretly by the young Turkish party overthrew 
Abd al-IIamid and set up in his place his brother 
Reshad (.April 1907). The Constitution of 1876 
was re-estabhshed, and the Pailiamcnt which had 
been closed by the '.sultan was reopened. Syria 
hailed with enthusiasm the revolution as the dawn 
of a new era. This illusion was of short duration, 
ihe young Turks, whom the Syiians had trusted, 
in resuming once more the process 
of nfkicising begun by 'Abd al-IIamid. With more 
method and continuity they declared war against 
all who were Arab by race or language. They 
msis ed everywhere ,n Parliament and in the govern- 
ment offices on the employment of Turks only 

portant military commands. This provocative policy 


cretionary powers. He at once proceeded to hang 
the principal patriots whether Syrian, Muslim oi 
Christian. Hundreds of others weie sent into exile. 
Soon afterwards famine and disease decimated the 
population, principally of the Lebanon. Energetic 
but piesumptuous, dreaming of the conquest uf 
Egypt, DjaiTial proceeded very unsuccessfully tu 
attack the Canal of Suez (Feb. 1915). After the 
repulse of the second attack (August 1916}, the 
English, commanded by .Mlenby, advanced as far 
as (^azza. By November 1917 they had become 
masters of the southern portion of Palestine, and 
on the I Hb of December, they entered Jerusalem, 
which the Turks had evacuated. The latter de- 
fended themselves for a further nine months on a 
line extending to the north of Jaffa as far as the 
Iordan. The decisive action took place on the 
I9tb of September, 1918. on the plain of Sarona 
near Tulkarm. The forces of Allenby broke the 
Turkish front. It was a roiff. At the end of 
the month the English, without meeting with 
any resistance, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus. The advance was delayed foi a few 
days, in ordei to allow the Emir Faisal, the son 
of the Grand ^erif of Mecca, time to hasten from 
the remote end of Transjordania and to make on 
the of October his entry into Damascus at the 
head of a body of Beduin^. On the 3 of October, 
the lurks signed an armistice. A week later, the 
last of their soldiers had repassed the Taurus. 

The EnglLsh occupied the country w’ith a mili- 
tary force. The French contingent, which had bril- 
liantly contributed to the victories in Palestine, 
established itself on the Syrian side. During the 
course of the war the allies, in order to secure 
the help of Husain h. 'Ah, Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
had promised to support the establishment of a 
federation of Arab states „with reservation of the 
rights acquired by Fiance", The Emir P'aisal took 
advantage of these equivocal formulae to claim 
the w'hole of Syiia, and organised a foim ofgovein- 
ment at L>amascus. This town became a hot-bed 
of intrigues, from which hoides of bandits and 
assassins went out to perpetuate the insecuiity in 
Syria. On March 7th, 1920, an alleged “Syrian 
Congress at Damascus proclaimed “Faisal D 
King of Syria' Geneial Gouraud, appointed High 
Commissionei of the Republic of Syria, called upon 
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Kai^al to pioduce his credentials. When the ulti- 
matum received no re^po^se, the French, after a 
kv, huLiis lighting, scattered at Khan Maisalun 
in the Antelebarnjii, the hands whu opposed their 
ad\ance (24'^h of July 1920J. On the following 
day they entered Damascus: Fai-;.al had taken to 
tliglit. On August loth following, the Tieaty of 
he\res separated Syria from Tuikey. in order 
to form provisionally an independent stale, on 
coodiiion that the councils of a mandatory should 
guide Its administration until such time as it 
'■hould be capable of independent goveinment. 
Previous to this, the Congress of San Remo 
decided that the mandate should be confided to 
the I'rench government. On the of September 
1920 at Rairut, Gouiaud solemnly proclaimed the 
constitution of ‘‘Grand Liban" (v. lubnan). There- 
after the ‘‘Federation of Syrian States'’ 
composing the three independent states of Da- 
mascus, of Aleppo and of the “teiritory 
of the "AlawTs” (the name officially adopted 
for the Nusains) was foimed. The administrative 
centre of this last state is I.adhikiya. A fouith 
state was formed for the Druses of the Haw- 
lan. Like the people of Lebanon they had been 
allowed to remain outside the Syrian P'ederaliou. 
The latter had as its chief a Syrian president. 
Native officials, with the help of PTench advisers, 
a«-sumed the government of these states. Repicsen- 
tative councils were entrusted with the discussion 
of affairs of general interest and settling the budget. 

Syria, placed under French mandate, adjoins 
Tiukish Anatolia. The Northern frontier is defined 
by a line running from Alexandretta, crossing the 
Euphrates to the south of I^erablus, and ending 
at l^azirat b. ‘^Omar on the Tigris. On the west 
Syiia is bounded by the kingdom of Tral>, on the 
eolith by Transjordania and English Palestine. 
'Ihis part of the frontier runs on ii regularly from 
Kas al-Nal>ura between Tyre and Acie. On the 
P-ast it goes round the Lake of Tiberias, traverses 
the valley of Varmuk, leaves the town of DaFa 
(ilawran) on the north and after crossing the desert 
reaches the district of Djazirat b ^Omar by way 
of Abu Kamal on the Euphrates. 

dhe following are the approximate results in 
round figuies of the census of 1921 — 1922, the 
tiii=t taken in Syria since the Arab conijuest. The 
uornada in the district of Aleppo and of Damascus 
are not included in it. The slate of Aleppo, com- 
puting the independent sandjak of Alexandretta 
had 604,000 inhabitants. This number was made 
^ip as follow’s: 502,000 Sunnis, 30,000 ^Alawls, 

52.000 Christians of diverse denominations, 7.000 
jews, 3,000 foreigners. The state of Damascus 
eontaint 5951^00 inhabitants, of which 447,000 
\\ei-e Sunnis, 8,000 IsmaTlis. 5,000 'Alawis, 4,000 
Druses, 9,000 Mutawahs, 67,000 Christians of 
different denominations, 6,000 Jews, 49,000 for- 
t^igners. In the state of the 'Alawis, there were 

60.000 Sunnis, 153,000 'Alawis, 3,000 Israahlis 
and 42,000 Christians of different denominations, 
in all 261,000 inhabitants. The state of Haw ran 
W’as remarkable for the homogeneity of its popu- 
lation. There were 43,000 Druses against 700 
flunnis, and about 7,000 Greek, Catholic, or oithodox 
Christians. PWr the population of Grand-Liban, 
see the article lubnan. 

i 1 1 0 g r a p hy \ This is given in detail in 
Lammens, La Njv/V, p)icis htstarique^ 2 voL, 
Rairut 1921. 


P c 1 1 o d of the c o n c} u e s t s and o f t h e 
O may y ads; Tabari, ed. de Goeje; Laladhun, 
J'litTih al-huldiin^ ed. de Goeje ^ de Goeje, Mc' 
moire siir la conqiute de la S'.rie^ Leiden 19005 
Wellhausen, Lhis ai alnsche Reuh mid seui Stiirz^ 
llerliii 1902: L. Cactani, Annuli del/' Islu/n^ 
vol. iii. — viii. 5 von Kiemer, Cultui ^esthiehte des 
Clients. 2 vols., Vienna 1875: KitZih al-A qh am. 
Bulak; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le i /'^ne du 
calife omaiyade Mo^Tiivia A'', A/. A. 0 . /»’ , 19075 
do. I^e califat de Yazid 19215 

do., ]\[o^diotd II oil le dernier des Sofumides 
(m K.S.O.. vii.): do., Le chanirc des Oiniades , 
notes bio^i aphiqiies et litteiaires sur le po'ete 
arabe chretien Ahtal (in y. 1S95): Severus 
ibn al-Mukaffa", Chroniqiu (Arabic) des pa- 
triarches d' Ale.xandi u\ ed. Seybold. 

^Abbasid and P'atimid Period: von 
Kremer, Cultui geschiehte and the Arab writers 
quoted above. Va'kubi, T/Yrlkh. ed. Houtsma, 
ii. : Kalanisi, Tli i Ikh Dimashk^ ed. Amedroz, 
19085 Ibn 'Asakir. Ta'ril^ DimaAik., (5 vols., 
publ. by 'Ahd al-Kadir Badrau , Damascus 
1329 — 1332: a mediocre and abbreviated edi- 
tion); Ibn al-Batrik, Ta'rlM. ed. L. Cheikho, 
ii . Beyrouth 1906: Makdisi, Ahsan altakasini.^ 
B.G. A.^ iii. 5 G. Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems., Cambiidge 1890; Weil, Geschiehte 
der Chalifen\ L. Brehier, L' Eglise et P Orient 
an Moyen^age., 1907I schisme oiientcil 

du XP siecle^ 1S99. 

The Crusades: Bongars, Gesta Dei per 
I'rancos., 2 vol., Hanau 1611; LUstoriens des 
Croisades'., Roehricht, Geschiehte der Ki euzzuge., 
Innsbruck 1S9S; The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory., Cambridge, vol. iv., 1923 and v., 1926; 
Kalanisi. op. eit.\ Usama ibn Munkidh, Kitdb 
alltibd}\ ed. Derenbouig, Paris 1S845 Dcren- 
bourg, Onsania ibn Monqidh., un emir syrten 
an A'* si'ecle des Croisades., Paris 1889: Ibn 
Djubair, A/V/Ar, ed. de Goeje; Salih b. Vahyu, 
Ta'ilkh Bairut., ed. Cheikho, Beyrouth 19025 
Barhebraeus, Ta'rlkh mukhtasar aldmoal., ed. 
Salhani, Beyrouth 1890; Michel le Syrien, Chro- 
nique., 3 vols.. ed. and transl. Chabot, Paris 1900; 
de Vogue. Les eglises de Ten e-Sainte., Pans 
1S60; Rey, Etude sur les monuments de laiehi- 
Iccture militaire des Croiscs en Syne et en Chypi e, 
Paris 1871: do,, Les colonies franques de Syiie 
au.\ A'/A et A'//A siecles., Paris 18835 ScMum- 
berger, Campagnes du roi Amaury A'' en Egypte., 
Paris 19065 do., Renaiid de Chatillon., piinee 
d'Antioihe., seigneur de la Terre d'Citllre-you? - 
dam., Paris Ilandelsgesehichte der 

7 omanischen Volker des Mitielmeergelietes bis 
ziim Endc der Kreitzziige^ Munich-Herlin 1906; 
L. Brehier, IMighse et POrient an Moyen-age\ 
Chalandon, Jean II Cemn'ene et Manuel Comn'enc., 
Paris 1 91 2 5 Ibn al-^ihna. iiuoted below. 

M a m I u k Period: The above mentioned 
woiks of Salih b. Vahya, Brehier, Schaube ; 
Weil, GesLhuhte des Abbasidenehalifats in Egyp- 
ten^ 2 voD.. Mannheim 1862; Gaudefroy-De- 
mombynes, La Syi ie a Pepoque des Mamlouks., 
Pans 1923: Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr al-munta- 
khab f l tc^rikh mamlahat Halab., ed. Saikis, 
Beyrouth 1909; Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery and 
Saiiguinctti, vol. I ; Ibn Ayas, 'Tarikh Misyy 
Cairo 1S935 Makri/T, Histoire des stiilans mam- 
louks d'Eigypte (transl. Llis- 

toiie d'Egyple (transl. Blochei in P.O.L.. vi.); 
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Toltler, Iksc/ ipfiofics Torae Satutae c\ sn^cnli'' 
VIII — A 7 ', I,eip7ii^f 1874: Uoehricht, 

riiscn /ij'.h dcm heili^^en LanJi. lierlin 
18S0; H. LammerL'i. Relations oftuielles cntiC 
la Coiir roniaine et les j-ultans ma/nlouks 
in RlZ‘. lie V Orient chretien 1903: do, Corre^- 
pondanLes diplomatiqiies entre A’j sultans mam- 
Iiihs d' F.gxpte et les riiissa?ices chi etiennes, /l>:d. 
1904; L. Cahun, Introduction li I'hidone dc 
I'Asie. TiirtS et Mangels^ Paris 1S96. 

Ottoman and modern Period: I bn 
Ayas, op. cit.\ Muhibbi. Khuld^at al-ataar fJ 
a^\ 7 in al-kii> n alhadi aliar^ Bulak 12S4; 
Haidar ^ihab, Ta^iikpi^ Cairo 1900: Jorga, 
schichte des osmanischen Reiches^ Gotha 1908 — • 
im3; d'Auieux, Menioires^ 6 vols., Paris 1735: 
Wustenl'eld. fachr ed-di/i. dcr Druzt/ilurst, 
(ujltingen 1SS6; Vandal. L'Odxssee d'lin am- 
ba^sadenr voyages dii maiquis de RlintJ^ 
l‘arP 1901: Un ancien diplomate, Lc regime 
dsd Capitulations. Pans 1S98: Masson. Jlistoire 
liu coni/nerce fi aufais dans le Lez-ant., Pari- i S96 : 
Relazioni de: consoli veneti nella Su la.^ td. 
Ilerchet, Venice 1S66; Te-ta, Recueil des tiaitls 
dc la Porte ottomane ave. les Puissances etran- 
6 vols., Paris 1S64: Rabbath-Tournebizc. 
iKhiimcnts inldits pour servir a Ihistoiie du 
chnstianisine en Orient.^ 2 vols, Pari-I,cipzig- 
I-oiidon 1905; Diiault, ta question d'OAent^ 
Pan-, 1921: Djabarti, Ta'rVJi^ Cairo 18S0: von 
(Ipiienheim, Vom Mittelmcer zum Persischen 
Berlin 1899* ^ erney et Dainhmann, Les 
J'uissances etiangercs dans le Levant, en Svric 
et en Palestine^ Paris 1900. For the biblio- 
g r a p ii y, especially from the xviith century. 
1 . Masson. Llcnicnis d une biblwgraphie /ran- 
^aise de la Syne in Congies Jrangais de la Syiie. 
Paris 1919, (II, Lwimens) 

SHAMAN (l' J 1 an idolater. The \\ or<l 
belongs to the poetical language, and is at present 
olj.solete. In Asadi’s Lughat alPurs (ed. Hoin, 
p. 104), it is explained; ^biitpaiasi'\ while quotim^ 
the following verse of Rudaki: 


^I'utparasti girijta ini hama^ 
in djahan >.un but ast u ma qhanian 

UWe hnve all adopted idolatry; this world 
like the idol, and we are idolater(^)”, or; ,bccau> 
this woild is the idol. etc.’*]. 

The same explanation is given in the Farhan'’ 
Shuun (ii,, fol 132 veiso) where besides t1 
veise just nientiuned (here reproduced m a soim 
what altered, seemingly coirupt, form), quotatioi 
aie given from Sana'i, .Siams-i Fakhri, ami Am 
Muizzi; by Shanis-i h akhri ( Pcskum, e. 
Sdemann, p. 105); by 'Abd al-Kadir ol Baghda 
IW ed. Salemann, p. 143 

Ihe last named author cites SJiTi/umma, 107, 
n' "hich verse may be compait 

Mmueih.i, (ed. Kaznnirski). li. 2 ry ^r 

Kazmursk.s note, p, 320, where two passag, 
from Sana IS poetry are cited, one of which 
aKo given in hhu^uri. 

In these passages, shaman signifies nothir 
■ s do ater , and a term, expressing the id, 

• 11.,. . ■' ‘ l'C‘>ides the smnificntK 

.Idolater gives that of „idol” (f,„r) too. It i 
owever, not probable, that these UvoMeas won 
l.e expresse.l by the same word; moreover 
nstance for tins signification : .ulol” seems to I 


wanting. 1 In'- second explanation, then, may be 
due to a mi^take. 

Kopecliiig the etymology of the word, the de- 
ii\alii)ii from Sam^krit i,ianianti. a Buddhi'>t monk. 
i.eem.s to be very piobable. Woids, demoting a 
leligious perj>on of some foreign sect, after pas- 
sing into Persian, more than once acquiied a }e-> 
dehnite sense, for instance the woid ntghTi hit. 
which, while oiiginally denoting the .,auditor" ot 
the Manichees. in Pei^ian poetry signifies simply 
„an infidePk As to the medium, through which 
the term Lm/nan has been derived, w’e must look 
to the F.ast-Iranian countries, where Buddhi^m 
once tlourished. In Sakian as well as in Soghdiaii 
W’e find resp. the forms ssanianVaJ and spinn ( t" 
be pronounced ^antan'-)., reflecting the Indian 
framana. Most likely, then, the w'ord entered the 
Persian from the Soghdian. The question, whether 
the East-Middle-Iranian w'urd come directly fiDiii 
the Sanskrit or from some popular dialect, is of 
minor importauce. The Pali form samano does not 
come into consideration, as the East-Iranian Bud- 
dhism belonged to the Northern form of that le- 
ligion; besides, the initial s of the Pali w><ul 
could scarcely have been represented by Soghdian 
sPi or Sakian ss. A derivation direct from the 
Saubkrit seems piobable for the Soghdian word 
(comp. R. Gauthiot, Pssai de grammaire 
dknne. 1914 — 1923. i., § 177), and for the Sakian 
one also, for m all Prakrits, e.xcept MagadhI and 
one minor dialect, Skt. ^ becomes s. Moreover, a 
word like (raniana would rather be taken from 
the scriptural language of the religion, in this 
case Sanskrit. 

A second question refers to the relation between 
the Per.sian word and the modern European teim 
Eng. shaman^ German Sihamane^ Russian shaniaiy 
etc., which designs the sorcerer-priest of the 
North-Asiatic and some North-.\merican people-^. 
First, we must state, that the Persian Ciaman 
has no connection with any priestly function, but 
simply Signifies an idolater. Kazimirski, who, m 
his edition of Minucihri's poems, translates the 
word by „bonze" seems to be led to this inter- 
pretation by his supposition, that the Per-iian 
qhaman and the Siberian shaman were originally 
the same: cf. his note p. 320. Now, the Euio- 
pean woid occurs, so far I can see, for the tii^t 
^ time in Brand's relation of Eberhard Isbrand s 
embassy to China, l>y order of the Kus.sian govern- 
ment, in the years 1693 — ^695. The passage runs 
in the original (A. Brand, Liesehreibung der Chi- 
nesischen Reise, saelche . . . 94 9S • ■ ■ 

verriihtet soorden., Hamburg 1698, p. So): 
funf oder sechs Tungusen bey einander wohnen . . • 
halteii sie einen Sebaman, welche auf ihre Ait 
eincn Pfaffen oder Zauberer bedeutet”. The Eur**- 
pean term, therefore, originally designates the 
sorcerer of the Tunguses. And, indeed, only the 
iunguhian dialects (as well those of Siberia as 
the Mandju) call the sorcerer satnan (cf. M- 
I A. Castren, Gi undzuge cincr Tungtnischen Sprach- 
lehre.^ St. Petersburg 1856, p. 7, 91; A. Rudnew, 
Roivyja dannyja po zhooj Mandzurskoj leli i 
nianstxou^ St. Petersburg 1912, p. 9). It is not 
quite certain, if this word sanian is originally 
Tungus; W. Schott {Abh. Pr. Ah. /F., 1842- 
I p. 462) is inclined, though hesitatingly, to derive 
it from a lungus rout; a different etymology, but 
, ftom the same language, is pioposedbyC.de 

1 Ilariez (/.</ > eligion nationaU des Tai tares Of lentauo- 
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llru-'^cU 1887, p. 28 On the other hand, 

however, it i'> difficult to assume an Indian (or 
IraniaiiJ origin fur the Tunj^us woid, as the 
Ollier Xorth-.\siaiic iilionis dcsi^matc the bor- 
ceier m a ditferent manner. If Buddhist induence 
had been at work here, the term might have 
^l'lea(l over a wider area. The deiivation of the 
lungus \\ord from a Chinese one. which itself 
might be taken from the Indian (though representing 
lather than ^raniana) seems aho to be es.- 

eluded (cf. Schott, p. 463). The form Schaman 
in the German work of 169S presents an irregular 
:.h in stead of s\ we may, however, be sure, 
that the traveller acquired the word through a 
Rimsian medium, and therefore the difticulty lies 
in the Russian ihaman, having sk instead of the 
Tung, de Harlez {op. cit.^ p. 28. n. i), thinks 
that this fact may be due to Chinese inlluence. 

The European ^shaman” therefore, seems to 
be independent of the Persian shaman., which 
Litter has nothing to do wTth any Jehnite branch 
<if leligion. _ (V. F. Buchnek) 

^AMDINANi), known also under the Kurdi-sh 
name of Naw Cia (between mountains), kada of 
the sandjak of Hakkari, in the wilayei of Wan, 
one of the least e.vplored regions of 
Central Kurdistan. Its boundaries are: — on 


OA/., xxiv.. 1917, p. 157) connecting it with that 
of Nani. This name, according to him, may have 
been brought heie at a later date by the Christians. 
Delattre {Esquisse de ^LO-'raphie assyrimne.^ in La 
Revue des Questions Scientinqius.^ 1^83) e.x- 

pounds at length the controversy on the subject 
of the site of Xairi, “which matter is of capital 
importance in the study of Assyrian geography.’’ 
He 15 against the application of the names of 
L’pper Sea of Xairi and Lowei Sea of Xairi to 
the Lakes of Wan and of Urmiya respectively. 
Xote, however, his remark that the name in ques- 
tion is rendeied Xairi, Xahri or Xahiri, according 
to the different ways of writing it. He also says: 
“What must above all be noted is that Samsiraman 
locates the country of Nairl to the east of the 
Gieat Zab, on the frontiers of Media,*’ On the 
other hand, according to Thureau-Dangin {Cm 
relation de la campayne de Saryon., Paris, 

1912), there is every sign that Xa'iri or Hubu^kia 
Is the valley of the Bohtan-Su. It is that part of 
the ancient region of Xairi which remained inde- 
pendent of the kings of Urartu {cp. cit.^ p. x., xi.). 
According to the same authority, “the Guiawar 
probably foims the centre of the country of Miisasir. 
This localisation is confirmed by the itineiary of 
the thirtV'first campaign of Salmanasar. ... Up to this 


the north, the kada of Guiawar; on the south, 
baradost and Barzan (mahall of Rawandiz): on 
the w’Cst, Oramar (nahiya of the sandjak of Guia- 
Mar); on the east, the Persian districts, depen- 
dencies of Urmiya: Desht, Merguiawar and U<hnu. 
Situated between 37° and 38"' X, and 44" and 
45 *' (Greenwich), ^amdinan is divided into 
thiee nahiya: (i) Zerzan with Xehri, tlie ad- 
ministrative centre and seat of a Ka'immakam; 
(2) Ilumaru, with the >eat of a mudir at Benbo 
01 Surunis ; (3) Guirdi Ileiiki (Hciki). mudir at 
Bitkai. Guirdi is divided into three part> : (a) Guirdiye 
baroza (.igainst the sun); (b) Guirdiye Xawpar 
(middle); (c) Guirdiye I'!n Cia (under the mountain). 
Ihe greater part of the population is Kurd with 
a small Christian (Xestorian) minority* In 1914 
bierc Were about 13,000 Kurds and 2.000 Chrihlians. 
The Kurd tribes of ^amdinau are the Herki, ' 
Guiuli and Shamdinan. Thi.s last tribe is divided 
into Zoiza and Humaru. Every tribe recognizes 
the authority of its chief and all obey the power 
of the powerful family of Shai kh s of Xehii (Sadate 
Xehri) [^ee below]. There aie in all 126 villages 
in hliamdinan. In view of the importance of Kurdish 
toponymy, it may be useful to give here the 
names of the principal groups : viz. Xahiya Humaru: 
XThri, Benbo, Surunis, Bai, Ueiman Sutla, Melaianc 
Humaru, Begirdi, AwUan; XMiiya Zerzan: Gare, 
^la^iru, Helana, XTowshahr (Benarwe), Ilezna. Seraru, 
Kibunis; Nahiya Guirdi; G. Baroza, Nehawa, Isian, 
bertih; G, Nawpar; BLskan, Zet, Mawan; G. Bin 
’ m: Siine, Shepatane Guirdiaii, Besusin, Zewia 
Begur, Sherwenan, Keled; Xahiya Herki: 
bitkilr, Nefsi Herki (which includes three villages 
under the common name of Shivva Herki: Gundc 
z'hen, Kerespani, Zizani), Bedaw, Stuiii, D?ri, 
begalte, Sate. 

A few observations aie .suggested by the above 
names. On subject of the name of Nehri a 
^uggestiim has been made (Minorsky, Zap. Vast. 

the editors h-ave not nttenipteil to brina the Kuril 
i' tines in this article into uuiforiiiitv' with the transcription 
•^^iopted for the 


time the site of the country of Musa^ir w’as placed 
further south, in the dUtrict of the steles of 
Kelichin and of Topzawa. . .” If this is .so, ^amdinan 
must have formerly formed part of the country 
of Musasir. Mention should also be made of the 
opinion of Th. Reinach {C’n peuplc oublic: les 
Matihies., in Rez'u: des Etudes grecques.\\\.^iS(^^)\ 
“the territory of the Matienes of Heiodotus cor- 
responded in the main to the greater part of the 
present Turkish wilayets of Hakkiari and of 
Mosul ... it is, in a word, the Turkish Kurdistan 
of to-day.” Besides Xehri, other names seem to 
suggest certain links with this ancient epoch. We 
refer particularly to Bitkar (cf. Bit - Ka - ?'/, 
page 222, M. Sireck, Glossen zu 0 . A. TofftteNs 
Geogi aphical List to R. F. Harper s Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters.^ vols. / — VIII in Anier. y. of 
Sem. Lang, and Liter..^ vol. xxii., Xo. 3. 1906) and 
some names in -is (Surunis, Ribunis) 01 (village 
of nahiya Humaiu; the mountain Baski Gazang, 
between Helana et Katuna YukhariJ. Dr. W. Belck 
{Beitiagc zur alien Geograpliie und Gesihichte 
Vordei asiens.^ Leipzig 1901, i. 46 — 47) points to 
the importance of such names, saying: “I have 
discovered a whole seiies of ancient Chaldaean 
names among those ending in -is or iseh \ It is 
well to point out, however, in regard to the name 
yiepatan, that it might perhaps be connected with 
Sciabatan mentioned by Assemani {Salmasa .... 
sub Abdjcsu Ratriarcha Anno ISS 4 subjecias ce- 
clesias hahebat .... Seiabatain ....). May there be 
some connection between Gulnica (Assemani, Bibl. 
Or..^ in., p. i.) nnd Gulang, mentioned above- 
As regards Kurdish orography of ^amdman 
the following names aie woith mentioning: She- 
hldan (Kui Shehidan), on the frontier of Desht: 
Seri Gawlekan, above Nehn : Kuii Mizgewtan, 
above Awliyan (Kur means a separate summit): 
("have KeleMiine, above Geleshim; Maye Helana, 
at Helana; Seri Salaran at Salaran; Ciaye Re^ 
(oil Resh Ruiyan), at Benawuk; Car C'el, nahi)a 
lloiki; Taste, at Bedaw; Gerasur. at Ardwek 
t’laye Iluziili, between the u.ihiya of Guirdi and 
Herki; Mengure, nahiya Guirdi Baroza; Seri Sfilu. 
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neai Besiisin and Begor; Dola ilehendi, (lewciuk. 
Gilhebai and Ciaye Spi Rczi — on the frontier 
of Guiawar. 

The principal passes leading into Merguiawar 
are; (i) the pass of Keleshin. veiy diftlcult. which 
must not be confused with the pass of the -ame 
name to the south of Ushnu, famous on account 
of the celebrated stele which was found there; 
(2) the much easier pass, rendered passable even In 
vehicular traffic during the war, which is known 
by three names: Zmiya Soiik. Ziniya Pirgoule, 
Berd Hishtir. Mention must be made also of the 
pass of Guirve Tabiitan between Katuna Yukhaii 
(nahiya Zerzanj and Djerma (Desht). Finally the 
road from Nehri to Mosul (telegraph line) passes 
by Beguirdi (ancient bridge) Ruwan (pass Ziniya 
Beil) and Shepatan. The piincipal water-couise is 
given by the Turks the name Shamdinaii Su, but 
amongst the Kurds it is known by the name Rubari 
Beguirdi in its higher regions, and Rubari Shin 
in its lower regions. It is a tributary of the Gieat 
Zali into which it flows at the spot called Tengui 
BJlinda, in the neighhnuihood of the vilhage of 
Suriya, in the district of ‘Ainadiya. Its source is 
near the pass of Ziniya Sorik. Its principal tribu- 
taiies are on the light: — Humaru (upper course 
called Dura), Nagailan, Herki, RubSii Shin (or 
Oramar Su), Awi Marik ; on the left : — Sher- 
weiian (Hunudel), Mawan, Begirhiie. 

Holy places. Amongst the places which are 
venerated by the Kurds mention must be made of 
the numerous places of sepulture. There is the 
cemetery of Cel Shehidan on the mountain of the 
same name, where it is popularly believed that the 
remains of the companions of the Prophet are 
buiied. At Melaiane Humaru there is the tomb 
of Molla Hadjdji, the founder of the family of 
the ^eikhs of Nehri. At Nehri itself, there are 
the tombs of the saijid ‘Abdullah, the disciple 
of Maw’lana KFialid, the piopagator of the Naksh- 
bandiya doctrine, of the saiyid Ta and of the 
sheikh Salih. These three tombs are found in a 
family vault called Makbari Slmtiikha in tlie north- 
ern part of the village. Cither tombs venerated are 
those of Pii Rashldan at Uashidan; Fir .Abu Bakr 
at Gawlekan; Pir Wesan, at Basiyan. The gift of 
telepathy is attributed to the latter tw'o saints. 
Having married one another’s sisters, they were 
able to communicate with one another at a great 
distance^ The tomb of Siaikh F'arakh or Farkho 
at Nehawa possesses a special virtue in gaining 
the accept.ance of piayers that are offered there. 
There is also an ancient tomb which is not attri- 
buted to any one person, but bears the name of 
rim kak (green lance). He who is buried here, 
the Kurds say, is continuing in the other world 
with this lance the fight against the iufidels. In 
the village of lleliitian there is a tomb called 
marhade .V/nvM Itehal. This sheikh, at the invi- 
tation of the angels who appeared to him, is 
said to have been transported from Guiawar, where 
he lived, to Belutian, on a praying carpet, in order 
to build a mosque there. There is still shown on 
a stone of the gate of this mosque the imprint of 
the sheikh s foot. In order to correct the work 
ot the masons he pushed with his foot and set 
in line the layer of stones, although other stones 
had already been placed above it. Under a cupola, 
at the side of his master, is interred the ^eikh’s 
favourite cat. He always sent him with his little 
caravan to superintend the muleteers. 


Besides the tombs there are other -Jyartt yah. 
in the veneration of whicli we see signs of the 
ancient cult of the sjiirits of the mountains. Thm 
on the mountain of Sen Sate the place c.alleil 
Mariim is venerated without distinction by Muslim, 
and Christians. This sanctuary is always guaided 
by a Christian of the village of Sate, who n 
ex.empt from taxes and treated with esteem liy the 
Kurds. We must remember in this connection, 
with B. Dickson, that on this mountain there aie 
"the remains of I'rartic construction." On the 
other hand, the summits of Kuri Mizgewtan at 
Awliyan and of tiaye Resh at Benawuk (a place 
called Mild ShaiUm) are also considered lufl) 
places. 

The ruins which have associations of a moie 
or less historical nature, ought ne.xt to be men- 
tioned. Near the road between Benarwe andNehii. 
on the hill of Kemi Tuwan, is the KaPa Gu/el 
Ahmed. Its site is very spacious and the remain^ 
of a fountain, to which the water was lead from 
Dera Resh are found. Guzel Ahmed is said to 
have risen in revolt against the Persians, the 
masters of Shamdinan at this period, to have been 
besieged in this fortiess and to have perished with 
all the garrison after having thrown the women 
from the walls; feminine ornaments have frequently 
lieen discovered at the foot of the hill. 

It is difficult to pronounce with certainty le- 
garding the e.vact period of Persian domination in 
these districts. Did Shamdinan share the destinies 
of the district of Mosul or on the other hand did 
it go rather with the district of Hakkarir In regard 
to this question, no direct evidence is given in 
history, but it is just this vague frontier zone 
w'ho.se possession was in dispute between Tuikey 
and Persia. Under the .Safawids ^anidir.an belonged 
to Persia. It passed to the Turks after the 
victory of Sultan Selim, but returned to Persia 
under Nadir, etc. All these frontier districts, Sljain- 
dinan as well as Merguiawar, Terguiawar, B.iradust- 
Somai, Ushnu and Lahidjan, were known at first 
among the Turks by the name of Mutanaza-an 
fihi., then by that of A'awahiye .Sharhive. 1 he 
final delimitation, with Anglo-Russian assistance, 
took place exactly on the eve of the outbre.ak of 
the war. It must be added that in all thisdistiict 
on this side of the Grand Zab, Persian is the 
language employed by the Kurds. 

At ^iwa Herki. on an isolated rock, the luins 
called Kishki-Kelatl should be noted (kishk = 
little mountain in the Herki dialect). This fortiess 
is attributed to a certain Mir Da'ud and it is 
believed that it was razed to the ground at the 
Arab conquest. We read in the ^ereJ-A ame 
(b ^77)1 “ ■ ■ . A great river passes under the 
bridge of stone in front of the < Chateau of the 
Emir Dawud." The reference here is to a castle 
in the neighbourhood of Guiawar, while the one 
which concerns us, i.s in the middle of Sianidrn.in. 
Moreover, the name Da'tid is very frequently 
applied to the remains of the past in this part 
of Asia. (Cf. for example the grotto Dukani Da ud 
near Sari Pnl [q. v.] ; cf. G. Hiising, Der Zagros 
I unJ seine Volker in Der Alte Orient., lii-, "’-i 
Leipzig 1 90S). 

In the district round the village of Begalta on 
' the peak of Begalta (Kcla Begalta) are the ruins 
called Kelata Timur I.eng, very difficult of access. 
It is known th.rt the Mongol warriors oveiran 
, Central Kurdistan in many directions (cf. Hammer, 
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Geschichte der llckane). According to a tradition, 
\\hich is quoted by G. Soane (^To Mesopotamia 
(Uid Kurdistan in Disguise)^ after the conquest 
of r^iyarbakr by Timur, an Emir Kara Usman is 
said to have been nominated governor of Ilakkari 
and to have married a Kuid lady of noble birth, 
which marriage contributed to the rise of the family 
of Hakkari. Now the family of Hakkari, as is 
shown below, seems to have been very intimately 
connected with the history of the governor^ of 
^amdlnan. Moreover, a historical example of these 
conjugal alliances between the Mongols and the 
Kurds is known, namely that of Nas l^atun (cf. 
Hammer, op. cit..^ ii 289): “Nas Chatun was the 
daughter of the lord of Kurdistan, which Coban’s 
father, Melik, son of Turan Hehadir, conquered in 
the time of Hulagu and took the lady Nas prisoner ” 
Emir Coban is said to have seized certain lands 
at Kazwin, Sharkan and Hamadan under the pre- 
text that they formerly belonged to Nas Khatun. 
In a valley of the same peak of IBegalta, at a 
place called Tuya Deri, the remains of an impor- 
tant construction are to be seen. On the other 
si^e of the peak Kela BegMta, at the village of 
hasiyan, are found the remains of an aqueduct 
which aie connected with the ruins of Tuya Deri. 
Names formed wdth dera (church — the 

Ssnac dairia).^ convent; cf. also the Armenian ‘ 
village of Deir near Bash KaUa with the convent , 
of St. Bartholomew), such as Dera Baniye, Dera , 
Barova, Dera Resh, etc., indicate a certain con- 
nection with Christian tradition. The history of 
the Nestorian church in fact shows us that from , 
the fifth century Christianity was more prevalent j 
in these districts than it is at present. Theie are i 
grounds for surmising that ^amdinan formed part j 
of the ecclesiastical province of Fladyab (Adiabene). | 
“Ihe Syrians understood by this name the district 
sti etching between the Great and the Little Zab’’ 
(cf. J. B Chabot, Synodicon Often talc ou recueil 
de Synodes nestoriens^ Paris 1902, p. 673, 617). 
!'• N. Heazell {Kttrds and Christians ^ London 
1911, P 64) thinks one can say of Shaindfnan : 
The ancient name of this region was Rustaka 
(that is to say black mountains), which described 
in a picturesque fashion the beautiful mountains 
covered with dark forests”. This statement seems 
difficult to reconcile with what one knows about 
the name of Rustaka from other sou’-ces: Rustak, 
town in Pars (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionn. Geogr. 
de la Petse^\ and in the Sheref-Ndme (i, 226): 
“The name of Restak, read Rustak, is given to 
Ihe towns of Mawerannehr . , . the name is also 
given to the small towns of Khuzistan”. Whatever 
jnay be the actual location of modern Shamdinan 
in the framework of the ancient Nestorian admi- 
nistration of this country, before the last djihad 
passed over it, the principal church was situated 
nt Dera Resh, the residence of the Metropolitan 
estorian, Mar HananishoU The right of sanctuary 
which was attached to this spot was respected by 
t c Kurds. They had also churches at Shepatane 
erzan and Guirdi, Betiwu, Dera Baniye, Sate and 
tradition supports the view that 
c Kasr at Katuna was built on the ruins of a 
very ancient church. Mention must be made finally 
n certain ruins, which are not named, but which 
are very extensive, between the villages of Heran j 
^n Nani (nahiya Guirdi) and that on the hill | 
etween Begor and Sherwinan there are also ruins, | 
which are not named. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV , 


j Genealogy, The Kurd tradition traces the 
[ origin of the name of ^amdinan to that of Shaikh 
I Shams al-Dio, the founder of the very noble and 
I ancient local line of Bekzade '^Abba^i. It is said 
I to have belonged to an Arab tribe (the Kurds 
I usually show a marked preference for Arab pedi- 
' grees) between Mosul and Baghdad. Defeated by 
. Shammar [q. v.], he is said to have taken shelter 
in the mountains of ^amdinan. wheie his first 
residence was at Stuni, in the nahiya of Herki, 
His son, ^Izz a!-Din, extended his power over the 
I districts of Mergiawar, Tergiawar, Guiidi, Baradost, 
i Duskani, Oramar and Rekan. Six or seven gene- 
! rations of this family resided at Stuni, which \\as 
' at last abandoned for Bitkar in the time of Mir 
Zain al-Din whose name a mosque at Nehii bears. 
After three or four generations the capital, in the 
reign of Mir Zain al-Din, was transferred from 
: Bitkar to Harunan in the nahiya of Humaru. The 
I remains of the fortress which he erected at that 
; spot are vUible to the present time. One of his 
j sons, ‘^Imad al-Dfn, left his father after a quanel 
and migrated to the district of Urmiya, where the 
beglerbegui Af^ar gave him Berde Sur and Ter- 
giawar as a fief. From him sprang the family of 
the Bekzade of Desht. The second son. who suc- 
ceeded his father, was the first to take the name 
of Mir of Shamdinan. For two or three generations 
the Mirs remained at Harunan and thereafter they 
established themselves at Nehri, where they exer- 
cised their power until the time of the .Shaikh 
^Ubaid Allah (1870 — 1SS3), w’ho imposed his rule 
not only on Shamdinan, but on many other Kurd 
districts, even in Persia. 

The Kurd oral tradiiion, which h.as only re- 
cently been written down, ofTers only rather un- 
certain chronological data. Only one reference to 
Berde Sur is said to be known. It is given in 
Mioorsky (Maiena/l po izuceniu Vostoha.^ pid>L 
sctf. dll Minis t. des Ap. Etr..^ St. Peter.'biirg 1915, 
p. 473), who in speaking of the Bekzade of Desht 
points out that at first this region was governed 
by a branch of the Mirs Hasanwaihi. The line of 
the latter having for a long time been extinct at 
; Terguiawar, their place was taken by the Bekzade 
I of De^t, who trace their origin to the three 
I U\!)baj>id brothers of Bohtan: RaHiid Beg, uho 
died at Djulamerk, Musa Beg, who died at Sham- 
dinan , and Kalandar Beg at Berde Sur. The 
fortress which was erected there in 970 (1562) 
is still visible. These indications allow us perhaps 
to assign to the reign of the Shah ^Abbas the 
period at which the separation into two lines of the 
‘Abbas! Begzade took place, for it was not till 
j then that the Af^ars who accepted ‘Imad al-Dln, 

J established themselves firmly at Urmiya and began 
to exercise authority over the neighbouring Kurds. 

On the other h.ind, v. Hammer {op. cit..^ i. 55) 
speaks of the presence at the Kurultai of Gujuk 
i (August 1246) of “the two rulers of Kurdistan, 
^emseddin and Schihabeddin”, while according 
to one story iShcref-Ndme^ ii/i. 67), “the Hakkery 
I princes, udio are ^descended from Chemsuddin,, are 
I called Chemmo” (a regular Kurd etymology ; cf. 
‘Izz al-Din = Izo, etc.). A confirmation of this is 
offered by G. B. Margaroli {Dizionat io Geograjieo 
storico deT Impero Ottarnano.^ Milan, 1829), who 
is relying probably on the authority of Pere Gar- 
zoni, “the father of Kurdology”. (He refers to his 
name in the second volume under the name Kur- 
gestan, .... “secondo Garzoni” . , .). Margaroli says 


20 
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on the subject of the Djulamerk (ii. 3): . Its inha- 

bitants call themselves Sciamlx}. according to otheis 
they have still the name of Hakiari. which is 
perhaps that of the principal family reigning in 
that place”. I^ulamerk on the Grand Zab is not 
far from Shamdinan. These concordances — Shams 
al-Dln, Shamdman, Shembo., Sciambo, Hakkari — 
seem to establish a certain connection between 
^ams al-Din and the poweiful tribe of Ilakkari, 
which is well-known in Kurd annals. It should 
be recalled that, if on the one hand a Kunl 
(Hakkari -) prince Shams al-Din, was piesent at 
the Kuiultai of Gujuk along with other Mongol 
va'-sals; on the othei hand at a later date in 1286, 
under Arghun (cf. Hammer, o/>. i. 314), a 

levolt of Hakkari took place, “after which 16,000 
horsemen, commanded by the AmirMasuk Kuschd- 
schi and the Djalair Nurinaga, weie sent against 
the Hakari Kuids and their rising put dowm”. 
This rather scanty documentary evidence does not 
peimit any definite conclusion to be made, and 
we are content to note the references. 

The Power of the 'Abbasi Begzade, which we 
have seen to have been very great, had to bow' 
before the family of Nehri Sadale. The genealogy 
of this family traces its origin to the person of 
the ^aikh ""Abd al-Kadir Gilanl (or Djili; cf. R. 
A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticisnu Cam- 
biidge, 1921, p. 81, i: contrary to the belief 
of NichoKon, we are here concerned with the 
locality called Gilan in southein Kurdistan and 
not with the province to the south of the Caspian). 
One of the sons of this piomoter of the Kadiiiya 
doctrine, Shaikh 'Abd al-'Aziz. is said to have 
established himself at Akra (to the north of Mosul), 
where his tomb is sull venerated. His son, ^aikh 
Abu Piakr, proceeded to establish himself in the 
district of Herki at the village of Stuni, which had 
been the capital of Shams al-i)in. <.)f the descendants 
of the Shaii^ .\bu Bakr, ^aikji IJaidar and three 
or four generations resided at Stuni', then aftei waids 
in the time of Molla Hadjdji they moved, some 
to Mclaian, some to Demaoe Sulla in the Huniaru, 
until the time of Molla Salih. Of tlie tw'o sons of 
this latter, Saiyid '^Ahd Allah and Saiyid Ahmad, the 
first^ was the disciple and successor of 'Mawlana 
Khahd. After having studied Nakshbaiidiya doc- 
trine under him. he chose Nchii’as his domicile 
which became from that time the residence of this 
family. At first it was content w'iili purely spin- 
tual influence, but in time it seized upon temporal 
authority also, which leached its apogee under 
^aikh ^Lbaid Allah. '1 he ambitions of this great 
Kurd chief, who invaded the Adharbaidjan about 
the year 1S83 and who was overcame only by 
the joint efToits of Persia and of Tuikey, are well- 
known (cf. S. E. Wilson, Persian Life and Cus- 
toms. 1895. See also in the English Plue-Bcok 
Correspondence respecting the Kurdish Invasion 
of lersm, lurkey, 1881, NO. 5). Saiyid Ta II and 
^aikli Abd Allah II, t'landsons of the Shaikh 
L )aid Allah, are the present representatives o( 
this family. 

Ilesides these two principal families which dis- 
puted for primacy in the Shamdinan, we may 
naemion amonfj-d the lords of less importance the 
■■ gliawate Zerzan. This tribe is divided into two 
ranches one at Ushmi m Persia and the other 
in the district called by its name in Shamrllnan. 

1 onoin to Khalid 

Ibn al-WaUd (v. b. another Arab descent!). Iri rL- 


gard to Guirdi, the family of the Mirs divided m 
time into two branches, Zerin Begzade and Bln 
Cia Begzade. For about a century, power belonged 
to the former. At Guirdi as at Zerzan besides the 
Mils, there were pashmlrs. The Taifei pashmlii 
family of Zerzan is extinct* that of Guirdi, known 
as Kuce Began, has pretentions to a more ancient 
nobility than that of the Mirs. In the Guirdi Ba- 
roza, the Mir Leshkeri family is well knowm. Lnstb 
amongst the Herki, the most ancient family n 
that of Mala ^abe Agha at Shiw*a Herki. It ni; 
longer possessed influence nor wealth, but the- 
prestige which it had formerly won, still remain', 
m all the assemblies of the Heiki Kuids the fir'i 
place is reserved for it. The Herki tribe has many 
branches. The settled part, Herki Benedji (1.000 
hearths), constitutes the population of the district 
of this name in ^anidman: the nomad part (6,000 
tents) passes the winter between Rawandiz and 
Erbil (Ilawler in Kurd), the Sidan and Serhaii 
and at Akia. the Mindan and in the summei at 
Terguiawar and Merguiawar in Persia. The com- 
mon ancestor of the Aghas of Herki was a certam 
Abu Bakr, a dangerous rival of Zain al-Din, Mii 
of Shamdinan, who ended by getting rid of him. 
Abu Bakr had four sons: Mendo, Sido, ?erhat 
and Mam Shaildi, from which are derived the name- 
of the nomad Herki clans. Jaba in his Recun. 
wTongly places a part of the tribe of Herki in 
Kirmanshah [q. v.]. 

Amongst clerical families the following enjoy a 
certain renown: in the Zerza, Shaikh Djamal._ at 
Suri; in the Guirdi, the family of Shaikh 'Da. 
that of Molla Nabi of Kelit and that of Shaikh 
Earakh at N’ehaw’a. It should be mentioned that 
the evil spirits, djinn^ recognize the authority o! 
the families of Shai]^ Djamal, of Molla Nabi and 
of Shaikh Babtk Pirani (in the ^ashiret of Shirwani, 
which adjoins Shamdinan). 

B i b li 0 } a p hy . As has been indicated at 
the beginning of this, article, Shamdinan i*' a 
Kurd country very little studied. Apart fioin 
certain vague leference^ in the books of the 
American missionaries of the Presbyterian niH- 
sion of ETmiya, eg. Dr. z\. Grant, Ten 
Tribes.^ New* York, 1841, there is a comparati- 
vely full desciipiion only in the works of B 
Dickson, yourncys in Kurdistan in the yoin nal 
of the Ixayal Geographical Society^ 1910. One 
can consult also W. A. Wigram and Edgar 
T. A. Wigiam. The Cradle of Mankind 
in B. l\ urdii/ufi)^ l.ondon. 1914, ch. viii.: 
Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie., Paris 1891, ii- 
717 sqq. 

1 he author of the present article is believed 
to be the fiist to publish details of the geography 
and hist<-*ry of Shamdinan, which he has been 
able to biing together during his sojourn at 
Lrmiya and his expeditions to Kurdistan. Cf. 
also his publications, B. Nikiline and E. B. Sonne, 
^ he Tale of Sato and Tato ■ Kurdish text with 
tf anslation and notes in Bull, of the School oj 
Oriental .Studies, iii, i and Les Kurdes et h 
Christianisme in Ah //. Ah, 19225 Les Kiicdes 
racontes par eux-niemes in As. Fr. B... No. 231, 
May 1925; Vue d'cnsemble sur le theatre de h 
grande guerre dans le N. O. de la /’cz o’, ibid., 
No._ 224 (H. NlKITIN^) 

SHAMIL, a popular leader in Daghestan, 
head of the dervish order of Nakshbandiya, the last 
and most successful leader of the rising against 
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Ku^'Uin rule (cf. above, i., p. 890). Like his 
predecessors he belonged to the people of the 
Avars, born in the last years of the xviii^i century 
in the village of Gimri where the famil\ estate 
was, he distinguished himself for the first time in 
1830 in the unsuccessful attack on the foi tress 
of IGiunzak. After the murder of his predecessor 
Ilani/a Beg (1834), he was chosen by the rel)els 
a> their leader. In 1837 he was defeated and 
furced to surrender; he was able to regain his 
j ower next year and extend his rule over a great 
; ait of Dag_hestan and over the land of the 
• ecentzen west of it. His institutions were 

ijased on the religious law (sAd/ 2 ^a) so that his 
lule was later known in Da gh estan as the “period 
of the SharT^a”. His territory was divided into 
32 districts, with a n^ih at the head of each and 
a muttl for judicial matters under \\hom were 
tour kadis appointed by him. Shamil’s aimed force 
aniMunted to 60,000 men. The mountains of Da- 
ghc'tdn and the still less accessible forests of the 
kA-Centzen formed the bulwark of his rule : in it 
the fortress of Wedeno, ShamiBs residence 
from I S45 till the Russian conquest (April 1/13, 1S59). 

After several unsuccessful attempts to put down 
the rising by the superiority of military force, 
thcie began in 1845 a slow penetration of the 
niountains and clearings of the forests. ShamiTs 
attempts, especially during the Crimean War, to 
get help from the Turks were unavailing. After 
the fall of Wedeno the struggle was decided, 
lihamil was forced to surrender in his last moun- 
tain fastness Gunib on Aug. 25 (Sept. 6) 1859. 
After being received by the Tsar Alexander II 
■ n St. Peter.'.burg, the town of Kaluga was allotted 
to him and his immediate relations as a residence. 
Ihere by his own request he and his sons in 
1S66, took the oath of allegiance to the Tsar. 
In heb. 1S69 he was allowed to go to Mecca; 
he died in ^ledlna in March in 1871. Before his 
death his oldest son Ghazi Muhammad (local pro- 
nounciation in Russian transliteration = Kaz? Ma- 
»‘^ma) received permission to visit his sick father; 
later he entered the Turkish .service and took 
part in the war of 1S77 and in the eflforts to stir 
up the people of Daghestan. He died in Mecca 
m 1903. Shamil’s second son, Muhammad ShafL, 
cnteied Russian service and ultimately settled in 
Kazan with the rank of Major-General. 

J'' lb I i o g r a p h y\ A survey of the numerous 
Russian writers about Shamil is given by M. 
Miansarow: Bibliographia Caucasica et Trans- 
(■aucasica^ St. Petersburg 1874 — 1876, i., p. 
798 sqq ^ 4781 — 4840. Notes on this by E. 

Kozubskiy, Pamyatnaya Kfiizka Dagestanskoi 
oblasti^ 1898 and especially Dageitanskiy Sbor- 
1904, ii.^ p. 209, 213—243. — Mirza 
iasan Efendi, Afhar-i^ Da gh is /an (cf. above, 

'• 92S), p. 194 sq.^ 202 sqq. A work on Shamil 
and his imprisonment was written in Arabic by 
K nephew '^Abd al-Rahman in Kaluga. The 
MS. is now in the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad. 

Russian translation by A. Runowskiy ap- 
peared in Titlis in 1862 (first in the newspaper 
Ba 7 i>kaz, -N^. 72 — 76). Cf. also E Weidenbaum, 
iitevoditeV po Kawkazti.^ Tiflis 1888, p. 164-200. 

__ (W. Barthold) 

al-S^AMMAKHI, Abu ’l-AVhhas Ahmad b 
f •'U L OTMAN SaTd b. 'Abd ai.-Wahid, a learned 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ u 1 1 and Abadl biographer, died 

_4um3da 928 (= March 29 — April 28 — May 26, 


1522) in one of the \illages of the oasis of the 
Ifren of the Djabal Naf^^a. in Tripolitania. Among 
his pupils was Abu Yahya Zakariya b. Ibrahim 
j al-Hawwari. 

He was the author of the following works: 

1. A commentary on the ^Akida.^ a short tieatise on 
theology by Abu Hafs Omar b. DjamY al-Nafu^l; 

2. A commentary on his sjnopsis of the K. al-'adl 
'iva 'l-insdf on the sources of law by Abu Va'kub 
Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-SadratT : 3. K. al-si\d)\ a 
biographical collection, spiced with anecdotes and 
a few historical events, of the principal xVbadl per* 
sonnages. A few extiacts tiansl into French have 
been published by Masqueray in his Chronique 
a" Aboil Zakaiia.. Algiers 1879, p. 325 sqq.\ the 
Arabic text was lithographed at Cairo in 1301. 

Bibliography'. Motylinski, Bibliographic 
dll A/zab in Bull, de Correspond, ajne..^ 1885-) 
i., ii. p. 47 — 70; do., Le Djebel Xefoiisa.^ Paris 
1899, p. 90, note i; al-Shammakhi, K. al-siyar., 
p. 562; Abu Ishak Ibrahim al-Ylisuf Atfiyash 
al-I^aza^iri , al-Di'dya ila sabil al-mii minin 
Cairo 1342/1923, p. 28, note i. 

(Moil. Bev Cheneb) 

al-^AMMAKHI, AbU Sakin 'Amir b. 'AlT 
B. 'Amir b. Isfaw, Abadi jurisconsult, died 
at a great age in 792 (= December 20, 13S9 — 
December 8, 1390) in one of the villages of the 
Ifren of the Djabal Nafusa, in Tripolitania. 

I After studying with Abu Musa 'Is 3 b 'Isa al- 
! Shamraakhi, he attached liimself to Abu "^Azlz b. 

: Ibrahim b. Abu Yahya. On the conclusion of his 
I studies, he settled at Meiiwen where he devoted 
himself to teaching for thirteen years. He then 
settled in the oasis of Ifren in 756 (= January 16 

I 1355— January 4 , OS^)- 

Hii pupils were; his son Abu Imran Musa, 
i his grandson Sulaiman, Abu ‘i-Kasim b. llrrahim 
' al-Barriid!, Abti Ya'kub Yusuf b. Mi-;bah, etc. 

I He composed the following works: l. a Diwan^ 

\ which remained unfinished in four great volumes 
which has become the fundamental lawbook of 
the people of the Djabal Nafusa: 2. a 

theological treatise dedicated to Nuh b. Ila/tim; 

3. A'jsiJa fi ' l-azmina. 

A i h I i 0 g r a p h y. al-Shammakhi. K. al-iiyai\ 
Cairo 1301, p. 559; Motylinski, Bthlioyaphk 
till Atzjb in Bull, dc CcrrcspcuJ. ajrii., 1885, 

1 , ii., p. 44. (Moh. Ben CiiENFii) 

SHAMMAR, (a) the plateau contai_ning 
the parallel ranges of lijabal Adja^ and 
Djabal Salma, “the two mountains of Tay 1”. 
In extent it stretches southward from the Nafud 
to the \Yadi 'l-Rumma and includes Irnan, Misma, 
Hubran and Rumman which shelter Shammar 
tribesmen. Politically the teim is inconstant. Thus, 
when the Amir of Ha’il [q. v.] was at the height 
of his power Djauf and Riy.ad were included to 
Shammar. Inasmuch as the tube gave its name m 
the district, like its predeccssois, the TayM, it is 
best to confine the name to the Djabal where 
the tribe is paramount. The capital is cut off 
from the outside world by its mountain harriers, 
fair access only being possible from the direction 
of Taima by the Ri‘ al-Salf which pierces the 
mountain to the S. W . of Ha il and by a pass 
through the Dj.ibal Salma. Between the langes 
water is plentiful; hut outside the fertile fringe 
wells are few. The climate is biacing and healthy 
and epidemics like those lecorded by Doughty 
(i. 296) are doubtless of external origin. In the 
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oases water is near the surface and ciiltivatu)n 
correspumhngly easy. 

(■'j The confederation of tribes in this 
legion and in al-DjazIra. Local tiaditiuns 
as to the oiigin vary. It is claimed that the 
_^ammar are uf Northern stock in the linc'' ot 
RabTa and Miular. Wallm (j.A'.O' N, x\. 33 1 ) 
revolted, that ihev differ considerabh from S\iian 
Aiabs in racial chaiacteiisiics and resemble in 
featuies the Yamanis, and that their tradition is 
that they v, eie the last to migiate fiuin southern 
Aiabia. Ihe ntling clan, the Dja far, is a sub-tribe 
ot the "^Alnia of 'Abida. descent front Kahtan, so 
that they may be Vamanis. They certainly hold 
that they d^placed and in part absorbed the Tay’i, 
Ibn Duraid, Kitah al-Wtlikuk. ed W ustenfeld, p. 
233, merely says that the Danu Shammar are min 
Tay'i. iJoiighty, 11. 41. leports th.it Nadjdean opi- 
nion favours a mixed ancesiiy. There is no good 
clue as to the date of the Shammar luuption At 
the beginning of Islam the Tay'i weie in the 
Shammar lands and probably their expropiiation 
was gradual. Al-Kalkashandl mentions the Shammar 
merely as Arabs inhabiting the d'ayi mountains. 
He does not connect them with any known stem. 

Their heieditaiy foes arc the 'Ana/a; l^eduwin 
war has gone on for at least a century and a half. 
About a hundred years ago, the TAnaza succeeded 
in dividing the ^ammat. Ihey foiced a large 
section of them to cross tlie Euphrates and oc- 
cupied the inteivening dlnx. I:> this ximts the two 
groups of Shammar are politically distinct, the 
Mesopotamian .section hdlowing ibn Hjcrba. Never- 
tlielC'S the blood tie is still hunouied in that the 
pastuie land of the Ijjabal is open t'j any' of the 
Hjerba Shammar, The ^yammar dba extends al- 
most to Nadjaf, though the assaults of the 'Anaza, 
the IJhafir and lecently the Amir of Riyad tend 
to confine them to the Nafud. 


ihe Djazlia Shammar are piactically all nomaci 
their range being between Tigris and Euphiatc 
Ihey come as far south as Baghdad and ZiiliS 
A lender^vous is Dair al-Zor and they move i 
the fHjaliur [q v.] towards Nidlan. In the absen 
of an official estimate theii numbers may lie sa 
to be 10.000. 

The Amir, who takes the name of his hou 
and is known as Il.n R.iUiid, is not only tl 
paiamoiint ilunhh of the Shamninr trilies ■ he 
also the iiiler of the settled popidation in tl 
hne of oases between the range.s of Adja" ai 
balma and outlying settlements like Mustadjidd 
Ha il [q.v.J and Fan! (population aljout i.ooc 
■ oT’ and Samoa deserve mentio 

Ihe renowned Tamlm still foim a considerab 
proportion of the settled population, though tin 
.«cl.ne to Ibn Sa'tid of Kiyad. The towntpeop 
are regarded as superior to the Beduin bretliri 
m courage and military skill They form the bac 
bone of the army; each man is compelled to fu 
niOi his own camel or horse, weapons, ammunitU 
and equipment, and afterwards a summons is se 

numbers, are merely regarded as auxiliaries. Tl 
ga s rengnh of the Shammar in the past h 
lam in their discipline and they may yet aga 
assert their stiength under a capable Uir! " 

Kal^^ me " in a, 

were rxire'" knowledge of Arabic 'literatu 

but the former knew litt 

but the Kuran, the Hanbali traditions and tl 


■njiccific lenetib uf the Wahhabi faith. The Shauiinir 
ha\e been some of the most devoted champion's 
of Wahhabi ductiines and they have done much tu 
propagate it throughout western Arabia. 1 attcrh 
thev have revolted against the excessive au'tcrro 
of the sect, and t<jbacco and silk ate nut tabu 
as in Nadjd. Doubtless up-to-date infurmatiun .if 
the elfect of Ibn Sa ud\ regime in Ha il u.iili 
lead to a modification of some statement-' nuilc 


ab« i\ e. 

I refrain deliberately from noticing tlm a.>r,. 
of William Liitl'ord Tafgrave. as Philby (ii 117- 
156) has shown that he was a liar. 

B i b 1 1 o y } a p h V \ K. Ritter, Erdkur.; : 
beilin 1846-1847, viii/i 333 35 1 •’;/ 
G. A. Wallin, in 'J.K.GS.^ *85X1 294—344 

and 1S54, XXIV. 115 — 307; C. Guarmanh / 
AV^vT settent) iunalc Itincrario de Gc'> uuik'’ 
a Aneizch ncl Cas^im^ Jerusalem 1S86: I-ad\ 
Anne lUunt, A rilgrimage to A cy</, 2 
London 1881; C. M. Doughty, Trax>ds in 
bid Dcseita. 2 vuls., Cambiidge 18S8, C. Hubei. 
I'oyagi’ dans 1 ' Ai abie Centtalc^ in 
la SocUtc de Geographies Series 7, vuls. 5 “"^' 
and 'joui nal d'un vo\age en Arahits, Pau> 1 ^ 9 ^ 
E. Nolde. Rcise nach Innerarabien. Brun'Uit- 
1895: 1 . Kilting, Tagebuch eincr Retsc in I'm' * 
Arabicn^ i., Leiden 1S96: H. S. Ihilbv. 7 
Heal t of Ara'ta^ 2 vols , London 1922, aud 
otlier works cited. For the geography au 
record of exploration, D. G. Hogaith 
The Peneti ation of Aiabia^ London 1905* 

(A. GuiLL\rMLi 

al-SHAMS (a.), the sun. As in Lrcch 
astronomy, whose conception of the cosmos die 
Aral)s had taken over, they made the sun c'"' 
round the earth from east to west in a true (tropicl 
year. The centre of the sunhs orbit (epicycle '■== 
t'a/ak a/-^ad 7 t‘ir) did not coincide with the earth'' 
centre but was eccentiic to it {^al-kharii^ ab-moj 
to account for the inequality of the seasoni which 
had already been established by Hipparchus. I he 
sun itself was a ball-shaped solid body sunk lut ' 
the so-called eccentiic sphere of the sun 
aAs/iains) in such a wmy that the ball of the 
nouhcie protruded bevond the surface of th'. 
sphere. (A pictorial illu''tiation of this idea is given 
m Rudlott and Hochheim, Ihe Astronoinie 
Gag/nini^ lA-ip/.ig 1S93, p. 13). If 've put tlu 
ladius of the sun’s orbit at 60/, then according; ^ ' 

Hipparchus the distance of its centre from the ceni'v 

of the earth = approximately 2/ 30' =: tj uf du^ 
radius, according to al-Battani = 2/ 4|'i while dit. 
calculations of Muhammad b. Musa aTKh^''an.'’nn 
result in an eccentricity, the magnitude of which h..> 
been variously estimated from 2/ lO^ tu 2/ 

(cf. II. Suter, Die aslronomischen Tafeln dcs d/» 
b. Miisa al-KJg^'Tu izmi^ Copenhagen I 9 X 4 i P’ 

The tw'o directions at which one looks at the '■un 
from the two centres mentioned thus form nn 
angle calculated Ijy Hipparchus as = + 2'’ i 3 
a maximum (by al-Madnun\s astronomers at i 59 - 
by HattanI at I® 58'). This magnitude is calki 
the equation (A/V/Z al-hassa iva 'l-mai ■ 
In consequence of the eccentiic sun’s orbit whici 
(in modern language) is simply the elliptic ' 
of the earth round the sun projected on tm 
sphere of the heavens, there were two outstan* I’b-' 
points for the motion of the sun; that at wha) 
it is nearest the earth {perigee^ perigaeittn^ ha-,d' 
bu^d akrab\ and that of its greatest distance fruiu 
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the earth apogaeum^ bu^J ab^ui/']. 

It one of al-E^attarii’s most importarit contribu- 
tions to knowledge, that he discovered the turning 
movement of the apogee which we can now 
piu\c to be a necessary result of the disturbance of the 
caith's path by the attraction of the moon (three 
body problem). Al-Ballani found it amounted to 
21" in a year, according to the results of modern 
astronomy it is about n" 50 (cf. e.g. Israel-Holtz- 
warl. Die Eleme?ite der thcoretischcn Astroitomie^ 
1, Wiesbaden 1885, p. 17). This movement of 
the apogee has nothing to do wdth that which is 
produced by the precession of the equi- 
noxes and is added in the same direction to 
the fonner. While Hipparchus and Ptolemy esti- 
mated its annual amount at 36", al-Battani came 
much nearer wdih 54" — 55", while Nasir al-Din 
al-Tusi about 1260 calculated it at 51" which is 
practically correct. Whether now* the introduction 
'.if trepidation into this movement of preces- 
sion in the zodiacal circle, i.e. the assumption of 
an inequality in it in the form of a see-saw move- 
ment {ha) akat aldkbal iva 'i-idbar) is due to lack 
uf agreement in calculations or, as S. Gunther 
thinks, w'as learned by the Arabs from the Hindus 
icf. his Stiidien zur Geschichte der mathemat. und 
phy^ikiil. Geographies ii., Halle 1877, p. 78), need 
nut be discussed here. It will be sufficient to refer 
to the work of Thabit b. Kurra (826 — 901) which 
'vas translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona 
with the title Liber Thebit de motu accessionis ei 
rccessionis (cf. H. Suter, Die Mathernatiker u. As/ro- 
Homen der Araber und ihre IVerke^ Leizip 1900, 
P- 37 )* Both texts, Arabic and Latin, are in MSS. 
in the Biblioth^ue Nationale. Delambre has in- 
vestigated the T.atin MS. He quotes it as Thebit 
ben Chorath'. de motu octavac spherae and finds 
that Xhabit introduces a second movable ecliptic, 
which rises and falls alternately above and below 
the fixed ecliptic. The equinoctial points at the 
same time advance or retire as much as 10^ 45" 
(cf. J. B. Delambre, Histoire de V astronomie du 
moyen agt\ Paris 1819, p. 74). 

Ihe divisions of time are caused by two 
kinds of solar motion. The first is that which is 
Completed within a tropic yeai along the eccentric 
''olar sphere, during w'hich time the sun traverses 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac (ecliptic = 
f^dak al-burudj') to return again to its stalling 
point (beginning of spring nuktat alTtidal). The 
duuition of the tropic year was calculated by al-Bat- 
tani at 365'^ 5-^ 46' 24'' (actually it is 365^ 5^* 48' 
47 )i i-e. much more accurately than by Ptolemy who 
puts It as 365'^ 5/1 55' i2'\ Secondly, the sun as a 
result of the revolution of the globe of heaven 1 
around the earth performs its daily round in the j 
ea\ens from east to west. The Arabs understood , 
natural day {^yaivm')^ the day of sunlight 
and night combined. Muslim religious cere-’ 
uaonies are closely connected with the different ’ 
Stages of daylight; Dawn and twilight i/ndjiy \ 
\lojak q. V.) are periods for prayer and it w.is 
necessary to define them astronomically. In the | 
rneridian or at midday (nis/ al-n 4 xhar\ the sun , 
attains its greatest height \gha\iit al-irti/a^) and ; 
then begins to sinks {zau'Sl\ The zuhr is the | 
period of prayer immediately after noon. The i 
'.’^^‘phe of the sun from the meridian is called 
Jy. al-da’ir. The position of the sun in the 
eavens was usually obtained from the length and 1 
itection of the shadow of the mikyds. The Hakimi ’ 


astronomer Ibn Yunus (1009) called attention to 
ihe half-'hadow which is a result of the flatness 
of the sun’s disc. The -ha'iuw' insirument-> of the 
Arab.s 1 e. their sundiaU were of varied kinds. At 
the moment when the afternoon shadow on the 
hadpi (horizontal sundial) exceeded the midday 
shadow’ by the length of the rriikyds {sjiakhf)^ the 
lime oi 'asj- began (afternoon prayer). The hours 
{al-sd^dt see sa'^a) w'ere either equal {al-sa'Zit al- 
mutiEdild) or unequal i.e. temporal {al-sa'dt al- 
zamdniya). Later the equal hour.s were also marked 
on the sundial. 

The procedure for ascertaining the beginning 
and magnitude of the eclipse of the sun {kiisuj al- 
.^ams) among the Arabs is based on the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. As regards accuracy in calculating the 
beginning of and observing an eclipse of the sun, 
the same holds as for the moon (cf. al-kamar). 
In such questions as solar parallaxes, apparent size 
of the sun, its distance from the earth etc., the 
Arabs also closely followed the Greeks. Ibn al- 
Haitham notes that in solar eclipses a similar 
reddish black is seen on the sun's disc as on the 
moon, at the time of its total eclipse He remon- 
mends the observation of a solar eclipse in its 
reflection in a vessel filled with water, in view of 
the too fierce light, e.specially in partial eclipses. 

Bibliography', In addition to the references 
in the text: C. A. Nallino, ai-Battdnl sive Al- 
batenii Opus astronomicunis Milan 1899 — 19 ^ 7 ^ 
i. 41, 43, 71, 104, 135, and the corresponding 
Adnotatiooes, Vol. ii. with the plates of the 
sun; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomies'Mun'ich 
1877, p. 47, 160, 173. On Ibn Yunus’s proof 
that the shadow' {al-zitl) of a mikyds gives the 
height of the upper rim of the sun and not that 
of its centre, efi C. Schoy, Cber einc arabische 
MethodCs die geographische Breite ans der Hohe 
der Sonne im ersten Vcrtikal {Hohe ohne Aztmut) 
zii bestimmen {Annalen d. Hydrographie u, ma- 
ritimen Meteorologies 1921, p. 131). On sundials, 
the division of the days and hours; C. Schoy, 
Gno/nonik der Arabet's Berlin 1923 
Sonnenuhren der spatarabischen Asttonomxes hiSs 
vi., NO. iS, 1924, p 332—361- On the greatest 
declination of the sun or sphere of the ecliptic 
{ghdyat al-mails al-mail al-a^zam^ cf the article 
al-SaratAn. Ibn al-Hait_ham’s note on the ob- 
servation of the eclipse of the sun is in his: 
Fi Md'ivat al-Athr alladju fi i^ad/h al-Kivnar 
(Madjli^ baladiy in Alexandria). (C. Schoy) 
SHAMS ai.-DAWLA, ApU Tahir r. PAiorR 
at,-Da\vla, a Buy id. After the death of takhr 
al-Dawla [q. v.] the amirs proclaimed as his suc- 
cessor his four-year-old son Madjd al-Dawla under 
the guardianship of his mother Saiyida and gave 
the governorship of Hama dh an and Lirmanshahan 
to ^ams al-Dawla w'ho was also a minor. When 
Ma^d al-Dawla grew up, he sought to overthrow 
his mother and with this object made an arrange- 
ment with the vizier al-KhatIr Abu '^AU b. 'All b. 
al-Kasim m 397 (1006/1007) But when they sought 
assistance from the Kurd chief Badr b. Hasanawaih, 
the latter set out for al-Raiy with Shams al-Dawla 
and took Madjd al-Dawla prisoner. The govern- 
ment was then given to Shams al-Dawla but as he 
was n<jt so ph'ant as ^ladjd al-Daw'la, the latter 
was released from his prison after a year and 
again proclaimed ruler, while ^ams al-Dawla retur- 
ned to Hamadhan After Badr had been murdered 
by the soldiers in 405 (1014/1015), Shams al-Dawla 
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ieiied a portion of hia territur\ and when the 
graiul''iii of the dead man. d'aliu 1). Ililal b. I’.adi, 
w idled to dispute tile po>'.e"'ioii of n. he wa-' 
defeated and thrown into pn-^on, father Hilal 
fi. b^dr had already been impiisoiied b\ Su'Uan 
al-Dawla [q. v.]: but the latter leleaseil him and 
sent him with an army to regain the land'' occupied 
b\ Shams al-L)awla. In Hhii d-Ka'da 4* 15 (April May 
101 5 he came upon the enemy but the battle 
resulted in lldal's defeat and death. After this 
MCtoiy Sh.nis al-liawla seized the town ofal-Kaiy: 
Madjd al-L)awla and his mo’her took to llight, 
but when Shams al-Hawla wished to piiisuc them, 
his troo[)s mutinied and forced him to return to 
Hamaijhan, whereupon Madjd abDawh and his 
mother returned to al-Raiy. In 41 1 (1020^ lO’l) 
the Turks ruse in llama«ihan: Shams al-DawIa 
appealed to Abu Hjadar b. Kakawaih, governor 
oi Isfahan, and with his help succeeded in driving 
the muuiious element out of the town. About 412 
(1021/1022J, Shams al-DawIa was succeeded by 
his son Sama^ al-Dawla but within two \ears 
[414 = 1023/1024), Hamaiihan fell into the hands 
of the Kaku\ids [q. v.j (Kakw aihids). 

Bid/iOi(yap/iv: Ibn al-Alhir, cd. 

Tornberg, IX. 93, 144, i73_i;5. 182.208,226; 
Ibn Ibialdun, rt/-VAz/-, iv. 4O6. 469— 473 , Hamd 
.-Mlah Mustawfi-i Kazwini, TuiiH-i Ctcu/ii, ed. 
P-rowne, i. 429, 431: Wiikcn. Gt'.i/i. ./. Sultanc 
nils d, Gisihl. hiifch iincJt d^IiycKcfid^ Chap. \ii.; 
Well, GcsJi. a. Chai.fin, iii. 53. 57 j,/,/.; Lane- 
Poole. 7 'hc Mo/iiunmndafi p. 142: 

I. (r. ( o\emt‘'n in ^ iif/ns'/iniic Gh/ iniiJc 1909. 
220 240. _ (K. V, Zrttkrs'Ilen) 

SHAMS ai.-DIN. ['^ee miWAiNi, t. 1070-*, 11,- 

Tnj;i 7 . iLn 'iMwr^ FKHbrwA.N, iiiiKi/il 

^_AMS al-DIN, Irn bVnr. A; lah al-Sama- ! 
ikaM (the fusha is variously given, as the pro- ; 
nuneiation of the name of the cuuntrv caricsj, 
Mongmji to Sumatra < Samuilra, a' di,tiict' in j 
-North Sumatra which in tho-e days, formed a part ' 
of the kingdom of Pa-ei; cf. the art. su.matka) 
a Malay mystic autlioi, who was, born pio- 
t.ably liefore 1575 and died in 1630 (Kadjab ■ 
know from N’ur al-Din al- 
Kaniii.s Ilnstan al-Sulath,-^ the pail m question 
has been edited l,y G. K. N.einann, under the 
title Atjch, in BIcemUzhrj u,t 

Malcnchc UachtifUn, the Hague 1907, ii .4 127). ' 
Gii his personality al-Kaiiiii says; “This .Shaikh 
was learnp in all branches of Icnning. espec.alh; ' 
Ins Knowledge in the field of the '//,«' tasatviJ, , 
was well known; a number of books ha^e been 
written by him". He is often mentioned along 
with his contemporary Hamza al-Fansurl f— be- 
longing to baros, on the West coast of .Sum-atra; 
cf. the art. hwm/c Ai..i.A.NsrKl m the Supplement!, 

U!°T ‘”;ip'''‘'‘''ce is, however, much greater’ 
\\hether Shams ai-I)in was Hamza's pupil[ as H 
Kraemer suggests [Ken 7 ^>v<^a„scJu P ,\,nlon nit 
heinv. diss. i.eiden 1921, p 28) 
seems to be not quite ceitain ^ 

Aftei the conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese ' 
( 5 iij. tlie importance of .Acheh as a centre of 
Fsoe'MT’T"-'" life- had incieased. 

(- Makuta Alam) (1607-1636), who extended his 
tile in Northern Sumatra was very intensive Our 1 
,-ticism of Hamza and Shams al-Din and their I 


adlieients, and the more orthodox Nur al-Din -v- 
Rumii ; Ax ^rani'i al-Dm wn^^ granted the ta’.i!,. j 
t)f Kkandar Mula, al-Kaniri left .\eheh f>i ^(.luc 
tunc, but later on, <luring the reign of Kkamkii II 
he succeeded in securing the as.-istance uf ti.c 
piil)lic .luthontie'' and, by a taticn. eaU'cd ;i . 
hooks of lii-v "pponent-s to be burnt publu.K .Ik 
Kraemei, np. p. 30; A\'oi-d-:s>uindt> anfi 
invlotden op do 'jai'anusc ho 111 /Vera. 

1924. iv. 30. cf. aDo II. N. v. d. Tuuk. l\v>: 
Vcrsui'^ dor Ma'. d/iin>isthr. etc., in JkT.I.V. 
l8b6. Series 3, vi>l. i. 463, where Muqul Ma, ..; 
Sjah Is anoihei name for Dkaiidar 11). 

Kraemei. op. 01 1 .. p. 30 sqq.^ mentions tke : I- 
lowing works i)f Shams al-Din: 

I) Mu at iii'-Mu ^Miriur uf the bekevtr . 

deaD with dogmatics m an uilhodox mai’.’;.;. 
written in 1009 [1601). Cod Oi. Leiden 1700 
(H. H. juynboll. Cat. Mai.... Ilondsohr. Lci<\ ' 
i'nro. Juol Leiden 1899, p. 256 — - 57 ) ‘'a'iJ .Nb 
1932 (Kraemer, p. 30) contain paits uf 11, l.c 
former is provided with a Dutch MS. translation ia 
P. V, d. Vorm (d. 1731)-. and is therefore the same 
as has aheady been described by G. H. WerneJ; : 
tlie complete work contained 21 1 questi"ns ani 
answers tui religiouN subjects (G. H. Werndk.. 
Maloiicho Boekzaal., .Amsterdam 1736, p. 354 — 355 - 
the author also .says that this work w'as very popuLr 
m his davs and cites [Introduction, p I — lU] t!ie 
beginning sentences, accoiding to which Sjitm' 
al-I)in wrote ilus book for those who were n't 
acquainted with the Arab and Persian languagt.^* 
2) Mir at iil-Mnhakkikin., “Mirror of thu-e wliu 
have acquired a deep mystic knowledge", men- 
tioned by al-kaniri, seems to be lost. 
Tuuk's idenlihcation of this work with Cod. ' k. 
Leiden N*^. 1332 is, according to Kraemei. ]'■ 
31, wrong. 3) Shark Rubdri Hamzat al-FansTr'i 
(written in 161 1). perhaps a commentary on Hamza' 
Ridhi^ al-Muhakkikln (Kraemer, p. 29 and note 3 • 
which has not suivived to us. Juynboll, cp. 
p. 289, supposes that Cod. Or. Leiden, N®- 19^3 
(2) contains this commentary. ^ 

Exccrjiis of works by Shams al-Din are mention-'- 
by Kraemer on p. 31 : on p. 32 we find a list ‘ t 
works which are only known by name (cf abo 
p. 30 above). As it is not always certain 
^arus al-Din is the leal autlior, and oui kn 
ledge of their contents is still very limited, it 
seems not to be necessaiy to enumerate them all 
here. Only scanty notice <jf Shams al-Dm’s teaching'' 
can Ijc gathered hum the fragments prcser\eil t'j 
us; even Codex Leiden, coll. Sn. H., 3 '^- 

described by Prof. Ph. S. van Konkel (-Wk’ 

Lat, Mai, llandschr. Louhehe Vnti- ‘ ■ 

Leiden 1921, p. 143^ N'o, 341) as a resume '1 
Shams al-Din’s teachings, has only the charaktei 
of a collection uf annotations which presupi^ 
a fuller account 01 oral explanation. 

Al-Raniri mentions Shams al-Din (Kraemei, ( 
28) as a representative of the 
diya [q. v.], and from the information on 
teachings given by Kraemer (p. 46 — 48) we md 
conclude that thcie is no essential deviation h'''" 
the general Muslim mystic conceptions of his dav'- 
On the other hand he has exercised a coDsKlerak<^ 
influence on the peculiar Javanese mystic liter-i 
ture, which is, however, not yet fully investigat- 
(cf. the art. suluk). Continued researches wi- 
peihaps solve the question whether Indonesian 
elements, which are so well represented m 
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vaucsc m>suc treatises, are already to be found ' 
in the literal y inheritance of Shams al-Uin and 

his contemporaries. 

According to v. d. 1 uuk {op. f/A, p. 4 f’ 3 “ 404 )i 
jil-Hamri's [q- v.] Xnb((/i_a fi Pa'oQ and ! 

hi^ TahvZin fi Maiijat ai-Adyan are especially ' 
intended as polemics against Shams al-lHn (cf. 
al>o Kraemer, p 32 — 33). 

Bibliography". H. N. v. d. 'luuk, hort , 
Vo slag etc., B.T.LA\, Series 3, vul. i. 402-4(^6; ^ 
C. Snouck Uurgronie, The Achehnest\ Leiden 
1006, ii. 12 — 13; H. DjajaiUningrat, Criiisch , 
Orerzicht . . . Z'an het Socdtamiat van A(/e/i^ 
m B.TL.V.. 1911, Ixv. 17^. 182, 183, 1S6, i 
^13; H. Kraemer, Ten Jaz'aansche Pitnibon uit \ 
dc Zestiende Eetra\ Leiden 1921, Cap, I — lit 
pa-sim; do., Xoard-Sumatraansche invloeden op ' 
dc favaansche mystiek., in Djazoa^ I 9 “ 4 i ' 

29 33 ; and the other literature mentioned 

in the text. _ (C- C. Bero) . 

^AMS_al-MA'ALI. [See kabU?.] , 

^AMSIYA, order of der wishes called ; 
after Shams al-Din Abu ’I-Thana'’ Ahmad b. Abi 
l-Barakat Muhammad Siwasi or SiwasLzade, also 
called Kara Shams al-Din and Shamsi (d. 1009 — 
1600 — 1601). He is mentioned by the historians 
Na^ima (Constantinople 1281, i. 37 ^) Pecewi 
(Con>tantinople 1283, ii. 290) among the saints 
of the reign of Muhammad III, and they state 
(piobably on the authority of this sovereign, 
whose letter is cited by von Idammer, Geschichtc 
der oimaniseken Dichtkiinst iii. 286) that he 
fought at the taking of Frlau (1005 = 159 ^)* 
nas the author i-f numerous works in Tuvki''h, 
enumerated by HSdjdjl >HiabTa, who, however, 
confuses him with other persons; of one called 
Manazil aXAfi/in there is a copy in the Biitidi 
Museum, and another called GuIshanZibad is pre- 
served in the Vienna Library. Notices of this 
order in European works are mainly derived from 
ddjhsson, who mentions it in Ids list {Tableau.^ 
iv. 625), whence von Hammer obtains his in- 
formation in the Gcschiehle des osnianisthen KciJu's., 
iv. 236, adding that the founder lived and died 
at Medina in the odour of sanctity. In his later 
work on Ottoman Poetry, loc. t/V,, he states that 
this person was head of the Khalwati order in 
Siwas; and in the KZimus al-A^la/n he is called 
the restorer of the I^alwatT older. In a pedigree 
of orders made by a Nakshabandi and cited by 
Le Chatelier, Confreries.^ p. 50, the ^amsiya is 
represented as a branch of the Khalwatiya and 
appears to be confined to Siwas. It does not 
figure in the list of tekve at Siwas drawn up by 
Cuinet {La Ttirqnie d'Asie^ i. 666), whence it 
''as probably a local name for the Khalwatl order 
which speedily became obsolete, l.e Chatelier, 
loc. cit..^ p. 179, mentions an order of this name 
as a branch of the Badawiyah in Egypt. 

(I). S. MARtiOUOUTll) 

al-^ANFARA was a poet of the time 
before Islam and is reckoned by the Arabs as 
one of the great racers, along with others like 
Ta’abbata ^arran, and also as one of the ravens 
i^ghriba') on account of his black skin. The ge- 
nealogists know his complete genealogy, but as 
the imnn 


— various sources consulted are not even unani- 
nious as to his name and that of his immediate 
ancestors, it is hazardous to attach great credence 
fo the chain of his forebears named. There is, 
however, perfect agreement that he belonged to 


the S'luth-Arabian clan of the Banu ’I-Iwas b. al- 
IJidir b. aLHanw b al-Azd and consequently he 
is one of the veiy few .suuth-Aiabian ptc-idamic 
poets of whom poems are pre-,er\ed. As a boy he 
was captuied by the tiibe ^ahaba b. Pahm, a 
clan of Kais LAilan, and he remained a prisoner 
among them till he was exchanged for a man of 
the Banu Miababa, whom the Banu Salaman b. 
Mufanidj, a clan of al-Azd, had capiuied. He le- 
mained among the latter one o* theii tribe 
till he began to make lo\e with a girl of the Banu 
Salaman who resented his wooing, and w'hen he 
was insulted by the father of the girl he ran 
away to his hist captois. When he learned fiom 
them his real descent he swoie that he jvould 
take vengeance upon the clan of Saiamati by 
killing a hundred of their men. He succeeded n\ 
thi. in so far that he killed actually 99 them. 
The small tribe of Fahm were noted robbers; 
associated with Tmabbata ^arran he was for a 
long lime a terror to tribes which often lived 
very long distances from the home of the clan of 
Fahm. It is reported that he. like his companion, 
made all his raids on foot, crossing Urge stretches 
of desert, thiough which he made his retieat sure 
bv burving ostrich-eggs idled with water m the 
; sind. As soon as he had made his murderous attack 
, he would, upon being puisued, race back »°to the 
i wilderness, wheie his pursuers were compelled to 
I give up there chase for fear of dying of tUrst. ^ 

I When his murderous earner against the Banu 
■ Salaman had assumed the dimensions indicated, 

' three men of the clan Ghamid waylaid him in 
I the night when he was going to a lonely well 
' at al-N5sif near Ahida and though he wounded 
' two of them bv shooting at them as he espied 
their form in the dark, they overpoivered him 
and after cutting one of his hands off biought 
him to their camp, where they killed him. It is 
stated that on this occasion he uttered the dehau 
verses telling them not to bury his body but 
to leave it to the hyenas, which are found in 
ihe Homasa of Ahit I'amniam and have several 
times' been translated into European languages. 
\l-'Aini in his commentary on the verges ot the 
l/Z/iru (iv. S96, .0) mentions his Dlwan ixmoug 
the 'books which he has consulted, but this book 

is now probably lost. , 

We have, however, two celebrated poems of 
some length attributed to him, one found m the 
collection of ancient odes entitled g 

I fed. l.yall, N«. 20; ed. Ihorbecke, Is . ^8) m 
i which he celebrates his murder of Haram b. I^a- 
■ bir a man of the Banu Salaman, but the chief 
1 beauty of this poem lies peihnps in the »asg> or 
1 amatory introduction. This poem is accessible to 
; EmopeL readers in the excellent rendering of 
' l.yalk Greater celebrity, however, is e^Jojed by 1 is 
other poem which is generally known under the title 
.,f the Lamlvat aOArab, a poem full of defia.ice 
and manliness, which since it was made accessible 
to Western readers by Sylvestre de Sacy has been 
acknowledged as one of the finest products o 
Ar.ibic poetrv. U has been translated into several 
Western languages, even Polish. It was also ap- 
nreciated by Arabic scholars and we possess an 
Lily commentary which is attributed in the printed 
editions (Constantinople 1300 etc.) to al-Mubairad, 
this is, however, an error as the commentator 
himself mentions that he derived his text from 
Abu T-'Abbas in more than one place and once 
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(p. 26) from Ahmad b. Yahya i. e. the Kufi 
granunaiian Tha^lab who died in 291 (903;. 
Rrinted with the ''anie commentary is another 
commentary, more extensive, by al-Zaniakhshau 
who died m 53S (1143/I144J. 

While the poem m the Mu/iu/ilalivtit is con- 
sidered the undisputed work of al-Shanfaia. this 
IS not the case with the Ljmhr.i ai-'Arai'. The 
earliest scholars appear to have no knowledge of 
the poem at all; it is not mentioned by Ibn 
Kutaiba in his book on poets, nor is there any' 
lefeience to this poem in the fairly long account 
of the poet in the Kitab al-A ('hTi?n (xxi. 134— 143). 
'1 hough al-Kali {died 35S — 969J ijuotes the poem 
at length in the appendix of his Autali (ui 208- 
212 j he informs us in an earliei part of his work 
(1. 157) that the poem, though generally attributed 
to al-Shanfara, is in reality the work of Abu 
Muhriz i. e. the Basrian philologer Khalaf al-Ah- 
mar. Al-Kali, who derives about two thirds of his 
book from Ibn Duraid, has received this infor- 
mation also from him and probably from this 
source it is repeated in later literature. Ibn Duraid 
was well informed about the activities of the 
scholars of the Basrian school and only two ge- 
nerations separated him from Khalaf al-.Atimar, 
his information being as a rule derived from 
pupils of al-.-Vsma't from Khalaf. We are con- 
sequently compelled to attach some weight to his 
statement, which is largely coiroboratcd by the 
internal evidence of the poem itself. The entire 
lack of names of places and personal names, ex- 
cept such a; c.innol easily be identified, is so un- 
usual in early poems that it must give rise to 
suspicion, for we have not a fragment, but a har- 
monious^ complete poem. To this must be added 
that in its diction occur words and phrases which 
cannot easily be confirmed from poems which are 
acknowledged as originating from poets who lived 
contempoiary or near the time of al-Shanfara and 
we must come to the conclusion that Malaf in- 
spired by the fiagmeiit found in the Hamasa 
composed his masteipiece, which truly rcpiesented 
the defiant natuie of the wild robber and murderer. 

Added to this comes the remarkable fact that 
another poem^of equally wild natuie and attrihuted 
in the Ilamasa to Ta^abbata Shauan, the com- 
panion of al-Shanfarit, is also attiibuted to al- 
bhanfara, but by critics vindicated as a forgeiy 
of the same Khabf al-Ahmat (y/..v;n7s„, ed. Frey t.ag 
p. 3S2 ed. Bulak, li, 160J. Besides these poems 
the author of the K.tab al-Aidyinl cites a frag- 
ment of a longer poem, and in several eaily works 
are quoted fragments of four other poems, which 
proliably are not lemnants of longer kafula\. 

htblio;^iaphy. 1 he whole subject is most 
exhaustively dealt with by fi. Jacob in his 

thTT- 1914—19,5, from 

which It IS evident that the poems of al-Shanfara 
have attracted g, eater attention in European 
li eiatuie than any other Arabic poet, and to 
the works cued there I can only add an edition- 
dc-luxe of the Lamlya in German tr.anslation 
lanovei ,923. Scattered verses by al-Shanfara 
Ts p H besides 

SHANT YAKUB (Vaku, in 
transcription of the Spanish Santiago, in FVeneh 
b • Jacques de Compostelle, is the most celebrated 
I'l-e of pilgrimage in Christian Spain, the fo^er 


capital of the kingdom of Galicia, i>itualcd 700 
teet aho\e sca-lcvel, between Vigo and La Cuiui'm, 
to the eaxt of (_’ape Finii^terre. It ix theie that sic- 
conhn^ to the legend are the relics of the apostle 
St. James the Gieater, the patron-saint of Spam, 
who landed on the coast near Santiago to ciiuert 
the pienin.sula. There was, before the ele\eiiitt 
century, a celebiatcd church dedicated to St. fames 
Compostelle, with which the Arab authors deal 
with full details. It was for the Christians, sa}3 
the author of al-lniyZin al-Mugkrih, what the Ka'ld. 
is fur the Muslims. 

In 387 (997)1 the hiidjib al-Mansur Ibn Abi 
directed an important expedition from Cordova 
against Santiago, of which Dozy has given a 
detailed account from the chronicler Ibn al-'^IdharL 
On Sha^ban 2 (lo^k August), the town, which 
had been deserted by the inhabitants, was taken 
by the Arab army and burned to the ground; 
only the tomb of the saint was respected. The 
king of Galicia, Bermudo II, recaptured Santia^:" 
from the Muslims at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury and restored all its traditional splendour to 
the place of pilgrimage. The building of the pie- 
sent cathedral on the foundations of the sanctuary 
destroyed by al-Mansur, w'as undeitaken m the 
reign of Alphonso VI in the last quarter of the 
eleventh centuiy. 

Bibliography. al-Idnsi, Sifat al-Maghtih., 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 173, transl , p, 207; 
Abu T-Fida^, Tak-oim al-buldan.^ ed. Keinaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1840, p. 182 — 183; Yakut, 
Mii^djam.^ ed. Wustenfeld, index; E. F'agnan, 
Extraits inedits relatifs an Maghreb^ Algieis 
1924, ]). 1 17 — 118 and 149 — 150; E. Saavedra, 
La geografia de E^paJia del Etlrisi.^ Madrid 
1881, p. 76; lljn al-Tdhari, al-Bayan aLtnu- 
ghrtb.^ vol. in, ed. Dozy, p. 316 sqq.\ transl 
Fagnan, p. 491 sqq.-.^ ai-Makkari Nafh al'tU\ 
ri/ialectes. . . vol. i., p. 270; R. Dozy, 
des Mtisulmans d' f.spagnc.^ vol. iii , p. 228 sqq> 
_ _ (E. L^:V^PROVE^’gAL)__ 

SHAPUR (p.), Arabic Sabur (the form 
in a veise of A'^^a quoted in Tha'Mibi, Hist, des 
rois dcs Perses.^ ed. Zotenberg, p. 493 is nearei 
the Pahlavi S_hahpuhre)., the name of several 
members of the Sasanid dynasty. The 
three Persian king.s of this name have association-' 
with Muslim tradition. 

ShaiTr I B Arda^iIr called Sabur al-Djunud 
by the Arabs, the Sapor I of the classical histo- 
rians (241 — 272 A.D.) who waged war with the 
Kumans for the gieater part of his reign, for he 
continued the offensive which had been begun b) 
his father Artaxeixes. He succeeded in capturing 
important towns like Nisibis (which were however 
lost again after his defeat at Resaina in 243)- 
Later (256 ■*) he took Antioch and in 260 he even 
took the Emperor \ alerian a prisoner. The Roman 
wars, waged with varying fortune, thus seemed to 
have ended in the definite victory of Sapor, when 
he discovered an enemy in the king of Palmym, 
Odenathus, who forced him to evacuate the con- 
quered territory. Odenath us remained the cnem) 
of the Persians till his death; it was only his sne- 
cessor Zenobia that concluded a treaty with Sapor. 
On this and other historical facts which cannot be 
gone into here, see Pauly-Wissowa, li., Realenz? '' ' 
col. 2325 sqq.'^ here we are only concerned with 
the Muslim tradition based on an older Feisian 
tradition, w’hich can on the whole claim little real 
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historical value, although it will not be disputed 
that it has preserved many historical, important 
and valuable details, otherwise unknown. The facts 
of the legendary biography of Shapui 1 as con- 
tained in Muslim sources are in the main as follows: 

Youth. Ardashir, Shapur’s father, had married 
a daughter of the Arsakid Ardawan, whom he had 
dethioned and slain. The princess attempted to 
poison Arda^Ir but the plot was discovered and 
the king ordered a trusted court official to put 
her to death. When the latter saw that she was 
pregnant, he spared her life and when she gave 
birth to a boy, he called him S^dpiir^ i.e. “king’s 
son”, ^apur grew up in concealment. Ardashir 
was lamenting that he would leave no heir to suc- 
ceed him at his death ; the courtier thereupon 
revealed the secret and brought the son to his 
delighted father. 

This story is already found in the Pahlavi 
A a/ fiamak. Muslim tradition agrees with it in the 
main, although all the sources do not have the 
same details. Firdawsi gives two details, which 
are lacking in the Karnamak but can be shown 
from the rest of the story to be old * in order not 
to run any danger should the fact of Shapur’s 
birth become known, the official entrusted with 
the execution of the Arsakid princess acts exactly 
like the Lycian Combabos; the second is that 
Shapur is recognised as a real prince by the fact 
that he dares, while playing, to pick up the ball 
near Ardashir who is looking on, without showing 
any awe at the king. Al-Tabari knows this story 
also, but says nothing of a poison-plot. In his 
story Ardashir is bound by an oath to destroy all 
Arsakids but does not know that his wife belongs 
to this family ; so also al-Dinawavi, only he makes 
the princess a niece of the Arsakid Farrukhan. 

The legend next deals with the story of Shapur’s 
wooing and the birth of his son Hurmizd; it is 
practically a repetition of the preceding. An In- 
dian sage has predicted to Arda^Ir that the throne 
will be inherited by the family of the Mihiak 
dynasty overthrown by Arda^Ir, therefore the king 
has all the descendants of Mihrak put to death; 
only a daughter escapes; Shapur meets her while 
out hunting and brings her home without Ar- 
dashir s knowledge. When her son, later lluriuizd 
^5 is grown up, Ardashir recognises royal blood 
lu the boy, who ib without fear in the presence 
of the king (the same motif as in the story of 
Shapur); everything then ends happily. This is the 
story of the Karnamak and Firdawsi and al-Tabari 
agrees. The other sources do not give this story, 
but Hamza al-isfahani says (ed, Gottwaldt, p, 49) 
that there was a well-known story about the mother 
of Hurmizd I, whom he calls Gurdzad. 

The legend preserved by Tabari tells that Shapur. 
before his accession, took an active part in a fight 
between Ardashir and Aidawan; ^apur killed 
the dabir of the Parthian king. Shapur succeeded 
Ardyhir on the latter's death; the statement id 
Masudi {Murud^^ ii. 160) that Ardashii resigned 
the throne in favour of his son and henceforth 
evoted his life to religion, does not seem to 
belong to the old tradition. 

Hatra. The conquest of Hatra is ascribed by 
u -Tabari and Tha^alibf to Shapur I, by Ibn Ku- 
taiba and Eutychius to Arda^ir, and by F'iidawsi 
^Qd al-Dinawarl to Shapur II. The story is as 
follows : 

The Persian king was unsuccessful in taking the 


stronghold of Hatra, the residence of the prince 
Satirun (according to others: Daizan) until the 
latter’s daughter Nadira fell in love with him and 
put the town in his hands by making her father 
and his soldiers intoxicated, or by betraying to 
the enemy the tali-»man on which the ownership 
of the fortress depended. The Persian king married 
Nadira as he had promised, but afterwards had her 
executed, in disgust at her ingratitude to her father. 

Our authorities quote Arabic poems in this con- 
nection, which are, of course, of much latei date 
and are of as little value as souices as the stories 
of the historians. They are evidence, however, 
that the Arabs also had the tradition that the 
warlike Sabur once besieged Hatra. Whether the 
king who took Hatra was Ardashir or ^apur I, can- 
not be certainly ascertained. We know from a 
really reliable source (Dio Cassius) of only one 
siege of Hatra by a Sasanid, namely Ardashir, and 
this siege was unsuccessful. It is assumed by many, 
what is not in itself improbable, that either Ar- 
dashir himself after an unsuccessful attempt, or 
Shapur I soon after his accession took Hatia. 
But we have no reliable historical information ; 
what we have is a version of the widespread 
Scylla (Komaitho) story. There may be an echo 
of history in the name of the king Satirun ; he 
must have been a Syrian with an originally Par- 
thian name (Sanatruk'). The name Daizan is an 
intrusion from another context (cf. Ndldeke, Gcsch. 
d. Perscr und Araber^ p, 35). The version which 
places the taking of Hatra in the reign of Sha- 
pur II, makes the Arab prince Daizan (in Fir- 
dawsi : TaTr) carry off a Persian princess; his 
daughter by her is the traitress (so m Firdawsi). 
Here we find the better known ^apur II in this 
story in place of his earlier namesake and the 
treachery of the king's daughter at Hatra excused 
to some extent because she is of Sasanid descent 
on her mother’s side. Firdawsi further knows 
nothing of her execution, which al-Dinawari in- 
serts from another, apparently older, version of 
the story (cf. the article hafrA in Pauly-W issowa, 
Realenz.'^^ vii., col. 2516 sqq^. 

War with the Romans. Persian tradition 
pre^eives a memory of the capture of \ alerian 
and the taking of Nisibis and other towns of the 
Roman empire. From the old, not quite coherent 
and often not quite cleai tradition, it seems that 
Sapor I took Nisibis twice; according to the 
western accounts the Romans retook the town 
after the battle of Resaina and it was later taken 
by Odenathus from the Persians (Pauly- issowa, 
ReaUnz,'^^ U., Reihe i., col. 232S and 2331; cf. 
also Noldeke, op. at., p. 31, note 3). Firdawsi 
makes the Romans the attackeis, because they 
hoped to profit from a possible weakness m the 
Persian empire as a result of the change of rulei 
(a similar idea is found in the history of ^apur 
II). The Roman general Bazanush (a coirupt form 
which goes back to Valenanus) is defeated and 
taken prisoner. He only regains his freedom by 
planning the dam uf ^ushtar for ^apur. Practically 
the same story is found in the other sources, only 
that al-Taban more correctly calls Valerian a king 
{jnaUk). The Persian version of al-Taliari (transl. 
Zotenberg, n. 79 sq^ is somewhat fuller than the 
original text. There were also stories, as Tabaii 
points out, according to which Shapur had the 
Roman’s nose cut off and even put him to death. 
Ileie w'e cannot tell how far we have to deal 
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With i 5 ati\e tiaditiun ut a non-l’er>ian ver-'ion. 
Tha dliia calls the Roman eitiperor in (|ue-'tinn 
tdon^tantine. His source, therefore, does not seem 
to hate contained the correct name Kutcchius, 
tvhose s\ nchronisins between the Roman empeiu* 
tilid the basanids aie urony. puts the capture and 
death tif Valerian (nho ajjpears heie as an un- 
named son of Gallieniis, nhile in reality their 
iclatioDsliips nerc the reveise) m the rei^u of 
Ilahram II (Eutichius, ed. Cheikho, p. 113) That, 
according to al-Tabari. Valeiian was besieged in 
.\ntioih b\ Shapiir is a reminisceiiee of the taking 
of this cit) b\ the Peisian.s under Sapior I (the 
year i, not ceitain; indeed Anliueli seems to liave 
beeii taken twice: Pauly-Wissowa, e/’. tvr., coR. 
2327 and 2329). The name Cappadocia, which 
oceuis several times in the Persian tiaditiun fcf 
Xoldeke, <•/. p. 32, note 2) is likewise an 

echo of the events of 2 58 A. 11, and the following 
years, namely the capture of the Cappadocian 
capital Caesarea by Sapor 1 (c. 260). There is a 
wondeifnl story associated with the fall of Nisibis. 
Shapur is said to have invested the town in the 
eloienth year of his reign, then to have raised 
the siege because his presence was required in 
K^iorasan Later he laid siege to the citv a second 
tune and succeeded in taking it because the walls 
split open by a miracle. The story is found in 
Tabari and more fully in Eutychius; the interrup- 
tion of the siege and the splitting of the walls 
rellect events of the reign of Shapui II. Accoiding 
to Ihaalibi Shapur I also took Tarsus; there is 
also a historical basks for thi, in the taking of this 
city by one of SapoTs generals (c. 260 a.d., cf. 
I’auly-Wis.sowa, c/, c;A, cub 2331 supra). 

C i t y- F u u n d a 1 1 0 n s : Miscellaneous, 'file 
oriental writer.s ascribe to ^iSpur I the found.diun 
of the fullowmg cities; Sha.ih-.Shapur (in Kashkar), 
Lijunclai-^cipur (m Alnsaz) near Shu^htar (with 
an allsurd stoiy that the king settled the Romans 
taken in Antioch here). Firdawsi's Sh.kpiirgird is 
luobably the same town, Hamza further mentions 
the towm, of lli^hapur (in Fars), Shapur Khwasht 
and Balasn Shapur which cannot lie e.xactiv located 
and wrjingly (they are foundations of Shapur lli 
Xihhapur (also attributed to Shapur 1 by Firdawsi) 
and F,ru/-S_hapur (al-Anbai). fbn Kutaiba says 
that Shapur settled h.s prisoners of war ,n three 
cities: Uiundai-Shapur, Siibur in Fars (probably 
Ilani/a s Ibshapur) and Tustar in AInvaz (cf. also 

.Lha^ihbi, p. 494). '' 

Some historians like Tabait and Diuawaii, place 
the hrst appearance of Mani in the reign of .Siapur T 
ut the catastrophe did not occui till the reign of a 
later king (Hurmizd I „v Ilahram II). Firdawsi 
who wrongly places the event In the reign ol 
■^apui U, alone makes a continuous story of it- 
the painter Mam from Cm appealed befoie .Sha- 
pur as a prophet and the founder of a sect, but 
th by the Mobeds and executed by 

sL m\h' 5 °') has a similar 

> . m the reign of Bahrani I, Mani had a dis- 
pu a ion with the chief niched, ’was worsted and 
Hayed. According to Mas'udi (il/«;«ii?, ii. ,64) 
wms a .Manichaean for a tini^’; this can’ 
ha.dly be histo.ical; perhaps we have had a re- 
miniscence of the later king Kawadh and his Z 

I accord ng 
to the Muslim tradition, after a reign of thirty 
years, after giving the usual exhortftions to hU 
son and successor Hurmizd. 


II H. Ill KMi/1'. called Ijhu H-Aktaf t\'u- 
caii'-e he had the bh(JuKlL•l^ of Arab pnsouciw 
dishiLatcd or piciLedj, is the Sapor II of hisii-rv 
(310— 379 A. I> ), throughout whose lon^ rci^n 
wars were wa^ed with Rome, i’ersian arms were 
not Miecessful ai;ain>t Con-stanlme an<l under luliaii 
the Roman oHensive ihieatcned to be dan^'erou- 
to the Sasanid empire. The death of the -.^litetl 
emperor (363) was the reason that the treaty 01 
peace which his successor josian made with Sapoi 
was as advantageous fnr Persia as it was .shaiueful 
for Rome. In the reii;n of llie Fmperur Valeii'. 
also the war with Persia continued; within this 
period falls the captuie of A^^akes of Armenia b_v 
Sapor and following this tlie inter'- eulion of Rome 
in favour of Pap, son and .'^ucces'^-or of Arsakos. 
These war^, which weie inteirupted from time to 
time by ncgoliatiuns, dragged on and had not yet 
brought about any important decisions when Sapor 
died in 379. For all details and references to 
original sources see the Pauly-Wissowa, f/. tit., 
col. 2334 S(/(/. Here we are only concerned with 
the oriental traditions. It must be remembered that 
ID Persian tradition, although on the whole it has 
kept distinct the figures of Shapur I and II, details 
I origmall) referring to one have been transferred 
: to the olhei. Incident.s from the Julian story, which 
^ ha.s of course nothing to do with Persian tradition, 
i Iiave penetiated some of the souices. 

I Youth and Arab wars: All sources agree 
j that Shapur wa-. not yet liorn when his father 
I llurmizd 11 died: but in case his mother should 
i give birth to a son, the thioiie was set aside for 
I the latter, so that ^apur wa«. boin a king. All 
this must be legend ; the older western sources 
suggest that Sapor 11 only ascended the throne a*' 
ajoung man (cf. Paul)-\Vii,buwa, op. c/Aj col. 2334 ' 
Noldeke, Cesch. ,i. /V;\rer,p. 51, note 3). Adharnar.-'ai 
must also have reigned between llurmizd II and 
Sapor II. 

During tlic time that ^lipur’s youth rendered 
j him incapable of ruling in person, the kingdom 
■ was attacked on all sides (say the oriental source’s) 
I by c‘neniie>, particularly by the Arabs. Among the 
I tubes mentioned are the h\bd al-Kais, the inhabi- 
tants of Bahrain and Ka/ima (Tabari, Ibn Kutaiba), 
the Dhassanids (al-Dinawan, who also mentions 
Bahrain and Ka/ima), and the Banu I\ ad (Mas'^udi, 
Xha^alibi). The young king early gave an indica- 
tion of his foiesight by oidering a second bridge 
to be built beside the bridge over the Tigris at 
f tesiphon, so that tiaffic between the tw'o Ijanks 
of the river could develop unhindered. When sixteen 
years of age (according to some fifteen), Shaper 
led an army against the Arabs. Here Firdawsi and 
al-Dinawari place the Ilatra episode w Inch belongs 
to the reign of ^dpur I. The fairly full details 
of these Arab w'ars, probably in part at least, 
became mcorpoiated in the old Persian tradition 
in the post-Sasanid period. That the king dislocated 
or pierced the shoulders of the prisoners (in Euty- 
chius, the captured kings) seems to be liased on 
quite an early tradition: Ilamza (ed. Gottwaldt, 
P- 5 ^) gives the Persian eiiuivalent of the epithet 

Dhu 1 -Aktaf as (-) ’umba. (_)n the whole the 

account of these wars is unhistorical. Shapur cer- 
tainly never advanced so far as some writers say- 
He is said to have not only conquered Bahrain 
and \ amama, but even to have reached Medina. 
The story of Kapur’s encounter with '‘Amr b. 
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Tamim b. Murra in Bahrain (Masiidi, ii. 

a connected story in Tha alibi, ed. Zoten- 
berg, p 520 sq.') is an invention of Aiab fancy. 
How far these stories rellect historical happenings, 
it is difficult to decide \ nor can we say whether 
tradition has here kept Shapur II and I quite 
distinct [of the latter a war of destruction against 
the Kuda^a and the Banu Hulwao is reported, cf. 
Noldeke, Gcsch. d. Perse)\ p. 38. (The Kuda^a 
here appear as allies of I)aizan of Hatra)]. The 
Aiabic verses quoted in Mas'udi (^Mutudj^ ii. i^^sq.) 
which are refeired to ^apilr II *s campaign against 
the Banu I>ad, aie of course, of a much later date 
and seem to have had nothing at all to do with 
Sasanid history. If the other verses quoted theie 
(li. 17S) really date from the time of "^Ali b Abi 
Talib, this would be the oldest Aiab ref»-rence to 
these events. But all these stoiies must have some 
historical background; it is known that Shapur II 
had dealings with the Arabs; the Emperor Con- 
stantine negotiated in 33S wdth Arab tribes and 
urged them to conduct raids into Persian territory. 
Julian also had Saracen chiefs as allies in the war 
against Sapor II. That the Persian king took steps 
to protect his frontier against the Arabs is very 
probable (Noldeke, op. cit.^ p. 57, note i). 

Shapur and the Romans. In the tradition 
the account of the Roman wais is introduced by 
the w'ell known motif of the kiug who visits an 
enemy country in disguise. This is found, for 
example, in the Greek Alexander romance (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ed, Muller, ii. 14 sq--, id. 19 — 22; cf. 
Malalas, ed. Bonn, p. 194, 19); in Sasaiuan legend a 
similar story is told of Bahrain Gur Fudawsi leports 
the story as follows: The astronomer', prophesied i 
ndsfoitune to Shapur; nevertheless he decided to risk 
enteung the enemy land of Rum in disguise. He 
appeared before the emperor as a Persian merchant, 
dut was recognised by a Persian staying at the 
court, sewn up by the Emperor’s orders in an 
^tss’s skin and put in prison. A young woman 
whose duty it was to keep the keys of his ptison 
was herself of Persian descent and aided him to 
liberty by softening the ass’s skin with hot milk. 
When a great feast was being celebrated aiKl_ the 
imperial palace was empty, the two fled to Iian. 
Gn their way they stopped at the hou^e of a 
gardener, who told the king, w'hom he did not 
know, that the Emperor of Rum had invaded 
Persia and laid it waste in dreadful fashion in 
the absence of tlie legitimate king. Shapur then 
ordered the man to take his (Kapur’s) signet- 
impression to the chief mobed. The latter saw 
that the king had returned. An army was soon 
collected with which the king attacked the Romans 
ID the night, wrought gieat slaughter and took 
the emperor himself prisoner. The Romans found 
m jhe Persian empire were massacred everywhere. 
Shapur levied a heavy indemnity on the PAnperoi, 
but did not release him; on the contrary he had 
hmi mutilated and put into prison. The Peisian 
^iDg then carried fire and sword into Rum, de- 
feated the Emperor’s brother and slew many 
Christians. The Romans then chose a certain Baza- 
Du^ as Emperor; the latter sought for peace which 
Shapur granted on condition that the Roman Em- 
peror rebuilt the destroyed Persian towns, paid 
3 . yearly tribute of 600,000 dinars and surrendered 
Nisibis. This was done, but the people of Nisibis 
resisted Shapur as they w'ould not serve a fire- 
worshipper. The king subdued them by force of 


arms. He then levsarded the \oung woman who 
had liberated him and the gardener ; he sent to 
Rum the bodv of the previous emperor who had 
died in prison He settled the Roman prisoners-of- 
war in tov\ns specialK built for the purpose fKhur- 
ramahad, PiiuzAiapOr, Kunarn-i Asiran). 

This story is for the most pait fictitious. The 
beginning (the prophecy of the astrologer) also 
forms the introduction to another stoiy which de- 
velops differently, but is no doubt connected, and 
which is related in mediaeval oriental sources (jf 
Shapur II b. Aidashir ; the latter king is foretold 
that he is doomed to be unfoitunate foi some 
years. He therefore goes voluntarily into banish- 
ment (cf. Schwarz, /ni/i im Mittclalter, p. 544, 
note 6). We have already called attention to the 
occurrence of the motif of the unknown king, 
afterwards discovered. Shapur’s flight with the 
young woman recalls the story of Avdashlr's flight 
before Ardawan, which is already in the karna- 
tnak. It IS quite in the style of Iranian storj -telling 
that the Emperor of Rum in his request for peace 
mentions incidents like Minucihr's revenge fur 
Iradj. It should further be observed that the repre- 
sentation of military events agrees in some respects 
better with the deeds of Shapur I; the captuie of 
the emperor (which here appears as a kind of 
revenge for Shapur’s inprisonment m Rum) and 
his death without regaining his liberty, recall the 
historical facts (T Sapor’s war with Valerian. Even 
the name Bazanush occurs again although in a 
somewhat difterent connection. The imposition of 
indemnities was also found in the .story of Shapur I. 
Gn the other hand, as we saw above, the account 
of the (histoiically true) capture of Nisibis by 
Shapur I, ha& featuies which belong to the vain 
siege of this town by the historical Sap'^r II in 
350 (fall of a part of the wall, withdrawal of the 
king as a result of an invasion of Persia by nomads). 
The followdiig elements in Fiidawsi’s narrative 
may be considered historical ; Kapur’s hostility 
to the Christians (Sapor II began a great perse- 
cution of Christians in 339 the ravaging by 

the Romans of the Persian kingdom (Julian plun- 
dered and burned a great part of it) (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, op. tv/., col. 2347), the cession of Nisi- 
bis (by tlie peace of 363 ceded by Jovian to the 
I'eisians) and the disinclination of the Nisibenes 
for Persian rule (Pauly-Wissowa, e/. aV., col. 2351). 

The other sources (apart from the fact that 
Tabari and Dinawan also contain elements of the 
Julian romance with which we are not concerned 
here) differ mainly in the fact that they make the 
Emperor take Shapur with him sewn up in a skin 
on his campaign. At the siege of Diundai-^apur 
the king is released by Persian prisoners of war 
and taken into the town by the garrison. This 
causes the defeat and captuie of the emperor who 
has to make good the damage done and is sent 
back mutilated to his kingdom. This version of 
the story is also found in the poem quoted by 
Ma-sudi, Murudq, ii. 1S5, echoes of the^phrase- 
olog>' of which seem to be found in Tha'^alibi (cf. 
Tha'^alibr, p. 525 : /arata»a/ium SUdfir -with hlas udi 
I'p. Lit.\ Jatatafia 'l-biirsa\ Tha'alibi, p. 5^7 • 
iva^hi is makana kiiUi nakhlatin kata taha zaitu- 
naian with Mas^udl op. cit.\ idh ya^hrisuna nun 
al-zaitum tnd ^akaru min al-nakJnli). 

City-Poundations and Miscellaneous, 
^apur II, according to tradition renew'ed the walls 
of the city of Ojundai-^apur. According to Hamza, 
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p. 52, he in this city till his thirtieth yeni 

and then moved to Ctesiplion, a statement which 
does not agiee with the story of his butidmo the 
bridge while still \uung. 'Ihe new foundations are: 
Iju/iirg-bhlpur ('‘L’kbaraJ, hirur-ShapOi (Anhar), 
Iran-KJjurra-Shapur, with which Sits is mentioned, 
he piobably restored the latter town under the 
name Irgii-Khuiia-Shapiir (cf. hs'oldeke, Gisth. d, 
ps. 5S. note 1). Roman pirisoners were sett- 
led there. Nishapiur also was one of this king's 
foundations; Tabari also mentions a town which 


Khum3yii!j.in) district, is a tributaiy to the Shapur 
Rud ((iilih .Mem.-Ser. xxiii., li. 217: “It is a 
gre.\l .-tream, and it llows into the Shapur river, 
Its length, till It joins the Shapur nver being io 
knigues'). l!y this way of putting things, lie can 
hut nie.rii, that the river of Tawwad] originates 
from two difterent streams, one of which is the 
Katin. This, then, must be the older name for 
either the Shapur or the IJalaki-Rud. .Al-IsUkhri 
(ed. dc tioeje, p. 120) represents these facts ui 
the same manner; there is said, that the Katin 


cannot be accurately identified with a fire-temple 
Saiush-.\dharan. The rebuilding of Itjundai-Shapur 
formed part of the reparations the Emperor had 
to make; besides in the stories of these feats, 
there are contusions between t^apur I and Shapur II 
(Noldeke, c/. ri/., p. 66, note 2). The king is 
said to ha\e sent for an Indian physician and given 
him a dwelling in Sus; from him the people of 
Sus learned the ait of healing, in which they after- 
w.irds evcelled all other Persians. Hamza says 
finally th.rt Adharbad (quite well known from 
Pahlawi iiteiaturej lived under Shapur 11. There 
are no legends associated with Shapur’s death. 

ShacCk III, the historical Sapor III (probably . 
3S3 3S7 A.D.). On the historical events of his ; 
reign, his relations with Armenia and Rome, see • 
Pauly-Wissowa, op. clt., col. 2355. Oriental tradi- j 
twn deals chiefiy with his accession and his death. ; 
-^Jpur III was a son of Shapur II. According to ; 
firduwsi, the hrtter at the end of his reign handed I 
on the goveinniem to his brother Aidashir, who 
had to bind himself to give it to the vouiig Shapur 1 
when he came of age, Thus he did as promised, i 
.More m keeping with historical truth, Tabari says : 
that bhapar III followed lus predecessor zVrdashir I 
when the latter was overthrown by the nobles, i 
Al-Uinawari quite wrongly makes Shapur 111 suc- 
ceed bhiipCr JI directly Mas'udf knows of a war 
of f^Spur III against the Banii lyad and other 
Arab tiibes. The death of this king 1, ascribed to 
the collapse of his tent, caused by a storm. (Fir- 
da wsi, Jdia ahbij or by a plot of the nobles (Tabarij • 
the latter is probably nearer the truth. That Eiitv- 

is due 

i"' -ynchronisnis betweeu the 
■ Roman Emperor aie wronm 

I'llGtography. See the article s.ysAMiit 

'the'ihs'lL-t 

f liapur Khura in Ears; also called Bishawur 
(in Ihevenot: Suite du Voy.agede I.evant, 
Ians 1674. p. 295: Bou.schavir; p. 296 ! 
Boschavir), and river of Tawivadi. It 

V ot Th ’'l'""’ Winy; A-U4 //rr/., 

Tnu - ^ rniper river of 

the S^riV''’ junction of two stieams, 

fi ^apu, and the Halaki-Rud, rising both on 
lie b. W. boider-mountains of the Iran-plateau 
"hich extend along the Persian Gulf. The .,00"; 

RM.mthis'n geographers N^hr 

mus^h 'wt ' 

(This t-i'ts-outh. 

hrn Iu1 another source 

Mustawf. al-Kazwi^l'^seems :: tS Ihf 
as‘to"al-Ismrhrr"„Th 'l' 

■..akhrt, in the Lpper Humayidjan (Istakhrl : 


flows through the district of al-Ziriyan (with v. 1.) 
' before joining the Shapur. 

'I he other rivers of the system are the Djirra 
(or njar^hik), which joins the Shapur on the left, 
below Khi^t, and the Ikh^in. The name of the 
latter (it signifles “blue”) can have originated 
from the colouring pioperly of its waters, men- 
tioned by the medieval geographers. Djarshik is 
the older name of the Djirra river, although m 
the Xitzhai Djarshik and Djirra are erroneously 
described as two different streams. The account 
which the latter W'ork gives of the Djirra is fur the 
niost part copied from Ibn al-Balkhi’s Farsnama. 

■ This states (tlibb Mem. Ser., New Series, i. 151) 

; that the Kahr l^irra, rising in the Masaram-distnet, 

■ waters the lands of MuseJjan and Djirra, and pari 

1 of Ohundidjan. after which it joins the Shapur. 
i In addition, al-Ktakhri mentions the bridge of 

, Sabiik, under which the river flows before 

1 entering the rustak of l^urra (Ibn al-Balto's 

I Djirra; on the reading lOiurya in the text of al- 
\ Isbakhri, cf. P. Schwarz; Iran im p. 

j 35.^ ann. 4)- after Murra the stream passes into 

Dadhin, where it unites with the Ikhshin. The 
, Huzhat makes the Djirra join the ShapGr and the 
I r^ar^hik the Ikh^in; as its author erroneously 
splits up the one river Djarshik-Djiira into two, 
his account is here wonhle.bS. 

'I he Ikhihin^ accoiding to al-lstakhri and Mus- 
tawfi, rises in the Dadb'm-hdls, and unites with the 
Shapur at al-Djunkan. The Nitzhut calls it a great 
stream; now at day, it is identified with a little 
water course to the S. W. of the lake of Kazerun. 
Theie appears, then, to be a difference as to the 
question, whelhei the l^ar^lk and the ll^shin first 
join each other, and then unite with the river of 
Tawv\adj, or flow into that stream each apart. 

Concerning the Shapiir itself, the FarsnTima 
(p* *52) says, that it rises m the mountain region 
{h iihi:staH) of the Bi^apur district, W'hich it wateis, 
as aUo ^li^t and Dih MMik. It flows in the sea 
(Persian Gulf) lielween Ijjanubi and Mandistan. 
ihis account is repeated in the Nuzhat^ which 
only adds: “its length is 9 leagues”. In FUrsnama^ 
p. 142, the lii^apur district is said to have its 
water from “a great river, called Rud-i Cishapur^b 
Owing to nce-plantations being there, its water is 
unwholesome { 7 cak/i~un n nui^itwai). A short de- 
scription of the rivei in modern times is given 
in J. Morier s S<:conti yoiirney thtongh Fetsia..^ 
betroeen the yea/s /S/o and jSi 6 ^ London 1818, 
P- 49* n river which.... having pierced into the 
plain of the Da^htistan, at length falls into the 
sea at Rohdla. It takes its source near the site 
o Shapour, and when it begins to flow is fresh- 
But when it reaches the mountains it passes 
thiough a salt sod, and then its waters ... become 
brackish. A lesser stream of the same river 
branches off befuie it leaches the salt soil, and 
flows pure to the sea”. 
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The muuth of the river at a short distance 
to the Noith of Bu^ir, near the frontier of the 
district Arradjan. Opposite to it lies the island 
Wiarik, in the shipping-route from Basia to India. 
I’he name Mandistan in the Persian geographers 

connected by l omaschok Topo^rt aphisike Er- 
IdutcriDi^ dcr KuUentahrt X earths'' in S.B. Ah. 
Jf'ien.^ cx\i. 65) with the Di\ximonta?ti in Pliny, 
}<at. vi. 99 (The edition of |an-Mayho!T 

reads Dc.xi montani.^ in two words). According to 
PHny, the river (Granis) i', navigable for small 
ve-'-'Cls. Now at day, ihe principal mouth presents 
difficulties to navigation because of its shallows: 
two minor mouthes can be navigated up to some 
distance. On the present conditions, the delta, 
and the bitumen wells on the left bank of the 
river, S. of Dalakl, Tomaschek, cp. may be 
compaied. 

Ill antiquity, there was on the Granis a royal 
residence, Taoke, 200 stadia from the sea. This 
must be the same as the medieval Tawwadj (or 
Tawwaz). from which place the Shapur is named 
liver of Tawwadj. In eaily Muhammadan times it 
was an important trade-cit\. which also had a 
Considerable textile industry : the stulTs named 
ta'^.^'-vaziya weie well-known. This town belonged 
to the district of Aida^ir K^ura (Ilin al-Balkhi^ 
FaisnZi»ia^ p. 114). During the vph/xiiffi ceniui\^ 
the place had already declined; in Mustawfi al- 
Kazwini’s time (viiith/xivth cenimyj it was totally 
ruined. Its site can not exactly be determined; 
nowadays the coast-district of the Shapur liver 
is called Tawwadj, Le Stiange (Gibb Mem. Ser. j 
xxiii., ii. 115^ ann. 2) thinks, lhat the site of the 
town may be identified with the present Dih 
Kuhna, ‘‘the chief town of the (modern) Shaban* 
kara sub-district of the Da^tisian district”. 

On another Shapur (Shawur). a tubutary of the 
DizfubRud, comp, the article karUn (ii. 833). 

(2) Name of the ancient capital of the district 
Shapur Khura of Fars: according to Mukaddasi, 
it was also called ghahrastan; its older name 
i-s Hi^apur (from Pahlawi Weh-^ahpuhr^. A 
naive etymology is found in the Snzhat., whose 
author, Mustawfi, says, lhat the word Bishapui is 
a contraction of bina-i Shapur, building of Shapur 
Ibn al-Balkhi on the other hand states, that the 
first syllable of the original Bishapur (with a 
long i) may disappear by way of 

Shapur-Khura, the area, watered by the system 
of the Shapur-Ratin, the smallest of the five pro- 
vinces of Fars, contained besides the town of 
8hapur some other important localities, e. g. Ka- 
zerun [q. v.], which wms regarded as its chief 
town after Shapur had fallen into luins, moreover 
Nut>andadjan and Djirra. 

The old tow'n of Shapur was situated on the 
^apur Rud, at the road from Shiraz to the sea, 
to the north of Kazeruo. Mustawfi gives* its situa- 
tion as long. 86° 15', lat. 20°. Its climate belongs 
to the Put its atmosphere was considered 

not to be healthy, because the teiritory of the 
city was shut up by the mountains from the 
northern side. The environs were fruitful: they 
produced, besides many kinds of fruits and flowers 
niso Silk, the mulberry-tree being frequent in that 
region. Honey and w'ax also came from its territory. 
Ihe town was founded by the Sasanian king 
ilhapur I. It was one of the three cities^ where he 
colonized his captives of w'ar. It has been sup- 
posed, with much reason, that the king made use 


of the skill of these Roman captives in the con- 
siructian of his buildings, and also in the execu- 
tion of his famous reliefs, that have been found 
in the rums. These relief> relate to the campaigns 
of Shapur against the Romans. Tiee later kings, 
Bahram II, Narsai and I^usraw II have also added 
each a relief of themselves. 

These works of art, who are already described 
in detail by Moiier. have aRo been noticed by 
the Oriental geographers of the Middle-ages; at 
least, they mention a gieat statue, standing in a 
cavern, which European travelleis could identify. 

The Orientals have excogitated a in) thical his- 
tory of the city fiom before the times of in 
S asanian founder. It was, according to the-^e tradi- 
tions, originally built by Tahniurath, at a time, 
W'hen there existed in Fars no other town beside^ 
Istakhr Latei on, it was laid waste by Alexander, 
to be only renovated by Shaphr I* The name of 

Tahmurath's foundation had been A 

aUBalkhi, FarsnUma.^ p. 63, 142).' 

The Muslims subdued ^apur ^^ura in 16 (637), 
after the conquest of Tawwadj and the battle of 
Rishahr. Bi^apur is mentioned on the occasion 
of the disturbances which ensued at the beginning 
of the khalifate of T'tlimiiQ b. b\ffan; the in- 
surrection in Fars (25 = 645/646) against the 
Arabs seems to have been directed for some time 
fiom Bishapur by a bi other of ^ahrak, the governor 
of Fars, who had fallen m the battle of Ri>hahr. 
After the submission of the rebels, the inhabitant.-* 

' of Bishapur once more broke the treaty; in conse- 
' quence thereof it was reduced by Abu ’ 1 -Mu^a 
al-AshSri and T'tiim 3 n b. Abi 'l-‘As. 

In the time of the geographer Mukaddasi (end 
of the century), the town of ^ahrastan or 

Shapur wms already decajing, its outskirts being 
ruined; the environs however were well cultivated. 
He notices the four city-gates and the ditch, aUo 
the masii/lii outside of the city. Peihaps 

this may be the masdjid-i mentioned by 

Ibn nl-Balkhi, whose w'ords seem to imply, that 
it still existed when he wrote (beginning of the 
vith/xiith centuiy). In the end of the Bu\id rule, 
the Shabankara chieftain Abu Su'd b. Muhammad 
b. Mama destroyed Shirpui , but, as Ibn al-Balkhi 
remarks, in his time the (Saldjuk) government tried 
to restore the damage. These endeavours may have 
had effect as regards the district as a whole, but 
the city of Shapilr never has been raised from its 
ruins. As Morier visited the site (1S09), he found 
only a poor village, Daris, in the neighbourhood 
of the remains. The opinion of this traveller, that 
the tow'n may have existed till the xvi^ century 
of the Chiistian aera, because its name occurs in 
a table of latitudes and longitudes in the A^ln-i 
Akbarl^ carries no w'eight, for such a table may 
Iia\e been composed fiom older sources. 

On the other foundations of Shapur I, which 
w'ere called after his name, comp, the article on 
that king, in addition to which it may be remaiked, 
that the town of Shapur according to the 

Farstiama (p. 63), was situated in Khiizistan, near 
al-Ashtar. 

Bibliography'. (Besides the authorities 
quoted in the article): The articles D r a t i n u s 
and Granis in PaulyAVissowa, Kealcnz.'^ (v. 
1668; vii. 1815); I.e Strange, T’/zf’ Lands oj the 
Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 259 — 263, 267; Barbier de 
Meynard, Dkiionnaire . . .de la Perse.^ p. 142 
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A JoH>-ney ihtotigh Persia. Armcfiia and Asia 
Altn.v . . . in the rears iSoS and jSog, London 
i8i2k p. S5 sqq..^ 375 sijq.\ C. A. tie Bode. Tra- 
z-els in Lniistan and Arabistan., 1845^ 206 

Flandin et Coste, Poyaye en Perse., Pari^ 1S51: 
Relation dii Vovayc\ ii. 248 S( 7 q.: M. Dieulafoy. 
L'a^t antique de la Perse., v, l\<) sq.. PI. xviii — 
xxl: Sarte and Herzfeld, hanisihc Pclueltefs^ 
1910. p. 213 sqq.\ PI. xl. — xlvi 


lire H.NEl' 


[See ^hari'a.] 

SHARAB (a., plur. beverage. 'I'he 

collection.^ of trailitions deal with two subjects in 
the chapter on A^nila'. beverages and the l.rw.s 
to be obseried in drinking. Here we only deal 
with the laltei as the foiiner ha.s been dealt with 
in the .article KHamr. 

blessings should be uttered before and after 
drinking [Abu Da'ud, AAtriba, bab 21 ; Darimp 
Ati/ihi. bab 3; Ibn Hanbal 1 . 225, 284; lii too, 1 17). 
The cup should be held in the light, not the left 
h.md. The Piophet of God said; “When one of 
you eats, let him eat with the right hand and if 
he drinks, he should drink with the right for 
.Satan eats and drinks with the left hand” (.Muslim, 
AAiribii^ trail. 105; cf. io6j. 

Upinions differ on the ijuestion whethei it is 
peimitted to diink standing. On the one hand there 
aie a laige numbei of utterances which lepiesent 
this attitude in drinking as foibiddeii (e.g. Muslim 
AAiriba, trad. H2 — 116). ’ 

On the other hand Tbn 'Abbas says that he 
gave the Piophet Zemrem water and that he drank 
it standing (.Muslim, A^riba,ix&i.. 117 — 120). 'All 
abolisherl any misgivings on this point by saying 
that he had seen .Muhammad drink standing (e.g. 
Ibn Itanlial, i. loi «/.). 

It IS further consideied forbidden to drink out 
of the mouth of tlie water-skin (cf. Abu ba ud, 
AAinba, liali 14) ,,r to liend the latter inwards to 
dimk (Ibn Madja, Asjiyiba^ bal) 20): but this is 
also allowed (Tirmitlhi, Arriba, b.ab 18). 

In drinking one should not lap like a dog 
(Ibn Madja. AAiriba. bab 25) or blow 01 .snort 
on the drink (.Muslim, AAtnba^ trad. 121- .Abu 
ba ud AsJinba, bab 16, 20); on the other hand 
one .should inhale and exhale the breath (Abu 
b.rud, AOinba, bab to; Ibn SaM, Tcib.iiru, ed. 
Sacha.i, i/ii. 103) and not drink the whede at one 
draught (Aim bamd, TahUra, bab ,8). If one is 
diiiikmg in company the cup should be passed to 
the rioht {I’.iikhari, SAarh., bab i). 

1 he knowledge of these matters distinguishes 
the believer from the infidel. The latter “diinks 
m .seven .stomachs, the former in one” (Malik 
Mmvatla, Si fat al-Kabf bab to). ’ 

quadats - (A. J. Wensi.nck) 

SHARAF ai.-DIN, 'Ai.I Vazi.i, Persian 
poe, and historian, hoin a’t Vavd, was 
he compamon of bhah Kuklr and more particu- 
larly of h,s son, Mirrr Ilu.ahim .Sultan (d. S38 = 

Ma 4 1435) I" 846(1442) Mirra Sultan Muhammad 

appointed governor of 'Irak ‘Adilnw 1 

, c- , Aitj.inii summoned 

him to Kumm and treated him as one of his 

councillors. Ihis prince having rebelled in 850 

(1446—1447), Sharaf al-bm, suspected of heiL 

nvolved in the plot, was saved from execution 

Mtrza Abd al-Latif. son of Ulugh Beg, who brought 


him to Saniarkand. .Sultaii Muhammad, \\ ho became 
lord of I^ura>an after the death of Shah Rukh. 
allowed him to leturn to Vazd (853 = 1449 — 1450b 
where he died in 858 ('1454). He was buried m 
the ^arafiya madrasa, which he had built in the 
villa-^e of Taft. 

In 828 (1424/1425) he wrote the hbtory nf 
Timur under the title Zafar-X Cune.^ in a vigoroin 
style, on material> apparently taken from an nn- 
puhlijvhed work with the same title wiitten b\ 
Nizam al-l)in Shami by Tirnui's orders in 804 — Sob 
(1401 — 1403), of which there is a unique M.S. 
m the British Museum. This history was translated 
into French by Pens de la Croix (1722) and from 
French into English by J. Darby (1723) The text 
has l)een published without the preface in the Bi- 
bhotheca InJica (Calcutta, 1887 — iSSS). He also 
composed under the takhallns of ^arab a treatise on 
enigmas, another on magic squaies, a commentary 
on the btirda of Husin and various poems. 

B i b I i a q r a p h V Khondemir, Habib al-Siya> 
lil/iii, 148: Dawlat Shah, Tadhkira. ed. Browne. 
P* 37S — 381; J. von Hammer, Geschichte d. 
schon. Redck. Pen..^ p. 284; Rieu, Pers. Catal, 
Brit. Mus.., p. 173 — 175; E. G. Browne, //LV. 
of Pers. Liter, under Tartar dominion^ p. 183, 
362— 365. _ _ (Cl. Huart) 

al-SHA‘RANI, a nisba by which several indi- 
viduals are known; it is usually derived UoVi\.^cZr 
“hair*’ and is applied to any one with a strong 
growth of hair or with long hair (cf. al-Sam'ank 
Kitdb al-Ansab^ G.M.%.^ fob 334h, 2; Wright, 
Arabic Gianimai i. 164c ); in the case of the 
liest known bearer of the name, it is a nisba 
from a place like the form also found, indeed more 
frequently, al-^\'rI\vI (which has however a diffe- 
rent origin: Vollers, Z.D.yf.G.., 1890, p. 390 sq ) 
l>ut came to be interpreted as above. 

I. Anu 'l-Mawahih (ideal also AuU 'ARI' 

at.-Rahman from hi.s son; his family still existed 
in modern times) ‘^AiiDALWATtliAli B. Ahmad (d. 
907) B. Ai.r B, Ah.mad b. Muhammad b. Mls.X 
I:. Mawi.ay b, Lvud.a.llah al-ZuuhalI (Sultan 
of Tilimsan) a. 'Ai.T al-ANs.Tri al- 

MlSkT; a famous Sufi, born 897, lived in Cairo 
from his early youth and died there in 973 (other 
dates given are wrong). Since 1188 his favourite 
mosque beside which he is buried, has borne his 
name. He earned his living as a weaver, fie be- 
longed to the ta/Iki 7 founded by ''AU aLShadhili 
(d. 656: Biockelmann, G.A,L.., i. 449, N®, 29, 
and the article ai.-shadhilI) and himself founded 
aBTar'tka al-Sha^razriya (cf. Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Fqqvptians., 1899, p. 252; 
Imt not mentioned in Kahle, Islam. ^ vt , p- 
*54)- Among his Sufi teachers the most important 
was ^Ali al-f^awwas (d. after 941), whose ma- 
djdlis he attenrled for ten years. A number of 
othei teachers are mentioned by him in vari<jus 
works, e.g. in al-Bahr al-mawrud., al- Dj azvhar 
ai-masun zva I-Si/r al-markiim and in the LatPif 
alMman'.^ a full list of the shaikhs whom he 
knew and whose lectures he had attended is given 
at the end of his Tahakdt. lake many Sufis he 
had to endure persecution but was successfully 
in overcoming all hostility. 

His liteiary activity was mainly concerned with 
mysticism, but he also dealt with learning, generally 
Kuranic sciences, dogmatics, fikh, grammar, and 
medicine; further we may mention his Tabakat 
of the Sufis and an autobiography (^/.atifif al- 
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A list of his writings is given in Brockel- 
mann, ii. 336 sqq. (anti supplement, p. 71 1); on 
that list the following conections and additions 
are now made: qa and b') al-MlzTin amya 

and al-Mtzan al-ktibra are identical, also printed 
('airo 1276, while al'Mizan al~Khidrlya is a synop- 
sis of the other woik; 8) in the title also ft 
Mukhtasar al~Futuhat al-makkiya. a synopsis of 
this entitled : Mukhtasar Lazvakih al-A/r.var^ prepa- 
led in 1166 by Hasan b. Salih h. Muhammad 
al-Pudghundj^twI (Berlin, 3046); il) printed 

Cairo 1306 on the margin of 2j: 12) full title 
Taniuli al-Mu qh arrJn fi. 'i-Karn al-'a^hir ^ald md 
L'ldlaju fih Snia/ahum al-tdh2r\ 13) in the title 
aKo Ma^rifat in place of add Berlin, 

X". 3101 ; 14) read aFA?nviir ol-kudstya^ in place of 
L ra'dhh al-Anwd> aUkuds'iya fi \^BayTu{\al-^Uhua 
al-Miihauimadiya^ piinted Cairo 13 1 1 on the margin 
of 44); iS) also a Berlin, N®. 3780 : 

21) also printed Cairo 1332; 22) in the title in 
place of ^ald Fatdzvd also fi Mafiakib. the mar- 
ginal edition Cairo 1304 rather has 23): 35) read 
t: ^llm Kitiib Alldh \ 37) read al-Talabbus^ printed 
'’airo 1279; 40) lithographed Cairo 1276; 43) in 
the title also al-Sddat al-Akhydr.^ also called al- 
Tahakat al-Kubrd.\Aso printed Cairo 1299. w'hilelhe 
marginal edition Cairo 1311 rather has 14); 44) aBo 
printed Cairo 1321; 47) IVasdyd al-^Anfin (cf. 
Berlin, N®. 3183); 48) Mufakhkhufi al-Akbad fl 
I>a}dn Mazvddd al-hijtihdJ\ 49) Laivd ih aF 
hJuidhlan ^ald kuU ma?i lam ya^mal hi ' l-KtiFan^ 
50) Hadd al-Hnsdm ’^ala man azt-'ijjab al-Amal 
(■! d-!iham\ 51) al-Tatabbu^ taa d-FahsAald Hukm 
aUIlhZim idhd k^dlaf al-Xasjy^ 52) al~Bitruk al- 
thawdtij- li 'l-Basar fl ^Anial al-Hau'dtiJ \ 53) 
Tanblh al-AghbiylF ^ald Katra min Bahr 
al-Awliy"^ \ 54) al-Diirr aFnazun fi ^L'lum <;/- 
Kitrdn aXazim\ 55 ) al‘Manhadj al-miibin fl 
l'>aydn Adillat al-Miidjtahidin^ supplement to 2l)i , 
56 ) Kitab ai-Iktibds fl ^Ilm al-Kiy7is\ 57) Mu^- , 
ta^ar Kawd id aFZarka.^l^ extract from the work 
of al-Zarkashi (d. 794) quoted in Brockelmann, 
h- 91. NO jg^ 2; 58) MinhZidj a/Af'usiil i/d 
llni ai-UsTd^ a compilation from the Commentary 
of al-MahalU (d. 791: Biockelmann, ii. ii4i A'o. 
23) on the Djam^ al- Dj awamZ fi ''l-Cfd of al- 
bubki (d. 771 ; Brockelmann, ii 89, N®. 14* * 
^nd c) and the glosses uf KaniM al-Pio b. S\li 
^aiif (d. 906; ibid, ot) on this commentary. 

Al-^aVani was a comprehensive and honest 
scholar of wide education but uncritical and highly 
''iiperstitious. His tiemendous exaggeration of his 
own value is an unpleasant feature in him: he 
Usually boasts of his own works that they were 
pioneers and nothing similar existed on the parti- 
cular subject. In his autobiogiaphy (no. 44), which 
he significantly calls M^utakih nafsih'i^ under a 
pretence of being humbly grateful to <iod for 
having endowed him with wonderful gifts of mind 
and holiness, he tells us the most remarkable things 
about his wondeiftil qualities, his intercourse with 
^'t>d, the angels and the prophets, his ability to 
uoik miracles, to ascertain the secrets of the woild, 
Hut the honesty, uprightness and enthusiasm 
p his character, his championship of justice, 
umanity and toleration, his sinceiity and the 
'ankness with which he holds up the modesty 
? 'he Christians and Jews as a pattern for the 
liima , and finally his high respect for the 
tgnity of womanhood all make an exceedingly 
tavouiable impression. 


Besides his intellectual iiiijiortance, which must 
not however be over-estimated, he owes his far- 
reaching influence on the Muslim world to his ex- 
tremely prolific pen, writing in an easily intelligible 
form, which has contributed to the popularity of 
his works. Ilis books were alieady popular in his 
life-time and are still very highly esteemed as may 
be seen from their numerous reprints. In spite of 
his insistence to the contrary there is haidly any 
originality in them; in mysticism especially he 
simply repeats the ide.is of Ibn al-^Aiabl [y. r.]. 
N®. 8, for example, is a synopsis of his al-Futu- 
hat al-makkiya^ N®. 1 1 a synopsis of S, \v itli 
reference to passages from the Fiituhal itself. 
N®. 9 an explanation of the verses of the FutuJuit^ 
N®. 10 a defence of Ibn aI-"ArabI; he tells us for 
example in N®. 2, that he has used the terms used 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi and not those of other .Sufis. 
Al-ShaVani endeavoured to bung aliout a synthesis 
of .Sufism and Fikh in his person and was therefore 
in no wise hostile to the Several of his 

writings show this, notably, X®. 7, 21, 2S, 48 — 51, 

55—58- 

Cf. Brockelmann, ii. 335 stjq. (where further 
literature is given) and Haji Khalfa, cd. Fliigcl, 
Index (Vol. vii.). p. 1145, X®. 5446. Edition of 
N®. 2) by Flugel in Z 1S66, p. i sqq,. of 

N® 16) by Kremer in J.A., 6, xi., 186S, p. 253 
n/i/., of N®. 43) by Horten, Bdtm^c zur Ktnnlnis 
Jis Orients,, 1915 - P- 64 sqq. (cf. Massignon, 
Hallaj^ p. 393, N®. 19): brief synopsis of N®. 44) 
by Flugel in Z.D.M.G., 1S67, p. 271 sqq. Bio- 
graphy in the Taradjim of his pupil '.-Mid al- 
Ka'uf b. Tadj al-'^Arifin al-MunawI (d. 1031: Brockel- 
mann, ii. 306, N®. 13). 

2) AbB Muhamm.xi> al-P'aiji. b. Muham.m.mi is. 
Ai,-Mi:sAiYm 11. Zuii.MR b. VazId b. Kms.xn b. 
Babij.an (the Persian governor in Yaman in the 
time of Muhammad): a traditionist who travelled 
widely to collect traditions: he also studied with 
the Kufa grammarian Ibn al-A^rabl (d. 231 : Brockel- 
mann, i. 1 16, X®. 6); learned Kur'an leading with 
Khalaf (d. 229: Noldeke, Geschichtc desQe>ans\ 
p. 291, X®. 9; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat^ Vll/ii. 87; al- 
Sam'ani, fol. 77 l>, 30) and heard the lectures of 
Ahmad b. Haiibal (d. 241; 7. t'-); he did not 
however obtain general recognition and died in 
282. His epithet which he received from his habit 
of wearing his hair long, was tr.insferred to his 
descendants, hts son At:u Bakk Muh.ammi-.ii .\t.- 
B.miiaki and his sons .-Ybi: 'i.-H.asan Ism.v II (d. 
347) aiid .\Kt: ’l-Hasan Muhammkh ai.-TlsI. A 1 - 
Sam'anT, fol. 334®, 2—12 and loib, 12. 

3) .A.BU ’i.-Abbas Ahmad b. Djabak b. Muham- 
.\IAD B. MarzCk b. Bus I AN (this should perhaps 
he the reading of a meaningless word in al- 
Sam'ani; cf. [usti, [rardsches Naiiienbiich, p 74) 
B. Farrukh ai.-Azi)I al-DiurdjanI: Tiaditionist, 
who studied under Shu'aib b. al-IIabhab (died be- 
fote the middle of iith/viiith century : Ibn SaXl, 
vn/ii. is) and others. Al-Sam ant, fol. oo 4 ^i 14 ui- 

4) Thirteen further individuals with the same 
nisba will be found dealt with in the following pass- 
ai.es : A'ltabat-J-i/irist, ed. Flugel, p. 7,1-1; al-S.rmAni, 
fol. 334 ^, i^sq.s FUuist, p. 314, 2 ,,; al-Sam'.ani, 
fol. 334'>, 13 sq. (cf. Ibn SaM, VIl/ii. 51, 78); 
ibid. 28 sq.\ Massignon, .Al-HalUiA p. 80, 735; 
ibid. p. 333; al-SamYmi, fol. 334'’, 17 - =3 i ‘hnl- 
„3_..2.s (re.id 371 for 372): ibid. ,6 sq \ (cf. Rrockeb 
niann, i 334); al-Djami (cf. i., p. 1055), Aalnhat 
nt-l'/is, X'®. 298 (Calcutta 1859, p. 205, turkish 
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Conitantinopel 1270, p. 181); AMwardt, l'c>- 
ziiclinis dt! arabischen Handschi tfun lieilin^ x. 
s. V. al-Sha'rani. (J. SrilAOHTJ 

al-SHARAT ■ from the Latin sat a through 
the Spanish skn is the term applied by certain 
geographers of Muslim Spain to the mountains 
which stretch from the east to west in the centre 
of the Iberian Peninsula. The best delinition is 
given by Ibn I’adl .Allah al-'Umari. Accnriliiig to 
this author, the mountain range called al-Shaiat 
stietches from the coiintij behind Madinat Salim 
(MedinaLeliJ to Cuimbia. This term therefore de.s- 
ciibes the mountains now known under the names 
of Sierra de tluadarrama (.\r. 3 Vadi l-ranila -). Sierra 
de Gred.os and Sierra de Gala in Spam and Serra 
de Estrella in Portugal. In the lime of al-ldiisl, 
howevei, it was applied only to the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, to the noith of Madrid. The geographer ' 
Abu 'l-l'idah quoting Ihn Sa id, described the moun- 
tain system of the centre of al-.And.alus under the 
name of Ijjabal al-ShSra. According to him, it 
divided the peninsula into two well marked divi- 
sions. the north and the south. 

.\1-Idnsi, in his description of al-.Vndalus, gives 
the name of al-Shaiat to one of the twenty-six 
climes of this country, the twenty-second in his 
classification; this region, which embraced all the 
Sierra do Gu.adai rama, included the towns 01 Tala- 
vera de la Reiiia, Toledo, Madrid, al-Fahmin, 
Guad.ala)ara, L'cles and Huete. 

I'lbho’^faphy. ul-ldnsj, .Si/,;/ } 

ed. and tran-l. Ilozy and de toocjc. Register; i 
Ahu 1 -hida, T'akxi’ttfi ttl-bitldri/i^ eel. Reinaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1S40, p. 66 and 167; E. 
F.agn.rn, F.xttitits utcjtis t'chtiijs iiii AIiT^fiicb\ 
Alger 1924, p. 93 and index sub ach-Ch.arat; 
E. Saavedra. La G/os;tafia de Espaua ihd F.dtisi. 
Madiid iSSi, p. 48; J. Alemany Bolufer, La 
Jc la Penlttsula Ihitua en hs escritot cs | 
arabfs^ ds. la Rivista del Centro de Estndios ! 
Llistoneos de Granada y su AViV/c, vol. X, Granada i 
1920. p. 3 — 4. (K. LEV!-PROVt.N\Al.) ' 

SHARDJA, name of three places in 
Arabia: I. Shardjat al-Kaiis, a port on the 
coast of the V a m a n , where there were 
storehouses for the durra which w.is shipped to 
Aden; the native town of Siradj al-l)jn ‘.Abd al- 
Latif al-Zabidi, the famous grammarian who taught 
in Cairo and died in 802 a h. (1399 — 14007. 
2. A place near MekUa. 

3 - A port on the Pirate Coast, on the 
Persian ( lulf between ‘‘Ifman and Bahrain. 

E I bhoyrap hy. Ilm Ifawkal, A’./P.-d., ii. ig; 
•aj-Mukaddasi, It. G.A.. iii. 53. 69, 86, 92; Ibii 
Khiird.vdhbeh, B.G A.y\. T43; al-Va%ubi,/).G..-I., 
317- 319- \akut, MtCdjam. ed. AA'ustenfeld' 

"riHa’Du"''' COI.INJ 

^ARH ( A ), opening, commentary; 
^Aaraty means to enlarge, expand, open, then to 
explain, comment upon; laArJh.^ dissection of 
Dodies, analomy. 

I. I he word ihat h wa,s taken as the title of 
.^ura xciv. of the Kurban, as the first verse is : 
ilave we not opened, expanded your hearth” A 
egend has grown up round this verse. Muhammad, 
while stiU in the arms of his nurse, had his chest 
opened by two angels, who took out his heart 
and 'eplaced it after washing it. This is why it 
is called the “opening of the heart”. 

stndief on a work which is being 
udied m different branches of knowledge; next 


come the glo'j^es, hZi\hiya. The greatev part of tiic 
famous treatises or poems in Arabic and Persian 
literature have had commentaries written on them: 

Commentary on the Mu alUikat (Aiahic poetu •. 
on the Mathnau'i (I’er-sian poetry); on the 
(law); on the Alfixii (grammar); on Ilaiiri, phihi- 
loj^y: on astrunumical treatise^; the great,, mihiU, 
and little commentaries on Aristotle by Averroe.-'. 
P’or the commentaries on the Kur'an, a s]>eGia’i 
word is usetl, (dfsir ['pv.]. (CAKk\ liE 

^ARI A ( ) also MlAk^ (originally inhnitivc). 

the road to the watering place, the clear path tj 
be followed, the path which the believer has to 
tread, the religion of Islam, as a technical teim. 
the canon law of Islam, the totality of 
Allah’s commandments (also used as the 
teim for a single commandment = kukm^ the pUual 
ikaiaM' ■= ahkUm^ which is also used as identical 
with ^a)td)\ which was also used f.-r 

custom and later became obsolete, is synonymous. 
Mia) i IS also used as a technical term for the 
Prophet as the preacher of the but more 

frequently it i-% applied to Allah as the law-gUer. 
Masjiiu' is what is laid dowm in the tJia)fi-). 
Anything connected with the canon law', or an) thing 
in keeping with it. or legal is called sJia)''L Shat^l 
IS also used in opposition to hissi (“purely sen'^ible"): 
the former means the outward perceptible actions, 
which Come under the cognisance of the law: the 
latter, all those in w'hich this is not the case ami 
So they have no significance in the (oflet 

and acceptance are, fi>r example, in concluding a 
bargain, in other circumstances hissi). Si- 

milarly sJiaA and hukm are in contrast to hakiM., 
the actual relations, from w’hich those created by 
the law may be divergent. 

The technical use goes back to some passages 
in the Korean: xlv. 17 (of the last Mekkan period; 
on the dating cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Gcschicht^ 
Qoa/is.^ i. 58 S(jq,^ and Orimme, Mohammed.^ ii. 
24 “Then we gave them a ^arfa (a path 

to be followed) in religion; follow it and not the 
widie.s of those who have no knowledge”; xhi- 
II (the same period, peihaps somew’hat later): 
„lo you he hath prescribed the religion 'Oi 

which”, etc.; i})id 20; “ . . . . gods, who have 
l>rescribed a religion for them w'hich 

Allah hath not approved”; v. 52 (Medina, perhaps 
of the first Medina period) : “To every one (people) 
of you, we have given a shiAa (a path to be 
follow'ed) and a niinhadj (a clear path).” Here 
ihai'Ta and shiAa aie not yet technical terms. 

An old definition of .^arf'a is given by Tabari 
on Kur^'an, xlv. 17: the ^ari'a comprises the law 
of inheritance { faiZdid)^ the //(r^AApunishments, corn- 
mandments and prohibitions. In the later system 
by shatt^a and din A are understood Allah s 
commandments relating to the activi- 
ties of man, of which those that relate to 
ethics are taken out and classed together as lidai' 
(cf. ADAV., At^LAK). Fikk (along with the sciences 
of tafsi) and haditji and the ancillary sciences) 
is the sciltnce of the darfa or the (cf* 

hkh) and can sometimes be used as synonymous 
with it, and the usul al~fikh are also called 
al-skar^. According to the orthodox view, the sjiarta 
is the basis i^mandia^) for the judgment of actions 
as good or bad, which accordingly can only come 
from Allah, while according to the Mu'tazila [q.v*], 
it only confirms the verdict of the intelligence 
which has preceded it. 
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The <ha>fa (as /he/, /« ea Avv;«wj regulates only 
the exTernal relations of the subject to 
-VllSh and his fellow-men and entirely ignores 
hi, inner consciousness, his altitude to the /'//,»/ 
internum. Even the nlva (intention) which is te- 
.luiied, for example in many religious exercises, 
implies no impulse from the heart Ihe ^a/ia 
clem.inds and is only concerned with the fulfilment 
of the piescribed outward forms. The the 

Ic-eal ludgment of actions based on ami the 

mdiciah verdict {kuiitr) which is only concerned 
with the external circumstances, aie in contrast to 
the conscience and religious feeling of responsi- 
l.litv (iiiyUna. tanazzuh) of the individual andhis 
inner relation to Allah {ma bainahu -mahaum llan) 
Reimious minds like al-rdiazali therefore protested 
against the over-estimation of the legal point ot 
\?e'v and the fakih'^ themselves say that it is not 
siiftkient simply' to fulfil all the conimandnients of 
the tiurfa. With this is connected the P'^sition 
of the sjiayfa among the Sufis [t-v.], for which 
cf. !. Goldziher, Vorksungen uber den Islam , 
165 sq,]. and R. Hartmann, al-Kusehairh Darstel- 
:i,n; des Siifilum.e, 72- 102 sq. ^The law is a 
biarting-pomt on the path of the Sufi; on the one 
hand, it can serve as an indispensable basis for the ' 
fui ther religious life, which the fulfilment _of^ Ute 
law has to intensify (s/iarfa = am/' bi- 
c.l-n!<Tidlva = “commands to follow the pfdh o 
recognition”, and hakika = mnskahadut al-tubuny a, 
‘ilirect vision of the divine” form a oorreate 
p.air), on the other hand, only as a symbo 'ca 
parable and allegory, finally even as superfluous 
and even dangerous forms which one has to cast 
ofF entirely (cf. ma.l 5 matIya). 

The knowledge of the s/iarfa was originally 
obtained directly from the Kor’an and rtaduion 
(hence, as already mentioned, the sciences of la .■>> 
and liadifk belong to the f/ib)', but later among 
the Sunnis (in contrast to some Hanbalis, tie 
Wahhabis and the ghfis) no one was considered 
'lualified to investigate these sources independently 
(cf irgTiHAri, takUd). The knowledge of the Ska/ 1 a 
is authoritatively communicated to later generations 
through the system of AVW,, which has been worked 
out to the most trifling details, and the 
of which is ultimately based on the infa 1 e 
'iil//ia‘-. No orthodox Muslim can e^cape it, while 
for example the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad did 
so (cf Jslam.^ xiv. 271, 275 ) ^nd modernism does 
(cf e.g. for Turkey : A. Fischer, Cbersetzn/ig umi 
Textc alls dcr netios/zianische/t L/teratur . do.,^ us 
do- reli'^iosen Refcrvihe'ii'eg^if^S 

Muhiddin. DU Kulturhezmgung im mode/ nen 7 t‘r- 
kentu/n-. for Egypt: '"All ‘Abd al-Kazik. al-lslam 
va-CsTil al-H/tk///., Kairo 1344: f®*' 

■Ameer Ali, The Life and Teaehi/igs of Moha/nm^, 

do., The spirit of Isl&//i', M. Earakatullah, I he 
Tkilafet). 

A result of the development of the tikh a.s 
been that there is no codification of the law in 
the modem sense nor can there ever be ' 

especially; Snouck Hurgronje, Ve/'Spreide Gesi i/f 
len, iv/ii. 260 siqq.f At the same time the kikh 
hooks, especially those of later date and recognisei 
as authoritative in wide circic.s (by id///''af ^ee 
practically “law books” for the orthodox Mu-laii; 
in them he finds Allah's tha/'Pa expounded m the 
way in which it is binding on him, and accon mp 
to the particular //ladhhab which he follows while 
the KoFan and Hadith may have no more value 

Thk Encyclopaepia of Islam, IV. 


for him than ed.fying literalure. But it is not 

■ evervone who is able himself to ascertain from 
the fikh books with sutiicient technical knowledge 
how the law affects particular cases: the laity 
lather require instruction from experts. This is 
done through fat/ca/, (legal opmionsj and a scholar 

■: who gives fat-xas is therefore c.illcd //lufti. 

Allah’s law is not to be completely grasped by 
the intelligence, it is ta^ahbudi, i.e. man has to 
' accept It without criticism, with its contradictions 

■ and its incomprehensible decrees, as w.suoin into 

■ which it is impossible to enquire. W e must not 

look in it for causes in oui .P"°: 

ciples- it IS based on the will of Allah which is 
bound' by no principles, therefoie evasions a.e 
considered as a permissible use of means put at 
one’s disposal bv .Allah himself Muslim law which 
has come into being m the course 

. the interworking of many factors, which hard 

■ Iv be exactly appreciated (cf. Bergstvksser, Ish 
. XIV 76 sqq.\ has always been presented to 

'■ 'followem fs something elevated, high above human 
\Som, and with justice in - f- “ “ 
locric or systematic has little share m it. . 

■ enquiry into the meaning of the divine laws so far 

■ as AUdh himself hxs indicated the path of en 
quiry is also not prohibited. There is therefore 
frequent reference to the deeper meaning and 
suUability ihikma) of a law. But one 

guard against placing too much stress on such 

theoretical considerations. , iii,w” 

For this verv reason the .fiar/ a is not law 
in the modern sense of the word ^ 

" “.“isr £ * 

L not inimical to Islam. On_ly one "ho has a 

I lions of a juridical ? Muslim point of 

' are absolutely simi ar ™ felt* that the foTnier, 

, view (nHhough t ;s of course ^eh that 

■■ the so-called of the numerous 

I with .Allah), and t is ‘ , through the Fikh 

, .egulatiotis tried matters, which 

1 books regarding the - ugads of the two 

i »• «'>■ - 

! roam ^ f oold and silver vessels, 

I rost.umentx, us^ .hooting for 

the relations of the - ■ things, clothing and 

wagers, the copying of "'‘"S'""'!,; -phe funda- 
I ornaments for men am .RAjri'a was 

i ntal tendency affairs 

I tbEe and leeal considcr.itions were only secon- 
of life 2.nd 1 j, / X p, svsteniaUc division 

, dary (cf- Tw-rgstrasser, lO- 

; of the SAa/‘ formally into dbadat 

I sometimes ^ ^ ^ ,nVa//uilat (civil 

! (pumshments), 

I .and legal ni- '/ heme laid on this. Ak e 

j without woik^d out among the 

^ Tt urn "-aL al equally formal division 

5 d onrl logically carried through to its con- 

3J 
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elusion into ^ibadat^ ^ukud (legal matters affcciing 
two parties). Ika'at (legal matters atiecting one 
part>), ahkdf/i (the remaining laws). 

Among the early generations of Muslims, no 
unanimity prevailed as to what were the main 
duties of Muslims. Muhammad himself had laid 
special weight on the salat (ritual woiship). zakat 
(chant)) and Jcziiv// (fasting). Many furthei regaulcd 
paiticipation in the djihad (war for the faith) as 
one of the fiist duties of a Muslim, a \ie\v still 
held among the I^^aridjis. The Mahdi Muhammad 
Ahmad al>o adopted the djihad as one of the main 
duties as revised by him (cf. Isia?2i^ xiv. 285). 
[ 1 he Shi U regard recognition of the imamat as one 
of the main duties]. But according to the view that 
has come to prevail among the Sunnis, Islam is 
based on five pillars {arkdn^^ sg. rtikti)'. ^ahada 
(the profession of faith), salat^ zakat^ had/dj (pil- 
grimage to Mekka), sazL'm (fasting in the month of 
Ramadan). The profession of faith is not dealt with 
in the Fikh books. Questions connected with the 
cieed were so numerous that the teaching of the 
first pillar soon became a special branch of study, 
the science of kalatn. The other four arkan are some- 
times classed together with (ritual purification) 

as the five ^ibadat. In the traditional arrangement 
of the iikh books, which is already the ha^is of 
the oldest books that have survived to us, but 
legaiding whose origin, which must be eailierthan 
the formation of the modein madhtuth s and pro- 
bably belong to the second century, nothing is 
definitely known, the first five chapter', are alwavs 
devoted to these five "-ibadat^ usually followed by 
the following subjects in succession; contiacts. in- 
heritance, marriage and family law. criminal law, 
wai against unbelievers and attitude to unbeliever^ 
generally, laws regaiding foiid, sacnfice and killing 
of animals, oaths and vows, judicial procedure 
and evidence, liberation of slaves. 

All the prescriptions of the diai fa arc not to 
be taken as absolute commands or prohibitions. 
In many cases it is regarded, fiom the leligious 
point of view, only as desirable or undesiiable to do 
or permit something. Finally the law also regulates 
actions which it neither recommends nor condemns, 
but regards vvith indifference. In keeping with this, ihe 
folhnving five legal categoiies {al^ahkUm al~khavisa) 
are distinguished: (i) ‘•duty” {fard) or e- 
cessary” (laad/ib: cf. below), i. e prescril>ed 

actions, the performance of which is obli- 
gatory, whose performance isrewaided and omis- 
sion punished: of the fuither divisions of fard 
{zuad^tb), the most important is that into fard^ain 
fa?d kijaui (cf. Fakp). a similar division beincr 
made in the following category: (2) meritorious 
Kmandiib “recommended--, ninna „onla:ncd custom" ; 
Isunna in this meaning is not to be confounded with 
the ^siwfia of the Piophet", one of the nuilal^fikh, 
although these two senses arc connected; some- 
times, however, the meaning of as quality of an 
action did not remain uninfluenced by the other one] 
^de.irahle”, or danla -volunta.) 

ca r;!r performance of such .1 

llert latau'Xuu) actions the neglect of which 

performance of which is 
regarded; (3) permitted or indifferent 
{mu ah- ,arely dji'i.- cf. below), i.e. actions the 
performance or neglect of which the law leaves 

"I'.eh neither reward nor pu- 
nishment is to be \ ^ 

(makruh\ il (4) reprehensible 

\makruh\ i.e. actions which although not nunish. 


able are ilisapproved of from the legal point oi 
view; the latei ^afi'^is further distinguish a mil- 
der form of niakruh^ the khtlaf al-awlZis^ “diverg- 
ing from the path that is nearest"; 
correspondingly theie l'^ also an auda „that which 
lies nearer” which lies between what is permuted 
and what is meritorious; (5) forbidden [haram, 
also malizur)^ i.e. actions punishable by Allah 
Something the law approves of is called vizt- 
this may \i\t J'ard^ sunna or aivla'^ the turn 
is sometimes used for „permitted‘’, so as to in- 
clude “the reprehensible”, i.e. what is not delini- 
tely forbidden. There are still further subdivl^ion^ 
and grades in the categories mentioned (cf. .uuk 
Ilurgronje, Vet'spr. Geschr.^ Register, s.v. Katego- 
riecn; Tj. de Boer, Dc Wijsbegeerte in den hlitn. 
Haarlem 1921, 33 sq. and the works on the i su:. 
cf. the art. Uspi.). 

The reasons which lead to an action being 
classed under one of these categories may be of 
the most varied kind and here there is a wide 
field for difference of opinion iikhtilat') among 
jurists. What one party considers absolutely foi- 
hidden or an absolute duty, the others often regard 
as reprehensible or meritorious or even indiffereut. 
Here, however, the catholic tendency of Lslam 
makes itself felt. Thus it may h.appen that some- 
thing is considered sunna by one rnadhhab simpl) 
because the latter is unwilling to differ too nnuli 
from the view of another .school of fikh, which con- 
sulers it a duty. That the same action accoiding 
to ciicumstances can be sometimes forbidden, 
sometimes reprehensible, sometimes permitted, suine- 
times meritorious, sometimes a duty is generaby 
recognised. 

At the same time actions from the point oi 
view of their legal significance in civil life are 
classed as: sahih^ “valid, right”, opposite “in- 

valid”. and fasid^ “wrong” ; dja'iz^ “valid, pei' 
mitted” (to be strictly distinguished fiom the 
meaning of dja‘iz given above); but both meanings 
have the same root and the former is the older; 
cf. Bergstrtisser, loc. ci£,\ opposite gh air dja 
“invalid, not permitted”; nalidh “legally valid . 
opposite ghair nafidh ; lazim^ ivTidjib “binding 
(also in 'ivadjih the two meanings are to be 
distinguished, as to the sense, the above mentioned 
is more original ; whether this is the same case m 
the application of the word as tei-miniis tethnuH 
may be doubtful), opposite ghair luzim. ox zca'Jjn'- 

etc., divisions which are not mutually exclusiv e and 

whose histoilcal relations and the relations of 
concepts behind them to one another and to th*- 
five categories still require explanation. 

In the first thirty years of Islam the same in- 
dividuals may be said to have possessed the know- 
ledge of the legal presci iptions to be enforced 
and authority in the guidance of the communit,'- 
namely the companions of Muhammad; there was 
therefore little danger of utterly impractical ideas 
forcing their way in. After the coming of die 
Omayyads, however, the representatives of die 
leligious and juridical ideals lost their position of 
authority, and this continued to be the case the 
early '^Abba^uls being to some extent an exception 
Ihey then began — being no longer so bound 
by re.ilities — to take a pleasure in developing 
their doctrine of duties in an ideal direction in n 
W'ay which became more and more irreconcilable 
vvith practical life. They were particulaily ardent 
in constitutional law against any abuses, without 
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rejaul to persons; but they also sliowed a labbi- 
nical turn for dialectic in continual new deductions 
and in stating casts. Thus a mere learned body 
developed the school out of the council of the 
hist Caliphs. It was only after many fruitles*^ at- 
tempt.'i to legain power that the piuU'^ became 
iC'igned and concluded a kind of truce with the 
t'.mpoial powers, a truce which is nut laid down 
in any document, the terms of which are nowhere 
expressly formulated, but which was observed by 
both sides under the pressure of circum^lances, 
they obeyed it in practice, retaining full liberty 
to censure theoretically, and thus we find every- 
where laments about “the present age” and warn- 
ingi against “the princes of this world*’. The latter 
in their turn recognised the law in theory and did 
not claim for themselves the right of legislation in 
the held of sJiarfa^ but when they thought fit, 
put the latter practically out of action by regulat- 
ions in a contrary sense {kanun\ cf. below). This 
did not prevent them when they wished to be 
con''idered particularly pious, from sometimes — 
usually at some one else’s expense — enforcing 
one or another regulation of the especially 

penal laws, but without themselves fulfilling the 
demands of the s^arfa or being able to do so. 
Cne must not imagine too sharp a line drawn be- 
tween the influence of the schools and the power 
of the state. This is particularly evident in the 
office of the religious judge who is at the 

‘^ame time a state official (cf e.g Ainedroz, y. -Ah 
^ 1909, p. 1138; 1910, p. 761 ; 191 1, p 635; 

1913: p- S23 ; Bergstrasser, Z.D.M.G.^ 1914- 
P- 395; Marguliouth, 191O1 P- 307> 

Finally there was only left to him public woi* 
''h'p, the law of marriage, family and inheritance, 
vows, in part also pious foundations ), all 

fields which in the popular mind are more or 
IG'S closely connected with religion, and in w^hich 
thv di^ri'a always prevailed. So far as circum- 
stances permitted, sins in the proper sen^e did 
act so much come under his consideiation. as for 
example, invalidity of contracts, yet the religious 
chaiacter of the separate sections of the sha)ta 
\\as variously emphasised from the first (cf. Berg- 
stusscr, Islam^ he. cit^. In the field of commercial 
aw, practice therefoie went its course unencumbered; 

y the sharVa never really prevailed. Constitu- 
tional and criminal law, law' lelating to war and 
taxation and all the more important suits regarding 
property w'ere more and more appropriated by 
tic temporal power and cases were settled liy a 
inixturc of arbitrariness, local custom ('ada\ cf. 

^o\\) and a feeling of equity, and latterly also 
according to laws on the European model. Thus 
everywhere in Islam, quite independent of western 
^ twofold legal practice has giown up, 
ich may V)e called the religious and the tem- 
poral. It is true that with the coming of the 
a. new wave of appreciation of the 
even in practice sets in, which found ex- 
pression, for example, in the office of Shaikh 

[q. V.] and ultimately in the codification of 
^ 0 7 nedjeiie [q.v.]; but even here we do not have 
t"^ ^^^forcement of the ^arl^a\ according 

the shari^a even the medjelle is illegal and the 
^cuiporal jurisdiction continued to exist in this 
se a so. This period is not only long past (cf. 

^ 'vords quoted above on Turkish moderni.'.m). 


ent‘ is being made to drive the ^ayTa 

ife y out of public life even out of the spheres 


ic^erved to it hitherto and European codes have 
been bodily adopted (cf. the articles in the Oy'iente 
and in the Reziie du ^Moide Musiihyian), 
Of the impo>sibUity of enforcing the sha/ ra 
under prevailing conditions the /■jklh'i themselves 
. were quite aware under the pressure of the facts. 
Even their truce with the temporal power was 
based on a recognition of this. To brand almost 
all Muslims as sinneis or heretics, because they 
had continually to break the law, if they were 
; not prepared to withdraw' from the world entirely, 

, was not feasible; on the contiary. these things 
, had rather to be taken as arranged and even 
willed by Allah. Thus the skari'a was rendered 

■ actually powerless in so far as it could not be 

\ enforced in practice; the way was even pointed 

I out to evade its rules; appeal was made to the 

; principle that necessity breaks the laws ; it was 

j emphasised that one does not become an infidel 
; by breaking the law, but only by doubting its 

eternal validity. The conviction that the Muslim 
I community would steadily become coirupted till 
i the coming of the Mahdi and that the breaches 
' of .Mlah’s commands, which had been deduced in 

■ the course of development, would still increase, 

'■ were expressed in traditions which were invented 

and even put in the mouth of the Prophet as 
' prophecies; these conditions weie thus sanctioned 
as a fulfilment of his prophecy. To sum up, the 
law in the convinced opinion of the fakih'i them- 
; selves is intended only for the ideal community 
! of the early decades of Islam and for the time of 
' the Mahdi ; this was a confession of the im- 
! potence of the pious in face of the circumstances 
! of the age. The shatfa^ essentially academic in 
character, has at the same time always been a 
considerable educational force and is still ardently 
studied; in spite of al-Ohazali's advice to the 
contrary, it is still regarded in wide ciicles of 
! Islam as the only subject of true learning. But as 
I It was held up as an unattainable ideal and be- 
cause the doctrine of the infallibility of the ijjmTr 
together with the conviction of cessation of the 
forbade any divergence from what had 
been foimerly customary, it has become quite 
ngid ; the jurists are opponents of all progress; 
even yet many piescriptions are still emphasised 
which only referied to the early Arabs and can 
have no longer any practical significance even 
for the most orthodox Muslim of to-day. 

The heads of the law which are of jrractical 
importance for the Muslim (not regarding the 
later developments in Turkey) have already been 
mentioned; the following notes are now added 
and it should always be remembered that there 
may be considerable differences in detail in dilter- 
ent periods and countries and that stiictness and 
slackness in following the prescriptions of the sAa)f a 
have nothing to do with the degree of intolerance. 
Even in ritu.il and the leligious duties in the 
narrower sense, which mean most to Muslims, 
ignorance and gross neglect is never general, but 
iTeverlhelcss throughout the whole Muslim world 
there is iierceptible a stiiving to perform some at 
least of the main .obligations as closely as possible. 
The usages especially, by which Muslims are e.x- 
ternally distinguished from members of other cieeds, 
are m general very closely observed and considered 
very important even if they are not quite in accor- 
dance with the letter of the law, while, on the 
other hand, many religious obligations imperative 




in theory are i;enerally quite negleote.!. In the . 
Ia« relating to marriage, families and inheritance, ; 
which usually can be quite closely followed in ; 
practice, we have already the limitations enforced 
by Wa [q. v.] or S/i/, the local customary law 
that has existed from time immemorial in the 
different Muslim lands. The other parts ot the law- 
have no practical significance although eveiy whet e j 
and in every period we find conscientious, piuus 
men who endeavour to take account as far as 
possible of the teaching of the shari'u even in 
commercial aft'aiis; but here the 'aJa eveiyvvhere 
outweighs the rules of the rAiiifit, although accoi- 
dmg to the fikh books the former only has binding 
foice in cases' where the law definitely refers to it. 
Bat this low estimation is not quite in keeping 
with the position which the bzifu had m the history 
of the .ihai'fa. Muhammad himself allowed the 
Aiab '(ii/a's to remain, so long as no uniform 
regulation was necessary or the 'fii/u’s did not 
conllict with his piinciples. He only laid down a 
few rules and the was to be in no wise 

deposed, although of course he did not lay down 
this as a principle. Islam then canted the .Arab 
'( 7 i/ii’s into foreign lands and even foreign mfu’s 
vveie at first partially lecognised to a far-reaching 
extent; later this doctime was given up in theory, 
although the '^aJa always retained great influence, 
as the /nX-i/i's have continually himcntcd; even the 
recognition of the ‘aJa as the fifth of the tisii/ ' 
al-f.kh was rejected. But ptihlic opinion knows only | 
the Wii; even the obligations of the law, which 
are actually observed, are ob'eived simply because 
they belong to use and wont, and in the Dutch 
East Indies, for example (apait from the theologians 
pioper), the 'Jifii is recognised among authoritative 
Muslim circles as being even in theory equal in 
every way to the <hayVa. 

The position of the Kajiun [q- v.] with regard 
to the iharta is similai to that of the Wa. The 


uKirmsthm Cmlz^s, § 15 — 17; do., lL;n 

tot lit kermis van de rnohammeiiaansJu- 


.15 16 ry.; c. Snouck Hurgronje, I'ersp eid: G\- 
's.hri/ten^ esp. vol. li. and iv. I, 2; do,, /' 1 
Islam in A. liertholet— E. Lehmann, Lzk, iid. 
der Kelpionsseschichte^^ 648 ryy. (695 n,'/. j .0' 
Cesetzy. I. Goldziher, Vorlesiingen w z, 
Js.'anP, 30 ryy. ; Art.: law in T. B. lluglie-, 
,4 nittionarv oj Islam. Also in the wuik, on 
the Csul [q. V.]. — -Add to the literature 
Taii-V : E. L bach and E. Rackovv, 11//.: w r. . ' 
m Xo! datnka (' (iuellen zur ethnologisthcn h - 
forschuns L, suppl.-vol. to Zeilschrijt J ui ■ 
Kiclitsioissensch.^ xl.) and the pertinent w i-s 
in the bibliography /t/., xiii. p. 349 -"/S'- 

(Joseph SrnAUiii i 


SHARIF (V.) (plur. ashrdf. sAurafa) -iioo.d, 
exalted”, the lOOt of which expresses the ide.i o. 
elevation and piuminence, means primarily a fre,- 
man, who can claim a distinguish e‘i 
position because of his descent fiom 
illustrious ancestor. s (cf. Lis. ''Ar.^ xi- 
sq.). It is of course assumed here that the nieru- 
orious qualities of the fathers are transmitted to 
their descendants The possession of several illu- 
trious ancestors is the requisite condition for a 
diaraf (also hasab) dakh»‘^ a “solid nol’ilii; 
(Goldziher, Mnh. Stud.., Halle a. S., 1898— i8qo. 
i. 41 sq.\ Lammens, Le Bcrccau de I Islam. Koine 
1914. p. 289 sqq.') Although m Islam the doctime 
— based on Kuran xlix, 13 “Verily the noble-- 
among you in the eyes of God is he that fear- 
God most" — of the equality of all Arabs an 
ultimately of all believeis grew up (Guldzibei. 
op. til., i. 50 rzu/., 69 rt/'/.), it never quite di'- 


geoealogy. 

The ask^'af were the heads of the proniioeii 
families, to whom were entrusted the administration 
of the affair^ of the tribe or alliance of town"* 


Word IS sometimes used in the sense of 
generally, however, it is ajiplicd to the (in part 
based on the ^ada) regulations laid d(»wn by tem- 
poral pnncf' of Islam; in this way kanunl is the 
opposite of ^har^i. The best known are the 
nlime of the tUtoman Sultans (cf. kanTnnamr; | 
KAIL at the end; to the literatuie given there 
add: WZ/jv, 156, p. 463 ; NO. 

p. 669 NO, 163—167, p, 1196.71/.). 

The collections of fat 7 cd\ from the P'lkh litera- 
ture along with othei sources fur ^Tuia and kd?iun 
are imjiortant for ascertainiug the actual practice; 
from the questions of those who seek fativas we 
see ill what parts of the law the people of a 
country are must mteiested, what heicsies and 
abuses aie most pievalent and what conditions 
arouse misgivings regarding their legality among 
pious lavmen. At the same time the (stratagem) 
literatuie has to be considered, which describes 
evasions of the law (cf. above) and deals fully 
With the actual practice; finally the documents, 
original documents as well as collections of forms 
and precedents {Shiout books, cf. miart), because 
in them more nonce is taken than elsewhere of 
actual practice. 

Bibliography’. Lane, Lexicon.^ s. v.; Dic- 
tionaiy of the Technical Terms used in the 

Sciences of the Miisalmans.^ ed under 

the superintendence of A. Sprenger (Bibliotheca 
Indica, Old Series), i. 759^4/^.; al-Tabari on 
Kuran, v. 52; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des 


cf. Ibn Ili^am, 5i/'c2, ed. Wustenfeld, p- 
! z. ; 295, 17 i al-Tabari, Akhbar al-Bn-^td 

ed. 1 eiden, i 1191 ; the Ashraj ofal-llira. 
ibid., i. 2017; the Ashrdf al-Kablf il*, ibid., ii- 5 -l^' 
17', the Aihidf \n Kufa, ibid., ii. 631 sqq. 
the Adij iif of Khura.san, ibid., iii. 7^1 ^ i 
Adirdf al-A'dd/im.^ al-Va'kubi, ed. Houtsnia, n- 
176. 8. d'he ashrdf regarded themselves 
anstiuciats {Ah/ al-fadl) with whom ‘’J;" . 

tiasted the rude and untutored masses ( 
utfahd\ akhissd') (al-Tabari, ii- 631, ?)■ 
also means a person of importance in contrast 
one of low social status {da^if.^ ivadf\ al-Bukhaii- 
Bad^ alAVahy b. 6, aBlJudiid.^ b. 11,12). In th'J 
sense the w^ord is frequently found in the o 
literature of Islam, e. g, in the very title o a 
Baladhurrs history. Ansdb al-Ashrdf and in chapte^ 
headings, for example in Ibn Kutaiba, Af^al^ 
Afdl al-Sdda 7 cu'/-Ashjdf CCydn al-Akhbar,^^ 
Cairo 1343, p. 332), in Ibn “^Abd Kabbihi f 
al faild.^ Bulak 1 293, ii. 29: Marathi 
207: Ash/df Kuttdb al-Nabi.^ iii. 3 *^‘ 
'BAshrdf., iii. 406: man hiidda min al-Afv fj 
and in al-Tha^alibi {Smli-dt al-Askmif^ Lata if 
Mctdrif.^ ed. de Jong, Leidtn 1867, P- 7 /)’ 
also L. Massignon, La l^assion d'aBLLallaj^ 

1922, i. 230, note 6. ^ 

In Islam under the influence of 
and the increasing veneration for the Pmp 1 
membership of the house of Muhammad became 
a mark of special distinction. The expression An 
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izI-Hait comes from Kur^n xxxiii. 33^ t “God ^\ill 
remove the stains from you, O people of the 
hou-e and purify you completely” which the Shl'ls 
a: plied to "’Ali and Fatima and their sons (cf. 
ahead)' al-Kumait ai-HasJiimJyat^ ed. Horovitz, 
I.cidcn 1904, text, p. 38, verse 30, cf. p. 92, 
67) by interpreting it through the well 
Known tradition of the mantle ( haJ'itJi al-kisa\ 
h. al-abif) also adopted in orthodox tradition. 
The explanation of the phrase as referring to the 
-women”, which is more in keeping with the 
context, said to have been put forward by Ibn 
TVhbas and ‘^Ikrima is found m some versions of 
this tiaditioD, in which Umm Salama is recognised 
b\ the Prophet as belonging to the Ahl al-Bait, 
The current orthodox view is based on the har- 


This special position of the Pjanu Hashim, among 
whom the Talibids are already celebrated by al- 
Kumait as aAuaf and saiia [op. cti.^ text, p. lO, 
I. 29, p. 56, 1 . Soj. led in the later ^Abbasid 
period (about the ivthyxth centuryj to a limitation 
of the title of honour al-^Jiarif, which is aho said 
to have been a lakah of T\lT (Muhibb al-Din al- 
Tabari, al-RiyZid al-nadiia^ Cairo, 1327, ii. iSS-j 
is) to the descendants of al-'^.-\bbas and Aba Talib. 
al-Tabarl (iii. 635, 6) also mentions the ashrap as 
a special group alongside of the Banu Hashim. 

In al-MawardI {al-Ahkam al-sultamya, ed. Enger, 
Bonn 1853, p. 165, 7) the a^raf are divided into 
Talibiyun and ''Abbaslyun. Fiom the literary history 
of the second half of the iv^h (xth) century we know 
of the two brothers al-Sharlf al-Kida and al-Sharif 


nionising opinion, according to which the term 
Ahl al'Bait includes the Ahl al-^AbTi^ i. e. the 
Prophet, '^AlT, Fatima, al-Hasan and al-Husain 
a> well as the w’omen of the Prophet. But even 
the Wbbasids relied on the verse of purification 
and therefore we have the counterpart of the 
hadifJi al-kisd^ which includes al-'^Abbas and his 
aona in the Ahl al-Bait, 

Ahl dl~Bait is given a still wider interpre- 
tation in a veision of the so-called hadifh cl- 
tlLjkiilain^ where the term is referred to those to 
'\hum the sharing in Sadaka is forbidden; among 
such are definitely mentioned the A 1 'All, the Al 
the Al PjaTar and the Al al-'Abbas. Ac- 
cording to this, the Ahl al~Bait includes the 
Talibids and '^Abbasids, historically the most im- 
portant families of the Banu Ha^im. Cf. the 
article ahl al-bait and on the traditions just j 
mentioned al-Makrlzi, Ma^rifa^ f. 103b sqq.\ al- I 
Sabban, ATt/, p. 96 sqq.\ al-NabhanI, ^aiaf^ 6 1 
•yy. ; Eammens, Fatima^ Rome 1912, p. 95 sqq.\ | 
Strothmann, Das Staatsrccht der Zaiditin^ Strass- ; 
buig 1912, p. 19 sq,\ van Arendonk, Dc Opkomst ' 
hit Zaidietische Imaniaat in Yerncn^ l.eyden, ■ 
P* 65 also the articles al and Ttra. 

The clan of the Banu Ha^im was put in 
the forefront by the editois of the Sira of the 
Prophet. God’s deliberate choice after a gradual 
process of elimination of families finally selected 
the Hashim as the family to produce the Piophet. 

A tradition which occurs in several versions 
uins as follows : The Prophet of Allah said: 

Allah chose IsmaTl from the sons of Ibiahlin 
^od from the sons of IsmaTl the Banu Kinana 
and from the Banu Kinana the Kuraish and from 
the Kuraish the Banu HaHiim” (Ibn SaM, I'abakat^ \ 
Sachau, i. 2). One of these versions con- ' 
c udes with the words; “consequently I (i.e. Mu- 
.'aininad) am the best of you as regards family 
the best of you as regards genealogy” (llm 
Abd Rabbihl, op. cit.^ ii. 247). Cf. also al-p^afadjl, , 
- a sini al-RiyZip fl Sh<^^h Shifd' al-Klidi ^Ixad^ 1 
-airo 1325 — 1327, i. 429 sqq.^ chap, on the Shafaf | 
0 the Prophet; al-Nabhani, p. 37 — 39. | 

lo al-Kumait who lauded the noble blood of 
I rophet in exuberant language {^op. cit.^ text, , 
?• t4^ 1. sqql) the Banu Ila^im are “the 
s of splendid nobility” (ibid., p. 5, 1. 14), 

'' ct are granted “a pre-eminence over all men” ^ 
Ih* show' kinship with i 

s Prophet was thus an important claim to Aiaraf ' 
^ • also al-Baihaki, al-Mahasin wa ' l-Masawl^ ed. j 
' chwall)q Giessen 1902, p. 95 sqqy^ al-Hasan and 
? , were regarded as the noblest by birth j 

-.^a^alibl, op, ctt.^ p. 5I sqql). I 


al-Murtada (cf. Brockelmann, G. A. Z., i. 82J. Ac- 
cording to al-Suyutl, Bis. al-Sulala al-Zainablya^ 
\ f- sq. (= al-.Sabban, p. 112 sq.) the name al- 
; Sharif was used in the eailier period {al-sadr al- 
' aioival) of all who belonged to the Ahl al-Baiy 
whether a Hasani, Husaini or ‘Alawl. i. e. a de- 

■ scendant of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya or of an- 
! other of Alps sons, or a DjaTari, 'Akili or T\b- 
' basi. He points out that in the chronicle of al- 
. Dhahabi [q. v.] we often meet with titles like al~ 

\ Sharif alAAbbdsl ^ al-Sharip alAAkili ^ al-ShartJ 

■ al’Djafaru al-Sharlf al-Zainabt.^ which however 
I proves very little for the older period. The Fatimids 
I however, as he observes, restricted the name al’ 

Sharf to the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husain 
and this had remained the custom in Egypt down 
to his time. Although this does not seem quite to 
agree with the very brief note that he quotes from 
the Kitab al-Alkab of Ibn Hadjar (al-'^Askalanl) 
according to which al-sharif was used in Baghdad 
as a lakab of every 'Abbas! and in Egypt of 
e\ery 'Alawi, we may assume that the woid al- 
sharif m the strict sense was at that time applied 
only to a Hasani or Husaini. For, as al-Suyilti 
notes in another connection (p. 6 ajb^ al-Sabban, 
p. 190 .u/., similarly Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, al- 
Fataivl al-hadtfhJyd^ p. 124 sqqf a ivakf or a 
testamentary depoMtion in favour of the a^hraf is 
only awarded to the descendants of al-Ha^an and 
al-Husain for such depositions are decided by 
local usage ifurf) and according to the usage in 
' Egypt, dating fiom the Fatimid period, this term 
! was applied only to the Hasanids and Husainids. 

! In conclusion al-SuyuU observes that according to 
i the linguistic usage of Egypt the noble blood 
{shafdf) was divided into different classes, namely 
a grade which included the whole of the Ahl al- 
Bait^ another which contained only the Dhuniya^ 
i. e. the descendants of 'All which included the 
Zainabis, the descendants of Zainab bint 'All and 
also all sons of "Ali's daughters, and finally a 
still smaller class the ^araj al-nisba which only 
admitted the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husain. 

Among the historians the title sharf is first 
used for\he "Alids in the period of the dissolution 
of the 'Abba'^id empire, when the 'Alids were rjj- 
belling everywhere and attaining power in Tabaristan 
and Arabia (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 56 sq.). 

The case of saivid “lord” was similar to that 
of diarf. SdiyU means the master in contrast to 
the slave (cf. e.g. al-Bukhari, al-Ahkam., b. i, etc.; 
al-Tirmidhi, al-Birr^ b. 53'), and the husband as 
opposed to the wife (e.g. Kur'an, xii. 2$). Saiyid 
was also the usual name for the head of a tribe 
clan (cf. Kurban xxxiii. 67; Ibn Hi^am, p. 


or 
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295. i;}. who'e authoiity was ba-'ed mainly un 
personal qualuies like di^cietion (hi’m), h!ieralit\ 
and command of language (cf. Inn Kutaiba. 'I '.itn 
a/- dcdfdr. 1, 223 Si]q.\ G. Jacob, .I’tan:'- /v- 

duincnUbai^ 2 ed., Berlin 1S97, p. 223 
I.aramens. Le Bnaati ae Phlam. p 206 
Certain phjsical qualities are aKu said to mark 
a man as a saiy'ui (Ibn Kutaiba, /cc. iit.\ Me/. 
Die Renaissance ties Islims^ ji. 144). The Kuran 
praises the prophet Vahya as a shimJ (^111. 34). 
Saiyid may have become particularly Used as a 
title for 'Alids and Talibids at about the same 
time as ihar'ij. This detelopment was piobably 
not unaffected by traditions which describe al- 
Hasan and al-IIusain and their parents as fi;.”. ly.'jJ. 
The Piophet h recoided to ha\e said of al-IIasan, 
‘‘this my son is a sail id and perhaps Allah will 
bung about reconciliation between the two parties 
of .Muslims through him" (al-Bukhari. a!-Fitan. 
h. 20. 2, laqZi il ai-Saha: a. b. 22 : al-TirmiJhi. 

Manakib al-IJasan sva ' l-Ilusain. b. 30J. s\l-IIusam 
appeals in the Hadith as Saiud Si-dah Ai’ aj- 
Djanna, “lord of young men among the inhabitants 
of Paradise” (al-KabhanI, p. 64. .7 sq,,.) and along 
wjth his brother he is celebrated as Svu- 

/’ti/i etc. “the two lords of the young men" etc. 
fal-Tirmidhl, a/. cie.\ al-Xasa'i, M'lsi'is Amh- aR 
Mtdminin ^Ali b. Abi Taltb^ Cairo 1308, p. 24, 
26), while their mother Fatima is lauded by the 
Prophet as “mistress of the women of my (this) 
community” or ‘mistress of the women of the 
worlds ’. “mistress of the women of the dweller' 
in ParadLse {Saiiibat Aisa^ i nimatR and hadjuki 
Rimma, S. A'. aljAlamin. S. N. Ahl-Dyanna, cf. 
Ibn Su'd, Tahakat, viii. 17, . sqq.-. al-Bukhari, 
I-adatl al-Sahaba. b. 29; al-Xa'ah', op.iil., 234,7.; 
al-Nabhaiii p 54, 3477.). The Prophet is said to 
hate called .-\li Saiyid aid At ah ^[,d Saivid ul-Miis- 
limin and to have once .said to him’ “Thou art 
a saiyid in this world and a saiyid in the next” 
(Muhibb al-Din al-Tabaii, op. cit , ii. 177). In a 
terse in al-Baihaki, op. cit , p, 96. ,0. AAll 'is de- 
scribed as saiyid al-nas, but as a rule such expres- 
sions are only applied to the Piophet {Saiyid Wahl 
Ibn Sa'd, op. cit.. i/i. I and 3, ,'5; Saiyid 
al-hashar, Ibn .Abd Rabbihi, op. cit., ii. 246, 

In the beginning the term saiyid may have 
been first applied to those who pos'e-.sed some 
authority in their own .sphere In the gcneal.igic.rl 
''"’j, "5 Ilm Mtihanna. ^CmdcTt «/- 

T“l ‘6 fi Ansub Al Ain 'falib, mdnidual ‘ \lids 
are often described as saiyid ( Bumhay edition 
13 iS, c.g. p. 51 ,,, 52, 6.9,r6, 

'r’- b) AI-Dhahabi, 

al-Islam, MS. Leyden, 1721, f. 65a 

this title to the Twelver Imam ‘Ah 1>. .Muhannnad. 

e also find the combination al-Saiyid al-Sha,lf 

01 fice versa (al-.\uwairi, AViSiW a/-=.4;a/i Cair'o 
P- ; 77 , IG .al-lxhazrndji, aDCkud al- 
Luciya, Gibb .Mem. .Ser,, iii. 4, Leyden- 

cameTo ^ saiyid also 

came to be applied to Sufi authorities, saints and 
notable theologians, e. g. al-Sada (al-.Suf iya), al- 

c‘aho T<^l'al;at al-ALass, 

flhn llV-' h?'- ■’ "^5, 3 ): “l-Sdda al-Adiim 

(Ibn Hadjar aLHaitami, al-Ratayol al-hadujnya, 

fn al Shala" ■ / ‘Y'," (f-'equently 

AUiyar, Cairo 1315;, became very ponul'ar for 

ST, sTrcs.1 

by the slave in addressing his master. 


Like a!-saiyiJ came in many Mu'hin 

liiuU li> he a;>plietl only to HasanuL am! Hc- 
'•amaU. Tlui> m Ha^Iramavst their u^ual title is 
(Snouck Hur^ronje, Virspr. Gt.c/uy 
163) To jiul^e fiom al-i^a/radji (t>y^ t/V,. 1.315, 
passim) 'hdt'if wa-s 111 his day the u^ual nan’e 
for them, now accotdini; to Amm al-Rail.T’ 1 
(Mtiluk Lil-^.-l>dl\ Lairut 1924, i 92. note i, it 
is jiz.M /./. In the Hi<ijaz it was the custom to c:h 
ihnij only those Ha*,anids whose ancebtor> ht.l 
lived m Mecca and to give the name sdixia nn!. 
to the Husamidn. Lut the Meccan taIk^ of the 
Giand Sharif as saiyidafia and the lattei 
the members of his family the title saiyid -^nou:-: 
Ilui'i^ronje, Mekka. i. 57: do., Verspr. Gesd , 
iii. 163. V. 31, 40: al'Nahhani, p. 41). The nan;-.' 
saiyid and nnr (ar/ilr') used in Persia were aLo 
current in Turkey and India (Chardin, Vsyay.. 
ed. Tangle-,. I’an.s 1811, v. 290; J’Ohsson. T:- 
blcan di r empire cthoman. Paris 17S6 — 1S20. . 
70: J. von Hammer, Des csmariischen Reichs Staa'.- 
veyjassiin:y u. Staatsi cr-valliiui;, Vienna 1S15. 1 
39S: [a'far Sharif-Herklots, Islam in India ce : 
(danun-i-lslam. new ed. by \V. Crooke, Loivh..;: 
1921. p. 26—28). Along with the title sa\.' 
Liaual in the Malay Archipelago we aUu i.nd 
in Atjeh the honorific habib (beloved) aLo UijI 
in Arabia fSnouck Hurgronje, The Achchnr.. 
* 155 )- 

In the 'Abbit>id period, the Ashraj\ L\]>b 5 '‘id' 
and Talibid.", were usually under the authority 
a nakib '•marshal of nobiluy” chosen by them. 
The history of thi'. office has so far lieen h 
investigated. That it already existed undei th.- 
I maiyada a^ von Kremer {Culliir^eschichte d, Ch uh h 
unter den Chalifen. Vienna 1875. i. 449, note i' 
.sup[)o>es from Ibn I^aldun, al^Ibar^ Bulak 12 ^ 4 * 
ii. 134, 5 fiom below, is very doubtful as the 
passage quoted is probably corrupt (cf. al-Tabari, 
ii. 16. ult., 17, i). The two branches of the 
P-anu ILaHinn were from the first probably unf*er 
a marshal as was the case about 301 (913/9^4'- 
(bXiib, ed. de Goeje, p. 47, lo). Vet we find iikii- 
tione<l in al-Taban (iii. 1516, 5) in the year 250 
(864) as administrator of the affairs of the Talibi-b 
( ya/a-iK-ttl/tl arnr al- 7 'l) ^L'mar b. Karadj (al-Kukh- 
khadji) whf> apparently was not a Ilashimi. dh- 
L-\Iid 'All b. Muhammad b. Dja'far al-Himmam 
who died in 260 (873/874) was 
(al-Mas'udi, Murlidj al/Viahab^ Paris lS6l — 

''‘k 33 ^)- Perhaps at this date there were in the 
larger towms as at a later date, marshals of the 
nol)les, who were under a grand marshal (nay 
iiInukabTi'y, In general theory it was the dutv 0. 
the nakib who had to possess a good knowledge 
of genealogical matters^ to keep a register ol 
nobility, enter births and deaths in it and 
examine the validity of alleged 'Alid genealogiC' 
(cf. theieon, 'Anb, p. 49 sq.^ 167) He had t" 
keep a watch on the l)ehaviour of the adtjaJ-, t" 
restrain them from excesses, to remind them to de 
their duty and avoid anything which might iujCi'c 
their prestige. He had also to urge their chuni'. 
especially those on the treasury, to endeavour to 
prevent the women of noble blood from niakui;^ 
mesalliances and to see that the wakfs of the 
adiiap weie properly administered. The chml 
nakib had other special duties, including certain 
judicial powers. Cf. al-Mawardi, op. cit., p- ^*^4 
sqq.\ von Kiemer, op. clt., 1 448 sq.\ Mez, op.^d ■ 
p. 145, sec also the aiticle nakIb. 
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The green turban which became usual as ' is, desirable for the ai:i/^ 7 /(al-Katlan!. p. 98 below, 
a mark of the as/ira/^ especially in Kgypt. owes ' cf 95). Other authoniiC'. like to insist that green 
T'. origin to an edict of Sultan al-AshrIf Sha'ban is the colour of the garments of the dwellers in 
(764 — 778=1363 — 1376) who oideied in 773 ' Paradise (cf. Kur an win. 30, Ixwi. 21), and 
^1371 ^ 37 - 2 ) that the should wear a green . that it W'as the Prophet’s favourite colour (al- 

badge {s^u(Ai) fastened to their turbans to dis- ' Kattani p. 95 with references to HadiA). 
tinguish them from other people and as an honour , The green turban did nut became the general 
fur thoir rank (Ihn lyas, ai-Zuhu?\ Cairo , headgear of the Ashraf throughout the Muslim 

1311. i. 227; ^Ali Dede, Muhadarat al-Awail j world. In Arabia they raiely wear other than 
-d'd-Musamarat al-Au'd^ir^ Bulak 1 300, p. 85^; white turlians (Snouck Hurgronje, Vospr. Geschr.^ 
r) 07 \. Diet, dcs noms des vetements chez Us Arabes^ , iv/i. 63). The green colour was preferred in Peisia 
Am^teldam 1845, p. 308*, Mez, op. cit.., p. 59). | (Chardin, Voyages.^ Ice. at.)\ according to P. M. 
This edict which is commemorated by the poets ■ Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia^ London 
of the lime recalls that of al-Ma^mun which re- 1 1 902, p. 24, note 1, the saiytd is distinguished 
pla(.ed in Ramadan 201 (S17) the black colour , there by a blue turban and a green loin-cloth. In 
of his house by green, when he designated the India saiyid"''?, wear green ; they are therefore oc- 
Husainid ‘^Ali b. Musa al-Rida as his successor casionally called: sabzpusk'. ‘•green-robed” (JaTar 
icil-Taban, iii. 1012 sqP). The Ilasanid Muhammad Sharif-Herklots, op. cit.^ p. 303). According to al- 
ii. r>]aTar al-Kattani in his treatise on the turban 1 Nabhani (p. 42 sql) the green turban is not a 
‘^yil-DPd>na li-mcArifat ahkam sunnat al-irnama.^ mark of noble blood in Constantinople. It is worn 
Damascus 1342, p. 97 sq.') supposes that the there not only by learned men and students but 
de.'cendants of TAll and Fatima henceforth retained also by artisans and street merchants, especially 
green as their colour, but confined themselves in in winter as it does not show dirt so quickly, 
practice to wearing a piece of green material on ' On this account many askraf are said to avoid 
the turban. This, he thinks, fell into disuse in the colour green. 

time, until Sultan Sha^ban revived it by his edict. Ac- ' Those of the Prophet’s blood aie also dis- 
couling to the work which is quoted tinguished in other ways according to orthodox 

by al-Kattani, the wearing of an entirely green views. For example the sharing in the sadaka 

turban dates from an edict of the Pa^a of Egypt , {zakdi.^ q. v.) is forbidden them. The Prophet is 

al-Sai\id Muhammad al-^arif (cf. in al-Ishaki, Akh- j recorded to have frequently said of the sadaka: 
bay al-Cival fi-man tasarrafa ft Mtsj min Ay- ■ “It is the filth of men (cf. Kurban, ix. 104) and 
bub al-Dii:oaA Cairo 13 1 1, p. 164 infra) of the year | permitted neither to Muhammad or the family 
1004 (1596): when he had the kisiva for the (< 7 /) of Muhammad". The legal authorities differ 
Ka'ba exhibited, he ordered the ashyaf to come on the question whether this rule applies not only 
before him, every one wearing a green turban, to the Banu Hashim but also to the Banu I-Mup 
Al-Suyuti observes that the wearing of this badge ; talib and the clients of these families, and whether 

is a permissible innovation (^bid^a miiKiha') wliich j aUo free-will ofierings {^sadakat aUnafl. s, al- 

no one, whether a duiyij' or not a ^haitf can be ■ taiatoivti'^ are included under it (abNabhani, 
prevented from following, if he wishes to do so, ' p. 33 sqqS). 

and which cannot be forced upon any one who , The sons of Fatima have the privilege of being 
washes to omit it, as it cannot be deduced from . called “sons of the Prophet of Cod and thus 
the law. At most it can be said that the badge ’ having their descent traced directly to the I ruphet. 
was introduced as a distinction for the ashUf: | They are theiefore frequently addressed as Ihn^ 
it IS therefore equally permissible to limit it to ; Rasul Allah, from the work of al- PabaranT 
Die Ha^anids and Husainids or to allow it to the ' sayings of the Prophet are quoted in justification 
Zainabiya also and to the still wider circle of the ■ such as: “All the sons of one mother tiace them- 
remaining 'Ahds and the Talibids. An endeavour selves back to an agnate, except the sons of 
is made to connect this custom wdth Kur an xwiii. 1 -atima, for i am their nearest relati\e and theii 
59 in which some scholars see a suggestion that ’ agnate" {iValiyukum -a'adJsabatu'htm. Cf. Ibn 
learned men should be distinguished by iheii H.idjar .abUaUami, (//-/drAztof p. 123, 

dress, for example, by wearing long sleeves or 1 24 sqq.\ al-Nabhani, p. 48 sq.). ^ 

by the winding of the" tailasan. st) that they may ■ From the fact that the Ahl al-Bait are the 

be readily recognised and hommred for the s.xke ' noblest in descent it results that the 

nf learning (al-Suyuti, f. 5-' — 6-''. complete in .al- members of the family have no one of equal birth 

babban, p. 189 sq' abbreviated in Ibn Hadjar , to them {knf'). According to al-Suvuti {f. 3a sq., 
J^l-IIaitami, aUFatawi al-hadJthiva.. p. 124 and al- cf. al-Sabhan, p. 1S8; cf. Ibn Hat^ar al-^aitami 
^^abhani, p. 41 sq.). With regard to the Koranic op. cit , p. 123, 31) it is a very old opinion that 
verse above mentioned, it should, according to al- the sou of the marriage o a ijaf ifa woman wi 
babban (p. 191)^ be held that the wearing of the : a man who is not a ikanf, is not a shaiij. As 

green badge or green turban is recommended for al-Sabban, p- ^ 9 ^-, points out t eie are many 

the a^raf, and blameworthy fur others than they, ■ however who consider him a sAafi/. In practice 
because the latter by wearing it would put them- ' however marriages of a saiyid s daughter with men 
selves into another than their real genealogical cate- not their eciuals are extremely rare (buonck Hnr- 
g»ry, which is not permitted. On 'his account gronjc, The Aclu-lmesc, Leyden 1 906 i. 1 58 , do., 
according to al-Kattani, even the Maliki authorities ■ Versfr. Geschr.^ iv/i. 297 sY'/-', Mrs. .leer Hasan 
considered the wearing of a green turban as fo.- Ah, Oharatwns on the Musmlmauns oj Imha 
bidden to a non-sharif. With regard to a tradition with notes by \\. Crooke, London 1917, p. 4 r'/-), 
transmitted by Ibn Hanbal, according to which al-Sha'ranl (in al-NabhanI, p. 89 ) does not 

tbe Prophet on the day of resurrection is clothed . consider it seemly to marry the divorced wife or 
y his Lord with a green turban Shafi'i teachers widow of a ^artf . one may on y enter into 
are said to incline to the view that this headgear matrimony with a sharija woman, if he knows 
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he is in a position to afford her all that is due | 
to her, will obey her pleasure and consider him- j 
self hei slave. ] 

The following saying of the Fiophet iefer> ; 
particularly to the Ahl al-Bait\ “E\er> bond ol 
relationship and consanguinity [sabah 'ica-na.Mib) \ 
will be severed on the day of resurrection e\- ; 
cept mine”. They are therefore the only one-' ! 
whose relationship can avail them (^al-Xabhani. j 
P- 22, 30, 39 J,/., 47). I 

A weak tradition makes the Prophet sa\ ■ ‘‘ I'he 1 
stars are a security {anian) for the duelleis in | 
the heavens and my ahl al-Bait aie a secutity | 
for the dwellers on earth" {or ‘‘for my community"). 
According to the commentators by the ahl al- 
Bait are here meant the descendants of fattma. 
Their existence on the earth is a security for its 
inhabitants in general and for the community of 
the Prophet in particular against punishment or 
against overwhelming by “temptations" {f.lan). It 
is not the pious among them that aie specially 
meant heie; this distinction is solely based on 
their descent from the Piophet {al-unsjtr al-naunal) 
apart from any qualities, meritoiious or othernise. 
which they happen to possess as individuals. An 
allusion to this opinion is also sought in Kuran 
viii. 33 (al-NabhanI, p. 28 sq.. 30 and 47; cf. 
al-Sabban, p. 119 sq.\ Ibn Iladjar al-Ilaitami. 
al-Sdtaa'ik ^ p. 144 { al-BatutcI al-hatlJlhiva ^ p. 
122, II sqq.). 

None of the --Ihl al-Bait will suffer the punish- 1 
ment of Hell (al-MakrIzi, f. logh. al-Nabhani. i 
p. 21, 17 sqq.^ 33, 5 rji , 45) and “.Ml, al-IIasan, 
and al-Husain with their families will be the fiist : 
to enter Paradise along with the Prophet (al- 
Nabhanl. p. 48. n sqq.). 

The “sons of the Prophet of God” may iie 
ceitain of divine fotgivene.s.s and any wrong in- 
flicted by tlieni must be accepted like a dispensation 
of Allah, if pos.sible with gratitude. Ibn al-“Arabt, 
who takes^ the verse of purification in connection 
with Kuran xlviii. 2, in which the Prophet is 
promised pardon for his sin, observes, inter alia\ 
“It behoves every Muslim, who believes in Allah 
and in what he has revealed to lecognise the 
truth of the word of Allah: “Allah will remove 
the stain from you. O people of the house and 
purify you completely”, so that he may be con- 
vinced with lespect to evervthing done by the 
Ahl al-HaU that .Mlali has given them pardon 
lor it. It IS theiefore not fitting fur a Muslim to 
eriticise them, neither for what is not in keeping 
With_ the honour of tlnwe of whom God has 
testihecl that he has puiified lliem and removed 
the stain from them nor for pious works pcr- 
iormed by tliem, nor for good deeds which they 
have pei formed, but always to remember God's 
watching care over them {al-Futuhat al-Makklya 
Cano 1329, Chap. 29, i. 196, .3, esp.' 

19b, 31 sqq.^ cf. 197, Ml-,/,/.: in al-.Makiui, f. io8h 
Ij ry</.; in al-X.ibhani, p. II— 13. 76—79). ’ 

A Aiartf who has leceived luuU punishment 
or incontinence, taking intoxicating liquor or 
theft may l,e compared with an amir or sultan 
clear have become soiled but are wiped 

He is also likened 
of V however not deprived 

of his inhei.tance (ibn Hadiar al-Haitauii, - 

■20 sqq.\ al-Xabhani, p. 46) 

on rur^^'’ based 

Kuran .xUi. 22, i,here kurba is referred to 


lelatiunship with the Prophet (Ibn Biliik al-Hilli, 
Kji.iyi ;/ Wahx al-Mubin^ p. 51 S(jq.\ do., 
p. 33 Sija.\ al-Mcikiizi, f. 112^, 16 T-n 

Iladjar al-IIaitami, al-Saiva'ik ^ p. 104 jt/t/.. al- 
Shabraw i, p. 4 sq.‘. al-.'^abban, p. 96 andjY^y-- ^1- 
Xabhani, p. 72 sqq.'). It is farther pointed out 
that the conclu^ion of the tailiahhud [q. v.] con- 
tains a prayer for the A 1 Muhammad (Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haitanu, cn-SaiL'a il\ p. 143; al-Nabhani, p. 75 
beluwj. A saying attributed to al-^afi i [q. v.] is 
as follows: “O ye members of the house of the 
Prophet, love for you is a duty to God, uhich he 
has revealed in the Kur'an'". It is a great honour 
for you that any one who does not say the 
tasjiva [q. v.] over you has not performed the 
salat {op. cit.. p. 8S). There are furthei a large 
numbei of traditions, which urge this ad'eclion. 
repiesent it as a proof of belief, and promise 
in return for it the Aiafa^a of the Prophet on the 
dav of the resurrection and a heavenly lewaid. 
forbid signs of hatred and even describe the 
latter a^. infidelity (Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, ciU 
p. 141 sq.\ al-^abrawi, p. 3 sq.\ al- 
Nabhani, p. Si sqq.). 

Reverence and lespect ought therefore alwa\3 
to be shown to the ashrTif.^ especially to the pioa<^ 
and learned among them; this is a natural result 
of reverence for the Prophet. One should be 
humble in their pie&ence: the man who injures 
them should be an object of hatred. Unjust treat- 
ment from them should be patiently borne, their 
evil returned with good; they should be assisted 
when necessary; one should refrain from ment- 
ioning their faults, on the other hand their viitues 
should be lauded abroad; one should try to come 
nearer to God and his Prophet through the prayers 
of the devout among them (al-v^abra\vi, 7, 171 
sqq.). .According to al-ShaTani, one should treat 
a ^anf with the same distinction as a governoi 
or a kZult al-askar. One should not take a seat 
if a skof'if is w'ithout one. Special reverence should 
be paid to the sharlfa ; one hardly dare look ai 
them. Any one who leally loves the sons of the 
Prophet will present them with anything they wish 
to buy. Whoever has a daughter or sister to give 
in maniage with a rich dowry, should not refu'^e 
her hand to a Ann if even if he has no more than 
the bridal gift fur her and can only live from hand 
to mouth. If one meets a diarif or Aiarifa on the 
street, who a-iks fur a gift, one should give him 
what one can (al-Nabhani, p. 89 sqq.). 

One should not lefuse marks of respect even 
to a sjiarif whose conduct is contrary to the law 
{jZisik)^ because one knows his sin will be for- 
given him. This high esteem is his due on account 
of his pure origin {al-kunsjir al-tahi/) and /isk 
does not affect his genealogy (al-Nabhani, p. 45 )* 
If it is doubtful whether a man is a sliorij but 
there is nothing to object to in his genealogy 
from the legal point of view he should be treated 
with the proper respect. Even if his pedigree is 
not legally established, one should not assume he 
is lying without being absolutely certain on the 
point (Ibn Hadjar al-Haitanil, al-FatZiwi al-hadl.- 
tAiya^ p. 122, 27 sqqr^ al-Nabhani, p. 46). 'I'^ere 
are a number of anecdotes in which an individual 
who has been neglectful of respect to a 
who has initated one has been corrected m a 
dream by the Prophet or by p'aUma (al-Makrui, 
f. 144a, 1 1 sqq, • Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, al-Saiolt A-) 
p. 148; al-Nabhani, p. 45, sqq.). 
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The numerous saiyids and sharifs are represented 
throughout the whole Muslim world. Several fa- 
milies have attained ruling power for longer or 
■shorter periods, e. g. in Tabanstan and Dailam, 
m western Arabia, Yemen and Morocco. Other 
tainilies have e.xercised local influence but by far 
the great majority lived and live in poor circum- 
■stances. The genuineness of an ‘Alid pedigree has 
for long not been unassailable. The genealogical 
tradition has survived iu its greatest purity in 
western Arabia and Hadramawt. The family of 
Alaai s in Hadramawt, which has produced many 
notable jurists, theologians and mystics, regard 
only the west Arabian sharifs as their equals in biith. 

The saiyid, who distinguishes himself by a 
pious life, readily becomes reverenced as a saint, 
ills blessing is expected to bring good fortune, 
while his wrath brings misfortune. By vows and 
gifts It is hoped to secure his auspicious interces- 
sion and his tomb becomes a place of pilgrimage. 
On ^the much visited tombs of saiyids and saiyidas 
in Cairo cf. al-Shablandji’s work cited below. 

in the \ emen as in Hadramawt, the saiyid 
who is to be distinguished* there from the armed 
carrying a staff {^ttkkaz^ and rosary, acts 
as intermediary between two disputing parties. 
He also drives away the locusts and his prayer 
puts an end to infertility while his cuise makes 
It continue. Many saiyids are also visited for 
their healing powers. Reverence for the saiyid fre- | 
quently finds expression in presenting him with j 
lands (H. Jacob, Parftimes of Araby, London I 
P. 45, 173, I 

hot a fuller description of the sharifs and 
jaiyids and the reverence paid to them see Snouck 
Huigronje, AUkka^ i. 32 sqq.^ 70 sqq . ; on the 
'’'iU)ids of Hadramawtj who are also strongly re- 
presented in the Malay Archipelago and to whom 
e ong the founders of the sultanates of Siak and 
ontianak, cf. do., Verspr. Gcschr, iii, 162 sqq.. 
The Atchchnese, i. 153 sqq. 

history of the ^arifs who ruled in 
- ekka and the Hidjaz from the iv^h (xth) cen- 
tdl 1924, see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 

^ ^ article MEKKA (history); cf. also the 

in al-Batanum, al-Rihla Cairo 

— Iriformation on the families of 
m Arabia is given in A Handbook 
Akabia. ' 
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al-Da^udi al- 


^anfs of Morocco cf, the art. 

HASANI-, HUSAIN! , ^ 

Ha cf. art. india (Brit.) ii. 
ine genealogy of the Tali 

jn Ahmad b. 'All... lbn*Muh - 

asani, U, 7 idat al-Tnlib ft Ansab Al Abl Talih. 
■oombay 1318. ’ 

/fJ'J al-Nasa’i, KhasTiis Amir 
y Mu mi, tin \ 4 li 3. ,,og. 

jUlasan .... Ibn al-Ritrik al-Hilli, 
/ ' — ii Wahv al-Mubin fi Alanakib Amir 
rih I '3"; do., A'lV. alACtda, 

Ac .oonabay 1309; abMakrizi, Kildb ft/ii 
t ma yadjibu H-Al al-Bait^ min al-Hakk 

a man adahum.^ Leiden MS. 560, xiii. {CaL 
oi Arab..^ ii. 50); al-Suyuti, KisZilat al-Sulala 
ll heyden MS. 2326 {Cat. Cod. Arab.., 

- v’ al-Mayyii fi d-A/iadltli at- 

CL f fi al-Bait, on the margin of ai- 
al-Ithaf, see below j Ibn Pladjar al~ 


Ahl al-Bida' wa '‘l-Zandaka, Cairo 130S; do., 
al-Fataioi al-Hadlfhjya^ Caiio 1329; al-^abrawi, 
al-IihZif bi-IIubb a'l-Aihraj\ Cairo 1318; Mu- 
hammad al-Sabban- //u/ al-Raghibin fl Sirat 
o-l-d^lustaja iva-k dtia' il Ahl Baitihi a!~Tahirin, 
on the margin of al-Shablandji. Xuf al-Abfir 
fi Jifanakib Al Bail al-l\abi al-MulCdar, Cairo 
1322; \u5uf b. Isma'il ai-Nabhani. al-Sharaf 
al-tmdabbad li-Al Muhammad. Cairo 1318 j 
Niebuhr, Beschreihiin^ von Arabic}:, Copenhagen 
1722, p. 1 1 sqq.‘, E. \V. Lane, An Accounl of 
the Alanmrs and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, 3^0 ed., London 1S42, i. 42, 46, 
197, 2I0,_366. _ (C. VAN Arendonk) 

al-^ARIF al-RADI, Abu ’l-Hasan Muham- 
' mad b. Abi Tahir al-Husain b. Musa descended 
from al-Husain b. ’■Al! through Musa al-Kazim 
on account of which he and his brother ‘^Ali al- 
Murtada [q. v.] were given the family name al- 
Musawi. His father who was born in the year 
307 (919/920) was under Buyid rule in Bagh- 
dad Xakib of the Talihls, an office resembling 
that of a heralds'-college for the descendants of 
the Prophet through Lull’s wife Fatima. al-Radi 
was born in Baghdad in the year 359 (970) and 
appears to have been very precocious ; we are 
told by Tha'aUbi, his contemporary, that he com- 
posed his first verses when he had hardly passed 
the age of ten years. The earliest dated poem in 
his Diwan was composed in the year 374, when 
he was 15 years old. Tha'MibI, and the authors 
who copy him, assert that al-Radi was undoubtedly 
the greatest poet of the Talibiyin, peihaps even 
the greatest poet the tribe of Kurai«h had produced. 
If we lake the measure of so much inferior poetry 
Composed at that time, for the times were prolific 
in poets, Iha^alibl may be light, and w'e can- 
not but admit that some of his elegies upon 
friends have a touch of genuine feeling. The 
quantity of poetry composed by him in his short 
life is also remarkable, as his Dhoan filled origi- 
nally four volumes. al-Radi must have been of 
feeble constitution and he tells us himself in one 
of his poems that he began to show grey hair at 
the early age of 21 years. Several other poems 
tell u^ of his recovery from serious illness. Perhaps 
the anxiety for his father who fur a long time 
was imprisoned in Shiraz for some offence which 
I have been unable to elucidate, and the agitation 
in Baghdad due to the marked preference given 
by the Buyid amirs to the Shi'a and the conse- 
quent rancour of the Sunnis, may have contributed 
to undermine his health. His father had retired 
from the office of Haklb and al-Radi was honoured 
with the appointment to this impoitant office. 
Tha^alibi, and other biographers who copy him, 
state that he received this post in the year 388, 
but the introduction to the poem which he sent 
to Baha’ al-Dawla thanking him for his favour 
tells us that the diploma was sent to him from 
al-Ba?ra, together with the command to serve as 
leader of the pilgrim-carawan, and airived in 
Baghdad on the of I^umada I of the year 
397. The following year Baha^ al-Dawla honoured 
him further by conferring upon him the title of 
al-Radi by which name he is geneially known. 
Three years later in the month Dhu ’I-KaMa 401 , 
he received from the same amir the further title 
of al-Shailf. B.aha^ al-Dawla continued to confer 
other honours upon him and on Friday the of 


, al-SazvlZtk al-mtikrika fi T-Radd 'ala i Muharram 403, he was appointed Nakih over the 
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descendants of the Prophet in the whole dominions 
of the amir, bat m Djumada I of the same )ear 
he felt so seiiously ill, that his life was despaired of 
H.nveter two months later in the month Radjah 
he hud so far recovered that he was able to send 
another poem to Sultan al-L)awla who was then 
in Arradjan, where Baha' al-Dawla died in 1 )[U- 
inada II. His last poem composed in praise of any 
prince was a poem he addressed to Sultan al-Uawla 
in the month Safar 404 and the last dated poem 
in his Diwan is an elegy upon the poet Ahmad 
b. ‘Alt al-liatti who died in the month Sha'han 405. 
He himself died on Sunday moining the 6ih of 
Muharram 406 (26th of June 1016). His brothei 
All al-Murtada was so overcome with grief that 
he could not stay m Ba gh dad to attend his funeral 
and the wazir Fahhr al-Mulk said the prayers over 
his grave. He was buried in his house in the 
quarter of the -Aiibaris in the suburb al-Karkh of 
Baghdad. In the time of Ibn Khallikau the house 
as well as the grave had been demolished. From 
occasional references to al-Radi found scattered, 
we can foim the opinion that he was of an amiable 
character and broad-minded as is proved by his 
fiiendship with al-Sabi, whom he honoured with 
two elegies though he was not a Muslim, and 
even the reproaches of his brother on account of 
the first of these did not deter him from composing 
a second one in which he pronounces his giief 
even more. His poems as already stated are very 
numerous and w'ero collected by several friends: 
manuscripts are not rare and we actually have 
two jirinted editions (Bombay 1SS9 in one volume 
and Baiiut 1890/1892 in tw'o volumes). Both these 
editions are in alphabetical order; this is also the 
case in the two MSS. in the British museum (Add. 
19410 and .Add. 25750) consulted, except that in 
one manusciipt the Elegies are separated from the 
other poems. It is of value that both in the MSS. 
and the printed editions many of the poems are 
precisely dated and these dates have furnished 
some of the details of the biography, but as many 
poems are elegies upon eminent persons who died 
in Baghdad, these dates have addition.al historical 
value, dheie are poems for eveiy year from 374 
to 405 and a full analysis would require ton much 
space. In addition to his poems al-Raili is credited 
with two works dealing with the exegesis of the 
Kui an entitled ATiZ^ani ' l~Kuy''an (obscurities of 
the Kurban) and Mad^azLit aL-Kiir an (Metaphors 
in the Kui an), these works h.ave not come dc>wn 
to us. In his Catalogue of the manuscripts in the 
library of the Escorial, Derenbourg describes under 
No. 348 a manuscript of a work entitled Taif al- 
Kli'iyal as being by al-Kadi. Whether the error 
IS due to Htirenbourg or to the scribe who wrote 
the codex, there can be no doubt that this is a 
mistake. The brother of al-Radi, ‘Ah al-Muitada, 
certainly wiote a book of this title and another 
Ahd authoiq Hibat Allah b. al-Shadjari quotes 
m his J/amasa (Paris, MS. Arabe, No. 9257 fol 
96 recto) from the Ta!f al-KhayUl of al-Murtada: 
further in the introduction of the Escorial MS 
the author mentions that he had previously writ- 
ten a book on ‘•giey hair” (/ ' l-Shaib). This latter 
book we possess in a printed edition (Constau- 
tinople 1302) and it certainly is by al-Murtada, 
who tells us at the end that he finished it in the 
year 421 or fifteen years after the death of his 
rother aTRadi. We cannot possibly admit that the 
two brothers wrote two books with exactly the 


same titles and the same, or similar contents, ana 
we consequently have to attribute the work m 
the Escorial MS. to al-Murtada. 

Bibliography 'iha'^alibi, Vatiryia^ lUnia-.- 
cus, ii. 297 — 315, with many extracts u: hi' 
poems; Ibn Khalhkan. ed. Wustenfeld, p. 039* 
Cairo eJ., it. 2 : Vafid, Mit '(it al-Djirtan^ in. lS-20, 
Brookelmann, G.A.L.^ i. 82. — Poem-' by ai- 
Kadi are found in nearly eveiy anthology. 

(F. KrenK'A'.) 

SHARIF PASHA, an Egyptian statesman 
m the reigns of the I^edives Ismahl and Tauiih. 
He was of Turkish origin and was born in iS23 
in Cairo where his father was then acting as ka-yi 
'l-kudat sent by the Sultan. When some ten year' 
later the family was again temporarily in Cairi-. 
Muhammad kAl'i had the boy sent to the railiti’> 
school recently founded by him. Henceforth h:-? 
whole career was to be spent in the Egyptian 
service, ^arif was a member of the ‘•Egyptian 
mission'’ sent to Paris for higher education fcf. 
the article ^EDIVk) which included the futv.ie 
Khedives Sa^ld Pasha , TsmaTl Pasha and h\.i 
Mubarak Pasha. He then took a military couise 
at St. Cyr (1843 — 1S45) and served for some 
time in the French army until the mission N\a' 
recalled by ^Abbas I in 1849. 
years he acted as secretary to Prince Halim, th'ia 
took up military duties again in 1853 and at- 
tained the rank of general under Sa'^id Pafha 
During this period he was much associated ^^l‘h 
the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army. 
Sulaiman Pasha (de Seves), whose daughter ho 
married. 

In 1857 Sharif Pasha began his political careei 
as Ministei of Foreign AfTairs and he acted as 
deputy for the I^edive Ismahl when the latter 
went to Constantinople in 1865. He later filled 
in succession all the high offices of state. It 
he who in 1866 drew up the plans for the new 
Madjlis I^iyabi. 

After the inauguration of constitutional govem- 
ment in Egypt in 187S, three cabinets were foimed 
by Shaiif I'asha. Wlien in Februaiy 1879 Nubar 
Paslia’s cabinet (which included two European'! 
had been overthrown by the nationalist parliament, 
a constitutionalist movement was begun undei ^aril 
Pa^ha, the leader of which in Parliament 
'Abd al-Salam al-Muwailihl. This party drew up 
a plan of financial reforms., which was laid befuv'^ 
the I^iedive who in April 1879 entrusted pul'll 
Pasha With the fuimation of a cabinet compo^eu 
of purely Fgyptian elements. This new cainnOL 
(see the list of members in Sabry, p- i 53 i 
instituted a Conseil d’Etat and had a new organic 
law passed by the Chamber (promulgated on Juu'- 
14, 1879). After the accession of the l^edivc 
lawfik Pasha , ^arif Pasha’s cabinet was ic 
modelled., but the new government was not ''O 
national as the preceding. In August of the same 
year the new I^cdive refused to approve the 
constitution drawn up by the Prime Minister and on 
the i8*h of the same month ^anf Pasha reslgnc' 
and was succeeded by Riyad Pasha. Sharif then 
took part in the formation of the ‘^National Part) 
at Hulwan, which published a manifesto againd 
Riyad Pasha on November 4. Two years later 
after the nationalist military revolution of Sept* 
9, 1881, Sharif Pafka was the only statesman i'^ 
whom the military party had sufficient confidence 
to entrust with the formation of a new cabinc'- 
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fSv.pt. 15). ^arif then called together an assembly 
of notables intended to counterbalance the in- 
luciice of the military. This assembly met on 
Tec. 26, but the nationalists in it soon combined 
•.vith the military against the Khedive and his 
cabinet, who were thought to be too much under 
the intluence of the political and financial control 
by the Great Powers. Sharif Pasha was unwilling 
to co-operate with the Madjlis in the modification 
of the rules on the budget vote and he resigned 
m January 1S82. His successor was Mahmud Pasha 
Sami. On Aug. 10 of the same year, after the 
l^edive had taken up a definitely anti-^Arabi 
attitude, ^arif Pa^a again became Prime Minis- 
tei (Aug. 18, 18S2). He held this office after the 
defeat of 'ArabI and the English occupation but 
m the end came into conflict with the English 
cabinet and its representative, when they de- 
manded the evacuation of the Sudan, ^arif Pasha 
thought the evacuation a political and economic 
tianger to Egypt but he had to yield to English 
pie>suie (Jan. 1884). He then retired from politics 
and died three years later at Graz, to which he 
had gone on account of a malady of the liver. 
He was buried in Cairo in April 1887. 

By birth Sharif Pasha belonged to the Egyptian- 
Turkish class and was bound to be khedivalist 
rather than nationalist. The nationalists, however, 
never doubted his sincerity. He sincerely en- 
deavoured to make Egypt a constitutional state 
under the Khedival dynasty; as a political figure ' 
he occupies a position intermediate between the | 
tendencies represented by ^Arabi, Nubar and Kiyad. ' 
Bibliography', Dj. Zaidan, Mashahir al- 
^ark,^ Cairo 1910, i., p. 240 sqq.\ Hasen- 
clever, Geschichte Aegyptens im ig. yakrhundcrt,^ 
llalle a, S. 1917;^ M. Sabry, La Gcnhe de 
I Esprit national Egypticn,^ Paris 1913, p. 64-1 
H 3 i 146, 152, 168, 184, 195, 205; Lord 
Cromer, Modern Egypt,, London 190S, vol. i.; 
und the literature quoted in these works. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SHARISH (adjective: Sharishi) was the Arabic 
uame for the modern Jerez de la Frontera, 
un important town in Spain, in the province of 
Cadiz, a little north of this town. It has to be 
istinguished fiom Jerez de les Caballeros, 
Muslim period (cf. al-Idrisi, 
escr. lie V tsp ^ pp. 175^ 1S6, 211, 226), a little 
o^vn in province of Badajoz, south of this 
capital and west of Zafra. Jerez de la Frontera, 
rom its pobltion in a country blessed with remark- 
V ^ 'vas while under Muslim rule as at 

^ c piesent day a rich and prosperous city. Ac- 
cor ing to some geogiaphers it formed part of 
e piovince of al-Buhaira (Lago de la Janda), ac- 
cor ing to others of Shadhuna (Sidona). Its vineyards 
Here already renowned in the middle ages, like 
Its olive-groves. A speciality of the town was the 
^^^^djabbanat (a kind of cheese-pastry). 

^ uslim Jerez never rose to be a capital. It was 
00 near its great neighbour Seville, whose politi- 
ca ate it usually shared. It used to be thought 
district of SharTsh, on the banks 
^ ^^^‘^clete, that the first encounter between 

ribtians and Muslims took place at the time of 
h ^ Spain but we now know that this 

^ c eld should be located in the valley of the 
farther east. The town plays little part 
su sequent history and not even the names of 
^ governors have been preserved. After the fall 


of the Umayyad Caliphate, it formed part of the 
kingdom of L^bbadids [q.v.] and in 650 (1233) 
it submitted to the Na-^nd ruleis of Grenada after 
having successively rejected Almoravld and Almo- 
had suzerainty. Jerez was taken by the Christians 
for the first time in 1251 three years after Seville, 
but in the years that followed, it wa^ twice retaken 
by the Muslims in spite of the efforts of the Castilan 
leaders Garci Gomez Carrillo and Fortun de Torre. 
In the end it was definitely retaken by .Vlfonso 
the Wise on Oct. 9, 1264. The Marinid Sultans 
then tried in vain to recapture it, notably Abu 
Vusuf Ya'kub b. L\bd al-Hakk, who made it and 
Seville his main objectives on his various campaigns 


ID Andalusia and several times laid waste the whole 
district. 

Among celebrated Muslims born in Sharlsh. we 
may mention, besides the commentator on the 
Makamdl of al-Hariri (see the next article) the jurist 
Djamal al-Din Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Bakil al-SharishI born in 601 (1204/1205) and 
died in Syria in 685 (12S6) after declining the 
post of Maliki Kadi ’ 1 -kudat of Damascus. 

Bibliography: al-IdrlsT, Sifai aLAndalns^ 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 206. transl., 
p. 254: Yakut, Mid'djam,^ ed. Wustenfeld, s.v, ; 
Abu ’I-Fida"', Takivlm al-Buldan^ ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, p. 166; E. Fagnan, Extraits 
inedits rclatifs au Maghreb,, Algiers 1924, p- 
82, 106: al-Makkari, LLa/h al-Tib,, AnaUcies . . 
i. 113, 292, 892: Ibn Ahi Zar‘, Ba7fd al-Mii tiis,, 
ed. Tornberg (Annales regnni Maut iiamae\ 
I'psala 1843, Marinid dynasty, passinr,, Ibn 
KhaldQn K. aid /bar,, Histoire des Berber es,, ed. 
and transl. de Slane, text, t. ii., transl., t. iv., 
Index. _ (E. LLVi-PROVENgAL) 

ae-^ARI^I, Anu ’i.-'Arba3 Ahmad n. 'Add 
al-Mu’min' (or 'Abd al-MunSm, according to _aL 
Suyuti, followed by Brockelmann) B. Musa b. 'Isa 
K. 'Abd al-Mu^iin al-KaisI Kamal al-DIn, 
.\rab author of Spain, a native of ^aiTsh 
[q. v.J, wheie he died in 619 (1222). He wrote 
a commentary on the al-!lah of al-Farisi and an- 
other on the al-JDjumal of al-Zadjdjadji and wrote 
a tieatisc on prosody. He also compiled an an- 
thology of ancient Arabic poems and made a 
synopsis of the Na^vadir of al-Kali; but he ^s 
best known as a commentator on the Makamat 
of al-Hariri. He wrote three commentaries on the 
Assemblies^ a large one, literary, a medium, phi- 
lological and a small one, a resume. The first 
wuh published at Bulak in 12S4, 1300 and in 
Cairo in 1306; the second is in the Library at 
Leiden, N®. 415- 

/> ibliograph y : Ibn al-Abbar, Takmilat 
al-Sila^ vol. i., ed. Bel and Ben Cheneb, Algiers 
1920, p- 136—137, 2S1; al-Suyuti- Bugkyat 

aUvi/Ut, Cairo 1326, p. 143; al-Makkari, Xa/h 
al-tlb,, Amzleetes,, i. 536: Brockelmann, i. 277, 6. 

(E. LKVi-PROVENgAL) 

SHARKAWA, or Sherkawa, the common 
ethnic of a Marabout body in Central 
Morocco, belonging to the ^adhili-Djazuli brothe^ 
hood through the intermediary of the mystic Abu 
Fans 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Tabba' [q.v.]. The singular 
, Sharka^L'J,, synonym of sha/ki (diarg/ pi. shraga')^ 
a geographical ethnic (cf. on the other hand 
tadili,, ethnic from Tadla confined to the shurfa 
of this name, while the geographical ethnic is 
Tadlaivi)- The principal Zawiya of the Sharkawa 
is in the town of Abu ’l-Dia'd (modern spelling; 
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Boujad^', in the TadlS, between the Middle Atlai> 
and the Atlantic coast. It attained importance at 
the end of the xviith century and henceforth 
became one of the most frequented sanctuaries in 
Moiucco. 

Among the more notable of this Marabout 
family may be mentioned: i. the foundei of the 
Zawiya of Abu ’l-HjaM. Mahammad (with initial 
m vucali-^ed in a) u. Aiu 'l-Kasim al-^akkI al> 
SuMAiRl al-Za'ri al-DjadIri, d. jst Muharram 
1010/1012 (July 1601); a monograph \\as devoted 
to him by one of his descendants, Abu Muhammad 
^Abd al-dUiillik b. Muhammad alZAriisi al-Tadili 
al-^aikawi, entitled al-Mu) akk'i fl dhikt bad 
manakib al-kiitb saiiidi .)/. aI~S/iarkl\ 2. the latter's 
son, Mihammad al-Mu'ta, d. Rabr II 1092/ 
April — May 16S1; 3. his son Muhammad ai.- 
Sai.ih, ^\ho was the patron of the historian al- 
Ifrani (or al-Wafianl, q.v.): a monograph entitled 
ab-Ka-iod al-ya/ii' al-JU'ih fi Tna?iakib al-shaikh 
Au ^Abd Allah M. al-S.^ was devoted to him by 
a scholar of Fas who was kadi of Meknes (Mik- 
nasat al-zaitun) m the reign of the 'Alawid Sultfin 
Mawlay Isma'il, Abu “^All al-IIasan b. Rahhal al- 
Ma'dani al-Tadili, d. 1140/1728; 4. the son of 
the preceding. Muhammad al-Mut'a, who restoied 
the Zawiya and wrote a collection of prayers in 
no^fewer than 40 volumes entitled al- 

Sluini ica 'l-muhtadj fj sahib al-lr.cU wa ' l-tajj 
(there is one volume in the Bihliotheqiie Generale 
of Rabat, N". too, cf. E. Levi-Rroven«al, I.es 
Manusoits abcs iic Rabat^ i., p. 36J; he died in 
Muharram n8o;'June 1766. A monograph has been 
devoted to him by his secretary .Muhammad b. 
'Abd al-Karim al-‘Abduni, d. 1189/1775-1776, 
entitled Yatimat al-'iihnd al-si'inia fi ma/uiiib 
al-sJiaikh al-Mu'tZi. 

Bib lio gr ap h v ; Muhammad al-Mahdi al- 
FasI, Mumtf al-asma’-^ lit'h. Fas, 1313 A. H., 
p. 1 21; al-lfrani, Safiaat man in/a^a>\ lith! 
Fas, p. 25; al-Kadiri, Nashy al-matkani^ lith. 
Fas, 1310 A. H., i., p. 58; ii., p. 277; al-Kattani, 
Sahaat al-anjas^ lith. Fas, 1316 A.II., i., p. igj; 
R. Basset, Kichcrches bibUographiques sur les 
sources de la Salouat al-anfas, in Rccueil de 
Mjmmrcs et de Textes public en fhonncir du 
A/V-me Ccigr'es des Oriental, stes, Algiers 1905, 
P- 34 , gt, p. 45 i *28; Cimetiere, La 

saouia de Boujad, in A.4/.A/,, xxiv., p. zqj sqq.-, 
E. Levi-Provengal, Les IIi\loiiens des C/iorfa 
Paris 1922, p. iig, 297—298, 330—331. 

„ - kkvi-PRfiVI'NiJAl,) 

^ARKI, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned at Itjawnpur, so called from the title of 
MaliK al-Shark (Lord of the East) conferred upon 
Its founder, the eunuch Malik Sarwar, Khwiiilja 
^ahan [q.v.], who, having in March, 1393, placed 
^a:ir al-Din Mahmud of the Tughlak dynasty on 
he throne of Dihli, suppressed the Hindu rebel- 
lions m the Gaiigetic Uoab and Awadh. and assu- 
med independence in Hjaunpur. He died in I anq 
leasing his dominions to his adopted son, Malik 
u ‘he title of Mubarak Shah. 

. a mu ,__ah of Hihh made two abortive attempts 
to recover Awadh, and Mubarak Shah died in 
1402, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 

•Jiah. Ibrahim was a patron of learning and art 

aH ‘hat Djawnpar was 

adorned with most of those buildings the 'remains 
of which excite our admiration to-day. He annexed 


bomc distiictb in Katehr which had belonged tu 
Hihli, invaded Rcngal, where he protected the 
MuMinis fiom persecution, made an unsucce-^ful 
attempt to annex Kalpi, and was succeeded, on 
hi3 death, in 1436, by his son Mahmud. Mahmud 
Shaiki quarrelled with MahmQd Khaldji I of uMahva 
over Kalpi, and an indecisive campaign was closed 
in 1445 by a peace not altogether honourable to 
Djawnpur. In 1452 he unsuccessfully attacked 
Dihli, then held by Bahlol Lodi, and in 1457 he 
<lied just as he was about to meet Bahlol Lodi 
in the field, and was succeeded by his son Bhikan. 
who styled himself Muhammad Shah. His tyranny 
was so galling that his nobles, even while confron- 
ted in the field by Bahlol I.odi, dethroned him 
and proclaimed Husain, his younger brother. Husain 
concluded peace with Bahlol and then led a success- 
ful expedition against the Hindus of Urisa. In 1466 
he failed to take Gwahyar but compelled the 
Radja to pay tribute and do homage. In 1473 
invaded the dominions of Dihli and during the 
next three years strove to subdue it. He was 
often on the threshold of success, but as often failed 
owing to carelessness or excess of confidence, and 
in 1476 Bahlol Lodi occupied Djaw'npur, and with 
Husain’s flight to Bengal the Shark! dynasty came 
to an end. Husain lived for twenty-four years 
after his fall, and although he made no serious 
attempt to recover his kingdom, lost no oppoi- 
tunity of fomenting dissension and rebellion m 
the south-eastern provinces of the kingdom of Dihli. 
He died in 1500. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gnlshan-i lith., Bombay 1832; Kh'^adi^ 

Nizam al-Din Ahmad, TabakatA Akbai% BibUo- 
theca Indica.^ series of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; Cambridge History of Imiia.^ vol. iHm 
chap. X. (T. W. Haig) 

SHARK!. As opposed to the Turkish popular 
ballad which has aiisen among the people and d 
composed on the national system, syllabic 
hisabi) not metric and is found in various forms 
notably the t u r k u and also as tHrkmanl^ warsa^A' 
ko^ma.^ kaya ba^i^ manl and tu\ugh (on the latter 
cf. Sainoilowic in Musitljinanskij Mir^ Petrograd 
1917, i. I, p. I sqq.\ the ^arki is a poem 

regularly composed by a poet on literary lines m 
more or less aceuiate agreement w'ith the law-- of 
Persian and Aral^ic prosody, following the quantita- 
tive system of metre : the shark! is the turkii 
adapted to literature. 

\\hile the popular song as regards matter, ima- 
geiy and phraseology is quite free from lestiiction''-, 
the shark! is usually a gay love-song and follows 
the model of the traditional love-lyric in metre, 
language and contents. 

It is distinguished from the ghazel., which is 
intended only for recitation and reading, by the 
fact that it is intended to be sung. In contiast to 
the double verse system of the ghazel wdth the 
monorhyme running through it, the stanza form, 
taken from the folk-song, is peculiar to the shark!. 
The separate stanzas, of which the third {miyTyi- 
khane) is traditionally meant to be the most im- 
pressive, are linked together l)y a refrain of one 
sometimes tw'o — line (called nakatat^ chorus) 
which recalls the ihyme of the ghazel. The rhynio 
scheme is usually as follows aaab (and moie 
frequently abab); ceeb; dddb or aaaa, 
b b b a, c c c a, m the case of a two line refiain, 
aaaa a, bbbaa, cccaa. 
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I'bc language is elevated in the sharki, free 
from dialectic forms; the rhyme is more strictly 
ob-'Crved than in the turku. But although it is 
free from extravagant language, it is nevertheless 
much too literary to be at once intelligible to the 
common people. 

The link between the turkii and sharki was 
piobably foimed by the popular poets and mystics, 
notably the the successors of the uzan and 

deiMsh poets, who very early recognised this in- 
termediate form, the ballad with a literary flavour 
suitable for singing, as a form of literature ad- 
mirably suited for dissemination, uhich could also 
be to some extent used as a chant to accompany 
the exeicises of the dhikr. But it was long before 
the shark! won itself an official position in the 
traditional “regular” Diwans of the classical poets. 
Ihe fact that the Diwans of poets of the people 
.'0 rarely contain ^arki is amply explained from 
the literary intolerance with which non-classical 
forms of verse were rejected. 

Ihe first poet in whose Diwan we find sharki’s 
seems to he Nazim (d. 1107 = 1695). The shark! 
IS the characteiistic poem of the period of transition 
which begins with Sultan Ahmad HI (1703—1730) 
and marks a concession to popular taste and a 
leaction from Persian influence. Nedim (d. 1143 = 
^730) and Enderuni '^Othman Wasif (d. 1240 = 
1S24/1825) are the most famous of sharki writers. 

Ihe many printed and lithographed collections 
of iiailji's are evidence that they are still very I 
popular. 

Bibliography. Smirnow, Olcrk is/orii j 
turcckoi literatury in Korsh, Wee-ob’seaya istorixa | 
literatuty\ St. Petersburg 1891, iv. 445; Kiinos j 
in Radloff, Proben dor VolhsUUratur dor turki- ; 
schen Stam/iie.1 viii., St. Petersburg 1899, i.; Gibb, 

A History of Ottoman Poetry^ i. 96, iii. 3 * 9 i 
iv. 8, 44, 2_8 o. (Th. Mknzf.i.) 

AL-SflARKIYA, name of a kura and of 
a province (formerly '’amal. now mudirU-a) 
in Egypt^ 

I. The kura of al-Sharklya, which replaced 
the Byzantine pagarchy of Aphroditoprolis, was 
one of the few districts which received an .Aiabic 
name; the latter is explained by its situation on 
the eastern bank of the Nile. 

it is difficult to estimate the extent of its 
teiritory, which lay immediately south of the 
capital of the country, Fustat. The first capital 
of the kiira.^ situated on the right bank of the 
river, w.as Ansina (. 4 ntinue), but the small number 
Al) of villages in the kura of gl-Sliarkiya allows 


kiya 

ns to suppose that the next kura.^ Dallas (Nilo- 
polis) or at least al-Kais (Kynopolis) lay on both 
.'’t es of the Nile, 'fhe capital of the kura was 
'eiy probably Atfih since one of the censuses 
fiuoted by ^Iakrizl gives it in addition the name 
o Atfihiya. It should, however, be noted that 
Dimash^I, very late for information of this kind, 
tsUnguishes a kura of al-Sliarkiya and a kura 
"■hich, lying beyond the district of . 4 tfih, in- 
c uded also that of WasTm to the north-west of 
ustat, which is exceedingly impiobable. 
n the Fatimid division into piovinccs, there 
nas a province of al-Atfihiya, larger than the old 
(50 villages at the time of Ibn al- 0 j'' 3 *')'i 
which now forms a district (tnarkaz) of the mu- 
nlya of al-D]iza. The capital is now al-Saff, a 
•C'V miles to the north of Atfih. 

h fhe time of the governors of the Caliphs, 


the kura of al-Sharkiya enjoyed at times a certain 
prosperity. On account of an epidemic of plague, 
'.Abd al-Aziz b, Marwan transferred the govern- 
ment offices to Huhran; a little later and for the 
same reason another goveinor transferred them 
to Askur (or Sukur) towards the south. To the 
north of the kura lie the quarries of Tura. 

Bibliography, cf. the art. .vtiIh; Kindi, 
ed. Guest, Indox.^ p. 643; J. Maspero and G. 
Wiet, Matoriau.o pour so/ Z'ir li la glcgr . do 
I'Egypto.. M. I.F.A.O,. xxxvi., p. 22. 112. 173, 
175, 177, 180 — 182, 184, 185; MakiizI, Khitat. 
ed. M. I.F.A.O.^ iv., p. iS: v., ch. xi., § 2. 

2. The Eastern province of the Delta 
of Egypt, situated to the east of the province 
of al-Dakahllya and bordered towards its south- 
west point by that of Kalyubiya. Now it has 
749,130 inhabitants (in 1897), 393 towns, villages 
and hamlets, and is divided into 6 districts (jna- 
idkiz) which are as follows; (i) Bilbais, (2) Fakus, 
(3) Hihiya, (4) Kafr .Sakhr. (5) Mina al-Kamh, 
(6) Zakazik. The capital is Zakazik (41,741 in- 
habitants in 1917, against 35,700 in 1S97). 

The present area of the mudhlya of al-Sharkiya 
coiresponds roughly to the following pagarchies 
of the Byz.antine epoch, divisions retained by the 
.\rabs under the name of kura'. Bubaste (Ba^ta), 
.Arabia (Tarabiya) and Pliarbaithos (Farbait). The 
Delta was at this time divided into three large 
divisions not administrative in character, which 
are mentioned by the historians : the H a w f 
Gharbi, situated to the west of the Rosetta arm, 
the Batu al-Rif applied to the territory lying 
between this arm and that of Damietta. All the 
land which extended to the east of the latter 
district was called the Hawf Shark! and it is 
prob,ably this name which gave rise to that of 
al-Sharklya. The Hawf Shaikl followed the two 
.Augustamnics. It incluiled 11 or 12 kuras and 
529 villages. 

At the time of the division into provinces under 
the Fatimids the H.awf Shark! included those of 
al-Sh.irkiya, of al-Murtahiya. of al-Dakahliya and 
of al-.Abwaniya. Thus d’eUmited, the province of 
al-^arklya, which extended farther than at the 
present time in the direction of Cairo, still in- 
cluded 452 towns and villages (the thiee other 
provinces together accounted for 165). It brought 
annually to the Treasury 694,121 dinars. Ihe 
southern part of al-Sharklya was separated from 
it in 715 (1315) nt the time of the survey of 
Malik Nasir Muhammad, and received the name 
of al-K.al)ub!ya. From this time the province of 
Sharklya must have shown little variation. 
reduced it contained, according to Ibn aI-Dj>' 3 n, 
380 towns .nid villages and the taxes were valued 
at 1,411,875 dinars. The capital was Bilbais m 
the Middle Ages and it was also in this town 
that "the Turkish A'd.shif resides. It was only 
during the nineteenth century that Zakazik sup- 
planted Bilbais. 

This eastern region of lower Egypt plays a 
considenible role in the history of Muslim Egypt, 
for if w-e except the Fatimid conquest, which 
came from the north of Africa, the Crusaders' 
attack on Damietta and in modern times the 
French occupation by Bonaparte, all the invaders 
of Egypt entered the country by this route. 
The anonymous military memoir called the “Doriso 
dos chemins do Balnloinc'\ which is simply an 
exposition of the different plans of attack upon 
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Cairo, shows in the first place the itineiary of an 
aiinv setting out from Ghazza with the object of 
marching on the capital through the prorince of 
al-Sharkiya (Sassarquie). 

This region offered the difficulty to the owners 
of Fg\ pt for the time being that it had no na- 
tural defences. The Byzantines had made up for 
this by stationing several garrisons in the Augiis- 
tamnic. the sites of which we know from referen- 
ces in the accounts of the Atab conquest. The 
Arabs, avoiding the fortresses in the neighourhood 
of Rhinocolura (al-‘Arish). advanced on Pelu-a 
(al-Farama), neai which they were held up for 
two months. The defences of the legion of Phar- 
baithos (F'arhait) and Bubaste (Basta) did not in- 
convenience the conquerors, who, turning their 
route southwards and following the valley of the 
Wadi Tiinulat, attacked Phelbes (Bilbais), which 
only held out for a month. 

If we review the military events of which the 
province of al-Sharkiya was the scene, it will be 


Add and Malik .Vfd.il resolved to dethionc M..if. 
‘A.'Iz, the plot was begun with a siege of i.iib.iis 
It was in the same region that the last scri ms 
rising of the .-Vrabs in F.gypt ended (651 
'1 heir leader, Hisn al-Din Tha^lab, was taken .it 
Bilbais and gallows were erected from heic to 
Cairo. Lastly it was by this, the natiiial route of 
invasion from the east, that the (ittoni.in arm) 
reached Cairo in 923 (1517). 

This province was of course traveised b\ the 
post route which connected the capital w itli (iliaeza. 
The following are the stages in Egypt as given 


by Ibn Khoi dadhbeh : 

Fustat-Bilbais .... 24 miles 

Bilbais-Masdjid Kuds'a .21 „ 

Masdjid Kuda'a-Kasira 
(var. Qhadira, at any 
rate taken fiom Fakus . iS „ 
Kas'ira-Djardjir .... 24 „ 

Djardiir-Farama .... 30 „ 


seen that the main resistance was offeied by the 
successive defenders of Egypt lound the towns of 
Bilbais. As early as the end of the period of con- 
quest, we find — in obedience to some instinct 
for security — the Pjudham in the army of CAmr 
b. al-'As, given some towns in this district, notably 
Farbait and Basta. as fiefs (rMl ). century later 
poitions of the tribe of Kais were settled in Bil- 
bais, then sparsely populated, who h.ad also the 
task of organising the caiavans for Kulzum in- 
tended to provision the Hidjaz. We further know 
that Billiais was in time provided with another 
chain of fortresses (.Makrlzi, Khitat^ publ. in M. 
I.I'.A.O., iii., p. 188: Suiuk^ tra.isl. Blochet, p. 258). 

It was by this route that Marwan I came from 
Aila to Fustat to regain Egypt, which had been 
stirred into rebellion by the partisans of llm al- 
Zubair. At a later date Hawf yjarki was the scene 
of the Coptic lebellions, which soaked the Delta 
in blood in the second century a.h , especially 
towards its end; — in 107 (725) at Natu, Tumaiy, 
Farliait and Tarabiya: — in 178 (794) in 186 
(802) and on this occasion the tribe of Kais joined 
the Copts, who were overcome at Djubb ‘Umaira 
halfway between Fustat and Bilbais. In 191—192’ 
(807— SoSj a new rising was pul down; in 214 
(829) a seiies of rebellions began which lasted 
with varying success till the arrival of the Caliph 
MTmun m 217 (832). In 469 (1076) the Saidjuk 
Emir Atsiz, who had reached the outskirts of Cairo 
siiffeied a disasiious defeat at the hands of Badr al- 
Djamali ; the chronicles do not give the exact site 
of the battle. In 558 (1163) ihe Franks under 
Amaury 1 occiiiiled Bilbais; next ye.ir near this 
town Shawar,^ coming from Syria, defeated Dirgham 
and later Shiikuh was besieged in Bilbais by 
^awar, helped by the Franks. In the course of 
. aladm s wars with the Crusaders, the latter on 
ciccasion, attempted a diversion on 
Fakus. rhe Sultan of Egypt, who did not fear an 
attack by the north of al-Sha.klya, but was more 
anxious about the Franks of the principality of 
Montreal, placed advanced lines of defence at 
lyulzum and at al-Suwais (^uez) and even farther 
o the east at ^adr. where his forties had just 
been identified (Barthaux and Wiet, DecoiJerte 
dmu- f„Urau dt SalaJin, Sy,ia, iii. 44_65 

tha^t ; o document’ 

ttiat l^al at Sadr was administrated bv the jrovpr 

nor of al-Sharkiya. When in 59. MaUU 


In the Mamlulv peiiod, the post stagejs for the 
Ssime stretch were: Siryakus (which took the place 
of al-^L'shsh, which was too far from Cairo). Rrr 
al-r>aida', Bilbais, al-Sa'idiya, al'I^arriiba, al-Kha^ 
tara. Kabr al-Wa’ih, al-Salihiya, Bi'r ^Afri (or Dir 
Ohazi), Habwa, al-Ghtirabi and Kapva (cf. r.Do 
Ddiise dc’s chemins de Biilnloine and the anah->i." 
in bchefer, in Arch. Or. /a^., ii. 94 — 95)' 

It may be aKo mentioned that there MCie dove- 
cotes for carrier-pigeons at Bilbais, al-Salihtya and 
Katya (Oaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie^ p. 253). 

The pilgrim route also passed through this 
province, in the south of it; it was only abandoned 
for about two centuries between 450 and 660 A.ii. 
Some stages are difficult to determine, for the 
names have become much corrupted by the copyist-' 
of manuscripts; the known points are Birkai al- 
Ijjubb (= I^ubb ’L'maira mentioned above), 'Adjrud 
and Kulzum (cf. the article in Syrta^ hi. 148-149^* 
In conclusion we may mention that Trajan > 
canal passed through the province of Sharkiya. 
it was renovated by order of the Caliph 'Omar, 
whence its name of Canal of the Commander ol 
the Faithful; the Caliph Mansur had it partly 
filled in. 

Bibliography'. J. Maspero, Organ* niilit- 
lie I'Bgypte byzantine., p. 28 — 29, 135' — ^ 37 ' 
Makrizi, Khitai^ in M.LF.A.O..^ i. 333^339’ 
iii. 224 — 226; iv. 85 — 87; Maspero and Wiet, 
Materiaux.^ M./.F.A.O ^ xxxvi., Index, see esp. 
p. 45, 112; Kalkahliandi, Subh al-A^^i'Ly ^ 7 ' 
66, 69—70; XIV. 376 — 368; (^uatremere, dA’w- 
sur rjSgyp/e. ii. 190 — 195, 212 — 214; Hart- 
mann, in Z.D.M.G.^ Ixx. 485 — 487; Pa^a 

Mubarak, Kllitat djad'tda.^ xix. 52 — 6l (irrigation 
canals of the piovince). (G. WiI'-T) 

ai.-SHARRAT (the manufacturer of string from 
palm-fibre, AnU 'Abd Allah 

B. Muh\mmai> h. ^Aishun, son of a muiljahid., 
slam in battle which the Spaniards at al-Ma'miira 
(al-Mahdiya — San Miguel de Ultramar) w'as born 
at Fas in 1035 (1625/1626) and died there m 
1109 (1697) alter having adopted Sufism. He i'’ 
credited with the authorship of a hagiographical 
collection, but this has sometimes been disputed 
by his compatriots; it is entitled: al-Rawd al-^Atb 
a I- A nfas bi-AkJibar al-Salihin niin Ah/ Fas. Ac- 
cording to al-Rattani it was really the work of 
Muhammad al-'Arabi al-Kadiri. In it among the 
biographies are a synopsis of the manakib of 99 
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s.'.irtj of Fas dating for the most part from the 
sri'i and xviith centuries. They are all included 
again in the There is a manuscript 

of this work dated 1203/1788 in the liibUotheque 
Gent-rale of Rabat, NO. 389. 

Hibliography. al-Kadiri, Nashr al-MatJmnl^ 
hth Fas, 1310 A. n., ii., p. :6i; al-Kattanl, 
Sdlwat al-Anfas, lith. Fas, 1316 A. tl., i., p. 8 
and ii., p. 3471 Rene Basset. Rtcherchei bi- 

' hoy-apliiques , p. 32, .NO. 86; E. l.evi- 

Frovengal, Ziu T/A/oi'/r/rr Jds Chorfa^ Paris 1922, 
p. 280 — 2S3. (E. I.KVI-PROVEVgAL) 

SHART (a. ^\. shata if. shu) ut')^ condition. It 
Is defined in different ways. Al-Uhazali for example 
s.-.\s (A". al-Mustasft^ Bulak, 1325, ii. iSo) Aijrt 
is that with the non-existence of which the condi- 
tional {mashrut) does not exist, with the existence 
of which however the conditional must not 
exist also, in contrast to the cause (b/Za) the 
e.xistence of which demands the existence of the 
caused, d he non-existence of the condition {shart) 
demands the non-existence of the conditional (ma^- 
but its existence does not demand the existence 
of ihe conditional (e. g. place and life). ■ — .^s a 
term in the Lsitb the Hanafis define as that 

upon which a matter is based, but which is neither 
within it (in contrast to rttkri) nor leaves a trace 
in It (in contrast to the filin'). Thus for example 


(See TASi 


SMASH. 

SHATA, a place celebrated in the Middle 
Ages, situated a few miles fiom Damietta, on 
j the Western shore of the Lake of Tinnis, 
now called Lake Manzala. 

This town exi>ted before the Arab period, 

; since it is mentioned as the see of the bishop 
I {ZxTx). There is no reason for giving credence 
, to the romantic story of the pseudo-Wakidi, which 
gives as the founder of this town a certain Shata 

■ 1 ). al-Hamuk (var. al-Hamiiak), a relative of the 
, famous Mukawkis. This ^ata is presented to us 

as a deserter from the garrison of D.umietta who 
helped to secure the possession of Burullus, Da- 
mira and Ashmun Tanah for the Muslim army and 
who was killed at the capture of Tinnls, on 
Sha'ban 15, 21. Every year at this date, it is the 
custom to celebrate the anniversary of his death 
and to this origin the w-riters attribute the pil- 
j grimage which still took place at Shata in the 
I time of Ibn Battuta. 

I To guard against the maritime attacks of the 
: Gieeks the .Arabs stationed regiments of troops on 

■ certain parts on the coast, and Shata was amongst 
, the number. This port became in the Middle Ages 

■ a vciy active industrial centre, in this region sharing 
with Damietta, Dabik and Tinnls, the manufacture 

- , of valuable materials. Each of these tow'ns pro- 

n theft the minimum value of the object stolen j bably manufactured a special aiticle since the inate- 
' ^ 0° the other hand the removal of the ! rials which they exported bore a name indicative 

of their place of origin. Travellers and geographers 


its place of keeping is a titiri (cf. 


tions 

this 


object fioin 
XiMK). 

In the Furu' the word has a more specialised 
meaning : condition = reservation in an 
agreement. Thus for example certain condi- 
make a contract to purchase invalid. On 
, see the section on the in the 

i.’h-books. Of special importance among these is 
tie right to withdraw {khiyTir al-shart) within an 
agreed period after the conclusion of the purcha.se 
(Usually three days: cf. van den Berg. De contuutu 
do Ut cies'\ Leiden, Jur. Diss. 1868). 

10m the use of the word shart for reservation 
>n an agreement, it came to be applied to the 
Osiiment itself. At quite an early date a special 
ai-slmrut was formed 
" 1C 1 dealt with the correct drafting of docii- 
^ many works on the subject of 

the third Mntury entiiled Kilab al-Shurut or KitTib 
^ urtu ik, q-fig oldest repiesentative.s of the sub- 
rr til-Shafi'i, al-.Muzani, al-Khas.saf, al-TahawI 
let. p. 206 j-yy., Goldziher, "MuIi Studicn, 


\ never tire of praising ihe goods of Shata called 
^latawi. Veiy probably there was at this place 
in addition to the private industry a government 
j workshop, a Dar al-Tiraz^ analogous to those of 
Alexandria and Tinnis. The historian of Mecca, 
Fakihu has pre.served the text of an inscription 
embroidered on a cover intended for the Ka'^ba. 
It was the Caliph UarQn al-Rashid who ordered 
it to be made in the year 191 at the tiraz of Shata. 

We do not know the part which Shata played 
in the two occupations of Damietta by the Franks. 
CeitaiD writers have tried to place at the spot the 
site of the encampment of Jean de Ihienne, but 
this view has been disputed. Between the two 
crusades, Tinnis had been razed to the ground 
by order of Malik Kamil in the year 624, and as 
niiiitaiy reasons had probably induced this destruc- 
tion, ^ata perhaps suffered the same fate. 

But while the ruins of the former have suivived 
under the name of Tell Tinnis, a miserable hamlet 
of fishers DOW bears the name of ^aikh ^ata. 


o3)- f^ne such work is printed in al-Sarakhsi. j Their huts surround the mosque in w Inch the relics 


I, 


XXX. 167 — 208. 
means the conditional 
al‘S_hart the apodosis, and hit^f 


(tl'JMabsut^ Mi'iT 133 
grammar shart 
■'entence, tlja-ivab 

vhzz r the conditional conjunction. 

bibliography. Besides the works above 
mentioned see the various dictionaries and works 
on L sul such as .Sadr al-Diii, Taxiulih^ ed. Tafta- 
Razan 1883, P- 575 r</., 598 ryy. ; also; 
T,. ‘onary of the technical terms ii. 752 si/q.\ 
-Murjani, Definitiones ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 
J* Ohermann, Der philosophische und 
'^'S’ose Subjektivismus Ghazalts, Wien 1921, 
1 >- 8 sqq. (HeKFEM.Nc:) 

Aial ■ "'orlh mentioning that Shart among the 
has ^P^aking population of the Western Maghrib 
the the sense of legal agreement between 

u,^., ^ village and the schoolmaster. Msluirat 

ns the schoolmaster], [Editoriai,] 


zani, 

dlictio, 


of the hero of the .Arab conquest, who became 
the Shaikh Shata. are \cnemted. But the town 
is no longer a port on Lake Manzala: the waters 
have receded to a distance of 5 or 6 hundred 
y.rrds. The depth of the lake in this district is 
insignificant, and the inhabitants use flat-bottomed 
boats for navigation. 

Bibliography. Baku, Mn'-djam^ ii. 81 1; 
Usdn aldjrab., xix. 162; the bibliography, given 
in T. Maspero and G. AViet, APateruin.v, .1/. /. 
B.A.O.., xxxvi, 1 12 — 1 13; Makrizi, Khilat.. in 
M. /./■'. A. O., iv. 80-82. (G. Wim)^ 

SHATH (A , pi. .shatahat or [kairmat] .shathlyat') 
a technical term i n m y s t i c i s m, signif) ing 
an “ecstatic phras e”, or more exactly a 
“divinely inspired utterance". 

Etymology: This term, which was probably 
a Syiian loan-word (sAu' f/u A = expands) is derived 
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from the root in Arabic: “disturb, agitate” 

{jnis±tah = place where flour is ground). Adopted 
in the tenth century A. i). by the Sufis it is ap- 
plied to the perturbation of the consciousne''S, 
into which divine grace suddenly penetrates, then 
to the “divinely inspired utterance’ which this 
supernatural commotion extracts from the subject. 

The Muslim mystics are unanimous in seeing 
in the following piepaiatory anagogic graces 

{Ui'jtarat. /fKt'T/<4 the sign of a perfect 

purification reaching the soul of the m\stic. but 
the majority of theorists — at first from scruples 
of orthodoxy, later from inonibtic con\iction — 
consider that thi^ state is transitory and is only 
a stage before the definitive annihilation of per- 
sonality in the divine silence. Some, notably Mu- 
hasibi an 1 Halladj [q. v ], on the other hand 
considei that these divine touches transfigure the 
falteiing voice of the lover, give him an inter- 
mittent divine investiture, which will make him 
consent for ever to the dialogue of love 
diitJia) “between Thee and me”. 

The first “ecstatic sayings” were incorporated 
by tradition m the classical collections of HaditJi. 
not as utterances of the mystics but as “words 
of God” [had'itji ^udst^ 

From the third century A. H. Muslim orthodoxy ‘ 
excluded this source of traditions and the ; 

hiyZit circulate under the names of those responsible I 
for uttering them. Here we give the most famous, ■ 
arranged according to two tendencies, the one . 
class referring rather to an immediate psychological 
commotion, the other which betrays a scholarly I 
reconstiuctioD, or at least a letrospection influenced 
by the prejudices of the school, sometimes showing i 
an insolent and conical familiarity. I 

a. Abu Vazid al-Distami (d. 261 = 875): “Praise | 
be to Me! {Subhani). My intercession is gieater I 
than that of Muhammad! Thou obeyest me no > 
longer than I obey Thee. Adam sold his God ] 
for a mouthful, Thy Paradise is only a children’s i 
game”. — Halladj (d. 309 = 922): “1 am the Truth ; 
{an at-hakk). It is Thou, or it is I r That w'ould ' 
make two gods. Ah ' for mercy’s sake take away I 
this anm (“it is I”) from between us two! 1 do 
not desire thee for my joy but for my hurt. Pardon 
them and do nut pardon me. Prayer for the ' 
perfect lover Ijecome^ impiety”. — Abu liakr Na-,sadj ' 
1 iisi (d. 487 = 1094): ^Guide of those who have 
gone a-.tiay, lead me still further astray”. — Ahmad 
Ghazali (d. 517 = I123): “God alone understands 
God There is no master more persuasive than Desire’ 

J he call foi the union is the essence of the be- 
loved: the call for separation is the essence of the 
lover whether We tortuie him with desire, whether 
We kill him by severing him from contemplation”. 

Ibn Sahl Tu^tari (d. 2S3 = 896); “I am the Proof 
of (lod. in face of the saints of my time. Divine 
omnipotence has a seciet; if it is revealed there 
is an end of the piophetic mission. “ — Al-Wasiti 
(d. 320 = 932): “Ritual acts are only impurities,” 
Al-^ibb (d. 334 — 945)- “I ’he diacritical 
point under the letter In Paradise there is no 
person except God, Mysticism is onlv polytheism, 
since it is engaged in j-urifying the heart of that 
which is not God, when God alone is.” — Khoikani 
(d. 426=1034): “I am only two years younger 
than flod. God is my instant (my unity of psych- 
ological time).” — Ibn Abi (d. 440 = 

1048): “Under my robe there is only God”. 

Gha/ali, the elder (d. 505 = mi); “There is 


nothing more in the possible than in the cieatefl'. 
— Ibn 'Arabi (d. 638= 1240): “ I’he sla\e is 
the lord and the Lord is the slave; ah: how can 
one tell which of the two is the debtor'” — h\h 
Hariii (d. 645 = 1247): “The peifect poor man 
has no longer a heart, nor a lord.” — Ibn babfin 
(<l. 668 = 1269): “'I’here is nothing bat Gofl' 
{/tiisa the dhjkr of his order). — Afif 

al-Tilimsani (d. 690 = 1291): “The whole KnrT.n 
IS simply polytheism.” 

Whole monographs have been devoted to eluc • 
dating, criticising or justiGing one or other uf 
the^e ecstatic utterances. Duri and Sarradj were the 
first to perceive their theological importance, and 
w'e possess in three books by Ruzbahan Bakli 
(d. 606= 1209) a full treatise on the question. 
Bibliography'^ Sarradj, Lumak^ ed. Nichol- 
son, LoncJiin 1914, p- 375 — 4*^9 an extrac’' 

from the commentary of Djunaid on the jjv / 
of Bistami, probably from Duri); KbarguTn 
Tahdhib, MS. Berlin, Sprenger 832, f. 230R 
Sulami, Ghalatat^ MS. Cairo vii. 22S; Baku. 
ShithivaL MS. ^ahld GAli Pasha 134 ’ 
in Halladj. Kitab al-Ta'.uasln^ ed. Mas'ignon. 
Paris 1913)1 Kawrani, Maslak djali fi 
diath al-ioaU, MS. Stambul, Wall al-Din 1S15 
(cf.'MS., 1S21 S of the same librarv)j Tara 
Shikuh, Shatahal (alias: Ilasanat al-onjih^ 
written in 1062 (1652), lith. in India: L. 
Massignon *^Ana'l hckJc" (in “Der Islam , l 9 ’-‘ 
iii. 248 — 257); do, '^Passion d'al Hallaj 

1922, p. 713, 935 - . T. u-u - 

On the Iladlth Kudsl cf. Raghib paah.. 
Safina^ Cairo 12S2, p. 162 ; T. Massignon, 
sur les origines dc la mystique vnisulmans^'^^^'^" 
1922, p. 100 — 108; and S. Zwemer, in 
Worlds 1922, p. 263 — 275. (f- MassiONOn) 

SHATIBA (adjective shatibi), the Arab name 
of Jativa, the Saetabis of the Romans, a town 
in the East of Spain, in the province oi 
Valencia, 35 miles to the South West of this 
town, at an altitude of 500 feet. Jativa, wnn- 
has at the present time about 12,000 inhabitant^ 
is built on a splendid site at the foot of Mniin^- 
Bernisa on whose steep slopes the Muslim cit\ 
built. The latter was celebrated in the middle ag^s 
' for its manufacture of paper which was sent no. 
only throughout the whole of Spain but also 
far as Egypt. This paper can still be recognized in 
old Arab manuscripts, on account of the wate. 
inaiks bearing the name of its place of origin 
and in Morocco the name Shatbl “Jativa paper 
is still given to a kind of coaise giained paper. 
There still remained at Jativa at the time of tie 
I Muslim occupation remains of the Roman 
! pation. Al-Makkari quotes the verses of a p^'- 
, called Abu '^L’mar al-Buryani ab(TUt an ancion 
! statue which was to be seen in his day in ’ 


, town. On account of its strategic position o 


f the 


' first order, Jativa was one of the most impoi 


tant 

fortresses of the whole of Andalusia; from the 
! height of its rock it dominated and guarded t ie 
' whole of the very rich and fertile plain whic 
; stretched below it. There still exists at the presen 
time remains of the wmll and of the hisn of the 
Muslim Jativa of very great archaeological intere^'t. 
in spite of alterations and unfortunate restoration^ 
j to which it has been subjected since the „recon 
I quista”. Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ has preserved the nam^ 
j of three pleasure resorts near Jativa: al-Bati^'’ 
I al-Ghadir and al-'^Ain al-Kablra. 
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I.Uha is too near to Valencia not to have shared 
the latter’s political history. In the Muslim period 
it was the second town in the district of N'alencia. 
and its population was without doubt laryer 
ia those days than at the present tune. Men- 
tion IS hardly made of it during the Umayyad 
ctlipliate of Spain, and it.s history commences, 
when, with Valencia, it formed a part of the 
iniependent principality founded at the end of 
the xi'h centuiy A. D. by the grandson of the 
celebrated al-Mansur Ibn .\bi b\mir, V-\bd 

al-bV/iz. after the reign of the two “Slavs (see 
article caKALiiiA) Mubarak and Mu/afTar. When 
the king of Toledo, al-Kadir, with the help of 
tlie Chiistian soteieign of Castile, took possession 
of the kingdom of k'alencia, Ibn Mahkur, who was 
at that time governor of Jativa. refused to come 
la person to Valencia to pay homage to his new 
master. An expedition was therefore decided upon 
against the town. But it miscarried; the Htidid 
prince al-Mundhir b. al-Muktadir who reigned o.ver 
Leiida, Denia and Tortosa. came to the rescue ot 
liin Mahkur and took possession of Jativa for 
some time. The town was also taken bythetioops 
of the .Vlmoravid hultan Yusuf b. Tashfin at the 
time of the expedition, which was ciowned I'y the 
victory of Zallaka; Jativa was finally conquered 
in 1239 — 1240 by the king of .\ragon Jaime I 
and the last Muslims were driven out of the town 
at the end of the year 1 247. 

Bibliography', abldrisT, Ocscripiiofi ilo 
VAfrique et de VEspagm^ ed. Dozy et de Coeie, 
text, p. 192, transl., p. 233: Yakut, ilit-Jjam, 
ed. W’ustenfeld, s. v. Abu ’l-Fida’, Talivini jl- 
huldun. ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 168, 1791 
E. Fagnan. Extraits iaeJits relatifs an Maghrcl\ 
.Mger 1924, p 98, 151; al-Maljkari, Xajhal-tll' 
[.I//a/i'c'tss . . ), ii. p. 501 and 767 ; Ibn al-Tdharl, 
r.t-Bayan al-mnghrib,, iii., ed. and tr. E. l.evi- 
I’rovenijal [in the press], inde.x; R. Dozy, 
Keiherchis, li. p. 120— I2t; Elias Tormo, Lo- 
vantc, Guias Calpe, Madrid 1923, p. 204 — 216 
with a pian. (E. I.EVi-TKOVENgAt ) 

.^l-SHATIBI , .AbR Muhammad .al-Kasim b. 
Farruh u. I^alaf b. .\hmad al-Ru‘ainI, gene- 
rally called Abu ' 1 -Kasim al-Shatibi, was born towards 
the end of the year 538 A. 11. (1144 A. D.) in 
Xativa (Shatiba; q. v.j. In his native town he 
studied under Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘All 
b- Muhammad al-NafazI, known as Ibn al-Layuh 
(I-eo) and according to Ibn Khallikan he was 
actually preaclier in the mosque of his native 
town in spite of his youth. Eater he removed to 
3 alencia, where he studied under .\bu 'l-Hasan 
-Mi b. Muhammad b. Iludhail and others enumerated 
|y his biogiaphers the reading of the Kurban and 
Tradition. On his w'ay to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca he availed himself in Alexandria of the 
oppoitunity of healing the teaching of .‘Mm Tahir 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Silafi and upon his return 
from the pilgrimage in 572 (1175) ho found a , 
patron in the Kadi ’ 1 -Fadil, who appointed him ; 
head-teacher in the Fadiliy.a Madrasa wliich he , 
had founded. In 589 (1193) he visited Sultan Salah 
al-Din (Saladin) in Jcrucalcm after the eonquc't | 
of the city from the Christians. He returned to 
his post in the Fa'liliya Madrasa and taught 
^ore till the time of his death which occurred on , 
Sunday the aSth of Djumsda II, 590 (June 19 - 
M94) at the age of 52 years. He was buried the 


folio 


■ y 

"’rng day in the smaller Karafa cemetry in the 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


\ part which the Kadi ' 1 -FadiI had given; and Ibn 
I^allikan tells us that he had visited the grave 
of al-ShatibI several times. He was a man of very 
' humble and devout character and during his last 
\ illness, when he was suffeiing veiy much, he 
i always replied in answer to enquiries that he 
' was recovering. He was renowned for his exlen- 
I sive learning in the sciences concerned with the 
' re.ading and interpretation of the Kur an and his 

■ reputation as an author rests upon his two didactic 
' poems, or better rhymed prose, dealing with these 
: matters: i) -V poem rhyming upon the lettei I 

■ consisting of 1173 verses, which the author en- 

■ titled Hitz al-.-tmanl -ca-U'adJh al-Tahaml^ but 
i which is generally known by the name of al- 

Shatiblva after its auihor. It is a versification of 
the" work on the same subject by “^Lthman b. 
Sa'id Abu VAmr al-DaoI (born 371, died 44! -a.h.) 

' entitled al-Tatslr. As Yakut in the Irshad says 
i that the verses of al-ShatibI are awkward and 
: difficult to understand, it is no wonder that 
: they are not easy for us and that the poem has 
I been the subject of numerous commentaries. The 
' author after the introduction begins wnh the ex- 
planation of the correct way of reading the letters 
: when unvocahsed, when to read a woid nia^stcr 
\ or mamdud, how to pronounce the Hamza es- 
I pecially if two should occur in one word; then 
1 follow chapters on Tamoin, Imala etc., till at last 
i he comes to the chapters of the Kur an indicating 
the various readings of the seven “Readers . To 

■ understand the seemingly endless rhyming is only 
possible with a commentary, or by comparison 

; with books in prose dealing with the same subject. 

: The great popularity of the book is undoubted y 
; due to two reasons, first a student according to 
ihe old method could more easily leain the whole 
thino by heart, whether he understood it or not, 
but here the second reamn for its popularity came 

■ in, as this gave the teacher ample scope for dis- 

■ playing his own learning m commenting on the ob- 
scure verses. The poem is found in many manuscnp s 

m most libraries ofArabicliteratuie and there exists 

a printed edition (Cairo 1328 a.H.) which contains 
i also the second poem of al-Shatibl. As 
i the commentaries, these are very 
best is said to be that by Burhan al-Dm^Ib.ah>m 
! b ‘Umar al-Dja‘bari who died in 732 (ipo-) 

; who finishedliis work in 691 
tary was amplified by Shams al-Din Alin’-’d J;; 

. I5iua‘il al-Kawr-anl who died 893 

■ commentary is by a pupil of al-Shatibl Abu 1-IJasan 
‘ =MI b. Mahainmadal-Sakh 3 wi.whod,cd.n 64 a A.IE 

: This was the first commentary written upon the joem 

■ 'rhas the title al-Fatk .“’A « (^bd 

^ !:;:z .it:;crVs are" s:veran.braries 

' iitirature shows that the poem was after the taste 
^ " following gcneiations. 2) A P-m rhyming 
• .Vip letter r in about 300 verses which has tne 

U/-A-UTTV1//1- zTrziu- alMamn. 

1 . on the readino of the Kur'an, but this poem is 
more concerned with reading the holy writ elegandy 
"han with the variants as was the case with the 
p!"em rhyming upon /. It is, like the other poem 
n.,t an original work, but a versification of a book 
on the same subject by al-Danl (see above) which 
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has the title al-Mukni^, This poem is composed 
in the same ob'Cure 1 . nguage as the Hdz al-Amani 
and has found numerous commentators for the 
same reasons and the earliest commentator^ aiethe 
same as for the other poem, namely al-Dja bar! 
and al-Saldla^\^; the first called his commentary 
Dj_amilat A} hab al-JMarasid. while the second 
named his work: al-lVaslla ila Kashf al-ALua. r>'*th 
these poems ha\e m the eyes of the pioub another 
merit i.e. that they are chaims against all kinds 
of evil inlluences 3) A poem of about 500 verses 
rhyming upon the letter which is a veisification 
of the work iil-Tavikid by Ibn TAbd al-Barr Abu 
Umar Vu^uf b. 'Abd Allah al-KurtubJ on the law 
{FiAi) as found in the Tiadilions. This poem 1 
have not seen, but accoiding to Yakut it is also 
veiy obscure. Fragments of other leliglous poems 
of al-^atibi are occasionally cited in anthologies, 
but all aie of Utile literary value. — The name of 
al-^atibfs fathei is explained as meaning in Spanish 
‘‘iom’' and we must read Ferro^ because at that 
time the word was pionounced so and not fierro 
as in modern Spanish. There are rather many er- 
rois in all biographies of the author coniulled as 
legaids the pioper names, but I hope I have 
been able to coricct them. 

B i b i io a p h y \ Y'akiit, Irdiad^ ed. Margo- 
liouth, \i. i?4: Ibn al-Abbar. Takmiia^ N®. 1973: 
al-Safadi, F iib'at al-HimyUfis Caiio 1329. p. 22S: 
al-Si’bU, Tabakru, iv. 297: Ibn Khallikan. Cairo 
1310, i. 402: Ta^hkopuuada, Mittuk ai-Sa^Udaf. 
Ilaideiabad 1329, i. 3S7. Su>uti,' F/usn al- 
MuLidfiia^ 1. 2S4; Ibn Faihuo, D'dadj. ed. Fa^, 
p. 215; Biuckelinann, G.A,L.^ i. 407. 409. 

(^- Rkenkow) 

^ATRANDJ, t li e game of chess. Ihc 
game of chess was known in Greek antitjuity when 
I’alanicdos was said to have invented it.' Fiom 
there u spread through various countries. The 
Muslims say they got it from India, but the stories 
on tins subject are legendary, and it is more pro- 
bable that It came to them from ancient Persia. 

In the middle ages there were several game.s in 
the ^:a^t played with a board, notably /;W (tuck- 
track, l)ackgammon) and chess {shatrand;)- the 
pieces and the rules of the game have varied in 
course of time. Ihe words Aui(,\v/dj tnckii ack 
seem to be Indian (Sanskrit; m oiigin, as to the 
jw.rd chesj itself, it has l,cen derived fiom the 
lersian yu 'O king, said when (he king is 

lireatencd; iiut this etymology is not veiy satis- 


picces played with six on each side and icpre- 
stnting the diffeient organs of the human btidy. 
Fven then theie were treatises on chess and cele- 
brated player.s. 

Al-lUiun! became acquainted with the several 
foini" of this game in India That which he de- 
scribes as the (..uinmonesl is a regular game of chance 
and plaved with dice. It is the dice that settle 
the movements of the pieces and not the skill uf 
the player. Thus l and 5 move the king 01 the 
pawn, 2 movts the ntkk^ 3 the knight who-e 
move is already w’hat it now is, the 6 and 4 move 
the elephant which goes in straight lines andwhieli 
among the Arabs had already been leplaced h\ 
the castle. The pieces had values which were counted 
up and the total decided the victory. 

Firdawsi has written charming pages on chess 
and describes a game in poetical language. Fie puts 
the king in the centie with the vizier who plavs 
the part of our queen: on either side of them are 
two elephants, next dromedaries, then knights and 
lastly two riikh. This rukh is an animal; it is the 
same as the fabulous bird mentioned in ihe Arubizn 
Xtghts and it is from it we get the term Took. 
Another variety, mentioned by the same poet, 
still nearer our modern game; this board has 64 
squares: in the middle is the king with his mini'‘tcr, 
on either side are elephants, horses and rukhs, in 
front are the foot-soldicrs, our pawns. 

The game of che>s has an interest in arithmetic, 
in which it has given rise to a question ot 
some importance that of the summation of the 
succC'S'-ive poweis of 2. Tlie story is well known 
in which an inventor asked a king as his reward, 
a grain of wheat on the first squaie. 2 on the 
second, 4 on the tliiid and so on, doubling each 
time. The result is a number in 20 figures beyond 
possibility of fulfilment. '1 his legend is given by 
al-Sadafi; aUbiiuni in trying to shorten the calcu- 
lation was Ic 1 to interesting observations. 

Chess was a noble game in the middle ages 
both in east and west. During the Crusades it 
was played in both camps. Haitln al-Rashid sent 
a chessboard as a present to Charlemagne d he 
Old Man of the Mountains presented a very haiul- 
s<'>me one to St. l.ouis. ‘■(Jmar al-Khaiyami ha^ 
taken a beautiful image of fatalism fiom the game : 

I is all a Chcqucr-buai d of Nights and Dav'i, 

Where De-.tiny with Men for Pieces plavs. 

Hither and thither moves and mates and slavs. 

And one by one back in the Closet lays”. 




. a nean cnaracter. According to Mas^^udi, 
e-irncd km-s of Ii.dia invented the arts and dis- 
covered the principles of the sciences. The first 
"as Tiahnian. the second Bahhud under uhom 
na,.i was invented, the thii.l lubshelim who is 

ws re t Y “ “ chess 

on the ‘here was a treatise 

remained popular among the llmdu.s. The pieces 
were figu.es of men and animals and were thL-ht 
representations of the signs of the zodiac. 
(ivthT”h >y‘ h^ed in the time of Mas'udi 

he rl. forms of 


game: two squares with 64 or 


oblong, two round 


!■ 100 squares, 


iNvo rouna, one attributed tn tL#. 


c t u / a y n V : v uiiers, i^e.xicon /Jcv.’/ct- 
latiniim. Bonn 1S64'; Mas'udT, T/rn ed. and 
transl. llarbicr de Meynaid and Favet de Courteillc. 
Paris 1861, i. 157—161, viii. 312; Alb/run: s 
//n&r, transl. E. Sachau, London 1910, 1. l83-i85' 
do. C/irorioloj^y^ transl. Sachau, I.ondon i 879 t 
P- ^ 34 ~ 05 i PirdawsI, ,V^a/i/i£ 7 wic, transl J. Mohl, 
Paris 1876 — 1878, vi. 354 — 356, 3ii;Th H)clc, 
Ihsloria S/ia/ii/ii,/u, O.vford 16S9; E. Sacluiu, 
Algebrisdus uher das St hack hei lAru/n, Z. J'- 
M. G.^ xxK. 1S76, p. 148—156; Th. Ibels, Du 
bn Alta turn und Mittelallcr, Erlangen 
1908, p. 74; J; Mayasbi Pittoi esque^ ii. l 834 i 
P- 15; t'aira de Vanx, Les Doiseuis de P /slam, 
Palis 1921, 11. p. 12,^ — >36; A. 'sn 

der Linde, Gesthuhte und Lilleratur des Schach- 
spieh-, H. J. Muiray History of Chess, 

Oxford 1911^ p, 

(B. Carra ue VaUX) 
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^ATT ai • ARAB. 111 . \M»tU j-iopnly 

;he 1 ..!'.k Ilf a 'trcani. »■' unc*.! in 
fr river, lahi is in ajhI c* 

m y r tui SK al- Aral* is the name ^i\cn 
til tht 'iidal e-tiiary furincd Ijn llie uniitd 
'rit^ai' - "f the 1 uj-hiatcs ami '» h e Ti'jiis 
and kn<)v\n in ihe muidle 

a,:-' :nc lliiivi 'Iigris (Indjla nl- Awia). ihe 

1 i'.-.'ia. and, in i’er^ian. liahmaiishir. A 
r.i ’iLr. n c is ihc i’'a;-ra Ruer. h ii ^t-neialh 
-a i a^ ex’.ending fioni Kurna to Ald.nlan 
[q v r I a'l. 'ihe confluence of ihe x\so streams 
‘ ; :a:e at Kurna d irin^ hsc or m\ centuries 
uaM recently: hut it lUiw lakes place some 

n. :c-s far:her <io\vn stream, at (iarmnt All. 
Ti.: :.A',c;i a.oove llasra fso \V. \\ illcocks in 

/A;.!.’/ 0 \ iif'Hit:/ .S' c/i'/v. I910. p. 
II • In addn n to the tuo great ruei'. the Sh itt 
al-'Arah receives al-o the waters of the Karun 
River of rd-Ahwa?.} and its tnhuiaries. 

Ice aI-R\ral' is some lOO miles long and ahoat 

i-CCO var.s wide. It is navigable bv vessels of 
i^ draught Ihe obstacle to navigadon !> 
-ic Ltr at the niou'h (whence the epithet ■'blind' \ 
which can cross it ftirawing 17 to 20 
K'vt can reach Bay. a, 70 miles up. The bghts 
^‘‘d : aovs on the coast are kept up l»y the Hii- 
lo.i '.jov ernment. Ihe country on both sides of 
C'tuarv is practically level, Ba>ra. where the 
c rise? and fall> nine feet, being only five feet 
i'-"o\e "ea-kvcl. Ihe land along the lunks is higher 
that at a distance, owing to the silt brought 
'’*''11 1} the current. In the middle ages the 
met the sea at Abbadan, but now some 
-0 n.ilc'. further south at Kao, where there is a 
light. Ihe land is therefore encuuichmg on 
'ea at the rale of 20 miles in cverv 1,000 
1 .antations of date-palms line the banks 
thjmtream for its whole length. 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ / h y : I.e Strange, Lands of ihe 
'i'/;/; iaftphatc^ Cambridge 1905, Index: 

fff.ee I/andnoohs, N*^. 6s. Mesopotamia^ 
^9-0. h . K. ( hesnev. Expedition to the Euphrates 
' (T. H. Wkik) 

■ -TARIYA, Sufi order included in the 
.f orders furnished to S, Ander.son by 

n/ Board of Derwishe^ at Constantinople 

‘ 1922, p.56) It is called 


^ _ ‘a p. ^O J 

— (or shattjir) in the 


^ ' ■ iiiui.u.; HI me I’er.i.m w irU cited 

lioti 1 ^ person named Sh.attSr is not mcn- 

viin‘ *1 chief biographical dictionaries of 

as th . *1 ' '‘’Calization may lie correct. 

niv,t I’ "f ibJitir^ accoiding to Kedhouse “a 
this' ' broken with the world", though 

is not recognized hy Sami I’ayha The 
(I .y ''’y'’'^''*’'Ji'ed hy Abu ' 1 -Kadl {.lln-i AHnirl, 
full - ill- 42a) as one which prosided his 

11 itldt Ibough he does not deal 

orders [i/'iJ. 340 — 360). and he . 
headquarters in India weie at Jaitii- 

irs y ■ 373 )- zMlusions to it in Sufi literature 
are raie. 

the doctiines is to he found in 
him c' "' of Shaikh Muhammad Ilua- 

(trand - contemporary of Awr.angzeb 

Xiehiil Khan: advance sheets lent by Prof. 

The ’ ' following are the chief passages: 

and fshultatis dispense with negation 

i^Iura^' affirmation. It is waste of tune in 
it ^ (it^editation) to attend to negation, for 

negativing a nonentity. In the religion of 


Slu.tlar there m m. 'clf • iT. csmei.t. 1 here is nothing 
in 1; ex.rjt “1 .im 1", 

T i» hid IS ander't.iiKl ng om-.s.a; ing 11 e. seeing one, 
.'.i.d bem-.; one. “1 am one .uid no ; .utiKi «ith me". 

With the spnitt^ni. th* rc i. iieiiher opposriun 
to nafs. nor Mu,ahad.>; r.e.thcr 1. there Fana nor 
Kanau T-F.ina: foi Fana reijuires t\io per'-onahties : 
one that is to be anmiiil.ite i. r.ivi the o'i er ime i' the 
one in which this one m to be an-.ihiiatod. vl.ich 
is opposed to 'la«hid. The Shiiltans afiirm Tsivlud 
and obsersc the lihat with its sifat m all -tages 
and taj.illiyat. 

Ihe Shiittaris do not complain, they eat what- 
ever they get. keeping the real (,if'-gi,ei m l e.v. 

Consnler your dhat. sifat and afal as the 1 'hat. 
sifat an 1 afal of God an.l become one ihis is the 
\\a\ of the Shuttaiis and not of the other gnostics 
nr and ..’e/rn/), who adopt the practices and 
mui.ahid.at. and sav i*considcr your nafs in the way' 
of fana. and God's in the way of t aqa ; your nafs 
in the way of Fbudiyyat (sen antskip) and His 
in the wav of Rububiyyat (rulershipi". 

A 7 /' /; e e , <7/ /; v; >nouck Huigionje. Tkie 
A:i.chncsi. ii. \%Sij.-. U. .\. Kmkes. Auic^rraaf 
t,:v Disseit. 1 eiden 1909. register. 

( 1 ) S. M.yKOOLIoVlH) 

SHAWAR, Ar.r SHViv|.i= Mi'pjIr ai.-I'In b. 
.MvlijiK .,i.-S\TiI. a hatimid statesman, vizier of 
the last caliph al-n\did and in this capacity bore 
the honorilic surname of Malik .Mansur. 

.\t first in the priv.ate senice of the vizier Malik 
.■salih Tala P. ^awar obtained from his master the 
government of upper Egypt with KOs as his resi- 
dence. This office was then the highest in the 
administrative service and the fact that Shawar is 
said to haNe a.sked for it shows hi» ambition. On 
his de.ithbed Talai' is said to have e.xpressly 
regretted that he ha>l thus conliibuteJ to the rise of 
Shawar as he feared he would cause trouble to 
his son Kuzzik who was going to succeed him. 
T.ut. knowing the man, he had ad\i5ed his son 
to exercise great caution and to de,al carefully 
with this possible rival. The two adtersaries then 
intrmued against one another, taking great care not 
to make a mistake. The first slip was made by the 
minister who recalled Shawar from Ills governor- 
ship, shortlv before Shawwal 557 (*’ct. 

Shiw.ir had "been expecting this and in anticipation 
had collected numerous troops and put into a 
state of defence a territory which he had practi- 
calh owned as if it were a fief. Without BW-utiy 
ihc'ainval of his successor, he resolutely '0^' 
offensive but w.as defeated at Ualdja ^ 

Eoept and took the toad of the oa»es, thin i g 
to^'lRve the enemy behind him. He thus succeeded 
,n becoming forgotten un'il suyenly m 
c=s (Hec Ji6g) he appe.ired m the Delta and 
,,V n.om.ses of booty ..ipidly recruited an army 
of tin thousand men. Kuzz.k w.as tinab e to resist 
and tied fiom his capital Shawar instal ed in the 
eizici.ite in .'saffir (Jan. 1163) h-'d or allowed his 

riv.al to be put to death. . 

His fiist period of office was to be of short 
duration on .account of the unpopularity of his 
three sons. Taiy, Shudja' and Sula.mai, who.se 
avarice and exce.sses alienated even the 
his immediate entourage fioni their fathei. Oirghan , 
an cniir whom Shawar himself had just raised to 
the office of grand chamberlain, put himself at 
the head of the malconteiUb. who were secretly 
supported by the Caliph. Shawar did not attempt 
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to fight but fled to Syria in the course of the j 
month of Ramadan (August). 

lie went to Damascus to the court of Xiir al- ; 
Dm and was given an army by him to help him ' 
to return to power: ^awar in his tain promised , 
to hand over one third of the revenues of Egipt, 
to pay the expenses of maintaining the army. | 
The troops sent by Nur al-Din, who had entrusted ! 
the command to . 4 sad al-Dln Shirhah marched i 
on Cairo and inflicted a serious defeat near Tell 
Bashi on the unreliable soldiers that Dirgham had 
been able to collect. On entering the capital in 
Djiimada II, 559 (May, 1164), Shawai resumed 
the rizierate. Difficulties immediately broke out 
between Shirktih and Shauai ; some accuse the 
former of treachery while others accuse Shawar 
of not fulfilling his engagements to Xiir al-Dln. 
In any case after some skirmishes which jeopardised 
his authority, (ffiawar appealed for help to Amaury, 
pointing out to the Franks the danger of allowing 
theii enemy Xur al-Din to establish himself in 
Egypt. The Franks, whom Shawar had promised 
to indemnify, accepted the terms offered with 
plea-ure in the hope of conquering Egvpt for 
ihcmsehes. Shirkuh, besieged in Bilbais, when his 
pros isions were almost exhausted, accepted the teims 
offered him to return to Syria The Franks on 
iheir side, impressed by X'ur al-Din's capture of 
Ilaiini weie not long in leaving the country. 

In 5G2 (1167) Egypt was again invaded by 
Shirkuh, who defeated Shawar. again allied with 
the ITanks at Babain in .Middle Egypt near Ash- 
muiiain (Djumada II 25, 562 = April 18. 1167). 
Ihis defeat did not lead to a definite dcci-ion 
and Miawar was able to rally his troops and 
besiege Shirkuh in Alexandiin. On capturing this 
town he succeeded in getting Shiikuh to leave 
the country once more. But the treatv with the 
Franks was onerous for the I'atimids, w'ho besides 
paying an annual tribute, had to allow certain 
points in Cairo to be occupied by troops and to have 
there Commissioner (si,/ma) quartered 

In 564 (l i68)^ShIrkuh was sent into Egypt for the 
third time by Xur al-Dln with the as owed object of 
driving out the Flanks, whose demands had pro- I 
voked a rupture with Shawar Bes.eged hv them 
m the two tuwn.s of Cairo and Fustat. Sha'war set 
hre to this area which he could no ’longer defend 
He got out of his difficulty once more by ne- 
.golia ion and purchased the departure of the 
Franks. But h,s own position was becoming pre- 

andWn" the Franks 

Caliph ' par," V'! 'he 

P Adid had in the meanwhile made a 

caTur began by 

calling iippp i. > 

treaty concluded between them and, in view of 

Shfrknh’- d?’ '^^cided upon by 

Shawar ^as ''"‘ably by his nephew Saladin. 

of the Imam al-Shafi^ a"? 

:: 

though praised by the poet ‘I m" • siawar, al- 
left the reputaiinn ■ cmaraof \emen has 

Christi uT;' sdm h " - 

perienced in wars U ™ i^^ “ 

"s, tricks, plots and stratagems. 


/> /^ // £?/ // r : Histoiens or. des CtohoJc,. 
Index, i. 815; V. S15; Derenbourg. ^Ouriara. 
11, part fr. index, p. 396; Ibn l^allikan. bulak. 

i. 276 — 27S ; Yakut, IrsJuiii.^ 1.2^ 420; Aha 
Shama, i. 130— 132, 143 — 145, 147, 154— 159, 
164 — 172, iSo, 199, 225 — 227; Michael the 
S\rian, iii. 325, 32S, 333 ^ aAdfuwi, TZili" sd'iJ. 
p- 49; Kalka^andi, Subh ai-a^sha^^ x. 310-325. 
Kamal al-Din, Hist. d\-\Up.^ transl. Bloclict. 
36 — 38: Makrizi, Suluk^ transl. Biochet, 100— loi : 
K ft 'tat. Jl/. /. H. A . O., ii. 5; iii. 1S9 — 190: iv 
32 — 33. 42: V. 2 and ch. xvi., § 12; Bulak, li. 
_I 2 --I 3 , 194, 233. 251, 366, 415, 496; Abu 
* 1 -Mahasin, Nudjufti., ed. Popper, iii. 67 — 6*}: 
MaiL'i-id al-Latdfa.^ 22, 24; Ibn lyas, i. 67 — 6S: 
"All Pa^a, H/iitcit djadida., i. 13, 18; ii. S3: 
iii. 106: iv. 5: Michaud, Hist, des Croisadcs^. 

ii. 266 — 283. (G. Wiet) 

al-SHAWBAK. a fortress of the Crusaders 

east of the Araba in the mountains of al-Shara. 
It was built in 509 (ill 5) by Baldwin I of 
Jerusalem in iS days in Syria Sobal and was 
called Mens Regalis (^Montreal.^ also le Crac d-. 
Montreal to distinguish it from Crac des Moabites. 
1. e. Kerak [q. v.] and Crac des Chevaliers.^ i. e. 
Hisn al-.\krad [q. v.]) by the Franks. The site of 
the fortress was, as William of Tyre (xi. 26: 
Migne, Patrol. Lat..^ cci., col. out. 

^ery suitable for the building of an impregnable 
fortress. It therefore not impiobable that, as 
Yakut (lii. 332) indicates, there had already been 
a settlement here in ancient times (according to 
R. Hartmann, Z.D.P.V.^ 1913, *S 8 , sub A 28 the 
ancient The fortress commanded the 

desert road fiom Damascus to the Hidjaz and 
Egypt; its possession was therefore of extraordinary 
importance for both Arabs and Crusaders. The 
town and the gardens west of it were supplied 
with water from two springs; its apricots were 
famous and were exported to Egypt (Abu ’I-Fidiik 
p. 247) and its groves of sugar-cane were al.'iO 
noted (de Mas Latric, Atc/i. Venel,.^ xxv. 479 )- 
Komanus de Podio {^Roniain du Puy^ i*? die 
first dotninus regionis iUitis quae est trans Jor- 
dancm mentioned. He lost his fief in 1132, which 
consisted of the land of Moab and al-Shawbak, 
and instead the former royal cup-bearer received 
Pagantis (/'"ivv/), which is ali early called Pa- 
ganus Mtntis Regalis in a document of 1126 
(Rohiicht, Regesta regni Hierosclvm..^ p. 28, N®. 1 1 5 )" 
the terra Uans Jordanefn. In 1142 he built the 
fortress of al-Karak which henceforth was the 
capital of this feudal state. He was succeeded by 
hib nephew Mauricius (to whom we have refer- 
ences in 1152 and 1153); then came Philippe 
de Milly who received those lands in exchange 
for Nahulu^ (1161) but when he later became 
(jrand Master of the "I’emplars (1169) gave them 
up^ in favour of his daughter Stephanie. After 
losing her two first husbands, Humphiey of loron 
and Milo de Plancy, while still young (il74)i 
the latter married the valiant Kaynald de Chatillon, 
who by his \igorous character seemed particulaily 
fitted to defend fiom the south the kingdom ot 
Jerusakm, then .seriously threatened by the attacks 
of Salah al-Din. But his chalhngtng and faithless 
Attitude to the Muslims irritated the Sultan and 
brought about the downfall of the kingdom. Ho'-v 
anxious Salah al-Din was to gain the two foi- 
t^resses of al-Kaiak and al-^awbak is evident 
rom his frequent campaigns against them (in 
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ai.-S!!A\VUAK - 
11S2. 11 S3 *iiul MS4) on \fcliuh 

• : li'- I;.; {< !'(' with l.iwu;; \v.is*c 

r'i\ rw ’. 1 ihc’n. he v^.l^ no*, ahh* to 
i li ! Kt'. ii.iM the l)ohliiC'‘5» 

i ' ah I iiiikc an a'l\.ini.c ou MclC.i 
i,:! . I \',:i the ca-'tein ftontier *-'f K^jypt 
;r L' i \i\ ht'^ r.U'K .md t<j defeu i it 
. 1 - 1 ' ■ ■'■I'l’iti Kal'uin. :ll•^lu\v.ll^ 

' . 'd (,t' .'^'idr { Kalhii Kin.ii) m the 

-'-ft il'.rihoux .\n'i Wicl in -S.-.m. 1922. 
— h;. 145 — 15-;. It only afiei Kaynald 
,:’i t.'.-vtu I'ri^oncr lu tlie haltlc of Ilattin 
.'1 exc^u'ed \‘. >.ihih .il'Ihn th-.t al- 
.. -ur; . . ’cicd lo the Ar.\‘>s. 'I he Krankb. 

- . hi ive. iherca^-'in .innndon their claims 
' ./ th.it >.'Jhh a!-lh!i only lihcraied 

IV -if I'uron . the c.i;>tured s >n of 
.ha dc Millv. hf'er the c- inquest of the 
In 1100 the l.tf.oi e.ilU himself //ffi/f ‘Jus 
(kohneht. <’/>, t , ]'. iSo. N'*. 

..Iter hi> death (iioSj hi'* s >.ter I'ahclla «)f 
> ul then her daughter Alu'e of Armenia 
ehiiin'^, 

il aith I'Vyi't 
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After the tre.iiy of Fre- 
1229) ihe-e land-i came in 
' to the I rank^t hut al-ti^awhak i' not 

h .j'.cd m thi'. Connection. Afterwards the claim 
pa-.-ei to Alice’s younger d.aughter 
f .1 or .Vrmtnit. then to her son Kupm and 
^.iialiv t . hia daughter Maria of Antioch. 

Ac 'm ly the lortrcss seems to have been h st 
t'-f csLi to the Franks in I1S9; the majority of, 
hihabrants like those of al-Karak. remained ' 
' ‘Jfhtiai.i, howc'.er (Abu ’ 1 -FkUA cp. cit.). Among 
t '- h’vjr-, who besieged 'Akka along with S.alah 
111 11S9 IS mentioned aceitain Haradinnerscl 
h/ al-Iiin Arslan') of al-Karak and nl-Shiwl'nk 
^iambus de Diceto. li Si), \fter .'^'ahih n]-I>in*> 
‘‘'-Uh ^in 1103. brother Malik al-h\'Jil became 
j-'r I of these two forti esses, which had previously ■ 
'Cen granted to him as a fief, .shortly bef -re his 
in 613 fi2iS) he tian.sferred them to his 
' 'H nl-Mahk aI-Ma^a?7am '^Isa. 

In the peace negotiations of [iimyat (1219), the 
Jii-'oon of the ownership of the two fortresses 
a decisive part (Rohn^ht, Gc'ch. Kcnii:} . 

p. 73S, 754 j- d'owavds the end of his 

(about 1220), al-Muha^7am seems lo h.avc 
Sh^'^^r*' forties-.es of Sa'fad, 'fibniti and ab 
p--idMk to be razed to the ground (Ibn Fuiat 
'Ohridu, cp. cit., p. 76S). Hut he extended 
''^fdied the town accoiding to '^I'man (d/a- 
in rTaudefroy-Demombynes La 
■ such an extent that it is said 

nvailud Damascus. His son al-NaMr Da ud 
^ ^ exchange for Damascus, w'hich he had 

to his unde, Sultan Malik abNasir, the rule 
th^'f-u nb^awbak, al-Halka, abSalt and 

zhawr teiritory. The last Aiyribid lulcr of 
Tbnar^ who fell into the 
Mamluk Haibars thiough treachery 
fo ^ previously lost abShawd^ak to him, 

the^'^^ have an inscription of Haibars in a building 
as 646 (124S). His successor 
‘b’j the town in 1279 (Makrul, 

^ transi. Quatremere, ii 7 

acci badjin had the fi>rtress re-'tored, 

vi./^ ‘Several inscriptions under the super- 

prince 'Ala abDin Kibrisf-) ab 
au Mamluk peiiod abSJiawbak formed 

al-I'^ Ca77/(7/) of the province a ml aka') of 

■^arak; the names of the governors of al-Karak 


and al-Mirwhak arc known from in.scriptions of 
Itja'fir .it Muta of tlic yca'> 727 (1327) and 752 
iltCIj tde luyiL'. / p 206. N®. 23 sq \ 

Hianiiow and D-lIua■'/c•^^kl . Pisv:n,ti A}-abia ^ 
1. 103). Ab*.ut 1340 'Lmari s'lSs of abdiawbikl 
“it'» citadel is ijow cinptic I of men. its gate is 
Lbj-ed” ( R. Hartai mn. 111 /. / - u. 13^1- In the 
Country lound at thi'i tune the H.n i ^ kba, who 
now dwell arouii'i ,.bKar.-.k. lu'cd in tents {^p- 

p. 137’- 

'll’.e prc-',nt ab.7di'"'bek (Ma^il abo wir.e< ab 
MiOnac, wh -.-c grevi-h wall- -‘lU Miiruund gaolens 
and terraces which were furniedy cuvuied with 
xinc". 1-. a miserable \illage. In the castle are 
ruln^ of b.'.ths and other bui ding-. abo (accoiding 
to >oLin-Hiedckci , an undergroumi p..'S.age. wnich 
lead- by 375 >tep- dov\n to a well. The threefold 
lino *>f defence" of the Fru-a lei" ca-lle mentioned 
b'. William of Tyre and Thietmar do longer 
exbt; the cvi-liiig lemain- i.ither date excbishely 
fn.m the time of Haioar-. and Ladjm, to whom 
belong the foundation lU'criplivU lumung along 
the out-ide of the endo-ing wall. 

/> 1 1 > I : <■ r a p h \ : V.ikut , M n i'e ^ 

Wustcn'eia. ui. 3:J: Safi -1." 

li. 132; -''ibj ’l-Kiia-. ed. Run.iud, p. 
247 • • i' Strange. un.i.,' t'.i yUslcms^ 

p. 5 36; Gaudefr.iv-Demombynes. Li Syru a 

/•./.V«r ..vr Mj’fichuks. I 9_2 3 - ?• 09-134 

(accor.'.ing to Kaltaih.inii'i. i' 'V' 

137 /„• «r.h ..upplcment.U) note; from I man s 
G. Rev. sur wa- 

,i-s .vvb 5 iw. 1S71, p. 273 — -77 

fin Ci:ccr:,ni .;<• <.v.;rw. sur ! htst.m l Je 

F.aru-:. si,. A A./. .VA/A.-); I- de Mas Latne, 
/.•J --’nturs du Crac de Mcntual, in Archrcio 
iVvi-.v' 1SS3. XM-. 475 - 494 -, R. Hanmann, 
P:c Ih; , se'iuU't ■cfial-h’octt:. in A/., ii 129-142, 
Miifil. A,a:k Pet'jea, 1907- ”• 35 ‘SSy-, 
,A 339: r.runnow and DomaszensKi, 

%A,:A .L'.ou. i. 113-09 ('"'h 

00 — 104) et pas.im. 

^ Insci ip lions; Sauvaire in Due de Luynes, 
I'euiye d'e-rf/ee., ii. 209—213: Brunnoiv and 
Pombeua., <-/. .-/A, i. ' 

m-SHAW! («Ada from ShaiGyat q. ip, 

■l.c\i,!t\S .MiM.M. »>'« 

, nmlar saint's (.nA./f) of Fas, died mere on .Mu- 
pi.pin.ir r / , hurled 

hariam 26, 1014= June Ij, 1603 .in 
in tiie Zd:Au, «hich stili bears his name, m 'be 

I afhv: .al-IMni-, Saf^.tman rn- 

r„l/, lith. 1 - 4 'p- 36 ; 

MalhdnU lull. Fn^i OJ° 2 ;. “'V 'l' jVe A H 
rirk 1 ^, p. 08; Rene 

p";'’m 3 "/k 'HhJuJ\les Cho,-fa, Paris 
lr» e s- . — p fy[.pR0VEN(,'AI.) 

SHAWIYA (plur. of b,. 7 mz, “sheep-bieeder”) 
nt ori.Ana ly applied in contempt, which 
a name, on„ y .lesiniiation of several 

b the^Ma^"hrib, of which the most ira- 
ab in MoiVcco, the Shawiya of T.tuasn. 
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and IQ Algeria, the Shnwiya of ihe Awia.s. K 
Doutie (Mar.dkcih^ p. 4 — -5) mention'’ ’'e\eral 
t,thei gioups uf less, importance An cndeavoui 
hr.b als-o been made to connect Clioa, the name 
of a district in AbNssinia. with Shawiya 

'Wherever it is found, the term is apphoil :«> 
ileibers of the Zanata and Hawuaia. more or Ic's 
arabicised. mixed with piitely Arab elements: al- 
most al\\ays, moreover, these ethnic group? seem 
to have schismatic tendencies. 

[The massif of the Auras, occupied by the 
Shaw i) a of the department of Constantino, was 
in the viipb ceotmy the centie of resi-tance of 
the Abadi [q.\.J KharnjjL-v .as the M/ah still is 
at the piesont day Now among the ^awiya of 
Moioclo, the successors to the heretical Taragli- 
wata [q. vd we find a tribe of Mzab and the 
memory of ' ancestors (.m the other 

hand. Ibn Khaldun telhs us that at the beginning 
of the Marinid dynasty in eastern Morocco, 
a group of ^awiya lived in contact with the 
Zakkura, whose heterodox piactices have been 
studied by A. Mouherav], 

According to Ibn Khaldun (Hist, ties Berb.. 

1. 176— 1S2. tiansl., I. 271—282) the original 
home of the Hawwaia (vulgo Huwwara [9- v.jj 
was the province of 7 'ripoii and the adjacent part 
of the territory of Baika; conquered and oppressed 
by the Arabs, they had scatteied through the 
whole of the Maghrib where, crushed by taxation 
and having lost that pride and independence 
whicli once characteiised them, they devoted them- 
-ches to sheep-brecding, whence the name ul- 
timately gi\en them. As to the Zanata, they were 
nomadic Berbeis, hke the Arabs, living m tents 
on the produce of their fiucks and spendin- the 
summer in ^iie 'Ceil and the winter m the deseit 
{Ibn Khaldun, Hist, ties Betheres. ii. i: transl 
111. 179—180). ' ' 

■ ‘ 5 b 5 wi>a seems to be first found 

i. 226, ,6. tranU 
1. 2 j6. Bisi. 2 jj. 

■*' 3 '; the Shaui.a mentioned 

to iho.e of lainaMia Init to some people of 
h.a-.te,n Mo.occo, neighbour, of the triU-s of 
llawuara and Zahkara). 

yt.n tell,. U. that they are Afncan ;i. e. Berber) 
n.he. who hate adopted the A, ah „a> of hving 
Ihe niajonty lue at the foot of the Atlas or fn 
the mountain range it.elf. hviii.. l.v cattle- 
sliecp-bieeding. Wherever they An ell they are 
alnavi subject to the local dtnabt or to Labs 
n..» author aheady know., t«o main groupC one 
in Morocco, m lama.na, the other on the botder! 

St": S™ r ^ndtheMandofo:;^^ 

«orM."'‘t‘L'Tr 7 n'’M ‘’'M in the Arab 

contemptuous ^ignificabTe.' a 7 M \rM‘rcm''bd 

smaller aomest,c‘ stock xlr.h Af 

contei; Ab: ; ^ut 

-■•y hake heen TrenghbLbd^bv rV^r 
real or imaginarj. ifut geoeral m “^'‘Son.sm, 
to abandon ,he camel and adT tL u ^ ’ 

an avowal of a terrible downfaii for a tTiL^U 


mc.int renouncing the long free travels, th.; secure 
rt-Uige of the desert, .and independence, to sjbn u 
to hjtal luler?. endure iheii blows and ttler.A.j 
ihcir li-’Cal exaclions ". 

2. Shawiy.1 of Tamasna. They occups in 
the X. T. tlie lower couise of the Umin al-Ubl . 
vast fertile plains which extend to the latiuiie "f 
the little harl>our uf I'e<I.lla. They are desceiidk-l. 
accoiding to Leo Africanus [ii. 9) fiom the Zanf.ta. 
.>ikI Ilawvvara whom the Mariniil soveieigns ser.L'l 
there and who mixed with the remnants of the 
IkiiaghwaLa *^q.v.]. the ancient heietical inhabitaiVs 
of the region, as well as with the Arabs brought 
frtim Ifriki}a by the Almohad Sultan Wkub al* 
Mansui. These Shawiva now speak Arabic; the 
modern tribes which seem to be of Berber origin 
are the Znata, .Medsuna, Mzab, Mellila, Zyaid:. 
and the Llad Bu-Zin. 

3. Shawiya of the Avvras. They ucciip) 
this mountain ma>s, in the south of the depuit- 
ment of Constantine, between Batna and Bi-kra. 
Ibn I^aldun (H:st. ties Berh . ii. i ; tran?l in. 
179 — 180) already mentions sections of the Zanata 
settled in the Awras along.side of Hilali Arabs 
who had Conquered them. It is no doubt to then 
living in a mountainous country that these 5iia- 
wiya have preserved a Berber dialect to the 
present day. 

B i b 1 1 0 ap h y\ i. a w i y a in general: 
Leo Africanus. Description tie BAf}i(lut\ ed. 
Schefer, i. S3: Ibn ^aldun, ProUgem'enes. i 
222, transl, i. 256 — 257: K. Carette. Rcchotits 
sur r engine et ies ini^i otioiis ties principaies tri us 
tie BAjrique septtnti ionafe et particuiiei einsus 
lie i'Aigerte.^ in Exploration ScientiHqnc ue 
/£*, Sciences Histonqnes et Gcographigues. 
Pari'. 1853. lii. 147 — 152, 190; \V. Margais and 
Abderrahman Guiga, Eextes aiabes tie Takt cuna. 
P 257. n. 37, p. 258, n 39. 

2. ^awiya of Tam as n a: Leo Africanus, 
op. cit.. i, 9; Marmol, i' Afnqztc. transl. de F'errot 
of Ablancoiirt, Pans 1677, ii , Bk. 4, Chap. 
I- — xii ; Ahmad at-Xa^iru Kitah al-Istiksa., in- 
^ 35 — G. Kampffmeyer. Sania in Marclkt\ 
in M.S.O.S. As.., vi., Be'lin 1903; L. Doutte, 
APoi rakec/i. p, zsqq.: I'l/ies et tribns tin 
Lasabianen et tes Ciithnna., particularly i. 

and 131-^136. 

3. ^uwiya of the Awras: Ibn Khaldun. 
fiist. lies Berbircs. ii. i, transl. i\i. 179 — 

E. Masqueray, Le Djebd Chcciiar ^ m A’c't /n’ 
A/ricaine^ xxii, 259 — 281; I 3 e LaiUgUC"^- 

^Hnvgraphie de I'AiO'cs. Constantine 19 '^ 4 '! 
p. 123 — ^125 and the bihliogiaphy given on p. 
p. 477 — 480. On their Berber dialect, ef. G. 
Mercier, Le Chaonia de BAures, Paris 1896. 
I See also the Bibliography to the article 

_ ((iKOKr.KS S. CoilN) 

SHAWWAL, name of the tenth month 
^ of the lunar year. In the Kui^an (Sura ix. 2) 
, four months are mentioned during which, in the 
year 9 a.h., the Arabs could move in their counirv 
^ vvithout exposing themselves to attacks (cf. 

: sacred month,.” in verse 5). 'I'he.e four months 
to the commentaries, Shaw’wal, 
l&u 'l-Hidjdja and Muharram In 
at ith ^awwal is therefore among “the months 
, of pilgrimage mentioned in Allah’s Book” (‘'ll* 
Bukhin, HadjdJ^ bab 33, 37). 

, In pre-islamic times ^awwal was consideied 
I omened for the conclusion of marriages (LisXm 
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b. V.). In order to prove this opinion 
^A'ish‘^ emphasised the fact that Mu- 
... uinad liad married her in this month (TirmiiHii, 
.\’ ! 7 /}, bab 10). In the modern Muslim \vt>rld there 
difference of opinion concerninL; this point. 
Ain tnjr the Muslim I igrc tribe', ^awwal is one 
of the months suitable for cclelmaling marriages; 
ri "I'man, on the other hand, it is considered 
db'>mened in this respect. 

i'lie law recommends fasting during six days 
following the 'Ic/ al-fitr ([q.v.]; cf. Tirmidhi, Saivni^ 
ird) 52: Whosoever fasts the month of Ramadan 
:-s \\ell as six days of ^awwal, has reached the 
al-u'dhr: cf. also Muslim, Siyum. trad. 203). 
\e\erthele5s these days usually partake of the 
;oIemn character of the “lesser festival"'. For the 
'.ome reason ^awwal bears not only the epithet 
of al-miikarram (“the venerated”), but also such 
n.imes as fater kddam (Tigre), bairam (Turkey), 
J2t>i 'l-a-L'li (Thnan), ur'oe raya (Acheh). 

Bibliography. Littmann, Die Ehrentiameyi 
und Xeubencnniinge?i der islamischen Monate 
in viii. 228 sqq.\ Snoiick Hurgronje, 
ii- 97 ' do.. The Achehnese^ i. 237 sqq. 

(A. J. Wcnsinck) 

SHA^YA, Isaiah, son of Amos, a prophet sent 
to the Israelites in the reign of Sadika (Sedecias, 
by confusion with Hezekiah). look part in the 
^icge of Jerusalem under Sennacherib, announced 
to the king that his death had been postponed 
for filteen years ; the besiegers all perished except 
theii king and five of his secretaries \s'ho took 
refuge in a cave. For 66 da)S the king of Judah 
nude the prisoners walk round Jerusalem, giving 
them two loaves of barley each day as their food. 
According to Muhammad b. Ishak, Isaiah fleeing 
from the Israelites who had turned against him 
on account of his prophocie.s, came in the cour>e j 
of his flight to a tiee which bent down and he 
took refuge in it. Satan having caught the hem 
of his garment which remained visible, betrayed 
him by this means and tlic Israelites sawed the 
tree through the middle. Tabari gives as his 
authoiity Wahb b. Munabl.ih, an echo of the 
Talmud {yeioish Encyclop , vi. 636) which places 
the event in the leign of Manas.'.eh. Tlie book of 
Taiah is quoted by Mutahbar b. 'bahir al-Makdisi, 
Livtc de la Crcalio/i.^ ed. and transl. Huart, i. iSS; 
ii. 172. 

r : Tab.iri. A/i/iales^ i. 638 '"fi 45 t 
Jbn al'Athii, al-Eamil., ed. Tornberg, i. 178—180; 
Mirkhond, Raivdat al-Safa. bombay 1271, i. 121 
ad imn 7 n \ cf. ii., A’n/.r, xix. — xx.; ii., Chroniques^ 
xxxii.: KtirZifi.^ xvii, 4; al-Baidawi, Tafsii\ ed. 
Fleischer, i. 533, ' (Cl.. Huari) 

MEB-I BARAT. [See 

SHEBEK. [See ^ahak.] , 

SHEBISTARI, Sa'd al-UTn Mahmud r>. AAbd ; 
ai.-RarIm is. Yahya, author of the Peisian ! 
mystical entitled GuHuni-i KZi^^ was 

born cnca 650 at Shabistar (C'al)istar), a village 
Dear Tabriz, and died in 720 He composed the 
Gulshand Raz in 717 in answer to fifteen question^ 
which had been .sent to him by an eminent Sufi of 
Khurasan, whom Djami (Av/rf/zaT*, p. 705) identifies ' 
With the celebrated Mir Fakhr al-Sadat Husaini of 
Qhur. These questions, written in rhymed \eise, form | 
part of the niathnaun.^ each one standing at the 
head of a separate section. The populaiity of the | 
poem is attested by the large number of commen- , 
taries upon it (Ethe, India Office Lib. Cal.., 996, 1 


N®. i8i6). -Within the compass of little more than 
a thousand verse”, Shabistari explains concisely and 
in simple language the doctrine of 'loahdat al- 
rvttdjud., the de.scent and ascent of the “perfect 
man” (see InsZin al-Kamil and H. H. Schaeder, 
Die islamische Lehre zom z'ollkofnmenen Menschen.^ 
Z.D.M. 6*., 1925, p. 253, sqq.), and other leading 
ideas of the later Persian mystical poetry — which 
was deeply influenced by Ibn alAArabi — as well 
as the terms used in the erotic s) mboli'^m “where- 
by the Sufis express their conceptions of God and 
the universe and their ecstatic expeiiences”. The 
author refeis to his want of practice in versifi- 
cation, but though some traces of this are appa- 
rent, he shows himself to be a true poet. Besides the 
Giilshan-i Raz he has left three prose treatises on 
Sufism, namely: (l) Ilal'k al-yakln Ji Ma^rifat-i 
Ral'b aRAlaniin^ (2) Sdddat-nama\ (3) RiseJad 
Shahid, 

Bibliography'. E. G. Browne, Persian 
Literafure under Tartar Dominion, 146— 150: 
Rieu, Ca.'. Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus.^ p. 
60S: Ethe, Inlia Office Lib. Cat,^ 995, N®. 1S14; 
I. von Hammer-Purgstall, Mahmud Schc'mstcri s 
Rosenf/or dcs Gcheimnisses.^ Persisch und Deutsch.^ 
Pesth 1838; E. H. Whinfield,^ GiiL^ani Raz\ 
the Mystic Rose Garden of Sa d ad-Dln Mali- 
mud ^abisiari. Persian text zoith English trans- 
lation an I nctcs.^ chiedx from th: commentary 
of Muhammad ibn Yahya LahijL London 1880. 

(R. A. NicHol-on) 

SHEFIK MEHMED Ekendi, called Musarrif- 
zade, Ottoman imperial historian and 
stylist. Not much is known of his life. He was 
born in Stamlml, received an appointment as clerk 
in the Dfuan {dliodn kiatibi\ later became one of 
the khod/agjdn i.e. head of one of the 28 chan- 
celleries (cf. J. von Hammer, G. 0 . R.^ viii. 
431), was next appointed chief of the smaller 
audit office (miihascben kuiuk) of the pious foun- 
dations (ezokdt)., and ultimately was appointed 
' imperial historian (70a fa niizcls). He seems to have 
I died not long after his appointment to the oltice, 
the date of his death i?, given as 1 1 27 f 1 7 1 5/ 1 7 ^6). 

■ Mehmed Shefik Efcndi is not prominent on the 
roll of official imperial hihtorians as the work of 
the zoaPa nuz.is Mustafa Na'ima (q v.) who died 
, in the .Murea in 112S (1716) was immediately 
I continued by Mehmed Rashid, the formei dealing 
with the years 1000 — 1070 and the latter with 
I loyi — 1134. Mehmed ^efik Efendi only described 
— by c<jmman<l of Sultan Ahmad HI the im- 
portant events of the year 1115 (i 7 ‘^ 3 )-i that is 
practically the fall of Mustafa II and accession 
' of Ahmad III, under the title Ta^iikji-i Abdallah 
' (by which he meant himself). Iheie is a good 
manuscript of this short work (c. 75 folios) in the 
Vienna National Library; cf. G. Flugel’s Aatalog., 
Ii. 27S sq. Mehmed Shefik also describes the same 
revolution in a work entitled She/ 'k-numc., w'hich 
ha^ become famous on account of its involved 
allegorical style; the difference betw'een the two 
works is that, as it was not advisable in the former 
work to discus:* quite openly the secret workings 
of the rising and its course, in the latter he used 
a secret, allegorical style and at the same time 
gave his p«>litical and historical creed (cf. Flugel, 
op. cit.., ii. 279; according to J. von Hammer, 
G.O.R.^ ix. 207, N®. 92). The ShefiPndme has 
been seveial times printed [Stambul 1282 (1865), 
small 8®, p. 112; Stambul 12S9 (1874), p. 154, 
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small 8°, with a commentary {Shcf Ikname ^er/ii) 
by Itjelal cJ-Din MahmuJ V<k:hx Rarudat a!~ka*ni!tn 
under this title aUo published separately I2S9, p. 
312, S'b Stambul] and several times annotated; 
beside the above commentary mention may be 
made of that by ‘Abdallah Meh.ned b. Ahmad 
f original MbS. in the Yehi Djami' Library in 
Stambul, cf. Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 

Mu i'Uijkri, ii, 426, Hadjdji h^alifa. Kndif al- 
/iinun. vi 600, XU. 14822). .-V Fiench tianslation 
planned by Arthur Alric does not seem to have 
been printed. 

bibliography'. Sidjiii-i ^o'Jvnafn^ m. 152. 
(brief); Ijjemal ed-Dln, '^OfAntanll Ta^rlkh -oc- 
Mu on ilMcn. Stambul 1314, p. 50 sq.'. Salim, 
To.ilh'itr.i. Stambul 1315. 3S5 sq (where he is 
Iirongly called: Ahmad), Briisah .Mehmed Tahii. 

Mu olliflen^ id. 73 




SHEHR. [See sh.viik.] 

SHEHR-I SEBZ, [See K tga.] 

SHEHRIZUR (Shahiazur, in the Sheref-nZirne 
Sh.ihr.i'zulj, a district in Kurdistan. Sheh 
ri/ur. strictly speaking, is a beautiful and fertil 
l lain (36 X 25 miles) situated to the we>t of th 
chain of Auraman (cb si-nne). T.i the south-eas 
U arljciins the Peisian district of Awiainan-i luhun 
(M the south the river Sirwan is the boundar 
of the (iNtrict; on the south-aest Shehri/Qr extend 
as f.ir as^ the pass of Daiband-i Khan by uhici 
the Siiw.in (Diiala) makes its u.iy to the south 
i>n the west Shehrizur is la.iinded bv ,\rbet iihicl 
lielongs to Stdaiinaniva. To the noith a buttres 
of the Aiuaman (KurrasKaz.Mv) separates it froii 
the district of Kara-cwoi.an (_Shahr-i bazar). 

ihe pLim is watered by the tributaries of th^ 
lamjjero (Tarjjerud) uhich coming from Sulai 
mainya tloiij mto the Sirwan; the chief of thes^ 
tributaries IS _ the liver Zalm, winch in its tun 
receives the Cowtan fiom the North. 

'"“‘‘’’'tt'tts -''■‘ttior and lialambo rising 01 
ight bank of the Siiiwan separate the plaii 

Sba'^-, o 

on' the 1' ft"? 'li'tiict of Shamiran situatci 
on the left bank m the bend of the Sirwan is als. 
considered a dependency of Shehiulir. 

ihe old centre situated where the river Zain 
n ers t e plain, is Lul-'anbar, whose real nam 
.seems to be fdiulan, (!vhul.rm)-I,ar, to which th 

■S.re"er phonetically 

a to vnshin •^h’-hba ( Alafca Halabca' 

a township of 500 house,, 25 being [ewish am 
tt.ere are a few Christian families, " ^ 

The p lam belongs to the Oj.if Kurds. In th 

i? the coionte 

main, of ^h^t ^f’"zur; these were the te 

hh Stru 1 -^rad-khiin, who during 

besieged ^ttnd [q. v' 

oesieged benne (^m 116S) '■h 

from aF S f" “‘"e ther 

‘Omar, who is hL’reU ' 

strict of Shehruur ts closely associate, 


With the beliefs of the Ahbi Hakk, (v. 'Aii-iLAHi); 
the imtiates of the sect await the la-^t juJ qiiciit 
which is to take place in the plain of ^ehnzur: 
“in the tlirebhingtioor of ^ehrizur (,^a/^rc7::{/u/} 
marnnJa) all the faithful will receive their due ', 
j In the wide isense of the word, ^ehiiziir served 
to denote the eyalet of Kerkuk whence, as duc 
can see, there resulted a considerable amount of 
confusion in geographical teims. 

' History. For the epoch of the Assyrian>. 
Billerbeck places at Shehrizur the centre of the 

■ Zamua country, inhabited at the time of Assur- 
' nasirpal by the Lullii people. Streck seems to 

agree with this localisation of Zamua {Z. .-I., xv. looo 
; p. 284). The Arabs (Ibn Muhsilhil) associated with 
: Shelinzur (more precisely Duzdan) the biidical 
, legends concerning Saul (Talut) and David, whit-h 
• suggests the presence in these districts of strong 
Jewish colonies 

' 'file numerous tumuli in the plain of Shehnzur 
I contirm the testimony — of Theoplianes as well 
as of Mushr b. Muhalhil — regarding the num'i'er 
of settlements in this region. The most important 
town bore the name of Nim-az-iai (Nimrah) i.e 
‘“half-way ’ between Ctesiphon and the great firc-.ilur 
: Shiz [c|-v ] fTakht-i Sulaiman in Adharbaidjan). 

■ Cinkov and Herzfeld (on his map) identify Nhn- 

■ rah with Gul-%nbar, and this corresponds with 
I the indication of Mis^ar (in Yakut) regarding the 

proximity of the town to the mountains of ghahan 
and Zalm. The most persistent tradition (Ibn al- 
Kakih, p 199. Mustawfi, p. 107) attributes it? 

I construction to the Sasanid KawSdlj, the son of 

■ i'eroz ( 4 ^S— 530 - luins of a Sasanid bridge 

' on the Sirwan protected by the fort of Shamiran 

(firikov, 43S) indicate the line of communications 
I of Xim-rah with Kasr-i ShirTn. At this latter point 
the route coming from Ctesiphon forked to run 
towards Hamadan and towards Sl^ehrizur (Ibn Rusia, 
p. 164, Edrisi, ed. Jaubert, p, 156). On the other 
hand, according to Rawlinson {y. R. A,S.^ 1S6S. 
p. 296 — -soo), the monument of Pai-kuli on the 
light bank of the Sirwan not far from the fotd 
of Bankhelan marked a station on the road from 
I Nim-rah. which the great explorer thought was 
j to be found at Va^in-tapa to the N'oithAVest ot 
the plain of Shehriztir. As the monument dates 
back to the epoch of the first Sasanids, the road, 
before the construction of Nim-rah, might well 
I have followed another direction in the plain. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Khurdadhbih (p. 120) the Sasanids, 
after their accession to the throne, made a pil- 
grimage on foot to Shiz. 7"he monument of I'ai' 
kuh may mark the road. Herzfeld promise.s to 
publish separately the geogiaphical part of hi-* 
new' explorations in this district. Finally, the Kurds, 

2^9) “the ancient town of 

‘^ehrizur ’ was at KlzkaFa to the south-east ot 
Aibet (cf. Haus-vknecht's map). 

^ Shehrizur, forming part of the diocese of Beth 
Darmai (Ba-marmak) is often mentioned in the 
history of the Nc'^torian Church. The Synodnan 
Orientale (ed. Chabot, 1902, p. 266) gives the 
names of its bishops between 554 and 605. 
During hi.s third Persian campaign the Empeior 
^Pent the month of Febiuary in 62S in 
^chrizur “laying waste the district and towns by 
fire^ iThenphams Chronographa ^ ed- de Boor, 
^tx^ovpav\ ChronicoTi VaschaR^ 
in or , i. 730 - ew? rov ^txpcroopuv — the two gra- 
P les indicate the pronunciation -zur and not 
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The Aiabs had reached Shehrizur even in Sa- 
.Tihin uinc:s (ll»n al-Kakih, p. 130J. 'The remote 
'itua'i n of ^ehri/.ur fiequently attracted rebels 
and .'chi^nia'oub to it (l^taridjis, Khurrami). The 
cMiic: la ui’.en mentioned along v\iih DJmaghan 
i I'diabad (Kurtlaina, \). 232) the exact biles 01 
which aie unknown In the lime of Ibn Mulhalhil 
'330 942) there were in ^ehrizur 6o.ooo(r) tents 
ui Kinds; Inalali (Rich, i. 280, (_ihellali -J. Uasian, 
Hdnnhi, and :-uli fShuIi 

The same author (in Yakut) counts Shiz (per- 
hans a misleading cf. Hoffmann, p. 251) among 
the towns ol ^ehrizur and mentions a little town 
r'u2''an(-) between Nim-rah and ^12. The other 
nan;e5 of places in the region of ^ehrizur were 
firan^aii (Ibn al-Athir). Kma ('-) and Dailamastan 
Between 400 and 434, scions of the Kurd 
d}na^;y of the Hasan waihids ruled at Shehiizur. 
In tne vith (xiith) century the Tuikomans and the 
dangid Atabegs held the district. In the time ol 
\akut. Mu/atfar al-Uin Kokburi, Atabeg of Arbi! 
nad settled himself iheie. In 623 (1226) an eaith- 
duake ruined the district. According to al-"L'mari 
,0. , 49 = 134^) ^ehrizur ‘"before its depopulation** 
’'’-as inhabited by Kusa Kurds (Rich, i. 2S1 notes 
few remnants of them in this region ; cf. also 
piacc'Uames like Kosa-madina, Miimenu-Kosa). After 
t.iC captuie uf Baghdad by Hulaga these Kurds 
migioted to Egypt and Syria and their place was 
'lY^^ by the Hwsna(f) who ‘‘are not true Kurds". 

le leterence is peihaps to the mountaineers of 
- wniman^ who still occupy the westein slope of 
to m»)Untams On the othei hand, a Kusa whom 
y ^on Le Coq met in 1901 at Damascus spoke 
-tUii dialect [q. v.] which is not a 
Kurd one. 


proper 

c. 

Iimur crossed ghehrizur in S03 (1411) on his 
"av from Baghdad to Tabriz (Zafa,-„ami, ii. 370: 
“kkt'. U'a-Kalashl{;). 

i^e rizui placed an important part in theTurco- 
ersian wars. According to the ^haraf-name^ the 
\n iYi . senna) had been at first settled 

local history of Senna even 
i' of Zalm was built by Baba 
I'j-YY (^* 5 ®)' Sultan Sulaiman about 944 

2j/) sent the governor of ‘^Amadiya to conquer 
^Mri/.ur although a fortiCbS was built at 
th Aidilan re-established their au- 

Y legion i^^araf-name ^ 84). Shah 


fortress but it was 1 


estored 


r Eersian campaign of Khu>rew-pasha 

!o Turi°J^lK' (“ 539 ) allotted 

^wih -f Y slope of the Awraman 

ha\f' Yi 2 nim. Changes, however, must 

journ place slowly^ for Tavernier on his 

fruri''^^ *^ 44 i seems to place the Turco-Persian 
S,,?-, further west. The representative of 

Ardilan, maintained a 
YrrpY^ *j ^ “large town”, the situation of which 
thY T CiulAanbar. We may note 

•\ltiir, 1.^ ^vernier seems to mention the town of 
4-1 Ibo name “Shehrazul”. 

tY being finally removed from Sheh- 

cliic-fs \ ^*str\ct was governed by local hereditary 
‘'^‘'intincr Y their investiture from Con- 

the o beginning of the xviiith century 

louedY^*^°Y '^Irak, Hasan-Pasha, was al- 

plac’d ^ ^ Porte to have southern Kurdistan 

r ** control. The eyalet of Shehrizur 
the sandjaks of Ker- 
’ ^ t , K.bi-sandjak, Kara-colan (Shara-bazer), 


Rawandiiz and Ifarii. the muteselHms of which 
were ap])oinie*l fiom BaghUd (l^urshid Efendi, 
p. 199 — 262). Hut soon the Baban chiefs (cf. 
suiAiMANiYA) attained to ptjwer and Shehrizur 
was placed under them. After the admhubtrative 
refoims of 1867 and the creation of the wilayet 
of Maw'll! the name uf Shehrizur was gi'.en to 
the sand^ak of Kerkuk (the ka]a were; Kerkuk, 
.\rbil, Rani) a, Rawandiiz, Kui and Salahiva) bat 
to complete the confusion the plain of Shehrizur 
proper was included in the sandjak of Sulaimanisa 
(v. Cuinel. La Tinquie en Jsi', u. 764). 

From the xviith century a branch of the tri'oe 
of (cf- sknna) had been e>tabli'hed on Tur- 

kish leriitorv. The plain of ^ehiizur. as well as 
many villages in KifrI. Pandjwin. etc . belonged 
before the woild war to the powerful Djaf chiefs, 
Olbman l*a^a and Mahmud Pa^ha. Thi-s family 
exercised administrative functions of which the 
I Porte gradually tried to deprive them. For a con- 
siderable time the effective administration of Sheh- 
rizur w'as in the hands of the widow of Uihman 
Pa^ha, the energetic KYdila-Khanum. a native of 
Senne. Soane has given an interesting desciiption 
1 of her little court at AUbca. 

Archaeology. Among the half score of 
tumuli on the plain of ^ehrizur (Haussknecht s 
map) the mo.'.t important are: Bakrawa (Cirikov: 
120 feet high, diameter 450 feet, remains of walls, 
ditch 60 feet bioad) and V.^siDtapa (F. Jones:, 
squaie m shape 90 feet high, suiface sloping fiom 
N. :o S. 320 feet). Important ruins exist at Gul-^mbar 
(Cirikov: walls of trimmed stone, towers and an 
ancient aqueduct). In the ravine of the river 
Zalm above Gul-^anbar lies the fort of Zalm. Kazvvini 
{JiAar dl-B!laa\ ii. 266) explains that zalm is a 
seed i^hac d') possessing aphiudisiacal qualities and 
not found elsewhere. Tavernier mentions lilies 
. between Shehrizur and Senne having similar pro- 
perties. The ^iihan-numa (p. 442) gi^es the gorge 
at /aim the epithets, “habitation of the blue sorcerer ’ 
i {azrak-Ljazu) and “cave of the confu^K)n of speech” 

! kitlani). He mentions the local sights: the 

j foit of K\U Zalim (apparently for Zalm), another 
i ruined fort of Vezdedjird and a cave (natuial) with 
a staircase and windows caived out of the rock. 
Wc may recall in this connection tac Christian 
tradition of the monk Sabn^o who had built a 
cell in the mountain of Shahan (I.abouit, Le 
Cfuistuimsme dan^ r Empire Peisafi^ Pans 1904, 
p. 210). The number of fortifications on iho (ivcr 
Zalm show the importance of the place. Their 
object was to protect Shehiizur from invasion 
from the east- The u^ual routes of communication 
with Adharbaidjan were however by the mo^re 
convenient passes more to the north (Caghan 
Gaian, Nawkhuwan, the passes of Bana) ^ 

Bib liography'. Rawlinson, Memoir on ine 
site of the Atropatenian EAatana^ J. IL G, S.^ 

X. 1S41, p. 41 — 101: Gerland, Die pa sischen 
EehEu^^e </. Kaisers Hercclius byz. Zeiist/if.^ 
ill., '1S94, 330-370: A. Peinice. Vimperatore 
Eradio, Firenze 1905, P‘ 1^5. 

The references in the Arab authors have 
been collected by Le Strange, The Lands of 
the East. Caliphate., p. 190— 191 and notably 
by P. Sc\i\\Siiz^ Dan irn Miltelii!tef\ Leipzig 1925, 
vi/i. 694 — 705. The two versions of the account by 
MisW b. Muhalhil are in Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, 
ill. 340 and Kazvvmi, Aihar al-btlad. ed. u- 
stenfeld, ii. 266, the transl. of ^ihab al-Din 
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al-'l'mr.ii in X.E.. xiii., 1S38: Hadjii Kiulif-i, 
Stnmliiil 1145, p. 443 (lian-l m 
Cliarmoy. Clcref-Hc.nuh. I/i. p. 127, 423'; la'.ti- 
nier, I.-s jAr rY’itiyvy. Faiib 1692, 1. 107; Ki^li. 
Xairdl’.ve of a residoitce hi Koordu’t in. 1S30. 

1. 107, 269, 290 — 391: Ilainmer — 

G.Or. 1S40, ill (event's of 1630J: Ritter. L, J- ■ 
Lurie. i\. p. 442—447, 459; F. loiics. .\\i> > u- 
Lree of a jeunuy to the frontier of r ur'u \ , 
an.! Perjij. in Se.'eitions from the retoi di of 
the Bcnro.'- Govei nment. xliii. new eriC' (nil.;. ^ 
p 204; Oiiiliov, rutez'oi youtnol. St Rcteiisburit ; 
1S75, p 43S. and f.iss'/n : KdtuiyhT'J-efeml:. 
Sr.a{hit-h 7 inui~i hiuiU i (Ruas. liansl. 1S77;. ; 
Shehnzui-eraleti. p 199 — 262: Flofimann, .-ius- ; 
zufe o.us syisehen .-llien fen. Mjityrei. iSSo. | 
p. 254 and fcisii’o: E Soane, /n G.sfnise to ' 
.Mes.fotooiij and Kurdistan. London 1912. 2nd 
el. 1926; .Mate/ .ai} fo ff't'.tA’Aw, Pelrojrvd 1915. 
p. 203. 340, 354. 

Cartography: Map by F. Joncbt ILaU's- 
knecht — Kiepeit. Jiouten im O, tent, iii . K-irdistan 
and Irak: E. Ilerz'^eld, Vaikuh. ffonnnt.nl and 
insciiftien of ti.e eirly history of Ou Sasanian 
finftie. Berlin 1924, map i : 200.000. 

(V. MiN'T.sky) 

SHEKER BAIR AMI, [See 'id .m.-hir,] 
SHEKKI, a district in Ea,stera Trans- i 
Caucasia. In .\rnienian it i.s called Sh.kl'e, in 1 
Ceoiginn Shal.ha (an! .Shaltikh '•). ihe Aiab- urite i 
Sh.ikkai = Sh.tklid ( Ikn Klimd.Vlibih. p. 123. Lta- i 
khrl, p 1S3. lialadhuii. p. 2 o 9 ;. Sh d.ki t 3 ';hut.'i’ii. i 
31 1), .Sh.tkkaii (II. n .tl-Iakih. p 29;, Ba!?._ihuri. I 
p. 194), Shtkin (".MaCudi. .Ifu, h.ij. li. 6S;. i 

1 he Usual bound.iiies of ^ekki ue;e: on the ! 
east, tlie fiok-cai uhich separates it from Shiruan I 
[q. V.] proper, on the uest. the Al.uan (Turk. ’ 
Kanik-J and its left tiibiuary the Kashk.vC.ti, 
which sepaiates Shekli from Georgia fKakhetia) 
and the^ Georgian cantons latei occiipie.I by the 
IJ.ighistanis (Eli-su. non Zakat 'Alij: in the north 
the southern slopes of the ( -aucasus (.Salanat-l laghf 
the passes of which, honever, are within the con- 
hnes of liaghistan); to the south the Kura (Kui). 
L^ekki Is watered by the tiibiitaiv of the Alaran 
.\gn-c.ai ('■liver riii.iiiiig di.igon.illv- 1, e. from ea,J 
to_nesO and the river .Mdjigan'fGilan) and Tu- 
risan nhich run tonauls the Kura. Shekki con- 
s'.s s of three regions, one of high vallevs covered 
h forests .rnd orcliaid-. a centml one.' a treeless ' 
and deseit pUteau : las;U a fertile pl.ain declining 
t'l the i^uia. 

The variety of the factors that hare inlluenced . 
this .emote region is respmsible fo. the remarkable , 
cnaiacter of .-s local histo.y in which we see pass ' 
before us in succession, the rUbanians fAghouans) 
-Mmenuan, Goo, guns. ,he people of Daghistan 
I’eisians, 1 t^ks and Russians. ’ ' 

AlbaniTf'-T^ '’f ‘‘“casian 
26 tribes^ ' , confedeiatnm of 
26 mbes syeakmg diffcem languages (Atiabo. xi 4) 

Ihe remnants of one of these trdie, are beliered 
naniT t h v^m ’rr*' P' Cdh;. From theii 

by the .Albanians (cf 


Lant'\ . 1S77, |) 51). 'I'he pro.'ient bnauaj^e uf 

the IMi rel.iteil to the S. K. ^roii}) uf 
uf (I^iinalu^h. Ihidugh etc.' and h.'- 

■)c\n •'uijiccteil to very hctcroj^eiieouh, inlUibnc-.' 
c-rpeciallv rurkish (Msirqu.iit. 0.-teiiropa ''s:hd y- 
p 4O). Tl'-C AllKuna is weic very earl\ l .'ii- 
\ertcsl !i\ the Atmen!.in> and according to the 
Ainienian legend the church of Gi^ (now kwi 
wa-r buiit by Eliihe., a disciple of the AjiO' le 
Tnaddeub. 

Among the places mentioned in Albania b} Ptu- 
Icmy and xl "A?.(3x,tixi tvXxl occupying th: 

same po>itn>n, long. So^, lat. 47°, niU'.t 1 

to Kabala and to the pa.sses which above it -;ue 
acce-". to the valley Samur (Khacmaz and Kutr. - 
5hen road^;. The ruins of Kabala lie near tnc 
coniluence of the two branches of the d uriyan-t-.'.i 
'Ony.x flong. 77'' 30'. lat. 44^^ 45O 
re''[)ond to tlie town of ^ekki which h.i'. no.s 
di-?appeaied (Vanov‘>ki places it S. W. of Xu£^a. 
near the village of ^ekili). The other identificatun 
(X/>:z = XU; has still to be examined caiefally. 
ihe pre.'*ent capital Xuldia or Xukhi (on 11 -' 
river Kishj i» said to have taken its name from 
a sillage more to the east (Sultan-Xukha n^sii 
X'iz): it'^ name is only found from the xviin'^ 
century onwaids, unle.ss it is connected \Mtli 
lekhni fname of an Albanian canton according to 
the Armenian geograplursj. 

When the Arab'r talk of towns of Arran built 
by the baslnians they probably only refer 
rcl>uilding of ancient site> ; thus Kubad b. Flrur 
(488 — 531J is credited with the building of Kabala 
■Ihn al-Kakih, p. 2SS: d'akut, iv. 32J and hi'' 
}GiU''raw Anu'diirwan TSSI — 579 j ^vith Abwab- 
>Iiikkan. Kanibtzan KhamljcC an in 

Kakhetiaj and Abwab al-Dudaniya (Baladhuri, 

P* 194). , , r> 

I nder the Caliph 'I'thman, balman b. Kuni a 
luiving crossed the Kura conqueied Kaljala but 
C'.nfined himself to concluding a treaty of pCs'u^fi 
with the chicG of ^akkan und Kambizan. I uter 
L>j irrrih b. ^Abd Allah aTIJakami iialted at ^t-'kk* 
on hi'' return fiom the D5ghi.''tan campaign. 

The rhri''tian'> of Sht-kki remained for a h’ng 
time in the maiority. Accoidmg to Ma’sudi 
the principality of Sh.ikin, adjoining that of Sauaii 
(I'tolenu. V. 9: ^xvxpoi., Ozanar in the valle\ ol 
the fixer Samurj. wa-' inhabited by C'hristian-' sUiu 

the Muslims who worked as merchants and arti'an^. 

Ihe king w.ts called .Xdainarsa b. Iluniam. 


1 ho 

next district on the ea^t wa.s Kabala, .„a haunt 'U 
loblier^ and liad ehaiactLr>”, the town of 
had a Mu-hm jmpulation while the environs werc. 
inhabited by Christian.s. The king 
Kabala w ascalled C-\nbasal al-.\^wai (the “one-e) ed ^)- 
'Ihe identity of these is still uncertain. duvvapLS 
the end of the viidi century Georgian and Arme- 
nian souices mention a mysterious Adarnarsc the 
Uhnd (Tiros.,et, i/i. 249J; in the centuiv tlm 
name of .\trnarse wa.s fairly common in the faun > 

I of Ahhrakan (Albanian princes of Sasanian oiipi’b 
1 ilrosset, 1/2. 480}. According to MukaddasI, p. 5G 
I Kabala and ^ekki were little towns. 

' ^ekkl later iielonged to the Shirwanshahs. witi 
, whom, howevei, the (/corgians disputed its po-'^'j' 
>iun In 1 1 17 King l)avid conquered C'idii ( K' - 
j above Xukha on one of the tnbutaiies of the 
cai). I his little town was the residence of ^ 

, goveinor (.W^/Z^nc) of Tsukheth (district N. K. m 
I Alazanj, and of the bishop whose diocese conapr^"''' 
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Uh'.n (Eli-su). Tsukt'et'' and Shakikh. Bro.sset, l/i, 
250. thuu"ht the latter name identical with Shekki. 

li! 022 (1225) we again have the Shirwanshah 
F.u.'jiir/ ciimplaining to the l^warizinshah Ijjalal 
of the lot^s of ^ekki and Kabala which 
had keen taken by the Georgians 'I'owaids 626 

IJ-9J Idjalal al-I)in established his authority over 
bi/.h towns simultaneously (N’asawl, ed. Houdas, 
i 146, 176). 

In the time of Timur we find Sidi 'All of the 
Arlat tribe acting as wall of the wilayet of Shekki. 
^Ailat is the name of one of the four chief tribes 
of the Ullis of Caghatai ; q. v.]. A punitive ex- , 
f edition sent by Timur (796/1393) drove him 
flora his office. Although a “good .Muslim"’ he 
Joined the Georgians and perished in a skirmish 
r.n.ier ihe walls of the foi tress of Alindjak (near 
N'aahiCew an). About Soi (1398) through the in- 
tercession of .\mir Shaikh Ibrahim of Shirwan 
I who had originally been a humble landowner in 
Shekki) Sidi .-Mimad, son of Sidi ‘.Ali, was re- 
established as chief of tribe and governor of Shekki. 
Ibiahitn and Ahmad afterwards acted in concert 
(Z,:f!i-riame. Calcutta, i. 731; ii .204, 2tS, 222). 

To judge from the dates upon tombstones found 
by \ anovski in the cemetery of Kabala (890— 
901 = 1474 — 1485), this town must have no longer 
existed towards the period of the Kara-Koyunlii 
and Ak-Koyunlu dynasties. 

.At the beginning of the .Safawi period Shekki 
was ruled by the hei editary chief Husain Beg, a 
scion (accoiding to the Gu'istSn-i Iram) of the . 
Shirwanshah dynasty. Hard pressed by the Georgians, 
he appealed for help to Shah Isma il, but was 
killed in a battle again.st Lew an I. king of Ka- 
khetia^(i52o-i574). When Shiiwan was conquered 
by Shah Tahmasp (in 945 = 153S). Darwii Mu- 
hammad, son of Husain, aided the last Shirwanshah 
against the Persians. In 958 (1551) Shah Tahmasp ■ 
With the help of King l.ewan besieged Kish and 
the fort of Galasan-gordsdn (“come and see it”) ; 
near the modern Nukha. Shekki was annexed 
by Persia. 

3 ' hen in 984 (1578) the Ottoman troops under 
I. ala Mustafa pasha fought a battle at Kanlk against 
the l^ans of Gandja, Eriwan and Nakhicewan. 
King Alexander II of Kakhetia, an ally of the 
1 urks, occupied Shekki without striking a blow-. . 
and it became an Ottoman sandjak. The lurks 1 
re-established at Shekki the .son of the formei I 
governor Ahmad Khan (Hammer, G.O 11.484) 
but an Ottoman governor (Kaitas Pasha) was 1 
placed in .\resh. 

AA hen the Safawts again became masters of I 
Transcaucasia, Shah 'Abbas appointed the Georgian ■ 
prince Const.antin-Mirza (son of Alexander H of 
Kakhetia) wall of Shirwan (in 1014 = 1606). Shah- ; 
rnir l^an of Shekki became his faithful vassal. | 
Later the Safawis removed their protection from ; 
^he kings of Kakhetia who were tuining towards i 
Moscow, tried to reduce their possessions and ! 
towards 1643, Shekki fell into the power of loca^ ! 
vialtk s and sultan's. Under 'Abbas II Ewliya j 
Celebi visited Shekki (ii. 286—293). At this time i 
(about 1057 = 1647) the Sultan of Shekki was 
under the Khan of Aresh. 'I'he town had 3000 , 
bouses, although he puts the stronghold of ^ekki , 
in the eyalet of Shirwan Ewliya adds that it is ; 
considered to belong to Georgia, “because the . 
Georgians had founded it”. Ewliya’s notes on . 
the tribe of Kaitak whom he met near Mahmudabad 1 


(Kabala "-) are very curious : thc.se people talked 
pure Mongol (ii. 2gij which has now completely 
disappeared fiom these legions. 

Nadir and his troops sever.il times traversed 
the territory of Shekki and Kabala (m II 47 - 1 * 54 )- 
To be able the better to resist him the local 
petty chiefs chose as, their leadei [Athay-i Da.'hi- 
stan : the former tax-collector Hadjdji 

Celebi, son of Kurban. In 1157(1744; Nadir ^Ih 
besieged the fortress of Gatas.'iii-gurasan without 
success. After the death of Nadir (1160= 1 747 ) local 
dynasties arose again throughout the Ea-.tern Cau- 
casus, Hadjdji Celebi consolidated his position 
and onlv allowed authoiity to the sultans of -Aresh 
and Kabala. On two occasions he inflicted defeats 
on King Irakli of Georgia. This energetic man, 
whose character is not without chivalrous features, 
played a considerable part in Tr.anscaucasia (Brosset, 
il. '2, 131). Hadjdji Celebi. a grandson, we are 
assured, of the priest (Kaia-Kashish) of the former 
church of Kish, was a zealous Muslim and con- 
verted to Islam forcibly a large number of his 
Christian subjects. He died in 1172 (l 759 )' Lfis 
descendants (.Agha-Kishi, Husain, 'Abd al-Kadir) 
relying alternately on their neighbours in Darband 
(pith 'Ali Khan) or Kara-bagh (Ibrahim IGian) 
expended their energies in intrigues and internal 
struggles. Einally in December 21, 1783- Mu” 
hammad Hasan, son of Husain Khan, established 
himself at Nukha after having massacred the 
whole family of 'Abd al-Kadir (who h.id murdered 
Muhammad Hasan’s father). He proved an able 
administrator. He annexed to Shekki the cantons 
of Aresh and Kab.ala, colonised the open lands 
and drew up a written canon of laws idastur al- 
'■amal^ by which the population were divided into 
five classes: the begs (3 categories; in all 1550 
of whom 51 were Armenians), the monks, the 
ma’af {= nttZa f) — 700 men-at-arms excepted from 
taxation, the 'ra'yat (peasant-proprietors) and the 
randjbar (peasants). 

.About 1209 (1795) Salim Khan, brother of 
Muhammad Hasan, seized Shekki and transfer! ed 
the seat of government to Galhsan-t'Oiasan. Mu- 
hammad Hasan, taking refuge with Agha Muhammad 
Kadjar was blinded by his orders and ended^ his 
days in exile in Russia. In May 1805 Salim Kban 
submitted to the Russians and pumiised to pay 
trtbu'.e but soon rebelled ag.iinst his new suzerains. 
(An Dec. 10, 1806 the Russians invested Dj.i'far 
Kill! Khan Dumbiill, the former governor of Soi 
lo. vl who had been expelled by the Persians, 
with the governorship of Shekki. By the treaty 
of 1813 Persia recognised Russian suzerainty over 
Shekki and the other neighbouring khanates. After 
the death in 1819 of the unpopular Isma'il Khan, 
son of Dja'far Kiili, Geneial Vermolow incorporated 
Shekki as a separate province in the Russian 
miipire. At this dale (1S24) the khanate covered 
7 600 square miles, contained 200 villages and 
had a population of 98,500 of whom 80,000 were 
Adharbaidjan Turks, 15-300 Armenians, 1500 Udi 
and 1000 Jews. 

Since 1846 Shekki, divided into two districts 
(ki'1-ii')- Nukha and Aresh (capital: Ak-daih) has 
been under the governor of Elizavetpol (G.indja). 
According to the census of iSg6, the district of 
Nukha (1600 square miles) had a population of 
94.767 of whom 66,000 were Turks, 14,800 Ar- 
menians, 7,400 Udi, 4,400 I.ezgts and 1800 Jews. 
The town of Nukha had 25,000 inhabitants (8l% 
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Turks and iS'^/g Armenians). Among the villages 
of Xukha may be mentioned the two la^t refuges 
of the L(ii: Waita^en ('majority Jewish; the Tdi 
half Armenian-Gregorians and Orthodox) and Niz 
or Xez {^5000 L’di, Armenian-Giegorians). The 
Milage of ijjulud (Yakut, iii. 311) still exists west 
of \\arta^,hen. The district of Xukha, produces law 
silk, fiuits and wine. The district of Are^ coveis 
1000 square miles, ha-^ 125 villages and 52,371 
inhabitant^ of whom 37.577 are Turks, 12,278 
Armenians and a few Gregonans, Kurds and gipsies. 

1 he di-'tiict conMsts of stejipes and flat lands 
where rice is grown. Many of the inhabitants 
are semi-nomads 

Since tile Russian revolution the old khanate 
has formed juil of the Adhaibaidjan republic (at 
tirst atfibatej to the 'rraiiscaucasiaa federation, 
later iudependcot and hnally, since 1920, Soviet. 

aphy\ Vanovski, O drevmy Kaw- 
kazsk.K .1 JoiDH. Muiist. ?iarod. proswesc.^ 

1S46, In. 97 — 136, 161—203: Tomaschek, Al- 
(ama in i'aiil) -Wissowa , ReaUnevdopadU 2 ; 
Hubschmann, Die altarnienischen Onsnamen^ 
Ind.yer, ioisdn , 1904, xm. 21 1 ; X. A. Karaulow', 
Sd\denia arab, pisateley 0 Ka^vkaze in S'^ornik 

maUnaUu< dim^ opUanla h'a-u'ka:a^ Tilli», 

\ol. x.\ix., xx\i., xxxii,, xxxviii. (map); Gha- 
zaiian, Atmonen uiitcr d. a>ab. Heirschaft 
/, a, men. r/ulol., 1904, li. 222, 232; 
rsarewtOi W.ikhoucht (d c. 1770), De-enption 
Kydryhujut d; hi Gieisie, cd. Bro.^et, St. 

leter.slnuK 1S42, 305-309; Bro.^et, Hislohe 

\r,.l ‘’‘•■"-''■'*'‘"5 1S49— 1S58; .\Iirza I 

. ruhamiii.ail .M.ihdi, Ilidoin di Xddtr C/uJi 
transl. \y. Jones, I.ondon 1770, ii. 196; Reineggs’ ! 

r • ^'^’^■'“‘’<>"^5 J. K,ii.k:ls\ \ 

On ha 1796, 1. 169-176; Klaproth, Tableau \ 

iiyan.pie du Caucase, P.ans 1S27, 152:1 

Dorn. I ersuch eiiu-r GcschichU d. Sehh wdaschdhe, \ 
My Acaa.Sl.Pllersbouig, Ser. vi., part iv. 
■84 , p l-Si; do., Geschichu Schlridns urD ' 
d. ytattha-tan ur.d Chanoi -acn 1334—18^0 ! 

km'"’ P- 30-4.53: Whb.is Kuli Baki ! 

^anow,.794_.S46, Gulhtdr.., Iraa, (cf. rj. 1 

‘■*‘^~' 33 )- Kuss. transl. b) I 
'9^6; Seidhtz, AaJ- i 

,'Z ‘ Mill., ,863, p ' 

A '3 (Kura-.\naa): ! 

A. Utzolut, Zlrr Kaukasus, Leipzig 1865 i 102' 
lUu oiv, yeiu.iali fa nD.. i 

St l etersburg 1S69, Dubr.nvin, hionl ' 

yyil na Kazakazi, St. Petersburg 1871, 1/2, 318- j 

ink «■' MaLkad 'Zk ' 

901, XU. 129: Muza Hasan Efendi, Alhdr-i ' 
y^hyan, St. Petersburg .902, p. .20^^, i 
C . al.-,0 the articles Armenia, Oaghistan’' 
bhirwan. _ On the Udi cf. Schie f^r ; i 

7l rT’’ d -^^‘DAcad \ 

S ■ Tilirslourg. ,863, Series vii., ^ol vi and 1 
syr„.i inaurialo-ae dlia op,s Kalk . ^i xvSU ' 

by’ a"TT T";;- ™ar’of Udi I 

Nukha cV. X bTh Turkish dialects of 

«rbh Xuchae Turcorum \ 

in Russian. ’ ‘ ‘'T:!"- (pbonetics), i 

SHELLA ,k o • Mi.norsky) 

ne„;po,is of I"klirsuurofo$ ! 

Pboeuiciau -ttlemenrUter tie tmal ^ , 


(cf. rahat), some distance above the mouth of the 
Wadi Bu-ragrag. With Sala (Sale) on the other 
side of the river and the Almohad Ribat al-Fath. 
it formed from quite early times a centre of mu- 
bilisation for the holy war. 

At the end of the xiiiih century, the Mariiiid 
princes decided to use this site for their dynastic 
necropolis. The first member of the family to be 
buried there w’as the princess Umm al-Tzz (d. 
683 — 1284); she was the wife of Sultan Abu 
\ usiif Y'a%ub b. ‘^Abd al-Hakk and the mother 
of Sultan Abu Va‘^kilb Yousuf. On his death which 
took place at Algeciras in 685 (1286), Sultan xA.bu 
Yusuf Y^a^kub w'as taken to ^ella to be buried.; 
706 (1307) his son Abu Ya%ub Yousuf after hib 
assassination at Tlemcen and in 708 (1308} Sulnln 
Thabit ‘^Amir who was poisoned at Tangier were 
likewise buried there. 

Down to this time the necropolis seems to have 
been a simple sanctuary of modest size. It wa? 
the Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘^Ali who gave it the 
appearance which it has retained to the present 
day. He enclosed the original sanctuary witlim 
a vast enclosure of cement , with three gates 
one of them monumental. The w’ork was finished, 
as the inscription testifies, at the end of 739 
(July 1339) Within the necropolis, various resto- 
rations, extensions and decorations were undertaken 
at the same time. A new mosque was built with 
a splendid funeral chamber. In the lifetime of the 
Sultan, his son Abu Malik (d. 740=1340) and 
his wife ^ams al-Duha (d. 750=1349) were 
buried at ^ella. On his death in 752 (1361) on 
the mountain of the Hintata in the Great Atlas, the 
Sultan’s body was brought heie for burial by ordei 
of his son Abu ^Inan. 

No Marinid Sultan was buried here after Abu 
I-Hasan ; the enclosure however continued to receive 
the remains of members of the royal family. It 
was for some time a splendid sanctuary, some idea 
of which may be gathered, not only from what 
remains of the piesent day, but also from the 
enthusiastic descriptions written in the xivtk cen- 
tury by the celebrated Andalusian writer Lisan 
al-Din Ibn al-Khatib. With the fall of the Marinid 
d)naity, the necropolis of Shelia began to fall inio 
rums as it was no longer cared for. Since the 
French occupation, the lemains that still exist are 
preserved against any further injury. 

An historical, epigraphical, monumental ami 
folk-lore study, with numerous illustrations hua 
been devoted to Sheila by Henry Basset and F- 
*;^yi-Provengal, entitled Chdla ; line NecropcU 
Merinide^ collection Hespiris^ vol. i., Paris 1923- 
The bibliography — rather limited — of the 
subject is collected there. 

(E. LfiVI-PROVENgAL) 

SHEMA jCH A. [See shIrwan.] 

^ENDI, ShindI, r8° i' N. 33'’ 59' E., ^ 
town on the right ba.nk of the Nile, 
about 104 miles north of Khartum, on the old 
Caravan-route between Egypt and Sennaar. It also 
gives its name to a district in the Berber Pro- 
Vince. Nowadays it is an important station on 
the YVadl-Halfa-Khartum Railway, with many 
locomotive and leather and iron works. Although 
still a thriving city, in the olden times it was 
one o the outstanding marts in the whole of the 
astern Sudan with over 50,000 inhabitants. In 
the course of history it has suffered at the hands 
o rut ess invaders and merciless marauders. The 
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result has been that it has shrunk from its former 
gieatness. It is the centre of a district that has 
b^en noted for its tall, beautiful women, and it 
significant that this legion in past ages was 
ruled by a succession of queens. A vague relic 
of that period lingers in an eighteenth century 
tuieller's tale of his meeting a “Queen ’ of 
Shendi in 1772 (Bruce, Travels^ vi. 448). Until 
modern times the town was a busy market for 
dai e-traders and other traffickers. The neigh- 
UGuihood, north and south, contains many rem- 
nants of ancient splendour, ruins of Meroe and 
IN crambling pyramids. In 1SS2 a dreadful cata- 
strophe beft'll the town. The native Governor, 
nho is called the and given the sobiiquet 

of Ximr or Panther, invited Ismahl, the son of 
Muhammad ^Ali, uho had been sent by his father 
to quell the rebellious tribes and punish the fugi- 
tive Mamluk Beys, to a splendid banquet. When 
the Egiptians were in a drunken stupor the 
building -\\as set on fire and Ismahl and his suite 
peiibhed in the flames. In retaliation the place was 
bombarded by Muhammad Bey the Deft£irdd}\ and 
thousands of the inhabitants massacred in a most 
Jevolting fashion. In 1884 the Gordon Relief Ex- 
pediiion passed by Shendi. Ever since the Anglo- 
Egyptian occupation in 1898 the town has developed 
to a great extent. 

Ih biiograp hy\ Prince Ibrahim HUmy, i*/- 
tlio^faphy of E^ypt and (he Sudan^ ii, 233; 
James Bruce, Travels^ Edinburgh 1813*' Burck- 
liaidt, Travels^ p. 277 — 361^ Wallis Budge, 
The Egyptian Sudan^ u. 402 sqq. 

(J, \Vai.ker) 

SU&RSIfEL (French Ciiirchel), a town in 
Algeria, 60 miles \V. of Algeria; long. L. 10' E. 

36*^ 37' N. lat. — - Population ; 5500 of whom 
1490 are Europeans. — The town is built on a 
plateau 1000 yards broad lying between the sea 
on the north and wooded hills, the outer buttresses 
of the massif of the Bani Menaser, in the south. 
'I he calcareous rocks of the plateau provide ex- 
cellent building materials, the fertility of the soil 
and humidity of the climate are conducive to the 
powth of all kinds of produce. The country round 
H covered with gardens and vineyards. The har- 
h'^ur, sheltered from the west winds by the little 
island of Joinville and from the east winds by 
Cape Tizirine is small but safe. Its annual trade 
is about 30,000 tons and it exports the agricultural 
produce of the region. 

History. The advantages of the site of Cherchel 
were remarked in very early times. The Phoeni- 
cians had a trading station here called lol, which 
later passed to the Carthaginians. After the i>econ<l 
Punic War, lol became the capital of the King 
<^f Mauretania, Bocchus, and his successors. Placed 
on the throne of Mauretania in 25 U-C. by Augustus, 
l^ing Juba II gave the town the name of Caesarea 
^nd adorned it with monuments and work.s of art. 

hen, after the death of Ptolemy, successor of 
Juba, Mauretania had been annexed to the empire 
tbe town was raised to the rank of a Roman 
colony (Colonia Claudia Caesarea) and was the 
Capital of the province of Mauretania. It was con- 
siderably extended and in the second century' A.r». 
had about 150,000 inhabitants. Its u-alls were 
about 5 miles round. The ruins of baths, theatres, 
the amphitheatre, statues and mosaics discovered 
since the French occupation attest its wealth- 
Having previously lost its importance by the par- 


■ tition of the two Maurctanias in the lime of 
Diocletian, it was burned during the rebellion of 
Firmus (371) and at the beginning of the next 
century was sacked by the \ andals. *1 be Byzantines 

, reoccupied it in 585 but never restored to it its 
past prosperity; at a date which is not accuiately 
, known, but probaiiiy in the early years of the 
viii^h ceniurv A. !>., Cae^a^ea fell into the hands 
of the Arabs who completed its ruin. It was per- 
haps not completely abandoned. Ihe harbour iri 
any case still existed in the time of Ibn Haws-al 
{^Description de I Afrique^ transi. de Slane. 1/. M., 
1842, p. 184). In the time of al-Baku {MadiUk^ 
transi. de Slane, Algiers 1913, p. 165) it was 
in ruins. According to this authur there was 
nothing left at Shershel but an “anchorage com- 
manded bv an enormous town of ancient buildings 
and still inhabited”. Bakn, however, mentions the 
. existence of several “ribat” where a large ciowdof 
people assembled every year. Idiisi describes Sher- 
shel as a town of small extent but '.veil populated 
(transi. de Goeje, p- 103). The country round 
was occupied by Beduin families who devoted 
' themselves to cattle-rearing, to growing vines and 
figs and they harvested more wheat and barley 
; than they could consume. These circumstance ex- 
plain the descent made on the town by the \or- 
. mans of Sicily in 1144- According to I.eo Afri- 
\ canus. Description dc I' Afrique^ Bh. iv.. ed. Schefer, 

: iii. 52 the town was continuously inhabited during 
j the five centuiies that followed the Arab conquest. 

; During this period Shershel was held in turn by 
■' the various dynasties which disputed the possession 
i of Central Maghrib. After the disruption__of the 
’ Almohad empire, it fell to the Wbd al-Wadis of 
TTemcen, was taken from them by the Marinids 
in 1300 A. D., became a p.irt of the^ ephemerM 

■ kingdom founded about 135® i’)" Clad Mendil 

■ and ultimately recognised the authority of the 
Zivanids in the reign of Abu Tabet. In the xvt 
century fugitive Moors from Spain settled heie^ lu 
lar.m numheis and built 2000 houses (according 
to Leo Africanus, op. eit.). The newcomers devoted 
themselves to agriculture and industry, especially 
to silk growing, and commerce but also to piracy. 
In the lir,st years of the xvbk century A.ri. a iurk- 
ish corsair named Kara Hassan settled at gheishel 
but was put to death by Arudj [q. v.] who made 
him.self master of the town and placed a garrison 
in It. Temporal ily liberated from the authority of 
the Turks as a result of the defeat of I^air al- 
Din rq.v.l by the Kabyls, the people of Shershel 
had again to recognise the Turkish government 
and this time finally in 152S. An attempt mpe 
by the Spanish to seize the town and m.rke it a 
base of operations against Algiers failed in 1531. 
Andrea Doria had to reembark after losing 600 men. 

Daring the Turkish period, Shershel simply stag- 
nated The population never exceeded 2500-3000 
men occupying a limited pait of the old towm. 
The depredations wrought by the coisairs who 
saUied out from it, led to its bombardment by 
DuQuesnes in 1682. Turkish authority was repre- 
sented by a kaid, aided in the administration of 
local affairs by a council of six notables and sup- 
ported by a garrison established some distance 
south on the al-Hashim The mainstay of Turkish 
power, however, w.is the Marabout family of Gho- 
brim, whose ancestois had come from >.Iorocco at 
the end of the xvi'h century and who had acquired 
considerable inlluence throughout this region. At 
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the beginning of the xi\th centuiy, the Tuiks 
quairelled with them. Al-Hadjdj b. ,\wda al-(^o- 
Lrini was put to death liy order of the Dey and 
his lelatives had to take refuge in al-Dahra. 

The disappearance of Turkish government in 
1S30 enabled the Qiobrini to letuin to Shershel 
and become masters of the province. Eut they 
found their inflacnce assailed by that cf another 
Marabout family, that of the Erakna who li\cd 
among the Bani Menaser. Finally ‘Abd al-K.adir 
who had established a Ih ilifa at Mihana forced 
the people of Shertdiel to submit to him. He tried 
to use the haibour of Shershel for an attempt to 
reuve piiacy. .\n attack by a Shershel cors.iir on 
a French waislnp decided the goieiiior-general 
\alee to occupy the town in 1S40 and to establish 
there a colony of a too Europiean fannhes. '1 he 
new .settlement prospered rapidly and by lS5ohad 
over a lliousand inhabitants. They began the de- 
velopment of the country lound and this has been 
steaiiily continued. An attack on it in lulv 1871 
by the lianl Menaser who besieged it for a fort- 
night is the only incident that has occuned since 
the occupation. 

h i b It 0 ^ a p h y\ S. Gsell. Cha ch;l-Tnpaza. 
Algiei.s 1S96: Ciuin. Notice sitr la jamilU des 
Ghatiini di Chachd. Rev. Afr.. 187; : B. de 
^ ermeiu! and J. ISugnot, Esquisses histcriqiies 
siu la Maurdante eesanenne^ Rev. Aft . 1870; 
bhaw, Tiaveli. chap vii. ((;'. Vver) 

SHI A, the general name for a large group 
of \Liy dilfeient Muslim sects, the stalling 
point of all of which is the recognition of '.Mi as 
the legitimate cahph after the death of the I’rophet. 

Ini'. .MmivKs or the ShI'.v and the 
Farmer Period 

Islam is a religious and a political phenomenon 
as Us founder was a prophet and statesman. The 
dc'.elopment of the community of Islam into 
separate sectional groups was therefore a natural 
result of the diflorent possible relations which the 
politic.al con-titution and religions belief might ' 
beat to one another. Three main schools may be 
distinguished. Hie middle line was taken by the 
Sun„„ -ihe r leading piinciple that the “imamate 
belongs to the Kur.usTi- is a .simple expre.ssion of 
recognition of the histoiical fact that the world of 
bslam ill the early cenluiies was ruled bv Meccan 
fannhes. 1 he intelligible demand that the rulers ' 
who represented the st.Uc which was founded upon ' 
rel.g.on should be really ,el,gi„us per-onalities 
'e.y e.irly cd among the Sunnis also to the un- ' 
historical glorihcation of the fnst “four pious 
c..bphs and fuuher faced them with the pioblein : 
of finding formulae to explain that it was al,o a ' 

hVtle'’wnr:b'' 1“ caliphs of 

h tie worth and eien to foreign Sultans, so long , 

of order''r'"'w ”, maintenanef , 

of order was afforded by them. How little, however ' 

best s‘h;:?':; 1 ' 

from pious circk^ ,o"he ^ not only j 

seciil-r »i u ' ‘ ^ careful id dealing with ' 
ecul ,r. though ^ua,u rulers. If we have ht-re on ' 

attemor'tV' ‘ ‘‘''d “ the ! 

attempt to rcmoncle a religious ideal with political ^ 


alroad) in evi^tcnce, only obtained gien’er j ulilic.t’, 
in the first civil war among the l^aridjis i^'[.v.' 
for \vho''e salvation the question of the per-nn nt 
the caliph was a matter of such indiffeience th it 
he might ‘‘even be an Abyssinian slave" T!ie 
on the other hand lay religmUb. val’ie on 
the questii'n of the imamate and their dngm.itic 
books Contain a special section, the leading Ide:. 
of which is the tra<iitional principle ‘‘whobucvei 
dies wiihoiit knowing the true Imam of hi> time 
die-^ the dcsith of an unbelie\er". 

There was a political Shi'^a, more accurately 
a ^A/i i.e. a party of ‘^Ali [q.v.] at the \er\ 

latent immediately after the death of the Prophet. If 
we may believe the ^i^a stories the original 
con'.isted of three men : sSalman al-Farisl, A'-u 
Dharr and al-Mikdad b. al-Aswad al-Kindl. Ihc} 
were the only ones — some stories gi\e a te\^ 
more names — who championed ^Ali's succe-'^ion 
on the death of the Prophet and therefore did 
not falter from their faith. For the other companIon^ 
of the Prophet are credited by the majority ot the 
Shl'is with i idda [q. v.] for paying homage to Abu 
Bakr. But the stories, especially about Salman 
al-Farisi — if he ever really existed fcf. Hoiositz 
in Islam, xii. 178, — are quite legendary. .V 
large number of the later traditions and 

many prophecies regarding the future of bMid^ 
are associated with his name. 

The desire that the imamate in Islam should 
be kept for the ^Alids [q. v.] as the family of the 
hou^e (of the Pro})het) {Ahl al-Bait) ha.i not been 
fulfilled. The bi ief reign of'^Alifrom 35— 40(656-661) 
was only a strongly contested partial caliphate while 
his son Hasan [q. v.] can hardly he seriou.-ly 
considered to have been caliph. The first 'Abd 
independent principality was founded in 172 ( 7 ^ 9 ^ 
in Morocco by the Hasanid Idris 1 b. “^Abd Allah 
pp V.]. But his territory was entirely Sunni, that 
is to say we have not here a ^i^a state but simply 
an 'Alid kingdom. At the jiresent day there still 
exi-.t a few small states with 'Alid chiefs, all more 
or less under European Christian powers, of whom 
however the Imam of San'a^ in Yemen alone is 
and indeed a ZaidT (see below). 

As the energies of the Shi'a foices met with too 
much resistance in the political field they devoted 
themselves to the religious. The political ex- 
periences of the ^I'a had been particularly suitable 
to further this development. 7’he martyr’s death of 
one 'Alid succeeded that of another. Much more 
than the blood of 'Ali who was murdered by a 
casual Kharidji, it was the blood of Husain 
who perished under the swords of the government 
troops that was the seed of the ShYa church. Iho 
passion motive was thus lestored to leligion again 
among the ^Ya ; it had been lost to ofiieial 

Islam since the turn of fortune which after the 

Hidjra set the Prophet’s career on the path of 
woildly prosperity and excluded all possibility ‘Y 
‘t by a peaceful death, devoid of any tragedy 

that might have borne fruit in this direction. 
1 he insistence on the idea of a passion has so 
thoroughly penetrated the ShYa that it has formed 
legends full of difficult historical problems, which 
make even the lives of YMids, who never at- 

tained any prominence, end in martyrdom, usually 
through poison at the instigation of the caliph'll 
as in the case of Hasan I, Dia'far al-Sadik, 'Ah 
al-Rida, etc. 

That this feeling of passion, w'hich can remain 
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u,,'] >!'! the /.lulls who ate elosc-sl to 

I'u- hi- r MKiine-l \ety \sorhll\, was tr.ins- 

ihui.-'l It ^'luiethin^ C'MuulclcU rcli^i'>u-> in the 
in: ' 4 ' i'. i c. ih.tt to the >h: is the death 

'.'f ffi- I'l |) A I the wav to I'.ira ii-e, is a re- 
-n : i'’ the t.ict that aru)tiu-i iclii;uius idea came 
inn ; ; . M hu h i'. as the lii'-lors of icli.doi.s -hows^ 
ohc.. -- Ai.-.ted wi'h the pissum inotivc. namely 
t!'. ' .a of tl.c nianifestalion <d the divine in man 
. It was n>;t s’ran^e t*j Muhainm.id. in- 
'1'.- i '• 'i,in for exanr^'le le-'.is was “a wnd of 
* KorT.n 111. 401 I’ut he ha I not I'laccl the 
iir.’in,'. .uo'i hotween tiod aivi man in a j-Lrs-»n 
rr'l c-it.iily not in his own 'Koran, xviii. lio: 

5 ' 9 s: hilt in a revela’ion. the Koran 

F”‘'n :h;s point, of view t!ic characteristic of the 
4 van he thus defined: — l.) tie First .Viticle : 
"I eve in tlod the <hie" — and the Second 
Ar:i'..e -I believe in the revelation of the Kor an 
wKieh Is uncreated from all eternity’' — is added 
4 'lh:rJ Article: — “I believe that the Imam 
C'c-'Cilly chosen by God as the bearer of a part 
''•4 h'e divine being is the lender to salvation', 
hit d s'lch an Imam possesses in the eyes of 
His f'elieveri any quality or more fiequently a 
44 nce of divine origin, then when faced with 
cece.ise, they do not console themselves with 
thought of his living on in paiadisc, which 
f.'nly shaies. although in a higher degree. 
-11 bcdieveus^j but to them the death of an 
Iniam is rendered void by the idea of f 
l 1 . belief m “concealment" and parous i a. 
'F’”e Imam becomes Mahdi [q. v.]. Many indeed 
ehaudun the earthly pait of the Imam but make 
His rlivinc element pass into the next Imam^ 
tiltcr the manner of the doctiinc ot transmigr- 
tition. Ihe mutual interaction of the idea of 
passiijn and epiphany again shows that the ex- 
pectation of parousia aiising from the latter, 
uhich. as the example of the h dden Mahdi, Mu- 
jjamuiad b. al-Hanafiya shows, can aKo arise 
independently of a martyrdom, was increased by 
nunvrdom. 

ihe state of onr sources does not enable us to 
have a reliable insight into the conlluence of the 
various Shi'^a motives. It must for example remain 
open cpiestion how far the ^ra ideas of 
epiphany and the intercession of the Imam aie 
the direct continuation of the similar ideas which, 
according to Ibn Ishak, certain singeis of primitiv 
Flam already a,ssociated n#»rsnn of Mi: 


k> 

thj 

h. 

with 


J with the person of Mu- 

hanimad : i. e. the (luestion arises how far these 
reIi;^ious ideas of the Shi'a were within Islam 
before the year ii (632), Under 'Ali, however 
they appear as important dogmas of religion. If 
the tradition thiough UVbd Allah b. Saba [q.v] 
t'' '■till obscure, we find it somewhat dealer in 
th 


many poets t)f mentality. One Abu 

'hAsvvad al-I)u’alT [q. v] who fought by the side 
'^Ali at Siffin praised him with more than 
ordinary infatviation : “When I looked into the 
Fee of Abu ’ 1 - Husain, 1 saw the full muon, which 
filled the spectators with reverent wonder The 
Kiiiaish now know, wherever they may be, that thou 
their noblest in merit and religion h His at- 
titude to "All is therefore already religious. In 
accordance with traditions refening to him, there- 
fore already current (see below), he calF him “i)ur 
wau'/a and renj/”. Phrases like “1 seek^God and 
the future state through my love to AU ur^* 
frequently found. Kuthaiyir [q. v.], d. 105 (723)? 


expects the j o A <; of Mubainm.i 1 b rbllanafiva; 
Kumail [q. v.j, d. 126 {743 . >ing' uf the light 
emanating through Adam through Muhammad to 
the h'llv family. In the Abba^id ]‘>eiiijd jxjlilical dis- 
illu-iunment !"r the Iir^t time exceed-' tiii^ religious 
devulinn '^aiyi'l al-Himdjan 'q.v-^- dev otes his poems 
!o it. In Di'bil [q. v.'. the -panegvri^t of Uie 
holy huu-'C" the coarse attacks on the ruling 
family, in which “one dinner inherit'? I 4 e caliphate 
after anothei * aie expl lined by his belief in the 
unique claim of hVh Ri ia to the iniumate at the 
iiiue. In a pucm on the death of Hu>ain, often 
previouNlv celebrated by him, he looks fur the 
iD':m rq.'v.U “If it were not for what 1 hope for 
to-dav or to-morrow, my heart vvuuld break for 
woe; the “pa^-sing" of an Imam, who will without 
doubt pass, who will appear in the name of God 
and with all blessing' 

The :\ 1 kU at ’his time as a rule had not the 
leadership in the political field in their own hands. 
They were urged on hy their followcis, jusl as 

Hiiskin and Zaid b. ‘All had been used for po- 

litical purposes and as Muhammad b. al-lbi_nafiya 
h.rd been a pawn in the hands of al-Mukhtar and 
Muhammad b. Tabataba and Muli-.mmad b. Mu- 
hammad h. Zaid in the hands of Abu 1-neraya. 

It was the same in the sphere of religion. Kelt- 

aunts fanatics gathered round every pioininent 
'.\lid. tlf those around ‘All we may mention Viis 
client Kanbar, who is said to have lecogniseJ 
the 'tongue of the woid of ()od in his master. 
'I'h.tt this was consideied mild language is seen 
fiom the legend in which Kanb.rr himself figuies 
as opposing those extravagant Ehi‘is who had at- 
tributed ruiurha (divinity) to ‘.Mi and who are 
therefore condemned to fire by the two. 

Oiabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-AiisilTi attached himself 
to Husain's son Zain al-‘ .Abidin and his son Mu- 
h.immad al-Fakir; the former had paid homage 
to the Prophet in the first liallle of Akaba along 
with the first Medinese to do so. He opposed 
the voting ‘Alid as the pieserver of the continuity 
of Shr'a belief, and had intercession assured him 
bv Muhammad al Bakir on the laA d.iy- 
It'akir and his successors Jija'far al-Ssdik and Musa 
al-kazim were found theologians like Iljabir b. 
Vaz'id al-DiuTi, Hisham b. Salim al-Djuwailiki p 
al-Hakam, a former prisoner of^wai and Vuuu, b. 
"Abd al-Rabmun, a client of Ah b. \ aktin . 
Musa. Yunus also belonged to the gie-rt cucte of 
-All Kiiha. The fundamental principles ot llieir 
theolouv' are of course of the Muslim t\pe. 

Tradition. The ShOs are to a much grerr er 
degree “Sunnis” than the so-called Sunnis. Me 
must not place the origin of iheir fiupM s too 
late, since some are as early as Uu ah I he 
most celeb.ated a.e: ‘.-Mi is Aaron: -Ml is the 
who is designated by the Prophet and 
Allah. He is the TArre/.T (see also OHAI.IR AI.- 
kiiumm). The holy family is the ark of Noah, 
the holy family and the Kiii'an are the two 
treasures of the earth: Muhammad, 'All, Fatima, 
Has.rn and Husain are the fiie compauions of the 
c'loak. Similar principles also underlie their exe- 
gesis of the Kut'an, which regards a vast number 
„f veises (e. i xxxiii. 33 t JOi. 26; .xi. 76; 

-’s') as esidence for the Shi‘a claims. 

^ particular character of the Shi a offerred 

so much incentive to dogmatic speculation and 
religious fantasy that it never, like the Suuna, 
attatned any far-reaching uniformity. Three main 
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forms may be distinguished within the ShiS : The ! 
Zaidis [q. v.] who are nearest akin to the Sunnis, ! 
limit the manifestation of God in the Imam quite 
rationalistically to mere divine “right guidance” 
and deny the miraculous influx of the divine , 
portion of light into a definite ^Alid individual. ! 
The martyrdom of the Imams finds expression 
among them mainly in the political field in con- 
stant endeavours to attain with the swoid of man 
and help of God the goal of "Alid supremacy. They 
have successfully resisted various chiliastic expec- 
tations of the Mahdl that have appeared among 
them. On the other wing, the epiphany becomes 
completely inherent, absolute kiilTil [q.v]; the 
moital in the Imam is entirely swallowed up ; in the 
end God himself has no place beside him. The 
representatives of this school are ardently fought 
by the Zaidis and Imamls, the representatives 
of the middle school, as people who have brought 
the ^i^a into discredit and have fallen away from 
Islam — they call them Ghulat (sg. ghalT, q.v.). 
To the Imamls the Imam remains mortal but 
a divine light-substance is inherent in him by 
partial hulTd. The death of the Imam, which 
among the Ghulat e. g. the Druses, is simply 
the withdrawal of the deified, becomes with them 
the religious foice ^vhich makes it a joy to die. 
Its voluntariness is emphasised with dogmatic in- 
tention. In the battle of Kerbela^ God sent the 
angel of victory to Husain j but he preferred “to 
approach to God”. 

In the course of history each of the three divi- 
sions had peifurce to divide into many subdivisions, 
simply on account of the specifically Shra ideas 
of each. Thus, as a result of the Zaidi agitations, 
small principalities arose in Tabaristan and Dailam 
from 250 (S64) and in Yemen from 288 (901) 
which from the distance between them could not 
form a unity nor even possess unifoimity. The | 
Zaidis of the '^Ir5k, who never attained indepen- ! 
dence in a kingdom of their own, but were often I 
able to make up for this by exerting consideiable . 
influence in the Caliph’s empire, had to adapt I 
themselves to conditions there by a greater use | 
of the tahlvji or the kttman. The school i 

of the Ghulat, who went furthest lieyond Muham- i 
mad's inheritance and gave the greatest play to ' 
indi\idual initiative, found very varied expression j 
in the Karmatian groups, the Isma^llls and the | 
Druses and ultimately in the Nusairis and ^Ali ' 
Ilahi [(/. V ]. These groups also to a great degree cut ! 
themselves away from the members of the holy fa- 
mily. This is already seen in the Kaisamya \<j. z\] j 
whose Imam, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya, is not ' 
a descendant of the Prophet: this is aDo expressed , 
in a tradition: “ir^alman al-FarisI belongs to the j 
family of the house”. It led for example in the 
(xvth) century among the Hurufi [y. vj] to 
the exclusion of the ^Alid Imams in favour of the 
deity incarnate in Fadl Allah al-.Astarabadl. But 
the very principle of the Imamiya had the seeds 
of dissension within it. For the contact between 
God and man is not at a point of intersection 
but in a continuous line, not in a single individual 
but in an uninterrupted series of Imams, among 
whom the divinely inspired father appoints the 
son on each occasion or — according to others — 
the divine element is transmitted directly to the 
eldest sim, who^e mother also comes from the holy 
family. But religious adherence to an Imam might 
become so fervent that one could not abandon 


him even after his death; or the successor might 
be a person of very doubtful character; or he 
might be quite defective. Thus arose the subordi- 
nate groups of the W akiftya and Kitjfiya or 
Kat'iva. The former “hesitate” regarding the death 
of the Imam, therefoie “stand” by him and see 
in him the Mahdl; the latter regard the death of 
the Imam as “destined” and therefore continue 
the line. There are a whole series of such Waki- 
fiya, like the Dja‘^farlya with DjaTar al-Sadik. 
the Mu.sawlya, the RidawTya etc.; in thenai- 
rower sen^e the term applies only to the DjaTarIva. 
For the reasons mentioned, however, the line could 
not be continued endlessly even among the KittYiva. 
It is very doubtful whether the eleventh Imam 
Hasan al-Khalis left a child at all at his death in 
I 260 (S73), but the belief has prevailed among the 
Imamis in the existence, the mysterious disappearance 
and the Mahdi character of a son Muhammad Hudj- 
: djat Allah. Thus the Imamis become “Twelvers", 
Ithna ^Askiiriya [^. z'.], although it was for a 
' period still disputed whether there was not a 
! thirteenth Imam. 

[ If we thus see among the Shl^a denominations, 

I simply in so far as they are ShFi, a range which 
, corresponds to that in the Christian church history 
' which separates theTheopaschites from the Socinians, 

I we must remember we are only considering one 
i of the principles that have gone to form it. For 
' the ShFa belongs to Dlam and is therefore faced 
I with all the problems that agitate Islam generally. 

I But Isl3m does not look at the world from the 
i point of view of religion only, but has its cultural, 
economic, and social and through the question of 
the tkallfa its political problems also. The results 
for the Shl'a can only be briefly indicated here. 
In dogmatics we find be^ides the Mu'tazills, 
[q. z'.] predestinarians like the Zaidi Sulaiman b. 
J^aiir and anthropomorphists like the already 
mentioned Imam! Hisham b. Salim al-DjuwailikI ; 
and how much the dispute common to all Islam 
regarding the nature of the Korean was aUo a 
disintegrating danger for the ShFa is shown by 
the tradition attributed to DjaTar al-Sadik, said to 
have been uttered to the above mentioned Yunus b. 
'Abd al-Rahman, a saying which suggests a pio- 
viiional formula: “The Korean is neither creator 
nor created; it is the word of a creator”. In relation 
to philosophy both attraction and repulsion 
were considerably stronger than among the Sunnis. 
For on the one hand their richer theological spe- 
culation required to a greater extent the categories 
of philosophy and its dialectic for dogmatic stabi- 
lisation, on the other hand the Shi’^a w'as here 
particularly sensitive, indeed vulnerable, like every 
religious community, which sets out from pure 
metaphysical postulates, as it does with the belief 
in the Imamate. Apart from epistemological an- 
tagonistic principles which philosophy, called in 
I to its aid, introduced into the the latter had 

I also to settle w’ell known disputed points within 
Islam on the fundamentals, the Usjtl al-Din and 
the UsTil al-Fikh^ for example on the binding 
I force of a single tradition or on kiyas [q. Z'.]. In 
I the same way there were in ShYa law disputed 
i points from the Zahiris to the Hanafis. In worship 
I there was in all groups a strong impulse to satisfy 
j the tendency towards adoration by the reverencing 
: of Imams and places of pilgrimage at the graves ol 
j their martyrs, which was in conflict with the con- 
I servative tendency still to remain Muslims- 
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The dividing line between the Shi'^a and domestic 
puli’ics i.e. natiuDali-‘'m is very intricate and much 
Lrukcn. It IS not simply that the onqueicd 
peo[Je like the Persians from the first had sided 
\Mth the a opposition. The oldest of the prin- 
cipal lea<leis were genuine Arabs, of the south, 
it i-i tiuc. Among those aiound Rnla for exainple- 
YZnus and Hicham al*L)ju\vailiki were clients, but 
Di bil a race*proud South Arabian and an opponent 
of the Northein Aiabs. Two hundred jears later 
we >tiU find Mufid (^see below) priding himself 
on hi-s South Arabian de:?cent “fiom Yaktan, the 
iirst man to speak Arabic”. Social disputes were 
brought into the ^I’a as early as al-Mu^tar when 
he mobilised his clients and sla\es. Among some 
Qhalat. like the Karmatians. socialistic demands 
increased to communism, which however heie in 
view of the authoritative attachment to an imam 
or his representative was only a mask for a 
despotic oligarchy. 

A mure obvious ari^tociacy was formed by the 
Circles of higher a Iministrative officials at the '^Ab* 
basid court, who, for the most part Iranians, were 
bound together by ardent devotion to the Imamate, 
among these, for e.xample were the family of the 
Xawbakht. As regards women also the Shi a 
had to deal with all aspects of the problem. Some 
of the Karmatians are accused — at least — cf 
having community of women: the Imamis allow 
temporary marriages (see mut'a); the Zaidis con- 
hne themselves to polygamy as defined by the 
Sunna; the ^Ali Ilahi decided on monogamy. 

As the numbers of possibilities in the fields of 
dogma, epistemology, law, worship, politics and 
social sciences are not additional to but multipliers 
of the figuies of possibilities in the question of 
the Imams, the result is that, although we do not 
have in practice all the posdble combinations, we 
have a number of Shl'a subdivisions, which far 
exceeds the well known 72 sects. .\t the same 
time this possibility of variation explains the many 
discrepancies in the usual Muslim books on the 
various sects, as the latter, as can easily be under- 
stood, divide one and the same community into 
se\eral groups according to the special feature 
they emphasise. 

In \iew of the elemental force with which the 
sJli a creed, in itself full of problems, made its 
“ppe.arance in the world of Islam which was al- 
ready full of its own problems, we can understand 
that the personalities who are considered heads 
of schools in the present Shi‘‘a communities were 
less creators than ciicumscnbeis, but we can also 

that the consensus each time became limited 
to a smaller circle. In the language of the ^i‘'a, 
the i^ma- affects only the individual ecclesiola, 
which alone will be blessed. In dogmatics this 
limitation has never attained very great success: 
Zaidis, as well Imamis, finally joined the Mu^tazila. 
This is not mere accident, as the example of the 
fyur an already shows : of the above mentioned 
articles of belief, the third was bound to drive out 
the second. 'I'he hontcitsia of an uncreated Kur'an 
^ad in the long run no place beside an imam 
as a guarantor of the true faith. It is also logical 
that the Imamiya for the purpose of its classifica- 
tion among the beliefs of the imamate undertook 
an allegorical explanation and that on the extreme 
wings the Ghulat fought it, made interpolations 
*^1' even rejected parts and became themselves 
hatinis (cf. batinIya). The Muhazda was not 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


simply the first step: but through these borrowings 
from philosophy, primarily only seeking the formal, 
it penetrated into the space left vacant by the 
supernatural belief in revelation : theology thus 
became theosophy and gnosis. 

The origin of the Shi'a motives is not explained 
if we again emjihasise the fact in itself illuminating 
afier what has been said above that Gnostic Neo- 
I^latonic. Manichaean and old Iranian ideas have 
intermingled. But m the present state of our know- 
ledge, we cannot go far beyond this statement, as 
the literarv modes of approach have not yet been 
indicated. With the echoes of Christianity also, 
one must for the time be content with the general 
remark that Islam spread over countries formerly 
Christian and made many converts whose forefatheis 
had been Christians. Still more general but not 
less impoitant is the observation that motives so 
fertile from the religious point of view like passion 
and divine epiphany need not be lost at the 
foundation of a new leligion like Islam. 

The later period 

The consolidation of the separate ^oups begins 
in the second half of the third (ixth) centuiy. 
Signs of this process were eailiest noticeable among 
the Zaidis. Al-Kasim b. Ibrahim b. Tabataba al- 
Rassi (d. 246 == 860) selected the dogmatic and 
legal foundations for an ecclesiastical state, which 
his grandson Vahya b. al-Husain carried into effect 
in Yemen in 288 (901). His teaching also found 
recognition in the territory of the older Zaidi state 
which had been founded in 250 (864) on the 
Caspian Sea. In 297 (909) the kingdom of Ismahli 
Fatimids arose in Africa and at the same time bodies 
of Karmatians held small tracts in N. E. and S. 
.Arabia. Here we may refer the reader to the special 
ai tides for the lateral branches but we shall con- 
sider the main branch somewhat more fully, the 
Imamis or ‘•Twelveis”. It is of them one usually 
thinks when using the teim Shids generally. They 
form also numerically by far the majoiity of Shi'is, 
with their 4—5 million Persian followers and in 
addition to sporadic groups also considerable bodies 
m India and in the ‘Irak. Their literature, which 
is still the most easily accessilde of all Shba, also 
forms the best approach to Shfi probleins, on ac- 
count of intermediate position of the Imamiya. 

Even the old ‘Alids like DjaTar al-Sadik, ‘Alt 
al-Rida had not themselves been the real leaders. 
Envoys and plenipotentiaries {saftr and wakll., 
plur sufara'‘ and 'cukalar) acted on their behalf — 
or alleged behalf. The office of z.’akll became still 
more important when the Imam had disappeaied. 
He claimed to be the only one who knew the 
concealed Imam. Four men have succeeded since 
260 (873) in establishing this claim for themselves. 
When the fourth, ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-SamarrI 
died in 334 ( 939 ) 'he so-called “Little Ghaiia" 
was at an end and has been succeeded to the 
present day by the “Great Gkaika”, in which for 
example the Friday service dependent on the 
cooperation of the Imam is in abeyance. A clerical 
aristocracy took over the leadership, many repre- 
sentatives of which claimed to base their teachings 
on miraculous meetings with the hidden “Lord 01 
the Age’’. It is true that the modern Persian 
theologian can still be a MiuMtahid (q.v. and below) ; 
but in all essentials he still remains like the Sunni, 
bound by what that aristocracy has made canonical. 
The literary deposit of the process of forming a 
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canon, in the usual Muslim way, produced a large He was Shaikh of the Shi'^is in Kumm, which al- 
number of books on the criticism of the authorities ready was strongly ^Alid in sentiment in the second 
and theological authors. They formed a kind of century but down to late in the fourth century 
cleucal censorship, long before the Safawids in- was still exceptional in Persia which was mainly 
stituted a Shaikh al-Islam for the state chuich. Sunni. Of his works the Risala fi 'l-Shara't to 
Political aspirations were opened up to the ^I'is his son was used by the latter in his Man la 
by the lise of the tolerant Samanids, — not yahdiiruhii "'l-Fakih. In Baghdad the son became 
themsehes Shi'is however — especially after the associated with the Buyid Rukn al-Da\vla, who 
conquest of ^^orasan by Ismahl in 290 (903) and was able to make good use of his teaching of the 
by the rise of Shih Hamdanids of Mosil from imamate for political purposes. Among the many 
317 (929). When the Buyid Ahmad Mu'izz al- pupils of the younger Ibn Babuya was the father 
IJawla entered Baghdad in 334 (945), a gieat of Xadjashi (see Bib!.'). Raiy is mentioned as the 

period began for the Shi is who had for long been place of his death, but the tomb now honoured 

in the capital, occupying, for example, the whole in Teheran was only discovered in 1238 (1821) 

Karkh quarter. To this external consolidation by the members of the court of Fath '^Ali Shah 

corresponded an inner one. The canonical collec- after an alleged miracle. There was a necessity 
tions of traditions arose, the so-called “Four Books'’ : for giaves of saints in Persia proper, besides 
I. al-Kafl (pr. Teheran, 1312 — of KulinI, those in Meshhed TCis and Kumm especially as 
d. 32S or 329 (929): of over 16,000 hadiths on Nadjaft Kerbela, and the great ShT~i cemeteries of 
the Usjtl and FiiiTi' chapters, 5072 aie con>idered al-Kazimen of Baghdad lay in foreign lands under 
“sound” by later authorities, 140 “good” andiiiS Turkish rule. 1 he tomb of the father in Kumm 
as “established”, 302 as “strong” and 948S as beside the tomb of the saint Fatima the second 
“weak”; a popular commentary is al-^dfi ol sister of the eighth Imam al-Kida, was, we know, 
Khalil b. Ohazi al-Kazwini begun at Mecca in very much visited e\en in ancient times. Of the 
1057 (1647) and also published by him in Persian some 300 writings of the son a considerable nuin- 
with the title al-SZi/J. Smaller in extent than al- her has been printed, e. g. the Hisal on good 

Kafi 2. Ma?i la yahduruhu ' I’Fakih and bad qualities (Teheian 1302), the '‘Jlal al- 

1324) by Ibn Babuya the )Ounger (J. 3S1 — 991). MiaraV^ and the book on the concealment of the 
Of about 6,000 hadiths some 4,000 have a com- Mahdi Kama! al-D'in wa-Taniam al-Ni^ma (ibid, 
plete isfiad\ in recent times a commentary was 1301) (on the latter cf. E. Moller, Beilrage zur 
written on the collection by Muhammad 'laki al- ^fahdlle/lre dcs Islams.^ Pleidelberg 1 901), His 

Madjlisi, father of the author of the Bihar al- Mai^alis aie very popular, notably his '^UyTin 
(see below) in two editions, Arabic Akldur al-Rida (Beilin MS. 9663 etc.). While 

al-MuttaUii') and Persian {Laivam'^-i Sahib Kirdri).^ these already contain beside theological, legendary, 
while tlie commentary Man la yahdnruhu 'l-B'ahlh edifying and polemical matter, many questions 01 
of 'Abd Allah b. J^alih al-SamahTdji (d. 1 135 z= 1722) law, a special comprehensive Fikh al-Rida (2 vols., 
was never finished: 3. al-fstihsar fhna^ khtulifa Tabriz 1274) was first compiled by Mufid Mu- 
inin al-Akhbar (Lucknow, n. d.) and the more | hammad b. Muhammad al-Nu'man b. ^Abd al-Salam 
compieliensive 4) 71 /// (Teheran 1314) ; al-T'kbaii al-'Arabl. His conscious pride in his 
are both by the celebrated author of the ShFi ! Arab descent did not prevent liis close association 
Fihrisi (sec Bibll) Abu DjaTar Muhammad b. al- ' with the Buyid 'Adud al-Daw la. His funeial service 
Hasan al-Tu-ii and were originally intended as was conducted by the Sharif Mur tad a ^Aiam al- 
commentaiies on the MzilpiiKi p 'l-Fikh of Mufid Huda Abu d-Kasim ‘=AIi b. al-Husain. In him the 
(d. 413 = 1022). In both the attempt is made to ^i'a in Baghdad reached its zenith A direct des- 
sert out the huge mass of material that has been Cendant of the seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim, he was, 
handed dowm, of course not in a critical fashion as. olficial naklb, the recognised representative of 
but according to the degree of agieement with the the “^Alids and also held the offices of chief secretary 
doctiiues that have come to prevail. This Tahdhtb and leader of the pilgrim-caravan. His authority 
is not to be confused with the lawbook Fahdhib gave his lectures and his participation in the business 
a I- Shi a of ^Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-bhunaid of the court gieat theological and political importance. 
al-Iskafi (d. 3S1 = 99^) which has fallen into | lie conducted a vigorous conespondence with the 
neglect because he goe^ too far in the application \ faithful in Mosil, Dailam, Djurcljan, and as far 
of Only very rarely do we find the larger ! away as Syiia in Halab and Tripolis, the latter 

collection of Ibn Babiiy'a, MadJnat olSllm re- j of which was w^holly according to the testimony 
cognised as the ‘’l-ifth Book”. . of the contemporary Nasir-i Khosraw (Atz/h/'-AJ/?//', 

Among the I-Imami leaders of the fourth and i ed. Schefer, 12 ult.). '1 he discourses held at the 
fifth centuries may be menlioned Kulini Muham- ; halting-places wdth his pupils on a jouiney to 
mad b. \ aTub al-Razi. He is celebrated as the 1 Mecca, Ghurar al^Failiid wa-Vurar al-Kala^id 
“icnovatoi ’ at the beginning of the fouith century ; were piinted at Teheian in 1312; the Intispr 
ju^'t as year lOO W'as made sacred by the fifth Imam I dedicated to the vizier LA.iuid al-t)in, ibid. 1315 ^ 
Muhammad Baku, 200 by the eighth Imam L\It al- j the Amali also at Cairo in 1325. On the funda- 
Rida and later 400 by the bhaikh Murtada, xvhile j mental question of the .^Fa he published his 
for 500 theic is no one of equal importance to ! attack on the three first caliphs in (Teheian 

place alongside of al-tdiazah wlio is also esteemed , 1301). Al-Xadjashi had died before Murtada and 
by many Shi^is A maternal uncle of FuIlnT, 'Allan, | was lai>i to rest in the burial-place of his ancestors 
had been one of the lea Jing shi'is of Raiy-Teheian. ^ in al-Kazimen For another 28 years the pupil of 
lie Inmself worked in Baglulad where his grave ' Murtaela and of Mufid, al-TusI Abu DjaTar 
enjoyed the reverence paid t) that nf an Tniam. Muhammad b Hasan, called the “Shaikh" or the 
Ibn Babuya Muhammad b. 'All, called al-Shaikh ; “Shaikh of the (Shl‘a) people fShaikh al-Ta'ifa)”, 
al-Saduk. c-latmed to have been born to his father worked in Baghdad alongside of Murtada, who 
on the into cession of the hidden twelfth Imam. ; lived to be over So. When the Saldjuk" Toghrii 
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Ce^ entered Bai;hda<l (447 — 1055), ]»05;itiou i '1-K 5 s i m 'Aii b Mu'-! al-Ta'Usi, the author 
uf the Shihi became more diOicuU. 1 his and the * of the still \ery popular little bouhs of prayers, 
dc'ire of i'cing buried m tlie h"ly Meshhed ^AU passion, guides for pilgrim-- and amulets, like the 
induced Tu"! to move to Nadjaf, where he died { nl-Mu^Jjtana min al-DiiZi (Bombay 1317) and al- 
betuxen 458 and 460 — 106S). ‘ ikbai (Teheran I3t4j- To JJjaYar al-HiIif also the 

Ihe enormous ^i'l Ibciature of the foinlh and i modern a owes one of its most popular hand- 
hfth coiUuiics, of which onl\ a few aulhois aud j liooks, the al-Isiam which has been con- 

looks can lie mentioned hcic, •'cems at the first \ tinuously commente*! on in Persian and Arabic 
glance to be \ery one-sided. 'I'he ^ame traditional j (Calcutta 1S39, Teheran 1274. pait 1., ed. and 
themes crop up again and again: the imamaieiihe ■ iransl. by Kasembeg. St. Petersburg 1S62). While 
estimation from the theological and legal point of ; DjaTar al-HiIli secured permanent importance for 
Mew of the earliest caliphs and of the opponents \ his work on Fuju^^ his countryman Hasan b. 
in the battles of the ‘‘cameP’ and of Siffin: the ' Yusuf Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli, called ab 


and all that is connected with the conceal- 
ed Imam: then along with Pikh in geneial. special 
Iinami subjects like the muFa marriage or the 
mtii atan^ i.e. the marriage and the 


^Allama for short, is regarded as the great authority 
on L'sul. His father before him had been repre- 
sented as such in the presence of DjaYar to the 
philosopher, mathematician, astronomer and ardent 


on the pilgrimage; besides complete exegesis of 
the Koran, special interpretations of favourite 
^i a passages like Sura xlii, 22 and xxxiii. 33 
and notably the ‘‘light-verse’’ xxiv., 34; finally 
C'jntiououbly recurring polemics against opponents 
Within the Shra. But a development cannot be 
denied, as a reference to the main problem may 
show. Ibn Babu\a tlie younger had still granted 
the poibibility in Prophets and Imams of sahi^' ' 
(“negiect ') in secondary matters and even described ' 
the opposite view as the first step to ^hnlu^K' 
(heretical exaggeration). Against him for example 
Mutid had urged in a special pamphlet their ab- 
solute infaliibility (bbwrt), although latei the position 
IS still often discussed. But that on the other hand 
the gates were not at once closed against extremes 
js shown by the estimation in which the principal 
book of the Ismadlis, the Da'iiim al-Islam long 
Continued to be held. The author, Nu'mSn b. Mu- 
Iiamnud b. .MansQr Ibn Haiyan (d. 363 = 974). 
the “Abu Hanifa of the ^i’a” mentions no later 
authorities than the sixth Imam IljaYar al-Sadik. ■ 
lhat there were none later might be judged from ! 
an alleged taJfiya of this Tatiniid Kadi of Caiio 
the Special Imam of the Seveners was aKo left 
out. But Ibn ^ahra^ub al-Mazandarani (d. 58S = 
^192) (see ./?//’/.) says simply ‘•he is not an Imami’’ 
j^nd he is followed bv later writers like Tafiishi 
(see BtbL\ 

In the centuries following arose for example the 
peat commentary on the Kor an (printed tii Teheran) 
jy Abu ‘^Ali al-Fadl al-Tabarsi died between 
54S and^ 552 (1153 — 1158), MLidjma^ aUBayan 
and D^ami^ al- Dj aivanii^ which is still in u^e 
f ^cswitlithe quite concise Tafslr of al-Kummi 
An b. Ibrahim b. Hashim (Teheran 1301), w-hich 
taps from the time of Kuhni and gives the special 
a features in moderate compass. ATFadl, who 
eionged to a family with literary traditions was 
Tus the centre of a learned circle w'hich 

foi example Ibn Shahrashub and Abu 
adl ^a^an b, OJibril, author of one of the 
^lany al-Fada‘il ica ' I-A/a/nihb (Tabiiz 

*304)- By moving to Sabzawar al-Fadl contributed 
^ the spread and consolidation of the 
• ’ but he is buried in the sanctuary of Rida 

Iv ^^tiding personality in ihe next century was 

— JpHar b. al-Hasan b. Wkub b. SaYd al-HiHt, 
called al-Muhakkik (d. 676— 1277). His infiuence 
m Baghdad extended to the immediate entourage 
the la-.t Abbasid al-MiistaYim. His circle included 
^vpal members of the Saiyid family of the Banu 
a us, also distinguished for its literary activity, 
lo this family also belonged the then nakib Abu 


I Shi^i Na>ir al-Diii al-Tuai (d. 6 '] 2 =:= 1273) when 
I this confidant of Hulagu went to Hilla near Babel, 
which had long been strongly ShFi : Na-^ir al-Dm 
himself, the ‘•Khw'adja”, is not exactly renowned 
for bis theological writings although these are still 
I studied among the Shl'is in spite of the fact that 
I they are not easy to understand : but he is one 
I uf the most dazzling figures in Shi'^a politics. He 
assisted in winning the Assassin strongholds of 
Alaraut and Maimundiz for the Mongol Khan, 
entered Baghdad with the latter’s army and in- 
duced this pagan to execute the last caliph. He 
thus still has in the eyes of the Shfa the merit 
of having destroyed two of its worst enemies, the 
and the “wdeked’’ YAbbSsids, the betiayers 
of the holy family. His constructive woik for the 
ShFa was taken over by Ibn aB.Mutahhar, who 
was brought by him into contact with the family 
of the Khan and later attached himself to Khan 
I’Idjaitu as leader of the ShiYs. He disputed before 
the latter with the Adi'^aris, ‘‘sophists”, and wrote 
pamphlets against them and against the Sunni 
law-schouls, and converted to the ImSmiya the 
Khan himself who had been baptised when a 
piincc, later became a Hanbali, then a Shafri. 
Some twenty of the works of Ibn Mutahhar are 
still in use, for example the XahdJ al-Mustardyi- 
liiii on theological principles (Bombay 1303) with 
the commentary of al-Mikdad b. ^Abd Allah al- 
Suvurl. who was trained in philosophy; the Ka^f 
al-Faw'^ui (Teheran 1305) is a commentary on 
the Kawri'^Hi aXAk^id of Nasir al-Din al-TusI 
who was his teacher. For the fuller understanding 
of the middle school of Shi'a his two volumes 
. MukhtahJ (Tehcrda 1324) are most im- 

I portaiit. 

Ibn al-Mutahhar was neither the first nor the 
last to thrust the fundamental doctrines into the 
foreground. They generally play a more essential 
part among the ShlYs than among the Sunnis for 
the gate of uijtthdd is not closed to the former. 
'I'he learned fiikfh in Peisia claims the title of 
a mtidjlMd who gives his fetw’as and bases his 
teachim^ on the material basis of the Kur an and 
Sunna thiough the formal factors of analogy, the 
search for connections and approval, and by re- 
cognition of the above mentioned consensus of 
the spiritual aristociacy. There is thus at all limes 
a kind of invigorating unrest in the Imaini theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, the matter of which other- 
wise has a tendency to rigidity. Ibn al-Mutahhar 
had given his doctrines formulation in the disputes 
which he waged, especially against a daughter’s 
son of the old Shaikh al-Tusi, Muhammad b. 
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Ahmad Ibn Idris al-Hilli who ap- 

peared to him to destroy the idjtihad aibitrarily. 
In the xith (xviph^ century a reaction came from 
the opposite side through the Mulla Muhammad 
Amin a 1 -A s t a r ab a d i (d. 1033 = 1623), whose 
views are still much disputed. As he only allows 
the Shfi Sunna as a source of law beside the 
Kurban, although he also worked on commentaries 
to the “Four Books”, he and his followers are 
called Akhbarl in opposition to the Usuli who 
favour the I^tihad. In his polemics which he 
conducted from Mecca he was veiy severe. He 
refuses to rate the idjtn^ higher than the con- 
sensus of the Jews, Christians or philosophers. 
His activities however enlivened the discussion i 
on kiyas^ isiihsan^ isiiskab and on the legal force | 
of a unique iradilion m the same way as the , 
attacks of Ibn Hanbal or Da'ud al-Zahiri had 
done among the Sunnis. The matter of the dis- 
puted piinciples among the Shi'^is is of course 
put in the foieground in keeping with the system: 
as is the recognition which he demands of the 
authority of the dead, tahlid al-maiyit^ the sub- 
jection to the principles of the holy Imams laid 
down in the Sunna. 

The conception of the passion has always re- 
mained alive in the Shl'a. Out of the multitude 01 
Shi^i learned men special honour is therefore given 
to the one who combine* the fame of an author with 
the glor}’ of martyr. Four mart)rs are particularly 
famous. The first ^ahid is Muhammad b. Makki 
al-'^Amill al-DjazIni, the author of the Fikh book 
al'Lnvia^ al'Dimashkiya. Betrayed by seceders, he 
W'as imprisoned m Damascus and executed with 
the sw’ord on the fatwa of the ShafCi and notably 
also of the MalikI kadi, impaled and burned, 
according to most authoiities in 786 (1384). The 
second ^ahld is Zain al-Dln b. ^AU b. Ahmad 
b. TakI al-'Amili al-Shamf. After fruitful activity 
in Damascus, Baalbek and Haleb and after much 
travelling, he was put to death about 966 fi557) 
in Constantinople or on the way there for delivering 
a Shfl legal opinion. In addition to several legal 
eschatological and edifying writings his Co?nment- 
ary on the Luma^ (2 vols.) has been printed (Tabriz 
1287). The third shahid is usually held to be 
Sai)id Nur Allah also (Nur al-Din) b. Sharif al- 
Din al-MaCashi al-^uditari. Hi* well know'n bio- 
graphies, the Peisian {'Teheran 

1268 etc.), have been used by Ethe and Hoin for 
the Gitindriss der iranischen Philologie (vol. ii. 
214, 252). His Ihkak al-Hakk (Teheran 1273) was 
destined to be fatal for him, on account of its 
polemics or more accurately apologetics directed 
against Sunni writings like al-Saioa^tk al-Muhrika 
^ala Ahl al-Kafd ica '' l-Zandaka (Cairo I 307 i 
1308) of the Shafi^I Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml. The 
fanatical Emperor Djahangir had him whipped to 
death in 1019 (t6io) (cf. also Horovitz in Isl. 
iii. 63); his co-religionists used quite recently to 
visit his tomb in Akbarabad (Agia). The honour 
of being the fourth shahid is given to Muham- 
mad Mahdi b. Hidayat Allah al-isfahani but he is 
surpassed in importance by his pupil Saiyid 
Dildar '^AU b. Mu'in al-Nasirabadi, d. 1325 
(1819), "'ko expounded his theology in ^Iniad al- 
Islam (printed m India in 1319)- more recent 
limes Mulla Muhammad Taki al-Kazwinl, 
attained martyrdom, an opponent of Shaikh Ahmad 
al-Ahsa'i (*ee belo%v) and of the Babis, from among 
whom came his murderer in 1263 (i 847 )* 


The first tw'o shahids were Syrians, the third 
lived in India. But Persia had become the centre 
of the Shi'a under the Safawids from 907 (1502). 
The temporary persecutions under the Afghans 
from 1135 — 1142 (1722 — 1729) and under Nadir 
(1148 — 1160=1736 — 1747) made no difference 
to this. A man whose family had the same native 
place and the same bufi tendencies as the an- 
cestor of the new ruling house, Husain b. Wbd 
al-Hakk al-Aidabili a l-I I a h 1 (the theologian) 
immediately adopted Persian culture as such and 
wrote his tractates and commentaries in Persian. In 
the still mainly Sunni country he w'as often torced 
to lead the life of a muhdd/ir (wanderer) between 
Tabriz, Shiraz, Herat etc. The necessary vitality 
was imported into the Peisian Shl'^a from outside 
which is also important for the problem: Persia 
and the Shl^a. Those concerned were mainly 
from the Southern Syrian mountains of ‘^Amil 
(MukaddasT, p. 161, 12, 162, 3; 184, 8 alwa\s 
writes: ^Amila). The last Serbedar ‘^All Mu^aiyid 
of Sabzawar ij, said to have offered an asylum to 
an ^Amill, the First ^ahld. These rustic scholais 
came into the Safawid kingdom in increasing 
numbers. They settled there and receiving conti- 
nual accessions to their numbers retained the tra- 
ditions of their home. Further Shi^is came fiom 
Bahrain. This is why we find so frequently in the 
nisbas of Persian Shills, 'Amili or BahranI, or 
names showing the origin more definitely like 
Karaki in the one and Ahs&'l in the other. We 
can mention very few names for this later period 
here. Muhammad b. Hasan Ibn al-Hurr al- 
‘^Amill al-Ma^ghail had a great success with 
his first book al-Dia'wahir al-Samya (Teheran 
1302) because in it he collected, for the first time 
it is said, the Shi^i “hadith kudsi" (utterances of 
God not in the Korean), But later the extravagance, 
volume and speed of bis literary output, brought 
upon him sharp criticism even from theologians 
used to wholesale production; his 6 volume Ta/sjt 
IVasa^ii al-Shfa ila MaslPil al-Sharta (Teheran 
1288) with a special index man la yahduruhu 
is still however of value on account of 
the great mass of tradition he has worked into 
it and the fact that he gives the authors. Ibn al- 
Hurr only migrated at the age of 40: after long 
pilgrimages he settled in Tus and Isfahan. Among 
natives the leading family in its day was the 
Madjlisi. Their most notable representative Mu- 
hammad Bakir b. Muhammad Taki, d. Iiio 
or III I (1698 — 1700), was appointed Shaikh ab 
Islam by Shah Sulaiman I. He aimed at reaching 
the people and wrote about half his works in 
Persian; he also translated edifying writings in 
Arabic by Abu ’I-Kasim al-Ta^usi. His own 
largest work is called Bihar al-Anwdr^ a great 
encyclopaedia of law and theology in 2$ volumes, 

I which has been printed in Tabilz and Teheran. 
Seveial were translated into Persian, for example 
the thirteenth on the Mahdi, by order of Shah 
Nasir al-Din. 

The attitude to those Sufis, who do not requiie 
an imam as mediator, and to whom the spiritual 
union with God attainable by every believing lover 
is something at the opposite pole from the inherence 
of the “divine part” in the chosen imam, is natu- 
rally a hostile one, and also the reverencing of 
saints m the two schools is of course very diffe- 
rent in origin and aim. The most notable encounter 
between the two was the active part taken by the 
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Iitiami Abu Sahl al-KawbaUiti (d. 31 1 =923) in 
the destruction of Halladj, who indeed had severely 
in ured the by his claim to be the wakll of 

the hidden lord of the age (^ee the article halladj 
an i L. ^^as^ignon, al-IIa/laj^ martyr mystique de 
!' Islam, Paris 1922, i. 138 sqq.). The attitude to 
the philosophers is at least one of suspicion, since, 
as the case of the QJiulat warned the Imamis, 
scholasticism might undermine them. But there are 
many offshoots, mystics and philosophers uho 
proie^s to be conscientious and are not to 

be disposed of simply by the usual polemics. All 
the centuiies therefore show examples of a funda- 
mental revulsion together with those of mutual at- 
t'action. Kh^adja Nasir al-Din himself the author 
of the mildly Sufi work Ansdf al-A^raf (Teheran 
1320} IS in spite of the verdict of Ibn Babuya. 
Mufid, Shaikh Tusi and Ibn al-Mutahhar, an admirer 
of Halladj; Radjab b. Muhammad al-Hahz al-Bursi 
is. It is true, censured as the “renewer of Sufism" 
since he built up his system on ‘‘deceitful fanciful 
mlerprelatlons" and ultia-Shib ‘‘exaggerations", 
hut his books like Masjmrik al-Anuar written 
about 800 (1397) were used even by such an 
enemy of the Sufis as MadjUsi, although with 
caution, for the Bihar\ and the fair-minded concede 
to Mulla Sadr a i. e. Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
abt^hirazi, d. between 1040 and 1050 (1630 — -1641), 
that in the “Explanation of the Throne- Verse" 
(Sura li. 256) he has kept himself free from Sufi 
fancies; his commentary on the Vsjd al-Kafi of 
Eulinl, the Mafatlk al~Qhaih (Teheran, n. d.) is 
aUo used and his version of the fourfold ascent 
to God in al-Asfar aUarba^a or al-Hikma al- 
mutalaliya (Teheran 1282) is tolerated, but it is 
always objected to him that his commentary on 
the liikmat al-!^rak of the mystic Suhrawardi 
has too much of the language and sentiments of 
the ^ mystics. His pupil Muhammad b. Murtada 
ttbKa^sliI, called Muhsin-i Fa id, author of the 
commentary on the Kur'an al-Sa/i (Teheian 
1276) vigorously defended himself against similar 
reproaches in In(af fi Payan Tarik al'Ilm ii- 
Asrar al-Dtn (in the collected PasTril,^ Teheran 
and as a matter of fact he is cited by his 
pupil Saiyid NHmat Allah a I - Pi a z 5 ^ i r i 
ugainst the Sufis. There is a better foundation for 
the orthodoxy of the two teachers of Mulla Sadra, 
the two friends at the court of ^Abbas I, Mu- 
hammad b. Husain Baha^I al-Din or Baha^i al- 
Amili (d. 1030=1621) and Muhammad B.rkir 
al-Astarabadi fd. 1041 = 1631) called Mir Da- 
uaad, as son of the “son-in-law" of ^All b. Abd 
al- All al-Karakl, i. e. also an '^Amill and one of 
he many commentators on the ^arair' al-hldm. 
u spite of his many sided interests, Bahah, who 
was also Shaikh al-Islam, as a true revived 

u very old Shi'i feature, the ritual interdiction 
of meat killed by the “people of a book" in 
f Bahrim dhabTiih ahl al-Kitah. Ilis 
^jami ~i ^Abbasi (Tabriz 1309, Bombay 13 ^ 9 ) rion- 
tains decisions in the vernacular on all heads of 
the law relating to worship. Mir Damad although 
reverenced Halladj showed himself a good 
Uii 1 in his aI~Rau'aAiih al-samaxAya ft Shark 
^d'AhaditJi al’lmamlya (pr. 1311), and in al-Ka- 
asat (Teheran 1314) he reconciled bis philo- 
^ophy with orthodoxy, acknowledging that God 
ud existed from all times and is eternal and that 
he world is transitory. Philosophical discussions 
^'ere further enlivened by the fact that they were 


interwoven with specifically theological problems. 
There w'ere therefore both Usulis and Akhbaris 
among the scholastic MutakalUmun. The conflict 
occasionally became so fierce, recently as last 
century, that, for example in Kerbeia', books were 
only handled in a wrapper of cloth lest a member 
of another school might have used them. One of 
the chief leaders in the feud was Shaikh Ahmad 
b. Zain al-Pin al-AhsaH, a Eahrard as his name 
shows. A theologian, poet, astronomer, and ma- 
thematician he fought against Sufis and philosophers 
and especially for idjtihai and idjnui' against the 
Akhbaris (cf. his Bjazi’dmf' al-Kalam or Haiyat 
al-Xafs^ Tabriz 1276). A much too philosophical 
belief in the resurrection which to the rigidly orthodox 
seemed ill founded, brought him on and his school, 
the ^aikhiya (cf. the leproach of 

sectarianism, and as was later the case with Radjab 
(see above) the responsibility for the heresy of the 
Babis. They themselves like their offshoot, the 
Bahahs. saw to it that even in quite recent times, 
the feud was vigorously maintained by deed and 
pen. Nor was there a lack of other polemics. 
MadjlisI was not the last to write against the Jews, 
War was waged on Christianity after the arrival 
of missionaries beginning with H. Martyn in ii 95 
(1781) and later C. G. Pfander’s missionary pam- 
phlet JMizdn al~Hakk and in recent years the ac- 
tivities of the societies for distributing the Bible, 
Popular expre.ssion of the ShCa creed is found 
in the legends of martyrs, makati/,, and passion- 
plays, tfziyat. The apocrypha are also numerous; 
the frequently printed songs and sayings of 'All 
(cf. Fleischer, Alls 100 Sf ruche,, Leipzig 1S37); the 
collection of his utterances in the Nahdj aPBalagha 
of Muhammad a I -Rid a, a brother of Shaikh 
Murtada’; also many little books of prayers like the 
Sahtfa of ‘^Al!, those of the fourth Imam 'Ali Zain 
al-CAbidin and those of the eighth Imam 'Alt al- 
Rida; also the Hadith kudsl of 'AU collected by 
Baha^i al-'^AmUi and finally commentaries on the 
Korean, which are attributed to the sixth Im 5 m 
^a'far Sadik or the eleventh like the Tafsir al- 
^Askari (Teheran 1315), which the younger Ibn 
Babuya stiil used freely, though many later authorities 
express doubts as to their authenticity. 

Bibliography: There is no thorough 
account of the ^hPa. Besides the works here 
quoted and those mentioned in the articles 
referred to, the catalogues of Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts should be consulted (cf. also 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. E. G. 

Browne, A History of Persian Literature m 
modern Times, 1924. P- 353 where also 

ShiT biographies and bibliographies are utilised; 
Goidziher, Vorlesungcn^, ed. Babiuger, Heidel- 
berg 1925, P- 19 ^ Gobineau, Les religions 

ct les philosophies dans I'Asie Centrale^, Paris 
1S66 p. 63 sqq.\ Me?, Die Renaissance des Isldms, 
Heidelberg 1922, p. 55 Babinger in f. A 

M. G. Ixxvi. 126 sqq. ; Koldeke in Isl. xiii. 70 
sqq.\ Andrae, VU Pet son Muhamtneds in Lehre 
und Glaul’cn seiner Getneinde^ 1918, see Index; 
Huhl Alidernes Stilling til de Shfitiske Bevae- 
s;elser under Cmajjadet ne (A^/. Danske Vidensk. 
Selskabs Forhan'dlinger^ igio, N®. 5). — As a 
systematic introduction the foUov.iDg are recom- 
mended in additoa to sources mentioned in the 
text : Muh. b. 'Omar al-Kashshi, Ma^rifat Aihbdr 
a'.-Ridjdl^ Bombay 1317; al-Xadjashi, d. 450 = 
1058, ila'^rifat ’^Ihn al-RidJdl^ Bombay 1317; 
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al-Tusi, al-Riijja!^ Teheran 1271 and j 

Fi'hrisi Kutiib aUSJn'a (ed. by Sprcn^er and 
Mawlawi ^Abd al-Haqq, Calcutta 1S53— 1S55): | 
Ibn Shahiashub, d. 588=1192, Maahm ai-\ 
^Ulaina^^ MS. Berl. 10047 ii^compleie *, Ibn al- 
Mutahhar al-HilU, Kkulasai al-Makal (also called 
K. al-Ruijal\ Teheran 1310: Muh b. "Ah al- 
Akhbari, al-Astarabadi (d* l2oS:=l6i9) dfan- 
ha^ al-Makal^ Teheran 1307; Ibn al-Hurr al- 
Amal aR'Amil f~i Dhikr Djabal 

^Ami/^ ibid. 1307; Kh^'andamlr, Habib al-Siyar 
(Pers.; written 929 = 1523, Boml)ay 1273 etc.); 
al-Tafrishi, AV^./ al-Ridjal (written 1015 = 1606, 
Teheran 1318); Vusuf b. Ahmad al-Bahranb [ 
d. 1187 = 1773, Lii^hi^at al-Baliraifi (Teheran | 
1269: Bombay n.d.)^ Muh. BaHr aI-Kh^^'ans 5 ri. | 
Raivdat al- Dj aumit (written 1287 = 1870. Te- | 
heran 1306); Muhammad b. Sadik b. Mahdi. 
al-Kii'^Tim al-Sam'a (Pers.; Lucknow 1313): 
Tdjaz Hu'^ain al-Kanturi, d. i2S6 = xS70, Ka^hf 
al-Hudjub wa d-Asiar (ed. by Plidajet Husain 
and Denison Russ, Calcutta 1330). — On the 
Imams: Abu ’I-Faradj al-Lbahani, dfakaiil 
al-Talibiyin (Teheran 1307; first half also on 
the margin of Fakhr al-Din Ahmad b. ‘^Ali al- 
Nadjafl, al-Miintakhah fi ''l-Marafhi wa 'l^Khii- 
tab. Bombay 1314); Ahmad b. \Mi b. Muhanna. 
d. Si8= I 4 i 5 ' ^Vmdat al-Tahb fi Arisab Al 
Abl Tuilb^ Bombay 1318: LAbd Allah b. Nur 
All§h (wrote in 1240= 1824 etc.). MaUil al- 
^Awahm^ 1295. — Traditions: Vahya b ah 
Hasan b al-Bitiik d. 600 = 1284, Khasa'is 
Wahy al-AIiibln fi Alanakib Amir al-AJiAwi/ii//.^ 
1311^ do., ald'L'mJa fi 'Cyun Si/iah ai-Aklibar., 
Bombay 1309. — Recent works on the doctune 
of Ntir: Al-Hu.sain b. Murtada al-Vazdi al- 
Tabatabah, al-Rakk al'A/a;iskI/r 'iva-La'iCami' oR 
Zithiir Bombay 1303. — Sunni polemics 
with reference to internal disputes; Mahmud 
^ukri al-Aluai, d, 1270 = 1853, Mukhta^^ar 
aRTuhfa al-ithna ' ashaitya.^ 1301. 

(R. Strotiimann) ! 

SHIBAM. the name of several towns in 
South Arabia. ; 

1. Shibam Haraz. A mountain tw'o days’ ’ 
journey AY. of San"a’ and S.\V. of Menakha> ac- ! 
cording to E. Glaser 8700 feet and to A. Defiers ' 
8050 feet high. The lofty peak of the mountain 
commands the town of Menakha, the Gibraltar of ^ 
the Yemen. The little town of Shibam lies close 
under it built up against the cliffs*, it is a forti- 
fied place with massive stone houses, which was 
taken by the Turks in 1871 and with Menakha 
was the strongest bulwark of their power in the 
Yemen. The country round the little eyry is well 
cultivated and cereals and coffee grow well on the 
terraced fields; from the summit of the Djebel 
^ibam , a splendid view is obtained over the 
whole massif of the Haraz. 

2. Shibam al-Kassa in the Djawf. This is 
perhaps the DHC' mentioned in the South Arabian 
inscription, Halevy, 344, 10 (from al-Baida’ in the 
Djawf) and 444, 2 (from Barakish). 

3. Shibam Kawkaban. The town lies at the 
foot of a small spur of the lijebel Sirwahb (a 
part of the Djebel Dula^) called Lubakha. On this 
little ridge N.\Y. of Shibam lies the fortress ol 
the town of ^ibam, of which there only remain 
the surrounding wall and a few other ruins at the 
present day. \Yest of .^ibam there is another old 
building called Dafran, higher than Labakha but 


also on the eastern slope of the Djebel Pula* cb'fe 
against the rocky wall. 

The town is separated by the \Yadi Nabhan 
into a southern and northern part and according 
to Defiers is SSoo feet abu\e sea-level. It ia sur- 
loundcd by a wall and has 2500 inhabitant-v but 
it is said to have been much larger formerly. The 
inhabitants told Glaser that several places which 
now lie outside the town were once within its 
limits and had been markets, namely '^Erret ShukrI 
(the poultry-market), 500 yards from the town in 
the direction of San'^a'. ‘^Erret al-Batta (oil-maiket) 
on the road to ‘‘Ayal Sreh in the north, two led 
mounds which are supposed to have been ancient 
palaces of the Him)ar.>. and nl-Mallahi (salt-market) 
on the road to ^Amran, ecl-Daf’a (butter-market) 
between the modern Jewish quarter, which lies 
on the north slojie of the Lubakha, el-Djaben 
(joined to ed-Daf'a but a little higher and built 
against the Djebel pula'), el-'Ader (pottery-maiket\ 
consisting of a temple with a pooily housed school 
and mud-house':. The town is “^aid to have had 
at one time four gates (Bab el-Fedjren, Bad el- 
I AhiJjir. Bab ei-Shukbi, Bab Metba'"). The chief niu3- 
qiie IS a splendid old square building which in 
GIa.ser's opinion jc as old as the Sabaean period. 
The t'^wer is now much decayed and crooked but 
i marvellously hewn black blocks 18 inches by 15 
are used for the mosque which the natives say 
was a palace of the Himyars The other mosques 
are also said to be ancient. Glaser mentions Kubbat 
^hemsi on the road to Kawkaban. Mej-djid el-Qhail, 
Mesdjid Vu'es near the Jewish village with old 
walled cisterns, Mesdjid Meshed, Me^djid el-Ziyadi, 
Mesdjid Hafet Khallake. Me^djid el-Ma'^beri. The 
three gates of the town are Bab el-Hadid and two 
smaller ones called Bab el-Mu^arr. On the southern 
slope of Lubakha are numerous chamberlike caverns 
of sandstone, reached by breakneck narrow steps 
along the cliff They lie in tiers above one an- 
other. are of different sizes, some large, some small, 
and are hewn out of the sandstone, quadrangular 
in shape. The entrance is formed by a hole 3 
feet by 2 and the floor of the chamber is 3 feet 
below the entrance. In one of these chambers 
Glaser found a grave so that they were probably 
used for burials. vShibam is connected with Kaw- 
kaban by an old artificial path formed of steps. 
The country round the town is very fertile. 
Cereals, — barley, maize and durra, — beans, 
mustard, clover, and the better kinds of fruit grow 
i very w'ell here and a mine here still yields the 
I famous Yemen cainelian, amethyst and alum. 

, The settlement is undoubtedly very old. The 
I ancient south Arabian inscription Glaser, lio, 2, 
sq. speaks (if the Akyan of ^ibam and the later 
i name ^ibam Bait Akyan mentioned also by ab 
j Hamdani and others is no doubt connected with 
I this. The town is also mentioned in the great in- 
I scription of Sirwah (Glaser 1000 A. 15). The 
I citadel of .^ibam was the original centre of the 
I Dhu al-Rumhain. The town is said to have l)eeD 
[ originally called \ ahbis and then to have been called 
I after ^^ibam b. LAbd Allah b. As^ad b. Dju^am 
b. Hashid, who lived there. The Sukhaim at a 
1 later date lived there who were descended from 
1 \ ash urn h. Bida' b. Dhu Khawlan. From them the 
I tovvn gets its epithet of Sukhaim. Al-Hamdani was 
I still able to see in the town splendid columns of 
I ancient date which supported a throne. The fortress 
was still considered impregnable after his time. 
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Vr/fur b. S-\bJ al-Rvihman al-I_Iiw 5 li was besieged 
n it in vain by the generaK uf al-Mu'ta^ini al- 
Wa’Jnh and al-Mutawakkil. Ibn K()‘'ta’s ^latemenl 
that the disttict then coiualnc'i 500 palacc') and 
at lea't 40 Milage^ is of course an c\nggcK\lion. 

A mUct mine ^va^ al-o worked here at this time 
Wl'en Hasan Paiha ruled in the Yemen, the cattle 
v:.s in ruins, lie buvU the Milage of (Jhuas from 
tlic ina'onry of the ruins. 

4. ^ i b a m in the \V3d1 abKasr in Hadramlit. 
‘.ne of the large-t towns in the country, which is , 
ii'jw under the Sultan t^f Mukalll. ‘Ih. Rent esti* 
nates the number uf inhabitant^ at 6.000, Wre-ie 
at 20.000 but the latter figure is. certainly much 
t'j'j high. The town lies in the lowe>t pait 
af the valley, on an eminence which ha-, ari^-en 
out of the ruins of a senes of earlier settlements, , 
the buck buildings of whiLh have supplied the j 
raateiial for its formation. The eminence com- j 
mands the whole surrounding country and forms ; 
one of the beat stiategical points for mile-* j 
r round. In the south lies the plain of Suhel ; 
el-DiIad which is enclosed by the Ijjeb-el I^ibbe | 
which runs in a w e-'^l-iouthwe^terly direction right \ 
acio^s in front of the town. The southern half of j 
Suhcl el-Bilad is well covered with palm-trees but ‘ 
a.* an earlier date the palm-groves were still move 
exten.sive. Cereals grow in the fields and excellent [ 
iruit and vegetables are grown wlule indigo is j 
aUo much cultivated. The town contains not less | 
than 30 mosques and 2 palaces. The one built j 
by the grandfather of Sultan Munassar of Mukalia j 
IS a large well preserved building and the gateway 
is a masterpiece of the mason’s ait. The pillais j 
m the lofty loonis are splendidly executed and the ! 
vast doors are covered with fine carving. The windows j 
artistically proportioned '.bolts, doors and window- ! 
frames are finely carved. The palace of the DjenY- t 
adar l\bd AllSh is also beautifully decorated 
and makes a pleasing impression. A high clay 
W'all about 30 feet high runs from the two palaces ^ 
around the whole town. Outside the town he j 
brickworks, oil-presses, indigo factories and lime- 1 
kilns, in which the business energy of the po- ■ 
pulace finds its outlet. Many houses — there are ; 
000 and a number of mosques are however 1 

now in ruins. | 

dhe settlement of ^ibam undoubtedly goes 1 
back to a very ancient date. The name of the . 
town appears on a fine ancient South Arabian | 
inscription which Bent brought back from Hadraniut j 
which came from SeYin and on an inscription I 
of the third century a.d. A number of giaffiti [ 
1,^^‘^lohed in the rocks about 2 hours’ tourney from 
^ibam are further evidence that the town was in- 
habited in ancient times. A cave with South Arabian 
inscription, probably a tomb, is said to exist in 
the neighbourhood ^ibam is said to have been 
founded by the people of ^abwa, wdio abandoned 
the latter and settled in Iladiamut (cf. yU.vitWA). 
Al-Bakii knows the town by the name al-I>janma 
the large”, as the most favoured town in Hadramul. 

Its inhabitants however did not have a very good 
reputation, if we may believe Ibn al-Mudjawir. In 
the wars which the Banu Kinda waged in Iladramut, 
Shibanr suffered a good deal and a considerable 
Pnrt of its mosques were destroyed. Idrisi and 1 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ have confused yribam in. Hadraniut , 
W'ith Shibam Kawkaban, as C. Niebuhr long ago j 
pointed out. * , i 
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SHIBARGHAN, called by the Arab geographers 
Shaburkan and Sabiirkan, is a town of northern 
Afghanistan, situated in 36° 35' X., and 65° 
45' E. It was formerly one of the three chief towns of 
the district of Djuzdjan, the others being Vahudiva 
and Faryab. The oldest form of the name is 
Asapuragan, from which it has been conjectured 
that it was an ancient seat of the Asa, or Asar- 
gartii. ‘AzizI describes it as the capital of Djuzdjan, 
but this position is usually accorded to Yahudiya. 
It lay on the old high road from Balkh, from , 
which it is distant nineteen parasangs, or sixty- ■ 
five miles, to Marw al-Rud and Herat, and is 
frequently mentioned in the Zafar d^tiviei and 1 
other historical works According to Mustawfl its 
climate was temperate and grain was sold cheap 
in its market, but he adds, somewh,at disparag- ‘ 
some little corn and fruit were grown , 
there. Marco Polo, on the other hand, says: “It i 
has great plenty of everything, but especially of the 
very best melons in the world. They preserve them by ' 
paring them round and round into strips and drying ' 
them in the sun. There is also abundance of game | 
here, both of birds and beasts”. The dried melons of 
ghibarghan were exported not only to Herat, but 
also to India and China, where they were famous. ' 
The town and its neighbourhood are watered by i 
underground channels [kandt) from the mount.rins. j 
Early in the nineteenth century, when Afghanistan ■ 
was in disorder, Shibarghan was the capital of a ^ 
small izbeg state, but it long since lost its in- 
dependence and is now a mere district of the 
kingdom of Afghanist5n. It contains some 12.000 
inhabitants, and the land about the town is richly 
cultivated, though it is on the verge of the deseit. 

Bibliograp hy. Hamd Allah .Mustawfl, A«r- 
hat al-Ku/ub^ text and translation by G. Le 
Strange, G. .V.S-, Barbier de Meynard, Die- 
tiannaire Geographique^ Historiquc^ et Litteraire 
de la Ferse^ Paris 1861; Guyard, Giographie 
d’Aboulfeda, P.aris 1883 ; ' H. Yule, The 'Book of 
Ser Adarco Pa/o^ London 1903, 

exr WAto) 

SHIBL AL-U.WVL.A N.VSR E. .S.VLIH B. MiRDAS 
of the family of Mirdasids (see the account 
of them in the article on the history of zVleppo 
[hauab, ii., p. 230] and also the article mirdas 
B. SALIH), inherited the town of Aleppo after the 
death of his father .S.tlih in the battle of Cfckhu- 
wana on the Jordan in 420 (1029) while his 
brother Ihimal received the citadel. Na.sr ha.s won 
a place m history by his victories over the By- 
zantines^ in the defence of the northern marches. 
After Salih s death the Byzantine governor Spondil 
(not Niketas as the Arabic historians say) of An- 
tioch thought the moment had come, by destroying 
the two Mirdasid rulers to free the southern pro- 
vince of the Byzantine empire from the continued 
attacks, the so-called summer campaigns (s.iz/'na) 
to which the Arabs felt themselves bound in ful- 
filment of the Holy War ordered by the Koran. 
Spondil who in spite of his incapacity held the 
important post of governor of Antioch was com- 
pletely defeated by the brothers Nasr and Thimal 
m the same year (420). In this year the Emperor 


Basil died and his ambitious successor the Em- 
peror Romanos III hoped to gain glory from a 
campaign against these two princes and set out 
for Syria with a huge army which included Bul- 
garian and Russian auxiliaries. In the meanwhile 
Nasr who wished sole control of Aleppo had taken 
advantage of the absence of his brother to seize 
the citadel. Thimal, thoroughly roused at this act 
of violence, won the Arab tribes over to himself 
. and advanced on Aleppo. Thus threatened Na^r 
, sent his nephew as an envoy to the Emperor in 
Antioch and asked him for assistance, promising 
to recognise him as suzerain and to pay him 
tribute. But it did not come to fighting between 
the two brothers, as the tribes, who saw the 
necessity of uniting in face of the danger threatening 
from the Emperor, negotiated a peace between 
them. Xasr remained, as was only right from the 
political and military point of view, sole lord of 
Aleppo, and Thimal was given Rahha and Balls 
in compensation Strengthened by the help of the 
Arabs, Na'^r withdrew his allegiance to the Em- 
peror. The latter therefore (421 = 1030) advanced 
on Aleppo via Antioch and pitched his camp 
north of the town in Tabbal. A body of cavalry 
which he sent out to reconnoitre was wiped out 
by the Arabs. Thus encouraged, the Beduins be- 
gan to harass the camp itself, to intercept the 
men sent to bring provisions and water, so that 
the Emperor was ultimately so hard pressed that 
he had to retire hurriedly and leave vast booty 
to the Arabs. He is said to have been in such 
danger on the flight that he put off his tiara to 
avoid recognition. The victory of the Aiabs 
brought no great results. The new governor of 
Antioch was, it is true, also defeated but Nasr 
preferred to make terms with the Emperor. He 
sent an envoy to Constantinople, who was well 
received and sent back with lich presents for 
Nasr, The latter bound himself to pay the Em- 
peror tribute of 500,000 dirhems. Peace reigned 
henceforth between the two rulers. Nasr was also 
able later to gain the favour of the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Zahir and his successor, or of his vizier, in 427 
(1035) by lich presents from the Byzantine booty 
so that he was confiimed in the possession of 
Aleppo and could rest in peace and security. 
Only the old enemy of the Mirdasids, Anushtikin 
al-f>izbirl, intrigued against Nasr and succeeded in 
gaining a promise of the Emperor's neutrality in 
a war against Nasr; Anushtikin again succeeded in 
uniting the Arab tribes of Tay, Kalb and Kilab. 
Ihus reinforced he took the field against Nasr. In 
the battle of Latmin Nasr was killed, his ’head 
brought to Anu^tikln, who is said to have deeply 
lamented his death. Anushtikin became lord of 
Aleppo and it was not till four years later, after 
his defeat and death that Thimal regained it for 
the Mirdasids. 

Bibliogr a p hy. (s, under halab) J. J. Muller, 
.ffis/orja Aderdasidarum, based on Kamal al-Din, 
Ta rtkh d/alab^ Bonn n. d.; text of Kamal al-Uin 
in M.S. Or. 522^ Musee asiatique, St. Petersburg, 
fo. 4ir_43v. ^viso Gustav Schlumberger, /'Epo- 
pee byzanti/ie^ ill., Paris 1905. Abu ’i-Faradj, 
Chrouieum syriacum, ed. Bruns, Leipzig 1784 
and the chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, ed. 

1^58. (.M. SOBER.VHEt.N0 

al-SHIBLI, Abu Bakr Dui.af b. DjahdaR, 
a funni mystic. Born in Baghdad (of a 
family which came from Transoxiana) in 247 (861) 
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he (Me'l there in 334 (945). At first an oOlcial 
:nl : .:.7 ot deputy-governor of Demawentli at 
the ai:-.- of 40 he became a Convert to a-'ceiic'^m 
unkr the intluence of I^air Nas'.adj, a fiiend 01 
D;’en:.i l: he brought into niN^iio elides in I'af^hdad 
the Lrthusia''m. at times cynical, of a dilettante. 
b'.ld.T in ^^olds than deeds. The tragic end of the 
trri of his friend al-Halla'ij [q. v.] frightened 
him: he denied him before the vizier and went, 
;t i> said, to accuse him at the foot of the scaf- 
icM (309 = 922); in the end whether deliberately 
' t.aro.igh remorse or to avoid possil.de per-'ceution) 
L’l urcon^'clously (through an excess of a^^ceticism) 
aifocted a bizarre mode of life, cultivating 
eccentricities of speech and action which caused 
ho internment in the lunatic asylum in Baghdad; 
t.terc he Used to discourse readily on mysticism 
tri pie-ence of distinguished visitors. 

He has left no works, but his sayings (or “al~ 
lu'ions figure in the classical collections 

on do his deliberate eccentricities, 

his r.diculous penances, humiliating or painful, 
such as putting salt in his eyes to pi event himself 
liom sleeping In the legend of al-HalladJ the part 
cvt.iihuted to ShiblT is very important. He seems 
-0 have revered him in secret after denying him 
in puldic. In dogma, his ideas are those of Djunaid : 
1^0 law he followed the Maliki school, which saved 
in his lifetime and caused him to be canonised 
-iter^his death in legal circles, as a rule very 
loathe to Sufism. In the classical transmission of 
iA>v^t7 (cf. TARIK\) Shihlt figures as a link in the 
c am. betaveen I^unaid and Nasrabadhl, the latter 
indeed was his pupil. 

r is still venerated at the .\.'zamiya in 

‘tghdad, beside the mad/afi of Al>U Hanifn. 

^ iio gr a p h y Sarradj. Ltima^^ ed. Nichol- 
^'“^1 P; 395 — 406 and index (cf, Baklq ShathiyaC)\ 
J>ushaiii, RisZila^ Cairo 1318, p 30 and transl. 

Hartmann, index; Ma^arri. (Thufidn^ Cairo, 
P* 206: Hudjwirl, Kayif^ transl. Nicholson, p. 
^35 156 and index: Ibn al-Djawzi, Talhis Ihlts^ 

Ciiio 1340, p. 2i6, 26S, 361—362, 383—386: 

' Tadhkira^ ed. Nicholson, ii. 160 — 1S2; 
H. Massignon, Passion P Al-Hailaj, p. 41—43, ' 
and index; do,, ^fission on Misopotaniic^ 
airo 1912, ii , p. 80 — 8l (for the present state ' 
ot the tomb). (L. Massign'On) | 

al-SHIBLI (from al-Shibllxa . a village in 
iinisana in Transoxnnia) : SinAiij al-Din’ Ar.V 

. AFS l,MAR n. ISH.AK B. AHMED AI.-GhAZNAWI 
^'^"^abadI AL-liiNpI at.-HanafI, celebrated 
He was born about 714 (the date 704 must 
He studied FM with Wadjih ai-Din 
1 lawi al-Razi, ^ams al-Dm al-Duli al-KhaUb, 
n? al-Thakafi al-DihlawT, Rukn al-Dm 

I'd pupils of Abu T-Kasim al-Tanukhi 

1 * 670), Hadi^ with Ahmad b. Man.^ur al-Pjaw- 
and others. In 740 he came to Egypt and 
ecame deputy for Djamal al-Dm al-Turkmam as 
. « im\ through the influence of Yilbogha he was 
cn appointed Kadi 'KAska) ; after the death of 
Sha'^ban 769 he became chief Kadi 
adi of Egypt and held the office till his 

‘ on Radjab 7, 773' He had also Safi tendencies; 
li i lecca he associated with Khidr and he w'as 
a follower of Ibn aTFarid (cf. below). 

IS best known works are: l. al-TaioAnh^ a 
commentary on the al-Hiadya of al-Marghmam 
■ Brockelmann, i. 376, N®. 24); 2. a second 
commentary on the al-Hiddya in syllogistic form; 


3. al-SIid»Pil ft 'I-Fikh^ dealing with furiP\ 4. 
Zuldat a/-Ahkdm p ' al-A'^irnma al~A^lam\ 
5. a commentaiy on the FadV ai-Xtzam ft Usui 
al-Fikk of al-Sa ati (cf. Brockelmann, i. 383, NO. 
49, 2); 6. a commentary on the al-Mu ghnt ji 
'l-Vsul of al-Khabbazi (cf. Brockelmann, i. 382, 
NO. 4S); 7. al-GJiui ra (thi-) seems to be the cor- 
rect form of the title) al-mtunfa ft Tardjih Madh- 
hab Abi Ham fa'. 8. Kitdb ft F:kh al-Khtlaf'. 9. 
a commentary on the al-ZivTiJal of al-Shaibani 
(cf. Brockelmann, i. 172, N". 2); to an unfinished 
commentary on his al-Djdmf al-karir (identical 
with the Mul'htasar al-Talkhis, ibd.. hi®. 3 pre- 
served in his autogiaph; the work is said to have 
originally included also a’.-Djanii' aUsa chir\. 11. 
a commentary on the al-Ta'ha of Ibn al-Farid 
(cf. Brockelmann, i. 262, N". 8); 12. a work on 
Tasawu'u/', 13. a commentary on al-Mandr fi 
'l-Csn! of al-Xasafi (cf. Brockelmann, ii 196, N®. 
I, i.); 14. a commentary on the al-Mukhtdr fi 
'l-Fatau-a of al-Buldadii (cf. Brockelmann, i. 3S2, 
N®. 47, l); 15. La-.vd'ih al-An-udr ft 'l-Radd '^ald 
man ankar ’■ala 'l-’Anfln Latl’iJ al-Asrdr\ 16. 
’I'ddai a/-.Vdsik n 'l-Hanasii 17. a commentary 
on the '■Aklda of ai-Tahawi (cf. Brockelmann, i. 
174, X®. 7, 7; where on MS. is quoted); iS. al- 
Lii-.caml’ ft ^arh ffatn’ al-Dfawamf (of al-Subki ; 
cf. Brockelmann, ii. 89, X®. l); 19. finally gives 
a collection of his fafwa's. On manuscripts of the 
surviving works cf. Brockelmann, ii. So, X®. 9 - 
Bibliography. Brockelmann, G.A.L., loc, 
cit., where fuither references are given; al-Lak- 
nawl, al-Fa:oSfd al-bahtya fl Taradfim al- 
Hanafira., 1324, 14S sg. On other individuals 
called al-ShibIr, including the famous mystic [q-v], 
cf. al-Sam‘ani, Hilab al-Ansab.^ 329 ^, 9 ^gg-\ 
Yakut, Mtfdjam^ ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 256; 
Brockelmann, i. 199, N®. 6; Massignon, al-Hallaj., 
passim (cf. Index); Fl.. xv., 121. 

(Joseph Sch.vcht) 

SHIBLI NU'MANI, MfHA,MM.A.c, Urdu writer 
and historian, was born during the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, in a village, 8 miles away from 
.A'zamgarh . U. P., in which his ancestors had 
been living as ttam'indar's for about 300 years. 
Ilis father, Shaikh Habibullhh, was a wakil at 
A'jamgarh with a good legal practice. Shibli, after 
having been educated in Islamic sciences at home, 
under the famous scholar Muhammad Faruk of 
Oiraiiyakot, made a further study of fikh under 
Manl.awi Irshad Husain at Rampur; in 1289(1872) 
he went to I.ahbr, where he specialized in Arabic 
literature under the eminent Arabist, Professor 
Faid al-Hasan. After his return from Labor, he 
specialized in hadllh under Mawlawi Ahmad 'All 
of Saharanpur, and then went to Deoband, where 
he learnt Fartfid in about 6 weeks. 

In 1880 he passed the zoaktl's examination, 
practised law at A'zamgarh and Bastt but for a 
few months, acted as copyist and amln in the 
A'zamgarh district for a short time, and look to in- 
digo trade; but nothing suited him. While staying 
with his younger brother who was being educated 
at '.Migarh, Shibli was introduced to Sir Saiyid 
zXhmad who made him a teacher in the Col- 
legiate School and soon after appointed him as 
oiie of the professors of Arabic and Persian (Fe- 
bruary I, 1882). His coming in contact with Sir 
Saiyid had a very healthy influence on the young 
man’s literary activities, and he very soon learnt 
to utilize the store of knowledge he had gathered 
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during; the past years of his life. In 1S92 he 
undertook a journey to the Near East to get 
acquainted with the literary and educational con- 
ditions there, and visited Constantinople, Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Cairo and other places. He was gi\cn 
a literary pension by the Nizam of Haidarabad 
in 1314 (1896) and resigned his Piofessoiahip in 
1S9S; was Director of the Depaitment oi ''UlTim-n 
Fufiuri^ Haidarabad (April 1901 — January 1905), 
Hony. Secretary of the Day al-'ClTim of the 
Nad'ivat aFCIaT 7 ia\ Lakhna'u (1905 — 1913J; was 
also, for sometime. Hony. Secret.ary of the Afi- 
^urnan-i Tarakki-i Urdu. He died in 1914, and, 
just after, his pupils established, in his memory, 
the Dar al-Musauuifin at A'zamgarh, with a 
library and a publishing house, and with the 
monthly journal Ma’arif''' as its organ. Shibli's 
w’orks are: Urdu: Sdusalmandh ki guzaskta 
Tcdlim.^ Agia 1887* al-k\Iidniun .. a biogr.iphy 
of the Khalifa.^ Agia 1887; Slrat a 

biography of Abu Hanifa, Agra 1891 ; al-Drzva. 
on the origin of the word, Agra 1891 (Engl, 
tjanslation, 'Aligarh) \ Kutu bkhana-i Iskandai lyci^ 
Agra 1891 (Engl translation, Haidaiabad); Safar- 
nama^ Agra 1893; ixl-Faruk, 'Umar's biography, 
Kanpur 1899; al~Qhazaliy the Imam's biography, 
Kanpur 1903; V/w al-Kalam.^ 'Aligarh 1903; at- 
Kalam.^ Kanpur 19 ^ 3 ? Saivafithd Jfazidaua A*/?///, 
Lakhna'u 19025 J'/uzcazauad Ams-n Datlr.^ a 
criticism of two Urdu poets, Agra 1906; A^/V 
aU Ad/am i.-iv., 'Aligarh 1 909-1 91 2, v, (unfinished), 
A'zamgarh 1919: Slrat al^Nabl., i.— in, Kanpur 
1919 — 1920, iii. (unfinished), A'zamgarh: Knlllyat-i 
Crdii (Poemsj^ Faslfil-i Ski Id I \ Mahal at-i Shibli\ 
Makatlb'i Shibll.^ 2 vo!s. (all published lately, 
A'zamgarh). Persian: (Poems), A'zam- 

garh. -Arabic: al-Djizya.^ 'Aligarh; al-Iutikad 
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(A. SiDDIQl) 

SHI GH NAN. [See shUgiinax.] 

SHIHAB al-DAWLA. [See mawdud.] 
^IHAB al-DIN. [See mlhammad k. sani.] 
SHIHAB al-DIN Ahmad b. Majojid, an Arab 
navigator of the xv^b century, author of 
sailing instructions for the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the western China 
Sea and the waters of the Malay Archipelago. 

When Vasco da Gama had reached Malindi on 
the east coast of Africa in 1498, he was able to 
get a pilot there who took him direct to Calicut. 
The incident is briefly recorded by one of the 
sailors in the expedition {Roteiro da viagent de 
V asco de Gama em MCCCCXCVIf 2nd. ed., ed. by 
A. Herculano and Castello de Paiva, Lisbon 1861, 
P‘ 49) i ^iiid in greater detail by the Portuguese 
historians of the xvi^b century, notably by Damiao 


de Goes {Chronica do serenissimo Rei D. llLuiic ’. 
Coimbia 1790, i., Ch. xxxviii., p. 87), Ca-'tanhel.i 
{I/istOiia do descrobinunto e conquista da I/:d\: 
pclos Portuguezes., *^33i l^k,. i., end. of chap, ml 
and beginning of ch. xiii., p. 41) and Bairo^ [Pa 
Asia., Decade i., Bk. iv., ch. vi., p. 319 — 320 of 
the little edition of 1778) who give the name of 
this pilot as: Malemo Canaqiia in Castanheda and 
Goes, Malemo Cana in Barros, i. e. mu'u/l!:': 
kanaka or “master of astrological navigation'’. 

This story is confirmed by an Arabic text : 
al-Bark al-yaniTini fl "l-fath alLOthmanl (MSS. 
nos, 1644 — 1650 and 5927, Arabic collection of 
the Bibl. Nat. [*]) by Kutb al-Din al-Nahrawali 
(1511 — 1582, cf. above), but the pilot there 0 
called Ahmad b. Madjid. Kutb al-Din records that, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, a Portugue>e 
caramel arrived in the Indian Ocean: “[Before they 
reached the west coast of India and while they 
w’ere on the east coast of Afiica,] the Portugue>e 
continually sought information regarding this sea 
[of Western India] until a skilful sailor named 
Ahmad b. Madjid put himself at their disposal; 
the leader of the Franks called Almilandl (= 
Portuguese “Admiral") had become 

fiiendly with him and he used to become intoxicated 
with the Portuguese Admiral, This sailor being 
intoxicated showed the route to the Admiral, saying 
to the Portuguese: “Do not approach the coast 
in this pait [of the east coast of Africa north of 
Malindi], steer straight for the open sea; you 
will then reach the coast [of India] and be shel- 
tered from the waves". When they followed these 
directions, a large number of Portuguese ships 
avoided shipwreck and many ships reached the sea 
of western India" (MS. 1644, fob 51^., 1 . 9 sqq'). 

The story of the intoxication seems to be a 
complete invention; it seems that it was a pious fic- 
tion intended to excuse an action w'hich the Muslims 

of Mecca where Kutb al-Din lived must have re- 
garded as treachery. On the contrary it is more 
likely that the Arab miflallim agreed to pilot the 
flagship of the Portuguese squadron on the promise 
of a handsome reward for his services. The Por- 
tuguese reports, which had no reason to conceal 
the fact, give quite a different story to this 
Arabic text. 

Barros, who gives the most detailed account of 
the event, says that while Vasco da Gama was at 
Malindi some banyans from the kingdom of Cambay 
in Gujarat came to visit the Admiral. These Hindus, 
who paid homage to an image of the Virgin 
(taking her for a Hindu goddess) were thought 
by him to be members of one of the Christian 
communities which existed in India in the time of 
St. Thomas. With them came a Moor (~ Muslim) 
of Gujarat {sic\) called Malemo (= Cana 

(= Kanaka). The latter as much for the pleasure 
he took in the company of our men as to please 
the king (of Malindi) who was looking for a pilot 
for the Portuguese, agreed to set out with them 
(to show them the route to India). After dis- 
coursing with him, \ asco da Gama was very satis- 
fied with his knowledge, especially when the 
Moor had shown him a map of the whole coast 
of India arranged as those of the Moors are with 
meridians and parallels (r=: degrees of latitude and 
longitude) in great detail without indicating the 
rhumbs of the winds. As the squares (formed by 
the intersection) of these meridians and parallels 
were very small (the direction of) the coast by 
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the l’.\o rhumbs N. S. -f- K. \V. was very exact and the sailois fuf the country) who were on 
vithuut the m.ip bein^ overloaded with the quanlitv board my ship Thus I learned how the old pilots 
Mif indicating the direction) of the winds of Hormuz and Hindustan: Laith b. Kahlan, Mu- 

:n'l the needle, as on our Portuguese nup which hammad b. >hadhaii and Sahl b. Aban used to 

as a basis for the other-'. Wisco da (lama sail in the Indian Ocean. I also collected the 

dijwcd the Moor the great wooden astrolabe which books that had been written by modern (pilots), 
he Itad with him and other nsliolabes in metal, like Ahmad b. Madjid of HjuUar in the piovince 
which the altitude of the sun was taken, dhe of ‘^Oman and Sulaiman b. Ahmad (cf. the article 

Ml displayed no astonishment at seeing such sulaiman* al-maukI', a native of a town called 

instruments. He said the (Arab) pilots of the Red ^ihr in the land of Ojuiz (Southern Arabia), as 
Sea used instruments of brass, triangular in form well as the books entitled: /'azi’a liaz^iya (by 
and quadianls to lake the height of the sun, and Ibn Madjid, see below), Tuhtat al-Jiihul^ Min- 
of the (polc-)slar which they used most in their huiij^ Ki.aiiitit 'I-^Jiunius (by Sulaiman al-Mahri); 
navigation. But, he added, he and the sailors of and 1 studied each one thoioughly. tor as a 
Cambay an i the whole of India sailed with (the matter of fact it w as exceedingly ditTicult to nav igate 
help ol) ceitain stars, southern as well as niuthein. the Indian ocean without these works. The i tuieign) 
and other notable stars which cro-'-^ed the centre Captains. Commanders and sailors do not know 
of the heavens from east to west. They did not how to sail here and a pilot is always indispens- 
take their altitude with instruments like those able for them because they have not the necessary 
ithat \ asco da Gama showed him) but with an- knowledge. I therefore have thought i: at least a 
other which he used himself, and he biought it duty to write down all that is best in these books 
at once to show him (on this instiument cf Rei- and to translate it into Turkish and then to write 
nra’d, Intrcdiiction GiriiyaU a la Gcc^r apht^ uVr a good book so that those who consult it may 
0 )i:ntaiix in Gcc'^i‘. d' AlKuilfiaa, i., p, ciixl. jj/i/.): attain their goal without needing a pilot and not 
it was an instrument made of three plates. As we have to seek advice from a pilot. My translation 
are dealing with the shape and method of using fiom these Aiabic documents was finished in a 
this Instrument in our Gco^iaphii (^universaUsy a short time with the help of the Powerful King 
work unfortunately now lost) in the chapter de- (Allah). .\s my books contain all the extraordinary 
voted to instruments of navigation, it is sulhcient things about navigation it has been entitled al- 
to mention here that the instiument in question Muhll. ‘‘what surrounds our coasts, what includes 
la Used by the Moors for the opeiation foi which all in itself’ {Du icpographisc/un Capitcl dcs In- 
we use in Poitugal the instrument called by the dischen Sitspicgcls transl. M. Bittner, with 

sailors Q] baiestrilU^ which is also dealt with, along preface and 30 maps by W. Tomaschek, Vienna 
with its inventors in the chapter just mentioned ' 1897, p. 53). Sidi bAli mentions Ibn Madjid later 
(of the Geographia CfiiversaUs). After this di^course (p. 51) and speaks highly of him; he calls him 
‘''•ud others which they had with this pilot, Va^co the “reliable among the sailors, the of 

da Gama had the feeling that he had found a I the sea of India^ most worthy of belief among 
Sr<^at treasure {payccia-lhe ter iiclU hum groo 1 modem (w'liteis of sailing instructions) . 

(>usoufo). In Older not to lose him, he put to ' So far as one can judge from the published 
sea as soon as possible and sailed for India on extracts, the Muhlt of Sidi bAli is only the Tur- 
April 24^ 149S” {Da Asia^ Decade i,, Bk. iv., Ch. ki>h version, often mediocic, of a part of the 
vi , p, 3iS — 321, of the edition of 1778). ' route-book and sailing instructions of Ibn MS^id 

According to Goes and Castanheda {loc. citl) the and of Sulaiman al-Mahu. Xeither Maximilian 
pilot in question was “a Gujarat pilot'*, according to Bittner nor his predecessor, von Hammer, en- 
^airos “a Muslim of Gujarat”, the desciiption of deavoured to trace the Arabic text', the titles of 
im by the two Portuguese historians is a bilingual which are brielly given by the Turkish admiral 
sxpressiun : — malemo = Arabic mu^aUuu^ in nauti- ■ and iheir authors. Xo literary history mentions 
cal language — “master of navigation*’ and them but they appear in the Catalogue des Ma- 

' the Tamul form of the Sanskrit nusorils Aiabes de la Bibl, Bat. under 2292 and 

= “astrologer” {zi. The Book of Duayte Barbosa.^ ed. 2559 (the former was acquired by the Bibliotheque 
-1. I.ongvvorth Dames, Hakl. Soc., 1921, ii. 61/62 in i860, the latter according to a note made by the 
with V, Ronkel’s correction in Museum.^ *92^, 1. Svnan priest Joseph Ascari was already in the Arabic 

P- iS). On the other hand this malemo cauaqua is | collection in 1732): these two valuable manuscripts 
undoubtedly the same person as .-\hmadb. Madjid of 1 contain all the works used by Sidi All and other 
me al-Bayk al-\amdrii \ and we know from himself! texts which he does not appear to have known, 
that the celebrated miTiliim was an Arab of Arab The MS. 2292 which is a copy of the original 

descent, and born at Djulfar. The mistake made by , is in 181 folios of 270 X iSomm, 19 lines to the 

‘^oes, Castanheda and Banos or rather by their' page and contains 19 route books and nautical 
sources is obvious but 1 am not able to explain it. treaties by Ibn Madjid copied m the following order 
^ ^Ve know Ibn Madjid from other source., also. ; by a scribe who troubled little about chionology: 

the preface to his collection of sailing in- | 1. hdtab alfawa U /7 usid ^ilm al-baJp- zoa 

structions entitled al-MuhJl, the Turkish Admiral ; 'Bkawo-id., folio 1—88^ (it is the text called 

h\U says: “During a stay of five months ; /-uawW by Sidi Ali). This w'ork in prose, divided 

"’hich I made at Basra (in 1554) which lasted 1 into xii. chapters, is dated 895 (1489/1490). The 

the beginning of' the monsoon, and during eaily pages deal with the lepndary origins of 
three months’ vovage from Basra to India, navigation and of the magnetic needle. Ibn Ma- 
f*-om the beginning of the month of .%a^ban to djul then deals with the 28 lunar mansions; the 
end of the month of ^awwal (July 2 = Sept. stars corre_sponding to the 32 rhumbs {khaun, 

27, 1554), during these eight months I never plur. akhnau) of the compass: of the sea-routes 

hissed an opportunity of talking day and night of the Indian Ocean; the latitudes of a number 
on nautical matters with the pilots of the coast of harbours in the Ocean and Western China Sea; 
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the landmarks {^alama^ i^ara) formed by birds and 
the outline of the coast ; the landfalls inatakha^ class. 
Ar. nadakha) of the west coast of India: the ten 
famous large islands (Arabian Peninsula, island of 
Komr or Madagascar, Sumatra, Java, al-Ohur or 
Formosa, Ceylon, Zanzibar, Bahrain, Ibn Gawan 
in the Persian Gulf and Socotora) ; monsoons fa- 
vourable for the voyage with the date in the 
Persian computation of each monsoon. This treatise 
concludes with a description of the Red Sea 
which gives in detail its anchorages, shallows, 
banks and reefs. “The style of the work”, says 
de Slane {Catal.^ p. 401), “is very prolix and full 
of technical terms the meaning of which was only 
known to those who sailed the Indian Ocean”. 
This is only partly true. The texts of MSS. 2292 
and 2559 have been certainly prepared by sailors 
and for sailors. Technical terms abound in them, 
as might be expected, and the nautical vocabulary 
which they have yielded to me will be an im- 
portant addition to the Arabic dictionaries (2). 

II. Hazviya al-ikhtisar ft tisul al-bihdr 

(this is the text mentioned by Sidi ‘^All under the 
title Hawiyd) occupies ff. 88b — iija. The text 
in radjaz verse is divided into ii sections (faf). 
After a brief prose introduction of 20 lines the 
first .section begins, dealing with signs of the 
proximity of land which pilots ought to know. 
The second section deals with the lunar mansions 
and rhumbs, the third with the knowledge of the 
years, Arabic, Coptic, Byzantine and Persian, the 
fourth with the knowledge of the or cor- 

rection to be made in the position of certain 
stars, the monsoons (j/V!) of the baski^ the months 
in which the stars appear, the fixed character of 
their latitudes, and their disappearance, the dates 
being represented in the Persian way; the fifth, the 
sea-routes on the coasts of Arabia, of the 
of Siam (i. e. in the language of Ibn Madjid, the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula which in those 
days all belonged to Siam), of the extremity of 
the land of the negioes (lit.: of the negro coast); 
the sixth, the sea routes on the coast of Western 
India, down to the countries situated below the 
wind (i. e. according to Ibn Madjid, east of Cape 
Comorin), like the island of Billiton on the east 
coast of Sumatra, [the land of the] Maharadja = 
Sumatra (cf. ff. loib — 1033b) and China, For- 
mosa ; the seventh, the sea-routes along the coast 
of the eastern islands, Sumatra, the Fal or Lacca- 
dines, Madagascar, Yemen, Abyssinia, the land of 
the Somalis, of al-Atwah in southern Arabia, and 
of Makran; the eighth, the distance of the sea- 
ports of the Arabian coast from those of Western 
India; the ninth, the latitudes of the harbours of 
“the Surrounding Sea {bahr al-muhit) which runs 
deeply into the north, i. e. of the sea of Western 
India”; the tenth, on navigation in the strict sense 
of the word, on the knowledge of currents of deep 
seas and of “the Surrounding Sea which runs far 
in between the coasts of the land of the negroes, 
India and China”, i. e. the Indian Ocean of our 
maps; the eleventh deals with nautical astronomy. 

The Haioiya^ which is frequently cited in the 
preceding treatise (i.) is thus dated on folio ii6b: 
“this poem was finished in the month of the pil- 
grimage at Djulfar (in the S. W. of the Persian 
Gulf), the native land of the I.ion of the Sea 
(surname of Ibn Madjid), among countries on the 
day of the Ditch (yawm aUGhadir) (3)^ the finest 
of days which is specially consecrated to good 


works and to fasting, and it was, my friend, in 
the year 866 A. H.”, i. e. iS Dhu 'l-Hi^dja 866 =: 
Sept. 13, 1462. 

Folios 117b — 1333 are blank. 

III. An urdjTiza on the navigation of the Gulf 
of Beibera, the Gulf of Aden of our maps, from 
folio 123b— 1273; it is dated 890 (z=i485). 

I\'. A treati>e in verse preceded by an in- 
troduction of 33 lines in prose entitled: “Book 
on the kibla of Islam for the whole world”. This 
poem, says the author, has been prepared “es- 
pecially for those towns which are near the sea 
and for towns frequented by travellers”. It is dated 
893 — 14SS and occupies ff. 1283—1373. 

V. An tirdyuza on navigation along the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf, fol. 137b — 139b; n d. 

VI. An iir^uza on the Banat na'sh (it 0 r 
of the Great and Little Bear), ff. 139^ — ^45^' 
dated 900=1494 — 1495. 

VII. An urdjuia entitled “The treasure of the 

or masters of navigation and treasures 
of the science of unknown things about the sea, 
the stars, the planets, their names and their 
poles”. This is not dated but from the context is 
befoie 1489, fol. 145b — 147b. 

VI U. An urfJUza dealing with the landfalls (^} 
on the west coast of India and the coast of Arabia 
from 25° N. to 60° N.; n.d.; ff. 147b — 154^- 

IX. An ttrdjuza rhymed in n. d,, dealing 
with certain northern stars, ff. 154b — 156b inclusive. 

X. Urdjuza mukhammas dealing with certain 
northern stais; n.d.; ff. 156b — 157^* 

XI Poem in 13 lines rhymed in n on the 
Byzantine mon'hs; n.d. (before 1489). 

Xn. Urdjuza entitled Daribatu 'l-darlfib^^ “dhe 
obligation of obligations” dealing with its utilisation 
of certain stars for navigation; n.d.;ff. 158^163^* 

XIII. Urdjuza entitled '^Vr^tiza attributed to 
the Commander of the Faithful 'All b. Abi Talib, 
dealing with the knowledge of lunar mansions, 
their exact position in the heavens, their form, 
their number; a complete description” ; before 
1489: ff. 1633— 165b. 

XIV. Rhymed poem in r entitled “The Meccan 
poem” dealing with sea routes from Djedda to 
Cape Fartak (South Arabia), Kalikut, Dabul, the 
Konkan, Gujarat (Western India); to al-Atwah, 
Hormuz....; n.d.; ff. 164b — 169b. 

XV. Rhymed urdjuza in r entitled A adiratu 

'l-abddl “The Rarity of the Generous” or , 

Dhubban and al-kUiyuk\ ff. 169b — (be- 
fore 1489). 

XVI. Poem rhymed in b entitled “The Golden 
Poem”, ff. 171a — 1763; before 1489. It deals with 
“the investigation of reefs, great depths and what 
one should do there and shallows ; signs indicating 
land like birds and winds, land-falls on capes during 
the monsoon from the South-West, landfalls in wind 

from the West”. It is mentioned folio 402, 1. 10 and 
dated from the reign of the Mamluk Sultan Ashraf 
Saif al-Dia K£it Bey (873—901 = 1468—1495)- 

X\II. L rdjuza dealing with the observation of 
al-Dafda ‘■the Frog’ = a: of the Southern Piscis 
or ^ of the Whale according as it is the first or 
second Frog. This poem rhymes in /z, and is cal- 
led al-Faika; it occupies ff. 1763 — 1783 and was 
written before 1489. 

k r^iiza rhyming in called al-BaligA^ 
The eloquent , dealing with the observation of the 
stars Canopus and Arcturus; it occupies ff. 1783 — 
179^. — n.d. ^ 
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XIX. Nine brief sections (/i?//) in piose, not [ Indonesia is less well known to him than the 

(lateJ. dealing with soundings in diflerent parts of continent and islands of the Indian Ocean. By an 
the Indian Ocean, Scc.'^ ff. 179^ — iSi^ and last. error, which is inexplicable, Java is placed lying 

The second MS. in the Arabic collection in the north to south, contrary to its real orientation; 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 2559, is a small 4® of ' and this same error appeals again in the nautical 
215 X 150 cm., 187 folios of 15 lines to a page; 1 texts of Sulaiman al-Mahri (MS. 2559) who lived 
it contains the following treatise by Ibn Madjid: ■ in the fiist half of the xvi'^^ century, from which 

XX. UrdjTiza entitled alSah^'tya (divided into ' it passed into the Turkish translation of Sidl '^Ali. 

se\cn sections) because it deals with seven bran- \ It is the only important rectification necessary, 
dies of nautical lore; ff. 93a — 103b; dated 888 , MS. 2292 incidentally contains some biographical 
(14S3). At the end it is referred to as ‘'the great . information about Ibn Madjid and his family. He 
V/djuza". “The Golden poem’’ (cf. XVI above) is ; was called Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Madjid b. 
lepioduced on ff. 103b — 109. I Muhammad b. XA.mr b. Fadl b. Buwik b. Yusuf 

XXL A kaslda rhyming m k dealing with ' b. Hasan b. Husain b. Abi Madak al-Sa'^adi b. 

astronomy; ff 109b — ina; before 1489. | Abi ’ 1 -Rakadb al-Xadjdi (f. 2b^ infra). He gives 

XXII. Kasida entitled “ and (.j/V) obser- 1 himself the title of “poet of the two Kibla’s (Mecca 

\ations regarding it and the stars which are useful ’ and Jerusalem), who has performed the pilgiimage 
for landfalls and the description of the landfall j to the tw'o noble sanctuaries, the descendant of 
points and of the coasts from Din to Dabul"; I the Lions ( 5 ) (f, 137^, 63^, 145b and 147b)”; “the 
it. Ilia — 1 16^. The proper title of this nautical poem j Lion {asad') of the sea in fury (f. 88/^.)'’. He also 
is given on f. 116^ in the following verse: “I have | says on f. 117^: “I, Ahmad b. Madjid, am the 
called this kasida “The good path of the muallim ' Arab midallim" , 

because it is faultless”. At the end he says: “End According to certain passages in MS. 2292 the 
of the kasida called al^Hadiya (which directs into father and grandfather of Ibn Madjid were 

the good path)''; before 1489. V//;w, authors of nautical treatises and their son 

The first nautical treatise in prose ( 1 ) contains and grandson continued their work. “He who 
also quotations of verses taken from ten other (sails in the southern Red Sea) sails on the route 

treatises by Ibn Madjid which have not come of the pilgrims to Mecca”, he says on p. 78^- 

down to us (XXllI — XXXII) “My grandfather knew it with accuiacy and in 

Chronologically these thirty two treatises may detail; he yielded to no one in this respect. My 
be thus classified: father added the results of his revised personal 

(^2) 1462. Hau'iya (II). experiences. His knowledge surpassed the know- 

(^0 1483. al-SalHya (XX). ledge of his father. When our hour came and 

(r) 14S5. The p.^em on the Gulf of Aden (III), when we had in our turn gone through these ex- 

id) 1488. The poem on the Kibla of Islam (IV). periences for nearly 40 years, when we had cor- 

(0 1489—1490. The Book of Useful Infor- reeled the scientific work of these two exceptional 
mation (I). men, when we had put into w’riting the results 

(/) 1494 — 1595 - "The nrdjuza (VI). of our own experience and our written observations, 

The texts VI, XI, XIII, XVII, XXI — XXX are we saw appear facts and principles which no one 
quoted in e and a which places them in the period had combined in our time and which are only 
before 1462. XV is earlier than XVI and XIV found scattered through different writers”, 

which lefer to it, IX is earlier than XV and XVI ! My father, he tells us on p. 78b, was called by 

and XU than XIV, VIII, X, XVIII and XIX S the pilots, “the pilot of the two coasts” (of the 
contain no hint to enable one to date them, even Red Sea). He prepared the famous urd^uza called 
approximately. al~Hidjdzlya containing over 1000 verses. We 

I he period during which ibn Madjid published have corrected the errors we found in it and have 
his thirty nautical texts lies between an uncertain completed it methodically There is another re- 
date before 1462 and 14S9/90, The most important ■ ference to this poem on f. 81^. 

"^ork of the celebrated nui'allim^ for size as well \ Regarding a reef on the eastern coast of the 

as its practical nature is undoubtedly his Book | Red Sea, adjoining the island of Marma \vhich 

of Useful Information ( 1 ). It contains 178 lies to the south of the 20'’ Lat., Ibn Ma^id 

pages (folio ib — §8^ with 48 bis) of 19 lines to says (f. 87^) that most people call it “Madjid s 

the page, i. e. 3382 lines, to which are to be reef” because his father had moored his ship to^ it. 
added marginal notes of one or several lines on This is evidence of his fame among seafaring 
27 pages. Concluded in 14S9/90 this book seems people of his day. 

1^0 be a compendium of the known knowledge of On several occasions Ibn Madjid shows u 
theoretical and practical navigation. It is therefore confidence in statements made by his father, dif- 
titore and better than the lesult of personal ex- fering with the usual practice of the pilots of tie 
perience and labour; we must regard it as a kind | xv^b century. “I ha^e owed my safety, “he says 
'^f synthesis of nautical science of the latter years i on f- 84^ to the information given me by my 
*^1 the middle ages. Ibn Madjid is at the same 1 father rather than to that of the pilots . further 
time the earliest of modern writers of nautical 1 on he shows by an actual incident that his 
guides. His work is admirable. The desciiption | fidence in his father's knowledge was justified^ 
of the Red Sea, for example, has never been : “When we i%ere moored there (between Asma 
surpassed or even equalled, neglecting the in- and Masnad, two islands on the Arabian Coast 
evitable errors in latitude, by any of the writers of the Red Sea to the south of the 17 ) in ^890 
of nautical guides for sailing boats. The informa- A. H. (= 14^5)1 says on p. S4b, the nakhudha 

tion given on the monsoons, local winds, routes and the pilot were ^agreed upon passing between 

s^nd latitudes for crossing the whole Indian Ocean the islands of^ Asma^ and Masnad, but I did not 
ure as precise and detailed as could be expected ; agree with their opinion because 1 had read in a 

at this period. I poem compiled by my father that “there is no 
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passage in the neighbourhood of these ll.land^; 
theiefore (he advised) keep away, avoid these is- 
lands. there are only reefs there and there is only 
one passage two fathoms deep”. We discussed the 
question with one another, Ibn .Madjid continues, 
after quoting thi,s from liis father's book and I said 
to them ‘•’ihe best thing to do in inv opinion is 
to send the suubiik (a kind of skiff) to go a dav 
in front of us ’. 1 he sanbiik set out with the 
sounding |ead and found two fathoms of water. 
The sanbuk confirmed what I had said and re- 
turned passing between Masnad and Sasuh. It 
found the pas.sage and came back to us at the 
end of the day. And (the statements made in) 
rny fathei s poem proved to be, in this place, the 
best part of my inheritance”. 

Regaiding the legendary origins of navigation, 
the needle, the compass, the astrolabe, Ibn .\Udjid 
says ; “The first to build a ship (f. 2 v. infra 
of MS. 2292) was Noah. He budt it on the 
advice of the .Angel Gabtiel, who had been sent 
to instiuct him by the Almighty Creator. The ark 
was built in the shape of the figure formed 'by 
the five (stc) stars ot the Great Bear: the stern 
of the ark corresponds to the third star (f. 3.1), 
the keel to the fourth, fifth and sixth stars and’ 
the stern to the seventh. Even now [1489] the 
people of Zang (eastern coast of equatorial Africa), 
of Komr (Madagascar), of Mrmia (the Afiican 
coast opposite Zanzibar) and of the land of Sofala 
call the fifth and si.xth stats of the Great Hear 
al-hirai^ “the keel of the ship”. 

Ihese two stars are observed for the determi- 
nation of latitudes, at the moment of the culmination 
(0 of Leo), in the absence of the fa- 
1 akid (j 3 and y of the Little Bear) because they have 
the foim of the keel of the Ark of .Noah. Tradi- 
tiunists dilfer as to the length and breadth of the 
Ark. It is said to have been 400 cubits long, joo 
cubits broad and zoo cubits deep, not including 
the height of the masts. It had two oars (in the 
stern to act as rudder). When the ark was finished 
and the flood came, Noah embatked with those 
who vveie to accompany him. It carried them and 
saved them from the deluge and shipwreck. The 
Ark is said to have sailed seven times round the 
site where the Ka'ba of Mecca was later to stand. 
This place was then a region of red sand where 
nothing was built. The deluge did not reach it.” 

“\\ hen (f. 3h) the Ark was built and men had 
learnt the art of navigating along the shores of 
the sea in all the climes [of the earth] which 
Allah divided among the children [of Noah]: 
japhet, Sem and Ham [.Son of Noah], who is 
the second Adam, each began to build ships in 
the maritime countries, the gulfs and shores of the 
sea surrounding the earth until the world reached 
the epoch of the LAbbasids (132=750) which 
dynasty had Baghdad as its capital in 'Irak 'Arahl. 
All Khoras.ln bel.inged to them. The toad from 
I^orasan to Baghdad i.s three or four months’ 
journey in length.” 

“.At this time (i. e. under the Abhasids) there 
lived three famous men; Muhammad b. Shadhan, 
Sahl b .Aban and Lailh b. Kalilan (not Ibn Kamilan). 

I have seen that w ritten in a work [by Isma'il b. 
Hasan b. Sabi b. Aban], the grandson [of SahI 1 , 
in a rahrnuHi (or rahmang^ Pahlavi rahnamag 
“book of the route”) (8) dated 580 A.ii. (i 1S4/1 1S5). 
They exerted all their efforts in composing this 
rahmaui which begins have expounded to 


thee that ... ” Nvtne of it is in verse and the 
subjects dealt with are not linked together, whith 
is not the case with a well composed work. Iheir 
hook has neither fin.ality or authority. It c.m le 
added to or have parts cut out of it. These men 
wcic compileis and not original authors. They only 
sailed on the Ked Sea from .Siraf to the coast of 
■MakiSn (f. 4a). They went from Siraf to Makran 
m seven days, from Makran to KhorasSn in a 
month. They shortened the vvayy for before their 
time, it wars a journey of three months fiom 
Baghdad. Ihey set themselves to enquire on every 
coast of the people of these coasts and they have 
left a narrative [of their voyage]”. 

“In their time among the celebr.rted J/ir'o/.'tw 
; were Ibn '.\bd al-'.Aziz b. Ahmad al-Maghribi, Musa 

■ al-Kandarani, .Maimun b. Khalil and, a thousand be- 

■ fore them (r/V), Ahmad b. Tabruya [who had wiitten 

nautical books]. They burrowed from the works ijt 
the latter and fiom those of the Khawa- 

shir b. Viisuf b. Salah al-.\friki who had travelled 
in the year 400 (1009/1010) and the years adjacent 
to this date (and who had written a narrative) 

1 of what he h.rd seen in travelling on the ship of 
; Dabavvkara the Indian, Among the famous XakhUdka 
of their time were Ahmad b. Muhammad li. 'Abd 
i al-Kahman b. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl b. Abi ’ 1 -Mughairi (or 
] Mughirij. Their principal knowledge lay in the 
j description of their coasts and their extent. The 
I majority of the countries described formed part of 
the lands situated under the wind (i. e. lands east 
of Cape Comorin) and on the coast of China. Now 
these ports and towns (which they described) have 
disappeared. Even their names no longer exist. 
The indications given by them are no longer of 
any use for our period (xvth century), lacking as 
they do the solid basis of our modern knowledge 
and experience and our discoveries which are 
recorded in this book. For it is a book in which 
everything has been checked and verified by e.x- 
perience and there is nothing superior to experience. 
Ihe point reached by the predecessors should be 
that from which their successor starts and here 
we are incieasing considerably their knowledge 
and their works. AA'e have paid tribute to their 
work in saying “I am the Fourth after the Three 
Sometimes in the vvork we have produced in what 
concerns the sea, there is a single leaf which contains 
more perfection, accuracy, utility, valuable advice 
than [all] they have composed” (f. 4^). 

^ The Three borrowed their good points and their 
ability from the above mentioned individuals and 
oriiers also. Ihey took from each his knowledge 
of the coast and sea with which he was familiar; 
they made a story of it but they are compilers 
and not writers recording their own experiences, 
and I knovv no Fomth (who could be mentioned 
alongside of them) except myself. I honour them 
w en say. am the kourth [after these three 
famous authors].” I have honoured them by taking 
into account the fact that they are before me in 
the era of the Hidjra. Certainly after my death 
another will come and [there will be] men who 


will put each of us 


m our place When I studied 


.1 V _ VVllCll 1 

the work of my predecessors and found it feeble 
^ certainty, w ithout order I adopted 

w was worth keeping an 1 recorded the discoveries 
‘corrections and the results of 
'“c^ses of the 

published or finished] in the year 880 A. H. = 
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1475/ 1476 (^)* experienced in nautical science 
ha\e approved my work, used it and taken it as 
a bi'ls to solve the difficulties presented to them, 
such as for example, the aspect of mountains, ' 
astronomical observations, names and knowledge 
of the Stars, and the way to steer by them. The 
pe ople of my time knew very little moie than what ' 
liie rnLienls had handed down to them regarding, for 
e\ample. the proper sea-routes, the th fat (co-efficient 
iidicaiing the length of the route to be traversed 
to a given cape to obtain the same displacement 
in latitude as in the route to the north) and the 
juhubdt. As to distances they did not know them. 
^^e have already spoken of this in the commentary , 
on the nautical poem entitled al-Dhahbl\a (®j and i 
we shall refer to them again.” i 

‘‘In reality, the people of the early ages had , 
plenty of courage in their hearts, but they only 
'ailed with the help of the sailors of the coasts 
who were endowed with considerable energy, w hile 
the otheis feared the sea and had an aversion for 
It. The sailors equipped their boats excellently: , 
they never allowed [the favourable period of] the ; 
monsoon to pass; they did not load their ships ' 
above what was usually done. ^Ve however know | 
more and have had more experience than they. ! 
Every improvement in seafaring matters had an | 
inventor. The maker of the Ark was, as we have | 
said. Noah. As to the lodestone to which one 1 
trusts oneself, the art of navigation was not com- 
plete without it. It was David who invented it; 

It is the stone with which he killed Goliath. As 
to the lunar mansions and the signs of the Zodiac, 
the prophet Daniel wrote on this a book which 
vvas completed by [Xasir al-Din] al-TusI (d. 1261). 
Eut let us come back to our first subject, the 
star>5 [to which correspond] the rhumbs of the 
compass. Their names are found in an old book 
euilier than the work of the Lions, our predeces- 
ii^rs. But these rhumbs and these zam (= 3 houis 
-^ailing’) ate not absolutely exact data (i. e. the 
■airection of the couises which they give and their 
^uiation expressed in za/n are only appioxunations 
and not certainties). As to the description of the 
coasts (f. 5b) which we know from experience, we 
written it with care and we only give it after 
repeated personal experience. Our desciiplion of the 

coast is better than that of our piedecessors *’ 

As to the making of the hou^e of the needle 
With the lodestone (i. e, the compass) it is 
^uid that Daniel was its inventor for he knew 
ow to make use of iron and the piojierties of 
IS metal. Others say that it was al-Khidr (cf. 
'^^'Kh^dir) who invented the compass, when he 
set out to look for the well of life, when he pene- 
hated into the land of darkness and the sea of 
uikness and when he travelled to one of the 
es up to the place where he no longer saw ^ 
sun. It is said he found his directions with | 

^ 5 lodestone. Others say that he found Ins direction ; 
With the help of light. The lodestone (f. 6^) is a | 
'^'bich attracts iron. This is the only thing ' 
hut it attracts. It is said that the seven heavens I 
utid the earth are held in suspension by the lode- , 
^tone and the omnipotence of Allah. Many other | 

*■ are said on this subject”. I 

The first inventor of the Alyas (or astronomical 
^ servation) with the astrolabe”, Ibn Madjid goes j 
1 - 3 “was Idiis [q-v]. He was I 

inventor of the astrolabe with degrees. [The | 
uncients] changed these degrees into isfa^ (finger). ' 


al-DIN 


They have recorded it in the story of the City of 
Copper ( 9 ) and the astrolabe was included among in- 
struments of navig.rtion by others than the Three, 
Muhammad b. Shadhan and his (two) companions; 
for the ships sailed the ocean by steeiing by astron- 
omical ob-'Crvation (with the astrolabe j in the time 
of the Piophets — on whom be peace' — . Our 
Thiee (predecessois) only lived in the time of 
the -Abbasids. Such is the story given in hii^tories 
written by their hands”. 

Ibn Madjid pays a tribute to his piedecessors, 
by saying on several occasions that he is the “fourth 
after the Three*' or “the fourth of the Lions" but he 
does not fail to warn sailors against the gaps and 
errors in their works, with which he contrasts the 
extensive documentation of his own Nautical In'- 
structio?ts. “Canopus, he says (f. 31b of MS. 2292), 
rises far from the south pole on the 222ud day 
of XhiiZ at dawn and sets on the 40^^ day of 
Xiruz. If you ask a sailor, he will never know 
that; unless he has studied this book, he will not 
be able to answer the que.stion, even if he had 
read for a hundred years the works of Muhammad 
b. Shadhan and his two companions”. It seems 
from a passage in >.S. 2559 (f. 126b, 1. 5 sqq.) 
that the works of the Ancients, i. e. of the Three, 
were still consulted in the first half of the xvith 
century. 

According to the text of Ibn Ma^id, the Three, 
Muhammad b. Shadhan. Sahl b. Aban and Lai^ 
b. Kahkin, were neither milallim nor masteis of 
navigation nor sailors, but only learned authors of 
route-books and nautical instructions who had used 
for their works the stories of sea-voyages. The 
passage in question in the Book of Useful Infor- 
mation (I), besides, gives two definite statements. 
— The Thiee or at least Sahl b. Aban lived in 
the first half of the xiitk century .a.d. and the above 
mentioned records of voyages contained more par- 
liculaily the descriptions of the countries under 
' the wind (East of Cape Comorin and of China). 

1 We can imagine that the works of the Three were 
! based on records of travels in India, Transgaugetic 
i India, Indonesia and China, like that of the mer- 
j chant Sulaiman, published in S51 which was revised 
i and expanded by Abu Zaid Hainan about 916 
I An amateur of geographical science, the latter 
lived in Baghdad and there collected all the in- 
formation he could find in manuscripts or gathered 
from the sailors of his time, and it seems that 
this is what the Thiee did, whose continuer Ibn 
Madjid calls himself, for he expressly points out 
that he diffeied fiom the others in v\ riling of sea- 
; faring matter^ from a long personal experience. 

According to Ibn Madjid, the works of the 
Thiee mentioned towns and seaports which had 
disappeared in the xvth century. This reference is 
to ancient place-names which would have been of 
gieat use to us in ideulif>ing the geographical 
names pieserved in Chinese text and in Ptolemy’s 
lists But we hare now lost this source of infor- 
mation it is nevertheless impoitant to know that 
it once existed. Anything is possible in the east, — 
even the chance discovery of a manuscript of the 
Three, of Ahmad b. Tabruya, or I^iawashlr b. 
Yiisuf b. Salah al-Afuki. The acquisition by the 
Bibliotheque Nalionale of the INISS. 2292 and 2559 
is a luckv chance which one can always hope may 
repeat it^elf. 

The Kitab alFazoalid (I), the importance of 
which can be seen from the resume and extracts given 
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above seem to be the work of Ibn Madjul’s ripe ' 
experience. We do not know the date of his birth. ■ 
If he was 25 or 30 in 1462 when he wrote the , 
Ha-viya (11) he would be 52 or 57 when the ' 
Book of L stful Information appeared (I) and 53 ] 
or 63 at the time when he finished the poem (VI) j 
which is dated 1494— 1495. Three or four years ; 
later, in April 149^1 Vasco da Gama arrived | 
at Malindi where Ibn Madjid embarked as his | 
pilot. We do not know the date of the mu'allim's 
death. 

According to James Prinsep, the memory of Ibn 
Madjid was still alive in India and the Maldives 
in the first half of the xix* century. 

“I endeavoured therefore, says Prinsep to pro- 
cure an Arabic compass, but not one could be i 
met with in all the vessels — at length my friend 
Saiyid Husain Sidi found a drawing of it in one 
of the practical works on navigation — called 
the Madjid kitdb^ “Book of Madjid” or, as my 
Maidive friend facetiously expressed it, the ‘r-John 
Hamilton kitdb of the Arabs” — in possession of 
a Dakhoda, and without ceremony tore out the 1 
leaf to show it to me, as the captain was afraid 
of parting with the volume, without which doubt- 
less he would have been greatly at a loss on 
his return voyage” {Xote on the Kjutical In- 
struments of the Arabs, in 1836, ii., 

p. 788). The reference here is evidently to a 
nautical work analogous to MSS. 2292 and 2559, 
with the addition of plates showing the instru- 
ments used in navigation and perhaps charts ; 
or peihaps it was even a copy of MS. 2292, 
whence it would have its name of Madjid kitab 
or “Book of Madjid”. 

In his First footsteps in East Africa or an 
Exploration of Harar (London 1856, p. 3—4), 

R. r. Burton says: On Sunday, the 29th October, 
1S541 our manifold impediments were pronounced 
complete. Friend S. threw the slipper of blessing 
at my back, and about 4 p.m. embarking from 
Maala Bunder (the part of the port of Aden re- 
served for native bouts), whe shook out our “muslin”, 
and sailed down the fiery harbour. Passing the 
guard-boat, we delivered our permit; before ven- 
turing into the open sea we repeated the Fatihah- 
prayer in honour of the Shaykh Majid (sis'), inventor 
of the mariners’ compass, and evening saw us dancing 
on the bright clear tide . . . .”. Burton adds in a 
note : “It would be wonderful if Orientals omitted 
to romance about the origin of such an invention 
as the Dayrah or compass. Shaykh Majid is said 
to have been a Syrian saint, to whom Allah gave 
the power of looking upon earth, as though it 
were a ball in his hand. Most Moslems agree in 
assigning this origin to the Dayrah, and the Fa- 
tihah in honor of the holy man, is still repeated 
by the pious mariner”. There is every reason to 
believe that Shaikh Madjid is not a saint belonging 
to Syria but simply the rnrEalllm Ibn Madjid 
who has found a place in Muslim hagiography 
for the eminent services which his nautical works 
have rendered to navigators since the xvth century. 
The process is obvious and many similar cases 
are known. 

In 1913 my regretted colleague and friend Paul 
Ottavi who lived for some fifteen years at Zanzibar 
and Muscat, had a search made in these seafaring 
centres for nautical texts by Ibn Madjid and Su- 
laiman al-Mahrl, but the very names of these two 
mdallitn were unknown to the Arab sailors there. 


Bibliography: v. Ua.mmer, Extracts from 
the Mohi't, that is the Ocean, a Turkish I’srk 
on Navigation in the Indian Seas, in /A S 
1834, P- 545—553; 1836, p. 441—468: 1S37, 

P. 805 812; 1838, p. 767—780; 1839, p. 

823 — 830; D. Lopes, Extractos da hiitj'ria da 
conqinsta do Yaman pelos Oihmancs^ memoiie 
presente a la xe session du congres international 
des Orientalistes par la Soc. de Geog., Libbou 
18925 L. Boneili, Del Muhit o desct izione dd 
man delU Indu delP ammiraglio tuyco Sidl 
detto Kidiibd-Rutn^ K.R.A.L.. 1894, p. 751 — 
777 1 ^^-5 Ancora del Muhit o descrizione del 
rnari delle iHd.^ 1S95, P* 3 ^ — 5 ^' 

Bittner, Zum Indlschen Ocean des Seidi ’'AA, 
X ; M. Gaudefroy — Demombynes. Zes 
sources arabes du Muhit turc^ J’A.^ sene, 
XX, 1912, p. 547 — 550; G. Ferrand, Relations 
de voyages et textes geograpkiques arabes,, pe? saas 
et turks relatifs a P Extreme-Orient du I ZIP au 
XV/IJf siecles,^ ii, Paris, 1914, p. 4S4 — 541 ; do , 
Le pilote arabe de Vasco de Gama et les in- 
structions nauiiques des Arabes au XV^ siePe,, 
dans Annales de giographie,^ Paris, 1922, p. 290 — 
307 \ do. , Instructions nautiques et routiers 
arabes et portugais des XV^ et XVI^ siecUs,^ i, 
Le pilote des me/s de Plnde^ de la Chine it de 
P/ndonesie par Sihab ad-din Ahmad bin Maj’J,, 
text Arabic, Paris 1933 (following the text of 
Sulaiman al-Mahri and the volumes of translattonj; 
do., V element persan dans les textes nautiques ara- 
bes des XVe et XVI^ sieeles., J.A.^ 1924, 193-257. 

Notes'. I. There are numerous copies in 
Europe and in the East. 

2. A second copy of MS. 2292 has just 
been accidentally discovered in Damascus and 
has found a home in the Arabic Academy; 
cf. Revue de P Acadhnie Arabe., Feb. 1921, Da- 
mascus, p 33 — 35. Another copy but incomplete 
of MS. 2559 was found at I^'edda where our 
colleague Ahmad Zeki Pacha had kindly had 
enquiries made on my behalf. 

3. The use of this specifically Shi'a expression 

in place of the ordinary Arabic word seems to 
show that the author was himself a or at 

least had an inclination towards the partisans 
of ^AlL 

4. Land-fall is here to be taken in the special 
sense of reconnaissance of a cape or land to 
enable one to ascertain the route. 

5 - Play of words on the name of his pre- 
decessor, Laith b. Kahalan {laith = lion in 
Arabic). 

6. On this very important term?, cf. J. A.., 
1924, 209—215. 

7. Ihe book in question is however dated 
in all cases 895 a. 11. 

8. This commentary has not come down to us. 

9 * On the legendary City of Copper, cf. 

M. Oaudefroy-Demombynes, Les cent et une 
nutts,, Paris 1911, p. 284 — 348 and the authors 
quoted. 

10. Cf. Relation des voyages faits par 
Arabes es les Persans dans PInde et a la Chine 
le IKe specie de Pere chretienne., arabic text 
y angles, transl. and notes by Reinaud, i 845 * 

1 have published a new translation entitled Voyage 
u ^ marchand arabe Sulayman en Inde et en 
^^i'vi de remarques par 
Zayd Hasan (vers Paris 1922. 

(Gabriel Ferrand) 
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AL -SHIHR, tlic name of a town and 
'ii^trict on the coast of South Arabia, 
\'.hich b ^till known as the ^ehrSt coast. The 
Icuned Na^hwan gives also al-^ahr as the dialectic 
prunuiication for al-^ihr, which latter he calls the 
Loricct form. This form is of interest because it 
lecalls S.ARv, first suggested by A. Sprenger as the 
l>a>is of the corrupt Saba in Theophrastus and 
Piiii} ; when the latter sa\s the word means wi- 
this lecalls Ibn al-Mudjawir's derivation 
of the name Sahra, which is applied to the Mahra 
people, from sihr “magic”. That SARA is the coast 
district now called al-Shihr, which classical and 
Aiab authors know as the land where the frankin- 
cense tree flourishes, is in any case certain. The 
name Xaer and Xaer given by the Portuguese to 
this legion, recalls the apparently older pronun- 
ciation ^ahr, which means “coast". To the Arab 
geographers the name al-Shahr is synonymous 
v.itii Mahra, the strip of South Arabian coast, 
^’•hich, according to Ibn Hawkal, is 400 piarasangs 
long and about 5 broad, the eastern end of which 
ib 100 parasangs from Maska^ while the western 
end Is the same distance from 'Aden. Al-Ash^a 
tini SanTun are given as old names of this territory, 
^^hich was not reckoned a part of Hadramut proper, 
the names al-A^har and ai-Ahkaf are also 
of frequent occurrence. That the inhabitants, as 
i-* still the case, spoke a peculiar, unintelligible 
dialect, was already known to the Arab geographers. 
The South Arabian expedition of the Vienna Aka- 
ciemie der Wissenschaften in 1899 studied this 
anguage thoroughly, and the comprehensive works ■ 
of D. H. Muller and M. Bittner, also of W. Hein, ! 
A. Jahn and N. Rhodokanakis give us a complete 
survey of this peculiar idiom. 

The coast of al-Shihr with its hinterland, has 
passed through various vicissitudes. At the beginning 
of Jenth century A.D., it was taken by Badr 

T^iwerik al-Katdiid from the Ohassanid 'Amir 
• Abd al-Wahhab, then later by the Portuguese ^ 
AT 1 whole coast from 'Aden to ' 

- askat. After holding this stretch of country for 1 
iU}-tive years, the Portuguese were diiven out 
y the Banu Kahtan and all attempts to re-establish 
t lemselves failed. A fleet of twenty ships, sent 
0 reconquer the lost territory, was sunk with I 
^yoiy^ man on board, in a fearful hurricane. The j 
ahtan ruled the country for fifty-five years, and ! 
on the coast was conquered by Muhammad b. j 
.tnad b. 'Amir h. 'Abd al-Wahhab al-Himyari. 
arious owners held the much disputed coast in 
succession until in 1866 Sultan Ghalib b. Muhsin 
^ - vathfri seized al-Shihr, but lost it the very next 
year to the Ka^aiti, who gradually won the whole 

The town of al-Shihr, which lies in the centre j 
^ ^ sandy desert, is surrounded by a clay wall, 
square watch-toweis and round forts. Por- 
?^rly one of the most important ports of Hadramut, 
rom which were exported the precious frankincense 
^ud the amber known as ^anbar and which 

conducted a busy trade with Mokha, 'Aden, Maskat 
°d al-Basra, it is now completely overshadowed 
M more favourably situated port 01 

akalla, as it only has an open roadstead for 
s ipping. Remains of ancient civilisation and for- 
prosperity are still to be found. The houses, 
much ruined, as nothing is ever renovated, 
J’cquently show beautifully carved stonework in 
c doors and windows. The mosque has a very 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IK 


picturesque situation, but has been much neglected j 
the minaret has a decided inclination to one side. 
The population is about 6000 — 10.000, and is 
mainly industrial. Dyed cottons are woven on 
primitive looms and luin-cloths. with gay and 
and pretty patterns. White cottons imported from 
India are dyed here vvith indigo and madder. 
Smiths make all kinds of w-eapons. notably strong 
knives, which have a particularly good lepulation. 
Silversmiths, of whom there are many, find plenty 
of employment in decorating the-^e arms with 
silver, according to the local custom, and making 
the ornaments beloved by the women. More ela- 
. borate articles are imported from India, notably 
valuable sword hilts. The bazaar of the town is 
quite insignificant. Coloured cottons and other 
goods of European origin like soap, candles^ iron- 
mongery, Indian cottons and silks, petroleum, 
matches, dried dates, rice, durra, w'heat, coarse 
wheaten flour, imported from India, coffee and 
tobacco are also dealt in here. As the flesh of 
goats and sheeps is relatively dear, the main food 
is the small sardine-like fibh, w’hich is also 

used as manure and to make oil. Al-Mukaddasi 
long ago emphasised the wealth of al-Shihr in 
fish, and he reports that fish in his time were 
exported to 'Oman, 'Aden and even al-Basra and 
the lands of Yemen. The 'u/t/ fish is probably 
identical wdth the little fish called u'ark^ w’hich ac* 
cording to Ibn Hawkal was the principal food of 
the inhabitants, and according to Idrisi was dried 
and given to the camels as food, which Th. Bent 
also saw’ done in Hadramut. At the present day, 
salted and dried shark is an esteemed article of 
. export into the interior. The gild of merchants, 

I however, has few wealthy members, and the foreign 
I connections are mostly with India (Malabar), Cen- 
, tral Africa and al-Basra. Gum-arabic and resin, es- 
' pecially frankincense are brought to the market 
; by the Beduins and exported from here. The 
trade in those articles is, however, now’ quite in- 
significant, compared with what it W’as in antiquity. 

In conclusion we may note that al-Asraa'l in 
al-Bakri mentions a palace named al-^ihr in Ha- 
dramut; how far this is correct cannot be as- 
certained. There is probably a confusion with the 
town on the coast, which however, as noted above, 
never belonged to Hadramut proper. 

Bibliography', al-Hamdam, Sifat Dj azlrat 
al-^Arab^ ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1S84 — 1S91, 
p. 51, 134; al-Dtakhri, B,G.A.^ i. 25; Ibn 
Hawkal, B.G.A.^ ii. 32, 33, 34; al-Mukaddasi, 

B. G.A.,, iii. 87; al-Ya'kubi, B.G.A.^ vii. 366; 

Yakut, MiCdjam^ ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 263, 264, 
421; jMarasid al-Ittil^,^ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, 
Leiden 1853, ii. 97; al-Bakri, ed. 

AVubtenfeld, Gottingen 1876, ii. 802; al-IdrisT, 
Xtizhat al-Jlnsh/ak,, transl. by Jaubert, i. 150; 
ii. 48, 54; 'Azimuddin Ahmad, Die aiif Siid- 
arabten bczUglichen Angaben Xaszvan's im Sams 

G.M.S.^ Oxford 1913, xix., p. 53; 

C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien^ Copen- 

hague 1772, 282, 283; A. Sprenger, Die Posi- 
UTul Reiscrouten dcs Orients,, Abh. f. d. Kunde 
d. A/orgenlandes,, iii/iii., Leipzig 1864, p, 109, 
141, 145; do., Die alte Geographie Arabiens^ 
Bern 1875, p. 90 — 92; M. J. de Goeje, Hadh- 
rafnaut,^ Rev. Colon, 1886, ii., p. 

A. V. Wrede's Reise in Hadhramaut,^ ed. by H. 
Freih. v. Maltzan, Braunschweig 1873, p. 270, 
292 sq.\ E. Glaser, Skizze der Geographie und 
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Geschichte Arahiens^ Berlin 1S90, ii., p. I 79 * I 
L. Hirsch, Keisen in Stid-Arabi:n^ ^lahra-Land 
tind Hadramut^ Leiden 1897, p. 5, 12 — 15, 
22 — 25; Th. Bent, Sontkei-n Arabia^ London 
1900, p. 205, 206; C. Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dialectes de P Arable ntendionale^_ /, Hath a- 
inout^ Leiden 1901, p* 157, 15S; A. Grohmann, 
Sudarabien ah Wirtschajtsgebiet^ Vienna 1922, 
i. 127 — 130, 132, 133, 189; L. Massignon, 
Afimtaire du Monde fnnstilman^ i., E. M, d/., 
1922—1923, liii. p. 59. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

SHIKARI, a word formed from the Persian 
word shikar (‘‘sport”, in the sense of hunting or 
shooting) and meaning a hunter. There are 
many castes in India whose occupation is the 
snaring, trapping, tracking, or pursuit of birds and 
beasts, but the caste which has adopted or re- 
ceived the word Shikari as its tribal name is found 
chiefly in Sind, A writer in 1822 said: “Shecarries 
are generally Hindoos of low caste, who gain 
their livelihood entirely by catching biids, hares, 
and all sorts of animals”, but the ^ikaris of Sind 
seem to have abandoned the occupation from 
■which they take their name. They aie described 
as outcast immigrants from Radjputana, 
found from Bangui to the Pandjab, the origin o'f 
whose honourable appellation is unexplained, though 
they probably possessed, like other aboriginal races, 
a knowledge of wild animals and skill in tracking 
and were employed by the Musalman nobility in 
quest of sport. They are now engaged in making 
baskets, and as sweepers and scavengers, and ap- 
pear to correspond, in most points, to the Bhangis 
of Bangal and Hindustan. They eat carrion, and, 
even when professing Islam, are considered un- 
clean, and not allowed to enter a mosque, unless 
they undergo a ceremony of purification by fire, 
after which they aie classed as Macchis. Those 
whose occupation is the taking of life are natur- 
ally held in small esteem in a land which has 
been peimeated by the principles of Buddhism, 
Djainism, and BrahmanUm, but the purification 
ceremony demanded by Muslims before admitting 
Shikaris to their worship is an example of the 
extent to which Islam in India has been infected 
by the prejudices of Hindui^m, 

Bibliography. E. H. Aitken, Gazetteer 
of the Proz'ince of Sind., Karachi 1907; H. Yule 
and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-fobson., new ed. by 
Wm. Crooke, London I903; Census Repoi ts oj 
the Government of India, (T. W. Haig) 
SHIKARPUR, a town of Sind, situated in 
27° 57' N. and 68° 40' E., w'as founded in 
the seventeenth century by the Daudputras, a 
tribe of warriors and weavers, who established 
their supremacy in Upper Sind and made their 
new town their capital. In 1701 it was captured by 
Yar Muhammad Khan, the founder of the Kalhora 
dynasty, with the aid of the Sirai or Talpur tiibe 
of the Baluc, and became, in turn, his capital, 
but the district in which the town is situated re- 
mained in the hands of the Daudputras until it 
was conquered in 1719 by Nur Muhammad, the 
son and successor of Var Muhammad. 

Iri 1739 Thatha and Shikarpur, with all that 
part of Sind lying to the west of the Indus, were 
ceded by Muhammad Shah of Dibit to Kadir Shah, 
who in 1740 invaded Sind to punish Nur Muham- 
mad Kalhora for concluding with Muhammad ^ah’s 
governor of the province an agreement which 


infringed his sovereign rights. Nur Muhammad was 
obliged to surrender and to relinquish his pos- 
session of ^ikarpur and Sibi, w’hich Nadir ^ah 
handed over to the Daudputras, but in 1754 Muham- 
mad Murad Var Khan was recognized as governor 
of the whole of Sind by Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
to whom the province was tributary, and remained 
thereafter in the hands of the rulers of the province. 

^ikarpur has long been famous, both under 
Biitish and under native rule, for the enterprise 
of its merchants, w’ho carry on an extensive trade 
not only wdth other parts of India, but also with 
Persia and Central Asia, where many of them 
reside for long periods. The import trade of the 
Kirman province of Persia, in tea, sugar, and other 
commodities is almost entirely in the hands of 
^ikarpur merchants, who have taken advantage 
of the situation of the towm on one of the great 
routes from Sind to Khurasan via the Bolan 
but since the middle of the nineteenth century, it 
has lost much of its importance owing to the con- 
struction of the North-Western Railway and its 
extension to Kwetta (Quetta). It is still, howevei, 
a considerable entrepot. Its great covered bazar is 
famous throughout Asia, and is continued by a 
modern structure, the Stewartgandj market. 

Bibliography’. R. F. Burton, Scinde Re- 
visited.^ London 1877; Imperial Gazetteer oj 
India., xxii. 3S9 (190S). (T. W. Haig) 

SHIKESTE. [See i., 391b.] 

SlflKK I. Shikk is the name of two diviners 
who lived shortly before the rise of Islam. Ac- 
cording to the Synopsis of Marvels 
elder was the first diviner among the Arabs^ of 
^Ariba. He is quite a fabulous personage. Like 
the Cyclops, he had only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead or a fire which split his forehead 
into two {shakka to split). He is also mixed up 
with Dadj^al, Antichrist, or at least DadjdjM 
of his family. He is said to have lived chained 
to a rock on an island w’here volcanic phenomena 
occurred. The second Shikk called al-\a^karl was 
the most famous of his time along w'ith Satih; he 
expounded a vision of Rabi'^a son of Nasr the 
Lakhmid prince of Yemen, foretelling the conquest 
of Yemen by the Abyssinians, its liberation by 
Ibn Dhi Yazan and the coming of the Prophet, 
2. According to Kazwim the ^ikk are a kind 
of Shaitan forming part of the group of Mutashai- 
yatioa; they are in the shape of half a man with 
one arm and one leg. The Nasnas, other halves 
of men, are produced from Shikks and whole men. 
These Shaitans appear to travellers. It is said that 
*^Alkama b. Safwan b. Omaiya met one of them 
one night near Hawman and after an exchange 
of high words, the man and the djinn killed one 
another. 

Bibliography. VAbrege des Merveilles. 
transL Carra de Vaux, Paiis 1898, p. 145 
152; Mas'^udi, AIurud/\ ed. and transl. Barbier 
de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, iii- 3^4 
and 395 ; al-KazwIni, ^ Add'd! ib al-MakhmW^-> 

F. \\ustenreld, Gottingen, 1848 — 9, i. 37 ^* ' — 
On the Kahin in general cf. Chroniqne de Ta.- 
bari (BeFami), transl. H. Zotenberg, Paris 1867, 
in 169. (B. Carra de Vaux) 

SHILLUH (in Berber: masc. sg. ashelhai)., the 
n a m e given to the Berber speaking p^ 
pies ofSus, of ths High and Anti-Atlas (South 
of Morocco). This is the name they give them- 
selves; the word is widely used in Morocco; it 
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often used by Euiopeans as a s}nonym of 
Iterber-speaUing, and is applied by them to people 
of the Sliddle Atlas also, and among them it is 
taking the place of n/nazigh. 

The language called ta^izlhait^ like the Berber 
language generally, is found in the form of many 
local dialects closely connected with one another, 
n^ae of which has risen to the level of a language 
of culture. These dialects are among the most con- 
sent ative of the Berber dialects; in phonetics they 
are occlusive, with however a tendency in the 
dental to affrication (e. g. Ida gumdtf')\ in mor- 
phology they show many clear traces of archaism 
(cf, the verbs of quality in particular). M. Levi- 
Protengal has recently discovered an Arabic ma- 
nuscript Soo years old containing a number of 
Berber expressions from this region. This valuable 
manuscript, in view of the scarcity of old Berber 
texts, gives confirmation of the stable character 
of these dialects. 

This district, especially Sus, is one of the most 
strirting in Barbary from the literary point of view. 
I he poets there are particularly renowned and one 
of them, who may however be quite a legendary 
individual, Sidi Hammu, has so to speak become 
the symbol of poetry and all the popular verses 
are attributed to him. This literature is mainly 
oral, there are however a few Berber manuscripts 
in the Arabic alphabet; this is one of the few 
districts in Barbary in which they are found. 

This region has had no unity from the point 
of view of historical continuity. .A. few places are 
hnovvn fiom the part they have placed at parti- 
cular periods, e. g. Tinmel, Tazerwalt (cf. the 
separate articles). 

Bibliography, a. Study of the lan- 
snage; there are a certain number of books 
all practically of the same period by H. Stumme. 
The chief one is Haadbiich des Schilhischin von 
Tazirzoalt., Leipzig 1899. D^staing has un- 
dertaken a study of the dialects of the Ida u 
Semlal in five volumes, one of the best enqui- 
ries into the Berber language — - only the first 
volume has so far appeared: Tachelhit dit Sous.. 
I- vocabulaire Fran(ais-Berbcre.. Paris 1920; E. 
Tevi-Provengal, Documents d' Histoire Almohade 
(in the press). 

<^1. Literature: Henri Basset, Essai stir la 
Iitterature des Berberes.. Algiers 1920 (esp. p. 
349_ryy.). (Andre Basset) 

§HIN, thirteenth letter of the .Arabic 
alphabet, whose numerical value is 3°°. It is 
distinguished from sin by three diacritical points, 
3^J sqq. For linguistic particulars see siN. 
§BINASI (derived from the Persian Muds, the 
'crbal stem of shinakhten “to know'’), poetical 
name or takhallus of a number of Turkish poets 
(five in Hammer). See Index to Gibb, A History 
T/ Ottoman Poetry and to Hammer, Geschichte der 
‘’^’’iiinischen Dichtkunst\ cf. Rieu, Catal. British 
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The best known of the writers bearing this 
name is IbrShIm Shinasi Efendi, who is according 
e some the father and according to others one 
n the first pioneers of modern Turkish literature 
new life as a result of the Tanzimdt). 
n son of an artillery captain, a native of 
Shinasi was born at Constantinople in 1242 

* 46 1827) and soon afterwards lost his father, 

"ho was killed in the Russo-Turkish war of 

* 48 1829. His mother who became an invalid had 


him admitted as a clerk in the General Artillery 
Office ( Tipyhane-i ''amire'). where he attracted the 
attention of his superiors by his poems, kasidas 
in honour of the grand vizier Rashid Pasha and 
other statesmen and his chronograms (/uz-jM), 
more or less complicated [^tdmm, mudjeicher and 
mulemma'^').. for tombstones, fur fountains and 
other monuments. A French officer, the Count of 
Chateauneuf, who was later to become a Muslim 
under the name of Xuri Bey, taught him the 
elements of the French language. The young civil 
servant poet thus found himself chosen among 
the first students who were sent to France. In 
his petition addressed to Marshall Fathi Pasha 
( Topkhane mushiri) ^inasi asked to be sent to 
Pans in order to perfect himself in the study 
of the French language (lisan-1 ‘'azeb iil-beydn-l 
P'rdnseu'i), and asked for a pension to be paid 
to his mother during his absence. The decision 
of the Council of Ministers {niedjlis-i u'iikela), 
approved by Rashid Pasha, which gave him 
5.000 piastres for his travelling expenses and a 
pension of 300 piastres monthly for his mother, 
is dated the end of the month Rabi' al-awwal 
1265 (January 1849) but may have appeared after 
a certain delay. Tradition has it that Shinasi took 
an active part in the Revolution of 1848, hanging 
the Republican flag on the Pantheon, and that he 
associated with scholars and men of letters such 
as Silvestre de Sacy, Renan and Lamartine. He 
stayed abroad for five years. 

On his return to Constantinople, Shinasi was 
appointed a member of the first Council of Public 
Instruction, created in accordance with the plan 
which he had brought back from Paris, He worked 
also on the Finance Commissions with the object 
of elaborating certain administrative reforms, but 
having lost his protector Mustafa Rashid Pasha 
(who died in 1274) and being in bad odour with 
the bureaucrats, who even reproached him for 
not wearing a beard, he quitted the goverument 
service and took up journalism. 

He began by collaborating in the TerdqumanA 
ahiodl, the first non-official Turkish newspaper, 
founded on the 6 RabT al-akhir, 1277 (October 
22, i860) by .Agiah Efendi, mutesarrif of Izmit. 
Shinasi was the chief editor of this organ. But 
soon afterwards he was able to found a journal 
under his own name, the Taszuir-i Efkidr, which, 
thanks to the energy of Shinasi's successors, -Abu 
T-Ziya Tawfik and his son, was to survive with 
slight changes of title (^Taiflr-i efHar. teiohld-i 
efkidr) until its recent suppression by the govern- 
ment of Angora (March 6, 1925)' Shinasi s paper 
which, accoiding to its sub-title, xvas an organ 
for information and public instruction appeared 
at first in a very modest and impersonal foim; 
the first number alone contained a preface of 
several lines, signed by the author. Appearing 
twice weekly and printed on four pages^ in a 
much reduced “format” the TasywHi efkiar had 
four rubrics : Home news (^ha.vadisat~i d aklillye^ 
mostly official appointments, foreign news {h. 
khdrdjlvS), advertisements {Plandt') and a feuilleton 
(tefrika). In these feuilletons were published the 
works' of Subhi Bey (one of which is on numis- 
matics), lectures by Ahmad Wafik on the philo- 
sophy of history, and older works such as the 
Mizan lil-hakk of K'atib Celebi. They also con- 
tained translations from Buffon, by Abu ’l-GhazI 
(She^ere-i turki'). The Tasvclr supported the 
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Courrier d’Orient (edited in Fieiich') by Fietri 
against the Ruznaine^ the supplement uf the Djj- 
ride-i ha'ivadis in which SaHd Bey (the futine 
grand-vizier Kucuk Sa'id Pa^a) wrote. Begun a 
propos of a sale of coal to the Admiralty the 
polemic took a literary character on the subject 
of an Arabic barbarism committed by Sahd Bey 
who had employed the expression m:s eU-i ineb- 
huse ^anha (instead of mcbhTts ^anha) “the affair 
in question”. It required the intervention of the 
Syiian Ahmad Paris Shidyak, the editor of the 
Arabic newspaper Al-Djaivcdib to cause Shinasi 
to triumph before the public. 

^inasi also collaborated in the Djeriue-i 
kariya “Journal Militaire” founded by the minister 
of War Fu'ad Pasha, and in the “Courrier d'Orient”, 
whose editor Pietii he had got to know through 
the offices of a friend of his Paris days, the Al- 
banian Sa'id Sermedi Bey. After Sermedi had been 
arrested and exiled to St. Jean d’Acre because 
his ideas were thought to be too advanced, Shi- 
nasi took fright and fled with the aid of Pietri, 
on board a French ship, in order to take refuge 
in Paris. He did not return to Turkey until after 
the death of the giand-vizier, who was hostile to 
him. He himself died in September 1871 in the 
prime of life. 

Apart from his journalistic activity the literary 
activity of Shinasi is not very extensive. Consisting 
mainly of scattered articles, it has not been col- 
lected into klilliyat (complete works). 

In 1859 he published a pamphlet entitled Ex- 
traits de poesies et de prose traduits cn ves s du 
fra/igais en iurc, Constantinople, Eastern Press, 
II pages of French text and as many of Tuikish 
text in 16° (contains short extracts and isolated 
verses of Racine, Lamartine, La Fontaine, Gilbert 
and Fenelon) — 2nci edition, press of the Tasyvlr-i 
Epkiar^ 1287 (1871/1872). — This small work is 
important because it was the first translation into 
Turkish of literary works of the West (practically 
all French works). 

The poetical works of Shinasi were published 
1287 (1S71/1872) in another little book entitled: 
Muntekhabatd es/Pdr, “Selection of Poems”, by 
Abu ’ 1 -Ziya Tawfik {Tapo. Efk, Press). 

This selection of poems combined with the 
“Extracts” just mentioned above was reprinted by 
the same editor under the title of Dl’wa?iA ^indsi 
on the ist Muharram 1303 (October 10, 1885), 
with the authority of ^inasi's son and again later 
in 1310 (1892/1S93), 118 pages in 16^0. 

The poetical woiks of Shinasi do not contain 
anything revolutionary nor do they give evidence 
of great poetical talent; they arc panegyrics, chrono- 
grams, ghazels, satiies, hymns {ildhi) etc. But they 
include two or three rhymed fables and a bold 
innovation, confined however to two verses only; 
this is an attempt to write a poem with Turkish 
words only {Safi Turkce). Here is the meagre 
result of this attempt: 

Goiv'e-mi erdi badihn yer yuzune gUldim-se ? 

JEar-mz bak bendiile\in ylldJzi dushkiin kiwse ? 

“Having come on this earth has my intellect 
soared to heaven r” 

“Does there exist a man whose star is as ill- 
omened as mine r” 

(It should be noted that the metre which has 
been adopted \refnei'[ is still borrowed from the 
old prosody). 


In dramatic art ^inasi was aLo a pioneer 
writing the first comedy or rather the fii't Tu: 
kish vaudeville, under the title SbEir r<v!')iui 
“A Poet's Marriage”. Feeble in itself, thi^ worl- 
has independently of the merit of novelty, that 0 
criticizing the old-fashioned matrimonial cintoi;!- 
it deals with a fraudulent attempt to substiteo^ 
in the place of a veiled bride, an uglier L 

has been translated into German by Vambcr\ . 

^inasi. besides, collected in 1268 (1851/1832^ 
about 2,000 Turkish proverbs to which he aided 
some Arabic, Persian and French equivalents 'ihis 
collection appeared under the title of 
eznsdl-i osntamye, at the Tasw. Efk. press in 1280 
(1S63) and in 1287 (1870 — iS?!)- Finally in 1301 
(18S3/18S4) Abu ’ 1 -Ziya brought out a thud 
edition, which he enlarged by bringing it up to 
4004 proverbs (cf. y. 1863, ii. 269, 143 and 
1871, ii. 147, 22). 

The influence which ^inasi exerted on the 
development of Turkish literary movements caniij: 
be compared to that of his young rival and protege 
1 Xamik Kemal, but his part was considerable in 
the restoration of the language itself. He cud- 
tributed a great deal to simplifying the language 
I by bringing it nearer the spoken language and by 
combatting scholastic influence of Arabic and Per- 
sian so as to make Turkish a language adapted to 
the requirements of modern civilisation. 

' In the field of syntax, this reform consisted in 
! writing shorter sentences, Ku6uk Sa'id Pasha (then 
I President of the Senate) said in his GdzeUiC^ 

• Lzsdni {Sabdhj 1327 [*913]? ^44 PP* 
j that the credit of having first used short sentence^ 

! was not due to Shinasi and that Ra^id 
I had done so in his youth, when he was ameah'-t'’ 
\ “referendar”, but afterwards came back to the old 
I turgid style. The real initiative is said to have 
come from the Fenerli or Greeks of the Phanar 
employed in the civil service by the Turks an^ 
this movement is said to have begun as early as 
1245 (1S29/1830). Sa'id Pa^a adds that this 
not lessen the real credit of Shinasi who was a j e 
to rid the Turkish language of obsolete lum ei 

and rejuvenate it by contact with Western hteratiue 

{op, cit.j p. 106 — 107). 

A letter written by Shinasi to his mother from 
Paris, dated 301^ K^dnun-i sdni 1269 (1853)- 
regarded as a model of the modernised st) e 
(reproduced by Abu U-Ziya Tawfik in his 
edeviydt). , 

'Abd al-Hallm Mamduh also thought that Kema. 
Bey and Abu ’ 1 -Ziya had exaggerated the scope or 
the literary influence of Shinasi. He thinks that 
he was not only surpassed by his immediate suc- 
cessors but was also preceded by important reformer? 
like 'Akif and Pertew Pasha, ^inasi is nevertheless 
the founder of literary criticism in Turkey. 

The writer of this article has sought in vain 
for traces of Shinasi's stay in Paris. A lucky chance 
may one day make his researches more fruitful. 
An examination should also be made of the Tur- 
kish dictionary in thirteen volumes which Shinasi 
is said to have left in manuscript — part in 
National Library of Budapest and part in the 
Library at Vienna (cf. also 'Abd al-Halim Mamduh]- 
Eibiiogr ap hy\ The best documental stud) 
on Shinasi is that of Vladimir Gordlevski, Gle^k^ 
po 720 voy osmanskoy lit' eraiiiR Moscou 19^“ 
(Russian; Travaux de I’Institut Lazarev, fas- 
cicule xxxix.), 146 pages gr, in 8^. Cf. also 
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Abu ' 1 -Zi\a Tawfik, Constantinople 1879, 2*^^ spirit. This comes out most clearly in the branch 
t-d. 1SS6, Xu/nune-i eJehlyat, p. 253: 'Abd al- of the art called h2^a\ commonly but badly 
Halim Mamduh, Tarlkh-i cJebhat-'i osmaitive^ translated satire. This was in origin a spiritual 
f'oH'tantioople 1306, p. 93 — 99; SaHd Pa^a attack on one’s enemies, supplementing the material 
cf. abo\e in the text of the article) • assault of sword and lance, an attempt to destroy 

pamphlets NO. 23 and 24 of the col- them by the use of supernatural powers. The decla- 
lection Kutiib-khanc-i Ebii-z-ZiyTi\ Ahmad Rafik, mation of such verse was accompanied by symbolic 
XihUsifiin bcrayi tahsil Parise gitmcsi^ Turk actions. This is another link with saJJ\ the speech 
Erl'Ei endjiimeni meajmu^as\y of May 1341 of soothsayers and wizards. Though in histoiical 
(1925). p. 215 — 216; Paul Plorn, G:schichte times the belief in the magical power of poetry 

V-... ... ir.j T -• . .. was largclv lost. yct vcrscs that seem to us pointless 

had a shattering effect on those at whom they 
were directed. 

Formally, Arabic poetry consists of metre and 
rhyme. With one exception, ra^az^ all metres 
consist of a double line with the rhyme at the 
end only. Metre is quantative and considerable 
freedom is allowed in the substitution of long for 
short syllables and z’/bv ver^a. Indeed it, is better 
to say that certain syllables are fixed long or short 
and the others are allowed to vary. In two metres 
the classic rule that two short syllables equal one 
long is followed. Pre-islamic poets used 15 metres 
and another was added later. They did not use 
the ra^az for long poems. There was a feeling 
that it was doggerel not rising to the dignity of 
poetry and it was chiefiy used in extempore verse. 
In addition to these, poets sometimes experimented 
with other metres but they did not find favour 
and are treated as irregularities. The rhyme may 
include as many as three syllables. Throughout a 
rocco which ended disastrously on the banks of j poem all the double lines have the same rhyme 
the Wadi H-Makhazin near al-Kasr al-Kabir. i and the opening line has it also in the single 

The modern Cintra is dominated by the ruins I line. Only one poetic form was known, the 

ot an old stronghold of the Muslim period. Of this ' a poem with one rhyme and one metre, from 30 
fortress now called Caslello dos Mouros built at | to 120 lines long. No satisfactory explanation of 
“ freight of 1430 feet, there only remain two ■ this name is known. Many fragments of iasida's 
masses of masonry with the remains of a chapel • exist and it is probable that they were never more 
and baths. 1 than fragments. At first the iastda had no fixed 

Bibliography, al-ldrisi. Description de ' plan save that it nearly always began in a deserted 

I Afriqtie et de I'Espagne^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, ■ camping ground which the poet recognized as the 
text p, transl. p. 21 1; Abu ’ 1 -Fid.a’, Tak- \ scene of a passage of love with some fair one 
-cim al-buldan.^ ed. Reinaud and de Slane, (the nas'tb). On this may follow a description of 
Paris 1840, p. 173 ; al-Makkarl, Nafh al-tlb., ; his camel of a journey — preferably by night — 
d-nalecles . . . ; jqj; David Lopes, Os Arabes through the desert, an antelope hunt or indeed 

’tas obras de Alexandre Herculano, Lisbon almost anything the poet chooses. His own warlike 
t 9 li, p. 61 — 62. (Lf;vi-PROVFN'(;.\i.) prowess or that of his tribe is a common theme. 

§HlR. [See ASAD.] i Often it is hard to say that the poem has any 

§fJI'R (a.), poetry. The earliest literature of, purpose. The poet speaks because he must. Later 
‘he Arabs is poetical but the most ancient poems \ the kafida was bound by fixed rules. The regular 
not older than 500 A. D. We know nothing , sequence of subjects was the amatory prelude, the 
about its origin. We are told the name of the man ^ description of a camel, the journey and finally the 
"ho made the first hasida., but in matters historical ; main subject; usually the praise of some great 
‘he Arabs abhorred a vacuum. Throughout the man with a view to touching his pocket. Two 
pre-islamic period poetry is governed by the same ■ aspects of life are shown. .A frivolous side where 
'et of conventions, the stereotyped beginning, j men drink, gamble away their goods and give 
conventional epithets, stock similes, a limited and 1 presents to the girl who fills the wine-cup and 
arbitrary choice of subjects. These suggest a long ; sings, thus upholding the fame of their tribe for 
previous history. Indeed one poet complains that i generosity, and a serious side wheie the chief 
•a predecessors have left him nothing to say. Dn 1 spends his substance in feeding the needy and 
‘be cuher hand, the words: “Let us weep as Abu | all are ready to rush to arms to defend their 
uman wept”, suggest that the poet was following j honour. Although an Arab was alw'a)s ready to 
a new fashion in his art. It is obvious that poetry i fight, he was not necessarily in a hurry to be 
'^ closely connected with the rhymed prose killed, and said so without shame. The poets vyere 

r* impassioned speech and it is probable that some fond of commonplace moralizings on the uncertainty 
measures had their origin in the song of of life and the certainty of death. Arab theory 
‘he cameldriver or horsemen. There was something recognized the elegy {ratha ) as a special branch 
uncanny about poetry, as the name shows. The of the art but without sufficient reason. The form 
poet was slidir, the man of extraordinary know- was the same but for the omission of the erotic 
‘edge, who knew things hid from common men, introduction which was felt to be unsuitable. While 
'^ns in the council of unseen powers, bad a familiar but for the lamentation over the dead and the call 


u./ LU! Kistnen .uoaernCj Leipzig lyoj, p. 10 — 12 
(cf. p. 5, the bibliography of this work): L. 
Bonelli, Della lingua e leiteratura turca con- 
trupci anea, Venice 1S92; Safar Bey, A trovers 
iitterature iurque (II), La Revue, formerly 
Revue des Revues, September 1907. 

(J. Deny) 

SHINTARA (or ^antara), Arabic name of the 
moaern Cintra. a little town in Portugal, at a 
height of 700 feet above sea-level, i6 miles NAV. 

, 0i Lisbon. It was quite prosperous under Muslim 
rule and the Arab geographers remark on the 
feitility of the country round; its apples were 
universally famous. Cintra always shared the des- 
tinies of its great neighbour Lisbon as long as it 
in the hands of the Muslims; it w'as recon- 
quered in 1147 by Alfonso Henriquez, king of 
Poitugal. After it had become Christian again, it 
the favourite residence of the Portuguese kings; 
It was in the palace of Cintra that Dora Sebastian 
<iecided in 1578 upon the expedition against Mo- 
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to vengeance (if he had died a violent death), the 
subject-matter is very like that of other poems. 
Very often women composed elegies; some poet- 
esses were famous. It seems that religion had very 
little place in the life of the Arabs. A mild fatalism is 
the limit of their experience. 

Each line of verse had to be complete in itself. 
So Arab poetry is essentially atomic; a string of 
isolated statements which might be accumulated 
but could not be combined. Sustained narrative 
and speculation are both alien to it. It is de- 
scriptive but the description is a thumbnail sketch; 
it is thoughtful but the result is aphoristic. The 
poet looks on the world through a microscope. 
Minute peculiarities of places and animals catch 
his attention and make his poetry versified geology 
and anatomy; untranslatable and dull. Forceful 
speech is his aim and the result is — to Western 
minds — often grotesque or even repulsive. The 
comparison of women’s fingers to the twigs of a 
tree, or to caterpillars, are examples. There is 
little connexion between the lines or parts of a 
poem. The only bond of union is the personality 
of the poet. Indeed it is the poet rather than the 
poetry who is admired. A freeman among his 
peers, he enjoys life to the full, often coldly 
calculating, yet, when his narrorv code of honour 
calls, ready to risk all for a friend or the stranger 
who has claimed his protection. Behind all is the 
constant shadow of starvation and death ; but they 
cast no peimanent gloom on the picture. Most of 
the poets so described were Bedouin but there were 
others known as town-dwellers. As a class they 
differed from the Bedouin type. They show signs 
of acquaintance with books, prefer other metres 
to the favourites of the Bedouin and their subject- 
matter includes fables and historical tradition. Their I 
language, too, inclined more to prose; a sentence j 
might run into two or even three lines of verse, j 
The men of Madina were held to be the best ot 
these poets. Both Jews and Christians were poets 
and their verses are often indistinguishable from 
the work of the pagans. The homes of the various 
Arab kinglets — especially Hlra — were centres 
of poetic activity. Thither came the Bedouins eager 
to get something from the patrons of literature. 
They also met at the several fairs where matches 
of rival poets took place. 

Bedouin poetry was preserved by oral tradition. 
The poet declaimed his own verses and was 
followed by a professional reciter {rawi) who learned 
and declaimed them. Many a poet began as rawi 
of another. This raises the question of the genui- 
ness of Arab poetry. It is generally assumed that 
it was not written down till one hundred years 
A.H. In that time the natural infirmity of human 
memory and the peculiar character of Arabic make 
great changes probable. The lack of connections 
in.side a poem help. Often different versions of a 
poem exist and it is impossible to tell which is 
the original. We cannot be certain what were the 
exact w'ords of a poem, all we can say is that 
the philologists who collected the remains of pre- 
Islamic literature during the second century read 
a certain text. We know too that there was at least 
some forgery. The conclusion is that the great 
mass of the poems are genuine or at least ancient, 
though it may not be possible to prove this con- 
clusively for any one poem. (It has recently been 
argued that writing was much more common than 
is generally believed, that the poets were acquainted 


with that art and that some variant readings c:e 
only be explained on the hypothesis of written 
copies.) A few dialectical variations are preset ved 
but for the most part poets used one language 
throughout the peninsula. Possibly the wealth of 
vocabulary is due to the inclusion of words from 
the many dialects; though their origin is now 
forgotten. There are some signs that the langimge 
of everyday was dropping the inflections used la 
poetry; had begun the series of changes that pro- 
duced the vernaculars of to-day. When scholais 
began to take an interest in poetry for its own 
sake they gathered the remnants into diwans “col- 
lected works” of individuals or tribes or in antho- 
logies some of which contained complete poems 
and others fragments. 

Islam made a great change; partly due to reli- 
gion, for poetry was the devil’s Kur'an: but chiefly 
through the change of circumstances. The centre 
of interest had moved outside Arabia and desert 
life had not the same appeal. It is almost impo- 
sible for one who does not live the life of the 
desert to appreciate its poetry. Some kept up the 
old tradition, finishing their poems with praise of 
the caliph or some other great man whose p.atronage 
was desired. Some kept the amatory prelude and then 
went straight to the business in hand. Others 
broke from tradition and composed fragments 
(J-//‘a, q. V.) treating of one subject only, it might 
be love, religion or philosophy. In some of the 
later poets we can admire the verbal skill that 
fills a volume with extravagant and sometimes 
blasphemous adulation, with scarcely a repetition; 
but the utter emptiness and lack of ideas is re- 
volting. The rule of one poem one rhyme is still 
observed, no new form is invented. A mystical 
poem contains over 700 lines with the same rhyme. 
It took several centuries for these changes to be 
made. Another innovation was that the despised 
radjaz meti'e was used for long poems; the authors 
using all their skill in the handling of words to 
counterbalance the simplicity of the metre, "ith 
the result that they are often unintelligible. Tr.a- 
dition says that in the time of Harfln a slave gu 
started the fashion of making verse (pedants dr 
not consider it poetry) in the language of the 
people. This style was called lahn. In Spain u 
w-as raised to literary rank in the zadjal^ a short 
poem in stanzas. A variety of this but in full.' 
inflected speech was the muzuashs/iah. At first 
this was a poem in four or five line stanzas the 
last line uniting the stanzas by a common rhyme. 
Each stanza had its own rhyme and one metre 
was used throughout. The next step was the use 
of more than one rhyme and metre in each 
stanza. Sometimes the bonding line was in lap'- 
For the most part however Spanish poets followed 
the older custom; though they tried various ex- 
periments in rhyme. In subject-matter they broke 
away from tradition and their work is much more 
congenial to Europeans than that of the poet.s 
of Arabia. Perhaps the most interesting features 
are a conception of love that suggests the ro- 
mances of chivalry and an almost modern sen- 
sibility to natural "beauty. 

1 he early poets knew nothing of the theory of 
metre. This was discovered by Khalil b. Ahmad [q-''-]- 
It is said that the idea came to him as he heard 
a smith working with his hammer. The critics 
hardly thought of a poem as a whole ; for them 
it was a string of detached beauties. It is true 
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that poets were praised for their skill in certain 1 18745 Blochmann, The Piosody of the Per- 
branches of their art e.g. for the description of ' siansy Calcutta 1872 ; Ethe, Kuda^i. der Sa- 


the ostrich : but as a rule criticism dealt with 
details and words only. It tended to be finnicking. 
One is praised for his skill in managing the tran- 
sition from the nastb to the description of the 
camel and another is blamed for putting words 
of ill omen in the opening verse of a poem. In 
other ways also criticism ran wild. Some held that 
the pre-Islamic poets were — by that fact alone — 
raised high above all others. It was men of this 
type who denied to Mutanabbi and others the title 
of poet because they did not observe the early 
conventions. With no critical principles to guide 
and a tendency to imitate the old, modern Arabic 
poetry is not inviting* especially as it is written 
in what is essentially a dead language. 

It would be absurd to attempt even an outline 
history of Persian poetry in the space available. 
The utmost possible is a desciiptioii of the forms 
of verse. The Persians borrowed their metres from 
the Arabs though they have other favourites. They 
also borrowed the kaslda and kit/a^ about which 
It is not necessary to say more. The gkazal is 
really a hifa of a dozen lines or so with com- 
plete freedom in the choice and treatment of sub- 
ject. It has less continuity and a looser connection 
of ideas than the though it is usually a love 

poem. Of native forms the chief are the matJinaxot 
and riib^i or du-bait. The former consists of two 
long lines in the metre named ramal trimeter 
catalectic rhyming at the end of the double verse, 
a sort of heroic couplet. It is the form used for 
long poems whatever their subject may be. The 
du-baii is two long lines with the first second and 
fourth halMines rhyming and occasionally the 
third. The metre used is one of the many variants 
of the hazad^. A du-bait is always independent, 
they aie never combined into a longer poem. 

The same desire as was felt in the west pro- 
duced variants of the monorhymed poem which 
ttre all classed as musammat. These consist of 
stanzas of anything from four to ten lines in the 
same metre, each stanza having its own rhyme. 
Some forms have a refrain with a separate rhyme. 
The earliest Persian poetry dates from shortly 
after 900 a.d. and since then the language and 
the forms of verse have changed very little. Fashions 
have changed, now simplicity has been in vogue 
ttnd now fantastic conceits, but the outward form 
remains the same. 

Turkish and E^du poetry are little more than 
imitations of the Persian. E rdu, however, does show 
some signs of Indian influence both in form and 
subject-matter; to a small extent in earlier times 
^tid to a much larger extent during the last few 
years. 

Pibli ograp hy\ E. J. W. Gibb, History 

Ottoman Poetry^ Ahlwardt, t’ber Focsie itnd 
Poetik der Araber, Gotha 1856 ; Noldeke, Beitrage 
~ur Kenntniss der Pcesie der alteri Araber^ Han- 
dover 18645 Hartmann, Das Muwa^shaJiy 1896; 

A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs’. 
E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia^ 
Eondon 19065 Freytag, Darstellung der Ara- 
hischen Verskunst.^ Bonn 18305 Lyall, Ancient 
Arabic Poetry 18855 Krenkow, The Vse of 
^riting for the Preservation of ancient Ara- 
bic Poetry (in Oriental Studies presented to 
G. Browne')\ Riickert, Grammatik.^ Poetik 
und Rhetorik der Perser^ ed, Pertsch, Gotha 


: manidendichter.^ in G. G.A.., 1873; do., RudagVs 

i Vorldufer und Zeitgenossen in Morgenl. Forsch , 

I Leipzig 1875, S. 33 — 68: do, Firdusi als 

I Lyrtker in S. B. Ak. JPien^ 1872, p. 273 — 

i 304; 1873, p. 623 — 6595 Die Lieder des Kisa^i 
i in S. B. Ak. JVien^ 1874, p. 133—153. 
i _ (A. S. Tritton) 

: ^IR'ALI,B \RAKZAI, Amir of Afghanistao, 

was the third son of the Amir Dust Muhammad 
’ and succeeded his father, in accordance with his 
I will, on June 9, 1863. His overtures to the Go- 
vernment of India on his accession were, un- 
' fortunately, coldly received. The Amu found it 
necessary to march, almost immediately, into the 
Khuram district to compel his brother ^Azim Khan 
to swear allegiance to him and early in the fol- 

■ lowing year both “^Azlm THjan in Kuram and Afdal 
' Khan, the eldest brother, in Balkh , rebelled. 
'■ Muhammad Rafik, the .Vmir's most able officer, 

■ defeated the former and compelled him to flee to 
1 India, and the latter submitted to Shir '^-\li and 

was pardoned and restored to his post, but his 
I son, “'Abd al-Rahman, fled to Bukhara, whereupon 
. Shir ‘^.All imprisoned .Afdal Khan. Early in 1865 
Sharif Khan and Amin Khan, two other brothers, 
rose in rebellion at Kandahar and 'Azim Khan 
i returned from India to Kuram. Muhammad Rafilf 
. again expelled him and Shir ‘Ali marched towards 
Kandahar. He met and defeated the rebels near 
Kalat-i Ghilzai, but was stupefied with grief at 
the loss of his eldest son, Muhammad ‘Ali, slain 
by .Amin, who was also killed. He pardoned 
i Sharif and was roused from his lethargy by the 
news that ‘Abd al-Rahman had returned from 
Bukhara, corrupted the state officials m BalUi and 
Muhammad Rafik, and, having been joined by 
‘Azim, entered Kabul on March 2, 1865. Shir 'Ali 
marched against him, but was defeated, and fled 
with no more than 500 horse. The governor 01 
Ghazni refused to admit him, and released Afdal 
Khan, who joined his son and was proclaimed 
Amir in Kabul. The Government of India recognized 
him as ruler of Kabul, but he died almost im- 
mediately and was succeeded by his brother, ‘Azim 
IHian. In January i868, however. Shir 'All returned 
from Afghun Turkislan, entered Heiat, and in 
June was received as a deliverer in Kandahar. 
His array marched on Kabul and compelled ‘Azim 
to flee once more to India, where he died in 
exile. In January, i86g, ‘Abd al-Rahman was defeated 
and expelled, and Shir ‘All re-established himseh 
as Amir of Afghanistan. In 1869 he met the 
Viceroy, Lord Mayo, at Ambala, but received 
little beyond vague expressions of goodwill, in- 
stead of the offensive and defensive alliance which 
he sought. Again in 1873. alarmed by the Russian 
conquest of Khiwa, he sought an alliance from 
the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, and on receiving 
another rebuff rejected proffered subsidies and en- 
tered secretly into relations with Russia. In 1876 
Lord Lytton was authorized to offer Shir ‘Ali the 
alliance which he had sought, but the offer came 
too late. The Amir ostentatiously received a Rus- 
sian envoy and, though warned that war would 
be the result, turned Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
who was accredited as Biitish envoy, back from 
his frontier. On November 20. 1878, the British 
Government, after vainly awaiting an apology, 
declared war, and on February 21, 1S79, Shir ‘All 
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died, and was succeeded by his son, Ya'kub IChan. , 

Bibliography. G. B. Malleson, History 
of Af .^hamstan. I^ondon 1S78; The Second Aj~ , 
ghdn ITar^ 1S78 — -1880, Abridged Official Ac- 
count. London 1908; The Imferial Gazetteei 
of India. 1908. (T. W. Haig) 

SHIR SHAH, FarId ai.-DIn, founder of the 
Sur dynasty ofDihll, was the son of Hasan 
Khan, of the Stir tribe of Afghans [9. v.] who 
received from Sikandar Lodi the fief of Sahsaram 
in Bihar. Shir Khan pursued his studies assiduously 
at Djawnpur, and afterwards, in the administration 
of his father's fiefs, obtained a minute knowledge 
of all the details of revenue administration. He 
wms presented to Babur, but, alarmed by the in- 
stinctive dislike which the emperor conceived for 
him, lied from his court. His successes against 
the Sultan of Bengal rendered him virtually in- 
dependent in Bihar, and though Humaiun invaded 
Bihar and Bengal and seemed to have established 
his authority there, Shir Khan was secure in Rohtas, 
and when Humayun was recalled from Bengal by 
the rebellion of his brother Hindal, followed him, 
and on June 26, 1539, inflicted a severe defeat 
on him at Cawsa, on the Ganges. Shir Khan 
assumed the royal title in Bengal, and in the 
following year marched on Agra. Humayun met 
him at Kanawdj on May 17, 1540, but was again 
defeated, and, after a short stay in Agra, fled 
towards Labor, pursued by Shir Kljan, now Shir 
Shah. Humayun fled into Sind and his brother 
KSmran to Kabul, and Shir .Shah remained master 
of northern and eastern India. He secured his 
northern frontier by building in the Nandana hills \ 
a fortress which he named Rohtas, after his strong- ' 
hold in Bihar, and then, marching into Bengal, 
distributed that province among petty fief-holders, 
his own career having proved the danger of en- 
trusting it to one powerful governor. In 1542 he 
established his authority in Malwa and, leaving 
Shudja'at KhSn there as governor, returned to 
Agra in 1543. In 1544 he attacked the Radja of 
Jodhpur, and defeated him, but by so narrow a 
margin that he remarked, alluding to the poverty 
of the soil, “that he had nearly lost the empire 
of India for a handful of millet”. In 1545 he 
besieged a Hindu chieftain in the strong fortress 
of Kalindjar, and on May 22. as he was watching 
the effect of the bombardment, a live shell or 
grenade fell into the powder magazine by which 
he was standing and he was terribly scorched by 
the e.vplosion. He lay in great agony, diiecting 
the assault in his intervals of con3ciousne,ss, until 
he was informed that the fortress had fallen, and 
then died. He was succeeded by his son, Islam Shah. 

The sycophantic chroniclers of the Timurids 
have done scant justice to “Shir Khan” as they 
call him, one of India’s greatest rulers, and his 
fame is overshadowed by that of Akbar, to whom 
he was superior in some respects and inferior in 
few. On 1800 Indian leagues of road, from So- 
nargaon to the Indus and from Agra to Mandn, 
he built j8oo caravanserais, each with a mosque 
and full establishment. Cooked and uncooked food 
were provided for Muslims and Hindus, post-horses 
were in readiness and fruit-tiees planted beside 
the roads refreshed the traveller. Such was the 
order maintained by him “that an old woman 
with a basket of gold might sleep securely at 
night in the open plain without a guard”. The 
historian Budaoni thanks God that he was born 


in the reign of so just a king, and to his subjects, 
as to him.self, it was matter for regret “that he 
did not obtain his kingdom until the time of 
evening prayer”. 

Bibliography. 'Abd al-KaJir Budaoni, 
Muntnkhah al-Tawarikh. text and translation 
of vol. 1. by G. S. A. Banking; Khvadja NirSm 
al-Hin Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari. all in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal: Muhamm.ad Kasim Firishta, Gitluc.'.-: 
Ibrdhimli'&omhy lithog’r. ed. 1832 ; Kahkaranjan 
Qanungo, SJier Shah. Calcutta 1921; R- lemple. 

A new J'iew of Sher Shah Siir in Indian An- 
tiquarv. 1 922, (T. - Haigj 

SHFRA, Sirius, Greek Se/pio?, i.e. the brilliant, 
the brightest star in the constellation of Cani^ 
Major {al-Kalb al-akbar') known as x Cams Majoru. 
It shines with a white light and surpasses with 
magnitude 1.6 all other fixed stars m brightness. 
That the Arabic word Shi'ra comes from the 
Greek ^slpioi;. has been proved by I. 1 . Hess (cf. 

I. I. Hess, I'ber das prafigierte und infigierti c 
im Arabischen. in Z. S.. 1924) as r" in a foreign 
word gives ^ in Arabic. As further evidence that 
ShLra is a foreign word in Arabic, Hess calls at- 
*®t*tion to the fact that this name of Sirius is un- 
^°own in the interior of Arabia; Beduins and 
settled Arabs alike call it al - M i rz ara, which is 
f°und in the Bishari language as Mir dim. 

As might be expected, so striking a star plays 
an important part in Muslim astrology, and the 
possibilities of prophecy from the course of Sinus 
are exceedingly numerous. Its rising at the saniv 
time as the moon has always been a favouiito 
conjunction with the astrologer. The moon may 
rise in any of the twelve zodiacal circles,^ but not 
so Sirius, on account of its fixed position with 
regard to the fixed stars. But its ascension may 
coincide in time with the risings of the moon 
just mentioned. M’e possess an astronomical writing 
by the celebrated HakimI astronomer,_lbn \ unus 
(d. 1009) entitled Bl Ahkai/i al-Shi'id yanian'na 
(Gotha, A., 1459). . . 

[Hermes, the wise one says, “When the rising 
of the moon coincides with that of Sirius in t e 
R a m, the changing foitunes of men will be goo 
at the beginning of the year; they will be hale an 
healthy and free from bodily ills, but only 
the fifth day before the entry (of the joint rising/, 
then illnesses will come again ; in that year all 
quadrupeds with young will miscarry, the dismissals 
and deposition of governors will be frequent and 
the King of Romans will die quite suddenly m 
that year on the 3rd of the month (H)atur”]. 

(C. SCHOY) 

SHIRAZ, a town in Per si a, capital of 
province of Fars in a vast plain to the south of 
i Ispahan. It was conquered by Abu Musa al-Ash an 
and ‘^Cthman b. Abi VAsi at the end of tbe 
caliphate of 'Omar; it was rebuilt by Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim b. Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. Ahi 
'Akii al-TJhakafi, cousin and lieutenant of al- 
Hadjdjadj in the reign of the Caliph Walid b. 
'Abd al-Malik on the ruins of an ancient cHy 
which belonged to the province of Ardashii" 
I^urra, the capital of which was Gur (Djut)i 
the modern Flruzabad. Its walls were built by the 
Buyid Abu Kalidjar Sultan al-Dawla, from 436 to 
440 (1044 — 1048), who gave it twelve gates (Mu- 
^addasi, p. 430 only gives eight, with their names) ; 
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these walls were repaired in the middle of the 
(xivth^ century by Mahmud Shah Indju, the 
lival of the MuzalTarids. In 795 (1393) Timiir 
arrived in front of the town and was attacked by 
^ah Mansur the MuzafTarid, who lost his life 
there. It was taken by the Afghans in H37 (1724). 
Karim Khan Zand [9*v.] made it his capital sur- 
rounded it w’ith walls and ditches, paved its streets 
and erected fine buildings there, notably the great 
bazaar. It was laid in ruins by the earthquakes of 
1S13 and 1824. It had at one time an ancient citadel 
called Shah'Mobadh (Istayiri, p. 116). In the eaily 
centuries of Islam it still retained two Zoroastrian 
fire-altars, one called Karniyan and the other Hor- 
muz; there was also a third outside its gates called 
Masuban in the village of Barkan (Istakhri, p. 119). 

The wine of Shiraz is famous; it comes from 
the village of Khullar or Wrullar, also noted for 
its honey and its millstones. Water is brought to 
It by the Ruknabad canal, sung by Hafiz and 
built by Rukn al-Dawla the Buyid, father of ‘Adud 
al-Dawla and by the canal from the tomb of Sa'di. 
The city has three principal mosques: I. Djami' 
'Atik, built by 'Amr b. Laith in the second half 
of the third (ninth) century; 2. the new Mosque 
built by the Salghurid Atabeg Sa'd b. Zangi, in 
the second half of the vith (xiith) century; 3. Mas- 
4jid Sonkor, built by the first Aiabeg of the 
Salghurids. There are also many saints’ tombs 
which have earned for this city the name of Burdj 
al-Awliya “citadel of the saints’’, notably that of 
the Alid Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Musa al-Kazim, 
and those of the mystic poets Sa'di and Hafiz, to 
the north of the city. There are the gardens of 
Dilgusha and Hafttan. The city manufactures mo- 
saics called khatam-kai-i^ dress materials, gauze, 
brocades, silk-floss It was the birthplace of the 
poets Atljir called Shafl'a, Ahlt, Bosha^ (.Abu IshSk 
Halladi), Hafiz, Sa'di, 'Urfi, Baba Fighani. Mani, 
Madjd al-Din Hamgar, and of the religious re- 
former 'Ali Muhammad called the Bab. 

There is also a village of the same name north 
of Samarkand 4 parasangs, about 16 miles from it 
(Quatremere. X. xiv. 490; y. .1., Jan. 1S52, 
P. 83; Burnes, Voyage a Bonhhara^ ill. 207). 

Bibliography'. Yakut , Miftham , ed. 
Wustenfeld , ill. 348 — Barbier de Meynard, 
de la Perse ^ p 361; ifarasid al-lttjld’.^ 
139; B.G.A. (Istakhri. p. 124; Ibir Hawkal, 
P- *95; Mukaddasi, p. 429); Diiiia.shki, ed. 
Mehren, p. 240; Baladhuii, Futuh^ p. 3^®, 436; 
Hamd- Allah Mustawfi, Xuzhat al-KulTih., ed. 
Le Strange, p. 114 — 117; transl. p. 112— 114; 
Ibn al-Balkhi, F ars-N ama (ed. Le Strange and 
Nicholson, G.M.S.., 1921), p. 132 — 134; E. G. 
Browme, A year amongst the Persians.^ p. 263 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate., p. 249 — 251, 293; Sami- Bey, A’<7/««r 
al-a'^ldm., iv. 2895; J. Diculafoy, La Perse., Chaldee 
el la Susiane, Paris 1SS7, p. 422 r/y. ; 440 si/ij.', 
Niebuhr, Peize siaar Arabie., Amsterdam tjSo, 
ib, p. 107 ryy. (Cl. LIlart) 

A!,.SBirazI, Abp Ishak Ibrahim b. LAi.i n. 
Ausuf al-FIruzabadI, a Shafi'i jurist, born 
m Firuzabad in 393 (1003). To study Fikh he 
W'ent to Shiraz in 410, then to Basra and in 
Shawwal 415 (Dec. 1024) reached Baghdad, where 
be completed his studies in the I'sill with -Abu 
Hatim al-Kazwini (d. 440) and in the Furu^ with 
Abu ’l-Taiyib al-Jabarl (d. 450). In 43° (1038/ 
^^39) he began to teach in Baghdad (Subki, 


Hi. 177); the fame of his learning soon becam^ 
so great that students sat at his feet from all ove_ 
the Muslim world. Many of his pupils held office 
as Kadis and preachers in the east of the Caliph’s 
empire. In 459 (1067) the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
appointed him to open the first public Medrese 
founded by him in Baghdad, the Nizamiye. But 
as Shirazi did not appear, it was opened by Ibn 
al-Sabbagh ; when his pupils threatened to go 
over to the latter, he finally accepted the chair. 
Here he taught till his death (Ibn al-SabF in Ibn 
Khallikan, i. 304). When the dispute between 
Abu Nasr b. al-Kushairi (d 514) and the Hanbalis 
in Baghdad on the teachings of al--Asha'ti came 
to such a pitch that blood w-as shed. Shirazi 
energetically took the side of the Asha'^ris and 
persuaded the vizier to incarcerate the Hanbali 
^aikh (Ibn al-.Athir, x. 71; Subki, iii. 98 ry.; 
iv. 251). His journey to Nlshapur on a mission 
from the caliph in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 475 (May 1083) 
is evidence of his great prestige; it was like a 
triumphal procession. At Nishapur the Imam al- 
Haramain came out to receive him and carried 
his cloak. He held disputations with him, in which 
the imam al-Hatamain recognised the superiority 
of his opponent. Shirazi died soon after his return 
to Baghdad on Djumada 11, 21, 476 (Nov. 5, 1083) 
and was buried in the cemetery at the Bab Abraz 
with great honour — the caliph pronounced the 
burial prayer. The Nizamiya was closed for a 
whole year by its founder's command, as a sign 
of mourning. The vizier Tadj al-Mulk (d. 486) 
had a turbe built and a madrasa near it (Ibn al- 
Atljir, X. 147). 

His principal writings are; l) Kitab al- 
Tanbih fi 'l-Fihh, written in the year 452/453, 
ed. Juyiiboll, Leiden 1879, a legal compendium 
on which commentaries have been frequently 
written: 2) the comprehensive Kitab al-mu dhdh ab 
fi 'l-.VaMhab^ composed in 455 — 469, still un- 
printed, cf. Yakut, Mu’-djam., iii. 214', 3) F‘t 3 b 
Tadhk'.rat al-MasTilin., an Ikhtilaf-work in several 
volumes on the teachings of the Hanafi’s and 
Shafi'i's which has apparently not survived, Hadjdji 
KJialifa, N®. 2848; 4) Tabakat al-Fukaha\ short 
biographies of jurists of the first two centuries 
and of the four Madhahib down to his own day, 
a work often cited by the later biographers, e. g. 
al-Nawawi, al-Subki, Ibn Khallikan, al-Kurashi, 
as well as many times copied without mention ng 
the source (I am preparing an edition). 

Bib I tog rap k y ; al-Sam'ani, Kitab al-Ansah 
G.M.S., .^x., fob 435'-; A'akut, ed. 

Wustenfeld, iii. 349 ; ibn ai-Athir, Kam'f x. 38, 
71, 8l jy., 85: al-KawawI, Biograph, dictionary., 
p. 646 — 649; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, i. 5 sq.', 
al-Subki, Tabakat al-duiflya al-kubra., Cairo 
1324, iii. 88— III, 275—280; Wustenfeld, 
SchaiLitin^ N". 452 (= Abh. Gott. Ges. lViss. 
xxxvii. [l8gl]); Brockelmann, G.A.L..^ i. 387, 
cf. also i._324, N’o. 2. (Heffening) 

ai,-SHIRAZ1, Abu ’l-Husain 'Abd ai,-Mai.ik 
E. Muhammad, a mathematician, who flourished 
about the middle of the twelfth century. He studied 
Greek mathematics and astronomy. In his time 
there was already available a good Arabic version 
of the Conic Sections {xmixa) of Apoiionius of 
Perga by Hilal b. Abi Hilal al-Himsr (d. 883/884) 
and^Thabit b. Kurra al-Harrani (826 — 901). With 
the help of this he prepared a synopsis of the 
contents of the xav/xa, the Arabic version of which 
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is in Oxford (Bodl. 913, 987, 988). There is also 
attributed to him a compendious version (Mukh- 
tasar) of the Almagest of Ptolemy, from which 
Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi (1236-1311) [q.v.] prepared 
a Persian translation of the Mailjisti. The Arabic 
versions of the Conic Sections of Apollonius are 
of great value for the history of mathematics 
because the three last of the seven books of this 
important work only survive in Arabic, while the 
eighth book of the xu'jixsi (Arab. Makhrutyaf) 
had already disappeared from knowledge by the 
time of the Arab translator. 

Bibliography. H. 'Suttr. Die iTathematiker 
und Astrcnomen der Araber und Hire IFerke, 
Leipzig 1900, p. 126, 158; L. M. Ludwig Ni.\, 
Das fiinfte Buck der Conica des Appollonius 
von Perga in der arabischen Ubersetznng des 
Thdbit ibn Corrah., Leipzig 1889, p. 3 — 7 (not 
free from Jypographical errors). (C. Schoy) 
al-SHIRAZI, .Sadr al-DIx (d. 1640) is one 
of the great unknown men in the history of human 
thought. Holding a humble and poorly paid post 
as a teacher he found time and energy to build 
up his own philosophy, ordering and shaping the 
whole knowledge of his time from new points of 
view. The great problems, which the older philo- 
sophy handed down to his period were solved by 
him in his own way. His world-system is a theory 
of being. The real things of the world around us 
are “individua of being”, similarly limited sections 
of an endless primordial being, emanating from 
God as the primordial light like individual rays. 
From this fundamental principle, Shirazi thinks 
out the whole arrangement of reality in a new , 
fashion ; what we take for “entity” in things is ' 
the separation of the individual rays of the “being” I 
and what we take for “existence” in them is the | 
presence of this ray. This gives a new solution 
of the age-long great problem of being and exi- 
stence, each being a different aspect and side of 
the .same metaphysical reality. 

The idea of the transmigration of souls was still 
quite alive in his time. He transformed it according 
to his own metaphysics of existence; according to 
its spirituality the soul of man attains to a higher 
stage of existence, likeness to God and union with 
God. The principle of this evolution is according 
to him gnosis, the higher form of knowledge 
which by the creation of its content in man supplies 
the defects and wants of his being and thus makes 
for perfection. The cognition of our mind is an 
act which is influenced by the active intelligence and 
possesses relationship in essence with the creative 
activity of God. God is not only the primordial 
being but also the centre of values. The reflection 
of these primordial values are the things of creation. 
If we therefore find in the world and its confusing 
multiplicity reflections of truth, goodness, beauty 
and loveliness, these are the reflection of God, 
which shines upon us and points the way to God. 
The path to ethical perfection is thus at the same 
time indicated. 

The three great intellectual aspects of Islam 
converge in ShJrazi for he is at once theologian, 
philosopher and mystic, taking up and equating 
the ideas of these movements. His special tendency 
however is the typical Persian mysticism of “illu- 
mination” (ishrak) as Suhrawardf developed it, 
which he based on Aristotelian proofs through | 
Ibn Sina and al-Farabi; he developed the system 
further (in the doctrine of entities whose immu- 


tability he disputes). The objections of the Indian 
monistic type of Muslim mysticism, he also over- 
comes by his thesis of the emanations of being 
That philosophy did not die out m Islam after 
1100 but still flourished at a late period is proved 
by the existence of Shirazi. He gathered together 
the higher culture of the brilliant epoch of Shah 
'Abbas into a synthesis planned on a large scale. 

Bibliography. Horten, Die Gottesbeweise 
bet Schitazi, Bonn 1912; do,. Das philosophische 
System des Schirazi^ Strassburg 1913; do., Die 
Philosophic des Islam., Munich 1924, p. 93 ry., 
124 — 126 et passim. (M. Horten) 

al-SHIRBINY. Yusuf b. Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Dia\vad b. Khidr, an Egyptian writer 
of the xi'h (xviiih) century and author of a work 
entitled Hazz alKiihilf bi-Sharh kastd Abl Shaduf : 
“The tossing of heads in the commentary of the 
poem of Abii Shaduf”. No biographer devotes a 
notice to him. Al-Shirbini tells us incidentally that 
in 1075 (1664/1665) he was on the road from the 
Nile (Sa'id) to al-Kosair (al-Koser) on the Red 
Sea (cf. the commentary on verse 13, ya dandij, 
Bulak, 1308, p. 152). 

Among his teachers he mentions Shihab al-Din 
Ahmad b. Ahmad b. Salama al-KalyubI (d. end 
of Shawwal 1069/1659) and Ahmad b, ‘All al- 
Sandubi, who is said to have engaged him to 
compose the poem and to write a commentary on 
it afterwards (cf. p. 215). 

In the first which is a kind of introduction, 
the author describes the fallah (peasants) of the 
Nile valley and gives anecdotes in which he 
records their coarse customs, speaks of their food 
which no man to any degree civilised can smell 
or touch, describes the marriage ceremony among 
them etc. The first part ends in an ur^ttza in 
literary language in which he sums up the various 
customs of the fallah which he has just described. 

The second part is a poem of 47 verses (and 
not 42 or 52) in the Egyptian dialect attributed 
to an imaginary Abu Shaduf in which each verse 
is followed by a full commentary in the classical 
language, spiced with facetious digressions some- 
times fairly long, anecdotes very often sarcastic, 
quotations in verse and prose of which those in 
the spoken language are more numerous than those 
in the literary language. 

Al-Shirblnl, a moralist in his own way and a 
highly educated man as well as a poet (cf. his 
Mutvashshah., p. 1 93), describes from careful observa- 
tion the customs, especially the bad ones, and par- 
ticularly the vices not only of the peasants of the 
Nile valley but of his contemporaries in the cities; 
his gauloiseries suggest a comparison with Brantome. 
His book has been lithographed in Cairo without 
indication of place and date and at Alexandria 
in 1289 and printed at Bulak in 1274 and 1308 
and Cairo in 1322. 

Bibliography. Van Dyck, Iktifa a l- 
kanu-., Cairo 1313, p. 294; Vollers in Z.Z>.A/.( 7 ., 
1887, xli. 370 ryy. ; Brockelmann, G.A.L.., ii- 
278; C. Nallino, V Arabo parlato in Egttto^ 
Milan 1913, p. 482. (M. Ben Cheneb) 

SHIRK falso ishrak., A.), association, especially 
associating a companion to God — honouring an- 
other besides God, polytheism. In the oldest 
suras of the Kur^’an, during the so-called first Mec- 
can period, the conceptions shirk and mushrikun 
do not occur. Muhammad was probably at first 
exclusively concerned with his own fate, being 
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completely under the ban of the imminent Last 
Judgment, and only with the increasing hostility 
on the part of the unbelievers did he begin to 
take an interest in them. In the latter parts of 
the Kur'an they are often mentioned, and regular 
disputations with the Mushrikun sometimes occur; 
in particular they are continually threatened with 
the Last Judgment; the mushrikun will then re- 
ceive their punishment (Sura, x.xviii. 62 sgq.). 
They think their idols will intercede for them with 
Allah, but these cannot do this (Sara, vi. 94; 
X. 19; XXX. 12; xxxix. 4 and 39): quite the con- 
trary, for they uill accuse their worshippers on 
the Last Day (Sura, xix. 84 sq.\ x. 29 sq.) and 
they will become fuel for hell with them (Sura, 
xxi. 98 sq.'). The mushrikun are not grateful to God 
for saving them from the perils of the sea (Sura, 
xxix. 65). The believers are to keep away from 
them and not to marry the mushrikat (Sura, ii. 
220) but they are not to revile the unbelievers 
but endure them unless the latter in their turn 
attack Allah (Sura, vi. 108). In the year 9, how- 
ever, Muhammad finally casts off the mushrikun 
(Sura, ix. 3, cf. however earlier Sura, xv. 94 sq.)-, 
the mushrikun are unclean (Sura, ix. 28). The 
believers are not to pray for them, even if they 
are their nearest relatives (Sura, ix. 1 14 sq.). 
Muhammad had already earlier expressly declared 
shirk to be the sin for which God has no for- 
giveness (Sura, vi. 51, 116; xxxi. 12) and rejected 
it as absurd (Sura, xxi. 22). 

This development is very similar to that of the 
conception of the kajir [q. v.] in the Kur'an. Kafir 
is the most usual term for the unbelievers, and 
comprises both mushrikun and the “people of a 
book”. Thus Sura xcii. 5, says “those who are un- 
believers, the possessors of a scripture as well as 
the^ servants of idols will dwell eternally in Hell- 
fire ’. The commentators on this passage differ 
in their views. Some hold the view that the 
people of a book are to be included among the 
mushrikun and that here we have the nan'ower 
term used first, and then the more comprehensive 
one. Other commentators have distinguished the 
people of a book from the idolators in the nar- 
rower sense and this corresponds to the use of 
the phr.ase which later became predominant. I!ut 
everywhere in the Kurban shirk is used in direct 
contrast to the profession of the oneness of God, 
which has been given its most pregnant expression 
in Sura cxii. (^Siirat al-Tazvhld or Surat al-Ikhlds) 
and according to one but rather artificial expla- 
nation, a definite variety of shirk is made im- 
possible by each single verse of this sura. 

In the Hadith literature, Shirk has usually 
the same meaning of “an external obscuring the 
belief in the oneness of God”. The mu^rikun 
are — as in the above mentioned Kur’anic pass- 
— ungrateful to God and say in their vain 
boasting^ “if w'e had not our dogs we would be 
robbed”, and so on. 

For the rest, the hostile feeling against the 
mushrikun in the period of the great conquests 
is reflected in the rest of the Hadith literature. 
Before the battle the mushrikun received the 
demand to adopt Islam ; on one occasion Mu- 
hammad even prays to God for right guidance 
for them \ on another he curses them and calls 
down fire on their houses and tombs, and wishes 
for subsidences and earthquakes. According to 
one hadith the believer very rarely falls before 


■ the shirk, and the Prophet says, full of confidence, 
' “Shirk 5 in my community more difficult to find 
i than a black seed on a hard rock in the darkest 
I night” — or he says to Abu Bakr, “I will tell 
! a word to thee, the utterance of which protects 
! thee against any shirk; O, God, I take refuge 
I with Thee, lest I wittingly give thee a companion, 
and beseech Thy pardon if I have done it un- 
i wittingly”. 

In the Fikh books, mushrik is the proper legal 
i term for unbeliever, although kafir is often also 
found. The unbeliever according to the Fikh is 
' in general regarded as an outlaw and of little 
value. Unbelievers, especially if hostile, can be 
killed without punishment, while on no account 
; can a believer be put to death for the sake of an 
unbeliever. On this point in general, cf. the article 
KAFIR and on special points djihad and DAR AT.- 
H.ARB for the laws of warfare, and the articles 
DHI.MM.A, KHARADT and DJI2VA for the constitutional 
law. On some points the unbelievers are allowed 
to make legal arrangements among themselves, as 
for example in the law of marriage: — Un- 
believers are at liberty to arrange the marriage 
of their children as they please; unbelievers can 
be witnesses at a marriage between believers ; 
unbelieving husband and wife must be divorced 
if one of the two adopts Islam. Law of In- 
heritance: — Bequests from one unbeliever to 
another, even of different religions are quite as 
valid as in the case when either the testator or 
; legatee is a Muslim; but in no case can anything 
I be bequeathed to an enemy unbeliever. The Kadi 
! has to prevent the appointment of an unbeliever 
! as executor to a will. On the law of slaves cf. 

I the articles 'abd and mukataba ; and the article 
' TAKlYA on the cases of urgent necessity in which 
I a believer is permitted to conceal his faith. 

1 The broadening of the Muslim outlook in the 
I wars of conquest had naturally quite early brought 
about a recognition of the fact that all mushrikun 
are not the same and are not to be treated alike. 
In the books on Milal toa-Xihal we find more 
or less full accounts of the different foreign re- 
ligious systems, which term includes also the phi- 
losophers, star-wor.shippers and atheists, and in 
the apologetic literature, we occasionally find 
systematic expositions of the various foreign re- 
ligions. Attempts are not wanting which explain 
psychologically the origin of idolatry. From such 
considerations the conception of shirk came to be 
divided into many varieties, with which we can- 
not deal here. But these researches had a practical 
legal significance insomuch as through them the 
oaths came to be formulated, by which members 
of strange religions were sworn, to get a binding 
promise from them, especially in the case of re- 
cognition of the authority of Muslim State. An 
interesting collection of such formulae for oaths 
for the Mamluk period is given by Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-A’-sha, xiii. 200 sqq. 

In the course of the dogmatic development 
of Islam the conception of shirk received a con- 
siderable extension through the circumstance that 
the adherents of many sects had no compunction 
about reproaching their Muslim opponents with 
shirk, as soon as they saw in them any obscuring 
of monotheism, although only in some particular 
respect specially emphasised by themselves, and 
in the later systematised dogmatic works, which, 
as a rule in connection with iawh'id, go into its 
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opposite shiik, one can trace in almost any sen- 
tence what sectarian view is referred to or refuted, 
and then trace the path by which the piesent 
formulation has come about. Shirk nowadays is no 
longer simply a term for the unbelief pievailing 
outside of Islam, but has become a reproach hurled 
by one Muslim against another inside of hslam. 

The Mu'tazilis, for example, called their op- 
ponents mushrikun in as much as they, by adopting 
eternal attributes of the Deity, postulated their 
existence as eternal existence beside God. The 
attributes rather, they say, do no exist for them- 
selves, but are inseparably one with God and not 
different from Him, and expressions like ‘‘God i.s 
all-knowing”, “God is mighty”, “God is living", 
simply mean “God is”. 

Quite in the same spirit, the Almohads, whose 
special programme was the tau'hld, accused their 
opponents of shirk, because they held the doctrine 
of the non-creation of the Kurban and their law- 
htd includes the demand to recognise its uncrea- 
tedness; only in this way is it possible to exclude 
the Kurban from being a second eternal being 
besides God. Mushrikun to them also are the 
anthropomorphists who make God possess physical 
human qualities and thus affect his tvahddmya. 
According to their strict view, they alone "are 
professors of the oneness of God {mtdahitidun) 
in the true sense, the whole of the rest of the 
Muslim world is jnus/iriktin to them and the 
Christians Ahl al-Kufr. (The Isma'iliya also were 
fond of calling themselves midahhidun but this 
was not a distinctive name for them; for them 
every one who associates another with his Imam, 
is like one who associates another with God or 
the Prophet, i. e. is unclean). 

The sliirk theory of the Wahhabis went to the 
greatest extreme. Their hostility is directed against 
sljirk w'hich in their view infects the whole of 
orthodox Islam in the form of the cult of pro- 
phets, saints, and tombs. Besides, there have not 
been wanting in orthodoxy and elsewhere (cf. e. g. 
Goldziher , Zahiriten^ p. l8g ; cf. Strolhmann , 
Ktiltus der Zaiditen^ p. 67 sq^ those who con- 
demn the cult of saints for reasons of ta-w/nd, 
and at bottom it is only tolerated as a concession 
to the overwhelming practice of the people. The 
Wahhabis also consider them.selves the only TniZa/i- 
hidun^ all other Muslims are mushrikun and they 
alone are called to the ihy^ al-siinna. The old 
sunna and the picture of the character of the 
Prophet and therefore the very heart of Islam has 
indeed been falsified by the worship of saints, i 
Therefore they attack the very holiest places of : 
Islam of the Sunnis and Shifts, because these in i 
their eyes are regular strongholds of idolatry. i 

According to the theorists of the WahhabLs, I 
they directed their opposition in detail against | 
I. shirk prophets and saints have no ] 

al-ghaib except when it is revealed to them by I 
God, who alone possesses it. It is shirk to credit j 
or ascribe knowledge to them or to soothsayers, j 
astrologers and interpreters of dreams. 2. shirk | 
ai-iasarruf is the assumption that any one except 1 
God has power. Whoever then regards a saint as , 
an intervener with God commits shirk, even if it I 
only, he thinks, serves to bring him nearer to | 
God. Any kind of intervention f^shafSa^ q. v.) is | 
therefore rejected on the authority of Sura xxxix. j 
45; the Prophet himself will only receive from | 
God permission to intervene on the Last Day and | 


not before. 


shirk al-'^ibada : the reverencing of 


I any created thing, the grave of the Prophet, the 
j tomb of a saint, by prostration, circumambulation, 
1 of money, vows, fasting, pilgrimage, men- 

! tioning the name of a saint, praying at his grave, 
j kissing certain stones, etc. 4. Shirk al-ada\ sii- 
j perstitious customs like istikhdta, belief in omens, 
I in good or bad days, etc., in personal names like 
, 'Abd al-N'abi, asking soothsayers for advice, etc. 
5. Shirk fi ' l-adab : swearing in the name of the 
Prophet, of '^Ali, of the Imams, or Pirs. 

I Shirk has a special meaning in Muslim ethics, 
j notably in al-Ghazalf. To the refined ethical con- 
science “every kind of worship of God which is 
' not absolutely disinterested” is shirk. Thus the 
I hypocritical practice of religion which is performed 
for the sake of reward, i. e. to gain the admiration 
\ or applause of men, is shirk, because it associates 
consideration for men with the thought of God. 
j Similarly arrogance and egoism are a kind of shirk. 

. Numerous grades of this shirk are further distin- 
guished, and it is called also shirk saghir or shirk 
asrhar in contrast to crude and obvious polytheism, 
shirk ’’azim ; the ethical value of an action is 
based on the degree of admixture or omission that 
clouds the pure intention, ikhlas [q. v.]. 

Just as the term ikhlas for the .Sufis now has 
the meaning “exclusive devotion to God”, so 
I shirk has for them come to have the meaning “being 
I prevented by something from exclusive devotion 
I to Him”. For example the mere illusion of the 
I soul (nafs) that it has something good in it and 
I has a certain worth is a secret idolatry {s&irk khafi). 

I It is the same with the assertion “I know God”, 

I because here we have an admission of the duality 
between the subject, which knows and the object 
of knowledge. For the .Sufi seeking union with 
the deity, difference of rites and religions loses 
all significance, and this does not exclude Islam, 
and the following bold saying is ascribed to Tilim- 
sanl, a pupil of Ibn 'Arahi, that “the Kur’an is 
absolute shirk; profession of oneness is found only 
in our (i, e. Sufi) speech” (Goldziher, Vorlesungen^ 

p. 171). 

B i b I i o gr a p hy : Goldziher, Vorlestingen^ 
index s. v.; Muh. A'la, Diet, of Techn. Terms., 
ii. 770 sqq.\ Fagnan, Additions., p. 88; Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns., i. 129 225, 

229; Weitbrecht-Stanton, The Teaching of the 
Qoran, index under Idolatry and Idols; Hamil- 
ton, Hiddya, index; Infidels; Abu Yusuf, Ait. 
al- K/i ariidi, Bulak, 1302, p. 73 J??., Il8 sqq.', 
II Mtthtasar o Sommario del diritto malechito 
di Halil ibn Eshdq ^ transl. Guidi-Santillana , 
index: guerra santa, kitabi; “-Corpus lurus” di 
Zaid ibn ^Ali., ed. Griffini, index: Musrik; al- 
Nafusi, Kandtir al-Khairdt, i. 227, 231, 252, 
289 ; Iloutsma, De Strjd over het Dogma in 
den Islam tot op el-Ash'ari., p. 16 sqq.'., Gold- 
ziher, Materialien zur Kenntnis der Almohaden- 
be-.oegung., Z. D. M. G., xli. 68 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam., s. V. Mushrik, Shirk, Wahhabi; R. 
Hartmann, al-QoshairVs Darstellung des Stifitums, 
p. 15 sqq., 59 and 77; H. Bauer, islamisehe 
Ethik, i. p. 45 sqq., 64 sqq., 68 sqq.', Ober- 

mann, Der Subjektivismns al-Ghazdlis, p. 

*54 ^ 263. (Wai.ther Bjorkman) 

(or Sh.arika; the former is according 
to al-Faiyumi, Alisbah and the more usual form in 
the Turkish legal language). .Shirka originally im- 
plied simply that a thing belonged to several 
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persons in common in such a way that each one 
had ownership in every smallest part of it in 
proportion to the share allotted to him. This idea 
seems to be a general Semitic one. It is found 
similarly in the Talmudic NmSPD*- cf. L. Auer- 
bach. Ohligationenrechi^ § 45. Like this con- 

ception ^irka was also later transferied to the 
different forms of trading companies. The jurists 
therefore understand primarily by shirka common 
property {^irkat al-amluk) which arises for 
example through inheiitance, gift or indissoluble 
combination. One joint owner can only deal with 
his share with the approval of the others; the 
second kind of shirka is the company which is 
based on contiact i. e. on offer and acceptance 
{dkif'kat aldifkud). 

The conditions for its foundation are ability to 
give and undertake a commission (zL'akUla) or 
money or goods representing it. The ^irka is a 
trading company* the profits are divided either 
into equal parts or in proportion to the shares. 
The relation of companies to one another is a 
relation of confidence {ainana). The company is 
dissolved (i) by the declaration of the wish of a 
member (renuntiatio), (2) by secession from Islam 
or departure into the Dar al-Harb (cf. capitis 
diminutio) and (3) through death or menial disease 
(cf. Dig. 17, 2, 4; 17, 2, 63. 10: Basil., xii. i, 4)- 
The heir can only continue the company through 
a new contract of association (cf. Dig. 17, 2, 35, 
36, 37 = Basil., xii. i, 35, 36, 37). 

The Hanafis know four kinds of companies: 
(1) ^irkit al-Mufawada. when the shareholders 
aie equal in respect of capital, right to disposal, 
shares in profit and loss, if every shareholder is 
not only “authorised agent” of the others but is 
also “surety” for them. Mufawada with slaves and 
unbelievers is not permitted. The Malikis do not 
recognise this form ; by mufawada they understand 
a company in which the shareholders aie only 
general agents for each other; profit and loss are 
divided among them in proportion to the amount 
of their shares. (2) Shirkat capital and 

profits in indefinite shares ; the quota of profit 
may be greater than the quota of capital in re- 
compense for the work of management. Each 
member is responsible for his own transactions 
only and has only the right to demand from the 
other shareholdeis their share. This corresponds 
to what the Malikis call mufawada, \vhile by ’^inan 
they mean a company in which the right of the 
shareholders to dispose of the capital is limited. 
( 3 ) Rifkat al-Sana^f (or SA- al-Abdan or al- 
Takcibbtii') when artisans combine on a common 
task. All the members are bound to carry out the 
work. Even if only one works, the others yet 
have a share in the profits. Among the Malikis 
however illness of some duration makes their con- 
tract invalid. (4) Shirkat al- WudjTih (or Sh, al- 
Hhimam or al-Mafalis) only permitted among 
the Hanafis. The members w'ork without capital 
and sell on credit. 

The Shafi'is only recognise the Sh. aldlnan 
but they only allow this company in the case of 
indissolubly combined things (e.g. money, cereals) 
and allow the distribution of profit and loss only 
in proportion to the shares in the compai^. 
Historically it is probable that this Inan 

is the older form; there is evidence of it in the 
pagan period from the poet al-Nabigha al-Dja di. 
On the other hand the 5 ^. al-AIuf azvada (societas 


quaestus) seems to have been taken over from 
Koman-Byzaiitine law. It is vigorously condemned 
by al-Shafi~i {Umm^ iv. 206) and disowned by 
Abu Hanifa also; on the other hand it is re- 
cognised by Ibn Abi Laila, al-Shaihanr, and Abu 
Yusuf. Sufyan al-Thawr! (in SarakhsI, Mabsiit^ 
xi. 153) is unique in making even a legacy to one 
of the shareholders become the property of the 
company (lucrum ex foituna) which suggests the 
societas omnium bonorum (cf. Dig. 17, 2, 3, i; 
Basil., xii. I, 3, i). The classification and doctrine 
of the Hanafis have been bodily adopted in the 
Turkish civil law art. 1045, 1060 sqq.'^ 

1329 sqq.). 

On the other forms of companies see the 
separate articles; mudaraba, muzara^a, ml'sakat. 

B ibliogr .ipliv. The pertinent sections in 
the Kikh-book. especially : al-Kasani, K. Bada'i'^ 
al-SanaU^^ Cairo igto, vi. 56—79; Khalil, 
Muyitasar^ transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, 
ii. 361 — 373; ed. Sachau, Muh. Recht^ Berlin 
1897, p. 415 — 420; V- Tornauw, RlosUni. Rcchi, 
Leipzig 1S55, p. 115—118; Querry, Droit 
musuBnczfu Paris 1S71, i. 496 — 5 * 23 * 

(^Heffentxg) 

SHIRKUH, Abu ’l-Hariih Asad al-DIn, son 
of Shadhi, and brother of Aiyub b. Shadhi, the 
father of Saladin. At first a general of Nur al-Dln, 
prince of Aleppo and of Damascus, he became 
vizier of the last Fatimid Caliph al-LAdid, and in the 
last capacity bore the honorary title of Malik Mansur. 

We first meet with Shirkuh at Takrit, where 
his brother Aiyub was governor in the name of 
the 'Abbasid Caliph, and it was after a murder 
committed by Shirkuh that the whole family had 
to abandon the town, and offer its services to the 
prince of Aleppo, ZankI, who accepted them. 
Shirkr.h remained at the court of the son of Zanki, 
Nar al-DTn Mahmud, and at his command, went 
to take Damascus which his brother Aiyub was 
defending in the name of the Burid princes. The 
matter was arranged without a blow being struck; 
Aiyub kept Damascus, but on behalf of Nur al- 
Din who gave the territory of Hims to Shiikuh 
as an appanage. Such was the origin of the Aiyubid 
principality of Him;, which later passed to his 
descendants. 

When in the year 55S (1163) Nur al-Din was 
asked by Shawar [q. v.] to assist him in gaining 
the vizierate, Shirkuh was put at the head of the 
Svrian expeditionary force. With an army very 
inferior in number to the forces gathered by the 
vizier Dirgham, ^awar and ^Irkuh obtained a 
brilliant victory near Tell Basta. Whatever may 
have been at first the designs of Shirkuh with 
respect to Shawar, this battle marks an ^mportant 
point in the relations of the two men ; Shirkuh seemed 
afraid of the spirit of intrigue which animated 
Shawar. The assurance, verified in the result, 
which was given by Shawar that he had means 
of information m the army of Dirgham was dis- 
turbing. With the installation of Shawar in the 
vizierate the quarrel broke out openly ; Shirkuh 
was unwilling to quit Egypt before the execution 
of the agreement concluded with Nur al-Din. 
Fighting resulted on several occasions and the 
different encounters which took place in the suburbs 
of Cairo, went against Shawar, who appealed for 
help to the Franks. Shirkuh, besieged in Bilbais, 
had to capitulate. Before the end of the year 559 
(Nov. 1164) he returned to Damascus. 
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In the year 562 (1167) Shirkuh again invaded 
Egypt to fight Shawar for a second time ; the latter 
was still allied with the Franks. He won the 
battle of Babain, which had been forced upon him 
by his adversaries. This very bloody victory did 
not lead to any final decision. Shirkuh found a 
base at Alexandria which he occupied with ease 
and where he installed his nephew Saladin as 
governor. This whole effort jjroved useless, because 
Shawar suceeded in recapturing the town after a 
long siege and brought about the departure of 
Shirkuh. 

He had to be recalled two years later by the 
Caliph al-'Adid wdien the Franks besieged Cairo; 
the third invasion was to prove decisive. After 
the departure of the Franks, Shirkuh threw in his 
lot with Egypt and refused to yield to the pressing 
appeals of NQr al-Din, who was unwilling to be 
deprived of his services. After the assassination 
of Shawar, he accepted the office of vizier to the 
caliph al-'Adid, but it is not known if in his 
heart he was considering a dynasty of his own. The 
contrary can be believed, and it may be supposed 
that the idea of it came to Kur al-Din, who 
determined to strike a double blow', to bring back 
his officers to his allegiance and whilst bringing 
them back to the Sunna, to reign in Egypt, which 
he would annex to his Syrian kingdom. Because 
of his relationship with Saladin, the question ought 
to be raised in an article on ^irktih but there is 
nothing to indicate a definite attitude on the part 
of the latter. 

His attainment of power coincided with a rising 
of the populace of Cairo, who pillaged even the 
offices of the vizierate. Shirkuh, who according to 
the account of William of Tyre was “vielz, patiz 
de cors et mout gras” joined his nephew Saladin. 
Historians praise his ability; although a Sunni, he 
wisely allowed the Egyptians, to remain faithful 
to their own religious opinions. His power was, 
moreover, of too short a duration to give a new- 
political system to the Empire. Shirkuh died very 
suddenly after being vizier for a little more than 
two months, on the 22 Djumada II, 564 (March 23, 
1169). He died, the victim of his violent appetite, 
which was the cause of frequent indigestion accom- 
panied by suffocation; as is generally the case in 
the East, poison was also spoken of. In accordance 
with his expressed desire his remains were trans- 
ported to Medina, but not until sixteen years later. 

His successors included a certain number of 
Mamluks, who were known at the beginning of 
the Aiyubid regime under the name of Asadiya. 
The same nisba was used to name the madrasas 
which he had built at Aleppo and at Damascus. 

Bibliography. Cf. the article aiyUbids, 
and also shawar : Abu Shama, i. 8, 10, 15, 
46—48, 55, 58, 67, Si, 96, 107— 109, 120, 
122— 124, 129—132, 137, 14J— 147, 154—162, 
166 — 174, 178, 180, 210 — 211; ii. 67, 218; 
Ibn Shihna, Ta'riM Halab^ p. 112, 1 19; Kamal 
al-Din, Hist. transl. Blochet, p. 230 j 

Derenbourg, ^Oumdra., ii., Fr. part., index, p. 
396; Ibn Khailikan, ed. Bulak, i. 284 — 285, ii. 
5025 Yakut, Irshad.^ ed. Margoliouth, ii. 247; 
Kalkashaudi, Subh al-ash'a iv., p. II2, x. 6, 
80 — 90 *, Gaudefroy-Demorabynes, La Syrie., p. 
765 Makrizi, Kkitat^ ii. 343; Abu 'I-Mahasin, 
Ntidjum.^ ed. Popper, iii. 56 ; 'All Pasha, Khitat 
d^aatda.^ i. 19; von Kremer in S.B.A.K, JVien.^ 
1850, iv. 305, 308; Sauvaire, Descr. de Damas^ 


y.A. 1894, i. 304, 387—388, 451, 474; ii. 

492; Ilelbig, Al-Qudi al-Fadil.^ p. 55 — 56, 

(G. Wiet) 

SHIRWAN, also written Shirwan and Shaiwan 
(e.g. in Yakut, lii. 282, 7, according to al-Sam‘ani, 
ed. Margoliouth, f. 333 u), a district on the 
western shore ot the Caspian Sea, east 
of the Kura, originally a part of the ancient Al- 
bania or the Arran [q. v.] of the early middle ages. 
According to Istakhri, p. 192 = Yakut, iii. 317 ig, 
the road from Bardha'a [q. v.] led via Shirwan 
and Shamakhiya (in Yakut : Shamakhl) to Derbend 
[q. v.]. The distance between Shamakhiya and 
“SharwSn”, according to Istakhri, was three days' 
journey: in some MSS. and in Yakut we have 
“Shaberan"’ for ‘•■Sharwan” ; in the anonymous 
HudUd al-'Alam.. f. 33'*, Shaberan (there written 
Shavveran) is described as the capital {kasyiba) of 
Shirwan. This road as well as the towns on it did 
not lose their importance until the Transcaucasian 
railway had been built. Shaberan is still mentioned 
as a town as late as 157S in the report of Turkish 
conquests of that year (v. Hammer, G. 0 . A’., ii. 
485). In the seventeenth century a new town 
Kuba or Kuba appears as the capital of the IHian 
of this region, about fifteen miles N. \V. of Sha- 
beran; by 1770 Gmelin only found “miserable” 
ruins in Shaberan of the old, now completely de- 
serted town (S. G. Gmelin, Reise durch Russland 
zur Untersuchung der drey Naiurrliche., iii. 36); 
its importance as a trade centre had passed to Kuba. 
As late as 1851, the governor of Derbend, Wo- 
rontsow, travelled to Tiflis via Kuba, Shemakha and 
Gandja {Arkhiv Knyazya Worontsowa., xl. 405)' 

Shamakhl, Russian Shemalffia, the later capital 
of ^Irwan, is said to have been founded in the 
Muslim period and to have taken its name (Bala- 
dhurl, p. 210) from Shammakh b. Shudia', king of 
Shirwan, during the governorship of Sa'id b. Salm 
(the contemporary of the Caliph Harun al-Rajhld, 
cf. Ya'kubi, TaVlM, ii. 517 and al-Tabari, 

hi. 6481. As the territory of the Shirwanshah (see 
below) Shirwan included the lands from the Kura 
to Derbend; the same frontiers are given in the 
Mongol period for Shirwan (in Hamd Allah Kaz- 
wlnl, Nuzhat al-Kulnb.^ ed. Le Strange, p. 92, 7)- 
The capital Shemakha was then as later of im- 
portance, especially as a centre of silk manufacture 
and of the silk trade. 

After the abolition of the Shirwanshahs by the 
Safawls, Shirwan formed a province of Persia and 
was usually governed by a Khan, who is often 
called Beylerbey or Emir al-Umarak The inhabi- 
tants several times rebelled against the Shl'i dynasty 
and as Sunnis appealed for help to the Sultan ot 
Turkey. With other Caucasian lands Shirwan was 
taken by the Turks in 1578, held after a series 
of battles with varying results, and finally ceded 
to the Sultan by the peace of 1 590. Under Tur- 
kish rule ShIrwSn was divided into fourteen sandjaks; 
it included Shaki in the north-west and Baku in 
the south-east, i. e. practically the whole of me- 
diaeval Shirwan. Derbend, which had long been 
separated from ^Irwan, formed a separate gover- 
norship. Persian rule was not definitive restored 
till 1607. In the seventeenth century, Kuba and 
Salyan were given as a separate principality to 
the Kaitak, who had migrated southwards (cf. i., 
p. 989 sqP). In 1722 the Khan of Kuba, Husain 
'All, submitted to Peter the Great and was con- 
firmed in his dignity. By the treaty between Russia 
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and Turkey of the year 1724, the coast terri- 
tory with Baku, now occupied by the Russians, 
wa; for the first time politically separated fioro 
the rest of Shirwan, which was left to the Turks 
with Shemakha as capital. This division was re- 
tained as regards administration even after both 
parts weie reunited to I’ersia. By the treaties of 
1732 the coast lands north of Kura still remained 
to the Russians and the other parts of .Shirwan and 
Daghestan to the Turks ; it was only after Xadir Shah 
had taken their conquests from the Turks by force 
of arms (capture of ^emakha, Oct. 22, 1734) that 
the coast lands were ceded to him voluntarily by 
the Russians (treaty of Gandja, March 10/21,1735). 
After the death of X'adir Shah, Persian rule could 
no longer be enforced in these regions; several 
independent principalities arose: the name Shirwan 
was now limited to the territory of the Khan of 
Shemakha, which was later under Russian rule 
divided into three administrative districts (Shemakha, 
Gokcai and Djawad). Path ‘.Mi Khan of Kuba 
(1758 — 1789) succeeded in bringing Derbend as 
well as Shemakha under his sway, so that, as 
Dorn observes, “a true Shirwanshah arose in him”. 
During the last years of his reign, path '".Ali 
Haltered himself with the idea of bringing Persia 
Itself under his sway and ascending the throne of 
the rulers of IrSn. When the Kadjars had succeeded 
in restoring the unity of Persia, the sons of the 
Klian were no more able to maintain their in- 
dependence than the other Caucasian chiefs and 
had to choose between Russia and Persia. General 
Zubow, who had been despatched by Catherine 11 , 
had already reached the Kura below Djawad (1796) 
when he and his army were recalled by the Em- 
peror Paul. The l^ 5 n of Shirwan (Shemakha), 
•Mustafa, who had already entered into negotiations 
with Zubow, submitted to the Russians in 1805, ! 
"ho occupied Derbend and Bakn next year (1806), 
but soon afterwards he made oveititres to the 
Beisians and sought help from them. By the peace 
of Gulistan (October 12/24, 1S13), Persia gave 
up all claim to Derbend, Kuba, Shirwan and B.dku. 
A’evertheless Mustafa continued to have secret 
dealings with Persia. It was not till 1820 that 
his territory was occupied by Russian troops; the 
Khan fled to Persia and Shemakha was incorporated 
in Russian territory. The outbreak of hostilities 
ngain in 1826 was taken advantage of by Mustafa 
and by an earlier Khan of Baku, Husain, for an 
attempt to stir up their subjects against Russia, 
hut without success. Since 1840 the former ter- 
ritory of the Khan of Shirwan has been united 
with Kuba and Baku to form one administrative 
urea (at first the “Caspian territory”; from 1846 
the “government of Shemakha”; from 1859, after 
the destruction of Shemakha by one of the earth- 
quakes frequent there, the “government of Baku”). 
At present the ancient Shirwan forms a part ot 
the Soviet republic of Arlharbaidjan with the ca- 
pital Baku ; the division into “governments” is 
abolished, but that into “circles” retained. The 
old capital of Shirwan. as late as the middle of 
the nineteenth century, had a larger population 
than Baku; according to Ritter’s Giogratisch-Sla- 
tisthches Lexicon^^ 1864 — 1865, Shemakha had 
21,550 and Baku 10,600 inhabitants. In the eighties 
the relationship was reversed (E. W’eidenbaum, 
l^utevoditel' po KawkaM, Tiflis 1888, p. 342 
and 396: Baku 45,679, Shemakha 28,545); She- 
nia^a is now quite a small town compared with 


Baku (1917: Baku 231,000; Shemakha 27,800). 

Bibliography. See especially B. Dorn, 
Geschichte Shir-xans unter den Statthaltern tind 
Chanen von ipjS — 1S20 (Beitrdge znr GeschichU 
der kankasischen Lander und Vidker., ii. Mem. 
de I'Acad..^ etc., Ser. 6, Sciences politiques.^ etc., 
V. 317 — 433). (\V. E.xrthold) 

SHIRWANSHAH. a title of the rulers of 
Shirwan, probably dating from the pre-Muhammadan 
period (Baladhurl, p. 196 infra'). In the history 
of the conquest this ruler is called simply king 
{rnalik') or lord {sahib) of Shirwan (ibid., 204 and 
209). Yazid b. Usaid al-Sulami, governor of .Ar- 
menia under the Caliph Mansur, took possession 
of the naphtha-wells {naffata) and saltworks of 
Shirwan {malldlidt)-. the eastern part of the land 
was therefore at that date of greater importance 
than the western (cf. what is said above on Sha- 
berau as the capital of Shirwan). The title Shir- 
wanshah is said to have been afterwards assumed 
by the descendants of the Arab governor Vazid 
b. Mazyad al-Shaibanl. Yazid himself died in 1 85 
(801 — S02); when and why his descendants moved 
their residence to Shirwan is not known; according 
to a later source (Shahrizade, Main al-Tan'drikh., 
written in H73 [1759I. quoted in Dorn, Schir-wan- 
schahe., p. 544, cf. now Brockelmann, ii. 429) one 
of them, Haitham b. JCjialid, declared himself in- 
dependent during the troubles that followed the 
death of the Caliph Mutawwakil in 247 (861) 
I and assumed the title of Shirwanshah. His dynasty 
i (usually called Mazyadid) is said by the same source 
1 to have ruled till 460 (1067/1068). Contrary to 
i this, Mas'iidl {MurudJ., ii. 69) says that in his 
lime, i. e. shortly before 332 (943 — 944) after the 
death of the Shirwanshah ‘Ali b. Haitham, the 
Iranshah (according to Marquart, p. 1 19, 

this is the reading, i. e. “lord of Arran in the 
I naiiow sense”; the manuscripts usually have Ll- 
ranshah) Muhammad b. Yazid, a descendant of the 
SSsanids, seized the land of gjiirwan and assumed 
the title of Shirwanshah ; he is said to have also held 
Derbend {MurndJ-, >>. 5) and thus united the whole 
of the ancient .\lliania into a political unit once more. 
Contrary to what was stated above, i., p. 460 sq. 
that Mas'udt's statements are confirmed by no 
other source, we can now quote the HudTid al- 
’■Alani (written in 372 = 982 — 983); D 33 ‘*i "tt" 
cording to which the thiee lands Shirwan, Khursan 
and Iran were at that time under the rule of one 
sovereign who had the titles of Shirwanshah 
Khursanshah (in Baladiurl, p. 196 infra, called 
Iljursanshah, as king of the Lakz, i. e^ of the 
I.esgians, cf. above i., p. 887 sq.) and Iranshah, 
His capital was the camp of his armies 
I farsakh from Shamakhi. The dynasty of the 
Kesranids was probably founded by Muhammad 
b. Yazid (Banu Kesran) and the centre of the 
principality transferred to Shamakhi, which later 
always appears as the capital of the Shirwansliah. 
The rule of this house was perhaps interrupted 
for a short time by the Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Azdi mentioned as Shirwanshah by Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 250, 8 and 254, 12); in no other literary 
sources is this name mentioned, but it is found 
on undated coins which from the epigraphy must 
belong to the fourth (tenth) century. 

The next historical references to the Kesranids 
refer to their relations with the Seldjuk Sultans 
(Houtsnia, Recttcil des textes relatifs a. Chistoire 
des Seldjoticides^ ii. 139 sqq.) In the reign of 
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Malikshah (465 — 485 = 1072 — 1092) Fariburz is : 
mentioned as king, lord of Shirwan (al-Malik 
Sahid S/iartvan)^ and we still have coins struck 
by him. When Malikshah was in Arian, Fanbuiz ! 
after some resistance paid homage to him and ' 
pledged himself to pay a tribute of 70.000 dinars; ' 
by later negotiations this tribute was reduced to 
40,000 dinars (the tribute which the above-mentioned 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azdl had to pay the ruler , 
of Adharbaidjan Marzban b. Muhammad b. Musahr 
was a million dirhams). Under Sultan Mahmud 1 
(511 — 525 = 1118 — 1131) Shirwan was occupied; 
by the Sultan’s troops; the Sultan was asked by i 
the leaders to come there himself; after his arrival 
the Shirwanshah (his name is not known) went 
to him and hoped to obtain justice from him but 
was imprisoned. The people of Shirwan with 
whom the prince was very popular tried to pro- : 
cure his release, but without success. This state ; 
of affairs encouraged the Georgians to invade j 
Shirwan but they were driven out by Mahmud. • 
The population suffered very much from the oc- j 
cupation of their country and these events became I 
known as the “devastation” (iakhrib) of Shli wan. | 
The campaign took place in the first and last * 
years of office of the vizier Shams al-Mulk, who ; 
was put to death by the Sultan’s orders in RabF I, I 
517 (April 29 — May 28, 1123) in Bailalvan (pro- , 
bably on the way back to Persia from Shirwan). | 

The same campaign appears in quite another j 
light in Ibn al-Athlr, x. 433 sq. (cf. above i., p. 943). | 
The campaign is said to have been caused by the 1 
invasions of the Georgians and the complaints of 
the people, especially of the town of Derbend. 
Soon after the arrival of the Sultan in ShamakhI 
a large Georgian army appeared before the town, 
which terrified the Sultan ; soon afterwards however 
a quarrel broke out between the Georgians and 
their allies, the Kipcak, as a result of which the 
enemy had to retire “as if defeated” {ihibha 
' l-mufihazitnin\ they had therefore not actually 
been defeated). The Sultan remained for some time 
in Shirwan and returned in Djumada II, 517 
(July 27 — Aug. 24, 1123) to Hamadan. 

Neither the Muslim nor the Georgian sources 
(in Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, i. 368) nor 
the coins give us definite information regarding 
the name of the Shirwanshah concerned. According 
to Fariburz, the name of his son Manucahr still 
appears on the coins under the Caliph Mustazhir, 
i. e. before 512 (1118); the next ruler Afridun, 
probably a brother of his predecessor (no coins 
of his are known), is said by Georgian sources to 
have fallen about U20 in a war between Shirwan 
and Derbend; he is referred to as a “martyr” 
{shahia') by the poet Khakanl. His son Manucahr II 
was according to his coins a contemporary of the 
Caliph Muktafi (530 — 555 = 1 136— 1 160) and is 
said by Khakanl (in KhanTkow, Mel. Asiat., iii. 
122) to have reigned for thirty years, so that he 
cannot have been dethroned in 5*7 (**23). 

The dynasty’s greatest period was under Manu- 
cahr II and his successors. Manucahr took the 
title not only of Shirwanshah but also “Great 
Khakan” { Kh akand Kabir)'^ from this title is taken 
the takhallus of his panegyrist Khakanl. But the 
Shirwanshah continues to appear on his coins 
simply as a vassal of the Seldjuk of the ‘^Irak; it 
is only after the death of the last of this dynasty 
(Toghrul b. Arslan, d. 590 = 1194) that we find 
on coins and inscriptions only the name of the 


Caliph as suzerain mentioned in addition to the 
name of the ^Irwanshah (usually with high-sounding 
titles), ^irwan at that time was actually com- 
pletely dependent on the Georgian kings, who 
took the title Shlrwan'diah themselves. Matiimonial 
alliances were several times concluded between 
the Kesrauids and the Georgian royal house. The 
son and successor of Manucahr II, Akhsitan. no 
doubt owed to his powerful relative, ally and 
suzerain, king Georgius III, his victory over a 
Russian fleet at Baku and the reconquest of Shir- 
wan and Derbend [q. v.]. On the other hand the 
lands of Shakki, Kabala and Mukan, were later 
taken from the Shirwanshah by the Georgians 
(Nasawl, Slrai Sultan Dj aial al'D'in, ed. Houdas, 
p. 146 and 174). Political conditions in the hrst 
half of the xiiiffi century are not quite clear; 
neither the Shirwanshah Rashid mentioned by Ibn 
al-Athlr under the year 619 (xii. 264 sql) nor the 
Shirwanshah Afridun b. Fariburz mentioned by 
Nasawl (p. 175), under 622 a. h., are known from 
coins; in place of the.se we find on coins as con- 
temporary of the Caliph Nasir (575-622 = 1180- 
1225) Fariburz b. Afiidun b. Manucahr, and fol- 
lowing him under the same Caliph Farru^zad 
b. Manucahr and Garshasp b. Farrukhzad. In 
contradiction to the above accounts Nasawl says 
that the Shirwanshah paid Sultan Malikshah a 
tribute of 100,000 dinars; the Kh^arizmshah Dja- 
ial al-Dln therefore demanded the same sum from 
the Shirwanshah when he appeared m Adharbai- 
djan. According to Nasawl, the reply given him 
w'as that conditions w'ere no longer the same as 
before, as a large part of the country was now 
in the possession of the Georgians. It w’as agreed 
to pay 50,000 dinars, but even of this 20,000 
were remitted. Shortly before the Khwarizm§hah 
had driven the officers of the Shirwanshah out of 
the land of GushiaspI at the junction of the Kura 
and Aras and farmed out this territory for 200,000 
dinars; on the other hand he restored to prince 
Sultan-Shah. Mukan, which had been ceded by 
his father to the Georgians (on the occassion of 
the marriage of the prince with a Georgian prin- 
cess, daughter of Queen Rusudan, 1223 — *247). 
After the subjection of Shirwan by the Mongols, 
coins were struck in the name of the Mongol 
Great Khan ; the name of the Shlrwan^ah also 
appears, but without a title. Under the rule of 
the Jlkhans [q. v.] no coins were struck in Shii- 
wan; the country belonged sometimes to their 
empire and sometimes to that of the Golden 
Horde; as a province in the empire of the Ilkhans 
Shirwan brought the state treasury 1 1 tumans (the 
tuman was io,ooo dinars) and 3,000 dinars (the 
dinar was not now a gold coin but a silver coin 
of 3, later 2 mithkal’s ; cf. W. Barthold, Persids- 
kaya nadpis na sPen^e Aniyskoi mecett Manuce^ St. 
Petersburg 1911, p. ig sq.\ GushtaspI had re- 
mained separate and paid 118,500 dinars. The 
Kesranid dynasty remained in existence; under the 
successors of thellkhans, the ShlrwSn^ah Kai Kubad 
and his son Kawus were again able to pHy 
part of independent rulers (their coins were ano- 
nymous like the coins of several dynasties of this 
period); but soon afterwards Kawus had to submit 
to the ^alairids [q. v.] and strike coins in their 
name. Kawus is said to have died according to Fasih 
(in Dorn, p. 560) in 774 (1372 — 1373); his son 
Hushang was murdered by his subjects after reigning 
ten years and with his death the dynasty of the 
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Ke^ianids came to an end. The rule passed lo a 
remote connection of the dynasty, ^ail^ Ibrahim 
(1382 — 1417) of Derbend; in 1386 he had to 
submit to Timur, after whose death he reijjned 
as an independent ruler. The lon^ icign of his 
succe'Sor Khalil Allah (1417 — 1462) and Farrukh 
Vasar (1462 — 1501) was a period of peace and 
j>rObpenty for Shirwan. (Ireat buildings arose in 
Shamakh! and Baku. Fariukh Yasar was defeated 
and killed by Shah Isma'il, the founder of the 
modern kingdom of Persia. After this there reigned 
as vassals of the Persian Shahs, Ibiahim II 
('1502—1524), Khalil Allah (1524 — 1536), and 
^ahrul^ (*536 — 1538), after whom Shirwan was 
incorporated into Persia. A son of Khalil Allah II, 
Burhan 'Ali Sultan and his sun .^bu Bakr aflei- 
wards made an attempt to regain this kingdom 
with Turkish help, but without any lasting success. 

Bibliography'. B. Dorn, Beittage zur Ge- 
schichte der kaukasischen Lander jind Volker 
aus viorgenldndischen QncUen. I Versuch einer 
Geschichte der Schirivanschahe i^Memoires de 
V Acadhnie eic., VI sBie. Sciences polit. elc.y LVy 
J2S — 602). — E. A. Pakhomow, A^tafkiy knrs 
istorii Azerbaidza?ia s priloz. ekskitrsa po istorii 
ihirxvan^cikhervy XI — X/V-y Baku 1923. The 
relerences to coins are taken from this work 
and information given me personally by the 
author. British Museum Cat. Oriental Coins, 
X., p. clx. (W. Barthold) 

SHITH (Hebr. Seth, the third son of 

Adam and Eve {Gen.^ iv, 25, 26 and v. 3 — S) 
was born when his father was 130 years of age, 
hve years after the murder of Abel. When Adam 
died, he made him his heir and executor of his 
will He taught him the hours of the day and of 
the night, told him of the Flood to come and 
taught him to worship the divinity in retirement 
at each hour of the day. 

It is to him that we trace the genealogy of 
mankind, since Abel did not leave any heirs and 
Cain s heirs were lost in the Flood. It is said 
that he lived at Mecca performing the rites of 
pilgrimage until his death ; that he collected the 
leaves revealed to Adam and to himself (numbering 
fifty) and regulated his conduct by them; that he 
I>ullt the Ka^^ba of stone and clay On his death 
he left as his successor his son Anush (Enoch); 
he was buried beside his parents in the cavern 
of Mount Abu-Kubais; he had attained the age 
of 912 years. According to Ibn Ishalj; he married 
his sister Hazura. 

Later Traditions. Adam having fallen ill, 
desired to have olives and oil from Paradise; he 
sent Shi^ to Mount Sinai to ask God for them, 
and God told him to hold out his wooden bowl; 
it was filled in a moment, with ^^hat his father 
had asked for, and he rubbed his body with 
the oil, ate a few olives and was cured. Adam 
was beardless ; Shlth was the first to have a 
beard. He is also called the first uriyd (a Syriac 
word signifying “teacher” [cf. Hebr. dr “light, 
teaching”]). He w'as exactly like his father physic- 
ally as well as morally. He was the favourite 
child. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Syria, where one tradition says that he was born. 
From his time man was divided into tv\o cate- 
gories; those who obeyed him and the others who 
followed the children of Cain. As a result of his 
counsels, a few of the latter entered into the right 
path, but the others persisted in their rebellion 
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Maxims which are said to have been left by him 
are quoted (Mirkhond, Rawdat ai’Safd.y Bombay 
1271, i. 12 sqq.). 

Tabari, Annales., writes Shatb and Shath (i. 153) 
and says that Shith is a Syriac form (surydm). 
The name signifies “in place of, gift (of God)” 
because he was given in place of Abel ( iv. 26). 

ALMukanna’ [q. v.] holds that the spirit of God 
was transferred from Adam to Seth (Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Makdisi. livre de la Creation., vi. 96). 
This idea comes from a Gnostic sect, the Sethites 
who were found in Egypt from the fourth century, 
and who possessed a '^Paraphrase cf Setlif to 
be more precise, seven books by this patriarch 
and seven otheis by his children, whom they 
called the “Strangeis” (Epiphanes, Haer.^ xxxix. 5). 
The Gnostics possessed the books of Jaldabaolh, 
the Demiurge, attributed to Seth (Epiphanes. op. 
fit.., xxvi. 8). The Sabi'un of Harran had seveial 
writings attributed to Seth, and the latter was 
associated with Adam by the Manichaeans (Prosper 
Alfaric, Les Eciitures manichecnnes.^ Paiis 19^8, 
p 6, 9, 10). Seth is always associated with Adam 
by the Dnizes (Philipp Wolff, Drtisen.^ Leipzig 

1845, p. 151, 193, 372 -f??-)- 

Bibliography. Tabari, Aiinalis, i. 152 — 
168, 1122, 1123; Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, ed. 
Tornberg, i. 35, 39 ; Tha‘aUbI, '■Ara's al- 
Mudjalis^ ed. lilh. 1277, p. 42. 

(Cl. Huart) 

SHiZ. the name of a very old Persian 
fire-temple, a place or district S. E of Take 
I Crmiya in Adharliaidjan , said to be the native 
place of Zoroaster According to .\. V. \V. Jackson 
the name is said to be derived from the Avestan 
name of Lake Urmiya, Caeiasta; according to 
Yakut it is an Arabic corruption of Diazn or 
Gazn i. e. Kanzaka or Gazaca of the classical 
writers or Gandjok of the Pehlevi te.xts. The older 
geographers consider the two names distinct. A 
compaiison of the description given by Yakut from 
Mis'ar b. Muhalhil (about 940) with the ruins 
which are now called Siilaiman shows the 

two places to be identical. According to MisW 
the town lay among hills in which gold, quick- 
silver, lead, silver, arsenic and amethyst were 
found. Within the walled town was a pond of 
unfathomable depth, the water of which turned 
everything to stone. 4 here was also a large ancient 
fire-temple there, which was held in great honour 
from which all the sacred fires in Persia were lit. 
The fire had alteady burned 700 years without 
leaving ashes. The Persian kings used to bestow 
gifts on the temple, so that it collected vast 
treasures. Mis'ar b. Muh.ilhil went there specially 
to find hidden treasure. H. Rawlinsun’s photo- 
graphs of Takht-i Sulaiman show the pond in the 
centre of the walls and the ruins of the temple. 

Bibliography. Ibn lOiordadhbeh, B.G.A., 
vi. 1 19 : aTHamadhani. Kitab ai-Buidan., B. G. A., 
v. 2S6; al-MasTidi, MuruJJ., iv. 74 sqq.\ Yakut, 
MtfJjam^ iii. 353 m-'i ul-Kazwml, ^AJja^ib al- 
Makhiukat, ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 267; H. Raw- 
linson, Notes on a journey etc., J. R. G. 5 ., x. 
1-158; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, 
p. 367; Noldeke, Tabari, p. 102; Jackson, 
Zoroaster, p. 195 ^ 11 -i Persia past and 

presents p. 126 — 143* (J* Ruska) 

SHORFAT This is the dialectic plural form 
used throughout the Maghrib in place of the 
classical shurafip-, the singular is shrif (class. 
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^an/\ q.v.). Morocco is the country of the Muslim 
world in which are found the lart^est number, 
in proportion to the number of inhabitant-', of 
authentic ^arifs or those regardin'^ themselves as 
such. Their groups have played a considerable 
political and social role in the country since the 
end of the middle ages; two of them m succession 
succeeded to the old Berber dynasties, the Almo- 
ravids, Almohads, and Marmids; and even before i 
these mediaeval dynasties the consolidation and 


^orfa^, hitherto overshadowed by the mediaeval 
d\ ria-'ts, began to play a forenu/st role The icsidt 
was the fall of the Marinid dynasty and their 
Wattasid successors and the rise of the Samian 
princes. 

Henceforth Morocco became the chosen land 
of the ^orfah The empire became the ^arifl 
empire, al-Iyalat al-Shari fa : the groups, originally 
ct)nstituted without any recognition fiom the cen- 
tral power, were given an imperial consecration 


Genealogical Table ok the IdrTsid Shorfa^ 


al-Hasan 

■| 

al-Hasan 

j 

“^Abd Allah al-Kamil 

I 

Idris I 

I 

Idris II 


Da^Ud 'Umar al-Kasim 
Sh . HammUdlyun 


'Isa 


c I I I 

'Abd Allah Vahy.\ Muhammad 


Vahya 

1 


\ 1 

Vahya 'All 

Muhammad 

■ 1 


SJi. Kattaniyun | 

1 

Vahya 

1 


1 V-' 

Mashish \unus 

Ibrahim 


1 1 

1 

\ ahva 

1' 

1 

Musa 

III ' 

Yamlah 'Abd al-Salam 'Abd Allah 'Abd al-K&hn-i® 

Sh. Sha fsha'u.'antvun 

5 /;. Lihyamytm Sh. J^aisuniyun Sh. Jiahniarn^un 

Vahya 


Sh. Wazzaniyun 

1 

Hammud 



'All 



1 

Muhammad 




"Abd al-Wahid 


'Abd Allah 
Sh . ^Imranivun 


^Abd al-Rahman ^AIi 
Sh . Tahiriyun Sh. Shabihiyun 


(Sh. Pj utiyun) 


Muhammad 
Sh . Talibiyun 
Ghalibiyun 

I 


unity of the MaghribI empire had been brought 
about by a Sharifi family, the Idrisids. 

At the end of the middle ages the Sharifl 
movement in Morocco seems to be closely asso- 
ciated with the development of the cult of saints 
and the growth of the religious brotherhoods. At 
this period there was a revival of the Muslim 
faith in the country and the religious aristocracy 
acquired a predominating position. Maghrib! Islam 
in the xvi^h century assumed the original form, 
although nominally orthodox, which it has retained 
to the present day. To resist the Christian peril 
and the designs of Spain and Portugal on Morocco, 
it appealed for leaders in a holy war and the 


of nobility; each Sultan on his succession renewed 
their grants of privileges and fiscal immunities 
and granted them rescripts (zahir) which became 
in each family a kind of “grant of arms”. It was 
for example by a Sharif! resciipt that the nakib 
(q.v. and the article SHarTf) of each group vvas 
appointed. In the hierarchy of the Ma^zen they 
occupy the first place. The Shorfa" of Morocco 
are found especially in the towns but even in 
the country they are very numerous. It is cot 
always easy to distinguish between the shorfa’ of 
the^ genuine nobility and those who cannot prove 
their descent from the Prophet. There has gradually 
arisen a difficulty in distinguishing between the 
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^arif descended from Muhammad and ihe des- 
cendant of a celebrated intirabit who was not 
necessarily himself a shat if. The sJisrf^ in spite 
of their numbers all enjoy the respect and the 
consideration of their compatriots. They do not 
all have sufficient means of livelihood: for the 
most part they engage in some manual labour in 
the towns, cultivate the soil in the country and 
there is nothing in their dress to distinguish them 
fiom the other inhabitants of the country. 

All the ^orfa’’ of Morocco with the exception 
of two branches are of Hasanid nobility. They 
actually claim to be descended from al-Hasan, 
>•00 of 'All, through the latter's grandson 'Abd 
Allah al-Kamil. This group of Hasanid branches 
comprises three main groups: — the Idris ids, 
the Ka dir ids and the descendants of Muhammad 
al-Xafs al-Zakiya (Filali and Sa'dian Shorfa^). 

I. Idrisid branch. — Its principal ramifi- 
cations are indicated in the genealogical table 
given opposite. It is the most important branch 
of the Hasanid group and therefore of all the 
^orfa^ of Morocco. The following are their main 
sub-divisions. 

a. Shorfa^ Djutlyun. Under this name are in- 
cluded all the descendants of al-Kasim, son of 
Idris 11 . This al-Kasim being dispossessed by his 
biuther 'Umar had founded a monastery {riba() 
on the shores of the Atlantic near .Arcila (Azila) 
and at his death left a son, Vahya, who established 
himself in the town of Djuta in the Gharb on the 
Wadi Sabu. His descendants adopted his ethnic 
name which is still used by them as a surname. 
Among them are distinguished the 'Imra- 
niyun, the Sh. Talibiyun and Ghaliblyun, 
the Sh. Tahiriyun, and the Sh. ^abihiyun. 
-Mter the decline of the little town of Djuta, al- 
Kasim s descendants settled in various parts of 
Morocco, notably at Fas, in Miknas and in the 
Djabal al-'‘Alam. Of all the subdiv isions of the 
Lljutiyun the most important is that of the 'Im- 
ranlyun which played an important part in 
politics in the second half of the ninth century, 
A. H., (xvffi A. D.) in attempting to overthrow the 
Marinid dynasty in Fas. The Sultans drove them 
out of Morocco and they took refuge in Tunis 
whence they returned to Morocco a few years later. 

Shorfa^ Hammudiyiin. These are the 
descendants of Idris through 'Umar. They lived at 
dfst in the Djabal al-'Alam, then settled in the 
1 ‘ogion of Tlemcen. j 

c. Shorfa^ Dabbathiyun. They are descended | 
from 'Isa son of Idris. This group emigrated in 
the ivth century a. h. to Spain with al-Hasan b. 
fjannun and settled in the region of Cordova. At 1 
the time of the Christian “reconquista” they re j 
turned to Morocco and settled first at Sale and \ 
later at Fas. | 

Shorfa’ Amghariyun. They are descended | 

from 'Abd Allah son of Idris, Settled first in the 1 
north of Morocco, they later went to the .Atlantic | 
coast, to the south of Azammur where they es- i 

Published themselves. ! 

Shorfa^ Kattaniyun, the descendants of 
Idris II by his grandson Vahya b. Muhammad. 
They lived in Miknas down to the middle of the 
tenth century a. h. (xvith a. d.) and then settled 
*n Fas where they w^ere sometimes also called 
Shorfa^ of the 'Akabat Ibn Sawwal from the name 
pf the street in which they lived on their arrival 
Iq the town. 


f. Descendants of 'All b. Muhammad 
b. Idris. They are divided into branches which 
are found throughout the northern part of Mo- 
rocco; among them we may mention the Sh. Sljaf- 
shawaniyun whose ancestor 'Ali b. Ra^id founded 
the tow'Q of Shafshawan [q. v.]; the Liya- 
niyun and the Shorfa'* Wazzaniyun (on the 
activities of this important branch cf. the article 
wazza.n): the Sh. Raisuniyun and the Sh. 
R ahm m ani y un. 

II. Kadirid branch. The Kadirids of Mo- 
rocco claim descent from Musa al-Djawn. son of 
'Abd Allah al-Kamil through the mteimediary of 
the celebrated 'Abd al-Kadir al-Djllanl. Their 
settlement in Morocco only dates from the end 
of the middle ages when they had to abandon 
Spain where they had hitherto lived. They 
finally settled in Fas at the end of the ninth 
century a. h. (xv^h a. d.) and since then have been 
one of the most important Shaiifi gioups of the 
Moroccan capital. 

III. Sa'dian and Filali branches. These 
two branches each succeeded to power in Morocco 
after the fall of the old Berber dynasties. Both 
claim direct descent from Muhammad al-Nafs al- 
Zakiya son of 'Adb .Allah al-Kamil. They had a 
common ancestry down to the thirteenth descen- 
dant of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiya as may be 
seen from the following table: 

'Abd Allah al-Kamil 

I 

Muhammad al-Nafs al-ZakIya 

I , 

al-Kasim 

■| 

Isma'il 


Muhammad 



Kasim Ahmad 

■ I .1 

al-Hasan al-Dakhil Zaidan 

I I _ 

Muhammad Makhluf 

■ 1 I 

al-Hasan Ah 

I 

'Abd al-Kahman 

'Ai.I Ai -S harif Muhammad al-Ka^im 

‘^AlawiJ bi-Amri’llah 

Filali Sh. Sa’-dian Sh. 

For the circumstances of their accession to power 
see the article morocco, History. 

Husainid Groups. Two Sharifi groups of 
Morocco, of much diminished importance claim 
descent from al-Husain b. 'All through Musa b. 

Dj.Tfar al-Sadik b. Muhamm.ad b. '.All b. Zain 

al-"Ahidin b. a!-Husain. They are the Shorfa' 

.SakillivQn (for Sikilliyun = Sicilians), who are 
descended from 'Ali al-Radi b. Musa al-Kazim, 
and tne Shorfa^ 'Irakiyun who are descended from 
his brother Ibrahim al-Murtada. They are found 
principally in Fas and some of them in the last 
century went and settled in Cairo. 

If one realises the special importance of the 
Sharifi groups in the .Maghrib, one will not be 
surprised to find that it has resulted in a special 
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Ilteratuie dealing with genealogy and biography. 
The first notable works on the>e sii!)jccts uere 
undertaken by a Kadirid Shaiif of has, Abu 
Muhammad ^A-bd al-Salam b, abTaiyib al-Kadiii, 
born in 1058/164S and died in IIIO/T69S (cf. 
the writer’s Histoire dcs Ckcrfa^ p. 276 — 309) 
In addition to three monographs on hagiology 
he wrote several works dealing with the Shanfi 
groups of Morocco, hist a general study of Sha- 
rihsm in the Moroccan capital, al-Dtirr al-san'i 
ft ba^d man bi-Fas min nhl al-nasab al-hasam^ 
which, in spite of its title, also includes the 
Husalnid branches; on account of the period in 
which he was writing, he deliberately left out 
the Sa'dians, who in any case were to disappear veiy 
quickly for lack of descendants. This work was litho- 
graphed at Fas in 1303 and 1308 .a..h. Al-Kadiri’s 
other treatises deal with a. the Kadiri Shorfa^ {al- 
^Urf aid^atir fi man bi-Fas min abna^ al- shaikh 
^Abd al'Kadir)^ and h, the Shorfa' ^Irakiyun (Matla^ 
al-i^rak fi ''l-ashraf al-wdridl/t min al-kjrdk). 

At the end of the xi^li centuiy and beginning 
of the xiith a. H. two other treatises on Sharifi 
genealogy w'ere compiled in Morocco; one devoted 
to the 'Alaw’id Shorfa'* of Sidjilmasa was written 
by Abu 'l-'Abbas Ahmad b. ^Abd al-Malik al- 
gharlf al-Sidjilm2si, and ai-Anwar al-saniv 

fi nisbat man bi^SidiUmasa min al‘Shara/ ai-muham~ 
madi\'a\ the other, entitled Shudhur al-dhahab 
fi khair nasab, was the work of a sharif of the 
Djabal al-bAIam, al-Tihami b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Ibn Rahmun, who composed it in 1105/1603 — 1604. 1 

In 1127/1715 a descendant of the marabout' 
family of the zawija of Dila\ Abu ^Abd Allah | 
Muhammad al-Masnawi b Ahmad al-Dila’i (d. i 
1 136/1721), composed a new treatise on thesharlfism i 
of the Kadirids, Natldjai al-tahk'ik fi bdd ah I 
al-.^araf al-ivatkik (publ. at Tunis in 1296 and 
FSs 1309, partially transl. by Weir, The first part 
of the Natijatu fTa/iqiq, Edinbuigh, 1903). 

A monograph was a little later devoted to 
the Shorfa^ Sikilllyun of Fas by a Kadirid, grand- 
son of the author of the al-Durr al^saniy Muham- 
mad b. al-Taiyib al-Kadiil, d. 1187/1773: this is 
the Lamhat al-bah^at aFaliya fi ba^d ftiriF al- 
fid'bat al-husainiya al’sfikilllya. The Shorfa'' of 
Wazzan had also several historians in the xviii^h 
century: we may mention the Tuhfat nldkJrwan 
bi'bdd nianakib shurafiP Wazzan, by Hamdun al- j 
Tahiri al-Djuti (d. 1191/1777), lithographed at Fas I 
in 1324 A. H. 

The composition of the Kitab al~tahkik fi V- 
nasab al- 7 vathik, which the genealogists of Fas con- 
sider apocryphal and attribute to Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad SAshinawi al-Makki, also dates from the 
end of the xviiith century: this work which deals 
only with the Sharifi branches that settled in Algeria 
w'as translated in 1906 by Fere Giacobetti. 

A specialist in Sharifi genealogy was Abu U-Rabi^ 
Sulaiman b. Muhammad al-^afshauam al-Hawwat, 
borne 1160/1747, d. at Fas in 1231/1816. Heleft 
among other works a monograph on the Shorfa 
Dabbaghiyun, called also from their quarter in Fas 
Shorfa' al-'Uyun; Kurrat aFuyun fi 'l-^uraf^ 
al-kdtinin bi "'l-kUyun, and a monograph on the 
Kadirid Shorfa^: at-Sirr al zahir. 

The Shorfa^ ^Irakiyun had their historiographer, 
^Abd Allah al-Walid b al-'^Arabi al-lraki, d. in 
1263/1849; this work, published in Fas, is called 
al‘Durr al-nafis fit man bi-Fas min bant Mu- 
hammad b. Nafis. 


Finally we may mention of modern works, in 
addition to the information collected m the valua! I* 
Sahvat al-Anfas of Muhammad b. D^a'^lar abK.i,:- 
Itini [^ec al*icat'I AN i], two works relating to the 
Sharifi branches of Morocco. The first is the work 
of Muhammad b. al-Iladjdj al-Madani Uannun. 
died in 1302/1SS5, entitled al-Dutar al-mdcnU”. 
fi '/-nisbat al-shaf ifat al-masT<na\ the othei, mOiC 
important, is entitled al-Ditrar al-bahiya rca 'l-d^a- 
zcah:r al-nabazciya fi "'Ifuru' aUhasan'iya to-' 

' l-hiisainiya, lithographed at Fas m 1314. 
book which is the work of Abu ’l-'^Ala^ Idiis h. 
.Ahmad al-Fudaili, died in 1316/1898-1S99, an 
excellent collection with much unpublished infn- 
mation. clearly presented. 

Bibliography'. Besides the Arabic woU' 
mentioned in the article: G. Salmon, Zf’j Chore 
Idrisites dc F'es in Archives tnarocaines^ \ol. i- 
1904, p. 424 — 459; do., Les Chorfa hilala r. 
Djilala dc Fes, ibid., \ol. iii., 1905, p- 97 — 
do., Ibn Rahmeun, ibid.yp. 159 — 265: E, Auhin 
Fe Mai oc d'aujourd'hui, Paris 19^^73 passini. 
A. Cour, T Eiablissement des dynasties des Chenjs 
I au MaroCy Paris 1904, p. 17 Giaco- 

betti, Kitab en-Nasab, Ginialogie des 
R. A.y Algiers 1906; E. Michaux-Bellaiie. L-' 

I maison d'Ouezzariy R.M.M.y vol. i.. 1908- P* 
23 — 89; E. Levi-Proven9aI, Les histonens d:^ 
Chorfay Paris 1923; do., Le Maroc en JolC c. 
Tetranger a Tepeque modernCy Paiis 19 - 5 * 

(E. LbVI-PROVENgAl.) 

^OT'P, Arabic Shatt [q. r.]. The principal 
^ott are, on the high plateaus, the Tigri Shot: 
in Moroccan territory; the Shott Gharbi formed 
by two basins, the Shott of the Hamyan to the 
East and the Shott of Mahaia to the West, and 
the Shott Sherki situated to the South of Saida. 
In the ceniial district b^ween the Tell Atla^ 
and the mountains of the Uled Na^il, the Zabi al- 
Sherki and the Zahr al-Gharbi; more to the East 
the Shott of the Hodna occupies the centre of the 
deprts.sion of the same name; other small 
form the bottom of the basin of Ei-Beida and oi 
el-Tarf. Lastly to the South of the Sahara Atlas 
a string of Shotts runs from West to East from 
the meridian of Biskra as far as the Gulf of Gabes 
over a stretch of about 230 miles: Shott Melghu. 
entirely in Algeiian territory; Shott Gharsa, on both 
sides of the Algeiiac-Tunis frontier; Shott el-Djerid. 
the largest of all those which is a continuation 
towards the East of the Shott el-Fedjedj. The two 
Shotts further West lie 70 — loo feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. This peculiarity which 
was believed to be common to the most eastern 
Shotts, had suggested about the year i88o, the 
idea that it might be possible to create to the 
South of Algeria and Tunisia an inland sea b\ 
piercing the shoie of Gabes with the object ot 
diverting into the Shott the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Further investigation showed that this 
project could not be realised and it was abandoned. 

Bibliography. See the Bibliography to 
the article sebi^ia. (G. Vver) 

^S|iUAIB, a prophet mentioned in the 
Kurban w’ho, according to Sura xi. 91, came later 
than Hud, Salih and Lot; according to Sura xxvi. 
^76 189 which belongs to the middle Meccan 

period he w'as sent to the “people of the thicket 
{al-Aika') y{\io are again mentioned in 1 . 13; xv- 
78; xxxviii. 12, In the later Meccan Suras, xi. 
85—98; xxix. 35 vii. 83—91, he appears 
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amnn£,f the inhabitants of Madsan [^1* v.] as their 
i-roiher. (Jnly later commentators identify him with 
the unnamed father-in-law of Moses the Old Testa- 
n;enl Jethio N\ho lived in Madyan mentioned m 
2 \ sqq. (cf. V. 45j, but theie is no foundation 
Tor this m the Kur'nn. From the passages men- 
noned. it is evident that Muhammad had no very 
tle.ir conception of v^idaib and it is not worth 
v.hile enquiring whence he got the name, which 
tioes not occur elsewhere. What Muhammad tells of 
h.m follows the stereotyped scheme in his stories 
uf the prophets and reflects his own expeiienccs 
r.nd ctiuggles Besides preaching monotheism he 
irge^ his countrymen mainly to honesty in weights 
r.nd measures, and warns them against destroying 
the order restored in the land and against driving 
the believers who follow* him from the path of 
Allah. But the notables among the people reject 
him and threaten to expel him and his followers; 
he had no prestige among them and if they had 
not had consideration for his family they would 
have stoned him (xi. 93). An earthquake over- 
takes them as a punishment, so that they are all 
found dead in their dwellings. 

That much later tradition moves ^u'^aib’s grave 
to Karn HattTn (see hattIn) is perhaps to be 
explained by the confusion of the adjacent Khirbet 
Midyan, the ancient Madon with Madyan. 

Bibliography'. See the Bibliography to 
•MADYAN ; Xha'lnbi, Kisas al-Anbiya^; 

bJalman, Palastuia yahrbuck. x. 41^^^.: J. Ho- 
rovitz, Koranischi Vntirsuchungen. Berlin and 
I.eipzigj926, p. 11^ sq, (Fr. Buhl) 

SFIUBAT, the fifth month of the Syriac 
year. Its name is taken from the eleventh Jewish 
rounth, Shebat, with which it roughly coincides, 
It begins on Jan. 31 of the Roman calendar and 
kas 28 days with an intercalated day every four 
Jears. In §hubat the moon stations 10 and ii set 
end 24 and 25 rise; the days on which one sets 
ttnd the one a fortnight later rises are according 
to al-Biruni the 6th and ib'h or 4th and 17'h ac- 1 
Holding to al-KazwIni the 12th and 25th. ! 

bibliography. al-BirunI, al-AtJiar al- \ 
bblAiya., ed. Sachau, 187S, p. 60, 70, 347 - 35 °; . 
ai-Kazwini, ^Adj'Slib al-MakhlShat., ed. \Vusten- 1 
fold, 1. 45 50, 76 sq. (German translation | 

hy Ethe, 95 sq.^ 103 .n/., 156 sqq ) ; Ginzel, . 
blandbuch der math. ti. tochn. Chronclogie^ i.. : 
•906, p. 263 sqq. (M. Fi.ESSXkk) 

A!-SHUDJAS the (water-)snake, .-Vrabic name 
of the long constellation of the Hydra, which ; 
lies in the southern heavens near the ecliptic, be- . 
tween the constellations of the Scales. Virgin, I.ion | 
And Crab on the one side and runs from the Centaur j 
to Prokyon on the other. According to al-KazwinI j 
25 stars belong to the figure and two lie outside | 
't. The head of the water-snake is on the southern j 
pincers of the Crab between Prokyon ( al-ShPi a 
^l-djitinaislp , “Sirius the blear-eyed”) and Regulus 
{Kalb al-Asad, “heart of the Lion”). The snake , 
twists a little southwards from these two star.s ■ 
and then turns to the southeast. On its neck is 
A prominent star which the Arabs call al-Fard, 
the isolated (Alphard in our star-maps). It is ’ 
Also called ^Utik al-Shudyol, neck of the snake, 
Fakar al-Shudja''.^ backbone of the snake etc. 1 
Bibliograph v‘. al-Kazwmi, ^A^Ziib al- . 
KTakklukdt, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 40; transl. by : 
Ethe, p. 84; L. Ideler, Untersuchungen iiber die 
Sternnamen, 1809, p. 267 — 281. (J. Ruska) 


SHUGHNAN (Shighnan), a district on the 
upper iJxus (Pandj); the part on the left bank 
now belongs to .Afghan Badakhshan [q. v.] and 
that on the right to the Russian Pamir. The distiicts 
of Gharan and Kodiaii, the one above and the 
other below Shughnan are also divided into two 
by the political frontier. Afghan Shu g hnan has 
fifteen villages with four hundred houses and six 
thousand inhabitants, its administrative centre is 
at Vavvurda in the iiitle valley of Udyar. Russian 
Shughnan consists mainly of the valley uf Ghund 
and Shakh-Jara on the western face of the Pamir. 
The Ghund rises in Lake Veshil-kul but the ter- 
ritory of Shughnan only begins at the village of 
Sardim (below the junction of the Ghund and its 
left bank tributary the Tokuz-bulak). The Shugh- 
nan range (with a pass 14,000 feet high) sepaiates 
the valley of Ghund from its more southern tri- 
bat.'.i-y, Shakh-dara, which in its turn is separated 
from the Wakhan [q. v.] by another chain. 

The cultivated lands of the Tadjiks begin near 
Sardfm, at a height of about 10,500 feet. The 
lowest points in Shughnan (on the Pandj) are not 
below 6,000 feet. The population is industrious but 
remains is pool and scattered. .About 1896 it was 
not over 512 houses with 3,400 inhabitants, but 
the Afghan statistics of 1923 give 359 houses to 
Ghund and 340 to Shakh-dara. The administrative 
centre of Russian Shughnan is at Kharagh (Khozog) 
near the confluence of the Ghund and Pandj. 

The Iranian hillmen (Tadjiks) of Shughnan 
speak the ^ighni dialect which belongs to the 
j group of Iranian dialects of the Pamir and is 
I moie closely connected with the dialects ofRoshan, 

I Vazghulam and Sari-ljol (Sarlkol). This last valley 
I is in China and on the sources of the Varkand- 
darya to the east of the Pamir. According to the 
traditions of the Sarl-kolis collected in 1873 by 
the Forsyth mission (Report on a Mission to 
Yarkand, Calcutta 1875, p. 53, 223), their an- 
cestois in the seventh generation had come from 
Shughnan, the territory of which seems to have 
been larger in the past. Like the majority of the 
Tadjiks of the Pamir, the people of Shugjinan 
profess Shi'i Ismh'ili doctrines. Their pirs under 
whom ale khalifas recognise H. H. the Agha- 
Kjian [q. v.] of Bomb.ay as their head (cf. i., p. 
iSo and ii., p. 551). One of the striking features 
of the popular religion of the Isma'ilis of the 
Pamir is their belief in metempsychosis, including 
the passage of the soul into animals. A large 
number of Tsma'ili manuscripts coming mainly 
from Shughnan are preserved in the Asiatic Mu- 
seum in Leningrad (including Cmm al-Kitab, 
IVad/h-i Din, Kalam-i Fir, etc.). It is curious 
to note that the Dabistan [q. v.] speaks of the 
'Alt-Ilahis (Isnia-ili?) living in the eastern moun- 
tains {kuhistan-i madirik) in proximity to (mu- 
kdrin) tlie savage L'mauiya or Yazidiya Sunnis 
whose town is Shkwna. This name must corre- 
spond to Shughnan. 

The Chinese writers call Shughnan She-k^i-ni 
or (E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue 
occidentaux, St. Petersburg 1903, p. 152) “the 
kingdom of the five She-ni (gorges)” which seems 
to lefi-r to all the region of the Pandj (“the five 
river-”). According to Hiuen-Thsang (630 — 644) 
the kingdom of She-k'i-ni was 2,000 li in cir- 
cumference (about 20 days’ journey) while the 
circumference of the capital (K'ou-han ?) was 5-6 li. 
The inhabitants were rough looking. The writing 
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resembled that of the Tokharis bat ■‘their spoken Wiyar on the left bank of the Pandj and their 
language was different”. In 646 envoys from the best known chief was Farhad Kevv 
She-kd-ni visited the court of China. In 718 the lie was overthrown by a certain Saiyid Shah 
brother of the king of Tokjiaristan in- Malang sent from Khurasgn by the Giand-.Ma-tc; 

formed the Chinese that the suzerainty of the of the Ismahlis. Shah .Malang w.is followed hy 
yahyhU extended over, amongst others, the king another missionary Shah Khamush from Shir.iz. 
of Shughnan who had 50,000 men at his command. Forsyth puts his date at 665 := 1266. The descendants 
In 747 the general Kao-sien-ce crossed the land of these pirs governed Shughnan as hereditary mii'. 
of She-ni. the inhabitants of which lived scattered Shah Amir l!eg has left an inscription at Kharagh 
among the gorges. dated 1193 (1779). His son Shah Wandji lUian 

The Arab geographers refer to Shughnan by expelled all the non-Isma'^ilis out of Shughnan and 
the names Shikinan, Shikinan, Shikina and Shikina. the “fire-worshippers’’ had to leave for Yarkand 
Ibn ^urdadhbih, p. 37, and Va’kubi, p. 292, According to Kushkaki, p. 181. thi.s prince bad 
make Shughnan dependent on I'okharistan, for in extended his sway up to Badakhshan and C’ltral 
enumerating the revenues of this last di.strict they The son of Wandji Ivhan, Kiihad Khan, persecuted 
say that Shikinan paid 40,000 (? 4,000) dirhams the Isma^ilis but was driven out by his bnither, 
in taxes and Wakhan 20,000 (: 10,000). This may Vusuf ‘Ali Shah giandson of Kubad. ruled bot’n 
explain an obscure passage in Ibn Khurdadhbih. p. banks of the Pandj but the Amir of .Afghanistan. 
178, where he speaks of a ford on the Diaihun Shir "Ali Khan also tried to bring this area 
by which the merchants of KJiottalan (a district under his sway. In the reign of ‘.Abd al-Kahman 
between the Pandj and the Wakjishab) entered Khan the Afghans, objecting to the hospitality 
“the land of the 'lurks (.sic) which is called given to the Russian traveller Regel by \usuf 
Shikina”. As the writer places the mouth of the ‘.Ali, deported the latter to Kabul (c. 1300= 1882J 
Akhshwa (the river of Kulab, Kci-Surkhah ?) below and established their rule over ^ughnan (Kushkaki, 
this ford, the Shikina must have lived on the p. 182 — j86j. The inhabitants sent envoys to 
left hank of the Pandj above the .Afghan Darwaz Bukhara and to the Russian authorities in Tuike- 
(cf. above i., p. 842). On the other hand according sian. After long pourparleis and an encuun'er 
to Yak'ubi (p. 292) ^ikinan and Badaj^shan between a Russian force under Colonel lonow 
(lying between Kliuttal and upper Tokharistan) with the Afghans near Veshil-Kul (in 1892). 
were separated by a large valley (that of the exchange of views between the Russian and British 
Pandj). The Arabs (Ibn h^urdadfibih, p. I 73 r governments took place in London on Match li, 

Rusta, p. 89) further make the Indus (Mihran) 1895. The Afghans had to evacuate the right bank 
rise in the mountain of §hikinan. .At-Biruni (ed. of the Pandj aud the Amir of BukharS to give 
Sachau, p. 10 1) puts to the west of Kashmir, first up his posse.ssions on the left bank (Darwaz). 
the lands of the Bolor-sliah and then (those of) Eastern ^ughnan was restored to Bul^ara but 
the Shikinan-jliah (sic) and of the Wakhan -shah its administiation gradually passed into the hand.'' 

of the Russian authorities of the Pamir (the 
station of Kharagh was created at ShugbnSn in 
1895). In igi8 — 1920 the waves of Russian re- 

, , „ . , - - volution reached even Shughnan. In November 

Harun al-Ra.shld the Barmecide Fadl conquered 1920 the Soviet forces re-occupied the P5mit 
Shikinan. Al-lstal^ri however (p. 297) asserts that and re-established all the military posts. [The 
the people of this district as well as those of following additions are due to the kindness of 
Karran (Darwaz?) were non-Mushms. Mr. A. Semenow. The inhabitants of Shughnan 

Marco Polo (Yule and Cordier, i. 151) mentions call themselves Khughne^in. — • Shughnan belorigs 
the mountain of Syghinan which produces “balas” at present to the soviet Republic of Tadjikistan, 
rubies, but the ancient mines now abandoned are 1 which possesses self-government. The tomb of Shah 
in the adjoining district of Ghaian. | Khamush is at Kal‘a-i Barpandj (cf. Trotter in 

ThelocalhistorianofSliughnan beginswithChinese | Gcogr. .Magazine^ \\.^ 1S75. .N“. 10). Shah Wandji- 

rule of which he quotes several memorials, for I p^an died in I2I4'I799. Yusuf 'All Shah’s govern- 
example a black stone in the valley Ghund bearing | ment was tyrannical, which was the cause of the 
a Persian insciiplion ba farman-i Khakan-i Cin. I conspiration instigated by the Afghans 'Ihe 
Such monuments must certainly relate to later ex- | Wadih-i Din has been published at Berlin 
peditions (cf Td’rikk-i DashiJi, ed. Elias and ' (Kawiani-office, i ^43), cf. .“iemenow, K dogmiiti^i- 
Ross, 1895, P- 94 i Yule in his prelace to Wood, \ f amirs kago ismd'iltsma (Tashkent 1926) vheie 
Travels^ p xxxix. mentions the Chinese expedition | the latest works of the author are mentioned], 
of 1759 to Badalihsjian ) | Bibliography, cf. the articles aMUDarVA 

After the Chinese, the infidel “fire-worshippers” 1 b.aoakhshan, chin' A, ghai.ca, pamIr and Tadjik i 

ruled over Shughnan. The inhabitants appear to i Prince V. Masalski, Turkestanskiv kray, St. 

identify these infidels with the “Siyahposh” of 1 Petersburg 1913, p. 861 and passim’, Olufsen, 

of Kafiristan [q. v.] to whom are attributed numerous 1 The Emir of Bokhara aud his countrv, London 

buildings, especially at Wakhan (Olufsen. Thiougk sqq.-, ’^tmenow, Istoriya ^ughnana, 

the Unknown Pamir, London 1904, p. 172 — 174). Protokoll Turkest. krtizka Buhiteley arkhenlosn. 

Sir Aurel Stein however (Geogr. Journ., Aug.— Tashkent 1917, xxi. i 24 (based on ibe 

Sept., 1916) does not believe that the Siyahposh manuscript of .Saiyid Haidar-shah nf Shughnan 

were capable of building these monuments and and Russian official documents); Burhan al Dm 

attributes their origin to the Indo-Scythic or Sa- Kushkaki, Kataghan-i BaJakhshUn, Tashkent 

sanian period. It is probable that the “infidels” 1926, p. 170 — 186 (Russian transl. annotated 

were^ simply local non-Muslims (cf. Grierson, i by A. Semenow, of an important Afghan 

Ishkashmi, Zebdki and Yazghulaml, London 1920, publication based on the materials collected by 

p. 7 ). The principal centre of these “infidels” was | the special mission of Muhammad Nadir KhSn 


which stretch to the frontier of Badakhshan. This 
order of enumeration suggests a direct contact 
between Shu^nan and the lands of the tipper Indus. 
According to Yak'ubu n. 404.. in the time of 
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and illustrated with 34 maps); I. Zarubin, Mate- and geographers. The district is watered by the 
7 ia!l i zametki po etnografii Taijjikozv, Sbornik river system which finally forms the liver Zohra, 
Muzeya Antropologii i Etnografii, Petrograd, v., which flows through Zaidun and Hindiyan. In the 
97—148; A. Schulz, Z);V (Giessen old Fars-nama (p. 151) the river of Nawbandjan 
1914)10 rrio/T. i/. c 3 r/-/i«r. A/Hr., i. On the Shighni bears the name ^"alidan. The river system is 
l.inguage cf. the bibliography by \V. Geiger in described in detail in Frirs-namayi Nasirl, ii. 326. 
Gruridiiss dcr iramschen Phdologie, i/ii, 288; The principal water-course comes from the direction 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta of Ardakan and is now called Ab-i Fahliyan or 
1921, X., p. 466—480; on the new materials Ab-i shur. The valley of Shi‘b-i liawwan situated 
collected by Zarubin cf. Bull. Acad. Fetrogad, about ten miles to the north of Nawbandjan, is 
1921, p. 224; on G. Morgenstierne’s materials considered by the Muslims, on account of its 
cf. his Report on a linguistic Mission to Af- climate and the richness of its vegetation, to be 
ghanistan, Institultet for sammenlignende Kultur- among the four earthly paradises (Ears-ndma, p. 
forskning, Oslo 1926, p. 14. On the Isma'ilPs 1471 Bode, i. 233). Another notable feature of 
of ^ughnan cf. Count Alexis Bobrinskoy, Sekta the district is the fortress KaPa-i Safid, occupying 
Lmd lliyu V russkikh i biikharskikk predelakh, (like Kilat-i Nadiri [q. v.] in f^orasan) the exten- 
Etnografic. Obozreniye, Moscow 1902 (distribution sive terrace (four miles in circumference) on the 
and organisation of the sect); \V. Ivanow, Is- summit of an almost inaccessible mountain; the 
ma ilitskiya rukopisi Asiat. Muzeya, Bull. Acad. Persians identify the place with the Safid-diz men- 
Fetrograd, I917, p. 359 — 386 (description of tinned in the Shah-ndma (Muhl, ii. 92; Vullers, i. 
the collection of manuscripts collected by Zaiubin 448); it was taken by Timur in 795 (1393). 
one of w'hich, Dar shindkht-i Imam, has been Sometimes the district of Nawban^an bears the 
published by Ivanow in the Memoirs Asiat. Soc. the name of Anburan, but the Xuzhat al-Kulub 
Bengal, 1922, viii., N“. I, p. i — 76; a resume makes the town of Anburan a dependency of 
of Ivanow s article was given by E. D. Ross, Xawbandjan. Nawbandjan flourished until the in- 
in J. R. A. S., 1919, p. 429 — 435; A. Se- tenegnum which followed the fall of the Buyids 
menow, Opisaniye ismifil. rukopisey (description [q. v.] when Abu Sa'd, the leader of a section of 
of the MSS. given by the author to the Asiatic the Shabankara [q. v.], destroyed the town. It 
Museum), Bull. Acad. Petrograd , 1918, p. revived under the -Atabeg Ca’Gli (died in 510) 
^' 7 * — 2202; Semenow has also published the who governed Ears on behalf of the Seldjuljs, but 
following articles: Iz oblasti religioz. vozzreniy finally fell into ruins. 

Shughnan. ismakil., Mir Islama, 1912, p. 55° The description of Fars (^Fars-ndma) composed 
(a resume appeared in R.M.M., 1913, Sept., in the life-time of Ca’lili does not yet know the 
P- 523 — 561); Shaikh Dialdl al-Din Rumi po expression, Shulistdn, that is to say “the country 
predstavleniyam Shughn. isnulil.. Zap., x\ii.; of the Shul”. This last tribe at first inhabited 
Razskaz Shughn. ismifil 0 shaikhl Bahd al-Din, LGristan, of which the half 'vas under its rule 
Z.ap., xxii. (V. Minorsky) j about 300 (912). The great chief {pishu’S) of the 

SHUL. I. A country in China. According [ Shul was Saif al-Dln Makan Ruibihani, whose 
to Kudama (ed. de Goeje, p. 264) Alexander the ' ancestors had goveined ihe district from the time 
Great conquered it and built there two towns, j of the Sasanids. \Ve may here mention that the 
Shul and Khumdan. This latter has been identified ! Ruzbihanl figure among the LUr tribes. At the 
(de Goeje, Tomaschek, Yule) with Si*ngan fu. In same time as this Hamd Allah Mustawfi 

^ul Marquart [Osteurofdische Sireijzii^e (l.eipzig mentions a governor {Jidkirii') of the u'ildyat of 
^903) p 90, and Erdnsahr (Berlin 1901) p, 316] the Shul, who was called Nadjm al-Din. From 

sees the Turkish word Col which he translates by the year 500 (1106) the Kurd tribes and others 

Jsand” (desert r), seeing in it a translation of the from ^abal al-Suramak (in Syria) began to move 

Chinese ^a-cbtt^ “sandy district’*. According to into Luristan. From these Kurds the dynasty of 

Bietschneider {^Mediaeval Res£arches^\\. 18) Sha-cou the Atdbegs of the Great Lur is sprung. Under the 
sand-city” (Marco Polo; Sachiu) was founded in Atabeg Hazarasp (600 — 650 = 1203 — 1252) the 
622 A. i>. As an aheinative, Marquart admits a new comers drove the Shul back into Fars. 
uiisreading ^ul instead of Suk = Suk-cu (Su-c6u). Towards the end of the thirteenth century, 

It remains to be ascertained if this ^ul does not Marco Polo (V'ule— Cordier, i. 83 — 85) mentions 
rather refer to some colony of the Soghdians (cf. amongst the eight “kingdoms” of Persia, Suolesian, 
the Soghdian Sultk from ■■Su^dikj Tibetan ^ulik^ which may refer to the new territory around 
R. Gauthiot, Gravimaire Sogdienne^ ^923, p. vi). Nawbandjan occupied by the ^ul. The old Chinese 
2* ^trih^in Persia, see shulistax. map studied by Bretschneider {Mediaeial Researches^ 

SBULISTAN, “Country of the Shul”, a district ii. 127) marks a ^eda-tsd' between Shiraz and 
{buliik) in the province of Fars. Kazrun, which must correspond to Shulistan. Al- 

Three epochs must be distinguished in the though the Muslim historians were ignorant of 
history of the district; one before the arrival of the Shul dynasty, the tribe in the time of Mus- 
the Shul, the period of their rule (from the tawfi had hereditary governors, the descendants 
viii|i/xiiith centuries), and the period of its occu- {naivddakdn) of Nadjm al-Din Akbar. A new ad- 
pation by the MamassanI Furs about the beginning minislrative ceniie replaces Nawbandjan; during 
the xiith^xviiith century. the campaign of 795 Timur halted at Malamir-i 

During the Sasanid period the district was in- Shul (“the estates” of the Amir of the Shul being 
eluded in the kura of Shapur-khGra. The founding thus distinguished from Malamir ^ Idhadj)j the 
of its capital Nawbandagan (Nawban^an) is at- position of this place between two water-courses, 
tributed to Shapur I. This important town situated corresponds to Fahliyan which is now the capital 
oti the road from Fars to Khuzistan was taken of the district. 

by ^Uthman b. Abi VAs in 23/643 (Ibn al-Athir, The Shul must form an ethnically distinct unit. 
31); it is often mentioned by Arabic historians The history of the Kurds by Sharaf al-Din only 
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mentions them incidentally perhaps because the | 
author excluded them from his category of ‘•Kurds”. 1 
Ibn Battuta (Defremery, ii. 88), who id 748(1347) | 
met Shul at ^Tiaz and on his first stage on the | 
road from Shiraz to Kazrun (Dasht-i Ardjan-) calls j 
them “a Persian tribe {min al-a'at^tni) inhabiting 
the desert and including devout people”. The ! 
Persian dictionaries mention a peculiar dialect 
Shull (Vullers, ii. 481: “a kind of Ratnandt and 
^ahrl which is spoken in Pars”), ^ihab al-Din 
al-^Umari (who died in 749/1348) states that the 
Shul have very considerable affinities with the 
ShabankSra [q. v.] and asserts their generosity 
and hospitality. Their warlike character is evident 
from the remark of Ra^id al-Din, who in speaking 
of the Tatars, capable of killing one another “for 
a few words”, compares them to the Kurd':, the 
Shul, and the Franks (Berezme, vii. 62). In 617 ; 
the Atabeg of Luristan Hazarasp advised Muham- ■ 
mad Kh^arizmshah to entrench himself behind 
the chain of Tang-i Talu (Balur “oak”) and to 
mobilise there against the Mongols, 100,000 Luis, 
Shul, the people of Fars and Shabankaia” (I^u- [ 
waini, Gibb Memorial, xvi/2, 114). Rashid al- | 
Din (Quatremere, p. 3S0) mentions amongst the 
valiant defenders of Mawsil in 659 (1260): “the 
Kurds, the Turkomans and the Shul”. 

Established on the great road, the Shul nomads j 
were themselves exposed to invasions; the Ata- i 
beg of Luristan Vusuf Shah (673 — 687) attacked 
them and killed the brother of their chief Nadjm 
al-Din {TdrtH-i Gztzida, p. 543); in 755 the 
Muzaflfarid Sjiudja'’ Shah chastised them severely 
when they attacked ^iraz (ibid., p. 660); in 796 
^Umar Shaikh marching in the rear-guard of his 
father Timur pillaged on his way all the unsubdued 
‘‘Lurs, Kurds and ^ul” {Zafaf-nanta^ p. 615). 

The nomad (or semi-nomad) state and the war- 
like character of the Shul, the similarity of their 
speech to Persian, the inroads of their neighbours, 
all these factors must have contributed on the one 
hand to the dispersion of the Shal and on the 
other to their assimilation and final absorption. 
At the present day, traces of them aie only 
found in the toponymy of the Pars: Shfil-i Gap^ 
a mountain to the north of Bushir; Dareihuli, 
name of a section of the Turkish tribe KashkaH 
[q. V.]; a village near Daliki and another 

village to the N, N. \V. of Shiraz. 'Phis last Shul. 
situated to the east and outside the bulUk of 
Shulistan might represent the last bulwark of 
the tribe, which has disappeared. Herzfeld, w’ho 
emphasizes the special character of the buildings 
of this village, says that its inhabitants are of 
Persian origin and seem to have kept the pure 
Persian type. According to Bode, the river 
Ab-i Shur (“bitter water”) is called also Shakar-ab 
(“sugared water”): this contradiction can only be 
explained by the confusion between the words 
Shur and Shul, and besides, one of the most 
important tributaries of this river is called 
Rud^kanayi Shul-i Kamftruz in Fars-namayi 
Nasiri (Wells: “the Sul stream”). 

At the time of the last Safawids {Fars-namayi 
Nasiri, ii. 302) or after the rise of Nadir (Bode, 
i. 266) Shulistan was occupied by new invaders, 
the Mamassani Lurs, after whom the district 
is now called buluk-i Mamassani. Its extent is 
now about loo X miles, between the following 
boundaries: to the east Kamfiruz and Ardakan; 
to the north and to the west Razgird and the 


country of the Kuh-Galu^I (Kuh-Giluya) Luu; 
to the .south Kazrun and the mountain of .Marra- 
Shigift (the northern slopes of the Marwak in 
Da^ht-i Ardjan). Of the six cantons of the district 
four {car-biiftica') bear the names of Marna'.'ani 
clans: Bake^, DjawddI , Dushmanzinyari an<l 
Kustam. In these cantons there are fifty-eight 
villages and five thousand families. The claiu 
are governed by their hereditary kalantar\. The 
Mamassani claim to possess the annals of their 
tribe and say they came from Sisian (J. Morier, 
y. R. G.S., 1837, p. 232 — 242); this legend mu^t 
have attached itself to the name of Rustam, the 
name of one of the four clans. The language o: 
the Mamassani is a Lurl dialect. 

Of the two other cantons: Kakan (to the north) 
w'as bought by the Kashkuli Turks of the Ka^kTi 
[q. V.] tribe and Fahliyan, with seven village'^ 
dependent on it, is still the administrative centre 
of the buluk. In the time of the Safawids this 
town is said to have numbered five thousand 
houses of which in the year 1840 no more than 
sixty — seventy remained (of Persian Saiyids). 

Bibliography'. Ibn BalkhI, Fars-nama, 
ed. Le Strange {G. M. S., 1921), p. 14^' 
Rashid al-Din, Djamt ^ al~lawariNl, ed. Berezine 
in Trudt vosl. otdeleniya.^ v,, 1858, p. 49 5 
XV., 1888, p. 95; Ibidem.^ ed. Quatremere, 
Paris 1836, i., 380 — 382, 440 with an ample 
commentary; Shihab al-Din al-'^Umarl, MasaUf^ 
al’absar ft tnamalik al^amsjir, transl. Quatremere, 
N.E., 1838, xiii., 352; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, 
Tarikh-i giizida {G.M.S.^ Niv/i, p. 537 i 539 i 
540, 543. 660 — 661): Ibidem., Nuzhat al-Rnlub, 
ed. Le Strange {G. M. S., xxiii/i, p. I 27 : 129)^ 
Ibn-Battuta. Voyages, ed. Defremery, ii., 1S541 
p.. 88 ;"Sharaf 'al-Din \Ml Vazdi, Zafar-nama, 
Bibb indica, Calcutta 1885-) i* 599 ' 6 ^ 5 ; Hasan 
Husaini Fasa% Fars-namayi Nasiri, Tihran 13131 
ii. 302, 322 (the author calls attention to the 
existence of another Nawbandjan in the district 
of Fasa). 
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veying Tours in Southern Persia, in Proceedings 
R.G.S., V., 18S3, p. 138—163: Bahbahan-Basht- 
Telespid-Pul-i Murt-Shul-Shlraz ; Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian Question, I^ondon 1892, i** 

318- — 320; Le Strange, The Lands of the Pastern 

Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 264^ — 267; 
Herzfeld, Eine Reise durch Luristan, Peterm. 
Mitt,, 1907, liii., 72 — 90: Ba^t-Pul-i Muit- 
^•Ali-ilhad-Shul-Shlraz ; O. Mann. Kurdisch-Per- 
sische Eorschungen, part ii., Die Mundarten der 
Lur-Stamme, Berlin 1910, p. xv., xvi. I — 59 
(Mamassani texts); G. Demorgny, Les tribus 
du Ears, in R.M.M., 1913, xxii., 85 — 15^- 
Cartography: the works of de Bode, Wells 
and Herzfeld, the map by Haussknecht-Kiepert, 
Berlin 18S2. (V. MiNORSKY) 

SHURAT (a., sg. ^ARi), the name which 
the extreme Kharidjfs [q. v.] give themselves. 
This name of a religious denomination is taken 
from the Kurban (iv. 76) and mean':, “those w’ho 
sell their life to God” by vowing to fight to 
the death against his enemies. 

The first Shurat were exterminated by '^Ali at 
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the battle of Nukhalla. The most celebrated of 
their martyrs was Abu Bilal Mirdas b. Djawdar, 
of the Rabfa tribe. They SNvore to hght, even 
when hope had gone, for the cau^e of justice 
“until only three amongst them should remain". 

This state of extreme political feeling or ^ira 
IS contrasted in t^aridji terminology to the state 
of “triumph” {zuhur)^ of “defence” [liap) and of 
“secret’’ {jzitman) 

The name of Shurat has been applied by ex* 
tension to a group of Kharidji jurists, natives of 
'^Oman, Sidjistan , Adharbaidjan , ^ahrizor, and 
'Okbara, like Djubair b. Ghalih and Karlalusi, 
who have wiitten in justification of the attitude 
of shira. 

The Malay custom of aviok sometimes takes 
the form of ^ira among Muslim Filipinos. 

Bibliography'. Mubarrad , Kamil.^ ed. 

Wright, p. 577 Ibn al-Nadim^ Pihrist.^ ed. 

Flugel, p. 236 — 237: Abu Zakariya Shanimakhi^ 

Chroniqtie.^ transl. Masqueray, Algiers 1878, p. 

^72 — 355 i "Abd Rabbihi, al-lkd al-faitd^ 

Cairo 1316, ii. 138. (L. Massignon) 

SHURTA, police, police-officer. The 
word ^urta (more rarely ^iirata)^ in the plural 
ihurat.^ originally means “picked men who open 
the battle”, “bodyguard” and then comes to be 
used in the sense of “police, gendarmerie”: an 
individual police officer is likewise called shurta 
01 - Shirti [shuratX). The title sahib rta., “com- 

mander of the bodyguard” was at first given to j 


the 


governor of a province or a town who settled 


Born at Yodar near Guadix (Wadi Ash) about 
600 (1203), he died at Tina near Damietta on 17th 
Safar 668 (October 16, 1269). Shushtari first studied 
under Jbn Suraka of lativa who expounded to 
him the ^Aiodrif al-Ma^arif of Suhrawardi al- 
Baghdadl; he seems at this period to have joined 
the Madanlya older. He then lived at Rabat and 
at Meknes (which he mentions in his poem: “A 
shaikh of the land of Meknes — Goes singing 
through the suk — What do men want with me ■ — 
What do I want with them:”) and Fas. He then 
set out for the east. In 650 (1252) he was at 
Damascus with a remarkable poet, Nadjm b. Is- 
rael (d. 676= 1277) of the order of Rifa^iya Harirlya 
{Dixvan at Constantinople, Ay a Sofia MS., N°. 1644). 
Finally in 651 (1253) he settled in Mecca; there 
he met Ibn Sab’^In, alieady famous at the age of 
thiity-eight ; although his senior, he became his 
pupil and received his ^irka sabHnlya (of which 
w'C know from Ibn Taimlya that its dhikr was 
laisa ilUilldh and that its isnad relied “on the 
authority of Halla^ among other impious men, 
e. g. Socrates”). When Ibn Sab'^In was persecuted 
and put under police surveillance. Shushtari, taking 
his place at the head of the mustad^amdJn, 
brought to Egypt, before he died, about 400 adepts 
including Abu Va^kub b. Muhashshir, the hermit 
of the Bab Zuwaila (Cairo). 

Makkari eouraerated five prose w'orks by him; 
but there survives only z.Risala ha gJidadiya on the 
poverty (Escurial, MS. 168, ff. 75®— 7Sh). If his 
name is still known, it is owing to his Divicin or 


security and whose duties therefore corresponded 
with those of our chief constables. Under the 
Abbasids, the Spanish Umayyads, and the Fa- 
timids in the Maghrib and Egypt the sdhtb al- 
shurta had greater power than the inasmuch 
as he Was empowered to take action on mere sus- 
picion and to threaten any one with punishment 
even before proof was brought. Not all citizens 
however were under his power, but only the lower 
classes, particularly all suspicious individuals and 
those of evil repute. In Spain however a distinc- 
tion was made between al~^urta al-kitbrd (“great 
shurta ) and al-^urta al-sughra (“little ^urta”); 
the representative of the former could take legal 
proceedings even against high officials, if they 
had been guilty of anything, while the latter dealt 
exclusively with the lower classes. In the time of 
Ibn IChaldun, the sahib al-shurta in Spain was 
^^'^<^dina^ in Tunis hakim., and among 
the Mamluks of Egypt 'loall. 

From the meaning of “policeman”, “constable”, 
developed in Spanish Arabic that of “hangman” 
Jind in the 1001 Nights we find dk^irii used along 
J^ith karami in the meaning of “rogue, rascal” etc, 
n modern Egyptian sjnnatl means “pickpocket”. I 
Bibliography’. Lane, Lf.X!cOfi\ Dozy, N/z/- 
Plement’.^ Ibn Khaldun. A/itkaddima., ed Quatre- > 
l^ere, 1. 400; ii. 30 (transl. by de Slane, i. 452; | 
Jb 35)1 V. Kremer, Ciiltiirgeschichte des Onerds^ 
182, 190; Huart, Histoire des Arabes.^ i, 3 ^ 3 - 
__ (K. V. Zetterstefn) 

sHUSHTAR. [See duster.] 

^U^TARl, Abu 'l-H \san 'Au b. '^Abdallah. 

^ wystic poet of Andalusia, A disciple of 
Ibn Sab'Tn [q. v.], author of mmt<a^>L^ahat in 
vulgar Arabic, 


all questions, religious as well as secular, but in j collection of miivasJuhahat in vulgar .‘Arabic ; — 

the Abbasid period was reserved for a special ; short, poignant poems quite modem in tone, for 

official who was responsible for order and public i which music was at once provided, according to Ibn 

' ' 'Abbad Rundl. To this day to end the “ecstasy” 

in the seances of the Shadhiliya in Syri.a they 

sing his kabla lamairti, — iva-Jiif''’' iui-- 

rat al~aini . . . (which Ibn ‘.^djiba annotated). — 
§hushtari also wrote some Ijasidas in the classical 
style; the best known is the lamiyi! ^isawha, on 
which Nabulusi urote a commentary. 

B i b I i 0 ^ r a p h y \ Ghubrmt , ' Univan al- 
Dtrayj, MS, Paris 2155, f. 72b — 74“; Ibn al- 
Khatib. Ihata, MS. Paris 3347 ) 208“ — 212“; 

Ibn ‘At)bad Kundl, Rasa^il kubra, lilh. Fas, 
1320, p 198; Makkari, Analecta, ed. Dozy, 
— 1860, vol. i, p. 383 — 384; Brockelmann, 
L., i. 274. (L. Massigno.n) 

SHUSHTARI, Saiyid Nur Ai.i.ah b. SharIf 
Mak'vshI, an original Shi'a writer who defended 
itnamism against Sunni polemicists and at the 
same time mysticism against the anti-mysticism 
of the majority of the Imami doctors. Kadi of 
Lahore, he was condemned as a heretic by orders 
of Djahangir and whipped to death in 1019(1610). 
He is the third martyr {ehahlJ thahtji) of the 
ImamTs. He left two important works, in Persian 
the Maijjalis al-Mit niimn (finished at Lahore in 
1073— 1604), a very fully documented biographical 
collection on the principal martyrs of Imami and 
mystic Dlam; and in .Arabic the Ihkak al-Hakk, 
a treatise on Imami apologetics. 

B ib I i o r a p h y'. Rieu, Catal. Persian JklSS. 
pn/ish Museunt, l.ondon 1879, i,, p, 337; 
(loldziher, Bcitrage zur Litei aturgeschichte der 
.^fa itnd der stinnilischen Pclemik, Vienna 
1S74. (L. Massignon) 

SHUSTER or Shushter , among the Arabs 
TCbT AK, a town in the Persian province 
of'Arabistan, the ancient lUiuzistan, situated in 
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about 49® East Long, and 32° N. Lat. It standi on 
a chf to the west of Avhich runs the river Karlin 
[q. v.]j the middle course of which begins a few 
miles north of the town. This position gives the 
town considerable commercial and strategic im- 
portance and has made possible the construction 
of various waterworks fur which the town lias 
long been famous. The mam features of these 
constructions are: (i) the canal called Ab-i 
Gerger (in the middle ages Masrukaii) which is 
led from the left bank of the river about 600 
yards north of the town; it runs southwards along 
the east side of the cliffs of Shuster and rej»)ins 
the Karun at Band-i Kir, the site of the ancient 
Askar Mukram ; (2) the great bairage called 

Band-i Kaisar, which is thrown across the prin- 
cipal arm of the river (heie called Shutait or 
Nahr-i Shuster) east of the town and is about 
440 yards long; this barrage supports a bridge 
intended to connect the town with the west bank 
but now a considerable gap is broken in it; (3) 
the canal called Minaw (from Miyan-ab) w’hich 
begins above the barrage in the form of a tunnel 
cut out of the rock on the western side of the 
tow’n ; the citadel is above this part; the Minaw 
turns southwards and is intended to irrigate the 
land south of the town. 

fluster along with these canals was already in 
existence in pie-Muhannnadan times. Pliny knows 
a town called Sostra (xii. 78) and it appears as 
^oshtar in the Ltste gecgraphique des villes Iran^ 
publ. by Blochet {Ricunl de tiavau.x relaiifs a 
la philologie et Va) chiolcgie igyfiicnite et as^ 
syriennes^ 1S95, xvii., N® 46); it is found in 
Syriac literature as a N'estorian bishopric (cf. Mar- 
quart, Eransaki‘y p, 27). Persian tradition also 
regards Sliuster as a very old towm (e. g. Abu 
‘I-Fida\ ed. Reinaud, p. 315). This tradition is 
found in the Arab historians and geographers and 
most fully in the Td}-lkh-i Shu ditar of L\bd Allah 
al'Shushtarf (cf. Bibliog? aphy). 'rhe story goe.s 
that the town was founded by the mythical king 
Hushang after the foundation of Sh ush (Susa) 
Shushter is said to be comparative from Shush 
meaning “more beautiful” in reference to the site 
of the tow'n (Marquart, loc. at. also regards it as 
a derivative from Shush with the in- 

dicating direction). The Arabic form Tustar is 
generally explained as an aiabicisation of Shush- 
tar (e g. by Hamza al-IsfahaDi and Yakut, i. 
848). Several sources record that the town was 
built in the form of a horse. Tradition also says 
that the Minaw canal, formerly called Nahr-i 
D a r 1 y a n, was built by Dara the Great and 
that it was the Sasanid Ardashir I who began 
to construct the barrage in the river below rhe 
mouth of the canal, after the latter bad dried up 
because the bed of the river had sunk through 
erosion by the force of the current. The work 
was only completed however under Shapiir II by 
his Roman prisoners under Valerian II (cf. also 
Tabari, i. 827 and Mas^udi, Mttrudy al-Dhahad, 
ii. 184). The Ab-i Gerger w’as first dug simply to 
divert the volume of w’ater. The Band-i Kaisar 
was next constructed and called after rhe emperor 
and the bed of the river above the barrage was 
paved wdth huge slabs of stone bound with iron 
so as to prevent any further erosion. This paving 
was called ^Sdirwan, a term which w'as also 
applied to the barrage itself. Ultimately a new 
barrage is said to have been built across the Gerger. 


Prom the xiv^k century the Ab-i Gerger was called 
Du-Danig and the Nahr-i Shuster C a h a r-D a n i g. 
because they contained respectively tsvo- and four- 
Mxths of the quantity of water in the Karun. 
Muslim authors number these gieat wateruork> 
among the wonders of the world (e. g. Hamza al- 
I-fahani and Ibn Battuta). Although the authenticit) 
of the tradition (jUDied could be for the most part 
disputed, it is not impiobable that Roman prisoneis 
of war took part in the construction of the bairage 
(cf. Noldeke. Geschichte. der Pcrsn und Araha, 
P' 37) J local tradition fuithcr attributes to Roman 
colonists the introduction C)f a number of industries 
e. g- the manufacture of brocade {dibadj) and 
ceitain popular customs. 

In the caliphate of ^Umar the town was con- 
quered bv al-Bara^ b. Malik, whose tomb used to 
be pointed out in the centuries following. Tradition 
also says that the coffin of the prophet Dani}al 
was found there, which later on was brought to 
Shush. Jn the L'maiyad period the town became 
one of the strongholds of the i^aridjis; the Khavidji 
^abib made it his capital but after his death al- 
H^’djdj^dj seized it; it was then that the gteat 
bridge over the barrage was destroyed. Lnder the 
Caliphs, duster was the capital of one of the 
seven provinces (sometimes a larger number is 
gi\en, cf. Makdi'^i, p. 404). into which Kjhuzistan 
was divided. When Baghdad became the centre 
<.»f the empire, duster gradually became influenced 
by its proximity to the capital. One quarter of 
Baghdad for example in the tenth century was 
colled Mahallat a I - T us t ar 5y i n ; it was the 
residence of the merchants and notables from 
Khuzisian. The oldest mosque was built under 
the ®Abbasids: begun in the reign of al-Mutazz 
(866— 869), it was only finished under the Caliph 
al-Mustarshid (iiiS — 1135). There was however 
a fire-altar at Shuster in the time of al-Halladj 
(Mnssignon, La passion d'al-ff tllaj, i. 92)* 

Shuster along with Ahv^az has always been the 
chief town in Khuzisian: Hamd 'Allah Mustav'fi 
calls it the capital of this piovince. It was con- 
quered by Timur and remained in the hands of 
the Timurids till the year 820/1514, when it fell 
to a Shi 'a dynasty of Saiyids under the suzerainty 
of the Safawids and became a centre of 
propaganda. Several governors have founded little 
dynasties there. The town enjoyed most prosperity 
in the reign of Wakhi^tu Khan (1632 — ibh?) 
whose descendants kept the governorship till the 
end of the Safawids. In the beginning of the xix^ 
century it was among the pi evinces governed by 
Muhammad 'All Mirza, son of Path 'All Shah, 
who restored, for example, the barrage and the 
bridge. At this period it is said to have had a 
population of 45.000, but the number has certainly 
diminished a great deal since, for Ravvlinson m 
1836 puts it at 15,000 and Curzon in 1890 at 
8,000. The area covered by the town is out of 
all proportion to the population. Sykes also calls 
Shuster the most ruined town in Persia; this 
description applies also to the water works. The 
houses are built of stone and brick; they contain 
cellars, here called .^fivadary in which the inha- 
bitants shelter in the excessive heat of summer. 

As to the inhabitants themselves, they are a 
mixture of Arab and Iranian or proto-Iranian 
elements. In the middle of the xixtk century there 
w'ere still a considerable number of Mandaeans 
here; Layard counted 300 — 400 families of them 
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in 1840 (cf. also the description of them given by 
^Abd Allah al-^u^tari on p. 24 of his local 
histovy). They have probably nuw disappeared. 
Modern travellers (Curzon and Sykes) describe the 
character of the present inhabitants as disagreeable 
and lanulical. Among the Persians the devoutness 
of the inhabitants has earned the town the hono- 
rific title of Daj’ al’Mii mirnn. On the other hand 
we find Shuster included among the Persian towns 
celebrated for the stupidity of its inhabitants 
(Chnstensen in Acta Oricntalia^ iii. 31). They live 
foi the most part by commerce; the present state 
of the population seems however to justify the 
ancient tradition that Shuster is fated always to 
remain a poor town. Since the end of last century 
Shuster has succeeded Dizful as the capital of 
TArabistan. 

B i b I i 0 g r a p h y : Saiyid 'Abd Allah al- 
Shushtari. Tadhkira-i ^ushtar, historical de- 
scription of Shuster down to 1169/1755 (the 
author died in H73/1759'', Biblivtheca Indua^ 
N^. 206, Calcutta 1914 and 1924; the Arab 
geographeis have been utilised by Ue Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Catphate^ Cambridge 
^905^ P* 233 sqq,\ P. Schwartz., Iran irn Mittel- 
alter, I eipzig 1924, iv., p. 313 and 351 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Berlin 1840, ix,, p. 178^^1,/.; 
J. Dieulafoy, La Peise, la Chaldee et la Susiane, 
Paris 1887; Curzon, Persia. London 1892. ii. 
363 sqq.', P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Mdes in 
Persia, London 1902, p. 252 sqq.\ E. Heizfeld 
in Pete/ mann's Gecgraphische Mitteilungen, voL 
liii., Gotha 1907. 

P'or the extensive bibliography relating to 
the barrage and irrigation works cf. the article 
karCn and the bibliography given there. 

(I. H. Kr.amers) 

SHUUBlYA. Sura xlix, of the Kur'aa teaches 
the brotherhood and equality of all Muslims and 
verse 13 reads, “and \Ve made you shrLitb and 
kaba il in order that ye may know*’ — “each 
know the other'’ explains Baidawi in loco (ed. 
Tleischer, ii. 276, 17), “not for prideful vying with 
one another in ancestors and tribes”. Apparently 
ihu'Tib had been used in .Arabic for non-Arab 
tribes {^al-^adjajrt) as distinguished from kabaHl for 
Arab tribes {^Lisdn. i. 482. 15) and therefore this 1 
passage was used by those non- Arabs who objected 
to the pride of the Arabs towards them. The 
Shu'^ubiya, then, was the sect which either so , 
objected or which exalted the non-Arabs over the 
Arabs or which, in general, despised and de- ■ 
predated the Arabs (jC/'-w;, i. 482, \-xSi]q.\ Lane, 
P* * 5570 - A member of this sect was a , 

This attitude showed itself in different forms. In 
the East on the part of the Persians and the 
Kharidjites it was dynastic and political, and for , 
the Persians also religious, involving heresy .and 
Zindikism, It connected with the Shi'‘a and other ; 
schisms. On the part of the Nabateans it wa-^ the 
old conflict of the cultivated soil and its peasantry 
against the desert. It was thus a more or less 
successful attempt on the part of the different 
subjected races to hold their own and to dis- 
tinguish, at least, between Arabism and Islam. In 
Persia this meant even the restoration of Persian 
as the language of literature and the limitation 
of the use of Arabic to the theological sciences. 

Spain, on the other hand, the ^u'flbiya ac- 
cepted the whole Arabic civilization, prided itself . 
on its command of Arabic [ai-^arabiya') and on 


I us Islamic orthodoxy, but rejected the claims to 
' superiority of the Arab race. The movement had 
i therefore a certain kinship with the nationalism 
j within Islam of ihe piescnt day, 

‘ B i b 1 1 o g y a p h y \ (joldziher, Muhammedd- 
j ntsche Stiidien. 1. 147 — 216; Die Sidiibijja tinier 
den ^Iiihammedanern in Spanien^ in Z.D.M.G.^ 
Uu, 601 — 620. (U. B. Macdonald) 

SIAK SRI INDRAPURA, a self-governing 
district (Sultanatej belonging to the 
administrative area of Bengkalis in the 
:gouvernement “Oostkust van Sumatra’, 

I on the east coast of Central Sumatra and prac- 
; tically equivalent to the valley of the river Siaki 
, a few islands off the coast also belong to it (the 
boundaries of the Sultan’s territory are accurately 
I defined in the agreement concluded in 1916 
! between the government of the Dutch East Indies 
j and the native Government of Siak Sri Indrapura. 

! published in. the ‘•Kroniek 19^7 von het Oostkust 
I van Sumatra-lnstituut”). It consists of a very 
j wide fertile alluvial strip of coast, swampy in 
places, intersected by many streams large and 
small ; the ground rises only very gradually to 
the west and is foi the most part still covered 
with forest. The most important river, the Siak 
(on which stands the capital Siak Sri Indrapura, 
with a large modern palace of the Sultan) is 
very deep for far into the interior and navigable 
at all seasons, and is therefore of great importance 
for the transit traffic (mainly in the hands of 
Chinese) from Singapore to the %ve5t coast of 
Sumatra. The country i& only thinly populated 
and the inhabitants are neither industrious nor 
prosperous. They live mainly by fishing (from 
which they are however being ousted by the 
Chinese) and collecting forest products (the most 
important of these are the leaves of the nipah 
palm which are used as roofing material); they 
grow rice, almost exclusively on dry fields, but 
the harvest is far from sufficient even for their 
own needs; considerable quantities of rice are 
imported from Singapore and cocoa-nuts from 
Malacca; the Chinese alone grow vegetables. 

Two main elements may be clearly distinguished 
in the population: (rt) A few tribes who may be 
, regarded as descendants of the original inhabitants 
of the east coast of Sumatra; [b) Another section 
usually given the name “Malays”. To the first 
group belong: (i) The Orang Talang on the 
Mandau river and in the forest country^ between 
■ Siak and Kampar; they are divided into four 
groups and are said to be descendants of subjects 
, of the once powerful kingdom of Gasip, which 
lay on the liver of the same name and according 
to tradition was destroyed by the Atchinese, 
(2) The Orang Sakei on the upper Mandau 
and in the adjoining Rokan territory; (3) dhe 
Orang Akit, who are gradually dying out, 
also on the Mandau: (4) The Orang Utan and 
Grants Raw’a, on the islands at the mouth of 
ihe Siak and Kampar rivers. These tribes are 
still very primitive. Bhysicaily they are different 
from the Malays and it is leported of the Orang 
Akit in particular that they have a negrito type 
and show a striking similarity to the Semang of 
the Malay Peninsula. Some still lead a mure or 
less wandering life: agriculture is little or not at 
all pursued: they live by fishing and on all that 
the forest yields them. The Orang Talang and 
the Sakei are said to have adopted Islam; but 
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their knowledge of this religion is only very slight ' 
and like the other tribes already mentioned they 
are still strongly attached to heathen customs. In 
family law' and law of inheritance they follow the 
Minangkabau matriarchal adaf. The other portion , 
of the population, the Malays, is now very mixed , 
in composition. They are descended from immi- 
grants ftom the west coast (in the greater part 
of the country Minangkabau is the vernacular) 
and from Djohor on the other side of the straits 
of Malacca. It was no doubt with them that 
Islam came to this region 

There are said to be very old lelations between 
Siak and Minangkabau: at the beginning of the 
xvilth century Siak was under the suzerainty of 
the Maharaja of Minangkabau who had however 
granted it as a fief to the Sultan of Djohor. Thus 
it came about that w’hen in 1689 the Dutch East 
India Company opened a factory for the first j 
time in this region, they did it on authority of a 
treaty with the latter Sultan. Siak may be said ^ 
to have become independent in 1721 when ■ 
Radja KStjil (according to a chronicle a son of | 
Sultan Mahmud of Djohor, according to another 
a Minangkabau adventurer) who^ coming from , 
Siak had at first succeeded in dethioning the ^ 
reigning Sultan of Djohor, but was later forced : 
to flee back to Siak where he was able to resist • 
there against Djohor. Jangdip^ituan B^sar Sharif 
Kasim al-^alil Saif al-Din who now (since 

1915) rules the country under the suzerainty of 
the Dutch East India Company is an indirect 
descendant of this Radja KStjil. 

Bibliography', E. Netscher, Do Ncder^ 
landers in Djohor en Siak (1602 — in 
Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap ■ 
van Kunsien en Wetenschappen,^ xxxv., 1870; 
E. Netscher, Aanteekeningen omlrent Midden- 
Sumatra,^ in V^erh. Bat, Gen, xxxix., 1S80; 

J. S. G. Gramberg, Gcographische aanteekeningen 
betreffende de residentie Siimatral's Oostkust,, in ; 
Tijdschr. Aardrijksk. Genootsch.,^ vi., 1882, 100, , 
183; I. A. van Rijn van Alkemade, Verslag 
eerier reis van Siak naar Paja Kombn,^ in Titd- 
schrift Aardrijksk. Genootsch.,, 2"d bcries, li., 
1885, 202; H. A. Hijmans van Anrooij, Nota 
omirent het Rijk van Siak,. in P, B. G.K, IP., 
XXX., 1885, 259: I. A. van Rijn van Alkemade. ' 
Peis van Siak naar Poelau Laican, in Pijdschr. 
Aardrijksk. Genootsch., 2nd series, iii., 1887, ' 
100; Max Moszkowski, Auf ?ieuen IPegen durch \ 
Sumatra, 1 909 ; Kroniek van het Oostkust van \ 
Siimatra-Institniit,^ 1916 and 1917. 

(\V. H. Rassers) i 

SIAM. Islam has made no converts in Siam. 
The Siamese of Thai (i. e. the ma'^s of the po- 
pulation), Laotian, Birman and Mon oiigin who > 
were long ago converted to Buddhism have re- j 
mained impervious to it. Unlike what has happened ' 
in Western Indonesia, it seems that in the valley \ 
of the Menam there is an incompatibility between j 
the Buddhist faith and the doctrine preached by ^ 
the prophet Muhammad. I 

The Muslims in Siam consist of Malays, immi- | 
grants from Java, Afghans and in larger numbers, | 
Muslims from India. The majority live in Bangkok. | 
The Malays are the descendants of prisoners of | 
W'ar taken in the north in course of numerous 
campaigns of the Thai in the Malay Peninsula, i 
We know' that the first expedition dates from the I 
end of the xiiRh century and is recorded in the ' 


famous inscription of Rama Kaiphcng (cf. 0 . 
Coedes, Pecucil des inso iptions du Siam, part i . 
Inscriptions de Sukhodaya^ Bangkok 1924, p. 4S) 
Mauv expeditions followed and secured a con- 
sidciable number of prisoners to the victois who 
had conquered the whole Malay Peninsula. A 
nautical Arabic text of the first half of the xvB^i 
century indeed tells us that ‘‘Singapore is the last 
land of Siam in the South” (cf Gabriel Ferrand, 
Instructions Katitiiiiics et Routiers Arabes et Per- 
tiigais des XV^ et XVR Si'ecles., vol. ii., Paii^ 
1925, folio 71 recto, 1. 6). 

The Javanese, the Afghans and other Muslims 
from India came to Siam to trade. In 1S70 the 
Stain Directory mentions an appieciable number 
of “Miisulman merchants”, which had considerably 
increased thirty years later (cf. The Directcry 
for Bangkok and Siam for iSgS). In addition to 
these foreign Muslims there are a few Arabs fiom 
Iladramut (on the latter see the standard work 
by L. W. C. van den Berg, La Hadramoiit et hs 
colonies arabes dans I'archipel indien, Batavia 18S6). 

The Sunnis are in a minority. T he majority of 
the Muslims in Siam follow the Shra. The pro- 
cession of the ^Ashura^ on the Muharram. 

in commemoration of the death of Hasan and 
Husain is annually celebrated. The procession of 
the '"Ashura^ is preceded, ns in Persia, by re- 
piesentations during the first nine days of Mu- 
harram, recalling the events that preceded the 
death of Husain (cf, the articles and 

muharram). The place where these spectacles are 
presented is called as m India imam^bara [q. v.], 
“the enclosure of the Imam”. 

The Muslims settled in Siam fast or rather claim 
to fast during the month of Ramadan, but thi-i 
fast IS far from being as stiict as in the lands of 
Islam. At Bangkok the main features are the 
rejoicings which take place each night starting at 
sunset. On these occasions dates are specially 
eaten in memory of the Prophet, w'hose favourite 
dish they are said to have been. 

The festival of Hd alfitr or ^id al-saglnr [q-''-] 
which closes the fast of Ramadan gives occasion 
for great feasts and rejoicings, the elements ^of 
which are Ijorrowed from local customs. The u 
al-kurbZin or feast of sacrifices which takes place 
on the iQtb Dhu U-Hidjdja (cf. ^Il) al-adha) is 
also celebrated with great solemnity and numerous 
sacrifices of animals. 

The mosque of Bangkok is of comparative!) 
recent construction. It is small, badly equipped 
and situated in the low quarter of the town. 

The Muslims who live in Siam — one cannot 
not talk of Muslim Siamese, since except for 
Malays from the Peninsula who are Siamese sub- 
jects, no one, as far as I know, has ever heard 
of the conversion of a Siamese Buddhist to Islam 
the Siamese Muslims have become Siamesed so to 
speak, instead of having converted the Thai, 
Laotian, Birmans and Mons among whom they 
live. In 1898, I happened to meet in Bangkok 
an envoy of the Shaikh al-L>lam in Constantinople 
whose mission it was to visit all the Muslim 
communities of the Far P'ast. It was the period 
of Sultan “^Abd al-Hamid’s pan-Islamic policy and 
the Turkish Caliph wished to be exactly informed 
of the reception his plans for j)ropaganda in Slam, 
Indo-China and China had received. The emissary 
arrived from China completely disillusioned and 
he did not conceal from me that his pretended 
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co-religionists in Bangkok \\ere only Muslims in 
name ‘“Even those \\ho profess to be Sunnis”, 
he added, “are rcgulai infidels”’ Indeed Islam has 
neithei past nor present in Siam and probably 
no future. 

The above notes arc based on personal re- 
collection and information kindly supplied me by 
two confreres, Messis. C. Otto Blagden and B. O. 
Cartwright, teacheis of Malay and Siamese re- 
spectively at the School of Oriental Studies. So 
far as I know, neither old narratives nor modern 
works make any refeience to Muslims strictly 
Siamese. In a letter from h'ernao Mendez Pinto 
addiessed to the Fatheis of the Company of 
Jesus in Portugal, written at Malacca and dated 
December 5, 1554, he says: “But, n.y dear brothers, 
theie are in this city of Siao (= Siam, the re- 
ference is to Ayuthia, the old capital) seven mos- 
ques of which the ruinistrants {catizes) are Turks 
and Arabs and thirty thousand families {trinta 
mil joges) of Muslims in the town which is a 
great shame on the soldiers of Christ” (cf. Pere- 
grina^am of Fernao Mendez Pinto, ed. J. J. de 
Brito Rebello, vol. iv., Lisbon 1910, p. 161). In 
'ol. iii. of the same edition (1909, p. 37) there 
is also a reference to a certain Heredim Mafamede, 
i. e. I^air al-Din Muhammad, a Turkish captain, 
who left Suez in 1538 on the Egyptian fleet sent 
against the Portuguese in the Indies, vvho>e ship 
lost the way and landed in Tenasserim. lOiair al- 
Din entered the Siamese service and was employed 
on the Lauhds (probably = Laos) frontier with 
an annual salary of 12,000 cruzadoes. Both these 
are cases of foieign Muslims who had come to 
Siam. It is obvious that the figure of 30,000 
Muslim families living in Ayuthia in the xvbh 
century cannot be taken literally. We shall not 
deal heie with the Muslims from the Malay 
Peninsula who belong from the ethnographic, 
linguistic and religious point of view, if not the 
political, to the Malay Federated States. They should 
therefore be dealt with along with the latter. 

(Gahriel Ferrano) ' 

SIBAWAIHI was the pen-name of the pro- 
ti^inent grammarian of the Basrian 
school whose proper name was Abu Bishr 
'Amr b. ^Uthman b. Kanbar; he was a client I 
{nia'ivld) of the Arab tiibe of al-Harith b. Ka'^b. 
This name is explained by Arabic philologists 
as meaning “scent of an apple”, but we cannot 
accept this explanation as the name is never stated 
to have been pronounced with a duplicated and 
from the analogy of many earlier names of Persians 
containing the end-syllable “oe” w’e may assert 
with much probabiliiy that the word was pro- 
nounced Seboe ^d was a term of endearment 
meaning “little apple, Apfelchen”. There is a great 
amount of uncertainty in the chronology of his birth 
and death, as w’ell as regarding the place where he 
w’as born and died. From the most irustwoithy 
authorities it appears that he was born in al-Baida'’, 

^ place in the district of Shiraz in the province 
of Fars. He came as a youth to al-Basra and 
studied under the chief scholars in that city among 
■whom al-Khalil b. Ahmad was one of the most 
remarkable, a man whose value to Arabic science 
has hardly been realised to the present day. AI- 
Khalil died in the year 17 5/791 and the earliest 
date given for the death of Sibawaihi is the year 
177 A. H , when he is said to have been only 33 
years of age, so that it may be possible that he 


enjoyed the teaching of al-kGialil during the last 
ten years of the latter's life. Ibn Khallikan and 
. others how’ever have a large array of other dates. 
1 Ibn Kani^ gives a date as early as 166 which is 
! impossible, while other dates are 188 and 180, 
; and Ibn al-DjawzI gives the year 194 and fixes 

• his age at 32 years, a date which is also im- 
1 possible on account of the known date of the death 

of al-Khalil. As regards the place where he died 
i also a certain amount of confusion pievails, but 
I the best authorities name the town of Sawah. 
According to the Tary ikh Baghdad of al-Khapb it 
is stated that Ibn Duraid asserted that he died at 
Shiraz and that his grave is theie. As Ibn Duraid 
resided many years in Fars and is by far the 
greatest tiansmitter of the sciences of the Basrians 
we may be safe to assume that his statement is 
! the correct one. Sibaw'aihi is a most remarkable 

■ figure in Arabic learning if only for the simple 
reason that the w'ork of a man who attained no 

' great age should have been found such general 
acceptance, because Arabic scholars have always 
attached undue value to the works of men who 
have attained a great age. It must have been 

■ after the death of al-Khalil when Sibawaihi had 

■ his learned conference with al-KisaT [q.v.] in the 
presence of the wazir Vahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki 
(d. 182) on the Zunbuiiya question in which 
al-Kisa^i got the better of Sibawaihi through the 
judgment of a Beduin, who probably was sub- 

• orned for the purpose by the unscrupulous op- 
' ponent. Sibawaihi received a handsome present 

from Vahya, but the mortification at his defeat in 
the dispute was so gieat that he returned to his 
native country and never came back to Trak. He 
is said to have died of grief. 

The result of his studies Sibawaihi laid down 
in a large w'ork on Arabic grammar (estimated at 
a thousand leaves by early biographers) which is 
not only the largest work of its kind which has 
come down to us of the activity of the Basnan 
school, but has ever since been the basis of 
all native studies on the subject and is known 
by the honorific title of al-Kifiib “the Book". As 
staled Sibawaihi had studied under al-I^alil, but 
he aLo profited by the lectures of Yunus b. 
Habib, ^Isa b. ^L'mar and Abu ' 1 -Khattab al-Akh- 
fash. Further the grammaiian Abu Zaid al-An^ari 
is said to have claimed that it is he w’hom Siba- 
waihi refers to when in his book he states that 
he learned a certain explanation from “a man on 
whom 1 can rely”. General opinion however as- 
sociates with this person generally al-Khalil, and 
we cannot but give this geneial opinion more 
credence than isolated statements to the contrary 
by biographers. It proves however that the most 
prominent scholars were only too anxious to have 
their name associated with the Book. It is also 
fairly certain that Sibawaihi had no opportunity of 
teaching from his own work nor of reading it to 
pupils. This task was left to his teacher al-Akhfash 
who after Sibawaihi's death undertook a thorough 
revision of the work. It was not alone among the 
Basrians that the Hook was eagerly studied but we 
learn from a curious story that al Djahiz presented 
to the Wazir Ibn al-IOiaiyat a copy, which was 
in the hand-writing of the Kufi grammarian al- 
Farra', compared by al-KisaT and finally revised by 
the donor himself and was considered a priceless 
treasure. If Sibaw’aihi himself in speaking Arabic 
did so with a decided foreign accent his Book has 
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always been considered as a standaul of good I 
Arabic. As one of the earliest books in Arabic 
literature it is in its style frequently veiy redun- 
dant and tiring by its prolix arguments, but it is 
filled with innumerable examples taken from the 
Kurban and contains over a thousand verses taken 
from ancient poetry, fifty of which are by un- 
known poets, but they figure in latei grammatical 
works ns valid proofs on the great authority of the 
Book. These verses found a capable commentator in 
the peison of Abu Sa'^id al-Hasan b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Sirafi (died 368 a. t'.), who commented in a 
similar way on a number of the most celebiated 
works of the Basrian school. After this time the 
commentaries on the books become very numerous 
and there is hardly one among the scholars who 
followed the Basrian school who has not either 
commented or added to the contents of the work. 

It will suffice to mention here some of the names 
of prominent scholars who devoted their energies 
upon elucidating the w’ork : al-Mubarrad (<1.284): 
‘^Ali b. Sulaiman al-Akhfash (d. 315); al-Rummanl 
(d. 384); Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316); al-Zamakhshail 
538); Ibn abHadjib (d. 646); Abu ’l-'^Ala'' al- 
Ma'^arrl (449); and many moie. The Book w'as 
studied in Spain with much eagerness and the 
Spaniard Abu Bakr al-Zuhaidi (d. 379) composed 
a short work al-Istidrak on additions of gram- 
matical forms omitted by Sibawaihi (edited by 
Guidi, Rome 1890); the commentary by al-.A'^Iam 
has also been preserved. While in the Eaj>t the 
Book was superseded by later and more com- 
pendious grammais, the study of Sibawaihi appears 
to have continued in the Maghrib and though 
some biographers of Maghribis tell us that al- 
Makkudl (d. Soi) was the last who taught the 
Book of Sibawaihi in Fas, there is evidence from 
the lithographed editions of grammatical w'orks of 
later authors in Fas that the w'ork w-as still eagerly ‘ 
studied there at a much later date and copies 
have been preserved in the libraries of the in- ! 
tellectual capital of the West. 

We possess three printed editions of the work, 
besides fragments elucidated by European scholars, 
and a translation into German, of which the Cairo 
edition with the Commentaries of Sirafl and al- 
ATam is perhaps the best, as the edition of 
Derenbourg {Le livre de Sibawaihi^ Paris 1883 
the Calcutta edition of 1887 ^^rid the German 
translation by Jahn, Berlin 1894 sq(^.^ are far from 
being free of errors. 

Bibliography'. Fihrist.^ p. 51; Ibn I^al- 
Hkan, Cairo 1310, i. 385; ZubaidI, Tabakat'.^ 
Anbarl, Nuzhat^ p. 71 — 81: SuyutT, Bughyat^ 
Cairo 1326, p. 366 and many other works of 
biography; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunufi., 
Constantinople, ii. 2S1 — 283 where many com- 
mentaries are enumerated as also in Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L.^ i. 100 — 102; Fliigel, Gramm, 
Schule?!,^ p. 42 — 45. (F. Kkenkow) 

SIBIR wa-IBIR, a name for Siberia in 
the Mongol period; in this form in Shihab al-Din 
al-^Omarl (cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 141), text 
in W. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik maierialov, otnosya^- 
cikhsva k istorii Zolotoi Ordi, p. 21 7 at top; the 
same source has also Bilad Sibir or al-Sibir (ibid., 

1 . 6 and 221 below). More frequently Ibir-Sibir; 
e. g. Rashid al-Dln, Djam^ al-Tawarikh^ ed. Berezin, 
in Trudt Vost, Otd. Arkh. Obshc..^ vii. 168 (Ibir 
Sibir, mentioned in connection with the Kirkiz 
people and the river Angara) and the Chinese Yuan- 


•ibi (l-bi-rh Si-bi-rh. quoted in Bielschneider, Med. 
Rjseaitliei etc., ii. 88: cf. also iijid , p. 37). The 
same expression was heard in the beginning of 
the XV th centiny by Johann SchiUberger, who repro- 
duces it in the form Bi'^.sibur or Ibissibur {^Bondag: 
and Travels'., Hakluyt Society, London 1879, p 49, 
174). The texts in which this expression occurs, aie 
collected by (^uat^'emere {^Histoire des Mongols de 
la Feisc par Raschui'eUiiny p. 413 sqqd) who sees 
in It (probably wrongly) an echo of the old name') 
of two peoples, the Abar (Avars) and Sabir (in 
Mas^udl, Tanl'lh, ed. de Goeje, p. S3, r6 : Sabir: 
this is said to be the name the Khazars gave 
themselves). (W. Barthold) 

SIBT. [See ibx al-djawzI, al-maridInT, al- 

TAbiWlDHi]. 

SICILY. In the history of Sicily is to be found 
in miniature the story of Western civilisation. It 
lies at the heait of the Mediterranean, and it lies 
likewise at the heart of medieval wars, commeice 
and culture. The great movements of Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, and Muslim met and fought their 
battles there, and there all of them have perished. 
The earliest days are clouded in the fusion of 
Sicels and Sicans, in the settlements of the mer- 
chants of Phoenicia on the promontories and along 
the sea-coast A new era dawms when the Greek 
City States stretch forth their hands for new terri- 
tory and settle at Naxos (735 B. C.), Corcyra and 
Syracuse (734). The process of colonisation went 
steadily forward for centuries, and the Greek ele- 
ment in the island became strong. At the opening 
of the Peloponnesian War (427) it seemed that 
Athens’ dream of Sicilian conquest was to be. The 
result, how’ever, was neither the victory of Athens, 
nor the tyranny of Corinth, but the spread of 
classic culture. Meanwhile Hannibal was displaying 
his Phoenician prowess. In 409 he reduced Selinus 
and Himera and returned to his base at Carthage. 
Thus that rivalry began betw’een Greece and Car- 
thage, w'hich alone was to signalise the story of 
the island for several centuries. Dionysius I and 
II, Dion, Timoleon and Agathocles, Pyrrhus and 
Hiero II, were all to rule under the constant terror 
of Semitic onslaughts, and not until Rome dealt 
the death-blow to African rivalry did Sicily enjoy 
peace. And yet through all this long period the 
genius of civilisation was displayed in the harbours 
of .Syracuse, the armaments of Tauromenium, the 
temples of Selinus, and the bucolics of Theocritus. 
•And even w'hen Greece and Carthage had gone 
dow'n before Rome, there still fed Sicily the Hellenic 
spirit. Although the yoke of Rome was not oppres- 
sive, yet the slave element in the island was so large, 
partly through her unique history and partly through 
the Roman demand for corn from her fields, that 
revolts broke out in 132 and 102. Rome, however, 
fell before Vandal and Goth, and Sicily was doomed 
to taste alike the barbarism of the one and the 
unexpected toleration of the other. Yet Belisarius 
was still to appear and restore Roman power and 
and the lethargy of Roman decadence. 

Meantime a great movement had been afoot in 
Arabia, which, if heralded by religious cries, was 
no less the overflow of a racial basin, and the 
bursting of the banks of an ethnic river. Muhammad 
died in 632 a.d., but his politico-religious crusade 
went on. In Syria under the sway of Mu^awiya the 
Muslim arms penetrated to .Alexandria, where the 
Byzantine navy was crushed (652), and maritime 
power was placed in Arab hands. In the same year 
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wa-) launched the first attack on Sicily, and although and Umai\ad Peisjan and 1 ‘erber. By 840 a third 
no Aiabic historian has recorded it, the testimony of the island was under Muslim rule. Soon Naples 
of Theophanes is enough. The L.xarch Olympius ‘ asked aid, and the Aiabian war-ciy echoed on 
defended the island, but the plunderers secured the slopes of Vesuvius, the plains of Calabria and 
their booty, and sailed off for Damascus, \\ ith ships the waters of the Adriatic. In S46 even Rome 
laden with treasures of flesh and blood, silver and was threatened by the squadrons of the Muslim, 
gold. They returned to taste the sweets of Syracuse, ! and its gates were menaced by plunderers, who, 
which they ravaged and sacked. These, however, unable to penetrate, gave what remained without 
weie merely spoiadic efforts out of the plenitude \ to the sword and violence and sacrilege. The 
of maitial streneth. There was nothing determined churches of Saint Peter and Saint Paul were 


or political in them. The days of L'maiyad strength 
passed and it was from another quarter than Syria 
that the power of Islam spoke ; and yet the 
instincts of Arab and Berber found a new outlet 
in the islands of the Meditenanean. From the days 
of Musa onwards the Corsairs harassed all these 
parts, and cast a paralysing fear over the islanders 
of Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. In 705 Syracuse 
N\as again plundered, this time by Africans, who 
time and again throughout the century returned 
to their quarry and made definite efforts on the 
island. So troublesome did these become that the 
patrician Gregory thought he did well in securing a 
treaty with the Saracens in S 13 for ten years, which 
pact they honourably observed. But the piize was 
far too glittering. The request for help which 
came from EuphemLus of Syracuse against Michael 
the Stammerer in 827 was a timely pietext for 
a thorough invasion. Ziyadat Allah, the Aghlabid 
of Kairawan, sent off his hundred vessels from 
Susa on the thirteenth of June, and the real conquest 
of Sicily began. Euphemius disappears from the 
scene, and the Saracen alone leads the pageant 
of the next few centuries. 

As'ad b. Torah commanded a motley expedition, 
"ihe untameable spirits of the Kairawan court 
were drafted into squadrons drawn from Yemen 
and Khorasan, from Syria and Maghrib, soldiers 
of fortune all. They attacked and reduced the 
first town on the island, Mazara. Then they tested 
their strength against Syracuse, but pestilence 
wrought its havoc and robbed them even of their 
commander. Affairs at home were in real peril. 

^alid appeared among them to inspire victory. 
T he siege had to be abandoned. Their gloom 
turned to despair, however, when they saw their 
cstcape cut off by the Greek fleet, and they had 
to make off for the mountains and foitify them- 
selves in the town of Mineo. There they remained 
uutil a fleet of Spanish adventurers appeared and 
supplied them with provisions and the needs of 
war. But the court at Kairawan was now secure, 
^od, still unsatisfied with conquest, sent off a 
great fleet of three hundred ships, with 20,000 
^en. Led by Asbagh, they besieged and captured 
Ghaluliya, where plague again achieved w'hat Si- 
cifian arms found impossible. Other enterprises, 
however, succeeded on the island. A division con- 
centrated on Palermo and brought it to surrender. 
This with many smaller towns marked a real ad- 
vance in Muslim conquest. It gave a very im- 
portant vantage point for further subjugation. It 
provided a seat for the Amir. It definitely esta- 
blished the hold of the Saracens over Sicily. Indeed 
It made the attackers feel so sure of their new 
possession that they turned to challenging them- 
^»clves, and that story of Sicilian schism begins 
W’hich haunts the Muslim administration to the 
very end. The Spanish and African elements in 
the adventure maintained a constant friction, and 
even this was vitiated by the distinction of Yemenite 


■ not only destroyed but desecrated. But another 

■ expedition was still to come from Kairawan In 
875 DjaTar led a well equipped force against Syra- 
cuse, and after a three years’ siege the great city, 
rich in human story and civilisation’s past, fell to 

. the invader. The same tale of pillage follow’s, and 
follows also the passion and the jealousy, the 
. faction and the dissension. Vet this victory gave 
I a new charter to the plunderer, nor W’ere the 
dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany innocent of sharing 
in the spoil. So complete in fact was the mastery 
, of the Aghlabid that Pope John YlII deemed it 
wisest to pay tiibute for tw’o years. The Ciescent 
, had indeed eclipsed the Cross. 

There still remained a few towns that had not 
bowed the knee. Along the coast the pow'er of 
the Saracens was unable to subdue every place, 
j and even within the large centres such as Palermo 
rebellion raised its head. In 900 serious insurrec' 
tions troubled the peace of the capital. But darker 
j still were the signs within the Muslim camp. What 
[ before had only been loud murmurings or covert 
i moves, became now civil wais. Ibrahim appeared 
' himself in Sicily to vindicate his name, and under 
I the spell of his presence Tauromenium and Ra- 
metta fell (908), but his death only heralded an- 
other internecine strife and prevented the settle- 
ment of Eastern Sicily. It was w’ith a sigh of 
relief that the Muslims completed their treaty with 
the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus in 956, 
and when they had retaken Tauromenium in 963 
and Rametta in 965, the race of the Muhammadan 
in Sicily had been run. For 138 years he had 
been struggling for the mastery of the island, and 
for 73 more he was to enjoy it. Throughout all 
this period there streamed into Sicilian minds and 
hearts the culture of the East, and blended there 
with the precious heritage of Greece and Rome. 
The clash of mind with mind produced a type 
of life unparalleled in history. There w’as here all 
the mysticism of the East, all the beauty of the 
Greek and all the urge and activity of the Latin. 
Toleration was the only path to peace, and the 
Sicilian march if along no other road was certainly 
along the path of toleration. 

After seventeen years of quiet the enemy knocked 
again at Sicilian gates, but Otto 11 , with a Western 
Empiie behind him, had to retire discomfited from 
the fight. Only when the Eastein Emperor Basil II 
called his scattered forces together in 1027, for a 
final sally on the harassing marauders of his domains, 
did success come within sight. Although he saw 
not the end of his work, his subordinate Maniaces 
carried forward the scheme of conquest. Profiting 
by the disaffection of Abu ’ 1 -A'far, he carried vic- 
tory at every step for four years, and by 1042 
Messana, Syracuse and many other cities were under 
Christian overlordship. Recalled however to satisfy 
domestic fears, Maniaces had to leave his work 
uncompleted, and soon the Muslim had recovered 
ground. It seemed that the Empire could not rise 
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to the challenge of the invader. Hut in io6o the 
hour btrack and the man appeared. Mes-ana still 
struggling against the doom of Saracenic capture, | 
appealed to the Norman Count Roger of Hauteville. i 
StioDg in the possession of Italy, the Noiman had 
been but waiting his time fur seizing the island 
beyond. He responded to the call of the citizens, i 
captured the city, and constituted it the capital 
of his kingdom. By 1071 Palermo had fallen, and 
in 107S Tauromenium was wrenched from Muslim 
hands. In I0S5 Syracuse was won. Malta which 
had been taken by the Saracens in S70 wa^ retaken 
by Roger in 1090, and thus was completed in a 
few’ years the W’hule conquest of Sicily. Noiman 
rule prevailed over the whole island. Norman l'»rds 
occupied the palaces, Norman troops commanded 
the forts. It seemed that all the glory that had 
been was gone. 

And yet right at the heart of the Norman i 
conquest the Arab culture found its life-blood. 
Hitherto in the welter of bloodshed and unchecked 
rapine, they had forgotten the finer arts of peace, 
but now when events dro\e them in upon them- 


and finally into oblivion. Vet “so long as Greek 
and Saracen wcie protected and favoured, so long 
was Sicily the most brilliant of European kingdoms". 
/y il> I i o r a p h y : The best modern authority 
is Michele Amari, Storia dd Mustilmani di Si- 
3 '"oL. and Bibliolcca arabO'Slcula 
pssta rtiLcolta dt testi arabici chi toccano Li gio- 
grafia^ storta^ biografie e la btldiografia della 
Sicilia^ 1S57. — Consult also Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Koman Empire^ vol. vi., Bury s 
Edition ; S. F. Scott, History of the Mcorisk 
Empire in P.m ope, 1904, 3 vols.; Idiisi, Sifai 
al-Sfa ghrib^ ed. and transl. by Dozy and de 
Goeje, 1S66; Ibn al-Athir, al-KuTuil^ ed. Torn- 
berg and also Kagnan’s selection of the oc- 
cidental passages; Ibn Battuta, Paris ed. 

(T. Ckouiher Gokdon) 
al-SID, Spanish el-Cid, the Cid^ the name 
by which the most celebrated and the most po- 
pular of the heroes of Castilian chivalry is known; 
he played a preponderating political pait in Mus- 
lim Spain of the second half of the eleventh 
century, and we can now gam an idea of his real 


selves they discovered the treasures of their lite- 
rature and poetry, their law and their science. Not 
only w'ere they now freed from fighting; they were 
definitely piotected by Roger, who, unprejudiced 
even in his Christianity, encouraged the men of 
Islam to cultivate their gifts if not to advance 
their faith. Pie was even accused of being a 
Muslim himself. Being himself uncultured he saw’ 
the greatness of Arabian genius and learning with 
unsealed eyes, and he refused to crush its spirit. 
Pie gave full liberty to the Muhammadans to 
follow their religion, and even prohibited Christians 
pro.selytising among them. Under the Norman 
feudal system he made the yoke rest lightly on 
their necks. He maintained the Muslim sysiem of 
administration, and even the same Muslim officials 
continued to act under him. The merchants of 
Palermo are said to have been mainly Muhammadan 
under Norman domination, and his best financiers 
W’ere certainly of that faith. The land was entirely 
under the cultivation of the Moors, who in Spain 
had shewm how skilfully they could make the 
land yield its best fruits. Papyrus, sugar-cane, flax, 
olives W’ere all giown in abundance on the island. 
Where water w’as scarce great irrigating systems 
were laid dow’n, and every part of the island 
utilised. It is said that in the Valley of Mazara 
no few’cr than two million people lived at this 
period. The science of Medicine w’as cultivated 
also and the court of Roger w’as notable no less 
for the skill than for the number of its physicians. 
The Arabic language flourished there as the prin- 
cipal means of communication, and it was also the 
official tongue. There the Golden Odes and Ro- 
mances. redolent of Arabian deserts, resounded 
with delight and charm in the ears of Greek and 
Norman. There the masterpieces of Plato and 


personality by removing all the legendary mattei 
that has grown up around his life and his exploits. 
It is to the Dutch scholar R. Dozy, that the 
honour is due of having established, as a result 
of his examination in 1844 of the manuscript of 
the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassam preserved in Gotha, 
that the story of the Crbnica General of Alphonso 
the Wise relating to the Cid, which up till then 
had been considered a pure invention, is really 
translated from the Arabic, and probably from a 
work of the Valencian Muhammad b. lyialaf Ihn 
^Alkama (428—509 = 1036/1037— 1116) called 
al-bayan al-xvadih fi ' l-milamin al-fadih (cf. also 

F. Pon^ Boigues, Ensaya bio-bibliogrdfco 

p. 176, NO. 140) and that it is contemporary 
with the Cid. 'I'his histoiian was thus able to 
base his reconstruction of the biography of the 
Cid on Solid and authentic foundations and to 
show, by a series of careful deductions, how^ all 
the romantic alterations in his story had arisen 
which had long been considered worthy of belief 
and had given birth to the legendaiy Cid of 
poetry and of the theatre. 

I This knight who was called Rodrigo Diaz 
i da Vivar, was descended from a noble Castilian 
family and was born at Burgos during the fiist 
half of the xi^ century. It has not been possible 
to fix the exact year in which he was born; 1026 
according to some, 1040 according to others. It 
is known that in 1064 he distinguished himself? 
i on the side of Sancho II of Castille in a war 
which this sovereign waged against Sancho of 
Navarre. He defeated at this time a knight of 
Navarre in single combat and the success stood 
him in good stead in the Castilian aimy, whose 
commander-in-chief he became (or the “Standard- 
bearer of the King”) with the title of Campeador 


Aristotle were translated. There the Arab ideals 
of chivalry, permeating as they do every one of 
their romances, set Roger and his court along a 
new line of European adventure, destined to add 
lustre to his name and dynasty. 

None saw more clearly than Roger the great- 
ness of his Sicilian prize, and well did he guard 
it boih from political intrigue and religious rivalry, 
but the day soon dawned when his sons despised 
their birthright, and gradually Muslim thought, 
language, science and culture sank into disrepute 


(Latin campeator w'litten by the Arabs y 


al-kambeyator, the equivalent of the Spanish 
Arabic mubariz or barraz, “the champion who 


comes out of the ranks, when two armies are 
ranged against one another, to challenge an eneuiy 
to single combat”). A short time afterwards thanks 
to the counsels of Rodrigo Diaz, Sancho II made 
himself master of the Kingdom of Leon by taking 
his own brother Alphonso prisoner at Burgos. 
The latter was able to flee to the Muslim king 
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of Toledo al-Ma^mun, of the dynasty of the Banu 
Dhu ' 1 -Nun. On October 7, 1072, Sancho of 
Castille was killed before Zamora which he was 
besieging. The principal Castilian knights then as- 
sembled at Burgos in order to elect a new sovereign. 
Reluctantly their choice fell upon Alfonso, King 
of Leon, the refugee at Toledo, but they de- 
termined to make him take an oath that he had 
had no share in the murder of Sancho It was 
Rodrigo Diaz who took this oath from Alfonso 
VI in the Church of Santa Agueda or Gadea of 
Burgos. The new king of Castille always secretly 
felt a grudge against him for the humiliation of 
this oath, but in order to conciliate the knight, 
then very influential, and to attach him to him he 
gave him his cousin Jimena (Chimene) Diaz, the 
daughter of the Count of Oviedo, in marriage (1074). 
Some years later Alfonso VI sent him to the 
Wbbasid dynast of Seville, al-Mu'tamid (see the 
article Seville), in order to collect the tribute, 
which this Muslim prince paid in return for a 
nominal alliance with Castille. He was not able 
to prevent an encounter between the CAbbasid troops 
and those of the Zirid king of Granada L\bd 
AUah b. Badis; the battle took place at Cabra. 
Rodrigo took an effective part and made several 
Christian knights prisoners, allies of the Zirid 
prince, amongst them a prince of the blood. 
Count Garcia Ordonez, to whom soon after he 
restored his liberty. He himself returned to Castille, 
after successfully attaining the real aim of his 
mission. Alfonso VI, probably at the instigation 
of Garcia Ordonez, then accused Rodrigo Diaz of 
having appropriated a part of the presents which 
had been given to him at Seville to bring to the 
king, and he took advantage of the first op- 
portunity — the expedition against the Muslims 
of Toledo undertaken without his consent — to 
disgrace him and to banish him from his do- 
minions (1081). 

It is from this time that the life of a “con- 
dottiere” led by the Castilian knight dates, that 
he began to fight, as occasion arose, the Muslims 
or his own co-religionists, on behalf of a third 
person or on his own behalf. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to be taken into 
the service of the Count of Barcelona, Rodrigo Diaz 
offered his services to the Pliidid dynast of Sara- 
gossa [(]. V.], Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Muktadir. 
The latter agreed to take him into his army with 
his mercenaries. He died in the same year and 
his son Yusuf al-Mu^tamin succeeded him at 
Saragossa, while his other son al-Mundhir 
received Denia, Tortosa and Lerida. The two 
brothers lost no time in going to war with one 
another. Rodrigo Diaz continued in the service 
of al-MuTamin while al-Mundhir made an alliance 
With the King of Aragon, Sancho Ramirez, and 
with the Count of Barcelona, Ramon Berenguer II. 
Rodrigo Diaz soon won a great victory over the 
enemies of his master in spite of their numerical 
superiority, near the stronghold of .Mmenar, some- 
what to the north-west of I.erida, took rich plunder 
und made prisoner the Count of Barcelona, whose 
liberty he generously restored soon after. He made 
a triumphal entry into Saragossa where the Hiidid 
ruler overwhelmed him with presents and with 
honours. He had acquired at one stroke prestige 
and an ascendancy without parallel among his 
Muslim soldiers who from this time began to call 
kim “my master”, saiyidl^ vulg. Sp. sidi^ which 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


was translated into Spanish in the form of '^mio 
Cid^' (the famous Poem cf the Cid was originally 
called Cantar de mio Cuf")', and soon this 

name prevailed (with or without the employment 
of the possessive). Rodrigo Diaz, thanks to his 
military talents, had become in the eyes of the 
Muslims of Spain a champion and an irresistible 
leader in war, el Cid Campeador. 

In 10S4, after an ephemeral reconciliation with 
Alfonso VI, the Cid covered himself with glory 
once more in Aragon in the service of al-Mu'tamin. 
When this prince died in the following year, he 
passed into the services of his son and successor 
Ahmad al-Musta^in II and from that date 
he decided to conquer the Muslim kingdom of 
Valencia. 

This independent principality which the grand- 
son of the celebrated hadjib, al-Mansur, the ‘’Amirid 
‘^Abd al-Wziz, had founded on the fall of the 
Umaiyad Caliphate of Cordova, had been united 
in 1065 to the kingdom of Toledo. When the 
Dhu ’l-Nunid prince Yahya b. Lma^il al-Kadir 
in the year 1074 ascended the throne in succession 
to his grandfather al-Ma^mun, he appointed Abu 
Bakr b. ^Abd al-'Aziz governor of Valencia, who 
almost immediately declared his independence and 
allied himself with Alphonso II of Castille. But 
in the year 10S5 the latter without scruple sold 
Valencia to al-Kadir who had been deprived of 
it ten years before and now gave his capital 
Toledo to the Christian king in exchange. The 
Muslim prince aided by a body of Castilian troops 
under the command of the General Alvar Fauez 
was able to make his entry into Valencia without 
striking a blow, but he very soon alienated the 
whole population of the town. When the Almoravid 
Sultan Vusuf b. Ta^fin landed in Spain to fight 
against the Christians and put them to rout at 
Zallaka (October 23, 10S6) Alfonso VI recalled 
Alvar Fanez from Valencia ; and al-Kadir before 
the repeated attacks of al-Mundhir, prince of Tor- 
tosa, had to appeal for help to the King of 
Castille, and to al-Musta^iii of Saragossa. The 
latter saw in this a good opportunity to deprive 
al-Kadir of his kingdom, and secretly entered 
into an agreement with the Cid to seize the town, 
all the booty to go to the condottiere. But the 
latter, mindful of the gifts which al-Kadir had 
bestowed upon him, refused to touch the town 
and sent a new token of his vassalage to Alfonso. 
Thereafter with his army he made incursions into 
the whole district of Valencia, and in the year 
1089, returned to Castille where he was received 
with honour by his sovereign. Then he regained 
the east of Andalusia with his army, numbering 
7,000 men. 

Profiting by the absence of the Cid, al-Mustahn 
of Saragossa had made an alliance with Berenguer 
of Barcelona, who was besieging Valencia. The 
Count of Barcelona letreated before the Cid, who 
promised al-Kadir, in return for a payment 01 
ten thousand dinars a month, to defend his capital 
ao-ainst all enemy attempts. A short time afterwards 
Alfonso asked the Cid to come to his assistance 
against Vusuf b. Tashfm, and finding that his 
vassal did not hasten to join him, he quarrelled 
with him once more. Then the Cid, like a regular 
independent bandit chief, ravaged with fire and 
sword the whole eastern country from Orihuela 
to Tativa, marched against Tortosa, defeated the 
Count of Barcelona, and concluded a treaty with 

26 
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him. Soon afterwards the Muslim princes of Tortosa | 
once more sought hU protection. He granted it 
in return for the payment of regular tribute. At | 
this time, besides the sums which he received from 
the Count of Barcelona and the Muslim princes ; 
of Tortosa and Valencia, the Cid had also amongst ! 
his tributaries the Arab lords of Albarracin(al-Sahla), 
of Alpuente (al-Bunt), of Murviedro (Murbaitar to- 
day called Sagunlo), of Segorba f Shubrub). of jerica ] 
(Shanka) and of Almenara. I 

However the quarrel between the Cid and j 
Alfonso VI became moie bitter and the King j 
of Castille to put an end to the growing influence , 
of his too powerful vassal, decided to deprive him ] 
of Valencia. Strong in the alliance of the Pisans 
and the Genoese, he came to besiege the town 
by land and by sea, while the Cid was engaged 
in helping the Muslim king of Saragossa against 
the Christian King ot Aragon. Informed of what 
was taking place the Cid left Saragossa with his 
army and laid waste the county of Najera and of 
Calahorra, the particular hef of his sworn enemy 
Garcia Ordonez. The town of Logroho in the Kioja 
was completely destioyed by him and Alfonso VI 
had to raise the siege of Valencia without attaining 
any success. 

During his absence, the Cid left at Valencia a 
Muslim lieutenant, Ibn al-Faradj, at the court of 
al-Kadir. The latter, in November 1092. was 
killed after a rising of the population incited by 
the kadi Iba Djahhaf, who placed himself at the | 
head of the city as president of the Valencian re- \ 
public {^amU'ay with a purely nominal representa- 
tive of the Almoravid government at his side. 
Some months later, in July 1093, the Cid marched 
on the capital with the whole of his army, seized 
without difficulty the suburbs of Villanueva and of 
al-Kudya and agreed to make terms with Ibn 
Djahhaf, while maintaining a strict blockade of 
the town. Valencia now endured the most terrible 
privations and famine soon decimated the inhabi- 
tants. Compelled by these circumstances, the chief 
of the Valencian republic was forced to surrender 
the town to the Cid on the 15^ June 1094. The 
Campeador did no haim to the population, which 
gave him proof of the regard which it had for 
him, and showed a veal respect for its new 
master. But the latter did not hesitate to burn 
alive a short time after the former piesident, Ibn 
Djahhaf, as a punishment. 

From this time the Cid was absolute master 
of Valencia. After having, by a decisive sortie, 
put an end to an attempted siege by an Almoravid 
army, he hencefoith thought only of extending 
his domains. In the year 1098 he had conquered 
Almenara and Murviedro. But he was growing 
old and felt that his career was coming to an 
end. He could hardly desire anything more. He 
had turned into a church the great mosque of 
Valencia and restored the bishopric of the tow'n, 
which he gave to Jerome of Perigord. At last 
he was quite reconciled to his suzerain Alfonso 
of Castille, and he was allied to two royal houses 
of the Peninsula, through the marriages of his 
daughters, Maria with Ramon Berenguer III, and 
Christina with the son of Navarre Ramiro, He 
then tiied to take Jativa (Shatiba, q.v.) from the 
Almovavids but his army was routed. The Cid 
full of wrath and broken-hearted by this disaster 
succumbed not long after in the middle of 1099. 

After the death of the Cid, his widow Jimena 


resisted, for about two years, the incessant attacks 
of the Almoravids. \’alencia was besieged at the 
end of the year iioi by the Lamtuni general 
al-Mazdali. It sustained the siege for seven month, 
but on the advice of Alfonso VI, who had come 
to relieve it, Jimena decided to evacuate Valencia, 
which bhe oidered to be burned on her departure. 
When the Almoravid troops entered it, on the 
May [102, they found nothing but ruins. 
Jimena transported the body of the Cid to 
Castille; it was burled near Burgos, in the convent 
of San Pedro of CardeSa. Jimena was herself 
buried there when she died five years later in the 
year 1104, 

Bihliograp h v: As has been already noted, 
the essential work on the life and historical 
career of the Cid is that of R. Dozy, Le Lid 
d'aprls de. jicuz'caiix documents^ Leiden 1S60, 
reprinted in his Rechercke's sur Rhisioit'C et id 
litteratin'e de F Espagne pendant U moyen-age. 
Paris — Leiden 18S1 (snd ed.), ii., p. i— 233 - 
The following Arab authors deal at more or 
less length with the Cid: Ibn Bassam, 
iii. (Gotha MS. 266), Arabic text and transl. 
in Dozy, op.cit.^ p. 8 — 28 and iii. — xviii.; Ibo 
al-Kardahus, K. al~Iktifa\ ibid,^ p, xvui.-xx\ii.; 
Ibn al-Abbar, al~HiiUat al-Slyarld^ ibid,^ p. xxvii - 
xxxi.; al-Makkari, Ekafh al-Tib^ Analecies 
ii., p. 754 and ibid,^ p. xxxi. — xxxiii; Fragment 
attonyme inedii, dans Ibn al-Tdharl, al-BayTin 
al-M ugh rib, vol. ill,, ed. and transl. E. Levi- 
Provengal (in press), Appendix i. (chapter on 
Ibn Djnhhaf). Cf. also Dozy's work : 
Hispaniqiie^ 1909, xx., 316—428, 1910, xxhl.. 
424-476, Bulletin Hispanique^ 

A complete European bibliography of the Cid 
is found in B, Sanchez Alonso, FuenWs de Id 
Historia espahola^ Madrid 1919? Nos. 648 to 
683. Cf. also the recent work of A- Gonzalez 
Palencia, Historia de la EspaTta musulmanOj 
Barcelona 1925, p. 75 — 77- 

(E. Ltvi-PROVExgAL) 

al-SIDDIK (probably the Aramaic saddlk)^ sur- 
name of the first caliph Abu Bakr, means 
‘‘the eminently veracious” and “he who always 
accepts, or confirms, the truth’’. 

According to Ibn Ishak, Abu Bakr received this 
surname because when the Muslims’ faith in Mu- 
hammad had been shaken by his account of the 
rnFraiE-, Abu Bakr testified that the Prophet s des- 
ciiption of Jerusalem was strictly truthful, thereb) 
restoring their belief in him. Another tradition 
relates that Muhammad had complained to Gabriel 
of his people’s lack of faith; the Archangel replied. 
„Abu Bakr believes in thee (yusaddihikd)^ for he 
is ai-siddJk'^ . 

The saying : ica-diadhl dqd'a bi 'l-sidki wa-sad- 
daka bihi^ in Sura xxxix. 35, w'hich has been 
rendered: “But he who brought the truth and he 
who accepted it as the truth”, is referred, in a 
tradition attributed to 'AU b. Abi TMib, to Mu- 
hammad and Abu Bakr respectively; this explana- 
tion seems to owe something to the latter’s surname. 

In the Kurban the epithet al-sjddtk is given 
only to Joseph (xii. 46), in the sense of veracious. 
Siddlk^ in conjunction with nabt^ is applied to 
Idris (xix. 57) and Abraham (xix. 42); the virgin 
Mary is called sjddlka (v. 79), and tiue believers 
in general are called al-sJddJkun (Iviii. 1 8 and iv, 1 8). 

Those who claim descent from AbQ Bakr are 
usually styled al-Bakrt al-Siddlki'^ when only one 
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of these ansab is used for brevity’s sake, al-Sid- 
diki is preferred. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 264; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 2133; Ibn 

Sa'd, Tabakat.^ iii. I, If.; Lane, Lexicon.^ iv. 1667, 

a and 1668, < 5 , r; Barbier de Meynard, Sunioms 
ct sobriquets dans la littcraiure arabe., in j. A.., 
series 10, x. 62; J. Horovitz, Koranisclie Unter- 
suchungen., Berlin and Leipzig 1926, p. 49; 
Frankel, De vocabulis in ant. carm. arab. ct in 
Corano peregrinis.^ Leyden 18S0, p. 20. 

(\'. V acc-a) 

SIDDIK HASAN KH AN. al-Kanna\vdjI, 
S.AIYID, Abu ’l-Tayyib, Kawsoab Amir al-Mulk 
scald Didh Bahadur, an Indian scholar, born at 
Bareli (Bareilly) U.F. on Sunday, igtli Djumada I, 
1248 (i4*h October 1S32), the youngest son of 
Saiyid Awlad Hasan Khan of Kannawdj U.P. and 
his wife Kadjb al-Nisa’ of Bareli. He was a des- 
cendant of Djalal al-Din Iljahaniyan Djahangasht 
(d. 785 = 1384) whose grandfather Saiyid Dj.alal 
Gulsurkh came to India from Bukhara in 653 
(1255). Siddik Hasan studied mainly in Dehli. 
When a young man he entered the Civil Service 
of Bhopal and married the daughter of the then 
Minister of Bhopal, Djamal al-Dtn Khan (t86i); 
he became the second husband of the Begum of 
BhSpal (1870) and took part in the government 
of the State. He was active in furthering Arabic 
and Muslim studies and published a large number 
of works. His son Nawwab Saiyid 'All Hasan 
KJjan published a full biography of the scholar 
entitled M<xathir-i Siddlkl in which (Part iv., 
appendix) he gives a list of 222 works (74 in 
Arabic, 45 in Persian, 103 in Urdu); they include 
25 not yet published. Van Dyke’s attack on him 
is not justified. .Siddik Hasan died in Bhopal on 
the 20th February 1890. 

Bibliography. Ed, van Dyke and Mu- 
hammed 'Alt al-BiblawI, Iktifd^ al-Kunu’- bi-md 
huwa matb^, Cairo 1896, p. 106, 118, 313, 
496, 497 ; Brockelmann, G. A. Z., p. 503 and 
p. 418; Cldment Huart, History of Arabic 
Literature, London 1903, p. 432 — 433, 434; 
'All Hasan IHjan, MtPdthir-i Siddlki, Lakhna’u 
1924 — 1925; Rahman 'All, Tadhkira-i ' Vlamd^-i 
Hindt, Lakhna’u 1914. (A. Siddiqi) 

SIDJDJIL, a mysterious word in the 
Kur’an, Sura xi. 84, xv. 74, cv. 4, derived from 
.• 5 ' ^ ^ ' 

the Persian and , stone and clay, and 

meaning stones like ln??ips of dry or baked clay\ 
this is corroborated by Sura li. 33 — 34: throw 

on them stones of clay, marked by thy Lord.'’ 
Commentators add that these stones had been baked j 
in hell-fire, and interpret “marked by thy Lord” ; 
(xi. 84 and li. 34) to mean that on the stones 
were inscribed the names of the persons for whom . 
they were destined. 

Other interpretations, not generally admitted, of 
^idjdjll are: what has been written or decreed 
(clearly derived from its likeness to sidjill-, q. v.), 
Hell or the lowest Heaven (the word being con- 
sidered in this case another form of sid^dyi^i-, q.v.). j 
It has also been associated with adjectives derived 
from the root s-dj-l. 

Bibliography'. Lane, Lexicon'., al-Tabari,- 
Tafsty^ Cairo 1328, xii, p. 57; al-Suyuti, A'. 
al-Itkan., Cairo 1318, i. 139; A. Siddiqi, Studien | 
uber die persiscken Fremdworter im klass, Af'a- I 


bisck., Gottingen 1919, p. 73: J. Horovitz, 
Koraniscke Untersuchiingen.^ Berlin and Leipzig 
1926, p- II. On the hypothesis that in Sura 
cv. these stones represent an epidemic of smallpox, 
see Caetani, Annali delT Islum.^ i., Introduzione, 
p. 147, and Fernandez y Gonsalez, La aparicion 
de la viriida en Arabia (Revista de ciencias 
histdricas, v. 1887, 201—216). (V. Vacca) 

SIDJDJIN, one of the mysterious words 
of the Kur’an, Ixxxiii. 7 and 8; “Verily the 
register of the wicked is surely in sidjdqin. .And 
what shall make thee understand what is sidjJj'ini 
A book written”. Explained by commentators as 
a place where a record of the deeds of the wicked 
is kept, and also as that record itself. It is said 
to be a valley in Hell: the seventh and lowest 
earth, where Iblls is chained; a rock beneath the 
earth or the seventh earth; a place beneath Iblis, 
where the spirits of the wicked are; a register 
comprising the deeds of the wicked, of the dyinn 
and of mankind, or of the devils and the unbe- 
lievers. Without the article it is a proper name 
of hell-fire. Also said to mean anything hard, 
vehement, severe, lasting, everlasting (interpreta- 
tions influenced by the word's likeness to sidjdjil, 
q. V., erroneously connected with the root s-dy-l'). 
Though the Itkdn classes it among non-,Arabic 
words, no acceptable etymology is supplied, and 
Dvorak does not admit it among \ii 5 Fremdworter ■, 
on the other hand lexicographers give it as a 
synonym of sidyn, prison, and this last word has 
evidently influenced the prevailing interpretation of 
sidydfin by Muslim commentators as a place where 
the record of the wicked is kept, rather than as 
that record itself. The text of the Kur'an admits of 
both interpretations, and most European translators, 
following Marracci, have preferred the latter. 

Bibliography. Lane, Lexicon', al-Tabari, 
Tafstr, Cairo 1328, xxx., p. 60; ai-Suyuti, K. 
al-Ilkdn, Cairo 1318, i. 139; Marracci, A’y'xAti'm 
Alcorani, 1698, p. 787. (V. Vacca) 

SIDJILL, one of the mysterious words 
of the Kurban, Sura xx. 104: “The day in 
which we shall fold the sky as al-sidyill to the 
books’’. Derived from sigilhim through /rrylt.t.toi, 
the word is used in .Arabic for written statements 
of contracts, records of a kadi in which his sen- 
tences are written, and, in general, writing, scroll 
or loll for writing upon or written upon. Lexico- 
graphers and commentators of the Kur’an, while 
recognizing the word as foreign, have ascribed it 
either to Abyssinian or to Persian, one or both 
of these languages being usually made responsible 
for such like str.rnge words; they have also tried 
to deduct its meaning from the Kur’anic context, 
thus inteipreting it as the name of an angel, who 
folds the written statements of men’s works, or 
of a scribe of Muhammad’s, or meaning man in 
general in the .Abyssinian language. Such scribes 
or angels, al-Tabari observes, are not mentioned 
anywhere, while sidyill in the sense of written 
document is well known in Arabic. The words 
that follow: li 'l-kutub, stand, according to al- 
Tabari, for 'u/a 'l-kutub. 

Bibliography, hane, Lexicon', al-Tabarl, 
Tafsir, Cairo 1328, ed. i., xvii., p. 78; al- 
Suyutl, A". al-Itkdn, Cairo 1318, ed. i., i., p. 
139; Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Latinitatis, s. v. sigillum', Fr.inkel, De vocabulis 
in ant. carm. arab. et in Corano peregrinis, 
Leyden 1880, p. 17 - (V. Vacua) 
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SIDJILMASA (the forms Sadjal- and -massa 
are also found), an ancient town of Morocco 
now in ruins, which was the capital of Tafilalat. 
It was built about 200 miles S.S.E. of Fas, on 
the outskirts of the Sahara^ on the left bank of 
the Wadi Ziz, 34* So' N. Latitude N. and 7^ 31' 
West Long. 

Sidjilmasa was probably founded in ancient 
times. It is not hovNever necessaiy to heed the 
local tradition recorded by Leo Africanub, according 
to which the town was founded by Alexander 
(= Dhu ’1-Karnain) as a home for the sick and 
crippled in his army. But the same author has 
preserved another tradition attributing its foundation 
to a Roman general who. starting from Mauritania, 
conquered the whole of Xumidia and pu>hed on 
as far as Massa, a town of Siib on the Atlantic; 
it was at this time that he founded the town of 
Si^ilhtDi imsd (= Massae), thus called because it 
was the seal of hi^. victory. In this legend ue 
have a distant memory of the Roman expeditions 
of Suetonius Paulinus and of Hasidius Geta (in 
the year 41 A. D. to the South of the Moroccan 
Atlas). 

Be that as it may, even if the town had ac- 
tually an earlier existence it was completely in 
ruins at the time of the ariival of the Muslims, 
since al-Bakri tells us that SidjilmSsa was founded 
in the year 140 (757— 75S) and that its develop- 
ment brought about the decline of the neigh- 
bouring towns of Tudgha and of ZI2. Its foundation 
^\as the work of the rebel Miknasa Berbers who 
had adopted the heterodox customs of the Sufriya 
[q, V.] and had made themselves independent of 
the Arab goveinors of al-Kairawan. 

Beginning with 155 (771 — 772), the town and 
its territory were governed by the Miknas dy- 
nasty of the Banu Midrar; the latter attained 
its apogee \\ith Muhammad b. rl-Falh b. Maimun 
b. Midrar, surnamed al-Shakir li 'liah who returned 
to orthodoxy, took the title of Amir al’Mu-'mi?nn^ 
and had coins struck in his own name (H. Lavoix, 
Cat. des Monn. Musiilm. de la Bibl. Nat.., 1891, 
p. 401 — 402) He was made prisoner by the 
W’baidi general Djawhar. when in the year 347 
(958 — 959) the latter besieged and captured Si^il- 
masa. In the course of time other Banu Midrar 
regained the government of the town, but in the 
year 366 (976 — 977) they w'ere finally dispossessed 
by lUiazrun b. Falfal al-Maghrawi who, at the 
head of the Zanata Berbeis, was fighting on be- 
half of the Umaiyad sovereign of Cordova. 

Khazrun and after him his descendants weie 
at fir.bt simply the governors of Sidjilmasa on 
behalf of the Umaiyads of Cordova; then after 
the downfall of the latter they declaied themselves 
independent and founded the dynasty of the Banu 
i^azrun. But their tyranny and their impiety 
forced the inhabitants of the town to call to their 
aid ‘^Abd Allah b Vasin, the promoter of the 
Almoravid movement, who in the year 447 (1055 — 
1056) seized Sidjilmasa; where he massacred all 
the Maghrawa whom he found there. 

This was the end of the independence of Si- 
djilmasa and henceforth the town and its territory 
were always, theoretically at least, a dependency 
of the empire of Morocco; but on account of its 
eccentric situation on the edge of the desert, it 
was at all times a hotbed of sedition and of re- 
volts provoked, sometimes by the local govern- 
ments desirous of making themselves independent. 


sometimes by the turbulent Arab tribes of the 
neighbourhood, sometimes even by the inhabitants 
weaned by the exactions of the central power and 
alwavs ready to support its enemies, the kings of 
TIomcen or pretenders belonging to the reigning 
family. 

In 541 (1146 — 1147) 

moravid dynasty, the inhabitants of Sidjilmasa 
took the side of the agitator Muhammad b. Hiid 
al-Hadi who had already stirred up the Sus and 
the Dar'a; but he was crushed by the Almohad 
chief Abli Hafs who then took possession of 
the town. 

In the year 640 (1242 — 1243) the Almohad 
governor of Sidjilmasa, L\bd Allah b. Zakaina 
al-Khazradji delivered over the town to the HaLid 
prince Abu Zakanya. who had just seized Tlemcen, 
but the Almohad Sultan L\ll al-Sahd lecaptured 
the place. 

In the year 653 (1255 — 1256) the Marinid 
prince Abu Yahya b. ^Abd al-Hakk took possession 
of Sidjilmasa, But as early as 655 (1257 — 1258) 
a section of the inhabitants asked the '^Abd al- 
Wadl of Tlemcen, Vaghnaurasan to come and 
occupy it. Abu Vahya, warned in time, came and 
took possession of the place which Vaghmurasau 
could only besiege without result. 

In the year 657 (1258 — 1259) the Harloid 
go\evnor al-Kitrani made himself independent; but 
the people rebelled against him and appealed to 
the Alinohads. 

In the year 660 (1261 — 1262) the Marinid 
troops came to besiege Sidjilmasa wdthout success. 
Later under the pressure of the Arab tribe of 
the Munabbat, the inhabitants recognised the 
authority of Va gh murasan. But w’hen the Sultan 
Ya%ub b, ^Abd al-Hakk had won the whole of 
the Ma gh rib for the Marinids he went to attack 
Sidjilmasa, at the siege of which aitillery was em- 
ployed for the first time in Morocco ; the town 
was taken in Safar 673 (August-September 1274). 
The ^Abd al-\YadI governors, the garrison as well 
as the chiefs of the Munabbat, were massacred 
and the inhabitants reduced to slavery. 

From this event dales the decline of Sidjilmasa. 
Its name is often found mentioned in the history 
of the civil w’ars of Morocco and it seems to have 
had to suffer greatly from the oppression of the 
neighbouring A^rab tribes, especially those of the 
Ahlaf. Ibn Battuta, who visited Sidjilmasa in 75 ^ 
(1351 — 1352) s>ays that it is amongst the most 
beautiful of towns. But Leo Africanus, who spent 
six months in this district in the first part of the 
xvit^i century says that after a rising of the people, 
who had killed their governor, the town was 
entirely destroyed and the inhabitants retreated 
into the country or into castles {hsur') where they 
lived, some of them independent, others tributaries 
of the Arabs. Thus we must not be led astray 
by modern Moroccan historians who frequently 
use Sidjilmasa for the “district of Sidjilmasa” or 
of “Tafilalat”. 

For the last time Sidjilmasa appeared in history 
when in the first half of the xviBh century on 
account of the fall of the ^arifi dynasty of the 
Sadians, the Shurafa*" made themselves independent 
and founded the present dynasty of the '"Alawis 
or Filala (cf. filala, ^orfa"). 

The Arab geographers have given us a glowing 
picture of the Sidjilmasa of the Middle-Ages. 
Situated in the middle of a plain, fertile because 
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well watered, it was surrounded by gardens and 
orchards ^\hich stretched along the Wadi Ziz for 
more than four parasang^, from the town. There 
there grew in abundance the most delicious va- 
rieties of grapes and dales which alone furnished 
the bulk of the food of the inhabitants; cereals 
grew very well there and gave harvests for three 
consecutive years without the necessity of resowing. 
The crops of the neighbourhood included in ad- 
dition cotton, cumin, carraway, and henna'* which 
were exported into the whole of the Maghrib. As 
peculiar to the town, the Arab author^ point out 
that dies are not found there, but dogs are eaten 
as well as a kind of fat lizard {hh-dhami) and 
that the inhabitants for the most part suffered 
from ophthalmia. The only notable industry was 
the preparation of a_ magnificent material made 
from a very fine wool which the women excel in 
knitting. The town, well peopled and very extensive, 
was composed of strong castles, buildings and of 
houses each built in the middle of a garden. 

Its situation at the gate of the Sahara' made 
Sidjilmasa a very suitable starting point for cara- 
vans going to the land of the negroes, especially to 
Ghana or returning fiom there. Dates were the 
principal article of export; slaves were brought 
from the Sudan, gold dust, ivory and hides. 

The people of the town did not content them- 
selves with doing a thriving trade at home; they 
went themselves to the Sudan and showed great 
hardihood in their journeys. From Sidjilmasa 
several routes led to the chief centres of North 
Africa, Dar^a, Aghmat Warika, Fas, Tabahrit 
(part of the Nadruma district), Udjda, Tiemcen 
and even to Cairo, by the desert and Bahnasa. 

Sidjilmasa wdth Fas was one of the two great 
centres for Moroccan pilgiiins to assemble, going 
to the HidjSz and their inhabitants often supplied 
the amir rikab al-hadjdi. This is how it came 
about that one of them, at the beginning of the 
Marinid dynasty, having had occasion to go in 
this capacity several times to the Hidjaz became 
acquainted with the Saiyid al-Hasan b. Karim at 
\anbu^ al-NakhI, a Hasanid sharif, whom he asked 
to return with him to Sidjilntasa so that by the 
help of his baraka the fruit of the palm-trees of 
the town could attain maturity. The sharif ac- 
cepted, arrived at Sidjilmasa in 664 (1265 — 1266) 
and became the ancestor of the ShorfTi^ [q v.] 
sidjilmasiyun, w’ho gave Morocco the dynasty 
which reigned from 1075 (1664). 

At the present day the ruins of Sidjilmasa, 
visited by Rene Callie in 1S28, then by Kohlfs 
in 1864 and by W. Harris in 1895 — 1894, are 
euphemistically called by the natives al-niadina 
‘‘the inhabited towm”, and lie along the 
east bank of the Wadi Ziz for about 5 miles: 
there is nothing left but one minaret still standing, 
in a bridge across the Ziz, and enormous masses 
of clay walls everywhere somewhat ruined. 
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(Glorges S. Colin) 

SIDON, th e celebrated town of ancient 
Phoenicia, the name of which 1^ found as 
early as the Tell Amaina tablets in the form .^Idunii, 
played only a modest part in the Muslim world. 
The Arabs call it Saida" According to Baladhurl, it 
was taken without difiiculty by Yazid b. Abi bufyan; 
the futuie Caliph Mii^^awiya commanding the ad- 
vance-guard on this occasion. This must have 
been about 637 A . d. The Arab geographers tell 
us very little about Saidah They mention that it 
belonged to the administrative district of Damascus; 
Kudama observes that it was the military harbour 
of this region and Mukadda^i also mentions that 
it iv,is fortified. Ibn Kho^’dadhbih says that the 
road from Antioch to Gaza touched the town. 
According to Ibn al-Fakih, Saida^ was one of the 
most marvellous towns and noble piovinces: this 
verdict is piobably based entirely on literary tra- 
dition. Mukaddasi condemns the language of the 
inhabitants as particularly “barbarous”. 

The town only became a Utile more prominent 
in the Crusading period. Among the Crusaders the 
name appears as Sagitta (Sagette, Sayette), a trans- 
lation of the Arabic Saida". According to Yakut, 
the town was also called Irbil. The histories of 
the Crusaders record that the siege of the town 
was raised in 1107 on payment of a sum of 
money. .According to the Arab version Baldwin re- 
iieated in 501 (1107/1108) when his fleet was 
defeated by the Egyptians and a Muslim army 
was approaching fiom Damascus to relieve it. Ac- 
cording to the French accounts, the town was 
taken on December 19. iiii (Ibn al-Athu* gives: 
20th DjumSda I, 504, which corresponds to De- 
cember 4, 1 1 10). The siege lasted forty-seven 
days; sixty Frank ships (Norman and Venetian) 
surrounded the town on the sea side, and Baldwin 
advanced by land from Jeiusalem. The town sur- 
rendered under favourable condition-^, which were 
observed at first, but Baldwin later levied an in- 
demnity of 20,000 dinars on the inhabitants, who 
remained in the town, w’hich destroyed its pros- 
perity. In 11S7, Saladin occupied Sidon (according 
to Ibn al-Atlur on 21?^ Djumada 583, i. e. July 
30, 1187); the Crusaders had left it without 
striking a blow and Saladin had most of the 
fortifications destroyed. In October 1197 (Phu 
T-Hidjdja 593, a.h ), there was a fierce encounter 
at Saida^ between Crusaders and Muslims, which 
lasted into the night and remained undecided. 
:\l-Malik al-'Adil then had the remains of the 
defences destroyed In 625 (1228) Saida’ was 
taken by the Ciusadei^ and again fortified. In 
1249, it w,as taken by Ai)ub, in 1253 occupied 
and fortified by Louis IX of France, in 1260 
sacked by the Mongols, in the same year taken 
by the Templars, who remained here till 1291 in 
which year it was taken by the Muslims for the 
last time and its defences razed by al-, 4 ^raf. At 
a later period a great deal was done for the town 
by the Druse ruler Fakhr al-Din (1595 — 1634). 
His castle is now' in rums but the market erected 
by him for the European traders still exists as 
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the Khan Fransawl. Unfortunately his fear lest 
the Turkiih fleet might choose Saida’ as a base 
induced him to make the Southern (the so-called 
Egyptian) harbour useless. In 1 79 1 Djazzar Pasha 
banished the French merchants from the town. 
In 1840 it was bombarded by English and Au- 
strian warships. 

The modem town occupies the site of the an- 
cient Sidon, but it stretches a little farther inland. 
A peninsula runs out from the shore under the 
shelter of which is the large south harbour, now 
useless, and the smaller north harbour still used 
by small ships. The latter is also protected by a ledge 
of rocks against the waves. Near the entrance is a 
little island, the KaFat al-Pahr, which is connected 
with the mainland by a stone bridge. Farther 
north-west is a larger island opposite the mainland, 
called el'Djeziie. South of the town, on an arti- 
ficial mound is the citadel KaFat al-Ma'ezze. The 
chief mosque was once the Church of the Knights 
of St. John and the mosque of Abu Nakhlar. a 
church of St. Michael. On the little island are 
the ruins of the Chateau de St. Louis which was 
partially destroyed in the bombardment of 1840. 
The town has about 12,000 inhabitants including 
7,000 Muslims and Metawile, 2,000 Greek Catho- 
lics and Maronites and 600 Jews. 

The Roman Catholic Church, the American 
Mission and the Alliance Israelite maintain .schools 
here. Large gardens surround the town on the 
land side. Oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, 
almonds and peais flourish here. The commercial 
impoitancc of the town is small. Grapes, corn, 
cotton and gall-apples are however exported. 

It is evidence of the intellectual life of the 
town that in 1921 the epistemology of the Arab 
philo.sopher al-FSrabT, the Kitab Ihsu^ al-^UlTim, 
was fiist published in the columns of a newspaper, 
the ^Jrfan. 

The Saida^ mentioned in Kabigha al-Dhubyani 
(ed, Ahlwardt, i. 6) has been sought in the 
Hawran. 

Bibliography'. al-Baladhuii. Fntuh, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 126; de Goeje, B.G.A., Index, s. v. ; 
Ibn al-Athir, JCUmil, ed. Tornberg, Register; 
Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 439 ; Gildemeister 

in Z.D.P. K., viii. 23 sq.\ Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria ; Lortet, La Syrie d'anjourd'' hiii, 
1884, p. 94 sqq.’, G. Le Strange, Palestine 
tinder the Moslems, London 1890, Index. 

(P. Schwarz) 

SIFA does not occur in the Kur’an but the 
infin. loasj is u^ed once and the impf. of the 
I. stem 13 times in the meanings: “to ascribe or 
assert as a description, to attribute’’ and always 
with an implication of falsehood. Thus of Allah 
in Kur’an vi. 100; xxiii. 93; xxxvii. 159, 180; 
\liii. 82 — all similar, fixed phrases 5 this standing 
implication is used in the Mufradat of Raghib 
al-I^bahani (p. 546, j.z'.) to suggest that all de- 
scriptions of Allah are unsound. (<?) In grammar 
sjfa means an epithet noun (on the epithet noun 
as oppo.sed to the adjective noun see Lumsden’s 
Arabic Grammar, pp. 266 sqq.') and is defined in 
the Aijiya (ed. Dieterici, p. 225, 3) as “a thing 
which indicates an idea (^ma^nari) along with an 
essence or substance {^djiaf)'' and in the A/u/assal^ 
(ed. Broch, p. 46, 9) as “a noun which indicates 
one of the “states*’ (aJnual) of a dhat". At the widest 
it covers the active and passive participles, the epi- 
thets assimilated to these {al-sjfai al-jnu^abbaha\ 


\ Wright i. 133 sqq.\ Mufasj^al^., loi, 5 J'yy.), the 
af''altt of comparison and, dubiously, the 7 iisha\ 
on the last see Mufassal^., p. 46, 17. When the 
active participle loses its tempoiary character and 
hardens into a substantive it becomes a sjfa gka- 
liba (Baidawl on Kur. xxvii. 77: ed. Fleischer, ii. 
74, 9). In syntax the qualifying clause to which 
the antecedent is undetermined and with which 
no relative is used, is not regarded by the native 
grammarians ab a sjla but only as a descriptive, 
a sjfa. {b) On the doctrine of the logical analysis 
of qualities and descriptives in philosophy and 
scholastic theology there is an elaborate discus,- 
bion in the Diet, of techn. terms, pp. 1489 — 96 
(under 'loasj), giving classifications according to 
different orthodox and heretical schools, if) The 
sjfat of Allah are to be distinguished from his 
Names {asmli^). The Names are the epithets, like 
the sjifat above, applied to him as descriptives 
in the Kur’an, following the wide use of such 
epithets in the old poetry. On these Names see 
especially al-Ghazal 1, Al-maksad al-asna. But his 
sjfat are strictly the abstract qualities which lie 
behind these epithets, as hudra behind kadJr and 
'il/n behind ^allm. A very important problem in 
theology is the relation of these sjfat to his dhat. 
The resultant orthodox statement, after long con- 
troversy, is that they are eternal, subsisting in his 
essence, and that they are not He, nor are they 
other than He {la huzva vja^la ghairuhn)\ see 
Taftazanl on Nasafi’s '^Aklfid with super-commen- 
taries, Cairo 1321, pp. 67 sqq. and the commentary 
of Djurdjani on the Mawakif of Bulak 

1266, pp. 479 sqq. The struggle w'as, in part, to 
maintain the internal unity of the personality of 
Allah; in part, to do justice to the Kur’anic des- 
criptives of him; in part, to determine what were 
primary and necessary of these and what could 
be regarded as merely relations and connectives 
of these with the material world. It %vas a struggle 
with unbelieving philosophers, with Mu'^tazilite 
heretics and, within orthodox Islam, between 
Ash^rites and Maturidites; see Louis Massignon, 
La I^assion d'al-Hallaj, pp. 568, 571 and espe- 
cially 645 sqq. and the translations from Nasafi 
and Fadali in Macdonald, Development of Mttslim 
Theology, pp. 309, 319 sqq. Also Sanusl’s Prole- 
gomhies Theologiqnes, ed. and transl. by Luciani, 
pp. 162 — 216. Through it all ran the position of 
the Mtifradat [see above] that descriptions of Allah 
must be, at the best, inadequate and misleading, 
and, at the worst, impossible. On Allah’s mystical 
manifestation of himself by means of his sjfat see 
Massignon, p. 514 and R. A. Nicholson, Studies 
i/i Islamic Mysticistn, pp. 90, 98. 

Bibliography has been given above. 

(D. B. Macdonai.u) 

SIFFIN, in Theophanes, Chro/iograpkia, 347* 
Sapphin, in a Syriac inscription of the beginning 
of the ninth century y/" (Chabot in J. A., 1 900, 
P ^ place not far from the right 

bank of the Euphrates, west of Rakka, 
between it and Balis, separated from the river "by 
a strip of marshland an arrowshot broad (according 
to B.G.A., vii. 22, 15: 500 ells) and two parasangs 
long, overgrown with dense willows and Euphrates 
palms, full of waterholcs, through which a single 
paved road led to the Euphrates. The place was 
made famous by the great battle fought there in 
37 (^ 57 ) between ‘'All and Mu^awiya. When ’‘All 
arrived here on his march from Kufa, the Syrians 
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were alieady encamped in the of the city, ' succeeded in the night known as lailat al-harir 

which dated from the Roman period, and a de- (from harra^ “to whine*’, cf. Yakut, iv. 970) i. e. 
tachment of troops under Abu 'l-A'war held the ' the nijjht befoie Fiiday 10^^' .^afar = July 28 (see 
road to the Euphrates. In spite of his reprcsen- Ahhvardt’s Ano/i\me Chro/iA-, p. 349, 3; according 
tations and his insistence that he had not come to Tabari, ii. 727. it the night before the Thurs- 
to right but to come to an arrangement with ' dayj and on the following morning in driving the 
Muhiwiya, the latter did not give way, although Syrians into such straits that !Mu'^a\\i\a lost heart 
his wise councillor YVmr b. uI-^Am advised him and thought of flight, from which he was restrained 
to do so 'All then ordered his troops to attack by the memory of certain lines bv Ibn al-ltnaba 
and they succeeded in driving back the Syrians (A'Jw:/, ed. Wright, p. 53. 573: Tabari, i. 3300, 
in spite of the reinforcements sent them, and 12). In this dangerous position, the wily YA.mr b. 
gained the approach to the river; “^Ali then gave al-'Asi advised him to fasten a few manuscripts 
a new' proof of his chi\alry by allowing the of the Kur an to lance-heads to express s^mbolic- 
Syrian water-carriers to get water rdongside of ally that the righting should cease and the deci- 
his ow'n men, which resulted in the latter frater- sion be left to the book of Allah, in contrast to 
nising in harmless fashion with the Syrians Some ^Ali who sought Allah's verdict in the outcome of 
time was spent in negotiations, which came to the battle (Tabari, i. 3322 sv ). 'Amr's calculation 
nothing, as Mu‘^awi\a stubbornly insisted that the that this piopusal would produce a split among 
Caliph should hand over the assassins of 'Uiliman, CMi’s followeis proved correct. A considerable 
which he neither would nor could do. The ne- number of them declared that such an appeal to 
gotiations w'ere however continued and when a the decision of Allah could not be rejected; and 
quanel threatened to break out, the peace-Io\ers thus *^AU, who thought he had already won, was 
on either side managed to prevent it According forced to call back al-A5htar vigorously protesting, 
to Dinawari, p. 180 j-y., this state of things lasted whereupon the battle ceased. The majority in his 
throughout the two months RabY II and Djumada I army also agreed to Mu'awiya's proposal that 
of the year 36. This would however gi\e much , each of the contending parties should choose one 
too long a time for the preliminaries of the battle of two arbitrators, who were to meet a later 
which, according to Ya^kubi {Tanbih^ p. 295: date and come to a verdict according to the 
li. 219), began at the beginning of Safar words of the Kuran. The Syrians chose ^Amr, 
and is corrected by Ya^ubi’s statement that the as w’as to be expected, while the Caliph had 
battle for the approach to the w’ater took place in forced upon him Abii Musa [q. v.] who was not 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja. It is probably also wrong when favourably disposed to him. The agreement was 
fabarl, i. 3272 says that Y-Ml and Mu'awiya m signed, according to Tabari, i. 3340 on the I3^h 
this month lepeatedly — sometimes twice a day — * rT,,u. t fn 

sent out prominent men writh foot-soldiers and 
horsemen to fight each other, which however did 
not result in a general battle, as both paiiies 
were afraid of the fatal con>equeoces of it. As 
Wellhausen suggests, we must here have a du- in deep dejection so that although undefeated 
plication of the fighting that took place later. To they gave the impression of having suffered a 
heep open every possibility of coming to terms, reveise. 

it W’as agreed to observe a truce in the traditional i However attractive this story, with its good 
sacred month of peace, Muharram of the year 37 ! points and its sharp chaiacterisation of the persons 
(June 19 — July 18, 657). But even this did not ; appearing in it, may be, it is doubtful whether it 
succeed, and w'ar was finally declared at the be* ' can be considered historical without further exa* 
ginning of Safar and the battle of Siffin began, j mination. All the accounts at our disposal betray 
To obtain a clear idea of its course is not easy, ! a preference for YVli and an antipathy to Mu'awiya 
3 .S the naiTators record a mass of single combats ; and particularly to ^Amr, who is leadily credited 
which do not give a general survey and seive i with everything wicked; and w'e therefore very 
only to glorify the individual tribes. They’ also . much feel the want of an account of the battle 
give very divergent figures for the size of the , from the other side, which could be used as a 
aiinies and the positions of the divisions and | check. But even without this we can indicate 
their leaders. The fighting was conducted in ac- | several points, which make it probable that there 
cordance with ancient custom and each tribe | is a certain amount of bias present, as is certainly 
operated for itself, so that it was a clever move ' the case with the story of the arbitration in Adh- 
on ‘^Ali s part to place the parts of the various | riih [q- v ] and particularly that much too im- 
tribes in his army so that they’ were opposite : portant a part is credited to Mu awiya’s evil 
their fellow-tribesmen. The fighting, which was ! genius, YAmr. Even if we assume that it was^ he 
continually renewed and increased in extent, was ! who proposed the demonstration with the Kuv an, 
all accounts bloody and various notable men | and that the necessary numbei of manuscripts 
met their death in it, such as on YMi’s side : was available in the Syrian army — according 
Ammar b. Yasir and Ha^im b. 'Utba, on Rlu'a- to Dinawari, p. 201, even the standard text of 
wiya s side Umar’s son '^Ubaidallah (cf. the lament the Kui an (cf kuk .\n) kept in Damascus was 
cn him in Yakut, iii. 403^. ^Al! had great as- one of them which was carried by five men on 
sistance from the brave and experienced al-Ashtar , five lance-heads it is evident that this means 
[q. V.] who had procured the Trak troops free ' could only be etfective if there was a receptive 
pecess to the water and now' distinguished himself j spirit present, so that it only gave expression to 
in several hand-to-hand fights. 1 w'hat many felt in their hearts. That this was 

The following is the account given of the issue ■ actually the case is evident from several hints, 
of the battle. After fighting had gone on for a ' Not only had "Ah endeavoured to avoid the fatal 
time without a decision being reached, al-Ashtar 1 war, in which believers fought one another and 


a/ a** '-'a//' 

p 210, 5, not till the 17th Safar and YAIi remem- 
bering Muhammad's example of self-restraint at 
Hudaibiya refiained from signing as Caliph. The 
aimies then separated and went home, ^Ali's troops 
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members of the same tribe, even near relatives 
like father and son (Dinawarl, p. 184), but the 
majority of the troops felt that it was unnatural 
and disastrous. This w’Us why it was so long be- 
fore the fighting actually began and why as a 
last resource they concluded a truce in Muharram. 
In this connection Dinawari records several features 
which supplement Mikhnaf's story m Tabari on 
essential points. While in the latter the Ala'fu', 
Kur'an-reciters form a separate body with their 
own leaders fighting ardently (Tabaru i. 3273, 2, 
3283? ii> 32S9> S' 32921 iDj 329^1 5; 33^4' 10 ^od j 
3323, 3) and there is very little reference to Kur an- 
reciters in the Syrian army (3312,12), in Dinawarl 
these devout men (cf. Goldziher, Vorlesii?igcn, 
2tber den Islam, p. iS9j are eager advocates of 
peace who on one occasion succeed in stopping , 
a battle which is about to begin (Dinawari, p. 
iSi, I sqgl). They were at once prepared to pro- 
ceed to the appeal to the Kur an; and it uas 
mainly owing to their influence that the fighting 
was stopped so quickly (ibid., p. 204) and when 
they were agreed on the appeal to the Kuran, 
they negotiated with the Syrian Kur'an-reciters 
before the two armies and recommended the choice ! 
of two referees (ibid., p. 205). If k\mr really , 
proposed the demonstration of the Kur'ans (a 
similar use of the Kurban is recorded in the battle • 
of the Camel. Tabail, i. 3186, 31S8 sq.) he was ' 
only expressing an idea that was shared by many ■ 
and therefore found ready support. It is also very 1 
possible that the staking point in the tradition, I 
that 'All had already the victory in his hands, ] 
when 'Amr deprived him of it by his diabolic I 
plan, is one of the embellishments wuh which I 
admirers of “^All later e.xplalned the unsuccessful 1 
issue of the battle. But on the other hand it is 
quite evident that Muawiya had everything to 
gain by the appeal to the Kurkin, while it meant 
a severe blow for ^Ali, so that it was no wonder 
that far-seeing men like him and “^Amr were 
eager for it, especially if they were afraid that 
the battle might result unfavourably for them. 
We must in particular remember that the battle 
had nothing to do uith the question which of 
the two opponents should become Caliph. That 
Mu’awiya cherished far-reaching ambitions is very 
possible, but he was much too wise to let them 
be revealed at so early a stage. He kept strictly 
to his role as the avenger of ^Uthman and de- 
clared himself ready to pay homage to if 

he would hand over the murderers of the Caliph. 
ThU made him .seem to be on the side of right 
and morality and, at the same time, as CMi could 
not satisfy his demands, it was a good means of 
preventing the conclusion of a peace. For ^AU the 
appeal to the Kurban was absolutely annihilating; 
for the sacred book was to be consulted to as- 
certain whether his action in regard to the assas- 
sination of Tthman made him unworthy of being 
Caliph so that he was de facto deposed at least 
for the time, while Mu^awdya's position was left 
unafiected by the result of the verdict. Finally 
we have to remember that from several indications, 
^Ali’s position among his own followers in spite 
of all personal sympathy for him had become 
rather weak, as the serious charges brought against 
him had made an impression, even on people 1 
favourably disposed to him, so that they must | 
have come to wish that some higher authority ' 
should clear up the question. If right and wTong | 


had been so simply and clearly apportioned between 
the two opponents, as the narratives make it 
appear, the sons of Abu Bakr and T’mar would 
hardly have kept on good terms with Mukawiya. 

The view we put forward is confirmed in a 
welcome fashion by a very temperate tradition 
w’hich goes back to al-Zuhri in Ibn SaM (iv./ii. 3). 
in W’hich we are told that the two armies weic 
tired of war and reluctant to shed more blood, 
which induced ""Amr to propose to MiCawiya to 
have the Kur'ans displayed, and to summon the 
Trakis to the book of Allah, and thus effect a 
split among them. ^Yhen ‘^Ali saw the apathy of 
his followers, he acceded to the demand of Mu' a. wi) a 
and it W'as in reply to his question w’ho was to 
decide by the Kurian, that Mu'aw’iya proposed 
the choice of tw’o referees. The dramatic section 
ID the usual story is completely lacking here. 

It was quite to be expected that apart from 
the lole credited to 'Amr, an explanation of the 
unsuccessful turn the battle took for 'Ah should 
also be found in the assertion that treachery was 
committed. The charge was made against al- 
Adt'alh [q. v.] whose past might certainly lend 
some support to the suggestion. All sources agree 
that he interceded vigorously for the appeal. Ac- 
cording to Dinawari (p. 201) he feared that a 
continuation of the fighting might result in the 
enemies of the Arab empire invading it on all 
sides, a view supported by Mu'awiya when he 
heard of it. According to Tabari, i. 3332 sq.^ he 
offered to go to Mu'awiya to ascertain his further 
pioposals and '.311 approved. On the other hand 
Va'ljiubi says (ii. 220) that Mu'awiya corresponded 
with him to bring him over to his side and that 
he threatened to abandon 'All if the latter rejected 
the appeal, whereby the Caliph was forced to 
accede, as all al-A^'ath’s YamanI fellow-tribesmen 
declared their readiness to follow him. After all 
that has been recorded above, such an explanation 
of what happened is superfluous and the fact that 
al-Ash'afh remained continually in 'All’s service 
is decisive against it. 

How far some could go in their efforts to ex- 
plain the unfortunate result of the battle for 'All 
is seen from Tabari, i. 3346 sq., where YAH is 
made to stop the fighting because he did not dare 
to risk the lives of the two grandsons of the Prophet. 

B i b I iograp h v\ B.G.A., i. 23, 76; Yakut, 
Mildqam, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 402 Ancriymc 
arabische Chronik., ed. Ahlwardt, p. 349? 3* 
Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 3265 — 3333 ; aI-Ya%ubI, 
Tdnkh, ed. Houtsma, ii. 218 sqq.', Dinaw’arl, 
ed. Guiigas, p. 178 — 205; Mas'udi, Tanbih, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 295 ; MiirUdg, ed. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, iv. 333 sqq., 345 sqq.\ Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, 
iv/ii. 3 sq.'j Ibn 'Abd Kobbihi, allkd al-farid, 
Cairo 1317, ii. 202; A. Muller, Der Islam im 
Alorgen- and Alujidlandc, i. 319 — -324; Muir, 
Annals of the early Caliphate, 1883, p. 3/6 
Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, 48 — 52; do., 
Die rcligios-politischen O ppositionsparteien tm 
alten Islam (Abh. Ges. PFiss. Gott., New Ser., 
V., NO. 2), p. 5 sqq. (Fr. Buhl) 

al-SIFR (a), the empty, translation of the 
Sanskrit ^itnya in Hiodu-Arabic arithmetic, the 
name for zero, and the origin of the western 
word^i cipher., Zif'er, chiffre and ^ero with 

their derivatives {decipher, etc.). The question 01 
the introduction or invention of the figures and 
of the zero has in spite of all palaeographical 
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research and study of the history of mathematics 
not >et been satisfactorily explained. In the oldest 
documents known to us, the Arabs, when they do 
not write out the numbers in full, use Greek 
numerals. Only at a later date do we find the 
‘^Arabic" numerals coming into use. The Arab 
mathematicians were made acquainted with the 
Hindu numerals and method of counting in the 
time of al-Ma'mun by the Eastern Pei dan Muham- 
mad b. Musa al-Khwarizmi [q.v.j; the earliest 
Arabic zero is found in the date 260 of a papyrus 
document (— S73/S74 a. d.) The oldest absolutely 
certain reference to Hindu arithmetic with the 9 
numerals was found by F. Xau in the Sjrian 
Severus Sabokht (c. 662). It should nut be ^con- 
cluded therefrom that the zero, that fundamental 
advance in numerical notation, was not then m 
use, for even later the nine numerals which w'e 
now' call ciphers are distinguished from the 
special signs for showing that a space is left 
blank 5 we further know that Brahmagupta, the 
Indian astronomer (born 59 ^)' expressly prepared 
rules for calculating with the zero. On the con- 
nections with the abacus and the feud betw'een 
the abacists and algorithmists cf. the literature 
mentioned below. The form of the zero is a circle 
among Hindus and estern Arabs, among eastern 
Arabs a point, presumably also in the Perso- 
Hindu tradition. The subscript zeroes like dia- 
critical points in the Fihrist, i. 18 are remarkable. 
Bibliography'. M. Cantor, 'For/c$zi?ig:n 
liber Gesch. d, Slathematik.^ i .3 51 1, 603, 609, 
711 etc.; J. Ruska, Zitr ditesten arab. Algebra 
und Rechenkimst {S.B. Heid. Ak.^ 1917, Abh. 
2)1 P* 36 Jacob, Der Einjlitss d. Mor- 

gsnl. atif das Abe/idla/id, Flanover 1924, p. 
16 — 24; G. R. Kaye, Indian Mathematics'.^ H. 
Mieleitner, in the Unterrichtsbl. f. Math, n 
Baiw. 1919, p. 56 — 61; J. Tropfke, Geschichtc 
der Elementar’Mathcmatik, i. 15 sqq and the 
literature there quoted. (J. Ruska) 

glamour, magic. In the vexed folk- 
lore question of the relation between magic and 
religion the verdict of Islam is undoubtedly with the 
position of R. R. Marett that ‘‘religion and magic 
are two forms of a social phenomenon oiiginally 
one and indivisable: primitive man had an insti- 
tution w'hich dealt with the supernatural, and in 
this institution were the germs of both magic and 
religion, which were gradually diffeientiated ; magic 
and religion differ in respectability; religion is 
always^ the higher, the accepted cult ; but between 
"'hat is definitely religious and what is definitely 
ntagical lies a mass of indeterminate elements, 
such as “white-magic‘\ which do not attain to the 
public recognition of religion, nor suffer the condem- 
nation meted out to the indisputably magical” (/-//r. 
Britannica^ ed. xi., xvii. 305/'). This holds cxactly 
0 the masses in Islam and of what may be broadly 
called orthodox Islam. Lshun is a system of frank 
supernaturalism; for it there is our material world 
of the senses and behind that a world of spiiits, 
into ^ relation with which w'e can enter by means 
0 either magic or religion. When we attempt to 
define the exact nature of that world of spirits, 
t Cories appear and bring the split Ijetween magic 
and religion. M hat is the origin and nature of 
^P^^ds- How' do they differ among themselves- 
What is their independence of action ? In what way 
can they be reached and controlled - Does such 
intercourse with them affect our relation to Allah 


and imperil our eternal salvation r For in Islam, 
orthodox and heretical, everything centres round 
Allah and our relation to him. 

So in the Arabia ot Muhammad's time, the 
original habitat of Islam, if we leave out the 
elements affected by Christianity and Judaism, the 
spint-world Consisted of Allah, the tribal gods and 
the djinn; and the links between men and it were 
kahin s (cf. aljove. ii. 624 jyy.), magicians and 
soothsayers, poets and madmen: the theory as to 
all these being one of unlimited “possession" by 
difterent kinds of spiiits, in the sense of that 
term in modern spiritism. ‘‘Magic", therefore, as a 
term of modern folk-lore is distinctly broader than 
the Arabic sihr., literally ‘‘glamour'', when sibr 
is exactly limited; but clarity as to the facts of 
the case requires us to take sihr in the broad 
sense, and Islam itself has very often, indeed 
generally, done the same. Murtada al-ZabidI in 
his commentary on the Ih'.F (1. 217 foot) quotes 
Tadj al-Din al-Subki as saying, “ 5 / 7 ^; and ka/iana 
and astrology and si/niyu' are all of the same 
7 aadi". Further, when Islam spread out of Arabia 
it entered into contacts with all the supernatural 
beliefs and magical arts and rituals of the different 
races and countries which it conquered: these 
were blended with the Kur dnic and Arabian con- 
ceptions and usages and formed an amalgam of 
tlie most heterogeneous character as to vocabulary, 
ritual, attitudes and even fundamental conceptions. 
This was thoroughly recognized by the Muslims 
themselves who, as we shall see, traced different kinds 
of magic to different races. And the confusion 
worked in two directions: (i.) the superstitions 
and nomenclature of Arabia were imposed on 
non-.Arab and even non-Semitic peoples and (ii.) 
even fundamental Islam was deeply affected by 
completely alien beliefs. On all this see above 
the articles r.unuH, djafr, djadwal, djinn. faT., 

FIRASA. OHUU. HARUT and MARUT, hFRIT, KAHIN 
and bibliographies to these. 

But sihr in its exact etymology suggests the 
limited form of magic called “glamour". The lexi- 
cons assert that it is the turning (sarf) of a thing 
from its tiue nature (hiikika) or form Qlira) to 
something else which is unreal or a mere ap- 
pearance {khayal)', takhyll i>, often applied to this, 
based on Kur. xx. 69, and it might be what we 
now' call “hypnotism"; but the more rationalistic 
tried to reduce it to simple jugglery ( khidif.^ 
diabxvad/ia\ cheating the eye (al-takhai vulat xca 
' l-a khdh bi '‘I'liyufi) by lightness of hand and flowery 
speech. So it comes to suggest the subtility of 
working in nature, as of food in the body (this is 
traced even to Imr al-Kais in vi. 12 foot, 

but the meaning theie seems more the fundamental 
sarf')^ and beauty of utterance, as we .-.peak of 
the magic of words {Sahah^ v.; Mnjraddt of 
Raghib al-Hbaham, p. zzysq.'. LisZin^ vi. ii — 13; 
Lanc^ l}l6 Sc/t/,). In the Kur an. however, the re- 
ferences arc much too definite to yield to such 
treatment. For the mind of Muhammad and for 
his en\ironment sihr was a real thing, although 
the message given in and through it might, in 
great part, be false. On the psychological side, the 
first-hand phenomena strongly suggest hypnotism 
and, on the religious, the altitude of ^luhammad 
was almost exactly that of the modern Roman 
Church towards spiritism. In the Kurblnic situation 
the background was the spirit-world of the d/inn 
and the shaitiins — evidently unbelieving and evil 
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djlnn. Jjy far the most important Kur'anic verse | 
for the whole subject is ii. 96, which may be j 
rendered: — “And they [unbelievers in geneial , 
and lews in particular] followed what the | 

used to recite in the reign of Sulaiman [or againat ■ 
the reign of Sulaiman] — and Sulaiman never v as ! 
an unbeliever but the sAc^itaii's were unbelie\ ers — | 
teaching mankind magic {si/i?-') 5 and [they followed] j 
what wdiS revealed to [or by means of] the two | 
angeK in Babil, Harut and Mariit; and they do j 
not teach any one until they say to him: We are 1 
only a temptation {fitna)'. so do not disbelieve. 
So they [the learners] learn from the two that by 
which they may divide a man from his wife, but 
they do not harm by it any one except by the 
permission of Allah. They learn that which harms '• 
them and does not aid them, having knowledge, j 
indeed, that he who purchases it has no portion ] 
in the world to come. Evil, indeed, is that for 
which they sell themselves, if they had known it’’. 
The construction of this passage is very loose and I 
there are several points in the translation which | 
aie uncertain: more than indicated here. In spite ^ 
of Baidawi’s compact style his exposition occupies j 
more than a page (Fleischer's ed , i. 76, 2 — 77, 7) j 
and there is a page and a half in the KasksIlAf 
of al-Zamal^shari (Lees’ ed., i. 93 — 95). In the | 
greater commentaries it is treated at length as the | 
locus classicus on magic; thus Tabari’s TafsJi ^ j 
i- 334 ' — 353 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's Mafailh^ j 

i. 427 — 440, in eel. Cairo 1307. But the general 
drift is unmistakable. The sJiaitafis^ say these 
commentators, are the source of magic: they lis- \ 
tened at the w’alls of heaven (see below) and added j 
lies to what they heard there; they brought this ! 
to the and made books of it; they taught 

these books to mankind, reciting them. This was 
widespread in the time of Sulaiman, to such an 
extent that it w’as said to have been the source 
of his knowledge and of his control over nature 
and the djiuu. The Jews even said that Sulaiman 
was not a prophet but a magician (Razi, p. 428). 
This verse is an answer to them. For Harut and 
Maiut see article above and also more below. Else- 
w'here in the Kur’an (xxxvii. 6; xli. 11; Ixvii. 5; 
Ixxii. 8, 9) wo are told that the ijjinn used to sit 
be.side {kuuuu uak^uclu') the nearer sky {al-sanu^ 
al-diifiya) and listen {istavuda^ istaraka al-savr') 
there to the Heavenly Host {al-mala' al-a^la) and 
that they are cliaaed away from it by lamps {juasabih^ 
sJiiJuib) set in it for adnrnment but thrown at them 
as missiles [rudjTuu') by the angels on guard (//^raj’, 
rasad^ hifz). They used to listen thus regularly 
but now [al'dua^ Ixxii. 9) — apparently since 
Muhammad w'as sent ■ — they have found the angels 
c^^pecially sigilant against them. See a full dis- 
cussion in the Kadidiaf (p. 1535 ) Ixxii. 9, 
where old ver-sos aie quoted and traditions cited 
on the idea'' of the Aiabs on thi'> in the Djahiliya. 
The-'e Arabs had known such shooting-stars and 
had their own views about them. But with the 
biith Muhammad the vigilance of the angels 
wa, greatly increased. Vet this could have been 
only for a time: for the whole after history of 
magic represents the djinn as continuing to listen 
and to bring information to the kahin\ and magi- 
cian.s. Further, the djinu (xxxiv. 13) do not know 
the Unseen {al-^haih)^ at least accurately, although 
evil djinn inspire and lead astray the enemies of 
the piophets (vi. 112). In Kurban xxvi. 22I — 225 
is a significant passage telling how the shaitan’s 


come down {^tanazzala) to every great liar {affZik) 
and that these receive what the ^aitZin\ have heard 
and that the most of them (the great liars of 
mankind or of the shaitan d) are liars, or that the 
most of the information is lies. The straying poets, 
too, follow them (apparently the shai fin'd), wande- 
ring in every wadi and never doing what they 
say. This is connected by the commentators (Bai- 
dawi, ii. 61,15 — 62,7; even fuller and better in 
the KasJishat\ ii- 1012 — 1014), and evidently rightly, 
with the lijinn listening to the talk of the angels, 
perverting it and mixing it with lies and bringing 
it down to the kahin'i and false prophets and poets. 
On poetry as thus inspired by the djinn see 
Goldziher, Abhandlungsn zur arab. Fhilologie^ i.. 
pp. I — 121 and on this passage especially, p. 
27, note 2. 

It is only in Kiir an ii. 96 that the word sihr 
occurs in connection with Sulaiman, but there are 
several passages (xxi. Si, 82; xxvii. 15 — 45 ; xxxiv. 
II — 13; xxxviii. 29 — 39) w’hich deal at length 
with his wisdom, knowledge and control of the 
woild and later Islam traced all licit, or “white’ , 
magic back to him. The other occurrences of siJir 
and its cognates are connected with the stories 
of Musa, Tsa and Muhammad himself. To the 
story of Musa and his contests with the magicians 
of Pharaoh belong almost all references in certain 
Suras. Thus vii. 110, I13, 117, 129; x. 77, 78, 
80, 81 (but verse 2 of Muhammad); xvii. 103 
(but V. 50 of Muhammad); xx. 59, 60, 66, 69, 
72—74; xxvi. 33, 34. 36, 37, 39 , 40, 45 , 48 (but 
verses 153, 185 of Muhammad); xxvii. 13; xxvui. 
36, 48; xl. 25 ; xliii. 48 (but v. 29 of Muhammad); 
Ii. 39. Only in v. iio is magic connected with 
'Isa. With Muhammad it is connected in vi. 7; 
X, 2; xi. 10; XV. 15; xvii. 50; xxi. 3 sq,\ xxiii. 
91; XXV. 9; xxvi. 153, 185; xxxiv. 42; xxxvii. 
15; xxxviii. 3; xliii. 29; xlvi. 6; Hi. 15 ) 

Ixi. 6; Ixxiv. 24. There are certain significant 
phrases and usages: sihr is opposed to aUhakk., 
“reality”, in xx. 77, 78; xliii. 29; xlvi. 6 and to 
the leality of Hell [al-nZir) in Hi. 15* — 

Fire they will be asked: “Is this glamour”':’; eyes 
are enchanted in vii. 113 (Musa) and similarly in 
XV. 15, “our looks [abfirJinZi) are made drunken 
{sukkhat) and we are an enchanted [niashur) 
people”, i. e. we are glamoured, hypnotized (of 
Meccans); Muhammad is “a man enchanted 
(xvii. 50; XXV. 9) and Musa (xvii. 103); Muham- 
mad is “deeply enchanted” [jnusahhar) in xxvi. 
153, 185; in the story of Miisa an appearance 
produced (Jjhaiyald) by siJir (xx. 69) ; in xxi. 3 
sqq. various accusations are brought against Mu- 
hammad — that his message is sihy\ that it is 
“bundles of dreams” iadghatJi a/uam)^ i.e. confused 
and untrue dreams; that he invented it {iftarZihu)\ 
that he is a poet he is required to pro- 

duce a sign \aya) like the former prophets; in 
xxxviii. 3 Muhammad is a “lying magician ’ fZihir 
; ka dhdh ab) and Mii'.a is the same in xl. 25 : 

Ii. 39 Musa is a sahir and a niadjuTin.^ possessed 
of a djinni\ sihr is called “plain” {jnubin) very 
often, nniftarZi.^ „invented'’, in xxviii. 36 and 
mitstamirf\ “enduring, firm” or “continuous, con- 
secutive” or “fleeting” in Hv. 2; in Ixxiv. 24 
(quite the oldest occurrence in the KuTan) the 
message of Muhammad is called sihr ytd dhar.^ “a 
magic derived or learned” from some one else; 
in xxvi. 36 sahhZir seems to mean an “expert, 
professional magician” (story of Musa). 
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The passages connecting magic with Muhammad 
will bear closer examination and throw much light 
upon the ideas of his time and upon his own 
.situation in it. The traditional interpretation of 
Ixxiv. 24 in the Sira (see Wustenfeld's Ibn Hisham, 
p. 171 sg.-^ Baidawl, ed. Fleischer, ii. 368, 15 
Ka^ihaj^ ed. Lees, ii. 154S sq.) labours to 
distinguish between the kahin^ the the 

^ha'ir and the sahir^ evidently using for the defi- 
nition of sihr^ Kur. ii. 96. but it is plain from 
the actual Kur anic usages that such distinctions 
are impossible and that these four classes were 
closely connected qua links between the spirit- 
world and our world. Kahin occurs only twice 
in the Kur'an, in both places applied by the 
Meccans to Muhammad, once (lii. 29) joined with 
madjnun and once (Ixix. 42) joined with sjui'ir, 
Muhammad is called a sahir in x. 2, xxi. 3 sqq. 
and xxxviii. 3* he is “enchanted” {^masJiur) in 
xvii. 50 and xxv. 9 and “deeply enchanted” 
{jmisahhar) in xxvi. 153, 185. The two last ex- 
pressions as used of INIuhammad were evidently 
disliked, for the commentators give alternate 
meanings, “one possessing lungs”, i.e. an ordinary 
human being. Several times the Kur'an, its message 
and proofs are called magic — xi. 10; xxxiv. 42: 
xliii. 29; xlvi. 6; liv. 2; Ixi. 6; Ixxiv. 4. And 
Muhammad did not show any other signs of being 
a magician. He w’as not a wonder-worker like 
Musa, Sulaiman and ^Isa, In x.xv, 9 he is only 
“a man enchanted”; no angel is sent to go with 
him, nor is a treasuiy {kanz) thrown to him, nor 
has he a magic garden of which he can eat, i. e. 
objectively existing. In xxi, 3 sqq. he does not 
work an aya in this sense. In vi. 7 if an actual 
hook on kirtas which could be handled had been 
sent to him they w'ould have called even it sihr\ 
i- e. there was no such sign. In the case of tw’o 
passages in this context of magic (x. 2: xxxvii. 15) 
the commentators, e. g. Zamakhshari and Baidawi, 
are quite sure that the reference is to miracles 
{umur kkarika li but the whole drift of 

the Kurban and even the passages themselves 
show that the reference is to the revelations which 
the Meccans thought proceeded from magic. The 
sihr in the case, then, must have been connected 
with the w'ay in which the revelations came. In 
XXI. 3 the Meccans assert that they are confused 
and untrue dreams; and there are passages in the 
Kurban which show that they, at least sometimes, 
came in w’hat we now' call “automatic speech”. 
In XX. 113 and Ixxv. 16 the Prophet is warned 
that he must not try to hasten the utterance of 
the Kurban w’hen it is being revealed by con- 
sciously moving his tongue ; i. e. he must com- 
pletely yield his speech-organ to it and let it 
come at its own speed (cf. Sahih of Bukhari, 
part ix., p. 152 sq. of ed. Bulak 1315 — Kitab 
al-ta~vhid). In v. loi the bystanders and listener^ 
when revelation is coming through are warned 
*^ot to throw in sudden questions to the Prophet, 
as though he were an ordinary soothsayer. Being 
m the state of automatic speech he will certainly 
answer them, and truly, and they may not like 
the answers. See a mass of traditions bearing on 
this in Tabari's Tafsir.^ vii. 48 — 52 and a very 
clear statement in Baidawi, i. 275 ult. top. 276, n; 
the more rationalistic commentators, such as Za- 
mal^shari and Razf, evidently did not like the 
subject. For automatic speech in later Islam see 
article firasa above and references there; Islam 


has fully accepted and described the phenomenon. 

From all this it ir» plain that to understand 
these pas-sages in the Kur'an we muat combine 
the evident meaning of the text with what we 
know now of abnormal p'.schology. The phenomena 
above can be abundantly verified by any one in 
contact with a case of the very common autoraa- 
tlm, “automatic writing*', and they hold exactly 
of the much larer automatic speech. Rut it was 
necessary for the early Muslim interpreters to make 
as firm a distinction as possible between the phe- 
nomena of Muhammad and those of the other 
links with the spiiit-world. This they did by 
emphasizing revelation through Djibril as opposed 
to automatic speech through a possessing spirit. 
Probably many other references exist in the Kurban, 
as undoubtedly in the Old Testament, to such 
phenomena, which have been similarly obscured. 

then, on one side, was glamour and unreal, 
but, on another, it was very real. For Muhammad 
it was heathen revelation.^ coming from the spint- 
world and in so far real, but perverted and am- 
plified by its intermediaries, spirit and human, and 
in so far false. In the Sahih of Muslim, part viii. 
pp. 229—231 of ed. of Constantinople 1335 (A'lrab 
iil-Zuhd., trad. 73), there is a long story of a 
heathen king, his magician (^sahir).^ an ascetic 
(^rahib) and a q-h uld/n The point is that heathenism 
is sihr and kuf}\ just as Baidawi on Kur'an ii. 96 
(i. 76, 7) equates sihr and kufr and lumps them 
in w'ith kahana. 

In the traditions on the subject it is impossible 
to say what goes back to Muhammad and what 
arose in later controversy : much seems incompatible 
with his usual strong common sense. Reference 
may be made to a most miscellaneous farrago in 
the Sahih of Muslim {^Kitab al-salTim'^j., part vii., 
pp. 13 — 41, on medicine {tibb) and spells {q'likiva') 
lawful and unlawful, magic, poison, shaitan's, ghTd\.^ 
kahana., taira., all jumbled together. In part 

i., p. 59, if any one says, miitirna bi-na‘o'i kadJiTi.^ 
“we receive rain by such a star”, he is an unbe- 
liever, and on pp. 136 — 138 the 70.000 Muslims 
who will enter Paradise without reckoning or pu- 
nishment are those who have put their trust in 
Allah and have not used cautery or spells or ob- 
served the flight of birds. Medicine, etc., is dealt 
with in Bukhari, chapter part vii. 122 — 140, 

and the interpretation of dieams, Ta’^b'ir al-Riiya., 
etc., in part ix. 29 sqq. On seeing the Prophet in 
dieams and on dreaming geneially see Muslim, 
part vii. 50 sqq. All these subjects were, and are, 
in close association in the Muslim mind. 

But though Muhammad was perlectly assured 
as to the reality of these phenomena, whether as 
glamour or as perverted revelation from unbelieving 
.spirits, the early rationalistic theologians [ixl-Midta- 
ahl-kalum\ see article above, 11. 670 sqq^ 
h.id many doubN. This comes out very clearly in 
the book of Il»n Kutaiba (d. 276 — SS9) Mukh- 
talif al-hadifh (Cairo 1326, p. 220 — 235); see 
on it (jolJ'ihei, Mch. Stiid.^ ii. 136 sqq. The 
MuTazilites attacked, on grounds of reason and 
reflection iiqakl., nazar''j^ the traditions which tell 
that Muhammad was bewitched ; that was im- 
possible in a prophet who was under the pro- 
tection of Allah {jna^sUm'). Also, the magic spoken 
of in the Kur'an e. g. in the story of Miisa, was 
nothing but juggling {takhyil')\ the two angels 
in Kur'^an li. 96 were two men called Malik and 
the verse was to be understood differently. Against 
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that, Ibn Kutaiba brings the universal testimony 
of all Scriptures and prophets and the unanimous ■ 
belief in magic of the most diveise peoples: also 
the explicit testimony of Kur’an cxiii., cxiv. — | 
the two dhat : also certain further tra- , 

ditions, especially a curious story about a woman | 
^\ho went to Babil to learn magic from Harut ' 
and Marut. thereafter sought the Pi'ophet at al- 1 
^ladlna in repentance, found him dead and made i 
confession to telling her the whole story. , 

It is a very strange story with folk-lore elements | 
about the preparation of magic sa'iJik reminding j 
of the Arabian Nights “Story of Badr Basim’’ 
and the hhui Tifat of Muhammad b. Salama {The 
Earlier History of the Arabian Xi^hts^ in j.K. 
A.S.^ July 1924, p. 374 — 379). A fuller form of 
the same tradition is in the Tafsir of Tabari (d. 
3101^923), i. 347. 23 to 348, 10: also in the 
Alsas al-anbixa^ of Tha'^labl (d, 427 1036), 

p. 30, sqq. of ed. Cairo 1314: in the Mafatlh 

of Kazi (J. 606 = 1209), vol. p. 434, 10 28 

there is a much sophisticated and philosophized 1 
form of the same story. And, oiheiwise, all the I 
narratives vary greatly : the different forms were 
evidently adjusted to the magic known to each 
wiiter and current in his time. Sharlilii [<1* v.] 
tells it, too, in his commentary on the Makaniat 
of Hariri, i. 21 1 of ed. Cairo 1314. Vet it does 
not seem to have been accepted in tradition. Of 
the great, old, collections only the Mttsnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241), ii. 134, has anything 
on Harut and Marut and this story is not there 
(letter from A. J. Wensinck). 

In the Fihriit (written between 377 and 400 = 
9S7— 1010) we find the magical system fully de- 
veloped and ^^ith a rich literature behind it. The 
principal passage is in the Second Eann of the 
Eighth Makala (ed. Flugel, p. 308 sqql). The po- 
sition of Muhammad b. Ishak, the author, who 
was apparently a Shf ite and, therefore, at least 
tinged with MiFtazilism (cf. kalam, vol. ii., p. 
6734^ above), appears in his statement. Magicians, 
he says, licit and illicit, all assert that magic is 
worked by the obedience of spirits to the magician. 
Licit magicians, whom he calls mu^azzimun (from 
'‘azifiia^ “spell”; the word is not in the Kur'an, 
nor the root m this connection), assert that they ! 
constrain the spirits by obeying and supplicating j 
Allah, by abandoning fleshly lusts and practising I 
devotion and by bringing adjurations by Allah to 
beai upon the spirits: the spirits then obey, either 
out of obedience to Allah, because of the ad- 
jurations, or out of fear, because in the peculiar i 
property (hhayjya) of the divine Names there is ' 
something which subdues them. Illicit magicians, ; 
whom he calls saha/a (pi. of sahir')^ asseit that , 
they enslave the spirits by offerings (karabln) \ 
and by evil deedj?, displeasing to Allah, either 
omission of the ritual law or actual forbidden 
action^, such as sliedding of blood, marriage with 
near kin, etc. Tliiji is openly practiced (zdhir') in 
Eg}])t and the atljuining countries, and there are 
many books existing upon it. The Babil of the 
magicians is in Egypt; Ibn Ishak had been told 
of It by one who had been there and had seen 
actual survivori, {bakuyri^^ magicians male and 
female, there. It is to be remembered that he 
x\as probably writing in Baghdad; this is still the 
attitude of the lest of the Muslim East towards 
Egypt. All these, licit and illicit, assert that they 
use seals {khazvatini ) , various kinds of spells 


(^azfim^ rtikd ^ hizab\ magic circles {manadil)^ 
fumigation {dakha?!)^ etc. A party of the philo- 
sopheis and star-worshippers assert, he goes on, 
that they make talismans for all manner of pur- 
poses by watching the stars; these are engraved 
on stones, gems, stones in rings {fiisTisf. This 
a widely spread science among philosophers; In- 
dians believe in it and do wonderful things by it ; 
the Chinese have artifices {hiyal) and a magic of 
their own: the Indians have especially “hypnot- 
ism" (V/w al-ta-LL'ahhum\ cf. f.R.A.S.^ for Oct. 
1922, Wahin in Arabic and its Cognates^ p. 
Indian books on which have been translated into 
Arabic; the Turks have a science of magic and 
Ibn Ishak had been assured by a trustworthy per- 
son that they did wonderful things of a physical 
kind, defeating armies, slaying enemies, passing 
over rivers, going great distances in a short time, 
etc. The talismans 111 Egypt and Syria are nu- 
merous and plain for all to see; but the working 
has been annulled by the passage of lime. 

Licit magic, which the Fihrist calls “the praise- 
w'orthy method” {al-tarika al-mahinTida')^ is traced 
back to Sulaiman b. Dawud who wms the first to 
enslave the spirits (al~djtnn zca d~shay 3 tin) and 
make them serve him; the same is said for Per- 
sian magic of Djamshid. On Djamshld as a foundei 
of knowledge and a controller of the dt^^tn see 
fihrist^ p. 12, 21 sqq.^ p. 23S, 20 and for a fuller ac- 
count of his place in Persian myth and of his con- 
fusion with Solomon see especially E. G. Browne s 
Literary History of Persia, i, 1 12 — 14* There was 
evidently an extensive magical literature ascribed 
to Sulaiman in Hebrew and Persian and due to 
that confusion; the names of three of his secretaries 
who compiled the books are given and there are 
further details on the names of these books iii 
the long quotation from Djawbari’s Kitab Jt kadij 
al-asrdr (first half of viith cent. A.H.), Z.D.M.G.^ 
XX. 486 in de Goeje’s article on the same, 

GatibarW ^entdeckte Geheimnisse^' ; cf. also Fleischer 
in Z. D, A/. C?., xxi. 274. A small part of this 
text was printed at Cairo (32 pp.; no year; A/at- 
bfat aLnadqahf omitting the introduction and ex- 
tending only to Bab iv. in Fast iv., evidently 
with other omissions. [There is also a complete 
edition, no printer or place but dated Pjumada IL 
1302. Cf., further, the technical, non-philologicai 
study of the book, based on a printed text and 
several MSS. by E. Wiedemann in Beitr. 
Gesch. der Natiirzvissenschafte?i^ xxv., p. 206 
232]. The Fihrist then gives a list of qo names 
of spirits tgafarit) who entered the presence of 
Sulaiman and upon whom he imposed covenaot.s 
{^tihud^ mithak) using the Names of Allah. These 
^tihiid continue to play a great part. A tiny, un- 
dated, Cairene lithograph of i6 pp. has them as 
ail amulet; Hidjab al-saP '’iihud aLsnlainidnlya 
saiyidna Sulaiman b. Dazolid. Another list of seven 
is also given, especially connected w’lth the day^ 
of the week. "I his can be expanded from the ac- 
count given in Kazwini’s '^Adjefib al-maklilukht^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, pp. 371 which also puts the 
djinn under Sulaiman's control. Further lists and 
descriptions are in Damiri’s Hoyat al-hayazoan^ 
ed. Cairo 1313, i. lyy—igy; Jayakar’s translation, 
i. 44 ^ — 4S0. 1 he Fihrist then gives the names 

of some individual magicians and titles of their 
works, from the Greeks down to his own time. 
This can be controlled and expanded in some 
points from. Djawbari’s list. All of these, even the 
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Greek Arios son of Stephanos, assertedly connected 
themselves with the Sulaimanic system and con- 
trolled spirits by means of his treaties with these. 
The last is an Abu “Amr 'Uthman b. Abl Rasasa. 
a man of high reputation among his fellows, the 
author of many books and the doer of wonderful 
works, whom Ibn Ishak had personally known and 
to whom he said once: “I wish you were clear 
of having anything to do with this affair” (a/ia 
ufiazziJmka ^cin al-ia^arrud li-hadha to 

which the magician: ‘‘For So odd years if I had 
not known that this was real I would have 
abandoned it; but 1 have no doubts.”, and Ibn 
Ishak could only reply: ‘‘By Allah, mayest thou 
not prosper!” • — apparently in his magic. 

Illicit magic, “the blameworthy method" (u/- 
tar'ika al-madhinTima), or the method of the tr. 
IS traced similarly to Iblis thiough his daughter 
or his son's daughter. Baidhakh [see BUDUH, above]. 
She has a throne upon the water {^ala 

cf. the of Iblis upon ai-bahr in the 

Saluh of Muslim, ed. Constantinople, part viii., 
p. 190, and the of Allah, ^a!a 'd-ma' in 

Kuran xi. 9. with the tradition in the Sahlh of 
hul^ari, ed. Bulak 1315, part ix,, p. 124. \vhen 
the postulant in magic {viund^ as though he were 
a Sufi neophyte) has done for her whatever she 
wills, he reaches her and she makes to serve him 
whomsoever he wills and accomplishes his needs, 
and he is not separated from her by any barrier 
{(lui/ab)^ whoever makes sacrifices to her, animal 
and human, although he abandons the absolute 


on the Harranian Chaldeans who called themselves 
al-.^abi'un is of importance in the history of magic, 
and especially the story of the head which an- 
I swered questions as to the future (p. 321.12^^^.)* 

! The same holds of the tenth Makaia on alchemy 
where we again find a long notice of Ibn Wah- 
shlya (p. 358) and his fellows. As Ibn Khaldun 
pointed out long after. Shibsm, Suflism. philosophy, 
astrology, alchemy, magic, all touch one another; 
cf. in the Fihrist (p. 354 sq^ the different as- 
sertions as to Djabir b. Haiyan, the names given 
to him and the aftiliations ascribed to him (article 
upon him above, 1. 987). 

If the author of the Fi/irisf was in evident 
doubt as to there being any real magic and 
simply recorded biographical and bibliogiaphical 
facts as he found them. al-Ghazali (d. 505 iiii) 
had no such doubts. The spirit-world was very 
real to him: throughout the Ikyu' he enters on 
full details as to the djuin and the shaitun'i and 
their activities (Macdonald, Religious Attitnd: . . . 
In Islam^ p. 274 sqql)\ in his J/unki-Jk (ed. Cairo 
1303, p. 46) he gives the magic square Bndtih 
as of tested efilcacy and it has since been called 
by his name; he wrote on the interpretation of 
dreams {aUtahblr fl '^ibn al-id'bir, Aleppo. kMat- 
bd^at abBaJid^ 1328: 30 pages). Kazwini in his 
Atjuir abbilZid (ed. Wustenfeld, p. 272) records 
that he prevailed on a celebrated occultist, al- 
Tabasi (d. 482= 1089: G.A.L.^ i. 496), to raise 
the djinn for him. He saw them like shadows on 
a wall and when he desired to speak with them 


requirements of the canon law and practises what . al-Tabasi replied that that was the limit of pos- 
is rationally abominable. [The disjointed character sibility for him — al-Ghazali. See, further, for this 
of this statement is probably due to Ibn Ishsk's side of al-Ghazali and for its development in 
having thrown together several statements made legend Goldziher’s iDlroduction to his Livre d'Ibn 
to him]. Others say that Baidhakh is Iblis himself, j Totimert^ Alger 1903. p. 15 sqq. This means that 
Others that she sits upon her throne and that the 1 his philosophical pragmatism led him to accept 
murid is brought to her to obey her and that he I all those workings in nature and in man for which 
woiships her. One of these Sahara had said to I he found good evidence. The Bnduh square had 
Ibn Ishak that he, when asleep had seen her 1 “worked”; therefore he accepted it and all that 
Sitting as he had seen her when awake and that it implied. The world was full of mystery and 
he saw round her people like the Nabateans of 1 this was only a hit of it. But as a moral philo- 
fhe Sawad, bare-footed and with cloven heels 1 sopher he had to consider and classify the prac- 
(mn^iakkaki d-a'^kab); he even recognized a cer- tiser of magic. This he does early in the /h)'d 
tain individual among them. He (Ibn Ishak’s in- (ed. Cairo 1334, i. 15, 26: ed, with commentary 
formant apparently) was one of the gieatest of of Murtada al-Zabidi, who d. 1205 = 1791, i. 146, 
the Sahara^ of recent dale, and used to speak ! 216 sqqZ), On p. 15 he is considering the moral 
from underneath a basin {kZina yundtiku min tahti \ classification of the sciences {al-'ulTimy^ they either 
blast \ cf. kana mundtikan^ p. 310, is). Names go back to the prophets or they do not. Those 
of individuals follow and of some books by them; that do not (derived from reason, experiment, or 
one is a "V amanite who professed to derive from a picked up from hearing, as language) are either 
certain witch al-Zarka^ (the Yamanite princess praiseworthy (/«(7//w«</) orblameworthy {jnadh^mTini) 
Furaifa? cf. above, ii, 625b, foot); another is Ibn or allowable {jniibdlt)\ and the example of the 
^ahshiya (see article above, ii. 427) who pro- blameworthy is the twin sciences of magic, including 
essed to connect with ancient Chaldean magic talismans, and juggling. On p. 26 he enters upon 
and certainly did so with Nabatean. The Fihrist further details to explain how a “science can be 
a Sufi and says he claimed to be a blameworthy, seeing that it yUni) is knowledge of 
sahir^ working with tilasmUt. A section follows a thing as it is and is one of the qualities {sifdi) 
(P- 312, ri_i6) on simple jugglery {al-shij-badha'). of Allah. It is blameworthy, he explains, not for 
Then there is a return to magic, taking in Calli- itself (// W//i/) but with respect to men for one 
sthenes, Apollonius of Tyana, Horus, Hermes, and or other of three causes: (i) it leads to hurt either 
representatives of the magic of India. For the in the practiser of it or in some one else — example, 
Cleaning of “artifices” {hiyai) above, the section magic; (ii.) it is mostly (/J ghuiib al-amr) hurtful 
on mathematicians and engineers may be consulted for the practiser of it — example, astronomy ; (iii.) 
(P- 265, i6; p. 271, 8). Further books on magic, if he who busies himself with it can not draw 
mostly anonymous, are given in the Fann of any real scientific advantage from it — example, 
miscellanies; p. 314, ^—is; p. 317, 18; p. 318,4. scholastic theology or medicine to one who is a 
As Islam has always ascribed a great part of layman in these sciences. This is evidently the 
illicit magic and astrology to Chaldean tradition basis of that Muslim utilitarianism to which even 
the first Fann of the ninth Makdla (p. 318 sqqZ) so widely interested an investigator as Ibn Khaldun 
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fell a victim (^Religlozts Attitude^ p. sqqS). It 

based on the tradition; “It is part of the beauty 
of a man’s Islam to let alone what does not con- 
cern him'’ {Min hiisn islant al^mari tarkiihii nid 
la va'mhlx Goldzilier, Muh. Slnd.^ ii. 157). Magic, 
then, though it is real {hakk\ as both Kuran and 
traditions show, should be let alone. Further, al- 
Ghazall describes magic as a science which makes 
use of the properties of substances {dja'iaahir) and 
numbers under certain astrological conditions: it 
makes of the substances a magical figure {]Laikal\ 
cf. Dozy, SiippL^ li. 775 ^; the word seems to 
indicate Jewish origin for this form of magic) in 
the form of the person to be enchanted; an astro- 
logical situation is awaited and words, evil and 
involving unbelief {kufr\ are pronounced over it, 
by which the asaistance of skaitan\ is secured; 
from all this theie result strange effects {a/naal 
ghariba') on the person to be enchanted “by Allah’s 
influencing the custom of things"’ (biAmkm idjia'i- 
llahi 'l-'ada). The commentary of Murtada al-Zabidi 
on this is worth consulting. His great authority is 
evidently Fakhr al-Dui al-RazI whom he scholasti- 
cizes still further. He quotes from his Miila khkh as 
and his Sirr al^maklTun which are still in MS. 
{G.A.L.^ i. 507), also from Maslaraa al-Madjrlti 
(d. 396 = 1007; G.A.L,^ i. 243), G hay at (or 
N'lhayat) al-hakim which also is still in MS. But 
however even al-Ghazalh with all the weight of 
his influence, might draw up a strict scheme of 
life to purify and safeguard the soul — his //n' 5 ^ 
is constructed entirely from that point of view, 
the masses of Islam would have none of it. The 
position, which is quite clear in the Fihrist^ of 
licit and illicit magic, was left unchanged and 
licit magicians could protest that their art, derived 
from Sulaiman, the Prophet of Allah, was orthodox 
and even pious. The boundary lines, too, between 
the licit and the illicit were, and are, very vague; 
as vague as the status of spirits in Islam (article 
PJINN above, i. 1045), in which a mass of the 
iiiinn are “believers”, the relation of the skaitan''s 
to the djinn is uncertain, and there is even record 
of a believing descendent of Iblis. Further, even 
the scholastics found difficulty in the Ghazalian 
position. It was pointed out that, on the one hand, 
it was only the practice of magic for evil purposes 
which could be called blameworthy, and, on another, 
that a knowledge of magic was essential to any 
one who had to distinguish between the results ot 
magic and the evidentiary miracles {mii^ilpizat) of 
prophets and, still more, the karamat 

[see article above] of the saints (Baidawi, ed. 
Flei^cher, i. 76 ; Razi, Mafatlh, Cairo 1307, i. 434,7 
from below, sqql) 

The only printed materials we have for the 
position of Fakhr al-Din al-RazJ (d. 606= 1209), 
apart from such stray references as by Murtada 
al-Zabidi above, are in his Kurban commentar}*, 
Mafatlh al-ghaib, where he treats the subject at 
length in dealing with the Kur^anic locus classicus^ 
ii. 96. He had been strongly affected by Mu'^tazilite 
positions and had come to accept some of them, 
retaining in the end Sunnite orthodoxy, coloured 
with scholastic intellectualism and a fondness for 
analyzed, systematic statements (Goldziher in Der 
Islam^ iii.. pp. 238 sqq.\Koranauslegittig^^'^. 123,203 
and by index under MajatJJi). His essential position 
upon magic is shown by his treatment of the story 
of the woman who went to Harut and Marut in 
Babil to learn magic from them. After her “faith” 


iimati) has gone visibly forth from her and ascended 
to the heavens, they say to her: “You will never 
will a thing so as to picture it in your imagination 
but It will happen” {Ma tu?'ldina shaPan fa-tusazo- 
zviflhi fi zvahmiki ilia kan\ Mafatlh^ i. 434, 26). 
Magic, therefore, is essentially a psychical working 
with physical effects ; whatever the magician images 
to himself in his zvahm comes about. On pp. 
429 — 434 Razi enumerates eight categories {naid) 
to which the term siJir has been applied, (i.) An- 
cient Chaldean magic, based on the worship and 
influence of the stars. To this is added a statement 
and a refutation of the MuTazilite position on 
magic, (ii.) Psychical magic {sihr asjiah al-azokani 
zja ‘ I- nil f us al'kaiviya or asjiab al-ruka). This is 
defended by the influence of the human nafs on 
its ow'n body and on other bodies : seven illustration^ 
of this are given and the possibility of contact 
with the celestial spirits {al-arivah aUsamaiviya 
zva d-nufus aUfalakiyd) and the magical use of 
these are discussed, (iii-) The same by means of 
the earth-spirits {al-arzvah al-ardiyd)^ i.e. djinn. 
This kind, see the licit magic of the Fihrist above, 
is called ald’aza'im wa-anial taskhir al-d^inn. (iv.) 

holding and directing the eyes of the 
onlookers (dl~takJiaiyulTit zoa l-a khdh hi dduyun). 
(v.) Wonderful operations by means of machines, 
automata and various scientific devices, (vi.) Using 
properties of drugs and perfumes to stupify- (vli.) 
Gaining the foolish by large claims of possessing 
the Most Great Name and commanding the d^hin. 
(viii). By slander {nanilma') and secret exciting of 
discord. In the statement in the Dictionary of 
technical terms — a modern compilation — pp- 
648 — 653, which is based almost entirely on Razi, 
only the first four of these are given, and it is 
said that the MuTazilites rejected all but the fourth. 
In the Cairo text of Razi (p. 434, 4 sqq.') the 
Mu^tazilites are said to have rejected all but iv., 
vi., viii. Did they deny v. and vii. ? 

In Ibn ILhaldun (d. 808 = 1406) the psychical 
position of Razi is still further developed and 
clarified until it practically coincides with the 
modern psychological doctrine of automatisms: 
thus he is the first to give a full description of 
the rationale of crystal-gazing, or “scrying , es- 
sentially in modern terms {Miikaddima., ed. Quatre- 
mere, i. 191 — 195). With Ibn I^aldun's descrip- 
tions and explanations should be taken Theodore 
Besterman’s Crystal-Gazing a study in the history., 
distribution., theory arid practice of scrying., Lon- 
don 1924; also W. H. Worrel, Ink.^ oil and mirror 
gazing ceremonies in modern Fgypt., in y.A.O.S.., 
xxxvi. 37 — 53 ‘ Khaldun had moved far 

beyond Razi as to Razi’s second and third classes 
of magic. But although a devout Muslim, holding 
by Kurban and Sitnna., he went strictly by what 
he had himself experienced and tested. Soothsayers 
and magicians of various kinds he had known, 
tried and accepted ; he had dreams and found 
them valid ; of the miracles of the saints he was 
firmly convinced. But he had never known either 
dfinn or individual angels, although he felt com- 
pelled to admit the existence of a vague Heavenly 
Host {al-mala al-ada) w’ith celestial — and Sa- 
tanic — influences upon the souls of men. So he 
entered all the Kur^anic references which gave 
him trouble, either intellectually or because he 
had no experience of the facts to which they re- 
ferred, among the mutashabihat verses, those of 
obscure interpretation, opposed to the niukkamat 
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\erbcs. tho^e of firmly fixed meaning, following 
one interpretation of Kurban iii. 5 which asserts 
that no one but Allah knows the meaning of 
the.^e fed. nuatremere, iii. 47; article k \lam above. 
11- 673^). 'I'hub the essential force of magic lay 
ID the najs of the magician: a magician was burn 
not made. He might aid his own power by 
drawing on mysterious powers outside, whether 
powers in the propierties of things or of numbers or 
m other spiritual, non-mateiial existences. Foi 
philosopheis , says Ibn Khaldun, the difference 
!>et\veen pare magic and the ait of talismans ns 
that pure magic is worked by the soul of the 
magician without any helper but in talis- 

mans he draws upon the help of the spirituahlies 
of the stars and the secrets of numbers and the 
properties of substances and the situations of the 
celestial sphere which affect the world of the ele- 
ments — our world (ed. td^iatiemere, in. 133). 
Apparently Ihn li^aidun himself was in broad 
accord with this distinction, so far as he could 
Control it by the facts he had himself known 
f^duatremeie, iii. 129 sijq.y But he also considered 
that the apparatus of magic, as in geomancy in 
which the operator makes dots and lines in sand 
and constructs figures out of these, to divine the 
future, are simply a means of pioducing an hyp- 
noidal state in the magician in which the physical 
senses are blurred and the spiritual world is 
directly reached. If the magician does not show 
Signs of such an hypnoidal state he is an im- 
postor (Quatremeve, i, 209). Further an attempt 
had been made by al-Buni (d. 622=1225*, see 
article above), following the methods of some 
extreme Sufi’s {al-ghulZit^ ahl al-tasar) uj"). to draw 
up a system of licit magic, based on the powers 
t)f the letters in divine names and constructing 
from these magic squares and talismans. This was 
called Simiya\ a-ij(ze7u (Dozy, Siippl.^ i. 708^^), 
like the Jewish Kabbala of the alphabetic and 
thaumaturgic type connected with the Divine Names 
(cf. C. D. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah^ ii. ed , Lon- 
don 1920, p. 127 sqqb) but in Ibn Khaldun's 
opinion it was simply magic, because it professed 
to derive its forces from natural powers and not 
from Allah, although using his names, and so 
came under the condemnation of magic (ed. 
Quatremere, iii. 137 sqq.^ especially p. I43 sqq.'). 
dhe great book of this al-Buni, al-md'artf 

{G.A.L.^ i. 497), is the gyinio’u-e of all the number- 
less Muslims at the present day w'ho study magic. 
The two other authorities on magic to whom Ibn 
KFaldun refers are Djabir b. Haiyan and Maslama 
al-Madjriti; on both see above. 

It is plain from Ibn i^aldun's theory that lie 
was faced by the necessity of distinguishing, not 
only legally but also psychologically, between the 
working of magic and that of the pow’ers inhering 
lo saints and prophets. What w'as the difference 
between the prophetic, the saintly and the magical 
nafs ? It was easy to rule, as he did (ed. Quatremere, 
^ 34 '> *40)1 that the one is worked by a good 
naan for good purposes and the other by an evil 
man for evil purposes, with an essential kinship 
between the nafs and this external power which 
aided it — that was the old legal distinction ; 
see Baidaw'i on Kur an ii. 96, vol. i., p. 76, 9. 
Also that the saint in his wonders and the prophet 
to his evidentiary miracles did everything in and 
by the assistance of Allah alone, without recourse 
to any other helper — whether spirit or natural 
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I force. But there were the extreme Sufis w’ho 
; claimed control of the natural world: descendants, 
I apparently, of the thaumaturgic wing of the neo- 
! PlatonKts. And there wa> the great multitude of 
I folk-lore saints, leally animistv. who. under a Mus- 
lim disguise, continued the divining and miracle- 
woiking of the old faiths and usages, d his held, 
j and holds, especially of Morocco with its hereditary 
I sainthood. Ills own theory, too. of the m.rgical 
I ?iajs brought back the confusion of old Arabia 
between the kZihin and the }iaTi. Thus the way 
was open for the continuance among orthodox 
Muslims of the Ntudy and even the practice of 
■ magic and for the very complete confu-ion which 
' exists at the present day between licit and il- 
licit magic. 

For further details on Ibn IGialdun's attitude 
i to religion and magic, reference may be made to 
the present writer's Rclig.ciis Attitude and Lije 
in Isiain^ lectures ii. — vi. P'or saint-? and magic in 
Islam see E. Douttc, Les Marabouts^ Pari^ 1 900, 
Les Aissdoiia. Chalons 1900. Magie ct Religion 
dans TAfriquc dii Xord^ Alger 1909 (the basal 
tieatise on magic in modern Islam): E. Westei- 
marck, The Moorish conciption of Helsing- 

, fors 1916: T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs of Moi o:co^ 

\ Edinbuigh 1904: Emily, bhareefa of Wazan, My 
Life Stcr\\ London 1911. Another of the means 
by which magic has survived among the Muslim 
masses has lain in the numerous popular stoiies 
in which unbelieving dji/in and the magic and 
talismans of unbelieving magicians are overcome 
by the stronger talismans handed down from the 
early prophets. Two good examples of this type 
of story have been translated by Weil, from a 
Gotha MS., in his later recasting of his Tausend 
und Eine Nacht — Adz-entures of Ali and Zaher 
of Damascus and Adventures of the Fisherman 
Djauder^ vol. iv. of ed. Bonn 1897, P* ^ 94 — 3^2. 
The Sirat Saif l\ PiTi Yazan is also of this type. 
By these stories, perhaps above all else, the 
equation, sihr := kufi\ has been stamped on the 
Muslim mind, with a loop-hole left by the fact 
that the orthodox talismans are, in essence, as 
much sihr as those of the unbelievers. Again, 
another of these means lies in the popular clas- 
sification of philosophers as magicians. This universal 
tendency has been veiy strong in Islam and es- 
pecially so in the case of Ibn Sina [q. v.]. There 
is in wide ciiculation an apocryphal Life of him 
as a magician {^ffikayat Abu "AH ibn Sind^ Otto- 
man Turkish litograph, a.h. 1215 [-]: Azarbaidjani, 
Kazan 1S81; Arabic from the Turkish by Murad 
Efendi Mukhtar, Caiio 1305 and other dates; 
cf. Pertsch in A'ata/og der turk, Hss. in Berlin^ 
p. 466; Chauvin, BibL ar.^ v. 143). In con- 
sequence there exists under his name (Cairo 
Matfd^at aLnadqdh^ no date, p. 32) a little magical 
treatise on the simiyZZ side, Al-kanz al-madp Tin 
zoa d-sirr al-t,iasTin^ professing to be the result 
of his studies in the enchanted cave in the Ma- 
ghrib which the apocryphal Life describes. 

Thus in Kuran and Sunna^ in orthodox theology, 
in mystical theology of all phases stretching to 
pantheistic theosophy, in philosophy and natural 
science of all kinds from almost experimental psy- 
chology to the speculations of the pseudo-Ibn 
Sina, in primitive animistic devotion, the existence 
of magic as a reality, though it may be a dangerous 
one, has been perpetuated. 

The present status of magic in the Muslim world 
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can be illustrated by a little magical library formed 
by the present writer in Egypt m 1908 and supple- 
mented since. — (i) The foundation is still the 
S/iiif/is al-Mc'i'drif of al-Buni (large lithograph in 
4 parts and 442 pp., written by Mirza Husain al- 
^irazT, various dates from 1322 to 1324), lecom- 
mended to me as such a foundation by a native 
scholar, professor in a government training college 
for teachers, who had been a pupil of Jjjamal al- 
Din al-AfghanI [q. v._. (2) Another universal treatise 
is the MajZitih al-^aib^ in 7 RasTi'il (Cairo 1327 
= 1909; pp. 232), by Ahmad Musa al-Zarkawi. 
This book by a contemporary magician was pu- 
blished by subscription with an imposing list of 
subscribers; it covers the whole held from astronomy 
and astrology to geomancy, magic squares and 
scrying. The author has embraced the position 
that the earth moves, which he knows as the 
Pythagorean, and has proved it from the Kur'an. 
In this and in other uays he is far beyond the 
childish simiya^ of al-Buni. I have also a small 
calendar {fiaiiJia) by him in its tenth year, for 
1326 ~ 1908, with astrological and magical supple- 
ments. (3) Two treatises on slmiy^ of the inudjar- 
rabat^ “tested’*, type were published together, Cairo 
1324:= 1906; Fath al-malik al'niadjid by Ahmad 
al-Dairabi (d. 1151^ 173S; G,A,L.^ ii. 323) and 
Al^mudjarrabdi by Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Sanusi 
(d. 892— 14S6; G. A. L.^ ii. 252), The first of 
these must be very popular for I have also two 
editions of it separately, Cairo 1323, 1325. (4) 
Also of the siniiya' type is Kitab id^ Cairo 

1321, by Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Latif al-Shardji al- 
Vamanl (d. 812 = 1410: G.A.L.^ 11, 190) — a 
very popular book in a third edition. (5) A more 
practical and picturesque and less verbosely pious 
book IS Shumus al-auwar tua 'l-kunuz al-asrar (at 
least two editions, Cairo 1322, 1325) by Ibn al- 
Hadjdj al-Tilim&ani (d. 737 = 1336; G. A. L,^ ii. 
83; cf. Goldziher m Z.D,P. K., xvii. 115 — 122). 

(6) Two books by a certain Muhammad al-Rahawi(-), 

Al-ltdlid al-manzum fl ^ulTim al^taldsim 'ica ''l-mt- 
djum and GJiayat ai-a>nd?il ft al-ruhani^ 

Cairo, no date, are of the same cabalistic type 
and the author names as his predecessors al-Ghazalf, 
al-Buni, Muhyi al-Dln Ibn al-V\rabi (d. 638 = 1240; 
G.A.L.. 1. 441 cf. for this side of Ibn al- 

'Arabi the study of his Kleinere Schriften by 
If. S N}berg, I.eideti 1919), ^ihab al-Uin al- 
Kalyubi (' G.A.L.^ i. 103 ') and al-ShaTani [q.v.]. 

(7) Another contemporary Egyptian magician has 
three little treatises. He is Yusuf Muhammad al- 
Awglianistanl (' al-Afghani -), known as al-Hindi, 
of the island of ^andawTl in the Sa'^id, but giving 
as a Cairo address the abode (ma/tzA) of 'All Ef- 
fendi al-Xakli, X"’, 8 Darb al-Duhdera, in the AHat 
al-^aikh Muishid, over against the Mosque of al- 
ShaVanl. There he is, or was, prepared to instruct 
in his art and to give permission to exercise it 
to those who, after being tested, prove worthy. 
His books are: Al-djau'har al-ghali fl lha-wass 
dl~7nuth_allath li !~G]iazail (see above on the Ohaza- 
lian magic square); Al~asrar al-rabbaniya ft ias- 
khlr al-arivah al-rTiJiTinlya (on the subjugating of 
the djinn); AFinayat al-rabbanlxa ft vtusjiahadat 
al~aru'ah al-riihdfiiya (on the same subject). Only 
the last book has a date, 1325 = 1907. (8) Kitdb 
al-faid al-mutau'abJ^ Cairo, no date, is another 
treatise on the Ghazalian square by Ahmad al- 
Damanhuri (d. 1192=1778; G.A.L.^ ii. 371, 
under the title ‘'Ikd al-far^id'). (9) Muhammad 


Ibrahim al-Bannani al-Zakaziki, Al-asrdr ai-iluhtva 
ft d-faruAd -Ida d-abzoab al-ruhanlva^ Menuf 1323. 
(10) Al-Hadjdj SaTian al-Zandji, Al-sirr al-rabbanl 
fl ‘'Ilium aFniJiTin'i^ Menuf, no date, (ii) Al-Hadjdj 
Sahlun b. al-Hadjdj "^Abd al-Kadir al-Hanawi, Al- 
fdth al-rahmTi?il fl ‘'ulum al-rZiJidul^ Cairo, no date. 
(12) Al-sahir al-^ahlr bi ’ 1 -Hadhad, Balnijat al- 
samTi/t fl iaskhir miiluk al-dfinn adjmaAu^ Cairo, 
no date; professes to be a very ancient book by 
a very famous magician about whom I know 
nothing. (13) Al-failuslif al-YunanI al-hakim Her- 
mes, KitZib al-sab" kazeakib al-saiyara^ Cauo, no 
date, astrology; cf. Fihrisi^ p. 239, 3 sqq.', 267, 
i-isqq.\ 353, 9 sqq. and notes. (14) Abu Ma'^shar 
[DjaTar b. Muhammad] al-Balkhi, Kitab taiZ al- 
mazvlud li 'l-ridjal zca 'l‘uisdl ‘'ala 'l-burTidf xaa- 
tazddli'ilid "aid thalZitJiat 'icudjTih^ Cairo, no date. 

d. 272 = 885, G.A.L.^ i. 221; article above, vol. 
i., p. 99: on Albumaser cf. Fihrist^ p. 277 and by 
index and notes: this title is not there ; has curious 
conventionalized pictures of the Signs of the Zodiac. 
Another book of similar subject — the influence 
on the nature, dispositions and fortunes of men 
and women exerted by their biith-Signs of the 
Zodiac, combined with arithmetical calculations 
and suitalde amulets — assertedly by the same 

author, HZidha kitdb aFYuitdnl al-failttsTif 

al-sJidh'ir bi’Ab'i Ma'shar al-falakl al-kabJr (Cairo, 
Matfa^a al-husainlya^ no date ; in Brill's Cat., N^. 
So there is a copy of this work [N®. 33], dated 
Cairo 128S); another printer and publisher but 
has the same pictures of the Signs of the Zodiac; 
on p. 2 professes to give a^kZil ramllya but, if 
so, they are quite different from the usual geo- 
mantic figures as in the next book. (15) Mu- 
hammad al-Zanati, KitZib al-fasi fl usTil ^ilfft 
aFraml^ Cairo, no date; on this author and on 
his art see Ibn I^aldun, ed. Quatremere, i., p* 
204 — 209; transl. de Slane, i. 233 — 241 and note; 
also J. Payne, Alaeddin and the enchanted lanip^ 
p- 199 — 201; cf. also y.R.A.S.^ for Jan. 1906, 
p. 121 ; Z.D,M,G.^ xviii. 177; xxv. 4^0] 

xxxi. 762, the geomancy of this book is essentially 
the same as that of modern western occultists, 

e. g. Franz Hartmann, Principles of astrological 
geomancy^ London 1889. (i6) An undated and 
anonymous yluV-book described under FA^l [q-v-]* 
Another very simple little luck-book is Bakhtak 
ya-bil bakhit by Markus Djirdjis. A calendar, Tak‘ 
'idlm aFasrZir al-khafiya^ for 1326, has more 
elaborate fortune-telling additions with political 
outlook. (17) Djalal al-Din al-SuyiiU (d. 911 = 1 505)1 
Kitab al-rahma fi d-tibb wa d-hikma^ Cairo 13241 
G.A.L.^ ii. 155, X*^. 238; a compound of simiy'a 
and folk-medicine in 195 sections. (18) '^Abd al- 
Rahman IsmaTl, Tibb al-rikka (2 parts ; Cairo 
1310, 1312); a counter-blast to all the above with 
much curious information on popular superstitions, 
especially medical; the author is a graduate of 
the Kasr al-^Aini medical school and whites with 
the indignation of the qualified medical practitioner. 

Bibliograhy. In the nature of the case it 
must be enormous; the following is a mere 
selection. In Blastings, Dictionary oj 
Religion and Ethics there are six cognate articles: 
Carra de Vaux, Alchemy (fliihammadan') in vol. 
i., p. 289 — 292; Theodor N'oldeke, Arabs {an- 
cient)^ vol. i., p. 659 — 673; Carra de Vaux, 
Charms and Amulets (^Afuhammadan).^ vol. iii-, 
P* 457 — 461; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Demons 
and Spirits {Aduslim').^ vol. iv., pp. 615 — 619 
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D. S. Margoliouth, Divination vol. iv., 

p. 8i6 — 8l8; D. S. MargoUouih, Magic (Ara- 
bian and Muslim)^ vol. viii., p. 252 — 253; 
Brockelmann, G. A. L.\ the sections on Naiur- 
iind Geheirnwissenschaften\ A. H. Frost, Magic 
Squares^ in Encyclopedia Britannica^ ed. xi., xvii. 
310 — 3 ^ 3 ? Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic 
and Experimental Science during the frst thirteen 
centuries of our Era^ 2 vols., New York 1923 ; J. 
Kuska^Arabische Alchemisten; G. v. Vloten, Cher 
Geister und Ddmonen in W.Z.K.M.^ vii. 169 sqq.\ 
Reinaud, Description des monuments musitlmans 
dit cabhiet de M, le due de Blacas^ 2 vols. and 
many plates of amulets, etc., Paris 182S. Also 
on amulets are the following: C. G. von Murr, 
Beytrage zur arabischen Literatur^ Erlangen 1803, 
p. 32 — 37 ; von Hammer-Purgstall, Du Geister- 
lehre der iMoslimen^ Vienna 1S52 ; Rudolf Krehl, 
Der Talisman james Richardson s erklart^ Leip- 
zig 1865; D. B. Macdonald, Description of a 
silver amulet ^ Z. A.^ xxvi. 267 — 269 ; W. B. 
Stevenson, Some specimens of Moslem charms^ 
Glasgow University Oriental Society Studio Se- 
mitica et Orientalia^ Glasgow 1920, p. 84 — 

1 14; cf. further bibliography in /r/., xiii. 360 ry. 
and article by BergstrSsser, p. 227 sqq.\ Emile 
Mauchamp, La Sorcellerie au Maroc, Paris, Dor- 
ban-Ame, no date. On haunting spirits in mo- 
dern Islam and how to exorcise them : Sophia 
Poole, Englishwoman in Egypt, London 1844, 
Letters iv., xiv., xvii.; Bayle St. John, Tzvo 
Years Residence in a Levantine Family, London 
1856, chap. XX.; J. S. Willmore, Spoken Arabic 
of Egypt, ii. ed., London 1905, p. 369 — 374 
(with use of khabat here in connection with the 
djinn, cf. Kur’an ii. 276 and the commentators 
thereon; also Ibn I^aldun, ed. Quatremere, i. 
195; khabat is thus the Arabic equivalent for 
“raps” in western spiritism). The only occur- 
rence of the spiritist “cabinet” for materialisa- 
tions which I have so far found is in Doulte's 
Magie et Religion, p. 384 sqq. In Cairo 190S, 
a case of automatic writing was reported to 
me from Upper Egypt; otherwise it does not 
seem to occur. Rescher, Studien iiber den In- 
halt -aon 1001 Nacht, in Islam, ix. i — 24. 
Richard Hartmann, Eine islamische Apokalypsc, 
in Schriften der Konigsberger gclehrten Gesell- 
schaft, i. 3. A. Goodrich-Freer (Mrs. HansSpoer), 
The Occult in the Nearer East, a series of ^ 
articles by a practised folk-lorist in Occult Re- j 
vtew, 1905 — 1906; also in Folk Lore, vols. xv., | 
xviii., xxii. The classical authority in Arabic | 
on the Diinn is ; Muhammad b. “^Abd Allah al- j 
Shibll (d. 769= 1367; G.A. L., ii. 75), Akam \ 
al-mardjan fl ahkam al-djdnn, Cairo 1326, ■ 
reviews by Nolde'ke, Z. D. M. G., Ixiv. 439 sqq. \ 
nnd O. Rescher in W. Z. K. M., xxviii. 241 — ! 
252. On the interpretation of dreams Muham- j 
mad b. Sirin (d. no = 728; G.A.L., i. 66; ; 
Ibn Khallikan, de Slane’s transl. ii. 586; ed. ; 
Cairo 1310, i. 453) is the oldest stated authority. 1 
Assertedly by him, Tdbir al-rtdya, Cairo 1320, 
56 pages, and Muntakhab al-kaldm fl tafslr 
al-ahlam, a much more extensive treatise — 
neither of these in Brockelmann — on the margin ; 
of the first vol. of the following ; 'iVbd al-Ghani i 
al-NabulusI (d. 1143 =11731; G.A.L., ii. 345, i 
n®. 28) , Tdtlr al-anam fl ta^blr al-manam, ‘ 
Cairo 1320, 2 vols., but another publisher. On , 
the margin of the second vol. is Al-is]mrdt fl '■ 
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V///1 allibdrat by Oialil b. Shahin al-Zahirl (d. 
872 = 1468; G.A.L., 11. 135). On the whole 
subject cf. N. Bland. On the Moslem Interpre- 
tation of Dt earns in J. R. A. S., xvi. 153 sqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

SIHYAWN. I. The Arabic name for 
Zion, Hebrew Siyon, the Arabic form coming 
from the .Aramaic .Sehybn. Yakut tells us that it 
is a famous place in Jerusalem, a quarter in which 
stands the Sihyawn church. In Muslim legend the 
mosque on the hill of Sihyawn is regarded as the 
place in which Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
Joseph served in their youth in the sanctuary. 
Sihyawn is mentioned as early as the poet al-.A'sha 
(.Maimun b. Rais) as a power which perhaps raises 
an army against the Arabs; the commentatois ex- 
plain this to lefer to Byzantium. — Sahyun is, 
according to Bakri, the name of a tribe but Ibn 
Duraid does not mention it. 

2 . The name of a fortress in Northern 
Syria. According to Yakut, it is a stronghold 
near the Mediterranean Sea but not immediately 
on the coast in the administrative district of H-S-N. 
(without aiiicle, perhaps Him.; is meant). According 
to Ibn al-.Athir and Yakut the fortress was sur- 
rounded on all sides by deep ravines except for 
a narrow approach from the north, which was about 
sixty ells broad, but had been strengthened by a 
deep ditch made by the hand of man. Three walls 
surrounded the buildings, two protected the outer 
town and one the fortress. Ibn al-A£hir speaks of 
five wails. During the Crusades the fortress was 
for a considerable time in the possession of the 
French. In 584 (1188) Saladin began to bombard 
it soon after the 27th Djumada I and took the 
fortress soon after the 2"^ Djumada II (24th and 
29th July). It corresponds to the Sahiun of the 
Crusaders and to the modern Sahyun, about sixteen 
miles as the crow flies east of the seaport of 
T.adhiklya. 

Bibliography, i. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 725 : al-Bakri, Mu'djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 
612; Yakut, Mfdiam, ed. Wustenfeld, v. 402; 
ThaTabi, Kisas al-Anbiya^, Cairo 1324, p. 215. 

2. Yakut, V. 402; Ibn al-.AthIr, al-Rdmil, ed. 
Tornberg, xii. 5. (P. Schwarz) 

SIKANDAR. [See iskandar]. 

SIKHS. The term “Sikh” literally means a 
“learner”, a “disciple”. The name was for the first 
time given to the followers of Nanak, the founder 
of the Sikh faith in the Pundjab in the xv'h century. 

H istory 

Sikhism was founded, like Buddhism, as a protest 
against the spiritual despotism of the Brahmans and 
as a revolt against the restrictions of the caste 
system and the exaggeration of Hindu ritual. It 
aimed at teaching social equality and universal 
brotherhood, abolishing sectarianism and denouncing 
superstition. Nanak, the founder of the creed, was 
born of Khatri parentage in 1469 at Talwandi 
(now called after him Nankana), a sm.all town 
not far from Lahore, He did not receive much 
school education, yet he was from his early youth 
given to meditation and original thinking, and 
was, like the Arabian prophet, gifted by nature 
with strong common sense. He showed an aversion 
to all sorts of worldly pursuits and it was with 
some difficulty that he was persuaded by his father 
to go to Sultanpur (at present in the Kapurthala 
state) to enter the private service of Nawab Dawlat 
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Khan Lodi, the governor of the province. The 
Nawab appointed him storekeeper to his> hou’^e- 
hold, and he performed his official duties for 
several years to the satisfacion of his emplo\ei. 
In his leisure hours he retired to the jungles for 
meditation, and tradition says that in one of these 
devotional excursions he was taken in a vision to 
the Divine Presence and there leceived his mission 
to preach to the world that “there is but one God 
whose name is True, the Creator, devoid of fear 
and enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent, great 
and bountiful”. Nanak now left the service of the 
Nawab and became fat the age of 30) a public 
preacher. He began a series of tours in the cour-e 
of which he visited all parts of India, particularly 
the sacred places of the Hindus and shrines of 
Muslim saints. Wherever he went he held contro- 
versies with priests and shaikhs, demonstrated the 
futility of their belief in dogmas and rituals, and 
taught the necessity of self-denial, morality and 
truth. He is also said to have travelled through 
Persia and to have visited Mecca and Baghdad. 
In Persia and Afghanistan he gained converts and 
even established dioceses notably at 

Bu^ahr and Kabul (Sewaram Singh, Life of Guru 
Nanak^ p. 73). It is not stated, however, whether 
he knew enough Persian or Arabic to be able to 
preach to the people of these Islamic countries. 
The statement of the Siyar al-Mitta^a khkh irin 
that Nanak studied Persian and Muslim theology 
^^ith one Saiyid Hasan has been rejected by the 
modern Hindu and Sikh critics. “This”, says one 
of them, „seems to be an effort on the part of a 
Muslim wiiter to give the credit of Nanak’s sub- 
sequent greatness to the teachings of Islam” (G. 
C. Narang, The Transfo-rmaticn of Sikhism^ p. 9). 
Macauliffe, however, is inclined to accept that 
Nanak was “a fair Persian scholar” {The Sikk 
Teiigiofu i. 15)1 but does not mention the source 
whence he received his instruction in that language. 

For the last ten years of his life Nanak settled 
at KartSrpur, a village founded in his honour by 
a millionaire on the bank of the Rawi, where he 
continued to preach his new religion to the nu- 
merous vi.siturs whom his piety attracted from far 
and wide. He died at the age of 70 in 1539, 
leaving behind him a fairly large number of dis- 
ciples {sikhs) and two suns, one of whom named 
Sri Cand founded the Udasi sect {see infra'). 

Shortly before his death, Nanak nominated one 
of his devoted followers named An gad (a Khatri 
like himself) to succeed him as guru (apostle) of 
the Sikhs. After performing the ceremony of no- 
mination he declared that Angad was as himself 
and that his own spirit would dwell in him. Nanak 
had already preached the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, but this particular declaration gave rise to 
the belief among the Sikhs that the spirit of Nanak 
was transmitted to each succeeding guru in turn, 
and this is why all of them adopted Nanak as 
their nom de plume in their compositions. Guru 
Angad occupied the office of apostle for 13 years 
until his death in 1552. Tradition ascribes to 
him the invention of the Gurmukhi characters in 
which the sacred writings of the Sikhs have been 
preserved, but it has been pointed out, notably 
by Grierson and Rose, that the Gurmukhi script 
is of a different and earlier origin {J.R.A.S,^ 19*6, 
p- 677* A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab^ i. 677). The tradition may have 
arisen from the fact that Guru Angad adopted 


the script in recording the life and compositions 
of Nanak. 

Amar Das, the third gttrn of the Sikhs, was 
nominated by Angad himself. His ministry lasted 
22 years (1552 — 1574), and is marked by his 
taking the first steps towards a religious and social 
organization of the Sikhs. Missionary work was 
undertaken by him in a systematic manner; ovei 
twenty dioceses {mandyis) were established in various 
parts of the country, where some of his zealous 
disciples preached the gospel of Sikhism. In order 
to promote feelings of equality and brotherhood 
among the increasing number of Sikhs, he main- 
tained a public refectory {langar) where all ate 
together without distinction of caste or creed. 
Amar Das cultivated friendly relations with the 
Emperor Akbar who visited him at his own resi- 
dence in Goindw al (on the Beas) and granted him 
a large estate. This very much enhanced his prestige 
and helped to increase the number of fresh convert?. 
He kept up the spirit of Nanak in his own ethical 
teachings, denounced the superstitious customs of 
the Hindus, particularly the practice of widow- 
burning {sati),^ and enjoined re-marriage of 
widows. 

Amar Das was succeeded by his favourite disciple 
and son-in-law Ram Das, who propagated the 
tenets of Sikhism with a still larger measure of 
success. He had the good fortune to find in the 
Emperor Akbar a warm admirer who w’as ever 
keen to do him favour. The Emperor granted him 
fin 1577) a large plot of land in which he began 
the excavation of the sacred tank (meant for the 
devotional ablutions of the Sikha) which was after- 
w’ards named arnrit sar “the pool of nectar”. Around 
the tank the Guru founded a small towm which 
he called after himself Kamdaspur and which sub- 
sequently grew' into the now flourishing city of 
Amritsar. The construction of the tank was com* 
pleted by his son Ardjan the 5^ gt*ru^ who, in 
the midst of ii, founded the Har Mandar — • the 
temple dedicated to God — as a common place 
of woiship for the Sikhs. To Europeans it is now 
known as “the Golden Temple of Amritsar”. The 
Guru declared that “by bathing in the tank of 
Ram Das, all the sins that man committeth shall 
be done aw’ay, and he shall become pure by his 
ablutions” (Macauliffe, op. cit.., iii. 13). Thus was 
created a Mecca fur the Sikhs — a centre for 
their national life. 

Ardjan succeeded his father in 1581, and hence- 
forward the office of Guru became hereditary. 
Ardjan took further steps to organise the Sikhs 
as a community. The greatest service that he 
rendered to the cause of Sikhism was the com- 
pilation of the Granth, the bible of the Sikhs. 
Guru Angad had already committed to writing the 
life and compositions of Nanak; Ardjan carried 
the work further and added theieto the hymns of 
the next three Gurus, which he carefully collected. 
To these he added his own numerous compositions 
along with considerable extracts from the writings 
of several Hindu and Muhammedan saints anterior 
to Nanak. “It was one of the Guru’s objects to 
show the world that there was no superstition in 
the Sikh religion, and that every good man, no 
matter of what caste or creed, was worthy of 
honour and reverence” (Macauliffe, op. cit.., iii. 
61). The volume thus compiled by Guru Ardjan 
(completed in 1604 after some years of labour) is 
called the Adi Granth (“the ancient scripture”), as 
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distinguished from the Dasam Giaiit/i or the 
Granth of the tenth Guru (see below). 

Ardjan was an ambitious and enterprising leader. 
He combined business with spiritual guidance and 
deputed MasanJs (collectors or agents) to vaiious 
districts of the country to realize the Guru’s dues, 
which so far were only voluntarily offered by the 
disciples. This brought him wealth and with it 
pomp and show. He styled himself saca pudshah 
“the true King”, which clearly marks his ambition 
for political power. He encouiaged commercial 
enterprise among his disciples and sent them not 
only to various parts of India but also to Afgha- 
nistan and Central Asia for purposes of trade and 
propagation of the Sikh faith. In 1606, Ardjan 
financially helped Prince Khusraw who had rebelled 
against his father, the Empeior Djahangir. .After 
the defeat of the Prince, the Guru was imprisoned, 
by the Emperor’s command, at Lahore where he 
shortly afterwards died. 

During the Guruship of .Ardjan's son and suc- 
cessor Hargovind (1606 — 1645). Sikhism made 
a great advance. The first four Gurus were peace- 
ful teachers of quietism and self-denial, but Ardjan 
initialed the policy of secular aggrandizement, 
while Hargovind openly adopted active resistance, 
which marks the beginning of the niiUt-iry career 
of the Sikhs. He was by nature a soldier, pas- 
sionately devoted to the chase and manly games. 
Systematic collection of tithes and offerings had 
made him extremely rich and he was not slow 
to assume kingly authority. He cherished a hatred 
of Djahangir to whom he ascribed the death 
of his father; a desire for revenge was certainly 
one of the causes of his resorting to arms He 
enlisted in his service a number of outlaws, mal- 
contents and freebooters, “built the stronghold of 
Hargovindpur on the Beas and thence harried the 
plains. He had a stable of Soo horses: three 
hundred mounted followers were constantly in 
attendance upon him, and a guard of sixty match- 
lock-men secured the safety of his person” (Cun- 
ningham, History of the Sikhs ^ p. 56). The 
alarming reports of the Guru’s military organisa- 
tion reached the Emperor, who summoned him to 
his court and ordered his internment in the fort 
of Givahar. He was released after some time, but 
the imprisonment gave him a further cause of 
resentment. Soon after the death of Djahangir and 
the accession to the throne of the Emperor Shah- 
djahan, Hargovind assumed a defiant attitude and 
took up arms against the government. In the 
course of six years he thrice defeated the troops 
sent against him by the governor of Lahore. But 
he feared vengeance on the part of Shahdjahan 
and letired to the hills where he lived unmolested 
until his death in 1645. 

Under Hargovind the Sikh faith was gieatly 
transformed. They ceased to be mere recluses, and 
their Guru was no longer a mere spiritual guide, 
but a military leader as well. They felt their strength 
and saw the possibility of future politic.-.! power. 

Hargovind was succeeded by his grandson liar 
Rai, who was, unlike his grandfather, of a retiring 
nature. He had intimate friendly relations with 
Dara Shikbh, the eldest son of Shahdjahan, and 
in 1658 when Dara wandered in exile pursued 
by the hostile troops of his younger brother A\v- 
rangzeb, Har Rai assisted him in crossing the 
Beas and reaching a comparatively safe locality. 
Of course he incurred the displeasure of Awrang- 


zeb who summoned him to Delhi to answer for 
this affront. He sent on his own behalf his son 
Kam Rai who was detained at the imperial court 
as a hostage to insure the peaceful conduct of his 
father. Har Rai died in 1661 and his younger 
son Har Ki^an (a child of six) succeeded him. 
His right to the Guruship was disputed by Ram 
Rai who laid his own case before Awrnngzeb. 
The infant apostle was inrited to Delhi to settle 
the dispute with his brother. There he was attacked 
with small-pox and died (1664). 

There followed a struggle for succession after 
the death of Har Kishan. and it was after much 
opposition that Tegh Bahadur, son of Hargovind, 
was acknowledged as Guru from among a score 
of candidates for the pontifical throne. His opponents 
continued to assert their claims, and some of them 
were even set up as rival Gurus. Tegh Bahadur 
retired, in some bitterness to the Siw aliks and there 
founded Anandpur, a town which played a part 
of some importance in the subsequent annals of 
the Sikhs. Further, he set out on an extensive 
tour in India, visiting the Deccan and the Eastern 
Bengal where bishoprics of the Sikh Chuich already 
existed. In the course of his travels he resided for 
some time at Patna, the seat of one of the arch- 
bishoprics {takhts), where his son Govind Rai, the 
future Guru and the real founder of the political 
power of the Sikhs, was born (1666). Tegh Baha- 
dur's influence as Guru extended as far as Ceylon 
in the south and .Assam in the east. After a time 
he returned to the Pundjab where he “maintained 
himself and his disciples by plunder". He “gave 
a ready asylum to all fugitives and his power 
interfered with the prosperity of the country ’ 
(Cunningham, op. ett., p. 64). The imperial troops 
marched against him and he was made prisoner 
and brought to Delhi where he was put to death 
by the order of Awrangzeb (1675). The popular 
story is related in the Gurmukhi chronicles that 
while in the presence of the Emperor, the Guru 
prophesied the coming of the English and des- 
truction of the Mughal power at their h.ands. The 
words utteied by him on this occasion “became 
the battle-cry of the Sikhs in the assault on Dihli 
in 1857 under General John Nicholson and thus the 
prophecy of the 9'fi Guru was gloriously fulfilled” 
(Macauliffe, iv. 3 ^*)' 

The figure of Tegh Bahadur's son Govind 
Rai, who was saluted as Guru after the execution 
of his father in 1675, is perhaps the most pro- 
minent in the history of the Sikhs. He succeeded 
to the apostleship as a mere boy, but ended his 
career by completely transforming a community 
of mere devotees into a nation of warriors who 
were destined to rule the Pundjab for nearly a 
century. The violent death of his father seems to 
have left a lasting impression on his young mind, 
and he cherished a bitter hatred towards Awrang- 
zeb. But the power of the latter was too great 
to allow the possibility of revenge. He was there- 
fore compelled to retire to the hills in order to 
be left in peace and receive the training neces- 
sary to befit him for the task of leadership. For 
twenty years he lived there, occupying himself in 
hunting” and acquiring a know ledge of the sacred 
lar.t'uaoes of the Muhammadans and Hindus and 
the'ir religions. He nurtured his feeling of ven- 
geance and formed his plans for the future with a 
view to destroying the power of the Mughals. He 
set about the task of uniting the Sikhs into a 
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nation by promoting amongst them feelings of 
democratic equality. He admitted both high and 
low into his fold and conducted a vigorous war 
against the caste system. In ordei to create uni- 
formity in spirit as well as in form, he instituted 
the ceremony of initiation or baptism pahul 

to be performed in the following manner: 

‘‘The initiate, after bathing and donning clean 
clothes, sits in the midst of an assembly geneially 
summoned for the purpose, some sugar is mixed 
with water in an iron basin and five Sikhs in turn 
stir it with a double-edged dagger chanting certain 
verses of the Granth. After this, some of the solu- 
tion is sprinkled over the hair and body of the 
initiate and some of it is given him to drink. The 
raht or rules of Sikh conduct are also explained 
to him. The solution is called amrit (nectar) which 
is supposed to confer immortality on the initiate, 
to make him a “Singh"’ (lion) and a true Ksha- 
triya” (Rose, Tribes and Cashes of the Punjab^ 
i. 696). After receiving the pahnl^ every Sikh 
was to leave his locks unshorn, to wear by way 
of uniform the 5 K’s, i. e. 5 things whose name 
begin with a K, viz.: (i) Kach or short drawers, 
(2) Kirpan^ a dagger, (3) Kara^ an iron bracelet, 
(4) long hair, and (5) Kan -^h a^ a comb. 

The suffix “Singh” was to be added to the name 
of every baptised Sikh, the Guru himself to be 
called in future Govind Singh. He denominated 
his initiated disciples the Khatsa (the pure, elect, 
liberated) or Khalisa (from the Arabic root kha^ 
lasa or khalusa). Govind Singh struck the key-note 
of his policy by thus addressing the Sikhs: 

“Since the time of Baba Xsnak caranpahiil 
hath been customary. Men drank the water in 
which the Gurus had washed their feet, a custom 
which led to great humility; but the Khalsa can 
now only be maintained as a nation by bravery 
and skill in arms. Therefore I now institute the 
custom of baptism by Mater stirred with a dag- 
ger. and change my followers from Sikhs to Singhs 
or lions. They who accept the nectar of the pahul 
shall be changed before your very eyes from 
jackals into lions and shall obtain empire in this 
world and bliss hereafter“ (Macauliffe, v, 93). 
“Abolition of caste, equality of pnvileges with 
one another and with the Guru, common worship, 
common baptism for all classes, and lastly, com- 
mon external appearance — these weie the means, 
besides common leadership and community of 
aspirations, which Govind employed to bring about 
unity among his followers, and by which he 
bound them together into a compact mass before 
they M’ere hurled against the legions of the great 
Moghuls” (Narang, op. cit..^ p. 82). 

By his prolonged residence in the hills, Govind 
Singh wanted, besides carrying on his proselytizing 
activities uninterrupted, to secure the assistance of 
the numerous hill chiefs against what he called 
the tyranny of the Muhammadan rule. But in these 
objects he entirely failed, for the hill radjas whose 
dynasties had ruled independently since time im- 
memorial, generally resented the principles of de- 
mocracy being taught to their subjects and they 
unanimously lesisted the religious propaganda of 
Govind. Failing to secure their alliance by friendly 
means, he tried the experiment of force. From his 
retreat at Anandpur he led marauding expeditions 
into their teiTitories carrying away all that he 
could lay his hands on. The Rajput chiefs of 
Bilaspur, Katoc, Handur, Djasrota and Nalagarh 


united to attack the Guru with an army of 10.000. 
He opposed them at the head of 2,000 of 
followers, including 500 Pathans whom he kept 
in hia service, and won his victory at Bhangaui 
chiefly through the help of Saiyid Budhu Shah, 
chief of Sadhora. Govind’s power now increased: 
he had a number of retreats in the hills and 
depredations in the adjoining temtories grew' more 
frequent and violent. The Radjas jointly appealed 
for help to Awrangzeb, who despatched orders to 
the governor of Sarhind to effect an alliance with 
them and attack the Guru. In the battle that ensued 
he was defeated and took refuge in the fortress 
of Anandpur (1701). Heie he was besieged by 
the imperial forces and the siege was prolonged. 
Provisions ran short and his followers deseited 
him. His family, including his mother, wives and 
young boys effected their escape to Sarhind where 
they were betrayed and the two children were put 
to death. Govind himself escaped in disguise, and 
with a few faithful followers fled to the fortress 
of Camkaur (in the present district of Amballa) 
hotly pursued by the enemy. He w'as forced to 
leave Camkaur and again fly for his life. He wan- 
dered in disguise from place to place until he 
reached the wastes of Bhatinda, halfway between 
Ferozepur and Delhi. “His disciples again rallied 
round him and he succeeded in repulsing his 
pursuers at a place since called “Muktsar"’ or the 
Pool of Salvation”, constructed in commemoration 
of the Sikhs w'ho fell in the action. For some 
time he settled at a place called Damdama “halfway 
between Hansi and Ferozepur”, where he occupied 
himself in preaching and composing the Dasam 
Granth (see below), which is regarded by the 
Sikhs as supplement to the Adi Granth compiled 
by Guru Ardjan. Meanw’hile Awrangzeb died and 
was succeeded by his son Bahadur ShSh, who, con- 
trary to the policy of his father, souglit to conciliate 
the Guru. He conferred upon him the military 
command of the Deccan whither he proceeded to 
assume his charge. But shortly after his arrival 
there, he was stabbed by one of his Afghan ser- 
vants for some private grievance, and he died at 
Nander on the banks of the Godawari (Oct. 1708). 
On his deathbed he refused to nominate anyone 
to succeed him, but enjoined upon his disciples to 
look upon the Granth as their future Guru, and 
upon God ns their sole protector, thus putting an 
end to the apostolic succession. Govind’s end came 
before his object had been achieved, “but his spirit 
survived to animate the Sikhs with courage,” 
Govind Singh w’as succeeded, not as a Guru 
but as a military leader of the Sikhs, by Banda, 
a Radjput of Kashmir belonging to the Bairagi 
Older. Meeting Govind in the Deccan, he was 
converted to Sikhism and styled himself “Banda” 
or “slave” (of the Guru). Banda was charged by 
Govind to return to the Pundjab and urge the 
Sikhs to avenge the murder of his children and 
unite to destroy the Muhammadan despotism. The 
Sikhs “flocked to him, ready to fight and die under 
his banner . At heart Banda was ambitious, and 
under the pretext of carrying out the orders of 
the Guru he sought to attain to political power. 
He began his operations in the Pundjab by com- 
mitting highway robberies, freely distributing the 
spoils among his adherents. This attracted many 
criminals ^scavengers, leather-dressers and such 
like persons who were very numerous among the 
Sikhs — to his person. The Moghul power, after 
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the death of Awrangzeb, was fast declining; con- 
stant struggle among his sons and grandsons for ' 
the throne left the Siklu free to increase their 
power, and the criminal activities of Banda went 
unchecked. He proceeded, with an army of law- i 
less freebooters, from town to town in the very 
neighbourhood of Delhi, plundering and mercilessly 
slaughtering the Muhammadans in thousands. Pro- 
spects of plunder and the sacred duty of avenging 
the death of the Guru’s children swelled the 
number of Banda's followers. The accursed town 
of Sarhind, where the children were done to death, 
was stormed by them in May 1710 and freely 
given to plunder. The Sikhs perpetrated horrible 
atrocities on the Muslim inhabitants of the town, 
whom they butchered without distinction of age 
or sex. They extended their destructive activities 
to the very walls of Delhi. The Emperor Baha- 
dur Shah, who was away in the Deccan, was alarmed 
on hearing the repoits of these outrages and 
forthwith hastened to the Pundjab to make redress. 
The imperial troops defeated Banda, but he es- 
caped to the adjoining hills. The death of Baha- 
dur Shah in 1712 was followed by a war of suc- 
cession between his sons, from which Djahandar Shah 
came out successful. He was however murdered, 
after a short reign of eleven months, by his 
nephew Farrukhsiyar who now ascended the de- 
graded throne of Delhi. ’•These commotions were 
favourable to the Sikhs’, who once more began 
to ravage the country under the notorious Banda. 
Farrukhsiyar charged “^Abd al-Samad Khan, governor 
of the Pundjab, to put a stop to the atrocities of 
the Sikhs. With a large army he pursued Banda 
who was at last besieged in the fortress of Gur- 
daspur on the Rawi. Finally he v.as seized, made 
piisoner and brought to Delhi where he was 
tortured to death (1716). 

Banda’s character is by no means amiable. Even 
from the Sikh standpoint, he does not deserve 
reverence, for his motives were selfish and his 
means unscrupulous. Besides assuming sovereign 
authority, he aimed at ci eating a distinct sect of 
his own, and contrary to the dying injunctions of 
Govind Singh, he claimed to be acknowledged as 
the eleventh Guru. Moreover, he made certain other 
alterations in the Sikh beliefs and rituals — facts 
which led the more ardent followers of Govind 
Singh to revolt against his authoiity. However, 
there is no doubt that the stormy career through 
which the Sikhs passed under his leadership gave 
them a good deal of maitial training. 

The defeat and death of Banda was followed 
by a period of reaction and a severe persecution j 
of the Sikhs in the reign of Farrukhsiyar. They i 
were declared outlaws; many of them abandoned 
their faith, but the more loyal among them were 
forced to take shelter in the hills and forests. ■ 
Sucessive governors of the Pundjab, notably the 1 
Mu in al-Mulk, better known as Mir Mannu, earned 1 
out the repressive policy of Farrukhsiyar, and for ; 
3 - time it seemed that the Sikh nation would be- 
come extinct. But the Moghul power was rapidly ' 
decaying, and in the Pundjab it was more notably 
weakened by the frequent invasions of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. The distracted state of the province ! 
was favourable to the Sikhs who began gradually • 
to reappear and reorganise themselves. They built 1 
several fortresses and acquired wealth by freely 
plundering the defenceless towns. The centre of ' 
their national activities was Amritsar, which they ! 


greatly enriched and fortified. Prince Timur, who 
governed the Pundjab in the name of his father Ah- 
mad Shah Durrani was hostile to the Sikhs. In 1756, 
he attacked Amritsar, demolished the Har Mandar 
and tilled the sacred tank with the debris. The 
Sikhs mobilised in large numbers to avenge this 
outrage and succeeded in driving the Prince out 
of Lahore, which they temporarily occupied. Their 
military leader Djassa Singh Kalal (the „brewer'’) 
struck coin in his own name with a Persian in- 
scription. But the advent of the Mahrattas under 
Raghoba (in 1758) made them retire from Lahore, 
and brought the ferocious Ahmad Shah for the 
fifth time to the Pundjab. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Mahrattas in the memorable battle 
of Panipat (1761). The Sikhs became active as soon 
as he left the Pundjab and regained their lost 
power. He therefore came back with the definite 
object of breaking their power and recover his 
tenitories. In a desperate Irattle fought near Lud- 
hiana (1762) he totally defeated them with heavy 
carnage, but he had soon to leave the Pundjab in 
order to suppress a rebellion at Kandahar. The 
Sikhs recovered soon and in 1763 they defeated 
Zain Khan, the Af gh an governor of Sarhind, which 
they sacked and destroyed. Once more they took 
possession of Lahore, and this time their hold 
was more permanent. They assembled at Amritsar 
, and proclaimed the regime of the Khalsa as supreme 
i in the Pundjab (1764). The sovereign authority 
was vested in a national council called the Guru- 
\ matta. The coin of the Sikh commonwealth bore 
the Persian inscription : 

Dig u tigh u fath u nusrai bi dirang 
Yaft az Xanak Guru Govind Singh 
“Guru Govind Singh received from Nanak 
The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing” 
(Khazan Singh, History of the Sikh Religion^ p. 264). 

Now that the common danger which confronted 
the Sikhs was removed, they became disunited 
■ and divided into a number of states or confederacies 
called Misals. These .Visa/s were 12 in number, 

. governed independently of each other by their 
respective chiefs {Sarddi\ q. v.), who were under 
no supreme authority and had nothing in common 
with one another except their religion. “They were 
almost constantly engaged in civil war, grouping 
and regrouping in the struggle for pre-eminence”. 
They were “loosely organised and varied from time 
to time in power and even in designation After 
thhty years of this variable rule in the Pundjab, there 
appeared on the scene a strong man who united 
these jarring confederacies into a compact so- 
vereignty. This was RandjU .Singh. 

Randjit Singh’s father Maha Singh was the chief 
of the Sukerchakia Afisat with its headquarters at 
Gudjranwala, 40 miles to the north of Lahore. 
At the age of 12 (in 1792) he succeeded to the 
barony of his father. He gradually rose to power 
through his personal character and genius with 
which he was gifted by nature. In 1799 he ac- 
quired possession of Lahore through a royal in- 
vestiture granted to him by Zaman Shah (grandson 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali), who was still looked 
upon as virtual owner of the Pundjab. Amritsar 
was reduced by Randjit Singh in 1802. The 
possession of Lahore and Amritsar, the two most 
important towns of the Pundjab, made his per- 
sonality conspicuous and enlarged his prestige. He 
assumed the title of Maharadja and continued to 
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extend his possessions until gradually he annexed 
all the to his dominions With the English, 

whose territoiies now extended to the Sutlej, 
Kandjit Singh had friendly relations. A treaty of 
alliance w'as concluded between the two powers 
in 1809 which Kandjit Singh very faithfully ob- 
served. He organised a powerful military force 
trained by some of the Eutopean generals, notably 
French, who had previously served under Xapoleon, 
and after Waterloo came to the Pundjab to enter 
the service of the Mahaiadja. With this force he 
was able to reduce the whole of the Punvljab, 
annex Ka^mir (in 1819) and Peshawar (in 1S34). 
He died in 1S39, leaving behind him a consolidated 
kingdom extending from the Sutlej to the Hindu 
Kush, but no one among his heirs was capable 
enough to manage it. Three of his sons ascended the 
throne in rapid succession; conspiracies were life 
and led to assassinations, civil war and enormous 
bloodshed. The army had become uncoutrolable 
and spread terror throughout the country. The 
court at last found an outlet for its activities by 
inciting the army leaders to cross the Sutlej and 
invade the British territory. This led to ihe first 
Sikh war (Dec. 1845), course of which the 

Sikhs were defeated by the English general Sir 
Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough in four successive 
battles fought at Ferozsjiah and Mudkf (in the 
present district of Feiozepur) and ^Aliual and 
Sobraon near Ludhiana (Jan.-Febr. 1846). ‘‘The 
victory opened the way to Lahore which was 
promptly occupied by the Governor-General” (Sii 
Henry Hardinge). The Sikh Durbar accepted the 
British resident (Sir Henry Lawrence) to act as 
President of the Council of Regency to the minor 
Maharadja Dallp Singh, son of Kandjit Singh. 
The revolt of Diwan Mubradj, governor of Multan, 
against the government at L.ahore (in 1S4S) templed i 
the Sikhs again to take up arms against the 
English. War was consequently declaied and Lord 
Gough inflicted tw’o heavy defeats on the Sikh ; 
army, first at Chilianwala and then at Gujrat | 
(early 1849). The Pundjab was declared annexed 
to the Biitish dominions and the Sikh rule came | 
to an end. ; 

Religion > 

Sikhism aimed at purifying the religious beliefs ; 
of the Hindus. The teachings of its founder were j 
therefore mainly negative. He strongly protested j 
against caste restrictions and superstitious beliefs. | 
He preached absolute equality of mankind; he 
taught that mechanical worship and pilgrimages 
do not elevate the human soul; that spirit and not 
the form of devotion was the real thing. No | 
salvation is possible without a true love of God 
and good deeds in this world. Sikhism, like Islam, 
condemns idolatory and teaches strict monotheism. 
Its God is the God of all mankind and of all 
religions, “whose name is true, the Creator, im- 
mortal, unborn, self-existent, great and beneficent” 
(DJapdjl of Guru Ndnak'). 

Reverence for the Guru is much emphasized, 
for although “God is with man, but can only be 
seen by means of the Guru” (Macauliffe, ii. 347). 
Sikhism aLo believes in the doctrine of Karma 
and Metempsychosis. 

The theology of Nanak was not formal; his sole 
object was to bring about a social and moral reform. 
Sikhism remained a pacific and tolerant cult until 
the social tyranny of the Hindus and political 


friction with Muhammadans transformed it into 
a militant creed. Govind Singh made Sikh theo- 
logy more foimal and piescribed rules for guidance 
in piivate and social affairs. He forbade the use 
of tobacco and wine, though the latter is now 
moie freely indulged in by the Sikhs. 

The sacied book of the Sikhs is the Granth^ 
which IS held by them in great reverence. The 
first portion of it, called the Adi Granth was 
compiled, as mentioned above, by the fifth Guru 
Ardjan. It includes the hymns of the first five 
Gurus together with selections from the compositions 
of saints and reformers anterior to Nanak, notably 
Kabir, Naradev, Djai Dev, Kamanand and Sheikh 
Farid. The Granth is composed wholly in verse 
with different metres. The bulk of it is in archaic 
Hindi written in Gurmukhi characters; other portions 
are in various other Indian dialects and languages 
including Sanskrit, together with a few verses 
and tales in Persian (written in Gurmukhi script). 
The second portion, called the Dasam Granth 
(or Granth of the lo^h Guru) was compiled by 
Govind Singh and includes, in the main, his own 
' writings. The major part of it consists, like the 
■ Adi Granth^ of hymns in praise of God, but it 
I also comprises the autobiography of Govind Singh, 
i called the Xhiciiitra Natak (“the wonderful drama”) 
along with other miscellaneous compositions by 
the Blind! poets whom he kept in his service. 
The entire Granth usually forms a quarto volume 
of about 1,200 pages. Some of its chapters are 
used by the Sikhs as Divine Services and are 
repeated by them privately in the morning, evening, 
and at bed-time. Such are: (i) the mapdji by 
Guru Nanak (see Macauliffe, i. 195 — 217); (2) 
Asa A'i Var by the same {ibid.^ pp. 218 — 249); 

(3) the Djapdjl by Guru Govind {op. cit.., v. 261); 

(4) the Rahiras {op. cit.., i, 250 — 257); (S) 

{ibid.., 258 — 260) and (6) the Sukkmanl by Guru 
Ardjan {op. cit.., iii. 197 They are also recited 

at the administration of the pahul or baptism. 

The cosmopolitan views of Nanak were accept- 
able to both Hindus and Muhammadans; moreover, 
he did not prescribe any particular forms of wor- 
ship, hence it is not surprising that he gamed 
converts from both religions. But it was undoub- 
tedly Hinduism — the faith of his own parents — 
whose social system he wanted to reform, therefore 
naturally his teachings w'ere addressed to the 
Hindus rather than the Muhammadans. The majority 
of his disciples was derived from the Djat, Arora 
and Khatri castes; to the last of them belonged 
all the Gurus including Nanak himself. To the 
Brahmans and Radjputs, w'hose social status %vas 
very high, the democratic tenets of Sikhism were 
less acceptable. 

I The sects and sub-sects of the Sikhs are nu- 
I merous, but the main divisions are two: (i) the 
I Keshdharis, otherwise called “Singhs”, and (2) the 
j Sahjdhdrls. The former represent the baptized 
and therefore more orthodox followers of Guru 
I Govind Singh, while the latter were originally 
those who refused to accept his baptism and join 
\ the militant Kh alsa. Other important sects are : 
; (i) Ndnakpanthis., “known roughly as Sikhs who 
are not Singhs, followers of the earlier Gurus, 
who do not think it necessary to follow the cere- 
monial and social observances inculcated by Guru 
Govind Singh. Their characteristics are, therefore, 
mainly negative: they do 7iot forbid smoking; 
they do not insist on long hair; they are tiot 
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baptized with the pahul and so forth”. In other 
words, they belong to the Sahjdharl division. 
(2) Udasis (the renouncers) are also, like the 
KafiakpantJus^ included in the Sahjdhatl divi- 
sion. They represent the ascetic order founded by 
Sri Cand, son of Nanak. They remain celibate 
and their tenets are very much tinctured \\iih the ' 
Hindu ascetic beliefs. (3) the Akdlis (worshippers 
of Akdl, the Immortal, Timeless God) differ es- 
sentially from all other Sikh orders in being a 
militant organization founded by Govind Singh. 
They are more orihodo.x than most of the Sikhs 
and still retain their characteristic militant spirit. 
(4) the Bandais or Banddpanthis i. e. those who 
accepted Banda as the eleventh Guru, while the 
Djat Kh alsa are strict adherers to the doctrines 
of Govind in opposition to the innovations of 
Banda. (5) the Mazhabis (pron. Mazbis) represent 
membeis of the scavenger class converted to 
Sikhism by taking the pahnl^ while the name 
Ramdasi (followers of Guru Ram Das, by whom 
they were first converted) is applied to Camars . 
(leather-dressers) who have taken the pahtil. The 
Sikh shrines are scattered over the greater part j 
of the Pundjab, but the better known among them - 
are to be found in the districts of Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur and Ferozepur — the holiest of them being 
the Golden Temple of Amritsar and Xankana Sahib 
(near Lahore) the birthplace of Nanak, where 
annual fairs, attended by a very large number of ^ 
bikhs, are held. , 

Accoiding to the census returns of 1921, the ; 
total Sikh population is 3,238,803 ; of which ^ 
3,110,000 (all but 4%) are in the Pundjab, the | 
chief centres being the districts of Amritsar, Lu- ; 
dhiana and Ferozepur, and the native states Patiala, ’ 
Nahba, ^imd and Faridkot. The strength of the chief , 
sects is as follows : j 

Keshdharis 2,876,320 ' 

Saljdharis 228,600 j 

Djat Khalsa .... 531^300 

Nanakpanthls .... 22,500 [ 

Ever since the English conquest of the Pundjab j 
(in 1849) the Sikhs have remained loyal subjects ; 
of the British Crown. As a community they are 
prosperous; physically they are superior to the 
rest of the Pundjabis. Military service is one of 
their favourite occupations and they are justly 

looked upon as among the finest soldiers of the 1 
East. Sikh regiments rendeied excellent service to 
the cause of the Allies in the great European war. j 

The Sikhs have made considerable progress \ 
during the last 40 years. There now exist several j 
organized bodies working systematically for their 1 
social and educational advancement. The “Singh | 
Sabha” was founded 30 years ago with the object of j 
propagating the religious doctrines of the KbaLa I 
with its headquarters at Amritsar. Another body, 
called “the Chief Khalsa Diwan” has undeitaken 
the work of social reformation and spread of ^ 
education. It has its branches in all districts and 
Sikh states. The “Sharomani Gurud'^^Sra Parbandnak 
Committee” is another institution very recently 
established with the purpose of taking into their , 
hands the management of the Sikh shrines which 
were formely controlled by hereditary Hindu 
mahants. “The Committee chiefly represents the ■ 
Akali sects but has received support from Sikhs in | 
Its campaign for the control of shrines in which ; 
It has attained a considerable measure of success”. 1 


The Sikhs now form a distinct community 
j entirely separate from the Hindus. Their ceremonies 
of birth, marriage and death are no longer presided 
over by the Brahmans, but by the Gyanis, the 
professional interpreters of the Granth. Like Plindus 
they burn their dead, but unlike them they marry 
late and their widows freely re-marry. The Sikhs are 
also progressing numeiically owing partially to the 
influx of converts from the Hindu depressed classes. 
The centre of all religious and social activities of 
the Sikhs is Amritsar where they maintain a large 
educational institution called ihe KhM^a College 
affiliated to the Uni\eisity of Lahore. Another similar 
institution exists at Gudjianwala, while their com- 
munal schools aie scattered over the whole province. 
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(Muhammad Iqbal) 

SIKKA (a, from sakk), die, coinage, cur- 
ency, coin in general; ddr al-sikka = mint. 
n the coin-legends of the Sultans of Dehli of the 
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thirteenth (sixth) century, al-sikka is used only of | 
the gold coins, the corresponding word on the 
silver coins being al-fidda. From 1320 to 1388, 
after which the formula was no longer used, sikka 
is applied to both gold and silver. Except for a 
sporadic occurrence of the denomination sikka 
muradi on a rare coin of Humayun, the noun is 
not found again till the reign of the Mu gh al 
Shah ^Alam Bahadur (l 707 — 1712:= 1119 — 1124), 
who introduced on his coins the formula, sikka j 
or sikka mubarak followed by his titles, which 
remained usual till the end of the dynasty. The 
Persian verb sikka zad however regularly occurs 
in the couplets of the Emperors from Djahangir 
onwards. The word sikka (sicsa') came for some 
reason not quite certain quite early in the xviirh 
century A. D. to be particularly associated with the 
rupee by the English in India and was applied to 
a recently struck rupee, not yet liable to discount 
for depreciation. The new rupee, issued by the 
East India Co in 1793 to abolish the monetary 
confusion then existing, was known as the “19 
san sikka” because it was dated in the 19th year 
of Shah ^Alam II and remained the unit of British 
Indian currency for 40 years. 

Through Egypt and Italy (zecckino) the Arabic 
sikka has given us the word “sequin”, which found 
its way also into the -Anglo-Indian vocabulary in 
the forms “chicken” and “chick”. (J. .Allan) 
SILAH-DAR (a. “bearer of arms”), an 

officer of the .Mamliik court, each of whom 
carried one of the pieces of the Sultan's equipment 
and presented it to him when he required it. 

There were several of them; their chief, called 
the amir sildh was in charge of the arsenal | 

{silak-kkana) and of all that was used in it, or ; 
went in or out of it. He ranked among the amirs ■ 
of a hundred (amir m'i’a') and had the title d}a- j 
ndb karim ’’dli. j 

The Ottoman Turks retained the same title ; 

under its Persian form silih-ddr. The stlih-dar- ' 
agha and the coka-ddr-agha were the two chief [ 
officials in the Sultan’s chamber: at the mosque 1 
they thrice presented him with rose-water and j 
perfume of wood of aloes. At the ceremony of | 
khirka-i sharif [q. v.] the silih-dar-agha stood , 
beside the relic; each time that it was kissed, he ; 
wiped it with a muslin handkerchief which he ' 
then presented to the individual who had just ■ 
kissed it. Beside him stood an official in charge , 
of all these handkerchiefs. On the last day of j 
Ramadan, after the midday prayer, the Sultan ' 
went to the apartments of this official and from 
a raised kiosk witnessed the sport of tomak (tilting). ; 

The silihdars were a cavalry corps as old as ' 
the Janissaries; they numbered 8,000 men under ; 
Muhammad II and 12,000 under Ahmad III. Its ' 
chief was called the silih-ddr-agha like the Sultan’s 
sword-bearer, but did not enjoy the same privileges. 

Bibliography. Makrizi, His loirs ties Mame- 
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SILIWAN. [.See maiyafarikIn]. 

SILVES, in Arabic shilb (ethnic: Skilbi), a | 
small town in southern Portugal, the I 
former capital of the province of Algarve (Ar. 1 
al'gkarb') and important metropolis of the Gharb i 
al-Andalus under Arab rule. It was part of the , 
district of al-Shinshin. in the time of al-Idrisi. 
It was surrounded by gardens and orchards, and 1 


there were many water-mills. It had a harbour on 
the river, with timber-yards, where the wood of 
the forests of the region was prepared for ex- 
puitation. Its figs were renowned. Its population, 
which claimed to be of Yaman origin, talked a very- 
pure Arabic and had a leputation for its taste in 
literature and in poetry. The town was celebrated 
by a poem of the ‘.Abbadid dynast, al-MuTamid (cf. 
R. Dozy, Script. Ar. loci de Abbad., i., p. 391). 

After the downfall of the ‘Umaiyad caliphate of 
Spain, Silves, like many of the small capitals of 
the Peninsula, became the capital of a very small 
independent state, under the ephemeral dynasty 
of the Banti Muzain, on which the recent discovery 
of a fragment of history has enabled definite facts 
to be produced for the first time. In 440(1048 — 
1049) the kadi of the town declared himself an 
independent sovereign ; he named himself Abu 
'l-Asbagh ‘Isa b. Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Sa'id 
b. Dj amil b. Sa‘id (author of a commentary on 
the Muwattd of Malik b. Anasj b. Ibrahim b. 
Abi Xasr Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Abi ’l-Djud 
j Muzain. He took the honorary title of al-Mu- 

■ zaffar and organised his state with a watchful 

' eye on his powerful neighbour, the prince of 
i Seville al-Mu‘tadid [q. v.] of the dynasty of the 

■ ‘Abbadids. But this sovereign did not hesitate to 
: attack him and ended by killing him in the 

course of a battle, at the end of 445 (April 1053). 

; The son of Abu ’ 1 -Asba^, Abu ‘Abd Allah Mu- 
. hammad, succeeded him, with the honorific title 
I of al-Nasir; he made himself loved by his 
! subjects and died in Rabr II 450 (June 1058) 
leaving the throne to his son ‘Isa al-Muzaffar II. 
He, like his grandfather, was without delay at- 
tacked by aI-Mu‘tadid, who blockaded him in 
Silves and cut off every means of communication. 
The town was besieged and its ramparts destroyed 
by means of siege-atlillery and saps. The prince 
of Silves was beheaded by the victor in his own 
palace in Shawwal 455 (October 1063). The little 
dynasty of the Banu Muzain was extinguished with 
him, after maintaining itself for only fifteen years. 

At the end of the Almoravid dynasty, Sil- 
ves w-as the starting point of two revolts: that 
of Abu ’ 1 - Kasim Ahmad b. al-Husain Ibn Kisiy 
(Kasi) and that of Abu ' 1 -WaIid Muhammad b. 
‘limar Ibn al-Mundhir. At last in 586 (1190) the 
king of Portugal, Sancho I, seized Silves, which 
was retaken a little later by the Almohad Abu 
Yusuf Ya‘kub. Some years afterwards, it passed 
definitely under Portuguese rule. 

Bibliography. al-Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus., 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 179 — 180, transl., 
p. 217; A’akut, Mu'^^am, ed. Wiistenfeld, s. v. : 
Abu ’l-Fida”, Takwim al-Bulddn, ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1840, p. 167; E. Fagnan, 
Extraits inedits relatifs au Alaghreb, Algiers 
1924, p. 87 ; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. Tomberg, 
xii., p. 37 = Annales du Maghreb et de I'Espagne, 
transl. Fagnan, p. 608 — 609; Ibn al-‘ldhari, al- 
Bayan al-mughrib, iii., ed. and transl. E. Levi- 
Provengal, (in the press), index; E. Levi-Pro- 
vengal, Documents inedits d'histoire almohade, 
Paris 1926, index; R. Dozy, Histoire des Mu- 
sulmans d'Espagne, iv., p. 301 ; F. Codera, 
Decadencia y desaparicibn de los Almoraz'ides 
en Espaha, Saragossa 1899, passim; David Lopes, 
Os Arabes nas obras de Alexandre Herculano, 
Lisbon 1911, p. 76 — 77, \oo sqq. 

(E. Livi-PROVENgAL) 
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al-SIMAK, “the prominent”, the name of 
the brightest star in the constellation 
of the Virgin (magnitude I. 2.). Virgo (a/- 
'-adhra'') has from early times been represented as 
a woman holding an ear of corn {sumbula) in the 
left hand. The constellation is also often called 
Sumbula. Al-Simak (Greek Latin spied) is 

close to her right hand. The Arabic word al-Simak 
was corrupted in the west to Azimec/ij or Eltsamach, 
As it was thought that al-Simak was connected 
with Arcturus in Bootes by being placed opposite 
it, a distinction was made between al-Simak aU 
a^uzZil (the unarmed Simak = Spica) and al-Siniak 
al-ramih (the Simak with the lance = Arcturus 
[magnitude 1 . 2]). From the adjective part of the 
Arabic name for Arcturus, a/-rumiii, came the 
Aramech of the west. The dual forms al-Simakan 
and al-Anharan (the day-light and the rain- 
bringing) occur as general name of both stars. 
Al-Simak is the fourteenth moon-station. 

Our constellation of Virgo was represented in 
Babylonian by the ideogram AB.SDI (= Shdru. 
corn standing in the stalk). Spica alone had the 
same ideogram. The stars v, (3 Virginis were 
allotted by the Babylonians to Leo. The con- 
stellation of the Virgin belonged to the Goddess 
Shala (wife of the weather-god Adad) along with 
Shubultu (ear of corn). 

Bibliography'. F. AV. V. Lach, Anleilttng 
zur Kenntniss der Sternnahmen, Leipzig 1796, 
p. %^sqq.\ L. Ideler, Vntersuchungen uber den 
Ursprung und die Bedeutung der Sterntiamen., 
Berlin 1809, p. 51 \t%$qq.\ F. X. Kugler, 
Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babely suppl., 
Munster 19x3, p. 9, 25, 32, 63, 158 sqq.; 
Description of the fixed Stars, etc. by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-SufI, transl. H. C. F. C. Schjellerup, ' 
St. Petersburg 1874, p. 158. (C. Schoy) i 

SIMANCAS, a small town in Northern i 
Spain, situated eight miles south-east of Valla- 
dolid and now famous for its castle where are 
preserved the archives of the kingdom of Spain. 
The name is transcribed in Arabic Shant Mankas 
in the Kitab al-Ibar of Ibn Khaldun. It was 
near Simancas that in 327 (939) the armies of 
the Umaiyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III were 
severely defeated by the Christian King Ramiro II. 
This battle itself was only the prelude to a still 
more bloody encounter, the “battle of the ditch” 
(wafat al-khandaK), or battle of Alhandega, which 
took place soon after to the south of Salamanca, 
on the banks of the river Tormes. 

Bibliography. Akhbar madjmti'a, ed. 
Lafuente y Alcantara, Madrid 1867, p. I 55 ~t 5 ^! 
al-Mas^udi, Alurudj al- Dh ahab. ed. Barbier de 
Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, i., p. 363; iii., 
p. 72; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. Tornberg, viii , 
p. Annales du Maghi eb et de I' Espagne, 

part, transl. E. Fagnan, p. 324; Ibn Khaldun, 
Ritab aldiltar, Cairo, iv., p. 129: al-Makkaii, 
Nafh al-Tib {Analectes . . .'j, i., p. 228; R. i)ozy, 
Ktst. des Musulmans d' Espagne, iii., p. 62; 
Recherches sur I'histoire et hi litterature des 
Arabes d' Espagne'^, i., p. 156 — 170. 

(E. LKVI-PnOVEXgAl.) 

SIMAW, a town in Asia Minor. 85 miles 
E. of Kutahya, i to miles south of Brussa, the 
residence of a kahim-maiam, capital of the kada 
of the same name. Simaw has now about 6.000 
inhabitants mainly Muslims, and has a neglected 
appearance. It played a considerable part at an 


earlier period. It is the Svvao; of the ancients, of 
which many traces still exist (ruins, inscriptions 
etc.). In the Byzantine period, Simaw was the 
see of a bishop. In 783 (1381/1382) Simaw was 
conquered by Murad I and incorporated in the 
Ottoman Empire; cf. '.^shikpashazade, Td'rikh . 
Stambul 1332, p. 57, 3. bimaw. which possesses 
nine large and three small mosques, four rae- 
dreses and a dervish monastery was the birthplace 
of several men of importance in the history ol 
the Muslim religion, e. g. Shaikh 'Abd . 4.11 ah 
llahi (d. S96 A. H.). Kara Shams al-Din (cf. 
Ewliya, Siydhetname, iii. 377) and notably Shaikh 
Badr al-DIn Mahmud famous for his rebellion, 
the “Son of the kadi of Simaw” (cf. Ibn 
Kadi Simawna, p. 416; F. Babinger in Isl., xi , 
1921, p. I sq.-, xii., 1921, p. 103 sqq>i. Simaw 
has been visited and described in modern times 
by various European travellers, such as W. J. 
Hamilton, A. D. Mordtmann Sen., K. Buresch, 
Th. Wiegand, A. Philippson etc. The remains of 
the old defences of which, in addition to the 
citadel commanding the town which was afterwards 
transformed, there are still ruins on a low mound 
not far from the town, would be worthy of fuller 
investigation, as well as the ancient inscriptions 
built into the mosques. Simaw which now lies off 
the line of trafSc, will soon be opened up by the 
Balikesri-Ushak (wrongly 'Ushshalf) railway. Near 
it is the Siraaw-GolU, or Lake of Simaw. 

Bibliography'. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, iv. 222 sq.', W. J. Hamilton, Researches 
in Asia Minor, London 1842, ii. 124; K. Bu- 
resch, Aus Lydien, Leipzig 1898, p. 142 sqq.', 
Th. Wiegand in Athenische Mitteilungen, Athens 
1904, xxix., p. 324 (with view); A. D. Mordt- 
( mann, Anatolien, ed. by F. Babinger, Hanover 
i 1925, p- 40 > 41 (cf. Das Ausland, 1855, p. 614). 

; _ (Franz Babinger) 

SlMIYA^ in form like kibriya^, belongs to old 
Arabic beside stma, inta^ (Kur'an, xlviii. 29 etc.; 
Baidawt, ed. Fleischer, i. 326, 14, 15), in the sense 
“mark, sign, badge” (Lane, p. 1476“; Sahah, s.v., 
ii. 200 of ed. Bulak 1282; Hamasa, ed Freytag, 
p. 696; Lisan, XV. 205). But the word, as a name 
for certain departments of magic, had a quite dif- 
ferent derivation; in that sense it is from 
through the Syriac rC^sajcOOi and means “signs, 
letters of the alphabet” (Dozy, Suppl., i. 7o8h and 
references there; Payne Smith, Thesaurus Srriacus, 
ii., col. 2614). In the Syriac-. 4 rabic lexicons the 
Syriac word is regularly rendered by the Arabic 
‘'aidma'. simiyed was taken over, apparently, in a 
technical sense. Payne Smith, following apparently 
Bruns, gives as the predominant technical meaning 
“chiromancy”; in Bocthor, Dictionnaire franyais- 
arabe (i. 154’’), under Chiromancie, simiyd’ is given 
as one of three Arabic renderings. By Barhebraeus 
(d 685/1286) the Syriac and Arabic forms are 
used together {Chron. Syr., ed. Paris, p. 14, 7; 
Mukhtasar, ed. Pococke, p. 33); according to 
these passages the science (b 7 /«) was “invented” 
in the time of Moses by a certain QoOjSWCUOr^, 
which Bruns and Kirsch rendered “Eu- 

nuniius”, but he seems to be quite unknown. 
The Muhit al-Muhlt (ii. I032t>) suggests a derivation 
from n’ “name of . 411 ah”, and the Names of 

Allah certainly play a large part in simiyS' (Doutte, 
Magic et Religion, p. 344, who also suggests, p. 
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102 that the form of the word has been affected 1 the elemental world and the ^akwan in it can be 

by kiiniycL’^ but see above). I controlled by these names and allocutions when 

The term, apart from the dubious ‘‘chiromancy", used by spiritual souls {jiufus rabbaniyd). That 
has been and is applied to two quite different ' is the doctrine of al-Buni [q.v.]. Ibn ^Arabi [q v.] 
branches of magic; there is no evidence which of and their followers. As to the nature and origin 
these, if either, Barhebraeus had in mind, (i) It : of this secret power in letters there is dispute, 

is very widely applied at the present day to Some assign it to an elemental nature or con- 

what is often called “natural magic", but is i stitution {mizai^') and divide letters into four 

evidently hypnotism. Ibn i^aldun {Mukaddirna^ classes according to the four elements. Others 
ed. Quatremere, iii. 126) gives this as the third \ ascribe it to a numerical relationship {nisba ^ada- 
division of magic {sihr) in his arrangement and | dtyd) based on the value of the letters as numbers 
says that the philosophers {al-fcJasifd) call it i (abdyad). Ibn Khaldun admits that there does 

sha^ivadka and sha'badha ; cf. Lane on these words j exist such control of the material world but it is 
p. 1559% wheie it is instructive to notice his by divine grace in the karamdt [q.v.] of the 
struggles, in a pre*hypnotic age, to render the 1 walls [q. v.j and when those who lack that divine 
idea of hypnotism. Ibn Khaldun expresses it very ; grace and insight endeavour to exert the same 
cleaily as a working of the nafs of the magician ■ control by means of these names and allocutions 
on the imagination of his subject, conveying cer- • they are in the same class as the workers of magic 
tain ideas and forms which are then transferred by means of talismans, except that they have not 

to the senses of the subject and objectify them- the scientific training and system of these ma- 

selves externally in appearances which have no gicians. They may produce effects through the 
external reality. Well described cases of this will influence of the human nafs and purpose (Jiinimd) 
be found in Lane’s Arabian Nights^ chap, i., note — which for Ibn Khaldun is the basis of all 

15* ii , Modern Egyptians^ chap, xii ; Ibn Battuta, such working, licit and illicit — but these effects 

Paris ed., iii. 452 jy.: iv. 277 .ry,; Noldeke, Doctor ! are contemptible beside those of the professional 
nnd Garkoch^ p. 5 and passim. Cf. also Doutte, ! magicians Ibn i^aldun, therefore, disapproves of 
pp. 102 and 345 sq.\ he calls it also nlrandf\ | this attempt by al-Buni and others to produce a 
ii. 1032b; Chauvin, Bibl ar ^ part vii., pious and licit magic; but there is no question 

p. 102 and references there. that al-BunI has imposed his system upon Islam. 

(2) The second is dealt with at length by Ibn There are many examples of this form of magic 

Khaldun in a special section (ed. Quatremere. in Muslim literature; e. g. several references in 

iii. 137 Jyy.; de Slane’s transl , iii. 18S sqq,\ Bulak, the longer recension of “The Forty Vezirs", transl. 

folio ed. of 1274, p. 242 sqq.\ Bulak, quarto, p. by Petis de la Croix {Histoire de la Sultane de 

420 jyy.; not in Beyrout editions). In Ibn Khalduo’s Perse et des V’isirs\ see especially an extended 
time (d. 808/1405} it was called distinctively sh exposition, p. 186 sqq. of ed. Amsterdam, 1707* 
miya and at the present day many treatises on i The best description and a sympathetic exposition 
it are in print and are widely studied. For some j of this state of mind which sees in letters relations 
of these see Nos. i, 3, 4 in the list of magical f to the universe and a science of the universe is 
books, article sihr above, but all books on licit in Louis Massignon's Al-Hallaj^ p. 588 sqq.\ cf., 
magic are affected by it and the ZlPirdja [q.v.] too, Doutte, p, 172 sqq. It is evident that this is 

is a specially complicated form of it. Ibn Khaldun a sister phase of thought to the Jewish Kabbala 

prefers to call it the Science of the secret powers of the alphabetic and thaumaturgic type connected 
of Letters {huruf) becau.se slmiylP was originally with the divine names, teaching that the science 
a broader term applied to the whole science of of letters is the science of the essences of things 
talismans and this limited use only originated in and that by letters God created and controls the 
the extremist school of Sufis who professed to be w'orld and that men by suitable knowledge of 
able to control (tasarrafa) the material world by these can control material things (cf. C. D. Gins- 
means of these letters and the names and figures burg. The Kabbalah.^ p. \ 2 .q sqq,\ article kabbala 
compounded from them. It was thus considered a by ii. Loew'e in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Eel. 
possible study and practice for pious Muslims, and Ethics^ vii. 622 — 628). 

But the Sufis who took it up were of the spe- Bibliography has been given in the 

dilative and pantheistic school and claimed control article. (D. B. Macdonald) 

of the elemental world and power to invade its SiMUR GH (p.), a mythical bird. The word 
order {khawarik al-^ada') and as.serted that all is a composition of mttrgh (bird) with (the mo- 
existence descended in a certain sequence from a dern-Persian equivalent of) Pahlawl sen (Avestan 
Unity (the Neoplatonic Chain); for this they con- j saena^ the name of a great bird of prey, probably 
structed a system of technical terms and on it the eagle). Cognate with the Iranian word is Skrt. 
compiled treatises. In their system the entelechy gyena (a falcon); whether Armenian cin (a kite) 
fcaniai') of the Divine Names proceeds from the and Greek may be compared, is doubtful, 

help of the spirits of the spheres and of the stars, The Awestan word occurs once in company of 
and the natures and secret powers of the letters the word meregha (bird), and once without it 
circulate in the Names built out of them. Then (cf. Bartholomae, Air. col. 1548); in Pahlawi 

they circulate similarly in the changes of transient sen as well as senmur gh are found. The Avestan 
becoming {al-akwan') in this world and these information about sacna is scanty: once, the Ized 
akwan pass from the first initial creation {al~ W^ri^thraghna is compared with it {^Yasht.^ xiv. 41), 
^ibdal) into the different phases of that creation and in the 17th paragraph of the late and not 
and express clearly its secrets. This seems to mean very original Ya^t.^ xii., in an invocation ot the 
that letters contain the primal secrets of creation Ized Ra^hnu, there is made mention of the tree 
and the secret powers -which still circulate in the ! of the saena^ which stands in the midst of the 
^akwan and that the Divine Names and Allocutions [ sea Wourukasha. This tree is called Wispobish 
(^a//w 5 /;q.v.) are produced from letters; therefore 1 (= “having all healing powers”), and it contains 
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the seed of all plants. It cannot be established 
from the Avestan text, what precisely is the re- 
lation of the sa 2 na to the tree: it may be, that, 
as in the Pahlavi Menok-i R'h rat^ there is implied, 
that the dwelling-place of the bird is on that tree 
(comp. Sacred Books oj the East^ v., p. 89, note l). 
in any case, in this xii^ii the saena must 

be a mythical figure. The Bimdahishn states, that 
the sen of two kinds (I.: aspects, a'li'enak) was 
the first of birds, but she is not chief of 

birds, for that dignity belongs to the karskift- 
bird (^Pahlavi Text Series, iii. 121). The Persian 
epic gives a more vivid notion of the Simurgh, 
less affected by Zoroastrian theology and cos- 
mology. In the heroic tradition of Iran there are 
found two Simurghs, viz. the bird-shaped guar- 
dian genius of Zal and Rustam, and, secondly, a 
monstrous bird, killed by Isfandiyar. The first 
Simurgh, according to the ShZihnania^ lives on the 
mountain Alburz, far from the dwelling-places of 
men *, its nest has columns of ebony and sandal- 
wood^ aloe-wood also belongs to the materials of 
this building. The nest is once even called kakh ; 
to the impressive bird {haibat-i mur gJi ) the awful 
nest {hau'l-i kuriant) is suited. When the Simurgh 
comes near, the air is darkened; ihe bird is like 
a cloud “whose rain are corals". Zal, the son of 
Sam, who was after his birth exposed by order 
of his father, was found by the Simurgh, who 
bore him to her nest, where she educated the 
child. A heavenly voice announced to the bird 
the future glory of the race of Zal. The Simurgh 
has the gift of speech, like men; so she could 
teach the young Zal to speak. Later on, the bird 
delivered the youth to his father Sam. She had 
given to Zal the name Dastan-i Zand. When paiting, 
the Simurgh gave the young man one of her 
feathers; if he should happen to want the bird's 
help in times of distress and peril, he had only 
to burn (part of) it, to see the glorious being 
approach [^biblni ham andar zaman farrd man). 
Afterwards, the Simurgh, being called by that 
feathei-magic, gave counsel at the occasion of the 
birth of Zaps son, the famous Rustam, to the 
effect that the moth er should be intoxicated and 
her side opened; she mentioned also the herb, 
which, mixed up with milk and musk, would 
cure the wound ; after that, the scar had to be 
rubbed with a feather of the bird. The second 
and last time the Simur gh was called upon, was 
on the occasion of the fight of Rustam with Is- 
fandiyar; the bird extracted the arrows from the 
bodies of Rustam and his horse, Rakhsh, and 
cured his wounds, this time also by means of her 
feathers. Then she warned the hero, that who- 
soever should kill Isfandiyar, must be miserable 
in this world and the next. Rustam, however, in- 
sisted upon obtaining the means to conquer his 
antagonist. So the Simur gh conveyed him within 
the space of a single night to the place, where 
the fatal tree grew, from a branch of which the 
arrow was to be made, with which Isfandiyar 
could be slain {Skahnama,^ ed. Vullers— Landauer, 
PP*, etc,; 222 sq.\ 1703 etc,). In contra- 

distinction to this good Simurgh, which is called 
shah-^ murghan {op. dt.,^ 139, 191) and Jarman- 
rawa (222, 1666; 1706. 3701)., and which knows 
the mystery of fate sipihr,, viz. the fact, 

that he, who slays Isfandivar, will be damned: 

1705, 

3691 etc.), the other Simurgh, killed by 
Isfandiyar in the course of his seven adventures, 


is a noxious monster. It lives on a mountain, and 
resembles a flying mountain or a black cloud; 
with its claw it can lift crocodiles, panthers, even 
an elephant. It has two young ones, as large as 
itself; if they fly, they cast an enormous shadow. 
Isfandiyar slew this being by a stratagem, using 
a kind of chariot (ganiun),^ which was all set 
over with sharp weapons. The corpse of the 
monster covered a whole plain {Shahnama,^ ed. 
VuUers-Landauer, p. 1597, etc.). Once, also this 
bird is called farmanrawa (159S, 1763). 

Except the name, there is no great resemblance 
between the Avestan saena and the Simurgh of 
the epic, although they have some features in 
common. Both dwell far from the inhabited world 
[on the relation of the Wourukasha to the Alburz 
see s. V. KAF (ii. 659. col. < 5 )]; with the healing 
power of the epic bird, the relation of the saena 
to the medicinal tree may be compared; in turn, 
the Simurgh itself has a connection with the fatal, 
fai-off tree at the sea of Cin, where the baneful twig 
grows, which can slay Isfandiyar. Feather-magic 
is known to the Avesta, but not in connection 
with the saena, Ya^t^ xiv. 34 etc. a feather-magic 
is taught against enemies: it consists of rubbing 
the body xvith a feather of the bird of prey 
zoare{n)gan\ the wearing of such a feather as an 
amulet is also mentioned. In the same Yasjit (45 
and 46), to ensure victory in battle, it is recom- 
mended to let fly four feathers, while uttering an 
appropriate spell, which helps also in mortal 
dangers. The difference here is great: the feathers 
are not those of the saena^ they are not burned, 
and the procedure does not aim at summoning 
some one. The .\westan bird belongs to the good 
(non-Ahrimanic) creation, although it is no chief 
! (rat) of birds. That the epic Simurgh is called 
' sliah’i murghan is nothing but a poetical con- 
ception. The Simurgh, which appears in the story 
of Zal and his son may be considered as a kind 
of good genius (comp, also Noldeke, Das Iranuche 
NationaUpos,^ p. 10, 59). If the malignant Simurgh 
; in the adventure of Isfandiyar is not merely an 
addition to the older epic tradition (fur it is sup- 
I posed, with much reason, that the series of Isfan- 
I diyar’s adventures is an imitation of Rustam’s seven 
; exploits), perhaps the statement of the Bundahishn,^ 

\ that this bird is of two aspects (kinds) could be 
! compared, so that also in Zoroastrian lore there 
. would have been a difference between two kinds 
! of sahia {sen). The Pahlavl statement, however, 

; is too indistinct, to be made use of in this respect. 

I The role of the Simurgh as a guardian genius 
I of heroes (on a possible parallel in Achaemenian 
1 dynastic tiadition comp. Noldeke, op c/V., p. 4) 

• is not reflected in the Avesta. As it is very 
; piobable, that the cycle of Rustam and his family 
1 originally did not belong to Zoroastrian tradition 
i (Noldeke, op. cit..^ p. 9 etc.), this principal feature 
! of the epic Simurgh must also be due to a non- 
I Zoroastrian origin. It may be then, that tw’o dif- 
; ferent mythical conceptions have been subsumed 
, under one name. The Avestan saena may, originally, 

! correspond to oue of the bird-shaped beings of 
' .\r}'an m\thology. We may, however, suppose, that 
1 it has lost most of its characteristics in being ac- 
! commodated to Zoroastrian cosmology. There are 
1 a few resemblances between the Iranian con- 
I ceplions and some features of Indian bird-mythology: 

the saena lives far off on the tree in the sea 
I Wourukasha, and a king of birds {paksjrat.^ is 
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Garuda meant?) lives also far off in the varsa 
Hiranmaya (Jlahaiharata. Vl/viii. 5 sq.'). The sin, 
according to the yiendk-i when alighting 

at his nest, breaks off thousand twigs of the me- 
dicinal tree, and the story of Garuda. tearing off 
and bearing away a branch of the Rauhina-tree , 
is well known {yiahabh.^ l/xxix. 39, etc.; cf. E. 
W. Hopkins, Epic yiythology\ p. 21). One might 
also consider the fact, that, as the saena stands 
in a certain relation to the healing herbs, so 
Garuda to the amrla^ the drink of immortality, and 
the gycna^ mentioned in Rgveda, iv. 26 and 27, to the 
Soma. But these faint resemblances may be due to 
accident at any rate, they are insufficient to justify 
a comparison between Iranian and Indian myth , 
in this case. On a possible explan.ation of the sen 
as a sun-bird comp. .A.. J. Wensinck, Tree and ' 
Bird as Cosmological Symbols in IVestern Asia^ 
1921, p. 42. 

On the other hand, the principal characteristic 
of the epic Simurgh is its protection of the ex- 
posed child Zal, and, later on, its function as 
tutelary genius of Zsl and Rustam. It must there- 
fore be classed with the various guardian-animals 
we meet in the stories of the youth of some 
historical or mythical heroes, as Cyrus, Romulus, 
etc. It is however true, that this Simurgh shows 
also features of a more fierce kind. 

Iha'alibi, in his history of the Persian king.s, 
renders the word Simurgh by ''Anka [q. v.]. In 
non-epic Persian literature, the duelling-place of 
the Simurgh is the fabulous mountain Kaf (which 
originally may be the same as the Alburz ; on 
this question comp. s.v. kaf, ii. p. 659: Wensinck, 

/. c.). A more rationalistic view is e. g. that of 
Hamdallah Mustawfl {^Nuzhat^ ed. Le Strange, ■ 

i. 232; ii. 225) who says that on the isle of' 
Ramni (Sumatra?) the nest of the Simurgh is found. ' 

In mystical literature, the Simurgh as a symbol ' 
of the deity, is well-known from ‘Attar’s Alantik i 
al-Tair. The name of the bird, moreover, appears, ! 
in Persian literature, very often in poetical similes, i 
A few instances out of many are : RQml, Math- \ 
nau't^ ed. Nicholson, i., vs. 1441; 2755; 2962; 
Ruckert , Grammatik , Khetorik nnd Poetik der 
Persei\ p. 20; .Azraki as quoted in ‘Awfl, Lubdb^ 

ii. 89, where the synonym ^ankd is used. 

(V. F. Bcchner) 

SIN, twelfth letter of the .Arabic 
alphabet, with the numerical value 60. h'or 
palaeographical details see above i. 390 and Arabia, 
plate I. Sin corresponds to; u) aethiopic sat, 
Assyrian sji, Hebrew and .Aramaic ty, whereas 
shin corresponds to Aeth. sasvt, to Hebrew JT and 

Aramaic tO b') to Hebrew D and .Aramaic SO. 

Bibliography. W. Wright, Lectures on the 

Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages, 

Cambridge 1890, p. 57x77.; C. Brockelmann, 

Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik der semitischen 

Sprachen, Berlin 1908, i. 128 sqq. 

SINAI. [See ai.-tur]. 

SINAN, usually called Kodja MTmar Sinan, 
the greatest architect of the Ottomans. 
Sinan came from Kaisariya [q. v]. in Anatolia 
where he was born on the 9th Ra^ab 895 (.April 15, 
1589) the son of Christian Greeks, His father was 
later called ‘Abd al-Mennan but his real name is 
not known. His non-Turkish origin {tnuhtedi) is 
beyond question and is never in dispute, either 
among his contemporaries or among all serious 


Turkish scholars. The young Sinan came into the 
Serai in Stambul with the levy of youths (dexoshii me, 
q. V.), became a Janissary, distinguished himself 
in the campaigns against Belgrade (1521) and 
Rhodes (1522) by his bravery and was promoted 
to be zenberekdjt bashi, i. e. chief firework-operator. 
In the Persian war (1534) he shovi’ed special in- 
genuity, when he devised ferries for crossing 
Lake Van, w'hich proved particularly effective. 
He continued to rise in rank and was ultimately 
appointed Subashi (police magistrate). When Selim I 
advanced on Wallachia, Sinan was in his train. 
He built a bridge across the Danube, which aroused 
further admiration and laid the foundations of his 
fame. Henceforth he was exclusively engaged in 
building mosques and palaces, commissions from 
the Sultan and grandees of the Empire. That, as 
is often stated, he began the building of the Se- 
limlye immediately after Selim I’s death, — the 
mosque which stands on the top of the fifth hill in 
Stambul and which was finished in 1 522, — • is im- 
possible even on chronological grounds; indazzlingly 
rapid succession from the end of the thirties arose 
the further creations of this master, which were 
built in parts all of the empire, mainly by command 
of SulaimSn the Great. Only the largest mosques 
can be mentioned here: in 1539 the Mosque of 
Roxelane (Khasseki I^urram), in 1548 the Princes' 
Mosque, in 1550/1556 the Suleimaniya, in 1551/ 
J574 the Sellmlye at Adrianople, built by order 
of Selim II. These are his finest efforts. In ad- 
dition he built a countless number of small mos- 
ques, palaces, schools, bridges, baths, etc. The 
poet, Mustafa Sa'q, his biographer, gives 81 mos- 
ques, 50 chapels, 55 schools, 7 Kur^’an schools, 16 
poor-kitchens (yimaret), 3 infirmaries, 7 aqueducts, 
8 bridge.s, 34 palaces, 13 rest-houses, 3 store- 
houses, 33 baths, 19 domed tombs (Jurbe'), in all 
343 buildings. Sinan was working for three-quarters 
of a century everywhere from Bosnia to Mecca. 
As Corn. Gurlitt points out, Sinan displayed an 
incomparable lightness of touch in his use of the 
dome. On a square, hexagonal or octagonal base 
he developed his interiors, always striving at the 
effect of a great ceremonial hall, a uniform archi- 
tecture enclosing the worshipping rulers and their 
hosts. He is predominantly concerned with the 
interior and readily neglects the exterior for it. 
But everywhere, Gurlitt says, appears the peculiarity 
of the Turkish character, everywhere he creates 
models which are as little Byzantine as they are 
Peisian, as little Syiian as they are Seldjuk, but 
are all the more Turkish (cf. C. Gurlitt, Konstan- 
tinopel, Berlin 1909, p. 94). Sinan had numerous 
pupils to assist him, including Ahmad .Agha, Kamal 
al-Dln, Da ud .Agha, who was executed for free- 
thinking (cf. Hadlkat al-Djawamf, i. 198), A'atlm 
Baba “All, \ usuf and the younger Sinan, who is 
frequently confused with him, and to distinguish 
him from the latter he was later called kodpa 
the “old”, \usuf, his favourite pupil, is said to 
have been the architect of the palaces in Lahore, 
Delhi, and Agra, which were built by the Emperor 
Akbar. This Michael Angelo of the Turks died 
when nearly 90 (heiein also resembling him) on 
the 1 2th I^umada I, 986 (July 17, 1578). He was 
buried behind his masterpiece, the Sulaiman Mosque, 
close to the offices of the Shaikh al-Islam, beside 
a chapel, school, and well, built and endowed by 
him. The chronogram ( taPrikh\ gives the year of 
his death without any possibility of doubt as 986 (cf. 
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Islam, ix. 247 sq. where the sources are collected) 
but it is supposed by Ahmad Rafik Bey, ''Aiimler 
ica-San'^iitk^arlar, Stambul 1924, p. 33 note, that 
in the ta^rikh the vowel 'i was allotted the value 
10 so that the year of death would be 996 (1588), 
which seems also to be added in figures. As the 
ia^nkh was composed by Mustafa Sa*! (d. 1004 = 
1595; cf. Rida, Tadhkira^ 51), a famous nakka^_ 
of his time, this error in the most important line 
seems odd, to say the least. 

The following is an exact list of all Sinan's 
buildings based on the statements of Mustafa 
Sa'i (d. 1595). 

I. Mosq’jes 

l) Suleimaniya, Stambu! ; 2) Shahzade- 

Mosque, Stambul; 3) M. of Hjasseki Khurram. 
Stambul; 4) M. of princess Mihr-u Mah, at the 
Adrianople gate, Stambul; 5) M, of the mother 
of ‘Othman Shah, Ak Serai, Stambul; 6) M. 
of the daughter of B a y a z i d II, Yeni Baghce, 
Stambul; 7) M. of Ahmad Pasha, Top kapu, 
Stambul; 8) M. of Rustam Pasha, Taht al- 
kal'a, Stambul; 9) M. of M eh me d P ash a, Ka- 
dirgha liraani, Stambul; 10) M. of Ibrahim 
Pasha, at the Sllhvri-gate, Stambul; ll) M. of 
Piale Pasha, Stambul; 12) M. of 'Abd al- 
Rahman Celebi, at Molla KuranI, Stambul; 
13) M. of Mahmud Agha, Stambul; 14) M. of 
Oda bajhi, at Yeui kapu, Stambul; 15) M. of 
Kb 0 dj a Kh o s r a w, at Kodja Mustafa Padia, 
Stambul; 16) M. of HammSmi Khatun, Sulu 
Monastir, Stambul; 17) M. of Defterdar Sulai- 
man Celebi, Csktiblii ceshmesi, Stambul; 18) M. 
of Farrakh K'aya, Balat, Stambul; 19) M. of 
Dragoman Yunus Bey, Balat; 20) M. of 
Kh urram Caush, at Yen! Baghie, Stambul ; 
21) M. of Si nan Agha, at Kadi ceshmesi, 
Stambul; 22) M. of Akhi Celebi, Izmir iskelesi, 
Stambul; 23) M. of Sulairaan subashi, at Un 
bapu, Stambul; 24) M. of Zal Pasha, Aiyiib; 
25) M. of Shah Sultan, Aiyiib; 26) M. of 
Nisljandji bajhi, Aiyiib; 27) M. of Amir-i 
Bukhari, at the Adrianople gate, Stambul; 28) M. 
of M e r k e z E f e n d 1 , at Yeiii kapu, Stambul ; 

29) M. of Caush hash!, Sudludje, Stambul; 

30) M. of Nur Shaikh-zade Husain Celebi, 
at Kiremidlik; 31) M. of Kasim Pasha, at the 
Arsenal, Stambul; 32) M. of Meh med Pasha, 
at the “^Azablar ^apusu, Stambul; 33) M. of KT- 
Hdj 'All Pasha, at Top-khana, Stambul; 34) M. 
of Muhyl ed-Din £ e 1 e b i, at Top-khana: 
35) of Molls Celebi, between Top-khana 
and Bashik Taslj; 36) M. of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, at 
Top-^ana; 37) M. of Prince Dj i h a n g i r, 
Top-khana; 38) M. of Sin an P a ^ a, Bashik 
T^Sh; 39) M. of the Sultana, Skutari; 40) M. 
of Sh amsi Ahmad Pa^a, Skutari; 41) M. of 
Iskandar Pa^a; 42) M. of Mustafa Pasha, 
in Gebize; 43) M. of Pertew Pasha, in Izmid; 
44) M. of Rust am Pasha, in Sabandja; 45) M. 
of Rust am Pasha, Samanlu; 46) M. of Mus- 
tafa Pasha, Boli; 47) M. of Farhad Pasha, 
in Boli; 48) M. of Mehmed Beg, in Izmid; 

49) M. of 'Othman Pasha, in Kaisariya ; 

50) M. of Hadj^i Pasha, in Kaisariya ; 

SO of ^anabi Ahmad Pasha, in 

Angora; 52) M. of Mustafa Pasha, in Er- 
z^erum; 53) M. of Sultan 'Ala ed-Din, in 
Gorum ; 54) M. of 'Abd es-Salam, Izmid; 
55 ) M. of Sultan Sula iman, in Iznik (built 


■ out of a Byzantine church which had been de- 
I stroyed by fire); 56) M. of Khosraw Pa^a, 

I in Halab; 57) the domes of the sanctuary 
in Mekka; 58) M. of Sultan Murad Khan (III), 
in Maghnisa: 59) restoration of the M. of O r- 
kh a n Gh a z i, Kutahiya: 60) M. of R u s t a m 
Pa^a, Bulawadin; 6i) M. of Husain Pasha, 
Kutahja; 62) M. of Sultan Selim ( 11 ), Kara 
Bunar ; 63) M. of Sultan Sulaiman on the 
Gbk maidan in Damascus; 64) M. of S u 1 1 a n 
Selim (II), in Adrianople; 65) M. Tashlik for 
Mah mud Pasha, in Adrianople; 66) M of the 
Defterdar Mustafa Pasha, in Adrianople ; 
67) M. of ^Ali Pasha, in Baba eskisi; 68) M. 
of Mehmed Pasha, in Hafsa ; 69) M. of 

Mehmed Pasha, in Lule Bur g has ; 70) M. of 
'Ali Pa^a, in Eregli; 71) M. of the Bosnian 
Mehmed Pasha, in Sofia; 72) M. of Sufi 
M eh med Pasha, in Herzegovina; 73) M. of 
Farhad Pasha, m Cataldja; 74) M. of the exe- 
cuted Mustafa Pasha, in Ofen (Budapest) ; 

75) M. of Firdus Bey, in Isbarta, Asia Minor; 

76) M. of M e m i kiaya, in Ulashlu; 77) M. of 
\ Tatar Khan, in Gozleve; 78) M. of Rustam 

Pasha, in Ruscuk; 79) M. of the \Yazfr ‘0 th- 
man Pasha, m Trikala, Thessaly; 80) M. of 
Khassekt Khurram, in Adrianople; 81) M. of 
the Sultan walide, in Scutari. 

II. Sm.xll Mosques {Masiiiid ) : 
i) Chapel of Rustam Pasha, Yeni Ba gh ce. 
Stambul; 2) Ch. of Ibrahim Pasha, on the ‘Isa 
kapu, Stambul; 3) Ch. of Mufti C i w i z a d e, at 
the Top-kapu, Stambul; 4) Ch. of .\inlr '^AII, 
beside the custom-house {gomnik-kharia), Stambul; 
5) Ch. of the architect Sinan, beside the 
offices of the Shaikh al-Islam ; 6) Ch. of the 
chief huntsman (aw^i iasAi), beside the 
custom-house, Stambul; 7) Ch. of Difttrdar Sh a- 
rifzadc Efendi, in Siambul: 8) Ch. of Def- 
tirdar Mehmed Celebi, in Stambul; 9) Ch. of 
Hafiz Mustafa Efendi, at Yen! Baghte, 
Stambul ; 10) Ch. of Simkash bashi, at the bazar 
of Eutfi Pasha, Stambul; ii) Ch. of Khodiagi- 
zade, at the tetimmi of the mosque of Mehmed II, 
Stambul; 12) Ch. of the C a wsh, at the Siliwri-gate, 
Stambul; 13) Ch. of the daughter of Ciwizade, 
Da’ud Pasha, Stambul; 14) Ch. of Takiyadji 
Ahmad, ibid.; 15) Ch. of Sary HadjdjI 
Na.suh, in Stambul; 16) Ch. of the slaughterer 
(kassdh') HadjdjI 'I w a d (properly 'Awd), in 
Stambul; 17) Ch. of the cook {tabbakh) HadjdjI 
Hamza, at Agha cairi, Stambul; 18) Ch. of 
HadjdjI Hasan; 19) Ch. of Ibrahim Pasha, 
at the Kum kapu, Stambul; 20) Ch. of Bairam 
Celebi, Wlanga, Stambul; 21) Ch. of Shaikh 
Farhad, ibid.; 22) Ch. of kuraidii bashi (com- 
mander of the rowers), before the Kum kapu, 
Stambul ; 23) Ch. of the workshop (kar-khana) of 
the damask-makers {kamkhadjilaif in Stambul; 
24) Ch. of the workshop of the goldsmiths 
{kuxumdiilar'), in Stambul; 25) Ch. on the Her- 
seir-H ippodrome {Hersek bodromit), near the 
Aya Sofia, Stambul ; 26) Ch. of yaya bashi, on 
the Fenar kapu, Stambul; 27) Ch. of “^Abdl 
su bashi, in the Sultan-Selim-quarter, Stambul; 
28) Ch. of HadjdjI Ilyas, at the bath of 'All 
Pasha; 29) Ch. of Husain Celebi, at the Se- 
limlye, Stambul: 30) Ch. of Dukhanizade, at 
Kodja Mustafa Pasha, Stambul; 31) Ch. of Ka- 
dizade, at the Cukur hammami, Stambul; 32) Ch. 
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of Mufti Hamid Efendi, at \ 4 zablar hammami, | 
Stambul; 33) Ch. at the t u f e n k-kh an a, outside j 
the walls (Jiisar')\ 34) Ch. of Serai aghasi, at 1 
the Adrianople gate, Stambul; 35) Ch. of the i 
superintendent of the metalcasters {Jok- ' 
medjilur iaskt), in Aiytib, Stambul : 36) Ch. of : 
the arpadji bashi, Aiyub ; 37) Ch. of the | 
physician Kaisunizade, in Sudludje, Stambul; i 
38) Ch. of the snow seller (karf/i) Sulaiman, ^ 
in Aiyub; 39) Ch. of the snow seller (jkanfi) ^ 
Sulaiman, in Stambul; 40) Ch. of Ahmad Ce- i 
lebi, in Kiremidhk; 41) Ch. of Vahya k'aya, 
in the Kasim Pasha quarter, Stambul; 42) Ch. of , 
shahr emlni (supervisor of the city) Hasan I 
C e 1 e b i, ibid.; 43) Ch. of Sahil Bey, Top-, 
khana, Stambul; 44) Ch. of Ilyaszade. ibid.; 

45) Ch. of bazar bashi Memi k'aya, in Scutari: , 

46) Ch. of Mehmed Pasha, ibid.; 47) Ch. of 
HadjdjI Pa.sha, in Scutari; 4S) Ch. of sarradj 
Idh a n a, in Khaskoi, Stambul; 49) Ch. of the 
sarraf, outside the Top Ifttp^i Stambul; 50) Ch. 
of the ; Tiznamadji 'A b d I C e 1 e b i in .Sulu 
monastir. 

III. Schools (Afadrasa): 

l) Sch. of Sultan Sulaiman, in Mekka ; 
2) Six schools, built by command of Sultan 
Sulaiman, in Stambul; 3) Sch. of Sultan 
Selim 1 (!) beside the Koshk of the kha/ld/ilar j 
(carpet-makers); 4) Sch. of -Sultan Selim II, ; 
Adrianople; 5) Sch. of Sultan Selim II, in | 
Corlu ; 6) Sch. of Prince Mehmed, in Stambul; i 
7) Sch. of Khasseki I^urram, on the women's I 
market (^awrab basari), Stambul; 8) the school 1 
called Kahriya of the IHiasseki lOjiirram, 
in Sultan Selim, Stambul; 9) Sch. of the SultSn- 
mother, in Scutari; 10) Sch. of Princess 
Mihr-u Mah, in Scutari; ii)Sch. of Princess 
Mihr-u Mah, at the Adrianople gate, Stambul; 

12) Sch. of Mehmed Pasha, Kadyrgha limani; 

13) Sch. of Mehmed Pasha, in Aiyub; 14) Sch. 
of the mother of ‘O th m a n gh a h, Ak serai, 
Stambul ; 1 5) Sch. of Rustam P a .sh a, Stambul ; 
t6) Sch. of ‘All Pasha, Stambul; 17) Sch. of 
theexecuted Mehmed Pasha, Top kapu, Stambul ; 

18) Sch. of .Sufi Mehmed Pasha, Stambul; 

19) Sch. of Ibrahim Pasha, Stambul; 20) Sch. 

of Sinan Pasha, in Stambul; 21) Sch. of Is- 
kandar Pasha, in Stambul(-); 22) Sch. of ‘Ali 
Pasha, in Baba eskisi; 23) Sch. of the Egyptian 
Mustafa Pasha, in Gebize; 24) Sch. of Ahmad 
Pasha, in Izmid; 25) Sch. of Kasim Pasha, in 
Stambul('); 26) Sch. of Ibrahim Pasha, at the 
'Isa-Gate, Stambul; 27) Sch. of Shams! Ahmad 
P a sh a , in Scutari ; 28) Sch. of kafu a yhasi 

Dja‘far Agha, in Stambul (=); 29) Sch. of the 
Agha of the Gate Mahmud A gh a, in Stam- 
bul (r); 30) Sch. of the Ma'luhdde Amir Efendi, 
in Stambul (-); 31) the School called Umm 
walad, in Stambul(?) ; 32) Sch. of the chief 
huntsman (^awdyi bashf), in Stambul (-) ; 33 ) 
Sch. of the Mufti Hamid Efendi, in Stam- 


Aniln Sinan Efendi, in Stambul; 43) Sch. of 
Sh a h-k u 1 1, in Stambul ; 44) Sell, of the Dragoman 
Yunus II ey, in Stambul; 45) Sch. of the snow 
seller (kard/i) Sulaiman Bey, in Stambul : 

46) Sch of H a dj dj 1 Kliatun, in Stambul; 

47) Sell, of the Diftcrddr Sharifzade, in 
Stambul; 48) Sch. of the judge Hakim Celebi; 
49) Sch. of Baba Celebi, in Stambul; 50) Sch. 
of Kirmasif!) Celebi, renovated; 51) Sch. of 
seyban ‘.Ali Bey at the custom-house, in Stambul: 
52) Sch. of the nishandji Mehmed Bey, at .Alt! 
meimer; 53) Sch. of bezestan kdlkhudasi Husain 
Celebi, in Stambul; 54) Sch. of Gulfum 
IHi a t u n, in Scutari; 55) Sch. of Kh o s r a w 
k'aya, in Angora. 

lAC Kur’ax-Re.vding Schooi.s {^Ddr al-Ktirrd']-. 

1) K. of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul; 2) K. 

I of the AV a 1 i d e Sultan, Scutari ; 3) K. of 
Khosraw kiaya, Stambul: 4) K. of Mehmed 
! Pasha, -Aiyub, Stambul: 5) K. of the S a ‘i d 

! Celebi, Kucuk Qaraman, Stambul: 6) K. of 
I the Bosnian Mehmed Pagha, Stambul; 7) K of 
! the Mufti Kadizade Efendi, Stambul. 

\k Tomb Chapels (^Tltrbe): 

l) T. C. of Sultan Sulaiman Kh a n, 
Stambul; 2) T. C. of Sultan Selim (II.) Khuo, 
Stambul ; 3) T. C. of Prince Mehmed, 
Stambul; 4) T. C. of the Princes, Stambul; 5) 
T. C. of Rustam P a gh a, Shahzade bash'j 
Stambul; 6) T. C. of Khosraw Pasha, Stambul; 

7) T. C. of Ahmad Pasha, Top kapu, Stambul; 

8) T. C. Mehmed Pasha, Aiyub, Stambul; 

9) of the sons of S i y a w u gh Pasha, Aiyub, 
Stambul; 10) T. C. of Zal Mahmud Pagha, 
Aiyub, Stambul; li) T. C. of 1 ^ a i r ed-Din 
Barbarossa, Baghik Tash, Stambul; 12) T. C. of 
A'ahya Efendi, Baghik Tash, Stambul; 13) T. C. 
of ^amsi Ahmad Pagha, Scutaii; 14) T. C. 
of the Beylerbeyi’s of Cyprus ‘Arab Ahmad 
Bey, Stambul; 15) T. C. of Kylydj ‘AH Pasha, 
Aiyub, Stambul; 16) T. C. of P e r t e w Pagha, 
Aiyub, Stambul; 17) T. C. of Princess Shah 
Kh o b a n , wife of Lutfl Pasha, Yeni Baghie, 
Stambul; 18) T. C. of Hadjdji Pasha, Scutaii; 
19) T. C. of Ahmad Pagha, at the Adrianople 
gate, Stambul. 

VI. Hospitals [Timar-khdua, Tab-khdna')'- 

i) H. of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul; 2) H. 
of Kh a s s e k i Kh u r r a m, Stambul ; 3) 
Sultan \Valide, in Scutari. 

VII. .Aqueducts {Kemer): 

i) Derbend kemeri; 2) Uzun kemer; 
3) Mu'allak kemer; 4) Gdriindje kemer; 
5) Aqueducts at Miiderris koyi; 6) Reser- 
voirs {haimii}-, 7) Rebuilding of Uzun 
kemer. 

VHI. Bridges: 


bul(r); 34) Sch. of the militaiy judge Firuz| l) Br. at Buyuk Cekmedje; 2) Br. at 
.Agha(!), in Stambul: 35) Sch. of Khodjagi- I Siliwri; 3) Br. of Mustafa Pasha across the 
zade, at Sultan Mehmed, Stambul; 36) Sch. Maritza; 4) Br. of M e h m e d Pasha, m 
of Aghazade, in Stambul(?); 37) Sch. of Yahy^a 1 Mermere; 5) Br. of Oda bashi, Halkali; 6) 
Efendi, in Stambul; 38) Sch. of the Dtfterdar | Br. of the Agha of the Gate {kafu aghast), 
‘Abd es-Salam Bey, in Stambul; 39) Sch. of | Harami deiesi; 7) Br. of Mehmed Pasha, in 
Tuti kadi, in Stambul; 40) Sch. of the phy- ■ -Sinanll; 8) Br. of the grandvizier Mehmed 
sician Mehmed Celebi, in Stambul; 41) Sch. 1 Pasha at Visegrad, Bosnia (cf, M. Hoemes, 
of Husain Celebi, in Stambul; 42) Sch. of] Diranische Wanderungen, Vienna 1888, p. 245). 
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IX. Poor-Kitchens Qlmarat)-. | 

i) K. of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul, built | 
962 (beg. Nov. 26, 1554); 2) K. of Kbasseki : 
Khurram, in Mekka, near the Ka'ha; 3) K. of j 
Sultan Selim, Kara Bunar; 4) K. of Prince ! 
Sulaiman, Stambul; 5) K. of Sultan Sulaiman, 
Corlu; 6) K. of Princess Mihr-u Mah, : 
in Scutari; 7) K. of Sultan Walide, in Scutari, 
8) K. of Sultan Murad III, Maghnisa, 9) K. 
of Rustam Pasha, in Ruscuk; to) K. of i 
Rustam Pasha, in Sabandja, li)K. of Mehmed 
Pasha, in Burghas; 12) K. of Mehmed Pasha, 
in Hafsa; 13) K. of Mustafa Pasha, in Gebize; 
14) K. of Mehmed Pasha, in Serajevo (Bosna 
Serai); 15) K. of Mustafa Pasha, in Kiwetm (:); , 

16) K. of Sultan Sulaiman, in Damascus; 

17) K. of the bridgehead of Mustafa Pasha 
koprusii. 

X. Warehouses {Mahhzan)-. 

l) W. in Galata; 2) W. at the Imperial Arsenal, 
Stambul; 3) W. in the Serai, Stambul. 

XI. Rest-houses {ICarau-anse} at)-, 

i) Caravanserai of Sultan Sulaiman. Stambul; 

2) C. of Sultan Sulaiman, in Buyiik Cekmedje, 

3 ) C. of Rustam P a sh a, in Tekfur daghi 
(Rodosto) ; 4) C. of Rustam P a sh a, on the 
market (bit bazari) in Scutari; 5) C. of Rustam 
Pasha, in Galata; 6) C. of ‘A 1 i Pasha, on ; 
the market in Scutari; 7) C. of Pe rtew Pasha, ' 
on the place Abu ’ 1 -Wafa, Stambul; 8) C. of 
Mustafa Pasha, in Ilgun, .Anatolia: 9) C. of I 
Rustam Pasha, in Alf biyilt, Anatolia; to) 
C. of R u s t a m P a sh a, in .Samanlf; 11) C. of | 
Rustam Pasha, in Sabandja; 12) C. of Rustam I 
Pasha, in Eregli (Qaraman); 13) C. of Rustam 
Pasha, in Karishdiran, Bulgaria; 14) C. of, 
Khosraw kiaya, Ipsala; 15) C. of Mehmed ; 
Pasha, in Burghas; 16) C. of Rustam Pasha, 
in -Adrianople; 17) C. of A 1 1 Pasha, in ' 
Adtiaoople; i8) C. of Mehmed Pasha, in Hafsa. j 

XII. Palaces [Serai)-. 

I) Rebuilding of the old Serai,' 
Stambul; 2) New Serai, Stambul; 3) S. in \ 
Scutari; 4) S. in Galata; 5) Rebuilding of the j 
S. on the At mejdan, Stambul; 6) S. on the 1 
Y e n i k a p u, Stambul ; 7) S. in K a n d i 1 1 !; j 
8) S. at Fener b a ghee, Stambul; 9) S. in the : 
garden ofiskandar Celeb i, in Scutari ; to) I 
S. in Halkal! at Stambul; II) S. of Rustam ' 
Pasha, Kadyrgha liman, Stambul; 12) S. of | 
Mehmed Pasha, at Aya Sofia, Stambul; 13) 1 
S. of Mehmed Pasha, Scutari ; 14) S. of ' 
Rustam Pasha, in Scutari; 15) First S. of 
Siyiwush Pa.sha, in Scutari; 16) Second S. ' 
of Siyawush Pasha, in Scutari ; 1 7) S. of , 
S i y a w u sh Pasha, in Stambul; 18) S. of; 
'All Pasha, in Stambul; 19) S. of Ahmad 
Pasha, on the At mejdan, Stambul; 20) S. of 
Farhad Pasha, Sultan Bayazid quater, Stambul; 
21) S. of Pertew Pasha, on the place .Abu ; 
’l-Wafa, Stambul; 22) S. of Sinan Pasha, on 
the At mejdan, Stambul; 23) S. of Sufi Mehmed , 
Pasha, Kodja [Mustafa] Pasha quarter, Stambul; ' 
24) S. of Mahmud A gh a, Yeni Baghce, ' 
Stambul; 25) S. of Mehmed Pasha, in Halkal! ; 
at Stambul ; 26) S. of Princess Shah Kh o b a n, ' 
wife of Lutfl Pasha, in the Kasim Pasha quarter, \ 


near Kasim ce.shmesi, Stambul; 27) S. of Pertew 
Pasha, before Shahzade, Stambul; 28) S. of 
Ahmad Pasha, on the domain [ctftlik)-, 29) 
First S. of ‘AH Pasha, Aiyub; 30) Second 
S. of ‘.AH Pasha, Aiyub; 31) S. of Mehmed 
Pasha, on the estate {ciftlik) of Rustam Pasha; 

32) S. of Mehmed Pasha, m Serajevo (Bosna 
Serai); 33) S. of Rustam Pasha, on the estate 
of Iskandar Celebi. 

XIII. Baths [ Hanimavi )-. 

1) B. of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul; 2) 
Three baths in the Imperial Palace: 3) 
B. of Sultan Sulaiman, Kaffa, Krim; 4) 
Three b. in the palace at Scutari; 5) B. of 
I^asseki Khurram, at the .Aya Sofia, Stambul ; 
6) B. of Kh a s s e k i Kh u r r a m, in the Jewish 
quarter [Yehudtler), Stambul; 7) B. of Walide 
Sultan, in Scutari; 8) Sultan’s-Bath [sultan- 
hamntdmi), Kara Bunar ; 9) B. of W a 1 i d e 

Sultan, at Djubba ‘.Ml (usually ; Diiibhali). 
Stambul, 10) B. of P r i n c e s s M i h r - u Mah, 
at the Adrianople gate, Stambul; ll) B. of Lutfl 
Pasha, ibid.; 12) B. of Mehmed Pasha, Galata, 
Stambul; 13) B. of M eh m ed P ash a, in .Adiianople: 
14) B. of Ibrahim Pasha, at the Siliwri-Gate, 
Stambul; 15) B. of the -Agha of the Gate [kapu 
aghast), Sulu Monaslir; 16) B. of K o dj a 
Mustafa Pasha, A'eni Baghce, Stambul; 17) 
B. of Sinan P a sli a, in Bashik Tash, Stambul; 

18) B. of Molla Celebi, in Fiinduljlti, Stambul; 

19) B. of .Admiral ‘.All P a sh a, Top-khana, 
Stambul; 20) B. of the same, P'ener kapu, 
Stambul; 21) Bath of the Mufti, in the 
druggists’ market [nta'-dpundji carsbusu), Stambul; 
22) B. Mehmed Pasha, in Hafsa; 23) E. of 
Markaz Efendi, A'eni kapu, Stambul; 24) 
B. of N i sh a n dj i Bashi, Aiyiib, Stambul; 25) 
B. of Khosraw Pasha, Orta koj ; 26) a bath in 
Izmld: 27) B. in Cataldja; 28) B. of Rustam 
Pasha» in Sabandja; 29) B. of Husain Bey, in 
Kaisariya; 30) B. of Sary kurz (Sar! guzel, 
cf. above p. I7ih), Stambul; 31) B. of Khair al- 
Din Pasha, at the custom-house [goiitruk-khana), 
Stambul; 32) B. of Khair al-Din, in Zairak; 

33) B. of A'a'kub Agha, Top-khana, Stambul. 

Bibliography-. No monograph dealing 

exhaustively with the life and artistic activities 
of Sinan has yet appeared nor is there any 
architectural survey of his buildings yet in 
existence. The main source so far is Mu- 
stafa Sa‘i’s work, TadJikirat al-B'unyan-i kodja 
mt-niar Sinan, of which there are two editions ; 
one without date and place of publication 
(Stambul, middle of the xix'b century), 16 p., 
small 8°, entitled Tadhkirat al-Abniya ; the 
second, Stambul 1315, Ikdam press, 72 p.. S'”. 
The two editions give lists of Sinan’s buildings 
which differ from one another in many points. 
Ewliya Celebi, Siydhetnania, seems to have 
known Sa‘i’s work. The following are references 
to Sinan in Ewliya Celebi: i. 140 [Travels, i., 
t, p. 69); i. 147, 148 [Tr., i. 1, p. 73); i. 
150 [Tr., i. I, p. 75); i. 155 [Tr., i. t, p. 
79, 80); i. 159 [Tr., i. I, p. 81); i. 163 [Tr., 
i. I, p. 82 r?.); i. 307 (lacking in Tr.)-, i. 308 
[Tr., i. I, p. 167); i. 309 [Tr., i. 1, p. 168): 
i. 310 [Tr., i. I, p. 169); i. 311 [Tr., i. i. 
p. 169); i. 312 [Tr., i. I, p. 169); a list of all 
his mosques in Constantinople is given on 
i., p. 313 sq. [Tr., i. t, p. 170 ry.); building 
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in Brussa (Caravanserai of 'All Pasha; not in | 
Mustafa): ii. I9; buildings in Izmid: ii. j 
64 = ii. l, p. 31. — Almost all 

the Constantinople mosques built by 
Sin an are fully described in Hafiz Husain 
Efendi of Aiwanserai (flourished in the second ; 
half of the xviiith century), Gardens of the \ 
Mosques {ffadikat al- Dj aivami''f with additions j 
by “^Ali Sati'^, printed at Stambul 1281; Extracts ! 
from it were given by J. v. Hammer, G. O. I\\ \ 
Pesth 1833, ix., p. 47 — 144 (Mosques), p. 148 sqq. i 
(Schools, Medreses); Beit) age cur Kenntms des \ 
Orients^ ed. by H. Grothe, Halle 1914, vol. xi , I 
p. 67 sqq. (F. Babinger); Isl.^ Strassburg 1919, i 
vol. ix., p- sq. (F. Babinger); Yehi madi- 
mu^a, Stambul 1917, vol. 13, p. 249 — 252 and 
vol. 14, p. 269 — 279 (Ahmad Rafik Bey; , 
with pictures). On Si nan’s pupils, cf. Quellen j 
zur osmamscke?i Kunstlergeschichte in yahrbuch . 
der asiatischen A’unst, Leipzig 1924* i-, p. j 
35 — The two above-mentioned Tdd/ihira's 

are as MSS. in Cairo, National Library (cf. ‘^Ali 
Efendi Hilmi al-Da^estanl, [Cairo 13^^]? 
231 [united in an old madjniu of). j 

(Fr.\nz Babinger) | 

SINAN PASHA, name of several viziers ; 
of the Ottoman empire, mostly of Christian | 
origin (as the name Sinan [al-Din Yusuf] suggests; 
cf. /r/., xi. 20, note i and J. v. Hammer, G.O.B., | 
ii. 536, note a). The most important are: 1 

I. f^odja Sinan Pasha, vizier under Meh« 
med II the Conqueror. Molla Sinan aFDin Yusuf 
Pasha was a son of the famous MoIIa ^idr Beg, 
w’ho, a son of the kadi of Siwri HNar Dj alal al- 
Din, traced his descent to the celebrated Khodia 
Nasr al-Dln. His father who died in 863 (1458/ I 
1459) was the first kadi of Stambul (cf. the art. 
I^IDR BEG). SinSn Pasha w’as born in Brussa i 
probably about 1438, was taught in his youth * 
by his father, afterwards entered the train of | 
Mehmed 11 whose teacher and councillor he 
became. According to one story, probably erroneous, 1 
after the second deposition of the famous grand- ' 
vizier Mahmud Pasha [q. v.] he succeeded him j 
but fell into disfavour about 881 (1476/1477) and 1 
was only later appointed mudei'ris in Sivvri Hisar 
and iu Adrianople after a remarkable cure which ; 
the Sultan made him take (cf. J. v. Hammer, • 
G. O. B., ii. 241). Sultan Bayazid who had taken 
a fancy to him granted him an ample allowance. 
In 887 (1482/1483) he retired, but a year later 
we find him acting as muiasarrif of Gallipoli. 
He died on Safar 24, 891 (March i, i486) at 
Gallipoli where he w'as buried in a ttirbe restored 
by Mahmud II in 1247/1248 (1831). His two 
brothers also earned the title of Pasha, namely 
Ahmad Pasha and Ya^kub Pasha (cf. Tash- 
kopruzade-Madjdi, i. 196, 197). Molla Sinan Pasha, 
called simply Kjiodja Pasha by his contemporaries, 
W’as an important scholar and the author of 
several works on mathematics, metaphysics, as- 
tronomy, ethics and legends of the saints. He 
wrote a commentary on the astronomical works 
of CaghminI (Sharh-i Ca gh mtnlX and a commentary 
on al-ldji’s Mawdkif fi ^Ilm al-Kalam. His 
Ma^arif-i Sinan deals wdth ethics and under the 
title Tadhkirat al'Awliya he wrote a ‘‘legends 
of the saints” (original manuscript in the Nur-i 
'Othmaniya library at Stambul). A discourse on 
prayer from his pen entitled Munadjat was printed 
at Stambul (Abu ’I-DiyS Press). 


B ib li o g r ap hy : Tashkopruzade-Madjdl. al- 
^akd'tk ai-mi^mamya, i. 193 — 195, Stambul 
1269; following him Ktink al-Akhbar 

(part not yet printed) and Sa^d al-Din, Tadj 
al-Tawdrikh^ ii. 498 — 50O ; Brusali Mehmed 
Tahir, ’'Othnianl'l Miielliferi, ii. 223 sqq. (thor- 
ough); Sidjill-i ^othrndnl^ iii. 103.?^.; Sdlname 
of Edirne of 1310; regarding the tomb of 
Sinan Pasha there are two different statements. 
The tomb (jurbe') is however still in existence 
in Gallipoli, according J. H. Mordtmann; cf. also 
Ewliya, Siydhctname, v. 418 (monastery, tekke), 
419 (poor-kitchen, ^inidret), 420 (tomb), but see 
Brusali Mehmed Tahir, op. cit., ii. 224, note i. 
II. Khadim Sinan Pasha, grand vizier under 
Selim 1 . Sinan al-Din Yusuf Pa^a was probably 
of Christian descent; he was first of all goveinor 
of Rumelia and then of Anatolia. In the battle 
of Caldiran (Aug. 23, 1574), he commanded with 
success the right wing of the victoiious Ottoman 
army and when Hersekoghlu Ahmad Pasha, foui 
times grand vizier, was suddenly dismissed on 
Ramadan 9, 920 (October 28, 1514) he became 
his successor. Poi fa Bassa Sinan un suo schiavo 
quai era imbrahor (e. g. emirackor, master of the 
horse) e area 7 aspri addt , e tl beglerbeg di 
Natalia nuovo, reports the Venetian Bailo An- 
tonio Giustinian, under date March i, 1516' 
the campaign against Syria and Egypt, SinSn 
Pasha was made commander-in-chief. On 29^^ 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 923 (January 23, 1517) com- 
manded the Anatolian troops in the battle of 
Ridaniya, but was killed in personal combat with 
Sultan Tuman Bay. His successor in the grand- 
vizierate was Yunus Pasha [q. v.]. 

Bibliography', J. v. Hammer, G.O.P-, 
ii. 421, 462, 492, 496, 662; Si(^ill-i ^othmani, 
i. 105; the Italian sources mentioned in Jorga, 
G.O.R., ii. 330, note i; Iladikat al-Wtizar’^^T.lsq. 
in. Kodja Sinan Pasha, five times 
grand vizier of the Ottoman empire. 
Sinan Pasha was of Albanian descent; he was 
the son of a peasant in Dibra (Debr) or according 
to others in Delvino (cf. Jorga, G.O.R., iii> 17*^1 
DO authority given; nato vicino a Delvion alH' 
inconiro di Co)fii, according to Bailo Matteo Zane 
in 1594; cf. E. Alberi, Relazioniy iii. 3 , P- 4 ^ 0 ? 
Florence 1855). He entered the Serai through the 
levy of youths {dewfiirnie\ q. v.), under Sulaiman 
became cd^negir basRij chief cup-bearer, was later 
promoted to be mi)-i Ihvd of Malatia, Kastamuni, 
Ghazza, Tarabulus (Tripolis in Syria), Erzerum 
and Halab, and in the spring of 1568 became 
governor of Egypt (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . A., 
iii. 551). From here he undertook campaigns 
against the Yemen, which he conquered for the 

Ottoman empire. The Ottoman poet Nihall celebrated 

this event in a poem entitled-/ Fetknatne Yemen 
(MS., perhaps autograph in the Vienna National 
Library, cf. G. Fliigel, Catalogue, i. 640 sql) and 
the Arab historian Mahmud Kutb al-Din al-MakkI 
describes fully in prose this and the following cam- 
paigns in a work dedicated to Sinan and entitled 
al~Bark al-Yamanlfi U-Fath aNOthmdnl (cf. S. de 
Sacy, N. E., iv. 473 ; part ed. with Portuguese trans- 
lation by D. Lopez, Lisbon 1892). For further pane- 
gyrists of Sinan Pasha^ cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0. R-j 
iii., 560, 779 from ‘^Ali, Kunh al-Akhbar. In 979 
(i 57 ^/* 572 ) Sinan Pasha was again appointed gover- 
nor of Egypt, and in the spring of 1574 in the cam- 
paign against Tunis he was given supreme command 
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of the Ottoman land forces. Goletta (Halk al-\Vadi) was just engaged on plans for conquering Erlau 
was stormed after a month’s siege and Tunis incor- in Hungary when he died on the 41!' Sha'ban 
porated in the Ottoman empire. Sinan Pasha who 1004 (April 3? t 59 ^)* was buried in his own 
had become sixth vizier in 980 (1572/1573) was turbe in the Sofiler quarter of Stambul. — Sinan 
promoted two years later to be vizier of the cupola \ Pasha was an unusually cruel, stubborn, selfish, and 
{kuMe weztri). In the spring of 1580 he led the i at the same time ignorant, man as to whose character 
Ottoman army against Georgia and on the 14th I Ottoman (notably 'All) and western chroniclers 
Radjab 988 (August 25, 1580) he was appointed are entirely in agreement. He was feared among 
grand vizier in succession to Ahmad Pasha «ho ! the European envoys at the Porte. Not all of them 
had died. Georgia was conquered but not subdued | dared reply so sharply and to the point as the 
so that almost immediately after the conclusion of : Austrian envoy Dr. Barthold Pezzen (cf. Des 
the campaign, difficulties arose which resulted on Freyherrn von IVnaiiskav! nterkioitrdige Gesandt- 
the 2otb I^u’l Ka'da 990 (December 5, 15S2) in j schajtsreise fiach Constaniinopel, Leipzig 1787, 
Sinan Pasha's dismissal and banishment to Dimetoka, p. 138; Engl, ed., London 1862, ed. by A. H. 
later to Malghara (i. e. Meya/if Kapoa) (cf. Selaniki, 1 Wratislaw). The Venetian baili all agree in their 
Ta p. 170; Gio. Tom. Minadoi da Rovigo, ; descriptions of this powerful man, for example: 
Historia della guerra fra Turcht et Persiani,Tm\Ti \ Constant. Gaizoni (1573, in Alberi, Relazioni, iii. 
1588 and Venice 1594, in which the writer I i, p. 411), Antiono Tiepolo (1576, in Alberi, 
describes fully the Persian campaign from his own ' op. at., iii. 2. p. 153 st/.), Lor. Bernardo (1592, 

experience). Through harem influence and a pre- ; in Alberi, op. cil., iii. 2, p. 358; fu fatto massui 

sent of 100,000 ducats, however, he soon succeeded j [e. g. nia'^eul, deposed] per causa della caicaain 
in exchanging his exile in Malghara for the | [e. g. A'aya A)^u/««]), Paolo Contarini (1583, in 
governorship of Damascus (cf. Selaniki, p. 215; i Alberi, op. cit., iii. 3, p. 240), Giov. Moro (1590, 

G.O.R., iv. 185), from which he returned to 1 in Alberi, op. cit., iii. 3, p. 329, 372 sql), Matteo 

Constantinople in Djumada II, 997 (April 1589) Zane (1594, in Alberi, op. cit., iii. 3, p. 420 sqql). 
as grand vizier. The vast wealth which he already ; He is described (1573) as “a strong young man 
possessed and which later assumed fabulous pro- ' with a thick black beard” (in St. Gerl'ach, Tage- 
portions, enabled him to make remarkable gifts i Buck, Frankfurt on/M. 1674, p. 31, 109; cf. also 
(e. g. a grand-admiral’s flagship and seven galleys) ' C. Garzoni, op. cit., iii. 1. p. 41 1 : non molto 
and to erect splendid buildings. The handsomely grande di persona, con barba tunga, castagna, di 
fitted kd^k of the Serai on the shore of the Golden bclla e grata presenza'). Sinan Pa^a was immensely 
Horn which bore his name and was not destroyed rich; his estate is fully described in H. F. v. Diez, 
till 1827 (cf. J. von Hammer, G. 0 . R., iv. 187 Denkwurdigkeiten von Asien, Berlin 1 81 1, part I, 
note d), owed its origin to him. He also took up p. loi sqq.-, cf. Pertsch, Turk. Hss. Berlin, p. 79: 
the old plan of connecting the Black Sea with MS. 39, fob 105a, also J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., 
the Gulf of Nicomedia by digging a canal from iv. 258 sq. A brother of Sinan Pasha was the 
the Sea of Sabandja [q. v.] to the Gulf of Nicomedia Beglerbeg Ayas Pasha (d. 975 = 1568) executed 
for which he hoped to utilise the skill of Sinan by order of SulaimSn the Great, who left two 
the architect [q. v.]. This great undertaking seems sonsMahmud Pasha (cf. iv. 314) 

to have fallen through as a result of the wars and Mustafa Pasha {ibid., iv. 380). On Ayas 
(cf. also Hadjdjl Khalifa, mihan-Nurna, p. 666 Pajha, not to be confused with the grand vizier of 
and the literature quoted under s.\bandja). On the same name, who also was an Albanian (from 
the nth Shawwal 999 (.August 2, 1591) Sinan Valona) cf. Sidjill-i ''othmani, i. 447. 

Paslja again fell from favour and was dismissed, Bibliography (in addition to works al- 

but by the 25th Rabi' II, tool (January 29, 1593) ready mentioned): the Ottoman historians most 

a rising of the Janissaries caused him to be sent of whom have been used by J. von Hammer, 

for to fill the grandvizerate for a third time. also Hadikat al-Wuzard‘, p. 35 sqq.\ Hadjdji 

Henceforth all his energies were concentrated on I^alifa, Fedhleke. i. 76 sq., followed word for 
winning military laurels in the west, especially word in Sidjill-i ^othmani, iii. 103 sq. — An 

m Hungary. In the spring of 1593, he therefore Arabic biography of Sinan Pasha is in the MS. 

assumed in person supreme command of the army ll'etzstein 409 (Ahlwardt, vii., N“. 8471) on 

m the Hungarian campaign, which he concluded fol. 1356. — On Sinan’s son, the Beglerbeg Meh- 

with the capture of numerous castles and strongholds. 1 med Pasha, cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., x. 527 

A month after the death of Murad III on the | below (Index s.v.) and VMz/niz/r, iv. 139; 

b'f Djumada II, 1003 (February t6, 1595I, he i he died in Djumada I, 1014 (September-October 

had again to surrender the imperial seal and go I 1605). .Among Sinan Pasha’s relatives was 

into exile at Malghara, only for a few months the grand vizier Ferhad Pasha, who again was 

however. On the 29th Shawwal 1003 (July 7, 1595) ' related to Pertew Pasha (cf. Marcantonio Domini 

he replaced his rival and relative Ferhad Pasha \ [1562] in Alberi, Relazioni, iii. 3, p. 188 at the 

and a few weeks later began a campaign against ; top: questo Pertaff passa gli anni yy ; e albanese 

Wallachia, which had rebelled. The rather inglorious e parente del magnifico Ferrat bassa, essendo 

course of this campaign and the loss of Gian, mai itato nella madre di sua moglie). 

which was ascribed to the inactivity of his son (Franz Baiunger) 

Mehmed Pasha, Beglerbeg of Rumelia (cl. the SIND, consists of the lower valley and 

documents mentioned in J. von Hammer, G.O.R., delta of the river Indus (Sindhu) from 
645 sq.), brought about his dismissal and | which the province takes its name, and lies between 

banishment to Malghara on the ifitb RabP I, i 20^35' and 28° 39' N. and 66” 40' and 7:° 10' E. 
1004 (November 19, 1595). But when his sue- The Aryans were settled on the Indus before 
cessor Lala Mehmed Pasha died on the third day 1000 B. c. and about 500 B. c. Darius Hystaspes 
after his appointment, the imperial seal was again j conquered the valley, but Persian rule in Sind had 
lor a fifth time entrusted to Sinan Pasha. He 1 passed away when Alexander the Great traversed 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 2S 
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the country in 325 b. c. After his departure it 
was included first in the Mauryan empire and 
then in that of the Bactrian Greeks. From the 
first century before, until the seventh centuiy after, 
Christ India was invaded by various hordes from 
Central Asia, of whom the Ephthaliies, or White 
Huns, settled in Sind and established the Rai 
dynasty, which was terminated by the usurpation 
of the Brahman minister Cac, whose son Dahir 
was reigning when Sind was invaded by the Arabs. 
In A. D. 711 Muhammad b. Kasim Sakifi, invaded 
the country, by the order of the Khalifa al-Walid, 
in order to avenge the maltreatment of some Mus- 
lim merchants who had failed to obtain redress, 
captured the seaport of Daihul, the town of Nerankot 
(the modern Haidarabad), and Rawar, where he 
defeated and slew Dahir, and finally took the 
capital, Aror or Alor, and, in 713, Multan, where 
much treasure fell into his hands. He had barely had 
time to organize his conquest when he w'as super- 
seded by Sulaiman, who succeeded al-Walid in 
715, and, as a protege of al-Hadjdjadj, whose 
cruelty had made many enemies, was put to death 
with torture at Wasit, on the Tigris. 

A succession of Muslim governors ruled Sind, 
leaving the administration chiefly in the hands of 


the Tarkhans, another short lived dynasty, became 
ruleis of Sind, and witnessed the sack of Thatha 
by the Portuguese in 1555, but in 1592 Akbar 
defeated Mirza ryani Beg Tarkhan, and annexed 
Sind, which was incorporated in the suba of Mul- 
tan. The province was a part of the empire, but 
owing to its remoteness local affairs remained 
much in native hands. The Daudputras were 
poweiful in Lower Sind in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and were succeeded by the Kalhoras, who 
in 1701 ousted them from Shikarpur and obtained 
from Awrangzlb a large grant of land. For the 
next forty years the Kalhoras increased their power, 
but in 1740 Nur Muhammad Kalhora incurred the 
displeasure of Xadir Shah, to whom that part of 
Sind lying to the west of the Indus had been 
ceded, and was compelled to surrender Shikaipur 
I and Sibi and to pay a heavy tribute. In 1754 
I Ahmad Shah Durrani (Abdali), to whom Smd had 
I passed on the death of Nadir Shah, drove Nur 
Muhammad to Djaisalmer, where he died, but his 
! son, Muhammad Murad Yar Khan, appeased the 
I Afghan and retained the kingdom. In 1768 his 
I brother and successor, Ghulam Shah, founded 
' Haidarabad on the site of Nerankot. The relations 
' of the Kalhoras with the English East India 


the natives, who enjoyed the free exercise of their j 
religion; but the hold of the khalifas on the pro- I 
vince gradually weakened, and in 871 was entirely | 
relaxed. Two Arab chiefs founded independent l 
states at Multan and Mansura, but when Mahmud ' 
of Ghazni led his raids into India, Abu ' 1 -Fath Da'ud, 
governor of Multan and Sind, still maintained 
the fiction of allegiance to the khalifa. His ad- 
herence to the Karmatian heresy cost him his 
throne, and MahmUd placed a governor of his own . 
in Multan. In 1053 the Sumras. a Kadjput tribe, 
cast off the yoke of Farrukhzad and established 
their authority in Lower Sind, but the upper 
province remained subject to the Ghaznawids and 
was conquered, with the rest of their dominions, 
by Mu'izzal-Din Muhammad b. Sam. His lieutenant, 
Nasir al-Din Kabaca, submitted to Kutb al-Din 
Aibak of Dihli, but was defeated by Shams al-Dln 
Iltuimish, whose authority he refused to recognize. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
troops of 'Ala^ al-Din Khaldji overthrew the 
Sumras and destroyed their capital, but in 1333 
the Sammas, a Radjput tribe converted to Islam, 
seized the reins of government, and set up a ruler 
of their own with the title of Djam, Muhammad 
b. Tu gh lak of Dihll died in March, 1351, on 
the banks of the Indus, while in pursuit of a 
rebel whom the Sammas had harboured, and Sind 
contended successfully with the imperial arms 
until the Sammas were reduced to obedience and 
and vassalage by Fiiuz, Muhammad’s successor. 
With the decline of the power of Dihli that of 
the Sammas revived, the greatest of their line 
being Djam Nanda, or Nizam al-Din, who reigned 
for forty-six years and died in 1 509, In 1 520 Sind j 
was invaded by Shah Beg Ar^un who, having ! 
been driven from Kandahar by Babur, succeeded 
in establishing himself in Sind. Djam Firuz, the 
last of the Sammas, was driven into Gudjarat, 
where he died. Humayun, expelled from Hindustan 
by Shir Shah, made two abortive attempts to con- 
quer Sind, during the second of which his son 
Akbar was born at Umarkot in 1542, but was 
compelled to flee into Persia. On the death of 
Shah Hasan, the last of the Arghuns, in 1554, 


Company, which in 1772 opened a factory at 
Thatha, were the reverse of friendly, and the 
factory was closed in 1775. Some years later Mir 
Bidjar, a chief of the Talpur tribe of the Baluii, 
rose in rebellion, and the Kalhora compromised 
the matter by appointing him minister, but he 
was assassinated in 1781 after defeating an Afghan 
army near Shikarpur, and his son ^Abd-AllSh Khan 
Talpur drove "^Abd al-NabI, the last of the Kal- 
horas, to Kalat. ^Abd al-Nabi regained his throne 
and put “^Abd Allah to death, but the latter’s 
kinsman, Mir Fath "All, defeated him and finally 
compelled him to take refuge in Djodhpur, where 
his descendants still hold distinguished rank. In 
1783 Fath ^Ali, the first of the TalpUr Mirs, 
established himself as RaTs of Sind. The history 
of the country under its new rulers is bewildering, 
owing to its partition among different members of 
the family — (i) the Haidarabad or ^ahdadpur 
branch, ruling in Central Sind, (2) the Mirpur or 
Manikani bianch, seated at Mirpur, and (3) 
SuhrabanI branch, ruling at Khairpur. 

The early relations of the English East India 
Company with the Mlrs of Sind were unsatisfactory, 
and difficulties in connection with the passage of 
British troops through the province on the out- 
break of the first Afghan war in 1838 led to the 
introduction of some degree of British control. The 
Mirs were now amenable, but their army rose 
against the British, and in 1843 was defeated by 
Sir Charles Napier at Miani. Mir ‘^Ali Murad, of 
the Suhrabani branch, remained faithful to the 
British, and was permitted to retain his principality 
of Khairpur, but the rest of Sind was annexed, 
and has since been a British province. Under the 
administration of Sir Bartle Frere it remained 
tranquil during the Mutiny of 1857, and the only 
British regiment in the province was set free for 
the suppression of the revolt elsewhere. 

Bibliography. Cacnama.^ MSS.; Muham- 
mad Ma'sum ^ah, Tcirikh-i Sind^ MSS. ; 
Kh.'^'adja Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbarl 
^aikh Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, Akbari (translated 

by Biochmann and Jarrett), both in the Biblio- 
theca Indica senes of the Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal; Muhammad Kasim Fiiishta, Gitlsjian-i 
Ibt ahimi^ Bombay lithographed edition of 1 832 ; 
R. F. Burton, Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley^ 
London 18515 do., Scinde Revisited^ London 
18775 Indus Valley Delta 

Country^ London 1894; H. G. Raverty, The 
Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries^ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Ixi., 1893; 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, xxii. 389, 
Oxfoid 1908. (T. W. Haig) 

SINDIBAD-NAMK (Syntipas), a widely 
known collection of stories, which since 
the time of Petis de la Croix has been much 
studied by folklorists. The general theme is as 
follows; A king entrusts the education of his son 
to the sage Sindibad. The prince is ordered by 
his tutor to keep silence for seven days; during 
this time he is calumniated by the favourite queen 
and the king is on the point of putting him to death. 
Seven viziers, by each telling one or two storres 
succeed in postponing his execution and on the 
eighth day the prince, who has recovered the 
use of his speech, is proved innocent. This cycle 
is also known as the history of the seven 
viziers. In another cycle (the history of the 
ten viziers, Bakhtiyar-ndma), ten viziers accuse 
a prince whom they wish to ruin in the eyes of 
the king and the prince defends himself by re- 
lating these stories. The Tutl-K ante studied by 
Pertsch is another similar collection. 

The book of Sindibad is referred to by Mas'udi 
(tenth cent.) alongside of The Thousand and One \ 
Nights-, at a later date it became incorporated in : 
the jooi Nights, but also retained an independent : 
existence. It is found in the Oriental literatures, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, Pehlevi, Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and it entered the mediaeval literatures 
of the West ; French, Latin, Italian, Catalan, 
Slavonic, Armenian and German versions are known. 
India has stories of the same genre and Benfey 
has attempted to derive the Syntipas from an 
Indian prototype Siddhapati, which we do not 
however possess ; its Indian descent has however 
not been rigorously established. It may be noted 
on the other hand that the moral of these stories 
and characteristic feature of the trial by silence 
would rather recall Pythagorean tradition. 

Bibliography. The editions of the Thousand 
and One Nights and the Cent et Vne Nuits, 
transl. by M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1911, 
a collection which contains an Arabic version | 
of the story of the Seven Viziers older than , 
the Persian versions that we possess; the Bi- \ 
bliographie des Ouvrages Arabes de Chauvin, : 
viii., Liege 1904; Clouston, The Book of Sin- 
dibad, Glasgow 1884; Rene Basset, Deux ma- \ 
nuscrits d''une version arabe inedite du rccueil \ 
des Sept Vizirs, J.A., Ser. x., t. li., 1903; do., 
Contes arabes, histoire des dix vizirs, transl., ! 
Paris 1883; Comparetti, Researches respecting 
the Book of Sindibad, London 1882; H. A. 
Keller, Le Roman des Tubingen 1S36. 

(B. Carra de Vaux) 

SINgJABI (SendjabI), a Kurd tribe in; 
the Persian province of Kirmanshah. 
In summer the Sindjabi pitch their tents in the , 
plain of Mahidasht and in the district of Dirvanru ; 
Ti move to the lands south of the ^ 

_ and (in Kurdish; Halawan from the older Hul- I 
wan, cf. sarpul), a left bank tributary of the , 
lyala which it joins near Khanikin. Here the ' 


pasturages of the Sindjabi stretch from Sarpul 
to the mountains of Agh-dagh, Baghce and Katar 
(south of Khanikin) and in the south stretch as 
far as Kala-naft. The delimitation of the Turco- 
Pensian frontier in 1913 left a part of those winter- 
quarters of the tribe on the Turkish side but the 
inconvenience of this division was officially re- 
cognised. On the left bank of the Alwand the 
Sindjabi occupy a narrow strip to the north and 
west of Kasr-t Shirin [q. v.] up to the present 
frontier between Persia and the ‘Irak; they have 
some ten villages there. 

The tribe consists of twelve clans (Calabi, 
Daliyan, Seimenewend, Surkhewend. Hakk-Nazar- 
khani, etc.). The number of families cannot be 
i over 2,500, of which not more than 500 are pure 
I Sindjabi; the remainder consists of incorporated 
I clans; Lurs (Arkawazi) Watkawend, Diaf Kurds 
I (Baraz) and Giiran (Tufangei). About 1,500 families 
of the Sindjabi agglomeration winter on the .-Mwand. 
According to Soane they speak Kurdi, i. e. the 
dialect which does not belong to the Kurmandji 
group. 

The chiefs of the Sindjabi have often acted as 
governors of the frontier district of Kasr-i Shirin. 
The tribe provided the government with a con- 
tingent of 200 irregular horsemen. 

The Sheref-ndme does not mention the Sindjabi. 
According to themselves they once lived in Bayat 
near Shiraz whence their chief Bakhtiyar IHian 
brought them into the province of Kirmanshah where 
they lived with the Guian for some time. This 
may explain their conversion to the religion of the 
Ahl-i Hak^ (cf. ‘alI-ilahI) although they often 
profess themselves outwardly “Twelver Shi‘is” 
{ifjinadasharl). Under Hasan l^an Calabi, sun of 
Bakhtiyar Khan, the Sindjabi formed themselves 
into a separate tribe. The son of Hasan Khan. 
Shir Khan Samsam al-Mamalik, became chief in 
1905 and died an octogenarian in 1915. His sons 
Kasim Khan. ‘Ali .^bkar Khan etc. played a certain 
part in the military operations of 1916 — 1918; 
being on the side of the Turks, they adopted a 
hostile attitude to the English and Russians. 

Bibliography. Cirikov, Puievoi journal, 
St. Petersburg 1875, passim', E. Soane, In 
Disguise to Mesopotamia and Kurdistan"^, 1926; 
A. Orlov, Putevyie dnevniki de igij in Materialy 
po Vostoka, ii., Petrograd 1915; H. Rabino, 
Kermanchah, R.M.M., March 1920 (an article 
with very full authorities). (V. Minorsry) 
SINDJAR, the name of the capital of a 
district in Diyar Rabfa [q. v.] (Balad Sindjar) 
and of the ranges running north of it (Djabal 
Sindjar). The town, which is identical with the 
ancient Singara is situated a very little east of 
43° East Long. (Greenwich) and in 36® 22' N. 
Lat. in a valley of the Tawk (now pronounced 
Tog) range which is south of and parallel to the 
Djabal Sindjar, through which the Nahr Tharthar 
enters the steppes on the south. On the alleged 
navigability of the river in the middle ages cf. 
Sarre-Herzield (/>hW.), i. 193 sq. As the walls show, 
the town was at one time much larger than now. 
It was bound to be prosperous from its favourable 
geographical situation and the fact that it lay on 
a fertile slope surrounded by desert. According to 
Ibn Hawkal it was partly irrigated artificially so 
that all kinds of fruits grew there. As a stage on 
one of the two great roads from Mosul to Beled 
(Balab Eski Mosul, see ESKi), to i^abur [q. v.] 
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and on to Ra's al-^A.in, Sindjar was able to carry 
on an extensive trade in its own products. Now 
the conditions are entirely changed. Sarre and 
Herzfeld point out especially that in contrast to 
what the geographers say, namely that date-palms 
were extensively cultivated in Sindjar, there is 
not a single palm-tree there now and the limit 
of fruit bearing by the date-palm lies much farther 
south. Sachau {Bibl.') however talks of fertile fields 
in the neighbourhood of the town. — The people 
of the Djabal Sindjar and of the town are Kuids, 
who belong to the sect of the Yazidis. The district 
was already Yazidi in the middle ages. 

Bibliography: The ancient history of 
Singara is outlined in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archao- 
logische Reise im Euphral- und Tigris-Gebiet^ 
191 1 sqq.^ i. 203. The statements of the mediaeval 
geographers are collected in Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ 1905, p- 98 
sq . ; all the necessary references to the sources 
are given there and in Sarre-Herzfeld, i. 204. 
For the history of the town under Islam what 
is said under s.a.rudj holds good. Al-Sam'ani, 
XX., 1912), f. %\ 2 a — gives a few 
bearers of the msba Smdjail Modern conditions 
in 2j2ihal and B. Sandjar are fully described by 
E, Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien^ 
1883, p. 322 ssq. and there are a number of 
notes in M. v, Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer 
zum Persichen Golp\ 1S99 (Index s. v. Beled 
[does not distinguish the different places of this 
name] and Cebel Singar), The above account 
is mainly based on the full description of the 
mountains, town and monuments (with sources 
and bibliography) in Sarre-Herzfeld, index s. v. 
Djabal Sindjar, Nahr Tharthar and Sindjar (in 
the quotations from vol. n/i. 355, 7) where 
further references are given. — Maps in the 
works just mentioned. General view of the town 
in Sarre-Herzfeld, iii,, plate Ixxxiv. — On the 
Yazidls of Sindjar cf Pognon, Sur Us 
Yezides du Sindgar, R. 0 . C., x., 1915/1917, 
part 3 (reference by Strothmann in Jsl., xiii., 
* 923 i P- 370 j Pauly-Wissowa, KeaUnz.^ s. v. 
Singara and S/vvafxz?. (M. Plessner) 

SINF (a.), pi. asndf\ — synonyms hirfa\ kar^ 
pi. harat; hanta in Morocco. 

Historical. The organisation of labour and 
the grouping of workers into corporations in 
Muslim cities dates from the ninth century of our 
era and is closely connected with a movement 
half religious and half social, socialistic in origin, 
that of the Karmatians [q. v.]. At this period, 
industrial development and the growth of urban 
populations produced serious crises under the 
"^Abbasid Caliphs. The servile war of the Zindj 
[q. V.] at Basra, riots in Baghdad in the first 
thirty years of the tenth century and lastly the 
anti-Arab nationalist (Shu^Ublya, q. v.) reaction in 
the provinces. 

The custom, Karmatian in origin, of organising 
into gilds attained its zenith in the Muslim coun- 
tries subjected to the new' state which arose as a 
result of the propaganda of the Karmatians, 
namely the Fatimid caliphate of Cairo (tenth- 
eleventh century). Then, in 1171, the reconquest 
of Egypt for Sunni orthodoxy affected it seriously. 
The gilds were subjected to strict police control 
and gradually lost all their privileges. Their or- 
ganisation survived in very humble forms especially 
in the Ottoman empire, in the Pandjab, in Persia 


and in Turkestan, down to the last years of the 
%i\^^ century (Kudsi described those of Damascus 
in 1S83). 

Since 1917 the ancient Muslim gilds have tended 
to become nakdbdt or syndicates for the new' 
professions, dependent on the Third International 
(Moscow). This change was noticed in Java in 
1920, then in Bul^ara, at Teheran, in Egypt and 
finally in Tunis since 1924. 

Organisation. The earliest sketch of the 
organisation of the Muslim gild is found — un- 
fortunately in too concise form — in the eighth 
of the RasZiH IkJnvdn aUSafa (eleventh century) 
mixed w’ith Hellenistic conceptions which suggest 
that they are Byzantine survivals. 

From the xv^l^ century we have (in manu- 
scripts) a series of catechisms of initiation into the 
gild, called kutub al-futiiwwa (q. v. ; in Turkish 
futu'W'wet-ndme \ in Persian kashname'). They en- 
able us to construct the hierarchy of the grades — 
naklb (syn. /Jr, ^arif^ amifi). They describe the 
ceremony of initiation {shadd\ q. v.); but they 
do not give any details regarding the regular 
working of the gild tribunal and the degree of 
its competence. \Ve can only gather these details 
from historical and legal texts and from the narratives 
of travellers like Ibn Djubair and Ibn Battuta. 

The master-craftsman is called mu^allitn^ his 
journeyman Mallfa, the apprentice mutdalhm^ 
the labourer sani^. The members of each gild are 
pledged to guard the seciets of manufacture and 
to supply good work at a fair price; the whole 
body of iradiiional customs of the gild, orally 
transmitted, is called dusiiir, a word which has 
become well-known since 1908 with the meaning 
“political constitution” and has been in use among 
the artisans from a remote period. 

Since the ninth century the following have been 
organised into gilds, the islamised clients {rfui' 
wait), enfranchised and converted, but not the 
Arab conquerors nor their mercenaries, nor tbeir 
slaves. Alongside of the clients there have been 
constituted under their aegis, certain Jewish and 
Christian corpoiations, since it is to them 
alone that Muslim states permit trading in and 
working in precious metals and drugs. 

Since, for ten centuries, there has been no 
revolution in the technical processes employed by 
the Muslim artisans, the study of the distribution 
of the different gilds in the Muslim cities, Fez or 
Baghdad, Damascus or Cairo, shows that as a 
general principle there was a fixed topographical 
distribution of the trade gilds in any particulai 
Muslim city. The principal fixed points w'ere the 
offices of the money-changers beside the mint, the 
public market and the tribunal of the muhtasib'. 
the kaisariya [q.v.] at once general shops and the 
piece-goods exchange; the thread market; lastly 
the university, organised into a corporation from 
its origin (Karmatian propaganda). We know of 
other centres, economic in origin, the specialised 
markets for the sale of goods brought to the tow'n 
from the country or from abroad — the gieat 
caravanserais {khan, okala, etc.). 

A certain number of conditions, specifically 
Muslim in origin, affect labour in practice, the 
distribution of tools and the recruiting of labouiers. 
Firstly there is the institution of hubus or awkdf-, 
inalienable public property such as irrigation, 
canals, mills, baths, gardens, bridges, drains; the 
administration of the hubus also affects the gilds, 
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through the shops, nearly all the fixtures of nhich I 
are hubus. Then there is the institution of the ‘ 
hisba or control of the markets entrusted to a 
mubtasib. This institution, purely canonical in the 
early centuries, and fallen into disuse in the tenth ' 
to twelfth centuries in the great period of liberty j 
for the gilds, was revived by the state from the ' 
twelfth century as a police office with the object , 
of keeping a close watch on the gilds, which | 
were suspected, especially in Egypt, Syria and 
Turkey, of Karmatian and revolutionary sympathies. \ 
The manuals for the hisba by Nibrawt and others 
show this ; in Morocco, for example, the nnihtasib \ 
ultimately established a compulsory weekly court, 
when, according to Muslim law, he ought on the 
contrary to have prohibited the gilds from fixing 
compulsory rates (fa/ir) for provisions. 

There arose a whole collection of moral pro- ' 
blems in connection with the gilds. Muslim literature ' 
is rich in documents referring to the gilds of char- 
latans, forgers, immoral and criminal associations, [ 
and the theologians and jurists have handed down ^ 
to us collections of cases of conscience and mental 
reservations {hiyal), the importance of which has 
recently been shown by Schacht. 

Bibliography. There is a general biblio- I 
graphy of the history of labour in the Muslim I 
world in ch. 3 of vol. Iviii. of the R. M. M. \ 
and a summary chronology in vol. liii., p. 19-21. : 

The connections with the Third International j 
have been exposed in the same Rrvue, vol. li., | 
lii. and Iviii, ' 

Additional reference will be found in the : 
Bibliography to the article shadd. 

(l.ouis Massignon) 

SINGAPORE (from the Sanskrit Stmhapura, 
“the lion city”) is the name of an island^ 
and a city thereon, situated in 1° 17' N., 103° ; 
50' E. (Gr.), at the southern end of the Malay 1 
Peninsula, from which it is separated by a narrow ; 
strait recently bridged by a causeway which carries , 
the line of railway running to Bangkok. In the ■ 
Middle Ages Singapore was a poit of call for j 
the trade between India and China, and its native 
name TSmasek is recorded in Chinese, Javanese 
and Malay sources. Originally part of the South 
Sumatran empire of &tX Vidjaya (Palemhang), it 
enjoyed a brief period of practical independence 
(from ciri'a 1250?). In the early part of the I4‘t' 
century it was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Siamese. It is claimed in the Javanese poem A'«- 
gorakreiagama (1365) under the name of Tumasik 
as a vassal of the Javanese empire of Madjapahit, 
and was destroyed by the Javanese circa 1377. 
After that event it was superseded by Malacca, 
and dwindled into a comparatively unimportant j 
place, though still occasionally visited by passing I 
ships for wood, water and other provisions, and : 
having a shakbandar (port officer) under the , 
Muslim Sultans of Malacca (down to 15^^) I 
subsequently under their successors, the Sultans | 
of Johor. On February 6, 1819 a British settle- | 
ment was founded at Singapore by Sir Thomas ' 
Stamford Raffles on behalf of the East India : 
Company, It was on the site of the old medieval ; 
port town and included only a small part of the 
island; but by a treaty made in 1824 the whole 
island with its adjacent islets was ceded to Great 
Britain in full sovereignty. 

At the time of the British occupation the in- . 
habitants numbered only a few hundred, partly ; 


Muslims (Malays) and partly wandering sea gypsies 
(Orang I.aut) living mainly in their boats. The 
growth of the town was rapid. The trade is 
mainly in the hands of European and Chinese 
merchants, though other races, such as Indians 
and Arabs, also share in it. Three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are Chinese. In 1921 the population 
within municipal limits was 350,355, that of the 
island generally 418,358. Of this last number 
about 64,000 to 65,000 were Muslims, the bulk, 
viz. 53 , 595 , being classed as Malays (though this 
latter figure included only 33,184 real Malays, 
•3,328 Javanese, 6,582 Boyanese, 1,142 Bugis 
and 349 Banjarese, and a few others). The re- 
maining Muslims comprised some 9,000 Indians 
and about 1,200 .\rabs. The great majority are 
Sunnis of the school of ShafiT. Being in touch 
with the Muslims of .Arabia and India on the 
one hand and with those of the Malay Peninsula 
and the Dutch East Indies on the other, Singapore, 
though mainly non-Muslim in population, is an 
important link in the chain of Muslim propaganda 
and in the pilgrim traffic to Mecca. 

Bibliography-. VV. Makepeace, G. E. 
Brooke and R. St. J. Braddell, One Hundred 
Years of Singapore, London 1921 ; C, B. Buckley, 
An Anecdotal History of Old Times in Singa- 
pore, Singapore 1902; L. Mills, British Malaya 
1824 — i86j (= Journal of the Malayan Branch, 
R. A. S., 1925, vol. iii., part ii,, p. 49 st/., Sin- 
gapore 1925); R. O. Winstedt. Malaya, p. 
143 sg., London 1923; R. J. Wilkinson, A 
History of the Peninsular Malays, p. 78 sq., 
Singapore 1923 ; F. A. Swettenham, British 
Malaya, p. 62 sq., London 1907; T. J. New'bold, 
Political and Statistical Account of the British 
Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, London 
1839, i. 266— 39S. (C. O. Blagden) 

SIN-I KALAN (liteially Great China), 
.Arabic and Persian name (the Arabic sin is of 
course for the Persian cin) for the seaport of 
Canton in the Mongol period; it is known 
especially from the travels of Ibn Battuta [q. v.] 
(ed. Defremery and Sanguinelti, iv. 271 sq.) but 
is used by other Muslim (Rashid al-Din, Wassaf) 
and also by Western writers (Odoric de Pordenone, 
Marignolli, also in the Cartu Catalana; cf. the 
quotations in Yule, Cathay and the If'^ay Thither, 
London 1866, p. 105, and Rashid al-Uln, Djami'' 
al-Ta-a-drikh, ed. Blochet, 1911, p. 493 )’ For Sln-i 
Kalan Ibn Battuta also has Sm al-Sln; this latter 
name is according to Yule, taken from Idrisl [q.v.] 
who describes in the extreme east of the Chinese 
empire a large trading town under the name 
Siniya al-Sin (Geographic d'Edrisi, transl. .A. Jaubert, 
Paris 1836 — 1840, i. 193 sq.). (W. Barthold) 

SiNUB, a town and seaport on the 
north coast of Asia Minor between the 
mouths of the Sakariya [q. v.j and the Mz!! 
Irmak [q. v.] and about equidistant from the 
ports of Samsun and Ineboli, 75 miles N. E. of 
Kastamiini [q v.]. It is the celebrated Sivwxif of 
the ancients and has retained this name. Muham- 
madan authors know it by the name of Sanub 
(.Abu ‘I-Fida’, p. 392 and Ibn Fadl Allah al-'L'marl, 
Masdlit al-Absdr, N.E., xiii. 361), .Sanub (Ibn 
Battuta, ii. 348), Sinab (Anon. Giese, p._ 34 ; 
Uriidj Beg, ed. Babinger, p. 73), .Sinub ('.Ashlk 
Pa.sha Zade, and, following him, all the Turkish 
historians and other writers). The town lies on 
an isthmus running N.E. from the mainland to 
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which it joins the peninsula of Bor Tepe Adasl. 
This position gives the town two harbours but 
only that on the south, the safer of the tno, has 
remained in use since ancient times. The strip of 
coast behind STnub is bounded by the great range, 
which borders the Central Anatolian plateau, and 
is particularly difficult to cross directly south 
of the town. 

The history of Sinope goes back to a remote 
period. It was already an important port for trade 
with caravans from Mesopotamia and Cilicia, before 
it became a Greek colony of Milesians, in the 
eighth century B. c. Herodotus, Xenophon and 
Strabo describe it, but in the time of the latter 
it was no longer the great terminal port for con- 
tinental trade (cf. Ramsay, Historical Topography 
of Asia Minor, London 1890, p. 27). The town 
however retained its importance; in the second 
century B. c., it was the capital of Mithridates of 
Pontus and after its capture by Lucullus in 70 
B. c., it knew several centuries of pro.sperity as a 
Roman colony under the name of Colonia Julia 
Felix. When, under the Byzantine empire, the 
interior of Asia Minor gradually lost its Hellenism, 
Sinope remained a commercial city of the first 
rank. The invasion of Asia Minor by the Saracens 
in 832 had as one result that Theophobos, com- 
mander of the “Persian” auxiliary troops of the 
emperor, was proclaimed king of Sinope for a 
buef period; this episode is related by the By- 
zantine sources, Symeon Magister and Theophanes 
Continuatus. 

As the conquest of Asia Minor by the Saldjuks 
was confined for the first century to the interior 
of the peninsula, Sinope remained Byzantine, but 
also served as a port for the merchants of the 
Saidjuk empire, who embarked there for the 
Crimea (Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant, 
i. 298). At the beginning of the xiiith century 
the town passed into the hands of the empire 
of the Coinnenoi of Trebizond. The Saidjuk Sultan 
‘Izz al-Dtn Kaikubadh took the town from them. 
Ibn BibI, who gives a detailed account of its 
capture {^Recueil des historiens des Seldjoucides, ed. 
Houtsma, iv. 54 sqql) gives as the date of the 
capture the 26th Djumada II, 61 1, corresponding 
to the Nov. 2, 1214 (this day was a Sunday while 
Ibn Bibi talks of a Saturday). The Saidjuk Sultan 
had taken advantage of the discord between the 
two Greek empires, but the immediate pretext 
for attacking the town was the raids which the 
lord of Sinope (in Ibn Bibi and Barhebraeus, 
Chronicon, ed. Bedjan, p. 429, called Kir Aleks, 
i. e. Kyr Alexis Comnenos, cf. Fallmerayer, Gesch. 
des Kaisertums Trapezunt, Munich 1827, p. 94) 
had made into Turkish teiritory. Abu T-Fida’ 
seems also to allude to this conquest ( Tcdrlkh, 
Constantinople 1286, iii. 122 under 61 1 A. H., cf. 
Fallmerayer, op. cit., p. g6); in any case Bar- 
hebraeus is wrong in saying that Alexis was 
killed by the Saldjuks. The Byzantine historians 
do not mention the taking of Sinope. 

The town was given a Saidjuk garrison and 
the church turned into a mosque. Some time 
afterwards, the town was given as a hereditary 
fief to the celebrated vizier MuTn al-Din Sulaiman 
Perwane, who built a fine mosque there which 
is descrined by Ibn Battuta. It w.is about the 
same time that William of Rubruck passed through 
the town, which he calls Sinopolis, on his way 
to Russia. According to Munedjdjim Bash! (iii. 31) 


Perwane was succeeded at Sinub by his son Mu'm 
al-Din Muhammad (676 — 696) then by his other 
son .Muhadhdhib al-Din Mas'ud, on whose death 
in 700 A. H. his lands passed to the lords of 
Kastamuni. But another authority ('.-Mi, Kunh al- 
Akhbar, v. 22, quoting Ruhl) says that after the 
deposition of the Sultan 'Ala al-Din (in 1307) 
Ghazan Khan granted all the lands in the north 
and northwest of Asia Minor to Ghazi Celebi, son 
of the Saidjuk Sultan Mas'ud. This Ghazi Celebi 
is well known in history especially for his bravery 
in his acts of piracy (for example he dived under 
the water to destroy the keels of enemy vessels) 
which he committed against the Genoese and the 
Greeks of Trebizond, whose ally he had sometimes 
been. Ibn Battuta (loc. cit.) and probably Abu 
T-Fida' (^Tak-i'im al-Buldan, ed. Reinaud and de 
Slane, p. 393) however make Ghazi telebi a 
descendant of Perwane. After his death, Sinub 
was taken by Shudja' al-Din Sulaiman Pasha, loid 
of Kastamuni (cf. Isfendiyar Oghlu) ; it was shortly 
after this event that Ibn Battuta visited the town 
(c. 1340). During the xiii'h century, the town 
retained its importance as a commercial port, 
connected with the interior by a road to Iznik 
and Brusa (Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz, 
i. 196). Trade was mainly in the hands of the 
Genoese, who probably had a consulate there since 
1351; there was also a Genoese colony (Heyd, 
op. cit., i. 550). Sinub was the last refuge of the 
Isfendiyar O^lii, when the Ottoman Sultan Baya- 
zid I had attacked them and in the end they 
abandoned the town to him in 797 (1394 — J 395 )i 
according to the old Ottoman chroniclers ("Ashtlf 
Pasha Zsde, p. 72; Anon. Giese, p. 34 )' After 
the restoration of this dynasty by Timur in 
805 A. H. Sinub again passed under their rule; it 
was the seaport by which the rebels against the 
Ottomans, like Shaikh Badr al-Din (cf. Babinger, 
in Isl., xi. 60) were able to escape under the 
protection of the Isfendiyar Oghlu. It was however 
only in the year 1458 that Muhammad II definitely 
incorpoiated the town in his territory by a treaty 
with the Isfendiyar Oghlu Isma'il Beg, who re- 
ceived in exchange fiefs in Rum Hi. This event 
is recorded by all the Turkish historians and by 
the Byzantine Ducas and Chalcondylas; the latter 
mention the formidable defences, that had been 
erected in the town. 

Under Ottoman rule the town never again be- 
came a seaport of importance. In 1614, it sunerea 
from an invasion of the Don Cossacks (Na'ima, 
i. 298), which resulted in energetic measures of 
defence being taken. Ewliya Celebi tii. 73 ) 
that it was forbidden to the commandant to go 
more than a cannon-shot from the citadel ant 
that the attacks of the Cossacks stopped in the 
reign of Murad IV. The only serious event since 
that date was the naval battle fought on Nov. 30, 
1853 between the Russians and a Turkish fleet 
in the roadstead of Sinub; the Turks were coni- 
pletely defeated and the town was partly destioye 
by the bombardment. This event was one of the 
immediate causes of the Crimean war (von Ro-’Cn, 
Geschichte der Turkei, Leipzig 1867, ii. 194 )- 

Under the administrative reforms in the furkis 
Empire, Sinub became the capital of a sandja 
and of a merkez kadd in the sandjak, in < e 
wilayet of Kastamuni ; the other kadd of t e 
san^ak are Boyabad and Istefan. Cuinet gi'es 
the population of the town as 9,749 whom 
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5,041 are Muslims. From the description the town logics while showing technical 

has barely changed in the last few centuries. The skill lack originality and taste. Sipihr’s history, 
citadel is in the west part of the town and is with the pretentious title of al-TawTirtkh 

surrounded by enormous walls of the Byzantine (“Effacement of the Chronicles”) according to the 
period; seen from the peninsula of Boz Tepe, the Indian catalogues, consists of fourteen volumes of 
citadel looks like the bridge of a ship, according i which the last stops at the period of the fifth 
to Ewliya. Cuinet mentions other remains of older Shi^I Imam Muhammad Bakir (d. 113 = 731). Its 
edifices. The quarters inhabited by the Greek style is evidently appreciated in India where ex- 
Christians were outside the walls of the town, on tracts from it have been published, as texts for 
the Boz Tepe side. It was this part that suffered examinations in Persian, but the present-day Persians 
most in the bombardment of 1853. Among the . criticise it severely and say it is full of inaccuracies 
mosques Ewliya gives pride of place to the ! and anachronisms. Of more importance is volume 
Sultan "^Ala al-Din I^amPi; he gives a detailed | v. (?) which, anticipating the full scope of the 

description of the minbar which was a marvel of | work contains the official history of the Kadjar 

art built of marble. According to Hadjdji Khalifa, ' [q. v.] dynasty. It consists of three parts coming 

Sulaiman I wanted to transport the minbar to ' down to 1267 (1851) with a later supplement 

Constantinople for the Sulaimaniya Mosque but ' dealing with events down to 1273 (1857). This 
when they attempted to move it, it cracked so ! chronicle has been much used by the historians 
that the Sultan abandoned his plan. The town of the Babi movement [q. v.], Gobineau, Kazembek 
has many other old mosques and turbes (including | and Browne. The latter pays a tribute to Sipihr’s 
that of Saiyid Ibrahim Ballal and that of Sultan ' candour and accuracy (“scarcely surpassed by the 
Khatun), the study of which will throw much ' wittv and sarcastic de Gobineau”) with which he 
light on the history of the town. The industry ' depicts on the one hand the faults of certain re- 
fer which Sinub is more particularly noted is that presentative Persian officials and on the other the 
of goldsmiths’ work (especially filigree work). The courage and heroism of the adepts of the sect, 
yards of Sinub used to build the large Turkish Bibliography'. Barahin al-^AdJam fl Ka- 

\\arships of wood from the mountains to the! u'anin al-Mihijam^ 8®, 165 p., Tihran 1272; 

south. Towards the end of the xix^ century, the Aasil^ al-Tawarl^, vol. i., parts i and 2, folio, 

traffic at the port of Sinub was less important \ Tihran 1285; the A/ir^al al-Biildan of Sani^ al- 
than that of Samsun and Ineboli. An attempt to | Dawla. iii. 98, among the events of the year 
revive the trade of the town has been made by ■ 1287 annoiioced the printing of volume v. of 

building a road for vehicular traffic from Sinub Nasikh al~Tai»jarikh'y all 14 volumes \vere to be 

to Ama.sia, but it is only finished as far as Boyabad. published in Tihran. Vol. ii., part 6 (martyrdom 

Bibliography', W. Th, Streuber, Sinope,, of Husain), appeared at Bombay 1309, folio 

ein historisch-antiquarischer UmrisSy Basle 1855* 24 — !ntik)idbat-i P/asi^ al-TawarJkh,]^dhort 

Ewliya Celebi, Siyahalname, Constantinople, ii., 1904, 200 p. ; Gobineau, Trois ans en Asie,, 

p. 73; Hadjdji IGialifa, mihan-nttma, Constanti- Paris 1859. p. 454 ) 4^1 — 462; do., Les religions 

nopleii40, p. 649; C. Ritter, Erdkundey 'QtxWn et les philosophies^ Paris 1866, p. 157; RidS- 

1858, xviii., p. n^sqq.; Sami, KarnTts al-A'lamy Kuli Khan. Madjma^ al-Fnsahlf ^ Tihran I 295 » ii- 

iv. 2787; V. Cuinet, La Tnrqnic FAsie^ iv. 156 — 181; E. G. Browne, // Travelled s Narra- 

440, 562, 575 ; Le Strange, The Lands of the tirey Cambridge 1891, ii. 173 — 184; do., A 

Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905. p. 144, 157; History of Fers. Liter, in Modern Times, Cam* 

Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, London bridge 1924, p. 326,344,413; Rieu, Supplement 

1842, i. 307 — 313; H. von MoltUe, Briefc to the Catalogue of the Pers. MSS., 

uber Zustande und Begebenheiten in der Turkei, p. 89; E. Blochet, Catalogue des Manusents 

Berlin 1893, p. 208. (J. H. Kramers) Fersans, Paris 1905, ii. 255 — 256; E. Edwards, 

SIPAH,SIPAHT,SIPAHSALAR. [See SEPOY]. A Catalogue of the Persian Printed Books, 

SIPIHR, “celestial sphere”, nom de plume in the B.M., London 1922, p. 

{takhallus) of the Persian historian and _ . . 

man of letters, Mirza Muhammad Taki of Kashan, SIRA (a.), the traditional biography 
After a studious youth spent in his native town j of Muhammad. The word seems to be used 
he settled definitely in Tihian, where he found a \ for the first time as the name of a separate branch 
patron in the poet-laureate {malik al-shiLaicd') of j of study in the title of Ibn Hi^am s woik (ed. 
Path 'All i^an. On his accession (1250=1834)! Wustenfeld, p. 3 ) ^: 

Muhammad Shah appointed him his private pane- I llah^ but there is other testimony to its use to 
gyrist {maddah-i khasja) and secretary and ac- : mean biography of Muhammad ; it ^is already found 
couDtant in the treasury {tniin.dil 'iva-mustaufi-i \ in this sense in al-Wakidi (Ibn Sad, Tabakaf, Ufi. 
dJwan). The same Shah entrusted him with the 18, man raioa 'Lslra) and in his pupil Ibn SaM 
composition of a universal history. Nasir al-Din ' (ibid., iil/ii. 152; hattla^ a lami* bi l-sirat^ iva 
5 hah also encouraged him in this enterprise and 'l-maghazi min ghairihini). Besides, the word sira 
in 1272 (1S53) conferred on him the title of I at this time had already the sense of^ biography 
Lisan al-Mulk (“Tongue of the State”). Sipihr . in general; it is known^that a A/w wa- 

died about 1296 (1878). Gobineau who had known Banl Lniaiya by Awana al-Kalbl (d. 147 or 158 
him, speaks of his “gravite docte et administrative" j A. h) or by Mindjab b. al-Harith (al-TamimI, 
in contrast to the “fagons legeres et riantes” ot d. 231) existed (Pihrist, p. 91, is). 
his colleague Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat. 1 The meaning of “biography” comes in ^ its turn 

The book entitled Barahin al-^Adgam finished , from that of “conduct", “manner of living , which 
hy Sipihr in 1251 deals with Persian prosody; it ’ the word sira has and which is a natural develop- 
is illustrated by examples from the Persian classical , ment from the root s-y-r to “betake oneself , to 
poets. The Dlwan of Siphir does not seem to i “travel” (sira is found in the Kur'an, xx. 22) in 
have been published; his verses quoted in antho- the meaning of “manner of being , “form . It 
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seems that at first the plural form, si^’ar, was 
used by preference in connection with the biography 
of the Prophet, having been probably applied to 
the narratives of the life of Muhammad in the stjle 
of the sivar al-muluk of Pehlevi origin, with which 
the Arabs were acquainted at the rbe of Islam 
(cf. Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser it. Araber^ p. xiv.- 
xviii.). This term siyar^ in the majoiity of references 
which we possess to the early productions of 
Arab literature relating to the biography of Mu- 
hammad, is constantly found associated with the 
term rnagkazi “military expeditions’’ (cfi A. Fischer, 
in Noldeke-Schwally., Gisch. d. Qorans, ii. 221) 
and the association of these two words helps to 
enlighten us as to the composite origin of the 

I. 

The Origin and Character of the Sira. 

The idea of piecing together into a consecutive 
and organic narrative the story of the life of the 
Prophet from his birth to his death was neither 
an eaily nor a spontaneous one in the community 
of Islam. If it is natural that the deeds and sayings 
of the founder of the new faith should have at 
once attracted the interest of and have recommended 
themselves to the memory of his couiempoiaries 
and still more to the believers of the second 
generation, it is none the less true that the character 
of this interest was anything but hisioricafi in the 
sense in which we understand the word. It was 
rather concerned, on the one hand with fixing the 
regular practice of worship and religious law ac- 
cording to the teaching and example of the Prophet 
and on the other with celebrating, after the fashion 
of pre-Islamic Arabia, the warlike exploits of the 
Muslims under the conduct of their chief, who 
was regarded by the majority of his followers as 
an amir, whose wisdom and braveiy, favoured by ; 
divine assistance, had gained him the most dazzling | 
successes but who did not differ markedly in ; 
character from the amirs of the Djahiliya. It was ■ 
the former of these two motives which, as we ; 
know, gave the stimulus to the process of formation j 
of the sunna, under the typical form of the nar- : 
rative hadith (ii. 200 — 206), which, although pre- 
sented as a collection of biographical data, in ; 
reality is quite different in aim and character. The 
second motif, in its turn, has given rise to an 1 
abundant crop of stories relating to the Medinese 
period in the career of Muhammad, completely ' 
filled with military exploits. These narratives are 
simply the continuation or development of the ; 
literature of the aiyani al-^Arab (i. 230 — 231), the i 
characteristic features of which had already become i 
fixed at a period antecedent to Islam; they have 
in common with the latter the naive freshness of 
style, the tendency to break up the narrative into 
a number of episodes only very slightly connected 
with one another, and the abundance of poetical 
quotations (cf. J. Horovitz in Islamica^ ii., 1926, 
p. 308 — 312), which often must have actually formed 
the kernel around which the prose story later 
established itself. One cannot deny to this kind 
of production a historiographical character, but 
one must remember that we are not here dealing with 
history placed in a chronological framework nor 


found alongside of an inaccurate and distorted 
description of another, and in which, in particular, 
the linking up of incidents and a synthetic survey 
of the course of events are completely lacking. 

Of quite another kind are the origins of the 
biography of the Prophet properly so called. The 
latter owes its origin to the transformation under- 
gone by the personality of Muhammad in the 
religious consciousness of Islam and to the decisive 
influence which certain heterogeneous elements 
have exercised on this transformation. It was above 
all contact with Judaism and Christianity and the 
desire to set up in successful contrast to the 
figures of the founders of these two religions, 
that of the founder of Islam which encouraged 
the development of the legend with which the 
person of Muhammad has been surrounded and 
which has completely tiansformed and altered the 
nature of his character from his childhood (or 
even before his birth) to his death. The Prophet, 
who had so definitely declared during his moital 
career, that he only considered himself a man 
like others ultimately came to represent the 
visible manifestation of divine perfections: his life, 
becoming a kind of copy of those of Moses and 
of Christ, was given the stamp of the supernatural 
in its smallest details (cf. the fundamental work 
of T. Andrse, Die Person Miihammeds in Lehre 
nnd Glaube seiner Gemeinde^ Stockholm 1918 [Ar- 
chives d'' Etudes Orientales^ xvi.], especially ch. i.). 

How are we to conceive the elaboration of this 
j process, which appears completed in its main lines 
I barely a century after the death of Muhammad? 

1 Does the actual nai rative, which is its result, 

' contain alongside of elements the fictitious and 
fabulous character of which cannot be doubted, 
statements which are based on a tradition more 
worthy of credence, in which the tendencies, 
corruptions and the panegyristic amplifications 
may perhaps contain a kernel of historical fact ? 
Here we have a problem of historical criticism 
which, first raised by the great European students 
of Islam in the second half of the last century, 
is still far from a definite solution, and one which, 
besides, belongs rather to the study of the per- 
sonality of Muhammad and of the origins of Islam, 
than to that of the origins and editing in literary 
form of the Sira which forms the subject of this 
article. It will be sufficient to recall here that the 
influence of Jewish and Christian tradition (either 
in the form of imitations of stories from the Old 
and New Testament or in that of borrowings 
from the midrash and ha^gada on the one hand, 
and the apocryphal gospels and Christian hagio- 
graphy on the other) was long ago suspected by 
Sprenger, and that Noldeke [Z.D.M.G.^ 1898, lii* 
16 — 33) was the first to point out, by analysing 
the stories of the conversion of the first believers, 
that very often the Sira, far from reflecting an 
authentic tradition only represents an anticipation, 
presented with a show of a historical documenta- 
tion, of a state of affairs much later than the 
t events related. The history of the beginnings of 
. Islam was adapted and idealised for the greater 
I glory of the families and individuals who played 
J the leading parts in the history of the Arab em- 
I pire It was however Goldziher’s brilliant essay 


arranged on any definite plan. We have rather to ‘ on the character of the narrative haditji (^Muh- 
deal with a series of “war memoirs” in which the | Stud., ii.) that marked a decisive turning-point 


faithful repioduction (although often subjective) ; in the ciitical study of the Sira. It was recognised 
and the realistic description of one episode are 1 that the Sira in the literary form, in which it 
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has come down to us is simply a collection of 
narrative hadiths which do not differ substantially 
in their mode of formation from the more strictly 
doctrinal hadiths. In the one case as in the 
other, the isndd gives no guarantee of authenticity 
in its remoter links. In the one as in the other, 
the text contains a formulation of doctrine or a 
polemical point rather than a historical statement 
(cf. Caetani, Annali delV hldrn^ i. 28 — 58). 
The analysis of the literary processes that formed 
the Stra has been carried to its extreme by Pere 
H. Lammens in a series of articles in which the 
learned Jesuit has set out to prove that the whole 
structure of Muslim tradition regarding the life 
of the Prophet, at least for the phase preceding 
the Hidjra, is quite without foundation. Every 
incident related by the Sira, each alleged historical 
detail is only the result of a subjective exegesis 
of a verse of the Kurban, out of which the Medina 
school (where religious zeal for the memory of 
the Prophet was maintained with the greatest 
vigour) deduced by a process of “pious fraud” 
with the use of all sorts of learned combinations 
and foreign elements, the course which the life of 
Muhammad “must have taken” without the exist- 
ence of any support in historical tradition for the 
reality of the incidents related. The Sira would 
thus be in substance only a great “Kur'anic mi- 
drash”, completely fabricated with the object of 
glorifying the Prophet and sustaining this or that 
other religious or political thesis. The radicalism 
of Caetani and of Lammens, which extends even 
to the apparently most insignificant details of the 
life of Muhammad, including his name and parent- 
age, has seemed extreme to many scholars (cf. 
de Goeje, in Centenario Aman\ Palermo 1910,: 
i. 151 — 158; Noldeke, in W.Z,K,M.^ ^906, xxi. ' 
297 — 312; Isl.^ 19131 iv. 205 — 212; 1914, V. 
160 — 170; Becker, in /j/., 1913, iv. 263 — 269= ; 
Islamstiidien^ Leipzig 1924, i 520 — 527; apopular | 
account of the question in my Storia e rcligiom 
nelP Orienti stjmtico^ Rome 1924, p. in — 137); ' 
nevertheless, if they have not succeeded in de- 
finitely triumphing over the views of those who ' 
think that even in that part of the Sira which 
relates to the life of Muhammad before the Hidjra , 
a certain number of statements retain a historical | 
value, the cardinal principle which has guided 1 
them has proved extremely fertile. Detailed in- | 
vestigation has revealed from particular passages , 
of the Sira, the midrash-like method which governed | 
Its formation (cf. especially Schneke, in /j/., 1915^ • 
I — 30 j Bevan, in Beihefte zur Zeitsehr, f. | 
alttest, Wiss.^ 19147 xxvii. 51 — 61; Horovitz, in 1 
Isl^ 1914, V. 41 — 53; 1919, ix. 159—183; 1922, , 
xii. 184 — 189); it may even be said that the | 
character of learned combination seems to extend ' 
if not to the whole story of the Medina period 1 
at least to some of its episodes (cf. Horovitz in i 
1922, xii. 178 — 183; Vacca, in R.S.O.^ 1923, | 
X., p. 87—109). I 

The formation of the Sira down to the period ; 
of its reduction to its “canonical” form seems to ‘ 
have taken place along the following lines: — 
the continually increasing veneration for the person , 
of Muhammad provoked the growth around his , 
figure of a legend of hagiographical character in • 
which alongside of more or less corrupt historical 
memories there gathered episodes modelled on 1 
Jewish or Christian religious tradition (perhaps j 
also Iranian, although to a much less degree). I 


This material became organised and systematised 
in the schools of the Medina muhaddtfhuti^ through 
a midrash, subtle and full of combinations, of 
passages from the Kur'an in which exegesis had 
delighted to discover allusions to very definite 
events in the life of the Prophet. It was in this 
way that the history of the Medina period was 
formed. Religious pragmatism also seized upon 
stories relating to the Medina period and modified 
their character, often quite profoundly, but in this 
field it encountered more precise historical state- 
ments, w hich had already been elaborated after 
the custom and style of dealing with stories relating 
to pre-Islamic military expeditions. From the 
combination of these varied elements resulted the 
Sira in its vulgate form, which we find already 
fixed in its essential features by the beginning of 
the second century of the Hidjra, 

II. 

The Reduction of the Sira to its 
Literary F orm. 

It w'as the knsjds^ the professional story-tellers 
found throughout the Muslim world immmediately 
after the first Arab conquests (cf. Goldziher, ^^u- 
hamm. SUidien^ ii. i6i — 166) who were the first 
to compose and disseminate stories of the life of 
Muhammad, which they compiled probably on the 
model of the Biblical legends and stories of Iranian 
origin, which formed the bulk of their repertoire. 
From this there grew up a kind of literature, >vhich 
belonged to the historical novel rather than to 
history. A specimen of this sort of literature was 
the Kitdb ai-Maghazl of W a h b b. Munab- 
bih (34 — no .A.. H.), the fame of which is due 
particularly to works relating to Biblical and 
South Arabian history. But it was especially at 
Medina, as we have already seen, that the study 
of the Sira was cultivated in deliberate fashion 
alongside of religious tradition. The oldest author 
of a book on the biography of Muhammad, 'U r wa 
b. al-Zubair (23 — 94), is as well known as a 
jurist as a historian. The son of the famous com- 
panion of the Prophet took only a very slight 
part in the political activity of his brothers 
‘^Abdallah and Mus’^ab; early reconciled to the 
victorious Umayyads, he sent to the Caliph "^Abd 
al-Malik, at the latter’s request, numerous expla- 
natory notes on points relative to the beginnings 
of Islam (quotations in Tabari, cf. Caetani. Annaii^ 
i., index to vols. i. and ii.; Fuck [see Bibliography]^ 
p. 8, note 22). His biographical activity was 
however not confined to this correspondence for 
he also communicated to his pupils some infor- 
mation collected by him, according to the practice 
of oral transmission guaranteed by the isfidd, which 
henceforth constituted the method of the Sira as 
well as of Hadith. 

We see that the same rule was adopted by 
a contemporary of 'Urwa, A b a n b. th m a n 
(22 — 105), the son of the Caliph, who also was 
settled at Mecca; his teaching regarding the life 
of the Prophet was collected into a book by his 
pupil b d al-Rahman b. al-Mughira (d. 
before 125). These earliest literary productions (to 
the two names just mentioned may be added 
that of Shurahbil b. Sa‘^d [d. 122] whose 
influence seems to have been slight) are given 
the name maghdzU which, as we have seen, re- 
mained classical till a late date and suggests (as 
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can also be deduced from the fragments that i This explains why in his work the use of the 
survive) that their contents referred mainly to ' isnad was corrupted in such a way that the 
the public life of the Prophet. This name ma- ; scholastic tradition of the S/w al-kadith was deeply 
ghazi is also regularly borne by the works of shocked by it and unanimously refused him the 
the second and third generation of historians: title of a muhaddith^ worthy of credence (cf. the 
we may mention besides s i m b. m a r b. ' texts collected by Wustenfeld, Ibn Hisham IT, 
K a tad a (d. between 1 19 and 1 29), the more introduction). This verdict (which was pronounced 
illustrious names of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri even in the lifetime of Ibn Ishak by no other 
(51 — 124) and of Musa b. 'Ukba (d 141) who than the great jurist Malik b. Anas and as a 
had a very marked influence on all later tradition, result of which Ibn Ishak found himself forced 
A fragment of the ma gk azi of Musa published as to give up teaching in Medina and to settle in 
a separate work has come down to us and was the “^Iray is all the more important as it marks 
edited by Sachau ( 5 . B. Pr. Ak. 1904) but | the clear separation between historical, and purely 
it is not extensive enough to enable us to judge ! doctrinal hadith. It goes without saying that, in 
of the character and arrangement of this work any ' the collection of hadith in the strict sense like 
better than we can from passages preserved in those of al-Bukhari, Muslim, etc., we find biographi- 
the works of later writers. j cal information of the first order (especially in the 

At the same period the SVw ol'inaghazt was 1 books devoted to the rna gh azl and to the manakib') 
also cultivated outside of Medina (S u I a i m a n I but the fact of containing material in common 
b. 1 a r kh a n [44 — 143] at Basra, Ma'^mar only serves to accentuate still more the difference 
b. Rashid [d. 152] at San'^a'); but such sue- | between the two literary genres, 
cess as these works attained was eclipsed by that ! The abundance and the variety of material col- 
nf Muhammad b. I shakes (d. 150 or 1 $!; 1 lected by Ibn Ishak forced him to enlarge the 
cf. ii., p. 389 si/.) book which also marks the end circle of his authorities and to accept a number 
of the development of the Medina tradition and of insufiiciently supported traditions. He even takes 
the starting-point of a new conception of the care to give the source, not always particularly 
Sira While his predecessors seemed to have con- clear, of some of his information, especially when, 
sidered the history of the Prophet as an isolated, - as is often the case, it goes back to Jewish or 
although grandiose, phenomenon, Ibn Ishak was ! Christian sources. He does not neglect, contrary to 
the first to place Islam and its founder in the j what seems to have been the case with his pre- 
scheme of universal history. The rise of Islam, | decessors, to use poetry to supplement his sources 
according to him, ib the continuation and con- | (he has even been accused of having collected a 
elusion of Jewish and Christian ‘‘sacred history” number of apocryphal verses) and he precedes the 
as it arises out of the divine work of creation narrative of the life of the Prophet with abundant 
and of the preaching of the prophets before genealogical and antiquarian notes. To sum up, 
Muhammad, but the latter appears at the same | the character of Ibn Ishak in comparison with the 
time as the most glorious representative of Arabism j authors who preceded him is that of a real historian 
through whom the age of Arab domination in the ' and in him we have the final fusion of biography 
world is to be opened. This characterisation of 1 of the religious type of the mukaddtthun with 
the work of Ibn Ishak is not of course taken I that of the epic-legendary type of the kussas. It 
from any explicit formulation of principles: his ! is this original and personal character of the work 
work is limited, like that of his predecessors, to of Ibn Ishak, which, while it explains the hostility 
the collection and arrangement of other document- of the schools of tradition, justifies the immense 
ary material but the very different titles by which success which it has enjoyed through the centuries, 
his work i^ referred to {niubtada ai~khalk^ al~ a success which has not only overshadowed similar 
mabiia "t'a-kisas ab-anbiya ^ai-maghazziL’a'l‘mab''atk previous works and some which closely followed 
wa.nhibda^ al-Mialk^ al-ma^dzi wa 'l-siyar^ al-sira him (like the maghdil of Abu Ma'shar [d. 170] 
wa 'l-mnbtadd wa 'l-maghdzt, kitab al-khulafa‘) [ii. 106] and of Yahya b. Sa'id b. Aban, 
cleaily show his plan, whether these titles refer d. 194) but made him a decisive influence on the 
to different parts of a single work, a regular ex- future development of the Sira. In addition to 
pose of universal history or whether, as is more Ibn l lisham’s recension, Ibn Ishak’s biography was 
probable, they do not represent the titles of one reproduced for the most part by' al-Tahari in his 
or several works pultlished in ixtenso by the two great compilations, the Ta^rikh and the Tafnr 
author himself but, in keeping with the character and through the intermediary of these two writers 
of Aiabic literary production at the time of Ibn it has become the principle source of later 
Ishak, that is essentially the putting in writing historiography. 

of oral teaching, they indicate in summary fashion Only one other wiiter has a position alongside 
the entire historiographical activity of Ibn Ishak, of Ibn Ishak of hardly less importance, namely 
whose different pupils edited and separately trans- Muhammad b. 'Umar al-Wakidi (130-207) 
milled one or other part. This explains the pre- whose work as a biographer of the Prophet has 
sent existence of a “Sira of Ibn Ishak” separate come down to us by three different channels, the 
from the rest of his work in the well-known Kitab al-Maghazi (abridged translation by Well- 
recension of Ibn Hisham (ii. 387) which, as is hausen, Berlin 1882: unfortunately we do not yet 
now generally recognised, has preserved for us possess a complete edition of the text) which was 
almost intact the primitive text of Ibn Ishak. transmitted by Muhammad b. Shudja' al-Thaldjl 
The same good fortune has not fallen to the other (181 — 261): the sh'a which precedes the Tabakdt 
sections of his works, the A'. al-Miibtada^ and the of his pupil and secretary Muhammad b. Sa‘d 
K. al-Khulafa\ which we only possess in frag- (d. 230) (Ilin Sa'd, ed. Sachau,' vol. i. and ii.) in 
ments preserved by later writers, notably al-Tabari, which, along with traditions going back to al- 
Ibn Ishak thus wished to compile a work of Wakidi, we have others of different origin; lastly 
greater scope than the rnaghazl of his predecessors, the Tabakdt themselves, especially in vols. iii. and 
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iv. for all that deals with the relations of Muham- 
mad with his companions and with the part the 
latter played in the history of Islam before the 
death of the Prophet. With al-Wakidi the Sira 
loses this unity and this combination with universal 
history which Ibn Ishak had given it. although 
he also, after the model of the latter no doubt, 
composed a Kitab al- Ta^rlkh u*a ''l~Mabd(i wa 
l-Maghdzi {Fihrist^ 98 end): it rather assumes the 
form of a collection of detached monographs, of 
which the most elaborate are those devoted to 
the public life of Muhammad, his expeditions, his | 
correspondence, the embassies w’hich he received 
or sent. In comparison with Ibn Ishak, ai-WakidI 
shows little taste for poetry. On the contrary he I 
had a great talent for chronology, the systematic ! 
treatment of which, as we know’, goes back to i 
him. On the other hand, in collecting the state- \ 
ments of tradition regarding the companions of 
the Prophet, al-Wakidi founded through Ibn Sa^d, ! 
who arranged and added to the material supplied | 
by his master, a new branch of the study subsidiary 
to the al~hadit]i^ the development of which has 
been quite extraordinary viz. the ^ilm al-rii^al^ the | 
biography and criticism of the traditionists. ! 

After al-Wakidi (the regular source with Ibn | 
Ishak of successive historians beginning with al- ; 


stories already known. Among these compilations, 
a list of which would immeasurably prolong this 
article it is sufficient to mention the ^Uyun al- 
Athar of Ibn Saiyid al-Nas (661 or 671 — 734 ‘ 
Brockelmann, G A. Z,., ii. 71), the al-Maivahib 
al-ladtiniya by al-Kastallani (851 — 923; Brockel- 
mann, ii. 73), the al'Slrat dl-Sha?mya by Shams 
al-Din al-Shami (d. 942 or 974; Brockelmann, ii. 
304), the al-Sirat al-Halablya of Nur al-Din al- 
Halabi (975 — 1044; Brockelmannn, ii 307) and 
the commentaries on the tw’o first works Kur al- 
N^tbrds by Sibt Ibn al-‘^Ad]ami (d. 841 ; Brockel- 
mann, ii. 67) and Shark al-Mazvdhib by al-Zarkani 
(d. 1122; Brockelmann, ii. 319). The resumes and 
the versifications of the Sira, in which Arabic 
literature is so rich, are of course of no historical 
value. 

Bibliography', (in addition to works al- 
ready quoted) : Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, iii. 
634 — 636; Wustenfeld, Die arab. Geschichts- 
schretber {Abh. G. W. xxviii. — xxix., 1882), 

passim ; Sprenger, Das Lebett «. die Lehre des 
Mohanifuad.^ Berlin 1869, iii., liv. — Ixxvii. ; 
Caetani, Annali delV Isldm.^ Milan 1905, vol. i.; 
Noldeke-Schwally, Gesck. d. Qordn^ Leipzig 1 919, 
ii. 129 — 144; Ibn Sa^d, ed. Sachau, ii/i., Leyden 
1909, introduction (Horovitz), iii/i., Leyden 1904, 


Baladhuri [q. v.]) whose Sira incorporated in his ! 
Ansdb al-Ashraf goes back almost in its entirety | 
to him (cf, de Goeje in Z.D.G.M.^ xxxviii., 1SS4, j 
p. 387 — 390), the Sira is no longer dealt with for j 
some centuries in works of great importance (we 
know’ relatively little about those which a 1 - 1 
MadaMni, the famous historian [d. 225], devoted ] 
to it, Fihrist.^ p. loi). The attention of the historians ■ 
became attracted to the dald^il aB^iubmoiva and 
to the (cf. Andrae, Die Person Muham- 

mads^ P‘ 57 a branch which broke off from 

the Sira to assume a development of its own, 
while historical biography is restored, follow’ing 
the example of Tabari and in general after him, 
to the great works on universal history. The count- 
less collections of biographies of the companions j 
of the Prophet sometimes contain historical leferences \ 
to the Sira differing from those that are taken 
from the w’ell known sources of Ibn Ishak and • 


introduction (Sachau); Nallino, II prof. Gabrieli 
e una inedita dissertazione di lanrea intorno ad 
una fonte araba della biografia di Maometto^ 
Rome 1918; Gabrieli, Ancora inferno alia 
primitiva biog) afia di Maometto.^ Rome 1919, 
(two polemical pamphlets which however have 
very full references and some useful obser- 
vations); J. Fuck, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq Literar- 
historischc Untersuchungen^ Frankfurt o/M. 1925 
(also contains an excellent critical survey of the 
literary history of the Sira before Ibn Ishak); 
Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss d. arab. Handschriften^ 
Berlin 1897, ix. 110—187. 

(G. Levi Deu.a Vida) 

SIRADJ .A.L-KUTRUB (a.), “the gnome’s lamp” 
or according to Idrisi, “the glow-w'orm’s lamp”, 
(for other meanings of kutrub see Lane, vii. 2543), 
the name for the mandragora {inandragcra 
officinalis^ I.), one of the Solanaceae indigenous 


al-Wakidi and some of which go back to a remote 
antiquity. A study, which has still to be under- 
taken of such w’orks as the Istidb of Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr, the Usd alGhdba of Il)n al-Athir, the 
Isdba of Ibn Hadjar, etc., aiming at identifying 
and collecting these statements might yield appre- 
ciable results; but in any case we have only 
scattered and fragmentary material. Still more 
meagre is the spoil that might be obtained in the 
commentaries on the Sira of Ibn Hisham of w'hich 
the best known is the Rawd of al-Suhaili (50S — 
581; cf. Brockelmann, G. A. I., i. 135, 413). The 
colossal compilations of more recent date supply 
an incredible mass of notices, which their authors, 
urged by their scholarly zeal to exhaust in the 
completest manner possible all the sources to w'hich 
they had access, have laboriously piled up; as 
regards matter they give no more than is contained 
in Ibn Ishak and al-Wakidi; the most that one 
finds in them is only some legend of late origin, 
the importance of which is no doubt considerable 
for the history of the formation and development 
of the cult of the personality of Muhammad, but 
the value of which for his actual life-story is 
absolutely nothing; or they are simply variants of 


I to the whole Mediterranean area, with a turnip- 
shaped root often in tw’O parts, thickly covered 
w’iih root-fibres, bearing a clump of large, egg- 
shaped, sinuate leaves, between which grow the 
axillary petiolated bell-shaped fiowers. The fruit 
is a reddish yellow berry about the size of a 
cherry w'hich from ancient times has been used 
for medicinal and magical purposes, as a poison, 
narcotic or love potion, as early, for example, as 
the Old Testament under the name dudd^lm (Gen. 
x\x. 14). According to al-Tamirai, the plant is 
also called yabruk al-ivakad and sJiadjarat al- 
sanam. It is the queen of the seven mandragora 
and according to Hermes the herb which Solomon 
w'ore under his signet which gave him power 
over the djinn. The plant is therefore also valuable 
against all illnesses caused by evil spirits, such as 
lameness, cramps, epilepsy, loss of memory, etc. 
According to Ibn Sina mandragora is given to a 
patient to destroy his sensitiveness to pain during 
severe operations. The most important for magical 
purposes are the roots known as alraune^ about 
the digging of w’hich curious stories are told even 
in classical authors (Plinius, Hist, nat.^ xxv. 94; 
Josephus, Bell. Jud., vii. 6). 
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Bibliography. Abu Mansur Muwaffak, 
transl. of Achundow in Roberts, Hist. SUtd. a. 
d. pharm. Inst. d. K. Univ. Dorpat., iii., 1893, 
s. V. Lnffah, p. 266, 402; al-Kaz\vini, ''Adjd'ib 
al-Makhlukat, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 297, s. v. Ltif- 
fah\ Ibn al-Baitar, transl. of Leclerc, ii. 246; 
I. Low, Die Biota der yudcn. iii. 363 — 36S. 
Numerous pictures in von Hovorka and Kronfeld, 
Vergleichende Volksmedizin, i. 14 sgq.’^ A. Schmidt, 
Drogen n. Drogenhandel im Altertnm, Leipzig 

1924, P- 53 i 73 - (J- Rt'SKA) 

SIRAF, a t own in Persia, on the Persian 
Gulf, once a commercial port of great importance 
(ivth^x^h century). The houses in several stories 
were built of teak and other woods brought from 
Zangbar ; it was supplied with w’ater from springs 
tapped in the mountain of Djamm which dominates 
it from close at hand. The creation of an empo- 
rium on the island of Kais [q. v.] ruined it by 
taking away its Indian trade. It had not a har- 
bour properly speaking and the ships used to 
moor in an arm of the sea eight miles off, to be 
sheltered from the wind. The sailors who set out 
from it went to Maskat, Kulam, the Nicobar Islands, 
and as far as Kalah in the Malay Peninsula, whence 
they reached Canton in a month. The trade con- 
sisted mainly in the exportation of striped cloth 
for bath-towels (fiizcaO, pearls, silks, balances, and 
in the exportation of berbehar (Indian spices, B. 
G. W., iv. 187). The inhabitants were engaged in 
sea-trade and were sometimes absent for years; 
they had amassed great wealth by dealing in spices 
and other merchants. They had built sumptuous 
houses but they were noted for their voluptuousness 
and lack of serious thought. It was also the 
warmest place in the district, so hot that one 
could not take a sie«ta there. Under the 'Abbasids 
it was the principal town of the district of Ardashir- 
I^urra; it began to decline under the Buyids; 
destroyed by an earthquake which lasted seven 
days in 366 or 367 (977) it was afterwards rebuilt. 
Its ruins may be seen at Bandar Tahiri (Le Strange, 
transl. of Nuzhat^ p. 116, n. 2). 

A legend says that the mythical king Kai-Ka'us 
when he tried to ascend to heaven, fell down in 
this country and asked for water and milk to be 
brought him ; this story has been invented to 
justify a popular etymology (Pers. “milk”, 

ah^ “w'ater”). According to Yakut, the merchants 
pronounced its name ziibaw, which is connected 
with the above etymology. Mention is also made 
of a spring of fresh water here at the bottom of 
the sea. 

B I bliography: Yakut, ed. 

Wustenfeld, iii. 21 1 = Barbier de Meynard, 
Diet, de la Perse, p 33 1 ; B.G.A.., Istakhri, 
p. 34, 106, 127, 138: Ibn Hawkal, p. 39, 198; 
MukaddasI, p. 34, 36, 258, 426; Sam'anT, 

Ansab, fob 321 v°; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ Geography, i. 
326; Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Knlub, 
ed. Le Strange, p. 117; transl. p. 1 16; Saml- 
bey, Kanius al-^Alam, iv. 2747; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 258, 
2^^9, _2Q3, 296. (Cl. FIl’art) 

SIRAFI, Abu SaTd al-Hasan b. ‘^Abd Allah 
B. .al-M.arzuban was born before the year 290 
(903) in the small town of Siraf [q. v.] on the 
Persian Gulf; the wazir 'AH b. ^Isa gave the year 
280 as the exact date (Yakut, Jrdiad., iii. 123). 
He made his first studies in grammar and law in 
his native town, but before he was twenty he crossed 


the sea to “^Oman where he devoted his time to 
Hanafi law. Later he returned to Siraf and w’ent 
from there to al-Mu'askar, where he studied Arabic 
grammar under Mabraman (cf. Zubaidi, Tabakat, 
NO. 44; Suyuti, Bughyat, p. 74). Later he went 
to Baghdad and studied there principally under 
Abu Hakr Ibn Duraid and became one of the 
principal pupils of this eminent scholar and pro- 
pagator of his works. However he did not confine 
himself to linguistic studies but became an authority 
in all branches of learning then practised. He 
studied the sciences of the KiiYan under Abu 
Bakr b. Mudjahih, grammar under Abu Bakr b. 
al-Sarradj and mathematics under Mabraman, men- 
tioned above, tradition under Abu Bakr b. Ziyad 
al-NisabuvI and Muhammad b. Abi ’ 1 -Azhar. He 
was reputed to have been a MuTazili, but this 
cannot be proved from his writings. For over forty 
years he gave legal advice (fatwas') in the Rusafa 
mosque at Baghdad and the Chief Judge Abu 
Muhammad b. MaTuf appointed him on more than 
one occasion his lieutenant on the Eastern side of 
the city of Baghdad. He was also invited to as- 
sume a post in the Secretariat of State, but 
declined the offer. Most biographers describe him 
as a very pious man, devoting his time to prayers 
and fasting, refusing any gifts from the great, and 
we are told that he used to copy each day ten 
leaves of manuscript w’hich he sold for ten dirhems 
which sufficed for his livelihood. Against this 
Yakut tells us that he was accused of borrowing 
valuable manuscripts from two booksellers and, 
being too mean or too poor, he caused his pupils 
to make copies of them. At the end of these he 
wrote that the w’ork had been read over to him, 
and such copies later commanded a higher price 
than the originals, on account of the reputation of 
al-Sirafi. Though a lawyer of the Hanafi school 
his personal opinion was highly valued and the 
account of such a personal advice on intoxicating 
drink is given by Yakut; and though against some 
of the accepted principals of Hanafi law the words 
quoted on the subject are sound advice for any 
creed. His reputation as a scholar was so great 
that he frequently received letters from monarchs 
and ministers from various parts of the Muslim 
world. The Samanid prince Nuh b. Nasr sent him 
a letter containing over 400 questions and addressed 
him as Imam, while the ruler of Dailam in a 
similar letter called him Shaikh al-Islam; other 
letters were from the Egyptian wazir Ibn Khinzaba 
etc. Of the ten works which are named by title 
by his biographers only his commentary on the 
‘‘Book” of Sibawaihi is easily accessible, but this 
work enjoyed a great reputation even during his 
life-time and his contemporary Abu ^Ali al-Farisi, 
also an eminent scholar of the Basrian school, 
displayed his envy openly. He and his followers 
tried for a long time to get possession of a copy 
with the intention of finding in it errors which 
they could point out publicly. When Abu ‘^Ali in 
the year 368 was able to buy a copy for two 
thousand dirhem he did not find the errors he 
had wished and it was too late to meet Sirafi, as 
he died the same year on Monday the 2"*^ of 
Radjab in Baghdad and was buried in the Ivhai- 
i zuran cemetery. As stated above, his biographers 
! attribute to him ten separate works: i) A com- 
, mentary on the “Book” of Sibawaihi which has 
been printed in Cairo 1317 and used for the 
1 translation of the “Book” by Jahn (Berlin 1894); 
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2) Commentary on the poem of Ibn Duraid called 
al-Maksura\ 3) Alijat al-Kat^ wa 'l-\Vasl\ 4) 
aUIknlf Ji U-Nahw^ a grammatical work which 
he did not complete but which was finished by 
his son Yusuf. The latter declared that his father 
had made the science of grammar too easy by 
this work; 5) Shaxuahid Sibaxvaiki^ explanations 
of the verses cited in the ‘"Book” of Sibawaihi; 
6 ) al-Madkhal {al‘Mudkhil ') ila Kitab Sibaxvaihi ^ 
introduction to the “Book*’ of Slba\\aihi; 7) a/- 
IVakf xva d-Ibiidif^ probably a work on the cor- 
rect reading of the Kur'an; 8) San^at al-Shi^r ua 
l-Balagha^ an exposition of the correct composition 
of poetry and prose; 9) Akhbar al-Nuhat aUBas- 
riyyln^ biographies of grammarians of the Basrian 
school or rather anecdotes about them with accounts 
of their literary disputes, as can be gleaned from 
extracts quoted by Yakut and other authors. This 
book has been preserved and a good manuscript 
is in Constantinople and Su>uti tells us that he 
used a copy which formed a large fascicule; 
10) Kitab Diazirat aKArab^ a geographical book 
which has been extracted by Yakut for his geogra- 
phical lexicon. Not mentioned by the biographers 
IS the Commentary on the verses quoted by Ibn 
Duraid in his large dictionary, the Djamhara ; 
having collated the whole of the Leyden manu- 
script of this w’ork, my estimate is that about a 
third of the second and third volume of the Djam- 
hara is occupied by the commentary on the many 
verses quoted. (The first volume of the same manu- 
script does not contain this commentary). The 
method is most pedantic. Eveiy word is ex- 
plained, seldom is there a reference to the historical 
background, but in very many cases it is evident 
that Sirafi had diligently asked Ibn Duraid for 
an explanation and the whole commentary gives 
the impression that his only share in the work 
has been to write down these additional explanations 
which are not found in the other manuscripts of 
the Qjamhara. In addition Sirafi is credited with 
some mediocre verses, and also is the subject of 
a satire by his greater contemporary Abu ’I- Farad] 
al-Isbahani with whom he had had a quarrel. 

Biographies of Sirafi are found in all works 
dealing with the lives of grammarians, ti adiiionists 
and Hanafi lawyers. The principal ones are; Fihrist^ 
p. 62; Anbari, Nuzhat al-Alibba^ p. 379: Su)uU, 
Bughyat p. 221; Yakut, Irshad^ iii., 

84 — 125; Djawahir ed. Haidarabad, 

i> 196; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizan^ ii. 218; Ibn 
Khallikan, Cairo 13 10, i. 130; Flugel, Klassen 
der hanajitischen Rechtsgelehrten^ p. 107; Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L., i. 113 etc. 

2) Yusuf b. al-Hasan al-Sirafi, the son of the 
former, succeeded his father as a teacher after the 
latter’s death and completed his grammatical work, 
the Iknd^. He did not enjoy the reputation of his 
father, but three works of his, similar in natuie 
to those of his father, are recorded: i) a com- 
mentary on the verses quoted in the “Book” of 
Sibawaihi; 2) a commentary on the verses quoted 
in the Islak al-Mantik of Ibn al-Sikkit, and 3) a 
commentary on the verses found in the Gharib 
<il-Mu 5 annaf of Abu ‘^Ubaid al-Kasim b. Sallam. 
He resided in Ba gh dad and died there in Rabr I, 
385 A. H. at the age of 55 years (cf. Bughyat 
p. 421). (F. Krenkow) 

SIRAT =ANTAR, the romance of'Antar, | 
rightly considered the model of the Arabic romance 
of chivalry. This slra surveys five hundred years I 


'• of Arab histoiy and includes a wealth of older 
. traditions. The story, in the Kitab ai-Aghani of 
i how “^Antar, the son of a slave-girl, was adopted 
' into the tribe of Banii 'Abs for saving them at 
a time of great crisis already Irears the stamp of 
a flourishing but already legendary tradition. The 
Sirat ^Antar far transcends the unconscious de- 
velopment of a legend. By a bold stroke 'Antar, 

I the solitary hero, is raised to be the representative 
1 of all that is Arab, “^Antar the pagan is made 
, the champion of Islam. The romance thus comes 
' to reflect the vicissitudes of the Arabs and Islam 
through half a millenium; the tribal feuds of the 
old Arabs; the wars against Ethiopan rule in 
Arabia; the subjection of Aiabia and especially 
of 'Irak to Peisian suzeiainty; the victories of the 
rising Islam over Persia; the remarkable historical 
position of the Jews in Arabia down to the seventh 
' century; the conquests from Christianity by the 
Arabs, especially in Syria; the continuous wars 

■ of the Persian and later of the Muslim East 
against Byzantium; the victorious advance of Islam 

I in North Africa and in Europe; the influence of 
! the Crusades is also undeniable. The contacts 
between East and West are numerous. The romance 
; is written in smooth rhymed prose into which 
; have been interwoven some 10,000 verses. The 
^ editions printed in the East since 1286 a.h. divide 

■ the Sira into 32 little volumes, none of which, 

. like the separate nights of the 1001 Nights, ever 
I ends at the conclusion of a tale. 

i Contents. The romance brings us through 
1 numerous legendary stories from early times down 
to the period when King Zuhair is ruling over 
! the Banu 'Abs. The 'Absl hero Shaddad on a raid 
I captures the negro slave-girl Zabiba (not till the 
: xviii'fi book do we get the denouement that she 
is a king's daughter, who had been carried off 
from the Sudan), who becomes the mother of 
'Antar. As an infant, 'Antar tears the strongest 
swaddling clothes, at two years old pulls down 
1 the tent, at four slays a large dog, at nine a wolf 
and as a young shepherd a lion. Soon he comes 
to the rescue of his oppressed tribe, for which 
he is acknowledged by his father and adopted 
! into his tribe. He seeks 'Abla, his uncle's daughter, 

1 in marriage ; the latter promises her to him in an 
j hour of need; but after 'Autar has averted the 
! danger, he imposes the most dangerous conditions 
to be carried out before the marriage. 'Antar 
fulfils them all but is only allowed to marry 
'.Abla after ten volumes of wonderful exploits. 
The area of his exploits widens continually. In 
his own tribe 'Antar has first to overcome the 
resistance of his father, then the hostility of 'Abla’s 
relatives, to win over his rivals including the 
poet 'Urwa b. al-\Vard, to put an end to the 
feuds of the Banu Ziyad, Rabi' and 'Umara. In 
the feuds between the sister-tribes of 'Abs and 
Fadhara, 'Antar proves himself the saviour of the 
Banu '.Abs ; outside of his tribe, he fights and 
overthrows the strongest heroes and makes them 
his friends ; such are Duraid b. al-.bimma, Mu'ammar, 
HanP b. Mas'ud, the victor over the Persians at 
Dhu Kar, 'Amr b. Ma'dikarib, '.Amir b. al-Tufail. 
'Amr b. AVudd, the knight of the Harani, Rabi'a 
b. Mukaddani, the pattern of Arab chivalry and 
many others. He fastens up his mKallaka m the 
Haram of Mecca after defeating the other mu'al- 
j laka-poets in a competition, overcoming all his 
rivals in duels and passing an examination in 
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Arab synonyms from Amru ' 1 -Kais. From Mecca 
he goes to i^iaibar and destroys the town of the 
Jews. But “^Antar is also taken beyond the bounds 
of Arabia. The Sira does not lack reasons for 
this. ^Abla’s father demands asafir-camels as a 
bridal gift, which are only bred by Mundhir, King 
of Hira. This takes ^Antar to the Trak. From 
there he is summoned to Persia to fight the Greek 
champion Badramut. Next we find him in constant 
association with the kings of the “Irak, Mundhir, 
Nu“man, Aswad, ^Amr b. Hind, lyas b. Kabisa 
and their viziers notably 'Amr b. Bukaila. He 
has also constant dealings with the Shahs, Khus- 
raw Anbsharwan, I^udawand (no shah of this 
name is found in Sasanian history), Kawadh (pro- 
bably Kawadh ^iroe) sometimes as a dreaded 
opponent, sometimes as a most welcome ally. The 
son of the king of Syria woos the promised bride 
of a friend of 'Anlar. The latter goes to Syria, 
kills his friend’s rival, defeats King Harith al- 
Wahhab (Aretas), but becomes his friend and after 
the death of Aretas at the request of the princess 
Halima becomes guardian of the new king ^Amr 
b. Harith, who is still a minor, and as such ruler 
of Syria. Here '^Antar comes into contact with the 
Franks, sometimes as an enemy and sometimes 
as their ally against the Persians. Syria is under 
Byzantine suzerainty. For the services which 'An- 
tar renders the Christians here, he is invited to 
Constantinople and entertained and honoured. Lai- 
laman, the king of the Franks, objects to this 
and demands that the emperor should hand over 
'Antar to him. 'Antar along with Heraclius, the 
emperor’s son, then leads the Byzantine army 
into the land of the Franks, subjects them to 
the emperor, reaches Spain, defeats King Santiago, 
pursues his victorious march through his pro- 
vinces in North Africa from Morocco to Egypt. 
When he returns from these conquests on behalf of 
Byzantium to Constantinople, an equestrian statue 
of him is erected out of gratitude; the statue 
of his two brothers, who had accompanied him 
to Byzantium, are placed on either side of his. 
Shortly before his death, ^Antar comes to Rome. 
The king of Rome, Balkam b. Markas is hard 
pressed by Bohemund ; 'Antar kills Bohemund 
and liberates Rome. On a campaign of reprisal 
against the Sudanese, ^Antar goes from kingdom 
to kingdom deeper into Africa till he reaches the 
land of the Negus. Here he discovers in the Negus 
the grandfather of his mother Zabiba. Even more 
fantastic are the campaigns against Hind-Sind, 
against the Christian king Lailaman in the land 
of Baida, in the land of the demons. 'Antar’s 
death is brought about by Wizr b. E^abir called 
Asad al-Rahis. ^Antar had repeatedly defeated him 
and taken him prisoner but always set him free 
again. Wizr feels humiliated by this magnanimity 
and continually renews his attack. Finally 'Antar 
blinds him. Though blinded, Wizr learns to shoot 
birds and gazelles with bow and arrow' from their 
sound. 'Antar is struck by one of his poisoned 
arrows, but Wizr dies before *^Antar under the 
delusion that he has missed. While dying, and 
indeed when dead, still sitting on his steed Abdjar, 
"^Antar still wards the enemy off from his people. 
^■Vntar’s marriage with ‘Abla was childless but 
from his secret marriages and love-affairs, several 
children were born including two Christians, and 
indeed Crusaders, Ghadanfar, Coeur-de-Lion, son 
of 'Antar and the sister of the king of Rome 


whom ‘^Antar had married in Rome and left in 
Constantinople, and Djufran (i.e. GeofTroi, Godfrey), 
the son of 'Antar and a Frankish princess. ‘^Antar’s 
children avenge and lament the death of their 
heroic father. Ghadanfar and Djufran then return 
to Europe. ‘‘Abs becomes a convert to Islam. 

Analysis. The following are the main ele- 
ments that have contributed to the growth of 
the Sira : 

I. Arab paganism; 2. Islam; 3. Persian history 
and epic; 4. The Crusades, i. To Arab paganism 
it owes the chivalrous and knightly Bedouin spirit 
of the work, the majority of the characters in it, 
who often have historical features, the feuds be- 
tween the sister tribes of ^Abs and Fadhara; in 
connection with the race between Dahis and Ghabra, 
the most powerful of the Ahbar al-'^Arab, like 
king Zuhair’s marriage with Tumadir, Zuhair’s 
death, Malik b. Zuhair’s death, Harith and Lubna, 
Djaida and Khalid, anecdotes of Hatim TaiyI, the 
splendid figure of Rabl'a b. Mukaddam etc. 2. To 
Islam belong the introduction with a long midrash 
of Abraham, repeated legends of Muhammad and 
^All, the conclusion of the work which forms a 
transition to Islam; the tendency of the book, to 
make '^Antar really prepare the way for Islam; 
^Antar’s victorious campaigns through Arabia, 
Persia, Syria, North Africa and Spain are modelled 
on the conquests of Islam. Certain details give 
the Sira a slightly Shi'a colouring. 3. Persian 
influence is found in the knowledge of Persian 
history and the Persian epic, in places of the 
Persian language, in the conception of kingship 
by grace of God, in the knowledge of Persian 
court life and ceremonial (throne, crowns, imperial 
carpet), court-hunts (falcons, cheetahs), pigeon-post, 
Persian offices and ranks (vizier, mobedan, mobed, 
marzpan, pehlewan, eyes and ears of the Shah) 
even the sa/iarit/^a (ecuyers tranchants). 4. Chiist- 
ianity and the Crusades. The Sira knows of 
Christians in the Syria of the Sasanians, in By- 
zantium and among the Franks. The Franks appear 
as Crusaders (the romance even mentions the cross 
worn on the breast), fighting for Shiloe and Jerusalem, 
^ufran (Godfrey) besieges Damascus and sends 
troops against Antioch. The Sira mentions the 
cross, the dress of the priests and friars, the girdle 
of the order (which in the Sira is the most im- 
portant symbol of Christianity next to the cross), 
the crozier, the bell (clapper), incense, holy water, 
prayers for the dead, unction, sacrament and of 
holy-days, Christmas, Palm-Sunday, is aware that 
among the PTanks the clergy are first in Church 
and state, that marriages between cousins aie 
illegal, seems also to know of excommunication 
and describes a Spanish place of pilgrimage and 
day of pilgrimage. The Christians swear by Jesus, 
Mary, the Gospels, John the Baptist (Mari Hanna 
al-Ma^madan, Yukhna), by Luke (Luka), Thomas 
(Mar Toma) and Simon. The Emperor Radjim 
rules in Byzantium and his son is called Heraclius ; 
Balkam b. Markas is king of Rome. The Christian 
rulers of North Africa have names which end 
with the -j, common in Greek and Latin, e. g. 
Martos, Kardus, Hermes, Ibn al-'Urnus, Kindaryas 
b. Kirmas, Sindaris, Theodores. The king of Spain 
is called Santiago; of the names of Frankish 
kings and princes that of Bohemund alone is cer- 
tain. The names of his brothers Miibert, Subert, 
Kubert and that of the prince “Shubert of the 
Sea show what is perhaps the commonest ending 
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in personal names in Old French. ‘^Antar^s son by 
the Frankish princess is called Djufran, which 
conceals the old French form (Jofroi, Jefroi, Geffroi) 
of the name of Godfrey of Bouillon. As the 
romance of ‘^Antar knows nothing of Europe, but a 
good deal about Europeans, the author must have 
become acquainted with them outside of Europe, 
of course at the period of the Crusades ; Bohemund 
is slain by 'Antar. Godfrey is the son of ‘^Antar, 
who comes as a Crusader to Asia, learns his 
paternity there, avenges the death of his father 
and then returns to Europe. Even the name “Tafur” 
of the king of the beggars in the army of Peter 
of Armenia, seems to be preserved in the Sira: 
‘‘Dafur” is the name of the usurper who drives 
the infant prince ^Amr from the throne of Syria 
but is oveithrown by 'Antar. In regard to intel- 
ligent sympathy with and toleration of Christianity, 
the picture we get from the Slra^ ''A»tar is far in 
advance of that w’hich the mediaeval Christian 
epic leveals of Islam, where the Muslims are made 
to worship idols, like Apollo, Cahu, Gomelin, 
Jupiter, Margot, Malquedant, Tervagant etc. The 
romance of ^Antar regards the Crusades not with- 
out sympathy and admiration. It is true that 
Crusaders are mentioned, who go to the Holy 
Land to seek plunder and to escape punishment; 
but the Franks are fighting for God the Father, 
for the Son and for the spread of religion. 

Folk-lore and literary parallels. 
There is remarkably little folk-lore in the Slrat 
^Antar but it includes several noteworthy features: 
a splendid witches’ kitchen, fine examples of 
allegorical speech, of omens, life-token. Most of 
the agreements with other narrati\e poetry may 
be regarded as commonplaces of the epic; the 
strength and growth of the hero, his exploits, the 
killing of a lion, mu^ammarun (longevity is as 
common in the 'Antar as in the Shah-nania), 
dreams, visions, Amazons, fights between father 
and son, the Gudvun motif of the bride’s fidelity, 
the motif of the stupid man. There are very few 
borrowings: Nu'man’s lucky and unlucky day, 
I^usraw’s bell of justice (the motif of the legend 
of the Emperor Charles and the snake), a flight 
to heaven in a box borne by eagles, several 
African traditions (probably taken from geogra- 
phical works on Africa). There are also links with 
European legends. The marvellous signs at the 
birth of Charlemagne (in Pseudo-Turpin) resemble 
those recorded in our romance at the birth of 
Muhammad, but Pseudo-Turpin undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from an older source. Artificial birds made 
of metal, which sing in various tunes by means 
of bells and organ pipes are described in French 
and German epics and also in the Slrat \ 4 //tar. 
But here we have to deal with the histoiical 
marvel of the Chrysotriklinium in Constantinople, 
and with a similar thing in the Ctesiphon of the 
Sasanids and also in the capital of the Tatar 
Khans. Some coincidences are very striking. Ilaiith 
al-Zalim beats his sword Dhu ' 1 -Hiyat against a 
rock, so that it may not fall into the enemy’s 
hands ; the rock is broken but the sword is 
uninjured, just as is the case with Roland’s Durandal. 
Antar instructs his son Ghadban, who wishes to 
slay Khusraw and seize the power for himself, 
on the subject of kingship by God’s grace just as, 
Girard de Viane does his nephew Aimeri who 
wants to kill Charlemagne. 'Antar’s horse Abdjar 
takes flight to the desert after ‘Antar’s death, so 


I that he may not serve another master, just as 
Renaud de Montauban’s Baiart escapes to the 
forests of the Ardennes. Very remarkable is the 
parallel between the duel between Roland and 
Oliver and that of ‘^Antar and Rabi'a b. Mukaddam ; 
the sword of the one combatant breaks in two 
and his magnanimous opponent gets him another; 
the duellists are reconciled and become brothers- 
in-law. But such poetical developments have their 
origin in a similar chivalrous outlook, the relations 
of the knight to his sword, to his horse, to his 
overlord and to his opponent. 

; Chivalry in the Sirat^Antar. The Sira 
' is rightly recognised to be a romance of chivalry. 
; In the pagan period among the Arabs the ideal 
' of masculine virtue was munnuzca^ futuzewa’, 
\ alongside of this we have more frequently in the 
j Slrat ^Antar furustya along wdth farasa and 
! tafarrasa. The knight is called fans. LAntar is 
I called “a father of knights", Abti 'l-fa-ivaris, some- 
1 times Abu ’’ l-Fursan., ^Ala '' l-Fiirsau, Fa) is al- 
Ftirsan., Afrasu. Not eveiyone who rides a horse 
is a knight. The knight's qualities are courage, 
fidelity, love of truth, protection of w’idows, or- 
phans, and the poor ("Antar arranges special 
meals for them), magnanimity, reverence for wo- 
men ("Antar begins and ends his heroic career 
protecting w’omen ; he swears by "^Abla, by "^Abla’s 
eye, conquers in LAbla’s name), liberality, especially 
to poets. The knights are also poets, especially 
poets of the Hidjaz, who are found in hundreds 
in the Slrat ^ Antar. The Si fa also knows the 
institutions of chivalry. We meet pages and squires, 
not only the saharidja of Ctesiphon; VAntar him- 
self trains several thousand squires. The Sit a 
even describes tournaments on a great scale, in 
the Hidjaz, in Hira, in Ctesiphon, the most splendid 
in Byzantium where LAntar's lance strikes the ring 
476 times. These tourneys have many features in 
common with those of Europe, fighting with 
blunted w'eapons, tilting at the ring, decorating 
and beflagging the lists, the presence of ladies 
and girls. These agreements have been explained 
in the most diverse ways. On the one hand 
Delecluze saw' in 'Antar the model of the European 
i knight, in the Shat ^ Antar, the source from which 
Europe had obtained all its ideas of chivalry, 
w'hile on the other hand Reinaud simply found 
European ideas, customs and institutions imitated 
in the Sha { 7 - A., 1833, i. 102 — 105). In this 
some have seen the starting point for the study 
of the question of the origin of the Slrat ^Antar. 

Origin. The Shat ^Antar itself frequently 
and readily talks about itself and its origin. It 
professes to have been composed by al-Asma'^i in 
the time of the Caliph Ilarun al-Rashid at his 
court in Baghdad; Asma'i lived for 670 years, of 
which 400 were in the Djahiliya; he was personally 
acquainted with 'Antar and his contemporaries, 
concluded the composition in the year 473 (loSo) 
and recorded traditions from the mouths of '.Antar, 
Hamza, Abu Talib, Hatim Taiyi, Amru ’ 1 -Kais, 
Hani" b. Mas'ud, Hazim of Mecca, 'Ubaida, 'Amr 
b. Wudd, Duraid b. al-Simma, 'Amir b. al-Tufail. 
In fact we have a regular romance regarding the 
origin of the romance. The repeatedly mentioned 
rdivi., tiakily rnusannif, sahib al-iburat, Asma"! and 
other authorities have the same significance for 
the Slrat ‘^Antar as the Dihkane, Pehlewi books 
and the hoary authorities in Fiidawsi, or as the 
chronicles of St. Denis for the French epic. It is 
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simply fiction, when the Slrat '^Antar tells us that | 
it exists in two versions, one for the Hidjaz and I 
the other for the ^Irak. The invention of a Hidjaz | 
recension is intended to make it believed that i 
Asma'i collected the information in the Hidjaz | 
from ^Antar and his companions, which was utilised ! 
in the romance. The Hidjaz as the home of the | 
romance is a pure invention. On the other hand \ 
‘Irak may really have made a considerable con- ' 
tribution to the composition of the Slrat '^Antar. I 
For the date of origin of the Slrat '^Antar we j 
have the following clues; I. In a religious dialogue | 
between a monk and a Muslim (J)as Riligions- | 
gesprach von Jertisalem um 800 A, D. aus dtm ; 
Arabischen iibersstst von K. Volleis, Ztschr. f. 
Kirchengeschichte, xxix. 49) the monk mentions ■ 
the exploits of ‘Antar. 2. About the middle of i 
the xii'li century the Jew Samaw^al b. Yahya al- j 
MaghribI, a convert to Islam, describes his career i 
and mentions that in his youth he was fond of 
long tales like that of ‘Antar 1898, 

xhi. 127, 418). 3. The evidence contained in the 
book itself. The appearance of Bohemund, Djufran | 
(Godfrey of Bouillon), perhaps also of the king i 
of the beggars, Tafur, brings us to the period \ 
after the first Crusade, that is at the earliest in | 
the first half of the xii'h century. The composition j 
of histories of ‘Antar must therefore have already | 
been begun in the viiith century — on the evidence j 
of the religious dialogue above mentioned. According j 
to Samaw’al b. Yahya a book of 'Antar of con- \ 
siderable size was actually in existence in the \ 
middle of the xiith century and if Bohemund and | 
Djufran already appeared in it, it must have been | 
completed at the beginning of the xiith century. 1 
At the same time the meddahs may have con- 
tinued to add a great deal to it and in particular 
continued its islamisation. The midrash of Abraham 
which is quite an inorganic addition and the 
legends of Muhammad and ‘All could belong to | 
any period. An original ‘Antar can be recon- | 
structed with philological probability. In vol. xxxi., 1 
the dying ‘Antar reviews his heroic career in his j 
swan-song. He proudly recalls his victories in j 
Arabia, 'Irak, Persia and Syria. But he mentions ; 
neither Byzantium nor Spain, nor Fez, Tunis, Barka, ! 
nor Egypt, nor Hmd-Sind, the Sudan nor Ethiopia. | 
This original ‘Antar may have arisen in the ‘Irak : 
(under Persian influence or perhaps in emulation ' 
of Persian epic poetry). The swan-song makes j 
no mention of children, and knows of only one | 
love of ‘Antar's. This original ‘Antar therefore | 
should be called ‘Antar and ‘Abla. Following a 1 
genealogical stimulus, the later epic made royal | 
ancestors be found in the Sudan and royal des- I 
cendants in .-\rabia, Byzantium, Rome and the ! 
land of the Franks. The Crusades next found an 1 
echo and a reaction in the ‘Antar. The Crusaders | 
came from the land of the Franks via Byzantium ] 
to Syria. ‘Antar goes in a kind of reversed crusade 
from Syria via Byzantium to the land of the Franks 
and brings about the victory, if not yet of Islam, 
at least of Arab ideals and culture over European 
Christianity. The whole geographical area and 
historical range of the novel is filled with the 
exploits of ‘Antar. 

The romance of ‘Antar seems to be first men- 
tioned in Europe in 1777 in the Biblioth'cque 
Universtlle drs Romans {y. A., 1834, xiii. 2^6); 
it was first introduced to European scholarship in 
1819 by Hammer-Purgstall and to comparative 


literature in 1851 by Uunlop-Liebiecht {Geschichte 
der Prosadichtnngen, xiii. — xvi.). The study of 
the problem of scholarship raised by the Slrat 
’■Antar was begun by Goldziher (mainly in his 
Hungarian works). The Slrat ’Antar was for 
long a favourite subject of study in France. In 
the Journal Asiatique the work was often dis- 
cussed and partly translated. Lamartine went into 
raptures of admiration and enthusiasm for ‘Antar 
(I'ovagts en O/ienf. Vie des grands honimes I. 
Premieres Meditations Poetiques, Premiere Preface). 
Taine places ‘Antar beside the greatest epic 
heroes — Siegfried, Roland, the Cid, Rustam, 
Odysseus and Achilles (^Philosophte de PArt, ii. 
297). These tributes are not unmerited. The Slrat 
’Antar unfolds before us the ever changing, glowing 
panorama of a particularly attractive period with 
an extravagant power of imagination, a skill in 
narration which never palls throughout the 32 
volumes, and a poetical style of inexhaustible 
richness. 

Bibliography. A very full collection of 
references to the manuscripts, editions, trans- 
lations of and treatises on the Slrat ’Antar is 
given in V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des outra- 
ges arabes ou relatifs atix Arabes, etc., iii. ; 
Louqmane et les fabuUstes. Barlaani ’Antar et 
les Romans de chevalerie, Luttich-Leipzig 1898, 
p. 1 13 — 126. Cf. also: I. Goldziher, Der ara- 
bische Held’Antar in der gecgraphischen Nomen- 
clatur (Globus, 1893, Ixiv., N®. 4, p. 65 — 67); 
do., Ein orientalischer Ritter roman, Pester Lloyd, 
Mai 18, 1918; B. Heller, Der arabische ’Antar- 
roman, Ungarische Rundschau, v. 83 — 107; do., 
Az arab Antarregeny, Budapest 1918; do., Der 
arabische ’Antarroman, ein Beitrag zur ver- 
gleichenden Litteraturgeschichte, Hanover 1925- 
(Bernhard Heller) 

SiR-DARYA, a large river in Central 
A s i a, flowing like Us sister stream, the Amu- 
Darya [q. v.], into the Sea of Aral [q. v.]. Euro- 
pean geographers now regard its source as the 
Nar?n which flows through the territory of Ojat!-Su 
(formerly Semiriecye) and the north-eastern part 
of Farghana [q. v.] ; the native population has 
always (in the middle ages and at the present 
day) considered the Kara-Darya in the southern 
part of Farghana as the upper course of the Sir- 
Darya. After the junction of the two rivers which 
form it, the Kaia-Kuldja and the Tar, the Kara- 
Darya flows past the town (now a mere village) 
of Uzgend, whence it is sometimes called “river 
of L'zgend”. The district between the Kara-Darya 
and the NarTn is called in Persian Miyan-Rudan, 
in Turkish Jki-Su-Aras?. The length of the S!r-Darya 
from the confluence of the Kara-Darya and the 
Nartn is over 1,750 miles. In Farghana it runs 
southwest at first and then for the most part 
northwest. Numerous tributaries flow to the Sir- 
Darya, both from east and west (in Far^ana 
north and south) from the neighbouring mountains 
of which only three now reach the main stream 
(the Circik, Keles and Ar?s). The Arab geographers 
mention further tributaries in Farghana, which 
now for the most part enter the great Shahr-i 
Khan canal which runs south of the Sir-Darya; 
this canal was only led from the Kara-Darya like 
the Yangi-Arlk from the Narln in the xixth cen- 
tury. Whether any canals of any size were led in 
the middle ages out of the Sir-Darya itself to 
water, for example, the so-called “Hungry Steppes” 
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between Cinaz and Djizak cannot be ascertained. ' 
Mukaddasi’s mention (only in the Constantinople ' 
manuscript, iii. 22 of an arm or canal 1 

(^khalldj) said to be 140 farsakhs long, between ' 
^odjand and Usiushana, is not confirmed by any 
other sources. The tributaries of the Sfr-Darya | 
have always been of incomparably gieater im- 
portance than the main stream. Nor, unlike the 1 
Amu-Darya, has the S!r-Darya — at least in the ' 
historical period — had any oasis of importance 
in its delta. I 

In Western Europe the S?r-Darya is still fre- ' 
quently called by its old Greek name of J a x ar le s; j 
a Pahlawl form Jakhsart is assumed and explained 
by J. Marquart {^Die Chronologie der alttiirkiscken 
Inschriften, Leipzig 1898, p. 6) as yakudia aria 
‘•true, genuine pearl”. Against this explanation is 
the fact that in the numerous personal and geo- 
graphical names compounded with artu^ this com- 
ponent is always found at the beginning of the 
word. Yet the word yakhsha “pearl” seems ac- 
tually to be contained in the name; the Chinese 
{Cin-cu~ho) and Old Turkish (^VinLU-ugud) names 
of the river have the same meaning. The Chinese 
transcription of ihe native name is given as Yao-^ 
ska (E. Bretschneider, Med. Researches from 
Eastern As. Source^ London 18S8, i. 75), Yau^fia 
(F. Hirth, Kachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjztkuk, 
p. 81, in W. Radlolf, Die alttiirkiscken Inschriften 
der Mongolei, second Series, St. Petersburg 1S99) 
or Yo-ska (E. Chavannes, Documents stir les Toti' 
kiue [Turcs'] occidentaux^ St. Petersburg 1903).. 
In the Muslim period the initial “j” seems to 
have disappeared in the land itself; the Arabic ■ 
(JYanun Mas^iidi of BirunT, in A. Sprenger, Rost- 
itnd Reiserouten, etc., Leipzig 1864, p. 32) and j 
Persian {Hndud al-^A/am ^ MS. of the Asiatic! 
Museum, f. 24!^) manuscripts have Khashart : this | 
form and not as Marquart assumes i^Die Chro- \ 
nologie , etc., p. 5), Ya khsh art was probably in 1 
Ibn Khordadhbih, B.G.A.^ vi., text, 178, 2. The ; 
name SHis mentioned by Pliny, 6, 16, iS (cf. ; 
A. Forbiger, Handbuch der alien Geographic'^,] 
Hamburg 1877, ii., p. 77) is connected with the 
word sir although this latter, a Turkish name, 1 
cannot be found before the xvi^h ceutury. Ibn i 
Khordadhbih G. A , vi, 178, 4) mentions the | 
name Kankar which also appears in Chinese ' 
transcription (^K'ank'it) and was used probably on ' 
the central course of the river only: cf. DaryaA ■ 
Gang from FirdawsI in G. f. Rh., ii. 445- The 
Arabs introduced the name Sai/iJin for the Sir- 
Darya like Dj^aihun for the Amu-L)arya (cf. the 
names Djaihan and Saihan in the south-eastern 
frontiers of Asia Minor). In the Ntizhat al-Knlub \ 
of Hamd Allah Kaz\\ini (ed. Le Strange, 217, 16- * 
transi, and note ibid., ii. 2Io) appears the Giil 
ZaryuH which seems to occur nowhere eLe. | 
Blochet explains this word (in Le Strange, l.cl) \ 
as the Mongol gtil serikun == “cold river”, probably j 
wrongly, as the order of words should be reversed, i 
'Ihe river is usually called in Arabic and Persian 
sources after towns and districts on its banks, 
p^ost frequently “river of Khodjand” (Khodjand 
IS now the only town situated immediately on the 
bank of the Sir-Darya). This name aKo was l 
adopted by the Mongols (E. Bretschneider. Med. - 
Researches.^ loc. cit., in Chinese tianscriptions 
ddo-shan-mu-lien, for Mongol miiranj „ri\er”). 
Other names: river of Banaket, or Fanaket (in 
^akut, i. 740: Banakit) after the town 
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on the right bank near the mouth of the Angren 
said to have been destro>ed by Cingiz Khan (this 
destiuction is not recorded by contemporaries); 
river of Shahrukhtva after the town built by Timur 
m 794 (1392) on the site of the destroyed Banaket 
{^afar-A'dmay Calcutta ed, i888, ii. 636); river 
of Akhsikat {ib'id.y i. 441) or Akhsikath [q.v.]; 
river of ^ac or Shash. after the great oasis of 
Circik. The last town on the Sir-Darya, Arabic 
al-Karj'at al-Haditba, Persian Dih-i Naw (Gardizi 
in Barthold, Otcet o pohzdkie v Srednyuyii Aziyu, 
p. 83), Turkish Vangikent, later sometimes Shahv- 
kent in historical works {Ta^rlkh-i Dj_ahan Gush'd^ 
i. 69 below) and on coins, was one farsakh from 
the bank of the river and two days’ journey from 
its mouth (now the ruins of Diankent). The ruins 
were explored in 1867 by P. Lerch and the coins 
found theie are of the viii^h (xiv^h) centur}’. The 
river is said to have altered its course about this 
time and no longer entered the Sea of Aral but 
according to some was lost in the desert, or to others 
joined the Amu-Darya; on these stories cf. above 
i , p. 341 sq., 419; on the other hand Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi 
in the (xviith) century calls the Sea of Aral 
the “Sea of Sir” (Sir Tenizi) and knows nothing 
of the river ever having not reached the sea. 

In the iv'th (xtb) century the SIr-Dary 3 is men- 
tioned as a navigable river along with the Amu- 
Darya (B.G.A., iii. 323, i); in “times of peace 
or of truce’*, food supplies were brought to Karyat 
al-Hadiiba by water (ibid., ii. 393, 4). Navigation 
is now interrupted by the rapids of Begowat which 
begin at the village of Kosh-Tegermen, fifteen 
miles below Khodjand ; these rapids seem to be 
nowhere mentioned in Muslim sources; £juwaini’s 
story ( Ta'rtkh’t Djahan Gushd, i. 71 sql) of the 
siege of ^odjand by the Mongols in 1220, and 
the adventurous flight of the commander Timur 
Malik piesupposes an uninterrupted passage by water 
from Khodjand to the towns on the lower course 
of the Sir-Darya (cf. e. g. d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, i. 225 sq.'). After the foundation of Russian 
rule on the lower course of the Sir-Darya (since 
1S47) an attempt was made to introduce steam 
navigation on the river; the steamers of the Aral 
fleet went up the Sir-Darya also and had their most 
impoitant anchorage at the town of Kazalinsk 
founded by the Russians. After this service ceased 
in 1882, no further such attempts have been made, 
although several times proposed; traffic on the 
Sir-Darya is maintained solely by boats of native 
construction {kayiE). 

Bibliography'. \V. Barthold, Turkestan 
V epekhu mongolskago nashestz'iya, St. Peterburg 
1S9S — 1900, ii. 155 Sijq. ; do., A' istorii orosjieniya 
Turkestana^ St. Petersburg 1914, p. I29 sqq.‘, 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambrigde 1905, p. 476 sqq.', L. 
Kostenko, Turkestanskiy Ktai, St. Petersburg 
18S0, 1. 230 sqqx, V. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy 
Krai, St. Petersburg 1913, p. 131 sqq., 568 
sqq.\ L. Berg, Aralskoie Morie, St. Petersburg 
1908, p, 122 sqq., 213 sqq.\ N. P. Puzirevskiy, 
Sir-Darya, 'eya fiAbeskiya si'oistva i sudokhodnost 
(hr. Geogr. 38, 1902, p. 503 

D. N. Lyushin, Ot Cinaza do Rerovsko po Slr- 
Daryei^Izv. Turkest. Otd. Geogr. Obshc., 9, 1913, 
p. S4. sqq.) (\V. Barthold) 

al-SIRDJAN, a town in Persia, in the 
province of Kirmaii, near the Fars fiontier; it 
used to be called al-Kasranq “the two castles”, 
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and was the capital of Kirman. The stieets are 
broad, the gardens well irrigated, the climate 
healthy and temperate. The palace and mosque 
were built by the Euyid 'Adud al-Dawla. The 
canals which water it were dug by the Saftarids 
'Amr and Tahir b. Laith. Wood being scarce, all 
the houses are covered with brick vaulting. It had 
eight gates, two markets, the old and the new, 
with the mosque between the two. The minaret 
was surmounted by a lampholder of carved wood 
built by 'Adud al-Da\rla who had also built a 
palace near the Bab Hakim gate. Corn was grown, 
cotton and dates, cotton manufactured and kursl 
desks as at Kumm, but not so fine. 

It was the capital of Kirman in the time of 
the ‘Abbasids down to the period of the Euyids, 
when the Buyid governor moved his residence to 
Barda-ir (the modern Kirman). Owned by the 
Muzaffarids at the beginning of the eighth (xivth) 
century, it did not recognise the authority of 
Timur and was unsuccessfully besreged by 'Umar 
Shaikh in 796 (1394); but, under pressure of 
famine, it surrendered at the end of two years. 
Since then it has been in ruins, and the site is 
still marked by the debrrs discovered in 1900 at 
Kal'a-r Sang by Sir Percy Sykes {Ten Thousand 
Miles in Persia, London 1902, p. 431), at 5 miles 
east of Sa'rd Abad, the modern capital. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu'djain, ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 263 (cf. 106 and 265) = Barbier 
de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 333, B.G.A. 
(Ttakhrl [Shirad/an'\, p. 167; Ibn Hawkal [ 5 ;/-- 
ad^an], p. 223; Mukaddasi, p. 464); Sam'ant, 
Ansab, f° 322 r°; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Gecgraphie, i. 
336; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Ktilub, 
p. 141; transl. Le Strange, p. 119; Saml-bey, 
Kdmus al-A^lam, iv. 2751; Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 300 — 302, 
311, 320. (Cl. Huart) 

SIRHAN, Wal'I, the name of a valley 
in North Arabia, which runs from the south 
end of the Hawran soutlieastwards for a length of 
160 miles with a breadth of two to twelve miles. 
Its north end is maiked by the fort of aI-.\zrok 
and its southern extremity by the wells of Maiku'. 
The whole valley is very rich in water and suit- 
able for settlement. At al-Azrak, there is even 
a large permanent pond, the only one in the 
whole of North Arabia. If the life and property 
of the inhabitants are secured, the ten large and 
small villages in this wadi, which are still in- 
habited, may be fuither increased. But under 
present conditions the inhabitants suffer a great 
deal from the nomads, for Wadi Sirhan is their 
natural road to Sjria. The trading caravans, which 
used to go fiom Gerrha and Babylon to Syria, 
used the road through tliis valley, the history of 
which as a caravan route can be traced back 
still further; for the Assyrian kings had tried to 
control this important trade route and even found 
themselves occasionally forced to use armed force. 
The army of King Assarhaddon undertook a cam- 
paign against the Bazu and Khazu who lived in 
Wadi Sirhan, the Buz and Hazo of the Bible 
(Gen. xxii. 21 sq.\ Job xxxii. 2; Jer. xxv. 23) 
whose oases are still recalled by the place-names 
Biz and Hozowza. In the Nabataean period Wadi 
Sirhan formed the eastein fiontier between the 
Nabataeans and the nomads and was called “Syr- 
maion pedion”. In the Muslim period the Wadi 
Sirhan was the much contested frontier between 


the tribes of al-Kain and Kalb and was called 
Batn al-Sirr and was also used as the natural 
route of communication between al-IIira or al- 
Kiifa and Syria. The pilgrim-caravans followed it 
and c.tme to .Medina via TaimaJ The Sirhan 
Wadi now belongs to the tribe of Ruwala of the 
'Aneze and forms the boundary between their 
lands and those of the Ahl al-Shemal (B.mu 
Sakhr and Hwetat b. Djad). By section i. of the 
tieaty of Hadda of November 1925, almost fora 
fifths of the Wadi Sirhan fell to the Sultan 
of Nadjd, while the northeast corner fell to 
Transjordan. 

Bibliography-. Artemidoros in Strabo, 
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SIRWAy, the name of two ruined 
towns in South Arabia. 

I. A large ruined site in the land of the Beni 
1 Djebr (IGiawIan), a day’s journey west of Marib 
in the Wadi Wakifa. The castle of this town, 
which E. Glaser considered the oldest foundation 
of the Sabaeans, is mentioned in the Sabaean 
inscription Bibl. Nat., N”. 2, along with the two 
ancient castles of S.alhan and Ghundan. The town 
of .Siiwah {hagaran Sirwah) is mentioned in the 
inscriptions Glaser, 904, 13, 1571, 4; there is also 
a reference to it in the late Sabaean inscription 
on the buisting of the dam of Marib (Glaser, 
618, 30) so that it must still have been of some 
importance in the fifth century a. d. although it 
could no longer have rivalled Marib. The most 
important building among the ruins is the great 
temple of Almakah built by the priest-king Yada II 
Dharih. which like that of Marib is elliptical in 
shape. In the centre of the temple stands a stone 
prism seventy feet long, 35 inches high and 
eighteen inches thick, the two larger surfaces of 
which are covered with the famous Sabaean in- 
scription, Glaser N“. 1,000, over 1,000 words in 
length. J. Halevy, when he visited the ruined 
site, still found numerous monolithic pillars, some 
upright and others overthrown bearing long in- 
scriptions. lire main group of columns like that 
at Marib is now called '■Arsji Bilkis (throne of 
Bilkis). Opposite the temple ruins on a mound 
is the old citadel of Sirwah, part of which still 
existed in al-H.imdani's time. A large number of 
legends have grown up around it. It is said that 
the djinn built it for I)hu Bata' ; others say it 
I was built by command of Solomon by the demons 
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for Bilkis, the queen of Suba. According to the 
learned South Aiabian, Nashwan al-Himyari, ‘Amr 
IJhu Sirwah al-Mahk b. al-Hauth b. Malik b. 
Zaid b. Sadad b. Himyar al-A^ghar, one of the 
eight princes, built it. But this is probably mere 
speculation by South Arabian genealogists. The 
Arab philologists connected the n.ame Sirwah with 
sarh, “high, commanding building”, and inter- 
preted it as “castle, palace”. E. Osiander and 
following him H. v. Kremer correctly connected 
it with the Ethiopic serh “citadel”. At .Sirwah 
there were gold-washings, which were still being 
worked when Halevy visited them. Al-HamdanJ 
already knew that gold was found there. 

2. A ruined site in the land of the Beni Arljab, 
N.E. of NaSt in the vicinity of Medr, West of 
the Djebel Etwa. The best preserved of the ruins 
is the old temple which is now known as the 
masdjid (mosque) and stands in the centre of the 
e.xtensive area of ruins, 27 paces long and 19 
broad. The walls of the temple run from south- 
east to north-east and are 4 feet thick. The outer 
wall has however fallen in and only survives to 
a height of 3 to 5 The stones are very care- 
fully hewn. This enclosing wall is pierced by two 
gateways, one 3 feet broad in the west front and 
another, 5 feet broad, in the east front. On the 
south side a niche 5 ffist wide has been left in 
the outside of the wall, corresponding to a some- 
what smaller niche in the inner side of the north 
wall. A sanctuary enclosed by pillars fills the inner 
chamber in the upper half and there is a basin 
also surrounded by pillars in front ot it. The 
pillars of the sanctuary are all destroyed except 
two. These are 8 feet high, 16 sided, thickening 
at the top ; the capital consists of six parts and 
is rounded off, and fluted in keeping with the 
shaft of the column. The pillars around the cistern 
are octagonal and are also destroyed. To the 
west of the temple the old town probably lay. 
Mounds of ruins 20 to 24 feet high now He there 
out of which rise gieat walls forming chambers. 
The ruins, called Hadjar Arhab by the Beduins, 
form the gathering place of the whole tribe of 
Arhab for the discussion and decision of important 
matters. This custom may be a memory of ancient 
times in which the temple probably played an 
important part in the worship and legislation of 
the people. 
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SIRWAL (a.), trousers. Trousers are not 
originally an Arab garment but were introduced, 
probably from Persia. From quite early times, 
other people have copied the thing and the 
name from the Persians and it almost looks as 
if Persia were the original home of trousers 
(cf. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
zur Zeit der S.isaniden, p. 136^). The Greek 
a-xfx^x;x or axfx^xMx, Latin sarabala (perhaps 
also Aramaic sarbalin, Daniel iii. 21; cf. Syriac 
sharbaltn) and the Arabic sirxoal are all derived 
from old Persian zdratoaro, the modern Persian 
shelti'dr (which is explained as from shel =z leg, 
with a sutHx -wwi-); to sirzoal in turn may be 
traced the corresponding word among the Hun- 
garians, Poles, Russians, Tartars, Siberians and 
Kalmucks in the east and the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese in the west. The form sirivdl has probably 
been mtluenced by the word sirbdl meaning garment 
in general (explained as a development of the 
root s-b-l and an originally Semitic word). This 
occurs in the early Aiabic poetry and in the 
Kur an, but not situ’dl. 

The Arab grammarians retained a memory of 
the Persian origin of the word. As frequently 
with io.anwords, sirzoal shows several formations 
in Arabic, sing. ; siriodl(d), sirsoal{a], sir-oil, dialectic 
shirzodl, modern also shartval and the question is 
continually discussed whether it is triptote or 
diptote; plur. ; sardivll and double pi. sardioildt 
both also with s/iln and dialectic sara-uiln, diptote 
only but usually (like the word from trousers 
in many other languages) used with singular 
meaning and varying in sex between masc. and 
fem. ; dimm. suraiyil, plur. suraiyildt {ta^ar-aeala 
has been formed as a denominative verb. 

When the word entered Arabic and the thing 
was adopted by Muslims is not exactly known, 
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but the Muslims must have become acquainted [ 
with trousers in the very early dajs of Islam, at | 
the latest during the conquest of Persia. Tradition [ 
usually traces them to the Prophet Muhammad j 
and even credits pre-Islamic prophets with wearing i 
them. A hadith says: “the first to wear trousers | 
was the prophet Abraham, wherefore he will be \ 
the first to be clothed on the day of judgment*’. \ 
Another hadith tells us that Moses was wearing j 
trousers of wool on the day on which God spoke ! 
with him. It is related in one tradition of the 
Prophet Muhammad that he bought trousers from 
the linen-drapers, but it is uncertain whether he ' 
actually wore them; on one occasion he replied | 
to the question whether he woie them: “Yes, 1 
when travelling and at home, by day and night; ' 
I was commanded to cover myself and I know i 
no covering really better than these”. According j 
to another hadith, he recommends the wearing of 1 
troupers in the words: “be different from the people | 
of the book, w’ho do w'ear neither trousers nor 
But other stories deny positively that he wore them i 
and it is also disputed whether the Caliph "^Othman | 
wore them. The intermediate view is that it is ’ 
permitted to wear trousers, /a bc^sa bihi. j 

In contrast to the men, to whom all that has . 
been said so far applies, the wearing of trousers | 
is recommended for w’omen in all hadiths. It is i 
said for example: “Put on trousers, for they are ' 
the garments that cover one best and protect your ! 
women with them when they go out” or “God I 
has mercy upon the women who wear trousers” . 
{yarhaviu "'llahti ' i-mutasarn’Hati min ab-nisa') — ■ 
or “a woman came past liding one day and fell I 
off. The Prophet turned aside in order not to ! 
see her and was only put at his ease when he j 
was told that she was muiasaiwiid". Other hadiths ; 
fix the lengtli of the trousers: — to the ankles, [ 
not longer; as a concession, as a protection against | 
insects, they may be a little longer but must not j 
trail on the ground. ! 

The JHiiJiyi/n is forbidden to wear trousers (along 
with ceitain other garments). But even the salat ‘ 
in tiousers was makruh according to the strictest i 
view and mu.st be lepeated; trousers are also con- ! 
sidered unfitting for the mu^aiihcihin. ! 

In actual practice, little attention has been 
paid to all such restrictions, and numerous passages j 
in historical and geographical literature, in books of j 
travel and in ij^fh^i^-books show that trousers have I 
probably been v.-orn in most Muslim lands since 
the early centuries of the Hidjra. It is quite ex- 
ceptional to find the statement that in one region 
a so-called futa was woin in place of Irouseis 
(e. g. in India). The word futa is of Indian origin 
and means a simple cloth ■\\iihout a seam, which 
was fastened in front and behind to the girdle. 

A futa of this kind — these from the Yemen 
were particularly noted — was also worn in 
legions, where tiousers were usually worn by 
women in neglige, in the house instead of trousers 
(cf. Ibn al-Had]dj, Kitab al~Aludkhaij Cairo 1320, 
i. 1 18). 

Oriental trousers differ very much in different 
countries. They are of all possible widths, from 
wide pantaloons, vhich are only dravvn together 
at the bottom over the feet, to close-fitting shapes 
which look more like drawers and indeed are so- 
called by European travellers. They are also of 
very different lengths, from knee-breeches, especially 
for soldiers, to long tiousers coming to below the 


feet. Colours w’ere dependent not only on fashion 
(sometimes only natuial colours were considereil 
the thing, as a rule artificial colours never) but 
also on political considerations; the 'Abbasid colour 
for example was black and that of the Fatimids 
white. As regards material, a famous Persian 
speciality was silken trousers; in Egypt and the 
adjoining lands the w’hite Egyptian linen was 
popular, trousers of red leather are mentioned a.'' 
the dress of the women in the market of lights 
of Cairo, and so on. 

In contrast to the European fashion, trousers in 
the east are worn next the bare body under the 
other garments (cf. Djahiz, Kitab al~TZujj^ ed. 
Zeki Pacha, p. 154 below: the shirt and the 
trousers aie ^i'ar^ the other garments ditjmr are 
worn above) and are supported not by braces 
but by a special girdle tied round the body, called 
the tikka (modern dikka'). Although the tikak were 
coveted by the other garments and could not be 
seen they were the objects of a particular ex- 
travagance, being adorned with inscriptions, usually 
of an erotic nature; the most famous and valuable 
were the tikak made in Armenia of Persian silk. 
The prohibition against wearing them issued by 
the fukahif had scarcely any effect. A thousand 
pairs of trousers of brocade wdth a thousand 
trouser bands of silk from Armenia (alf sarazvll 
daibakiya bi-alf tikka harJr ermcni) were, according 
to Makrlzi, ii. 4, part of the estate of an Egyptian 
noble (cf. Ibn Oallikan, Bulak 1299, i. no); a 
thousand jewelled tikka' 5 were given to the daughter 
of I^umarawaih b. Ahmad b. Tulun on her wedding: 
the tikka was also used as a love-token sent by 
a lady to her admirer. 

For practical reasons, trousers formed part of 
a soldier's dress. Tabari records that even the 
Umaijad soldiers already wore sarawil made of 
a coarse cloth called tnish. Under the latter, they 
wore very short drawers called tubban, which were 
made of hair. When Islam adopted the old Oriental 
custom of granting robes of honour, trousers were 
included among them; indeed they were someiimes 
icgarded as the most valuable part of the gift, 
which, it has been suggested, is connected with 
the phallic worship of paganism. Originally the 
garments of honour given w’ere not new, but had 
been worn by the donor; he ought to have woin 
them at least once. 

As a kind of uniform and a garment of honour, 
the trouseis play a very special part in the Muslim 
ftituunva organisations. In the ceiemonial reception 
• of a new member into the gild, an essential feature 
of the initiation ceremony {sliadd, q. v.) is the 
putting on of the saraivil ai-futuwwa, often briefly 
called futuwzva. Here also stress is laid on the 
point that the kablr must have either previously 
worn them himself or at least gone into far 
enough to touch them with his knees. The saraw'd 
! had occasionally a similar importance for the 
fitj,an, like the khifka [q, v.] for the Sufis. An 
oath w'as taken on the sara-wzl (this oath is how- 
ever invalid accoiding to Ibn Taimiya); they could 
also be put on a coat of arms with a cup ka^s. 

The putting on of the sarawil al-futuu'U’a 
acquired a certain political significance under the 
“reformer of the fuluwwa”, the 'Abbasid Caliph 
Nasir, about whose giants of sa?'awil, a few 
stories have been pieserved by the historians. 
Pie sent embassies to the petty dynasts of Syria, 
Peisia and India with the demand that they and 
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their nobles should put on the saraiuil al-fiittiwwa ! 
for the Caliph. This was done with solemn cere- \ 
monial and they thereby placed themselves under i 
the protection of the Caliph as overlord of the > 
fityan. The same Nasir seems to have limited the 
right of investiture to a very few and his succes- ! 
sors also claimed the right for themselves. But ' 
others did it, for example the Sultan A^raf of i 
Egypt two centuries after Nasir. j 

When the futmvu'a-gxl^?, declined, other or- i 
ganisations with political or other aims adopted ! 
their external ceremonies, and laid special stress I 
on the putting on of trousers. The gild of thieves ; 
in Baghdad for example under Muktafi and a 
secret Sunni association in Damascus called the • 
Nabawlya with anti-Shl^a tendencies, mentioned ; 
by Ibn Djubair. But with the disappearance of | 
the futtrojiva, the original significance of the ' 
sarawil as a badge of chivalry was no longer 
understood and they became combined with the | 
kkirka of the Sufis into the hhirkat ai-fttiti-U'wa. : 

For the expression sarazvil al-futii 70 ':va we i 
also find libas al-ftiitiwiva with the same meaning | 
“trousers” and in Egyptian Arabic, libas (cf. Lane) 
acquired the general meaning of “drawers” (i. e. j 
for men; for those of women there is a new ' 
foreign word ^intiyafi). This circumstance is a ■ 
criterion for ascertaining the Egyptian texts in the | 
looi Nights; they replace the word sara-^'il of i 
the non-Egyptian texts without exception by libZis. \ 
In many expressions sirv.'al Ls used metaphoric- ; 
ally. Thus, musarwal is a pigeon with feathered j 
legs, a horse with white legs or a tree with i 
branches down on the trunk. Shh"zval al-^aUk ; 
“rogue’s trousers” and sara~v'il al~tnkuk (cuckoo- j 
trouseis) {linaria elaiirie) are the names of plants | 
(on the other hand sarical or sern'el or scrivll ■ 
for “cypress” is formed of the well known word 1 
sariv with the article behind it and has nothing 
to do with sirwal"). 

Bibliography'. In addition to the general 
dictionaries see Dozy, Siippl.^ s. v. Sirwal and 
Futuw'wa; do., Dictioruiaire dctaillc dcs noms 
dts vetemcnts, s. v. Sirwal, Libas, Tikka, Fiita, 
cf. also MFzar, Tubban, Djakshlr, Hizza, Hikw, 
Sikan, Shintiyan, Nukba, KaUa and Geseiiiits, 1 
Thesaurus^ s. v. srbl ; Ibn Sida, Mnkhas^as, j 
iv. 83. — . Philology and hadiths: see the special 1 
work on the subject Muntakhab al-Akdiv':l fi-rna | 
yatakallak bi ' l-Sardwil by DjaTar b. Idris al- 
Kattanl, 10 pp. lith., Fas n. d. Bukhari has a 
Bab al-SarZizvlI, ed. Krehl, iv. 77; aLo Suyuti 
wrote a book ji ' l-Saraxi'il.^ cf. the Berlin MS. 
Ahlwardt, N^. 5455. — References from his- 
torians and geographers have been collected by 
Dozy, Vet. and by Mez, Renaissance^ p. 96, 
314? jy., 399, 436. — Dn inscriptions on 
Tikak s. al-Wash^a^ K. ul-Zarf 'loa ''l-ZiirafTd, 
Cairo 1324, p. 102, 141. — On the different 
colours of clothing, see al-Tabarsi, A". Afakatim 
al-Ak/itakj Cairo 1311, p. 35. — Military: N. 
Fries, Das Hceresu'cscn der Araber ziir Zeit dcr 
Omajjaden^ Kieler Diss., 1921, p. 30. — Fu- 
tuwwa: Thorning, Beitrage zur Kenntnis d:s 
islamischcn Vereinszaesens, p. 49 sq., 162, 187, 
19S jy,, 20^ sqq.'^ Blochet, Histoire d'Egyptc 
de Makrizi, p. 297. — Modern Egypt: Lane, : 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians^^ 
i860, p. 28 — 29. — Mecca; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekkaniseke Sprichworter, N®, 57 (also Verspr. 
Gesekriftenj v. 84 sq.). — Morocco: L. Brunot, 


Moths des vetemenis masculins a Rabat, in Me- 
langes Rene Basset, Paris 1923, i., p. 87 sqq.', 
esp. p. 95, 107, — Pictures: A. Rosenberg, 
Geschichte des Kostums, table 296, 374 sqq.’, 
Tilke, 0 / ientalische Kostume in Schnitt und 
Farbe, Berlin 1923; cf. also Tilke, Studien zur 
Entwichlungsgeschtchte des orientalischen Kos- 
tums, Berlin 1923, p. 25, 32. 

(Walt HER Bjorkman) 

STS, a t own in Asia Minor, also called 
Si si y a, (middle-)Latin Sisia and Sis; in 
French sources of the Middle Ages, besides the 
usual forms, also As sis and Oussis are found. 
The most obvious e.xplanation of these last men- 
tioned forms would be from al (the Arabic article) 
-p Sis', however, attention must be paid to the 
fact that in the Arabic sources the name seems 
to occur more often without the article, than 
accompanied by it (for another e.vplanation of 
these forms see Ric. des Hist, des Croisades] Doc. 
Arm., ii., p. xii.). Sis is the ancient capital of 
the Cilician-Armenian kingdom, 65 K.M. N. E. 
from Adana, 290 M. above sea-level. The town 
lies against the slope of an isolated mountain, 
which belongs to the Taurus-system. The river 
of Sis rises in the Antitaurus ; after uniting with 
another water-course, the Deli Su, it falls in the 
Djaihan (Pyramus). 

Before the Middle-Ages, nothing is known about 
this town; the attempted identifications with antique 
localities (some have thought of Flavias, others of 
Pindenissus) are very doubtful. 

In the Byzantine period we hear of the Arabs 
besieging in vain to ShiC'e xx^rfov in Cicilia, in 
the 6'h year of the reign of the emperor Tiberios III 
Apsimaros = 703 (Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. 
de Boor, i. 372). In the Latin text of Anastasius' 
Chronograpkij Tripertita (Theophanes, ed. de 
Boor, ii. 237) we find expugnansque Sisui castrum, 
where the form of the name of the locality is to 
be noted, as also the fact, that expugnaris is a 
wrong Intel pretation for the word roAiopxiiV*; in 
the text of Theophanes. 

In L\bba5id time, however. Sis belonged to the 
Muslim empire: it was reckoned among the thu- 
ghur al-Shamiya. It was rebuilt during the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil, under the direction of 'Air b. 
Vahya al-Armani, but afterwards laid waste by 
the Byzantines (al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p 170). 
There is also a tradition, going back to al- 
Wakidi, of an emigration of the inhabitants of 
Sis to the a'/(l al-KTim in the years 194 or 193 
(S09/S10 or SoS/809), which event may stand in 
relation to the loss of the locality by the Greeks, in 
the interval between the times of Apsimaros and 
al-Mutawakkil (al- 15 aladhurl, loe. cit ; cf. Yakut, 
Mu-Jjam, ed. Wustenfeld, lii. 217, where the years 
erroneously aie given as 94 or 93). -A further 
mention of Sis is found during the wars of the 
Ilamdanid Saif al-Dawla [q.v.] with the Byzantines. 
That prince, after rebuilding 'Ain Zarba (Anazarba), 
sent his hadjtb with an army, wliich ravaged the 
Byzantine territory; the Greeks, in revenge, then 
took the stronghold of Sis {J}isn Sisiyd), in the 
year 351 (962) (Ibn al-.Athir, ed. Thornberg, viii. 
404). It appears, then, that in the eaily Middle 
Ages Sis has been a fortified frontier-town. 

The continuous history of Sis begins about the 
end of the xii'h century of the Christian aera, 
when it had become the royal residence of the 
Armenian kings of Cilicia (the Rubenids and the 
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Lusignans). But already before that time it is 
sometimes mentioned in the annals of the Cilician 
kingdom. It is numbered among the places, con- 
quered by the Armenian princes Thoros and 
Stephanos (Chronicle of Kirakos of Ganjak under 
562 Armenian aera =1113/1114); moreover, Sis 
belonged to the towns which suffered from the 
earthquake of the year III4 (Chronicle of Matthew 
of Edessa under 563 Armenian aera). Nerses of 
Lambron, writing in the year 1177, complains, 
that in the royal residence (i shkk ananist) Sis, there 
is no bishop, nor are there suitable churches. It | 
is surprising to find the town mentioned as a 
royal residence as early as 1177, for it must have 
been Leo II (1187 — 1219), who transferred the royal 
residence for strategical and political reasons, from 
Anazarba to Sis. vSince the time of this ruler, the 
kingdom of Cilicia is called, by Muslim authors, 
not only bilad al-Arman^ but also hilad Sis; an 
Armenian geographer (xiii^h century ') cited by 
Saint Martin, ii. 436 S(j. also identifies the names 
Cilicia and Sis. 

Leo II caused many new buildings to be erected 
in the town. The chronicle of the connetable 
Sembat speaks already under the year 624 Armenian 
aera = 1 1 75/1 1 76 of the new-built {tiorash2ri) town 
of Sts, in connection with the murder of the 
Rubenid piince Mleh (dated in Hethum's Chronicle, 
erroneously under 613 Armenian aera = 1164; Sis 
is also here mentioned as the place, wheie that 
event did happen). If the, tolerably late, chronicle 
of SSmbat is right in using the term “new-built'’ 
here, then there must already have been extensive 
renovations before the time of Leo II. 

This prince, who in 1198 was crowned king 
(he himself before, and the older Rubenids only 
wore the title of baron) transferred, as staled 
above, the royal residence to Sis. His coronation 
must have been at Tarsus (a later chronicler, 
Jehan Dardel, erroneously pretends that it was 
at Sis), but the town of Sis is already called the 
“metropolis” of Leo in a poem on the taking 
of Jerusalem by Salah al-Din, written by the 
Katholikos Grigor IV (t 1189; in this poem 
the form, S i s u a n is to be noted : Rec. des 
Hist, des Croisades; Doc. Arm., \. 301). In the 
year 1212 it was at Sis, that the coronation 
of Leo’s grand-nephew and co-regent Ruben took 
place. This ceremony was witnessed by Wilbrand 
of Oldenburg, who in his Peregrinatio gives a 
short account of the town : “it was the capital 
of the king {capitanea civitas domini J'cgts'), with 
many and rich inhabitants. It had no walls, u?tde 1 
pociiis ea?n villam quam civitatem Titincupai-em. 1 
But there was an Armenian archbishop, and also I 
a Greek patriarch. Then the traveller mentions ; 
the stronghold of Sis {casirum . . . super se siium j 
in viofitc Z'alde miinitiini); the town rises amphi- 
theatrically ngainst the mountain. The locality be- 
longed in ancient time to Daiiiis, who was van- 
quished by Alexander”. This singular item may 
be due to a leminiscence of Alexander's victory 
at the (Cilician) Issus. It is remarkable, that in 
the elegy of Grigor, cited above, after the mention 
of Sis, it is said that on that spot also the 
warriors of Alexander defeated Darius. In the 
neighbourhood of the town, Wilbrand continues, 
the king had caused a pleasure garden of in- 
describable beauty to be laid out. 

It is surprising that the town had no wall; it 
seems that the stronghold w&s deemed sufficient 


for defence. Still in 1375 ? when Sis was taken 
by the Egyptians, there was no town-wall: the 
royal palace, together with some other buildings, 
were enclosed \sith a wall; it seems to be this 
complex which is called by Jehan Dardel the 
“bourg”, and it must be distioguished from the 
castle on the mountain. 

The kings of Cilicia, moreover, had a summer- 
residence in the Taurus, to the North of Sis, 
Barjrberd, which was also their treasure-house. 
Likewise, in modern times, the inhabitants of Sis, 
during the summer, leave the unhealthy town, to 
take summer habitations (ydvlak) in the mountains. 

The political history of Sis is, of course, in- 
timately connected with the general history of the 
Cilician-Armenian kingdom. The chief feature of 
that history consists in the struggle for existence 
which that kingdom had to carry on against the 
sultanate of Egypt; it is therefore not surprising, 
that the chief events connected with the town 
are attacks of the Mamluk armies and ravages 
wrought by them. Other foes were of minor con- 
I sequence: an attack of a Turkoman chief in the 
' year of the accession of Leo II (1187) was re- 
pelled by that prince, but the Turkomans during 
j the reign of the following kings remained a 
1 menace to the Cilician kingdom. These nomads, 
whenever a strong government was lacking, availed 
j themselves of the opportunity to seize on pasture- 
] grounds: we shall find them in the actual pos- 
session of the territory of Sis in the fiist half 
of the xixffi century. On the occasion of the 
Egyptian attack of 1266, the town of Sis, with 
its cathedral, was burnt down and the royal 
tombs were desecrated. Other Egyptian incursions 
in the district of Sis occurred in the years 12755 
1276, 129S and 1303: in the last named year, 
the city itself was plundered by the enemy. In 
1321 the environs again suffered from hostile 
attack; this time it was the Mongol governor of 
Rum, Timurtash, who, on the instigation, as it 
seems, of the Egyptian sultan al-Malik al-Na^ir, 
carried his ravages in the district of Sis. A 
similar incursion was made by the then officiating 
governor of Aleppo, by order of the same sultan 
in the year 1340; the incuisions from the amir 
of Aleppo were repeated in 1359 and 1369? hoth 
times the town was taken. In the meantime, Sis 
had suffered from the great epidemic, which in 
Europe, during that same time, is known under 
the name of the “Black Death” (1348). 

However, the end of the Cilician kingdom was 
imminent. The last king, Leo VI (de Lusignan) 
was reduced to his capital. Sis; after the retreat 
of the Egyptians, the Turkomans fell upon the 
land; then, in the years 1374 and 1375 came the 
catastrophe. The sieges of Sis during these years 
by the Egyptians, and the final taking of the 
town, wherein the enemy was assisted by the 
treason of some nobles and of the Katholikos, 

■ are described in detail in the chronicle of Jehan 
Dardel, who had been chaplain to king Leo \ 1 
j since 1377? I'CO being then a prisoner at Caiio. 

I From the ecclesiastical history of Sis duiing 
j the time of the Cilician kingdom, the following 
facts may be mentioned. Soon after the time when 
I Nerses of Lambion complained about the desolate 
state of spiritual afiairs in the town, we find Sis 
(since 1198, when the first archbishop is men- 
tioned) an archbishopric, but depending on the 
1 see of Anazarba. There had also been some 
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church-councils at Sis, e. g. in 1238, under the 
reign of Hethutn I, when the dogma of the pro- 
cessus Spiritus Sancti according to the Greek 
doctrine was accepted; in 1307 (March 19) an- 
other council aimed at unification with Rome, but 
obedience to its resolutions could only be com- 
pelled within the limits of the town of Sis itself. 
Two years later (1309) another church-council, 
not summoned by the king, was convened at Sis, 
to take stand against the innovations of 1307, 
but the king Awshin dispersed it, and had the 
ecclesiastics who had been convened, imprisoned. 
Another synod was held at Sis in 1342, under 
the reign of Constantine IV. 

The patriarchs of the Cilician-Armenian kingdom 
fixed their seat at Sis in 1292. On June 29 of 
that year. Rum Kal'a, which was the former seat 
of this patriarchate, had been taken by the Egyp- 
tians ; so the new patriarch (Grigor ^TI) came to 
reside at Sis. There his successors have remained 
even after the fall of the kingdom, and after the 
renovation of the patriarchal see of Edjmiacin 
(1441), which caused, of course, a schism in the 
Armenian church. The chief lelic preserved by 

the patriarchs of Sis was the right hand of St. 
Grigor, the apostle of the Armenians, which, in 
1292, was redeemed, with other relics, from the 
infidels by king Hethum 11 . 

After the Egyptian conquest, the patriarchs, at 
first, had no fixed residence ; they came only to 

the town of Sis to perfoim some ecclesiastical 

duties, e. g, the benediction of the sacred oil 

{myron). Under the rule of the Rubenids and 
Lusignans the habitation of the patriarchs had 
been within the circumvallation of the royal 
dwellings. After the period of their wandering 
about, the patriarchs obtained from the Egyptian 
government permission to reside in the town. 
First, this residence of the patriarch was an or- | 
dinary house; in 1734, long after the Turkish j 
conquest, a monastery was founded by the patriarch ! 
Lucas, which seems to have been the seat of the 
patriarchate until 1810, when the patriarch Kirakos 
founded another monastery, in which the patri- 
archate was established when V. Langlois visited Sis 
(1^53)- A little before 1874, the patriarch was 
expelled from Sis, and migrated to ‘Ain Tab. 

But if the ecclesiastical history of the town 
continued until modem times, politically Sis soon 
became insignificant. Immediately after the Egyp- 
tian conquest. Sis remained the capital of a new 
province, which included Ayas, Tarsus, Adana, 
Mas-isa and Ramadaniya, the whole being depen- 
dent on Aleppo. In 893 (1488) Sis was taken by 
the Osmanlls, during the war between Bayazid II 
and Egypt. Afterwards, the town belonged to the 
realm of the Turkoman dynasty of the Ramadanoghlu, 
whose members, however, since the time of the 
fifth prince, Khalil b. Mahmud, were vassals to 
the Porte. Hadjdji Khalifa, in the Diihanmtnui 
contrasts the once flourishing condition of the 
district of Sis with its uncultivated state in his time. 

Under Ottoman administration. Sis belonged to 
the luilayet Adana, and the sandjak of Kozan 
V hen Langlois visited the locality, he found it 
to be a village, consisting of + 200 houses, in- 
habitated by Turks and Armenians. There was 
a mas^id and a bazar-, the Turkoman beg of the 
Kozanoghki tribe was virtually the ruler, for the 
pasha of Adana had no authoiity whatever in Sis. 
The village moreover paid no tribute to the 


Porte. There were several remains of old times, 
but the palace of the Cilician-.'Vrmenian kings was 
ruined; on its site was the monastery, where the 
patriaich resided. The church, belonging to that 
monastery, is consecrated to St. Grigor Illuminator 
and the Descensus Filii Unigeniti; the tieasure 
of that chuich contains among other relics the 
right hand of St. Grigor, and two Gospels from 
the xivth century of the Christian aera. The ar- 
chives and the library of the patriarchate, Langlois 
found to be in a deplorable state. Other churches 
of Sis, partly restored after the Middle-Ages, are 
consecrated to St. Sophia (the Canll kilise), to St. 
Sergius, to St. Peter and Paul (wholly ruined), 
to the Holy Virgin, to St. James (ruined). The 
mountain-stronghold of Sis, built by Leo II (Sir 
A'a/'u-rl) was in a tolerable state of preservation. 

According to a statement of 1S94 (Sami Bey 
Frasheii) Sis then had + 3, 500 inhabitants, 
2 masdjids, 3 churches and 3 medreses. Its 
territory, though fertile, is insufficiently cultivated, 
but in its neighbourhood there are many gardens. 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkundi, x. 597, 
621 sq., 916; xix. 67 — 96; Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 141 ; J. 
Saint Martin, Memoiris hist, et gcogr. sur I'Ar- 
menie, 1818/1819, i. 198, 200, 390, 392, 397, 
400 etc., 446; 11. 436 sq.) V. Langlois, Voyage 
dans la Cilicie, 1S61, p. 380 etc.; C. Favre 
and B. Mandrot, Voyage en Cilicie {Bulletin de 
la Soc. de Geograpkie, 1S78, SOTe 6, tome 15], 
p. 1 16 etc. ; Recueil des Historiens des Croisades; 
Documents armeniens, index ; J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. des osmanischtn Reiches, ii. 292, 298, 
601; iii. 70 sq.-, Peregrinatores Medii aevi 
quattucr, rec. J. C. M. Laurent, Leipzig 1864, 
p. 177, 179; Ilamdallah Mustawfl, Kuzhat al- 
KulTib, ed. Le Strange, i. 100, 264; ii. too, 
258 ; Hadjdjl Khalifa. DVihannuma. p. 602 ; 
Sami Bey F'rasherl, Kdmus al-A''lam, iv. 2759. 

(V. F. Buciin'er) 

SISAM. [See s.imos]. 

SISAR, a town in Persian Kurdistan, 
bounded by Hamadan, Dinawar and Adharbaidjan. 
The Arab geographers place Sisar on the Dinawar- 
Maragha road 20 — 22 farsakhs (3 stages) north of 
Dinawar (Ibu Khurdadhbih. p. 119 — 12 1 ; Kudama, 
p. 212; MukaddasI, p. 382). According to Ba- 
ladhuri (ed. de Goeje, p. 310), Sisar occupied a 
depression (khi/dd') surrounded by 30 mounds, 
whence its Persian name “30 summits”. F'or greater 
accuracy it was called Sisar of Sadkhaniya (zca- 
kdna Sisar tud^a Sisar Sadkhaniya) which Baladhurl 
correctly explains as Sisar of the hundred springs : 
Kh dni in Persian {kdni in Kurd) does mean 
spring; on the other hand the geographers (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p. 175; Ibn Rusta, p. 89) locate 
the sources of the Safid-rud (Kizil-uzan) “at the 
gate” or “in the ravine” (kab) of Sisar (Mas'iidi, 
Kit. al-Tanbih, p. 62; in the nahiya of S.). Finally 
Mas''udi {ibid., p. 53), speaking of the Diyala [q.v.], 
makes it come from the mountains of Armenia (?) 
and talks of Sisar as belonging to Adh.irbaidjan. 

These quotations show that the site of .Sisar 
lav near the watershed between the Kizil-U'zan 
(southern aim) and the Gawailid (Diyala) 1. e. near 
the col of Kargabad, wliere numerous streams rise 
flowing in different directions. According to the 
ingenious hypothesis of G. Hoffmann, the name 
of the town of Senna [q. v.] might be a con- 
traction of the old form .Sadkhaniya. There is 
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not sufficient evidence however to show that the | 
site of the modern Senna is identical with that | 
of the town of Sisar. i 

It should be noted that while Ibn Khurdadhbih ! 
and Kudama give the distance between Dinawar 
and Sisar as 20 — 22 farsakhs. the whole distance | 
between Dinawar and Maragha is put sometimes I 
at 50 — 52 farsakh (same writers), sometimes at i 
60 farsakh (Mukaddasi, p. 384; Istakhrl, p. 194), | 
If an error of 8 — 10 farsakhs could be made on i 
the stretch Dinawar-Sisar, the latter place might ; 
be put further north on the line of the watershed | 
between the northern waters of the Sirwan (Diyala) 
and those of the Kizil-Uzan; at the present day [ 
names like Cihil-t^ashma (‘‘mountain of the 40 
springs”), Hazar-kanian (‘•village of the 1,000 ! 
springs”) are common in this district. 

In the district of Sisar (Baladhuil, p. 130), theie 
were at first only the grazing-grounds of the Caliph 
Mahdi (151 — 169). This intermediate zone {hadd') 
between three great provinces soon became a 
refuge for outlaws (al-sd^allk va ^ l-dhii'^'dr) and 
the Caliph ordered his superintendents to build 
a town. The estates formed a separate district 
{kurd) which was e.xtended by the addition of the 
following cantons (^nistdk')'. i. Maipahradj, de- 
tached from Dinawar; 2. Djudhama ('), detached 
from the kura of Barza in Adharbaidjan and 
3. Khanidjar ('-). Harun al-Rashid stationed a gar- 
rison of 1,000 men at Sisar. Sisar was later the 
scene of battles between a certain Murra al- 
Rudaini al-'Idjli and the Kharidjis under ‘Uthman 
al-Awdr (Yakut, iii. 216). The Caliph al-Ma’mun 
made Humam b. Hani’ al-'Abdi governor of Sisar. 

In the viith (xiiith) century Yakut is able to 
add very little to the information given by I 5 a- 
ladhuri. In the viii'h (xiv'h) century Hamdallah 
Mustawfi no longer mentions Sisar. On the other 
hand he talks of the “mountain of Sina” forming 
the boundary of Adharbaicljaa and the “pass of 
Sina” in the mountains of Kurdistan in which 
was the source of the Taghatu. The Djihaii-iniinTi. 
while marking correctly on the map the exact site 
and correct name of Taghatu, gives in the text 
the wrong reading n-f-t<o which Norberg in his 
translation (Lund 1818, i. 547) renders by Neftu. 
Quatremere introduced the reading Naghatu found 
in an edition of Mirkhond. G. Hoffmann admits 
the identity of this ri.er with the Khorkhora (a 
right bank tributary of the Djaghatu). But there 
is no proof of the actual e.xistence of the name 
Naghatu and the text of Mustawfi may simply 
indicate that in his day the frontier between 
Adharbaidjan and Sina was marked by the water- 
shed between the Ta gh atu (cf. SAWD] bul.Ak) and 
Bana. This last district had long been a dependency 
of Senna. In this way since the viiith (xivth) cen- 
tury the name Sina (.Sinna, Sina) has become 
substituted for that of Sisar and its later histoiy 
will be found in the article senna. As to the 
date of origin of this town, it may be noted that 
in 1630 Khusraw Pasha destroyed Hasanabad 
w'hich was the capital of the princes of Ardilan 
(von Hammer, G.O R.^, 1840, iii. 87). Only forty 
years later, Tavernier (/rr Six Voyages, Paris 
1692, i. 1 97) speaks of his visits to Sulaiman 
Khan at Sncirne (= Senna). 

The name Simsar on Haussknecht’s map (G. 
Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 256) has nothing to do 
with Sisar ; it refers to the pass to the south of 
Sinna, the real Kurd name of which is SIm-sa 


(“wearing out shoes”). There is at the present 
time a village of Sisar near Sardasht and another 
south of Bana, on the slopes of Surkew (cf. SAWnj- 
bl'lak). This only shows how frequent such names 
are, and explains why the Arabs were obliged to 
define their Sisar by the addition of .Sadkhaniya. 

It may be added that the popular etymology 
of Sisar (“30 mounds”, according to Baladhuii) 
does not preclude the identification of Sisar (or 
of one of the Sisar) with .“Sissirtu (Sisiri) of the 
Assyrian period. Sissirtu was a fortress of the 
land of Kharkhar (cf. the name of the river Khor- 
khora to the north of Senna) on the frontier of 
the land of Ellipi. There are considerable dif- 
ferences in the identification of all these names 
proposed by Eillerbeck, Das Sandschak Suletniania. 
Leipzig 189S, p. 127, 133, 158; Justi, Grundriss 
d. iran. Phil., ii., p. 404 ; de Morgan, Mission 
seieniijiijue, iv., p. 404; Streck, Z. A., xiv. 13S — 
139; XV. 349, 379 ; Thureau-Dangin, La huiti'emi 
campagne de Sargon, Paris 1912, map; Forrer, 
Die Provioizeinteihing d. assyrischen Reiches, Leip- 
zig 1921, p. 90, 92—93, 95, 102, 120. The 
identification of Sissirtu with the capital of the 
Mannaeans Izirtu (Streck, xiv., p. 139) is still 
only a hypothesis. In principle there is no dif- 
ficulty in the equation .‘sissirtii-Sisar, which would 
give Assyriologists a fixed point in a region, 
where all is still uncertain. 

D ib liogr a phy. Besides the Arab geographers 
and Baladhiiri quoted in the editions by de 
Goeje, see Xuzhat al-Kulub, ed. Le Strange, 
pp. 85 and 224; HSdjdji Khalifa, Dglhan-ntimd, 
Stamljul 1145, p. 38S; Quatremere, Htst. des 
Mongols de la Perse, Pans 1836, i., ad fol. 
297 V.; G. Hoffmann, Ausztige atis syrischen 
Akten pers. Martyrer, Leipzig 1S80, p. 255-256! 
Marquart, Eransahr, Berlin 1 90 1, p. 18; Le 
Strange, The Lands cf the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge 1905, p. 190; Schwartz, Iran im 
Mittclalter, Leipzig 1 921, iv. 479. 

(V. Minorsky) 

SISTAN, or SinjiSTAN (from S a k a s t a n a, 
land of the Sakae, cf. its classical name Saka- 
stane), also called Nimruz [“midday” = south- 
land, scil. south of Khurasan; this name occurs 
often in the Shahndma, and also on the coins of 
the Kayani chiefs {inalik') of Sistan, cf. j.R.A.S , 
1904, p. 669], border district between 
Persia and A f gh a n i 5 t a n. Its area covers 
+ 7,006 square miles, 2,847 “of them being Persian, 
and 4,159 Afghan teriitory; its population being 
about 205,000 persons (for 1906, cf. MacMahon 
in Geogr. Journal, xxviii. 2 1 3). 

The land is divided between the two countiies 
by the (theoretical) boundary-line fixed by the 
Sistan Mission of 1872; tliis line runs “from the 
Band-i Sistan on the Helmand to the Kuh-i Malik 
Siyah, a hill to the West of the Gawd-i Zarih” 
(Yate, A'htirasan an.i S/stan, p. 92). F. J. Gokl- 
smid, the head of the Mission, distinguished 
“Sistan Proper” from “Outer .Si.stan”; the first 
may be said to correspond to the part, belonging 
to Persia. It is the more important portion of 
Sistan; its boundaries are according to Goldsmid : 
on the North and the West the Naizar and the 
Hamun; on the East, the old course of the Hel- 
mand, and on the South a line which includes 
the portion watered by the main Sistan canal. 
So, this country is enclosed by water on three 
sides, and can, to a certain extent, be called a 
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peninsula. The depressions (Hamun) in which the 
rivers discharge themselves, may be described as 
follows: there are two lagoons, formed respectively 
by the Harud Rud and the Farah Rud (both 
coming from the North) and by the Helmand 
and the Khashrud (coming resp. from the South 
and the East). To the South of thcbC lakes ex- 
tends the Naizar, a tract of country, coveied with 
reeds. At the time when the Helmand is in flood, 
the two lagoons become united, and the inundation 
covers the Naizar also. A tiact, stretching from 
North to South, reckoned fiom the Wesiein of 
the two lagoons (the Hamun-i Farah), then aHo 
becomes overflowed, so that a great lake is formed, 
which, lastly, discharges its redundant water through 
a course, called the She la, in a third depression, 
the Gawd-i Zarih [the vocalisation of Zarih is 
not altogether sure, modern travellers %\rite also 
Zirah. In the Shahnama (ed. Vullers-Landauer, 
1373, 1971) the name rhymes with giyih\ Cf. the 
articles AFGHANISTAN (i. 156a), HAMUN and HEL- 
MAND, and specially Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles 
in Persia^ p. 364 etc. 

The water-supply, and, in consequence, the cul- 
tivation of Sistan, depends chiefly on the Helmand. 
Therefore, the distribution of its water has been, 
from ancient times, regulated by a system of dams 
and canals. The river has altered its course several 
times: this, and the fact that during Timur’s in- 
vasion of Sistan many dams and canals must have 
been mined (e. g. the Band-i Rustam is repoited | 
to have been destroyed by him), explain the i 
reason ^^hy there are found in Sistan so many | 
ruined localities, towns and villages, now de- 1 
serted because cultivation has ceased in their en- ; 


the Miyan Kangi, the district between the Rud-i 
Pariyan (the main bed through which the Hel- 
mand discharges itself into the Hamun) and the 
Siksar (a tributary stream to the Rud-i Pariyan; 
cf. the map of Sistan belonging to MacMahon’s 
articles in the Geogr. ycurn., xxviii.). 

In former times, the date-tree, which is no 
longer found, must have existed in Sistan (Vate, 
Khurasan and Sistan^ p. 94). On the kinds of 
serpents (for the frequency of vipers in Sistan cf. 
also al-Baiadhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 400, 402) and 
birds to be met with in this country, cf. Eastern 
Persia^ i. 273. Of the climate not much good has 
been said by European travellers. The winter is 
cold, but not unhealthy; then, between March and 
August, there blows a Noith-Western wind, the 
so-called bad-i sad ti list ruz (the wind of 120 
days), which clears the air from the miasms, 
produced by the stagnating marsh-water, which 
m the other seasons cause fevers. Summer is hot 
j and disagreeable. Rawlinson says, in respect to 
I the climate, that ‘■Sistan is, in its present aspect, 
I a wretchedly unhealthy country, only habitable for 
i a few months in the year’’. 

! The population of Sistan consists chiefly of 
Tadjiks; there are also Baloas and Ka'inis, who 
I have established themselves in the land: moreover, 
Nadir Shah foiced some nomad tribes of Shiraz 
to emigrate to Sistan. Genealogical data about 
some Sistani families (e. g. the historical important 
Kayanis who claimed descent from the mythical 
Iranian kings), and some Baloci-clans resident in 
Sistan are to be found in Eastern Persia, i. 
415 ScJ^. 

The .Saiyads (fishermen and fowlers), who live 


virons. The principal hydraulic work of later 
times is the great Band-i Sistan (or Uand-i Amir), 
a permanent construction, near Kuhak. The amir 
of Ka’in, under whose authority the governor of 
Persian Sistan stood, had ordeied this dam to be 
built, some six or seven eyars befoie the time when 
Goldsmid was in Sistan. A description of this 
dam is given in Eastern Per^ia^ i. 281 sq. 

The soil of Sistan is alluvial, and consists 
chiefly of sand, mixed with clay. A part of the 
surface shows moving sands; the land is flat, !)at 
there are some low hills. The highest elevation 
of the soil is the Kuh-i Kh"’udja (+ 400 feet 
high), which lies in the tract between the Ilamun-i 
Farah and the Ga\\d-i Zarih; at times of com- 
plete inundation the hill lies in the midst of the 
water. It bears this name because the sanctuary of 
a local saint is situated at the Nh>rthein end of 
its flat surface. At the vernal equinox (A'die/ /la) 
the population celebrates a primitive feaM, to the 
honour, as it seems, of this Kh'^adja; Sykes thinks, 
that in its ceremonies there aie jncserved pre- 
Muhammadan rites. The Kuh-i Kh^^'aflia is fortified. 

Sistan is fertilized by the deposit, left by the 
inundations of the Helmand and the canal system. 
The most important production of the land is 
grain, but also beans, cotton, oil-seeds and melons 
grow there. There is plenty of fodder for the 
cattle; in Sistan cows are bred in large numbeis 
as well as hoises, though the country is notorious 
for horse-diseases and poisonous flies. Of wild- 
growing plants, the tamarisk is to be mentioned: 
the banks of one of the canals, the Madar-i Ab, 
are covered with it in abundance; Sykes says of 
It: “one of the few jungles I have seen in Persia”. 

There are not many trees in Sistan, except in 


to the South of the Hamun and the Naizar, and 
speak a language of their own, are considered, 
by some authors, to belong to the aborigines of 
the country. They earn their livelihood on the lake, 
by fishing during the summer, and by catching 
wild fowl duiing the winter. To each group of 
families of them {^tnahalld)^ a piece of water is 
as>igned (Vate, Khurasan and Sistan^ p. So). In 
their neighbourhood, but distinct from them, there 
is, a class of men called GZiwdar's, (cow-keepers). 
Sykes ( 7 'cv/ Thousand Miles^ p. 367) supposes, that 
one Sistani tribe, that of the Sarbandis is con- 
nected with the Bralioi, and therefore may be 
aboriginal; but, first, the question of the racial con- 
stitution of the Brahdi is a very complicated one 
(cf. the article baluCI^tan, i. 655 sqq.\ and, 
secondly, there is rea.-,on to assume, that the 
Sarbandis (as also the Shahiakis) are immigrants 
from Western Iran. 

The language of Sistan is described as “a species 
of debased 1‘er^ian, somewhat similar to that spoken 
in Khuiasan*’ (Eastern Persia^ i. 259). On local 
names, important from a linguistic point of view 
cf. Bellew, Prom the Indus to the Tigris^ p. 269 
sa. The people hve^ in a state of economic misery, 
all land and water belonging to the Government; 
as legards trade, it is chiefly carried on by caravans, 
which are sent by the diffeient villages, in common 
to ()uetta and Bender ‘^Abbas, and bring back 
in return aiticles lacking in Sistan, such as tea, 
indigo, sugar, etc. (cf. Vate, Khurasan and Sistan^ 
p. S3 etc.). 

The original chief town of Persian Sistan, 
Sihkuha, is cast into the shadow by Xusrat- 
abad (built + 1S70). Sihkuha is said to have 
contained (1872) + 1,200 mud huts, of which Curzon, 
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in the year 1892, found no more than half the Parthian epoch (cf. the articles draxgai, sakai, 
number inhabitated. The town of Nusratabad sakastane, CARCOe in Pauly- Wissowa, Realenz.'^; 
(which^ in Goldsmid’s time, was called Nasirabad) Partholomae, Altir. Worteybiicli^ s.v. zya\n'\kd), 
was founded by the amir of Ka in, there being The Avesta knows the Helmand under the 

wanted a residence for the Persian Government form Hactimiant- (“abounding in dams”), and 
in Sbtan. The “new city” (Skahr~i nai-v) of the also the lake Kcyaoya-^ which is formed by 
town, has gradually shut in the village of Husain- that river. This lake, therefore, must be the 
abad, near which the building of Nasirabad begun. Hamiin-system. In it, according to Zoroastiian 
The “new town” is populated by Ka’inis and tradition, the seed of Zoroaster lies concealed, 
people from Khurasan, but Husainabad retains its from which in the future three sons will be born, 
original Sistam inhabitants. The fort of Nusratabad the third of whom will be the saviour (pahl. 
is called ^akr-i kadim (“the old city”). The sd^ydns'). It is also in the environs of this 
town has a garrison, and it is the administrative lake, that tradition places the origin of the 
centre of Sistan. Another name for Nusratabad is mythical Kawa-dynasty (Kayanids). All this leads 
Skahy-i Sistan ; this name is used almost exclusively us to suppose, that Sistan, in antiquity, was a 
among the inhabitants themselves. The remaining principal seat of the Zoroastrian religion. On its 
villages of Sistan are of little importance. The relation to Iranian epic tradition see below’, 
land, in the second half of the xixtb century, w’as For the ancient history of the Sakai cf. the 

governed by a deputy of the amir of Ka^in, the article Afghanistan (i. 168 and the ai- 

title of the governor of (Persian) Sistan being tides sakai and sakastane in Pauly-Wissowa s 
Hashmat al-Mulk. He w’as responsible to the Realenz."^. 

Government for a payment of 12,000 tuman'?,^ The name Sakastane (Sakastan, Sidjistan), m 

while the revenue of Sistan (mostly in kind) was ancient and mediaeval times, denoted a greater 
fixed at 24,000 khay'war\ (a 649 lb.) of grain a area than the modern districts of Persian and 
year, in addition to which, 2,600 tumdn's extra Afghan Sistan (cf. al-Tabari, i. 2705 : fa-kanat 
(in cash) were levied (Yate, Khuyasan and Sis- Sa^istdn d’zam min Kh iirdsdn) ; this is already 
tan^ p. 83). evident from the fact, that the name originally 

Afghan Sistan, with its capital Khakansur on signifies the Saka-state on the middle-Heimand. 
the Khashrud, comprises the land on the right It is not possible, to define exactly, which tracts 
bank of the Hdmand, and East to the more at various times have been assigned to Sistan. 
eastern of the tw’o lagoons (Hamun-i PQza) up to j It seems that a great area to the East, up to 
the district of Djuw'am in the North. Also, the I KandahSr, was sometimes included under the 
tract extending from the left bank of the Flelmand ^ name also. 

to the boundary of Palocistan belongs to Afghan Ardashir, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, 
Sistan. In this part of the country lies the Gaw’d-i : among his other conquests, subjugated Sakastan. 
Zarih. Cultivation is found in the district 01 The lie to the Persian empire cannot have been 
ICiakansur and along the banks of the Helmand. very firm, for 'the Sakai appear in the history of 
The population here is similar to that of Persian the Sasanian epoch rather as allies as than subjects. 
Sistan, except that there are here, of course, also We find, accordingly, a second conquest of the 

Afghans among them. In the tracts east of the Heh land by Bahram II, who appointed his son, the 

mand, Mac Mahon found a great number of ruins, future king Bahram III, governor of the distnct 
andalsotracesofancient canal-systems and river-beds, wdth the royal title of SagTinsIiah. But during 
He supposes, that “this must have been, not only the reign of Shapur II, the Sakai once more ap- 

a former delta of the Helmand, but the delta, pear as allies, not as subjects. In the Sasanian 

used by the Helmand in, as far as existing ruins period Christianity, in its Nestorian form, had 
testify, one of the most prosperous times of made progress in Sakastan, which even became 
Sistan history” {Geogy. joiiyn.^ xxviii. 219). For the see of a bishop (Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUnz. , 
all detail there should be made reference to i.A, 1812). At the time of the Muslim conquest 
MacMahon's paper itself. of Persia, Yazdidjiid III, after having been driven 

Historical outline. In antiquity, the land away from Kiimao, turned to Sakastan, w’hose 
at the low'er course of the Helmand (Etymandros) king at first accorded to him his protection, but 
was known as Drangiana. This w'ord has been the Sasanian having tactlessly alluded to arrears 
compared with the old Iranian word for “lake, of taxation, the king withdrew his protection from 
sea”, Avestan zrayah-^ old-Persian d{a')rayah-^ him (al-Baladhuri. ed. de Goeje, p. S^S)* 
but, as this etymology is not entirely certain, w'c however, not possible to find out whether the 
can only say that the land has its name from “king” of Sakastan at that time was a Sasanian 
the people of the Drangai [other forms : Zarangai, governor with the title Shdh^ or a national ruler, 
Zarangaioi, Sarangai ; old-Persian : Z{a')ra{n')ka-\ who only owed tribute to the Persian government. 
The name Sakastane (or P a ra i t a ke n e), The Arab conquest of Sistan began in 23 
belongs, according to Isidorus of Charax, to the (643/644), when 'Asim b. '^Amr and 'Abdallah 
borderland of the middle-course of the Helmand. b. 'Umair made an incursion into the land and 
It must be remembered, that the W'ord Sakastane is besieged Zarandj (the old capital of Sistan, now 
not found before the time of Isidorus, and it is ruined); finally the Sistanis concluded a treaty 
generally accepted, that this name has risen from with the Arabs, to the effect that they should 
the fact, that the Sakai conquered this land pay the khayad^. In the year 30 (650/651), 
about 128 B. c, F. W. Thomas {J. R. A. 5 '., commander of a Muslim army, encamped in Kirman, 
1906, p. iSl sqq.) has attempted to show, that sent al-Rahr b. Ziyad al-Harithi to Sistan. Al- 
the Sakai were found in these tracts already in Rabi' traversed the desert between Kirman and 
Achacmenian times, and that the late occurrence Sistan (the Da^t-i Lud) and reached Zalik, which 
of the name Sakastane is to be explained by their is described as a fortress, 5 fgysekh distant from 
becoming politically powerful not before the the frontiers of Sistan; the stronghold was taken, 
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and on his further march, ahRabi*^ reduced two 
other localities, Kaikuya and (or, acc. to 

Yakut; — vocalisation uncertain), without 

bloodshed. After returning to Zalik, he set out | 
anew to take Zarandj. Before reaching that town, j 
some minor localities, Zushl, Nashrudh and Shar- ' 
wadh were taken with much fighting; the marzban | 
Aparwez, who commanded at Zarandj, defended j 
the town vigorously, but at last was obliged to ' 
surrender it to the Muslims. However, the city of ; 
Zarandj proved to be no secure possession to the ' 
conquerors, as two years after its capture, the . 
inhabitants drove out the Arab garrison. The towm ' 
was retaken by the new goveinor of Sistan, ^\bd 
al-Rahman b. Samura. This general also reduced | 
Bust (which during the Middle Ages was included 
in Sistan), and Zabul. At the end of the khalifate ^ 
of ‘^Uthman, when, ^Abd al-Rahman was replaced i 
by another governor, a new rebellion of Zarandj ; 
took place. During the khalifate of “All, the con- | 
dition of Sistan remained turbulent; thereupon, ■ 
in the reign of Mu'awiya, the governor of Basia ■ 
sent '^Abd al-Rahman b. Samura to Sistan once 
more. This energetic general subdued the land, 
and penetrated as far as Kabul; he subjugated 
also Zabulistan, which had revolted. This achieve- 
ments caused the ihallfa to appoint ^Abd al-Rahman 
as his immediate lieutenant in Sistan; he remained 
there, till Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan nominated al-Rabi^ 
b. Ziyad al-Harithi in his stead. “^Abd al-Rahiaan 
died at al-Basra in 50 (670). After leaving Sistan, 
the king of Kabul drove the Muslims out of his I 
land, and the new governor of Sistan had to make ! 
head against the Iranian prince Rutbil (this is no 
proper name, but a title, like ikh'^hiJ. and the 
like) who conquered Zabulistan and Rukhkhadj 
(then included in Sistan), and penetrated as far 
as Bust; there he uas defeated by al-Rabf. This 
latter being also deposed by Ziyad b. Suf\an,the 
following governor of Sistan made peace with 
Rutbil. But this prince remained a turbulent 
element till his death, which ocouired while ^Abd \ 
al-‘‘A7.i2 b. ^Abdallah b. YAmir was 'loali of Sistan. j 
Another Rutbil (son of the former'-) held his 1 


imply this greater area: al-Mukaddasi, e. g. says, 
that some authorities include Bust and Ghazna 
under the name Kabuhstan, not assigning them 
to Sistan. Amongst the localities of Sistan, al- 
Mukaddasi cites Zarandj, Kuwain, Zanbuk, Karnin, 
Karwadikan, etc. The capital was Zarandj, near 
the Sanariid canal, an important city, containing 
not only buildings of the tuo first Saftarid princes, 
Ya^Ub and *^Arar, but also of the Sasanians Ar- 
dashir and Khusraw I (al-Mukaddasi, p. 306). 
Zarandj was taken and de'>troyed by Timur 
(7S5/1383), and has remained luined ever since 
(cf. Le Strange, The Lands of the Easto n Caliphate^ 
P- 335 i note i). 

The only time Sistan has played an important 
pait in medieval history has been during the reign 
of the Saffarid dynasty, w'hose founder, Ya%ub b. 
Laith was himself a Sistani (born at Kainin). 
Sistan was, of course, the central land of this 
dynasty (cf. s.vffarid=, ^amr al-laixh). After 
the downfall of the Saffarids, Sistan belonged 
successively to the empire of the Samanids and 
the Ghaznawids (coins of Subuktigin and Mah- 
mud have been found in Sistan, cf. f. E. A. 5 ., 
1904, p. 681). The land had, however, its own 
native rulers Qna/ih) under the suzerainty of the 
I greater dynasties. By the Samanid Xasr b. Ahmad 
the Safifarid (?) Ahmad was appointed governor of 
I his native country, Sistnn (309 = 921/922). Ahmad 
was succeeded by his son Klialaf, who was dis- 
: possessed from Sistan by Mahmud the Ghazna wid, 
who conferred the land on his (Mahmud's) brother 
Nasr. Afterwards, during the Saldjuk epoch, a 
descendant of Khalaf, named Tahir, obtained the 
rulership of Sistan from the Saldjuk government. 
It is this Tahir, whom the Tabakat-i NZisfrl seem 
to reckon as the first Kayani malik of Sistan. 
For this text Sv\ys: “These Maliks claimed descent 
from the lace of Kai KS'us". 

It is, however, doubtful, whether they aie from the 
same btock as the Kayanl-family which ruled in 
Sistan during the epoch of the fj^afawids, and 
later. The relation in which the Saffarid family 
stands to these mediaeval Sistani-kings is also 
very obscure: it is very doubtful whether if the 


own against the Muslims in Sistan and Zabulistan, , 
from the time of the Wialifate of '^Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan till the reign of al-Mansur. Sometimes, 
however, the Iranian paid tribute, which payment 
he stopped altogether dining the last years of 
the Umaiyad rule. In the reign of al-Mansur the 
Muslim government adopted rigorous measures 
against him; but the piinces of Sistan paid, as 
it seems, none the less, their tribute to the 'amH\ 
of al-Mahdi and al-Rashid, though rather irregularly. 

b nder abMa^mun the tribute (//i/re.r) was doubled ; 
during his khalifate the king uf Kabul embraced 
Islam, and, also in al-Ma^muns reign, Kabul (and 
of course also Sistan) obtained connection with 
the governmental post-routes. (For the history of 
the conquest, and the Umaiyad and 'Abba'iid 
governors of Sistan cf. al-Tabari, i. 2705 sq.\ al- 
Baladhuri, p. 392 etc.). 

In the Aliddle Ag es, Sistan in a wider sense in- 1 
eluded also the districts of Zabulistan. Dawar and 
Rukhkhadj. Among its cities were P'arah [q. v.], 
Djuwain [q.v.], Bust [q.v.], and Ghazna [q.v.J.The 
boundary to the Fast cannot be precisely defined; to 
the North it bordered on Khuiasan, to the AVest on 
Kuhistan and the great desert of Kiiman, to the 
South on Makran. But the name does not always 


line from which Tahir descends, really originates 
fiom al-Laith, the father of the great Ya'^kub. 
Tahir died in 4S0 (1087). The following list of 
his successors, up to the time of the invasion 
of the hordes of Cingizkhan, is given after the 
Tabakat-i Xasfrt. The chronology is very doubtful 
and rather impiobable; for all detail reference 
should be made to the Tabakat themselves: 

TaJj al-Din I Abu ’l-Fath 4S0/10S7 — 559/1163. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad 559/1 1 63 — r 

Tadj al-Din II al-Malik al-Sa'id : — 

612/1215 (cf. the article ^Okids, ii. 171^^). 

Bahram t^hah al-Malik al-Ghazi 612/1215 — 
6iS/I22£. 

After Bahiam's death, his sons Rukn al-Din and 
Nusrat al-Din contended for the kingdom. At 
last, the foiiner was victorious, but both brothers 
perished in the massacres wiought by the Mongols. 
It appears, then, that the Ta'rikh~i Djahan Giiska 
(1. iiS), uses a less appropriate phraseology, when 
It seems to imply that the Mongol invasion did 
not afflict Sistan as much as other countries, but 
that the Mongol ravages reached only the frontiers 
of the land. Djuwain, which in the Middle Ages 
was included in Sistan, the author of the Ta^nkh-i 
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Dj^ahan Gtisha explicitly states to have been taken 
by the Mongols i^loc. r/V.); the 'Tabakat-i Nasiii 
(transl. by Raverty, p. 198) say that Slstan was 
ravaged by them in a barbarous manner. This is 
not to be wondered at, as the Sistani ruler Bahram 
Shah was an ally of the KR"‘aiizm Shah. 

After the departure of the Mongols from Sistan, 
its history becomes confused. Several persons strove 
for the supremacy ; finally we find the land included 
in the estates of the Harawi ruler Shams al-Din 
Muhammad Kurt. But there have been, also in 
the later Middle Ages, native Sistani princes (on 
their coins, cf. J.R. A.S,^ 1904, p. 669. There 
exists a genealogy of them in manuscript, the 
Shadjarat al-Mitluk'). 

After suffering from an invasion of the Caghatai 
(700 = 1300/1301), Sistan once more sustained j 
fearful damages at the hand of Timur. It was | 
this conqueror who ruined Zarandj and took prisoner 1 
the mahk Kutb al-Din Kayani (785/1383); he ! 
destroyed also the canal system of the country. ; 
But up to the epoch of the Safaris Sistan had | 
its indigenous rulers, and also a turbulent nobility : 
the maiik Mu'izz al-Dln Husain, for instance, was I 
murdered by the aristocracy (859/1455). I 

The Safawid Shah Isma'^il conquered Sistan in ^ 
the year 914 (1508/1509), and the princes of Sistan j 
remained vassals to the Persian empire, till the ‘ 
Afghan invasion of Mir MahmUd, about 1134(1722). ' 
The Kayani Muhammad, by means of an disloyal | 
treaty with the Afghan, secured for himself the 
possession of Sistan and part of Khurasan, and in 
consequence thereof dethroned the reigning king, 
his kinsman Asad Allah Ka}aDi. Nadir Kali Khan, | 
the general of Shah Tahmasp, put to death Mu- ; 
hammad, but permitted the succession of the former ' 
king, Asad Allah, to the thione of Sist 3 n. This 
malik however died veiy soon, and was succeeded 
by his son Husain. This latter revolted against 
Nadir, whose forces besieged him and his brothers . 
Fath ‘^Ali and Lutf ^AIl for seveial years in the 
fortress of the Kuh-i ^^ad]a. After their sub- 
mission, they remained vassals to Nadir. This 
last, still being in the service of ShSh Tahmasp, 
was by that monarch formally placed in the pos- 
session of Sistan, together with Khurasan, Mazan- 
daran and Kirman (1143/1730). After the death of 
Nadir (since 1 148/1 736 ^ah ofPeisia), Sistan came 
under the suzeiainty of Ahmad Shah, the Durrani 
ruler of Afghanistan. This prince married the 
daughter of the then reigning Sistani malik Sulai- ■ 
man Kayani, son and successor of Husain. Sulaim 5 n’s 
successor, Bahram, vexed by the .Sarbandl and 
^ahrakl-tribes. which Nadir had imported from 
Persia in Si.'jtan as colonists, called to his aid a . 
Baloci chieftain; these doings caused Timur Shah, 1 
the successor of Ahmad Shah, to depose the Kayani, | 
and to appoint a ^ahrakl chieftain as ruler in ' 
Sistan. This man being killed (about 1191/1777), ‘ 
Bahram was restored to the government, but i 
under the control of the Afghan governor of I. ash. , 
Troubles went on in Sistan without ceasing. The 1 
last Kajani who had some power was Bahram’s [ 
successor Dj alat al-Din. This latter was expelled | 
by the Sarbandis (1838). The authority in Sistan 
since then was exercised by the local chiefs, and 
the land became a bone of contention between 
Herat and Kandahar, until the Saibandi chief ^Ali 
Khan allied himself with the Persian goveinment, 
hoisted the Persian flag on the fortress of Sihkuha 
and sent his sons as hostages to Mashhad (1853). 


^Ali became in fact a Persian governor in 
Sistan; his rule was, however, disliked by the 
Sistanis who revolted. ^-Mi Khan perished on the 
occasion of a night attack on Sihkuha, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Tadj Muhammad, who 
luled at first independently of Persia (1858). Soon, 
however, he made overtures to the Persian govern- 
ment, and 1862 he declared himself a Persian 
subject, being in fear of the progress of the amir 
of Afghanistan, Dost Muhammad Khan, in the 
direction of Herat. Dost Muhammad Khan died 
1863 and was succeeded by Sher '^All Khan. With 
the beginning of this reign coincides a disagreement 
between Tadj Muhammad the Sistani and the officers, 
the Persian government had sent from Tahran; 
this caused the Sistani nobles to incline towards 
Af gh anistan. But as Sher 'All had enough to do 
with his own affairs, and could not lend effectual 
aid to the people of Sistan, Tadj Muhammad again 
applied to Persia. Finally, the Shah’s army took 
possession of Sistan (1865); two years later, Tad] 
Muhammad was deposed, and Sistan was placed 
under the authority of a Persian governor with 
the title of Hasjwiat al-Mtilk. These complica- 
tions between Persia and Afghanistan finally led 
to the British arbitration and the delimitation 
of the border by the Sistan-Commission of 1872, 
which was conducted by Sir Frederick J. Goldsmid. 
The Persian forces, in consequence of this regulation, 
evacuated the pait of Sistan they had occupied 
on the right bank of the Helmand, and the 
borders were fixed, leaving what was called 
‘‘Sistan Proper” to Peisia. As the whole border 
was not marked off entirely, the border-work had 
to be completed by the MacMahon Mission 
(1903— 1905)._ _ 

Sistan in Iranian epic tradition. Sistan 
is the home of the greatest Iranian epic hero, 
Rustam, and of his family. Originally, Rustam 
does not belong to the cycle of Avestan heroic 
legend; hut he is connected with it by an artifi- 
cially composed genealogy, which makes his father 
Zal descend, through the medium of Avestan 
heroes, from r)jamshld (Yima). This theory, put 
forth by Noldeke, Das Iranische Nationalepoi 
p. 9 sqq. is more probable, than the opposite 
view, which identifies Rustam with the Avestan 
hero K^rSsaspa (cf. G. Husing, Krsaaspa 
SchlafigcfiUibe^ p. 2, and the authorities cited 
there), and would accordingly include him in the 
Avestan cycle. The legend of Rustam might belong 
to the old inhabitants of Drangiana, not to the 
Sakac (if, indeed, that people did not appear 
in the Hamiin-country before 128 B. c.); cf. Nol- 
deke, loc. cit. The Shahnama (ed. Vullers-Landauer, 
P- 1637, 2495) represents Rustam as reigning m 
Zabulistan, Bust, Ghuzna and Kabulistan, i. e. in 
Sistan in its widest sense. He refuses obedience 
to the Iranian king Gushtasp, w'hom he regards 
as an upstart {Shahnauia^ p. 1637, 2496 etc.). But 
he is not, in Firdawsi’s epic, represented as being 
an infidel, this idea only occurring in al-Dinaw^ari, 
and seemingly representing a rationalistic view of 
the old tradition, wdiich only knows of a contest 
between Rustam and the special champion or 
Zoroastrlan faith, Isfandiyar. 

Alieady in early times, we find names and facts 
of the Rustam legend localised in Sistan. The 
Arab conquerois found in the locality al-Karyatan 
the stable of the horse of Rustam (al-Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 394); in KarkUya, north of Zarandji 
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in medieval times there was a fire temple, whose 
cupola’s were said to have been built by Rustam 
(Pauly-^Vissowa, Reahnz. 2, s. v. carcul). Such 
data are of more value for the history of epic 
tradition, than those of the same kind, noted by 
modern travellers, as these latter suppose a tradition 
among the people, in most cases not diffening 
from the actual one extant in the Shahnama ; 
indeed, these localizations are very likely to 
have been borrowed from the Shah/iama itself. 
Among these are, e. g., the fact, that the Sistanis 
call the Kuh-i Kh'^’adja by another name Kuh-i 
Rustam, and identify its fortress with the stronghold 
of the robber-knight Kuk-i K-uhzad. which castle, 
according to a spurious episode of the Shah?iama^ 
was taken by Rustam Khurasan a/id Sista/t^ 

p. 86; Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia^ p. 
378 J'y.). This would even suppose a tradition 
borrowed from an interpolated recension of the 
^ahnama, A ruined fortress Kal'a-i Sam exists 
between Dawlatabad and Sihkuha (Sykes, op. cit.^ 
p. o^o): Sam is the grandfather of Rustam, but 
belongs to the artificial genealogy of this latter, 
which the Shahnama tiaces. There was also a 
dam made by GarsJiasp, and later on destroyed by 
the order of Shahrukh, the son of Timur {^Eastern 
Persia^ i. 286). Garsljasp (the Avestan KSigsaspa) 
is also a forefather of Rustam, but, again, belonging 
to the artificial genealogy. Localizations of this 
kind, therefore, can tell us nothing of an 
earlier form of the legend than that which is 
known by literary tradition. The following case, 
however, seems to be an exception: the locality 
Hawd-i dar “is said to be the spot, where the 
dead body of Firamurz, the son of Rustam, was 
impaled upon a stake by his enemy Bahram (read: 
Ba}wian\ the son of Isfandiyar'’ (Easlern Persia^ 
i* 256). Here is a difference with the tradition 
preserved in the Shah?iama^ for according to that 
text, Firamurz was taken prisoner, hung upside 
down and killed with arrows (1753, 03 etc.), but 
later on, the king (Bahman) permitted his body 
to be buried (1755, nS). 

Finally, regarding topographical matters in general, 
there may be noted, that the Shahnama seems to 
know’ the Gaw’d-i Zarih : Kai Khusraw’ crosses the 
Ab-i Zarih^ when pursuing AfiSsiyab, but it 
appeals, that FirdawsT, or rather his source, had 
no notion whatever of the real state of things, 
as I^usraw’, according to the text, has to sail on 
it for several months (^ 373 , 1071 etc.). For the 
rest, the Shahnama also knows the Helmand (under 
the form Hirmand\ 1750, 36). 
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SITT al-MULK or Saiyidat al-Mulk, “Lady 
of the Empire”, the Princess Royal, sister of 
al-Hakim bi-'Amii-'llah, vitl^ Fatimid Caliph. His- 
torians also refer to her as Sitt al-Muluk and 
Sitt al-Nasr. She was a very clever w'oman and an 
exceedingly capable ruler as w’as seen during the 
short period of her regency. Slanderous tongues 
have attacked her honour and even imputed to 
her the assassination of her brother the Caliph. 
According to the popular account, al-Hakim was 
in the habit, duiing his journeys throughout his 
kingdom, of receiving fiom his subjects written 
petitions which he afterwards considered at his 
leisure. The Egyptians were not slow’ to take 
advantage of this in order to send him secretly 
scurrilous verses and slanderous accusations. Thus, 
on one occasion in Misr, he received a paper 
containing a shameful denunciation of his un- 
married sister Sitt al-Mulk and her alleged gallan- 
tries. On reading this the Caliph became enraged, 
laid siege to the city, and went to the extent of 
threatening his sister w’iih death unless definite 
proof were forthcoming that she w’as virgo intacta. 
In this extremity Sitt al-Mulk is said to have 
conspired with one of the chiefs of the KitSma 
Berbers, Yusuf Saif al-Dawla b. Dawwas, w’hom 
she visited one evening alone and disguised. She 
pointed out their common danger; her brother’s 
insane conduct; his impiety and tyranny. Their 
only hope of safely lay in getting rid of him and 
placing his son on the throne. She is said to have 
promised him that if their scheme succeeded he 
would be made commander-in-chief of the Army 
with complete control over the young Caliph. Fie 
consented. Two men were hired to do the deed. 
One night (27^1^ Shawwal, 411 = Feb. 13, 1021) 
when al-Hakim retired on his grey ass with a 
servant lad to the Djabal Mukattam in order to 
wori>hip Saturn and hold intercourse with Satan, 
he was set upon by these hirelings and muidered. 
Theieafter his mutilated remains were secretly 
brought to Sitt al-Mulk and buiied in her palace 
grounds. When the hue and cry arose, she then 
denounced Ibn Dawwas and the tw’o hirelings as 
the guilty ones, and they w’ere promptly put to 
death (de Sacy, Expose de la Religion des Druzes, 
i., p. ccccxiii., note). 

This, at any rate, is the popular account of 
the crime, but the true story seems to be the one 
told by MakrIzT {al-Khitat. i. 354) that in the 
month of Muhairam, 415 A. H. a man was ap- 
prehended w’ho confessed that he alone w’as guilty, 
and as a proof produced a portion of al-Hakim’s 
head and a fragment of the mad Caliph’s headdress. 
He deolaied that he had killed him “out of zeal 
for God and Religion”, and when asked in what 
manner he did it, he drew' a poignard and stabbed 
him‘5elf to the heart, saying, “I killed him thus”. 
Al-IIakim's son who succeeded him, al-Zahir, was 
a youth of sixteen. His aunt, Sitt al-Mulk, accordingly 
became legent. During her four years’ regency 
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she brought back stability and order to the state, j 
filled the treasury and organised the army. Her , 
rule was severe but salutary, and she won the ! 
respect of her subjects. Unscrupulous state ofliciaU 
were impartially punished and she was swift to , 
quench any outbursts of sedition in Egypt or in 
the provinces. By intrigue she captured U-\bd al- 
Kahman, the rebellious governor of Damascus, 
whom al-Hakim had appointed as his successor 
{Wali 'W^Ahd). She had him imprisoned in Cairo. 
Then when she became ill and knew there was 
no hope of recovery she ordered him to be slain. 
Three days later she died (415 A. H.). 

B ib Ho g y ap hy \ Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin b. Taghri 
Birdr, al'SudjTim al-Zahira {Uiiiv. oj Calijornia 
Piiblicaimis)^ ii. 70 — Si, 129^77.; Abu ’ 1 -Fa- 
radj, Chroniciim Synacuf/i. ed. Bruns and Kirsch, 
p. 223 Ibn d^aldun, Ta^rlJ^, iv. 6i; Ibn 

al-Athir, Tantli, ix. loS sq.) Ibn Khallikan, 
Biogr. Diet., transl. de Slane, iii. 453; al-Kindi, 
The Gover 7 iors afid Judges of Egypt, ed. Guest, 
p. 60S; Wiiatenfeld, Geschichte der B'atimiden 
Chalifen, p. 214^^^.; de Sacy, Religion des 
Driizes, i., p. ccccvi. sqq.', do., Chrestomathie 
Arabe, i. iii, 196, 204; Huart, Histoire des 
Arabes, i. 347; S. Lane-Poole, A History of 
Egypt, p. 120, 134^17^.; Quatremcre, Memoires 
G^gr,, i. 324 sqq. (J. Walker) 

SIWA, a group of oases in the north 
of the desert of Libya. From its situation at 
the intersection of the two great western roads of 
the Libyan desert, Siwa is the key to Egypt. To 
the south the line of oases Bahariya, Farafra, 
Dakhla. Kharga, connects it with the ancient 
Thebes. To the north, a track now taken by 
automobiles puts it in rapid communication with 
the Mediterranean coast, at Marsa Matiuh, the 
Paroethonium of the ancients. It is the central 
stage in the desert route from Awodjila to Egypt 
via Jalo, Djaghbub on the one side, Maghara 
and Kerdasa on the other. It is 200 miles from 
the sea, 260 from Awiiila, So from Djaghbub, 
270 from the Delta and 200 from Bahariya. Siwa 
marl:s the limit of Egypt on the west and the 
beginning of Barbary. 

Siwa and the various oases grouped together 
under this name occupy the bottom of a depression 
running from west to east 60 feet above sea level, 
35 miles in the length from Maghaia to Zaytun, 
its bounds are not well defined except on the south 
where the Marmaric cliff marks the geological 
boundary. The sand invades it on the south, below 
it begins the Libyan Erg, the largest of the 
known ergs. The bottom of the basin is not 
uniformly level ; gurs like islands rise out from 
among the palm groves. Two of them shelter the 
ksur\ at present inhabited, Siwa and AghurmI, 
which lie two miles apart. 

Barely a quarter of the depression is cultivated. 
The remainder is desert or occupied by salt lakes. 
The two largest lie, one to the west of Siwa and 
and the other to the east of AghurmI. Magnesian 
or sulphurous water, perfectly limpid is abundantly 
supplied by numerous springs fed by a deep sub- 
terranean pool. The most important, tit n-i/nussi, 
which seems to have been dug by the Romans 
still shows beautifully worked stones around it. 
The soil, strongly impregnated with salt, nourishes 
a prickly plant, afsiir', the alfa grows in the 
sands. 

The total number of inhabitants scattered among 


the oases or collected in the k^Hr of Siwa and 
AghurmI is estimated at about 4,000. This include^ 
the people of Cara, Unun al-saghair, the “Mother 
of the Little Oncb'’, the name of a wretched 
village which is regularly included in the Siwa 
group although it lies some 65 miles to the east. 
Siwa itself has over 3,000 including the many 
Sudanese, who are mainly occupied in agriculture. 

The town of Siwa, for the most part in ruin^, 
is built on a long and narrow gUrci lying along 
the line of the Marmaric. The walls of its house*, 
built along the cliff, make a rampart of red eaith, 
which has a very picturesque effect, rising to a 
height of 200 feet at the east end and partly 
demolished on the northern front. The interior is 
a labyrinth of nairow tortuous dark streets often 
covered by a roof of palm tree trunks, which is 
used as a foundation for erections above them. 
Almost entirely abandoned by the present Ksuiian* 
who are building other more accessible dwelling* 
at the foot of the cliff and near the gardens, the 
high town recalls the not very remote period when 
the prime consideration of building was defensibility. 

AghurmI, closely built on a rocky plateau, do- 
minates the palms on all sides. The little village 
has retained its Berber name: aghrem or ighrem 
means a ksar, a town and the diminutive iighrenit 
common among Morroccan Berbers, means a 
stronghold, a fortress, a country-house defended 
by towers at the corners, with walls pierced with 
loopholes. AghurmI contains all that is left of a 
temple of Jupiter- .\mmoD, a few pieces of walls 
of huge stones incorporated in the miserable 
native houses. 

The Ksurians of Siwa, who are settled and are 
gardeners, live in houses, as a rule roomy with 
flat roofs and made of the salt clay, rarely of 
stone. There are several types, from the cave made 
habitable to the modern country house and the 
oldest houses, several stories high. The ground 
floor is used as a stable, the first a granary and 
the second contains the living rooms. The feature 
of the architecture is the pyramidal appearance of 
all the buildings, broad at the base and narrower 
at the top. 

The chief object of cultivation is the date-palm. 
There are over 160,000 of them. The dates are 
harvested in October and they are spread out in 
a kind of granary in the open air, called lha'wdi., 
of which each farmer has a share in proportion 
to the importance of his crop. The ground is 
tilled with the hoe. The Ksurians are not ac- 
quainted with the use of the spade; they use the 
ass which is of a fine breed and not the camel, 
which is rare in the country. 

The date is the basis of their food supply together 
with bread made of barley-flower. They also eat rice, 
discus on feast days, camel-meat, and exceptionally 
mutton. Tea which they call ^ahtn is their favourite 
beverage and palm-wine of which they drink a 
great deal on days of festivals and cleaning of wells. 
Barley is subject to a kind of tabu. Every year 
in October they spend a week in the gardens; 
during the fir*t few days, they live almost en- 
tirely on garlic but they do not eat it for the 
rest of the year. 

Industry is of the most rudimentary nature. 
The men make baskets, mats, other woven articles 
of alfa and palm leaves with designs in colour. 
The negroes make a valued oil with the help of 
mills and crushers. A woman at AghurmI makes 
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pottery and decorateb it in blaek and red by the 
archaic process still in use in the Berber world 
as far as Tangier. The women weave, but little, 
a few blouses with designs in colour, coloured 
which form the essential part of the 
native dress. 

The other parts of the dress the JiTCik. aharam 
and the double white and red shiits come from 
Tripoli; the trousers and shoes from Alexandria. 
The women also wear trousers, a black blouse 
(akbar) trimmed with coloured embroidery and a 
long veil of cotton, in which they wrap them- 
selves up completely when they go out. The most 
curious of their silver jewellery is a heavy collar 
(a gh rao) which young women wear up to their 
marriage day and to which there used formerly 
to be attached a little round oinament called “the 
disc of virginity”. The women are not tattooed, 
they do not load themselves with anklets — these 
are worn only by little gills — nor do they hang 
a ring or button on the nose like the Nubians 
and the Beduins of the coast. They use henna^ 
less than the Maghribis but, use a great deal of 
kuhl and snak to brighten their lips and vermilion 
to colour their cheeks. 

The Islam of the people of Siwa seems some- 
what baibarous and sectarian. Some arc attached 
to the Sanuslya and otheis to the Medani sect. 
They hold their local saints in great esteem ; they 
celebrate them every year in the course of cere- 
monies called vioUd^ the most important of which 
is that of Sidi Sliman the patron saint of the 
town. This individual is said to have lived at 
Siwa in the xv^h century but was originally a 
member of the tribe of the Banli Salim of the 
Hidjaz. The importance of the ceremony is shown 
by the belief that the worst calamities would fall 
upon the country if it were not celebrated every 
year with great splendour. It is of an undoubtedly 
agrarian and even in origin at least of a licen- 
tious character. It is celebrated at the end of the 
harvest, lasts three days and takes place partly 
beside the tomb of Sidi Sliman, The fellahs eat 
on the tieshing floors of the gardens a .sheep, 
whose thioat has been cut the night before in the 
ksar and intoxicate themselves on palm-wine. They 
go there in groups to the sound of flutes escorting 
a young boy dressed as a girl. They leturn in 
the evening by torchlight after submitting to 
ritual aspersions at the spiing of TmussT. 

The two canonical feasts are celebrated at Siwa ; 
as throughout the whole of Islam. The rich alone 
kill on their roof the sheep of Td Kablr, the 
skin of which they eat chopped into minute 
pieces. Following a custom obseived everywhere 
in Barbary they retain — contrary to orthodox 
rites • — a pait of the victim which they eat at 1 
Ashura’. The last festival, the most popular of 
the year perpetuates the ancient festival of the 
summer solstice. On this day the houses are 
covered with long palms. The childien go about 
singing all the night with lighted torches and little 
erections {l>esbasa) ornamented with rags soaked in oil. 

The different events in family life, birth, cir- I 
cumcision, marriage, and funeial, are accompanied 
by rites which are magical in their origin. The 
third and seventh days after the biith of a child 
are marked by important ceremonies. The seventh 
lu particular is the day of purification and for 
giving a name. The hair is cut for the fiist time 
immediately if the child is the first born. 1 


The girls are married, before they reach the 
age of puberty, at 8 or 9 years of age. The 
amount of the dowry in no case exceeds 120 
Egyptian piastres but the fiance is bound to give 
to his future wife, jewels and clothes, the number 
and value of which are the subject of bargaining 
during the preliminaries of marriage. On the 
niairiage day at sunset the bride is led in great 
pomp to the Tmussi spring, into which foimerly 
she threw the disk of virginity which hung on 
her heavy silver collai. She is then taken back 
to her home where a professional hairdresser at- 
tends to her nuptial toilet. Next morning at dawn 
the women friends and relatives of the bride come 
for her and pretend to fight with the members 
of her family after which she is taken to her 
new home carried on the shoulder of a negress. 
Polygamy is nominally unknown but the men 
divorce their wives with such ease and so fre- 
quently in the course of then lives that there is 
not a clearly marked line between marriage and 
prostitution. 

It is the custom for all the men to have to 
attend the funeral of every dead man. While they 
are at the cemetery, the women take the widow 
to the spring of the Tmussi where they wash 
her and clothe her in mourning dress. They then 
shut her up in her house. She is then regarded 
a ghlila or ogress. No one except her nearest 
relatives can go near her during the legal period 
of her retirement. On the evening of the last day, 
the public crier announces the ghtila intends to 
go out. He also indicates the route she will take 
to go to the spring w’hich is the goal of her first 
visit. For fear of meeting her, the men go to the 
gardens and do not come back till the evening. 
Cleansed by her bath of all the evils that attached 
to her, she resumes her place in society and may 
re-marry at once, if the opportunity occurs. 

The Ksuiians have beliefs about treasures hidden 
in the caves and in towns buried in the lakes or 
sand of the desert. They people the subterranean 
woild with with ^afntSy who sometimes 

assume the forms of men or animals or disappear 
in w'liirhvinds of dust. They attribute to the evil 
eye all the ills that befall them, their cattle and 
their crops. They preserve themselves from it by 
covering themselves with amulets and hanging 
asses* bones or pots blackened in the fiie to the 
walls of their houses and to the trunks of their 
palm-trees. They say that the ostrich understands 
human speech. They also think that when a dog 
howls at the moon or the owl hoots it means that 
a death is imminent. 

Language: Like their brethren the Tuareg, 
Kabyls or Beraber, the popular literature consisting 
of stoiic'f, legends and songs written in Berber is 
so far only known from very few' specimens. Aiabic 
is in practice the language spoken and understood 
in the oasis along with Berber which is still the 
native tongue. Berber spoken not only at Siwa, 
Aghiirmi and Gara but also at Manshiyat al-^Aguza, 
in the oasis of Bahailya, which marks the extreme 
eastern limit of Berber territory. 

The woids and the few phrases recorded by 
travellers who have visited Suva in the last century 
are not suflicient to enable us to characterise the 
dialect of Siwa. 

The Orientalists, Hanoteau, Stumme and notably 
R. Basset who have studied them have been able 
to connect a certain number with Berber roots 
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still in use. Horneman was the first European to I Tying him with their own Hammon as a 

identify them with the language of the Tuareg ■ result of a quite fortuitous resemblance of name, 
and of the people of Twat^i i. e. Berber. But the according to M. Gsell. It is to the oracular god 
Arab writers, al-Makrizi first of all, had already of the Great Oasis that the Romans refer, uhen 
remarked the Berber oiigin of the people of Sen- they speak of Jupiter Ammon, 
tariya and even connected their dialect with the As to the original nature of the Libyan Ammon 
Zenete group. we are reduced to conjectures. Oric Bates thinks 

The arabicisation of the dialect, unknown to an that the primitive oracle was an oracle of the 
equal degree in any other Berber dialect, consti- dead. It is however almost certain that the ram 
tutes the most marked characteristic of the dialect, was in ancient times a deity protecting the Libyan 
The vocabulary is very much affected. It would herds, whose character may have developed in 
be difficult to quote several hundred Berber words j course of time. He had solar attributes at the 
from it. Even the morphology seems in some period when he first appears in history. The cult 
cases to have been affected. The phonetics on the with which he was honoured and the manner in 
other hand, have remained Berber in their e^sental which he uttered the oracles were at this time 
features and offer points of resemblance to the essentially Eg>’ptian. 

dialects of Tripolitania and Southern Tunisia. Relics of these days still exist; besides the 

Certain grammatical forms and syntactical pecu- | ruins of Aghurmi, there are the remains of an- 
liaiities regarded as common to most dialects can | other little temple situated a few hundred yards 
no longer be found in Suva. There is no longer 1 from the modern village and called by the natives 
any trace of the participial form or of the passive ' Omni al-hida ; they consist of a piece of wall 
in /, nor of the particles d and n. The feminine ' standing in the midst of an area covered with 
forms of the imperative and aorist, except that of ^ large stones, completely covered with cartouches, 
the third person singular, have also disappeared, j hieroglyphs and figures of the gods of Egypt. As 
Negation does not effect any vocalic modification | far as one can judge the monument belongs to 
in certain verbal roots conjugated in the preterite • the Ptolemaic-Roman period. Farther south the 
and does not attract the pronouns direct and , hills of Takrur are riddled with tombs regularly 
indirect. The latter retain in all cases a definite | cut out of the chalk; some still have the fine 
place following the verb. The initial vowel of the . framework of stone of the same period which 
noun undergoes no modification whether the noun marked the entrance. The adjoining gurs and the 
be governed by a preposition or be the subject [ flanks of the Marmaric also contain such tombs 
of a verb and placed after it. by hundreds. Siwa was a vast necropolis. One of 

The study of the dialect of Siwa on account of | its gurs even has a half-Arabic half-Berber name 
its so marked arabicisation is of obvious interest 5 1 of adrar /muia, “the hill of the dead”, and 
but it is clear that it can only be made by a | thousands of bones still litter the soil there, 
comparison with the dialects which offered a stronger ^ The Romans occupied the Great Oasis. Under 
resistance to the Arabic invasion. One can foresee Augustus they made it a place of banishment 
its disappearance at no remote period. The esta- for political prisoners. About the fourth century, 
blishment of a school where the teaching is given Chiistianity reached the oasis. A little later, no 
in Arabic by Egyptian masters on modern methods doubt, its inhabitants joined with the Mazikes of 
can only precipitate its extinction. the coast (Imazighen) in attacking the Byzantine 

History: Siwa is the histoiical centre of the world which was everywhere threatened. When 
Eastein Saharab The Egyptians called it Sekei- 
imii, “the camp of the palm-trees”, the Greek 
and Romans, Ammonium^ the early Arab writers 
Sentariya. The present name seems to correspond 
to the Sua of al-Va'kubi and the Tisu>a of Ibn 
IQialdun, both derived from the name of the Berber 
tribe of Banu ’ 1 -Waswa, who according to al-Makiizi 
were Luwata of the province of Manuf. 

The ancient Siwa owed its extraordinary pro- 
sperity to a ram-headed deity Ammon, whom the 
Egyptians identified with their great Theban deity Arabs came and settled in the oasis and then 
Ammon-Ka, when at a comparatively late date in became mixed with the population, which has 
the middle of the sixth century b. c. they effectively remained Berber to our day. 

occupied the Libyan oases. By this time the fame In the beginning of the xviiith century civil 
of the Libyan Ammon was solidly established. For war broke out between the Gharbiynn or “people 
nearly a thousand years, people of note came of the west” and the Sharkiyun or “people of 
from all parts of the ancient world to consult the east”. These feuds which are barely settled 
him. He was an oracular deity who unveiled the to-day led in 1820 to the occupation of the 
future. In 331 b. c. Alexander the Great landing country by the Turks. 

at Paroethonium with an army, which was saved European travellers began to visit Siwa at the 
from thirst by a shower that fell unexpectedly in end of the xviiith century and especially at the 
the desert, thus learned with satisfaction that beginning of the xixtb. The first was Brown in 
he was really the son of Zeus. The colonists of : 1792 > Horneman followed six years later, CailHaud 
Gyrene and the Greeks of Athens held him in | in 1S29, Bricchetti-Robecclii, Baron de Minutoli, 
great veneration. They assimilated him to Zeus | in 1820 — 1821, then Scholz, Bayle St. John, 
just as they had assimilated the king of gods, the ^ Pacho, Hamilton in 1S52 etc. All or almost all 
Theban Ammon, to their great divinity. The complain of the hostile attitude of the people 
Phoenician and Carthaginian colonies also gave towards them. 

him a place in their Pantheon, very soon identi- About 1838 Muhammad al-Sanusi made a stay 


about 640, Egypt was invaded by the Muslim 
armies, the people of Siwa seem to have been 
free and independent. 

It is not known how the Muslims conquered 
the Libyan oases. The Arab historians and geo- 
graphers on this subject only record stories or 
legends of no great interest. Siwa was too remote 
from the main route of invasion which led the 
conquering armies and migrating tribes to Maghrib 
al-Aksa. We may suppose that small bodies of 
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of several months at Siwa. He pleached his doctrine 
there and made several converts. The cave which he 
used as an oratory is still shown at Ksar al-Hasuna. 

In the course of the Great War, Siwa and the 
line of oases regained their strategic importance. 
The chief of the SanusTs, Saiyid Ahmad, w’ent to 
war with the Anglo-Egyptian forces. In 1915 he 
occupied Sellum which the English had evacuated, 
but defeated before Matruh he took refuge in 
Siwa, from which he organised a new Ime of 
attack on Egypt, at Dakhia and Kharga. He 
returned to Siwa in the early days of 1917. His last 
forces were surprised at Girba by English troops 
brought up in motor cars. He was then forced 
to take to flight. He reached the coast with dif- 
ficulty whence a submarine took him to Con- 
stantinople. His cousin Sidi Muhammad Idris, 
grandson of the great SanusI succeeded him and 
with his accession peace reigned once more in 
the Libyan Desert. 
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(E. Laoust) 

SIWAS, Turkish wilayet, was, up to the 
new administrative partition of Turkey, the largest 
wilayet of Anatolia (Sami Bey Frasherl, Ramus 
al-A’^lam, iv. 2794). Situated between 38° 30' and 
41° N., 35° 30' and 39® E., it corresponds to part 
of ancient Cappadocia; on the N. its boundaries 
are the wilayets of KastamunI and Trebizond, on 
the E, those of Erzerum and Ma'^muret al-'^Aziz, 
on the S. those of Aleppo and Adana, on the 
W. those of Angora and Kastamuni. 

Its entire surface covered about 30,600 square 
miles, its population, at the end of the xixtb 
century, 11,086,015, divided as follows: 839'5*4 
Muslims, 279,834 of whom were Shfis. especially 
Kizil-ba^; 129,523 Gregorian Armenians; 3‘^-:433 
Protestant Armenians; 10,477 Catholics; 76,068 
Orthodox Greeks. 

The wilayet was divided in 4 sandjaks: Siwas, 
Tokad [q. v.], Amasia [q. v.], Kara Hisar Shaikl, 
subdivided into kazas and nahiyas; its capital was 
the town of Siwas (Sebaste). 

EncyclopIdie de lTslam, iv 


The territoiy of the old Siwas w’ilayet is crossed 
by chains of mountains; that of the Anti-Taurus 
penetrates it from the S. in a N.E. direction with 
one of its branches; another chain embraces the 
w’ilayet to the N. in an E.-NW. direction, towards 
Trebizond. Amongst the highest peaks are the 
Kara Bel, which reaches 10,910 feet, the Yildiz 
Dagh 8,300 feet. 

The region is rich in rivers; among the most 
important is the Kizil Irmak (q. v. ; Iris of the 
ancients), which has its source in the Kizil Dagh 
in the Siwas sandjak, and Bows into the Black 
Sea N. of Bafra; its chief tributary, the Yildiz 
Irmak, originates from the Yildiz Da gh mountain. 
The Ye^hil Irmak (Halys of the ancients) has its 
source near Erzin^an, passes through Keldik, 
after which it assumes the name of Keldik Irmak, 
flows through the Siwas and Trebizond wilayets, 
and into the Black Sea E. of Samsun ; it receives 
the Cekerek Irmak, swollen by the waters of the 
Tozanli Su. 

This wilayet, poor as to communications, is 
however fertile; its chief crops being wheat and 
barley. Tokad has a flourishing carpet industry, 
and copper from the Arghana mines is worked. 
The climate is exceedingly warm in summer, es- 
i pccially in Amasia, and cold in winter in the 
; northern mountain region. 

The present Siwas wilayet corresponds 
to the old saodjai: of the same name, comprising 
the following nine kaza: Hafik (Koc Hisar, q-v.), 
Zara, Diwrighi, Gherun, Darende, Kankal, Shehir 
Ki^ia (Temlm), Yeui I^an (Yildiz Eli), ’^Azlzlye. 
It is rich in mines: copper at Hafik, antimony, 
copper and argentiferous lead at Zsra; 16 salt 
mines, with an annual output of 410,300 Turkish 
pounds. 

The new reduced wilayet has now (1925) 377>570 
inhabitants on 13,000 square miles; 60,043 
habit the capital, Siwas. There are 100 public 
i schools with 6,790 regular pupils (Turk Djum- 
hurlyeti Sdlndmesi, 1925 — 1926, Constantinople 
1926, p. 654). 

The region was 1 s 1 a m i z e d under the Sel* 
djuks, when Siwas reached its greatest splendour, 
its population increasing to 200,000. It passed 
I subsequently in the hands of Turkoman dynasts, 
and for a certain time undei the domination of 
, Kadi Burhan al-Dln, from whom it was taken by 
i Yildirim BayazTd I (the year is not certain; from 
I 794 to 799 according to different historians, from 
! ‘■'Ashik Pasha Zade, Constantinople edition and 
! Tazoarikh-i Al-i ^Otjiman, ed Giese, p. 47 i 
j Khddja Sa'd al-Din, 1. J^Ssqq.; Munadjdjim Bash?, 

: ill. 30S: Hammer, G.O.R.^, i. 189 says 1392, 
i Vorga, 1. 308, about 1398). 

1 Taken and sacked by Tamerlane (Ertoghrul 
; son of Bayazid fell in the defence of Siwas in 1401), 
it was recaptured by the Ottomans, but never 
i regained its former splendour, albeit Ewliya Celebi, 
i who travelled through the region in 1060 (beg. 

1 January 4, 1650) celebrates the country’s pros- 
I perity. The Siwas ayala was then governed by 
. a pasha, who lived in the fortress of the city of 
' Siwas, and comprised 48 zYamas and 92S timars; 
i it was divided into 7 sandjaks : Amasia, Lorum, 
Boz Ok, Diwrighi, Djanik, Arabghir, Siwas. 

The region was often laid waste in the warfare 
against rebel chieftains, and again at the end of 
; the xixth century, during the campaigns against 
I Capan Oghli. 
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A new epoch of progress will dawn with the 1 SIYALKUT, ohlcially spelt Sialkot, is a town 
construction of the Angora— Sivvas and Samsun— in the Pandjab situated in 32° 30' N. and 
Siwas railways, already progiear^ing thanks to the j 74° 32' E., the foundation of which is attributed 
Kemalist Republic's government. I by legend to Radja Sala, the uncle of the Pan- 

Bibliography', besides the sources quoted j dawas, and its restoiation to Radja Saliwahan, in 
above, see : Cuinet, La Tufqtne d'Asie., i. | the lime of Wikramaditya. Saliwahan had two 
613 — 779; 'AU Djewad, Constantinople 1314, > sons, Puran, killed by the instrumentality of a 
ii. 464 — 473; Ewliya Celebi. Sivahetnaf/u', ui. I wicked step-mother, and thrown into a well, still 
195 sqq.', M. van Berchem and Khalil Edhcm , the resort of pilgrims, near the town, and Rasalu, 
in M. I. F. A. O..^ vol, xxxix. (E. Rossi) ] the mythical hero of Pandjab folk-tales, who i^ 

SIWRI HISAR, also written SiKRi Hisar, i.e. ! said to have reigned at Siyalkut. In a. d. 790 the 
strong castle (cf. Ahmed Wefik, I.ehce-i ' fort and city were destroyed by Radja Naiawt 
p. 459)> the name of two places in ^ with the help of the Ohandauris of the \usiifzai 
Asia Minor. country, and the fort was not restored until it 

1. A little town lying in the centre of the was rebuilt by Mu'^izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam 

plateau bounded on south and east by the upper to overawe the turbulent Khokars^ who preferred 
course of the Sakarija and in the north by the - the feeble rule of the later Ghaznawids to the 
Par.-iak, c. 85 miles southwest of Angora. Siwri ! more energetic domination of their conqueror. 
Hisar is on the northern slope of the Gunesh ; Under Akbar Siyalkut became the headquaiteis of 
Idagh; the citadel of the town was built on this | a sarkdf , or fiscal district, and in the middle ot 
mountain. The town does not date beyond the j the seventeenth century it fell into the hands of 
Saldjuk period and has no remains of archaeological | the Radjput princes of Djammu. The mound in 
interest. But it was already known as a strong 1 the centre of the town, crowned with the lums 
place to Kazwini {Geography^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. I of a fort, is popularly supposed to mark the site 

359) and to Hamd Allah Mustawfi (ed. Le Strange, f of Saliwahan’s stronghold, but it is in fact all 

p. 99). In the xivtb century it formed part of the j that is left of the fort of Muhammad b. S 5 m. 
possessions of the Karaman-oghlu, who occupied j SiyMkut also contains the shrine of Haba Nanak. 

it again after Timur's conquest. The latter had . the first Sikh gitrti, where an annual fair is held, 

his headquarters there for a time. But under ' In 1849 the district passed, with the rest of the 
Muhammad I, Siwri Hi.^ar was annexed to the j Pandjab, into the hands of the British, and the 
Ottoman domjnions (cf. e, g. '‘Ashtk Pasha Zade, old fort, now dismantled, was gallantly defended 
Ta 7 cZi>'ik]i~i ALi ^OthmaHy ed. Giese and by a handful of Europeans in the Munity of 1857- 

Kioih al'Akhbar, v. 177). In the xviith century Bibliography. Minhadj aPDln, Tabakat-i 

the town belonged to the sandjak of F^udawen- | Xasjriy and translation by H. G. Raverty, Bi- 

digiar (Hadjdji ^alifa, Djihan-nufud. p. 656) but j bliotheca Indica Series of the Asiatic Society 

in the new system of administrative division, it , of Bengal; ^aikh Abu ’I-Fadl, A^ln-t AkbarJ, 

became the capital of a kada in the sandjak of | and translation by Blochmann and Jarrett, Bi- 

Angora. Towards the end of the xix^b century it j bliotheca Indica Series; J. R. Dunlop-Smith, 

had about 11,000 inhabitants of whom 4,000 w'ere District Gazeiteery Official Publication, 1894 — 

Armenians (Sami) There is a mosque there at- 1895; Imperial Gazetteer of Indiay xxii. 334 j 

tributed to the Saldjuk vizier Amin al-Din MikaM, Oxford 1908. (T. W. Haig) 

with a library of 1,500 volumes. The principal | SKANDERBEG is the name by which the 

industiies are goldsmith’s work and weaving. national hero of Albania is generally 

Siwii Hisar does not lie on any of the main known in Europe. It is based on an Italianised 
routes of Anatolia — but since the construction or Latinised form of the name Iskandar Beg, 
of the railway to Angora which runs along the which was given him in his youth when he was 
Pursak, the north part of the kada has received serving at the Ottoman court; the name contains 
a new economic stimulus — but near it there are an allusion to that of Alexander the Great. His 
relics of important centres of classical and Byzantine real name was George Kastriota, of the family of 
times. These are the ruins of Pessinus, near the the Kastriotas of Serbian oiigin, who had once 
village of Bala Hisar, four hours S.E. of Siwri ruled Epiius and Southern Albania. Born aliout 
Hisar (Texier, Description de BAsie Minetire, ii., 1404, he and his thiee elder brothers were given 
pi. Ixii.j; and towards the south, on the other as hostages to Sultan Murad II, so that he was 
bank of the Sakariya, near Hadjdji Hamza, the brought up in the Muslim religion ns ic oghlan. His 
remains of the Byzantine town of Amonum, known ability won him the office of sandjak beg at 
to Orientals as '^Aramuriya (cf. amoriu.m). quite an early age. Pie played no part in the 

Bibliography". Le Strange, The Lands campaigns of 1435 and 1436 when the Ottoman 
of the Eastern Calijote, Cambridge 1905, p. 153; generals ‘^Ali and Turakhan effected a partial sub- 
Ritter, Erdkiinde, Berlin 1858, vol. ix., part i., mission of the Albanians. F’rom this time Skander- 
P* 5255 577 ) Cuinet, Im Turqiiie d'Asiey beg lived at Dibra in Central Albania and showed 
Paris 1892, i., p. 2S7 ; Sami, Kdmns al-A^ldniy himself a more or less faithful vassal of the Turks, 
iv. 2582. although he was already negotiating with the 

2. A little town on the shore of the Gulf of Venetians and Hungarians. His first rebellion 

Ku^ Adas? (Scalanova), South of Vurla. It is against Turkish rule look place in I443 after the 
now the capital of a kada in the sandjak of defeat suffered by the Turks at the hands of the 
Izmir. Under Bayazid II, it was the refuge of the Plungarians at Nish; he captured Kroya (Turkish 
pirate Kara Turmfsh (von Hammer, G. O. R.y ii. Akca Plisai) by a ruse; it is in the mountains 
346), Ewliya Celebi passed through it in 1670 j not far from the coast between Durazzo and 
(according to Taeschner, Das anatalische IVegenetZy ; Alessio. It was here that the Albanian chiefs 
ii- 39 )- Sami {Kamus al-A^ldniy iv. 2582) gives the of clans came to join him and he made it the 
population as 3,640. (J. H. Kramers) I centre of his power. He had by now returned to 
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Christianity and this marked a very definite change 
of attitude to the Turks. A Turkish army under 
Tsa Beg failed to take the town. Skanderbeg also 
attacked the Venetian possessions on the coast 
but in 1448 a peace was concluded between him, 
the Sultan and Venice but it did not last long. 
Murad II commanded in person the expeditions 
against Albania in 1449 and 1450. The Turks 
took Dibra and Setigrad among other places. 
Skanderbeg was able to hold out, however, 
thanks to the mountainous nature of the country 
and in spite of the temporary desertion of his 
nephew Hamza who had joined the Turks during 
this period. He made an alliance with the king 
of Naples whose suzerainty he recognised. He 
was also supported by the Pope and by the Hun- 


I vitch, Standcr-l'd-^^ Essai de bibiiographie rai- 
I sonnee\ ouznages stir S'.ander-beg ecrits en langue 
\ frangaise, anglaise, alU tna/tde. batuie, italienne, etc., 
j Paris 1881; J Pisko, Skanderbeg. Historische 
Studie, Vienna 1894; Sami, Katnus al-A^lam^ 
ii. 927; Jorga, Geichichte des osmanischen Reichesy 
i i- 449 , 453; ii- 83, 93, 137, 141 
' _ (J. H Kramers) 

SKUTARI. [See uskudar]. 

[ SLAVS. The Arabic word for “Slav”, Saklab, 

I more rarely Sakldb (also Saklab') or Siklab^ pi. 

: Sakdliba is probably taken from the Gieek 
(ZxXx^ilvo/, Zy.?A(2ot). Slav mercenaues had been 
, settled in the eastern frontier provinces of the 
I Byzantine empire in the seventh century A. D , so 
that the Arabs must have made the acquaintance 


garians so that when hostilities again broke out 
in 1455? usually able to resist the Turkish 

generals. In 1460 however, Muhammad II forced 
Skanderbeg to conclude a truce by which he 
agreed to pay a tribute. The Albanian chief then 
went to Italy where he fought for the King of 
Naples. Soon afterwards he returned to his native 
land where, supported by Venice and other Christian 
powers, he resumed a guerilla warfare against the 
Turks. At last in 1466 Muhammad II began his 
second Albanian campaign. He succeeded in sub- 
duing the country and built in its centre the 
foitified town of Ilbasan (// basa/i, i.e. “dominating 
the country"). Next year Skanderbeg died at 
Alessio (Jan. 18, 1467). 

The histor}’ of Skandeibeg has been much studied 
in Europe since the very circumstantial but not 
always reliable biography written by Barlesio of 
Scodra in the second half of the xvth century. 
Other sources are the Byzantine historians Chalco- 
condylas, Phrantzes and Ciitoboulos, and Venetian 
documents (publ. by Ljubic in Mormmenta spec- 
iantia hisioriam Slavortim Meridionalium at Zagreb). 
The Tuikish sources on the other hand, the chro- 
niclers of the early period (e. g. ‘^A^fk Pasha 
^ade, p. 124, 133, 169 and the Taxcar'ikh Al-i 
OtJiman, ed. Giese, p. 66, 70, 73, 113) and the 
later historians (e. g. Munadjdjim Bashf, iii. 352, 
361, 383) are not at all explicit and, as to dates, 
they do not agree with the western sources. The 
Turkish histories only mention the first revolt of 
the Kha’in Iskandar in 846 (1442/1443), the 
campaign of Sultan Murad in 85 1 (1447/1448) 
and the last campaign of Muhammad 11 in 871 
(1466/1467). 

\\ ithin ten years of the death of Skanderbeg, 
all Albania was subjected to Muhammad 11 . Never- 
theless the memory of the greatest national heio 
of the Albanians has remained alive among Turks 
as well as Albanians It is after him that the 
Turks called Scodra Iskenderlya. Towards the end 
of the xixtk century the Albanian Muslim NVim 
Beg Frasheri (brother of Sami Beg, q. v.) devoted 
a great Albanian epic to him entitled Skander Beg, 
publ. at Bucharest in 1898. 

Bibliography'. Marini Barletii Scodrensis, 
De vita et laudtbus Scanderbegii siz'C Geoigii 
Castriotae Epirotarum Principis libri A'///, 
Strasburg I 539 » work was several times 

reprinted and translated into several European 
languages; Joan Ochoa I.esaide, Crotnca del 
esforcado Principe y capitan yorge Castrioto 
Pey de Epiro a Albania, tratnzida de lengiia 
portugiieza.^ Madrid 1592; von Hammer, G.O.R., 
i- 480 sqq.', ii. 46, 91 sqq.', Georges T. Petro- 


of the Slavs in their very earliest battles with 
the Byzantines. During his campaign against Con- 
stantinople (715 — 717) Maslama is said to have 
taken a “town of the Slavs" {jnadlnat al-Sakdlib(x) 
immediately after crossing the Byzantine border 
{^Fragm. hist. Arab., ed. de Goeje, i. 25, 4). The 
Arabs found other Slavs settled in the kingdom 
of the Wiazars (between the Caucasus and the 
lower course of the Volga) During the reign of 
the Caliph Hi^am (724 — 743 ) Marwan b. Mu- 
hammad (afterwards the Caliph Maiwan II) is 
said to have transported 20,000 Slavs from the 
land of the Khazars and settled them in Kakhetia 
fKhakhiO; there “they killed their emir and fled, 
wheieupon he (Marwan) pursued and slew them" 
(Baladhuii, p. 208 at the top); but these Slavs 
are still mentioned under the Caliph Mansur 
(754 — 775) among the colonists settled on the 
Byzantine frontier in Cilicia (ibid., p. 166). The 
red (or reddish) hair and complexion of the 
Slavs is alwa>s emphasised, for example as eaily 
as the first century A. H. in the Dlicii^i of Akh- 
tal [q. V.], ed. Salhani, Baiiut 1S91, p. iS, 5. 
In spite of this physical characteristic, the Slavs 
were classed with the Turks as descendants of 
Japhet (.A.r.ib: yapdth). Each of the three sons 
of Noah i.s said to have had three sons in their 
turn: Wahl) b. Munabbih (in Tabaii, 1. 211, 13) 
gives as the sons of Japhet, Turk, Gog and Ma- 
gog, while soon afterwards, Sab'd b. Musaiyib (d. 
95 = 713/714) gives the descendant-, of Ja[)het as 
the Turks and Slavs and Gog and Magog united 
into one people (al-Bakil in Kunik and Rosen, 
i. 18), as do Ibn Ishak (Tabari, i. 2ili-y.) and 
(laidi/i (in Barthold, Oteet, etc., p. So) on the 
authority of Ibn al-Mukaffa'" [q. v.] Sa'ld b. Mu- 
sai) ib adds that all three sons of Shem (the an- 
cestors of the Arabs, Per-^ians and Greeks) were 
well biought up while those of Japhet and of 
Ham were good for nothing. The anonymous 
author of the Miidjmil al-Taicdrikh, who wrote 
under Turkish rule in the vBk (xiph) century 
(text in Barthold, Turkestan^ etc., i. 19) makes 
an exception for Turk and Khazar among the 
sons of laphet. They were intelligent but there 
was nothing good about their brothers. Accoid- 
ing to a story told by Ibn al-Mukaffa*^, Japhet's 
son SaWab was brought up on bitch’s milk ; 
this is connected with a Peisian etymology sek., 
dog, leb, lip (Gardizi in Barthold, Otlet, p. 85). 
In the same source (ibid., p. 86) the Kirgiz 
are described as de''Cendants of the Slavs on 
account of their “red hair and white skin". The 
ruler of the Bulghar on the Volga is called 
“King of the Slavs" by Ibn Fadlan [q. v.] not 
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only in Yakut {I^hi^djam^ i. 723, n), but, as is 
now certain, also in the original Risala {luilletifi 
de V Acad, etc., 1924, p. 244); the story of the 
raids of the Kh^'arizmians on Bul gh ars and Slavs 
in Ibn Havvkal {B.G.A.j ii. 281, 13) is to be 
similarly explained. It is also probable that these 
Slavs were subjects of the king of the Bulghars. 
It is peihaps to the same ruler that Y'a^^kubi’s 
(ed. Houtsma, p. 598) story of the “lord” (sa/idf) 
of the Slavs refers, for whose assistance a Cau- 
casian people appealed against the Arabs about 
240 (854/855) at the same time asking for the 
help of the “ruler of the Greeks” and the “ruler 
of the Khazars” (another explanation in f. Mar- 
quart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifzugej 
Leipzig 1903, p. 200). On the other hand Tabari’s 
story (iii. 2152) under 2S3 (S96) of the campaign 
of the “King of the Slavs” against Constantinople 
refers to the war between the Czar of the Danube 
Bulghars Simeon (890 — 927) and the Emperoi 
Leo VI in 893. The name “Slavs” for the people 
of the modern Southern Russia has been gradually 
ousted by that of “Russians”. The Don, the course 
of which was thought to be an arm of the Volga 
was first called “River of the Slavs” {iVakr al^ 
Sakdliba, v. 27 1, 3; vi. 154, ,2) and later 

“River of the Russians” (^Nahr al-Rus) (ibid., 

ii. , p. 2765 165 and also by the anonymous author 
of the Persian Hudud al'Alam, cf. Zap.., x. 137). 

The connection between the Slavs and the 
peoples of the west seems to have been first 
noticed by Ibn al-Kalbi (Hisham b. Muhammad, 
cf. ii., p. 689). According to Yakut {Mu'djam, iii. 
405, 8) he describes the Slavs as brothers of the 
Armenians, Gieeks and Franks and descendants of 
Yunan b. Yafath, giving his father as his authority. 
More accurate information regarding the Slavs as 
neighbours of the Greeks seems to have been con- 
tained in the works of Muslim b. Abi Muslim al- 
Djarmi who was released in 845 after being eight 
years a prisoner among the Byzantines; on the 
authority of Muslim, Ibn Oordadhbeh {B.G.A., vi. 
105, 15) mentions a “land of the Slavs” (Bilad a/- 
Sakdhbd) west of Macedonia. In Mas'^udi 

iii. 66) the Franks, Slavs, Longobards, Spaniards, 
Gog, Magog, Turks, Khazars. Burdjan [q.v.], Alans 
and the (Spani.sh) Djalalika (Galizians) appear as 
descendants of Yafath. In another passage (iv. 
38 s^.) the lands of these peoples are dealt with 
in geographical succession from east to west; the 
land i^amal') of the Slavs is placed between that 
of the Burdjan and the land of the Greeks. A 
reddish colour {shiikra') is mentioned as the cha- 
racteristic feature of the Slavs and Greeks (iii. 
133). The Bulghars and Slavs for the most part 
adopted Christianity and submitted to the lord 
iXdhib') of Rome, the capital of the Yr^dks^B.G.A., 
viii. 181 jy.). The banks of the Danube are men- 
tioned as the abode of a large section of these 
peoples (ibid., p. 183 infra: cf. the still more 
obscure passages in the Hudud aHA/am; in the 
manuscript we have Dutd for Dund nor Rutd as 
in Zap., X. 133 sq^. The Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 
Franks and their neighbours on the north spoke 
a common language and formed a joint empire 
{B.G.A., viii. 83, g). The fullest notices of the 
Slavs in Europe are found in the travels of the 
Spanish Jew Ibrahim b. Ya^kub in 965, transcribed 
by al-BakrI (cf. i., p. 606 sq.); in it Slavs are men- 
tioned on the Adriatic Sea, as well as in the 
frontierland of the Slavs, in the northeast, the 


land of the Polish prince Mieszko (MsAk/i) about 
960 — 992, the neighbour of the Ru^siaob and 
Prussians. Gn the other hand, Idrisi only mentions 
a land of the Slavs (Bitdd al-Sakaliba) on the 
Balkan Peninsula in connection with Venice {Geo- 
graphic d'Edrisi, transl. A. Jaubert, Paris 1836 — 
1S40, 1!. 2S6); in the description of the Slav land> 
from Bohemia to Poland {op. cit., ii., p. 375 sqqd} 
no reference is made to the common Slav origin 
of the population of these lands. From that date 
the words Saklab and Sakdliba gradually disappear 
from Muslim literature and are used only in 
quotations from older works. The word “Slavs" 
for example never occurs in Djuwaini's {G M' S . 
xvi. 224 sqP) and Ra^ld al-Din’s (ibid., xviii 
43 accounts of the European campaigns ut 

the Mongols. The modern Turkish Isldw is boi- 
rowed from modern European scientific usage, 
probably from the French. 

Like the Turks, the Slavs were sometimes in- 
troduced into Muslim lands as slaves, especialh 
as white eunuchs (cf. B.G.A., iii. 242, 5; v. 84, i: 
vi. 92, 5). Special regiments were formed of Slav 
troops, as of Turks, and their leaders were some- 
times able under favourable circumstances to rise 
to found dynasties. On Slavs in the service of 
the Fatimids in Egypt cf. e, g. K. Inostrancev in 
Zap., xvii. 29 and 86; on Slavs in Spain, e. g. 
Dozy, Recherches^, etc., Paris-Leiden 1881, i. 
227 sq. (Prince I^airan of Almeria, cf. i., p 3^3 
sq.) and 235 sq. (the Slavs as allies of the Arabs 
against the Berbers). 

Bibliography'. A. Garkavi (Harkavy). 
Skazaniya musulmanskil^ pisatelei 0 slavyana^ i 
russkikh, Petersburg 1870; thereon '^Dopol?ieniyd\ 
1871; A. Kunik and V. Rosen, hv^estiya al- 
Bekri i driigikk avtorov 0 Rnsi i Slavyanakh, 
Cast i., Petersburg 1878, Cast ii., ibid., 1903; 
Fr. Westberg, Ibrahim Ibn-ya^kub's Reisebericht 
liber die Slaweulande aus dem Jahre g 6 j, Peters- 
burg 189S, Alim, de i'Acad. etc., Serie 8, iii., 
N®. 4; do., Beitrage ziir Kldrung orientalischer 
Quelleti Uber Osteuropa, Bull, de VAcad. etc., 
1 ^ 99 ? P- 211 sqq., 275 sqq.) do., H analizu 
vosto'ctiikh istocnikov o vostocnoi Evrope, Z.M. 
N. Fr., New Series, xiii. 364 sqq.', xiv. \ sqq.'^ 
J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische 
Streifzuge, Leipzig 1903. (W. Barthold) 

al-SLAWI (or al-SalawI), ^ihab al-DIn’ 
Abu ’l-'^Abbas Ahmad b. Khalid b. Hammad 
al-NasirT, a Moroccan historian born at Sale (Sla) 
on 22nd Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1250 (April 20, 1835), died 
in the same town on i 6 ^h ^umada I, 1315 
tober 13, 1897). The genealogy of this writer 
can be traced in a direct line to the founder of 
the Moroccan brotherhood of the N a s i r i y a, 
Ahmad b. Nasir, w'ho was buried in his zTm'iya 
at Tamgrut in the valley of the Wadi Dar'^a (Dra). 
He studied in his native town, which had in those 
days some reputation as a centre of learning, and 
was a minor rival of P'as, the intellectual capital 
of the country. His principal teachers were Mu- 
hammad b. ^Abd al-'^Aziz Mahbuba and the kadi 
Abu Bakr b. Muhammad ^Awwad; without neg- 
lecting theological and legal studies, he acquired 
a profound knowledge of profane Arab literature. 
At the age of about 40, Ahmad al-Nasirl al-SIawi 
entered the legal branch of the Sharili govern- 
ment s service as a notary or superintendent of 
the State domains. He held more or less important 
posts from time to time in this service. He was 
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stationed at first at al-Dar al-baidha^ (Casablanca) 
fiom 1292 — 1293 (1875 — ^87^) made two 

stays at Marraku^, were he was employed in the 
financial administration of the imperial household. 
He then lived some time at al-Djadlda (Mazagan) 
where he was attached to the customs service. 
He next spent some time in Tangier and and 
towards the end of his life returned to his native 
town where he devoted himself to teaching. On 
his death he was buried in the cemetery at Sale 
outside of the Bab Ma'allka Gate. Al-Nasiri al- 
Slawi was a minor civil servant who was 
also a man of letters and a historian. In 
addition to his historical work, which gained him 
a certain reputation even outside of Morocco, he 
left other works which would alone have sufficed 
to attract attention to him and secure him an 
honourable position among modern Maghrib! men 
of letters. These are, in addition to the six little 
books detailed in my Historicns des Chorfa (p. 
353 ? ^ote i): i. A commentary on the Sh^mak- 
makiya, a poem by Ibn al-Wannan which he 
called al-Afnan mm Hadlkat Ibn al-Wanndn 

(lith. at Fas in 1314 A.H., vols. 2); 2. A survey 
of the heresies and schisms in Islam en- 
titled Ta^zim aU Minna bi-Nusjat al^Sunna {^dh:!X 
MSS., N®. 66; cf. my Catalogue, i., p. 23); 3. A 
monograph on the family of the Nasiriya ■ 
to which he himself belonged *. Talgat al-nushtarl i 
/z d'Nasab al’dj_c^fari (lith. at Fas, 2 vols., a ' 
French synopsis has been given by M, Bodin, 
La Zaouia de Tamcgrciit, in Archives Serb'cres, 
1918)- This work, which the author finished in 1 
1309 (1S81), is a good history of the Zawiya of [ 
Tamgrut, with much interesting information, which j 
compensates for all the discursions in which the | 
historian tries to prove the authenticity of his | 
family genealogy with the help of somewhat un- | 
convincing arguments. 

Ahmad al-Nasiri al-Siawi’s great work is the 
Kitab al-lstiksa li-Akhbar Dmcal al-Ma gh rib al- 
aksa. Its publication was an event unpaialleled in j 
Maghrib! historiography. The author produced not I 
a limited chronicle but a general history of his ! 
country. Welcomed by European orientalists on | 
its publication, it was not long in attracting the ; 
attention of the historians of North Africa, for 
whose work it became a much consulted document, ! 
especially as a French translation in the Archives \ 
Morocaines soon made the last quarter — the ; 
history of the '‘Alawid dynasty — accessible even 
to non-Arabists. 

It was soon recognised that this chronicle was 
like all the other products of w’estern Arab hi- 
storiography: it was only a compilation, the most 
appreciable merit of which was to have collected 
in a continuous narrative, items of political history 
scattered about the chronicles or biographical col- 
lections written in the country. But it must be 
confessed that al-Slaw! was the first of his com- ; 
patriots to attempt to exhaust a subject of which ■ 
his predecessors had only dealt with parts. But j 
this was not his primary object: I have shown [ 
elsewhere {op. cit., p. 357 — 360) that the starting j 
point in the compilation of the Kitab al-Istiksa \ 
was a work of some length on the Marinid dynasty | 
of Morocco, based mainly on the historical works j 
of Ibn Abi Zar' and Ibn Khaldun, to which he j 
had given the title of KaAif aKArin fl Luyuth 1 
Bani Marin. His residences in the different capitals j 
of Morocco, having enabled him to get access to \ 


sources for other dynasties also, he had the idea 
of composing a complete history of Morocco. He 
finished his work on 15^^ Djumada II, 1298 (May, 
15, 1881) before the end of the reign of the 
‘^Alawid Sultan Mawlay al-Hasan to whom he 
dedicated it. But he was poorly recompensed for 
this act. On the death of this ruler, the author 
decided to have his chronicle printed in Cairo, 
after continuing it down to the year of accession 
of Sultan Mawlay ^Abd al-Aziz. The Istiksa thus 
appeared in Cairo in 4 volumes in 1312 (1894). 

The reader may be referred to the woik quoted 
above for an examination of the Arabic sources 
of the history of al-Nasiu al-Slaw!, and for a list 
of works from which he adopted or quoted textu- 
ally passages. Here we shall simply point out 
that the chronicler was the first Moroccan writer 
to use European as well as Arabic sources; he 
only learned of them by chance: these were the 
history of Mazagan (Ar. al-Djadida) under Portu- 
guese rule entitled Alemorias para historia da 
praga de Mazagao, by Luis Maria do Couto da 
Albuquerque da Cunha, Lisbon 1864; and the 
Dcscripcibn historica de Marriiecos y breve reseha 
de siis dinastias^ by Manuel P. Castellanos, San- 
tiago 1878; Onhuela 1884; Tangier 1898. 

In the arrangement of his chronicle al-Slawi 
does not differ from the other historians of his 
country. But he sometimes gives evidence of a 
critical sense; we have a feeling that he is a 
historian by accident and a literary man by 
vocation. He sometimes gives evidence of consider- 
able independence of spirit and of some breadth 
of view. As to his style, it is clear and chastened 
and only rarely resorts to metaphors and rhymed 
prose. The writer seems to be the modern 
Moroccan historian who writes with most facility 
and elegance. 

Vol. iv. of the Arabic edition of the Istiksa 
was translated by E. Fumey under the title Chro- 
ftique de la dynastie ^alaoxiie an Maroc m Ar^ 
chives Maroeainesy Paris 1906 — 1907, vol ix. and x. 
Vol. i. has just been tianslated in the same journal, 
vols. XXX. and xxxi., Paris 1923 and 1925 by A. 
Graulle and G. S. Colin. 

B i b Ho g } a p h y\ A full study of the life and 
work of al-Nasir! al-Slaw! has been made by 
E. Levi-Provenqal, Les Historiens des Chorfa : 
essai snr la Utterature historique et biographique 
an Maroc dti au si'ecle, Paris 

1923, pp. 350 — 368. The full bibliography of 
this author is given in the notes. 

(E. LfiVI-PROVE.NgAL) 

SMALA, I. French form for zmala, in the 
Algerian dialect of Arabic, “camp of a tribe or 
of an important personage, containing his family 
and his servants, as well as the beasts of burden”. 
The word passed into the French language as a 
result of the fame of the smala of "^Abd al-Kadir 
b. Muhyi U-Dm [q. v.] the capture of which made 
a great stir in 1843. 

2. In Algeria under Turkish rule, the name 
zmdla (plur. zmul) was given to some tribes forming 
a kind of mounted police (cf. the articles dwa^ir 
and ZMALA, (G. S. Colin) 

SMYRNA. [See izmIr.] 

SOFALA, a district and town in East 
Africa in the southern part of the Portuguese col- 
ony of Mozambique. — The name Sofala is generally 
connected with the Arabic root safala “to be low- 
lying” and in support of this etymology the pas- 
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sage in Mas'^udi {Muru^\ i. 331 — 332) is quoted, ! 
where it is. stated that “wherever a mountain stretches I 
for some distance below the sea, it is given in 
the Mediterranean the name a/~so/a/a\ Apart from 
the question of a submarine mountain this inter- . 
pretation is not untenable; the district of Sofala 1 
as a matter of fact consists of low-lying ground. 
But it should not be forgotten that the name of i 
the ancient Indian port of Surparaka, near Bombay, 
has likewise become Sofala in Arabic and that 
there is no question of low-lying ground lieie. It 
is therefore not impossible that Sofala may represent 
an original Bantu place-name, which ho\ve\er has 
not been recorded in Oriental texts or in western 
travellers. As the Arab geogiapheis know two 
ports of Sofala both situated m the Indian Ocean j 
and relatively close to one another, according to 
the Ptolemaic conception of the Indian Ocean 
which they had adopted, they were differentiated ■ 
as Sofala of India, the ancient Surparaka and 
Sofala of Zeng (Zen^) or “golden*’ Sofala, its 
homonym on the east coast of Afiica. ! 

Mas^udi (943) tells us in the MiirTidj^ i. 233, 
that the land of Sofala lies at the utmost end of 
the land of Zeng (cf. ZENiij) and in the lowest (i. e. 
most southerly) parts of the sea of Zeng. It adjoins 
the country of Wak\val<. In vol. iii. of the same 
w'ork (p. 6) we are told that the Zengs were settled 
in Eastern Africa as far as Sofala, which is the 
extreme limit of the territory they inhabit and 
the limit of navigation for ships from ‘^Uman and 
Siraf. The sea of Zeng ends at the land of SofMa ; 
and of WSkwak. It is a land w^hich produces gold 
in abundance and other marvels. The climate is ' 
w'arm and the soil fertile. It was there that the 
Zengs built their capital; then they chose a king 
w’hom they called ivaklimJ [read “whose name ; 
is in their language zva/aUmc^ “kings”, in the 
singular mfaleme'’’' — the text has wrongly 
for or rather — which shows that | 

in the tenth century the eastern coast of Africa 
south of the equator was already inhabited by 1 
Bantu negroes] 

In his Book of ike Wonders of India^ the sea- ' 
captain Buzurg b. Shariyar of Kam-Hurmuz tells 
how a captain of ‘^Oman called Isma'^ilawaih wa» ' 
twice driven by the tempest to Sofala of Zeng | 
(the first occasion in 310 = 922; the second a | 
few’ years later), which w'as inhabited by cannibal ' 
negroes (p. 51 sq.^ 177)- Theie are in this land I 
birds w’hich seize bea-sts in their beaks, or claws, | 
carry them off in the air and then let them fall ' 
to kill and crush them (p. 64, evidently an allusion 
to the gigantic bird, the ro khkli ) ; t>ne man said he ' 
had seen there an animal in the shape of a lizard ; 
the male of which had two penes and the female i 
tw’O vaginae; its bite was incurable; snakes and | 
vipers swarm theie (p. 173). In 334 (945) the | 
Wakwak (sic) plundered many towns and villages 
of Sofala of Zeng (p. 175). A bird of the country j 
the name of which Buzurg’s informant could not 
remember captured and tore to pieces an elephant 
W’hich he was busy devouring when captured (p. 
178). The story also recalls the legend of the 
ro khkh . 

“I thought” says al-Biruni (c. 1030 A. D.) in 
his India (ed. and transl. Sachau p. lOO of the 
text and vol. i., p. 204 of the transl.) “that the 
ganda was the same animal as the karkadaun 
(rhinoceros, from the Sanskrit kkadgadania^ “sword- 


toothed”) until some one who had visited Sofaia 
of Zeng told me that the k.irk (or karkadaun)^ 
the horn of w'hich is us^ed to make knife-handle^ 
better answers the description. In the language 
of Zeng (i. e. Bantu) the karkadaun is called 
impela (more accurate mpcla\ cf. Siiahili poa^ 
Makua pela)'\ 

On p. 135 of the text (i. 270 of the transl) 
w'e are told that one cannot sail on the sea which 
is beyond Sofala of Zeng. No one that ever tried 
this foolish venture has ever returned to tell w’hat 
he had seen. Farther on (p. 253 of the text ii. 
104 of the transl.), al-Birunl says that ifSomanath 
in Kathiawar has become so celebrated it is because 
it is much frequented by sailors and is the starting- 
point for those w ho make frequent voyages between 
Sofala of Zeng and China. 

According to IdrisI (1154) there are in the land 
of Sofala famous iron mines, and gold is found 
in abundance there (transl. Jaubert, i. 65, 66, 78 and 
79). Among the towns of this region the Sicilian 
geographer mentions those of Djabasta and Daghuta 
but the readings are not certain and they have 
not been identified. 

According to Yakut [flii'djaju^ iii. 96) Sofala 
is the last known town of the Zeng. The same 
stories are told of it as of the land of gold of the 
southern Maghrib. Merchants bring their goods 
theie and leave them, d'hey then go away a short 
distance, wait a certain time and come back, dhe 
natives have in the meanwhile put beside each 
article its equivalent in the products of the country 
(this is the practice known as secret trading, 
which is known among many peoples). The gold 
of Sofala is known to the merchants who trade 
to Zeng. 

Manuscript 2234 of the Arabic collection of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris is entitled: “Ihe 
Book collected and ai ranged by ‘^Ali b. Sa'^ld al- 
Maghnbi al-Andalusi of the Book of the Geography 
(of Ptolemy), in seven climes and he has added 
the exact latitudes and longitudes from the Book 
of Ibn Fatima”. Ibn Sa'^id (xiii^k century) says 
that the names of the towns of Sofala are not 
known. The capital is Sayuna (it is undoubtedly 
the Chiona of Barros, Dec. ii., Bk. i., Ch. ii , P- 
22 [1777] which the Portuguese historian locates 
betw'een Malindi and Monbasa), which is 99° Fong. 

and 2° 30' Fat. in the sixth section of the inhabited 

world, below the equator. 

“In this town dwells the king of the Sofalians. 
They and the Zengs woiship idols and stones 
which they anoint with the fat of large fish. Their 
principal resources are gold and iron. They wear 
the skins of panthers. Horses do not live in their 
country. Their aimy consists of foot-soldiers”. lailher 
on in the same section the writer says “at the 
foot of the mountain of Repentance iPjabal al- 
A'addtfui) on the north coast and in the channel 
of Komr (Mozambique Stiaits) is the town of 
Uaghuta. It is the last town of Sofala and the 
last of the inhabited places in the lands adjacent 
to this Indian Sea. It is in Long, and 12° 

Fat. (South) (cf. Relations de voyages el iextes gco- 
graphiques arabes^ persanes et lurks relatijs a 
r Exlreme-Of ient, ii., Paris 1914, p. 325 and 327)' ’ 

In his Kitab Afkar al-Hilad (p. 29) Kazwini 
(1203 — 1283) records that Sofala is the last known 
town of the land of Zeng, that there are mines 
I of gold there and secret trading is practised. Fie 
I mentioned a bird called the hawdy^ which speaks 
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better than the parrot and does not live more ! to the east (=: south) of Mokadi^o (Mayadoxo) 
than a year (on p. 20 of the same book at the ' is the land of Sofala which lies on the southern 
end of the notice ofZabag [wrongly written Zanag] • (western) shore of the sea of India, in the seventh 
i. e Sumatra there is a reference to the same ! section of the first clime. Then to the east (= 
bird on the authority of Zakarlya^ b. Muhammad | south) of SofMa on the same southern (“ western) 
b. Khakan, the name of which is written haivart^ • shore is the land of Wakwak”. 

“smaller than the pigeon, with a white belly, I According to Bakuwi (beginning of the xvth 
black wings, red claws, and a yellow beak, it century, in X. E., 1789, ii., p. 401), Sofala is a 

speaks better than the parrot”). He also mentions town of the land of Zeng, famous for its gold 

white, red (or yellow) and green parrots. Muham- mines. The gold of this country is much sought 
mad b. al-Djahm says on the subject of Sofala, . after by merchants. There is a kind of bird that 
‘‘I have seen men eating dies, they believe that I speaks better than a pariot (it is the haieari 
that prevents ophthalmia and as a matter of fact i mentioned above in the extract fiom Kazwini). 
they are not at all affected by diseases of the eyes”. In his aXCmdat al-mahrlya fl Dabt al-'Uium 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ (1273 — 1331) only devotes a few al^bahrlya (Gabriel Ferrand, Instnictiofis tiautiqiies 
lines to Sofala. “According to the Kanun a/- ' et youtiers arabes et portugais aes XV^ ei XVE 

Mas'Tidl of al-P)Truni”, he says, “it lies in 50° 1 sia'lcs, vol. ii. : Lc pilotc dcs yners dc I'/yide, de la 

Long, and 20° Lat. south of the equator. Sofala ! Chine et de 1 ' Indoneste, Paris 1925, f. 29 verso), 
is in the land of Zeng. According to the author ■ the yyiti^alluyi or sailing-master Sulaiman al-Mahr! 
of the KanTin^ the people, who inhabit it, are ' (first half of the xvidi century) places the haibour 
Muslims”. Abu ' 1 -Fida^ also gives some information ' of Sofala, 6 tsba' from the Great Bear or about 
taken from Mas'udi and Ibn Sahd and ends by i south — the exact latitude is 18" 13' — but, 
saying, “I may note that Sofala is aLo a country i which is peculiar, the text says that Sofala is 
in India” ii/i. 222-223). I opposite the Timor islands of Indonesia which 

vShihab al-Dln Abu ^Abdallah Muhammad al- i are 10^ further north. 

Dimishl^i (c. 1325) thrice mentions Sofala. In i About 1490 Sofala was visited by Pedro da 
chapter ii., sect. 4, which deals with precious ! Covilhan. But he was not the first Euiopean 
stones, he gives the following, citing Aiistotle as | traveller to visit south-eastern Africa, for the niu- 
his authority, “The oil stone is red with a bluish | Ibn Madjid definitely says in two veises 

light; touched by oil, it is changed for the worse, j of a nautical treatise dated iSth Dhu 1 -Hidjdja 
the oil going light to the centre. It comes from . S 66 = September 13^ 1462, “It is said that in 
Sofala of Zeng. When it is rubbed over a gai- ' former days the ships of the Franks came to 
ment stained with oil, it completely removes ^ Madagascar and to the coast of Zeng and ^^este^n 
all trace”. India, according to what the P'ranks say”. These 

In his Xnzhat al-XulFib, Hamdallah Mustawfi two verses seem to allude to the voyage ofPseudo- 
lecords that there is in Sofala of Zeng a cavern Brocardus (who is probably the Dominican William 
mea.suring nearly 500 parasangs in every direction, j Adam) in the first half of the xiv^h century. It 
On account of the mass of shifting sands in this ' was actually lecorded in this monk’s narrative 
country and the heat and aridity, it is not thickly that at this time “mercatores veio et homines fide 
inhabited (Cl. Huart, Docitnunts persayis sur digni passim ultra versus meridiem procedebant, 
I'Afrique in Reciieil de miyyioiyes oriefitaux fitblle usque ad loca ubi asserebant polum anlaiticum 

par Us professeurs de VEcoie dcs iayigties orieyi- qumquaginta [read : tnginta] quatuor gradibus 

tales a V occasion du XIV^ cotigres intcy natioyyal elevari”. But the question will be treated in detail 
des orientalistes reuni a A/gc>\ Parts 1905, p. later (vide infra zengs). 

95 — 95 - This passage is not found in the edition On May 18, 1506, Pero d’.\nhaya or da Nhaya 
and translation of this Persian text by Guy Le left Lisbon with six ships to go and build a 
Strange, G. M. S., vol. xxiii. i and 2). j fortress at Sof.tla. Castanheda (Bk. ii., Ch. x., p. 

“Golden Sofala”, says Ibn al-Wardi (c. 1340) ! 34 edition 1833) gives an account of the 

(Cairo 1328, p. 51 infra), “adjoins the land of ; reception which was given him by the king (^ufe 
Zeng. It is a vast country with mountain.s con- | (= \usuf). But this ruler belonged to the io\al 
taining deposits of iion which the people of the | f^amily of Kihva and his entourage consisted of 

country work. The Indians come to them and 1 Moors, i. e. Muslims, which tells us nothing of 

buy the iron at a high price, although they have the natives of the country. 

iron-mines in their own country; but the iron of Barros (Dec. i., Bk. x., Ch. i., p. 372 3S8) 

the mines of Sofala is better, purer and more says that the great kingdom of Sofala lies on an 

malleable. The Indians smelt this iron and make island between the two arms of the river Kuama 

steel of it (with which they make tools and weapons the sea and is over 650 leagues in circum- 

with fine cutting edges). It is in this countiy ! ference. It is so thickly populated that the elephants 
(India) that Indian swords and other things are are leaving it. The natives say that every year 4 
made in abundance. One of the wonders of the ; or 5,000 die, which explains why so great a 
land of Sofala is that there are found undci the ! quantity of ivory is sent to India. The nearest 

soil, nuggets of gold in great numbers; the weight ' gold mines aie at Manica which is about 50 

of each is 2 or 3 mithkals or even more. In spite leagues west of Sofala. 1 he gold which is gathered 

of this the people of the countiy only wear or- ^ there is gold dust (or nuggets) which is found 

naments of copper w'hich they esteem more highly at 6 or 7 palms’ depth (c. 5 6 feet). The most 

than gold. The land of Sofala adjoins that of distant mines are 100— 200 leagues from Sofala. 

Wakwak”. Ibn Battuta (c. 1355, Rih/a, n. 192) 1 Theie are others also in the land of Toroa which 

only says that the town of Sofala is situated half | is also called the kingdom of Butua. There is a 
a month’s jouiney south of Kulwa (read Kiiwa). ■ forties^ built of hewn stones, very well built of 
Ibn Khaldun (c. 1375) in his Frolegornena (i ; stoncb of astonishing size, joined without cement. 
1 19 of translation) is hardly more explicit: “Farther i The wall of the fortress is over 28 palms (23 
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feet) thick and its height is not proportionate to [ 
its width. On the gale of this building is an in- 
scription which several educated Muslim merchants 
have seen, but they could not read it, nor say in i 
what alphabet it was written (this is probably 1 
not accurate as no inscriptions have been dia- ; 
covered in this region). Around this building on ■ 
eminences are others built in similar fashion; on 
one of them is a tower of over 12 stories. All | 
these erections are called by the natives symbaoe \ 
(read zimbabive) which they say means court (royal ' 
residence: zimba-bwe literally means stone house ; 
and in eastern Bantu this name is given to any | 
house of the king or chief). j 

In the xvitk century, Sofala was the only port j 
in this region that exported gold. Gradually the j 
merchants began to go north to Quelimane, north j 
of the Zambesi, and about the middle of the I 
xviith century, the annual exports from Sofala j 
amounted to only 500 fastas (c. 350 Ib^) while j 
that of Quelimane was over 3,000 pastas (c. 2050 
lbs). A century later Sofala had practically ceased 
to exist. 

The early Portuguese narratives and certain 
European scholais located at Sofala the Biblical 
Ophir from which the fleets of Solomon and of 
Hiram brought back every three years cargoes of 1 
gold, silver, ivory, apes and peacocks (I Kings, I 
X. 22; II Chronicles, ix. 21). In a short but solid 
study, Sylvain Levi {^Auteur dn BZivcru-jataha, 
in Anmiaire de BEcoU p 7 'atiquc des HauteS’Etndt’Sy 
Paris 1913 — 1914) has shown that Ophir is not 
to be sought in India. Nothing so far makes it 
likely that it can possibly be located at Sof 2 la. 

The old town of Sofala seems to have been 
very important, if we may judge by its ruins of 
commodious houses which are evidence of the 
wealth of its inhabitants in the x\ith century. It 
was abandoned later and rebuilt in the vicinity. 
The new Sofala was described as a little town in 
1764. It lay in 20° 13' Lat. and 54° 45' Long. It was 
252 fathoms long, 60 broad and included 35 
houses, one of stone and lime and 2 of wood 
with titled roofs and 32 of wood covered with 
thatched roofs. The famous mediaeval emporium 
lost its importance at the end of the xvi^h century. 
In 1883 Joao de Andrade Corvo speaks of the I 
old kingdom of Sofala which was so rich under 
Arab rule. In 1889 the authors of the Elc?neritos 
para nm diccionario choro^raphico da provincia 
de Mo^arnbique write the melancholy words: “The 
district of Sofala, so rich in historical memories, 
is now poverty-stricken and abandoned”. 
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in Recneil des historiens des croisades, Docu- 
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i., reprint of 1778 (the first decade was fust 
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Andrade Corvo, Estndos sobre as provincias ul- 
traniarinas, Lisbon 1883, ii.; Joaquim Jose Lapa 
and Alfredo Brandao Cro de Castro Ferrari, 
Eleme?itos para tun diccionario chorographico da 
provincia de Mozambique, Lisbon 1889; Infor- 
mac'do do estado e conquista dos rios de Cuanta 
vulgar e verdadeiramente chamados Rios de Ouro 
ao conde visorei Touo Nunes da Cunha by the 
Jesuit Pere Manuel Barreto, dated December 
II, 1667, in Boletim Soc. Geog. de Lisboa, 1883, 
p. 33 sqq. ; A. P. de Faiva e Pona, Dos pri- 
meiros trabalhcs dos Portugitezes no Alonornatapa. 
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Joao de Empoli, Viagem as Indias orientals.^ 
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p. 225; The Book of Duarte Barbosa, transl. 
and annot, by M. Longworth Dames, Hackluyt 
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i. 6 sqq , ; Le Congo, la viridique description du 
royaume africain appeli.^ tant par Us indigenes 
qiie par Us Portugais, U Congo, telU qu elU a 
etc tiree ricc?nment des explorations d' Edouara 
Lopez, par Philippe Pigafetta^ qui Ta mise en 
langiie itahenne, French transl. from Italian 
edition of the brothers De Bry of 159 ^? from 
the Portuguese travellers especially Eduard Lopez 
in 1578, by Leon Gabon, Bruxelles 1883, p- 
193 sqq.’, R. C. F. Maughan, Zambezia, London 
1910, p. 38 — 41; R. N. Pre-historic Rho- 

desia, London 1909 ; David Randall-Maciver, 
Mediaeval Rhodesia, London 1906 (with fine 
photographs of the monuments called zimbab'ive. 
Some authors attribute a remote antiquity to 
these monuments, others on the contrary con- 
sider them relatively recent. No decisive proof 
has yet been given for either side) ; L. M- 
Devic, Le pays des Zendjs, Paris 1883 (the 
classical woik on the East coast of Africa in 
the Middle-Ages) ; Guillain, Documents sur Phis- 
toire, la geographic el le commerce de P Afrique 
orientate, Paris 1856, vol. i. ; F. vStorbeck, Die 
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SOFTA, a popular pronunciation of the perf 
pass, sukhte from the Persian verb sukkten, to 
burn, to set on fire; literally then one afire, in 
flames, i. e. consumed by the love of God or 
learning. Sofia in Turkish is particularly applied 
to students (Ar. talib'), especially the beginner in 
the sciences or in theology. After his first courses, 
the student is usually called danishmend. Risings 
of the Sofia's, who used to rebel en masse have 
repeatedly played a dangerous part in Ottoman 
history. 

Bibliography. The dictionaries and J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.R., it. 238; iv. 346; cf. also his 
Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsverjassung, it , 
Vienna 1815, p. 402; Muiad Efendi (= Franz 
v. Werner), Turkischc Skkzeei, Leipzig 1877, 
vol. 2, p. 90 sqq. (Franz Basinger) 

SOGHD. AL-SOGHD or .AT.-SOGHD, a district 
in Central Asia. The same name (Old. Pers. 
Suguda, late Avestan Sughda, Greek Sogdioi or 
Sogdianoi [the people] and Sogdiane [the country]) 
was applied in ancient times to a people of Iranian 
origin subject to the Persians (at least from the 
time of Darius I, 522 — 486 B. c.) whose lands 
stretched from the Oxus (cf. amu-dary.V) to the 
Vaxartes (cf. sIr-darya), according to the Greek 
sources. The language and especially the terms 
relating to the calendar and festivals of the Sogh- 
dian Zoroastrians are very fully dealt with in 
the Muslim period by al-Eiruni in his Chronology 
of Ancienl X aliens, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1878, cf. 
p. 46 sq., 233 sqq. and transl. London 1879, p. 
56 sq., 220 sqq. From al-Biruni’s information, mo- 
dern Iranists (notably F. C. Andreas and F. W. 
K. Muller) have been able to identify as So gh dian 
the language of numerous fragments of manuscripts 
found in Chinese Turkestan (commercial docu- 
ments, Buddhist, Manichaean and Christian texts). 

As in classical times the Soghdians still appear 
in al-BliunI (gip. cit, p. 45, 21) along with the 
Khwarizmians as an indigenous people with a 
Zoroastnan civilisation in .Ma Wara’ al-N'ahr. 
References to pre-Muhammadan Soghdian colonies 
in remote regions are found, not only in Chinese, 
but also in Muslim sources, cf. HiiduJ al--Alatn 
(unique Tumanskiy MS. now in the Asiatic Museum 
in Leningrad) in W. Barthold, Die hislorische 
Bedetilung der altturkischen Inschrtflen, p. 4. 
note I, appendix to W. Radloff, Die alllurkisehen 
Inschriften der Mongolei, New Series, St. Petersburg 
1897, on the Soghdians in the land oftheTughuzghuz 
(cf. GHuzz) and Mahmud Kashghari {Divan Liighdt 
al-Turk, Constantinople 1333, 1. 31 and 391 sq.') 
on the Soghdian settlers (Sughdak, as in the 
Orkhon inscription) in Balasaghtin [q. v.] who 
had adopted “Turkish dress and customs” and 
on the Soghdian and Turkish speaking peoples 
from Balasaghtin to Isfidjab or Sairam (on the 
name of “white town” given to the latter, cf. 
ibid., iii. 132 sq.). The fact proved by R. Gauthiot 
that the Lighurs borrowed their alphabet from 
the Soghdians seems to have been known in Muslim 
times, cf. Fakhr al-Dln Mubarak Shah (beginning 
of the viith/xiiith century) in E. D. Ross m ''Adjab 
Nama, A Volume of Oi icntal Slndics presenled lo 
E. G. Browne, Cambridge 1922, p. 405. Turkish 
Kenl meaning “village, town” is already described 
as a Soghdian loan-word in the Kandiva (text in 
. Barthold, Turkedan v epokfu mcngolskago 
naihestviya, i., Petersburg 1898, p. 48). 

As the name of a country Soghd had a much 


narrower application in the Muslim period than 
in antiquity. According to Istakhrl {B. G. A., i. 
316) Soghd proper comprised the lands east of 
of Bukhara from DabQsiya to Samarkand; he also 
says that others also included Bukhara. Kishsh 
(Kash, q.v.) and Nesef in Soghd. Kash sometimes 
appears as the capital of Soghd, e. g. B. G. A., 
vii., 299, 14 (Va'kubi); it is possible that the 
oldest Chinese name for the region of Kash, Su- 
hiai (old pronunciation Su-git) is a reproduction 
of the name Soghd; it is so taken by J. Marquart, 
Chronologie der alllurkisehen Inschriften, I.eipzig 
1898, p. 57 - 1 ° another passage {B. G.A., vii. 
293) Wkubi describes Samarkand as the capital 
of Soghd; Kash and Nesef are included in Soghd 
but Bukhara is separated. It is not known what 
geographical connotation Soghd had for al-Biruni; 
w'henever he associates a Soghdian festival with 
a particular district, it is always some village in 
the territory of Bukhara. Nershakhi (ed. Schefer, 
p. 47) quotes a few expressions in the dialect of 
Bukhara and these are explained as Soghdian by 
F. Rosenberg {Praie Linguislyczne, ofiarowanie J. 
Badowinenvi de Courtenay, Cracow 1921, p. 94 
sqq.). According to Istakhri (p. 314) So gh dian 
was spoken in Bukhara. .According to Mahmud 
Kashghari (i. 391 sq.), Soghd is the land between 
Bukhara and Samarkand. In modern native topo- 
graphy Soghd is only a part of the territory of 
Samarkand and a distinction is made between 
“Ilalf-Soghd” (Nim Sughud) on the island between 
the two arms of the Zarafshan (Ak DaryS and 
Kara Darya), and “Great Sughd” (Sughud-i 
Kalan) north of the Ak Darya. The language 
of the Soghdians seems to have disappeared 
earlier than that of the I:y}'‘'arizmians, ousted like 
other Iranian dialects, partly by the Persian 
literary language and partly (especially in the 
colonies) by Turkish. The language called “Middle 
Soghdian” by F. C. Andreas still survives in a 
single modern So gh dian dialect, the isolated 
Vaghnobi (cf. Grundriss d. iran. Phil., i., Pt. li. 
p. 291). 

Bibliography'. F. W. K. Muller, Die 
pcrsischcn''"' Kalenderausdruckt im chinesischen 
Tnpitaka {S. B. Pr. Ak. IV. , 1907, xxv.); F. 
C. Andreas, Zxvei scghdische Excurse zu Vil- 
helm Thomsens'. Ein Blatt in turkischer Kunen- 
sthrifl (ibid., 1910, xv.); R. Gauthiot, De 
Valphabet sogdien {y.A.y 10, xvii. 8l sqql)', do., 
in Comptes rendus des seances de V Acadernie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres.^ 19137 P- ^ 7 * 
do., Essai de g?‘ammaire sogdienne, i., Phonetics, 
Pans 1914 — 1923; P. 'X&d.QSQoin Z. f. Indologie., 
iv., 1925, p. 95; F. A. Rosenberg, 0 sogdiycakh 
{Zap. Kollegii Vostokoi<edoz\\.., 1925, p- 81 tqql).'^ 
V. L. Vyatkm, Mateiiall k istorileskoi geografii 
Samarkandskago vilayeia {Sprav. Knizka Samark. 
Oblasti, Yii., 1 902), p. 57 sqq, 

(W. Barthold) 

SOGUD, a little to wn, capital of a kada of 
the same name in the sandjak of Ertogrul, 
belonging to the wilayet of Khudawendig^ar in 
Asia Minor. It lies to the south of Sakariya 
between I.efke and Eski ^ehir and is a day’s 
iourney from each of these places ( DJi han- n u ma) . 
Sugud lies at the mouth of a mountain gorge, 
very deep and very narrow, and is built in an 
amphitheatre. The country round the town forms 
part of the fertile region which forms the transition 
between the Central Plain of Anatolia on the 
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south and the lands on either side of the lower I In 953 (1546) So^olli left the Seray to become 


course of the Sakariya to the north. It was the 
country of vSultan Ouii, and is famous in Ottoman 
history as having been the cradle of power of the 
Ottoman dynasty. According to the unanimous 
tradition of the Turkish historians, Ertogrul, father 
of '■Othman received this district as a fief from the 
Saldjuk Sultan “^Ala^ al-Dm; the mountains of Tu- 
manidj and Ermeni were the yaila of _the tribe of 
Ertogrul and Sogiid was their yitrt (‘^Ashik Pasha 
Zade, p. 4 and Urudj Bey, ed. Babinger, p. 7, S3). 
The tiirbe of Ertogrul is at Sogud; this tomb has 
a little cupola and lies two leagues from the town, 
a little to the left of the road to Lefke. Tradition 
still tells that one of the brothers of '^Othman, 
Sariyati or Sawdji is buried beside his father; 
"^Othman himself is also said to be buried in this 
iuybe and not at Brussa (Ritter). 

As regards the pre-Ottoman peiiod we find in 
the Takwlm ai-Tazi'artkk of Hadjdji Khalifa the 
legend that the Caliph Haiun al-Rashid conquered 
Sogud in 181 (797). The name Sogud is pure 
Turkish and means “willow'’; the oldest form 
seems to have been Soguddjuk or vSogutdjuk 
(thus Tazvarikh ^Al-i ’^Othynan^ ed. Gie.se, Urudj 
Bey, and as late as the xviiith century, Mehmed 
Edib, cf. also Taeschner, Das anatolische Wcgenetz^ 
i. loi). The modern pronunciation is ratherSowut. 

One of the four of Sogud is attributed 

to Ertogrul and another to Sultan Muhammad I. 
After the capture of Constantinople the town was 
situated on the mam route of pilgrimage to Mecca. 
It was never large; in the xviich century Ewliya 
counted 700 Turkish houses there and at the 
beginning of the century the number had 

hardly risen (cf. the traveller’s records in Ritter). 
Towards the end of this century Sami gives 5,000 
as the population. The product for which the 
country round Sogud has always been noted is a 
preserve made of giapes cut up and steeped in 
vinegar {uzum iur^ust). Silkworms are also grown 
and there is some weaving in the town. 

Bibliography'. Ilndjdji Khalifa, Dnha/i‘ 
?iuma, p. 642, 656; Ewliya Celebi, Siyahat- 
narnc, iii. ll, 506; v. Hammer, G.O.R., i. 45; 
Ritter, Erdkimde (vol. ix., pait i.), Berlin 1858, 
xviii,, p. 622 sqq.\ Cl. Huart, Konia, la VilU 
dcs Dervuhes Tourneurs., Paris 1897, p. 32 — 35; 
Sami, KiimTis al-A^lam, iv. 2587. 

_ (J. H. Kramers) 

SOHAR. [See suhar.] 

SOKOLLI, Muhammad Pasha, surnamed “Ta- 
wil”, “the Tall”, one of the most famous of 
Turkish grand viziers. He was born in the 
early years of the xv^h century in ihe village ot 
Sokol in Bosnia. His family was called Sokolewitch, 
of which Sokolli is the Turkish form. According 
to a panegyrical biography written about 1570 
entitled Diazvahir al~Manakib (cf. T. O. E. M., 
N®. 29, p. 257 sqq.), which is regarded as the 
best authority for the youth of Sokolli, Sokol 
means “falcon’s nest”. He was the eldest son and 
was taken from his parents under the dewsRlrme 
in the early years of Sulaiman I’s reign. His 
remarkable abilities gained him important posts 
on the staff of the Seray where he finally reached 
and held for a long time the responsible post of 
Kapudji Kiavasi. At this period he brought his 
parents to Constantinople and his two brothers, 
who died soon afterwards, and also a cousin who 
later became Mustafa Pa^a, Beglerbeg of Budin. 


Kdpiuian Pasha in succession to IHrair al-Dm 
Pasha Barbarossa, w’hich was an exceptional pro- 
motion. In this capacity he conducted expeditions 
into Tripolitania. Three years later he wms ap- 
pointed Beglerbeg of Rum-ili. He there took part 
in several campaigns. In 959 (1552) he took 
Temeswar in Hungary. In 961 (1554) he ac- 
companied Sultan Sulaiman in his campaign again^,t 
Persia (capture of Nakhcewan) after which he 
obtained the rank of zcazir^t thalitJi, When the 
struggle began between the two princes, Selim 
and Bayazid, in 1559, Sokolli was in command 
of the troops assisting Selim against his brother. 
Plenceforth he was associated by close ties with 
Selim whose daughter Esmikhan he married in 
969 (1562); she was 40 years his junior. After 
being zoazir-i than!, he was finally appointed 
grand vizier in June 1568 on the death of Ah- 
mad Pa^a. 

Sokolli held this office till his death in 1579 
that he was grand vizier for the last 15 months 
of Sulaiman 's reign, the whole of that of Selim II, 
and the first four years of Murad III. For the 
greater pait of this period Sokolli was the real 
ruler of the empire {pddshak-i ma^neu'i.^ cf. Pecewi, 
i. 44) especially during the reign of Selim II [ff-v.] 
who hardly took any interest in affairs of state. 
By his experience and sagacity, Sokolli w’as the 
obvious man to consolidate the glorious traditions 
of the time of Sulaiman. Plis efforts were mainly 
directed to the maintenance of peace abroad and 
order at home. .Although we know of nothing 
very brilliant done by him, he was nevertheless 
the moving spirit in all the great events of his 
time. Very characteristic of him was the manner 
in which he kept secret the death of Sulaiman 
before Szigelh until the new sovereign had had 
time to reach the army, and again when Selim II 
refused to give the accession gifts, against Sokolli s 
advice, the latter only intervened at the last 
moment to pacify the mutinous Janissaries. After 
his return from the Szigeth campaign the grand 
vizier took no further part in military expeditions. 
The documents of his time however show that 
he was active in all branches of administration. 
During his grand vizierate the empire and es- 
pecially the capital, passed through the richest 
and most glorious period in its history, while the 
old simple traditions were still strong enough to 
check the moral decadence, which was already 
beginning to appear. The only opposition that 
Sokolli encountered in his domestic and foreign 
policy was that of the coterie led by the Jew \usuf 
Nasi, the favourite of Selim II and by the latter s 
Jewess favourite. The Jewish bankers had control 
of the customs and had a grip on the whole 
economic life of the state and Sokolli was not 
able completely to counteract their influence, which 
showed itself for example in the deterioration of 
the coinage. 

In the foreign policy of Sokolli we have pro- 
bably to recognize a pan-Islamic tendency. Up to 
the last year of his grand vizierate, the peace 
with Persia (concluded at Amasia in 961 = 1554) 
was not broken, while the empire endeavoured 
to assist Muslim rulers in India and Further India 
against Poituguese attacks (on the expedition to 
Atcheh cf. T.O,E.Af., NO. 10) and the Khans of 
Transoxiana against the Russians. Sokolli’s Euro- 
pean policy was likewise peaceful; he was con- 
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tinuously on his guard against Russia under Ivan the life of Sokolli are the Ta’r'tkh's of Pecewi, 

the Terrible, against Austria and Spain, and he Selaniki and of 'Alt {Kunh al-Akhbar, part 

hoped to hold these powers in check with the still unprinted) and the Tuhfat al-Kibar of 

support of the fiiendship of Fiance and Poland. Hadjdji I^alifa. There are other biographies of 

He was however unable to prevent the expedition him in Munadjdjim Bashi, Salmif al-Akhbar, 

against Cyprus and the naval war with Venice iii. 532 sqq. ; 'Othraan Zade, Hadikat al--ruzerd, 

and the other powers which resulted from it. The Constantinople 1271, p. 1,2 sqq. \ Thureiya Efendi, 

occupation of Cyprus uas mainly due to the in- Sii^ill-i '^OtKmanl. iv. 122; Hafiz Husain al- 

fluence of Yusuf Nasi and his friends with the Aiwanserayi, Hadikat al-Duiwdmi^. Constanti- 

Siiltan. But once the decision had been taken, nople 1281, i. 193. Among western contemporary 

the grand vizier did his utmost to secure the sources the most important are the Tagebiich 

success of the expedition. It was likewise entirely of Gerlach, Frankfurt 1674, and the Relazioni 

due to his energy that a new fleet was built in of the V'enetian .\lberi. All these sources have 

in less than a year after the destiuction of the ! been used by the modern historians like von 
Turkish fleet in the battle of Lepanto (Oct. 7, | Hammer, G.O.R., iii. and iv. ; Jorga, Gcsch, 
I 57 t). Sokolli w’as less fortunate in other moie : des Osm. Reiches, iii. (especially p. 165 sqq.)\ 
peaceful enterprises, like the digging of a canal Brosch, Geschichten aus den Leben dreier Gross- 

between the V'olga and Don and the piercing of zaesiere, Gotha 1S99; .-Mimad Refik, Sokolli, 

the isthmus of Suez. He was further very skilled Constantinople 1924 (an important appreciation 

in the field of diplomatic negotiations, which he of 8okolli and his period partly based on 

conducted with courtesy (he had his portrait painted original documents, the provenance of which 

for a V’enetian ambassador, which later was in however is rarely mentioned). On the fence of 

the collection of the Archduke Ferdinand) and .Sokolli, cf. von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst in Mit- 

finesse but sometimes with harshness. The peace teilungen zu> Osmanischen Geschichte,\cq 2 '^-\c) 2 ( 3 , 

concluded with Venice (March 7, 1573) left the ii., p. 261. (J. H. Kramers) 

island of Cyprus to Turkey; it was as if the battle SOKOTO or S.ak.atu is the name of a town 
of Lepanto had nevei been fought. in the western part of the H a u s a country, 

The per-onal position of Sokolli was remarkable, situated on a left bank tributary of the Niger 
He was neither unusually popular with the people, called Gulbi-n-Sokoto, which means in Hausa the 
nor a particular favourite of the Sultan, but every river of Sokoto. The town seems to have been of 
one respected him. In keeping with his character, little importance before the xix'h century; in any 
he was not a patron of literature and poetry (Gibb, case it was much less known than the other towns 
History of Ottoman Foetry, iii. 7); nevertheless of the Hausa, such as Zanfiira, Gober orTessawa, 
the poet Baki celebrates him in his kasidas. In Katsena, Zinder, Kano and Zegzeg or Zaria. It 
his palace in Stambul (later bought by Ahmad I formed pait of the kingdom of Gober, which like 
to build a mosque on the site) Sokolli maintained the other Hausa states then contained very few 
a vast suite. Through his great influence he was Muhammadans, almost all foreigners. Theie were 
able to rid himself of his enemies, without, however, a few colonies of Pul or Fulbe among the native 
having any real friends. He was able to prevent popul.ition, which, as at the piesent day, lived 
diflSculties that might have arisen fiom other in- mainly by agriculture and commerce. It was in 
fluential men of his time like I.ala Mustafa Pasha 1801 or 1802 that Sokoto became the c.apital of 
and Sinan Pasha [q. V.]. His most intimate confidants a kind of empire founded by a Tuculor shaikh 
were his secretary P'endun Bey [q. v.], later Re'is from P'iita-Turo (Senegal) belonging to the Turodbe 
al-Ktittdb and his A'idva DjaTar Agha. .Sokolli is caste (.singular Tbrodo). This conqueror was called 
further dejiicted as a religious and incorruptible Usmanu ('LLhman) and was the son of a certain 
man. The latter quality did not prevent him from Muhamin.rd sui named Fodjo, i. e. “the wise, the 
accepting huge piesents, which, added to his own juiist". The ShailA 'Usmanu having left his native 
income, made him one of the riche.st of men. land to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca was in 
Western sources accuse him of avarice, but he Gober, where he was preaching Islam in iSoi 
built many public buildings in the provinces, es- when he received a deputation from the Fulbe, 
pecially karwanserays, besides two mosques in seeking his protection against the king oflessaw'a, 
the capital, a mosque and tekke in the Kadirgha against whom some shepherds had a complaint, 

quarter and a mosque and medrese at 'Arab Kapu Usmanu, who was only waiting a pretext to de- 

(cf. Hadikat al-JTJaiodmf, i. 193). He is also dare a holy war, took up the cause of these men, 
accused with some justice of having favoured too whom he regarded as compatriots because Fulbe 
much his numerous relations and compatriots whom and Tuculor, although of very diffeient stocks, 
he brought from Bosnia, many of whom occupied spoke the same language. Having collected an 
important positions. The historian Pecewili Ibrahim army of followers, he took the field against \ unfa, 
was the son of a female cousin of Sokolli the king of Tessawa, and conquered him. Con- 

After the accession of Murad II. S ikolli's gre.at tinumg his conquests, he was not long in becoming 

influence began to diminish. The favourites of the m,astei of several other Hausa provinces (l.iptako, 
new Sultan, like ShamsI Pasha obtained the offices | Kebbi, Yaiiri. Niipe, Kororofa, Bautshi. .Adamavva), 
from which Sokolli’s proteges were dismissed. But ! imposing Islam on the inhabitants by force and 

before the dismissal of the grand vizici himself j pLicing at the he.ad of each kingdom or province 

— which seemed to have become inevitable — ! a kind of governor called amiru. chosen from the 

Sokolli was murdered on Oct. Ii, 1579. -Yn in- ; membeis of his family or caste. Thus there was 

dividual, disguised as a beggar, came up to him ' created for the benefit of a small Tuculor aristocracy 
as he was leaving the disodn and stabbed him. . of the Tbrodo caste, an empire, military in character, 
He was buried in a tiii be which he had built at 1 including almost all the lands to the south of the 
Aiyub (cf. Evvliya (lelebi, Sivahatndme, i. 40S). I Sahara between the eastern course of the Niger 

Bibliography. The principal souices for ! (which it reached in the west also in Liptako), 
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Benu, Logone, and Chad, with the exception 
however of Bornu, which, although invaded in its 
turn by Usmanu's bands, succeeded in recovering 
its independence in i8io. The general name of 
empire of Sokoto is given to these conquests 
because it was in the eastern quarter of Sokoto, 
at Wurno, that Shaikh Usmanu took up his per- 
manent residence, and his successors lived. 

But on the death of Usmanu (i8i6 or i8i8)the 
empire broke up into three allied states : in the west 
that of Gando, including the Kebbi^ the Yauri, the 
Nupe and Liptako^ in the east that of Yola, com- 
prising Kororofa and Adamawa and in the centre 
that of Sokoto including all the Hausa country 
and Bautshi. Abdullahi, brother of Usmanu, became 
king of Gando, Modibba Adama of Yola, which 
he gave his name (Adamawa) and Muhammad 
Bello, son of Usmanu, succeeded his father at 
Sokoto where he reigned from i8i6 or 1818 
to 1837. 

He had a difficult task to maintain his authority. 
The natives everywhere abjured Islam and rebelled, 
supported in their rebellion by the Tuareg and the 
Sultan of Bornu. After suftering several reverses, 
Muhammad Bello’s troops finally established him 
in power. A rather poor soldier, reluctant to take 
part personally in battle, this prince was on the 
other hand a distinguished writer. In Arabic he 
composed a considerable number of works in prose 
and verse, one of them a histoiy of the Sudan 
which is not without value. He was the patron 
of men of letters, gave a good reception to the 
explorer Clapperton (1828) and exercised a strict 
control over the doings of his judges, who feared 
his enquiries and censure. 

His brother and successor Atiku (1837 — 1847) 
claimed to be a reformer of morals and made 
himself very unpopular by prohibiting music and 
dancing. His puritanism did not prevent his gover- 
nors committing all kinds of excesses and depre- 
dations, which resulted in the rebellion of the 
provinces of Gober and Katsena. 

In the reign of Aliyu, son of Muhammad Bello 
(1843 — 1860) who received the explorers Overweg 
(1851) and Barth (1852 and 1854) at Sokoto, 
civil troubles and risings increased in extent. 
Gradually the authority of the emperor was lost 
and usurped by various a?mrti of the provinces. 
The five last sovereigns of the Torodo dynasty — 
Ahmadu, son of Atiku (1860—1866), 'Aliyun- 
Karami, son of Bello (1866—1867), Ahmadu- 
Rafaye (1867 — Abubakari (1872 — 1877) 
and Moyasu (1877 — 1904) ~ showed themselves 
incapable of efficiently governing an empire, which 
■w'as too large and too badly organised, and collapsed 
at once in 1904, simply on the entry of Sir 
Trederick Lugard’s troops into Sokoto. 

At the present day the town of Sokoto forms 
part of the British colony of Nigeria, while the 
rest of Gober and his capital Tessawa are included 
in the French colony of the Niger. 

_ (Maurice Delafosse) 

SOKOTRA (Socotra), an island in the 
Indian Ocean on the east side of the Gulf 
of UAden, about 150 miles from Ras ^Asir (Cape 
Guardafui) forms with the smaller islands of the 
group, notably '"Abd al-Kuri, the “brethren”, Semha 
and Dersi, and Sambuya (Sambuniya; Saboyna of 
the older maps since Wellsted) and the Farun 
rocks, the geographical and geological continuation 
of the coast of North Somaliland. It is 75 miles 


I long (from Ras Shoab in the west to Ras Redrcbse 
I in the east), and has a maximum breadth of 20 
I miles and an area of 1,520 square miles. The 
I elongated shape of its horizontal section gives it 
j its characteristic configuration (the figure “about 
240 miles” for the distance from Cape Guardafui 
in Theodore Bent, Southern Arabia^ London 1900, 
p. 345, who gives the length and breadth of the 
; island correctly as 72 and 22 miles, is a misprint). 

Sokotra was known in classical antiquity as the 
1 island of Dioscorides, A/oiT)iop/$ov 

I in the Periplns inaris Erythraei^ 30 (the MS. has 
^ Ato'rxopi^x; C. Muller, Geographi Graeci mincresy 
i. 280 has in the text AiQTy.opihQv^ but see his 
note; Fabricius in his edition, Leipzig 1883, gives 
i Ato'TMxjp'ilov) after the mention of the Sachalitic 
■ Sea (coast of Shehr, east of Ras al-Kelb) and of 
j the promontory of Syagros (Ras al-Fartak), it is 
mentioned as a territory of the king of the land 
of frankincense, Eleazos, who lived in 
(Shabwat) (27; on the genitive form of the name 
found in manuscripts, of the king known 
from inscriptions as lUazz, which Fabricius, wrongly 
following C. Muller on § 26, altered to 
see the articles eleazos and elisar in Pauly- 
\V issowa’s Realenzyklopddie der klass. Altcrtums- 
•Lviss. [henceforth quoted as R.E?^^ also 
v^<ro^ in Ptolemaeus, viii. 22, 17 and AlQ<TKO^Jp(lov 
if vi. 7, 45 (var. Atoa-aopi^ovi; the 

oldest and the only classical reference to the 
capital of Sokotra, if if xx^ovfLSv>i Ato^Kopi^ov; 
in Cosmos Indopk, p. 178 (for the form of the 
name cf. AioTxovpix^ in Stephanus Byzantinus). 

The island is called by Pliny, iVh/. Hist., vi. 
153* ‘‘clara (insula) in Azanio mari Dioscuridu” 
(similarly also Amm. Marc., xxiii. 6, 47) and is 
referred to by ecclesiastical historians (see below). 
Agatharchides (§ 103) (preserved in extracts in 
Diodoros and Photius; see the article saba^ p. 
7) refers to the whole group ; after describing 
the land of Saba^ he remarks that near the coast 
lie the v^<roi €l§xi{zovs^, the earliest reference 
to Sokotra and the adjoining islands, which he 
considers to belong to South Arabia. It may be 
assumed that Sokotra is included among the 
frankincense islands of Arabia mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus, Hist. Plant., ix. 4, lo. On the identity 
of the island of Dioscorides with Sokotra cf. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Berlin 1845, xii. 64, 336 (fol- 
lowing Vincent, etc.); C. Muller, op. cit..^ 190 
etc, Bochart [Geographia sacra, Leiden 1692, 
l/i. 436) had already derived the name, which is 
found in the form Sukutra among the Arabs (Aakut, 
Rlu^dyam, quotes besides the regular form, iii. 
loi also Sukutra^, i. 543, also Sukutara^, Ibn 
Rosta, B. G. A., vii. 82, Sukut(a)ra; on the other 
form Uskutra, see Kamus, i. 381 and Tadj 
aHAriis., iii. 273) from the Sanskrit dvipa su- 
khatara, “fortunate isle” and this explanation 
of the name which agrees best with the name 
in Agatharchides (cf. Eiilxifim ’Apa/ 3 /a) has been 
adopted by Bohlen, Das alte Indien, Konigsberg 
1830, ii. 139; Benfey in Ersch-Gruber’s Enzyklopadie, 
sect, ii., vol. vii., p. 30; C. Muller, op. at., i. 
280 (cf. Ritter, op. citl) and more recent writers 
(Bent, op. cit.y p. 391 -wms not acquainted with 
the literature before Schweinfurth). The Greek 
name arose, like many other Greek corruptions 
of Oriental names by a popular etymology, con- 
necting the foreign name with some mythological 
figure familiar to the Greek circle of ideas. The 
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name Aioa-xopm P.iiixy (Ptolemy, iv. 7, 5) a harbour 
on the west coast of the Red Sea, is similar in 
origin. This corruption was all the easier in this 
case as it was facilitated by the Greek idea that the 
appearance of the constellation of the Dioscuri 
(Gemini) was a good omen for navigators. The 
Indian origin of the name is supported by the 
statement in the Periplus (30) that the island in- 
cluded Indians amongst its inhabitants (there are 
still Hindus on Sokotra), that sailors from India 
land there bringing rice, a cereal that does not 
grow on the islands, Indian cotton and slave-girls 
and receiving turtles (31) and by the note of 1 
Agatharchides (Diodoros, iii. 47) that Indian mer- 
chants traded with the In ancient 

times Sokotra, specially noted for its frankincense 
was of importance as a centre of sea commerce 
between India, Arabia and East Africa (Azania, 
the coast between Ras '-A.slr and Zanzibar), as a 
result of its situation at the entrance to the Red 
Sea and in spite of its lack of proper harbours. 
Bent’s idea {op. cit., p. 391) that Suk (the name 
still survives for the luined site of the ancient 
capital) the Zoko of the xvirh century Portuguese, 
is a survival of the original Sanskrit form of the 
name, has little to commend it. Sprenger’s sug- 
gestion {Dte alte Geographic Arabiens.^ Bern 1875, 
p. 88) that the name Sokotra is perhaps derived 
from katir.^ the popular name for the resin of the 
dragon-blood tree, is untenable on philological 
grounds. F. Hommel’s assumption {Grurtdriss der 
Geographic und Geschichte des alien Orients., Mu- 1 
nich 1904, p. 212, note 2), that Sokotra is in j 
some way connected with Skudru = 1 hrace and ; 
that the island might have received its name from ! 
Graeco-Thracian colonists, cannot be defended at all. I 


{ibid., p. 20 sq., 23) that the old Egyptian name 
of Sokotra was really not Pa-anch but Panach or 
Ponech, i. e. “the Punic island'’ and that this is 
the root meaning of Panchaia, is untenable, as is 
his effort to support by it his main thesis that 
the original inhabitants of South Arabia and Sokotra 
were Phoenicians and Habashls {ibid., p. 12 sql), 
the South Arabian and Sokotran no less than the 
African were direct descendants of the Phoenicians 
or of the people of Punt (cf. his Skizze, ii., p. 
250, 297 sq.; Punt, p. i, 31. 65) and that the 
language of Sokotra was Habaihl, a descendant 
of Phoenician. In spite of the fictitious character 
of the story of Euhemerus about Panchaia, there 
is no doubt that a definite island forms a real 
background for the sceneiy. Among the common 
features in the various descriptions of the islands 
is further the fact that Diodorus, v. 41, speaks 
of the wealth of Panchaia in frankincense, myrrh 
trees of excellent quality and all other kind.s of 
spices, which agrees with modern reports on 
I Sokotra. Diodorus, v. 43 (vi. i) speaks highly of 
' the rich vegetation of Panchaia (on the peculiar 
] charms of the flora of Sokotra see Wellsted, Report 
[see below], p. 145 sq . ; Schweinfurth, op. cit,, p. 

: 614, 620 sqq., 38, 42 sqq.-, Bent, op. cit., p. 367 
sqq.; on the multitude of palm-trees, Yaltiit, op. 
cit., iii. 102; quoting Hamdani \_Sifat, p. 53, see 
below], Ta^, lac. cit.). Among the features com- 
mon to the various ramifications of the traditions 
about the island, which, taken together, form an 
important factor in the vaiying identifications, is 
the fact that according to the Periplus 30 theie 
are very many snakes on the island of Uioscorides 
and the Egyptian story makes the royal genius 
of the magic islands assume the form of a snake. 


W. Golenishef connected with Sokotra the 
magic island of A-a-penenka or Pa-anch (island 
of the genius) the abode of the king of the 
frankincense country, of which we are told in the 
old Egyptian fairy tale in a papyrus in St. Petersburg 
(French translation by Golenishef in the Verhand- 
lungen d. V. Orientalistenkongresses, Berlin 1882) 
of the period of the middle kingdom (about the 
beginning of the second millenium B. C.). G. 
Schweinfurth agreed with this on the whole ac- 
ceptable identification first in a lecture to the 56. 
Versammlung deutscher Naturforscher at Freiburg 
i. B. {Ein Besuch auf Sokotra, Freib. i. B. 1884), 
then in Erinnerungen von einer Eahrt nach 
Sokotra (s. Westermann’s Monatshefte, 1891, 
xxxiv., p. 603 sqq., xxxv. 29 sqql)', cf. also E. 
Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geogr aphis Arabiens, 
Berlin 1890, ii. 182 sq., and Das Weihrauchland 
und Sokotra, reprint from the addition to the 
Allgemeinen Zeitung, N“. ['] 120 and 121, Munich 
t^ 99 > P- 4, ti, Hommel [s. below]. Glaser {IVeih- 
rauchland, p. 4 and Punt, M. V. A. G., iv., 1899, 
p. 43) said that the island of called 

'lifa) described by Diodorus, v. 41 sq. (from 
Euhemerus) was identical with the frankincense 
island of Pa-anch, and therefore with Sokotra. 
Ritter, op. cit., p. 364 had previously discussed 
the possibility that the legendary frankincense 
island of Panchaia, mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, 
Roman poets and others, should be located in 
the vicinity of Sokotra. The similarity of the names 
Panchaia and Pa-anch is certainly worthy of note ; 
the plants mentioned in the fairy tale are in 
keeping with the flora of Sokotra (cf. Glaser, 
Weihrauchland, p. 3 sql). But Glaser’s hypothesis 


I Pliny, vi. 169 (also Mela, iii. 8) mentions among 
I the people of Trogodytice the Panchaei, quos 
I Ophiophagos vacant, serpentihus vesci adsueti, a 
i people who bore the same name as the inhabi- 
! tants of Panchaia. In the legendary description 
■ of the two islands adjoining Panchaia (Diodorus, 

1 V. 41 sq.) the lefercnce is to the islands near 
i Sokotra, similar to Agatharchides’ statement on 
i the vifo-oi eiSul/iovs!;. Hommel, who made use of 
the Greek idea of Panchaia for his Die Insel der 
Seligen (Munich 1901), which deals with the 
\ history of the idea of the island of the blessed 
in the different literatures of antiquity (p. i, 14 
sq., 32) identified (p. 15) “the small rocky island 
150 feet high” described by Schweinfurth with 
the little island 7 stadia fiom Panchaia described 
by Diodorus. As Panchaia as a legendary duplicate of 
the island of Dioscorides gradually became separated 
from the latter in the geography of the ancients, 
it is no wonder that many writers like Diodorus 
and Pliny mention them as two separate islands. 
The identification recommended by Glaser. Skizze, 
p. 337, 432; Weihrauchland, p. 1 1 and Bent, op. 
cit., p. 345 of Sokotra with the Izkuduru of the 
Naks-i Rustam inscription of Darius has nothing 
to recommend it, but a similarity of name. There 
is no real evidence that the Pntr (often read 
to-Xuter “land of the gods”) of the ancient 
Egyptian monuments, a name of the land of 
Punt, rich in spices and usually refeired to South 
Arabia, can refer to Sokotra, as Mariette Bey (in 
Bent, op. cit., p. 343) thought, althought it may 
be granted that the island was already known to 
the ancient Egyptians as a land of frankincense. 
The identification of Sokotra with Saxa/a in 
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Pausanias, vi. 26, 9 (Hommel, Griindriss \Eth- 
nologie\ Munich 1926, p. 650), lacks any sound 
foundation. 

Among the names in literature for the legendary 
fortunate frankincense island, Hommel {op. cii.) 
included also the island of the Phaeaceans of the 
Odyssey and (p. 23 the land of the blessed 
in the x. and xi. book of the Babylonian epic 
of Gilgamish. While very mtTch in what he says 
about the part played by Sokotra as an island of 
Paradise in the very earliest mythology among 
Babylonians and Egyptians (see his Glossen itna 
Exkursij iv., Xeite kit chi. Zlschr., 11., 1S92, p. 
881 sqq.., 899 sq.) can only be described as fanciful 
hypothesis, including his etymology identifying 
the Egyptian name of the “Island of the Spirits*’, 

pefi-en-ke with from pai-'i-ka'y his 

suggestion of the similarity of the real name of 
the island of the Phaeaceans to Shihr 

[q. V.] (Sahil), the old name of the Hadramawt 
frankincense coast is worthy of serious considera- 
tion, especially as cannot be satisfactorily 

explained as regards form and meaning from the 
Greek. Continuing this line of research, I have 
sought in Pauly Wissowa, E. £., s. v. saha\ col. 
1405 sqq. by quoting the etymological meaning 
of the name Sokotra, which is in keeping with 
the fundamental idea of the poetical conception 
of the island of the Phaeaceans, and to the agree- 
ment in substance of almost every sentence of the 
Egyptian fairy story, of the sailor thrown upon 
the island of the spirits and the mythical matter 
of the adventuie of Odysseus on the island of the 
Phaeaceans, to make it probable that Sokotra was 
the real prototype which supplied the local features 
of the epic idea of the island of the Phaeaceans, 
later developed by legend and poetry, which, as 
is well known, shows Oriental colouring. 

Among Arab geographers, al-Hamdani, Gt/af 
Dgazirat al^^Arab (ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884, 
P' 53) gi'* 6 s brief notes on the nationality and 
religion of the people of Sokotra, saying that on 
the island there are representatives of all the Mahra 
tribes and the number of men able to bear arms 
is about 10,000; they were Christians; Kisra 
(Khusraw) transplanted a number of Byzantines 
there; Mahra tribes then settled beside them, of 
whom some adopted Christianity. Yakut, Mu^dja?n 
(ed. ustenfeld), iii, 102, 3 gives a similar story 
(word for word the same as Hamdani, op. t;/., 
p. 52*17 — 53 ? s; cf. al-Kazwini, Kosmographie., ed. 
Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1 84S, ii. 54), but, agreeing 
with the opinion held by the people of ’^Aden, that 
no Byzantines came to the island, he considers the 
people of Sokotra to be Greeks of the time of 
Alexander the Great, \\ho lived without mariying 
after the introduction of Christianity and died out, 
whereupon Mahra tribes took their places. With 
these statements on the origin of the people of 
the island may be compared the older story in 
the Peripliis (30) that the few inhabitants of the 
island were immigrants, a mixture of Aiabs, Indians 
and Greeks who came there to trade, the similar 
statement in iJiodoros v. 42, that on the island 
of Panchaia there weie Indians, Scythians and 
Cretans (Greeks) in addition to the natives and 
what Agatharchides (103) says about the sea-trade 
to the el^oci'fjLoveg, Persis, Caramania and the 

rest of the adjoining mainland. At the present day 
Sokotra still has a mixed population, which on 
the north coast includes besides native Arabs, 


Somali, Swahili and Indian elements, .-\ccoiding 
to the above meniioneJ passage in Cosmos, who 
rightly traces the Hellenism of SokoU-a to coloni- 
sation by the Ptolemies, the Greeks had retained 
their language and were Chiistians, who got their 
priests from Persis. Glaser's suggestion, Skizze, 
p. 1S4 (158) that one or other of the three Gieek 
cities of Arabia, .Arethusa, Larisa, Chalkis, mentioned 
by Pliny, AW. Hist.y vi. 159, should be sought on 
Sokotra is without foundation. Idrial, who knew 
about the traffic by sea between Sokotra and the 
Mahra coast, connects (1. 48, Jaubert, Paris 1836) the 
story of Alexander’s campaign into Arabia on ac- 
count of its wealth of frankincense, with Sokotra, 
which was colonised with Greeks on the advice 
of Aristotle on account of the excellent aloes 
glowing there (similarly in Tadj al-^Arus^ loc. dtl). 
The Christianisalion of the island may have been 
effected by the Abyssinian rulers who conquered 
Arabia for a time. On the notices of Christianity 
there in Africanus, Theodoiet, al-Mas'udi, Abu 
’ 1 -Fida^ and his contemporaiy Marco Polo, see 
Bent, op. fit., p. 344. When Persian civilization 
gained the upper hand in Arabia and after it 
Islam, Christianity was gradually driven out of 
the island. The final disappearance of the church 
was comparatively late; the last traces are found 
in the beginning of the xviith century (according 
to the Carmelite monk Vincenzo; cf. Bent, p. 355 )* 

It is significant for the conditions of navigation 
to Sokotra that al-Hamdani, op. cit. (cf. Yakut, 
op. cit.). sa\s that one who sails from ^Aden to 
the land of al-Zindj (opposite the Zanzibar coast, 
the land of the Sawahili) fir.st shapes his course 
for "^Oman and leaves the island of Sokotra on 
his right and then saiU around it into the sea 
of al-Zindj, until he has the island behind him. 
Sprenger (p. $7) rightly observes that this circuit 
is caused by the prevalence of south winds on 
the East African coast, and not as al-Hamdani, 
op. cit.y p. 52, thought, by the fact that the 
Gulf of LAden is enclosed by a barrier of the 
seas of al-Zmdj (on this see also Yakut, cp. citl). 
According to the A’amns and the TZnjJy loc. cit..^ 
Sokotra is on the left on the voyage from 
al-Zindj He who wi-^hes to go to SokoU'a from 
“^Aden sails to Ras al-Fartak along the Arabian 
coast (Sprenger, op. cit.) This may be the leason 
why, in ancient limes, the position of the island 
was defined with respect to this cape, as in the 
PeripltiSy 30, according to which the island lay 
between Syagros and the African cape Aromata 
fCape Guardafui) but nearer the former (in re- 
ality the contrary is true) and in Pliny, vi. 153? 
who gives the distance of Sokotra from the “pro- 
monturium Syagros” fairly coirectly at 280 miles. 
The direction of the sailing route eastwards round 
the island may explain the fact that it seems to 
be placed in Ptolemy’s map too far west of the 
promontory of Syagros. The calculation given in 
the 77/1^, loc. cit..^ is based on a direct voyage, 
according to which Sokotra is three days and 
nights distant from Mokha. The length of the 
island is given too long in Ptolemy (cf. Sprenger, 
op. cit.) and aLo in al-Haindanf, at 80 parasangs; 
it is barely a third of that. 

Among the statements in Greek literature about 
the island of Sokotra which have been confirmed 
and explained by modern research is that of the 
Peripliis 30, that the few inhabitants of the island 
are to be found on the north side; even at the 
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present day, the largest and most numerous settle- 
ments, including the capital Tamarida (“date-town”; 
the native name is: Hadibo) are on the north 
coast; the west coast is less accessible and the 
other coasts are also thinly populated. The white 
cattle mentioned in Agatharchides (103) whose 
cows have no horns are explained as zebus (Ritter, 
op. cit.^ xii., p. 249; cf. Bent, op. p. 367 for 
humpless cows). 

The first more accurate information about Sokotra 
was obtained on the voyage of the ship Palinurus 
from the South Arabian coast to the island in 
1834 under Captain Haines, who was sent by the 
East Indian Company to survey the coast and 
collect material for a chart. I.t. J. R. Wellsted 
produced the first topographical account of the 
interior, which was naturally very incomplete. He 
published the geographical and scientific results 
of his exploration of the island in his Report on 
the Island of Socotra., f.A.S.B.. iv., 1835, p. 
1 38 s^^., Memoir on the Island of Socotra, f. 
R.G.S.^ V., London 1835, p. 129 s^(/. and in 
shorter form in Travels to the City of the Caliphs, 
ii.. London 1840. The island, which as even this 
first report showed, seemed a promising field for 
the natural historian, was studied from the botanical, 
zoological, and geological point of view by J. B. 
Balfour {^On the Island of Socotra^ Kept. Brit. 
Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, iSSi, p. 
4S6 and the petrographical material brought 

back by him was published by T. G. Bonney, On 
a Collection of Rock Specimens front the Islana 
of Socotra, Philos. Transactions of the Roy. Soc., 
clxxiv., London 1SS3, p. 273 sqq. In 1S81 the 
Riebeck expedition, one of its members being G. 
Schw’einfurth (see Das Volk von Sokotra. Unsere 
Zeit, 1813, his lecture of 18S3 alieady mentioned 
and his Erinnerungen [cf. p. 47"^]), explored the 
country round Tamarida for about five weeks (cf. 
the picture in Westerm. Monatsh., xxxv., p. 33, 
and p. 41 and 49) and the adjoining parts of the 
Hageher hills. Schweinfurth’s botanical notes w'ere 
worked up by Balfour (cf. his Botany of Socotra, 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
xxxi., 1888), and his geological by Sauer (cf. 
Zeitschr. d. dcutschen geolog. Gesellsch., xl. 188S, 
p. 138 sqql). In the winter of 1897 Th. Bent 
spent two months on the island with his wife, 
devoting hLs observations mainly to archaeology. 
His Travels.^ published by his wife after his death, 
includes a good map of Sokoba His companion, 
the zoologist Bennett was, we believe, the first 
to ascend the summit of Hageher (being followed 
in 1899 by the two Viennese, O. Simony and 
F. Kossmat). In November 189S, the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences sent out an expedition on 
the Swedish steamer Gottfried, to investigate the 
archaeology, ethnology and natural hi«itory of 
South Arabia and Sokotra. The expedition (Land- 
herg, D. H. Muller, vSimony, Kossmat, Jahn and 
Paulay) were joined in '^Aden by W. A. Bury 
und H, O. Forbes and W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, who 
were to collect botanical and zoological specimens 
for the Liverpool and British Museum. After the 
unexpected break-down of the expedition in South 
Arabia, the majority of the Vienna explorers went 
to Sokotra in January 1899 where they spent two 
months, investigating the hitherto insufficiently 
known south and west of the island ; in January 
they also went to Semha and 'Abd al-Kurl. The 
scientific results were published in vol. Ixxi. of 


the Denkschriften der Akad. IVien, niath.-ziaturwiss. 
Klasse, 1907 (see Bibliography) and in H. O. 
Forbes, The Natural History of Socotra and 
^Abd eBKuri, Liverpool 1903. D. H. Muller 
published specimens of the language taken down 
from the Ups of natives in Die Mehri- und Soqotri 
Sprache, Schriften der sudarabischen Expedition.^ 
Ak. Wien, voL iv., vi., vii., 1902, 1905 and 1907. 
Bent gives a small vocabulary {^op. cit., p. 440 
sqq.). These researches filled numerous gaps in 
our knowledge of Sokotra and corrected many old 
mistakes. For example, the old doubts about the oc- 
currence of frankincense on Sokotra were removed 
and Ritter’s statement [op. cit., xii. 362) shown to 
be wrong, that TheophrastU's’ verdict on the high 
quality of the frankincense of this island is retuted 
by Juba who said that no frankincense is found 
on the island (Pliny, xii. 32). Theophrastus is 
thus confirmed (cf. previously Glaser, Skizze, p. 
I S3), and Bent also speaks {op. cit., 344) of three 
excellent kinds of frankincense, several varieties 
of myrrh etc., and (p. 380 sqq.) of valleys of 
frankincense, myrrh and other spices, while Glaser, 
Weihrauchland, p. 4, had said “Sokob'a has no 
myrrh”. Ch. 1 . Cruttenden’s statement {Narrative 
of a fourney from Mokhd to San d, J. R. G. 5 ., 
viii., 1838, p. 278/^.) about the occurrence of the 
frankincense tree in Socotra was obscure because 
he called it sabhiir or sabbttr but this {sabir [q.v.], 
syibr) means “aloe”, Diodorus’ lemaik (see above, 
P« 477 ^) about the quantity of frankincense on 
Panchaia thus becomes intelligible. According to 
the authorities, Sokotra has only two kinds of 
frankincense tree, Bosivellia Socctiana and Bos- 
'u'cllia Ameero Balfour fil. (For details of the 
localities where they are found, see Vierhapper in 
the article quoted below in the Bibliography^ p. 
374 sq. of the collected volume already mentioned). 
The Sokotran name for frankincense is shere hem 
di-sdhez. Al-Hamdani speaks [op. r/V., p. 51, 53) 
of the Sokotran species of myrih as does Mu- 
kaddasi, B.G.A.., iii. 98 (cf. Bent. op. cit..^ p 3S0, 
384). Al-Hamdani reports that the aloe is plentiful 
(p* 53 ) i Sokotran kind is said to be the best 
of all and was a special article of commerce (cf. 
also R'dmus and Tai^i, s.v.; on similar testimony 
of al-Nuwairi, I bn Sma, etc., cf E. Wiedemann, 
Beitrage, S.B.P.M.S. Erl., 1916, xlviii., p. 20). 
The native name for the aloe socotiina according 
to Wellsted is tayof more correctly taif in Bent, 
p. 381 ; taif in Glaser, Weihrauchland, p. 4. i. e. 
taif according to D. H. Muller, the Arabic subal. 
Bent saw a very fine quality in great quantities 
(p. 344, 377; cf. Wellsted, Report, p. 143, etc.). 
On localities where the aloe Perry Bak. grows, 
see Vieihapper, op. cit., p. 33^1 method 

of getting the resm Bent, p. 3®^ Wiedemann 

from al-Nuwaiir, cp. cit.). Aloes are still exported 
from Sokotra, although not to so great an extent 
as before (Bent, op. cit.\ cf. Wellsted, op. cit., 
p. 143; Schweinfuith, op. cit., p. 42; A. Groh- 
mann, Sudarabien als W irtschaftsgebiet, \ienna 
1922, p. 163 sq ; cf. also C. Niebuhr, Beschrei- 
bung von Arabten, Copenhagen 1772, p. 284). — 
The finding on Sokotra of the dragon-tree, Draco 
Kinnabari, from the resm of which dragon's blood 
is obtained, as is mentioned by Fliny (13, 7; 33, 
115 recalls the testimony of the Peiiplus, 

p. 30, that on the island, the so-called Indian 
dragon's blood to 6izs'./0v Tv^/xdv) 

flourishes, which is collected on the trees in the 
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form of tears. On the dragon’s blood in Sokotia, 
which is mentioned for example by al-Hamdani, 
p. 53 (also the Kamus and TaiiJ\ see Wellsted, 
Report, p. 144; Cruttenden, op. cit.\ Schweinfurth, 
p. 624, 38; Bent, p. 344, 379, 384 (see the 
picture at p. 387); Glaser, Weihratichland^ p. 4; 
especially accurate in Vievhapper, p. 336 sqq. with 
illustration. The Arabic name for the resin is 
dam al-akhwain iakhawain. see KdmTis')^ we also 
have (vulgar, according to Sprenger, p. 88) katjr 
{al-katir al-makki is given in the Td^'), the So- 
kotran edah (aida*^; Wellstedt, /oc. cit. [who gives 
dam khoheil as the Arabic name]; Bent, p. 379; 
cf. al-Hamdani, p. 53), i. e. idihah in Muller and 
al-Hamdani, vi., p. 34 sq,\ on further names in 
Nuwairi, see Wiedemann, op. p. 22. The 

description ^tear of an Indian tree" from Abu 
Hanifa al-Dinawari {ibid.) recalls the Sxxpv of 
the Periplus (see above) and the oxxpvo'j of the 
frankincense on Panchaia in Diodorus, v. 21 (cf. 
Dioscurides, i. 23). On the gathering of the reMn, 
see Bent, p. 381 sq. The export of diagon's 
blood from Sokotra (on which see also the 
A'amus and the Tdd/) has decreased very much 
in modern times, as it is found also in India and 
Hadramawt (see the summary of the earlier notices 
In Grohmann, op. cii., p. 121). 

The population of Sokotra is estimated at 13.000 
Muhammadans. The people along the coast on the 
north devote some attention to agriculture; the 
Poiplus^ 30, records that there is no corn and 
no wine-grapes on the island; Wellsted, op. cit., 
p, 146 and Schweinfurth, op. <r//.,’p. 620 mention 
only wild grapes on Sokotra. With Hamdani’s 
story (p. 53) that "^aribar is washed upon the 
coast of Sokotra, may be compared the account 
of the gathering of ^anbar in al-Mas‘udi and in 
Marco Polo (see Bent p. 344) (on amber on Sokotja 
cf. Wellsted, op>. cit.^ p. 160; D. H. Muller, op. 
cit..^ vi., 109 sq.). Of the three towns mentioned 
in the Tatlt, Minesa (described as the residence 
of the king of al-Zindj) can be found on the maps 
(Minesha in Bent). Bent describes the customs of 
the natives (p. 347 sqq,). That trade relations 
existed in early times is evident from the scanty 
reference in classical authors {^Periplus and Agathar- 
chides ; see above) and the references in the Kamus 
and Td^. Bent (p. 346, 357) mentions that So'kotran 
butter, now almost the only article of export, is 
esteemed in the markets of the Arabian coast 
(MaskaQ and East Africa (Zanzibar). We have 
already mentioned that the export of spices has 
declined. One obstacle to traffic is the fact that 
the island, which is exposed to the monsoons, 
has no bay which would form a safe anchorage 
all the year round. For this reason and in conse- 
quence of its general situation, Sokotra is shut off 
from the main traffic-routes of the world and is 
only used for provisioning by Indian traders and 
whale-fishers. Tamarida has still the best roadstead ; 
east of it is Bender Delesha. The east of the 
island is better watered and has a more vigorous 
vegetation. It is to this part that the statement 
refers in the Periplus.^ that the island is rich in 
water and has (perennial) rivers. In the Tad/ 
also the existence of streams is mentioned. Ruins 
in the east, e, g. at Ras Momi show that there 
was once a higher culture here. 

The SokotrT language occupies a singular position, 
a result of the ethnological mixture in the popu- 
lation and is not easy to fit into a linguistic 


genealogical table. The statement of Philosioigius 
(Glaser, IVeikf auchbund, p. 25) that the people 
of Sokopa speak Syriac is due to an intelligible 
misunderstanding, and has nothing to do with 
the fact that Sokotri has phonetical analogies 
with Aramaic. It is connected on the one hand 
with the two other Mahra languages Mehri and 
Shhauii and on the other with the Yemen Arabic 
but is also markedly different from both. Ibn al- 
Mudjawir says that the Mahra used to live in 
Sokotia and had a language of iheir own, which 
no foreigner would understand (Sprenger, ip. nt,. 
p. 91). The contacts with Ethiopic are noteworthy 
(cf. Homrael, Grundriss. p. 153; Glaser, Wcih- 
) auchland, p. 18). Glaser’^> suggestions, already 
mentioned (p. 477^) according to which the 

language is “Haba^i" (^op. f/V., p. 12), a hypothesis 
first put forward by him, which means to him 
sometimes a single language and sometimes a 
group of languages, are untenable. He even men- 
tions the possibility (p. 24) that the Minaeans, 
Sabaeans and Katabanians may be descendants of 
the Phoenicians and explains the Habashi language 
alleged to survive in SokoU'a as a direct descen- 
dant of Phoenician. The language of the Habashat 
is quite unknown to us. D. H. Muller’s explana- 
tion that Mehri and Sokotri are descendants of the 
old Minaeo Sabaean language, attacked by Glaser 
(p. 18) or that Sokotri has evolved from Mehri 
{op. cit., vi., p. 372) certainly requires modification. 
There is a wealth of linguistic material in M. 
Bittner’s monographs: Charakteristik der Sprache 
der Inscl Soqotra., in Anz. Wien, 1918, viii, ; 
Vorstudien ziir Crammatik und zum Worterbuche 
der Soqotri-Sprache, i., S.B.A.K., Ulen, clxxiii. 
4, 193; ii., ibid., clxxxvi. 4, 1918; (also studies 
on Mehri and Shhauri, ibid., clxii., 1 909 sqq. [in 
greater detail in his Charakteristik, p. 48, note 2]). 
He characterises Sokotri as a sister of the two 
other Mahra languages (cf. D. H. Muller, op. cit., 
vi., p. X.). Sokotri, as spoken by the Heduins, who 
have lived among the hills from early times, may 
be the form in which the dialect of the original 
inhabitants has survived, which, probably coming 
from South Arabia, was related to the contem- 
porary forms of Mehri and ^hauri and formed 
a linguistic group with these alongside of which 
may be placed the Minaeo-Sabaean as a sister 
language in South Arabia. The combination of 
original elements, of the strictly Sokotran with 
the Mahri and Arabic to form a single language, 
may also however be interpreted as an isolated 
trace of the migration of an old language of 
South Arabia to Abyssinia. 

Small fragments of inscriptions had already been 
noticed by Wellsted; Riebeck and Schweinfurth 
(in his diary) had copied some (those of Erio^) 
(see Glaser, Skizze, p. 184). A rock inscription 
at Kalansiya was said by Bent (p. 35 1 ) to be 
late Himyar or Ethiopic; the reproduction of his 
copy (PI. iv. of the “Appendices”) clearly shows 
Sabaean forms of letters. The script of the graffiti 
at Eriosh, which Riebeck had thought Greek is, 
according to Bent (p. 354), Ethiopic. The camel- 
brands which he copied (also reproduced in the 
Appendix) are obviously Sabaean. 

Geographically Sokotra belongs to North East 
Africa, but politically it has always gone with 
Arabia. In this respect the island has changed 
little in the course of centuries (Bent, p. 345 ? 39 ^)* 
The linguistic conditions suggest close connections 
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with Mahra. In the time of the Feriplus (see 
saba’, p. 9) it was dependent on the king of 
Hadramawt, the lord of the land of frankincense 
(see above, p. 496t>). Sabbatha, his capital (= Shab- 
wat) was wrongly explained by C. Landberg, Ara- 
Inca, Leiden 1898, v., p. 239, as Sahta in the 
Wadi Djerdan; M. Hartmann’s assertion (Z>/V ara- 
bische Frage, in Dcr islamische 0 / ienf, ii., Berlin 
1900, p. 434): “The statement in § 31 of the 
Peripltts that Sokotra, like Azania, is subject to 
Charibael is significant”, is incorrect as the un- 
ambiguous language of the Feriplus shows in 
what respect the dependence of Azania on Charibael ; 
is compared with the dependence of Sokotra on | 
Eleazos. C. Muller was also wrong in his note \ 
on Sokotra (map xi. and xiii. of his Atlas to the 
Geographi Graeci Minores']'. “Charibaeli subjecta”. 
On the relation of Eleazos to the Sabaeo-Himyar 
kingdom, it may be deduced from the Feriplus 
that Eleazos reigned independently in Hadramawt, 
the kingdom adjoining Saba^. In modern times it 
has again been erroneously deduced from the 
statements of Pliny, vi. 154; xii. 52, supported 
by an erroneous textual emendation, Sara for 
Saba in Pliny (cf. saba’, p. 6) that Hadramawt, 
which according to the inscriptions of Saba’ was 
independent, soon tost its independence; for in 
Pliny the Atramitae (i. e. Hadramotitae) are de- 
scribed as a province of the Sabaeans. The truth 
is just the reverse. From the time of Juba, Ha- 
dramawt W’as liberated from Sabaean suzerainty 
and in the Feriplus Hadramawt is under its own 
king, who acted independently, on equality with 
the king of the Himyars (cf. the article saba’ in 
K. E., col. 1475). Eleazos had, according to Pe- 
riplus 31, farmed out the revenues of the island 
and placed a garrison on it, perhaps against the 
Himyars (Glaser, Skizze, p. 186). 

Arab merchants are still, as in the days of the 
Feriplus, busy on Sokotra and also in Zanzib.ar. 
Yakut like the Feriplus, talks of Arab predominance 
in the island, and we can say the island was 
under the influence of Arabian culture down to the 
xixth century. The island was little known down 
to modern times on account of its position and lack 
of harbours. In the middle ages, it was notorious 
as a nest of pirates (cf. also Ibn Battuta quc>ted 
in Bent, p. 344). The first contact with Europe 
W'as the Portuguese occupation in 1507 ^at this 
w'as not permanent. The Imam of Maskat for a 
long period extended his suzerainty over the island 
and later the Sultan of Kishm. In the xvii'h century 
Christian missionaries were working there. At the 
beginning of the xixth century the Wahha’oi mo- 
vement swept over the peaceful island also. As 
late as 1834, E. Roberts {Embassy to the Eastern 
Courts etc.. New York, 1837, p. 361) agreeing 
with Wellsted, Travels, i., p. 51, testifies to the 
political and economic dependence of Sokotia on 
the Imam of 'Oman. In 1835 English influence 
was felt for a short period when the East India 
Company erected a coaling-station here. This was 
abandoned when the English occupied 'Aden in 

1838. In 1876 for political reasons, English interest 
in the island was revived and the British govern- 
ment made a treaty with the suzerain of the island, 
the Sultan of Kishm, securing it as a sphere of 
influence. The Sultan living on the i.sland was a 
relative of the Sultan of Kishm. In 1 886, Sokotra 
became an English protectorate as a dependency of 
Aden and belongs to the Indian province of Bombay. 
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Bibliography. The names of the principal 
books and pamphlets (\Yellsted, Bent, Schwein- 
farth, L). H. Muller, Glaser, Bittner, Kossniat, 
Forbes) are, along with the scattered references 
in the Arabic geographers and lexicons, given 
with detailed references in the text of the article. 
There is also for the earliest Information : Yule, 
Marco Polo, 1903, p. 406 n/c. ; for the Portu- 
guese period Comnientarios do grande Affenso 
d' All'oquerque [1557], {Commentaries... trans- 
lated by) \V. de G. Birch, London 1875 — 18S4, 
passim; for the period at the beginning of the 
xviiith century, the account of the French expe- 
dition to Yemen in 1708 in Viaggo nelF Arabia 
Felice, Venice 1721 (J. de la Roeque, Voyage 
de F Arabic heurcuse. Pans 1716, p. 222 sqq.'). 
A good bibliography down to his day is given 
by J. Jackson, Socotra, Notes bibliogi aphiques, 
Paris 1892. \Ve may also mention the section 
ViSxlfio-je' of the article SAB.a’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, F. E., s. v., col. 1402 sqq., and in 
addition to the purely geological literature : F. 
Kossmat, Voi laufiger Bericht der geolcgischen 
Untersuchungen in Sokotra, S. B. Ak. Wien, 
inathein.-naturw. Kl., clxxxxix. 9, 1S94, p. 73 
sqq . ; H. O. Forbes, The English Expedition to 
Socotra, in The Geogr. Journal, London 1S99, 
xiii. 6, p. 633 sq.-, 1 . W. Gregory, A Note on 
the Geology of Socotra, in Geolog. Magazine, 
London 1S99, vol. vi., p. 529 sq. — Of the 
already mentioned collected volume lx.xi. of the 
Denkschi i/ten Ak. IVien (presented 1901 — 1906) 
the following articles deal with Sokotra, F. 
Kossmat, Geologic der Insel Sokotra, p. I sqq. 
(with map, the topography of which is based 
on the Admiralty chait founded on Haines’ and 
Wellsted’s observations and Balfour's map, but 
the orography of which is based on the author’s 
own observations); k. Pelikan, Petrographisihe 
Cntersuchungen, p. 63 sqq.\ 1 . Steiner, Bear- 
beitung der .. auf Sokotra .. . gefundenen Flechten, 
p. 93 sqq ; F. Kohl, Ilymenopteren auf Sokoti a, 
p. 123 sqq.', F. Vierhapper, Beit rage zur Kennt- 
niss der Flora Sudarabiens und der Inseln So- 
kotra, Sent ha und 'Abd el-Kuri, p. 321 sqq. 
In this connection may be mentioned Wettstein 
in Vegetationsbilder, ser. 3, part v., Jena igo6. 
The article sokotka in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, ed. II, 19H, wdth special reference to 
physical, geological, climatological, zoological 
and botanical conditions is based for the most 
part on Forbes. — The Filot of the Gulf of 
Aden contains accurate geographical details (on 
it and on A. Jahn’s, Itinerar, see Kossmat, op. 
cit. p. 9). Finally see also the article mahra. 

’ (J. Tkatsch) 

SOLAK was the name, in the old military 
organisation of the Ottoman Empire, of the archers 
of the Sultan's bodyguard. The word solak is an 
old Turkish word meaning “left-handed”. The 
relation of this meaning to that of archer is not 
quite clear. The solaks belonged to the Janissaiies, 
of which they formed four orta'i (6o‘h-63r<l), each 
of 100 men under the command of a .Solak Bash!, 
and two lieutenants {rekiab sola gh 'l). They were, 
however, used exclusively as bodyguards, a duty 
they shared with the peiks, [q. v.]. dhey had the 
same uniform as the Janissaries, except th.at they 
wore a cap {uskiuf) with a long plume on the top. 
The solaks always went on foot and surrounded 
the sovereign whom they' also accompanied to war. 

Jt 
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SOLAKZADE, an Ottoman historian. His 
real name was Mehmed and his mahhlas Hem- 
demi. He seems to have been the son of a solak 
and was born in Stambul. Not much is known ■ 
of his life He probably adopted an official career. ' 
He is said to have died in 106S (1657/165S). On ! 
account of his musical abilities he was called | 
mishali (also mit_hhTdi) from tniskal, mithhTd (a I 
kind of shepherd’s pipe) ; cf. Ewliya, Si\ Tihetnama, 
i. 446, 509, 636 (passages, of which the second ■ 
at least must refer to the historian). j 

Mehmed Solakzade was the author of a c o n- 1 
densed history of the Ottoman empire, j 
which he wrote duiing the reign of Sultan Meh- \ 
rned IV. The existing manuscripts as a rule come ■ 
down to 1054. The work was originally called ; 
Fihrist-i Shahan. It had a wide circulation on ' 
account of its succint and very lucid style and is ■ 
still a popular book. It cannot however claim to , 
be valuable as an independent historical source, | 
except for the reign of Murad IV. Continuations 1 
were made by Sirrl Efendi (d. 1142= 1729) and ; 
by Munif Pasha. The book was printed at Stambul j 
in 1297 (1880), 6+12 + 773 p., 8’. An earlier I 
lithographed edition (1271 = 1854) was never ! 
completed. On the manuscripts of the work see 
F. Babinger, Die Geschiehtischt eiber dei Osmanen 
(Leipzig 1927), p. 203 sq. 

B tin 0 ^ a p h y \ J. V. Hammer, G. O. D.^ 

iii. 424 (Ilemdcmi) ; IJjeinal al-Din, Aina-t 
ZtirefTi, p. 35 sq.’, SldjilUi ^c^>nani, iv. 17 1; 
Brusal! Mehmed Tahir, Olhmaftii 

iii. So; F. Babinger, Die Geschichtsschrciber 
dcr Osmafuti, Leipzig 1927, p. 203 sq. 

(Fkanz Baijinger) 

SOLIMAN. [See sulaiman.] 

SOMAI, a Kurdibli district in Persia near 
the d urkish frontiei. In Kurdish, soniai means 
“view'’ (cf. in Peisian suma., “terminus, finis, 
scopus”, \ ullcr^, ii. 352). Tu the north Somai is 
separated from the ba'^in of the Zola-cai fShepiran, 
Salmas, q. v.) by the mountains of Eerc-di, Lii- 
djahk and Aghwan; on the east the canton of i 
Anzal sepaiates it from Lake Uimia; to the south- 
east lies the ^aikh-Bazld range, to the south the 
canton of Bradost; to the S.W. the peak of Kotul; 
towards the west the ravine of Banega runs into 
the interior of Turki.sh territory (the Tuikish cantons 
of Baziiga and Gewer). Somai is sometimes used to 
include the cantons of ^epiian and Anzal-i Bala. 

Somai is watered by the northern tributaries of 
the Xazlu-cai, several of which diain the main 
valley and one (Hnsanl, Berdtik) comes from the 
ravine of Banega. They unite east of Berduk, flow 
towaids Biadost, where they are joined by the 
tributary from the valley of Bazirga and then, 
joining the Nazlu-cai, enter the lake north-east 
of the plain of Urmia [q. v.]. 

According to the Sharaf-jiania, Somai and Bra- 
dost w’ere at first governed by scions of the Kurd 


Hasanoya dynasty (Ilasanwaihids) who had taken 
refuge in the north after the defeat which the 
Buyid Shams al-Dawla had inflicted in 405 (1014I 
on Ililal b. Badr [([. v.]. At the beginning of the 
xvi^h century, the Sharaf-nama mentions a member 
of the family, Ghazi-kiran b. Sultan Ahmad, who 
for his exploits was granted by Shah Isma il the 
cantons of .‘^omai. Teigcver and Dul but later 
went over to Sultan Selim. His descendants, who 
were under the wall of Wan, broke up into 
various branches. The last mir of Somai men- 
tioned by the .SZ:c7;'j/’-z;c7/;v is Awliya Beg (from 
985 = 1577). 

When in 1065 (1654) EwU}a Celebi [q. v.] 
visited the country between Wan and Urmia, the 
strong castle of (Jliazi-^irao still stood on a clift 
commanding the plain of Urmia, while the western 
part of Somai was occupied by the Pinjamdl 
tribe (wdiich now’ lives in Turkish lerritoiy in the 
kadas of Gewer and Albak). The lord of Berduk 
was called Colak (“the one-armed”) Mir L\ziz; 
the strong castle stood some distance below {aiK- 
agjid) Kal'a-i Pinyanish, which may be identified 
with Banega (3 — 4 miles above Berduk). 

It IS not very clear whether the mirs of Somai 
who, shortly after the visit of Ewliya Celebi, erected 
several curious monuments were of the same tribe 
of Pinyanish. At Beiduk is a mosque of white 
and black stone and a cemetery with the tomb 
of Nazar Beg, son of Qhazi Beg (d. 1071 = 1660). 
Ilis son Sultan Taki Sultan, whose title shows 
that he had consolidated the pow’er — for sul- 
tanltk means a fief for which one has received 
investiture — built the veiy imposing and pictu- 
resque castle near Banega. A reconstruction of 
the old KaPa-i Pinyanish probably also dates fiom 
his time (107S = 1667). On a rock at the en- 
trance to the tower can still be seen the remains 
of a rudely carved inscription sahib malik — Sul- 
tan Murad bin Sultan — (:). Below the fort 
an ^ibudat-khana built by a certain Zal-i 'Adil 
(1103=1691?) and a mosque. The style of these 
buildings recalls that of the castle of Mahmud! 
(Khoshab) east of Wan (cf. Binder, p. 126 — 128). — 
In 1136 (1736) the hereditary chief of the saiidjak 
of vSomai, Khatim bLhan, as a rew’ard for his 
services, received from the Ottoman goveinment 
the adjacent cantons of Salmas [q.v.], Kerdkazan (r), 
Karabagh and Anzal (cf. v. Hammer, G. 0 . Ak 

iv. 21 1). 

In the xixth century the Shakak [q. v.], en- 
couraged by the Pcisians giadually occupied Somai 
According to Darwish Pasha, Banega was destroyed 
by ^Ali Agha Shakak (about 1257 = 1841). 

In 1851 Ciiikow' w’as still able to speak of a 
“hereditary ruler of Somai”, Parrow’ Khan, who 
had also seized Bradost. In 1893 the ^akak killed 
at Gunbad the last representative of the family 
of mlrs, a certain K!i?dj-Khan. 

Among the antiquities of Somai may be men- 
tioned; I. the citadel of Zandju-kaPa (between 
Somai and Salmas, q. v.) which must correspond 
to the “Shaddadi'’ budding of Karnf-yarik, men- 
tioned by Kwli)a Celebi (iv. 281) the name of 
w’hich (^a/ias Faihad-kapu) is found in lUau, 
Peterm. Afitt.,^ ^^63, p. 201 — 210; 2. a chamber 
carved out of the roek on Mount Kotrd; 3. similar 
chambers where the Xazlu-cai enters the plain 
of Lrmia. All tliCiC monuments must date from 
the Vannic pciiod (cf. Minorsky, Kelashin, in the 
Zapiski., 19 ^ 7 ; xxiv., p. 190). 
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SOMALILAND, a large country in East 
Africa inhabited by the Somalis. 

a) Geographical outline. Somaliland 
comprises the borders of the Ethiopian plateau 
declining eastward to the Gulf of “^Aden and 
southward to the Indian Ocean. 

In the basin of the Gulf of 'Aden in front of the 
eastern edge of the plateau at a short dist.rnce 
from the shore there is a range of rocky and 
barren hills (the highest elevation of the range 
seems to be about 6,000 feet); among them the 
characteristic Bur Naso Hablod “girl's breasts 
hills” and the Hadaftimo. This range running 
in a line almost parallel to the coast of the Gull 
of 'Aden drops into the Indian Ocean at the 
promontories of Guardafui (Ra's s I r) and 
H a f u n. Beyond this range of hills it rises 
gradually to the Ethiopian plateau, which further is 
in its southern portion furrowed by the upper 
valleys of the Shabella and Djub rivers. The 
country, owing to its features, is divided by the 
natives into three regions ; the gTtban (liteially ; 
burnt land) that is the region of the sand-banks 
and dunes on the coast with a torrid climate, 
only fit for pasturage for a few months during 
and after the rains; the dgo (literally; upper land) 
that is the region of the aforesaid hills with a more 
temperate climate, but still of little value for 
agricultural purposes; the region of the /ly (“tor- 
rents”) that is the valley between the hills and 
the plateau, into which flow the streams springing 
from both sides of the depression and form thus 
northward the Tog Der “the deep torrent” and 
southwards the Tog Nugal. This is the best zone 
of Northern Somaliland particularly fit for cattle 
and horse-rearing. Even more to the interior, 
westwards of the tog zone, the Somali portion of 
the Ethiopian plateau is inhabited by the Ogadcn, 
a tribe whose name probably means etymologically 
“those of the plateau”. On the side of the Indian 
Ocean, however, the country is veiy different from 
the northern regions ; the plateau in its southern 
portion does not fall rapidly towards the sea but 
slopes gradually and its furthest spurs are 200 — 300 
miles from the coast ; then its waters do not form 
short torrents but great rivers which flow, not only 
in some seasons, but throughout the whole year 
although with a variable level. 

The Somali natives distinguish here four re- 
gions, which are found in the following order by 
the traveller going from the coast of the Ocean 
to the interior ; firstly the movable sandbanks 
(Somali : ba^ad) on the shore ; then the hills or 
short plains of white and hardly consolidated 
sand (Somali; '^arra ^ad “white land”); ne.vt the 
flinty red sand covered with jungle, in the most 
part of acacia-trees (Somali ; ^arra gitdiid “red 
land”); then along the rivers the strip of alluvial 
ground (Somali; ''aira mado “black land”), com- 
paratively rich in fertile humus, a country parti- 
cularly suitable for agriculture. 


In the region between the Djub and the great 
lower bend of the Shabella there is, after the 
aforesaid “black land”, another vast zone of “red 
land'’, called by the natiies ddv, which is the 
most rich in pasturages in Southern Somaliland. 
Across the day from North East to South West 
runs a range of granitic hills which from the 
borders of the Shabella's basin reaches at Bur 
Melda’a to the borders of Djub's valley. Beyond 
the day, even more in the inland, are found 
the “black land'’ regions of Bur Hakkaba and 
the Baidowa plateau (1,100 feet). Thence the 
ground rises gradually as far as the zone of Eokkol 
wells near the boundaries of Ogaden. 

River system. The high flood of both So- 
mali great rivers and the average volume of their 
waters depend closely on the lains falling on 
Ethiopian plateau and are only very slightly 
influenced by local rains of Somaliland. High floods 
take place twice in the year according to the 
light and heavy rainy seasons in southern Abys- 
sinia. This is a favourable circumstance to agri- 
culture, because Abyssinian heavy rains fall during 
the months June 15— September 15, which are 
on the contrary the most severe dry seasons in 
Somaliland; and in this way the high flood and 
sometimes the overflowing of the riveis can be 
considered, at least by some tribes, as a com- 
pensation for the damages of the Somali summer. 

The river known as Juba in European maps 
and as Djub by the Arabs is called by the Somali 
Wobi Ganana, which is really a double name, as 
ganan or ganal means precisely river in Galla 
Borana dialects and in some Sidama languages 
(the name is grammatically a plural according to 
the common rule of Kushitic languages that all 
the names of liquid substances may used only 
as plural). 

The other Somali river, called Shebeli In Euro- 
pean maps, is known by the neighbouring natives 
as Webi-ga “the river”. The name Shebeli was 
given to this river probably because the Ogadcn 
natives designated it to the first travellers coming 
from the coast of the Gulf of 'Aden as Webi 
Shabella “the river of the Shabella region” that 
is the river passing through Shabella, the most 
wealthy and best known country crossed by this 
river in its upper valley. Then the usual trans- 
lation of the name “the river of the leopards” 
must be corrected to “the river of the leopards’ 
country” (Sh.abella means literally “where there 
are leopards”). 

The most common kind of vegetation is the 
jungle of thorny acacias, less dense in white lands 
than in red lands; high trees, especially sycamores, 
aie found on the rivers and form sometimes little 
forests in a stretch of about one mile on both 
side- of the rivers. Soighiim dura (Somali; misi/igo) 
and Indian corn {gallay) are cultivated in black 
lands ; dura, millet (soainba) in red and white lands ; 
sesame and in a few districts sweet (Ameiican) 
potatoes (Somali ; batata') and manioc (Somali ; 
niahbg)-, cotton and sugar-cane in European settle- 
ments (the most impoitant of those are the S.A.I.S. 
settlements founded by H. R. H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, I.uigi of Savoy and the Djinala settle- 
ments established by Count De Vecchi). The general 
physical formation of Somaliland described above 
has been in past times very useful to defend the 
natives against foreign invaders, because one must 
pas.s, before reaching the only zone economically 
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valuable, that is the black lands, through the sandy | have sent forth to the following tribes: the 'Isa 

desert of the coast and then the jungle of the 1 in French Somaliland, the Bimal in Italian Somalb 

red lands, wheie the characteristic Bedouin skir- land, the Faki Muhammad in the middle valley 
mishing by ambush and ruse is strongly helped ! of the Shabella near the boundaries between Italian 

by the same natural feature of the ground. 1 Somaliland and Ogaden. Besides those tribes, 

Z') Political divisions. Somaliland is now httles groups of Dir families living with more 
divided into: numerous tribes of other origin are found in Ogaden, 

I. French Somaliland, officially known as Cote in Italian Northern Somaliland, in Oltre-Giuba. 

Fran^aise des Somalis ( 5 j 790 square miles; 65,000 The Isak inhabit the westein portion of British 
inhabitants), is administered by a civil go\ernor. ; Somaliland and the market-places on that coast: 
Its boundaries are determined: with Italian Eritrea 1 Zeiia (Arabic: Zaila'; Somali: Awdal ; Calla: 
under the Franco-Italian protocols of January 24, ! Afdali), Berbera and Bulahar. Their principal tribes 
1900 and July 10, 1901; with British Somaliland | are the Habar Auwal. Ilabar Vunis, Ilabar Djado, 
by the Anglo-Fiench agreement of February 2 and I Ilabar Garhadjis. Isak groups live also in Oltre- 
9, 1888; with Abyssinia by the Franco-Abyssinian j Giuba, especially retired clerks of the British colonial 
convention of March 20, 1897. lu spite of its j Administration with their families; another larger 
name only the southern portion of the Colony is i Isak group is in d\den, w’here they are for the 
inhabited by Somali, the northern regions being ' most part workmen or boatmen in the port, 
inhabited by Danakil. The capital is Djabuti The Darod, tiaditionally enemies of the Dak, 
(8,500 inhabitants), a port of considerable traffic, are the most numerous Somali group. They inhabit 
especially on account of the French railway Dja- the eastern portion of British Somaliland ; northern 
biiti-Addis-Ababa. Italian Somaliland; “Oltre-Giuba’*; the Somali 

II. British Somaliland Protectorate (6S, 000 squaie districts in Kenya Colony, and almost the whole 
miles; 300,000 inhabitants) administered by a civil ! Somali zone of the Ethiopic plateau. The principal 
Governor. Its boundaries are determined: with 1 DSrod groups are: i) the Kablallah, who are divided 
PTench Somaliland by the aforesaid agreement; with into Komba and Kumada. The Komba comprise the 
Abyssinia by the British-Abyssinian protocols of Geri Komba tribe, living in the neighbourhood 
May 14 and June 4, 1897; with Italian Somali- of Harar, and the ancient federation of the 
land by the Anglo-Italian arrangement of May 5 > ! Harti tribes that is: the Madjerten, who inhabit 
1894. Ihe capital is Berbera (30,000 inhabitants), j the whole Northern Italian Somaliland; the Mar- 

III. Italian Somaliland (140,000 square miles; j sangali, and the Dulbahanta, who occupy the 
650,000 inhabitants). Ihe Colony, administered by ■ eastern portion of British Somaliland, and the 
a civil Governor, is divided into: Noithern Italian j Dishi^ha, who live with the Madjerten. The Kumada 
Somaliland, viz. the protectorates of the tw'o Somali j comprise, besides the little groups Galimes, Waiten, 
sultanates of the !Madjerten and Hobya, and I BaPad and Djidwak, the great tribe of Ogaden, 
southern Somaliland, formeily known as Banadir. j and then occupy the most part of Abyssinian 
fhe boundaries with British Somaliland are de- Somaliland and the central regions of Oltre-Giuba. 
termined by the aforesaid agicement; with Abys- 2) Another Darod group is the Sadda, whose prin- 
sinian by the Italo-Ethiopian treaty of May 16, ' cipal tribe is the Marrehan inhabiting a portion 
190S; with Italian Oltre-Giuba by the river Djub. | of Noithern Italian Somaliland and the northern 
The ^capital is Makdishu (21,000 inhabitants). j regions of Oltre-Giuba. Daiod families (Madjeiten) 

I\ . Italian Oltre-Giuba, “Beyond the Djub" | have occupied the little islands of Baka and Abba 
(25^000 square miles; 90,000 inhabitants). This is j Gubba in Italian Dankalia (Eritrea), 
the territory granted by Great Biitain to Italy ! The Ilawiya inhabit the whole valley of the 
treaty of July 15, 1924. Ihe capital is j Shabella, in Italian and Abyssinian Somaliland. 
Kismayu (12,000 inhabitants). But this tciritory ! According to the local tradition, the Hawlya were 
has now been annexed wholly to the Colony of ! preceded in their piesent territory by the Adjuran, 
Italian Somaliland and has been administered by j a tribe of kindred oiigin, who probably w'ere 
the same governor since June 30, 1926. j the 6rst group to migrate tow'ards the river. The 

^ Somaliland, that is Ogaden. It j Adjuran are now dispeised and divided into 
is divided in two fiefi: the former comprises the j four principal groups; the first living with their 
upper valley of the Shabella and depends on the | freedmen at the boundaries between Italian and 
feudatory of Harar (who is actually Kas Tafari, \ Abyssinian Somaliland; the second in the low 
the Heii Appaient of the Abyssinian throne); the valley of the Shabella, South of Afgoy; the thiid 
latter comprises the basin of the Djub and depends I near the Djub in the territory of Bardera; the 
on the feudatory of Konso territory, who actually fourth in Kenya Colony, Noithern Frontier district, 
is I itawiari Habta Giyorgis. q'he region inhabited by the fiist group is called 

\ I. Kenya Colony; The districts of Tanaland j Shabella (see above); as the Adjuran are there 
and Noithern frontier and that portion of the 1 proportionately few in number the most part of 
late Jubaland that has not been granted to Italy | the tribe being former slaves or freedmen, the 
have a Somali nomadic population of shepherds, j Ogaden often call this group the Addon, viz. 

c) Ethnography. 'I he Somali may be divided | the slaves, who have been incorrectly con- 
in three groups^: Northern Somali, who are called j sidered by some ethnologists as a Bantu tribe 
others Fdji; Ilawiya; Sab. or a Bantu-speaking people. The other prin- 

T, , Somali, the greatest gxoup, are cipal Haw'Tya groups aie: the Guggundabe, who 

divided in: Isak, Dir, Darod. The Dir, who ac- compute the tiibes Djidia, Djadjele, Badi, SVdda, 
cording to some tradition should be the first ; Galdja'el, who inhabit South of Shabella legion as 
Northern Somali group immigrated in the region ■ far as Mahadday in Italian Southern Somaliland; 
actually called Somaliland, are now dLspersed in I the Gurgatc, who comprise the tribes Habar Gidir, 
the whole Somali territory, probably as they were Ahgal (a veiy numerous group of tribes, as the 
dnven out by subsequent invaders. The Dir 1 Wa'esla, the Da^ud, the 'Eli, the Mantan, the 
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Yusuf, the Agon-yar, the Warsangali Abgal), the Semitic languages of Abyssinia. K is therefore 
Mobilen, the WaMan, the Hillibi; they occupy in Somali a velar explosive pronounced as 
the zone from the southern boundaries of Guggundabe in Arabic; d is praecacuminalis and is 
as far as the Ocean and the Sab territory. dialectically liable to be changed into r. It is 

The Sab who inhabit the territory between also to be remarked that there is in Somali a 

Hawiyya territory and the Djub are divided very wide tendency to palatalisation fiom the in- 
into Rahanwen and another group which took fluence not only of the vowels e i but also of the 
the name of Digil, who was probably the com- liquid I as in the case of the feminine article -ta 

mon ancestor of both. The Digil comprise the and the suffix of the rcHexive form vhich are 

following principal tribes: Djiddu, Tunni, 'Irrola, palatalised in -^a when preceded by / final 
Dabarra. The Rahanwen comprise two groups of the nouns or verbs {Isha^ Idi being successively 
of tribes : the Siyyed (“the eight”) and the changed in sh by assimilation). While other 

Sagal (“the nine”); the principal tribes are the Somali dialects have kept the laryngals h the 

Elay, the Lisan, the Haryen, the Hadamo, the ! Sab dialect has changed /i in h and “ in h As to 

Lubay, the Galadi, the Gelidla. While the other morphology there are found in Somali both 
Somali tribes are formed on the principle of a ! kinds of conjugations used in Ku^itic, viz. by 
common origin from the same ancestor, whose | praefixes and suffixes or by suffixes only, while on 
name is generally the name of the tribe, the \ the contrary Galla has kept only the second kind. 

Rahanwen tribes are formed, besides a very small ; But on the other side it appears by comparing 

group of descendants of Rahanwen, by families or , Somali and Afar-Saho that in the latter language the 
sections of different origin federated under a common conjugation by prefixes and suffixes is more frequent 
name. Besides those great gioups and some tribes than the other (perhaps on account of the strong m- 
of uncertain origin, viz.: Garra, living separatedly fluence of the neiglibouiing Semitic languages), \\hile 
in Southern Somaliland, in Kenya Colony (Northern Somali has kept typically the aforesaid conjugation 
Frontier district) and in Abyssinian Somaliland , by prefixes and suffixes only in five verbs (which, 
(it is to be noted that the two last groups at quite ' however, express the most common ideas) that is: 
a recent date spoke both Somali and Galla), we | to be, to be there, to know', to come, 
must mention: the freedmen, the outcast groups 1 to say. It is noteworthy that already in Hawlya 
and the population of the towns on the coast, j and Sab dialects two of those verbs are found 
The slaves, for the most part of Bantu origin but j used in both kinds of conjugation. Somali syntax 
now entirely somalized, delivered or escaped from | (as there is not a declension of the nouns and 
their masters, have formed in some regions tribes | especially on account of the use of the prepositions 
like the Shidla in the middle valley of ^abella; ^ which are not placed before or after the noun, 
the Elay freedmen on the plateau of Baidowa, ! but are all put before the verb at the end of the 
independent from their late masters living in the | phrase) gives to the language peculiar characters 
black lands of Bur Hakkaba; and the so-called and causes it to be in some degree difficult to 
Wagosha in the low valley of the Djub. The out- foreigners. For instance our phrase: “the camel 
cast groups, that is the groups considered as im- and the horse were bound with this rope” is 
pure on account of their trades, live with the high | tran^-lated ; hareg^afi rattlga iyyo farasha a to 
caste tribes to whom they are subjected. In Northern \ gu ka la hcray^ that is literally; “this rope the 
Somaliland the low castes have the general name camel and the horse they were with-from-by bound ’ 
of Sab, which, as we have seen above, is on the i (the group from-by expressing the idea that the 
contrary in Southern Somaliland the name of a two animals weie not bound together, but every 
group of tribes. They comprise: the Vibir, magi- one with a bit of the rope in question). The ge- 
cians; the Midgan, hunters; the Tumal, smiths, nitive case, which is tianslated in Saho-^\far by 
Among the flawiya the low castes have the general placing the word meaning the possessed thing 
name of Bon, which is really the name of a Bantu before the word meaning the possessor and in Galla, 
population in Kenya Colony; and comprise: the on the contrary, by placing the word meaning 
Eila, hunters; the Madarrala and the Gaggab, tan- the possessor before that meaning the possessed 
nars ; the Dardow, weavers; the Vahar, magicians; | thing, is translated in Somali by the same way as 
the Tumal' and Kalmashuba, smiths. By the Sab j in Galla or more frequently by placing before 
the low castes are: the Ribi, hunters ; the Warabay, j firstly the name of the thing followed by the 
smiths. I master’s name with the possessive adjective; for 

The towns on the coast are inhabited by groups i instance: “'L mar s house’ may be translated liter- 
of the Somali tribes of the inland and by families ; ally: “the house _"Cmar” or “'Umar his house”, 
now somalized but of the most varied oiigin, for j The Somali dialects are distinguished, 
the most part Arab immigrants to Somaliland or I accoiding to the ethnic divisions, in the groups 
Bantu; some families would claim Persian origin j Isak, Darod, Ilawiya, Sab. Isak dialects ha%e 
and there are traditions on the origin from Mada- | kept the originary d praecacuminali> ; they form 
gascar of other few families, ! the durative verbs vith the suffix -ay, they dis- 

d') Language. Somali is a language belonging, ! tinguish in the pronouns two first plural persons, 
to the Kushitic family, to the group called by 1 “we’ inclusive (that is. who speaks and wlio 
Reinisch “low Ku^ffiilic” and thus akin to Saho- liear-i) and “we’ exclusive (that is; who speaks 
'"Afar, Bedawiye and Galla languages. Somali, which and another person). Darod dialects change 
during its history has been less influenced than d praecacuminalis when placed between two vowels 
Galla by non-Ku^itic languages, has not received , in y (Ogaden dialect) or r (Madjerteu dialect); 
in its phonetic system the typical consonantic their durative veibs are formed with the suffix 
sounds followed by glottal occlusion, the true con- ~/iay; they have also kept the aforesaid two “we”, 
sonantic diphthongs which are common to Galla, to Ilawiya dialects change d intervocalic in r; 
some Sidama dialects and have been admitted — they form their durative verbs with the infinitive 
although in a different measure — in the modern mood followed by the verb kay; they have not 
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the double “we”. Sab dialects have changed, 
as we have said above, h into h and ' in they have 
kept the modus relativus in which has been 

changed in the jussivus in -o in othei Somali 
dialects; the negative imperative is formed by the 
prefix -in- followed by the verb with the suffix 
‘Oy (in the other dialects it is used in this case 
the prefix ha- followed by the verb with the 
suffix -in). 

As to vocabulary, Somali has been very 
little influenced by Arabic, and even Arabic loan- 
words, when received, have been wholly assimilated 
according to Somali phonetical rules; neither had 
Galla, if we consider the common orig'n, a great 
influence on Somali, except perhaps Sab dialects; 
we may, however, find in the Somali lexicon some 
evidence that the Somali and the Sidama were 
neighbours before the great Galla invasion. 

e) History. Although the native legends 
may have islamicized Somali history by tracing 
their origin from 'Akil b. Abi Tahb, cousin 
of the Piophet, and whatever may be thought 
— on the other side — about the question whether 
Hamitic populations may have come in Africa 
from Asia, there is however no doubt that the 
Somali occupied their present tenitory by various 
and subsequent invasions of groups following and 
pushing on one each other, but all starting from 
the African coast of the Gulf of "^Aden. Thence 
came the Dir, expelled by other Somali invaders, 
and a portion of them through Ogaden and the 
region between Djub and Shabella reached the 
low valley of the latter river giving origin to the 
Bimal tribe. From the Gulf of ^Aden came the Sab, 
who went first to the valley of the Djub and going 
down from the plateau along the valley of the Web 
advanced abruptly to East from the neighbourhood of 
Marilla and invaded their present countries, fighting 
against the Warday that is a Galla tribe. From 
the aforesaid Northern coast departed Isak and 
Darod to conquer their seats by driving away the 
Dir and the Galla, Fiom northein regions came 
the Hawiya, who at fir^it stopped North of Maieg; 
while their brothers Adjuran subdued the Shabclla's 
valley against Galla and Djiddu ; but then the 
same Hawiya advanced to the river and scattered 
the Adjuran. Therefoie ve may distinguish in the 
histoiy of the occupation of the Somali tenitoiy 
two periods: the wars against the Galla, and then 
the wars among the Somali groups themselves 
fighting one other to conquer the best lands. 
But a most interesting written tradition (of which 
I have been able to get a MS. in Arabic) tells 
of the war that was fought before those told 
in Somali legends; that is the war between the 
Galla invaders and the Zandj (viz: the Bantu 
populations) inhabiting the basin of the IJjub. The 
senes of the occupiers of Somaliland may be, of 
course, thus traced: Negroes (Bantu) then Kushites 
Galla; then Ku^ites Somali. 

While these tribes successively occupied the 
interior, the zone along the seashore has been 
many cental ies in close commercial relations 
with Arabia; this trade, which had already be- 
gun with the commercial colonies of the South 
Arabic kingdom (see himyar) became even more 
intensive in the Muslim period. Results of this 
Arabic colonisation were the two little states of 
Zaila'^ and Makdishu, formed and ruled generally 
by local dynasties of somalized Arabs or Somali 
strongly influenced by Arabic culture. The kingdom 


of Zaila*^ which was prospering from the xi\fi^ 
century A. D. could live and thrive on account of 
the trade of the inland, where it was supported 
by the many Muslim states of the Southern Abys- 
sinia, till its strength was exhausted during the 
great war fought against Abyssinia under the com- 
mand of Gran (q.v. ; cf. also .abyssinia: harar; 
z.MLA'). Makdishu, however, had only a shoit 
period of prosperity in the xiv^ century .a. i'.; 
then almost rapidly began its decline, as its popu- 
lation was not able to overcome the resi.«tance 
of the Somali Bedouins inhabiting the interior. 
Through various vicissitudes Makdi^u continued 
to be independent under the dynasty of the Mu- 
^affar till the xvi^h century; in the xvii^h century it 
was occupied by the Imam of ^Oman, w’ho aftei 
few years left the whole coast called Banadir with 
Makdishu to its inhabitants, insisting only that they 
recognize him as their sovereign. When the stale 
of Maskat was divided into the Sultanate of 'Oman 
and the Sultanate of Zanzibar (that is at the begin- 
nings of the xixffi century), Makdishu was allotted 
to Zanzibar, and then the Sultans tried to get a 
more real dominion there by establishing a w'all 
with garrisons of soldiers in Makdi^u, Marka, 
Brawa; but after a short period of rule (sixty yeais 
about) Zanzibar sold those towns to Italy. 

Nevertheless in the interior the Somali tiibes 
had during many centuries enjoyed a full inde- 
pendence. Somali traditions have not kept any 
remembrance of the great Galla invasion in Ab)^- 
sinia, which divided in the with century the Somali 
from the Sidama and separated them from those 
little centres of culture. There is however to 
be considered the hypothesis that vestiges of a 
culture superior to the present Somali culture 
which are found in some inland regions and aic 
referred by the natives to the Adjnran or the 
Madinle, may have been rather the work of Somali 
already in close touch with the Arabs of the 
Southern coa^l rather than of natives influenced 
by the culture of the Sidama states of the Noith. 

The interior of Somaliland remained thus in- 
dependent till the end of the xix^ century, when 
France (in 18S4), Britain (in 1S84), and Italy 
(in 1889) occupied their present Colonies. 

/) Islam. The Somali are all Muslims and 
follow the i?tad]ijiab of Shafi'^i. Neither the Imam of 
Maskat nor the Sultans of Zanzibar during their 
short rule on the Somali coast had in any way 
propagated their Ibadite view-s among Somali 
peoples; therefore since the Sultan’s u'ali retired 
from Somaliland there has not been any vestige 
of Iba'li^ni. Among the Arabs recently migrated 
to Somaliland as soldiers iyashart) or workmen in 
European settlements there may be found a few 
Zaiditcs, who, however, generally do not publicly 
profess their faith. 

The diversity of formation and historical vicis- 
situdes between the populations of the seashore 
and those of the inteiior has caused also a diffeient 
influence of Islam on them. The towns on the 
coast many centuries in touch with the Arabian 
centres of Muslim culture and organised as com- 
munities of tradesmen, bound together by ties 
of citizenship and not by tiibal relations, have 
been naturally more ea.sily islamised than the tribes 
of the interior independent, hostile and distrustful 
of the populations of the seashore, and firmly 
united in their large territory with the bond ot 
the common origin; Islamic propaganda has been 
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obliged to struggle there against the ancient pa- 
ganism and the customary law of the tribes. In 
this state of affairs tlie principal support of the 
diffusion of Islam in the inland has been the 
organisation of religious brotheihoods. We must 
then give some information about those three 
elements of the Somali religious culture: the 
remains of ancient paganism in the in- 
land, the Islamic culture on the coast, the 
religious brotherhoods. 

As a remainder of paganism may be regarded 
the ceremony of the rii;-, perhaps an ancient sacred 
dance. Natives crowd in a circle and the chorus 
begins to sing on a special rhythm. One or many 
among the singeis fall fainting away to the ground. 
The others “beat the sar" by singing and 
stiiking the hands or clattering with the feet or 
striking drums and kettle drums. Then the person 
who has fainted rises little by little from the ground, 
takes in his hands a dagger, and dances in the circle 
with the dagger drawn out, till he falls again in a 
faint; but immediately rises fully recoveied. The 
sar is danced also with a burning brand instead 
of the dagger ; among the Sab the dancer goes out 
of the circle, runs in the jungle near and then 
comes back showing with loud cries his dagger 
sprinkled with blood, which is said to be the bfood 
of the genius he has killed. See also the article z.Ir. ! 

Another heathen ceremony is the Somali feast 1 
of the New Year’s day. The Somali have a solar 
year of 365 days; 7 years form a cycle: every 
year has the name of a day of the week; every 
cycle has the name of the most important event | 
happened during it: thus the Hawfya quote 
tsninta orrah madd the year Monday of the 
Black Sun (certainly thus named on account of! 
an eclipse); the Sab mention sabdi faramjji the 
year Saturday of the European, alluding 
to the travels of Captain Bottego in their territory. 
Then the first day of the New Year is celebiated 
with the dahshiii a familiar and very popular festival. 
Every family kindles a bonfire near their hut and 
the paterfamilias crosses the fire by jumping from 
one side to another, or hulls his spear through 
it. Then follow public dances and processions of 
singing young men and sacrifices. 

We must mention here the popular belief in 
continuation of the material life after death and 
the necessity of providing food and clothes for 
the dead by making sacrifices of cattle near the 
tomb and distributing meat and calicoes to the 
poor who are said “to cause the food to reach” 
the dead. Thence arises the custom of fixing in 
testaments a large share of the inheritance to cele- 
brate those ceremonies (“what one is buried with”); 
and the affectionate care of the sons and relatives 
“to sweep the tomb” that is to make those sacrifices 
from time to time. Other traces of heathen ideas are 
found in the magical powers of the tribe’s hereditary 
chief, whose eye is to him what the sun w.as to 
the ancient Ileaven-Ood of the heathen Kiishites. 
The “hot eye'’ of the chief gives or takes away 
cattle’s fecundity, causes dearth, cuies or caU'.es 
sickness. Ancient heathen magicians have been 
replaced by Muslim scholars, although they have 
kept their name ivadad and may be al>o applied 
to magical practices. Propitiatory blessing is given 
in paganism by spitting. The head, the belly 
and the paws of slaughtered animals are regarded 
m Somali Islam as impure meat accoiding to 
heathen Kushitic beliefs. 


1 The Somali names of the Heaven-God {Ebba 
, and Wdh) are now applied to Allah; even the 
' heathen genius' name {gul\ Galla: kolld\ Amharic : 
! kolle) is used in modern dialects to mean “fortune’’. 

' An even more strong resistance has been 
I opposed to Islam by Somali customary law, 

' which is based on a social stage very similar to 
pre-idamic Arabian life and is theiefore often in 
I evident contrast to the Muslim law. ^Ve may quote 
I here the characteristic precepts about the levirate 
and the piice to be paid by the widow to the 
, late husband’s relatives if she desires to many 
' again with a man other than the brothers of the 
■ dead (it is, however, to be remarked that, by the 
Somali, the sons of the second husband, brother 
of the dead, are not considered as sons of the 
6rst and continuation of his progeny as is the 
case with the Semites; but on the contiary the 
, first husband’s offspring is regarded as sons of the 
' second); the mairiage by rape; the blood-money 
conceived in the Somali mind as a price of re- 
, demption of the killer from a right that the ciirae 
. causes the killed man’s relatives to have on the 
killer’s person ex delicto; the w'omen excluded 
from hereditary rights; the outcast groups into 
which one cannot marry or come in any way in 
contact with, as they are said to be in a perpetual 
condition of ritual impurity {jiidjasa') (note the 
skilful islamisation of the ancient custom); exogamy, 
which may be still found in Northern tribes and 
the remarkable traces of marriages concluded 
between two tribes rather than single persons. 

On the coast, however, in the centres of 
Muslim culture, particularly after the recent in- 
crease of trade in the second half of the xixth 
century, Muslim scholars’ works formed a little 
local literature written in Arabic specially on 
mystic subjects. The principal printed works are: 
al-MaiJtnTi'a ab^Mubaraka by Shaikh '^Abdullah 
b. Yusuf, a native of the Shekhal group, who 
has Inad his work printed in Cairo; and the 
Madjmu^at ab'A'asa'id by Shaikh Kasim b. Muhyi 
’l-Din, a native of Liava (Baiawa). The latter 
work is only a collection of poems of many 
Somali authors; ^ 7 /-^/ad/mI('{^ al-Mubunika howcvQr 
is formed by five treati.“.es by ^aikh '^Abdullah 
about the basiJZK'wii/; but its real interest is placed 
in the third and fourth treatise entitled the former 
ij/SikkJn al-dkabika ^ala d-Kilab al-nbibiha^ “the 
knife that slaughters the barking dogs’’, and the 
latter AI?//* al-Mu'mhihi 'ala d'l\rarada al-Mul- 
hidi/i, “Victory of the believers on the rebellion of 
! the heretics”, which contain violent polemics against 
the Tarika Salihiya. Another distinguished Somali 
scholar was Shaikh Awes [L'ways] Muhammad 
al-Barawi, who besides two poems published in 
the aforesaid Madjmu'at al-Ka-sa'id composed five 
poems in Somali language which he was the only 
one to write in the Arabic alphabet; one of those 
poems is diiected again.^'t the Mad Mulla’s ful- 
low’eis. We must aGo mention Shaikh ^\l)d al- 
Rahman al-Zaila'f, who wrote many mystic poems 
in Arabic (the moNt diiTii'O is the aEVkul 

zaa 'I’SaiTi'ir fi '' l-Taioassitl bi-Shatkh ^Abd al- 
Kddir^ “Lamp of the minds and the secrets in 
mystic progress thiough Shaykh '^Abd al-Kadir 
[al-Gilani]”). Another Somali scholar is Shaikh 
L\bd al-Rahman b. LAbdallah a native of the 
Shanshia group in Makdishu and commonly known 
as Shaikh Sufi; he is the author of the Shadiarat 
“the tree of the certitude” or al-dkubdha 
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al-yakina ft Mii^djizat khair al-Bariya^ “the certain ' 
portion of the miracles of the Best among the [ 
creatures”, published in al-MadjmH~a al-Mubaraka 
and very popular in Somali schools of mysticism. 

A MS. found in Brawa contains a ti-anslation | 
of the HamzTya by al-Busirl in Suahili verses. 1 
It is very probable that further researches may , 
cause other more ancient MS. or Arabo-Somali 
documents to be found. 

Four Muslim brotherhoods are found in Somali- 
land : the Kadirlya (see 'abd al-kadir al-djilI ■ 
or GILANI) ; the Ahmadiya, that is the followers ; 
of the mystic rule of Ahmad b. Idris, died in the | 
first half of the xix^h century at Sabya in 'A-sIr; ; 
the Saiihlya, which is a more recent branch of ! 
the Ahmadiya (its founder and leader was Mu- i 
hammad Salih, who had his seat in Makka and j 
had been a disciple of the Sudanese mystic Ibra- | 
him al-Rashidi, disciple of Ahmad b. Idris) ; the ^ 
Rifa'iya following the precepts of Sayid Ahmad \ 
al-Rifa^L The Kadiriya, which has among its ad- \ 
herents almost all the scholars mentioned above ; 
as authors of mystic works, is the most learned | 
and modernized Somali brotherhood; it has only i 
few settlements and has no economic organisation, i 
but it is more devoted to teaching than to ^ 
agriculture. The Kadiriya in Somaliland hive 
been for many years separated from the Salihiya 
by a schism; firstly the polemics had been directed 
by the Kadiriya against the Mad Mulla, who had | 
begun his campaigns by proclaming himself to 
be a true follower of Muhammad Salih (see the art. 
ML'H.VMMAD B. ^\BDALLAH hassan); and Caused 
Shaikh Awes b. Muhammad al-BarawI to be killed 
by the Mulla’s followers in 1327 (1909). The pole- 
mics began again, although in a less rough way, 
after the publication of Shail^ '^Abdullah’s book | 
{al-MadJmT^a al’^fubaraka) and of a poem by 
Shaikh Kasim Muhyi T-Dln al-Bara\\i, where the 
Salihiya were offended by the lefrain lakum 
dinuhini voa-ll dtm\ The Salihiya, on the con- 
ti ary, have been particularly occupied with obtaining 
political influence over the tribes and forming, 
specially on the banks of the rivers, an organi- 
sation of agricultural communities. The Mulla’s 
movement, the rebellion of Saiyid Muhammad 
Yusuf against Abyssinia in Web’s valley in 1917 
were led by Salihiya leaders. On the other side 
the “black lands” along the Shabella's valley, the 
best for agriculture but formeily undervalued by 
Somali Bedouins only applied to cattle rearing, 
were in many territoiies the goal of the Salihiya's 
aim and they were skilful enough to take ad- 
vantage of contests between the tribes or other 
political circumstances and thus they have tried 
to get granted to them by the tribes the best 
zones for agiiculture. The Ahmadiya are less 
numerous and have been directed like the Salihiya 
to acquire lands, although they generally take 
more interest in teaching than the SMihiya. While 
the Kadiriya and the Ahmadiya have not a true 
hierarchical organisation, the Salihiya are in Italian 
Somaliland led by the chief of the “Zawiya Misra” 
(in the middle of Shabella’s valley), who is the 
vicar of Muhammad Salili in the whole region. 

Native justice is administered in Italian Somaliland 
by a Muslim Kadi, except in the case of certain 
Climes and cases of political interest. The sentences 
of the Kadi begin with this formula : bisnii 'llahi 
d-rahman al-raJuDi innanl akkutnu bi^ ^kdrfat 
al-Islam bi-istikhlaf al-malik al-mti^azzam inalik 


al-Ttdliya etc. “In the name of God the merciful 
the compassionate. I judge according to the Law 
of Islam by appointment of the great King, King 
of Italy etc.”. 
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SONGHOY. The name Songhoy (Songoi) or 
Songhay was probably applied at first to the pait 
of the valley of the Niger between Bourem and 
Say, to the people inhabiting this area, and to 
the kingdom which they formed. At a later date, 
this state having extended its boundaries upwards 
to Lake Debo and downwards to the northern 
boundary of the present French colony of Dahomey, 
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the same name was retained to describe the king- 
dom thus enlarged and all its inhabitants, as 
well as the language spoken by the majority of 
them, the language of Dyenne, of Timbuktu, of 
Gao, of Dendi and of the land of the Zerma 
or r^erma. 

The state of Songhoy is said to have been 
founded in the vii^b century A. D. by an individual 
of Berber oiigin, whose dynasty ruled at first at 
Gungiya or Kukiya in the island of Bentia, 100 
miles below Gao until about the year 1000, then 
at Gao itself or Gaogao. The princes of the 
dynasty bore the title tjja or 212 until 1335, and 
then that of sonni^ sim, san or It is said 

that the founder of the dynasty, called Alyaman, 
was a Christian. The first of his successors to 
adopt Islam was the dja Kosoy or Kosay, who 
reigned in the xi^b century, about the time when 
the capital was transferred to Gao. 

In 1325 Songhoy was annexed to the Mandingo 
or Mali empire, the ruler of which at that lime 
was the celebrated Gongon Musa or Kankan Musa. 
The latter, returning in this year from his pil- 
grimage to T^Iecca, went to Gao and there received 
the homage of his new vassal, the dja Asiboy or 
Asibay, whose two sons he brought back to his 
court as hostages. One of the latter, b-Mi-Kolon, 
later escaped from the Mali capital and returning 
to Gao had himself proclaimed king there with 
the title of sonni (1335). 

In 1464 (or 1465) there came to the throne 
another sonni ^All, called ^A/i-Bcr (^Ali the Great), 
who delivered Songhoy from Mandingo suzerainty 
and considerably extended its boundaries below 
and especially above Gao, capturing Timbuktu in 
1468 and Dyenne in 1473. regard him 

as the original founder of the enlarged Songhoy 
which through him rose from a little vassal king- 
dom to a powerful empire. But he did not leave 
a good reputation behind him in the country; 
the chroniclers of Timbuktu accuse him of having 
been cruel, impious and a libertine, and of having 
persecuted men of learning and religion, although, 
nominally at least, a Muslim himself. He died in 
1492, being accidently drowned in a torrent. With 
his son and successor Bakari or Bari, who only 
reigned a few months, the line of al-Vaman died 
out in 1493, after having been on the throne for 
about nine centuries. 

^AlT Ber’s best general, a Sarakolle of the Silla 
faction named Muhammada Ture, seized the throne 
1493 founded a new dynasty, that of the 

(ukiya. It w’as in his reign, a particularly brilliant 
one, that Songhoy attained its apogee. Superficially 
a convert to Islam but tolerant to those who 
were still pagans, the as/<:iva Muhammadu made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1496/1497; in the 
course of his journey he made the acquaintance of 
people of eminence like al-Suyutl, whose advice 
he sought and in the holy city, on the proposal 
of the “^Abbasid Caliph of Kgypt al-Muta\\ akkil 
received at the hands of the Grand ^aiif Mulay 
al-'^Abbas investiture as hhal'ifa for the lands of 
Takiur (i. e. of the Sudan). The Grand Sharif 
even sent to Gao one of his nephews named 
Ahmed al-Sakli. The celebrated reformerof Tlemcen, 
al-Meghill, was in constant conespondence with 
the askiya Muhammadu, whom he even went to 
visit at Gao in 1502. This prince by a series of 
successful expeditions extended his conquests to 
the lo wer Senegal, in the west to Air, and to the 


frontiers of Bornu in the east, and to Segu in 
the south; Songhoy assumed the place previously 
occupied in the western Sudan by the Mali empire. 
At the same time he organised his country in a 
remarkable way, creating a permanent army, a 
flotilla of supply-ships on the Niger, a system of 
taxation and payments in kind to fill the public 
treasury, and instituting military, political and 
administrative offices with well defined spheres of 
activity, provincial governments, magistrates and 
and a police. With all his power and by every 
means, he protected scholars and learned men, 
heaping favours and honours upon them and en- 
couraged the opening of schools in Timbuktu, 
which became a real intellectual centre and a 
noted home of Muslim culture. 

L'nfoitunately this able soveieign's successors 
were mediocie and sometimes detestable. Becoming 
blind, he was dethroned in 15 28 or 1529 by his 
own son Musa, later interned by his nephew 
Bengan-Korey in 1S31 on an island in the Niger, 
and died miserably in 1538. Eight rulers occupied 
the throne of Gao from 1528 or 1529 to 1591. They 
were for the most part cruel, selfish and debauched, 
occupied in murdering one another or in satisfying 
their cupidity and passions; they soon allowed the 
great work accomplished by the founder of their 
dynasty to fall to pieces. Only one, the askiya 
Da'ud (1549 — 1583) one of the sons of Muhammadu, 
tiled to stop the decline begun by his brothers and 
cousins. It only became more rapid after him. 

On this, the Sultan of Morocco, Ahmad al- 
Mansiir al-Dhahabi. desirous of gaining possession 
of the salt-mines of Teghazza, then the property 
of Songhoy, and of gaining the gold of the Sudan 
for his treasury, sent against Gao in 1590 an 
expedition of 3,000 men, mostly Spanish renegades, 
under the Pasha Djuder. This expedition lost on 
the way from hunger, thirst and exhaustion two 
thirds of its effectives; but with the thousand 
soldiers that remained, who had the advantage of 
fire-arms, Djiider defeated without difficulty on 
March 12, 1591 at Tondibi, a little north of Gao 
some 40,000 infantry and foot-soldiers, armed 
only with javelins, arrows, sword and lances, who 
formed the army of the last askiya, Ishak. Djuder 
then entered Gao without striking a blow, made 
his headquarters at Timbuktu where he installed 
an askiya, chosen by himself who was a mere 
puppet in his hands. The region below Gao, 
which the Moroccan troops could not subdue, 
remained independent and formed a little king- 
dom called Dendi, governed by askiya'y, of the 
line of Muhammadu. But the state of Songhoy 
had ceased to exist. If we reckon its definite 
foundation to date from the sonni 'Ali-Ber, it had 
lasted 127 ycais (1465 — t 59 t)- 

fM.tURICF. Del.4FOSSe) 

SOSO — or SusU according to the Malinke 
pronunciation — is the name of a place in 
the French Sudan, 125 miles N. N. E. of 
Bamako, once the capital of a kingdom inhabited 
and ruled by Sarakolle. The kingdom of Soso 
was originally a dependency of the famous Ghana 
empne. It became independent, when, towards the 
end of the xith century, this empire broke up 
aftei its capital had been taken by the .Mmoravids 
(1076). The dynasty, then ruling at Soso, belonged 
to a Sarakolle Muslim family, that of the Diariso. 
It was overthrown about ti8o by a soldier, also 
a Sarakolle but a pagan, a member of the caste 
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of smiths called Djara Kante. His successor, called 
Sumanguru (Sumahoro) Kante, considerably in- 
creased the hitherto slight prestige of the kingdom 
of Soso, by adding to it several provinces, north 
and south of its old frontiers, notably Waghadu 
and Baghana, which contained Kumbi, the capital 
of the old ^ana empire and Manding or Mali, 
lying on either side of the Upper Niger above 
Bamako. It was in 1203, according to Ibn lOialdun, 
that the Soso army took the capital of Ghana. 
An erroneous interpretation of the text of Ibn 
Khaldun, has sometimes attiibuted this conquest 
to the people of Susit or Soso, who have always 
lived in Futa-Djallon [q.v.] or on its western slopes, 
at least 350 miles S. W. of Soso and who have 
nothing in common with this town except a quite 
fortuitous similarity of name. The king of Soso, 
who was a pagan, persecuted the Muslims of 
Ghana; the latter to escape his exactions migrated 
about 1224 to Biru or Walata, which they made 
a centre of Muslim life. 

It was after taking Kumbi that Sumanguru 
Kante undertook and achieved the conquest of 
Manding. A tradition records that he put to death, 
almost as soon as they succeeded to the throne, 
eleven kings of Manding from 1224 to about 1230. 
But he met with fierce opposition, from the twelfth, 
called Mari-Djata by Ibn Oaldun and known 
throughout the western Sudan under the name of 
Sun-Djata or Son-Djata, who belonged lo the 
family of the Keyta. This prince succeeded in 
raising numerous follow’ers not only in Manding, 
but also in the adjoining provinces, which like 
his own country, were eager to escape the sanguinary 
tyranny of the king of Soso and he marched against 
the latter. The two armies met near the Niger at 
Kirina not far from Kulikoro, about 1235. According 
to the story, Sun-Djata disposed of his adversary 
by shooting him with an arrow pointed with the 
spur of a white cock, the (tabu) of Sumanguru. 
The latter, pierced by the arrow', vanished from 
sight or w’as turned into a rock, which is still 
pointed out, commanding the village of Kulikoro. 
In any case, Sun-Djata liberated the Manding from 
the bondage of So.so, conquered the town, and 
all the country of which it was the capital, and 
extended his conquests northw'ards, as far as the 
ancient capital of Ghana, which he captured about 
1240 and destroyed completely ; he thus substituted 
the hegemony of Manding or Mali for the ephemeral 
hegemony of the state of Soso. 

(Maurice Delafosse) 

SPAHI. [See sepoy.] 

SPARTEL, a cape forming the extreme 
N. \V. point of Morocco and of Africa, 
7 or 8 miles w’est of Tangier. Al-Idrisi does not 
mention it; al-Bakrl know's of it as a hill jutting 
out into the sea, 30 miles from Arzila and 4 from 
Tangier, which has springs of fresh water and a 
mosque used as a nbat Opposite it on the coast of 
Andalusia is the mountain of al-Agharr (= Tarf al- 
Agharr > Trafalgar). The name IsJibartM (probably 
connected with the I.atin = places over- 

grow'n with espaito) given it by al-Bakri is not 
known to the natives. 

Bibliography'. al-Bakn, Description de 

V Afrique Stpicniionale, Algiers 1911, p. II3. 

(G. S. Coein) 

SRI WIPJAYA. [See zauag.] 

SU (t.), water; fluid; a d e c o c t i o n, e. g. 
of aloes. 


SUAHILI. [See Zanzibar.] 

SUBA is an Arabic substantive from the veihal 
root sTtba, yasubii (“it poured foith”) meaning 
primarily a collection, or heap of wheat, dates, 
earth, etc. In the reign of Akbar it was adopted 
as the official description of the great provinces 
of India, to w'hich historians had previously applied 
such w'ords as shikk, khitta, etc. Akbar’s empire 
consisted at first of tw'elve and finally of fifteen 
subas, named either from their capitals, as in the 
case of Dihli, Agra, and Ilahabad, or from the old 
names of the tracts which they covered, as in the 
case of the Pandjab, Bangal, Berar, Malwa, and 
Gudjaiat. After Awrangzib’s conquest of Bidjapur 
and Gulkunda, when the empire of the Timurid^ 
reached its greatest extent, other weie added. 

By the English the word has often been wrongly 
applied to the governor of a sUba. The error seems 
to have arisen from the designation Sahib-SubL:, 
meaning “lord of a province’^ and synon}mou-> 
with STibadar [q. v.], in w'hich the first word has 
apparently been mistaken for a purely honorific title. 

Bibliography. The standard Arabic levcica ; 
Shaikh Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, AHn-i Akbarl, text and 

translation by Bloc'hmann and Jarrett, Bibliotheca 

Indica series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
H. Vule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson'^, ed. 
\Vm. Crooke, London 1903. (T. W. Haig) 

SUBADAR, the governor of a province, 
or sTiba [q. v.]. It was Akbar who first regularly 
divided the empire into provinces, styled^ sTtba, 
but in his reign the title subadar w*as not in uje, 
and the governor of a province is styled sipcih- 
salar (commander-in-chief) in the A'ln-i AkbarJ. 
His successors employed the term subadar or 
sahib-sTiba (lord of a province), but the use 01 
these titles was neither uniform nor consistent. 
The governor or viceroy of the Dakan is usually 
styled subadar, but the governors of Aw'adh and 
Bangal are moie often styled naxinvah-wazir and 
nawwab-naziin in the eighteenth century. Euro- 
peans, as Orme, himself an offender, remarks, 
often called a subadar sUba. The source of this 
error is undoubtedly the form sa/iib-SHbiij the fir:>t 
part of which was mistaken for a purely honorific 
title. The title subadar seems also to have been 
applied by Europeans to inferior officials, such as 
the governors of tow'ns or districts {sarkur). 

The title subadar has also been applied, since 
the formation of a native army in India, to the 
chief Indian officer of a company of sepoys [q*v.] 
or a troop of regular, but not irregular, cavali) , 
under the original constitution of such companies 
or troops its actual captain. This use of the title, 
and its former application to civil officials, are 
perhaps due to the habit of mind, common in 
India, which seeks to please by conferring com- 
plimentary titles on inconsiderable persons, but 
etymologically siiba may be as correctly applied 
to a company as to a province. 

Bibliography', ^aikh Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, A 
Akbarij translated by Elochmann and Jarrett in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Series of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; P. E. Roberts, A Historical 
Geograpkv of the British Dependencies., vol. vii., 
India, Oxford 1916; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, ed., by Wm. Crooke, l.ondon 
1903; V. A. Smith, The Oxford History of India, 
Oxford 1919; VI. H. Moreland, From Akbar to 
Anrangzeb, London 1923; India at the Death of 
Akbar, London 1920. (T. W. Haig) 
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SUBAITILA (Sbeitla or Hensiiir Sbeitta, 
ancient Sufetula), a town in Tunisia at a 
distance of 81 miles south-west of Kairawjn and 
57 miles east-south-east of Tebessa, in the centre 
of a large plain on a plateau to the east of 
which lies Wad Sbeitla. The ancient town has 
been often described, notably by Guerin, Tissot, 
Diehl and Merlin. In the history of Muslim Africa 
it is only mentioned in the period of the conquest 
and its importance cannot be ascertained sufficiently. 
In A. H. 26 (646/647) an army of 20,000 soldiers 
commanded by 'Abd Allah b. Sa‘d met the By- 
zantine patrikios Djurdjir (Gregorios) at the head 
of 120,000 men before Subaitila. According to al- 
Baladhurt, however, the battle took place at ‘Akuba. 
The year before, Djurdjir had declared himself 
independent from the Emperor of Constantinople 
(Theophanes, ed. Bonn, i. 525) and, according to 
some authors, he had chosen Subaitila as his 
capital. The battle was won by the Muslims ; 
Pjurdjtr was killed and Subaitila sacked or placed 
under a Muslim governor. 

The detailed accounts of the Arabic authors, 
especially those of Ibn Tdharl and Xuwairl, are 
full of legendary features; Djurdjtr’s daughter ap- 
pears unveiled at the top of a tower and is 
promised to him who will kill Ibn Sa'd. The 
role ascribed to 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair seems 
to have been intentionally accentuated. It is he 
who takes the direction of the battle; fortuit- 
ously he kills Djurdjir with his own hand; with 
great discretion he conceals his gallant deed and 
is chosen to report the tidings to the caliph. It 
is equally improbable that the patrikios should 
have chosen Subaitila instead of Carthage as his 
capital. The Muslim chroniclers, who did not 
possess reliable sources for the history of Norlh- 
Afiica, are inclined to repiesent the capital of the 
country to have surrendeied at the fiist blow. 
It may be admitted, however, that the patrikios 
had occupied, on the fiist appearance of the Mus- 
lim troops, this important point at one of the 
main ways from the South, in order to come in 
touch with the native popuI.Uions whom he sought 
to win (Diehl) as well as to protect Tunisia, then 
a feitile and populous country. It is certain that 
at the end of the vith century Subaitila was a 
well fortified point. It was defended by a numlicr 
of fortifications built around a central point, 
which was formed itself by the enclosure of the 
three temples of the Capitol. 

Bibliography'. Gueiin, Voyage eri TiinisiCj 

i. 376 sqg.-, Tissot, Geographic compaicc dc la 
province romaine d' Af 1 iqnc, ii. 613 ryi/. ; Saladin, 
Archives des missions, 3rd series, xiii. 68 sqq.-, 
Diehl, Afrique Byzantine, p. 278 sqq.', \. Merlin, 
Fotitm et eglises de Sufetula, zVotes el documents, 
V., Paris 1912. On the role of Subaitila at the 
Muslim conquest : Ibn 'Idhari, al-Bayan al- 
m light tb. ed. Dozy, i. 4, 6, tran^l. Fagnan, i. 
4, 7 ; al-Nuwairl, in Ibn Kh.aldiin, Hist, des 
Berb'ercs, tr.ansl, de Slane, i. 320 ; al-Idrl-i, 
Desetiption de V Afrique et dc V F-pagne, ed. 
Dozy and de Goeje, p. no, transk, p. 128; de 
Slane, Lctlre a M. Hasc, in Journ. Asiat., 1844, 

ii. 3281-77.; Fournel, Les Berbers, i. 112 — 113 - 

(Georges Mar^ais) 

SU BASHL ancient military title in 
countries of Turkish civilization. Although later 
popular etymology has ahvays regarded the first 
element as the word jk, “water”, this interpretation 


I is probably erroneous. In old Eastern Turkish s« 

; (very possibly taken from Chinese) signified army 
i and su-badA therefore meant commander of the 
I army (cf. Mahmud Kashgharl, Di-watt Lughat al- 
I Turk, iii. 1 56 ; Houtsma, Ein turkisch-arabisches 
1 Glcssar, Leyden 1884, p. 14, 30). It is not siir- 
! prising, however, that this title has been connected 
; with the word designating water, because in 
! practice the responsibility for keeping the waters 
^ for irrigation in repair was often in the hands of a 
! very influential functionary (cf al-Makdisi, p. 330 
■' who says that the amir having charge of the 
' waters of Merw had 10,000 men in his service). 

' And in Turkestan, as in Asia Minor, there have 
I always been officials in control of the irrigation 
I (see Skrine and Ross, The Heatt op Asia, London 
! 1899, p. 332; and for Asia Minor Ahmad Rafik, 

! Sokollt, Constantinople 1924, p. loS). But these 
I functionaries have always called themselves mir-ab 
I and never sti-baslfi. There is also an Arabian e.K- 
planation of the title, deriving it from the Arabic 
word sii’ “evil”. Thus Muhammad Hafid, in his 
al-Durar al-munfakhabat al-manthura ji isjah 
al- gh alatat al-mashhura, p. 260, declares su-baM 
I to be a translation of the Persian ser-bak (see also 
i von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, ii. 1 21). 

I Su Bash! became a very well known military 
and police title in the Ottoman empire, but it 
was found in A.sia Minor as early as the tiroes 
of the Seldjitks. In the xiiith century Ibn Bibi 
i (Houtsma, Recuetl de t. rel. a I'hist. des Seldj., 

! iv. 210) speaks of a syi-bashi of the town of 
Kharput [q. v.] who was probably under the 
sultan of Konya. Every town of any importance 
had a su-ba.dtj', when 'Othman took possession of 
his first capital Karadja Ilisar, one of his first 
acts w.as to appoint as su-badAllk his cousin Alp 
Giindliz (^Ta-warlkh-i al-i ‘ofhtnati, ed. Giese, p. 7 ! 
I'rudj Beg, ed. Babinger, p. 12). 

As the Ottoman supremacy became confirmed, 
a differentiation of the functions and the position 
I of the su-bashi in the provinces and in the capital 
' was rntioduced. In the provinces they obtained 
i a position in the feudal organisation, which also 
i proves the military otigin of their functions. The 
I su-btdi had their own fiefs {timar) and they 
exercised police control over the other sipuhi and 
I the inhabitants of the district under their charge. 

I Administratively they were under the authority of 
I an alay-beg, who ag-jin was subject to the Sandjak 
I Beg [sec santv;.\k]. These su-badt had many 
! privileges, which varied according to the different 
I provinces; they had the right to a certain amount 
of tlie imposts and the fines extorted from Jhe 

■ people (see A'anun-nattie-i al-i ^ctfmau, ed. 'Arif 
i Bev, Constantinople 1330, appendix to No-\ 13 and 
: 14'of TO. E.H., p. t:S> 

i In the capital the su-badA became one of the 
1 chief officers of police, who assisted the Cahish 
. B.ish?, whose function is most like that of minl-ster 
’ of Police. With the Muhzir (Muhdir) Agha and 
1 the 'Ases Bash! he was responsible for the carrying 
out of all the judicial sentences and in general for 
; obedience to the police regulations in the capital. 

■ Besides this the title of su-ba.shl is used to de- 
‘ signate a certain military rank in the cavalry 
i corps of the 'Ulufadji. 

Bibliography. Ricaut, Etat present de 
V Empire Ottoman, Paris 1670, p. 345; von 
' Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches Slaatsver- 
i fassung und Staatsver-waltung, i. 370; ii. I2I, 
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240; d’OhssoD, Tableau de T Empire Othomau, 
Paris 1820, iii., p. 341, 380 eqq.-, I.ybyer, The 
Gmernment of the Ottoman Em fit e in the Time 
of Suleiman the Magnificent^ Cambridge (Har- 
vard) 1913, p. 129. (J. H. Kramers) 

SUBH. [See shafak.] 

SUBHA (a.), also pronounced sebha, the 
rosary, which at present is used by nearly all 
classes of Muslims, except the Wahhabis who dis- 
approve of it as a bid'^a. There is evidence for its 
having been used at first in Sufi circles and among 
the lower classes (Goldziher, Rosaite, p. 296); 
opposition against it made itself heard as late as 
the xvifi century A. D., when SuyutI composed an 
apology for it (Goldziher, Vorlesungen ubcr den 
Islam, ed., p. 165). At present it is usually 
carried by the pilgrims (cf. Mez, Die Renaissance 
des /slants, p. 441) and the darwishes. 

The rosary consists of three groups of beads 
made of wood, bone, mother of pearl, etc. The 
groups are separated by two transversal beads 
of a larger size (Jmani), while a much larger 
piece serves as a kind of handle {yad; Snouck 
Hurgronje in Int. Arch. f. Ethnographic, i. 154 
and plate xiv., NO. 12). The number of beads 
within each group varies (e. g. 33 -f- 33 + 34 or 
33 + 33 + 31); in the latter case the imams and 
the yad are reckoned as beads. The sum total of 
a hundred is in accordance with the number of 
Allah and his 99 beautiful names. The rosary 
serves for the enumeration of these names; but it , 
is also used for the counting of eulogies, dhikr's, 
and the formulae at the end of the salat. Lane | 
(Manners and Customs, Register) makes mention I 
of a sebha consisting of a thousand beads u.sed in 
funeral ceremonies for the thrice one thousand | 
repetitions of the formula La ildha ilia Tlah. j 
Masdbih (plur. of misbahd) are mentioned as i 
early as the year 800 A. D. (cf. A. Mez, Die Re- ; 
naissance des Islhms, p. 318). Goldziher (Vor- | 
Icsungen, p. 165) thinks it certain that the rosary I 
came from India to Western Asia. Still, Goldziher 
himself has pointed to traditions mentioning the 
use of small stones, date-kernels, etc. for counting 
eulogies such as takblr, tahlil, tasblh. 

From such traditions the following may be 
mentioned : “on the authority of SaM b. Abr 
Wakkas .... that he accompanied the Apostle of j 
Allah who went to visit a woman, who counted I 
her eulogies by means of kernels or small stones I 
lying before her. He said to her: Shall I tell you i 
what is easier and more profitable? “Glory to | 
Allah” according to the number of what he has | 
created in the earth ; “glory to Allah” according 
to what he has created in the heaven ; “glory to 
Allah” according to the number of what is between 
these; “glory to Allah” according to what he will 
create. And in the same way Allah akbar, al- 
hamdu lilldki and “there is no might nor power 
except in Allah” (Abu Da’ud, Witr, bab 24; Tir- 
midhr, Da'^awat, bab it 3). 

Ihe tendency of this tradition is elucidated by 
the following one : .Safiya said : the Apostle 01 
Allah entered while there were before me four 
thousand kernels which 1 used in reciting eulogies. 

I said : I use them in reciting eulogies. He ans- 
wered; I will teach thee a still larger number. 
Say; “Glory to Allah” according to the number ot 
what he has created (Tirmidhi, Da'^awat, bab 103). 

To a different practice points the tradition 
according to which the Apostle of Allah “counted 


the tasblh'' (Kasa 1, Sahw, bab 97). The veil) 
used here is ’’akada', its being translated by “to 
count” is based upon the fact that the le.vicons 
give it among others this meaning. Probably thi^ 
13 based in its turn upon traditions like the one 
just mentioned, and like the following: “The 
Apostle of Allah said to us (the women of al- 
Madina); Practise tasblh, tahlil and takdis, and 
count these eulogies on your fingers, for these will 
have to give account” (Abu Da^iid, If'itr, bab 24; 
Tirmidhi, Da^asuat, bab 120). According to Gold- 
ziher, in these traditions the counting of eulogie.s 
on the fingers is contrasted with their being counted 
by means of stones etc. There is, however, a tra- 
dition that makes it a matter of doubt whether b? +1/1.' 
in connections like those mentioned has alwajs 
the meaning of counting and not its proper sen.sc 
of tying. I have in view a tradition preserved 
by Ibn Sa“d (viii. 348) according to which Fa- 
tima bint Husain used to say eulogies aided by 
threads in which she made knots (bi-khuylit 
rna kiid fihd'). 

The term subha does not occur in classical 
tradition in the meaning of rosary; it is often 
used in the sense of supererogatory salat, e. g. 
subhat al-duhd (Muslim, Musdfirun, trad. 81). Al- 
Is'awawl explains the term by nafila (Commentary 
on Muslim's Sohlh, Cairo 1283, ii. 204). Ibn al- 
Athtr, Nihdya, s. v. asks how it is that the ideas 
of nafila and subha coincide. He answers: Eulogies 
(subha) are supererogatory additions to the obli- 
gatory salat’s. So supererogatory salat's came to 
be called subha. 

If Ibn al-Athir’s opinion is right, the semasio- 
logical evolution of subha took two directions : 

eulogies 

I 

1 I, . 

supererogatory counted eulogies 

eulogies in salat I 

' ’ ‘ , r 

.supererogatory salat instrument used lot 

counting eulogies 

Bibliography. Goldziher, Le rosaire dans 

r Islam, in R. H. R., vol. xxi. 295 sqq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

SUBHAN ALLAH, “Praise be to Allah”y a 
religious formula, frerjuent in the Kurban. It 
is an accusative of exclamation from a root which 
does not occur in Arabic (the verb sabhaha is 
rightly explained by the grammarians as derived 
from the noun), but which goes back as a loan- 
word to Aramaic and was also adopted in Hebrew 
and Ethiopic, viz.: flicbah “to praise”. Muhammad 
probably found the expression somewhere among 
“the possessors of a scripture”, as it is not prob- 
able that he himself should have created such a 
form from a non-Arabic verb. It is also evidence 
of an extensive use of the word that siibhana is 
found in a verse of al-A'sha without a genitive 
with a following mi?i as an exclamation of sur- 
prise (Ibn ed. Jahn, p. 43, 5, 148, i etc.). 

As a regular formula in the Kurban it is placed 
in the mouth of Moses (vii. 140), Jesus (v. iib), 
the blessed in Paradise (x. 10) and the angels 
(ii, 30; cf. xxvii. 8). It is used on different occa- 
sions to express the impression made upon the 
speaker by Allah’s overwhelming greatness and 
His wonderful deeds. Thus: “Praise be to Him 
who made His servant travel in the night” (xvii. l), 
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“Praise be to Him, who has subjected all this 
to us” (xliii. 12), “who created the pairs” (xxxvi. 
36), “in whose hand is rule over every thing” 
(xxxvi, 83), “Praise be to Allah (i. e. praise ye him) 
morning and evening” (xxx. 16); when the pious 
hear the recital of the Kur'an they fall upon their 
faces and say “Praise our Lord!” (xvii. 108); it is 
also found in a confession of wrong-doing: “Praise 
be to Allah, we have done wrong” (Ixvin. 17 sqq.'). 
As an expression of Allah’s absolute superiority 
and perfection, it is specially used, when anything 
is rejected than which Allah is greater, and which 
would injure his nature (cf. xvii. 45 where it is 
connected with /a''al 3 '). The thing rejected is 
often introduced with ^an (xxi. 22; xxxix. 67; 
lii. 43; lix. 23). Thus Muhammad is fond of using 
the formula when in the Meccan Suras he is com- 
batting the worship of other gods than Allah as 
blasphemy (ix. 31; xii. 108; xvi. i; xvii. 45 etc.) 
or when he is filled with horror at the idea that 
God should have a son (ii. no; iv. 169; v. 116; 
xxxix. 6; xliii. 82) or sons and daughters (vi. 100; 
xvi. 59 ; xxxvii. 157, iSo). It is in a similar con- 
nection that the pious say “Thou hast not created 
the woild in vain (iSu/h'""), sui>/ia/ial;a (how much 
thou art raised above it! iii. iSS) or that Musa 
recognises that God cannot be seen (\ii. 140) or 
that Muhammad turns aside the demand of his 
countrymen for miracles by saying he is only a 
man and a messenger (xvii. 95). In this way the 
expression may be weakened to mean almost “God 
forbid!” (xxiv. 15). 

The derivative sabbaha early came to mean “to 
pray”, especially of the supererogatory prayeis, 
subha\ e. g. Hassan b. Thabit in Dtleclus^ Ixxvii. 
14 (not in Hirschfeld); cf. Lane, Lexiccn. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

SUBHl MUHAMMAD, Turkish historio- 
grapher. He was boin at the beginning of the 
xviiith century (the date is unknown) as son of 
Beyhkdji Khalil Fehml Efcndi. He entered upon 
a long administrative career, beginning with the 
office of dlwan katibi. Soon after, belore 1150/ 
1737, he was appointed i£'ul'hr-/;«a';r as successor 
to Shakir Husein Bey and he combined this position 
with other functions till the end of the year 1156 
(Feb. 1744) when lie was appointed 
The 'ivak'^a-nti'iK.’isUk was then given into the charge , 
of Sulaiman ‘^Izzi [q. v.]. SubhY Efendi died in | 
Safar 1183 (June 1769). His Td^f'ikh was printed 
in Conslantinople, together with those of his two 
predecessors Sami and ^akir in 1198/1785; the 
last year of which he wrote the chronicle was 1156. 
Ilis Turkish biographers commend him for his 
style and his poems. 

Bibliography'. Djamal al-Diny '’Othjnanll 
la^rlkh we-ri uerrtkhlcri. Constantinople 13 * 4 > 
p. 48; Thureiya Efendi, Sidjill-i ^othrnanl, iii. 
220; von Hammer, G.O.B., vii. 437 ^ 47^; j 
viii, 3q.^ 336; F. Babinger, Starnlulcr Buthu'esen 
im iS JahrliUTuiert^ Leipzig 1919, p. 22. 

(J. H. Kkameks) 

ai.-SUBKI, Nisba from the place Siihk in the 
district of al-Manuftya^ district of Mem- 

phis (^Ali Pasha Mubarak, al- Kh itat al-JJadida, 
Biilak 1305, xii. 7). ' * i 

A. The ShafHl family of scholars al-^ 
Subki (the numbeis beside certain persons in ^ 
the family tree refer to the descriptions which ■ 
follow ; for the whole cf. F. Wiistenfeld, Vie 
Acadcfiiicn dcr Araber nnd Hue Lehrerj p. 119)- i 


1. Sadr al-Dln Abu Zakariya^ Yahya, Kadi of 
al-Mahalla and later Professor at Cairo, died 725 
(^Academie/i, N°, 183). 

2. TakI al-Dln Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad, b. 704, 
Professor at Cairo and Damascus, d. 744 ; wrote a 
TidrJkh; his correspondence Ahlwardt, N®. 8471, 24 
{Academieft^ N®. 97; al- Kh itat al-djadtda, xii. 8). 

3- Baha^ al-Dln Abu ' 1 -Baka' Muhammad, b. 708, 
Professor, Kadi and Hakim in Damascus and 
Cairo, Wakil of the Sultan and Khatib of the 
Umaiyad mosque in Damascus, d. 777; three 
unfinished writings {^Academieny 52; al-Khitat 
al-^adlduy xii. 8j. 

4. Wall al-Din Abu Darr 'Abdallah, b. 735, 
Professor, Kadi, l^atlb and financial officer in 
Damascus, d. 785 {yicademie?i.^ N®, 98). 

5. Badr al-Din Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad, b. 741, 
Professor, Mufti and Kadi at Cairo, Damascus etc., 
Khatib at the Umaiyad mosque; unpopular on 
account of the influence he allowed his son Djalal 
al-Din to exercise over his affairs, d. 802 or 803 
(^Academicfty X®. 53; al~Khitat al-d/adida, xii. 8). 

6. Shaikh al-Islam Taki al-Din Abu d-Hasan 
'All, b. 683, studied in Cairo principally, Professor, 
Mufti and Kadi at Cairo and Damascus, Hakim 
at Damascus, KhaUb at the Umaiyad mosque, 
d. 756; produced more than 150 works, of which 
the following may be mentioned with a view to 
corrections to the list of those still extant by 
Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. Sj scj.: 5) printed at 
Haidarabad 1315, Bulak 1318; 12) also Ahlwardt, 
N®. 9399; 16) that of a KasJda also in Ahlwardt, 

8482, fol. 41a; 18) Answers to legal ques- 
tions, Ahlwardt, 5026, i; 19) al-Durr al- 

naz'un ft Tafs'tr al-KiiVan aKazlm (unfinished) ; 
20) Tafstr '^ya aiyuha U-Busiilu kulu min al^ 
Taiyibati''' al-aya (Kui'an, xxiii. 53); 2l) al^ 
IbtihadJ ft ^arh aUMinhadj (Brockelmann, i. 395, 
1. 12 [not quite correct] unfinished; cf. below, 
N®. 7, 2); 22) a commentary on al-Muhadhdhab 
of al-ShlrazI unfinished; cf. Brockelmann, i. 3 ^ 7 > 
9, i.); 23) al-Rakni al-ibrizt fi Sharh Mukhtasar 
al‘Tibtlzt (cf. Brockelmann, i. 393, 24); 24) Ra/^ 
al-Shikak fl Mas^alat al-falak'y 25) al-Tahkik ft 
Mas^alat al-Ta'^lik] 26) Bayun Hzikm al-Rabt fi 
VtiiTid al-Shart ^alii Shart\ 27) Miinyat al-Bahith 
\in Htikm Vain al-iVarith \ 2S) al-Riyad al-anika 
fi Kismat al-Harika ; 29) al-Sahm al-sZiib fi 

Kada Vain al-GhiPib', 30) al-GJiaith al-mughrik 
fi Mirath Iln al-AlKtik \ 31) Fa A al-Makal fi 
HudZiya 'IdUmmal) 32) al-Kaiol al-sahih fi Ta^yin 
al-Dhabih ; 33) Kashf al-Das^is fi Hadm al- 
Kandds'y 34] al~Tarika al-nZifi'a fi ' l-MnsZilfiit 'wa 
'l-Mukhabara wa 'l-Muzara'^a', 35 ) A’^il/' al-Rabi" 
fi ''l-Kalam ^ala ma rawahit ^l-Rabf'y 36) al- 1 'tibZir 
bi-Bak(Z al-Djanna wa V-A"ar; 37) al-Kawl_ al- 
mahmud fi Tanzih DZiivud'y 38) Ghuirat al-Iman 
al-dJalT fl Abi Bakr wadQmar wa-Olhman tva~ 
^Ali'y 39) al-Ittisak fi Bakd^ IVadfh al-L^tikak’y 
40) Ahkani wadalaihi ma y ad nil \ 41) al- 

Jknif fi Ifadat li 'l-Imtinif; 42) al-As^ila 

f 'KAnzbiya; 43) al-Djadd al-ighrid fi 'l-Fark 
bain aUKinaya wa 'l~Ta^nd\ 44) al-IktinZis fi 
'l-Fark bain al-Hasr wa '' l-IJditisZis'y 45) Ihydf al- 
Kitfiis fi San at Ilf if al-Durus'y many of his 
shorter writings are in the collection of his Fa- 
tawa {Aeademien, 49; al-Khitat al-djadida. 

Mi. 7; Iladjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, Index, 8765; 
Brockelmann, ii, 86, 9, in ^\hich there is an even 
longer ILt of literature ; complete biography in 
the Tabakat of his son [here 9]). 
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7. Baha’ al-Dm Abu Hamid Ahmad, b. 719, 
Professor, Mufli and Kadi in Cairo and Damascus, 
d. in Mecca 773; wrote l) an unfinished com- 
mentary on nl-I/iizL't of al-Iyazvvinl (cf brockel- 
mann, i. 394, 29, i.); 2) a supplement to the 
unfinished commentary on the d/r/z^«i^-commentary 
of his father (see above, N<>. 6, 21); 3) D/am’- al- 
Tanakud or al-MiinakadTit (Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Flugel, vi. 157); 4) '-Artis al-AjrHh // Sharh 
Talklus al-Miftah (cf. Brockelmann, i. 295, 10): 5 ) an 
unfinished commentary on MiikJitjsar of the A atiya 
of Ibn al-Hadjib from al-Baidawi (cf. Brockelmann, 
i. 305, 6); 6) a Kaslda on the meaning of the 
word 'Ain (Ahhvardt, N". 7065, i as also in 
6973, 3 and in 7334); 7) a riddle-poem on the 
Nile (with the answer of Salah al-I)in al-Safadi 
[Brockelmann, ii. 31, 3] thereupon; Ahlwardt, N®. 
7866, I also in 611 1 ); 8) another poem by him 
Ahlwardt, N®. 8471, 28; 9) writings addressed 
to him Ahlwardt, N®. 7^^9 “■’'I ^ 47 *) 24 {Aca- 
demien, N®. 50; al-Khilnt al-djadtda, xii. 8; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed. Flugel, Index, N®. 1899). 


read I.eiden, N®. 897; printed Cairo 1324; fioiu 
this also M. Enger, De vita et smiplis MavoJii 
commentatio^ 18511 8h) also Ahlwardt, K®. I 003 f>; 
8c) read Gotha, N®. 1762; to) also Ahlwardt, 
N®. 941; 11) to be cancelled; 12) also Ahlwardt, 
N®. 8465, fob Io8a; 16) KitZib al-AMak zva 
'l-Xazair, passages from this Ahlwardt, N®. 4611; 
17) a commentary on al-Xi/ikadt of al-Baida\\i 
(cf Brockelmann, i. 418, ii.) ; 18) Dpalab Haiab-^ 
19) Raf' al-HdJyib 'an Mukhtasar Ibn al-lladjih 
(see above, N®. 7, 5); 20) a poem on foreign 
words in the Kurban, Ahlwardt, N®. 725! 724 - 

21) Verses by him Ahlwardt, N®. 59 ^ 7 - t; 22) al- 
Durar al-Uizoami' 23) letters to him, Ahlw.irdt, 
N®. 7869; 24) Elegy on him in Ahlwardt, N®. 
7S68 {Acadtmien, N®. 51; al-Khitat al-d/aduta. 
xii. (sic), 8; W’ustenfeld, Dtr Imam el-Sihafi i, \. 
\o sqq.', Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, Index, IN®. 
8704; Brockelmann, ii. 89 sq., where further lite- 
rature is given). 

10. Muhammad: his father’s admonitory KaAia 
is addressed to him (see above, N®. 6, 4). 


The SubkI Family 


piya’ al-Uin Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘All b. Tam- 
inam b. Yiisuf b, Musa b. Tammain b. 
Hammad b. Vahya b. ‘Othman b.i'Alib. 
Suuar b. Salim al-Ansarl al-KhazracIji 


‘Abd a: 


■Latif 


Muhammad (2) 


r 


Vahya ( i ) 


Sadid ai-Din 
Abu Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Barr 


Muhammad (3) 

_J 


‘Abd Allah (4) 


1 

Zain al-Din 
Abu Muhammad 
^Abd al-Kafi 
(d- 735 ) 

i ' 

‘All (6) 


Ahmad (7) al-Husain (8) 


1 

‘Abd al- -Muham- 
Wahhab(9) mad (10) 


Muhammad (5) 


8. lijamal al-Din Abu ’l-Taiyib al-Husain, b. , 
722, Professor in Cairo and Damascus, in the | 
latter also deputy Kadi; d. 755, previously to 
his father; wrote a book on people with the 
name of al-Husain b. ^Ali (Hadjdji Khaltfa, ed. 
Fliiyel, v. 159); his correspondence Ahlwaidt, N®. 
8471, 24 {Academien, N®, 73; Ahhvardt, al^Khitat 
ai-djadhia, xii. 8). 

9. Tad] al-Din Abu Nasr ^Abd aI-\Vahhab, b. 
727 (or 728 or 729), Professor, Mufti, Kadi and 
Hakim in Damascus and Cairo, Khatib of the 
Umaiyad mosque; in 769 he was thrown into 
pri«;on for about 80 days, but was able to re- 
habilitate himself; d. 771 of the plague. To Brock- 
kelmann’s list of his surviving works, ii. 89 sq.^ 
should be added: i) Ahlwardt, N®. 4401 is auto- 
graph from 762; the commentaiy of al-Zarkashl 
also Ahlwardt, 4402; printed wdth the com- 
mentary by al-Mahalli and the super-commentary 
by al-BananI also Bulak 1297 and 189X, with the 
same commentary and the Tahirat of ‘^Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sharbini, Caiio 1309 and 1318; 7) 

D. W. Myhrinan, Liizac s Semitic Text Series, London 
1908, xviii. ; abridged and translated from the 
Arabic by O. Rescher, Constantinople 1925; 8^) 


B. Shihab al-Uin (or Sharaf al-Din) Ahmad b. 

Khalil b. Ibiahim al-MFrI al Shafi‘i, d. [° 32 j 
the age of 93; wrote l) a gloss to Kitab a- 
Shifal of al-Kadi ‘lyad (Brockelmann, i. 369 - 5 .- 
I, h)-, 2) Fal/i al-Mukil f i Shark al-TatJiblt md 
al-TabyU (Brockelmann, ii. 3 ) 

al-Ghaffur fi Manzumat al-Xtibiir (ibid, a), 4) 
Fath al-Miibtn bi-Skarh Manzumat Ibn 'I mad al- 
Din (cf Brockelmann, ii. 94, 4; perhaps errone- 
ously attributed to him, cf c [Peitsch, N®. loSoJ), 
5) Ilad'iyat al-Ik/ni'-gn ft MasTi il al-Isldm ma 
'l-Isti\mn-, 6) ManUsik al-IIadjd/ al-kabira and 
7) al-saghira ; 8) be.sides these he collected the 
Fatzuri's, of al-Ramli (cf. Brockelmann, ii. 32 ^j' 3 ) 
{al-Khitat al-djaduia^ xii. 8 sq . ; Biography also 
Ahhvardt, N®. 8471, Ifih). 

C. For the modern Egyptian Ahmad Bey al- 

Subki b. Ahmad b. Sulaiman ‘Udjaiia, cf al-hM- 
tat Md/adida, xii. 9. (JosEI'lI Schal'HT) 

SUDA, a town in the Yemen in South 
Arabia. It is built on a rocky ridge running 
S.\V. to N. E. with a peak in the centre. The 
citadel {hus/t) stands in the centre of the town 
which is also its highest part, a strong lofty 
building reached by a kind of staircase on the 
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west side, which is now in ruins. On the west 
side is also a small plateau with a fine cistern: 
there is a tower to the west of it on the southern 
edge of the cliff. The town runs N. E. by S.W. 
up to the castle; the noitheastern part stands 
high and the southwest slopes down in terraces. 
The town is entered from the southwest; the 
market lies in the same diiection; it consists of 
a few miserable booths near the mosque. The 
water supply is provided by four or five well 
cemented, regular elliptical, ciicular or quadian- 
gular cisterns, N. and N.W. of the citadel. The 
town is surrounded by rich fields. In the lower 
lying areas, e. g. the Wadi Bait Kilab and the 
immediate vicinity of Suda, sorgho is giown and 
in the higher like Djebel ‘^Ayali Yazid, Djebel 
Beni Hadjdjadj, barley, wheat etc., and also coiTee, 
which is considered the best in Yemen, especially 
in Wadi Thedje and Wadi Shama) an, 6oo — 1,000 
feet lower. Bananas also flourish exceedingly. The 
crops are grown on terraces, which, made abso- 
lutely horizontal, enclose the hills as it were with 
hypsometric lines and are separated from one an- 
other by a stiong stone perpendicular wall, often 
12 — 20 feet high. 

Bibliography'. E. Glaser, Gcographlsche 
Forschungen im Yemen., 18S3/1884, fob 43^, 44'*. 

_ _ (Adolf Grohmann) 

SUDAN, The expression Bilad al^Sudan properly 
means “land of the negroes”. It W’ould appear then 
that the w’ord Sudan which comes from it ought 
to mean all the parts of Africa inhabited by 
negroes. Among Arabs, as well as Europeans, it 
has become the custom to restrict the application 
to the northern part of these regions or in a more 
general way to the area of sub-Saharan Africa 
which has been penetrated by Islam. In piaclice 
this area is divided into thiee parts: Western 
Sudan, containing the basin of the Senegal, the 
Gambia, the upper Volta and the middle Niger; 
Central Sudan including the basin of Lake Chad 
and Eastern Sudan or the Egyptian Sudan, con- 
fined to the basin of the upper Nile. It may be 
mentioned that the English use the word Sudan 
alone to mean the Egyptian Sudan and that the 
French ofllcially apply the name “Soudan Frau^ais” 
to one of their colonies, w'hich really corre:»ponds 
only to a small fraction of the laige Sudanese 
aica which they occupy. In this article \vc shall 
lake the Sudan to include all the lands lying 
south of the deserts of the Sahara and of Libyan, 
from the Allaulic in the west to the w'estern 
frontiers of Ethiopia in the east, the southein limit 
following roughly the 10° of North Latitude. 

It is probable that from the earliest times there 
were relations between the Sudan and Mediterranean 
Africa. The ancient Egyptians obtained slaves by 
making expeditions into the land of the negroes 
and they had also commercial lelations with it. 
Caravans setting out from the rhoenician colonies, 
especially Carthage, used to buy in the Sudan, 
gold, ivory, and slaves, in exchange for cloth, 
copper and tools. This intercourse \>hich took 
place via the Nile or across the Sahara continued 
in the Gieek and Roman period and later after 
the conquest and conversion to Islam of North 
Africa it was continued by the Aiabs. By the end 
of the seventh century a. D. Mu.slims of Egypt, 
Ifiikiya and the Maghrib were attending the great 
maikets of the Sudan. Some were even settled 
ihere as correspondents and agents for their com- • 


patriots on the shores of the Mediterranean. But 
according to the Arab authors \\ho give the 
earliest notices of the land of the negroes, it was 
evident that these Muslims weie only interested 
in commerce and did not proselytise and it was 
only in the xi^^ century that Islam began to spread 
among the Sudanese. Several traditions, it is true, 
make the conqueror 'Okba b. Nafi'^ come to the 
Sudan but they do not appear worthy of credence. 

We should not however deduce that before the 
xith century there was no civilisation or political 
oiganisation worthy of the name in these regions. 
While many of the princes who have ruled various 
parts of Sudanese territory from the xdh century 
have professed Islam, it was not always nor e\ery- 
where thus. Indeed several of the Sudanese states, 
including the most important were well governed 
before the beginning of the conversion of their 
country to Islam and had already attained a pow'er 
and fame, in some cases considerable, and possessed 
institutions which Muslim lulers at a later date 
were pleased to adopt and which still exist to-day 
in those kingdoms that have remained pagan, like 
the Mosi of the Upper Volta, such as are described 
in the xi^h centuiy by al-Bakri when he tells of 
the pagan kingdom of Ghana. 

The religion formerly piofessedby all the Sudanese 
was the same, apparently, as that which is found 
at the present day among those of them who 
have not been affected by Islam, i. e. a foim of 
Animism based on the w’orship of ancestors and 
of the spirits of nature. 

Christianity had penetrated into several parts 
of the Sudan; it was predominant in Nubia from 
the ivik to the vii^i^ century and it is said that 
the princes reputed to be Berbei origin, who founded 
the kingdom of Songhoy [q. v.] in the viith century 
were Christians. 

Islam must have spiead very early among the 
Nuba or Nubians of the valley of the Nile, but 
it appears to have taken a long time to reach 
the provinces of the eastern Sudan which lie at 
some distance from the main branch of the river, 
when it was only introduced towards the xvBk 
century by tubes of Arab origin who at this 
period pushed south-w estwaids and came into con- 
tact with the negroes of this region. It was on 
the westem part of the Sudan that a deep and 
lasting impression was first made by the teaching 
of Muhammad. U reached there, not through the 
Arabs, but ihiough Berbers of the Sahara, who at 
this time launched the Almoravid movement. 

At this time the Ghana empire was flouiishing 
in the Western Sudan, founded at an unknown 
date by princes who are said to have belonged 
to a white stock, but whose rulers at the time 
were negroes of the Sarakolle tribe (alias Soninke, 
or Wakore or Marka), who lived at Kumbi, S. S. 
W. of Walata, in the pro\ince called Waghadu or 
Baghana, and who bore titles of tunka^ kayamci gh a. 
and gh ana. It is this last term extended from the 
luler to the town that the Arab writers use for 
the town of Kumbi. The Ghana extended his sway 
beyond the proper limits of his kingdom over the 
greater part of the Western Sudan, and notably 
over the goldmines of the left bank of the Upper 
Senegal, as well as over the majoiity of the Berber 
tribes of the Sahara and in particular over that 
of the Lemtuna and over their capital Awdaghost, 
probably situated at some distance to the S. W. 
of Ti^it (Tichit). 
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In 1042, the Berber reformer ‘Abdallah b. 
Yasin, left the ribat or monabtery which he had 
conducted on an island of the Lower Senegal and 
began to preach Islam to the Beibers of the Adrar 
and of the Tagant and to the negroes of Takrtir 
(Futa-Toro), ancestors of the Tokoror or luculor 
of our day and to several other Sudanese peoples, 
then more or less vassals of the Ghana. His 
preaching was all the more successful at it \\ as 
addressed to people, black or white, anxious to 
cast off the yoke of the suzerainty of the Sarakolle 
of Kumbi, who were also a bulwark of paganism. 
The king of Takrur and his family — the first of 
the negroes without doubt to do so adopted 
Islam and even supplied contingents to the Al- 
moravid army. The king of Manding or iMali, who 
lived on the Upper Niger soon became a convert 
also and the conversion of the king of Songhoy 


as a result of the conquest of Takrur or Futa-Toio 
by Pul and Manding hordes from Koli-Tengella 
and the establishment in this country of a Pul 
pagan monarchy which held power from 1559 to 
1776. Contrary to what one would have expected, 
the conquest of Songhoy and of Timbuktu by a 
Moroccan expedition in 1591, was a further signal 
for a decline in the Muslim faith, on the middle 
Niger and for the beginning of the decline of 
Timbuktu as an intellectual and religious centre. 

It must not however be thought that Islam had 
ever won over all the Sudanese. According to the 
Arab geographers and historians and to the local 
chroniclers, the new religion had made its com eits 
! mainly among the kings and high dignitaries ; except 
in the case of a few tribes like the Tuculor, the 
Sarakolle, the Djula and Songhoy, the mass of 
the population except in the large towns had re- 


in the region of Gao on the middle Niger is put ^ 
about the same date. Awdaghost which remained ; 
faithful to the Ghana, was attacked and taken in 
1054 by ‘Abdallah b. Yasin and about 1076 while 
Yusuf b. Tashfin at the head of the main body 
of the Almoravids was conquering Morocco and 
preparing to invade Spain, his cousin Abu Bakr 
b. ‘Omar of the Lemtuna tribe with the Almoravids ■ 
who had stopped on the threshold of the Sudan 
seized Kumbi and put an end to the long period ^ 
of Ghana domination. Compelled by force to adopt | 
the new religion, the Sarakolle became converted ■ 
to Islam en masse and began to spread it in the | 
different kingdoms which they still ruled and | 
which had taken advantage of the fall of the Ghana 1 
their suzerain to declare themselves independent: : 
kingdoms or provinces of Djara or Kanyaga (near 
the modern Nyorb), of Gumbu (south of Kumbi), 
of Soso (between Gumbu and Bamako), of Djakha 
or Dja (western Masina) etc. The death of Abu 
Bakr b. ‘Omar in 1087 and the departure for the 
north of the last Almoravid forces which had sup- 
ported him, did not prevent the propagation of 
Islam from going on and at the end of the xBh 
century some Muslim Djula, converted by the 
Sarakolle of Djakha, carried the new faith up to 
the dense forests of the Gold Coast, to which 
they used to go to buy kola-nuts. 

Progress was then checked for a period; then 
about 1224 a religious and commercial centre was 
organised at IValata and soon Timbuktu and more 
particularly Dienne were reached. In the following 
century Timbuktu became the Muslim metropolis 
of the western Sudan. The Mandingo empire, the 
hegemony of which had succeeded to that of the 
Ghana, was then at its zenith. In 1325 its ruler, 
who at this time was the famous Gongon-Musa 
(popular Kankan-Musa) had mosques built in Gao 
and Timbuktu by an Arab of a Granada family 
whom he had brought from Mecca; these mosques 
h.ad flat roofs, and pyramidal minarets and introduced 
to the Sudau an architectural style which spread 
rapidly there; the eclat which he gave the Muslim 
religion contributed to consolidate Gongon-Musa’s 
authority over the Niger countries. It was under 
his successor that regular diplomatic relations were 
begun between the Sudan and Morocco. 

The progress of Islam became still more rapid 
at the end of the xvth and beginning of the xvirh 
centuries as a result of the policy of the greatest 
prince of Songhoy, the askiya Muhammadu Ture. 
On the other hand it suffered a considerable set- 
back in the middle of the xvi^h century in Senegal, 


mained pagan. 

It was in the xviiith -nd xixth centuries that 
Islam made most progress in the Western Sudan 
and a progress more marked than it had ever made 
since the Almoravid period. The mystical^ tem- 
perament of the Tuculor caste of the lurodbe 
(sing. Torodo) of Takrur was the main factor m 
this movement. It had begun about 1720^ nith 
the creation at F'uta-Djallon [q. v.] of a kind ot 
theocratic monarchy. It was strengthened in 1776 
by the foundation at Futa-Toro of a similar 
theocracy as a result of the victory which the 
Muslim 'Tuculors then inflicted on the Pul, rvho 
still remained pagan and of whom the majoiity 
were now forced to adopt Islam. Gradually tie 
Wolof of Lower Senegal were also converted to 
Islam. Prophets soon arose among the 
of Futa-Toro and among the Pul of Masina. The 
first was the Tuculor Usm 5 nu Fodjo who preached 
the holy war between the Niger and the Chad, 
conveited a section of the Hausa, and foun e 
the empire of Sokoto (1802). He was foUonei 
by the Pul Seku Ilamadu Bari, who secured the 
supremacy of Islam in Masina and built a capita 
there which he called Hamdallahi (iSio). 
the Tuculor al-Hadj 'Omar, who in the course ot 
his pilgrimage to Mecca (1820) had been in\eD e 
with the title of aahfa of the Tidjaniya for the 
Sudan, began in 1838 a series of missionary anu 
military campaigns which made him master 0 
Manding (1848), Kaarta (1854), (1B61) 

lastly of Masina (1862). At his death (1864) n*: 
left a vast empire in which Islam was a soi 0 
official religion but it was to collapse be oie e 
b'rench conquest (1890 — 1893). A little ater 
1898, an attempt to set up another ' 

pire between the Senegal and the Upper o 
begun by the conqueiing Mandingo Samon u 
was definitely checked by the defeat of the latter, 
who was captured by the French troops. 

In the Central Sudan, Islam had made 1 ^ 
appearance in the xi^h century. It had 
troduced to Kanem in the reign of Unie ^ 
dynasty, which remained faithful to paganisn 
was overthrown in 1194 by a Muslim ^ 1 

native origin, that of the May^ which 
Us capital to Bornu at the end ofthexvt cen u 
But it was only at this latter date that the * u 
faith took firm root in these regions by esta is u ^ 
itself solidly on both sides of Lake Cha . 
only at the end of the next century in the re g 
of the Mhan^ ^Abdallah (15^^ 1602) . . 

reached Baghirmi and it was only at the egmi © 
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of the xvii^h century that the prophet Salih, said 
to have been of Arab origin, brought I^lam to 
Waday where it was nut rlimly established till 
1635 onwards. Very much later Islam spread 
southwards under the stimulus of the ailventuiei 
Rabah (1878— 1900). 

In the Eastern Sudan, the Nuba formed almost 
the only native Muslim population down to the 
xvith century. At this period L'ar-hur, alter long 
being like Waday and Kordofan under the authoaly 
of the idolatrous Tundjdr prince-', said t-j hate 
been of Asiatic origin, was partly conterted to 
Islam by the founder of a ne^v dyna-'ty named 
Solun-Sliman. One of hi> successors. '1 eheiab, con- 
queied Kordofan and conterted the Koldfidji of 
this countiy in the xtiid^ century. The contei'^on 
of the Eastern Sudan made more lapid progiess 
towards the end of the xix^h century under the 
influence of the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad \ 1 
who belonged to a Nubian family of L'ongola 
and who conquered Kordofan, Uar-Eur, Bahr al- 
Ohazal. Sennar [q.v.] and hnally KEartum (iSSi — 
1885J and under his KEallfa Wbdallah, one t>f a 
tribe of Baggara of Dar-Fur, who exten led his 
conquests into the province of Equatona 
to be finally driven from d^aitum by Kitchener 
in 1898 and killed in Kordofan in 1S99 by a 
force under Colonel Wingate 

At the present time (1925) the Sudan as a 
whole has a population, that may be approximately 
estimated at 25 or 30 millions, compo'cd of Muslim'' 
and Animists in about equal parts. The ft»rn)ei 
predominate in the larger centres but are relatively 
less numerous outside the towns Some tribes 
however are all or for the most part Mu'.lim^; 
these are from West to East the Wolof. the Tukulor, 
the Sarakolle, the Djula, the Songhoy. the Kanuri 
and Kanembu, the Teda or Tubu, the Maba, the 
Kondjara, the Koldadji, the Nuba an 1 a few others 
of minor importance. Some are partly pagan like 
the Pul or Fulbe, the Mandingos or Malinke, the 
Sorko or Boso. the Hausa, the I’aghiimi. etc ; 
and lastly many are entirely or for the mo>t part 
Animists, like the Serer. the Djola or Flup, the 
Basari and Konyagi, the Bambara, the Bobo, tlie 
Dogon or Tombo, the Samo. the Mosi, ilie Gurun''i, 
the I. obi, the Gagari, the Senufo, the Busan'^e. the 
Gurmantshe, the Berba, the Kambari, the Bautshi. 
the Mandara, the Musgu, the Mundang and the 
numerous peoples of the Central and Eastern 
Sudan grouped together by the Muslims as Kafiri. 
Kirdi, Fertit, Djenakhera, etc 

Aiabic as a spoken language has made very 
little piogress in the Sudan: it has only enriched 
the dialects of the Sudanese Muslims with words 
relating to religion. These dialects, like tluse of 
the Sudanese Animists, all belong to the Afucan- 
Negio family. On the other hand, Ar.ibic is the 
written language for all the Muslims of the Sudan 
who have any education and theie has existed since 
the xvth century a regular budane'^e hteiature in the 
Arabic language. Sometimes, at least as far as the Pul 
and Flausa aie concerned, the characters of the \rai'ic 
alphabet are used to write the native languages 
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SUEZ, an Egyptian frontier sc a- port 
town situated at the head iT the Gulf of Mic 
on .m aiid, sandy plain with th: d.i’l: 1, 

Mountains in the West. On account "f its phs 'lo il 
suiroun^lings it has earned foi itself the dc'Cnp- 
iive Sobriquet of “'Phe S:<)ny'‘ a.-llahar ^sce 
Dtscnltun ac FAg'pt.. Etat Mudcrnc. 1 185 1 
It l^ So miles S E. of Cairo and 2 milcs N. of 
Port Ibrahim, the hatbour at the South, outiance 
of the Sue-^ Cana! 20“ 5 ^^ 59 ^^ - 3 “"^ 35 ^ 

Population c. 20,000. Its posinon on the C'anal 
fopeneii in 1809) has changed it from a village 
into a considerable town Nowadays it is a govor- 
not''Iiip (muhafi/). I'he old oity largely built of 
'.un-diied brick", and presents a dreaiy apiicarame. 
Theie are several pooi nmsque". In the I- uropean 
quarter larg'* oftic-.s and warehouses have been built. 
'Ihe town i.s a quataatine station for pilgrims on 
their way' to Mckka. 

1 lie modern Suez occupies the site scveial 
former cities Ancient EgyjKian remain" have been 
found, and on an oinmcnce ( .tZiii/i al-Knl:nni) near 
by, are the luins uf the Ptolemaic foitre"s of 
{C’x^/nr IS atcr. lin, ; the Kn!zii/n iq vl 
of the Arab geographer"'! i’reviou" t ' thi", how- 
ever, 1‘toleiny Philatlcljihus pj 230 n. r ) had built 
in the vicinity tlic town (>f .\i"ino^ {\y.,c-h} later 
nani-'d ('Ie‘>{>afns i KAg&;T:«rp/;) In early k'hiistian 
time" a col'Uiv of natives cliieily engaged in Ii.-hing 
Luring Mu-'lim rule, 
under the Ma- 
givcn to its 
pc Route Its 
again under 

32 


an d 


’ling existed here 


the town became iich except 
meliil^^SuUaus when a check w a" 
in the Interior oj Africa, London 1799; R Caille. grov^tfa. >’ ^ke t 1 

yournal d'un voyage a Tumboctono ct a Scn>^4p^y^^I\Xcj lutther dimin'tshcd. Once 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. i •' 
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Selim 1 (1517) it. revived as a naval station. At Tabari, Annales^ ii. 517 sqq^ places its rise in 65, 

this time the water from the BVr Sues, a league \\hen the Tamimi b d a 1 1 a h b. ai-Saffar, 

and a quarter distant on the road to Cairo, was a Kharidji of al- Basra, broke away from his 

brought to the town by an aqueduct, traces ot colleague b. al-Azrak on the question of 

which still remain. This water according to 'AU the isti'rad (the murder of adversaries and their 
Bey {T/ave/Sj ii. 30) was brackish. Water was families), propounded by the latter, and subsequent- 
also brought (about 8 miles) from the Wells of ly from ^Abdallah b. Ibad, who maintained that 
Moses i^Ayun Musa), celebrated in legend (Iba non-Kharidji Muslims should not be regarded as 
al-Wardi, Perles ties ATerveilles, in jV. ii. 31). polytheists. The account of Abu Mil^naf shows, 
'^Ali Bey declares that the wells yielded ‘‘a dis- as has Ijeen aptly remarked by Wellhausen, a 
agreeable and fetid kind of water”. In modern spirit of pragmatism, which regards the three 
times, however, a fresh-water canal was cut in great branches of the Kharidjis : the Sufriya, 
1863 between Caiio and Suez. the Azrakites [i. 5^3/5^4] Abadis or 

By the beginning of the iq^h century the town Ibadis [i. 3/4; ii. 372/373], as the simultaneous 
had once more fallen into decay and insignificance product of a conflict of principles. Another his- 
(^Ali Bey, idid., ii. 29). But it revived again when torian al-Baladhuri (ed. Ahlwardt, p. 82 — 83), 
the overland mail route was opened in 1837 names as founder of the Sufriya "Ubaida b. 
between England and India, and still more after Kabis; theological sources, on the other hand, 
the construction of the Canal. assign this role to Ziyad b. al-Asfar, after 

An etymology of the name Suez will be found whom the Sufriya have also received the name 
in Descr. de VEg., i. 87. Yakut mentions, on of Z i y a d i y a (al-BaghdadI, Firak, p. 70; al- 
the authority of al-Muhallabi, the presence in the Shahrasiani* ed. Cureton, p. 102; al-Kh^'arizmi. 
nei^ilbbourhood of magnetic rock ima gh natid) whose Mafatxh al-^Vlum, ed. van Vloten, p. 25; al- 
power is decreased or increased according as it is Sam'^ani, Ansab, vol. 354a) or to al-Nu'^man b. 
rubbed with garlic or vinegar. Sufr (Makrizi, Khitat, ii. 354 below == 2°^ ed., 

An ancient canal, called Amnis Irajani, al- iv. 178, below): all of which persons are equally 
though much older than the Roman occupation, obscure. In reality the Sufriya began to take part 
once existed between the Nile and the Red Sea. in the l^aridji movement in the month of Safar 
One of its termini was at Kulzum. ^Amr b. al-^As 76, when the great revolt raised by Salih b. 
re-opened this ancient waterway to enable gram Musarrih (or Musarrah, cf, Tabari, li. 881, 
supplies to be shipped direct to the Haramain note g) broke out, after his death led by Shabib 
(Butler, The Arab Conquest of P- 345 Yazid al-^ihaibani [see above, p. 261 — 262]. 

Soon afterwards it was silled up again until re- Salih b. Musarrih, who was regarded by his fol- 
stored under al-Mahdi (c. 780 a. d.). In the year lowers as a saint, and whose tomb remained an 
971 A. D. Hasan the Karmatian captured the city, object of veneration for a long time (Ibn Kutaiba, 
During the middle ages the commerce of the Ma^arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 209 = Ibn Duraid, 
Indies passed steadil> through the town. Caravans Ishtikak, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 133), represents the 
from Farma {^Pelusiuni) took four days; from Cairo, 1 type of devotee with ascetic tendencies who becomes 
three (see j. M. Hartmann, EdrisH Africa, p. 4491 ! propagandist and ends by becoming engulfed in 
\akut, Mu^d^am, s. v.). ! the turmoils of a bloody war in spite of his pacific 

Bibliography, besides the w'orks cited in temperament; he is represented in the account of 
the text, consult: Tabari, Annales^ ed. de Goeje, a contemporary, who in all probability wTites 
Index; Mas'udi, Murudj, 1. 237, 241; iii. 55 sq ; with authority (Tabari, ii. 886) as opposed to the 
iv, 97 sqq.\ ^Abd al-Eatif, Relation de P Egypte, terrorist methods of the Azra^is, a point which has 
p. 142, 179? al-Hamdani, Sifat Djazirat al- invariably constituted a characteristic of the SufrI 
A)ab,^ ed. Muller, Index; Ibn lyas, Tarlkh theory, although its adepts have not always ob- 
Misy, i. 154, 287; al-Suyuti, Jfusn al-Muhadara served it in practice. 

fl Akhbdr Misr wa d-RTahira, i. 68 sq.\ Mu- After the defeat of ^abib b. Yazid, the Sufriya 
tiammad Amin al-l^iadji, Mandjatn aP^bniran again appear involved in the revolt of al-Dahhak 
fl l-Mustadrak ala al-Buldan, Cairo b. Kais [q, v.] towards the end of the Lmaiyad 

Histoire de r Egypte period. At the same epoch they are found spread 
de Makrizi, p. 153 sq,\ Xasir-i Khosraw^ Safar- over the whole of the Islamic world; they are 
?iama, ed. Schefer, p. 122, 123, 285; Quatre- mentioned in the Maghrib from the year n? 

mere, Mimoires Geografhiques , p. 151^?^.; (Ibn al-Athir, A'awi/, ed. Tornberg, v. I $3 below), 
Amelineau, Geogr. de I Egypte 'a Tipoque copte, wheie, a few years later, guided by their chief 
p. 227 sqq.-, S. Lane-Poole, Hist, of Egypt, p. Abu Kurra, they slew the 'Abbasid governor 
20, 41—42, 106, 304; Butler, Babylon of Egypt, 'Omar b. Hafs, in 153 (Tabari, iii. 37°— 37l)i ““ 
p. 12, 24; Dozy and de Goeje, Description de seized the town of Sidjilmasa [see above, p- 
I Afrique par Edrisi, p. 25, 164; Boinet Bey, 432 — 433] where they long maintained their in- 
Ceogr., Zh. Ywesx, Itineraritim,i6zi, dependence (Ibn al-'Adhari, Baydn al-Maghrib, 
p. 34, 41; G. loudet, Le port de Suez, 1919; ed. Dozy, i. 58 sgg.-, Ibn al-AthIr, vi. 4 r?/., 53)j, 
Baedeker, Egypt', C. Bourdon, Anciens Canaux they joined the Ibadis in the general rising of 
.... de Suez, 1925; Wallis Budge, By Mile and the Berbers., and ended by being absorbed by the 
Tigfis, i. 152; Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr, former, who in North Africa as elsewhere became 
ed. Torrey, p. 164; Bibl. Geog. Arab., p. 196. dominant. Another conflict between Ibadis and 
_ _ (J. Walker) Sufriya, where the latter were overthrown, too 

* qtVJo-^ Tasawwuf.] place in ^Oman, in which the Sufriya had taken 

al-SUFRIYA, one of the principal refuge in 134, after having been defeated by 
branches of the Kharidjis [q. v.]. His- the "Abbasid chief I^Szim b. Khuzaima (Tabari, 
toriographic tradition, established as early as the iii. 78). 

middle of the 2°d century by Abu Mikhnaf (al- It is principally as exponents of 
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that the Sufriya are of importance; they seem to I 
have been the first to attempt a systematic ex- ! 
position of their religious principles, and one of | 
their very earliest imams^ the poet 'ImrSn b. ' 
Hitt an [ii. 507 — 508], d. 84, is renowned as ] 
iurisconsult and theologian. Other names of Sufri 1 
traditionists and theologians are cited by al-Djahiz 
in his list of Khar id ji scholars {Bayan^ i. 131-133; 
ii. 126 — 127): amongst others Shubail b. '^Azra 
al-Duba'i (d. 140), also known as poet and 
lexicographer (cf. Wustenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber^ 
N^. 20, where the patronymic is incorrect; Ibn i 
Duraid, p. 193; Tabari, li. 1913; Djahiz, Hayawan, 

i. 152; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al~Tahdhib^ iv. 310, 

etc), al-Kasim b. 'A b d al-Rahman b. 
Sadika, Mulail, etc. The principal theses 
which divided the Sufriya from the extremist Az- 
rikis, though not quite equalling the moderation 
of the Ibadls, are, according to the systematic 
tracts by ^Abd al-Kahir al-BaghdadI and al- 
Shahrastanl, the admission of ku'ud (temporary 
cessation of war with other Muslims; cf. Mu- 
barrad, Kdmii, ed. Wiight, p. 527, 595, 10, 604, 
10) and of takiya (dissimulation of faith), the 
negation of the doctrines of ist^rad and the 
damnation of the children of infidels. In moral 
doctrine also the strictness of the Kharidjis is 
somewhat modified by the Sufriya: one of their 
subdivisions maintains that sins do not produce 
in the sinner the quality of an infidel ! 

nor of a polytheist {niuskrik) as long as it con- I 
cerns infractions of righteousness for which the | 
religious law’ provides a definite punishment {Jiadd ' 
•waki^', this expression has not been included in , 
the translation of al-^ahrastani by Haarbriicker, 

ii. 154), but only in those cases in which there | 
is no punishment in the law. Oher peculiarities 
of the Sufriya refer to questions of ritual and equity. | 

The Sufriya, as a religious school, seems to 
have especially pre-dominated, in the eastern half i 
of the Islamic world, where they maintained them- I 
selves up to a comparatively recent period. Ibn , 
Hazm (d. in 456) affirms that they were the _ 
only branch of the Kharidjis who existed in | 
his time, beside the Ibadis {al-FasJ Ji iv. ! 

190 — 191). This leads us to suppose that there ] 
was a gradual absorption of the other schools of j 
Kharidjis into that of the Sufriya, which seems ' 
to be confirmed by the fact that Ibn Hazm ranges 
with the Sufriya the schools of Tha'aliba, ‘Adjarida 
[i. 149; ii. 381], Baihasiya [i. 617] with their sub- 1 
divisions, while 'Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi and al- ' 
Shahrastanl consider them as independent schools. i 

The origin of the name Sufriya is gieatly dis- j 
puted, the etymologies that are derived from the ■ 
supposed founders (Ibn al-Saffar, al-Asfar, Ibn 
Sufr) seem somewhat artificial; a perfectly foolish ^ 
one, although it is due to the celebrated philo- j 
logian al-Asma^i, is the one which, admitting the i 
vocalisation Sifrlya, attaches it to the w’ord sijr 
“zero” and supports it by an anecdote according ' 
to which an imprisoned Sufri w’as accosted by 
one of his companions in captivity with the words: ' 
“You count for no more than zero in religion!’ j 
{Lisan aFArab^ vi. 135 = Tad^ aFArus^ iii. 337 )- 
A third etymology deserves more credit, although 
it is not entirely beyond doubt: it is that w'hich I 
derives the name from Sufr, the “yellow colour”, 
which their faces had assumed in consequence of , 
their devotional practices (al-Baladhuri, ed. Ahl- ' 
wardt, p. 82 — 83 ; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, p. 604, | 


9— II, 615 — 616; cf. Tabari, ii. 88i, 14, where he 
says of Salih b. Musarrih that he was a man of 
“yellow countenance” \j)uisja> r al-iijadykJ), This 
etymological uncertainty is the consequence of 
the obscurity that covers the origin of the move- 
ment Itself: SMih b. Musarrih, who as we have 
seen, seems to have been the real originator, is 
not recognised as such by the later Suftlya, who 
name as their first imam Tmran b. Hittan (al- 
Baghdadi, Firak^ p. 71): al-RaghdadI, p. 89, 
hesitates to attribute to Salih the denomination 
of Sufri and al-Shahrastani, p. 95'. in mentioning 
the school of the Salihlya says that they do 
not enter into any of the known categories of the 
Kharidjis. 

According to al-Makrizi (Khitat, ii. 354 below 
= 2^^ ed-, iv. 179) the Sufriya also bore the 
name of al-Niikkar, “the deniers” because they 
reprove (like all the other i^andjis) a part of 
the conduct of ‘^Uthman, ^Ali and \Vi^a; but the 
passages quoted by Dozy, SuppUnient, 11. 722^* 
(which refer without exception to the Maghrib) 
show that it was an insulting appellation applied 
to Kharidjis in general. 

Bibliography, see article KHARlDlIs. 

_ (G. Levi Della Vida) 

SUFRUY (vulg. Sifru^ nisba \ Sefira’t), a small 
town to the north of Morocco, 33 KM. 
S. E. of Fas (Fez), 800 metres above sea level at 
the foot of the northern spurs of the Middle 
Atlas. The town, watered by the Wadi Siifruy, 
is surrounded by beautiful oichards, principally 
cherry. The quarters are N. Taksebt and Shebbak, 
E. the Kasba or fort, S. Mesbah and Zemrita, 
sunounding the Mellah or Jews’ quaiter on all 
sides. The town is protected by a high wall 
restored in the xix'h century by the Sultan Mawlay 
Sulaiman, who also built a mosque and a hamniam. 
The population exceeds S,ooo, of whom more 
than 3,000 are Jews. 

The piincipal sanctuaiies of Sufiuy are those 
of Sidl Bu-Serghin, Sidi Bu-'.Ali and Sidi Bu- 
Medyen. The first is the most important; at the 
end of the summer a spring near to the sanctuaiy 
is the object of a water-cult; it has the virtue of 
curing madness and idiocy. These sacred spots 
were visited in 1179 (1763 — 17 ^ 6 ) ti)' Sultana 
Fatima bint Sulaiman who came Irom Marrakesh 
to Fas for the express purpose of visiting these 
sanctuaries. 

It was in the environs of .Sufruy, that in the 
Beiber tribe of the Ait \usi, the learned and 
versatile al-Hasan b. Mas'ud al-\usi (d. 1102/ 
1691) [9.V.] was born; his tomb is at the ziiiviya 
called Sidi Lahsen in the S.W. of the town; 
he is still greatly venerated by the Ait \ usi, who 
hold a ma-u’sim there every year. 

Nothing is known of the date at which .'Jufriiy 
was founded. Leo Africaniis (who calls it Sofroi) 
says that it was built by the “.Africans", which 
means that for him its origin is lost in antiquity. 
It would seem to have been in existence at the 
time of the foundation of Fas by Idris II; he 
was not slow to enter into conflict with the in- 
habitants of the tegion of Sufruy and al-Bahalil, 
where the religion seems to have been strongly 
impregnated by Judaism, and convened them to 
Islam. The memory of an ancient Jewish population 
is preserved in the name of wadi ’1-Vahudi (the 
name of the lower part of wadi Sufruy) and by 
that of the grotto called ICaf al-YahuJ, which 
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among the Jews in the town is the centie of a 
true naturalist cult. 

The importance lapidly attained by Fas, the 
new and adjacent capital, acceleiated the decline 
of the ancient Berber city. Sufruy, however, as a I 
necessary point of passage fur the caravans bound j 
for Sidjilmasa always retained a certain vitality; > 
it was, moreover, the natural depot for the 
products of the Middle Atlas, destined for Fas : 
fruits, wool, skins and cedar wood. 

In 407 (1016 — 1017) on the fall of the Umaiyad 
caliphate of Cordova Sufruy, which was a fief of 
the loid of Fas, al-Mu^'izz b. Ziri, was taken from 
him by Wanudin b. l^azrun al-Maghrawi, lord of 
Sidjilmasa and of Dai ‘'a In 455 (1063) Yusuf b. 
Ta^fln took Sufiuy by assault and massacred all 
the Maghrawa who had shut themselves up in it. 
In 536 (1141) Sufruy was seized by 'Abd al* 
^^lu'min for the Almoravids. 

Speaking of .Sufruy in the century, al-Bakri 
only says that it is on the route from Fas to 
Sidjilmasa and that it is a city surrounded by | 
ramparts, possessing water-courses and trees. In ■ 
the xii^b century al-ldrlsi describing it says that i 


derived, according to the view generally held by 
the biographers, from Xhawr b. ‘^Abd Manat . . , . 
b. al-Vas b. Mudar, who was among his ancestors 
(cf. Wu-stenfeld, Register zii den genealog. Tabellen 
a. arab. Stamme u. damilien^ P* 452 ; Ibn 

Duraid, L^tikak^ ed. W iistenfeld, 1854, p. I13; 
Sam^ani, AnsZib^ G. M, 5 ., xx., fob 117^). Ibn 
I^alhkan, Wafayat^ ed. Wustenfeld, NO. 265 
(transl. by de Slane, 1842, i., p. 576 sqq^ 

gives as the date of his birth “95, 96 or 97”. 
On the other hand, all the other sources agree 
m giving 97 (715/716) as the date (Caetani, 
Chronographia Islarniea^ i. 5, p. 1180, 26 

puts the date of Sufyan’s birth as 96, on the 
authority of a unique manuscript). Sufyan received 
his first instruction in hadltk from his father, a 
learned Kufan, who died in 126 (according to 
others in 128, cf. Caetani, loc. cit.^ p. 1607, 
N®. 73) and is quoted among his authorities by 
different names in the biographical dictionaries to 
be mentioned below. Sufyan was one of the old 
school of pious men, who showed their dislike of 
the new regime by declining to accept offices in 
the government service and thus brought the 


it IS “a small and secluded but civilised town, 
wheie there are not many markets. Its inhabitants 
are for the most pait agriculturists, who cultivate 
a quantity of cereals ; there are also a large 
number of large and small cattle. The waters of i 
the land are sweet and abundant”. j 

.Sufiuy suffered greatly during the civil wars ; 
which desastated the region of Fas during the 1 
dynasty of the Banu Wattas and of the Sa'^diies. ! 
After the accession of the '^Alawis. it was again 
the victim of the wars waged by these sultans 
against the rebel Berbers of the Middle Atlas. | 
In 1096 (16S4 — 1685) Mawlay IsmaTl passed j 
through Sufruy upon an expedition against the tubes ] 
of the Middle Atlas and the High Molouya. In j 
1736, the inhabitants of the town and the neigh- j 
bourhood were massacred by the Sultan Maw- : 
lay Muhammad b. Isma^il, called Ibn bArabiya, 
infuriated by the protection which the Berbers of 
the district had given to his rebellious brother 
■^Abd Allah ; their heads were transported to Fas. 
In iSii, in the course of the great revolt of the 
Berbers they came as far as Sufruy to surround 
an army that was sent against them; they pillaged 
the camp and sacked the whole region. In 1235 
(1S19 — 1820) the Sultan Mawlay Sulaiman had 
three hundred men of the rebellious neighbouiing 
tribe of the Ait Yusi arrested in Sufruy, 

Bibliography. al-ldrisT, Sifat al-Maghrib., 
text p. 76, transl. p. 87 ; al-Bakri, Description 
de PAjnqiic Seplentrionale, 1911, p. 146; Leo 
Africanus, Description de FAfrique, ed. Ch. 
Schefer, li. 359 ! Marmol, Description de Affrika, 
iv., P. 162; De houcauld, Reconnaissance tia 
Maroc, Paris 188S. p. sqq.; E. Aubin, 
Maroc d'aiijonrd'hui, Paris I905, p. 394 — 397; 
L. Brunot, Ciiltes naturistcs a Sefron, in Ar- 
chives Berberes, 1918, vol. lii., p. 137 — 143; 
Reisser and Bachelot, Afotice sur le Cercle de 
SefroUj in Bulletin de la Sociite de Geographie 
dll Mac ay 3i'<J year, 4, p. 29 — 51. 

(George S. Colin) 

SUFYAN al-THAWRI, Abu "Abd Allah 
Sufyan b. SaTd (according to some Sa'^d) b. 
Masrlk al- T h awr! al-Kufi, a celebrated 
theologian, traditionist and ascetic of 
the second century a. h. His nisba al-Thawri is 


wrath of the court upon their heads. Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabakat^ ed. Zettersteen, 1909, vi., p. 258, says 
j that Sufyan on one occasion accepted money and 
gifts from a wall but ever afterwards refused them. 
In 150, he left Kufa and went, like so many others 
(cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam., 1922, p. 209) 
beyond the bounds of ^Irak to escape appointment 
as kadi. He went to the Yemen and made a 
living as a merchant by giving other merchants 
goods to dispose of on commission and settling 
up with them annually, so that he finally pos- 
sessed a fortune of about 200 dinars (according 
to Ibn Kutaiba, Ma^arif., ed. Wustenfeld, 1850, 
p. 250 his estate at his death amounted to 150 
dinars in goods). But even there, he was not safe 
from persecution by the Baghdad court. He was 
sought out but went to Mecca. The amir of 
Mecca, Muhammad b. Ibrahim, was ordered by 
the Caliph in the year 158 (the year in which 
al-Mahdi succeeded al-Mansur; therefore the sources 
vary as to which Caliph gave the order) to find 
him {yatliibuhu., so most sources; in al-Nawaw'i, 

I Tahdhlb al-AsmW ed. Wustenfeld, 1842 — 1847, P- 
! 287, and Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhlb al-Tahdklb., 
iv., p. 114, however some wood-merchants w'ho 
were going to Mecca are ordered by al-Mansur 
to crucify him, fad sjibiihii., which is certainly not 
simply a copyist’s mistake, but it suggests an- 
other story). The governor, however, did not 
carry out his orders; according to Ibn SaM, loc. 
cit,^ he warned Sufyan so that he was able to go 
promptly into hiding. While al-Tabari, iii. 385 sq.^ 
says that he had already taken Sufyan prisoner 
but then set him free again. The w'hole story is 
embellished in the different versions with details 
of interest to the student of the life of the time. 
It seems certain in any case that Sufyan was ac- 
tually forced to seek refuge from his pursuers in 
the Ka'ba (Ibn SaM, p, 259). In the end however, 
Mecca also became too hot for him ; and he went 
to Basra to Yahya b. Sa'id, where many learned 
jurists came to study hadlth under him. In Basra 
also he had to change his abode for the sake of 
safety. Hammad b. Zaid advised him to make 
peace with the court. Sufyan began negotiations 
by correspondence, which led to a satisfactory 
result, but before he could set out for Baghdad 
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he became ill and died at the age of 64, in 
Sha^ban 161 = May 778 (169 in al-DhahabI al- 
Suyuti, Tabakat al-Hiiffaz^ ed. Wustenfeld, 1833, 

i. , p. 45, 40 is probably only an error of the 

lithographer). The sources then are all agreed that 
up to the time of his death he kept himself in 
hiding from the temporal powers. His son, whom 
he loved above all else had died before him ; he 
therefore left his whole estate to his sister and 
her son ^Ammar b. Muhammad, but left nothing 
to his brother al-Mubarak (d. 180). He was 
buried, as several authorities tell us, by night; 
his grave in Basra is mentioned by several geo- 
graphers. He had not seen his native city of 
Kufa since the year 150; cf. Ibn Hadjar, Icc, cit. 

The above outline is all that can be considered 
certain in Sufyan’s biography. But in view of the 
extraordinary authority which he enjoyed, a large 
number of legendary features could not fail to 
creep into the story of his life, which one must 
treat with general distrust, even when they are 
not obvious inventions or cannot be shown to be 
historically impossible. The most cha^acteri^tic is 
his conversation with the Caliph al-Mahdl, which 
has been adopted in Ibn I^alhkan’s biography 
of Sufyan from al-Mas'^udi, Murui^ (vi,. Paris 1871, 
p. 257). It is — apart from other reasons — 
unhistorical simply because the two certainly never 
met in their lives, M'hat else is related ofSufyan’s 
life will be discussed below in connection with 
the various intellectual movements in Islam which 
claimed the authority of Sufyan for their views and 
had therefore an interest in finding the characteristics 
they required in his life. 

As a traditionist, the greatest praise is 
everywhere bestowed on him on account of the 
extraordinary breadth of his knowledge and his 
reliability. The most pregnant criticism of him is 
the verdict in al-Dhahabi, Mlzan 1325, 

3266: hud^dja^ thflbt. At the same time, he is 
credited with other “qualificatioas of the hist 
rank’’, as collected in Goldziher, Sfitd.^ 

ii. 142. He is occasionally rated higher than 
Malik b. Anas. The only reproach made against 
him is that of tadl'is^ that he used to trace traditions 
directly to recognized authorities, although he had 
only received them indirectly or from transmitters 
of less authority (cf. Ka 7 ?ius^ s. v. and Goldziher, 
loc. cit.^ p. 48, and the passages there quoted from 
Ibn J^aldun). Ibn Hadjar, Tabakat al-Mudallisln^ 
Cairo 1322, p. 9 places him in the second rank 
of the fnudaiijstn i. e. those w’hose the Imams 
have tolerated, because they were such important 
personalities and their tadlis amounted to very 
little (killat tadlisiht) and gives as his authority 
al-Nasa'i (Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ ii. 199) 

Bukhari [q, v.]. Sufyan’s tadlis however does not 
prevent the biographers vying with one another 
in telling stories to his credit. He was one of 
the first to commit to writing the wealth of traditions 
stored in his memory : cf. Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, Annale^^ 
ed. Juynboll, i., 1855, p. 387 sq. and Hadjdji 
^alifa, ed. Flugel, i. 80 sq. The Fihiist., ed. 
Flugel, i., p. 225, for example gives a number 
of works by him, namely; l) al-DJamt' al~kahir\ 
2) al-DjaniT al-saghir\ 3) Kitab al-Faradd and 
4) and 5) two epistles the subject of which is 
not recorded. Then there is his commentary on 
the KuFan, Tafsir.^ which according to Hadjdji 
IGialifa, N®. 3248 is quoted by Thaiabl. These 
works however have not survived; several bio- 


I graphics record that on his deathbed Sufyan com- 
j missioned a friend whose name is not given (cf. 

' Fihrist.^ ii., p. 98, note 3, on p. 225) to burn 
I them, which was dune. The reason for this action 
I is said by Hadjdji (i 126) to have been 

I that he felt remorse at the traditions with weak 
I authority which he had admitted into his books; 

the reproach of tadlis alieady mentioned therefore 
j does not seem to have been made against him 
unjustly. The most comprehensive li-st of his 
! authorities and pupils is given by Ibn Hadjar 
' {loc. p. Ill sq.') but names not included here 
I are given in other biographical sources. Al-Xawawi 
' and Ibn Hadjar give as the best Kufc isnad’, 
Sufyan from Mansur [b. al-Mu'^tamir, see Na\\awi, 

! p. 578] from Ibrahim [al-Xakha'^i, see Nawawi, 
i P* *35] from ‘^Alkama [al-Kawi, see Xawawi, p 
433] from Ibn Mas^ud [q. v.]. 

! As a fakih he was the founder of a madhhab 
i which however later disappeared: cf. Mez, loc. 

\ cit.., p. 202 sq. He was a strict follower of the Ahl 
i aTHadith [q. v.] and as regards theology belonged 
j to the Sifdtiya i. e. he recognised the qualities of 
i Allah mentioned in the Kur'an as existing in the 
I literal sense and peculiar to him : cf. al-Shahiastani, 
Mtlal, ed. Cureton, i. 65, 160 (transl. by Haar- 
I brucker, i. 97, 242). That he was a Sunni is 
i proved, if it were necessary, from the profession 
of faith which he is said to have dictated to 
^u'^aib b. Dj arir. cf. al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al~ 
Huffdz., i., HaidarabSd 1333, p. 193. In this, 
after speaking of the uncreatedness of the Kur’an, 
he says that X-zzm/, ^amal and mya (see SAHL 
al-TUSTART) constitute the iman [q.v.], that it can 
J increase and decrease (cf. Goldziher, Vorlisiingen^ 

I ed. 2, 1925, p. 81), that pre-eminence (i. e. over 
I 'All', cf. van Aiendonk, De opkoinsi van het 
i zaidietischc imamaat in Yemcfy I9i9i index, s. v. 

; saihks., de beide) is due to the two shaikhs (Abti 
j Bakr and "Umar), that in the minor ablution 
{u'tidrd) the washing of the foot•co^ enng is permuted 
in place of the feet {al’inash 'ala al-khupfain) 
(cf. Goldziher, Icc. p. 369), that it is better 
to recite the bastnala in a low voice than in a 
loud one (cf. Gold/iiher, Beitmye zur Iitfcratur- 
\ geschichte der Sta. .S'. B. W. A.. Ixxviii.. 1874, p. 
451 sq.y 457). that one rnu-'t believe in predesti- 
nation (see kadar), that one may pray on Friday 
and at the two festivals behind any imam, but 
at other times must choose one in whose piety 
one has confidence and of whom one knows 
1 that he is a Sunni and finally that the djihad 
I will exist to the day of judgment (see Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam, 1SS5, p. 244^, b) and that one 
should obey every person in authority, whether 
he is just or unjust. It is easy to see that the ma- 
jority of these articles represent well known points 
of difference between bunna and which are 

I all decided accoidmg to the Sunni view. Never- 
■ theless Sufy.an is credited with an inclination to 
' the Shra ; thus the Tabakat al-Hnff az^ lot. cit..^ 
i mentions among his authorities the imam DjaTar 
j al-Sadik [q.v.]' Kutaiba, MaKirif. p. 301 

mentions him in a list of ShiT'., and al-Tabari, 

' iii. 2516. gives a story according to which he 
' was a Shib but met two scholars in Basra 
w'ho persuaded him to change. He has, however, 
also been claimed as a Zaidi, cf. Fihrist^ p. 178, 
and, thereon van Aiendonk, loc. cit.^ 284, and 
index 5. v.; '^Coipus Juris'' di Zaid ibn Ali.^ ed. 
Griffini, 1919, p. clxxv. with note 3 and index s.v. 
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These are doubtless inventions. Massignon, La 
Passiofi d' Al-Halhy ^ 1922^ p. 72 sees their origin | 
in the fact that for men like Sufyan, al-ShafiT ■ 
etc. reverence for the Prophet implied reverence 
for his family which of course included the ‘Alids. 
The explanation given by Bergstrasser in his review . 
of the Corf ns luris^ O.L.Z.^ 1922, col. 122 sqq. , 
seems to me much more illuminating, namely 
that the Corpus in many cases is in conformity 
with the jurists of the ^Irak of whom Sufyan was , 
one. As it thus comes about that he often taught ' 
the same as the Corpus (except that in reality i 
it was the latter that borrowed), he might be ' 
claimed as a ZaidT. It must have been similar with ■ 
his Shiusm. — The above mentioned lequirement t 
of ^amal as an essential of iman is directed against | 
the Murdji’a; cf. thereon Goldziher, Vorlesungen 2, j 
p. 351, where it is related (on the authority of j 
Ibn Sa’d) how Sufyan refused to take part in the 
funeral of a muidji'. 

That Sufyan was an ascetic is beyond doubt. 
Here also the biographers cannot quote too many 
stories about him. The best evidence of his asce- 
ticism is however that he is claimed by the Sufis 
as one of their fore-runners. Farid al-Uln 'Attar, 
TaMkirat al-Audiya^ (ed. Nicholson, i., 1905, p. 
iSS sqq.). devotes an aiticle of nearly 9 pages to 
him, which however contains nothing characteristic 
and of which H. H. Schaeder’s remaik {Is/am^ 
xiv . p. i) on the biographies of the devout men 
of the past in general in 'Attar holds, namely that 
they are ‘^very much modelled on a single pattern 
of mystic piety Sufyan is how'ever mentioned 
by the Ltkrist, i. 183, in a list of ascetics who 
wore the siif and Abu N'asr al-Sarradj. Luma’’.^ ed 
Nicholson (C. M. 5 ., xxii 1914), p. 22 actually 
quotes him as evidence of the antiquity of the 
Suflya. flis relations with al-Djttnaid (q. v.) are 
several times discussed, although the two could 
not have known one another: cf. e. g. al-Hudjwiri, 
Kasif al-Mahdjub.. transl. Nicholson {G. M. 5 ., 
xvii., 1911), p. 128. The reference is apparently 
only to intellectual kinship; it is difficult to under- 
stand it otherwise when Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin {he. cit., 
ii. 213) says that al-Halladj [q.v.] was acquainted 
with Sufyan {lakiya). On the other hand, one 
need not doubt the truth of the story recorded by 
the same author (i. 424) that Sufyan was on friendly 
terms with the ascetic Shaiban al-RaT (d. 158) 
who lived the life of a hermit in Lebanon. 

These remarks on Sufyan viewed from different 
angles, corresponding to different currents in the 
intellectual history of Islam, are of course nothing 
more than prolegomena; they cannot take the 
place of a monograph on him, the necessity of 
which must be evident from the manifold variety 
of what we have said above. 

Bibliography. On the sources it should 
first of all be noted that al-Dhahabi’s Tadhkirat 
i., p 1^2, depends on his own 
great historical work in which he dealt at 
great length with Sufyan. The volume, in which 
the article must have been, is however not 
quoted among the manuscripts of the separate 
volumes mentioned in Brockelmann, G. A. Z., 
ii. 47 - Al-Dhahabi also refers to a book on the 
Manakib of Sufyan by Ibn al-Djawzi [q.v.] but 
this has not survived. — The biographical, bi- 
bliographical, and historical works quoted in 
the article almost all contain articles on Sufyan, 
which have been utilised here. So far as they 


have appealed in European editions, the indices 
should be consulted, s. v. Sufvan, for scattered 
references to his life and teaching. The reader 
may be also referied to the story of his meeting 
with Ma sha'a Allah in al-Kiftl, ThViM, ed. 
I.ippert, p. 327, to his refusal of the office of 
kadi, as it is told in al-HudjwIri, he. cit.^ p. 
93 and to his meeting with al-Mansur (Ibn 
'-Ahd Rabbihi, '^Ikd. Cairo 1331, ii., p. to8). — 
The indices of the European works should also 
be consulted for passages not quoted here There 
is further Goldziher, Die Kiehtungen der is- 
latiiischen Koranauslegung^ I92o(in Muh. Stud..^ 
ii.. the reference in p. 58 is not in the 
Index ; on it cf. D. B. Macdonald, Development 
of Muslim Theology^ 1903, p. 97 sq.)\ Browne, 
Lit. Hist, of Persia. 1909. i. 424 — 426 (p. 434 
he adopts the already mentioned story of Suf- 
yan’s meeting with al-Halladj) 

(M. Plessner) 

ai.-SUFYANI. [See al-mahdI.] 

SU GH D. [See soghd.] 

SUGHDAK, once a great seaport, now a little 
town in the Crimea, Greek Zevy^xix or 
also Latin and Italian Soldaia or 

Soldachia, Old Russian Suro^; the Aiabic form 
Sholtatia in IdrlsI (transl. Jaubert, ii. 395) is 
probably connected with the Italian form. The 
name is connected with Soghd [q. v.], the name 
of a country in Central Asia and explained as 
Iranian; its foundation is therefore ascribed to 
1 the Alans (see Allan). The Alans are mentioned 
j in the region (east of the Tauric Chersonese) as 
I late as the xiii^h and xivth centuries. Like the 
Greek cities, Sugdaia had an era of its own, 
according to which the year of its foundation 
was 212 B. c.; but the name is not found in 
Pliny nor in any other geographer of antiquity. 
It is first mentioned in the viiith century by 
the Anonymous writer of Ravenna {^Ravennatis 
Anonymi Cosmographia^ ed. Finder and Parthey, 
Berlin i86o, p. 175 Sugdabon). At that time 
the town had a Greek bishop although it was not 
under P>yzantine but I^azar rule. It was only after 
the destruction of the Khazar empire and of the 
Russian principality of T'rautarakan that the whole 
southern shore of the Crimea passed to Byzantium. 
During Latin rule in Constantinople this region 
belonged to the kingdom of Trebizond. Twice, in 
1223 and 1238, Sughdak was sacked by Tatars, 
It is to the intervening period that the very full 
but undated account in Ibn Bibi ([q.v.]; Houtsma, 
Reciieil de textes relatifs a Rhistoire des Scidjoucidesy 
iii. 329 sqq,\ iv. sqq.) of the invasion by 
Turks from Asia Minor belongs; Husam al-Din 
Coban the commander sent by '^Ala^ al-Din Kai- 
kubad (616 — 634 = 1219 — 1236) succeeded in 
defeating the Greeks in Sughdak and their allies, 
the Russians and Kipcak. In Sughdak the bells 
were broken in pieces, a large mosque built in 
less than a fortnight, a mtda dhdh in , a khafd 
and a kadi appointed and a garrison left ; but 
the Turks seem {op. ciL, iii. 358; iv. 138 sq.) to 
have been very soon driven out again. In 1249 
the Tatars were forced to leave Sughdak where- 
upon the Gieek governor {Sedastos) had the popu- 
lation counted. The total was only 8,300, which 
probably refers only to male adults. In spite of 
its small population Sughdak was then of great 
importance for sea-trade, especially for trade with 
Venice, as is evident from Venetian documents 
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and from Marco Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, i, 2 sg.'). 
Sughdak suffered a heavy blow in the reign of 
Ozbeg, Khan of the Golden Horde (712 — 741 = 
1302 — 1340); on Aug. 8, 1322, the town was 
occupied without resistance by Kara-Bulat, sent 
by Ozbeg, all the bells were carried off, all images 
of saints and crucifixes smashed, and all the 
churches closed. In spring 1327 Ozbeg ordered 
his governor Tolaktemir to destroy the citadel 
and several churches. When Ibn Battuta [q. v.], 
visited “SurdaV (for Sudak) it looked like a Tur- 
kish and Muslim city; only a few Greek artisans 
were left. The harbour is described by Ibn Battuta 
as “one of the largest and best”. The houses were 
mainly of wood (Rihla, Paris, ii. 414 iy.). The 
Christian population soon came back again. The 
conquest of Sughdak by the Genoese in 1365 
and the treaty between them and the Tatars of 
1380 were important events in the history of the 
town. The district of Su g hdak in those days ex- 
tended as far as Alushta and included 18 villages, 
almost the same number as the corresponding 
Turkish kadilik in 1774 (19); they must have 
been the same villages, as the most westerly one, 
Alushta (Arab. Shalusta), did not belong in the 
Genoese period to the district of Sughdak. Sughdak 
henceforth, down to the Turkish conquest of 1475, 
belonged to the Genoese colony of Gazaria or 
Gu'zaria and was administered by a separate 
consul, subordinate to the consul of Kafa. In the 
sources dealing with the Turkish conquest only the 
fighting round Kafa is fully described; no details 
of the fall of Su g hdak are known. Unlike Kafa, 
Sughdak experienced no revival under Turkish, 
nor later under Russian rule. Broniewski (1578) 
describes Sughdak as a town in ruins. The present 
ruins (pictures e.g. in Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, 
i. 3; Yu, Kulakovskiy, Proshloye Tavtidf^, Kiew 
1914, p. 120; L. Kolli, hv. Tavr. Arkh. Komissii, 
xxxviii., p. i) date mainly from the Genoese period. 

Bibliography, (cf. also baghce sarai 
and kafa): V. G. Vasil'ewskiy, htoriceskiya 
sv'edieniya 0 Stiroii {^Trudt V. G. Vasil'etoskago, 
t. Ill, Izd. Akadcmii Nauk, Petrograd 1915); 
P. Melioranskiy, Seldjiik-Name, kak islclnik diva 
istorii Vizantii v XII — Kill viekakh {Vtg. 
Vremennik, i. 613 ryy.); I.. Kolli, Khristoforo 
Di-Negro posl'edniy kotisiil Sol dai {Izv. Tavr. 
Ucenoy Arkh. Komissii, xxxviii., 1905, p. i sqq.'). 

(\\b Bartholo) 

al-SUHAIL, i. e. the Kivaj/ 3 o; (Canopus) of the 
ancients, the star a Carinae in the modern 
star catalogues, next to Sirius the brightest 
fixed star in the heavens (magnitude — 0.9), but 
invisible for all regions north of 37° of Latitude; 
for it has a declination of 5 = — 52'^ 38' 52", while 
its right ascension AR = fib 22™ is. In the northern 
Muslim lands, therefore it scarcely rises above the 
horizon and for example about the year 2.000 B. c. 
in Babylon its altitude of culmination u as only 2°. 9. 
It was therefore the most southern of the fixed 
stars marked on the spider {atlankabut) of the 
Arab astrolabes. 

The name Suhail was given by the Arabs to 
several stars in the southern heavens; but suh.iil 
al-Yaman, suhail haddr, suhail al-viazn, or suhail 
alone, always meant Canopus i. e. the bright large 
star of the southern helm in the constellation of 
al-saftna (the ship). As in the northern parts of 
the Indian Ocean, Canopus rises in the S.S.E. and 
sets in the S.S.W., in the nautical language of 
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the Arabs, according to G. Ferrand, S.S.E. is in- 
dicated by THufUl al-suhail, S. by kutb al-siihail 
and S.S.W. with maykrib al-suhail. In Central 
Arabia Canopus is called e-shel-, it is used to 
find the south. According to J. J. Hess, the Beduin 
of Central Arabia say; ent ratsib n-shel fl -aoedphek 
(“when thou ridest, Canopus is in thy face”). 

Various suggestions have been made regarding 
the derivation and meaning of the word suhail. 
Ideler points out that suhail can be explained 
as diminutive of sahl “level”, but finds Buttman’s 
explanation the least forced, that al-suhail received 
this and the two names haddr and al-wazn be- 
cause it only rises a little above the horizon in 
the lands where these names are given it ; it is 
therefore called “the heavy”, “the earthly”; haddr 
from the earth and sahl from the plain, above 
which it rises very little. Eratosthenes tells us 
that it was called veplysioq, “tenestris” for this 
reason by the ancients. 

According to F. X. Kugler the Babyloni.ans 
placed Canopus in the constellation muIxUNki = 
kEridu(= constellation of Eridui.e. Vela Southern 
Puppis -(- Canopus). On the Greek name 
the following may be noted. was the 

steersman of the ship which was to bring Mene- 
laus back to Greece. .A storm drove the ship on 
to the Libyan coast. K»ai/ 3 o; died here of a 
snake-bite. Menelaus, deeply mourning the death 
of his excellent friend had a splendid memorial 
built to him and called the settlement of Spartiates 
that arose here K»a/ 3 o; in honour of KxvaijSof. It 
lay on the western mouth of the Nile, a few geo- 
graphical minutes north of the site of .Alexandria 
(cf. also: Tacitus, -Ann., ii. 60... “Condidere id 
[oppidum Canopum] Spartani, ob sepultum illic 
rectorem navis, Canopum; qua tempestate Menelaus, 
Graeciam repetens, diversum ad mate terramque 
Libyam delectus est”). 

The Egyptian name for Canopus is not yet 
certainly known. In the Dekan lists (cf. Brugsch, 
Thesaui us inscriptionum uegyptiacarum, Leipzig, 
p. 148, 173), there is the name of a dekan hri 
ib (= he in the boat) but that this is a steers- 

man, let alone the steersman Kavfti/ 3 o;, cannot be 
proved, on the contrary it is improbable as the 
dekan star is to be sought in the vicinity of 
the ecliptic. 

According to .Athanasius Kircher, Canopus was 
the god of moisture and of fertility and as, he had 
his abode in the Nile, in Egypt he was the god 
of water generally, comparable to Poseidon and 
Neptune. He was therefore naturally credited with 
influences relating to seafaring in astrology, i. e. 
in the horo.scope of a new born infant. The fol- 
lowing reference to this is found in Hieronymus 
Vitalis {Le.xicon Mathematioum, Paris 1668, p. 63); 
“Argo Navis sidus in caelo ad Australem plagam 
Stellas continens secundum communem, numero 45, 
at secundum Bayer, 63. Omnes fere de natura 
Saturni, parvum Jovis; intra quas una fulgentis- 
sima in Canopo existans primae magnitudinis, ara- 
bice Rubail ('). Haec in Horoscopo, inquit Pon- 
tanus in Urania (cf. Pontanus, Giovanni Giovano 
da Caretto, De rebus caelestibus, lib. xiv., Florenz 
1520), facit Nauclerum et praestat fortunam in 
navigationibus, praesertim si Veneris benigno radio 
fulciatur; .At in occasu cum Saturno partiliter re- 
peita, portendit mortem in aquis”. 

The treatise of the Arab astronomer and court 
physician Sinan b. Thabit b. Kurra Abu Sa'id 
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(t 943 j- the ''tar Canopus’* no l*3U^er exi-'ts | 

I’ i <^> ^ ! c r d p '! V L. Ideler, si{^’iun:ic'i I 

uc'j/ .vv L'/-sp,i{/!^ lu: i die i^^deutunp dsr '• 
e)'./ //dd'ded, iJeilin 1S09, p. 249 — 2^1. 209: I 
(i. rcrrand. V KLnient peys-in dans /a.* ‘ 

.'antiques arabes des XV-' it XVI^ a .!cs^ in 
J.A , 1924, p. 216 sqq,\ F. X. Ku^lcr. Stern- 
knnae ii/i i St.r/idhfi.^t i/i BabeL Mun-'tor 1013, 
''Uppl.. p. 175; Athanasius Kucher, Oedipus 
aeetypeia'Hs^ Rome 1652, p. 207 — 212. — On 
Dekans and Dekan stars, cf. F. K. Giiizel. 
Haiidbiieh der mathem //. ieehn. Ch, on daq'e^ \ 
Leipzig 1906. i., p. 165 sqa 1 ^^-riiuYj j 
SUHAR, a seaport on the coast of; 
"Cm an in 24^22' N. Cat. and 56'' 45' Ikist Long. | 
with about 7.500 mhabiiants. The harbo.ir has a | 
good load'tead and excellent anchoiage and is well ; 
protected in the north and west by the promontorv I 
of Faiksa and from the south l)v Cape Miuara. : 
d'he mo'.t impoitant building is the palace of the ' 
lord of the to an. which is richly ornamented, ; 
having pointed archts, slender lound piilars. cro-'C»i [ 
vaulting, projecting balconies and tuirels. The 
palace stands on a bttle eminence within the town 
and is suirounJed by a triple wall and a ditch, 1 
which Is cii.'ssed by a bridge leading to the innei i 
gateway. On the wait aie old held guns and ibur ' 
great cannons before the entrance bcfoie the | 
palace lies an open square planted with irec'. j 
svhich stietclics to the w.ilh on the seaside. The j 
town is defended by walls on which a few' old 
guns still stand and is guarded by a ditch against 
the land side The market-place is laige and has 
a busy trade. The market-hail called Kaisariya bpv.; 

Is vaulted w'ltn great >wing-doois and is long and 
Spacious: most of the artisans are weavers. -mith>. ■ 
gold- and silversmiths or copper-smith'-, and are 
masteis of their ciafts. The town is pictures. |ue ; 
Iht two or thice stoned houses -re <d'ten c-m- 1 
nected by archways ovei the narrow .streets. 'I'he I 
town Is proijably about two mile» r->und; it V ' 
connecteil by a bioad road witli neighbouiing ' 
towns like Maska^ the hmteiland is very fertile, j 
well watered, and thickly populated. I'ishing is 1 
very much followed, and it pla\s an important ^ 
pait in providing the food -upidy of the population. ' 
Although A. Sprengei's Ktentificalion of Suhai \ 
with the Oman of Pliny cannot lie mamMinoi. 
there can be n-j dwubt that wc have a \eiy old 
settlement here. wheJi can be traced b..ck to the 
pre-.Mudim period at least. How ancient the town 
is in the eyc' of Aiab scholars niav be .seen fiom 
the legend which tiaccs r.s foumlation to .‘''uhar b. 
Irani h. barn 1j, Xuh. 'I he Ptisums who were at 
one time supreme in the gulf called afte: Veinen were 
pionably the first niler.s of this town d'he old I 
name of the to.\n, Maztin. which the oblei Aiab 
waiters mention. Is also Persian. Sunar fust ap- 
peals in history m the }ear 8 (629/630} when 
t!ie envo\s ui the Prophet .Muhammad, 'Arnr 1 ). 
al- A-;.^ al-Sahnn and ,\l)u /aid al-Ansari, handed 
the Prophet’s message to tiie two princes of the 
town. iJiaifar and Whd (or ‘\bbad) 'I hey ac- 
cepted Muiiaramad s oiler and adopted Islam; the 
first mentiDiiL'd uf the Piophets envoys remained 
as resident in H man. Ihe name of the town is 
again mentioned in the .accounts of the funeiai of 
Muhammad where it is recorded that the coipsc 
of Uie Prophet was wiappcd in tw<) roijus of 
Suhan manufjcture (other texts give Sahrdr); the 
textile industry of the town was even tlien ap- 


P-irentl) highly developed, which may have been 
due to Persi.tn intUience. The geneial unrest which 
scued the whole of Arabia after the death of the 
Prophet also allected ‘^I’man and paiticularh bulur. 
In the war .igaiiist the leader of the pagan jtarty 
111 Thn.an. 1 diu ‘l-'l’adj Pakit b Malik al-Azdl, in 
which the leadeis of the Mushin partv w'ere the 
two brothels ‘'Aitbal and IJjaifar of the al-Djulanda 
famih. the lattei had for a time to abandon ^uliar 
and take retuge in the mountains. Hut they ap- 
parentiv succeeded in returning to Guitar and 
leading the resistance against the pagan party 
there until the town was taken by the Muslims 
m 12 (033 634}. But like the rest of 'L’man it 
was only veiy ljo>ely attached to the Muslim 
empiie. The situation was altered when the no- 
t »riou-s L maiyad governor Hadjdjadj b. Vusuf con- 
quered Thnan and united it to al-Trak. !n 751 
A. L>. the land again became independent and 
chose rnlei for it.self in the person of al-Hjulanda 
.>. .Mas'u'l ai-Azdi, the hr>t Imam of ‘^L'man. The 
capital however was not .Suhar but Nazwa. By 
the tenth century a. i>. .^uhar had attained con- 
sidciable pro'perity. It wa.s consideied the most 
imp u'tant town of "Uraan and the most beautiful 
on the I’ei'siau Gulf, flourishing, populous, rich 
an 1 busy, more important than Zalnd or .'I'an'^ah 
health}, with wondeiful markets and pleu'^ant sur- 
roundings. The line houses were built of brick 
and teak. The great Friday mosque was built by 
the ''ca; the splendid budding wdth a lofty minaret 
'tood on the spot where the Prophet's camels 
had knelt down. The had a winding stair- 

case which presented different colours, jellow, 
gieen and red. from different sides. A small chapel 
(‘■lus/aVU) lay in the centre of a palm-grove. Springs 
with good water and canals of fresh water provided 
the town's water-supply and its climate was con- 
si'Icie i e.xcellent. The capacious bazaars were filled 
with the mo^t varied goods. Suhar svas a depot 
for wares from China, and the centre for trade 
with the Fast and the Mrak and was also of 
impiortaiice for the trade of Yemen. It had an ad- 
vantageous position for trade with the east. The 
hainoui which was always busy with ships entering 
or leaving was a parasang in length and breadth. 
The buiguage of business was Persian, as al-Mukad- 
dasl expicssly tells us. Merchants from all parts 
of the World met heie. There was constant inter- 
course with \’eineii and China for which expeditions 
were equipped heie. The rich land which produced 
dates, bananas, figs, pomegranate^, quinces, and 
oihei rruUs attained wealth and prosperity. 1 heie 
wa-. also Constant intercour.ses vvitli al-Halirain, foi 
which a road ran fiom Suhar along the coast ov'cr 
the mountains to L^ulfar. But it.s decline soon set 
in The campaign of the Caliph Haiiin al-Ra^id 
and that of al-MiYtadid, the latter of whom tried 
with m«ire success to gain ^Fman for the (^abphate, 
do not seem to have seriously affected Suhar. 
Suhar was destroyed in the Karmatian troubles 
hut rci)uiU again. In 362 (972/973) there was an 
encounter befoie Suhar between Abu Haib, 'A<Uid 
al-Dawla's general and the Zendj who had occupied 

‘‘Lman. .\bu Harb was victorious and seized Suhar 

the population of which had to take to flight. 
In 433 (1041 — 1042) the Huyid Abu Kalidjar sent 
a Persian army by sea to T'man which had lisen 
against him. d'he licet anchored before Suhar, 
occupied the town and brought the people to 
submission. But neither the Buyids nor the Seldjuk 
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rulers of Persia, who had succeeded to the in- | Suhar at this time, that the Shaikh of the town 

heritance of the Caliphs of Baghdad did anything | drew a revenue of 10,000 dollars annually from 

to revive the prosperity of Suhar. About the harbour dues and in 1825 the tribute paid by 
middle of the twelfth century a. d. the trade of Suhar to the Imam of 'L'man amounted to 24,000 
Suhar with the Far East was ended, when a governor dollars. The treaty concluded by England on 
of Yemen by a clever coup seized control of the Jan. 8, 1820, with the pirates guaranteed for a 

Persian Gulf and not only strangled traffic by brief period peace and secuiity in the waters of 

sea but also plundered the coast so that trade the Persian Gulf so that the trade and commerce 
went more and more to ^Aden. According to Ibn of the ports prospered. But while the then Imam 
al-Mudjawir, who is well informed, Suhar was of ‘^Uman, Saiyid Sadd, was intent on extending 
already destroyed in the first quarter of the seventh his possessions in East Afiica, his authority was 
century A. H. (c. 1225 A. D.) and its trade had j undermined in his absence: piracy was again 
parsed to the Persian emporium of Hurmuz, and ! revived and the pirate chief Hamud b. “^Azzan 
to the Arabian harbour of Kalhat. Suhar seems to ' seized Suhar and Rastak. The Imam Sahd could not 


have revived again later and to have been rebuilt* ! do much against this and in 1834 was forced to re- 
for Marco Polo mentions it under the name j cognise his rival. Two years later he went with the 
“Soer” and says that it traded in horses with help of the Wahhabis to drive Hamud out of 
Malabar. Ibn Battuta also mentions Suhar in his , The town was blockaded by land and sea but the 
Travels. On Sept. 16, 1506 a Portuguese fleet, j siege led to no decisive result as Sa'^id was afraid 
which was conducting an attack on Hurmuz from • that if they took the town it would fall not to 
Sokotra [q. v.] passed for the first time before the . him but to the Wahhabi Faisal b. Turki. Sa'id 
town which the Portuguese called “Soar'\ The ’ was freed from his dilemma by an English war- 
town and also the fortress were occupied by them, i ship which brought Hamud to Maskat where 
In 1588, they built a new fort which was restored ' he was forced to sign a treaty handing over the 
at the beginning of the xviitb century, and was , rule over Suhar to his son Saif, As the latter did 
surrounded for a circumference of 8 miles with ' not fulfil the pledges made to his father, and 
tamarisks and fields of corn and vegetables. The ; refused him his due share of the reNenues, Hamud 
yield from taxation and other revenues was not had his son murdered in 1849 assumed power 
unimportant and amounted to 1,500 Xerafii. When himself, but with the approval of England was 
the Va'rubid Nasir b. Murshid b. Sultan, who ' seized and imprisoned by Sa'^id. His brother Kais 
had gained a following in the towns in the interior b. ^Azzan succeeded him in Suhar but had 10 
attacked the Portuguese possessions in '’Uman, the ■ hand over the town in 1852 to Saiyid Sa'id under 
Portuguese could only hold the fortified coast superior military pressure and to be content with 
towns of Suhar, Maskat, al-Matrah and Karyat. ruling over Rastak. Fiom that date SuhSr has 
Their influence on land in any case had never • again formed part of the imamate of man, 
been important. In order to take Suhar, Xasir b. which now for the most part belongs to the 
Murshid had a fort built on the coast and threatened I kingdom of Ibn Sa'^ud. 

the city; this attack was so far successful that the I Bibliography'. al-Istayiri, i. 25; 

Portuguese were only able to hold the citadel of ] Ibn Hawkal, B. G, A , ii. 32 ; al-Mul>addasi, 
Suhar and also lost Karyat. They were able to ' B.G. A.^ iii. 34, 67, 70 9^1 9^1 al-Mas'^udi, 

retain the fortified market-place for a time on B.G.A.^ viii. 2S1; al-Hamdani, Sijat Dj.azirat 
payment of tribute to the Imam; about 1650 they al-^Arab. ed. D. H. Muller, Teiden 1SS4 — 1891, 

were finally driven out. In 1724, Suhar was taken p. 125; Abu l-Fida", Kitab Takxcun al-BiildZin.^ 

by IHialaf b. Mubarak the rival of .Muhammad b. ed. Ch. Schier, Dresden 1846. p. 75: \ akut, 

NSsir but later surrendered to the Va'rubid Saif Mtddgam.^ ed. \\ ustenfeld, lii. 3 ^^i 3^9 i Marashi 

b. Sultan. In 1738 Suhar was besieged by the ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, Leiden 1S53, 

Persians, who after the conquest of Maskat had ii. 147 > al-Bahri, ed. Wustenfeld, Got- 

been defeated at Suhar by its governor Ahmad b. tingen 1S76, i. 207; n. 599 ! al-Idribi, B iizhat 

Sa''id, but returned to attempt to take the town. al-^Iushtaky French transl. by Jaubert, ii. 6; 

The stubborn defence under Ahmad foiled all ^Azimuddin Ahmad, Die anj Syidar alien be- 

their efforts. The town must have suffered severely — zuglichen Angaben Ba zvan s t/n Sams al- ^ 

its important commerce had already been ruined G.M.S.s xxiv., Leiden 191b, p. 16, 59 ! al- 

by the Portuguese — for according to C. Niebuhr Dimi^ki, Kitab Kukhbat al-Dakr fl Adja lb 

it was of no great importance. A heavy blow to al-Barr zva 'l-bahr., ed. A. I*. Mehren^, Leipzig 

it was the raids by pirates who had settled in 1923, p. 218; Ibn Hisham, A/ra, ed. Wustenfeld, 

the stronghold of Shinas at the beginning of the Gottingen 1858 — 1860, p. 1019: Abu Dharr, 

xix^b century. Slight relief was biought by English Shark al~Sira al-nabazoiya.^ ed. P. Bronnle, Cairo 

intervention which led in 1819 to a naval battle 191I1 d- p- 4^2; Lisan al-A/ab..^ vi. 115; Ibn 

between the pirates and ships of the English navy al-Athir, Kamil.^ ii. 2S5 ; viii. 475 ! 344 ! 

off Suhar. J. K. Wellsted who visited the town Historia do desecbrimento e conqiiista da India 

in 1836 describes Suhar as the most important pdos Pcrtugueses per fernao Lopez dc Lasian- 

and by far the largest town on the thickly popu- heda.^ Coimbra 155 ^' ch. 58; L Ambassade 
lated 'Uman coast between ^inas and Buema, de Dom Gareias de Silva Figueroa en Perse^ 

and next in importance to Maskat as a commercial Paris 1667, p. 3SS; Decada prtmeira da Asia 

centre. It had 40 large bangalds and maintained a de loao de Barros.^ Lisbon 1628, ix., ch. i, 

considerable trade with Persia and India, dhe fol. 172; Decada Secunaa.^ ii., ch. l; x., ch. 7 ! 

number of inhabitants including those of the ad- Tereeira decada da Asia dc foao ae Barros^ 

joining small villages is put by Wellsted at 9,000, Lisbon 15 ^ 3 ' ch. 5; Decada decima da 

including 20 families of jews who had a small Asia de Diego de Couto.^ i., ch. 7; Decada XIII. 

synagogue and made a living by money-lending. da Histoiia da India por Antonio Bocarro^ 

It is evidence of the importance of the trade of Lisbon 1876, ch. 15?! C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
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von Arabien^ Copenhagen 1772, p. 296; C. 
Ritter, Erdknnde von Asien, viil/i, Berlin 1846, 
P- 375 i 378, 382, 389, 476, 4S9 sq.., 49S, 50S, 
^26 sq.; J. K. Wellstedt, Travels in Arabia^ 
London 1838, i. 229 — 233; \V. Gifford Palgiave, 
Narrative of a Year\ Journey in Central and Eas- 
tern Arabia^ London 1S65, ii., 329 — 337; A. 
Sprengei, Die Post- und Reiserouten des Orients^ 
Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes^ m/S, 
Leipzig 1864, p. 109, 141, 146 sq.-, do., Die 
alte Geographie Arabiens^ Bern 1875, p. 124, 
300 ; do., Das Leben und die Lehre des Mo- 
karnmad'^^ Berlin 1869, iii., p. 382, 442 sq.- 
E. Glaser, Skizse der Geschichte und Geographie 
Arabiens^ Berlin 1890, ii., p. 76, 78; Th. Bent, 
Southern Arabia^ London 1 900, p. 49; L. Cae- 
tani, Annali dell' Isldm^ Milan 1907, ii. 208, 
560, note 3, 777—779 and note 5; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire des Arabes.^ Paris 1913, ii., p. 76 
262 r?., 267 1-7., 275— 2S0; F. Stuhlmann, Del 
Kampf urn Arabien zwischen der Ttirkei und 
England.^ Hamburgische Eorschungen^ Braun- 
schweig 1916, i., p. 155 jy., 160—163, 170, 189; 
Handbooks prepared under the Direction of the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Ofdce., N**. 76, 
Persian Gulf London 1920, p. 32; Admiralty 
Handbook of Arabia, London 1916, p. 251. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

SUHRA W ARD was a town in Di j h a 1 
[q. V.], the ancient Media. Noldeke was the first 
to connect the name with Suhrab and Marquait 
followed him so that one may assume older forms 
of the name to have been '^Sug^rdp-kart, '^Suhrdv- 
gerd. Noldeke thinks that the eponym of the town 
was the Suhrab who was a Persian governor of 
al-Hira [q. v.]. Although this does not mean that 
the town w'as not founded till the time of this 
governor — it is only a hypothesis that he and 
no other of the many known bearers of the name 
Suhrab is the one in question — one should per- 
haps be careful not to date the foundation of 
the town at too remote a period. The classical 
geographers do not seem to have known the town j 
at least, no ancient name is known, which could 
be applied to the place later known as Suhraward. 

The site of Suhraward cannot be located with 
absolute certainty. We have the statements of the 
Muslim geographers, according to which the town 
lay on the road from Hamadhan to Zandjan to 
the south of Sultaniya. This road, 30 farsakhs 
long, was, according to Istakhri, used in' times 
of peace as the shortest route to Adharbaidjan ; 
in troubled times the circuit via Kazwin was 
taken. Ibn Hawkal states exactly the reverse 
about the use of these two routes. In the ivth 
(xA) century the town was already in the hands 
of the Kurds; the inhabitants were mainly heretics 
who emigrated, with the exception of such as 
stayed in their native town out of lack of courage 
or loie of their home. 

Th^e town, which had been walled, was destroyed 
by the Mongols; Mustawfi describes it as a little 
village with many Mongol villages around it. On 
account of the cold in the .Median highlands, little 
was grown here beyond corn and the smaller fruits. 
Bibliography. On the etymology cf. 
Th. Noldeke, Uber iranische Ortsnamen auf 
■kert und andere Endungen, Z.D.M.G., xxxiii., 
1879, P- 143 cqq., esp. p. 147; do., Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
*» 79 , P- 346, note I ; J. Marquart, Erdnsahr 


{A. G. W. Gott.^ N. F. iii., N®. 2, 1901), p. 238; 
Justi, Iranischen Namenbuch, s. v. Suhrab. — The 
passages in the Muslim geographers are 
briefly utilised by G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate^ I 905 j P* 223 with 
references ; those of the Arabs only fully in 
P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den 
arab. Geographen^ vii., 1926, p. 731 sqq. — The 
only map which attempts to locate Suhraward 
is map V. in Le Strange’s book. — On famous 
men of Suhraward cf. in addition to the bio- 
graphical works Yakut, Afu^djamy s. v. Suhraward, 
and Sam^ani, Ansdb^ G.M.S.y xx., s.v. Suhraward!. 

(M. Plessner) 

al-SUHRAWARDI, ^ihab al-Dix Abu Hafs 
‘Umar b, ‘Abdallah, a Sufi and theologian 
of the Shafi‘i school, was bom in 539(1145) 
at Suhraward in the province of Djibal in Persia. 
He pursued his first studies of mysticism under 
his uncle Abu ’ 1 -Nadjib, — whom he often quotes 
in his ^Au'drif al-Maldrif — and under the cele- 
brated Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili. He settled 
in Baghdad, where he was received at the court 
of the Caliph al-Nasir. There he became chief of 
the Sufis and died at a great age in 632 (1234). 
Sa‘di, when he stayed in Baghdad, studied under 
Suhraward! of whom he relates an anecdote in the 
Bustdn (ed. Graf, p. 1 50). Suhrawardi, who performed 
the hadjdj on several occasions, met the poet Ibn 
al-Fand during a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1231, On 
this occasion the two sons of the poet were invested 
with the Idiirka [q. v.] by the celebrated Sufi. 

‘Umar Suhrawardi is a representative of orthodox 
Sufism. His best known books are the ^Awarif 
al’Maldrtf and the Kasjif aLNas^ih al-Jmaniya 
wa-Kashf al-Fadalih aLyunantya both dedicated 
to the Caliph al-Nasir. The first is one of the most 
popular treatises on Sufism. It was published in 
Cairo on the margin of the Ihyc^ of Ghazalh and 
translated into English by H. Wilberforce Clarke 
(from a Persian version) as an appendix to his 
translation of Hafiz (London 1891). It is more 
particularly a treatise on ethics and practical 
mysticism, but it at the same time contains in- 
teresting historical notes and is of value for our 
knowledge of the Suf! terminology. The Kashf 
al-A asifih is a polemical work directed against 
the study of Greek philosophy. In it Suhraward! 
gives, on the model of the Kalam and of Ghazall, 
a criticism of the hellenising philosophers but 
reveals a much inferior comprehension of philo- 
sophy to that of the author of the Tahdfat. A 
curious feature of the book is that in it the Caliph 
al-Nasir, who himself taught, is frequently cited 
as an authority in support of traditions. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, G.A.L.j i. 44 ®" 
441. Also Carra de Vaux, Gazali, Paris 1902, p. 
235 — 241; do., Les Penseurs de P Islam, vol. iv., 
Paris 1923, p. 199—207. (S. VAN den Bergh) 

al-SUHRAWARDI, Shihab al-DIn Yahya b. 
Habash b. Amirak, known as al-Maktul, was 
born in the middle of the xiitl' century. He studied 
law at Maragha and becoming a philosopher and 
Suf! lived in Isfahan, then in Baghdad and Aleppo. 

It appears that at Aleppo the viceroy al-Malik 
al-Zahir, son of Salah al-Din, at first granted him 
his patronage but when his mysticism rendered 
him suspect to true believers and the orthodox 
party demanded his execution, al-Malik had him 
put to death in 578 (1191). He was then 36 
or 38- He was called al-Maktul to show that 
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he was not to be considered a martyr 

Suhrawardi declares himself a Peripatetic and 
a Sufi. In his interpretation of Aristotle, he is 
influenced by Ibn Sina. But while Ibn Sina, just 
like the Greek commentators on Aristotle by whom 
he is inspired, does not, as a rule, make use of 
mysticism except to supplement or extend Aristotle’s 
thought by certain Neo-Platonic theories when it 
in his view presents lacunae, or to develop monistic 
tendencies which he thinks are already implicit 
in the work of the master, one finds in Suhrawardi 
alongside of Peripatetic ideas all that mystic phi- 
losophy which Islam obtained from Hellenistic 
syncretism, all that mixture of Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
Hermetic theories, occult sciences, Gnostic traditions 
and Neo-Pythagorean elements. For Suhrawaidi 
and other Muslim mystics, as had been the case 
with Hellenistic syncretism — the Neo-Platonist 
Asclepiades, for example, had composed a treatise 
“On the Agreement of all Religions'’ — all phi- 
losophical systems and all religions express only 
one single truth and he claims as his masters 
Agathodaemon, Hermes and the ‘‘five greatest 
philosophers of Greece”, Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and at the same time 
Djamasp and Buzurgmihr. With patriotic pride he 
regards the latter as the true precursor of the 
Greek thinkers (the Jewish historian Artapanus — 
first century B. c. — had already said that Moses 
w'as the teacher of Orpheus and was known to 
the Greeks as Musaeus) and according to him it 
was they who — far from being dualists — were 
the first to express the truth of absolute Being 
and contingent Being under the symbols of Light 
and Darkness. But, although he professes agree- 
ment with Aristotle and Plato, he gives in his 
principal work, Kitab Hikmat al-I^rak (lithogr. 
Teheran 1316=1898) a prominent place to an 
attack on Aristotle, The extreme liberalism of his 
ideas even allows him, while teaching in other 
pas.«?ages the theories criticised, to repeat the 
criticisms which the Kalam had formulated against 
certain fundamental theories of the logic and meta- 
physics of Aristotle, e.g. against the theory of the 
definition of essence (by the argument, of sceptical 
origin, that W'e could only find the universal by 
complete induction from the particular cases which 
are infinite in number) and against the doctrine 
of matter (by the argument — of Stoic origin — 
that the possible has no objective existence; if 
this were not the case, it would be at once 
potential and actual). As a rule we find, quite 
frequently in him, those theories and arguments 
of the Sceptics and Stoics which the Kalam had 
taken up ; he teaches for example the theory of 
the Stoics — revived by Leibniz — of the identity 
of the indiscernables and the theory of the Stoics 
or of the Sceptics of the subjectivity or the im- 
possibility of relations and he shares with the 
Kalam the optimism of Stoic (or Neo-PIalonic) 
theodicy — revived by Leibniz — “that everything 
is for the best in the best of possible worlds”. 

But what is most characteristic of his work is 
his metaphysics of light, of illumination {ishrak). 
It is the Neo-Platonic theory of light, a spiritual 
light which serves as a symbol of emanation but 
at the same time is regarded as the fundamental 
reality of things. We find this theory, which has 
played a great part in Christian and Muslim 
philosophy and mysticism, in most of the Arab 
philosophers, especially in Farabi, Ibn Sina and 


Ghazallj but no one, I believe, has made so much 
use of this symbol as Suhrawardi. Necessity and 
contingency, being and non-being, substance and 
accident, cause and effect, thought and sensation, 
body and soul, are all explained by his doctrine 
of iskrak', he regards all that lives, or moves or 
has its being as light and even his proof of the 
existence of God is based upon this symbol. It 
is particularly for his metaphysics of light that 
he is known to posterity; he was the founder of 
a sect, whose name aUishrakiyuTi is derived fiom 
ishrak and the order of dervishes, who trace their 
foundation to him, are similaily c-aWtdi N urbakhshlya. 
Bibliography". Brockelmann, G. A. L.^ 
437 - Also: Carra de Vaux, La Philosophie 
illuminative d'ap 7 ''cs Suhrawerdt APeqtoul, y.A.y 
ix., vol. 19, 1902, p. 63 — 64; Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics in Persia^ 
London 1908, p. 121 — 150; S. van den Bergh, 
De Tempels van het Licht door Soehraiverdiy 
Tijdschrift v. H^i/sbegeerte, Haarlem 1916, x., 
p. 30 — 59. Cf. also: C. A. Nallino, Filosofia 
'^crientale"' od ^illuminathal'' d' Avicenna, K. S. 
O., vol. X., fasc. iv., Rome 1925, p. 433—467 
(the author proves that Ibn Sina wrote a work 
on eastern philosophy \}iikma ma^riklyd] and 
not on illuminative philosophy); for the meta- 
physics of light in general, cf. C. Baeumker, 
Witelo, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Mittelalters, Munster 
1908, iii. 2, p. 357/?. (S. VAN DEN Bergh) 
al-SUHRAWARDI, “^Abd al-Kahir b. "Abd 
Allah, born in 490 (1097), d. in 562 (n68), 
a Sufi and jurist of the Hanafi school, see 
Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 436. 

SUHUF. [See sahTfa.] 

SUK (A.), market, frequent in street- and 
place-names. The word in this sense is, according 
to Fraenkel, Die aram. Fremd-worter im Arab., 
Leiden i886, p, 187, borrowed from the Aramaic. 
Fraenkel was especially induced to come to 
this opinion by the consideration that “markets 
in this sense must have been unknown to the ear- 
liest Arabs”. This may be true for the early period 
during which the word may be presumed to have 
been borrowed from the Aramaic; but it is cer- 
tain that regular markets were already in existence 
among the .Arabs before Islam ; on this the most 
recent reference is H. Lammens, La Mecque a la 
veille de P Hegire {KI I.F.A. O., ix. 3, 1924), p. 
57 — 58 (153 — 154)? from w'hose quotations it is 
evident that siik was used not only in the meaning 
of “market-place’’ but also in that of “market”. 

The whole complex of social, economic, and 
legal problems of the Muslim world associated 
with the conception of “market” can only be 
hinted at here. Preliminary studies dealing with 
special as])ects of these questions do not exist; 
on the other hand, in many W’orks of the most 
varied natme there are occasional notes which still 
have to be submitted to a systematic examination. 
The most important thing to remember in such 
a study is that Islam in a very ^hort time con- 
quered an enormous territory, the separate parts 
of which, formerly independent kingdoms, with 
very different economic and legal histones, at once 
were formed into one state with a uniform govern- 
ment, with a system of law based on a single 
canon and administered by organs of the central 
authority and not by an independent local authority. 
The importance of this lies in the fact that Islam 
by its whole structure prevented the growth of 
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civic communities, possessing the right of making Muntafik [q. v.] Arabs; 4 hours to the east there 
laws of their own, and able to use them in the was formerly the residence of the chief of 

local market, as was the case in the west during the Muntafik, called Kut al-Shuyul^; the plural 

the middle ages. At the same time, it is reco- shuyukh designates the members of the clan of this 
gnised that in Islam the existence of a market chief. To the end of the xviii^h century Silk was 
was much more independent of the protection of a small town with a mosque and surrounded by 
the town, in which it was situated than was earthen walls (Beauchamp) and in the beginning 
the case in the west, in legal theory at least, of the xix^h century it is described as an ex- 

and probably in fact also. The historian of the tremely dirty town, inhabited by 6,000 families 

market in the Dar al'Islam ^\ili thus have to and having a lively commercial intercourse with 
trace back to pre-Muhammadan times the local Basra and even with Bushir and Bombay. Ac- 
history of the markets in the different regions and cording to Fraser the Muntafik Shaikh disdained 
to ascertain to what degree the Muslim conquest to live in the town, but in Petermann’s time (1S54) 

interfered with their development, and finally will he had a house there; the last mentioned traveller 

have to ask whether typical developments are estimates the number of the population at 3.000. 
found after a study of many different cases, as At the end of the xix^b century the number 

far apart geographically as possible, w’hich are 12,000 is given (Cuinet, Sami), of whom .^,250 

characteristic of different paits of the empire and were Sunnis possessing two mosques 
whether and how these types differ from the mar- and 8,770 Shi^is with one sanctuary {niasdjid). 
kets of these towns, which were only founded by The population also included of 280 lews and 
the conquerers or at any rate after the conquest. 700 Mandaeans or Subba. The latter lived for 
Such an investigation would be very important the greater part in the suburb Subbuye on the 
not only fiom the point of view of social, eco- opposite bank of the Euphrates. Before 1S53 the 
nomic, and legal history, but it would to a very Mandaean population had numbered 260 families, 
special degree throw* light on the relation between ' but the oppression of the Muntafik had caused 
^arVu and practice, and on the question whether , 200 families to emigrate to ^Amara. The German 
the difference between the sects and the madhahib orientalist Petermann in the year 1854 visited in 
in the different parts of the world of Islam fa- Suk al-Shuyukh the high priest of the Mandaeans, 
voured a varying development of this relation in ^ai^ Vahya. As elsewhere these people are 
certain fields, for example, on that of the history here silversmiths ; they are also builders of a 
of the market, which is not to be traced to the ' special type of boats, 

fact that the regions in question belonged to dif- Under Turkish administration Suk al-Shuyukh 
ferent kingdoms before Islam. ' became the capital of a kada of the same name 

The Bibliography which would be required to m the sandjak of Muntafiij. The tribes living on 
study this prublem is almost boundless; it is both sides of the town (Badur and Ban! Asad) 
easier to mention Muslim works which are valueless are ShPis. The number of the population of the 
for our subject than those that are. There is the , kada is giyen as 50,000 (Cuinet). 
whole theological, historical, geographical znA adab \ Bibliogr ap hy\ Ritter, Erdkunde^ xi. (vol. 
literature, as well as applied philosophy and a part ■ vii., second part), p. 1000, 1008, W'ho cites 

of the poetry. Only philology, metaphysics, mathe- , the earlier travellers; H. Petermann, Rcisen 

matics and some natural sciences can be dropped, ' Orient^ Leipzig 1861, ii., p. 83—93; V. Cuinet. 

in so far as they do not deal with saleable goods. ■ Ba Burquie d'Asiey Paris 1894, iii-, p- 

There is much economic material in modern \ Sami, ^aaiJls al^A^larn^ iv. 26S7 j von Op* 
travels, etc.; but these do not deal with questions , penheim, Eom Alittehneer zuni Persischen Golf, 

of historical development. A few observations, Berlin 1900, ii. 72; E. Sachau, Am Euphrat 

which might serve as starting points are to be i und Ptgris^ Leipzig 1900, p. 72; W. Brandt, 

ioWTid. IVirtschaft und Geselischaft'^. Die Mandder^ Verh. Ak. Amst,, N. R., Am- 

[Grundriss der Sozialokonomik^ iii. 1922), p. 522 sterdam 1915, vol. xvi., p. 57 — 58. 
sqq. (cf. H. H. Schaeder in /j/., xiv. 1925, p. [J. H. KramRRS) 

5 j^ 7 .) and in the posthumous SUKAINA, daughter of al-Husain b. 

of the same writer (1923), Index s, v. Vorderer 'AU b. Abi Talib and of Rabab bint Imr' al- 
Orient (jungere Perioden). j Kais b. 'Adi b. 'Aws the poetess, who gave her 

^Special mention should be made of al-Dimashki, i daughter the name of Sukaina (sometimes called. 
A". al-LJiara ltd Mahdsin al-Tidjdra \ cf. H. Ritter, j Sakina, but the Kdmus has: Sukaina). Her real 
Etn arabisthes Handbuch der Handehwissenschaft , name was Umaima (according to Ibn al-Kalbi 
{EL, vii. I— 91). On the office of superintendent quoted by Ibn Sa'd and the Aghaeit) or Umaina 
of the market cf. hisba; on some hadiths relating but more probably Amina or Amina (according 
to the market cf. A. J. Wensinck, Some Aspects to the Aghdni). The date of her birth is not 
of Gender in the Semitic Languages, Register, known; but she was a little girl at the time of 

s. v._SL'K. pi Plessner) her father’s death (definitely stated by Tabari, 

ct ^i^'SHUYUKH, a small town in ii. 232, 10, and by Ibn al-Athir in telling of the 

Irak on the right bank of the Euphrates, about death of Husain, Kamil, iv. 73; the same writer 
25 miles to the east of Nasiriya, opposite the says that Yazid had the survivors of the day of 
mouth of the canal al-Bad^a, an arm of the Kerbela^ — of whom Sukaina was one — brought 
i^att al-Hay. The distance to Basra as the crow to Medina under a strong guard — - and that the 
Hies IS about 100 miles. The town is surrounded latter’s mother died of grief a year later; ibid., 
by date-groves extending along the river bank, but iv. 76/6), Sukaina is particularly famous for her 
the marshy countiy, that extends into Basra, successive marriages; very contradictory statements 
makes the air very unhealthy. Suk al-Shuyukh was I are given regarding their uumber and order, Ac- 
ounded in the first half of the xviiith century as cording to the Kit. al~Aghdnt, a proposed marriage 
a market-place (jw^) of the confederation of the with her cousin Hasan b. al-Hasan b. 'AU came 
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to nothing and the latter married Sukaina's sister 
Fatima. Ibn Kutaiba and Ibn SaM give lists; the 
former three lists in which the order varies, the 
second two lists; the A g hani gives six contra- 
dictory lists. It is best in the circumstances to 
accept the oldest order, on which Kutaiba and 
Ibn Sa'd are almost in agreement, the order adopted 
by Ibn Khallikan. Her first husband, according to 
this, was Mus'^ab b. al-Zubair b. al-^Awwam (d. in 
70 or 71 in a battle fought against 'Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan; cf. Ibn al-Athir, iv. 263 \ Mus'ab 

gave Sukaina a considerable dowry when she was 
given him by her bi other 'AU (cf. the satirical 
verses in Thg'alibi, Lataif^ p. 53); they had a 
daughter to whom Sukaina gave her mother’s 
name; this daughter married the brother of Mus'^ab 
and died young. The second husband of Sukaina 
seems to have been S\bdallah b. Uthman, nephew 
of Mus'^ab b. al-Zubair; from this union was born 
^Uthman called Kurain (and according to Ibn Sa'd 
two other children Hakim and Rabiha), a union 
not always peaceful (according to the Aghani). 
The third husband was, according to Ibn SaM, 
Zaid b. S\mr b. "k'thman b. 'Affan; the A ghanl 
describes him as miserly and unreliable and speaks 
of continual quarrels with Sukaina, who survived 
him. Al-Asbagh b. ^Abd al-’^AzTz b. Marwan (d. 86), 
brother of 'Umar b. ^Abd al-^Aziz and governor 
of Egy’pt from 75 A.H., married the divorced Sukaina 
without ever consummating the union (too much 
stress need not be laid on the differences of the 
biographers on this question; while Ibn Kutaiba, 
followed by ibn Khallikan and SafadI makes al- 
Asbagh the third husband of Sukaina, Ibn Sa'd 
and a verse quoted by the A ^ hani made him her 
fourth husband). According to Ibn SaM, besides, 
Sukaina married, immediately after Zald b. 'Amr, 
Ibrahim b. ^Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf al-Zuhri with 
whom she lived three months; they were divorced, 
it is said by orders of Hicham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
which is not at all probable; according to Ibn 
Hadjar and Ibn Kutaiba Ibrahim died in 

76, aged 75; the marriage must therefore have 
been earlier. Ibn Kutaiba further records, without 
giving an authority, that Sukaina married “^Amr 
b. Hakim b. Hizam The statements of the Agham 
about a marriage between Sukaina and her cousin 
^Abdallah b. Hasan b. ‘^AU may be rejected. Sukaina 
was generally recognised to have been one of the 
most remarkable women of her time. One of the 
authorites quoted by the A g hani (xiv.) describes 
her as chaste, fastidious, full of a dignity which 
did not exclude a fondness for badinage (jests 
and hoaxes quoted, xiv. and xvii., p. 94, 97? loi). 
The beauty of her hair was celebrated ; she had 
a particular method of arranging it; at a later , 
period T’mar b. ^Abd al-^Aziz strictly prohibited ■ 
this coiffure. She was very proud, not only of 
her beauty but of her ancestors (A g hani^ xiv. 164) | 
and of her daughter whom she liked to cover with 
jewels. She also gave evidence of the possession | 
of courage, if we may believe A gh ani (xiv.) on | 
the stoicism with which she submitted to an | 
operation on the eye. She was also a woman of j 
wit, devoted to poetry and song (numerous anec- i 
dotes, Aghani). She spent her life in the region of : 
the sacred cities and died at Medina on Thursday | 
Rab’F I 117 (April 7, 735). Her burial was 
postponed for several hours because the governor ! 
ordered that they should wait till he could arrive. I 
Bib liography. Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, I 


index; \akut, index, and Sxriay 1921, p. 221 
sqq.‘, Ibn Kutaiba, Ma^arifj index; Ibn Sa'd, 
viii. 348? Mas'^udi, Miirui^y v, 252; Abu 
’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, index; al-Dhahabi, ed. 
De Jong, s. v.; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane, 

i. 581; Ibn al-Fakih, B.G.A.y 186: Ibn al- 
Tiktaka", fakhri. transl. Amar, p. 197; Mustatraf, 
ttansl. Rat, i. 201; Tha-alibi, Rois des Perses, 
p. 727; Tha'alibi, Lata if ed. De Jong, index; 
Zainab Fawwaz, al-Durr al-mantjnir p. 244; 
al-Shablandji, Xur al-Absar ft Manakih al-Bait 
al-Nabi '' l-mukhtar y Cairo 1298, p. 259 — 263; 
Safadi, B. N. Paris MS. 2064, fol. 151 v° ; 
Perron, Femmes arabcs\ Kremer, Kulturgcsch.y 

ii. too; A.y 1832, p. 47 and 50; 1SS4, 

p. 173, NO Masse) 

SUKKAR, from Pers. shakar or .^akkar. from 

Sanskrit garkara, Prakrit sakkarUy the sap crushed 
from the sugar-cane {kasab at-sukkar) and solid 
sugar. Vullers (ii. 439) gives the following fiom 
the Bh’. skakkar is in the technical language of 
the physicians the sap of a plant, similar to the 
reed (ftay) but not hollow between the nodes, 
which becomes solid on boiling. It is given 
different names in different stages of preparation. 
Thus for example, when not yet purified (simply 
solidified) it is called shakkar surkh (red sugar); 
when it is boiled a second time and purified by 
being poured into a vessel where the impurities 
are deposited, it is called Sulatmani\ when it has 
again been boiled and poured into a mould shaped 
like a pine-apple {kalib sunawbari) it is called 
fantd'y when it is boiled for a third time and 
reaches the highest stage of purity, it is called 
tmudj or double kand\ when it is poured into 
long reed-shaped moulds similar at both ends, it 
is called kalam (sugar-stick); when it is once 
more boiled and poured into glass moulds, it is 
called nabdi-i kazzazl (grown silk sugar*); if it is 
brought to the boil with water and stiired vigor- 
ously till it solidifies and is then drawn out into 
threads it is called fanid ^azWl and sandjan 
{Sindjar' 0 ')\ if in the third boiling it is brought 
to the boil with a tenth of its bulk of fresh milk 
added to it, until it solidifies, it is called talarzad 
(sugar lump). 

The names are not all clear. The word fanid 
came into Peisia from the Sanskrit phdnitay kand 
or kand from the Sanskrit khafida (wdth the meaning 
somewhat changed). As Sulaimdnl is probably a 
trade-mark, from the name of the towm of Sulai- 
manan in Khuzistan, Sindjati may refer to the 
district of Sindjar. Instead of khazZLl., we find the 
reading khaztPiniy which P. Schwarz proposed to 
translate “intended for the treasuries"; sandjari 
therefore might also mean “royal". The pine-apple 
shape is the original of our sugar-loaf, the kalam^ 
shapes were probably cylindrical; the name tabarzad 
“chopped with an axe” is also given to rock salt; 
the sugar made in this way must have been so 
hard that it had to be smashed into small pieces. 

A wild variety of the sugar-cane {sacckarum 
officinale') is not known and the attempt to cul- 
tivate the related S. spontaneum, which is widely 
distributed, has not succeeded. The original home 
of the sugar-cane is Bengal ; it is said to have 
been brought from there to China in the seventh 
century B. C. Herodotus did not know of the 
sugar-cane, nor Ktesias, the court physician of 
Ariaxerxes Memnon (c. 416); on the other hand 
Nearchos and Onesikritos mention that in India 
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a reed produces honey “without bees” and Mega- 
slhenes, who went to India several times as an 
ambassador, about 300 B. C. tells a similar story. 
Theophrastus sneaks of /xeA/ xxXxfxtvov (nature un- 
known, the translation “reed honey" is doubtful); 
later writers hardly add anything new. Pliny never 
mentions the sugar-cane; on the other hand the 
word is first found in him and m Dios- 

cundcs, applied to a kind of “liquid honey from 
India and Yemen, which is found in a reed and 
looks like salt”. In the Periplus (c. 77 A. d.) a 
“reed-honey” called (see abo\e) is men- 

tioned as an article of expoit from Barygaza (the 
modern Baroach). Galen quotes Dioscundes, but 
hardly makes any use of the scarce stuff which 
was difficult to obtain. According to E. O. von 
Lippmann, sakcharcn is not a product of the 
sugar-cane and should not be identified with our 
sugar. In Sanskrit the word means something 
friable, of the constitution of sand or grains of 
corn. The purification of sugar was first known 
in India about 300 A.D. ; the first certain European 
mention is in 627 A. n. in connection with the 
conquest of Dastagird, the capital of the Persian 
king I^osru II, when sugar is mentioned among 
the Indian treasures of the Persian king. It may 
be assumed that the manufacture of sugar and the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane reached Persia about 
the same time, as the flat and moist low-lying 
lands of southern Mesopotamia and Khuzistan 
afforded excellent conditions for its cultivation. 
At first cultivated only to a small extent for 
medical purposes or as a valuable sweet, the 
sugar-cane was very rapidly spread by the Arabs 
after the conquest of Persia, anywhere that the 
climatic conditions were suitable to the plant, 
notably Egypt, along the north coast of Africa 
as far as Morocco (Sus al-Aksa), Spain and Sicily; 
India and Persia however still remained the main 
centres of production. 

All the sources for the history of the sugar-cane 
and sugar, including Oriental ones, so far as available 
up to 1890, were utilised by E. O. von Lippmann in 
his Geschichte des Zuckers^ Leipzig 1890. A new 
work on the subject which will take note of the 
new literature of the last 40 years is desirable in 
the near future. Below are given also, a few works 
dealing with the nairower field of Islam and Persia. 

Bibliography'. E. Wiedemann, Vber den 


very probable; but when ‘^Abd al-Kadir al-Bagh- 
dadi in the Khizanat a/-Adab, ii. 317, 25, speaks of 
a copy of the year 200 A.H., the quotation cannot 
be from the commentary of al-Sukkari, as that 
copy bore a certificate by Ibn Paris (d. 395 = 
1005) but he must refer to his own copy of the 
Dtivan. Besides the editions by Kos>egarten, Well- 
hausen and Hell we have also Sukkari’s commentary 
edited by F. Bayraktarevic, Abu Keblr aPHudhali, 
la lamivya.^ piibliee avec le commcniai) e d''aL'Suk- 
kariy Amcdota Oxoniensia^ 1923. Of his still fie- 
quently quoted Akhbar al-Liisus only the Diwan 
of Tahman, ed. W. Wright in Opiisctila arabica.^ 
Leiden 1859, p. 76 — 95, survives. Of his editions 
of the Diwans of various poets we only possess 
the Diwan of Imra'alkais in the Leyden MS. 
Warn. 901 (l, s. Catalogus codd. ar. bibl. ac. 
Lugd. Bat. 2, ed. 1. 347. N®. clxiv.), and perhaps 
ihat of Kais b. KhaUm, see ed. Kowalski, xxxiii. 
His only share in the surviving recension of the 
XaklPid of Abu ‘^L’baida was that of a transmitter 
from his teacher Muhammad b. Habib. Quotations 
from other works are given in G.A.L., i. 108). 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, 

\ p. 78, 20 — 27; \hn di-Axih^n, Xuzhat al-Alibbiz, 
p. 274 — 275; Yakut, Irshad al-Arib, ed. Mar- 
goliouth, iii. 62 — 64; al-Suyuti, Bu gh yat al- 
IVzi^Sl., p. 208 — 209; Flugel, Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber^ p. (C. Bkockelmanx) 

I SUKMAN (Sukman) b. Oktok, Mu^In al- 
I Dawla, lord of Hisn Kaifa. After the death 
j of his father Ortok in 484 (1091/1092) Sukman, 
'jointly with his brother Ilghazi [q. v.] received 

■ the city of Jerusalem as a fief from the Saldyulj: 
i Sultan Tutu^ b. Alp Arslan. But by Sha^ban 
[ 4^9 (Jub'*Aug. 1096) or, according to another 

■ less reliable statement, in 491 (1098), it was taken 
from them by the Fatimids. The two brothers 

I then went first to Damascus from which Ilghazi 
j went to al-'^Irak and Sukman sought refuge in 
I Edessa. After the inhabitants of this town, who 
I were mainly Armenians, had called in the Franks 
• and given them rule over the town, Sukman 
I collected an army with which to oppose the 
i Franks. He was successful in taking the towm of 
Sarudj but when he met the enemy soon after- 
] wards he was defeated and had to take to flight 
I (Rabi^ I, 494 = Jan. iioi), whereupon the victors 
1 wrought a fearful ma.ssacre among the people of 


Zucker bei den Muslinien, Beilr., Hi. ; do., | the town. After some time Hisn Kaifa w’as taken 
Nachtrdge zu dem Aufsatz uber den Zucker., by Sukman, The amir Kurbuka [q-v.] who lived 
Beit)-., Iv.; B. Laufer, Sino-Iramca, 1919, p. ; in al-Mawsil died in Dhu 'I-KaMa 495 (Aug.- 
376; P, Schwarz, Die Zuckerpressen von A/twdz., Sept. 1102) and when his governor in Hisn Kaifa, 
in Isl.j 1915? vi., p, 26<) sqq.\ Immanuel Lowq Musa al-Turkmani, quarrelled with Djekirmish, the 
Der Zucker. Em Kapitel aus der Flora der lord of Djazirat Ibn ‘’Omar, his troops abandoned 
Juden.^ in Chetn. Zlg.y 1927, li., p. 15, him and went over to Djekirmish, whereupon 

(J. Ruska) Musa in desperate straits sought help from Suk- 
al-SUKKARI, al-Hasan b. al-Husain b, man, who was then in Diyar Bakr, and had to 

'^Lbaidallah Abu Sa^Id, an Arabic philo- give him Hisn Kaifa in return. In time Sukman 

legist, pupil of Abu ’I-Fadl al-Riyashi, the pupil succeeded in bringing Maridin also under his rule, 
of al-Asma% who is also sometimes wrongly In Rabi*^ I, 496 (Dec. 1102), Sultan Barkiyariik 
mentioned as one of his teachers, although this [q. v.] appointed Giimushlekm al-Kaisari governor 
is impossible on chronological grounds alone, and of Baghdad, although Ilghazi had already been 
of Muhammad b. Habib and of Abu Hatim al- given this office by Barkiyaiuk’s rival, his brother 
Sidjistam, born 212 (827), died 275 (888). His Muhammad. With the help of his brother Sukman 
activities were almost entirely devoted to the and the lord of al-Hilla, Sadaka b. Mansur [q-v.], 
collection and editing of old Arabic poems. Of the Ilghazi was soon able to dispose of Gumushtekin. 
Diwans of various tribes collected by him, only that When the Franks attacked Harran in 497 (1104), 
of the Hudhailis has survived but is incomplete, the old enemies Sukman and Djekirmish, who 
That he had the help of other collections for this were just preparing to attack one another, made 

edition (see Goldziher, Z>. Z. Z., 1895, p. 1451) is up their quarrel. The people of Harran were 
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already negotiating their surrender to the Franks, 
when the two amirs, who had met on the Khabur, 
arrived in time to relieve the town. A battle was 
fought on the Balil^, a tributary of the Euphrates, 
and the Franks were completely defeated. Count 
Baldwin of Edessa and Joscelin were taken prisoners, 
while Boemund and Tancred succeeded in reaching 
Edessa with great difficulty. In spite of the brilliant 
victory it wanted little to arouse once more the 
old jealousy between the two Muslim leaders, as 
the rich booty which fell to Sukman’s men aroused 
the envy of their allies and only Sukman’s skilful 
diplomacy enabled the threatening danger to be 
averted from the victors. After the resistance of 
the Franks had been temporarily broken, Djekir- 
mish took possession of Harran and then turned 
his attention to Edessa. There Tancred commanded, i 
while Boemund remained in .Antioch. The latter wms j 
at once sent for, but as difficult roads delayed his 
march, Tancred resolved to risk all on one throw 
and made a bold sortie early one morning. He j 
succeeded in surprising the besiegers and put them 1 
to flight. Soon afterwards Ibn ^Ammar [q. v.], lord 
of Tripoli, appealed to Sukman for help against 
the Franks. Sukman declared himself ready to 1 
assist him and set out for Damascus, but died on 
the way (beginning of Safar 498 = Oct. 1104). 
In Hisn Kaifa he was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim and in Maridin by his brother Ilghazi. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamilj ed. 
Tornberg, x., passim; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Annales.^ 
ed. Reiske, iii. 309, 319, 337, 343, 351; Ibn 
Khaldun, Kitab al-^Ibar, v. 210 — 212; Ibn al- 
KalanisI, Dhail Ta^rt^ Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, 
p. 132 — 138, I43,,I46^?., 158, 176; Rictieil 
des historiens dcs croisades^ Histor. occidenlaux, 
iii., see Index, Histor. orientaux, i. 3 sq., 6 — 8, 
197 sq., 208 — 210, 221 — 223, 226 sq.', iii. 462, 
483, 486, 489, 494, 523, 527 sq., 557 — 580 ; 
Weil, Cssch. d. Chaiifen, iii. 149 sq., 153 sq., 
165 — 168, 185; Rbhricht, Gesch. d. Komgreichs 
JerusaUm, p. 49, 51, 55, 78, 283. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN) 

SULAHFAT, the tortoise, or turtle. 
Land (tortoise) and sea (turtle) varieties are 
distinguished as al-barrl and al-bahri. Al-Damirl 
and al-KazwinI give practically the same fables 
about their habits. The turtle attains the size of 
an island. As it cannot hatch its eggs on account 
of the hardness and coldness of the shell on its 
belly, it looks after the eggs until God allows the 
young ones to come out. If the eggs fall into 
water, turtles are born from them. Magical qualities 
are attributed to them by the Kitab al-Khawdss 
of Balinas and healing properties are mentioned 
by al-Kazwini and al-Damiri. Combs are made 
from the shell. The stupidity of the tortoise is 
proverbial. 

Sulahfat is also the Arabic name of the 
constellation of Lyra, compared to the Greek %eAvc. 

B ibliography. al-Kazwini, ’’A^'aib al-Makh- 
lukat, i. 136; al-Damiri, Hayat al-Hayasvdn, 
transl. Jayakar, ll/i. 55; L. Ideler, Sttrnnamen, 
p. 68. (J. Ruska) 

SULAIB. The generic and proper name of this 
Arab pariah tribe living in Central Arabia 
and the adjoining territory, usually called Sulaib 
(pronounced Slaib), is (according to a letter from 
the Carmelite father A. M. de St. Elie) Sulaba 
(pronounced Sleba). The collective form is derived 
from the singular Sulabi (pronounced Slebiy), fern. I 


' Sulabiya. The plural al-Sulabat is also found (in 
j Wetzstein, Z.D.M.G..^ xxii. 125). Hess only knows 
I the term Sluba. The diminutive form, which is 
1 commonly used in Arabia with, a contemptuous 
j sense, from Sulaba is Sulaib, or sg. m. Sulaibi or 
Sulaibiya (pronounced Slaib, Slaibly or Slaibiya). 
The combination with “Banu” and “Bern” is also 
occasionally found but is piobably not correct, 
as in Arabic geographical proper names no es- 
sential alteration took place m the oldest recorded 
form of the name in the form or combination of 
these names from the period of the oldest tra- 
dition. This applies even to the use of the Arabic 
article al-. 

The most varied explanations are given of the 
meaning and origin of their name. Those who 
connect the word Sulaba with totemism have most 
in their favour, of all the explanations given in 
Pieper’s work (p. 65 — 69); for the wasm [q. v.] 
of that tribe is said by some (St. Elie in Mach) 

\V etzstein and Palgrave) to be the cross el-salib 
[q. V.]; but Huber (197) gives their tribal badge 
as another symbol, a short stroke with a semi- 
spherical snake by its side ^^mcsba''\ according to 
Massignon, Annuaire du Monde Musulman.^ p. 82: 
el~medba') \ probably a parry ing-shield such as is borne 
by the people of the Upper Nile and the Dinka. 
Another tribal mark is el-hazim,^ which looks 
like a “K” and is branded on the left shoulder 
of their animals, while the mesba' is put on leg, neck 
or cheek (Massignon, loc. ctt , p. 75). The other 
less probable interpretation, which, according to 
Doughty (i. 283) and Felly (189), is the Beduin 
etymology, derives the tribal name from the ex- 
pression sjtlb d^Ai-ab (= the Arab’s stock, from 
i the back of the Arabs = the dregs of the Arabs). 

On the other hand the Arab derivation from 
I sulb (= hard, hardened, steadfast, i. e. in faith; 

I St. Elie in Machriq.^ p. 674) is only to be adopted 
I with some misgiving as perhaps illuminating but 
: hardly scientific in my opinion. A connection of 
the name Sulaib with Greek gods of agriculture, 
who according to St. Elie (loc. cit.., p. 674) were 
called “Suleves” may on the other hand be at 
once rejected as it is little probable that the 
Sulaba, being in the main hunters, should have 
formerly worshipped agricultural deities. Nor can 
the name be derived from names of places, e g. 
from Sulaib (Soleb ; St. Elie, loc. cit..^ p. 674). 
Their name does not seem to be a patronymic, 
not simply because the compound name Banu 
I Sulaib is haidly to be found and is incorrect but 
also because neither in the Arab legends so far 
known nor in the scanty references of the Arab 
historians and geographers is there any mention 
of the name of a possible ancestor from which 
the name of their tribe could be derived (their 
legendary ancestor Dab^an does not come into 
question here). The suggestion that they are de- 
scended from the Crusaders (Sallbi^^ Salibiya\ cf. 
St. Elie, loc. cit.^ p. 613, first made in the Paris 
periodical Le Rosier de Afarie., 1864) is very impro- 
bable for practical reasons and because histoiical re- 
ferences suggesting such a thing are entirely wanting. 

Their origin and descent is obscure because, as 
already remarked, the historical sources give neg- 
ligible information about them and these important 
points in particular, which may be due not only 
to their small numbers and slight importance, but 
particularly to their low social status as a de- 
spised and barely tolerated pariah tribe among the 
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Beduins. In the earlier Arabic literature they are 
not called by their proper name Sulaba, Sulaib, 
etc., but are called al-Za'^anif (according to a letter 
from St. Elie). So far as I know there aie no 
genealogies of them in existence, not even fictitious 
ones. Their legends and those of the Arabs form 
only a very poor substitute for this deficiency. 
Common to them — and this is very significant — 
is the statement that the ancestors of the Sulaba 
once held a much higher social and economic 
position than they do now (St. Ehe, loc. p. 
675; Doughty, i- 283), which however they for- 
feited through arrogance etc. (motif of the Fall; a 
Christian survival?). Felly (p. 189) says that an 
Arab once had sexual intercourse with his mother 
and the Sulaba are the descendants of this act of 
incest. Quite apart from the fact that it is the 
regular custom in Arabia to disparage the descent 
of one’s enemies or people one holds in contempt 
— even beyond the bounds of truth — the story 
given by Felly recalls a significant statement in 
Strabo (xvi. 4, 25); according to him the Nabataeans 
recognise marriage with the vvidovsed mother on 
the death of a father, a peculiar degeneration of 
the true Semitic institution of the levirate marriage. 
\Vright, p. 43. records anothei legend, which may 
be important for dating the age of this people. Their 
ancestors are said to have left Husain b. hA.li and his 
followers and companions in theluich at the battle 
of Kerbel2^ (61 = 680) and thus contributed to the 
guilt of their massacre. This is unusual as it sug- 
gests the and a connection with Mesopotamia. ! 

More poj'itive facts however throw light on the 
present position of the Sulaba, their customs, ideas, 
and social position with regard to the other Arabs. 

It is decisive for theii whole existence and pe- 
culiarities that they, like the Hutaim (pronounced 
Hutaim or H'trfim), ‘^Al^el — Arabs and Arab 
gipsies (Navar, sing. Nuri) — are a race of pariahs. 

The area over which they are found is the 
whole of the interior of the northern and central 
part of the Arabian peninsula. The southein frontier 
of the country over which they wander corre- 
sponds roughly with the Tropic of Cancer on the 
southern boundary of the fertile zone of Nadjd. 
Assertions to the contrary by Felly, p. 189 and 
Doughty, i. 2S2, aie not so very important in 
my opinion, as there had been no previous men- 
tion of them in South Arabia and Yemen by 
Europeans who had travelled there, which would 
be remarkable in the case of a people of such 
striking appearance as the Sulaba. This does not 
of course mean that we deny their occasional 
appearance in these region.s. A further argument 
in favour of this assertion is that the Sulaba are 
reckoned with the Ahl al-Shemal (c*f. Curtiss, 
p. 46, note 2). The large towns on the border 
of the steppes and deserts are only occasionally 
visited by the desert Sulaba to buy provisions, 
arms (Wetzstein in Z. D. A/. G.j xi. 492) and mu- ' 
nitions and other necessities or to sell their ma- j 
nufactures and booty of the chase. On the other | 
hand some of them are settled in the fertile parts 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and Transjordania. 
W ilhin the area above defined, especially in the 
steppe district the deseit Sulaba w'ander north- 
wards or southwards, according to the season, 
following the movements of the game, their chief 
source of food, which depends on the growth and 
decline of vegetation. They, like the Beduins, are 
not settled. The few' Sulaba in the more fertile 


zones on the edge of the Arabian deserts need 
hardly be taken into account, especially as thev 
are also for the most part half nomad. Their un- 
settled and migratory form of life is connected 
with their way of living. Unlike the Beduins. they 
live for the most part by hunting or handiwork. 
This also causes them to split up into very small 
groups whether settled ur migratory — here again 
unlike the Beduins. They are found, according to 
Raynaud and Martinet, p 30 — 35, in groups of 
tw'O or three families. But it sometimes happens 
although rarely, that larger hudie:? are found 
wandering or camping together. This is all the 
more remarkable as in Arabia the tribes acquire 
all the more prestige and are less exposed to 
hostilities the greater their numbers. The Sulaba 
share this peculiarity with the other wandering 
pariah tribes of Arabia. But in particular places in 
Arabia the Sulaba are said to be found in larger 
bodies. According to Doughty, i. 2S3 sq.^ this is 
particularly the case in the oases of Taima^ and 
Wedjh. The fact that they are so thinly distributed 
makes it difficult to estimate their numbers and 
the estimates vary very much. Elie {loc. cit.. 
p. 678) at the end of 1898 (Q puts their strength 
at over 700 tents which, as a mean, is probably 
nearest the truth, for Curtiss, p. 46 note i, gives 
400 and Huber, p. 196, 1,000 tents for el-Hedjira 
or el-Hedjia alone. The latter figure can only be 
taken with scepticism. 

They are divided into different small tubes and 
these again into clans. According to Raynaud and 
Martinet, p. 30 — 35 supplemented by the publi- 
cations of St. Elie, the best living authority on 
this people, and letters from him to me, the Sulaba 
have been divided since the last century into three 
sub-tribes as follows: 

1 . Sulaib [Slaib], who are divided into the sub- 
tribes of: 

1. al-Malik; 

2. al-Tamil [Tamel] (= the shameless); 

3. al-Madjid in Tower Mesopotamia or Bilad 
al-Muntafik [dial, also: al-Mayed]; 

4. al'puraib [D’raib] (= the nimble, alert, 
active); 

5. al-Kabvvan (= the faithful, reliable) [dial,: 
al-Gab'^an] ; 

6. al'Bennak [dial.: al-Bannay] (=: those who 
hunt partridge with extraordinary skill); 

7 - al-Nazim; 

8. al-Tarfa"; 

9, al'Hazim and 

10. al'Subaiba [pronounce : S’baiba] (in Ray- 
naud and Martinet, loc. cit.., wrongly called : 
Sbeipat). 

11. Sub-tribe of al-Saidan ; clan: al-'^Amiia and 

III. Sub-tribe of al-Ghunmi or al-Ohunaim, 

also wrongly called : Banu QhunaimI [Beni 
Gh’naimi]. 

Another division on a geographical basis is 
given fin a letter) by St. Elie: 

I. Sub-tribe of de'^ert-SuIaba or Khalawiya 
[Khl^wiya], sgl.: h^alawi [f:^Iewi] or lOialawa 
[Khlew'a]. who aie divided into the follow'ing clans: 

1. al-Madjid at Nukra Bani Khalid in Nadjd; 

2. al-RashS^ida ; 

I 3. al-^Awazim; Ra^a^ida and 'Awazim meet 
in the hinterland of al-Kuwait; 

4. al-Hazim at Nukhaib [N’khaib], at Tubal 
T’bal] and at al-Salam, i.e. in the land 
between Lower Mesopotamia and Nadjd ; 
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5. al-Sulaiman [S^lsiman] at al-Shinbil [Sheabel]; of Sulaba, so far as I know, are the little sketch by 

6. al-Rashid, in the vicinity of al-KasIm; Euting in the second volume of his Travels and 

7. al-Hutaim (!) [H'taim] at Ha''il and at Ma- the group (the only picture to some extent satis- 

dlnat al-Rasul and factory) in v. Oppenheim, i. 220, which however is 

8. al-Djamil, who adjoin the Madjid. not sufficient for any far-reaching deductions. In any 

II. Sub-tribe of the Palestine-Sulaba or al- case from all the evidence available, this people 

Ghunml [Ghenmi] with the clans : seems, according to Christian [Sitz.-Ber. Wien, 

1. al-Ghunmi in ^inbil; among them is the Anthrop, 1923/1924) and Littman (cf. Pieper, 

supreme chief now called Mu^^aidhif [NPaidhef] p. 75), to belong to the Mediterranean branch of 
who to some degree holds the supreme the human race and also to be of Semitic stock, 
judiciary powers over them and the right of As to their character, the Sulaba are readily 
appeal; also found in Nadjd; distinguished to their advantage by their naively 

2 . al-Sulaiman (cf. above); cheerful and open natures from the reticent and 

3. al-Tarabin between Jerusalem and the Egypt : always suspicious Beduins. They are not ungifted, 

frontier ; ; musically and poetically, whence they can earn 

4. al-Khanadjira [Khanadjra]. neighbours of the I a living in the tents of the Beduins, and are 

Tarabin; j kindly, peaceful, of gentle and amiable disposition 

5. al-Ma'^aza, between Ghazza and Egypt, and ' and hospitable like all Orientals. According to a 
III. Sub-tribe of the Sulaba of Transjordania, ; letter from St. Elie they are on the other hand 

Syria and Mesopotamia or the Sulabat ul-Sarhan ' not very liberal on the march or on their passages 
[Serhan] with the clans: through the desert so that travellers who want 

1. al-Khuwaitat [Khwaitat]. east of Jordan; anything from them have to threaten them. Their 

2. the Banu ^Atlya; moral standard, as wdth all pariah peoples, does 

3. al-Shararat [q.v.] and not seem to be very high. 

4. the Banu Saldiar (!) [Ban! Sakhar]. Much more important for ascertaining their 

These three clans are distributed over the racial connections are their mode of life, customs, 

southern and eastern part of Transjordania- A ideas and particularly their position with regard 
more accurate delineation of the tribes and stock to the people among whom they live. It is this 
of the Sulaba is urgently required, especially as that marks them as pariahs. As to their mode of 
regards which Arabian pariah tribes are to be in- life it has already been mentioned that they make 
eluded among them; the Nawar gipsies [q.v.] do a living in quite un-Semitic fashion (Christian, 
not come into question. op, cit.') — for the true Semite of these lands 

Various branches of the Sulaba, especially those earns his livelihood either as a cattle-rearing nomad 
in the more fertile districts, are distinguished from or as a trader, sometimes also as an artisan and 
the other (desert-) tribes by a higher standard of soldier — mainly by the chase. Their main booty 
living (e. g. as camel-breeders) or by a certain is the gazelle {^gazella dorcas^ L.), the sabre antelope 
tribal pride (like the Ghunmi) ; the latter for or bakar ^vahsM {oryx elgazel,^ Pall.), the wild 
example demand a higher price for the bride goat {capra beden fiubiana-sinaitica ^ Hempr. 
from a Sulaba not of their tribe who wishes to Ad rhreub.), and of ground game the desert fowl 
marry into it {Mahr\ q.v.), than from one of or the bird L.), bustards, 

their own tribesmen. Nevertheless they possess e. g. the hiibara {Honbara undulata^ Jacq.) etc. 
the feeling that they are all one people (see Ostriches L.) in spite of the state- 

Pieper, p. 17). ments to the contrary by several travellers (e. g. 

From the anthropological point of view, nothing Musil, iii. 19)1 longer hunted as they have 

absolutely certain can be stated with regard to been driven away to the south. Besides these wild 
their racial connections for want of reliable sources creatures, anything else that it is at all possible is 
and in view of the contradictory accounts of their eaten by them as, being pariahs, they have no pro- 
physical appearance. This is unfortunately the hibitions regarding food either from custom or 
weak point in our present knowledge of this people, belief. They even eat the vulture and the dog, 
According to St. Elie {d^fachrig, p. 67b) the 1 despised by the Arabs as unclean (Huber, p. 197 J 
Sulaba are markedly distinct from the Beduins in ■ Doughty, i, 281; Felly, p. 189). Pieper, p. 31—34 
their somatic attributes, by the smallness of the j gives a detailed account of a Sulaba hunt, which 
head, the fineness of the features, the height and j is conducted either on foot by stalking or from 
breadth of the forehead, their blue eyes, light the back of an ass. Another main business of 
complexions, fair hair, the oval shape of the face, j the desert Sulaba with whom we are mainly con- 
their more tender skin but especially by their | cerned here, is the rearing and sale of the Sulaba 
more elegant figures. According to Si. Elie (in a j ass, highly esteemed for its excellent qualities, 
letter) occasionally lighter pigmented individuals | also called SulaibI (SlSibi). Their strength and endu- 
are the exception among the Arabs of pure stock ’ ranee and appearance are described by Musil, op. 
in Nadjd etc. The Sulaba are also proverbially 1 r/V., iii. 291, and Butler, p. 524* ^ they 

lean. These statements of St. Elie are only parti- ’ are light, almost white in colour. Huber, p. 
ally confirmed by other authorities, e. g. by Blunt, 1 however (cf. Wright, p. 52)., says that a clan of 
ii. 109; Wright, p. 48 and von Oppenheim, i. 221 ' Sulaba on the Djebel '^Awdja" about 1880 also 
hold the contrary opinion. Generally they are 1 bred dark coloured asses. According to Musil, op. 
said to be of a straight and rigid carriage, of no ! t'/V., the Sulaba catch wild asses {eguus asinus afri- 
great stature and slightly built. Blunt, ii. 109 gives ; canns.^ Fitz.) and use them for breeding whereby 
the height of a “little old” Sulabiya woman as “not 1 the strength of their asses is maintained at a high 
more than than four feet”. These vague statements ; level. On account of their excellence these animals 
do not permit us to make any deductions about are very highly esteemed by the citizens and 
their descent or racial connections. Reliable measure- fellahin of the lands bordering on the Arabian 
ments are also completely lacking. The only pictures deserts who do not share the prejudice of the 
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Beduins against the ass, and exported even to 
Europe under the name Baghdad or Moroccan 
asses. At the same time but only rarely — this 
must be emphasised — individual Sulaba, e. g. 
those parts of this people who lived under the 
rule of the enlightened and vigorous amir of Ha'il, 
the well known opponent of the Wahhabis, Mu- 
hammad b. Rashid, also rear camels (camehis 
dromedarius^ L.). Each family among them has 
on an average three or four camels. But this must 
be considered exceptional. As a general rule if 
the Sulaba were to accumulate or possess wealth 
to any considerable degree in the larger domestic 
animals, desired by the robber Beduins (with the 
exception of the ass which they detest), they 
would no longer enjoy protection and security 
from their attacks. This immunity has also a 
material foundation : the Sulaba pay their hosts 
a tribute, the so-called “brotherhood tax’XMrra’uv; 
cf. in Raynaud and Martinet, p. 32, the Irst of 
their 9 khuwwd) for permission to graze and 


. go bare-footed but they sometimes wear sandals 
; (k'dna) as a protection against thorns and sharp 
■ stones. The Sulaib wear a head-cloth {kefflye) and 
: veil {yiikdl) in the same way as the other Beduins 
' of Arabia. Their garment of skins is further remark- 
I able, as it is either a survival from an earlier 
I period of development or an adaptation to the 
, special circumstances under which they are forced 
j to live; perhaps it may prove to be of use in 
eventually ascertaining their origin. The farwa is 
I convenient because it w-ears better than woven 
' material and by its desert colour suits the condi- 
I tions of light and ground in the desert, which is 
j very useful in hunting and enables the game to 
! be successfully stalked. 

i The arms are old fashioned carbines with six 
; chambers which therefore get the Persian name of 
i shish-khdn (St. Eire, op. cit., p. 677 sq.\ and the 
' mesbif, a parrying-stick (Christian, op. cit.') which 
. has already been mentioned , and as clubs the mikyar 
' which consists of a rather short wooden handle 


sojourn among them. Huber, p. 197 and Butler, j with a knob of asphalt as a head, those made 
p. 524, however, say that they are attacked and i entirely of iron mainly in al-Katif (cf. the pictures 
, _ . . .. ■ ' ■ ' ■ in 1 

said 


persecuted by several Beduin tribes, e. g. the ‘Adj- 
man, and on religious grounds by the Kahtan | 
also, according to Huber and according to Butler, out : 
of covetousness by the robber 'Aneze [q-v.] as soon j 
as they become prosperous. They also keep — al- 
though not in such large numbers as the Beduins — | 
sheep and goats, less for their meat than for j 
their wool, milk, and milk products. The Sulaba | 
further work as day-laboureis among the fellahin j 
of Taimf and other oases during the date-harvest 
(Huber, p. 588) or work as smiths and carpenters, j 
The latter may be evidence in favour of a great j 
antiquity for this people (cf. Eisler, Qcnitische j 
Weiheinschriften., Freib./B. 1919, p. 741). They | 
are, like the (Arabian) gipsies, with whom they 
have nothing racial in common, as the latter’s 
origin has been established beyond all doubt by 
de Goeje (^Bijdr, tot de geschied. d. Zigeun. and 
Mint, sur Us migrations d, Tsiganes.^ ntc.), skilful 
tinsmiths, make and repair weapons, sickles, domestic 
utensils of brass {shughl al-Mawiyd) etc. and 
wooden frames for the saddles of pack-camels, 
wooden screws, wooden vessels, etc. They are 
thus indispensable to the Beduins — a further 
ground for their immunity. They are well known 
and welcome for their medical practice on men 
and animals (St. Elie in Mackriq.^ p. 680 sqk) 
which consists paitly of cauterisation (Jcaiv) and 
partly of unguents, manipulations which follow 
definite rules, known only to the experts. Their 
fortune-telling is also mentioned (Blunt, ii. no) 
and their begging (Doughty, i. 284; Burckhardt, 
P. 14). 

Their dress and dwellings are most primitive. 
They wear a garment of skins {farwa) made of 
15 — 20 gazelle-hides dried in the sun and sewn 
together with the hair outside (cf. the picture in 
von Oppenheim, i. 220). Unlike the of the 

Beduins it is not open the whole length in front 
but has an opening at the neck (ed-d/eb) through 
which it is slipped on. The sleeves reach to the 
roots of the fingers and contract at the wrists. The 
garment has a hood which suggests Hamitic north 
African influence. The farzca is held together 
with a girdle of dyed lamb-skin. To wear a shirt 
{thobe) below this garment or a cloak above it is 
considered by them to be a luxury. The two 
sexes dress practically alike. The .Sulaba usually 


Oppenheim, ii. 103). The Sulaba are still 
to use also the bow and arrow (Pieper, 
p. 22 and 32). But they do not seem to be armed 
to the same degree as the Beduins. As they are 
extremely peaceloving and do not allow themselves 
to be involved in the feuds of the Arab tribes 
nor have any of their own, it is probably hardly 
necessary for them to be so well armed. 

They live like the Beduins in tents buyut) 

which are made either of mats, of goat’s hair {aU 
tarayek)^ or like their dress from the skins of the 
victims of the chase. These are of varying size: 
Burckhardt, p. 24, once saw a Sulaba tent which 
according to him could shelter 20 — 3® families. 
The cleanliness in and around their habitations is 
not very great (Wright, p. 5^)* They also use 
caves to shelter themselves and indeed, beingchildren 
of nature with no wants, they often spend the 
night in the middle of the khalS w’hen on a 
hunting expedition. 

Their customs show traces of ancient Christian 
and Sabaean elements. Nominally they are Muslims. 
According to St. Elie (in a letter to the writer) 
the Christian survivals only began to disappear 
in the last century ; till then the Sulaba had 
remained true to the faith of their forefathers. He 
tells me for example that polygamy, divorce or 
repudiation, circumcision etc. only began to be 
adopted by them in the second half of last century. 
Whether this development is diiectly or indirectly 
due to the Wahhabi movement, as was the case 
with the Murrekede or Merrekede Arabs (cf. Burck- 
hardt, p. 145 — 146) awaits further investigation. In 
any case their long adherence to Christian beliefs 
and customs seems to have been not without in- 
fluence on their position as outcasts among the 
Beduins. We find undoubted reminiscences of 
Christianity in their religious beliefs and usages, 
for example the use of the cross on ceremonial 
occasions, baptism on the tenth or fortieth day 
after birih in addition to circumcision which they 
also practise. According to Pelly, p. 189, at baptism 
they dip the child seven times into the water, 
which is the practice of the Johannites or Man- 
daeans. The Sulaba also believe in the existence 
of a supreme being. In praying they stretch their 
arms out sideways so as to form a cross. Accor- 
ding to Pelly, p. 189 Jr/., the Sulaba have a place 
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of pilgrimage and a holy town in Harran and 
their kinsmen living there have older and purer 
forms of prayers and psalms composed in Chaldaean 
or Assyrian (probably Eastern Aramaic); but this, 
like the whole of Felly’s account, is very much 
to be questioned as, according to other authorities 
(St. Elie, Curtiss, Littmann), they have now no 
special language of their own but speak a beduinised 
Arabic. According to Felly they still adhere to the 
old Arabian star-worship. They worship the Pole- 
Star and a star in the constellation of the Ram. 
Like the Jews, they pray three times a day, at 
sunrise, at midday and at sunset. They have 
priests and priestesses. Doughty p. 281 mentions 
a patriarch of all the Sulaba. The priestesses enjoy 
special reverence and according to Curtiss, p. 63, 
286, are called fakira (female anchorites?). They j 
heal the sick by the laying on of hands. It is 1 
still an open question whether the Sulaba may 1 
not still be crypto-Christians. Old Semitic ideas 
are also apparent in their conception of sacrifice I 
(Curtiss, p. 37, 107). Pieper, p. 39 — 56 in his | 
account of the Sulaba describes their festivities ! 
and dances, the morals of their women, marriage, ] 
divorce, funeral customs etc., which cannot be ' 
gone into here for lack of space. But it may just : 
be mentioned that they tolerate polygamy, although 
it is rare among them on account of their poverty. 1 
The alpha and omega of the study of this | 
people, one of the most remarkable and most in- I 
teresting of the pariahs among the peoples of | 
Eastern Asia is and will be, as already mentioned, ' 
the question of their ethnology. Pieper, p. 67, 70, [ 
74 sq. thinks that till the question is definitely : 
settled they must be regarded as Semites. For 1 
several important reasons it is very difficult to j 
uphold this view at the present time. The rigid ; 
way in which they are cut off from the other I 
Arabs of the peninsula, who would never marry 1 
a Sulabiya woman and consider themselves as 1 
high as the heavens above these pariahs, is in ! 
my opinion evidence of non-.4rab origin, Occasional 
exceptions to this statement about mixed marria- 
ges are found but very raiely (Doughty, ii. 461 ; 
Curtiss, p. 34, 46). According to St. Elie (in a 
letter to me) they are undoubtedly pure-bred 
Arabs. Pieper might be right in so far as they, 
if they were not originally Semites, might have 
very much arabicised their mode of living by in- 
termarriage, although only to a very small degree, 
for hundreds and perhaps thousands of years. The 
view held by Blunt and v. Oppenheim that the 
Sulaib are gipsies is rightly rejected by Pieper 
(p. 69 — 73). From what has been said above it 
will be seen that there is much moie probability 
in the hypothesis that they might originally have 
been a fragment of some, perhaps Hamitic, people 
which had found a way into Arabia ; for we find 
Hamitic memories in their skin-dress with hood, 
and the parrying-shield and their living by hunting. 
As St. Elie claims to have found clans of the 
Sulaba in Palestine and even in the Sinai Penin- 
sula, and on the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt, 
e. g. the TarSbln, al-Khanadjira and Ma'aza, we 
cannot see w'hy Hamitic tribes, reversing the di- 
rection of the Arab immigration into North Africa, 
should not have entered Arabia and Palestine by 
the old route through the Sinai peninsula. The 
last link in this chain of argument, historical 
tradition, is however lacking. Careful investigation 
of their somatic qualities etc. by the methods of 


i ethnology might provide some compensation for 
I this historical material which will barely be ob- 
I tainable. In this connection, reference may be 
made to Moller’s essay (^Die Agypter u?id ihre 
lybischen Nackbarn, Z. D. M. G., 1924. Ixxvii. 
p. 45 — 59) particularly to the Thuimah there 
I mentioned, who according to Moller show in many 
respects a really striking similarity to the Sulaba. 
The present position of the Sulaib, their customs, 
etc. suggest in my opinion, that they are the 
victims of some great and catastrophic war 01 
nations. 
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(Pieper) 

SULAIHI is the name of a dynasty which 
ruled over Yaman as nominal vassals of the 
Fatimid caliphs of Egypt. The founder of the 
dynasty, 'All b. Muhammad, was the son of Mu- 
hammad b. 'Alt, kadi of Haraz of the clan of Yam, 
a subdivision of the large tribe of Hamdan. 'All 
came as a young man under the influence of the Shl'a 
missionary 'Amir b. '.Ybd Allah al-Zawahi, who 
was supposed to have had in his possession a copy 
of the mysterious book “al-Djafar” in which the 
destinies of the Shi'a Imams were laid down. 
Through ardent studies '.311 became an accom- 
plished jurist and for fifteen years was leader of 
the pilgrims from Yaman to Mecca. It was during 
the pilgrimage in the year 428 (1037) that '.31i 
confided to sixty men of his tribe of Hamdan 
that it was his intention to set up the rule of 
the Fatimids in Yaman. These sixty men swore 
him allegiance for life and death and upon their 
return to Yaman and in the following year he 
and his followers took possession of the village 
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of Mazar in the mountains of Haraz to the West j throughout the camp. Said spared some of the 
of the city of .San'^a^ They were quickly besieged 1 princes who were with 'All, as hostages, but most 
by angry tribesmen, but with the utmost speed forti- . of the army were massacred. Among the captured 
fied the village in such a way that its conquest was ■ was the queen Asma , daughter of Shihab and 
veiy difEcult. *^Ali appears to have made very little 1 mother of king al-Mukarram, whom he took with 
material progress at the beginning of his career ■ him to the capital of his father, Zabid, which 
and the small kingdoms formed after the disrup- now opened its gates to Sahd. 
tion of the ZiyadI dynasty more than held their , Asma^ was kept closely guarded by Sahd and 
own while the kingdom founded by the Abyssinian ■ it was not till the year 475 (1082/1083) that she 
slave al-Nadjdjah in the lowlands (Tihama) of was able to send her son a letter in which she 
Yaman was always a serious obstacle to the Su- ! stated that she was with child by Sa'^id. She wrote 
laihis becoming rulers of the whole of Yaman. i this to incite al-Mukarram to rescue her with all 
‘^Ali obtained the sovereignty over the Tihama • possible speed. The power of al-Mukarram had 
and the city of Zabid in the year 453 (1061) by ' diminished considerably, because most of the vassal 
having al-Nadjdjah poisoned by a slave girl whom principalities had declared themselves independent 
he sent to him. This event probably (though like the rulers of ^Aden. He urged his followers 
the historians are silent as to the grounds) led j at San"a^ to avenge the honour of their tribe 
the Zaidi Imam al-Kasim b. "Ali to send an army and king. They marched against Zabid which 
against ^All under the command of his son Dja'^far. was defended by 20,000 Abyssinians, while the 
^All however surprised this army and in the month aimy of al-Mukarram is stated to have numbered 
of vSha^^ban of the same year, he routed Dja'^far's only 6,000. He himself took command of the 
army and the latter is killed. After this he at- , centre while his brother-in-law As^ad b. Shihab 
tacked the strongholds of the Zaidi Imams and ! and an uncle of the queen led the wings. After 
took the castle of Yana^ on mount Hadur. After | a fierce battle the city was taken by storm and 

defeating Ibn Abl Hashid near the village Sawf ' al-Mukarram with two followers was the first to 

he proceeded to San^a^ which he took in 455 1 reach the place where his mother stood. He ordered 
(1063). After this he devoted his attention to the . the head of his father and uncle which had been 
conquest of the city of Zabid in the Tihama over ; put up on poles to be taken down aud buried 
which he appointed in the following year his ; honourably. Then, after appointing his brother-in- 
brother-in-law As'^ad b. Shihab and one year later > law As'^ad b. ^ihab governor of the Tihama, he 

he took possession of ^Adan, where he allowed j departed with his mother to San^a^ Asma’ died 

the two sons of the late ruler al-Karam, al-'^Abbas i in San'^a^ in 479 (1086) and in the same year al- 
and Mas'tid to remain rulers as vassals, because | Mukarram instituted a new coinage called Maliki 
they had assisted him in the conquest of Zabid. | Dinars which monetary standard remained in force 
They agreed to pay to his daughter-in-law Saiyida . for a long time afterwards. However the sons of 
an annual tribute which amounted to approximately | al-Nadjdjah, who had fled to the islands of the 
100,000 dinars, which tribute was regularly paid | Red Sea returned to Zabid in the same year, 
till the death of '^Ali. How great the power of , drove out AsVd and made themselves masters of 
^All had become by this time is proved by the fact ; the city and the Tihama. Al-Mukarram retook 
that in the year 455 he was able to install as j the city and Sa'^id, the son of al-Nadjdjah, was 

ruler of Mecca Abu HSihim Muhammad. He also I killed under the walls of the city in the year 

sent from this time annually the covering of ' 481 (1088) while his brother al-Djaiya^ escaped 
the Ka'ba and restored the treasures which had ' with his wazir to India by the way of ’^Adan. 
been carried to the Yaman by the Hasanids. They remained there for six months only, then 
Some smaller principalities still remained to be returned to Yaman and again gained possession 
subdued and in the year 460(1068) when one Ibn of the city of Zabid. 

Tarf who ruled in Zara'ib having invoked the Al-Mukarram appears to have been an incapable 
help of the Abyssinians rebelled, he and his allies ruler and we find the singular spectacle in Islamic 
were defeated and this mountainous district was 1 history of a woman, his queen Saiyida, taking the 
conqueied. After this event ^Ali returned to San'a^ ' most prominent part in the management of the 
which he did not leave for the next twelve years. ] affairs of State. She was born in 444 and was 
The various districts of Yaman were administered i brought up under the care of the late queen 
by trusty governors and he took the precaution j Asma". She was married to al-Mukarram in 461 
of keeping in his entourage the princes whose ■ and bore him four children, two sons and two 

dominions he had conqueied, a system followed ' daughters. After the death of his mother, al-Mukarram 

by the rulers of \ aman to this day. i gave himself up to wine and pleasures and handed 

In the year 473 the ruleis of Mecca abandoned \ the caies of the State to his wife who demanded 
the mention of the Fatimid caliphs in the public ! from him full freedom of action. One of her first 
prayers and returned to the mention of the ‘^Ab- 1 actions was that she left San'a^ and took up 

basid caliphs of Baghdad and it was probably I her residence at Dhu Djibla, at a place, which 

this which induced ^AU to leave San'^a"’ and proceed | had been founded by '^Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
towards Mecca as if wishing to perform the pil- al-Sulaihi, who was slain with king '^Ali at al- 
grimage. He took with him the princes whom he Mahdjam, in the year 458. The capital of the 
had with him at his capital, leaving his son al- ! country was henceforth transferred to Dhu Djibla 
Mukarram in charge of the capital. When they j and a palace and chief mosque erected in which 
reached the district of al-Mahdjam in the Northern | queen Saiyida was subsequently buried. It was due 
Tihama he pitched his camp near a well named ! to her that the death of Sa'^id b. Nadjdjah was 
Umm al-Duhaim. While they were off their guard i brought about. Al-Mukarram died in 484 (l 09 t) 
the camp was attacked by followers of SaTd, the ■ and having no surviving sons the office of Dab" 
son of al-Nadjdjah, who murdered ^Ali and his | was bequeathed by him upon Saba\ son of Ahmad 
brother "Abd Allah and consternation reigned i b. al-Muzaffar b. '^Ali, the Sulaihi. He however 
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did not gain possession of Dhu Djibla where the 
queen Saiyida reigned with the consent of the 
nobles and populace. Saba’ therefore first turned 
his attention to the conquest of the Tih2ma and 
the city of Zabid, but was attacked unawares 
by the troops of Djaiyash and barely escaped to 
his stronghold of iVkar with his life. He then 
corresponded with the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir ! 
and from him received a letter in which Saiyida 
was instructed to marry Saba’. This letter was 
conveyed to her to Dhu Djibla and after much 
hesitation she consented to the marriage and a 
dowry was fixed. Saba’ came personally to her 
capital to contract the marriage., but her majestic 
manner and other causes prevented him from 
completing the marriage contract and after the 
first night he departed again to his residence with- 
out consummating the marriage. 

After this the queen placed her reliance principally 
upon al-Mufaddal, son of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat to whom 
she had granted the castle of Ta'^kar which lay 
on one of the highest mountains overlooking the 
Tihama. There the treasures of the Sulaihis were 
stored and the queen was in the habit of making 
it a place of residence during summer, returning 
to Dhu Djibla for the winter. It was through 
Mufaddal that she regained the revenues of 'Adan 
and a partial submission of the lowlands. In 504 
(iiio/iin) Mufaddal laid siege to the city of 
Zabid and his absence was used by men of the 
tribe of Khawlan to get possession of his fortress. 
Mufaddal returned but died under the walls of 
the castle. Then the queen herself marched with 
her troops from Dhu Djibla and by a ruse again got 
possession of the fortress, in the following year 
(l2tb Rabr I, 505). As the I^awlanis however 
did not act with justice towards the inhabitants 
of the district she ordered 'Amr b. 'Crfuta al- 
Djanbl to drive them out. Though not actual ruler 
of the country the queen managed to exercise 
during the following years a kind of suzerainty 
over the various small principalities which had 
sprung up in all parts of the country till the 
arrival in Yaman in 513 (1119) of Ihn Nadjib 
al-Dawla, who was sent as an emissary by the 
Fatimid caliph and who for the next six yeais 
waged war against the smaller principalities re- 
ducing them gradually to obedience The queen 
having aged, he made in 5^9 attempt to 

wrest the power from her and wLhed to place 
her in seclusion, but she received such strong sup- 
port from the various princes of the country that 
he was forced to desist from his design. As Ibn 
Nadjib al-Dawla began to intrigue in the Yaman 


in favour of the anti-caliph Nizar, he was arrested 
at the request of the caliph al- Amir and sent in 
fetters to ‘^Aden to be shipped back to Egypt and 
though the queen repented and was desirous to 
have him back, his keepers left ‘^Adan by ship 
for Sawakin (Suakim) but the ship was wrecked 
on the voyage and all on board drowned. After 
the fall of Ibn Kadjib al-Dawla the queen ap- 
pointed one Ibrahim b. al-Husam al-HamidI, but 
learning of the death of the caliph al-^\mir she 
replaced him by Saba'' b. Abi Su’ud, the first 
ruler of the ZuraiS dynasty [q. v.] who were the 
successors of the Sulaihis until the conquest of 
the country by Turanshah. The queen survived for 
some years and died in the year 532 (1138) when 
the dynasty of the Sulaihis came to an end. Some 
of the princes held isolated fortresses and as late 
as 569 we find a princess ‘^Arwa, daughter of 
b. ‘^Abd Allah b. Muhammad, in possession of the 
castle of Dhu Djibla. 

It would be wrong to assume that the Sulaihis, 
except under the first ruler, were in possession 
of the whole of the Yaman. The Abyssinian dy- 
nasty of the Banu ’ 1 -Nad]djah was practically the 
whole time in possession of Zabid and the low- 
lands, while 'Adan and other important points of 
the country were ruled paitly independently, partly 
in semi-independence by various smaller pnnce.s. 
The historians do not give many details about the 
ZaidT Imams who had their headquarters in the 
town of Sa^a, but they too seem to have enjoyed 
unrestricted rule. Though the Sulaihis were the 
actual representatives of the Fatimid Shi^a caliphs 
of Egypt, there remained a large following of 
the Sunni doctrines as is exemplified by the 
temporary seizure of the fortress of Ta'^kar by 
the ^afi’i tiibesmen of I^awlan. The chief his- 
torian of the dynasty, '^Umara, is unfortunately far 
from lucid in his account, Wafayai al^A^yan^ 
and the later chroniclers follow mostly in his 
footsteps. The account given by Ibn Khaldun is, 
as so often with him, very fragmentary and full 
of errors. 
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SULAIM B. Mansur. This powerful and ener- | 
getic tribe belonged to the group of Kaisis or 
Kais-^Ailan [q. v,]. It does not appear in Arab 
history until the middle of the vi'h century A. D. 
Its lands lay along the frontiers of Nadjd and the 
Hidjaz and were bordered on the north by the 
territory of Medina and on the south by that or • 
Mecca. On the east its neighbours were its relations, | 
the tribes of Ghatafan, Hawazin and Hilal. Down i 
to the end of the Omaiyad period the district of . 
the Sulaimis seems to have enjoyed very con- i 
siderable prosperity. It was a succession of volcanic ' 
harras, of mining centres and wooded hills and \ 
of oases which were intelligently exploited; some 
of these were al-Rabadha, famous for Abu PhaiT’s 
[q. V.] sojourn there, Faran, Ma'dm al-Boim, So- 
faina, Sawarikiya, etc. The two last named still 
exist. The oasis of Sawarikiya stretched for a 
length of several day’s journey with its banana 
and pomegranate-trees, and vines, not to speak 
of palm-groves. The Sulaim had numerous hoises, 
which in the desert is another sign of prosperity. 

They were on good terms with the Jews oi 
Medina. In Mecca the Kuraishi financiers and 
business men early realised the necessity of cul- 
tivating the friendship of the Sulaimis, who pos- 
sessed mineral resources and commanded the road 
to Medina as well as access to Nadjd and the Persian 
Gulf. Many Meccan families had joined them as 
hallf and jointly with the Sulaimis exploited the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of the country. 
Evidence of the latter is found in the frequency 
of the name ma''din (mine) in Sulaimi place-names 

Their main niineial wealth lay in gold and silver. 
Tradition asserts that a Sulaimi “companion” used 
to send Muhammad a tithe of the precious metals j 
extracted from his mine. In the mining district 
of Sulaim we find in the caliphate of Abu Bakr 
a resumption of activity and the mines continued 
to be exploited under the Omaiyads whose treasuiy 
derived an appreciable revenue from them. 

The Sulaimis held in reverence a stone or betyl 
called Damar. Having common inteiests with 
Mecca, they were at first hostile to the Prophet, 
but when they saw that the triumph of Islam 
was assured, these practically-minded Beduins pro- 
fessed it ostentatiously. In the year 8 (629/630) 
a strong Sulaimi contingent took part in the easy 
conquest of Mecca after the battle of Hunain. 


distinguished themselves in it for their ferocity 
rather than their valour. The poems of Akhtal 
[q.v.] preset ve the memory of this merciless feud. 

After the Hidjra a part of the tribe settled in 
western Mesopotamia. In 109 (727) a hundred 
Sulaimi families were allowed to go to Egypt and 
they soon multiplied there. In 230 (844/845) the 
Sulaim of Arabia along with their cousins of 
Hilal sacked the town of Medina and brought a 
bloody retribution upon their heads. In the time 
of the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt, they took the 
side of the Karmatians and attacked the pilgrim 
caravans. This was the beginning of a period of 
anarchy in which the Sulaimi part of .Arabia 
suffered a great deal. In Egypt their Karmatian 
sympathies embroiled them with the Caliphs of 
Cairo. In 444 (1052) the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustan- 
sir, anxious to get rid of these troublesome Beduins, 
sent them with the Hilal to the conquest of North 
Africa where many of the tribes are connected with 
the Sulaimis. For the long fighting in which they 
were there engaged, cf. the article hil.al. 
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sur le r'egne du calife, Mo^awiya B’’’, p. 43 ) 
337, 423; do., Le Chantre des Oniaiyadcs, notes 
sur le poe/e arabe Akhtal, p. 133 (extract ftom 
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canzoniere delta poetessa araba Al-Hans^ , Florence 
1899, p. \l sqq., sqq. (H. LaMMENS) 

SULAIMAN B. 'Abd al-Malik, U m a i y a d 
Caliph. Sulaiman was born in the year 60 
(679/680); his mother was Wallada bint al-'.^bbas 
b. Djazk After the death of 'Abd al-'.Ariz b. 
Marwan [q. v.j, his brother, the caliph 'Abd al- 
! Malik, had homage paid to his sons al-Walid and 
. Sulaiman as heirs-apparent. Towards the end of 


Their chiefs after the victory claimed as the price ] his reign, al-Walid wished to make an arrange- 

of their assistance among otheis the poet 'Abbas | ment with al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [q.v.] and Kutaiba 

b. Mirdas [q.v.], son of the poetess al-l^ansa’ [q.v ]. | b. Muslim [q.v.] governor of KhurasSn to exclude 
During the troubles which marked the reign or ; Sulaiman from the succession in favour of his 
the third caliph, the Sulaimis as a rule took the I own son "^Abd al-'Aziz, but he died before the 
side of 'Othman, This attitude earned them the necessary steps had been taken, so that Sulaiman 
favour of the Caliph Mu'awiya I, who numbered succeeded him in Djumada II, 96 (end of lebruary 

among his best lieutenants the Sulaimi Abu 715) as Commander of the Faithful. When Sulaiman 

’ 1 -A'war [q. v.]. It was part of the policy of the heard of his brother’s death, he was in al-Ramla, 

Omaiyads to conciliate this proud tribe, settled which he himself had founded when commanding 

along the route of the pilgrimages and in the the Muslim troops in Palestine and w'hich con- 
neighbourhood of the holy cities, the rebellious tinned to be his headquarters. As soon as he 
populations of which they could keep a watch had assumed the reins of government, the sup- 
upon. 1 his entente lasted until the death of Mu- porters of al-Hadjdjadj, now dead, had to pay for 
‘awiya II. Along with the other Kaisis, the Sulaim the enmity between him and the new Caliph. In 
refused to recognise his successor Marwan I and the very same year, 'L'thman b. Haiyan al-Murri, 
proclaimed for the anti-Caliph 'Abd.allah b. al- the governor of Medina was dismissed and ihe 
Zubair. The defeat of the Kaisis at Mardj Rahit same fate threatened the doughty Kutaiba b. 
[q. V.] provoked the definite split between Yemen Muslim. Relying on the fidelity of his troops, he 
and Kais and opened a war to the death between tried to persuade them to rise against Sulaiman; 
these two sections of the Arab race. Two Su- but the daring plan came to nothing and Kutaiba 
laimis, 'Umair b. al-Hubab and Djahhaf b. Hukaim, was surprised and killed. Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
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was appointed governor of al-^Irak in place of 
Yazid b. Abi Muslim in 96 (715); he had been 
one of al-Hadjdjadj’s bitterest enemies and per- 
secuted his supporters with the greatest ardour. 

But as he feared that his strict principles of 
taxation, which could not be altered without af- 
fecting the revenues of the state, would make him 
as hated as al-Hadjdjadj had been in his day he 
asked the Caliph to relieve him from financial 
administration, whereupon Sulaiman appointed one 
of al-Hadjdjadj's financial officers named Salih b. 
"Abd a'l-Rahman to the head of the treasury. But 
the latter's economy did not suit the extravagant 
Yazid, so that in 97 (7 1 5 / 7 >6) he contrived to per- 
suade the Caliph to let him have the governor- 
ship of Khorasan along with that of al-'Irak. 
From there he conducted an expedition next year 
against Djur^an and Tabaiistan but with very 
little success. Sulaiman treated the conqueror of 
Spain, Musa b. Nusair, with great severity and 
according to some he was even responsible for 
the murder of his son 'Abd al-'^Aziz [q.v.]. Sulai- 
man continued the war against the Byzantines 
with great energy although fortune did not par- 
ticularly favour the Muslim arms. In autumn 97 
(7^5) Maslama b. '■.•\bd al-Malik and Omar b. 
Hubaira took the field against the Byzantines. 
The Arabs besieged Amorium but without success. 
After 'Omar and, according to one statement 
Maslama also, had wintered in Asia Minor, military 
operations were resumed in the following sumrnei 
when Maslama took Pergamos and Sardes. Ihe | 
Arabs also began the siege of Constantinople. By | 
August Maslama appeared before the city and the ; 
Muslim fleet arrived a fortnight later. The siege | 
lasted about a year; the .Yrabs suffered much j 

the cold and want of supplies and had no kind j 
of success. An army which Invaded the land of. 
the Bulghars was also diiven back with con- ! 
siderable losses. In Safar 99 (Sept.-Oct. 7 > 7 ) | 
Sulaiman died in Dabik and the siege was raised ■ 
about the same time. -Mthough his brother \ arid | 
had been designated his successor by .^bd al- 1 
Malik, Sulaiman had homage paid to his own son j 
Aiyub as heir-apparent. But when the latter was | 
dying, he arranged with the influential theologian , 
Radja’ b. Haiwa that his cousin 'Omar b. Abd j 
al-'AzIz renowned for his piety should succeed 
him, and therefore received the title of ‘•Key of 
Goodness” Miftah al-Kh^ir. From the statements 
of the Arab historians however it is very evident 
that Sulaiman, in spite of a certain piety, was 
cruel and devoted to sensual pleasures. 
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SULAIMAN B. al-Ash'ath. [See Abu Dawud.] 
SULAIMAN E. Dawud, the biblical King 
Solomon, is an outstanding personality in 
Muhammadan legends. There were, as the Arab 
histories recount, four great world-rulers, two of 
whom were infidels, Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar; 
and two of whom were believers, Alexander the 
Great and Solomon. Of these the last was the 
most resplendent figure. Special emphasis was placed 
on his wonderful powers of magic and divination. 
The most puzzling riddles and the most abstruse 
subjects were within his ken. Perspicacity and 
discernment dwelt in his eyes; wisdom and justice 
were graven on his forehead. His knowledge 
was deeper than the Jordan Valley. In the Kur an 
itself he is frequently mentioned, and along with 
Alexander enjoys the distinction of being designated 
a true Apostle of Allah, a divine messenger and 
prototype of Muhammad, The Kur amc passag^es 
tell how at an early age he even surpassed his 
father David in skilful administration of justice 
("xxi. 78 79). -And when David died Solomon was 
chosen ’from amongst the other sons as successor 
[xxvii 16). He had admirable endowments. God 
Ld granted him esoteric knowledge. He was 
acquainted with the speech of birds and animals 
(xxvii. 16, 19), a tradition based on I Kings iv. 33. 
A strong wind was subjected to him (xxi. 81; 
xxxviii. 36). It blew in the morning for a month, 
and in’ the evening for a month, while a fountain 
of molten brass was made to flow for his benefit 
(xxxiv. 12). .At his command were legions ot 
satans to do whatever he wished. They were em- 
ployed, for example, in diving for pearls (xxi. 82, 
xxxviii. 37). The lijinn were forced to work his 
will If they disobeyed they were threatened with 
the ’pains of hell (xxxiv. 12). They constructed 
i for him shrines and statues and costly vessels 
1 (ibtil., 13). His armies were recruited from men 
i and Hinn and birds. The hoopoe was 

! the first to bring him tidings of the kingdom o 
1 Saba and of its illiistiious queen, Bilkis [q. J. 

! Solomon, as a prophet, corresponded with her 
i and summoned her to Islam. And after a" ^ ' 
i hibition of his strength and wisdom, she submitted 
' / ii 20—44). The devils frequently sought to 
infiHplitv. but in vain (ii. lOl). 


convict him of infidelity, but in vain (ii. lOl). 
On a certain occasion he failed in the observance 
of his religious duties, and that was when hi.s 
admiration for his stud of horses led him to forget 
his prayers. In atonement he sacrificed then, 
cuttinvr their legs and necks (xxxviii. 31 3a)- 

For a time he seems to have lapsed into idolatry. 
4 s a punishment he lost his kingdom, his throne 
beinw occupied by some one in his own likeness^ 
\Vhen he Ld asked forgiveness he "'as restored 
to his place, and promised divine favour in Paradise 
(xxxviii 34 , 35 , 40). When he died he was resting 
in his staff, and no one knew of his death unUl 
a worm bored its way through the prop and the 
body collapsed. Then the were released from 

their labours (xxxiv. 14). 

Later legendary lore has magnified all this n a- 
: teiial, which is chiefly Rabbinic in origin. Solo- 
; mon’s control over the dqinn and his use of them 
in his building operations are derived from the 
; ifulrash on Ecclesiastes, ii. 8. His kmgdorn is 
' even made universal, perhaps after the analogy 
of that of the 40 (or 72) kings of the Pre-.Ada- 
; mite Jtinn, who were each named Solomon (Lane, 
Arabian Nights, Introd., note 21 ; d’Herbelot, 
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Bibliotheqtu Orientale^ v. 372). His renowned 
wisdom included “the wisdom" for which Egypt 
was famous, i. e. occult science. Pythagoras is said 
to have received his knowledge from Solomon in 
Egypt (Suyuti, Husn al-Mtihadara fi Akhbar 
Misr, i. 27). Solomon is said to have been the 
pupil of Mambres the Egyptian Theurgist (G. R. 
S. Mead, Thrice-Greaiest Hermesy iii. 283, note). 
Hence his reputation in tales as a magician. This 
magic power of his was effected by means of a 
talismanic ring engraved with “the most great 
name" of God. Permission to use this was also 
vouchsafed to his wazir, Asaf b. Barkhiya [q. v.], 


himself from the heat of the sun under a canopy 
I composed of all the birds of the air. A magic 
' carpet of green silk for aerial transportation was 
[ woven for him. On this he could leave Syria 
I with all his equipment in the morning, and reach 
j Afghanistan by evening. Untold wealth of precious 
I stones and gold and silver was accumulated wdth 
I the help of the servile djinn. They also assisted 
I him in erecting palaces, foi tresses, baths and 
I reservoirs. Various relics of these operations are 
I pointed out in Palestine, Arabia and elsewhere 
I (see Rei'iie Jes traditions pcpttlaires^ ix. 190; 
I Nasii-i Hjosiaw, Sefer-Kdma, p. 56, 76, 84, 


who transported the throne of Bilkts from Sheba 85). He had 1,000 glass-roofed houses containing 
to Jerusalem in the twinkling of an eye. Solomon 300 couches and 700 wives (Tha'labl, Kisas, p. 
was in the habit, when he performed his ablutions, 204). Besides the building of the Temple, during 
of laying aside this ring from his finger, and en- j which he outwitted the djinn, the Farther Mosque 
trusting it to one of his wives, Amma. Sakhr. one i is likewise claimed as his work (Mirkhond. Rawdat 
of the Satanic spirits, assumed the form of the ; ii./i. 76). He is even credited with 


king, purloined the magic seal, and for forty days founding a mosque in Alexandria (Suyuti, op. cit., 


ruled, while Solomon was forced to wander as an ; i. 37). Pait of his leisure time was spent in ac- 


outcast. The demon, however, lost the ring in the j quiring the art of basket-weaving, that he might 
sea, whence Solomon recovered it when he cut have some means of earning a livelihood if the 
open a fish which had swallowed it. Thus he re- | need arose (Mirkhond. op. cit., p. 79). The tradition 
gained his throne. It is said he was punished in , seems Rabbinic in character. His throne was con- 


this way, because of the idolatry of the royal structed of pure gold. The whole natural world 


consort, Djarada, the daughter of the king of the | was so completely under his sway that on one 
Sidonians. Some say the counterfeit body that j occasion the sun stood still to enable him to say 


occupied his throne was his son who died. The I 
13‘h of the month is regarded as unlucky because 
on that day Solomon was exiled by God. The j 
Persian Kattiroz festival and its customs are said j 
to date from the restoration of Solomon to his j 
kingdom (al-BirunI, Chronology, ed. Sachau, p. 199). ; 
Because he boasted that 1,000 wives would bear 
him 1,000 warrior sons, he had one son only who j 
was misshapen, with one hand, one eye. one ear, 
and one foot. Then in humility he prayed to God, 
and his son was made whole. In his capacity of 
warrior, he conquered many kingdoms (Baidawl, 

V. J9). 

Some of the marvellous works of .Solomon may 
be briefly mentioned. Shortly after his accession 
he was in a valley between Hebron and Jerusalem, 
when he received his authority over winds, water, 
demons and animals from the four guardian angels 
in charge of these spheres. Each one gave him a 
jewel which he placed in a ring composed partly of 
brass and iron. With the brass he sealed his orders 
for the good djinn, while with the iron he sealed 
his orders for the evil djinn. The seal is said to 
have held a mandrake (Frazer, Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament, li. 390). Solomon’s seal (Khatam 
Sulaiman') is a common charm, in the form of a 
six-pointed star, often inscribed on drinking cups. 
The Table of Solomon (^Hladdat Sulaiman') and 
other marvellous relics, according to legend, found 
their way to Spain where they weie discovered by 
Jarilv at the capture of Toledo. They had been 
taken from Jerusalem as booty (Ibn al-Athir, 
Annales du Maghreb, ed. Fagnan, p. 37 sqq.', 
Tabari, Chronique, ed. Zotenberg, iv. 183; Dozy, 
Keserches'^, i. 32). The Table was made of green 
beryl, had 360 legs, and was inlaid with pearls 
and rubies. There was also a magic mirror which 
revealed all places in the world (Carra de Vaux, 
Abrege des Mesveilles, p. 122). 

The blocks of stone for the building of the 
Temple were hewn by means of the miraculous 
pebble Samur {Shamir) which the demon Sakhr 
procured from the sea-eagle. Solomon sheltered 


his evening prayers. The evil djinn he imprisoned 
in vessels of lead (cf. Zechariah, v. 8). 'Aidhab, 
on the Red Sea, was assigned by him as a place 
of incarceration for the demons (Xasir-i lOiosraw, 
op. cit., p. 297). His knowledge of the speech of 
the animal world enabled him at times to display 
his clemency. Once he turned aside his armed 
hosts in order to avoid smashing the eggs of a 
bird; while on another occasion, he had compassion 

on a colony of ants (BirunI, op. cit., p. 199 > 
Sura xxvii. 17, 18). 

•\ claim is put forward that he invented the 
.Arabic and Syriac scripts, and that he was the 
author of many .Arabic treatises on magic. He is 
compared with Djamshid, and there were, un- 
doubtedly, Iranian influences at work in the Solomon 
Saga. His personal appearance is variously given, 
e. g. as “a large-headed man riding on a horse’ 
(Mirkhond, op. cit., ii./i. 83), and as being “fair, 
well-built, of lustrous beauty, with a plentiful 
supply of hair, and clothed in white garments’ 
(Tha'labi, op. cit., p. 254). When he died he was 
53 , having reigned for forty years. The 
e.xact location of his tomb is uncertain. Some 
place it in Jerusalem, in the Kubbat al-.Sakhra; 
others, near the Sea of Tiberias. The Prophet 
said (according to Tabari, Chronique, i. 60) it was 
“in the midst of the sea ... in a palace excavated 
in a rock. Thi.s palace contains a throne on which 
Solomon is placed with the royal ring on his 
finger appearing as though he were alive, protected 
by twelve guardians, night and day. No one hath 
arrived at his tomb except two persons, Affan and 
Bulukiya” (Lane, cp. cit., xx. 96; see Mirkhond, 
op. cit., p. 102 — 103). The tomb is placed also 
in the Andaman Islands {Les Metfeillcs de TInde, 
p. 134)- bolomon has found his way into Malayan 
folk-lore. Fowlers use his name for snaring pigeons 
(Frazer, Golden Bough, iii. 418; Folk-Lore in the 
O. T., it. 476 eql). Regarding Solomon and the 
Evil Eye, see W. B. Stevenson in Studia Semitica 
et Orientalia, Glasgow 1920, p. 104 sq. and the 
references therein. The Ethiopic Legends of Solomon 
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and Makeda, Queen of ‘Azeb, may be found in 
Bezold, Kebra Negast^ and in Wallis Budge, The 
Queen of Sheba and her only Son Menyelik (see 
art. BiLKis). Examples of the Solomonic riddles 
may be seen in Tha'labl, op. cit..^ p. 202 ; Jacques 
de Vitry, P.P. T. S., p. 17. 

Bibliography, besides the works men- 
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mdnner.^ p. 247 sqq.\ Grunbaum, Ketie Beitrage 
zur semitischen Sagenkunde., p. 189 sqq.\ Sulz- 
berger, Die Salomo-Sage in der semit. Lit . ; 
Salomos Tempelbau und Thrcn in der semit. 
Sagenliteratur\ R. Farber, L'onig Salomon in 
der Tradition'., W. A. Clouston, Flo-coers from 
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Alexander the Great, index; Seymour, Tales of 
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John Freeman, Solomon and Balkis-, Gabrielli, 
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SULAIMAN B. Kutvlmish, ancestor of 
the Saldju^s in Asia Minor. After Kutul- 
misli had fallen in 456 (1063/1064) in battle 
against his relative Alp Arslan, his son Sulaiman 
became chief of the Saldjaks of .\sia Minor and 
in a few years succeeded in founding an independent 
kingdom. Malik Shah who had succeeded his father 
Alp Arslan in 465 (1072) entrusted him with the 
conduct of the war against the Byzantines and he 
was given the supreme command of all the Saldjuk 
troops in Asia Minor. Flere a considerable part 
of the poor peasantry in Asia Minoi had come 
completely under the power of the rich landowners 
and many estates were worked by slaves. SuLriman 
declared them freemen on payment of a certain 
tax and he thereby won their active sympathy 
while misfortune followed the Byzantines. Their 
general Isaac Comnenos was weakened by a mutiny 
of his Norman mercenaries and then defeated and 
captured by the Saldjuks near Caesarea. When 
his successor Caesar Ducas tried to deal with the 
Norman mutineers, they took him prisoner. They 
then won him over to their side and peisuaded 
him to rebel at their head against his nephew, 
the Empeior Michael VII. There was nothing left 
for the latter but to appeal for assistance to the 
Saldjuks and in 1074 (466/467) he concluded a 
treaty, approved by Malik Shah, with Sulaiman, 
who promised to send foices to assist the Emperor 
and in return w'as given the Byzantine provinces 
at that time in Saldjuk occupation. Ducas was 
captured by the Saldjuk auxiliaries ; but a few 
years later Michael abdicated and retired to a 
monastery. In 1079 (471/472) Nicephoros Melis- 
senos rebelled. To strengthen his position, he 
made an alliance with Sulaiman and concluded a 
treaty with him by the terms of which Sulaiman, 


in return for troops, was to receive the half of 
any towns and provinces taken in the war against 
the Emperor Nicephoros III. Cyzicus and Nicaea 
j fell to the Saldjuks at the beginning of the year 
I 1081 (473). Sulaiman chose the latter as his 
residence. In 477 (1084/1085), he also took the 
city of Antakiya. The Greek governor, Philaretos, 
who paid tribute to the ‘Ukailid Muslim b. Kuraish, 
had gone on a journey and in his absence his 
son, whom he had thrown into prison, came to 
an arrangement with his deputy and opened the 
city gates to the Saldjuks. Sulaiman then came 
into conflict with Muslim about the payment of 
tribute and there was a certain amount of raiding 
on either side. Finally in Safar 478 (June 1085) 
there was a battle near Antioch in which Muslim 
fell. Sulaiman then advanced on Aleppo and laid 
siege to it but had to return after a few weeks 
without attaining any success. After some time he 
again demanded that the governor there, Ibn al- 
Hutaiti al-‘Abbasi should surrender the town to 
him; but the latter delayed replying, under the 
pretext that he wanted to get Malik Shah’s ap- 
proval, until the lord of Damascus Tutuslj b. Alp 
j Arslan and the Emir Ortok b. Aksab were able 
to come up. When Sulaiman met them, his troops 
took to flight and he himself perished (479 ~ 1086). 
Whethei he was slain by the enemy, or as some 
say, killed himself with his dagger, is uncertain. 
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SULAIMAN B. Mihra.n. [See al-.\'mash.) 
SULAIMAN B. SuRAD al-Khi'ZaT, a Shl'i. 
He was originally called Yasar; but when he 
adopted Islam he received from the Prophet the 
name Sulaiman. He enjoyed great prestige in 
his tribe and when the Muslims began to settle 
in Kufa, Sulaiman also migrated thither. In the 
battle of the Camel and at Siffin, he fought on 
the side of '.\li. After the death of Mu'awiya in 
Radjab 60 (April 6S0) he showed himself one of the 
most ardent supporters of Husain [q. v.] but he 
did not maintain his first enthusiasm. He was 
one of those who invited Husain to come to Kufa 
to lead them against the Umaiyads but when Husain 
was approaching the tow n in answer to the invitation, 

I Sulaiman did nothing to help him. .\fter Husain 
had fallen at Kerbela’ on loth Muhairam 61 
(Oct. 10, 680) the Kuf.rns who had enticed him 
from Mecca regietted their cowardice and inactivity 
and considered themsehes sinneis, whose guilt 
could only be wiped out by avenging his murder 
so that they received the name al-Ta-LVU'dbun “the 
penitents’’. After some time they organised them- 
selves and chose Sulaiman as their commander- 
in-chief. None of the party was under 60 years 
of age; they had not agreed upon any definite 
measures and “vengeance for Husain” was simply 
a rather obscure aim which they never clearly 
visualised. Sulaiman wrote to Sa'd b. Hudhaifa b. al- 
Vaman in al-MadaTn and al-Muthanna b. Mukhar- 
ribab. al-'^Abdiin Basra and secured their cooperation. 
But as long as Yazld was alive however, they 
worked in secrecy ; it was only after his death in 
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Rabi I, 64 (Nov. 683) that the movement sought ' find Sulaiman mentioned as vizier as early as 
wider scope. But when Sulaiman’s followers wanted ' al-Muhtadi (255 — 256 = 869 — 870) and in Dhu 


to drive out of Kufa 'Amr b. Huraith al-Makh- 
zumi the deputy of the governor 'L'baid Allah b. 
Ziyad who lived in Basra, Sulaiman refused to 
allow it and advised caution. Nevertheless 'Ami 
b. Huraith was expelled by the Kufans. They 
then paid homage to ^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair as 
Caliph, whereupon he appointed 'Abd Allah b. 
Yazid al-Ansari as governor of Kufa. In Ramadan 
64 (May 684), the latter arrived in Knfa, but al- 
Mul^tar b. Abi 'L'baid [q.v.] had already entered 
the town a few days earlier. The latter wished to 
e.xpel Sulaiman and he was suspected by the Shi'is 
on account of his inactivity. Many left Sulaiman 
and joined al-Muhhtar. When Sulaiman finally 
came out openly and asked his followers to take 
the field against 'Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad, who was 
in Syria with a large army, the governor 'Abd 
Allah b. Yazid placed no obstacles in his way 
and even promised to support the Shi'is; but no 
active cooperation took place between Sulaiman 
and the governor. The Shi'is proved less enthusiastic 
than Sulaiman had hoped. When he appeared on 
Rabf 11, 65 (Nov. 15, 684), in al-Nukhaila 
near Kufa, instead of the 16,000 men who had 
promised to follow him there were only 4,000. 
Messengeis were at once sent to all Shi'is who 
had promised their help and gradu.ally reinforce- 
ments came in. On the 5th RabT II (19 Nov.) 
they set out. They spent 24 hours in Karbala’ at 
Husain s tomb, confessing their guilt and giving 
evidence of their penitence. They then continued 
their march. Reaching Karklsiya they were sup- 
pjiejl with provisions by Zufar b. al-Harith al- 
Kilabi, who was in command there and obtained 
information regarding the movements of 'L'baid 
-Ulah, who was in al-Raklja, .Sulaiman then con- 
tinued his march till he met the enemy at 'Ain 
al-Warda under the command of Husain b. Numair. 
The battle began on 22nd DjumSdS I. 65 (Jan. 4, 
68 5) and lasted three days. .Sulaiman fell on the 
third day at the age of 93 and the fiercely con- 
tested battle ended m the complete route of the 
Shi is. Their supporters from al-Mada’in and Basra, 
who did not arrive in time, had to go back without 
striking a blow for the cause. 
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OTTT .w. - ^ETTERSTEEN) 

SULAIMAN E, W.\HB E. Sa'Id Abu Aiyub, 
vizier. He belonged to a family 
which had oiiginally been Christian but had later 
gone over to IsLam. His father had been in the 
service of the Barmecide Dja'far b. Yahya [q. v.I 
and later^ in that of al-Fadl b. Sahl [q. v.]. On 
the latter’s death he was given the governorship 
of Fars and Kiiman. At the age of 14 Sulaiman 
became secretary to the Caliph al-Ma’mnn; he 
later entered the service of the generals Itakh and 
A^nas, the former of whom held several important 
offices in the reign of al-Mutawakkil but finally 
was sacrificed to the cruelty of the Caliph. We 


’ 1 -Hidjdja 263 (Aug. 877) al-Mu'tamid gave him 
the same office. But he did not hold this office 
long, being dismissed in Dhu ' 1 -Ka'^da 269 (beg. 
Aug. 878). Sulaiman died in prison in Safar 272 
! (Aug. 885); according to another statement he 
■ died in the preceding year. 

1 Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan. Wafayat 
I al’A'yan, ed. Wustenfeld, Is^. 276, de Slane’s 
; transl., i. $<)6; Tabari, Annales, ed. de Goeje, 
iii., see Index ; Ibn al-Aihir, al-Kamil^ ed. 

I Tornberg, viii., passim; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 

I ed. Derenbourg, p. 337 — 34 H 344 , 347 , 35 °, 

1 373 , 375 - 

2. The son of the preceding, ‘^Ubaid Allah b. 

I SuLAiMA.v, who also began his career in the 
' public service as a secretary, was promoted to be 
I vizier of the Caliph al-Mu^tamid in Safar 278 
, (June 891) and filled the office in the reign of 
j al-Mu'tadid also. He died in 288 (900 — 901). 

I Bibliography'. Tabari, Annales, ed. de 
i Goeje, iii., see Index; Ibn al-Athlr, al-ICamil, 

I ed. Tornberg, vii. 96, 219, 227, 309, 317, 328, 

' 33 ^^ 332; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri, ed. 

j Herenbourg, p. 337, 347—349, 373, 375- 
I 3. Sulaiman's grandson Aliu 'l-Hus.ain al-Kasim, 
i succeeded his father 'L'baid Allah as vizier and 
j took the title of IVali al-Dawla, “administrator 
I of the kingdom’’. Even before the death of al- 
' Mu'tadid in 289 (902) al-Kssim was conspiring 
I against his son. the heir-apparent al-Muktafi, and 
I on the latter’s accession he had the governor 
[ of Fars, a freedman named Badr, put to death 
because he had been a confidant of his and he 
was afraid he might betray him. Al-Kasim died 
in 291 (903/904). 
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SULAIMAN I, the tenth and the greatest 
of the Ottoman Sultans, reigned from 
1520 to 1566. The Turks call him KanUnI Sul- 
T.\N' Sulaiman and w'estem authors Soliman 
THE Magnificent. Some Western historians like 
Leunclavius and, more recently, Jorga call him 
Sulaiman II, the first Sulaiman having been, ac- 
cording to them, the son of Bayazid I who lived 
at Adiianople. In Turkey however the opinion 
that Sulaiman the Legislator is the first of the 
name has prevailed ; he is always called Sulaiman 
Khan Awwal and the ten .diirfe of the four 
minarets of the Sulaimaniya mosque signify, ac- 
cording to the Hadikat al-Dya-wami- (p. 16) that 
Sulaiman is the tenth Sultan. A very special 
symbolical significance has even been credited to 
the number ten in the life of the Sultan {G.O.R., 
iii. 4) and the name Suleiman was also regarded 
as a national and religious symbol; in the documents 
issued by Sulaiman we frequently find allusion to 
passages in the Kuran where the royal prophet 
Solomon (Sulaiman) is mentioned. 

Sulamian was born in goo (1494/1495), the son 
of Sultan Salim and 'A'isha .Sultan (d. 940 = 1533, 
cf. y-iiy-i ^Othmani, i. 49), daughter of Mengli 
Giray, I^an of the Crimea, celebrated for her 
eauty.^ n the reign of his grandfather Bayazid, 
Sulaiman had held the sandjak of Kaffa and under 
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Salim I he had lived in Maghnisa as governor, 
without playing any important pait in the state. 
No one therefore had any idea what to expect 
of the new sovereign when he arrived in the 
capital on Sept. 30, 1 5 20, eight days after his 
fathers’ death. 

The most striking feature in the career of the 
Sultan, by nature peace-loving according to the 
Venetian reports, is that he took part in person 
in thirteen great campaigns — ten in Europe 
and three in Asia — which were so many stages 
in the extension of the power and territory ot 
the Ottoman empire so that their enumeration 
coincides for the most part with the very im- 
portant military history of the empiie in his reign. 
The first campaign was that of Belgrade which 
was provoked by the ill-treatment indicted by the i 
king of Hungary on the Turkish envoys who had ! 
come to demand the payment of tribute by him. J 
The capture of Belgrade by the grand vizier Piri [ 
Pasha (Aug. 29, 1521) was preceded by the ! 
taking of Sabacz (Turkish: Bogurdelen) on the 1 


Danube and was accompanied by the devastation j 
of Syrmia by the Turkish troops. On Aug. 30 the j 
Sultan made his entry into the conquered city ! 


which received a garrison under a Sandjak-beg 1 


Turkish: Budiu or Budun) w’hich became a prey 
to the flame') in spite of orders to the contrary. 
This occupation of the capital was however only 
temporary. The Turkish aimy crossed the Danube 
and returned by Szegedin, laying waste the country 
and crushing the resistance offered by several 
forces that met them. In November Sulaiman was 
back in Constantinople , where he had to deal 
with trouble in Asia Minor. For the two and half 
years that elapsed before the second Hungarian 
campaign, the war continued in Bosnia, Dalmatia 
and Slavonia; at the same time broke out the 
rivalry between Ferdinand the ‘‘Roman King" 
and John Zapolya, the voivod of Transylvania 
(Erdel Ban) for the Hungaiian crown. Both sent 
an ambassador to Constantinople. Zapolya's envoy 
was able to secure the goodwill of the Sultan 
who set out in May 1529 for his new campaign, 
the Vienna compaign. On Aug. 10 they reached 
Mohacs, where Zdpol>a recognised by Sulaiman 
as king of Hungary (Krai Vanush), came to pay 
homage to his suzeiain. Ibrahim Pa^a was now 
appointed ser-'^asker and the Sultan set out to 
install hi5 new vassal in his capital which was 
occupied by Ferdinand’s troops. On Sept. S Buda 
capitulated and Sulaiman had Zapolya installed as 


In the following year took place the conquest | king of Hungary without himself being present at 
of the island of Rhodes from the Knights of St. | the ceiemony. On Sept. 27. the Turkish array 
John, who had long been a menace to Ottoman I began the famous siege of Vienna but was forced 


power because they supported the ChiisStian cor* 
sairs. Sulaiman left Constantinople on June 15. 
1572 and crossed Asia Minor to the port of Mar- 
maris; the fleet sailed under the vizier Mustafa 
Pasha and was reinforced by an Egyptian con- 
tingent sent by I^air Beg of Egypt. The siege 
inflicted great hardships on the Turkish troops 
and towards the end of October the fleet had to 
take refuge in Marmaris. But in December the 
Grand Master of the Order, Villiers de ITslc Adam ' 
(called by the Turks Migal Ma^iuri. from the 
Greek Megalomastia), capitulated and soon after- 
wards left the island. A son of Djem, brother of 
Bayazid 11 , w'ho was in the Christian army was 
killed. Shortly after the return of the Sultan to 
Constantinople, he deposed the grand vizier Pin 
Pasha and replaced him by his f:i\ourite Ilirahim 
[q. V.] (June 27, 1524), who remained the 
faithful companion of Sulaiman on all his cam- 
paigns until his sudden execution in 153^* The 
bond between the two was strengthened in 1524 
by Ibrahim's maniage to the Sultan's sister. In 
1525 new military pieparations were made, without 
theii object being revealed; negotiations with 
Poland and France, guerilla warfare in Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia (especially the exploits of 
the Pasha of Bomia w'ho tried in vain to take the 
tow’n of Jaice) and a mutiny of the Janissaiies in 
the capital had been further indicalivms of a great 
militai'y enterprise. In April 1526 Sulaiman out 
with Ibrahim; they arrived at Belgrade on July 15 
whither a fleet had also gone by the Danube. On 
July 30, Ibrahim took Peterwardein [in Turkish: \\a- 
radin). The army then crossed the Drave at Eszek 
and met the Hungarian army, weakened by the num- 
ber and quarrels of its commanders at Mohacs 
Here on August 28 was fought the battle which 
cost Louis of Hungary his life and destroyed the 
power of Hungary to resist further, so that it was 
henceforth open to Turkish invasion. The Sultan 
and Ibrahim immediately resumed their advance 
and on Sept, ii occupied the capital Buda (in 


I to raise the siege on Oct. 15 and to begin to 
i retreat, not without ravaging the environs of the 
I town. In the two years following, the war with 
Austiia continued and the various embassies from 
king Ferdinand had no success. In 1532, Sulaiman 
then undertook what the Turkish sources call “the 
German campaign against the king of Spain'’ 
i. e. Chailes V, who claimed the sa/iid-kirdn/lk 
(Chronicle of Rustam Pasha). The most remarkable 
event of thU campaign was the taking of Guns 
(Turkish: Kosek) after a long siege (Aug. 21). 
During the next few months Suleiman was in 
Siyria, where his armies ravaged the country 
without meeting an army of the emperor. The 
Sultan’s return to Constantinople in November 
was soon followed by an armistice with Austria, 
concluded on Jan. 14, 1533. Sulaiman's sixth 
campaign was directed against Persia. It was caused 
bv the Turkish claims to possession of Bitlis (the 
governor of which, L'laina.had abandoned the 1 uiks) 
and Baghdad. The grand vizier Ibrahim occupied 
Tabriz in fuly i 534 w'hile the Sultan himself 
euteied it in September. From Tabriz the army 
set out for Baghdad by way of Hamadan without 
Shah Tahmasp offeiing any resi-'-tance. Baghdad 
was left defenceless; Ibrahim occupied the town 
and a few days later Sulaiman made his ceremonial 
entry into it on Nov. 3^1 ^ 534 - During the four 
months that he spent there he built the mausoleum 
of ALii Hanifa and the sources mention a large 
numbei of holy places which the Sultan visited 
at Baghdad, Nedjef, Kufa and Kerbela. As the 
Persian^ had legained the greater part of the 
Tuiki^h conquests, Sulaiman set out for Persia 
again, this time by Arbil and Maragha to Tabriz. 
The Shah continued to avoid a battle and the 
Turks were able to take the strongholds of Adhar- 
baidjan and Hiak-i N-\djami. The only fighting 
was during the return march when the rearguard 
had occasionally to fight the Persians, for example 
at Wan. On Jan. 17, 1536, the Sultan was back 
in Constantinople and two months later (March 15) 
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there took place the disgrace and death of Ibrahim, j 
grand vizier and intimate favourite of the Sultan 1 
and up till then this companion oji all his cam- 
paigns. His place was taken by Ayas Pasha. In 
1537 the Padi^ah accompanied the expedition 
against Corfu but stayed himself at Walona. The j 
Turks were forced to raise the siege of the citadel of | 
the island which was defended by the Venetians on 1 
Sept. 7. This campaign is specially remembered for | 
the raids made on the coast of Apulia led by Lutfl 
Pasha [7. In the following year a rebellion by 
the voivod of Moldavia forced the Sultan to military 1 
intervention in which he also took part; it ended I 
in the capture of the capital Sucawa; after the 
installation of a new voivod and a new delimitation 
of his frontiers Sulaiman returned to Adrianople. 
The two following campaigns, those of 154I, and 
1543, took him again into Hungary where the 
war had broken out again after the death of 
Zapolya in 1540. 

The widow of the latter was incapable of de- 
fending the rights of her infant son against the 
claims of Ferdinand of Austiia. Sulaiman arriving 
before Buda — which had just been besieged in 1 
vain by the Hungarian Peter Perenyi — in August ; 


in 1551). Sulaiman had not intended to take part 
in the new Persian campaign of 1553 either; 
Rustam Pa^a had been appointed Ser^asker for 
it. But the rumour which reached him — through 
the intermediary of Rustam — of a rebellion said 
to have been organised by prince Mustafa, the 
governor of Amasia, decided the Sultan to rejoin 
the army in person. He set out on Aug. 18, 1553, 
accompanied by prince Salim. At Eregli in Kara- 
mania took place the sudden and tragic execution 
of prince Mustafa who had come to greet his 
father (Oct. 16). One result of this act of violence, 
inspired by harem intrigues, was the temporary 
replacement of Rustam Pasha by Ahmad Pasha 
(until his execution on Sept. 28, 1555 )' Military 
operations on a large scale did not begin till 
1554 and resulted in the destruction of Na^ce- 
wan, Eriwan and Kaia Ba gh (in July). In Sep- 
tember negotiations for peace began at Erzeium 
but it was not till May 29, 1555 that a treaty — 
the first Persian peace — was concluded at Amasia. 
In this last town the Sultan received the famous 
Austrian embassy under Busbecq which could only 
obtain an armistice. In August. Sulaiman returned 
to Constantinople. Ten years passed before his 


1541, annexed it along with the kingdom of Za- 
polya with the exception of Transylvania which 
was to be left to the queen dowager Isabella; 
henceforth Buda was the residence of a beglerbeg 
and Turkish administration was introduced into 
Hungary. Ferdinand's claims were of no avail 
and his attempt to take Pest in 1542 also failed. 
Sulaiman's campaign in 1543 brought a number 
of conquests, Valpo. Sikl6s, Funfkirchen (Pec) and | 
other towns. The Padishah then went to Buda, | 
after which Gran (Esztergom, in Turkish Ustur- 1 
ghan) and Stuhlwelssenberg (L'stun-Belgrade) were | 
taken in September, The Sultan returned to Buda, 
where he crossed the Danube ami returned to 
Constantinople on Nov, ii. This last campaign ! 
was followed by a pause of five vears in the i 
military activity of Sulaiman. The grand vizier ' 
Sulaiman Pasha, who had succeeded I.utfi Pa^a ' 
in 1541, who had in turn succeeded Ayas Paiha ^ 
(^- ^539) '''as dismissed and replaced by Rustam ' 
Pasha who had mariied Mihr-u Mah, daughter of] 
Sulaiman and Khurram Sultan ; it is from this time 
that harem influence begins to be active m politics. 
As a result of this, relations with Persia became 
more actively hostile^ while the Hungarian war 
was terminated by a treaty making a seven years’ ^ 
truce with Ferdinand of Austria, who promised I 
to pay an annual tribute of 30.000 ducats. The ! 
campaign of 1548/49 of Sulaiman against Persia I 
was provoked by Elkas Mirza, brother of Shah 
Tahmasp, a refugee at the Ottoman couit. The 
Sultan went to Erzerum and then to Tabriz with- 
out the ^ah offering any lesistance. But circum- 
stances forced the Tuikish army to retire to Dijar 
Bakr, while the Persian army ravaged the frontier 
towns. Sulaiman spent the winter at Aleppo and 
passed the following year in inactivity also; the 
^ izier Ahmad made some conquests in Georgia. 
In December Sulaiman was back in Constantinople. 
The following years were occupied with military 
operations provoked by Austrian intervention in 
Transylvania, the only part of Hungary which 
so far had never seen a Turkish army. The Sultan 
took no part m these operations, the control’ ot 
which was taken by Sokolli Pasha [7. v.], beglerbeg 
of Rum and future grand vizier (taking of Temesvar 


! thirteenth and last campaign, that of Szigeth. In 
spite of the uninterrupted negotiations of Busbecq, 
the war in Austria went on because the Turks 
insisted on their claims, notably for Szigeth, be- 
i sieged in vain in 1556. The grand vizier Rustam 
j proved a particularly difficult person to negotiate 
with. It was only after his death (1561), that 
peace was concluded by his more amenable suc- 
cessor 'Ali Pasha in 1562. Austria had to abandon 
Transylvania and after the death of Ferdinand 
(1562) this peace was renewed by Maximilian. 
The last years of Sulaiman’s life were darkened 
by the death of Khurram Sultan (April 155S) 
and by the war between the princes Salim and 
Bayazid, which ended in the execution of the lat- 
ter (cf. SELIM II). In 1565 hostilities with Austria 
were resumed and the Christians gained some suc- 
cesses. This gave the aged Sultan a reason for 
taking the field once more at the head of his 
armies. He left Constantinople on May I, 15 ^^) 
with the new grand vizier Mehmed Sokolli (ap- 
pointed in June 1565 after the death of 'All). At 
Zemliii, John Sigismund, son of Zapolya was 
received with remarkable honours. .Although the 
original plan had been to attack Erlau (Egri), 
the information he received decided the Sultan to 
lay siege to Szigeth fSigetwar) defended by Ni- 
colas Zriny. The siege began on Aug. 2 and on 
Sept. 8 the town fell before the Turkish assault 
but the great Sultan, who had died on the night 
of Sept. 5/6, did not live to witness its capture. 
The death of Sulaiman was kept secret by Sokolli 
for three weeks to prevent trouble in the army 
and to give Salim II time to gain possession of 
the throne. Salim met the army near Belgrade; 
the body of Sulaiman (his heart was buried in 
the mausoleum near Szigeth, cf. Jacob, Aus Cn- 
garns Turhenziit^ p. 24) was sent in advance of 
the army to Constantinople, where it was buried 
in his turbc in the Sulaimanlya mosque. 

This resume of the campaigns of Sulaiman I 
reveals the extraordinary energy of this, the greatest, 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire but does not give 
a complete picture of his personality. Unfortunately 
the sources do not supply us with sufficient data 
to reconstruct this personality. The Turkish sources 
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rarely contain anything but exaggerated praises, 1 
while the European sources, although more critical, 1 
are less well informed and often biassed. There is ; 
however no lack of brief personal touches, such j 
as the short hut fervid prayer which Sulaiman ut- 
tered before the battle of Mohacs {G. O. A., iii. ' 
59) the humility with which he assisted the bearers i 
of the bier of Gul Baba after the occupation of 
Buda in 1529 (Ewliya, vi. 24SJ His piety is shown ' 
by the eight copies of the Kur'an copied by 
Sulaiman himself and kept in the Sulaimaniya, 
while his Muslim orthodoxy is evident fiom several 
ghazal in the Dlwan composed hy him. The 
choniclers further describe him as an ardent lover 
of the chase. In any case Sulaiman must have been 
a born ruler, of remarkable dignity, a striking 
figure in the midst of his brilliant court, on such 
occasions of ceremony as the festivals of the cir- 
cumcision of his sons as in 1530 or the marriages 
of the princesses, his sisters. His great affections 
were in his youth for Ibrahim Pasha and for his 
favourite Khurram Sultan [q. v.] whose influence 
made itself felt in politics, but it was not the 
latter’s children that Sulaiman loved best (the 
princes Salim, Bayazid and the princess Mihr-u- 
Mah). It was rather prince Muhammad, who ■ 
accompanied him on several campaigns and of 
whose death he learned (Nov. 6, 1543) on his 
return from the campaign, who was his favourite 
son. In memory of this prince he built the Shah- ■ 
zade Qjami'i in Stambul (finished in 1553)- 'n ' 
memory of prince Djuhnngir (d. in 1553 soon after 
the execution of his brother Mustafa and also i 
buried in the ShahzSde DjamPi'l another mosque 
was built on the heights of the Top-khane. 

In the history of the Ottoman empire the name 
of Sulaiman is greater than that of any of the 
other sultans; the name marks an epoch, the ■ 
epoch during which the empire became an un- ■ 
disputed power, in the Christian world as well as I 
that of Islam, and one which left its stamp upon ' 
later political and cultural developments. The part j 
played by Sulaiman himself in this development 1 
is difficult to determine; we may note however j 
that during his reign Tuikey possessed a large | 
number of able and remarkable men, like the i 
Kapudan Pasha Khair al-Din [q. v.] Barbarossa, ] 
the mufti Kemal Pasha-Zade [q. v.], the architect | 
Sinan [q.v ] and many others, but that each of them 1 
seems to have played his part in his own proper ; 
sphere. There seems to have been a lack of great | 
personalities in the immediate entourage of the j 
Sultan, wdth the possible exception of the giand- j 
vizier Ibrahim Pasha. 1 

On the other hand, the development of the j 
Ottoman empire under Sulaiman may perhaps be j 
largely explained by the internal political system j 
of the state. The foundation of thi.s development i 
had been laid by earlier sultans but under Su- 1 
laiman the state institutions had been perfected ] 
to such a pitch that we may with justice speak | 
of a system, p'ollowing the principle of his pre- ! 
decessors, Sulaiman elaborated this system by the | 
promulgation of the Kanutt [q. v.] which were 
later collected into the different K atiun-mitiu (cf. 
the Bibliography'). j 

It is this legislative activity which has gained ; 
him the epithet Kantini. The Kanun dealt ^ 
mainly with the organisation of the army and , 
military feudality, the laws of landed property, the j 
police and the feudal code; one of the principles \ 


of the ‘‘system” was the exploiting of the Christian 
element in the empire through the Dewshirnu and 
the entrusting of high offices of state to renegades. 
This was not without influence on the cultural 
developments which were the result. 

The elaboration of the new ideal of the Ottoman 
state was not realised, however, without a certain 
amount of opposition fiom representatives of the 
old order of things, in the newly acquired provinces 
as well as in .Asia Minor. .Among these demon- 
strations which broke out mainly at the beginning 
of the reign may be mentioned the last remnants 
of independence shown by the Dhu ’1-Kadro gh Iu. 
suppressed by Farhad Pasha in 1522, and the 
rising in 1527 in Ic Ili and the rebellion of Ka- 
lenderoghlu in the same year put down by Ibrahim 
Pasha; the mutiny of the Janissaries in 1525 in 
Comstantinople falls into the same category. In the 
provinces peace was broken in 1521 by Ghazali. 
governor of Syria, and in Egypt by the attempt 
to regain independence under Kansuh and later 
in 1524 under the governor Ahmad Pasha. The 
government further had to intervene on several 
occasions in the dynastic troubles in the Crimea 
and in the principalities of the Danube. 

The enormous expansion that the empire under- 
went under Sulaiman was also a result of the 
system, especially of its military side. For, as con- 
temporary writers (e, g. Dernschwam) make him 
say, permanent peace is an impossibility; the 
country would have had nothing to support itself 
upon or to pay the Janissaries and the other tur- 
bulent soldiery. .At the same time the great victories 
brought about a fundamental change in the place 
of the empire in international affairs. The Christian 
states had lost all hope of driving the Turks out 
of Europe; it was in the reign of SulaimSn that 
the famous alliance with Francis I of France was 
concluded which led to negotiations when he was 
in Italy as a prisoner of Charles V. One of the 
consequences of this alliance was the famous capi- 
tulation of 1535 which settled the privileges of the 
French in the Empire, notably consular jurisdiction. 
This capitulation is the starting point for the 
capitulations between the Christian states and 
Turkey in the centuries following, although similar 
privileges had already been granted by Ottoman 
Sultans, notably to Venice Another consequence 
of the French alliance was the great naval activity 
of the Turkish fleet in the Mediterranean against 
the Spanish fleet under .Andreas Doria and against 
the African, Italian and Dalmatian coasts especiaUy 
after Khair al-Din Barbarossa had become Kapudan 
Pasha (1536 — 1546); it was under him that the 
Franco-Turkish expedition against Nice took place 
in 1543. In the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, a 
Turkish fleet undei Sulaiman Pasha waged war on 
the Portuguese (siege of Dm m 1538)- This ex- 
pedition secured to Turkey possession of “Aden 
and the Yemen. From 1 5 50 it was the Kapudan 
Piyale Pasha [q. v.], Toighud Kels and Salih 
Re’is who spread the fame of the Ottomans in 
the Mediterranean especially in the ports of the 
Maghrib. In 1565 took place the great expedition 
against Malta in which Torghud Re is was killed. 
The Turkish fleet did not succeed in taking the 
island. To the same period belong the expedition 
and adventures of Pirl Re is and Sidi ReTs in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Alongside of these political developments at 
home and abroad, the Empire experienced a cultural 
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advance which may be said to be more independent 
than that of preceding centuries. Ottoman civilisation 
gained its own special character in the field ol 
literature as well as that of art. Sultan Sulaiman 
played a part in the literary life of his time as a 
poet under the tcik^allus^ of Muhibbi and as a patron 
of the great poets of his time. In another way he 
and his glorious reign contributed to the develop- 
ment of literature by inspiring poets like BakJ to 
write panegyric kasidas and various shahnama, 
and prose-writers to write histories (cf. the Biilic- 
graph)'j. But it is in the field of architecture 
especially that Turkish culture owes much to the 
initiative of Sulaiman. Of the mosques which he 
built in the capital first place must be given to 
the Sulaimanlya built between 1550 and 1556 and 
containing the tUrbe of Sulaiman (Sulaiman 11 and 
Ahmad If are also buried here) j next comes the 
Sahmiye built in memory of Salim I and finished 
in 1522; the Shahzade Djami'i built between 1547 
and 1548 in memory of prince Muhammad, also 
contained the tomb of the prince Djahangir; the 
mosque founded in memory of the latter at Top- 
yiane is now destroyed; the Khassaki Djami'i ‘was 
built in 1534 m memory of Khurram Sultan - lastly 
may be mentioned two mosques built, one at 
Stambul and the other at Skutari, in memory of 
princess -Mihr-u-Mah, wife of Rustam Pasha. With 
the exception of the Salimiye all these mosques are 
the work of the architect Salim Sinan [q. v.l who 
also built a large number of other mosques in the 
capital and elsewhere, for the grandees of the empire 
who followed the Sultan’s example. Among other 
l>ui dings of Sinan for Sulaiman are the aqueducts 
of the capital and the palace at Skutaii 
Of the edifices erected throughout the 'provinces 
in large numbers by Sulaiman’s orders, the most | 
remaikable are the tomb of Abu Hanifaat Baghdad- I 
the mosque over the tomb ol al-Dln Rumi j 

at Konia, the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem 
(cf. A^KUDs), the restoration of the Kab'a (after 
authorisation by a fatwTi of Abu '1-Su'ud n y f 
and of the aqueducts of Itecca, ’ ' 

Bibliography: The contemporary Turkish 
sources which have been printed or translated 
a.e he Chromole of Muhyi ’l-Din which forms 
the last part of the Ta,oarm-i a!-i Othman, 
publ. by Giese, Breslau 1922, p. 138— jca (to 

f. Cfrteilles, Paris 1859; Rustam Pa.sha, 
Tarikh-r Othman, transl. by L. Forrer 
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1561) m Turh^sohe Bibliothik, Leipzig 1923 
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Suleiman Khan, which von Hammer considered 
the eleventh vol. of the original compilation by 
Feridun (cf. Selaniki, p. 137). Other contemporary 
sources not yet published are; the PirtH of 
Lutfl Pasha (only MS. in Europe at Vienna, 
Flugel,_N“. 1010); the last part of 'All, A'unh 
al-akhbar-, Etjalal Zade Miistafa telebi, Tahakat 
al-niamalik -oja-daradjal al-masalik (to g62'[: ss'4]; 
NO. loiOyt Ferdi, P a rikji Sultan Sulaiman (to 
949 [1552]; Flugel, NO. 998) several TaVrl/r-; 
feth-i Rodos (von Hammer knows those of Ra- 
madan and of Waist, cf. also Flugel, A’O. 1067); 
Gliazewai-i usturghau ua-ustun Belghrad, by 
Sinan Cawiish (also von Hammer, cf. Flugel, 
NO. 1003); lastly various Shah~ndma, of which 
von Hammer cites those of Shamst, Ahmad 
Paiapara-zade and Mahrami. Another Shah-nama 
IS that of Iflatun (quoted by Ahmad Refit in 
Sakalli) and a poem Vyanti' al-maknunat in the 
Library of Leyden (Cat., iii. 26); a T^rikh-i 
Sultan Sulaiman at Vienna (Flugel, 1006) 
is rather legendary in its matter and belongs 
to the xviiik century. The most important writers 
since the death of Sulaiman are : Pecewi, Pa^rlkh, 
ConstantiQopie_i284; Kara Celebi Zade, Sulei- 
mdn-nama (written as a continuation of the 
TadJ al-laioarlkk of Sa'd al-Din), Bulak 1248, 
and by the same author, Rawdat al-abrar, 
Bulak 1248; Itlerahf, Fath-ndma-i Sigclwar, 
c u' P’ Flugel, N'O. 1002 ; 

finally the historical works of Solak Zade, HSdjdji 
f^alifa, Munadidjim Basljf, etc. Ewliya Celebi is 
also sometimes a source for the life of Sulaiman. 

For state institutions in the time of Sulaiman 
an important source is the Asaf-ndma of Lutfl 
Pajha, publ. and transl. by R. Tschudi iu Tiir- 
kiseke Bibliothek, N’O. 12, Berlin 1910 and the 
Kanun-ndma of SuIaimSn. These KUnun-ndma, 
which have been collected are edited at dif- 
ferent times and found in large numbers in the 
Libraries of Constantinople; editions are: "Arif 
Bey, Kdnun-ndma-i dl-i "^Othman (ikindji), ed. 
by the Nisfjandir Sidi Beg, in T. O. E. M., N". 
15—19 (Aug. i9i2_AvriI 1913) and ^Othndnll 
jpanun-ndmaler i (ed. by Abu ’1-Su'ud and the 
A'Shandji Ramadan-Zade Muhammad) in Milll 
tetebbular maol/mu^asl I, Constantinople 1331; 
tonslations in A. L. M. Petis de la Croix, 
Canon du Sultan Soliiman II reprisenie a 
Sultan Murad IV pour son instruction, ou 
etat politique et mililaire tire des archives les 
p us secrettcs des princes ottomans et qui scrvent 
pour bien gouverner leur empire, Paris 1735; 
Canoun-name ou edits de Sultan Soliman con- 
cernant la police de lEgypte in Digeon, Nou- 
zeaux contes turcs et arabes, Paris 1781 ; partially 
ID von Hammer, Des Osmanischen Reiches Slants- 
verfassung, Vienna 18.5, i. 384-427; other 
documents m Ahmad Refik, Onundyi ^asr-i hi- 
Constantinople 1333. 

I he Turkish poems of Sulaiman (Muhibbi) 

in 1308 under 

e 1 e nvan-t Muhibbi. A commentary which 
con ams an appreciation of the great qualities 
of Sulaiman, was written by Ahmad b. 'Abd 

KO (Flugel, 

Stiltan Soliman des Grossen 

sz [lor'' 

contemporary western sources first 
place should be given to the Relazioni of the 
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Venetian ambassadors publ. by Albeii, then the 
narratives of other envoys like tlu^becq, accessible 
in Forster and Daniell, Thi Lift and Letters 
of Ogier Ghiselin de Busoecq^ London iSSt; 
the Tagehuch of his companion Hans Dern- 
schwam, ed. liabinger, Munich and Leipzig 1923, 
is very useful for its description of Turkey in 
the time of Suleiman; I.ewenklaw, in Xentae 
Chtcnica Turckischer Xaiion^ Francfort 1590, 
gives in the appendix an important document 
(e. g. on page 418 the stages of the second 
campaign in Persia); Boissard, Vitae et hones 
Sultanorum Turcicortmi^ Francfort 1596. 

The modern historians beginning with von 
Hammer have also used, sometimes almost ex- 
clusively, western sources (Hungarian, Austrian, 
Koumanian, etc.); von Hammer, G.O.R.. hi. 

I — 495 ; Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches in Eu:opa^ Gotha 1854, ii. 6lt — 93b; 
iii. I — 380; Kupelwieser, Die Katnpfe Osterreichs 
rnit den Osmanen rotn Jahre IS^S — 1S37-. Vienne 
1899; Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches. 
Gotha 1909, ii., iii. Modern Turkish works are; 
Thuraiya Efendi, Sidqitl-i ''othmani, i. 143 t 
Xamik Kamal, ‘^Othrnanii ta'ri^l., Constanti- 
nople X326 — 1328; Khair Allah, Dezidet-i ^cth- 
manlye tfriihl., Constantinople 1292, vol. xi ; 
monographs by the historian Ahmad Rafik; 
Sokolii, Kad\nlar Saltanati, ’■AlimUr zoa-Safat- 
karlar\ Mehmed Zaki, Maktul shaksddeler, Con- 
stantinople 1336. 

A. n. Lybyer, The Government of the Ottoman \ 
Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnincent. | 
Cambridge Mass. 1913; E. J. W. Gibb, History \ 
of Ottoman Poetry.^ London 1904, iii. I — 9; 
Hafiz Husain ai-Aiwansarayi, Haaikat al-dja- 
'coavH^ Constantinople 1281, i. 14, 15, 16, loi; 
li. 72, too, 1S6. (J. H. Kr.smers) 

SULAIMAN n , twentieth Ottoman 
Sultan, reigned from 1687 to 1691. He was 
born in 1052 (1642) (on 15th Muharram = .-\pril 
15, according to von Hammer, G. 0. A., the 
Sidjill-i 'Othmanl gives the 25th Safar = May 25). 
and was the son of Sultan f brShlm ; from the 
accession of his brother Muhammad IV he lived 
the life of a prisoner in the palace with his 
brother Ahmad. On the deposition of Muhammad 
IV, the result of the defeat of the Turkish army at 
Mohdcs, Sulaiman was placed on the throne on 
Mov. 8, 1637, mainly' through the efforts of the 
ka im-makam Kopriilu Mustafa Pasha. In the pre- 
carious position of the empire, great hopes weie 
placed upon a second Sulaiman but the latter 
had not the necessary qualities. He is described as 
being of a resolute and warlike ch-aiacter. .and 
indeed he twice took the field at the head of the 
nrmy ; a weak constitution however prevented him 
from carrying out his good intentions. Soon after 
his accession the mutinous army returned from 
Hungary, invaded the capital and committed un- 
precedented excesses in which the new grand 
vizier Siyawush Pa.sha was killed (Xov. 24, 16SS). 

A spontaneous rising of the population of the 
capital finally suppressed the rebellion and the 
aged Nishan^i Israa'il Pasha became grand vizier ' 
(Jorga, iv. 227, speaks of another grand vizier the 
bipahi 'All Agha, as holding the office between j 
these two, but he is not mentioned m the Ha- | 
dikat al-lVhzara'). A new mutiny of the troops ^ 
however put an end to Isma'il Pasha also. His 
successor was the ex-Janissary Takfur Daghll Mu- 


stafa Pasha (May 1688). Meanwhile the Turkish arms 
suffered defeat after defeat in Hungary (loss of Erlau 
in Dec. 16S7) and in Dalmatia, while Vegen ‘0th- 
man Pasha, Beglerbeg of Rum-ili was in rebellion 
against the government; in .\nato!ia he had a sup- 
porter in Geduk Ahmad Pasha. After greats effort to 
raise the necessary money, an army left the capital 
in July 1688. The Sultan set out with it, but w'ent 
no farther than Adrianople, for in the meanwhile, 
the Austrians and their allies had taken Belgrade 
(Sept. 6) and Semendiia. In September the Porte 
sent Mavrocordato and Dhu ’1-Fakir Efendi to 
Vienna with the task of negotiating a peace; but 
fighting went on as the negotiations were prolonged. 
The rebels Geduk Ahmad and Yegen 'Othman 
were finally defeated and slain. In Dec. t6S8 a 
great council of war was held which decided among 
other things, to enrol in the army a certain number 
of the inhabitants of Constantinople ; on the other 
hand the assistance of France who attacked the 
Emperor in Germany gave the Turks a chance to 
re-organise their forces. In June 16S9. Sulaiman 
again put himself at the head of an army which 
he only accompanied as far as Sofia, having heard 
of the loss of Szigeth: Radjab Pasha became Ser- 
'asker. -After some initial successes this campaign 
ended in a gieat Turkish defeat near Kish on 
Sept. 14, a result of which was the execution of 
of Radjab Pasha, and the dismissal of the grand 
vizier in favour of Kuprulu Mustafa Pa|lia(Xov. 7). 
The latter took energetic steps to re-establish order 
in the army and the finances ; for example he 
levied a series of new taxes. In 1690 fortune turned 
in favour of the Turks assisted by a Tatar army. 
They retook Xisii, Semendria and Belgrade (Oct. 8) 
as well as several towns in Tiansylvania. 

In Albania the Venetians had to give up their 
conquests. The campaign of 1691 thus started very 
favourably but it ended with the defeat at Sza- 
linkemen, in which Mustafa Kuprulu [q. v.] lost 
his life. But the Sultan was already dead (June 23, 

I 1691; the Sidjill-i ^Othmanl gives the dale 15 
Shawwal = July 12), He was succeeded by his 
' brother .Ahmad II. Sulaiman II was buried in the 
' liirie of Sulaiman I in the Sulaimantye in Con- 
i stantinople. Two of his sons became sultans; 

I Mu'tafa II and .Ahmad III. 

Bibliography. The principal Turkish 
I source is Rashid, TPrikh. Constantinople, 1282, 
ii. 15 — 159 and several works not yet printed ; — 
Defterdar Muhammad Pasha. Zubdat al-lVa- 
\ ksiat (Flugel, Vienna Catalogue, N“. 1079); 

I 'Sulh-ndma of Dhu ’1-Fakar Efendi (Flugel, 

' NO. 1078); ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Kirirai, 'Cindat al- 
j Ta-.odrJkh tea 'l-Akhbdr (Library As'ad Efendi in 
I Constantinople, N®. 2331). Also Thuraiya Efendi, 

I Sidjill-i ^Othmanl., i. 44; von Hammer, G.O.R., 

I vi. 499 — 560; Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osrnani- 
: schen Reiches in Eiuopa, v. 145 — 1 50, 243; 

Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, iv. 
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' SULAIMAN, Mawlay Abu ’l-R.abI' b. Muham- 
M.AD, ‘A law id Sultan of Morocco, reigned 
from Rad].ib 1206 (March 1792) to 1 3* Rabr I 
1238 (Kov. 28, 1822). The son of Sultan Muhammad 
b. ‘-Abd Allah b. Isma'il and a free woman of the 
Arab tribe of Ahlaf, he spent his youth in Sidjil- 
masa where he devoted himself to study without 
taking part in politics. YVhen on the death of his 
father in Radjab 1204 (March — April 1 790) the 
power passed to his brother A’azid, Sulaiman came 
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from al-Tafllalat escorted by the Arab and Berber 
tribes of the Sahara to bring him the bai'a of the 
people of Sidjilmasa. After the death of Mawlay 
Valid, killed near Marrakesh (end of Iljumada II 
i2o6 = Febr. 1792) fighting against Mawlay Hisham, 
one of his brothers who had rebelled against him, 
Morocco fell into anarchy. The people of al-Hawz 
of Marrakesh remained faithful to Mawlay Hisham 
but those of al-Hibt and al-Djabal proclaimed 
Mawlay Maslama, uterine brother of Mawlay Yazid. 
The people of Fas, the tribes around the capital 
and the 'Abid, Wadaya and Berbers proclaimed 
Mawlay Sulaiman whose learning and piety par- 
ticularly distinguished him. Soon afterwards the 
‘Abid of Miknas and the Berbers of the region 
joined them and the new Sultan received their 
oath of allegiance in the sanctuary of Mawlay 
Idris, on Monday 17th Radjab 1206 (March 12, 
1792). Later he was also recognised by the Banu 
Hasan and the other tribes of al-Gharb, as well 
as by the people of Sale and Rabat. 

He had hardly been proclaimed, when M. Sulai- 
man had to fight his brother and rival, M. Muslama, 


! difficulty. In 1213 (1798 — 1799) there was an ex- 
I pedition to al-Sus, in 1215 (1800 — l8ot) the un- 
i fortunate campaign against the Berber tribe of 
■ Ait-Umalu, in J2i6 (1801 — 1802) an expedition 
against the land of Dar'a (Draj and in 1217 
i (1802 — 1803) against the Rif to collect taxes. In 
1218 (1803 — 1804) there was the campaign against 
I the Ait Idrasan of the Central Atlas and against 
the tribes of the Sahara (Tudgha, Farkala, Gharis 
and Tafilalat). 

The power of M. Sulaiman had now reached 
its zenith and Morocco enjoyed several years of 
I peace and prosperity. This period unfortunately 
did not last and the Sultan had to spend the last 
I years of his reign in almost annual expeditions. 

In 1222 (1807 — 1808) there was an expedition 
; against the Tadla and the Gurara; in 1223 (1808 — 
1809) a new campaign against the Ait UmMu, 
who were forced on this occasion to pay tribute; 
in 1224 (1809 — 1 8 to) there was an expedition 
against the Tadla and against the Ait Isri; in 
, 1225 (1810 — 1811) there was an expedition against 
j the Rif. 


who was soon defeated and went to live in the 
east. At the end of 1206 (1792) M. Sulaiman 
made an unsuccessful! expedition with the object 
of chastising the Angad, an Arab tribe around 
Ldjda, who plundered caravans and convoys of 
pilgrims. In al-Hawz of Marrakesli however M. ' 
Hisjiam was still supreme. At the end of 1207 j 
(1793) M, Sulaiman sent his brother M. al-Taiyib 
against the Shawiya but he was defeated. In 1208 ' 
(i 793 — 1794) tits Djabala, the tribes inhabiting the ! 
mountainous massif of the northwest (Akhmas, ■ 
Banu Vadar, Banu Gurfut, Ghazawa etc.) rebelled | 
on the invitation of a laltb^ Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Salam Zaitan al-j:^umsr. After his defeat in the | 
first encounter, the troops of M. Sulaiman ultimately I 
crushed the rebels and Zaitan, captured and par- i 
doned, was appointed governor of the tribe and i 
became one of the strongest supporters of the 
government. 1 

M. Hisham was always powerful in al-Hawz of . 
Marrakesh, where the tribes of Dukkala," 'Abda, : 
Ahmar, Shayadhima, Haha and Rahamina followed j 
him ; but discord was not long in breaking out among 1 
them and M. Sulaiman seized his opportunity. He 1 
began by attacking a section of the Shawiya whom ' 
he defrated. In 1210 (l 795 /i 796 ) the Rahamina i 
sent him a deputation inviting him to march on 
Marrakesh and he took the field against the .Shawiya ; 
whom he routed, then invaded the territory of the I 
Dukkala and took Azammur in 1211 (1796/1797). j 
He then turned his attention to Marrakesh; on ! 
his approach. M. Hisham fled from the town to | 
the Atlas; M. Sulaiman occupied the capital of 
the south and extended his authority over the ! 
tribes of al-Hawz, al-Dair, al-Sus, the Haha and 
the town of Mogadar. A little later, the ka^id of 
the Abda, Abd al-Rahman b. Nasir w'ho had been 
one of the most faithful auxiliaries of M. Hisham 
submitted to the Sultan and M. Hisham now alone, 
soon followed his example. M. Sulaiman was now 
undisputed sovereign of all Morocco, 

His authority once well established, M. Sulaiman 
undertook several secondary expeditions to assure 
the security of the frontiers of his empire. The 
Turks of Algiers had seized Udjda and extended 
their authority over the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of this town. In 1211 (1796—1797) M. Sulaiman 
sent troops who reconquered the territory without 


Very soon afterwards the situation changed. The 
nationalist rising of the Berbers in the Central 
Atlas, exasperated by the oppression of the central 
arabicised power imperilled the empire and brought 
Morocco to the verge of anarchy. In 1226(1811 — 
1812) the Garwan and the Ait UmSlQ rebelled 
under the chief Amhaush; the first expedition 
sent against them was routed at Azru. In 1227 
(1812 — 1813) the SuItSn sent to the Rif an ex- 
pedition to punish several eastern tribes notably 
the Gal'iya, who, in spite of his prohibition, were 
selling wheat to the Christians. This campaign 
was crowned with success but had no permanent 
results so that the very next year in 1228 (1813 — 
1814) the Sultan, accompanied by Arab contingents 
from the Banu Malik and the Sufyan had to go 
in person to the Rif which he ravaged with fire 
and sword. In 1230 (1814—1815) there was an 
expedition to the region of Marrakesh to punish 
the turbulent tribes of Dukkala, 'Abda and Shaya- 
dhima. In 1231 (1815 — 1816) the Sultan sent his 
son M. Ibrahim to punish various Arab and Berber 
tribes of the Sahara, the .Sabah and the Ait 'Atta 
who had seized fortresses [kusur) built in their 
land by M, Isma'il; the expedition was a failure 
and the Sultan had to undertake a second one in 
person which was quite successful. 

But the enemy who caused the greatest trouble 
to Sulaiman was the Berber bloc of the Central 
Atlas, which rebelled on several occasions against 
the Arab yoke, frequently threatening the town 
of Miknas. The Sultan never succeeded in taming 
them and their stubborn resistance was the cause 
of the internal dissensions which troubled the close 
of his reign. The Sanhadja of the Central Atlas 
and especially the confederation of the Ait Umalu 
of Fazaz refused to submit to the central power. 
In 1234 (1818 — 1819) the Sultan decided to sub- 
due them with Arab and Berber contingents 
(Zammur, Garwan and Ait Idrasan), but as a 
result of the defection of the Zammur, the SulttEn’s 
son M. Ibrahim was mortally wounded and the 
Sultan himself was captured by a Berber who 
however ultimately released him. This success in- 
flamed the national ardour of the Berbers who 
rose tinder a local murdbit Muhammad U-Nasir 
Amhaush, to fight against the whole Arabic speaking 
I element in Morocco. The checks suffered by M. 
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Sulaiman had destroyed hi> prestige and llie end 
of his rei^n \\a?> simply a seric'i of ri^»i»gs which 
he had great dihlculiy in putting down. While i 
the Sultan was at Miknas defending it against the 
hcibers, the people of l as io>e agam^jt his gover- 
noi, al-Saffar. He therefore returned to Fa^ and 
on the way his army was attacked 1 in the Uerheis. 
in 1235 (1819 — 1820) he went to pacify al-Hibt 
and then to Mariakesh. During hn absence the 
Wadaja plundered Fas, discord broke out among 
the people of the town who ultimately asked the 
help of the Berbers against the Wadaya. Soon the 
people of Fas by arrangement with the Beibers 
abandoned M. Sulaiman and chose as ruler M. 
Ibrahim b. Vazid, who was also recognised by a 
pait of the people of N. W. Morocco, notably the 
inhabitants of Tetwan ; returning to the town, M 
Ibrahim died and his brother M. Sa^id was pro- 
claimed in hia stead. The Sultan M. Sulaiman then 
left Mariakesh and laid siege to Fas. The siege 
lasted till Radjab 1237 (March — April 1S22). Duiing 
this period the Sultan sent an expedition to attack 
Tetwan and pacified the district of Taza. 

IIa\ing retaken Fas and settled the situation in 
the north M. Sulaiman set out for the south 
w’heie he had to fight against the Arab tribe of 
the Shararida, w'ho lived neai Marrake^ Wearied 
wiih ruling M. Sulaiman was thinking of abdicating 
in fasour of his nephew M. "Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hisham, when he died on 13th Rabi' I, 123S 
(Xov. 28, 1822) at Marrakesh, where he was buried. 

In spite of his unfortunate reign, M. Sulaiman 
left a great reputation for piety, justice and 
bene\olence; for example he aboli'hed the non- 
Islamic taxes {mukits). He was aFo a great builder. 

B i / 1 ograp /i y : Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Zaiyani. 
aBTurdiitman al-viu^i ib, ed. Houdas, text, p. 92 ; 
transl , p. 169; .Muhammad Akan-us, aBDjai<h 
al-'aram) am^ lith., Fas 1336, i. l8l ; Ahmad al- 
Nasirl, al-Istiksa^^ iv. 129 — 172; transl. in. -i/t/i. 
Marocatms^ ix. 384 — 399 , x. i — 105. — Sulaiman 
al-Hawwat w’rote poems in praise of Maw lay 
Sulaiman, but the collection, of no historical 
value, is still in manusciipt. 

(Gkorges S, Colin) 

SULAIMAN, at.-M\hkT, a sailing-master 

{^mii'allim al-bahr) and author of “Sailing Instruc- 
tion-, in the flr^t half of the xvi^h century. 

MS N®. 2559 of the Arabic collection of the 
bihliotheque Nationale contains several nautical 
tieatises in prose and verse on the Indian Ocean, 
the sea of Western China and the seas of the 
great Asiatic Archipelago. The treaiise> in vei*ie 
are by the miPallun Ibn Madjid (cf. ^HIah al- 
The five treatise.s in prose have lieen pre- 
pared by another sailing-ma'<ter called Sulaiman 
1 *. Ahmad al-Maliri al-Muhammadi (fob 59 "') 
bulaiman b. Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Mahi i (fob 155 '^' 
here wrongly written al-Mahiii). In either case he 
W’oiild be son or grandson of Mahri, i e. of a 
member of the tiibe of the Mahara of Southern 
Arabia. Sulaiman is otherwise unknown. The 
“Sailing Instructions” of which he is the author 
contain no biographical information. His Tuikish 
translator, the admiral Sidi 'All who wrote the 
in 1554* mentions that he was dead by 
then (cf. y.A.S.B., Nov. 1834, p. 548). One of 
the nautical treatises is dated 1511; it is therefoie 
probable that the texts in question were prepared 
'n the first half of the xvith century. 

MS. 2559 is a small 4° of 215 X 150 ^ 1^7 
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folios with 15 lines to a page The five treatises 
l)y Sulaiman contaiiie i in it are f-'Ilows; 

I Btsaia kiJa :at iii-ihnnius zri- 'sfikkrai^ ka- 
aZ-usus, foluj lb to ^b. At the beginning 
the text says: “The olije^t uf thu epi.-tle is 10 
make known the [different kiiuF of] known \ears 
and theii use by all the wurld; these yeais are 
the lunar, solar, Byzantine (7u?nl'.a), Coptic and 
I'ersian. The epistle contains a short introduc’ion 
of 10 lines and 6 Jasl or sections The first deals 
with the lunar veai, the second with the basis of 
the solar >ear; the thud with the solar year; the 
fouith with the Byzantine year; the fifth with the 
Coptic year and the sixth with the Persian \ear'‘. 

' Not dated On folio ii? where the titles of the 
treatises contained in the manuscrij't aie given 
in another hand, this text is entitled: “Epistle 
dealing with the science of eras, i. e. with the 
knowledge of the piinciple of \ear5. the use of 
which is found thioughout the woild”. 

II. Kitab inJifat al‘fiihu\ from folio 4(2 to lOt: 

; inclusive. On Lz this text is entitled: “Epistle of 
I the gift to men of energy to facilitate the know'- 
: ledge of the piinciples [of a.stioiiomical-nautical 
' science]'*. This treatise is divided into 4 lines cf 
introduction, 7 chapters and a conclusion. Chapter 
i deals with the description cf the spheres and 
the Stars which they contain: chapter 11. treats of 
the division of the cncle which those learned in 
nautical astronomy are agieed to divide into 32 
parts called kka/in “(celestial) rumb”. by analogy 
with the rumbs of navigation. Chapter lii. deals 
with Cc 7 /A' = 3 hours sailing at sea; chapter iv. 
with the two kinds of sailing at sea, i. e. fol- 
lowing the coast line or cro.ssmg the high seas: 
chapter v. with the altitudes of the stars to 
determine the latitude of a port; chapter \i. with 
the distances between two ports estimated in 
:i7w ; chapter vii. with the winds. The conclusion 
of thi< tieatise is as follows: the art of navigation 
is baseT on a double foundation, good sense and 
experience. 

This text is not dated but it is later than iv. 
which is quoted on folio 7'^' 1^^® ^ than in. 

which is mentioned in folio 5A line ii wh'ch 
puls Its date after 1512. 

Folios 10^ and ii<? are blank in the MS. 

HI. a'-m.i/inui n al-ydum cA- 

b,ihtiya^ from folio 11b to 59U inclusive It is 
divided into 7 chapters which aie subdivided into 
sections. 

Chapter i. deaF with the principles of nautical 
a-tronomy. It contains the following sections: 

(a) To know the lumbs; (/) to know the 
distance of the stars at the equator; (f) to know 
the parallels ht) of the star- exi)ressed in 

degree-: (</) to know the stai- which aie in hmizon- 
talTtv (I/I/uZ) (ob-er\ed on a single planchetLe) ; 
F’) 1*0 know the c< 7 w; (/') ti> know the guide to the 
exact nunibei of between the rumbs; (v) 

know' the exact numlier of (co-efficient in- 

die ting the length of the voyage to be coveted 
to a ‘dven cape to get th*’ same displacement in 
latitude sailing straight north); (b) to know the 
basis (for calculation) of the altitude of a star; 
(/) to know the distances. 

t']j3^pter 11. deals with the names of the stars 
and allied matters. It has two sections (rt) to 
know the number of /p V — 1° 37' that are one 
between the Noith Bole and the gu/; or Pole Star, 
the great fatkad or (3 of Ursa Minor, the mikk^ 

S 4 
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iit. = knot = 122 (l-’iazzij of Cepheas; and {o) to 
know the ciicle described by the great Ja> kaJ 
aruimd the pole. 

Chapter ni. deals with sea routes in the regions 
to windward and under the wind (i. e. in the 
autlior's particular terminology, to the cast and 
west of Cape Comorin). It contains 7 sections: 
{a) routes of the Hidjaz; (^) route along the south 
toast of Aiabia; (r) route along the north-west 
tuast of India; (i/) route along the east coast of 
Afiica from Bab al-Mandam (\ar. of Bab al-Man- 
dab) ; (^) route pa-'t the Kdiuriya (cf. above, ii., 
?• 97 Si where these islands are wrongly called 
k^uri) ao-Mui 1% an fiom an erroneous reading of 
sevcial Arab geographeis) from the south CdesI 
of Arabia to Snkolia; (/) routes under the wind 
on the ea^t coast of India; (g) route from the 
coast of Siam (i. e. west and east coast of the 
Malay peninsula which used all to belong to Siam), 
along the coasts of Siam proper of Indu-China 
and western China. 

Chapter iv. deals with the routes along the 
coast of the following iMands: Komr or Mada- 
gabcar, the archipelago of the Comoros (which 
includes 4 islands; Angazidja or Great Comoro, 
Mulali or Moheli, I^umuni or Anjuan so-called 
from its capital, and Mayotte); the small islands 
to the east of Cape Ambre and Cape St, Mary 
(the two Capes at the north and south ends of 
Madaga^cai); the Zarln Island'; or Seychelles; So- 
hotia: the P'al or Laccadives; the Dib or Maldives; 
Cejlon, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands; the 
islands along the coast of Siam (i. e. west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula); Sumatra, Java; the south- 
east Islands: Gilolo; Fanjuk fthe Penoco of the 
Coffimeniarios of Albuquerque, vol. iii., ch. xviii. (-); 
Cihurz= north pan of p'ormosa, the Malaccas, 
Macassar = Celebes, the islands of Banda, Timnr- 
Lawt or Timur of the Sea, Timur-Kidul or Timur 
of the south, Brunei or Borneo). 

Chapter v, deals with latitudes ascertained from 
the altitudes of the gah or Pole Star, the foka- 
daui ^ y of Ursa Minor and of the na^sji^u 
(2 y 0 of Irsa Major. It contains 7 sections in- 
dicating the latitudes of the ports of the Red Sea, 
of the eastem coast of Arabia and the western 
coast of India; of the east coast of Africa and 
the west coast of India and Ceylon; of the east 
coa.st Africa to the south of (iuardafui; of the 
Gulf of Bengal; of the island of Ceylon, of Su- 
matia and java. It also deals with ^>Us 2 ri (the coi- 
rection to be made according to the elevation of 
the Pole Star), the 28 lunar mansions and the 
altitudes of the knowm stars. 

Chapter vi. deals with the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean, the dates of which are expressed in 
t e Peisian leckoning. The monsoons aie divided 
into two categories. 'I he first is divided into two 
classes. 'Ihe first of these is called “head of the 
wind and includes the following monsoons; mon- 
soon of Aden which takes one to the west coast 
or India, the monsoon of ^ihr [q. v.] for the 
same destination; monsoon of Zufar, monsoon of 
t e Savvahil or of the eastern equatorial coast of 
Abiaa for the same destination; monsoon of the 
‘ ^outh coast of Arabia; monsoons 

o Gujarat, of the Konkan. of Malabar, of the 
Ma (lues, of ^ihr, of Zufar, from Maskat to 
ibilacca. Sumatra, Tenassenm and Bengal.’ Mon- 
soon from Zaila' and Berbera to the South Arabian 
coast; monsoon from ^Aden to Hormuz. 


The monsoons of the second class of the first 
categoiy are the monsoons from Mecca (i. e. from 
j Djedda), Sawakin, Zaila'^, '^Aden, ^ihr, Mashkas; 
Zufar and Kalahat to the west coast of India. 

The monsoons blowing tow’ards the lands “under 
the wind’" (i. e. to the east of Cape Comorin) are 
the monsoons from "Aden, ^ihr, Maykas, Gujarat, 
the Konkan, Sumatra, Tenassenm, Malabar and 
Bengal; the monsuon from Bengal towards the 
west Coast of the Malay Peninsula; the monsoon 
fiom the east coast of Africa to the Maldives; the 
monsoon of the Sawahil to the south Arabian coast. 

The second categoiy of monsoons includes the 
monsoons from Gujarat, the Konkan and Hormuz 
to the coast of Arabia; from Gujarat to the east 
coast of Africa, from Bengal, Malacca and Tenas- 
serim, Martaban and Sumatra to Mecca (i.e. Dj edda), 
“^Aden and Hormuz; from Sumatra to Bengal; 
from the Maldives to 'Aden and the whole Arabian 
coast; fiom Dijiil in Sind to the Arabian coast; 
from Malindi in East Africa to Madagascar; from 
Kilwa to Sofala and from Sofala to Kilwa. 

Chapter vii. deals with voyages. It begins by 
describing in detail the islands along the Arabian 
and African shores of the Red Sea. Then follow 
itineraries extremely in detail in the following 
regions: from Bab al-Mandab to mount Zukur and 
Saiban, in the south of the Red Sea; from Saiban 
to I^edda; from Saiban to Sawakin; from Djedda 
to 'Aden; from Sawakin to ^Aden; from Zaila' to 
Gujarat; from Berbera to Gujarat; from Ki^m 
to the south Arabian Coast of Gujarat ; from Khalafat 
to Oujaiat; from Zufar to Gujarat; from Kalahat 
to Gujaiat; from Maskiat to Gujarat, to the Kon- 
kan and Malabar; from 'Aden to Malabar; from 
^Aden to Hormuz; from Ras al-Hadd to Di>ul in 
Sind; from Diu to Mashkas; from Diu to Shihr 
and 'Aden; from Mahaim and Shayul (the Chaul 
of our maps) and the vicinity to the Arabian 
coast; from Diu to the Maldives; from Dabul to 
the Maldives; from Dm to Maskat and Hormuz; 
from Cambay to 'Aden at the end of the monsoon; 
from Goa-bindabur to 'Aden at the end of the 
monsoon; from Honor and Badkala to 'Aden 
at the end of the monsoon ; from Calicut to 
Guardafui; from Diu to Malacca; fiom Diu to 
Bengal, i e. to Shallgam (sic); from Malacca to 
'Aden; from ^atlgam to the Arabian coast. — In 
the conclusion the author enumerates 

the ten dangeis to be avoided by sailors. 

This treaii'-e is dated in figures, 21st Rabi' II, 
961 == March 27, 1554; but according to the 
Muhit of Sidl 'All, it W'as compiled in 917 
— 15^2) (cf. y. A. S. B.j Nov. 1S34, p. 548), 
and this is the date which should be adopted as 
correct. The Turkish admiral actually collected 
the Arabic documents which he translated during 
his sojuurn on the Persian Gulf in 1553. The date 
given in MS. N®. 2559 is no doubt that when 
the copy was made as Sulaiman was already 
dead in 1554. 

IV . Kitab al- 7 ninhdiJJ al-fakhlr fi ^ibn al-bahi' 
al-zakhir^ from fol. 59a to 93;^, 1 . 3 It is divided 
into an introduction, 7 chapters and a conclusion. 
Ihe introduction deals with zdm and tirfdt\ 
chapter i. with the sea routes on the coast of 
Arabia, Makran, Sind, Gujaiat, the Konkan, Tul- 
wan, Malabar; on the Somali coast and the east 
coast of Africa; the east coast of India, Bengal 
and Siam (= west coast of Malay peninsula), and 
of Malacca; on the west coast of the Malay 
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Peninsula, Indo-China, Western China, and some i stone and the compaN^. Chaptei 11. deals with the 
routes on the high seas. ' division of the circle. “I say". sa\s the author 

Chapter ii. dealing with the latitudes (kivas, | (f. i6li7, 1 . 3) “that this chapter a. of this book cun- 
lit. “measure") of the ports on known and inhabited l tains the description of the circle. The woid circ/f 
coasts: “Know", says the author, “that as regards | here means the ciicle of the horizon divided into 
the observation of the Polar Star, there is a dif- ■ 360 parts, each part of s\hich is considered a 

feience between the people under the wind and 1 degree by observers i. e. astiunoineis. I say that 

tho^e of the lands in the wind of Cape Comoiin. j those learned in nautical science are agreed to 
as far as certain capes are concerned. The result divide the circle (of the horizonj into 32 parts. 1 
is differences between the people of Western India | sav that the masters of navigation of the ocean 
[al~Hirid^ this is how we must take it in nautical j of Western India agree. There are the Aiabs, the 
terminology’) and the Arabs as regards the fun- > people of Hoi muz, the people of Western India, 

damental measure (i. e. the measure of the height 1 the Colas and the Zengs (or Zeniijs). It is the 

of the Pole Star). In my book entitled aldi'mda 1 same for masters of na\igation of the west, like 
(cf. above col. 2) [the latitudes given] are in ; the Maghribis. the Franks, the Byzantines (Kumiya) 
conformity with those of the Colas; in the present 1 who also divide the circle into 32 paits. As to 
book, I have reproduced the opinion of the older the Chinese and Javanese — these aie the people 
masters of navigation for all the coasts because | of the islands of the south — they di\ ide the circle 
[as to these latitudes] I have verified them fiom | into 24 parts. It is the same with the people of the 
certain capes which I supposed to have been ! non- Arab countries like »rasan and the non- 
situated above their true latitude. . Then come j Arab lands adjoining it and the masters of na\i- 
the sections where they are indicated: (<7) a great , gatioo have called each of these parts kh:n/i by 
number of latitudes furnished by observation of | analogy with the (or riimbs) of navigation", 

the Pole Star, i^b) of the farkadain (f 3 y of Ursa j The same chapter then deals with the rsbj^ (lit. 
Minor), (c) of the na^sk a 13 y $ of Ursa Major, > finger = 1- 37'). Chapter iii. is devoted to the 
(</) the altitudes of the known stars. . cJ/u: chapter iv. to the routes along the coasts 

Chapter iii. contains the description of the and on the high seas; chapter v, to the altitudes 
coasts of the large knowm inhabited islands: of the stars; chapter vi. to the distances between 
Madagascar, the Seychelles, Sokotra, the Laccadives, two points; chapter vii. to the winds. The book 
the Maldives, Ceylon, the Andaman and Nicobar j ends with a general concluding chapter. 

Islands, the Takwa Islands on the west coast of I This last nautical treatise which is not dated 


the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and the j 
northeastern islands (Timor, the Sandalwood Island^, j 
Banda, the Moluccas, the island of Likvu [Arabic j 
transcription of the Chinese Lieou’k'ieott also called | 
Ghur — north of Foimosa], Gilolo, Fariyuk [-], I 
Borneo and Macassar = Celebes). j 

Chapter iv. deals with the distances between 1 
Arabia and Western India, the ports of the Bay 
of Bengal, the east coast of Africa and certain 
ports of Sumatra, Java and Bali. 

Chapter v. deal's with the winds, cyclones and 
the dangers to which ships are exposed. Chapter v i 
treats of the landings and landmarks of western 
India, the Arabian coast and the east coa:st of 
Africa. Chapter vii. deals with the entrance of the 
sun and moon into the signs of the Zodiac. The 
conclusion contains the following detailed itineraries: 
from Uiu to Malacca, from Malacca to the Maldives, 
from Diu to the west coast of Sumatra and back 
to Martaban und Tenasserim and to Beugal. 

This text is not dated but it mentions al-'Vmda 
(iii.) in folio 640, 1. 13; it is therefore later than 
It also mentions ii. which is quoted on 
folio 6 o 3 , 1. 9. 

Folios 93<^ to 151^7 contain nautical treatises in 
verse by Ibn Madjid, which have already been 
discussed (cf. above, p. 364 jy.). Folios 15^^ to 
are blank. 

hitab shark tuhfat al-fuhul ft iamhld al- 
from folios 155a to 187/^ and last. At the 
end of several lines of introductory matter the 
author says; “I have extracted [the substance] of 
this book from different sciences and collected the 
contents [by borrowing] from my own works and 
those of my brethren [of the brotherhood of sailing 
masters] (folio 155^2, 1. 3 infra). 

Chapter i. deals with the description of the _ 
celestial spheres and the stars which they contain ' 
(spheres of the moon, of Mercury, Venus, the sun, 1 
ilars, Jupiter, Saturn and the fixed stars), the load- 1 


is later than the Kttd'> al-minKadj (iv ) qiu'ted in 
f. 1737, 1 - 8 and i84t7 I. ll ; and than the aldi'fjida 
(iii.) mentioned in folio 165^7, 1 . 91 h S; iSi< 7 , 

L — h 14, The Catalo^i^ue des Manuscrits .-ifdbes 
of de Slane wrongly says that the text of ihis 
treatise is wntien in red ink; the titles of the 
chapter, sections, and paragr.aph.^ alone are written 
in led ink; the text itself is written m black ink 
like the re^t of the manu>ciipt. 

Without going into details we may here men- 
tion the mam rules used by Arab seafarers in 
the xvih — xvith centuries Accoiding to the nautical 
texts of Ibn .Madjid and Sulaiman al-Mahri the 
latitudes of the parts of the Indian Ocean in the 
wide sense, i. e. the ports of all the coasts between 
South(-rn Africa and the Chinese province of 
Fou-Kien (coasts of the mainland and islands of 
the Indian t^cean in the strict sen^e. of the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, the sea of ''Oman, the Ray 
of Bengal, of the Sea <-)f we-'tern China, and the 
Seas of the Great Asiatic Aichipelago), are deter- 
mined by observation of three stars or groups ot 
northern stars: — Pole Star; tae^^Guaids. in 

Arai'ic ai-faf kadain. “the two calces , — ^7 of 
Ursa Minor; the tomb, in Arabic al-na\fi — cc ( 3 y^ 
of ITsia Major. The latitude of the harbours betw een 
the parallels of 32° N. = 17? 

— about I isba' from, the !;iih is determined by 
the observathm of the Pole Star; that of the 
ports situated between the parallels of 5'" 21' south 
mahout I isba^ from the fatkadain by observation 
of the Guards of Ursa Minoi ; and that of rhe 
ports between the parallels of 6"' N. = 1 isha^ 
fiom the ^dh or 8 isfa^ from the fa> kadain and of 
5" 21' south = I isfa^ from the fat kadain or l ^ ifa^ 
from the na''sk about 25^ 16' south = | tsfa^ 
from the ticdih. by observation of al-na^ih of Ursa 
Major The result of these observations has been laid 
down in the Sailing In^triicticus in the following 
from ; Ibn Madjid and Sulaiman al-Mahri give first 
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of all the parallel in question and then mention all j 
the point-5 which are found on this latitude, the j 
one from ea^t to west and the othei from \\est , 
to ea^t. For example in fol. 64/', 1 . 8 of MS. 2559 , 
vsQ are told: ’ 

‘‘[There where] the gak is il [above the j 

liori/on = about 21^ 14' X. are]: the haibour of | 

Kaw^i (aiabicised form of the Chinese 

Kia'^-ce near the modern Hanoi in TonkinJ which 
is in China (sic), this is the port of the Sultan 
[of the country]. 'Then ^atic;am — f"'hittagong in 
Ka^lcrn Bengal (= we^t coa>t of Ijiumah): then 
Ras al-Kanfar the west coast (of the Ray of 
r,!jng,’l= ea-^t coast of India); then Kanbaya (in 
the l)av of thi> name, on the west coa.-^t of India); then j 
Ras Djagad (the west point of the peninsula of the | 
Kathiawar); then Ras al-hadd (south-east point of 
Arabia); then al-Kahhaz [a cape] on the coa^t of 
the Ilidjaz; off this cape is a reel [called] al-Bum; 
then [cape] Dawa'ir on the African coast [of the 
Red Sc-a] . . .’b The goes on by | isda^'s from 
1101 th to south to li nda from the Pole Star 
which section ends in the parallel of b*’ X. Lat. 
The next section is entitled “Section dealing with 
the altitude of the fatkadiun of the place where 
the Pule Star is at i isba' to the end of the ob- 
seivations made with the two stars'’. Piaciically 
I !u''ij from the Pole Star = S zf/'F from the 
OuanR of the Ur^a Minor; these two expressions 
are interchangeable. It is at this parallel of 8 
isra' = b'- N. that the section begins: 

“[Theie wheie] the fa}kadmt are at 8 isjhv 
[above the hoiizun are]: Kelantan in China (read: 
on the ea^t coast of the Malay Peninsula); 
then Kedah nn the east coast (of the Bay of Ben- 
gal = wc'^t coast of the Malay Pcnia-ula); »hen 
the island of Perak (off the preceding harbour); 
then the islands of Mas-fula and GanU'«-fula and 
the noiih-wcst cape of Sumatra; then Aitam on 
the east coast (lit on the back) of Cevlon; then 
Tutagam on the wei-.t coast of Ceylon; then the 
Island of Kandikal of the Maldives; then the be- 
ginning of Saif al-Tawil (lit. the long bank) on 
the ea-jt coast of Africa . The enumeration con- 
tinue'. by i to 5 isjoa^’, then following the 

paialleN of 4, 3, 2^, 2 isba^ the section ends at 
I = 5” 21' S T The next section is entitled. 

‘x^e(.tii,'n dealing with the altitude of the in 

the Southern Isles [of Indonesia]. Madagascar and 
on the coast of Feng (or /andj)’’. 13 isbci' from Crsa 
Major = I from the (guards. The text of this 

section dues not begin till the following parallel: 

‘•['1 heie where] the na\^ aie at 12 tsba^ [above the 
hori/on =: 7''' South aie [ ’ the port of Suiabaja which 
is on the west coast (this i.-, an eiror for north) 
of the island of Java; then [the Rland of] Sum- 
ba\a [which producesj sandalwood and is situated 
wvvt (read: ea-it) of Java ; then Monfia (the Mafia 
of our maps) on the coast of the Feng . . . .”. 
The cnumeiation goes on by isj^a' (Java being 
always inaccurately orientated X.S. instead of E W.) 
to I and alternately | = about 25° 16' 

south. t)n the parallel of i isj’a the text says: [There 
where] the )ia' ^ arc l isba^ [above the hoiizon 
aic]: the hainour of Kus (-) on the east coast of 
Madagascar: then the bay of Kun(-) on the W'est 
coas tof the >ame island; then the pt>rt of al-Shadjara 
(or poit ijf the tiee) on the (east J coast (of Africa)”; 
and the author adds: “.According to the early (Le. 
waters on navigation), [this port] is the last of the 


islands (sic) of the coast of Zeng; but the Fianks 
bay that the [west] coast [of Africa tuns to the north 
and] cuiUinucs to the })lace wheie the /zzz^o^ are 
7 .qvV,- in the water (—15^07' south). But Allah 
knows best”. Ibn Madjid expresses himself more 
clearly in this connection in section 9 of the 
Hdiciya, a poem on navigation dated September 
13, 1462 (MSS. 2292, fol. Ii2zz), where he savs; 

. .the harbour of al-^adjara which is well known 
lies I isj>a' fiom the ria'sh. The learned give this 
as the positu>n of this port. There are no others 
having a name.... And there is nothing south 
of these lands, for it is there the land of Zeng 
ends (on the east coast of Africa) and there is 
the siiait [that leads] to the land of the west and 
of the Franks. There is nothing to the south [of 
Africa] except reefs and darkness w'hich the Creator 
j [alone] knows. Some say that there are islands and 
that the extreme end of the coast is 5 tsba^ (iS"^ 
21^ S-). — O thou, the best informed 1 But the 
stories of the authorities do not agree. VVe ask 
Allah to pardon our errors”. — 1 have discussed 
this passage in the J A.^ for Oct.~Xov. 1922 
(p. 307 — 309) and came to the conclusion that 
the harbour of al-Shadjara must be identified with 
Lorenzo Marques. 

We have seen that several sections aim at 
making known the distances betw'een two fixed 
points. The following on fob 8ii^, 1 . 8 sqq. is 
paiticiilarly important because it deals with paits 
situated at the two ends of the Indian Ocean and 
with the navigation of the high seas from end to 
end without altering one’s course: 

“Section dealing with the distances [between 
the ports whose altitude is known] by observation 
of the fii'kadain [pons which are situated] on 
the coast of Zeng [on the one hand] and in the 
i^>laDd of Java and Sumatra [on the other]: 

“By 7 zsba^ from the fa> kadain ^ 24' X". : of 
the atoll (/zz^/) of Mukbil (on the African coast) 
to Makufang (the Mancopa of the early Poituguese 
travellers: cf. Bairos, Dec. iii., Bk. v., Ch. i; on 
the west coast of Sumatra), it is 234 cizzzz = 29 
days 6 hours. 

“By 6 zV’rt' from the faz kadain = 2*^ 47' N". : from 
Mruti (on the African coast) to Pancur (lit. P'ansur 
or Baros on the west coast of Sumatra), it is 248 
zZifn = 31 da} s. 

“By 5 ish'A from the farkadain = l° 10' N.: from 
Brawa (or Brava of the Afiican coast) to the 
haibour of ibiaman (on Sumatra), it is 264 zam 
= 33 

“By 4 isba'^ from the farkadain = 0° 30' south: 
from Malwan (on the coast of Africa) to Indrapura 
(on Sumatra), it is 278 zam — 34 days l8 hours. 

3 i^ba^ from the fai kadain = 2° 07' south: 
from Kitawn (on the African coast == Quitau in 
Banos, L>ec. ii., Bk. i., Ch. ii.) to Sunda-bari (lit. 
the stiaits of Sunda or of .Sonde), it is 292 zam 
= 36 days 12 hours. 

“By 2 zsba^ from the farkadain = 3° 44^ south: 
fiom Mombasa (on the Afiican coast) to Sunda 
(w'C'.t coast of Java), it is 306 zZiin = 38 days 

6 houis. 

“By I isfaP from the farkadain = 5'' 21^ south; 
from the Green Island (Arabic name for Pemba 
on the coast of Africa) to the island of Bali 
(east of Java), it is 317 zam —39 days 15 hours”. 

The “Sailing Instructions’’ of Sulaiman al-Mahri 
contain a certain number of detailed itineraries 
, which are remarkably accurate. We give as an 
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example the itinerary from Diu to Malacca (fol 
SSiZ, 1 . 15 to fol. 1 . 3) translating the Arabic 

nautical terms in the text by their English ef{ui\ alciits : 

^\ oyage from Diu tu Malacca. When y«ju leave 
Diu steer on the pole of Canopus, i e. to the 
south for 2 zam (= 6 houis sailing); then to 
sunrise {al-ta'ir = to the east), keejiing 8 zam 
(=24 hours sailing) from the west coast of Intlia. 
Keep your course t<nvards Canopus (= south) 
until you reach 9 (sic) isj^a' from the Ja> ka iam 
(= 7° 37' N. circa). Then steer for the rising of 
the Scorpion (S. E.) until you reach a point a 
little less than from the farkaiain (= 5'^ 

12' N.) Then steer to the fundamental rising 
[matla' al-asli = due east) for 12 zTun (= 36 
hours), then to the rising of a/~s:wnk (= E.N.K ) 
until you arrive at 8 J (6° 33^ N ); then due 
east [still] and you will strike land south of the 
island of Sargal fin the aichipelago of the Nicobars). 
When you strike land, leave the i-land on the 
left (i e. on the north) and when you have pa>sed 
it, steer for the rising of E S. E.) for 

4 zam (= 12 hours); then steer for the rising of 
a/-ikill (= S. E. i E.) until you leach S is'a^ 
from the farkadain) = 6'' N.). Then steer due east 
and pay attention at the same time to the Hood 
tide to strike the beginning of the island of Perak, 
which is a little island lying at 8 zlm (= 24 
hours) from the coast. From Perak steer a course 
due eastward [until] you are in sight of the island 
of Pulo Pinang. If the flood tide is not running 
north and if you see the flood tide, steer from theie to 
the rising of al-tir (= E.S E.) and you will reach 
Penang which is an elongated island of which 
the two coasts are identical ; it is black and is 
seen from afar. When you are near it steer for 
the rising of Canopus (=SS.E.) up to the island 
(read; islands) [called] Pulo Sombilan which [in 
Malay] means the ‘‘nine islands*’. Vou will [then] 
distinguish on the coa'-t two mouirains which 
resemble the island of Pinang and which might 
be taken for two islands. They lie lietween the 
Island of Pinang [and the inlands of] l>ing<hng and 
the two mountains aie called Fan-kiira. Afier the>e 
two mountains you reach Dingding. They are two 
gieal elongated islands of the same size. After 
these he the island of Tanburak which is a lit'le 
round island*’. 

“Know’ that the island of Pinang and [those] of 
Dingding lie near the mainland and there is a 
reef there. After Dingding you come t») the island.-' 
of Sembilan which are islands with high mouniains; 
some of these islands are small. When you arrive 
theie, when you have taken in water and lesumed 
the voyage, steer for the pole of Canupus (= south) 
for 6 zam (■= 18 hours) and vou will arrive at 
the island [called] PuloDjumur. Between [the islaiuK] 
of Sembilan and njumiir the sounding indicates 
35 fathoms until you come to the island i>f r>junuir 
\\here there are great depths. The depth is near 
to 40 or 50 fathoms. When you aie near l)jumm 
you see the part of the land on the coast of the 
‘^ea but you do not see the [adjoining] coast of 
f'umalra. In clear weather you see the outline of 
the coast of Siam (=r \ve^t coast of the Mala> 
Peninsula) [and] the mountains [from which] tin [is 
obtained]. \Vhen you approach I)jumur, coasting 
along the island steer for the rising of al-ikl'il 
I E.) fur I (= 3 hours); then towauD 

rising of al-tlr (— E.S.E.). Know that at the 
rising of the Scorpion (= S.E.) from the island 


of Djumur lies a reef on which the waves break. 
Keeping your course E S E. ihe depth diminishes 
to 18 fathoms roughly. Continae to steer E.S.E. 
When [>ou are far from the island] of Djumur and 
It appears to }ou level with the surface of the sea, 
you have before yuu (lit m fiont of the ship) the 
mountain of the island of Plsalai. Keep )uur 
course E.S E. The sounding then gi\es 16 to 17 
fathoms. When the sounding i'. Ic"- than 15 fathoms 
turn to the right (i.e. to the wc-'l). If it becomes 
more than 18 fathoms turn to the left (i.e. to the 
east). Such is the route that you mu'«t follow. 
Take care of the tide if you have the flood against 
you with a s^ijzaar wind (= whirlw ind( ; otherwise 
the flo<»d tide will carry you on to the reef When 
yuii are near the island of Pasalar and land appears 
to the south turn lowaiJs the reef for S, 7. 6 
fathoms of depth. The sounding sometimes gives 
about 9 fathoms. The point for which \ou are 
making is in this place. There is the bank of 
Kafa"! (= Capasta of the Crm^icntancs of Albu- 
querque, Vol. ill., Ch. \vi and xlii.; Barros. Dec. 11., 
Book vi., Ch. ii.) and [there are] rtefs. When you 
aie on this route continue in the same direction 
keeping the sanbuk (here •‘small boat”) in front 
of you 'to show the wa\], fiom the time \ou 
leave lijumur ; and keep on taking soundings 
I mean that when you reach the place where the 
reef lies — where the sounding gives about 7 to 
$ fathoms — and when you follow the route 
alieadv indicated, then after having doubled the 
reef, sounding increases to 15. 20, 25 fathoms. 
Know that [all danger] has nenv di-appeared and 
that you are near the land. Then follow the route 
along the coast and steer towards the rising of 
the Scorpion (=:S.E.) in 25 fathoms. Sometimes 
the sounding gives 30 fathoms, sometimes 25, 20. 
It dimini>he» or incioascs at each ‘bounding from 
5 to 6 fathoms. I think that the bottom vanes in 
level on this route. When the tide turns against 
vou with a iha'i'.'ar wind, slacken sail. [When you 
^e^ume the voyage] follow the route [already in- 
dicated] until vou reach Malacca: o^iposite this 
point lie the i.dands of Pulo Sina and the island 
of Pulo Ani (r the name is written without dia- 
critical points — it is perhaps the Pulo .\ninl^ of 
our maps SA miles from Malacca). The sctntiiki^ 
will come to meet you. Make vour arrangements 
for entering". 

Chapter lii of the same kitab al-Muihadj (lii.) 
contains the desciiption of the piincipal islands 
of the Indian Ocean. The Lsland of Sumatra for 
example is thub descnbed(fol. ySa. 1. 10 to 79^ 1. 6j . 

‘‘Section to make known the island of Sumatra. 
Sumatra begins in the northwest where the _A^/ kaJain 
aie a little lesb than 8 isba in allitude^(= a little 
Ies> then 6 ^ noith). The island of Gamis-fula is 
west of this cape Near this cape i e^ the [noith] 
cape of Sumatra, he the islands of Mas-fula. These 
aie large and small islands. As to the southern 
latitude of the island of Sumatia there are seveial 
o]iinions which I have given in [the work entitled] 
ak^C'mdj (m, f. 27^, 1.6 The most popular 

belief m that the island ends at the place where 
the fiukail”fi are in altitude (— D 17' 

sDuth, which is inaccurate, the south pait is about 
south). 'I his is the route to follow on the 
west coast, from Gamis-fula to Mdkufang. towards 
the using of Canopus (= S. S E.) ; from Makufang 
to Pancur (or Baros) towards the lising of al- 
kimdjian (= S. E. i S.); from FaiKur to the 
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south end of the island, towards the rising of the 
Scoipion(= S. E.). This is the route to be followed 
on the east coast: from Gamis-fula to Mas-fula, 
due east: from Mas-fula to the port of Sumatra 
(aliO called port of Pase; cf. Cartas de Affonso 
d: Albuquerque^ Vol. i., p. 45), the rising of tz/- 
dqawza (= E. J S. E.); from the port of Sumatra 
to Palo Barhala tow aids the ri;sing of al~iklii 
(= S. E. J E.) — the farkaaain are there 7 tsba' 
in altitude (= 4^ 24' N.) — : from Pulo Barhala 
to the inland of Djumur also towards the rising 
of al-iklil S E. J E.). ThE route is [called 
the route] across; the route along the east coast 
to Sumatra is as follows: from [the port of] Suma- 
tra to ‘^Aruh (sic) wheie the farkadain are t^isba^ 
iu altitude (= 3^^ 34' X.) towaids the rising of the 
Scorpion (= S E.), from Xlruh to the neighbourhood 
of R 5 kan to the rising of al-djaioza (r= E. JS.E.) 
— the fathadain here are 6J isbed in altitude 
(= 3° 02' X.). P'rom Rekan the land runs in the 
direction of the [south] pole, from there to the 
end of the island. This is said, but other statements 
are also made. 

d he known harbours of the west coast of the 
island are: The harbour of Pancur (or Baros); 
this Is the poit for camphor {al-hiiy) (sic), gold 
and other prk>ducts; the hai hour of I'riaman, famous 
among men, [which lies in the land] of Mankabwa 
(= Minangkabaw 1; it is the port for gold-dust 
and aloes; the haibour of Indrapura which is now 
no longei known (i.e. at the beginning of the 
xvith century) but which was at one time famous. 

dhe harbours of the east coast are: the harbour 
of Pedir under .Mount Lamuri; it is the port for 
pepper; the harbout of Sumatta (= Pase); it is 
the most famous of the harbours of the island. It 
IS a large town. It is the port for pepper, silk and 
gold; It IS a busy harbour; the harbour of ‘^Aruh. 
It is a little port; the harbour of R6kan, also 
small. The port of Palembang is also small. Among 
these small harliours are those for benzoin, and 
other products of these regions. As to the latitudes 
of these purls, 1 have given them m the chapter 
on latitudes and there is no need to return to 
the subject here. 

NOTA benf! (this is written in red ink to call 
special attention to the passage, just as it is printed 
in heavy type fur the same reason in our modern 
Sailing InstriiCtLOiis), Know that on the coast of 
Sumntia which faces the high seas, the west 
Coa.-'t, theie is a series of island.s, [This is] the route 
aluiig them: fiuin GamisTuIa to the islands of 
Indra-aliui which are the first and beginning at the 
noith [ihe ruate is] towards the setting of Canopus 
(— these islands are opposite Makufang-; 
the di’-tance between these two points is 8 zam 
(=24 hours). 'I hen to the south a laige island 
with large (icad; numerous) creeks and harbours 
called ^hkamarus were iViQ farkadain are 6^ isba^ 
^ 4 X.j m altitude. This is the land to which 

belong the cannibal Eatak. We seek pardon and 
safety fiom AlLih! — Between this island and the 
we^t coa-it of Sumatia is also 8 saw (=r 24 hours). 
If from this island you sail towards the rising of 
iU-dja.cza (=z E i S.E.) you arrive at a group of 
inlands wnich include: Pulo Bani (read: Banyak), 
Pulo I unbu. Pulo Lnlu, the island of Talagih and 
the desert islands close to the coast. On the coast 
IS the harbour of ^inkel (sic) where the farka- 
uaui are 6^ isfA {— 3° 34' N.) in altitude. This is 
a place with reefs of rock. After these islands 


I sailing towards the south lies an island opposite 
i Pancur (or Baros) — betw'een these tw’o points 
' there are about 8 siz/z; (= 24 hours) sailing; this 
island is called Mankarush (sic). Know that the 
I route from Mankarus (sic) to Pancur is towards 
the rising of al-tir E.S.E); but take good care 
I of the unhealthy parts of these regions. 

' “Among the known islands [of the region of 
Sumatra are the following]; the island of Nias 
which lies to the south of (lit. below) the harbour 
of Pancur (or Baros) ; the island of Pasalar which 
is to the south [of the island] of Pancur (same 
name as the preceding harbour on the east coast). 
In this island is a stream of water which never 
i dries up. But how many other islands and reefs 
j exist besides those wre have mentioned!” 

We see from certain latitudes that the coast of 
1 Sumatra and especially the south side of the 
island was not well known by Arab sailors. Su- 
laiman refers to the direction which he has given 
in al-Umda (iii.) on the subject of the south 
point. It is evident that he did not himself visit 
this region and that he is content to reproduce 
information from other sources contradictory and 
inaccurate. “The island of Sumatra, he says (fob 
27b, 1 . 7 sqq ), ends in the south at Tiku-tarmad (=). 
Opinions differ regarding the latitude of this place; 
some say that it is 4 isba^ from the farkadain 
(= 0° 30' S.) — this is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the people of Western India — others 
say a little less than 4 isba’’ — this is the view 
of the Arabs and Colas — and others again who 
have verified this latitude say 3'/2 isba’^ (= 1° 
16' S.). Some say that the south end of Sumatra 
is 3 isba^ (= 2° 07' S.)'’. 

On seveial occasions the author mentions the 
opinion of the Colas about the latitudes of cer- 
tain harbours. He had in mind the Sailing Instruc- 
tions of Coromandel, more or less identical with 
his own. None of the Indians or Hindus whom 
I have consulted in this respect knew of any 
such document in existence or having existed. It 
would be extremely useful if a search could be 
made in India to try to find these documents the 
existence of which is proved for the xvi'b century 
(cf. particularly 64a, 1. 13 sqq^. 

In fol. 5b^ 1, I, the author says that the circle 
of 360° is divided into 224 isba''^ which gives 
•° 37' for the 3° 14' for 2 isba'- and SO on. 

In the last treatise (fob 162b, 1 . i), we are told 
on the contrary that the circle is divided into 
210 isba^ or i° 42' for the isbd'. Sulaiman also 
says that the first division into 224 isbod is that 
of the ancients but that in his time, i. e. at the 
beginning of the xvith century, this division was 
reduced to 210 isfct'. The first division is thus 
justified by ^ihab al-Din b. Madjid: “there are”, 
says this mu^allim^ “7 isfci' from one rumb to the 
other and 8 ishd" from one lunar mansion to the 
other , which gives the figure 224 for the cir- 
cumference; 7 X 32 rumb = 8 X 28 lunar man- 
sions = 224 ishd- = 360°.” This conversion is thus 
peifectly coherent but we do not see on what 
basis the division of the circle was later reduced 
to 210 isha . All the altitudes in isfd mentioned 
in the piesent article have been converted into 
degrees at the rate of 37' =1 Uba^. 

Bibliography'. Hammer, Extracts from 
the Mohit, that is the Ocean.^ a Turkish zvork 
on Navigation in the Indian Seas., in J.A.S.B., 
p. 545 553 ; 1836, p. 441 — 468; 1837, 
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p. 805-S12; 1838, p. 767-780; 1839, p. 823- ' 
830 L Bonelli, Del Muhit 0 Jescnzione ad 
mail delU Indie delT ammira-^lio turco SiJi j 
^Ali detto Kiahb-i’Rum^ R. R. A. L.^ 1S94, p. [ 
751 — 777; do., Ancora del Miih'it 0 desotzione 
del mari dale Indie^ ibid.^ i895* P* 36— 5^ ’ I 
Bittner, Zitni Indisehcn Ocean des Scidi ^Ali \ 
W.Z. K. X.', M. Gauderroy-lJemomhynes, j 
Les sources arabes dii MuJiit turc^ J. A.y ' 
senes, xx., 1912, p 547-550; G. Ferrand, Re- I 
laiions de voyages et textes gcographiques aiabes^ | 
persans et turks relatifs a V Extreme-Orient dti ; 
Vllle au XVlIIe siecles^ ii., Paris 1914, p. 4S4- ' 
541; do., Les instructions nantiqiies de Sutay - ' 
man al-Mahti {^XVle si'ec!e)>^ in Annates de ■ 
geographic^ Paris 1923, p. 298 — 312; do, In- 
structions nauiiques et routiers arabes ct portu- , 
gats des Xl^e et XVIe siecles^ voi. ii : Le pilote 
de^ rners de V Inde^ de la Chine et de V Indonesie \ 
par Sulaymdn al-Mahii et Sihab ad-Din Ahmad \ 
bin Majid^ arabic, Paris 1925: do., L element •. 
person daris les textes nantiques aja'res des 
XVe et XVIe si'eeles^ 1924, p. 193-257; j 

M. Bittner and \V. Tomaschek, Die tcpographi- \ 
schen Capitel des Indischen Seespie::els Alohit. 
Vienna 1897. (Gabriel Fekrand) 

SULAIMAN CELEBI (Emir), son ofVIl-, 
d?r!m Bayazid I, \Aas ruler of Sarukhan and ■ 
Karas!; after the defeat at Angora he came to i 
Adrianople. He was ruler of Turkey in Europe ' 
and m 1403 concluded treaties with the Emperor - 
of Byzantium and with Venice. From 1406 he ' 
was engaged in Anatolia fighting bis brother Mch- ' 
ined Celtbi and in Turkey in Euiope fighting lui j 
brother Musa Celebi. Abandoned by his followeis | 
he was killed on Feb. 17, 14I1 in the village of i 
Dugundjilar. His brother Miis 5 had his body brought 
to Brusa, where he was honourably buried be^lde 
his father. Although he ruled for over seven years 
in the European part of the empire, he is not 
reckoned among the Ottoman Sultans. 

Bibliography', h^odja Sa^d al-Din, Tadj 
al-Tau'aiikh^ i. 218 — 220; Sidjilly i. 42; Ham- 
mer, G.O.R.'^y p. 217 — 300; Jorga, i. 325 sqq.'y 
G. Heyd, Storia del Commercio del Levante net 
Medio Evo, Turin 1913, p. S3 5 — St6. I 

(ErTORii Rossi) I 

SULAIMAN Celebi also called Si LAiMAN 
Dei'E is the earlie-'t Ottoman poet of whom an 
original poem written in Turkl^h has survived 
and who is still known and popular at the piesent 
day. Turkish poems of earlier date aie either 
tran^-lations like the Suheil u-XewbehZir of Mes^ud 
b. Ahmed (viiith century a. ll.) published by , 
Mordimann in 1925, or they seem to have been 
completely lost, like those of Mew'lana Nivazi and 
those of the grandfathei of our poet Shai^ Mah- 
mud Efendi, who wrote a tahniya (congiaiulatory 
poem) for the Shehzade Sukiiman Pa?ha b, <^rkhdn 
on the conquest of Rumelia. 

Little is known of the life of Sulaiman Celebi. 
He flourished in the time of Sultan Bayazid \n- 
d!r!m (d. 805 = 1403); he was born in Brii'^sa, 
as son of Ahmad Pa^a, MuiadTs vizier and was 
Khalifa to the celebrated Khalwati Shaikh Amir 
Sultan (d. 833= 1429). Later he wa> Imam to 
the imperial diivan under Bayazid and after his 
death became Imam at the gieat Bavazid mo'^que 
in Brussa. There he died in the year 825 (chron- 
ogram rahat'i Erwah) and was buried outside the 
town on the road to Cekirdje. 


llii> only famous work is the Meiclid-i Xebi or 
Meicltd-i Pei ghamhe, called Wasilet al-Xadjdt. It 
IS the uldest Ottoman example of this kind of 
panegyric on Muhammad, anl in the coui^e of the 
next five centuries had almost countl-ss (over a 
bundled are mentioned) imitations which according 
to the unanimous opinion of the Turks all fall 
a long way behind this, the olde'it, MeioHd. It is 
iheiefore almost exclusively lecited at all mewlid 
festivals on 12th Rabi' I (cf. MWM.li'). 

The sources tell a story about the origin of 
this poem w’hich, while not without legendary 
features, is interesting for the dilfercnce between 
Arabs and Turks in those days A khiUb in 
Brussa expounded Sura ii. 285 to mean that God 
did not prefer one prophet to another, not for 
example Muhammad to Jesus. This was fiercely 
lefuted, notably by an Arab from Syria who did 
not iej?t till he got a fetivd against it fr-in home 
and finally killed the Brussa khatib. This conflict 
is said to have been the cause of first a verse, 
then of a whole poem, the leading idea of which 
is the uni<iue position of Muhammad. 

The poem written in maiJinaicl verses, contains 
about 600 couplets and is divided into iS sections. 
It describes not only the buth of the Prophet 
but in a prologue, after the usual ex'>rdium, de- 
velops the theory of light, uf the migration of 
the divine light from Adam thiough the whole 
series of prophets to Muhammad. 1 he main part 
deals with the marvels which foretold the birth 
of Muhammad, the joy of the angels, the birth 
itself, Muhammad's parents, etc., the popular 
miracles wrought by him, such as the cleaving 
of the moon, the fact that his body threw no 
shadow, that roses grew w-here his breath fell. 
The ascent to heaven (pni'iadj) is then fully dealt 
with and finally his last illne-iS and death. 

The style is very simple and for this reason 
attractive and very effective; the language is puie 
Othmanli in the Biussa dialect. There exist nu- 
merous manuscripts, in European libraries also, 
but unfoitunately there seem to be none veiy old, 
which might form a sound basis for linguistic 
study. There are aUo translations of the poem, 
which are listed by Tahir (see below); a Bosnian, a 
Greek, two different Albanian and one Circassian. 

Bibliography'. Latifi, Tezkirey p. 55^ 57 ? 

LAlT, Kiinh al-.Akhbary v. 1 15: 'Ashik Celebi, 
Tezkircy Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Eiugel, vi., p 270, 
N®. 13448'; /iya Pasha, Kha’ubafy Introduction, 
p. 17 and iii. 29 — > 3 * baud, Kamu.s al-A'^ldm, 
p. 2620; XaijT, Euimi, p. 173: Ihura^ya, 

Sid/ill-i O.^maniy iii. 76: Belig-i Bru-^ewi, Gul- 
dede-i Rivdz-i ^ Irfan; Husein Was-^af Bey, iVa- 
silet al-Xadjat; Shihab al-Dm Sulaiman. Ta'rVdi-i 
Adabixdt-i ^tthmauiyay Stambul 1328. p. 32x^7.; 
Fa'ik Ra-had, Ta'rikh-i Adibndt-i \dXnaniyay 
Sianibul, p 65 Kopiulu Zada Mahmad 

Eu'ad and Shihab al-Din Sulaiman, Yeni ^oth- 
manll TadV_h~i Adabiyatly Stambul 1332, p. 
142 saq.'y ‘^Ali Emiri, in Osmanll Tdrikh ive- 
Adah{\dt MadjmTCasly part ii; Briisal! Mahmad 
Tahir, Osmanll MuelUjleriy li. 221—223; Ham- 
mer. Geschichtc der csmamsi.hen Dichtkunsty i. 

6- 70; Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry^ 

i. 2^2 sqq. See also the Catalogues of MSS. in 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Condon, etc.; irmgard 
Engelke, Sale v man 7 'scheL'bi' s Lobgedudit aut 
die Gebiut des Profeten.^ Halle 1926. 

(Walther BiorkmanD 
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SULAIMAN PASHA (1316-1359), the eldest | 

son of the second Ottoman Sultan, Or-i 
kh a u (1326 — 1359), and of Nilufer (Lultifer) , 
daughter of the Greek lord of Var Hisar. His i 
\ounger brother was Murad Khan afterwards Sultan. ; 
Only Greek souices record a third brother Kh.ilil i 
and his romantic abduction by a Greek corsair < 
(cf. 1 . I. Hodii Efendi, Shihaud. Khaliliit Sargii- 1 
cliidjiti, Rerue HistO) iqiie, i., N't. 4, p. 239; N". 7, 
p. 436, Constantinople 132S/1329). 'Ihe title pasha 
which he boie, according to ancient custom, marks i 
him as the eldei brother, as is the case also with 
‘Ala al-L)in Pasha (in old chronicles often called 
simply ‘All Pasha) who lias the title pasha in 
contiast to his younger brother Orkhan (Namfk ! 
Kemal, '^Osmanli Tarlihi, Constantinople 1326, I 
i. 137; Ahmad Ujawad, Taj Ikh-i '-Askarl-i ’'osmani, | 
Constantinople 1290, p. 5). j 

According to the usual tradition Sulainian Pasha ' 
was the second grand vizier of the rising Ottoman | 
kingdom, succeeding on the death of the first j 
grand vizier his uncle, the above mentioned ‘Ala ' 
al-Din Padij, who had resigned his claim to the 1 
title Sultan or rather Beg due to him after the | 
death of ‘O-man I. But this can hardly be right, 
as the oldest sources (.N'sihri, ’■Ash'ik Pasha-zade, ' 
the anonvmnus clironicler ed. by Giese) only talk ! 
of the oldei brother's renunciation of the throne 1 
by his fathei's orders on account of his unvvarlike I 
teiiipei ament and inclination for the contemplative : 
life of a deivish and of his e.vpress refusal of i 
the vizierate which was tlien offered to him. The ' 
refoims recorded by the chronicleis as suggested 1 
by him in the army, dress and Coin.rge, may ' 
readily be attiibuted to propo.sals of the older ' 
biuiher. 

In .any c.a.se the alleged grand vizieiate of Su- 
lainian Pasha is not at .all in keeping with the later ' 
conception of this office. From the veiy first his 
father gave him a share in the development and 
e\pansion ot the kingdom in keeping with his ■ 
military inclinations and abilities, especially as a 
leader in the field in military operations, as they 1 
became necessary — there was not yet the later ■ 
tradition.al objection to the Sultan’s sons filling ' 
important offices ~ from the taking of Iznikmid , 
and Iznik (Nic.ae.a) in 1331 to the inclusion of; 
the European coast of the Dardanelles in the ' 
(htuman sphere of influence. bulairnSn is said to 
have been th. first to hold the title Ser ‘.Asker. : 
He led the Ottoman forces independently, especially 
as Oikhin latterly nevei took the field at all. i 

-As 1, to he deduced fiom the aloence of any ' 
refeieiice to military opeiations, after the voluntary ' 
alliaiKc of Orkh.in by treaties and matrimonial ■ 
link., with the tireek ruling house, there seems j 
to have been a pause for about twenty years in i 
the policy of contpiest, which was used for con- 
sohdaiioti in internal affaiis until .Sulaiman Pasha ' 
put an end to this stagnaiioii and by a bold Coup ' 
resumed the expansion of (Jttoman power, skilfully ' 
taking advant.ige of the discord in the Greek ' 
enipiie in vliich thiee claimants were fighting for i 
the Alone, and giving as an excuse the com- ■ 
binition of the Byzantines with the Genoese and ! 
A enetiaiis. 1 

At his father’s suggestion in 75 ^ (i356),Sulaiman 1 
■a i:b only So followers (including Ewreno.s Beg, 
Hadjd;i llbegi, Adje Beg, Qiazi Fazil Beg) crossed, 
for want of li ,at-, on lafts from the peninsula of I 
Cyzicu, (Kapu d.ighl'; to the European shore of , 


the Dardanelles and took by surprise the fortress 
of Cemeni (Tsjtnpe), the modern Wirandje llis.ar 
After some l8 Turkish corsair raids on Europe, 
this was the first crossing with permanent result.s. 
Sulaiman at once sent for troops and Muslmi 
settlers from Asia Minor and extended his success 
by taking further strongholds, notably that of 
Gallipoli, the key to the Dardanelles, and the 
whole of Rumelia, which was surrendered to him 
after a battle with the Greeks, Malghara, Ipsala, 
(Kypsele), Bulair, Tekfur dagh? (Rodosto), etc. The 
Byzantine story of an earthquake destroying the 
walls and rendering the fortresses defenceless is 
obviously an attempt to conceal the disastrous 
results of Greek policy. 

Sulaiman took up his residence in Bulair where 
he built a mosque and a palace (he had also 
erected mosques in Brussa and Iznilc). But before 
he could set in motion his further extensive plans 
for the conquest of Rumelia, he was suddenly 
carried off by death in 760 (1359); while he vas 
out hawking near Bulair his horse fell and he was 
mortally injured (XeArl, Djikdn-niima and K atib 
Celebi, Taiii'im a/- Tawafiik, Constantinople 1146, 
p. 94 give the year 760, while the anonymous 
chronicler ed. by Giese and Leunclavius 759 and 
‘Osman-zade Ta^ib .Ahmad, ffadlkat al- JVuzara^^ 
Constantinople 1271. p. 5 gives the year 761). 

In keeping with a wish he is said to have ex- 
pressed in his lifetime, Sulaiman was buried in 
Bulair, being the first Ottoman prince to be in- 
terred on European soil. This was a symbol of 
the firm resolve never again to abandon the new 
won ground. The existence of his tomb made 
impossible the idea of going back to Asia Minor 
which arose in the minds of several of his com- 
rades-in-arms immediately after his death. They 
successfully drove off the attacks of ihe combined 
Christian forces. 

Sulaiman's tomb has penetrated to the very soul 
of the Turkish people ; it was and still is one of 
the holiest places of national pilgrimage, a fact 
that found particular expression, when the national 
heio of the Turkish liberation movement, Namtk 
Keniai [q. v,], was interred here. 

The tomb of a daughter of Sulaiman is in Ak- 
shehir (.Ahmad Tewhid in the Revue Historique, 
Const.antinople 1907, A’O. 44, p. 106). 

B i 6 a 0 gr ap h y. Besides the references al- 
ready given; Neshri, Dji/ta/i-numa (MSS. in 
Vienna and Constantinople : Bayazid Mosque, 
‘Alt Emiri Library; Musee des Antiquites); J. 
Leunclavius, AuuaUs SuUanorum Othriiaiii- 
darum'^, Frankfurt 1596, p. 10, 122; F. Giese, 
Die alt osmanischeti anonymen Chroniken, Breslau 
1922 (trausl.: Auh. z. K. d. M., xvii./i., Leipzig 
•925), p. >4 tqq.\ ‘Ashik Pa.sha-zade Tarikfti, 
Con-tantinople 1332, p. 37; 'Osman-zade TaHb 
Ahmad, Hadtkat al~lVuza>-(T^ Constantinople 
1271, p. 5; I^air Allah Efendi, Ttiiikhj n.d. 
(1273), p. 83 ; ‘Air, Kunh ul-Akhbilr^ Constan- 
tinople 1277, V. 44; Solak-zade Td'rikhi, Con- 
stantinople 1297, p. 22; Sa'd al-Din, Tddj al- 
Tawarikh^ Constantinople 1279, i. 58; Hamid 
Wahbi, Mashahtr-i Islam^ Constantinople 1301, 
iii., 34, p. 1073; Ahmad Rafik, Meshhur 
^osmanli komandanlari (Kiilul-khaue-i Hilmi, 
N" Wt 5 )i Constantinople 1318, p. 19; Namlk 
Kemal, Osmanli Ta^/ikkij Constantinople 1326, 
*• 2i8;^ Ahmad Rif 'at, Luekat-i Ta‘rikhlye wc- 
Dioghiafiye, Constantinople 1300, iv, 58; Sami, 
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Kamus al-A lZim^ ConbtantinDple 1311, iv./i., 
261S; Hammei-£^irg?>taII, G O. f\.\ Ziiikei^en, 
Gcschichte Jes osfn<i/iischen K::iche< in Jui/of'j. 

(Th Menzki.) 

SULAIMAN PASHA, known as KhXium, the 
‘•eunuch”, a I'urkish general and statesman 
of the time of Sulaiman the (Ireat. He began his 
career in the Imperial Harem, whtch he left with 
the rank of zcazlr to take over the governoiNhip 
of Svria As Mlr-i he was then summonei 

to the important office of governor of Eg> pt which 
he filled for ten years (931 — 941 = 1524 — 1534) 
with vigour and circumspection. He was the first 
to send to the Porte the yeaily revenue from 
Egypt, the so called Egvptian treasure, later so 
important for Tut key. 

In reply to the appeal of the Sultan of Hudjarat 
he was ordered by Sultan Sulaiman to equip a 
cjusiderable fleet at Suez and to strengthen Turkish 
power in the Red Sea and to drive the Poituguese 
out of India. This was the period when Khair 
al-Din Ilarbarossa [q. v ] was extending Turkish 
power in the Mediterranean. Sulaiman Paffia suc- 
ceeded in adding 'Aden and lEie whole of Yemen 
to the Ottoman Empire. He appointed Mu-tafa Beg, 
son of Bfvlkl? Mehmed Pasha, fir St govern- >r of 
\emen. But his efforts in India, proved fruitless as 
he was not properly supported by the Indian rulers. 

Returning to Constantinople, he became a 
member of the Council of Vi/iers whicli consi-:ted 
of four viziers and governed the countiy (Eutfi 
Pasha, Sulaiman Pasha, Mehmed Pasha and Rustam 
Pasha), After the fall of Luiti Pasha he became 
gland viziei I-Ie tilled the office in an imp'-tMiit 
period (fEmgarian campaign), fir four \ea!> 
(.9485—95* = *54* — *544) until he came into 
conflict with the vizier t^O'-raw Pa^a over a 
faithless page. The mutual repioaches about variou.'> 
deiilictions of duty ended in both being deposed 
and an investigation orderetl Sulaiman was 

hani.shed to Malghaia where he died in 055 ( 1 54!>). 
He was able, vigorous and just, which contradicts 
the low opinion usually held of a eunuch. 

B i h I io ^ )■ a p h y ILldjdji Kh Oifa (Katib 
Celchi), Tnhfat Constantinople 1241. 

fol. 26; transi as; Maritime Wats of the Tut hs 
J* Mitchell, London 1831; 'Osman-z:ide 
la lb Ahmad, FJadikat al-Witzai a., Coii'-tan- 
tmople [271, p.' zS; Ahmad KiPat, /CarMat 
a/' AzizJye, Constantinople 1282, p, iii; "Abd 
Allah I^ulusi. Con-taniinople 

1.267, p- 20; Sami, KamUs al-A^Iam, iv. 2618; 
Ilammer-Purg^tall, g'.O.R.-, Zmkeisen. GeWrJit. : 
R. S. \\ hitevvay. Rise of Parinyucse Pozeet in 
hiiiuj Ijondon 1S99, p, 256 — 265. - — I'he dates 
in Zambaur, Manuel de Geaealeyie. Hanovei 1927, 
P- 162 are incorrect. (Tn. Mkvzki) 

SULAIMAN PA^A, M At,\n\i.t I’-RMfM. a 
"lurkish general an(l statesman under 
Mehmed IV (1648—1687], A native of M.il.itia. 
of Armenian origin, he rose friun page to siFadaf 
and became governor of Erzerum and Siwa-' with 
the rank of ivazlr. He mained 'A’ishe .'sultan In 
1065 (1655) he was appointed grand vizier m 
succession to Murad Pasha but he only held office 
for ten months on account td the coniu^ion in 
the empne as a result of the mutinies in the 
army and the complete fmaticiai rum He was 
several times banished and aga in iecalle<l to high 
office. In logS (1687) he died m Scutaii at the 
^ge of 80 and was buried there. 


/» i l> I i o r a p h y : 'Abdallah Khulusi, /?e7V- 
hat .7Z-J/////7A’, f'oR'tantinople 1261, p. 28,' 
la lb. H idik It al-\Viiz /; 7 '. (,'onvtantinople 1273, 
p. loi : Sanu, Kaaius j/'H Jv/, iv., 26 19 ; Ra'if, 
MtPZ:t-i fstamlKL Constanti.aople 1314. p. 164; 
Ilammer-Purgstail, G.O.R. m 446. 

(Tii. Menzel) 

SULAIMANIYA (bt'LLVAx!,'. a town and 

di-^trict in southern Kuidistan. A 
distinction must be male between the kadZi of 
Sulairndniya proper (the canton of Sar-cinar) and 
thetenitory fc»rnierly lulcd fti^t by he.editarv pldias 
and later by the O'-Conian muta--^ariL of Milainianiva. 

Ihe historical region of Sulaimaniv a lies between 
the Per-'ian frontier, the Div ala 'q.v.]. the lands 
that go with Kirkuk [q. v.j and the little Zab and 
occupies the group of mountain^ from which flow 
livers to the east (Sirvvan: cf. ^ahrizlri. the 
south ('Adaim, q.v) and the noith and noithwe-'t 
(left bank tributaries of the Little Zab; cf. sXwigT- 
nrLXK). 

Orography. The mountain chains which 
separate these three basins of the left bank 
tiihutaries of the Tigris, rise gradu.ally from the 
Mesojiotamian plain and have the general direction 
X W. to S. E. like all the ranges of western Iran. 
Hiflerent summits in the southern barrier are called 
Baziau. Bd-S.rra, Segirma. Kara-dagh and Pai-KulT. 
To the S. \V. i)f this line on the upper waters of 
the \Adaim lie the distiicts of Camcamal (this is 
al-o the name of the district in Peisia which 
includes Bisutun), Ribat, etc. The second range of 
mountains include-? peaks like Tokma, Tashludja, 
Datmazala (dilzarda) etc. Between the flist and 
second chains lie to the west the upper waters 
of the Takik-cai and to the east the plateau of 
Xaw-kopi. the canton of Kara-dagh, etc. which 
are watered by the Awi-dewana, which flows into 
the Div ala (Sirvvan). The third chain includes 
Azmir. Gwoia etc. It forks towards, the west 
(along the liule Zab): on the southern aim of 
the latter ia the summit Pir-'Omar-Gudrun (S,ooo 
feet) which is visible from a long way off and 
i>eem5 to form the centie of all this mountainou;i 
region The area between the second and third 
banier is drained towards the west by the Tabin- 
su (I >ola-droz). which runs into the little Zab and 
to the east by the Tandji-ro (Tadj-RA^) which 
fl<)nb into the Sirvvan On the upper waters of 
the Tabin which rises behind Pu-'Omar~(->udrun 
lies the canton of Surdash; the T.indja-ru waiters 
the canton of Sa'-cinar in which lies the town of 
Sulaimamva d'he chain of Azmir sends out spurs 
to the east, the Kuri-Kazaw. KaTa-Sarim etc. which 
reioin the Awraman chain (ef. sennk). lo the 
south of this spur lies ^ahriziir [q.v] in the 
stiict .'•ense of the wuid. To the north of Azmir 
lie the cantons of Serbcik and ^na-bazar (Kara- 
ewolan). The river of the latter (Gawgasur) ri-es 
in the depths of Avvraman (in the valley of Piian) 
ami receives on its left bank the waters of Serocik 
and on the tight the waters of KIzBdja. This latter 
canton lies noith of the mountain (Sar-Sir) which 
uses from the light bank of the Kara-cwoian. Its 
adminisliative centic is Pendjwin from which one 
can reach Persian territory. r>efore regaining the 
Kara-cwolan the river of KlzU^ija receives on the 
right hank the river Tatan which drains the canton 
of ^ilei (Taiatul) which lies inside the curve 
here made liy the Persian fionticr., and the waters 
of the canton of Sivvei, the administrative centre 
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of which is Shiwa-kal. Contrary to the indications 
of the maps, the combined waters of the Kara- 
cwolan and the K!r!ldja flow into the little Zab 
in the canton of Mawat (a shoit distance below 
Teiet; cf. Cirikow, p. 556; Khiirshid Efendi, p. 
398 ; cf. sawdi-bui..\k). The part of the territory 
of Sulaimaniya lying between the left bank of 
the KaiU'CWolan and the chain of Azmir (the 
districts of Sargalu, Marga) is not yet well known. 
The little Zab forms the natural frontier between 
Sulaimaniya and Koi-sandjak but the canton of 
Picdar (KaPa-Uira) lying on the right bank of 
the little Zab (between Raniya and the Kandil 
range) regularly formed part of Sulaimaniya. The 
Baliao pashas also often seized the adjoining cantons 
(Kknrshid Efendi, p. 246: the cant.rns of Agh- 
djalar, ‘Askar, etc. went with Koi-sandjak) and 
sent governors to Koi-sandjak etc, (Rich, i, 157, 

313, 384]. 

History. The district of Sulaimaniya is known 
from the earliest times. Mount Xisir (in l.ullu: 
Kintba), where according to the Babylonian epic 
the .ship of Gilgamesh rested during the Deluge, 
can only be Pii-‘Omar-Gudrun. The region of 
Sulaimaniya corresponds to the land of Zamua 
occupied by the Lullu people, the southern frontier 
of which was on the col of Babite (the modern 
Bazian). In S80 B. c. Assur-n5sir-pal conqueied 
.all the kings of Zamua A stele found at Darband-i 
Gawr, north of Kaia-dagh seems to belong to a 
r.ullu king. Brzozowski mentions another ancient 
bas-relief at the enttance to the defile of Derbend 
through which the little Zab forces a passage, to 
^he extreme northwest of the territoiy of Sulaim- ; 
aniya. Iferzfeld xi. 127) mentions ruin.s at 

Sitak in the canton of .Serocik. In 745 b. c. Tiglat 
PiJe.ser III transplanted to .Mazamua {ifat-Zamua, ' 
Forrer, p. 43) .Aiamaeans who hatl lived in northern 
Afesopotaniia. In the SSsanian peiiod we have in 
the e.xtreme .S. W. of the territory of SulairoSniya ' 
the famous monument of Pai-kuli (cf. SH.ahrizUr). ' 
In the history of the Syrian church the district 
of SuIaimSniya formed part of the diocese of Betjj 
Garmai (Hoffmann, Auszui;i, p. 253). 

In the .Muslim period the history of the region 
was at first involved with that of Shahrizur. Su- 
laimaniya had a more or less autonomous existence 
fiom the end of the xith (.xviith) century to 1267 
(1S50). The local dyna.sty was called Raban. Ac- 
cording to the Sharaf-nama (i. 280—288) the first 
chief and the eponyra of this family w.as Pir Esdaly ■ 
Babe (probably about 1500). The home of this tribe I 
seems to have been to the west of Kandil (cf ! 
sXWuj-i'.ui.AK). The direct descendants’ of B.abB i 
Were soon .supplanted by their subordinates but j 
this second line dis.ij)peared also and about 1005 [ 
fi 59 f>) the tiibe had no recognised chief. .A new | 
line (of the clan Makir of the tribe of Bilbas; | 
Rich, i, 270) came from the \illage of Darishmana 
to the canton of Pizdar; it had a legendary ge- | 
nealogy claiming descent from a young “Frank” i 
woman called Kt-ghan, whom their ancestor had j 
taken prisoner in a battle. The true founder of 
this third dynasty, TSriba .Sulaiman, came to the ( 
front 1088 (1677) and in 1 1 1 1 (1699) look service ' 
at the Ottoman court. Rich (i. 381 -.3S5) gives a ' 
list of his descendants, who include 17 Baban , 
Pashas. 'Ihe representatives of this local dynasty | 
cleverly maintained their position between the 1 
two rival powers, Turkey and Persia, but they ; 
were really under the Pashas of Baghdad, who i 


themselvcb held a very subordinate position with 
respect to the Sublime Porte. Mahmud Pasha who 
received Uich on his memorable journey through 
Kurdistan and in whom Rich (i. 322) ined to 
arouse the Kurd national pride finally submitted 
to the Persians. The latter invaded Sulaimaniya 
in 1842 to re'estabh^h Mahmud Pasha but by the 
: treaty of 1847 Persia withdrew all claims on the 
I town and sandjak of Siilaimani)a in favour of 
I the Turks (text in Cirikov, p. 631). The last 
ruler of the family of Baban, ^Abd Allah Pasha, 
was deposed by the Turks in 1267 (1850) (Khur- 
shid Efendi, p, 209). 

It may be mentioned that the Baban family was 
simply a conquering and warrior caste. Alongside 
I of the Baban and under their suzerainty lived 
1 several other warrior tribes i^asht>at) of which 
I lists aie given by Rich, i. 280 and Khurshid 
; Efendi, p. 2 1 7. The principal of these tribes w'as 
' ^af (cf. SE^NE and yiAHEiztR). Later we often 
1 find mentioned the turbulent tribe of Hamawand 
1 of Camcamal which claimed to have come from 
I Peisian Kurdistan (its name resembles those of 
the Lur tribe.sj. The Hamawand in the course of 
their razzias used to come down as far as the 
banks of the Tigris (Cholet, A) nuniej Kurdistan 
£t Mesopotamia^ Paris 1892, p. 295 — 31 1). 

Beside the clans which had kept their tribal 
organisation there were in Sulaimaniya as else- 
where in Kurdistan, the peasants {gurdn^ ksicrztj- 
spi “white caps”, according to Rich, i. 80). 

.At first the capital of the BSbans was at Shara- 
Baiar (Shahr-i bazar) in the first valley conquered 
by Pir Uuda^ BabS but Ibrahim Pasha moved his 
residence to the canton of Sar-cinar, where he 
founded about 1199 (1784) (Rich, i. 387) the 
town of Sulaimaniya on the site of the village of 
Malik-Hindi (Malik-Kendi ?) built around an an- 
cient mound which had to be cleared away on 
the occasion. The town was called after Btiyiik 
Sulaiman Pasha (of the family of Georgian Mam- 
Inks), governor of Baghdad in 1780 — 1802 (Huart, 
Htstoire de fiagkd-ad, Paris 1901, p. 159). Towards 
1820 the town had 2,000 households of Muslims, 
130 of Jews, 9 of Chaldaean Catholics (who had 
a little church) and 5 of Armenians in all 10,000 
souls. There were 5 mosques in Sulaimaniya. In 
1868 Lycklama estimated the population at 6,000 
Kurds, 30 families of Chaldaeans and 15 of jews. 

bnder Ottoman rule Sulaimaniya remained the 
nursery of an indefinite Kurdish movement. The 
local Kurds supplied Turkey with a large number 
of officials and particularly army officers. Several 
Babans became distinguished in Constantinople, 
like Isma il Hakki Pasha, unionist niini-'ter and 
diplorna^ in 1909 — 1914. After the deposition of 
the Babans, a great part in politics was played by 
the Family of religious Shaikhs of the family of 
Barzandja, whose ancestor Hadjdjl Kaka Ahmad 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity and is 
buried at Sulaimaniya. 

Although the conquerors in 1918 had only 
talked of independence for Arabs and Armenians 
at first, the idea of Kurd emancipation made wide 
progress between 1917 and rgao. Sulaimaniya 
was eventually to be included in “Southern Kur- 
distan” the autonomy of which was provided for 
in Aiticles 62— -64 of the treaty of Sevres (Aug. 
10, 1920). However, a.s a result of long negotia- 
tions about the wilayet of Mosul, this latter ter- 
ritory including the sandjak o’f Sulaimaniya was 
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definitely included in the new state of ‘^Irak. By 
the same decision of the Council of the League 
of Nations of Dec. i6, J925 a certain local au- 
tonomy was granted to the Kurds (admini-'trative 
oflicers of Kurdish origin, official Use of the Kur- 
dish language and Kurdish schools). 

The official negotiations were accompanied by 
considerable local complications. Not only did 
Sulaimanisa in Jan. 1921 refrain fiom taking part 
in the plebiscite for the election of King haisal 
but numerous disturbances broke out in the district. 
The principal instigator of the in'-uireciionary • 
movement — Muslim in character and obviously 
aiming at the creation of a Kurd state — was 
^aikh Mahmud Barzandja. He rebelled on May 
21, 1919 and was supported by the chief of A\\- 
raman (cf. se.n.ne). Hy June 18, Sulalnianiya was 
re-occupied by British troops and Shaikh Mahmud 
deported to India. However when under the threat 
of risings in d’amcamal and Raniya, Sukiimaniva 
had to be abandoned on Sept. 5, 1922, Shaikh 
Mahmud was permitted to return. In October he 
proclaimed himself **Hukmdar'’ of all the Kurds 
of the 'Irak. His suspicious attitude caused Su- 
laimanfya to be bombed from the air on March 
3) 1923 3 .nd Shaikh Mahmud then retired to ^'Ui- 
dash. Re-occupied on May 26. 1923. Sulaimaniya 
was again evacuated and on July ii, Shaikh 
Mahmud returned for the third time and was 
recognised by the authorities at Baghdad. An 
attempt on his part to occupy a detached canton 
of Sulaimaniya provoked new’ air raids (Aug. 16, 
Dec. 25, 1923 and March 25, t924). Shaikh 
Mahmud's headquarters were de-troyed and he 
himself driven back on the Persian frontier. As 
a result of all these events the urh.in popula’ion 
of Sulaimaniya in July 1924 had been reduced 
to 700 persons but by November it had n.'Cn 
again to 20,000. The liwa of Sulaimaniya con- 
sisting of 6 kadas viz.: Sulaimaniya, Cnmcamal, • 
Halabdja, KaLa-Uiza (Piidar'), Kara-dag.h and Shaia- ; 
ba2ar — which are again divided into 17 naluya — . 
had in 1924 a total population of 189,900 Kurds, , 
*’ 55 ® Jews and 75 Arabs. 

Bibliography'. See the articles SAW12J- 
bulak senne, ^ahrizuk For the ancient period: . 
Billerheck, Das Stnd’:chak Suhimanui., I cipzig 
1898; Streck, Aiinenicfi^ KurdidJa nnd IfV//- 
persien, Z. A.., esp. xv., 1900, p, 257, 20S, 275; 
E. Porrer, Die r> orifizeifitcilung des as'XJ'is, hen 
Reiches., Leipzig 1920, p. 43. 88; C. J. P'd- 
monds, Two ancient viontirnents in Southern Ktn- 
distan., Gccg. yourn.j Ian. 1925; the nioniiment 
of Darband-i Gawr must be the ‘-ame ns that 
described by [acquerez in V. Scheil, L ne sa^son 
de fouillcs a Sippar Janvier — avril 1814 H>er~ 
bend Giaour). Tavernier’s itinerary in 1644 is 
not clear, Voyages, P.aris 1692, i. 197 W. 

Heude, Voyage up the Persian Giilf\ 1 ondoii 

jSig, p. 19^ Ibrahim- Khanci-Doian-Sulaim- 

aniya-Suza (')-Koi-sandj.ak: Ker Roller, Travels in 
Georgia etc., London 1822, ii, 453 sqq ; Rich, 
ds arrative of a residenee in /Voordistan, L-mdon 
i- 5* — ^*84, 260 — 327, ii. pas'.im (fumln- 
menlal work); Shiel, Azotes on a jom ney through 
Rurdistan, f.R. G.S., viii., 1836, p lOi ; - 

Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria, London 1838, 

P- 27 sqg.\ Ritter, Erdkunde^ ix., Berlin 1S40, p. 
447 — 459 j 5 ^ 5 — f^ 39 ^ Khm 'ffiid-efendi, Siyahet- 
name-i (Russ, transl. 1877, p. 205 — 232); 

Lycklama a Nijeholt, Voyage en Russie etc., 


Paris-Amsterdam 1875, iv. 75-84: V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie^ Pari-- 1891, ii. 868 — 73; Korab- 
Bizo/owski, Itinlraire de S.aileimanieh en i 86 g, 
Bull, soo. geogr. de Paiv . 1892, p. 250 — 264; 
Dickson, jPourn:\s in Kut distan , Geogr. Journ., 
April 1910, p 376; A. Adamow, Irak Arabski, 
St. Peter-burg IQI2. p. 3S7 sqq ; Soane, To 
Afesopotamia and Kurdistan in d. 'guise London 
1926. p. 163 — 209; League of Nations, 
de la frontie/e entre la Tu- aui: et I'hak, C. 
400, M. 147, 1925, Mi. ; RetC} t cn ^Iraq admi- 
m^t)\it:on, Oct. 1920 — Mar^h 1922; do., April 
1922 — March 1923; do., April 1923 — December 
1924 (official f>ublications). 

Cartography. Hausaknecht-Kiepert. Herz- 
feld (cf. sh^iirizCk) ; Brzozowiki, League of 
Nations, C. 400, M. 147, 1925, \ii. 

_ (V. Minoksky) 

SULDUZ (SfLiifs). I. A tribe in -Mongolia. 
According to Berezine the Mongol form of the 
name would be Suldes (pluial of sutda., ‘•good 
fortune"). L. Ligeti {Dze Herkunft dis Vc.'ks- 
razfii'/js A'hq;is. Korosi-Csoma Archiv, Budapest 
1925. i.) sees in the ending of Suld-uz, as in 
that of K!rk-fz the remains of an ancient Turkish 
pluial suffix (cf. Iiz. ‘•we", si:, ‘•you", etc.) and 
as a hypothetical singular quotes the name of a 
Kirghiz clan; Salt. Sultu. KadiiJ al-Din classes 
the Sulduz among the durlukin Mongols, i.e. of 
-common" origin, in contrast to the ■‘pure" (zdtilu), 
who however «ere de.scended from the durlukin 
through .Alan Goa, the miiaculous grandmother 
of Cingiz-Khan 

Surghan-Shira Siildus one d.ay saved the life of 
Cingi/ Khan while the latter was fighting with 
the Taiciut. This exploit gamed the Sulduz great 
prestige with Ciugiz Ixhan and his successors. 

Surghan-Shira 

I 

T^ilawghan 

I 

Sod 5 -Novou (Sodun) 

' I 

Tudan 

I 

Malik 

, I 

Coban 

The children of Sodo came to Persia with IlQ- 
lagu-Khan whose uife ’t esuiiein (mother of Abagha) 
WJS a Sulduz. Malik is said to have conquered the 
IVi.-ian Kurdistan. In 6S8 (12S9). under the iTkhan 
.\i-^^hun an act of bra^'eiy brought to the front 
L'oban, son of Malik (cf. i.. p. 104a) and he after- 
uaids distinguished himself m the reigns of Ghazan 
and Cldjaitu. The histoiy of the latter written by 
Kashani (Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Pers. 1419, fol. 6) in 
a list of the Amirs mentions Cuban {Amir-i iu- 
zu/x niitk.;ddam-i Tdzik zi’a-Turk) in the second 
place next to Kutliighshah Mankut but adds that 
in ability he is superior to all. There is a letter 
fiom Pope tolin xxii., dated Avignon, November, 
12, 1321 addiessed to -Zoban Regilay" (Coban:). 
In spite of the .Shi'a le-anings of L’ldjaitu, Coiian 
remained Sunni. When the young Abu S.tbd (7 16 — 
1316} (cf. 1., p. ascended the throne Cohan 

became regent and in 719 (1319) married Satbbeg, 
daughter of LTidjaitu-Khan. The increasing influence 
of the family of Cdban and the evil conduct of 
some of its members moused the monarch against 
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them. A series of persecutions began. Coban took 
refuse in Herat and was killed there in 728 (1327) 
by Ohi\ath al-Dm Kart. 

A dyna''ty with a short but stirring life descended 
fiom Cohan fthe Cubani) arose in the peiiod 
of troubles that marked the end of the line of 
Cingiz in Persia. Among the 1 8 children of 
Cuban the following are the best known: (i) Amh 
Hasan; (2) Dimi^k-Kh'^'a.dja, eveculed by Abu 
Sa id in 727 (1327); (3) Timilr-Tash, from 718 
gos’ernor in Asia Minor, rebelled in 722. struck 
coins in his own name and even claimed to be 
the Mahdl; his father brought him back to obedience 
but after the death of Coban, Timur-Ta^^ went 
to Egypt where the Mamluk Xasir., fearing his 
popularity and to please Abu Sabd had him 
executed in 728; (4) the beautiful Baghdad-Khatun. 
wife first of Hasan Buziirg Djala'ir [q. v.] and 
next of Abu Sa'^id; suspected of having poisoned 
the latter she was executed after the accession 
of the Ilkhau Arpa. 

On Ila'-an Kucik, son of Timur-Tash. who 
ruled between 738 and 744 at Tabriz, Sultaniya. 
Hamadan, Kum, Kashan, Raiy, Waramin, Fara- 
glian and Karadj. cf. II. p. 280^. His brother 
Malik AAiraf succeeded him. His oppressions pro- 
\oked the migration of the Kadi Muhyi ‘l-Dm 
from flardaba to Djdnl-Beg, Khan of the Western 
Kipcak, Djanl-Beg without delay attacked Malik 
Ila-ian who was defeated, captmed and executed 
in Tabriz in 756. 

The Suldus ('Sulduz) after this are only occa- 
sionally mentioned by the historians. Coder S07 
(1404) Mirl^wjind mentions the instructions given 
by limUr to the lOialadj of ISawa to reinforce the 
troops under Pir Ccii Suldiiz in Raiy. At the 
present day there is still a body of Sulduz in this 
region among the ^ah-sevan [q. v.] of Sawa. 

beverai Women of the Cubani have had remark- 
able careers. Besides Bagh' lad - Khatun we may 
mention; (l) Sati-beg widow of Coban, who was 
first the wife of the IlkhSn Arka and m 739 was 
herself placed on the throne by the grandson of 
her hist husband, Hasan Kueik. Finallv the latter 
married her to the new pretender Sulaiman who 
reigned from 740 to 744. ('2) DiJ^ad-Khatuti, 
daughter of HimishC-Kh''^'adja first of all married 
Abu ba'id (at the same time as her aunt Baghditd- 
Khatun) and then Hasan Buzurg Djala'ir, (3) Ma- 
lik ^Izzat, wife of Hasan Kueik, whom bhe killed 
in an indescnfjable and atrociously cruel fashion. 
She was executed by her husband's relatives. They 
cut her into pieces which they ate. 

In Mongolia in the time of Cingiz the encamp- 
ments of the Sulduz seem to have been not far 
from the river Dnjn But in the time of Rashid 
al'L'm the yurt of the Sulduz was near the forests 
inhabited by the forest-dwelling Cnafikit. The 
Chinese list of Mongol encampments published 
in 1867 {yicnygu-^ li-mii-tsi. Russ, transl. by P. 
I opov, S^. Petersburg 1895] no longer mentions 
the Sulduz. In Turkestan the Sulduz with their 
subdivCmns ('J Xukuz and Tamadur, arc mentioned 
am>'r)g the troops of Sfiaibani [q. v.] at the be- 
ginning of the xth — xvith century. Later the 
Sulduz rejoined Babur i^^aibani-X ama^ ed. Me- 
lioranski. St. Peteisburg 190S, p. 137, 176; cf. 
the Schet^amadc of N. Vambery, Vienna 18S5, 
P‘ 273 i 35 *^ 1 - -According to information gi\en me 
personall) by Zeki Walidi Oz!)eg genealogies {ska- 
djiDo) mention the Sulduz among the 92 Ozbeg 


clans: the people of the canton of Alifn-kul in 
Farghana [q. v.] are Sulduz and there must be 
some in Khlwa (h^^anzm) alongside oftheXukuz. 

B I b 1 1 o 'y r a h y \ Rashid al-Di'n, ed. Berezine 
in TiuJy Vostoc. OtdX ^ especially vii. (St. Pe- 
tersbuig 1861), p. 224 sqq. and indexes to Vol. 
V. (1S58) and XV. (iSSSj; Ibn Battuta (Defie- 
mery and Sanguinetti) , i. 172, ii. 119 — 125. 
Other references in the article has.x.v-buzi'kg, 

1. 297 and E. G. Biowne, A History of Per- 
sian Literature tinder Tartar Dcniinion^ 1920, 
p. 54, 170. Later eastern writers recall the 
Sulduz origin of the Cubani: Turk, transl. of 
Munadjdjim-Bashf (Constantinople 1285), iii. 
6: Asulduz; Abu T-GhazI (ed. Gi'anmaison, 
St. Petersburg 1871), i. 166: Sulduz. — Ac- 
cording to Vladimirtsev, suide means in Mon- 
gol: “le genie-protecteur habitant le drapeau". 

2. A district in Adharbaidjan, to the 
south-w’est of 1 ake Uimia, on the lower course 
of the Gadir-Cai, which here receives on its 
light bank the Baizawa and Mamad-^ah and 
flows into the Lake. To the west it is bordered 
by Cshnu which lies on the upper course of the 
Gadir from which it is separated by the Darband 
gorge through which the river runs; to the north 
it is bounded by the little district of D 5 l (cf. 
Dol-i Bank in the Sbaraf-nama^ i. 2S8) belonging 
to Urmia; to the south and the east by the 
cantons of Paswa and Shari-weran which go with 
Sawdj-Bulak [q. v.]. 

SuldOz is a fertile plain producing much wheat. 
It is often flooded by the waters of the Gadir, 
which near its mouth forms marshes and salt beds 
{kopt). On the south side Suldtiz is bordered by 
the heights of Firacgi at the foot of which are 
numerous springs impregnated with lime. The crest 
Bahramlu separating Sulduz from Shari-weran is 
also of limestone formation. 

We know that in 703 (1303) Ghazaii distributed 
the land in fiefs. It is possible that it was at this 
time that the name of the tribe (Sulduz, in Kur- 
dish: Sundus) replaced the old name of the district 
DOW’ lost. 

According to the Sharaf-naina in the time of 
the Turkoman dynasties (about the xv^h century), 
i e. long after the Cdbani had disappeared, the 
Mukri Kurdis occupied the district the old inha- 
bitants of which were probably reduced to ser- 
vitude. The same authority (i. 280) in a sentence 
now mutilated in the MS., and undated, says that 
Pir Budak of the Kurd tribe of Baban (Babe) 
took Sulduz from the Kizilbash which may refer 
to one of these sudden outbursts of fighting on 
the frontier in the time of the Safawis. 

In 1828 'Abbas-Mirza gave Sulduz as fief to 
800 families of Kara-papakh [q. v.]. The new- 
comers were allowed to levy and collect the taxes 
(12,000 tomans a year) and in return had to 
maintain 400 horsemen at the disposal of the 
goveiment. At this period there were in Sulduz 
4—5,000 families of Kurds and Mukaddam Turks 
but gradually the lands passed into the hands of 
new’ ShiT masters. 

The divisions of the Kara-papakh are as fol- 
lows: larkawun, Saral, '^ArapH, Djan-Ahmadli, 
Cal^aili and LlaCli. Each has retained its here- 
ditary chief. The principal divisitm is the Tarka- 
w'un to which the Khans belong. Mahdi-Khan, 
son of ^I^akikhan, had brought the Kara-papakh 
to Sulduz. His grandson Na^af-kuli was the chief 
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of the tribe before 1914 but anotlier aciualiy | (-/V., 42, 2, 3: cf Caf , 2, 4. 32;, As to the 

exercised the functions of ei nnient. 'i he division | conipetence to nego'uite of the two parties 
of Taikav\un aUo included a family uf < 7 ^i 7 s, in* tlie usual uiles hold but it is not essential 

feiior to that of the JOian.s but quite important; that they should have attained their majority 

Aias-Agha was lord of a hundred hor'*emcn. i^bulu^) or be fieeineii The thing which gives 

There are at present 123 villages and small rise to the settlement {muf-.uh ^akuht) must be a 
towns in Sulduz with 8,000 families. 'Ihe chief is maL i. e. something alnait which an agreement of 
Xaghada (Nahada; l\awUn''On writes: Xakhoda-) sale can be concluded, whether it is a thing, a 
with a thousand houses. This little town lies on claim or a usufruct. The disputed legal point 
the bank of the Baizawa around an ancient arti- {rnusahih ^anhn') raised by the settlement may 
ficial mound. Another important centie is Rahdana concern a thing {tjiZil) or a legal claim arising 
(Rah'dahiia) where there is a good bridge over out of killing or wounding A/:;u and /b’/Jj). but 
the Gadir which provides communication between a hakk Allah^ e. g. the [uidd punishment for theft 
Uimia and Savvdj-Bulak. or incontinence, can never be settled in this way 

The village of JOialifalu is inhabited by Sunni (cf. 2, 4, iS). — The settlement is reached 

Kazakh who also came there m 1S2S from the i) by the will of the pailics; 2) by giving back 

ne’ghbourhond of Titlis. the thing given for the settlement on account of 

Ibe south-east corner of the district is occupied defects {kjiiydr al-'aib) and 3) if circumstances 
by the canton of Mamad-shah the name of which unknown at the time of the settlement afteiwards 
is mentioned in the Sharaf-fidnia (i. 290). The show that the legal position could not be disputed 
piesent inhabitants aie Shamsaddinlu Turks. With (c.g. lediscovery of a bond). — The t^hatr'ls divide 
their chief Masi-Beg they came into I’eisia at the the settlement into sulh al-ibra", which con- 
sume time as the Kazakh and received from h\b- sidered as a donation i^hiba') (cf. 2, 15? 0 

has Mirza 3 villages with 100 familie'j; of Kurd and sjiik al-mu’^aicada^ in which in place of the 
peasants (^i a^lyat), object claimed another is given. 

The Sunni Kurds of the tribes of Mamaih, Zarza The C>.\ic Cn-il Oitcnuiu, art. 1531 — 1571 is 

and Mukrl number 2,000 families, or a quarter practically the Hanaft teaching on the subject, 
of the present total of the population. They en- B i d 1 1 c g f a p h y \ Besides the pertinent 

tiiely occupy 10 villages (Ghilwan. Wazna, etc ). sections in the books on Fikh. the following 

?nd u others (Ciana, Naghada, Mammiand. etc.) are the most impoiiant: al-KasSni, Kitdb Ba- 

they share with the Kara-papa^. dd'i^ Cairo 1910. \i. 39 — 56; Halil. 

8ulduz like b'^nu is mentioned among the ] Md/j/asd/' 0 semviario dd diritto malechita, 
Ncstorian bishoprics ( Assemani, iv. 423 : Hoffmann, transl. l>av. Santillana, Milan 1919. ih 335 “ 343 ’’ 
Auszuge aus synsckcn 18S0. p. 204: >al- Querry, /////-'V/Z/AiJ//. Paris 1S7 1, i. 4S7-495 ; 

dus, Saldos) but in 1914 there were only 80 Christ- Sachau. Muh AVc///, Berlin 1S97, p. 357 sqq,\ 

ian families left in Naghada. The Jews are more van den Berg, Pnruipes du ihoii musiibnan, 

numerous (120 families in Naghada) and are Algiers 1S96, p. 90 -YG ^oung. Corps lh df oit 

probably the oldest element in the present popu- r//cvz^//,_ vi. 387 sqq. (HefI'ENINo) 

lation of the district. al-SUBI, Ai-l' B.akr ^TVHA^l^^AD E. \ah^a, 

hnder the Turkish occupation of 190S — 1912. Arab chess-play er, historian and man of 
the §hiT Kara-papakh suffered considerably as the ^ letters, d. 335 33 ^ (94^)- Tike many dis- 

iutks regarded them as Persian agents. The Turks, tinguished men of his time he was not an Arab 
without success however, tried to destroy the tribal by lace; according to one story he was descended 
organisation and to emancipate the z'fz'^ivu/'s. During , from a certain Sul, who like his brother 
the Great War the village of Haidai-abad (on lake ; was a petty duikish ruler {jnaliC) in Djurdj2.n. 
k rmia) became a Russian naval base and a light | Both adopted Islam under \ azid b. Muhallab with 
railway was built through the di-^trict. Sulduz j whom they were closely assuciated till his death 
changed hands several times but since the depar- I in i 03 (720). 1 heir descendant'^ weie fur the most 
ture of the Russians and Turks it has been able | part secretaries {katib) in the service of the caliphs; 
'’ince 1919 to regain its status quo ante. j the grandfather of our al-SuIi was specially famous, 

B i b I i 0 g y a p h \ \ Rawlinson, Notts on a ! Ibrahim b, al-T\blias (d. 243 — SsT') whose puems 
Journey from Tabriz^ J.K.G.S., x , 1840, were collected by his grandson k ix. 21-35; 


‘'-voinmenaeci as eaily as Kur'an, iv. 127, is a rvwu u, — ^ . 

contract of sale {baC) with the object of averting great intluence on his literary tastes ^cf e. g. al- 
a dispute (cf. the Roman-B> zanline t}ansattu\ Hu-ri, ZaJu al-Adab, 111 298 sv; To his close 

Cod., 2, 4, 21; also Pur.. 2, 15, i) The connection with the court of al-MuRtafi (2.9 
c^'les of bdi^ hold for it, especiallv lubu/ and 295^902—908, he owed his skill m chess m 
^it/ab. There are three kinds of settlements; the which he defeated the maest/o o tie ta\, a 
defendant either acknowledges the disputed point Mawardi His name has not only become pro- 
be justified (fkrdr) or he disputes it (jnkZiy) 01 verbial but a legend has been "^yented yyhmh 
he says nothing (sukut). The oldei jurists differ makes hmi the inventor of chess (Ibn hkan, 
on the admissibility of these three kinds: al- ed. Wustenfeld, 659, p. 52). A Aitub p .-S/iot- 
and Ibn Abi Laila demand definite ac- ^and; by him and his predecessoi ai- Adli ex^ts 
knowledgment, while Abu ITanifa denies the pos- in two manuscripts (Cairo and Constantinople; 
siUlity of a su//t in the case o( ihdr (al-ShafiT, A. van der Unde, Quedenstudum zur Gesc/no/ite 
A. al-C’mrn., iii. 203) and adduces the piincipal de^ Sekaekspie/Sj p. 21 — 22, 333 ^37 An edition 

Roman law: confessus pro judicata habetur was planned by A. Gies and van der Linde, A. 


P- 13 — 14; Ritter, ErdkunJc, ix./ii., 602, 939 - 
Minorsky, ALaterialy po izui. }'ostoia,u. (I’etro- 
grad 1915), p. 453'_457. (V. Minoksky) 

SULH, composition, settlement, which 


1UKU«, l. 

Abu Bakr was thoioughly arabicised; among 
his teachers the most notable were Thadab, al- 
Mubarrad, al-Sidjistani, Abu 1 - a\ina [q. v.] and 
ca i. xT„].r.ror,->ntt Tbn nl Miibazz had a verv 
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van der Linde, Das erstc JahrtauscnJ der Schach- \ 
htcraCiir, 94S). Fiom the time he defeated Ma- ' 
itardi he was a courtier {nad'ini) of the caliphs, i 
He was specially intimate with his former pupil ' 
al-Kadi (322 — 329 =r 934 — 940) (ai-Mas'udj, Mu- 
ruJj, viii. 31 1, 339; al-Tanukhi. Xtsh-wdr^ p. I45; 
cf. .Mez, Die Renaissance Jes Islam, p. 132). But 
in the last year of his life he had to take refuge 
in Basra when he was prosecuted for a remark 
about 'All {al-Fihrist, p. 150, 26); there he died 
in hiding. ! 

z\s a historian al-Suli is best known for his 
'.fbbasid history, Kitdb al-Aiatdk fi Akhbar Al- 
^ Albas soa-AslIai-ihim the first pait was arianged 
chronologically and the second gave a selection 
of the poetical tvorks of members of the house 
of caliphs and of seveial others. The work which 
filled at least five or si.x volumes was nevei com- 
pleted {al-fihrist, p. 150, 27—151, 6) and is so 
far only known in a few fragments. There are 
manuscripts of the first part in Leningrad (Publ. ' 
I.ihr, ycais 227—256, ZapiskL xxi. 101 — 102),' 
Cairo (Azhar, Tchikh, i\u. 443, years 295—318, 1 
Zafiski, ibid., p. 99 — lOo), Constantinople (part 
iii., Kescher mM.F.O.B., 1912, v/ii.. p. 523)1 
and Pails (EiEil. isat., Foods Arabe 4836, vears 
322—329);^ of the second in Cairo (Roial Libr., 
Fa itkh, yi. 594) Barthold in Zapiski, xviii. 
014S— 0153 = Azhar, Adab, i\o. 487, Zapiski, 
XM 9S— 99) and Leningrad {Zapiski. .\,\i. 102— 

It 3). Only a few parts of the A'ildb al-A:vrdk 
have been publi.shed : e. g. Akkbdr al-HallTuh •. 
{Zapiski, XXI. 0137 — 0141; fully analysed in L. j 
Massignon, La passion d al-ILalldj, passim), some 
of the Alihbar Aban al-Lahik't (A. Krimskij, Aban ' 
aLI.ahiqi, etc., Moscow 1913, p. 1—43) and Akh- \ . 
bur ibn al-Mu'iazz {^Zupiski^ xxi. 104 — 112). No | ! 
less famous was the A'ltdb al- n'uzarlp of al-Suli, ' i 
so far only known from quotations (several times ■ i 
mentioned by hiimself in al-Aivrdlf, cf. also Yakut, i < 
Irshad, ii. 131 — 132; v. 320; cf. .Amar, a!~Fakhri. 1 ; 
An/trues Marocains, _xvi., p. xxv.). Of his other ; i 
works the Adab al-K'uitdti was recently publi.shed 
in Cairo by Muhammad Bah^at from a Baghdad 
manuscript (1341 1922). The book was written in ■ 

the reign of al-Ra'li (p. 163) and i.s a handbook 
for the guidance of clerks in the chancelleries, a . 
kind of liter atiire which later became very popular 
and ^attained its apogee in the monumental Subh 
al-A^skai’ of Kalkashandi (it is noteworthy that i 
Kalkashandi, although he knows al-Suil well,” never 
quotes this book). 

In pure liter.ature al-.Suir made a name by his ' 
edition of the draian's, of ‘’Abbasid poets. Like 
al-.Sukkari with the old poets, a!-.Sull dealt with 
the MuhdatJiun, His Akkbdr Abt T'antmam exists 
in manuscript in Constantinople (Reseller in M.F. 
O.Ll., v/ii 501 — 50Z). Among his editions of d 7 :adn'& 
may be mentioned those of Abu Nuwas (E. Mitt- 
woch, Die literarische Tatigkeit Hamza al-Isha- ■. 
hanis, Beilm igog, 42 sqq.), .\fusHm b. al-Walid i 
(De Goeje's edition, p. viii ), Ibn al-Mu'tazz 1 
(Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 81), al-Buhturi [q. v.], 
Ibn al-Ruim (extr. publ. m Cairo, 1924), al-'Ab- ' 

bas b. al-Ahnaf {Aghani, viii. 15 — 25; xv. I4I - ■ 

144), al-Sanawbaii (Mez, Die Renaissance des Is- 1 
lam, p. 250) and many others {al-Fikrisi, p. 151, 
15-16; 161, ,6, 2,; 166, 3). His Akhbar Shidard' 
Misr is quoted by Yakut {Irshad,\\. 5, 415— 416; v. 
454)- He also wiote a dozen other works of which 
as is often the case we only know the names 1 


j (al-Fihnsi, p. 151, 8-13; Ibn KLallikan, ed \Vu- 
' stcnfeld, 659, p. 51; Hadjdji IHjalifa, ii. 598. 
I 4095; jii. 144; al-Sah, Adab al-A'uttdh, p. 175; 
\ Abu ’l-'*Vla^, Risdlat al-Qhnf ran, p. 147, g). Al- 
.8011 was not particulaily renowned as a poet, but 
his verses aie often quoted (specimens' are given 
by M. Bahdjat, op, cit., p. 14 — 18). 

I Not a very favourable verdict is given on al- 
I .Sub's honesty. The uonical verses on his librnry 
are well known tibn I^aHikan, op. cit., p. 54); 
they show' that all hi.s learning was regarded by 
some of his cuntempoiaries as merely a knowledge 
of other people’s books. I'he Fihnst (p. 129, 37—28; 
151, 6 — 7) and 5 akut {Ir.didl, ir. 58) regarded his 
al-Aiordk as a plagiaiism from the AsFdr Ku- 
raish of al-Marthadi (so to be read in Fihrist, 
p. 151, 6 in-tead of a!-Maridi) (but cf. the more 
favourable verdict in al-Mas'udi, MurudJ, i. 16—17). 
'1 abut calls him a liar {hshad, ii. 10) and the 
Fihrist thinks his Akhbdr b. Harma a failure 
29)- Ilt» vanity and his bad taste are several 
times pilloneJ (e. g. al-Idjur^ani, al-lf'isata, p. 
260 ; Ibn al--\thlr, al-Mathal al-sF’ir, p. 2S9). 
His boasting is also known to Persian literature 
of the xi‘h century (.Abu 'l-Fadl BaihakI in Bar- 
thold, Zapiski, xviii. 0151), A large number of 
veidicts upon him have recently been analysed 
by L. Massignon {La Passion d'al-HalldJ, ii. 920 
and pasSim). This all goes to show that al-Suli 
cannot be considered an historian of outstanding 
merit. He was only an industrious compiler, not 
always able to distinguish his own work from 
that of others. But this did not affect his influence 
on literature ; among his immediate pupils are 
mentioned al-Darakutni, Ibn S^adhan, al-Marzubani, 
etc.; he is still more impo.-tant as a source used 
by many Arabic histoiians and literary men. Even 
his younger contemporary al-'Arib [q. v.] several 
times copies him word for word. ‘All al-L^fahanl 
quotes him over 250 times as a particularly valuable 
source for the history of the 'Abbasid poets (not 
noted in Ouidi’s Tables alphabetiques, as all isnad's). 
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History cj C/itss, Oxfuid igiSi P- *^ 9 — ITS- 
176,199 — 201, 235 — 240, 271 — 2761, 306 — 317. 
337. _ (ll.X. Kk \ ISCHKiiV'KY) 

SULTAN (a.), I. a title which rir>t appears 
in the fourth (xi^h) century in the sense of a 
powerful ruler, an independent sovereign 
of a certain territory. 

The woid is of frequent occurrence in the Kur'an, 
most often with the meaning of a moral or 
magical authority supported by proofs or miracles 
which afford the light to make a statement of 
religious import. The prophets leceived this su/(aft 
fiDin Allah (cf. e. g. Sura xiv. 12., 13} and the 
id'ilators are often invited to produce a su!iun in 
Mipport of their beliefs. Thus the diciion.\ries 
Oihe the Tadj al-^Arus^ v, 159) explain the word 
svnonyznous with huJjdja and hurhan. There 
are also six passages in the Kurhan where sultan 
has the meaning of “power*’, but it is always the 
‘spiritual power which Iblis exercises over men 
(baia xiv. 26; xv. 42; xvi. lol, 102; xvii. 67; 
xwiv. 20), Now it is this meaning of power or 
lather of governmental pow’er which is attached to : 
the word sultan in the early centuries of l>lam.The 
word and its meaning were undoubtedly burrowed ! 
Irom the Syriac skultana, which has the meaning of ; 
power, and, although rarely, also that of the' 
wielder of power (Payne-Smuh, Tlusaurus S\riatus, • 
col. 41 79 ; Noldeke. Beitrage zur scmitisclen Sprach- \ 
zcissenschaft^ Sttassburg 1910, p 39). The Kur'anic j 
sense of the W’oid may probably also to be de- ^ 
lived from the meaning of power (some lexico- i 
giaphers try to explain it as the plural of salU^ i 
olive oilj Later an attempt was made to connect 
the title sultan with the meaning of argument, and 
it was paiaphrascd as li/iu U^kuijjiija .//- 

^Arus^ he. cit.). 

In the literature of Hadilh, sultan has exclusively 
the sense of power, usually governmental powei 
(„ihe sultan is the wait for him who has no other 
al-Tirmi^I, i. 204) but the word also means 
sometimes the power of Allah. The best known 
tradition, however, is that which begins with the 
words al-sultan ziil Allah ji 'l-arp^ “Governmental 
power is the shadow of Allah upon earth" (cf, 
Goldziher, Muhamniedariische Siua'ien^ ii. 61 and 
sens des expressions ombre de D 'wu., khalije de 
lAieu^ in R. H. A*., xxx. 331 sqq.^. Al-T'tbi 
quotes this tradition at the beginning of the hitab 
dmint and his commentator al-Manim says 
that it was transmitted by al-Tirmidhi and others 
as going back to Ibn ^Umar (^Sharh al’Yamint^ 
Cairo I286, p. 21). This tradition later played a 
part in the theories of the Sultanate because an 
allusion to the title wms wrongly seen in it. Apait : 
from Hadith, Arabic literature to the end of the , 
fourth century only knows the word sulian in | 
the sense of governmental power (among the ’ 
many examples, cf. e g. Ya'kubi. Kiiab al-Buloan.^ \ 
p. 346, 349; Ibn "Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misj-^ ^ 
ed. Torrey, p. 183, where it is said that in ancient j 
times the residence of the Sultan of Ifiikiya was , 
Carthage and Ibn Hawkal, p. 143 where al-Maw.sil 
is called the residence of the sultan and of the 
diwan of al-Djazira) or of the person who at a 
particular lime is the personification of the im- 
personal governmental pow'er, as opposed to afnir , 
which is rather in the nature of a title. This j 
last meaning, which is sometimes more completely | 
rendered by Dh u 'l-Sultan (e. g. in Hadith), and , 
is totally different from the first is found as early ! 
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' the Egyptian p.apyii uf the fi!>t century (for 
' the governor of Kg\ pt, cf. Becker {Beitrage zur 
• Geschichte Aegyptens.. p. 90. note 6 ) and in the 
, following centuries sometimes also fur the Caliphs 
(^the Caliph al- Mansur is called bultln Allah in 
; a khutoa^ Tabari, iii. 426); the Caliph al-Muwaffak 
is called Sultan (Tabari, 111. 1894; and again in 
997 the Caliph al-RaJir. al-T’ibi. op. at., p. 265). 

I This practice of designating a peison by the word 
! which indicates his dignity has pataliels in all 
I languages (cf. e.g, for the Turkish official language : 

! H. Ritter, in Islannca. li. 475); it even appears 
that the Assyrian form siltari wa> applied to foieign 
sovereigns (according to Ravai>se in Z. D. 

\ Ixiii. 330). The meaning of power, of government, 
has been maintained in Arabic liteiature to the 
' present day. 

The transition in meaning from an impersonal 
lepiesentative of political power to a personal 
I title is a development, the stages of which are 
difficult to follow Authorities writing later than 
' this development make statements which can only 
be accepted with reseive. Thus Ibn Khaldun 
{Prolegomena., ii. 8 in A'. E. xvii.) say-^ that the 
Barmecide DjaTar was called sultan, because he 
held the most powerful position in the state and 
that, later, the great usurpers of the power of the 
Caliph obtained lakab like Amir al-umjra' and 
sultlin. The same thing is recorded of the Buvids 
(A. Muller. J?er Islam in Ahrgcn- und Abend and, 
i. 56S) and of the Ghaznawids. Ibn al-.-\diu (ix. 
92) savs that Mahmud of Ghazna obtained the 
title of sultan from the Caliph al-Kadir. This 
statement is not confirmed by al-'Utbi who, in 
giving the variou.s aikab conferred on MahmOd by 
the Caliph {op. c'.t.^ p. 3 I 7 )< makes no mention of 
this title. It is however Hue that aKLibi himself 
always calls Mahmud al-Sulffin, giving in ex- 
i planaiion the fact that Mahmud had become an 
I independent sovereign {op. cit... p. 3 ^^)! 

I ^Utbi‘ sultan cannot yet have been an official title 
since he gives the same epithet to the Caliph 
(cf. above). The first Ghaznawid on whose coins 
the title appears is Ibrahim (1033 — 1099) \Ve 
find the Fdtimids using the epithet Sulmn al-Llam, 
Ibn Yunus,’ Leyden MS) and in the same peiiod 
we find the lakab of Sultan al-Dawla among the 
Buy ids of Ears (Sultan al-DawIa Abu ^udja^, 
1012 — 1024). The same lakab was borne by the 
1 last Buyid al-Malik al-Rahim at Baghdad at the 
! time when the usurping Saldjuk '1 ughn'I-Beg le- 
j ceived from the Caliph in 1051 the lakab ^\- 
Sultdn Rukn al-Dawla (al-Rdwandi, Rahat 
aUSuaur.^ p 105: cf. also Ibn Taghnbiidi, 

ed. Popper, p. 233). 

Tuglirtl-Beg was also the first Muslim ymIqx 
ulio^e C5)ins bear the epithet or rather title Sulian 
and that in the combinaiion „al-Sultan al- 
Mu'azram". (S. Lane-Poole, Cat. of Oriental 
Coins tn the Brit.-Miis,^ iii. 28 sq.\ This fact makes 
it veiy probable that the S.ddjuks were the first 
for whom Sultan had become a regular title 
for a ruler; the qualification by al-MiZazzam was 
necessary to lift the word definitely out of its use 
as a more or less impersonal common noun; this 
development would at the same time explain w’hy 
the woid Sulian immediately became the highest 
title that a Muslim prince could obtain, while in 
the centuries preceding any representative of 
authority could be so designated. The adjective 
al-Mu'azzam.^ essential for the title, was soon omitted 
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in unofficial language. Thus, with the Saldjuk.", 
Sn’{J// became a regular suveiejgn title. Neither 
the provincial dynasties of the Saldjuks (among 
vhom howe\er we find the proper name Sultiin- 
iihali) nor the Aiabegs after them bore the title 
sultan; they were content ^^ith titles like inahk 
and sjuih. It was only after the end of the Great 
Saldjuks in the middle of the xiidi century that 
the f^'-’-’anzmshahs assumed it. The Caliph al-Xa>ir 
was however able to take advantage of the weak- 
ness of Djalal al-Din Kh^^anzmshah to refuse to 
recognize his claim to this title (Nasawi, Vie d: 
Djelal- eddin dilarikohirti^ ed. Houdas, p. 247 
Soon the Saldjuks of Rum also called them-'Clvcs 
Sultan (on coins from Kilidj Aislan II). Almost 
at the '^ame time the title is applied in literature 
to the first Aiyubid Saidh al-Din (Ihn Djubaii. 
Ri/ila^ ed Wright and de Goeje. p. 401, although 
Sultdn never appeals on the coins of the Aiyubids, 
w hose official titles were all combined with al-Malik. 
Ry the liteiature of the xiiR^i century Sultan had 
become a title indicating the most absolute poliucal 
independence. Ibn al-Athir (xi. 169) speaks of 
Ikighilad and its environs as the leiritory where 
the ('aliph reigned without a Sultan. It is not 
certain if in the last period of the '^.Abbasids in 
Raghdad, the Caliph was already regarded as the 
onl\ authoiity who could confer the title sultan. 
We ^ce however that after the fall of the Caliphate 
an inciea-ing numbei of Muslim potentates ariogated 
the title to themselves. In official use, the title wms 
verv often followed by an adjective like al-A'cam, 
al-’.Adil etc. (a complete list is given m 0 . Codrington. 
.-1 Manual a/ Musahnan Xiimismatics^ London 1904, 
p. hi — 82) Duiing the xiiph — \\th cemuiies the 
Sultans of Fgypt added the gieatest lustie to the 
title of Sultan ; after them came the Ottoman 
Suhdns. 

Sultans, having thus become potentates whose 
absolute independence was generally recognised, 
jLiri-'ts and historians set themselves to constiuct 
theoi ics to find a j ustiticatiuii in law for the existence 
of such potentates for whom theie had been no 
place in the old conception of the Muslim caliphate 
(cf. KHALltA). We find these theories as early as 
al-Mawardi (who wiote in the time of the Buyids), 
for whom sultan had not yet an) othei meaning 
than governmental power, as is evident from tlie 
title of his aSJ/ikam al-snlpniva. 
says fed. Enger, Bonn 1S53, p 30—31) that the 
Caliph may remain in office even if he is dominated 
by one of his 'subordinate^ provided that the latter’s 
actions are in conformity with the i»nnci[)les of 
religion. Al-'Utbl. who quotes the tradition that ■ 
the ''Uiuin is the shadow of Allah on eailh (cf. 
abo\cJ d'-cs so ver) piobahly to justify the in- 
dependent position (jf Mahmud of Ghazna to whom 
he always gives the epithet al-Sult/nr, but this al- 
luMon to the well-known tradition is peihaps rather 

pla) ^upon words than tlie theory of a jurist. ' 
lo al-fdiarali the “.Suhans of his age” of whom . 
he has a very low opinion (GoMzihei, ^ 

dcs Ga..ai} die Batin’jja-Sekte. Lt iden 1916, 

P- 9 a) ^re in general the repicsentatives of temporal . 
power It 1. only under the Mamluk Sultans of 
Eg>pt that a definite theory is laid down by 

^lahl aPZahui [/// dat kadif al-Manialik. ed. 
i\a\aisse, p. 89 — 90) who says tliat it is only the 1 

Caliph w'ho has the right to gram tlie title of 

and that m consequence this title only , 

belongs m reality to the Sultdn of Egypt. The 


Mamiuks called thenisc-lves in tluir in-'Cnplioiis 
Sultan al-hldm 'ica ' I'Miuli/ui/i (van Bcrchem. In- 
Sthf i/ten aus S\'} len. Mesopolafnien unal KUiaasien . 
About the same time ibn 'Arab^iah in the biugraj'hy 
of Multan Djakmak {y.K.A.S .. 1907, p. 295 l 
calls the Sultdn the l^alifa of Allah on earth in 
alfaiia of government while the ‘ulama' are the 
hciis of the Prophet in matters of religion; this 
statement contains, like that of al-L’tlu, an apt 
allusion to the tradition (in another form). Lastly 
al-SuvOU’ {//usn al-Muhadara. ii. 91 sqq.) gives a 
definition of the titles of sultan (he 111 whose 
pos.sesbions there aie maliks) of al-Sultdn al-a zain 
and of Sultdn al-Salatifi.^ which is the highest 
title. In the time of the Mamluks there were 
actually quite a number of Muslim potentates w ho 
called themselves Sultan ; some of these, in keeping 
with al-Zahirl’s theory, had even asked the per- 
mission of the Caliph in Cairo to bear the title. 

From the beginning of the use of the title we 
may say that all the great rulers who have borne 
it have been Sunnis, except the Khw'aiizmshahs. 
It IS therefore not a mere coincidence that this 
development went parallel with the religious revival 
in Lslam id the period of the Crusades; the great 
Sultans became at the same time the defenders 
of Sunni Islam and the Mongol rulers, after having 
embraced this form of I>Idm, assumed this veiy 
title. This Sunni significance of the title is specially 
noticeable in the Ottoman sultanate. It appears 
that some coins of C rkhan already bear the title 
sultdn (S. Lane-Poole, Cat. Or, Coins.^ viii. 41) 
although the first Ottoman princes were generally 
regarded as am'ir\ (Ibn Battuta, li. 321). Bayazid I 
is said lo have been the first to obtain from the 
Caliph m Cairo the right to call himself Sultan 
(von Hammer, 0 . O. A., i. 235). After the taking 
of CoDStanlinople, Muhammad II assumed the title 
of Sultdn al-barraifi wa "‘l-bahrain (G^.O.AA, i. 88) 
but even in the Ottoman empire itself as the title 
of the sovereign it lias never been as popular as 
those of KhunkVir and of Pddishdh. In the of- 
ficial protocol on the other hand, it occupies an 
important place, e. g. in the foimula al-Sultdn 
ibn al-Sultdn,^ etc. before the names of the rulers. 
After the extinction of the Mamluk Sultanate by 
the conquest of Selim I, Ottoman rulers had be- 
come indisputably the greatest Sultans in Islam. 
Tlie Safawids of Persia weie called ^dh and the 
oppo-itiun Sultdn-Shdh henceforth corresponded 
to that between Sunnis and Shihs. It is tiue that 
officially the Safawids also called themselves Suluin, 
e. g. on their coins (R. .S. Poole, Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Shahs of Persia in the British 

Museum.^ London 1887. Index, p. 313), s.v. 

but they were only known by the title of Shah. 

In Turkey Sultan has always been an elevated 
title. In addition to rulers, it was borne by princes 
and one of the causes, why the giand vizier and 
favourite of Sulaiman I Ibiahim Pasha, was dis- 
graced is said to have been that he had taken 
the title of Ser'asker Sultan 160). 

In the time of LVbd al-Hamid II the petty chiefs 
who were appointed sultan in their own country (e.g. 
in Iladramawt) were not alhjwed to use the title 
when they visited Constantinople (information given 
me by Prof Snouek Hurgionje). In TLuki>h the 
title .sultan is always placed before the name of 
the sovereign or of the prince, which shows its 
foreign origin. The real popular use of the word 
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in Tuikish is with the meaning of j)nncC'^'» (cf. 
e.g. the story, Soleinie Stilidu in Jacoh, 
ii., p. 59 and the use of the word m erotic 
poetiy aud it is by this usage that the practice 
of placing sultan after the word \shen it mean-^ 
prince‘=s is to be explained (cf. aKo UVIi, Kiinh 
al-Aidi'nir^ v. l6). For the .same reason Suluin i-> 
added after the name when it is applied to a 
mystic (cf. below). 

In Persia on the other hand, Sultan was used 
as a title for officers and governors ('Ali, (oc. cit.^ 
Z.D.^^.G.^ l\xx, 30) Ewli}a Celebi, '^peaks of 
the Sultans of Persia as minor governor.^ {^Si.Zihai- 
nZinia. li. 299 — 305). The only case in which the 
sovereign has been given the title Sultan is that 
of the last Kadjar Ahmad I, who received it on 
his accession, after the revolution of 1908. 

In Egypt, the title had disappeared with the 
last Mamluks, but was revived for the short period 
(1914 — 1922) of the reign of vSultan Husain and 
the beginning of the reign of Fu'ad (cf. the aiticle 
KHEDIVE). 

The number of dynasties, whose rulers have 
home or bear the title SultSn is very great: only 
in North Africa it appears relatively late; in Morocco 
the dynasty of Filaliya Shurafa^ (.'^ince the second 
half of the xviiith century) was the first to assume 
the title sultan. 

2. S u 1 1 a n is also a title given to mystic 
shaikhs. This use of the word is not earlier than 
the xiiith century and has .spread particularly in 
Asia Minor and the countries influence i by Ottoman 
civilisatiou. The beginning of the development of 
the use of the word may have been titles like 
Sulfan al‘^aihiyin given to the mystical poet Ibn 
al-Farid and Sultan borne by Baha^ 

al-Din Walad. father of Djalal al-Din Rumi. But 
this mystical epithet was no doubt also influenced 
in its development by the conception frequently 
expressed in m\ stical poetry that the my<tic obtains 
the rank and power of a sovereign in the spiritual 
woild. It is through the same older of ideas that 
the title of I^unkiar (cf, Khuda-a'cnJiit^Ti ) ) may 
be explained, tiwliva Celebi (^SiyZihat-nZwiii. iii. 
367 — 3^S) in bracketing the names of Sultan 
Muhammad II and Bayazid III with the names 
of two mystics says that all were great sultans. 
Thi', was the origin of names like Dede Sultan 
and Baba Sultan. The ^aikh Badr al-Din, leader 
of the religious revolutionary movement in Asia 
Minor m the xvth century was also called Sultan 
by his adepts; Babinger (/j/., xi. 74 ) 
an indication that he was con-'idered a real sovereign. 
It appeals that the surname of Sultan was especially 
boine by the Baktashis; it did not however in- 
dicate a particularly high rank in the ordei : thus 
Babinger i^loc, cit') is probably right, in any case 
for the latter period, in regarding it as simply a 
‘‘Kosename” or term of affection. 
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The Caliphate^ I.ondim 1924. e^p. p. 202 sqq.', 
Paul Wittek, LL jin und Kcli’at, ill Arch.v fur 
Soztaiu’is-enschaf t uni Soz:a'polUik. 1925. vol. 
lai., e.>p. p. 414 sqq. A... it la iiiipoasible to 
study the history of the titie bullun completely 
without Using the uealtli of material in the in- 
scriptions, It 15 to be hoped that the systematic 
publication of this material will nut be long 
delayed^ ( J. H. KkameksJ 

SULTAN ai.-DAWLA Ai;U Shliija' k. Baha' 
ai.-Dawla, a Buy id. After the death of Baha' al- 
Daw’la on Djuniada II. 5, 403 I'ec. 22. 1012) 
in Arradjan, his son Sultan al-Dawla succeeded 
him as amir of Firs and alhlrak Fie at once left 
Arradjan for Shiiar and appointed his brother 
Djalal al-l)a«la [q v.] governor of Basra and his 
other brother Abu ’I-Fawaris governor of Kirman. 
The latter was persuaded by the UailaniT troops 
to rebel against Sultan al-Dawla, he went to F'ars 
and entered ^iraz but was immediately driven 
out of the town and had to retire to Kiiman. 
He then went to Khurasan and asked help from 
Sultan Mahmud b. Subuktegin, who was then m 
Bust The latter placed an army under the com- 
mand of the amir Abu Sa'id al-Ta'i at his dis- 
posal. -Abu ' 1 -Fawaris occupied Kirman, then tinned 
his attention to Pars and entered Shiraz while 
sultan al-L)awla was in Baghdad. On the latter's 
return a battle was fought in which .Abu ' 1 -Fa- 
waris was defeated ; he fled to Kirman (40S = 
toiy/iS) pursued by Sultan al-Dawla's tioops, 
who soon conquered the province, while -Abu 
' 1 -Fawaris sought refuge first with Shams al-Uawla 
b. Fakhr al-Dawla [q. v.] and then with .Muhadh- 
dhib al-Dawla, lord of al-Batiha. After long ne- 
gotiations an agreement was reached in 409 (1018/ 
1019), by which .Abu 'l-Fawaris was to reiain the 
governor.-.hip of Kirman while he bound himself 
to oliedieiice to his brother. In the same year 
Ihn Sahlan was appointed governor of al-'Irak. 
.\s he made himself much hated by the Turks, 
the latter complained to Sultan al-L>awIa, who 
endeavoured to appease them and summoned Ibn 
Salilan to him. Instead of appearing before his 
overlord he fled to al-Batiha and when Sultan 
al-Dawla demanded that he should be handed 
ovei, the lord of al-Butiha, al-IIusain b. Bakr al- 
.yiarSbi lefuscd to do so. Sultan al-D.iwla then 
sent an army against him ; al-.Sharabi was defeated 
and Ibn Sahlan fled to Ba~ra to Djalal al-l'awla. 
-As the troops were discontented with Suluin al- 
Dawla and showed theiii.selvcs inclined to recog- 
nise his brother Musharrif al-Dawla as their lord, 
the two brutheis agreed that the latter should 
receive the governonship of al-Trak and neither 
should take Ibn S.rhian into liis service. But after 
Sultan al-Dawla iiad gone to Tustar, in spite ot 
llie agreement he appointed Ibn Sahlan his vizier, 
which roused the wrath of Musharrif al-Dawla. 
Sultan al-L'awia then equipped an army and 
commissioned Ibn Sahlan to diive Musharrif al- 
Dawla out of al-Tiak. But the latter took the 
field to meet him; Ibn Sahlan was defeated and 
fled to Wasit where after a long siege he had to 
surrender in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 41 1 (April 1021). 
After this victory Musharrif al-Dawla took the 
honoiarv title of S/quhuiiskU/i “king of kings ' and 
in Muh.arram 412 (May loci') he chopped his 
brother's name from the khutki and replaced it 
by his own. In the same year Ilm Sahlan was 
seized and blinded by order of Djalal al-Dawla 

3S 
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and Mu^arnf al-DawIa. In spite of Sultan al- 
L'awla's defeat a part of the Dailamis in al-Ah\\a7 \ 
declaied for him, so he sent hla son Abu Kalidjar i 
[q. V.] thither to take possession of this province. i 
In 413 (1022/1023) was made, the teims I 

being that Fars and Kirman should be ruled by j 
buitan al-Dawla and all "Iiak by Mushairif al- | 
Daw la. Sultan aI-Da\vla, according to the usaal | 
statement, died in ^iraz in ^awwiil 415 (Dec. ' 
i024/'Jan. 1025) hut accoiding to one source he 
did not die till ^a'ban 416 (l>ept./Oct. 1025). 

B I /' / 2 0 g r a f /i ]■ : Ibn al-Athir, a/-A'ami/, ed. 
Tornbeig, ix., pa^^im; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
ed. Reiske, in 25. 47, 51, 63, 65; Ibn l^ial- 
dun. iiBIhar, iv. 470 — 474; Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi-i Kazwini, Ta rikk-i Guzlda^ ed. Browne, 
i. 430 sq.\ \\ liken, Gesch. </. Sttliam ans d. 
Gcschi. Biijt'h }iach Mirchonds chap, xiii.— xivn; 
Weil, GcslIi. d. Chaliftn^ iii. 52 — 54; de Zam- 
baur, de Geneeilogie et de Chrotiologie^ 

p. iizjqq. _ (K. V. Zettersteen) 

SULTAN ISHAK (more frequently S. Sohak. 

S vSohak). an important personage m the 
beliefs of the Ahl-i Hakk sect (popularly 
known as '"All llahi: q. v.). 'Ihe first manifesta- 
tions of God (Khawandigar, kAli, Baba Khoshin) 
conespond to the stages of sjiarfii, tarika and 
tndrtra^ but it is the fouith avatar — Sultan 
Sohak — ■which marks the highest degree of 
gnosi.', the hakika [q. v.]. 

Everything goes to show that Sultan Ishalj was 
a histuiical peisonage. The Ahl-i Hakk pm him 
in the xivtk ceniuiy He is said to’ have been a ! 
sun of a certain Shaikh and Khatun Davira ' 
(Dayarak),^ daughter of Hasan Beg Djala. By 'his ' 
wife Khatuna-Ba^ir he had seven sons who are 
called haft-tan (to distingui>h them from another 
heptad called haft tazea/za). Like each of the 
seven fundamental avatars Sultan Sohak has a 
letinue of four (fivei angeL: Benyamm, Dawud, 
Mustafa, Dawdan, Pir Musi (and Khatun Dayira) 
each of whom has his special duties. 

An analysis of the proper and geographical 
names in the leligious work known as the Saran- 
djani shows that the area of Sultan Ishak’s activity 
Kurdistan between* the Zagros 
(Dalahuj and the river Sirwan (Diyala). According 
to the lurki'ih h)mn called Kiiib-nama. Sultan 
I^hak >poke the Gurani language which is still 
that of the inhabitants of this region, who, although 
Iranian hy race, are not tiue Kurds fiom the 
hngui-^tic nor probably from the ethnic point of 
view. The tomb of Sultan I-,hak and his compan- 
ions ^is at Parciiwar on the right bank of the 
Sirwan in the Avvramani-Luhun (cf. senna). 

The polemical MS. in the O. Mann collection 
(PreuxsL.che StaaLddblioihek, Acc. MSS. 1904, 
N^. 30. ful. 8) calU Sultan Sohak djiima-yi Hakk 
‘‘incarnation (drei>) of God’’ and nmkafifiin-i kanTm-i 
hakika (“legislator of the law of the hakik’a"). In 
fact It to him that the majority of the rites of 
the sect are traced as for example the “recommen- 
dation of the head ’ [to a /;>] {sat- siptirdan') 
which symbolises the contract which the divinity 
(the “ King of the W oild ) had made with Benyamln 
before leappeanng on earth in the form of Sultan 
Ishak. Benvamin wa^ to assume the role of /;/■ 
and the “King of the World" that of ta/ib, for he 
declared “the ta/ib must obey the ordeis of his 
/b'; one may execute thy orders but, if I become 
the plr and thou the tahb, thou wouldst not be 
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able to execute what I tell thee’kd'his .vecnis to 
be an echo of Kinahli belicL, according to whuh 
(iod IS without attribute^ and creation retuin-, to 
“Lniver'sal Intelligence" [al-JMa/ak al-azun^ S;// 
a!-knll)\ cf. Guvard, duignients relatifs 'a L: 
doct)ine des B/natJIs, Parij» 1874, p 43, 162. 

Sultan Sohak i.^ recognised by all branches of 
the sect, who do not agree regarding later mani- 
festations. 

Bibliography- Gobineau, Treis ans e/: 
Js:c\ Pans 1859, p. 347; Minorsky, Ma'jr'.a:. 
dlia iziie. sekti L'udi Istini. Moskow 191 1. ]). 41 — 
54; Minorsky, Xctes siir la secte dcs Ahl-i Hakk. 

xk, p. 17, 37: xlv. p. 103. 281: 
Saeed Khan, The sect of Ahl-i Haqq^ The MosLia 
ffor/d., 1927, xvii., \o. i, p. 31 — 41. 

_ ^ (V. Minorsky) 

SULTAN ONU, is the ancient name of 
the part of Phrygia in Asia Minor, situated 
to the N.W. of Eski ^ehir, which was the birthplace 
of the Ottoman power. The name existed already 
in the time of the Seldjuks, fur it is mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Ibn Bibi (Houtsma, Reciieil 
de textes relaitfs a Bhistoire des Seldjoucides^ iii. 
217) as a frontier distiict of the Seldjuk empire, 
the protection of which was trusted to frontier 
warders {lu begleri) such as Ertoghrul. Among 
the early Ottoman historians Neshrl (ed. Noldeke, 
Z.D.M.G.f xiii, 190) mentions Sultan Ouu as the 
place where Eitoghrul and his little tribe -went, 
after their stay in the Karadja Dagh near Angora. 
But Xe^ri as well as Ibn Bibi wiite: qwJ-w 
( dative case). Hence the name is probably 
to be explained at the Sultan's tumulus (oyuk 
or ayuB) and not as the Sultan's front, as was 
suggested by the later spelling (comp, Leun- 

clavius, Hisioriae Altistdmanae Turcoruniy col. I 07 )j 
moreover Ibn BaUuta (it. 324, 342) mentions two 
persons with the tiisba JaJuJf and J. H. 

Mordtmann takes it that the place name In Ouu, 
which occurs in the same region was originally 
In Oyuyu; the local name Boz Oyuk is formed 
in the same way (Taeschner. Das AnatoHsche 
l-VegenetSy i. 122, note l). The story told by von 
Hammer (G. O. R.^ i. 45) about the reason why 
Sultan ^Aia al-Din called the region Sultan Ohu 
does not seem to occur in any early historical 
work. In Ertoghrul's time, the towns of this part 
of the country were still held by Christian lords, 
but after these towns had been brought under 
the immediate rule of his succe.ssor '"Othman, the 
region was made a san^ak under the name of 
In Ouu and with Karadja Hisar as capital. This 
san^ak was given to Oilman and, afterwards, by 
Orkhin to his son Murad ('Ashik Pasha Zide, 
ed. Constantinople, p. 20, 38; Tawarikh-i Al-i 
Othman, ed. Giese, p. 7, 13; Orudj Beg, ed. 
Babinger, p. 15, 87, 89; Neshrl, ed. Noldeke, 
Z.D.M.G., xiii. 21 1). It seems that already in 
these chronicles, even as in later times, the place 
name In Uiiu was often used instead of the 
■ egional name Sultan Oi'iu (the latter name only 
twice in the TatvattkJi, but both times in a poem; 
comp, also Taeschner, loc. nV.). In later centuries 
Sultan C) 5 u bordered according to 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihannuma, p. 631, to the S.E., 
upon the sandjak of Kara Hisar Sahib, and, to 
the N.W., upon that of I^uda'wendig'iar; it con- 
tained, besides, the capital Eski Shehir [q. v.], 
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the kada's: In Ohu or Boz 0 \uk, Biledjik, Seidi 
Ghazi, Karadja ^ehr, Kai'c.Jjik, v^uluin (.)uu and 
Ak B!y?k. In the xix^h century the name wa.'. no 
more used and, by the new administrative division, 
Sultan Ohu was divided over the sandjak'. ol 
Kutahiya [q. v.] and Eito^hriil. A communication 
about a ivakf deftcri of bultan Ohu in the time 
of ^Muhammad II was made by Ahmed Refik to 
Turk Tdrikh Eudjuffu’ni dllci^fuu asK X°. 3 (Si) 
of May I, 1924. (J. H. KR\MKks) 

SULTAN WALAD, eldest son of I >j a 1 a I 
al-Din Rumi and his second succe^^or a^ head 
of the Mawlawi order, was born in Laranda [cf. 
Kar-\man] in 623 (1226) before Ijjalal al-Din's 
family had settled in Konya. He was called after 
khalal al-Dhi‘s father, Baha' al-Din Walad, known 
a'. Sultan al-^Ulama'. He was bi ought up among 
the Sufis who surrounded his father and seems to 
have been particularly intimate with ^ams al- 
Dm Tabrizi, while his younger brothei (felebi 
hA.la" al-Din w’as rather hostile to the latter's in- 
lluence. Sultan Walad married the daughter of 
another of his father's disciples, the goldsmith 
Salah al-Din Feridun of Konya. After the death 
ut I^alal al-Din, Sultan Walad did not at once 
succeed him but insisted on Celebi Husdm al-Din. 
hitherto the 't^.^akii of the master, assuming control 
Ele ven years later Husam al-Din died and Sulnan 
^^alad succeeded and held office till his death 
on loth Radjab 712 (Nov. ii. 1312). He was fol- 
lowed by his son Djalal al-Din Amir ^Anf. 

Sultan Walad does not seem to have been a 
dominating personality like his father. Pious tra- 
ditions about his life reveal him to us as a con- 
templative mystic; a certain manner of performing 
the whirling dance has been called after him, 
Sultan ITalad Deivri {^Brown, The Darvishes^ ed 
Kose, Oxford 1927, p. 252 sql). He was also the 
author of a large MathnaxcJ called Waldd-piauta 
and dedicated to the Mongol Sultan I'l^aitu Khan, 
in thiee parts IntinTi'-funnu and 

Kabah^nama^ a voluminous Dhcan and a work in 
prose called Ala^arif. The MafJinau'i contains many 
data uf importance for the biography of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi and may be regarded as a kind of 
commentary on the Maflipiau-hi Ma^pia'u.n. 

1 he works of Sultan Walad, none of which 
have been printed, are written in Persian, They 
have a special interest because they include verses 
■^'ritten in Turkish and Greek. The Turkish verses 


nre in the Ibtida^-ndma^ the Rabab-nTima and the 
Trean] their importance lies in the fact that they 
nte the first literary documents m Tuikish written 
in Asia Minor and for this reason the language 
has been called the language of the Saldqfik Turks, 
dhe 156 bait's in Turkish from the Kabld'-fiania 
all that have been published and studied so 
Hi (from the Vienna MSS., written in 767 [1366] 
and the St. Petersburg one, later in date) by von Ham- 
\\ ickeihauser, Behrnauer, Kadh'ff, Salemann, 
Kunos. Smirnoff, Foy and Gibb (cf. Bibiu\^f adkv). 
According to Koprulu Zade Fuhad Bey (Jlk Mutaiazr- 
p. 266 sqq.)^ the influence uf Mavvlana 
jalal al-Din Rumi on westein Turki'^h literature 
begins with Sultan Walad. The lat'er i-^ '•aid to 
have been at the same time the first lepic^cnlative 
of the school of Turkish poetry under Per-'ian in- 
nence, while the other categorv, that of popular 
nijstic poets Qa,^ik as opposed to .dTir\ is re- 
presented about the same time by Vunus t'mic. 
The Turkish verses of the Rabab-ndina already 


show an attempt at writing Turkish in the ramai. 
inetie in which the Mathnau-i of Mavvlana was 
w’litten. Ihe language is archaic and represents 
an old form of the dialect uf the O gh uz. 

The 13 Gieek bait of the RaiTib-nama have 
been published fiom the MS^. in St. Petersburg, 
Budapest and Oxford fthose in Munich and in 
Gotha do not contain them) by G. Mever. Die 
^riechischcfi Verse tin Reb'ib-nanr, in B\zantinische 
Zeitschrift^ 1S95, iv,, p. 401 sqq. 

B ib 1 1 o r a p h y Aflaki. aldAiifiry 

transl. Cl. Huart. Les saints des der-cichcs tour- 
neiirs, Paris 191S — 1922. li. 262 — 294; t'lpah- 
salar Feiidun b. Ahmad. Manak'l-‘i IJadiot-i 
KhudZzL'cndiTdr. transl Midha: Bahari Hii-'ami, 
Selanik 1331; Djami. Xafahut ab-Uns. Calcutta 
1S59. p. 542 — 544; Bosna t-'aravli Sharif-zade 
Mir-Liwa Ahmad Fadil. Haka'ik-. Adb- ai -i Mazj- 
Idna^ Constantinople 12S3; Dawlatihah. TadT 
kirat al-Sbidarl . ed. Browne, 1901. p. 200: 
Lapfi. Tazkara^ Constantinople 1314. p- 42; 
and the other TadhKira in Turkish: H. Ethe, 
Xeupersischi Litteratur. in Giundnss der Ir. 
Phil.^ p. 290; E. J. W. Gibb, A H'lsicry of 
Turkish Poetry. London 1900. i. 15 1 — 163: 
E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Lito aiiire 
unde) Tartar Doninio/i. Cambridge 1920. p. 
155; M. Hartmann. Der Islam sche Orient, ni., 
Unpclitische Briefe aus der Turk::. Leipzig 
1910, p. 193. — On the Seldjuk verses: 
J. von Hammer, in Lutci arisc’ne jahrbuche)\ 
Vienna 1S29; W. Radloffi, L'ier alt-turkisihe 
Dialokte^ i.. Die solas hukiiohen Verse i>n Rebab- 
name. Melanges Asiatiques. vol. x., part 1.. St. 
Petersbuig 1S90; M. Wickerhauser. in Z.D.M G . 
XX. 547 sqq.\ F. Behruauer, Z.D.M.G.. xxiii. 
201 sqq.; C. Salemann, Xoo/i eininal die <!ehi- 
schiikischen Verse. Melanges Asiatiques^ iSvp4, 
vol. X., p. 173/1/^.: J. Kilnos, in Rye’otudo- 
mlinxi Kodenicnuk.^ xx. 4S0 — 497 * J* Thuiy, 
Millidi on do/dundr: ^ap' sohuna ladar turk 
lisTini yddkZirlaii. in Mill: Toiabnu'/er Maf'^ 
1331 (1915). NO. 4, p. 104: ^miinow, 
Les vers dtt Seld/iuk et le ckristianisme turc. 
in Actes du A'A’''** congr'es inter nat.onal des 
or ie/italistes., Pans 1S99, P* ^43 -'Y/ ' 
in M.S.O.S.. 1901, iv,, pait in, p 235. 

(f. H. Kramfr?) 

SULTANABAD, i. capital of the Persian 
province of ^Irak (popularly: E\rak). The 
town was founded in iSoS by \usaf Khan frurdji 
in the S. W. corner of the plain of Farahan The 
town is built very regularly m the shape uf a 
lectangle: its waUs (2,000X2,666 feet) are each 
protected by 12 or iS tovveis. The inhabitants 
number 25,000 (Stahl). 

The piovmce now bearing the name of Tiak 
('Arak) must not be confused with the extensive 
area to which the geographeis of the Mungol 
period gave the name of 'Irak 'A djami (cf. Le 
Sliange, The Lana's of the Pastern Laliphato, p. 
1S5--1S6') which included Kirmandiah. Hamanan, 
Kaiv, and Isfahan. The present pruvince of Miak 
hes almost entirdv within the bend formed by 
the Kaia-su (FKi-ab) south of Savva. It is bounded 
on the east by Kum, on the north by Savva [q-v.], 
on the west by Malayir (L'iawlatabad ) and to the 
south by Borudjird (canton of Silakhor) and the 
districts of Dj gpalagh and Kamara, mainly in the 
hands of local landlords of the Balvhti>ari family 
of Cahar-lang. 
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The cantons of al-'Irak are as follows; i. Ka- 
ra h a n (Zulfabad and Mushkabad) with 144 
villages forms the central plain, the scant) waters 
of which (Kaiah-rud) flow into the salt lake 
without outlet which in the Mongol period was 
called Tsaghanna’ur =: “the white lake"’. The old 
capital of Farahan is Sarukh, situated 25 miles 
X. W. of Sultanabad. Farahan is an old Shi'a 
centre; 2. Sharrah (Carrah); 3. Hozcalu and 
4. Wafs with 42, 52 and 12 villages respectively 
lie Mh and X. \\ . of Farahan; 5. Tafrish and 
6. Ashtiyan with 16 and 3 villages respectively 
he to the north of Farahan. Tafrish is a hollow 
surrounded by mountains on all sides. Ashtivan 
and Garakan are noted as the birthplaces of many 
Per-.ian holy men and statesmen; 7. Rudbar with 
47 villages lies X. \V. (?) of Farahan; 8. Kdrala- 
djistan with 90 villages lies in the direction of; 
Kum and Saw a; g. Kazzaz with 150 villages ' 
lies south of Sultanabad on the fan-shaped upper I 
waters of the Kara-su and on those of the Karah- ; 
rud (Kara-Kahriz). The important canton en- ^ 
crouching on the environs of Sultanabad seems to ' 
be identical with the Karadj Abi Dulaf of the ' 
Aiab geogiaphers (Le Strange, The Lands, etc., j 
p. 19S and Aiizhat al'Kulub, p. 69); the mountain j 
Rasmand is the modern Kasband (Raswand) (al- | 
though Mustawfi seems to give this name to the I 
KUih-i Shah-Zinda which continues the Rasband ! 
range^ northwards): the stronghold of Farzln (cf. i 
Diihan-s^usha, G.M.S.. XVI/2, p. u6: Fariazin) : 
must be on the mountain of Farzi (north of Tula); : 
finally Uie name of the “spring of Kai-Khusrau‘' I 
which uses on Rasmand 15 explained by the local ■ 
legend which tells how' Kai-I^usrau disappeared ' 
on the^ mountain of Shah-Zinda (Cirikow. p. 186; 
cl. SJiah-nama, ed. Mohl, iv., p. 266); 10. Sara- 
band, with 130 villages to the S. W. of Kazzaz 
on the Borudjird road; the canton is wateied by 
the upper waters of the Karkha (Ab-i Kulan, etc.). 
In addition to the cantons above enumerated, the 
following have at times formed part of al-'lrak; 
Dardjazin (Dargazin) on the left bank of the 
Kara-su to the north of Wafs and south of the 
HamadJn-Kazwin road; Ashmakhor, a dependency 
of Borudjird; Kamara (with its capital Khumain) 
and Ximwar (on the Anar- rud) both now merged 
m the district of Mahallat. The total number of 
inhabited villages, etc in al-'lrak is 686. Before 
1914 It paid to the treasury a mdhat of 80,000 
to, nans and 16,000 Miar-U’drs of corn. Five re- 
giments of sarbdz, each of 800 men, were raised 
in the province. 

The province, agriculturally rich, is especially 
noted for its famous carpets (Sarukh, Sultanabad) 
exported by the European and I’ersian houses 
established m Sultanabad. The importance of al- 
Iiak will increase if the Mohammara-Borudjird- 
Teheran lailw ay (still only a proposal) is com- 
jileted through the province. The population for 
the most part is pure Perdan. In Khaladjistan 
aie M.iladj links speaking a very curious dialect 
cf. the article s.\wa; this region also has a Kha- 
ladjistan [near Kushkak on the Teheran-FIamadan 
roadj where however a central Iranian dialect is 
also spoken; cf. Brugseh, Reise d. k. preuss. Ge- 
t , 1. 337 338 and Jubtij Kurdische Gramm. ^ 

p. x.xv ) In Kazzaz there aie 13 Armenian villages 
the inhalmants of which (564 houses, 2,959 souls 
in 1916) were settled here by the Safawids. At 
Kamara there are Armenians and Georgians and 


iKo Turks repatriated from Syiia by Timur who>o 
language is said to be connected \\ ilh Caghatai ( 

i< lb 1 1 o ^ r a p hy : Ritter, Erdkiifiuc’.^ ix. 05-72 ; 
Bode, Travels in A> abistan^ ii. 31 1 — 317 ; do., Iz 
Isjahana ic Ilaniadan,, Bibliot. dl‘a Cte/ii\s. 
]an. 1854, ciii. ; Gusew, Iz Kazbina v Bunijjud. 
Zap. Kazokaz 0 /d. Geo^'r. ObsJd.., 1S45, P* — 
267; Biugsch. Reise d. k. preuss. Gesandtschaft. 
Leipzig 1S63. li. 7 — 14; Cirikow, Futezooi jour- 
nal., 1875, P- 14^ — 152, i8l — 187; H. Schindler. 
Eastern Btrsian Irak,, London 1896, p. 129: 
Stiauss, Routen im zves/lithen Persien 1 mapy, 
Pet. Mitt., 1905. map 21; Stahl, Reisen in Z:n- 
tral-Pers:cn, Pet. Mitt., 1 905; do., Reisen in 
Not d‘Pei sien, Pet. Mitt., 1907 (maps). 

For particulars of Karadj Abi Lulaf. sec V 
Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 1925, v., p. 574, 
82. The position of Farzln (Farrazin) settles 
the site of Karadj on the Kazzaz [according to 
\aknt, Fairazin was at the gate (in the detile) 
of Karadj], The hypothesis of Houtum-Schindler 
{Zeiischr. d. GeseUsch. f. Erdk., 1879, xvi., p 60) 
who thought Karadj was to be located on the 
river Kardj which waters Gulpajagan (= Diar- 
badhakan) cannot therefore be accepted. Buidj 
also (10 farsaj^s east of Karadj) is to be sought 
west of Gulpsyagan (at Djapalak or BurbuiudJ. 

2. A town founded by the Mongol Ilkhan 

Lldjaitu in 71 1 (1312) at Cam carnal at the 
foot of the hill of Bi.-uiun. D'Ohsson, Hist, des 
Mongols, IV. 545; Nuzhat aPKulub, p. 107: 
Rabino, Iltrmanckah, March 1920, p. 14. 

3. Name of several villages in Persia for 

example the capital of the canton of Tur^hiz 
[q. V.] m ^orasan. (V. MiNORSKY) 

SULTANIYA, a town in Persian 'Irak, 

about ten miles west of the w'atershed between 
the Zandjan [q. v.], which runs to the Kfzil-Uzan 
and the Al>har, which loses itself in the direction 
of Teheran. The old Persian name of the canton 
of bultaniya was Shahruyaz. It was originally a de- 
pendency of Kazuln. 1 he Mongols called this district 
Kunghur-olong (“the prairie of the Alezans": there 
is still a village called “Olang" S E. of SultanTya). 
Sultaniya is about above sea-level. 

The coolness of its climate in summer and the 
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game must have had a special attraction for the 
MongoL. Ar^huD began the construction of a town, 
the wall of which (^barii') was 12,000 paces in 
circumference. His succe“,sor Lldjaitu, to celebrate 
the birth of his son Abu Sa^id, began in 705 to 
enlarge the new town (up to 30,000 paces m 
circumference) and made it the capital of his 
kingdom. The sovereign and his mini.sters vied 
with one another in embellishing Sultaniya. The 
vizier Rashid al-Din alone built a quarter of i,000 
houses (d'Ohsson, iv. 486; Hammer, Geschichie d. 
Ilchane, 11. 184—186). The building of the town 
was finished in 713 (1313) ^nd was solemnly 
celebrated. After his conversion to the Shi'a, Ul- 
_jauu t ought of bringing to Sultaniya the remains 
^ ^ Imam Husain, 

amr t ah Mustawfi says that nowhere except 
^ many splendid buildings be seen 
makes the five great roads 
{s^ai^ai) radiate from Sultaniya as the centre 
o {^mtjan-i Ir dn-Zamin'). The exaggeration 

in t e ast statement is apparent; the site “so 
inconvenient (P. della \'alle} of the town W'as 
the mam cause of its decline. Uldjaitu died in 
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Sultaniya and wab buried in the famous mausoleum 
there. The kurultai of Abu Sa id was held in 
vSultaDiya, but the fact that “^Ali-^ah, thib luler's 
mini.stei, began to build a magnificent mosque in 
Tabriz seems to indicate that pride of place was 
returning to the old capital. j 

After the fall of the Mongols, Sultaniya often j 
changed hands and its posse.ssion uas disputed 
between the Sulduz [q. v.], the Djala ir [q. v.] 
and the Muzafi'arids. A former captain of Shaikh 
Uwais D^alahr called Sar!k "Add fortified himself 
in Sultaniya in 7S1. He inflicted a defeat upon 
the Muzaffarid ^ah Shudja' but finally submitted i 
to him and kept his position. A little later barik 
"Add proclaimed Sultan Bayazid Djala ir at Sul- 
taniya; his brother Sultan Ahmad complained of 
this to Shah Shudja'^, who removed Sank ‘^Adil 
from Sultaniya. 1 imur’s troops took Sultaniya from j 
the sons of Sultan Ahmad in 7S6. At the same I 
time Timur re-established Sarik 'Add as governor i 
there and seems to have respected the tomb of [ 
Uldjaitu (cf. Olearius). Among the villages built . 
by Timur aiound Samarkand with the names j 
of celebrated towns, there was one called Sul- i 
taniya (Barthold, p. 32). In 795 Sul- I 

taniya formed part of ^the fief of Huiagu*' confened • 
by Timur on his son Miran-shah, Zafar-natua^ i. I 
3SS, 399, 623. Claviio, who visited Sultaniya in j 
1404, says that Miran-^ah (from 79S = ^395^ I 
afihcted with madness which showed itself in the I 
destruction of monuments, Zafar-nama^ ii. 22i). [ 
had plundered the town and citadel {a:cazat') and ' 
profaned the tomb of I'ldjailu ('‘e el Caballeio que | 
yacia enterrado mandolo echar fuera*'). In spite of I 
this, the ambassador of Henry III of <'astile adds ! 
that the town had many inhabitants and that its \ 
trade was greater than that of Tabiiz. L'nder 
Tnhmasp 1 the mausoleum was restored and P. 
della Valle and Olearius found it in good pre- 
servation. Trade however gradually went back to 
Tabiiz and the removal of the political centre to 
Isfahan completed the ruin of the old capital of j 
bldjanu and caused it to become forgotten It j 
only experienced a brief revival of favour when, ! 
in the reign of Fath 'Ali Shah, when the court ' 
followed the old custom of moving to a summer i 
lesidence, a hunting-palace was built near Sul- . 
taniya with materials taken from the old city i 
This new Sultanabad was also abandoned after 
the Rubso-Persian war of 1S28. The splentiid 
mausoleum now’ rises from the centre of a wretched 
little village. In 1880 Houtum-Schindler counted 
400 — 500 hou-es there. 

Dieulafoy regarded the mausoleum as “the laigest 
iind most remarkable of all the buildings erected 
in Persia since the Muslim conquest and this , 
opinion is corioborated by Saire’s study. 1 he j 
mausoleum is in the form of an octagonal prism ! 
S5 feet broad and 175 feet high (incKuling 25 | 
feet fur the cupola). It is built of buck covered . 
with superb blue faience. The iDScrij>tion5 on the , 
mausoleum do not appear to have been studied. ! 
P Idjaitu's tomb was in the interior of the mau'-oleum. , 
I • della Valle speaks of a chapel the entrance of , 
)vhich was closed by a beautiful grill of damascened ; 
iron. According to Olearius this grill was forged , 
m India and formed a single piece. The mosque , 
seems to have been fortified. According toMuslawfi, | 
the ka/^a (Clavijo, alcazar), L’ldjaUu's burial-place | 
{.^^ab-gaK)^ was of carved stone. Olearius saw at | 
Sultaniya about 20 cannon which had been used 1 


to defend the old fortress in the Safaw’i period. 
Tavernier saw' in Sultani\a the remains of other 
mosques, but now' all that exists is one ruined 
moaque or madrasa near which is situated the 
tomb of Celebi-oghlu (xutii century) in the form 
of an octagonal tower of brick with the orna- 
mentation arranged to foim a Kufic design. '1 he 
tomb of the theologian Mulll Ha-'an ^.razi (adorned 
w'ilh faience) dates from the xvi^k centurv and 
was built by Isma'il I. Nothing remains of the 
w'alls on which Monei saw an inscription in the 
name of I'ldjaitu. 
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(V. MindrsKY'i 

SULUK (.a., “journeying’') is a term used by 
.Sufis to describe the mystic's progress in 
the Wav to God, beginning with his entiance 
into the tai'ika (Way) under the direction of a 
Shaikh and ending with his attainment of the 
highest spiiitual degree wiihm his capacity. Siilftk 
implies a quest deliberately undertaken, methodic- 
allv ptiisued; he who prosecutes it (^salik') must 
paU through, and make himself perfect in, e.ich 
of the “stages" or “stations” {niakamat) — dhikr, 
trust in God, poverty, love, knowledge and so on — 
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before he can become united with God (reiTa/.l- ii/unJ's. of Damascus and Jordan and t;ive him in 


Hence suluk is contrasted with ^adhb-i (see art. 
M.vpjnHABj 

B I b I i 0 g r a p h i' : See, in addition to the 
references given in art. M.t. Dli>H AE, DjamT, Ae- 
fahat al-C/is, Calcutta 1S59, p. 7 r</.; R- A. 
Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 2S sq.-, E. 
H. Palmer, Oriental Mysticism, p. 65 sq. 

(R. A. Nicholson) 

al-SUMAIL h. Hatim .\i;u Djawsh.vn al- 
Kti AEl, a famous Arab chief in .Spain. 
(The cocalisation of the name al-Sumail is con- 
fiiraed by the transcription Zumalul used by 
pseiido-lsodorus of Beja). He was the grandson 
of Shamir b. Dhi Djawshan of Kufa who killed 
al-Husain at Keibela' (cf. above, ii., p. 339). The 
family of Shamir had left Kiifa, because of re- 
prisals made on them liy the ShiTs, and settled 
in the district of Kinnasrin (cf. above, 11., p. io2l) 
and this is how it came about that al-Sumail 
came to be one of the d/uiid of Kinnasrin in the 
Sjiian aimy sent to North .Africa by the I’maiyad 
Caliph Hi^Sm b. '.Abd al-Malik in 123 (741). 
He shared the fortunes of his chief Raldj b. 
Biahr al-Kuidiaiil (cf. above, i., p. 617) and when 
he had settled in Spain he soon became chief of 
the Kaisis of the country and lived in Cordova 
-A.s a lesult of a quarrel with the governor of 
Cordova, -Abu ' 1 -Khattar al Hu.sam b. Dirar al- 
Kalbi, who insulted him, al-Sumail whose .Arab 
amour propre was touched, decided to rebel | 
against him and to get the Lakhmids and Dju- i 
ihamids in Spain to join him. He offeied the 
command of the rebels to Thawaba b. Salama al- 
Djudhaml, who after the victory he gained over 
Abu 'I-Khattar on the banks of the Guadalete ■ 
became governor of Muslim Spain at Cordova. 

On the death of Thawaba. al-.Suniail intervened 
to choose a successor to this goveinor and chose 
an individual on whom he knew he could e\eit ■ 
great influence: Yusuf b. '.Abd al-RahinSn al-Fihil. ' 
Ills choice was at first disputed but after the 
victoiy of Secunda (Shakunda, q v.) in 130 (747) 
won by the Ma'^addl clan under A'usuf and al-Sumail 
over the Yamani clan commanded by .Abu ' 1 -Khat- 
tar, the authoiity of the new governor was con- 
solidated and the latter offered al-Siimail the 
command of the district of Saragos.sa [q. v.] in 
132 (749). He distinguished himself for his great 
geneiosity during a severe famine theie, but two 
rebel chiefs finally be.deged him in his capital 
Al-Sumail appealed for assistance to his Kaisi 
fellow-tribesmen in Spam and his enemies raised 
tlie siege of Saiagossa. 

The later history of al-.Siimail is closely and 
regularly connected with that of Yusuf al-Fihri 
and that of the founder of the Umaiyad caliphate 
of Spain, ‘.Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil. He at first 
promised his support to the latter, then changed 
his mind, in circumstances of which a picturesque 
account is preserved in the anonymous chionicle 
entitled Akhbar madjnirra, and these show the 
inconsistency and comple.xity of the character of 
al-Sumail. ‘Abd al-Rahman however after the return 
of his emissaries from the peninsula landed at 
-Almunecar in Rabi‘ H, 138 (Sept. 755J. Al- | 
Sumall, after forcing his master Yusuf al-Fihrl to 
get rid of two important Kai.si chiefs Sulaiman 
b. ^ihab and al-Husain b al-Dadjn, persuaded 
him to entrust to the new L maiyad pretender the 
government of the two districts occupied by the 


mariiage his daughter Umm Musa. But the ne- 
gotiations bioke down through the inaccuracy of 
the envoy, hostilines began between Yusuf and 
‘Abd al-Rahman and the former was defe.tteil 
near Cordova. .Al-.Sumail had a son killed in the 
battle and his palace at Secunda was looted. He 
tried with Yii.suf to regain the upper hand but 
both had soon to submit to the new caliph and 
al-Suniail installed himself in Cordova again. Yiisuf 
having taken to flight, al-.Sumail was accused of 
being his accomplice and imprisoned; when A’usuf 
after being defeated was killed near Toledo and 
hi-, head brought to Cordova, ‘.Abd al-Rahman, 
wishing to be rid of his other enemy, who.se sub- 
mission he suspected was only nominal, had al- 
.'Jumail strangled in 142 (759J. 
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Langiies orientales viv., series 3, vol. v, Paris 
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(E. LfiVI-PROVENgAI.) 

SUMAISAT, the ancient Samosate on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, now Samsat (in Cuinet: 
Simsat). The .Muslims under ‘lyad conquered it 
in iS (639), From its position on the frontier 
between Aiab and Byzantine territory, it was 
often ravaged by both sides. The Byzantines raided 
It in 245 and 259 and this contributed to the de- 
struction of the old Greek and Roman town. 
It was again the scene of fighting in the Crusades. 
■Saladin took it in 584 (1188). 

It is now' an unimportant village; but A^akut 
called it madlna and mentions among its noted in- 
habitants a certain Abu ’I-Kasim ‘.Alt b. Muhammad 
ai-Sulami who died in Damascus on Rabr I 453 * 
L’nder the Ottomans, Sumaisat was capital of 
a nahiya in the kada of Hisn-i Mansur, a sandjak 
in Malatiya in the wilayet of Ma'muret al-‘AzTz; 
now it forms part of the wilayet of Malatiya. 
Cuinet gives it 800 inhabitants ; at one time it 
contained many Armenians but now its population 
is entirely Kurdish. 

Bibliography: Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 
iv. 43; Tabari, ed. de Coeje, iii. 1447, 1880; 
Historiens des Croisades (Orient.), iii. 191 ; A'akut, 
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_ _ (Etiore Rossi) 

SUMANAT, or rather Soma Nath (“Moon lord“) 
is an ancient town situated in 20‘^ 53' N. and 
qcT 28' E. at the eastern extremity of a bay on 
the south coast of Kathiawar. On the western 
headland of the bay stands the port of Veraval, 
and on the sea-shore, half way between the two 
towns, is an ancient temple dedicated to Shiva. 
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The town was the object of the most famous 
uf the raids of Mahmud of f}hazni [q. v.] into 
India, in 1024. The invader reached Somnath 
early in 1025, captured the town, de:secrated the 
temple, and destroyed the idol, a two 

pieces of which were sent to C^azni, one to Makka 
and one to Madina, to be trodden undeifout by 
the faithful. Of the hi-^tory of Siimanat before its 
capture by Mahmud little is known. In the eighth 
century it was in the hands of the Cawada Radj- 
puts, vassals of the ^alukyas or Solankis of Kaliyani, 
but Mahmud, on leaving the town in 1025, placed 
a Muhammadan governor in the district Muslim 
rule did not endure, and Kathiawar fell into the 
hands of the Wadja Kadjputs. \vho revived the 
glories of the ancient fane, but in 129S it was 
captured, and again desecrated, by Ulugh Khan, 
m the reign of UA.la^ al-lHn ^^aldji It was in- 
cluded in the dominions of the Radja of Girnar. 
and when that kingdom was overthrown, in 1470, 
by Mahmud Begarha of Gudjarat it passed into 
the possession of the Muslim kings of that country 
It was afterwards ruled, at different times, by the 
^aikh of Mangrol and the Rana of Porbandar, 
but was finally conquered by the Nawwabs of 
Djunagarh, in whose hands it still remains. 

Bibliography', Muhammad Kasim Firi^ta, 
Gubjian-i Ibrahim!,, Bombay lithographed edition 
of 1832; F^^'adja Xizam abDin Ahmad, Tabakat’t 
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SUMATRA, Sumatra, with an area of 440.000 
^quaie K.M., is the fifth largest island in the world. 
The distance between its Northern and Southern 
extremities is + 1,750 K.M.. and its greatest width 
± 400 K.M. The aequator passes thiough the 
middle of the island, which lies between lat. 5° 
39 ^ N. and lat. 5° 57' S. For the geology, h>dro- 
graphy and orogiaphv, geography and ethnology, 
political and economic condition, statistics, ad- 
mini'itiation etc., reference may be m.ide to the 
great encyclopaedias and to special wotks, a sum- 
mary of which is given in the Dutch Encyclopaedie 
van Nederlandsch Indie, s.v. Siimatia. The piesent 
article, therefore, will be confined to an account 
of Islam in Sumatra, viz. : the history of the 
coming of this religion into Sumatra, the con- 
version of its heathen inhabitants, their special 
religious characteristics etc. 

I he name Sumatra appears to have originally 
indicated only a small locality and afterwards to 
have come to denote the whole island. I ater 
names will be mentioned in the shoit histoiical 
sketch that follows. The first mention of Islam 
in Sumatra was made in 1292 by the Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo, who mentions the spread 
of Islam in Ferlac (i. e. Perlak, Ach. P cureula^, 
a name well knowm from Malay chronicles. Since 
the old Muhammadan tombstones in Acheh have 
been deciphered, it has been ascertained that the 
founder of the Muslim kingdom of Samudra-r.isai, 
on the N.W. coast of Acheh died in 1297. So it is 
unlikely that the conversion of this country took 
place between 1270 and 1275, as has been assumed. 
^'Orthern Sumatra is called by Arabic authors, in 
the ixth j^th century: Pami, al-Ramni,, al 

Pamij Lamari ; al-Idrisi also calls it: al-Raml 
(xiiih century); al-Kazwini: Ramni (xiiiih century) 
Marco Polo mentions, besides Ferlac, the countries 


Bosnia, Samata, Lambri, Fansur, etc. In the xivik 
century ‘•Sumollra’* is mentioned as a state at 
war with Lamori. The son of Sultan Muhammad 
of Samudra (died in 1326) wa^ Sultan Ahmad, 
who probably was still reigning when Ibn BaUuta 
arrived there in 1343. In 1365 the Javanese poetical 
chronicle Nagarakertagama mentions; Ara, 'i'amiang, 
Perlak, Samudra, Lambn, Barat and BaiUs, as being 
all subordinate states to the empiie of Madjapahit 
In 1416 and 1436 the secretaries of the Chinese 
embassador Cheng Ho described Aru, Samudia, 
Lampoli etc., as being Muhammadan countries; 
according to their records theie must have been a 
Sultan Husain at Aru. It may be surmised that 
the name Samudra was generalised, and su became 
the name of the whole island. In 1432 Nicolo de' 
Conti calls it Taprobane “or in the native tongue 
Sjamutera’b In later periods the Arabic denomina- 
tion of both Java and Sumatia was Vazoa: hence 
the term java Major and Java Minor m European 
sources. The more modern native names aie: pido 
pereha {— merca, from Sanskrit mart)a„ mortals, 
mankind), or pulo anda'.as (a well knossn tiee): 
this name has occasionally been interchanged with 
the .Arabic term .Andalus. After the Poituguese 
took Malacca (1511). Samudra ceased to be a 
country of commercial importance and its place 
was taken by .Acheh, and that countiy soon be- 
came the most important in North-Sumatia. As 
regards the conversion of Acheh the following 
short notices may suffice: The Malay chronicles 
may on the whole be regarded as historically 
trustw’orthy The most reliable of them mentions 
as the first king who embiaced Islam : “^Ali 
Mughayat Shah (913 — 92S jr.;. the conqueror of 
Pedir. Samudra etc During the reign of Sultan 
bAli RPayat Shah a learned man came from Mecca 
to Acheh. and taught metaphysics there. But the 
introduction of Islam into Acheh was certainly 
not cairied out by Arab preachers. It is most 
piobable that Arab traders earned I>lam to Su- 
matra in the early centuries of the Hidjia. In the 
2nd century n. c the trade with Ceylon seems to 
have been wholly in their hands; in the viiph cen- 
tury Arab traders were to be found in great 
numbers in China. So it is quite possible that 
thev also established commercial settlements on 
some of the islands on the \V. -coast of Sumatra. 
Learned men, how'ever, must also have come to 
the Aichipelago from the South of India, as may 
be assumed from certain peculiarities of dogma and 
the Sufism now prevailing in Muhammadan part-' of 
Sumatra. The South-Indian origin of the Indonesian 
foini of Islam reveals itself m many ways, and theo- 
logical, literary and lingui^tic evidence is abun- 
dantly available: as examples of the latter class may 
be adduced the name for "‘theologian” {labai),, which 
is the South-Indian term labai^em mei chant, and 
bivopari = Sanskrit vydpari = merchant. There 
Cvinnot possibly have been any introduction of 
Islam by compulsion, and the gradual spread of 
Flam through the eastern islancl> must have been 
the result of the settlement of Muhammadan tradeis, 
C'-pecially Gudjaratis, their intermarriage with native 
Malay women, the improvement of the status of 
the natives by their adoption of the leligion of 
the influential strangers, in short a process of 
peaceful penetration. But from the very beginning 
of it> influence, Islam adapted itself to the native 
creed, i. e. to the indigenous animism, and made 
large concessions to Hinduism as is clearly shown 
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by the lemarkable fact that the Sanskrit words for 
religion (a^^-awa), Muhammadan fasts (/wv.7.f<7 = 
J.'tr teacher (guru), disciple (saciyan = fisva) 
are still m use. In the pciiod of its greatest 
pov\er (with and xviith century) Acheh was the 
most impoitant Muhammadan state in Sumatra, 
and made Us influence felt by the heathen in- 
habitants of the south; so it is probable that pro- 
selytising by means of waifare was sometimes carried 
on aru'jng the Bataks and other heathen peoples, 
but without any permanent success. It is a curious 
fact that the Batak^. who for centuries had ulTered 
obstinate lesistance to the entrance of Islam into 
their midst, have in the xix^h and xx^h century 
responded with enthusiasm to the efforts made 
foi their conversion Especially the Karo-, and 
still more the Mandelmg-Bataks are fervent Mu- 
hammadans. The effurts of the Malay subordinate 
officials of the Dutch Government, the desire to 
atuin the same social level as the educated clerks 
and tax-collectors, and further the impulse given 
to Mudim propaganda by the establishment of 
Christian missions among the Bataks, have all 
paved the way for Islam. On the island of Xias 
the same process is to be observed; theie, just as in 
the Batak-land, heathendom is breaking down befoie 
the two higher lehgions, Islam and Christianity. 
Of the introduction of Islam in the Minangkabau 
countiy (W. Sumatra), in eaily times a Hindu 
kingdom, there are no histoiical records. It may 
be surmised that the new religion made its way 
along the commercial routes from Badir (Pidie) 
to Priaman and other harbours, and came up from 
the coast to the uplands in the interior. It is 
probable, judging from some scanty data, that 
Islam did not come into the Minangkabau country 
before the middle of the xvi^h century. No reliance 
can be placed upon the current tradition that 
^aikh Ibrahim, a man of Minangkabau, who had 
learnt the tenets of Islam in Java, introduced them 
into his own country on his return via Priaman 
and Tiku, but this may be regaidcd as an indication 
of the route along which Islam made its way 
into this part of the island. In the Minangkabau 
country, with its strong matriarchal form of 
society and its primitive Malay laws of inheiitance 
the succe.ss of Islam for a long time hung in the 
balance, and open conflicts inevitably broke out 
in the struggle again.st these unorthodox survivals. 
The most ^eiious of these was the long, bloody 
warfare of the Padn’s, so called after the name 
Padari or Pidaii, 1. e. men from Pedir in Acheh 
(not from Poit. padre, as was foimeily supposed), 
who tiled, in the middle of the xixth century to 
introduce, by violent means, the orthodoxy of Islam 
into their native country. But their efforts were 
le^isted by the greater part of the population and 
further the Padii-sect involved the Dutch govern- 
ment in a heice and long war, which ended by 
their being defeated after the fall of their last 
stronghold Bondjol m 1839. A great many Minang- 
kabau men emigrated to the Stiaits-Settlements, 
their old place of refuge. At the present time, the 
people of Acheh and Minangkabau are the most 
zealuus followers of the Prophet, the former being 
ligidlj orthodox, having discarded the numerous 
8hiS and rnvstical elements that were formerly 
mixed up with their creed; the latter clinging 
persistently to their old national social laws, and 
only slowly accepting the orthodox dogmas. In 
Palembang, once the classical Malay country under 


Hindu rule, Islam spread at a comparatively late 
period, hut now it is completely i-'ldmised, like 
the adjacent country and sultanate Siak on the 
East coast. The southern part of Sumatra, the 
Lampong-tlistrict", seem to have been islami^ed 
by pieachers and influential persons fiom Banten 
(\V. lava), which country is now the most zealous 
province in the almost entirely islamised island of 
lava. The conveision of the less-civilised tribes, 
the Lubu and Kubu, is only a question of time; 
the process of peaceable penetration has been 
begun, and is slowly but inevitably going on. 
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(Ph. S. van Ronkel) 

SUMBAWA, an island in the Malay ar- 
chipelago, belonging to the Little Sunda group 
and lying east of Lombok. The coast line, especially 
on the norih, is very irregular; the largest bay 
is that of Saleh which runs deep into the country 
and almost divides the island into two halves. 
This division is of more than purely geographical 
significance. The inhabitants of the two parts 
differ in many respects in manners and customs 
and the physical type is not exactly the same in 
both. The population of the western pait is dis- 
tinguished by its lighter complexion and higher 
stature As regards administration, the island be- 
longs to the residency of “Timor en Onderhoorig- 
heden” and politically it consists of four districts 
ruled by native princes under the suzerainty of 
the government of the Dutch East Indies; the 
western half of the island forms the sultanate of 
Sumbawa, on the eastern side are the two very 
small kingdoms of Dompo and Sanggar and in 
the extreme east the sultanate of Bima. The i^sland 
is very mountainous and there are no rivers large 
enough to be navigable at all seasons. The soil 
is not unfertile and the population lives mainly 
by agriculture and cattle-rearing; the collection of 
wheat products is also of some importance. The 
exports include rice, horses, buffaloes and wax. 
The greater part of the native population (many 
foieigners have settled on the coast: Macassars, 
Buginese, Saleierese and Arabs) belongs to the 
so-called \ oung Malays and is considerably mixed 
with Buginese and Macassars. At the same time 
an older str.atum is clearly discernible to which 
the people of the interior of \V, Sumbawa and 
some tribes in the east belong and from the 
anthiopological point of view shows a great simil- 
arity to the Sasaker.s of Lombok. The Dou Donggo 
(i e. “hill-men”) on the west coast of Bima Bay 
may be considered the purest representatives of 
this group; they live severely isolated from their 
neighbours and are on a much low'er level of 
civilisation. The Dou Donggo and the Bimanese 
dt) not intermarry. While almost all the rest of 
the population of Sumbawa has adopted Islam and 
even observes the prescription of the religion with 
compaiative punctiliousness, the Dou Donggo are 
still pagans and in their paganism as well as in 
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their social institutions traces of an oiiginal tote- 
mism have with great probability been recognised. 
Bimanese society is remarkable for a sharp divi- 
sion of the people into 26 or (including the no- 
bility) 27 classes (auri)^ vshich may roughly be 
described as gilds. These Jan aie under the con- 
trol of two stale-officials (dumi) and their functions 1 
and other obligations to the state are definitely I 
laid down. Very little is certainly known about j 
the earlier history. Some antiquities found on the . 
island suggest Hindu influence at some time; in the 
later Hindu period Sumbawa belonged to the j 
Tavanese kingdom of Madjapahit; in 1357 Dompo ; 
was conquered by Madjapahit. At the beginning ■ 
of the xviiffi century when the first intercourse ; 
of the Dutch with Bima began, the various Sum- ; 
bawan kingdoms were under Gowa (Macassar); ; 
in the second half of the same century they were 
forced to recognise the suzerainty of the Dutch East 
India Co. According to a Bimanese court chronicle 
(the older parts of which are only of mythological . 
interest) there have so far been 50 rulers of Bima ' 
and the 38^ of these, ^Abd al-Kahir, who lived 
about 1640, was the first Muslim sultan. 
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SUNAN. [See sunxa]. 

al-SUNBULA, the ear (of corn), the usual I 
name for the constellation of the Virgin {a/- i 
Adhra^') from its most brilliant star, the ear j 
of corn in the hand of the Virgin which is { 
still called S p i c a. According to al-Kazwfni, the j 
constellation consists of 26 stars with a further | 
six lying outside the figure. The head of the\irgin . 
lies south of al-Sarfa (/3 Leonis); the feet are ! 
pointed tow^ards the two pans of the Scales. The 
brightest star is also called either Sunbula or 
al'Simak al-dzal.^ the unarmed Simak. in contrast 
to alSimak alramih, Simak with the lance {^Ara- 
niech on the star-maps). 

Bibliography'. al-Kazwini, ^Adjblib at- 
Makhlukat,^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. p. 36 ; L. Ideler, 
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SUNBULlYA, a branch of the a 1 w a 1 1 

Order, named after Sunbul Sinan al-Din Yusuf, 
\vho>e birth-place ia variously gi\en as Bolou and 
Marsuan. Hib death-date is given in the Kamils 
al-Alam as 936 (i 529/1 530j; according however 
to al-Shakd^ ik al-X^rndfiixa (transl. Rescher, 1927, 
p. 224, 225) he died before 929 (1522/1523); and 
this author, who was a contempuiaiy, mentions 
him among the Shaikhs of the leign of Bayazid II 
(died 918= t5l-2), wherein he is followed by the 
author of the Tadj al-Taicarikh (Cunstantinople 
1279, ii. 595), who is half a century later. Un 
the other hand Hadjdjl l^alifa attributes to a 
Sunbul Sinan b. Wkub. who died 9S9 (1581), 
a treatise in defence of Sufi Dancing, and a 
Cham of Khalwati Shaikhs : the former work was 
dedicated to Sulaiman I (whose reign began 
926 = 1520), and stated that Salim 1 had asked 
for a fatzvd on this subject, merely for the 
purpose of confirming his prejudice against the 
practice. It is probable that Hadjdjl Khalifa is 
mistaken in the date. From the brief biography 
of him which is almost identical in the Shaka^ik 
and the TZidj, it appears that after being attached 
to the Mulla Afdal-zade (died 908=1502/1503) 
he entered the service of Celebi Khalifa (Rescher, 
p. 175: wrongly given as Sunbul's successor in 
Mir'at al-Makdfd., quoted by A. J. Rose, Brown's 
Dervishes, 1927, p. 455 ), whose discipline involved 
severe exercise^; aftei submitting to these he re- 
ceived permission to enroll disciples. He spent 
some time in Egypt, where he instructed a«pirants, 
and presently came to Constantinople, where he 
was lodged m the zaudya of Mustafa Pasha, and 
occupied himself with training disciples. The Tat^ 
adds that his tomb is in that zdzoiya. 

His successor there was Muslih al-Din Markaz 
al-Ladiki (Rescher. p. 332), who died 959 (1552)- 
Another disciple, Va^kub al-Kirmiyani, who had 
some doubts about the successor’s qualifications, 
was convinced by a dream, wherein the Prophet 
With the Companions etc. appeared attending one 
of .Markazs sermons. The Prophet's turban was 
green and black; the former indicating the com- 
pletion of the Law, the latter that of the Path 
(Pecewfs Nistoiy.^ Constantinople 12S3, i. 465)- 

Reference has already been made to the severity 
of the exercises practised and enjoined by Sunbul 
Sinan ; Pecewi {^loc. cit.^ mentions that \ a kub al- 
Kirmiyani had to break his fast once only in 
three days, and diink water once in six months (!). 
He appears, as has been seen, to have favoured 
dancing or whirling as a religious exercise. Depont 
and Coppolaai [Confi erics, p. 375 ) state that the 
Sunbuliya, while maintaining Khahvati principLs, 
have adopted practices belonging to the Rifa'iya 
and Sa’diya. Their %vork contains a list ot Sunbuli 
tekxe in or about Constantinople, fifteen in number; 
a similar list is given by J. P. Brown, The 
Deivishes, 1S68, p. 316, with their respective days 
of service; it is rearranged in H. A. Rose's edition 
of the work (1927, p. 4S0). The order would 
seem to be confined to that city. 

(D. S. M.\rgoliouth) 

SUNBULZADE WEHBI, a Turkish poet 
and scholar of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Mehmed b. Ra.shid b. Mehmed Efendi Wehbi 
was horn in Mar'ash in the province of Aleppo; 
he belonged to the piominent local family ot 
Sunbulzade, which had already produced several 
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muffis including the grandfather of our poet. 
Mehmed, mufti in Mar'a^h and author of several 
^\ork‘5 including the a!-AMah al~miisamma 

I'i-TciZi’ flki' Hdh, XTir a!-^Ain and Kita(> al-TanzI/uit. 
Hi,> father Rashid also was a learned man and 
collaborated in Aleppo with the poet ^aiyid Wehbi. 
As one of the latter’s sons died at the same time 
as a son, our poet, was bom to Rashid, the im 
fant received the poetic name of the father of the 
dead child : Wehbi. In his native town Sunbulzade 
was mil/ hi of Ghalatali Till (-) Efendi and received 
the idjuze from him. He then w'ent to Stambul 
and lived there by writing chronograms and other 
veii d'occasion. but laier became kadi through 
the influence of distinguished patrons. He then 
entered upon the career of a Hod/a and was 
particularly entrusted with the drawing up of the 
more important state documents, in which he so 
distinguished himself that Sultan Mustafa III had his 
attention called to him and bestowed honours 
upon him. In iigo (1776) at the beginning of 
the reign of the next Sultan "Abd al-Hamid 1 he 
was sent as amba^sadoi to Hfahan to Kaiim Khan. 
In the course of his mission a dispute broke out 
between him and '"Umar Pasha, governor of Ba gh dad: 
Sunbulzade complained in Stambul of the difficulties 
the governor had put in his way ; 'Omar Paffia 
on the other hand accused him of high treason 
and of unbecoming conduct in Persia. Sunbulzade 
was condemned to death in Stambul and a courier 
with the order for his execution sent to meet him, 
but he was warned in time and kept in conceal* 
ment in Scutari. Tjmar Padia soon fell into dis- 
grace and SunbulzSde’s innocence was established. 
Sunbulzade then won complete forgiveness from 
the Sultan by the Resonant" {tannTine) kasida. 
In it he describes, after an extiavagant eulogy oi 
the Sultan, his Persian journey and continually 
emphasises the superiority of the Turkish court 
and of all things Turkish over those Persian. 

On his return Sunbulzade again became a kadi 
and went in this capacity to Eski Zagra in Eastern 
Rumelia. Here his ketkhuda was the poet Sururi 
[q, V ]. The two poets became close friends and 
remained always intimate but they continually 
used to attack one another in good-humoured but 
ribald lampoons, which with their grotesque re- 
proaches and their continued efforts to outdo one 
another are very amusing. The Arabic poems of 
Djarir and Farazdak have been suggested for com- 
parison, Their joint activity in Eski Zagra came 
to a sudden end, how'ever, when they were both 
imprisoned because they had aroused the indignation 
of the populace by their dissolute conduct. 

Later we find Sunbulzade again as kadi on the 
inland of Rhodes. In his period of office iheie 
took place in Rhodes the execution of the unhappy 
Krim Wian Shahin Girai who had been betrayed 
by Russia to Turkey. Sunbulzade felt he had to 
celebrate this event in a kasTda (called Taiyare^ 
the “Volant”, because there is much talk of birds 
in it); the glorious Stambul Sultan is again extra- 
vagantly praised in it, the unfortunate victim abused; 
the whole is little suited to place our poet in an 
enviable light. 

Sultan Salim III was keenly interested in literature 
and helped poets in every way. Sunbulzade de- 
dicated his Dlzvan to him and received rich 
rewards and honours. The Diivan contains, besides 
ghazels and quatrains, a large number of short 
occasional poems, especially riddles and chrono- 


grams Sunbulzade spent the re^t of his life in 
Stambul, ver.-ifying and merrymaking. He suffered 
much from illness in his hist year^, gout, failing 
sight, perhaps mental deiangemcnt, and he is said 
to have been bedridden for seven years. He died 
on iqtb Rabf 1, 1224 (April 28, 1S09) aged over 90 
His tomb is in Topdjular before the Adi lanople thuc 
Sunbulzade wrote several works in addition to 
those already mentioned: the Lutjiya^ an imua- 
tion of Nabi's Khabixa^ a ihymed Akhlak book 
for his son Lutfallah, of advice, about his stud.es 
in particular. The poem is of interest for social 
history but its literary value is slight. Sunbulzade 
himself boasts that he wrote it within a week and 
in a fever besides. It was w'ritten in 1205 (179*^) 
and could not have long availed the son as he 
died of the plague five years later. 

A Hika\ at-name^ entitled Sh evck-Englz was pro- 
bably the most congenial to the poet of all bis 
poems. It is a kind of murhiiara between a 
debaucher of women and pederast who then ask 
the Shaikh of Love for his judgment. The latter 
shows how little either knew of pure absolute 
love, and the whole concludes with the praises of 
the love of God. 

The next two poems are primarily an educa- 
tional effoit and as they are still used in Turkey 
as schoolbook.«*. they give the modern Turks an 
acquaintance with Sunbulzade. The Tuhfa is a 
rhymed Persian Turkish vocabulary, written in 
H97 (17S3) for his sun, in imitation of the 
similar work of Sbahidi (xvitb century). It is ex- 
cellent for the time and a fruit of Sunbulzade’s 
Persian journey. It contains 58 kit^a‘% in different 
metres, the last of which is a double rhymed 
masna'A on the IsJilahatA The Aiabic 

counterpart to it is the Nukhba written in 1 214 
(1799). There are commentaries on both, notably 
that of Hayati Efendi, which also gives valuable 
details of Sunbulzade’s life. 

There are other educational works by Sunbul- 
zade which are now' more or less forgotten; thus 
in 1184 (1770) he made a translation of a part 
of the *^lkd al'Diiiman of 'Aini' which exists in 
MS. in the Es^ad Efendi Library in Stambul. 

The Ottoman critics agree that w'hile Sunbul- 
zade was a master of the language with few rivals, 
he is not really to be called a great poet. He 
was primarily a lover of life, then a man of 
leaining and next a writer of occasional verse 
and a very clever one. His choice of material is 
as characteristic as his technique. The latter is 
based on a thorough knowledge of prosody and not 
on poetical feeling. Sunbulzade can treat poetically 
the most banal subject and a continual stream of 
graceful phrases seem to pour forth from him. 
He is therefore always pleasing in spite of a lack 
of real poetic talent. He never has become really 
popular; Ziya Pasha compares his poems to wild 
roses w ithout scent. For the history of culture his 
exact knowledge of Persian acquired in the country 
itself, is of importance, and it is very interesting 
to see the impiession made by Persia of that day 
on a highly intelligent Turk. References to Persia 
are exceedingly frequent in all his works. 
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Hammer, Geschichte der osniamschcn Dichtkunst^ 
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SUNKUR (Sonkor). a canton between 
Dainawar [9- v.] and Senna [q. v.], a 
dependency of Kirman^ah. Eving on the road 
between Dainawar and Adharbaidjan it must corre- 
spond approximately to the first mc.rhala on the 
stretch from Dainawar to Sisar, the name of which 
is read al-Djarba (Mukaddasi. p. 3S2\ Kharbard)an 
(Ibn ^urdadhbih, p 119; Kudama, p 212) etc 
which was 7 farsakhs from Dainawar (^the actual 
distance between the present ruins of Dainawar 
and Sunkur is however not more than 15 miles). 
Sunkur might therefore correspond to the canton 
of Maibahradj (Baladhuri, p. 310) which was de- 
tached from Dainawar under the Caliph al-Mahdi 
and joined to Sisar [q. v.] ; cf. Schwarz, Iran itn 
Mittelalter^ iv., p. 477 — 479. If however we are 
to recognise in the name of the Kurd tribe Pai- 
lawand (Pahrawand) a reminiscence of the old 
name Pahradj (“custodia, vigilia’’) this tribe must 
have been driven westwards for it now occupies 
the west face of Mount Parrau (= Disutun), l>ing 
S. \V. of Dainawar (cf. Rabin o, Kermanchoh^ R. 
I^I M, xxxviii., p, 36). 

The easy pa.ss of Mele-mas on the line of 
heights from Dslakhani to Amrula separates Sun- 
I<ur from Dainawar. On the north-east Sunkur is 
bordered by mount Pandja-hVli (Xuzhal al-Kulul\ 
ed. Le Strange, p. 217: Pandj-.Xngu^ht}, behind 
vvhich runs the direct road from Hamadan to 
Senna Sunkur is watered by the upper tributaries 
of the river of Dainawar, which ultimately joins 
the Gamas-ab (Karkhah Sunkur in the strict ^en^e 
IS adjoined by the more northern canton of Kulya'i 
on the upper course of the Gdwa-rud (cf. '=^esn\) 
the western dependencies of which are Bilawar 
and Niyabat (on the Kirmanshah-Senna road : 
cf. Rabmo, loc. ciL, p. 12, 35). The importance 
of Sunkur lies in the fact that it is on the road 
billowed by Muslim pilgrims from Tabriz to Kir- 
man^ah; to avoid the Kurdish territnrv of Senna 
the load now makes a detour bv Bidjar (Garru>) 
and Sunkur, from which Kirman:^ah reached 
in a day's maich. 

d he population of the distiict is made up of 
two distinct elements. The town (about 2,000 
houses) is peopled by Turks who are -aid to have 
come there in the Mongol period (in the cemetery 
there are Kufic inscriptions). Their chief Sunkur 
was a vassal of the Mongols of ^iraz (r). The 
language of the townspeople (a Tuicoinan tlialcct') 
ns remarkable for its poculiaritie- and the deca- 
dence of its forms. To the Ottoman-Turki-h foim'. 

itmigelifim correspond the local form- fa- 
^0'-aramlfaliram\ md y'a/o:o> am, sa fal'icsa, o 
g alou'ra^ b z g aloxvrahh^ siz faloiosiz, o/a/ g'a- 
Icuda. “Come” — g*a, ‘•go” — g*i\ I wish to 
S® isiyowrdm g'iya’/i; “he aDo” o-fa (^=: o-da). 
Since the day before yesterday" — t's/agonnan 
balu,^ etc. 

The district (165 villages) on the other hand 
IS inhabited by Kurd agriculturists who-e chiefs 
belong to the Kurd tribe of KuKa 1. The present 
Khans are said to be the descendants in the 


I eighth generation from Safi-Khan who lived in 
, the lime of the latter Safawids. In 1213 (179S) 
EAIi Himmat Khan and hi- brother Baba Khan 
(of the Nanakali tribe) supported the pretender 
Sulaiman h^an and were executed by i ath E\li 
^ah (H. B Bridges, Hisierv of the Kaiars^ 
London 1833, P- 5 ^ — 59 * ^ 7 )- Kulya'i speak 
a Kurd dialect resembling A'lrmanshahl and are 
suspected of A/:l-i I/afk (= ^Ali-ildhi,^ q. v.) 

, tendencies, (V. Minorsky) 

SUNNA ( A.), custom, use and wont, 
statute. The word is used in many connections. 

I Here only the following will be dealt with. In 
the Kur'an sunna usually occurs in two con- 
nections: sunnat aPaiozvalzn, “the sunna of those 
of old" (viii. 39; XV. 13; xviii. 53: XXXV. 41) 
and sunnat Allah, “the sunna of Allah" (xvii. 
79; xxxiii, 62; XXXV. 42; xlviii. 23). The two 
expressions are synonymous in so far as they 
refer to Allah's punishment of earlier generations, 
who met the preaching of prophets sent to them 
with unbelief or scorn. The expressions are therefore 
found mainly in the Meccan suras of which the 
mam subjects are stories of the Prophets, In 
Sara, iii. 131. the plural sunan occurs meaning 
judgments. Sunnat Allah is found in Sura, xxxiii. 3$, 
where it means the privileges which Allah granted 
to earlier prophets. 

In H a d i ih by sunna is u.'^ually understood 
I Muhammad’s sunna: Allah is connected wdth the 
I community by his Book and Muhammad by his 
1 sunn.i (cf. Muslim, Imdn, trad. 246: “Allah’s book 
I and your Prophet's sunna’’). 

.According to the usual explanation Muham- 
I mad's sunna comprises his deeds, utterances 
j and his unspoken approval ( /f' 7 , kaivl, takrir'). 

! Obseivance of the sunna might in a way be 
i called: “Imitatio Muhammadis". 

I In itself how'ever the word is colouiless One 
I speaks of good and bad sunna's, e. g. of the bad 
>unnri of the Dfahilixa (Bul^arl, Diyat^ b5b 9 )* 

' Muhammed prophesies: “Verily ye shall imitate the 
sunan of those who were before you, inch for 
inch, ell for ell, span for span: if they were to 
I crawl into a lizard's hole, you should follow after 
them'’ (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, li 327). 

The contia-t between good and bad sunnas 
finds its classical expression in the following 
hadith: “lie who institutes a fair sunna in Islam, 
so that it is practi-ed after his death, to him a 
rewaid shall be given equal to that of all who have 
practised it, without anything being deducted from 
their reward. But he who institutes a bad sunna 
in I-lam. so that it is practised after his death, 
against him a sin shall be debited, like that of all 
who have practised it without anything being sub- 
tracted from their sins" (Muslim, V/av, trad. 15)- 
A I-S u n n a has however become the characteri-tic 
term for the theory and piactice of the catholic 
Muhinimadan community, Ahl al^Sunna zoa IDya’ 
the Sunna. “ The people of tlie sunna and of 
the Lommunity", are those who lefrain from deviat- 
ing from dogma and piactice. The expression is 
particulaily used in this sense in opposition to 
^ra [q. v]: the division of Islam into Sunna and 
^ra IS generally known in the west. Crieat stress 
is therefore put upon following Muhammad's sunna. 
“He w'ho tires of my sunna, does not belong to 
me” (Bukhari, bab i). “The prescribed 

Fridav and Ramadan are an atonement for the 
■ period till the next salat, the next Friday and 
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the next Ramadan, except m the case of polytheism, 

breach of agreement and neglect of the sunna 

and neglect of the sunna is secession from the 
community" {Djama’-a : Ahmad b. Hanbal, li. 229). 
Among the six categories of those who are cursed 
by Allah, Muhammad and all the prophets are 
those who have abandoned Muhammad’s sunna. 
(Tiimidhi, Kadar^ bab 17). Knowledge of the 
sunna is one of the criteria in deciding who will 
act as imam at the .salat (Tirraidhi, Salat, bab 60: 
Nasa'i, I?nama, bab 3). 

The companions are the propagators of 
the sunna (Muslim, Iman.^ trad. 80); the word 
IS occasionally referred to the example of the com- 
panions and the oldest generations of Islam; in 
Eukhaii, Ahkam. bab 43, the sunna of Allah, his 
prophet and the two l^alifas is mentioned; in 
Tirmidhi, bab 16, there is a reference to the 

sunna of Muhammad and the lightly guided caliphs. 

The word thus acquires the meaning of standard; 
it is recorded that Muhammad said when drawing 
up such prescriptions: “at discretion lest any .sunna 
(burdensome to the community} arise” (Bukhari, 
Tahadji^tid^ bab 35). i 

The opposite of sunna in the sense of the theory ■ 
or practice consecrated by Muhammad’s example 
or the tradition of the community is bid'a [q. v.] 
(cf. e. g. Tirmidhi, ^Ilm, bab 16}. 

Muhammad’s sunna in the sense of his word.s, ’ 
actions and silent approval is fixed orally and in 1 
wiiting in the Hadith [q. v.] In theory the con- ■ 
ceptions of sunna and hadith are separate but in ■ 
piactice they often coincide, which may be due 
to the fact that some of the collections of hadith 1 
have the title Sunan (e g. the collections of Abu ' 
iJa'ud, Ibn Madja and al-Xasa’i). 

If we are to understand the theoretical and . 
practical significance of the sunna in Islam we 
must remember that while the Kur’an was a 
source from which a considerable" part of the 
practice was deduced, on the other hand Muham- . 
mad had settled many questions, not by revela- I 
tion but by decision fiom case to case and that j 
the vvords and deeds of the Prophet even in his i 
lifetime were recognised as a “fine example” and i 
as a result of this recognition the sunna of the I 
Prophet was drawn up and fi.\ed in writing, \ 
although not in a form equally canonical with . 
the Kur'an. The Hadith itself illuminates this side ' 
of .Muhammad’s sunna in traditions ; People came 
to the Prophet and asked him : “Send us men to ' 
teach us the Kur’an and Sunna’’ (Muslim, Imdra, \ 
trad. 147) “I he faith has settled in the depths 1 
of the hearts of men. They have thus learned j 
lyur’an and Sunna” (Bukhari, Rikak. bab 35). ' 
'Omar b. al-Khattab said: “People will come to | 
dispute with you over doubtful points in the j 
Kur an. Answer them with the sunan, for the . 
people of the Sunan are best able to decide about ■' 
the Kuran' (DaiimI, Introduction bab i 6 ). 

In the Kur’an itself references to the importance 
of Muhammad’s sunna are found, like the com- ; 
mand to believe in .\llah and Muhammad (Sura I 
vii 15S; Ixiv. 8 ) and Ibiahim’s piayer, "when i 
he founded the temple at Mecca : “O Lord send I 
to them a piophet from their midst, to read out ; 
to them thy verses and to teach them the book | 
and wisdom and to purify them” (Sura ii. 123 and ' 
Similar passages). I 

It is clear then that in the system of Islam j 
the Sunna became a standard of conduct along- i 


i side of the Kur an, and that the repiesentaiiveTi 
I of the system also sought to answer the question 
of the mutual relation of the two elements. Thi’!. 
' question is also discussed in traditions. At hist 
Kurban and Jsunna appear as of equal authority 
I Khaltd b L'said said to ‘^Abd .\llah b. ^Umar. 

' ‘‘We find the salat al-hudar and the salat al- 
J^azi'f in the Kur'an but not however the salat 
. aUsafar". Ibn ‘^Umai answered: ‘‘My cousin, Allah 
sent us Muhammad when we were in complete 
I ignorance: therefore we do as we saw’ Muham- 
mad do” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 94). Another 
tradition is still more definite : “a prohibition by 
the prophet of Allah is equal to a prohibition 
by Allah” (Darinii, Introduction bab 48). Ranking 
the Sunna equal to the Kur’an led to the idea 
that the Sunna also was revealed : “Djibrll used 
to come dow’n with the Sunna to Muhammad just 
as he used to come down with the Kur'an” (Da- 
rimi, Introduction bab 48). They even w’ent further 
I and said : “the highest standard is not the Kur'an 
but the Sunna” ( 1 . c ; al-sunna kddixa ^ala I-A'ur'an, 

: wa-laisa "IKur'dn bi-kadin ^ala Istinna). 

I The question of the relation between 
Kur an and Sunna is fully discussed in the 
Usui books. Shaft^i in his Risala explains that 
there are prescriptions in the Kur'an, the general 
form of which was only made precise in the 
Sunna (p. 12). e. g. the punishment of the thief 
punished in the Kur'an (Sura v. 42) by the tra- 
dition that the punishment is not to be applied 
when it is a question of the theft of an insigni- 
ficant amount (see e. g. Bukhari, Hududj bab 13). 
It is known that Muhammad punished zina^ of a 
thaiyib with stoning (cf. e. g. Bukhari. Djana^iz. 
bab 61), while Sura xxiv. 2 prescribes 100 lashes 
as the punishment for the zani and the zaniya. 

The Sunna’s relation to the Kur’an may be of 
three kinds: (i) in entire agreement with the 
Kur'an; (2) an explanation of the sacred text; 
(3) not directly connected with the sacred text 
{A'isaia^ p. 16). — The last named is however 
not recognised by those who always give the 
Sunna a diiect connection wdth the sacred text. 

The relation between Kur’an and Sunna is illus- 
trated by the doctrine of nasikh zva ‘‘ ImansTikh^ 
“the abiogating and the abrogated”, and by other 
examples relating to Kur’anic commands and pro- 
hibitions. Here we shall only point out that al- 
kali I in contrast to other scholars does not agree 
that the Kur an can be abrogated by Sunna. In 
his view, Kur’an can only be abrogated by Kur’an 
and Sunna by Sunna (p, 16 sq ) But there are 
verses of the Kur'an the abrogating character of 
which is only made clear bv Sunna (p. 18 — 2l) 
or by Sunna and Idqma^ (p. 21 sq.). 

The u;u/ al-fikh are of course not confined to 
Kuran and Sunna; nevertheless in wide ciicles 
protests were made against any attempt to add 
to t e two histoiical objective norms such subjec- 
tive elements as [q. v.] or kiyas [q. v.]. In 

hadith we find traces of thib opposition: “When 
n . as u and Hudhaifa one day were together, 
a man propounded a question to them. Then Ibn 
as u sai to Hudhaifa: Why do you think that 
people ask us about these things? He replied: 
As soon as they are told they neglect it. Then 
questioner: If you ask 


us about a Kur’ 


anic matter, w’hich w’e know’, 


information, likewise about a suima 
of Muhammad, but we have no advice to give 
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about your innovations*’ (Danmi. Inti vductio ^ 
bab i 6 ). Bul^aii has significantly given a chapter 
of hi> Sa/il/i the title: “On the observance of 
Kur'an and Sunna”. 

This attitude is however abandoned by the four 
madhahib ; idjma' and kiyas have obtained their 
place among the usTil al-fikh. 'I'he four roots were 
never recognised by the f^aridjis and Wahhabis, 
in addition to the ShTa. 

With the term ^unna in the theory of the 
Usui must not be confused the second of the five 
categories, under which actions are con'idered 
from the legal point of view and which is aUo 
called Sunna. On this see the article sHARib\. 

B ibliogra phy : Th. W. Ju\ nboll, Handl-iJifig 
tot di kennis zan de inchamvicdcuinscht icvr. 
Leiden 1925, p. 34 sqq.\ 1 . Guldziher., Ilaliih 
und Sunna in Muk. Studien^ ii. i — 27; C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Gescki ijten. 1. 249; 
ii. 36 sqq.^ 72 sq.\ Mawlaui Muh. Ala b. 'All. 
DiciioTiary of Tochn. Terms, p 703 A. J. 

Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan 
Tradition^ Leiden 1927. s. v. : Ihn al-Subki, 
Diand' al- Dj avoamt^ with the commentary of 
Bananl, Cairo 1318, ii. 58 — 109; Mulla Khus- 
raw, IMir'at al-UsTil., p. 1S2 — 226: Ibn Amir 
al-Ha^dj, aBTakilr zva 'ETakinr fi Shark 
Kitab Takrtr Ibn Hammam, Bulak 1316, ii. 
223 sqq.; on the margin of this work: Baida\%i, 
Minhadq cZ-iVl?/, ii. 23 sqq, 

(A. T. Wensinck) 

SUNNITES. [See svnxa.] 

SUR (Tyri-), the island city of Phoenicia, 
trom the Amarna period it was one of the 
richest commercial centres of the Syrian coast 
and gradually developed into a powerful rival of 
the adjoining Sidon [q. v.] for dominion over the 
Phoenician colonies in the west. Its conque.st and 
destruction by Ale.xander the Great only deprued 
the flourishing metropolis of its importance for a 
brief period; but it had one permanent important 
result, namely that the island city was hencefoith 
connected with the mainland by the Alexander 
dam, which was gradually widened into an isht* 
mus by the material swept up by the south we.-tern 
coast currents; from very early times Palaityros 
(Assyr. Udiu) had lain opposite the island town 
on the mainland. Under the Roman empire Tyre 
''as the secular and ecclesiastical capital of the 
eparchy Oo/v/'xjj Xlx^xho^. 

After the occupation of Damascus, Shurahbll b. 
Hasana captured Sur rnd SafTuriya among other 
towns of the region (al-Baladhurl, ed. de Goeje, 
P- Il6; Caetani, Annali delV Is/am, ii/ii., § 3 ^ 1 ; 
ni-, ^ 107). According to Pseudo- Wakidi [Eutuh 
al-Sham, Cairo 1278, ii. 58 sqq.), Sur was taken 
through the treachery of the former commander 
of Halab, ^Abdallah Vukena. Al-Wakuli and the 
lyrian Hisham b. al-Laith say that Mu'^awiva 
restored 'Akka and Sur at the time of his expe- 
dition against Cyprus (27) and in 42 transplanted 
Persian colonists from BaSlbakk, Hims and An- 
tiikiya to the cities of al-Urdunn, namely Sur, 
Akka, etc. (al-Baladhuri, op. p. il?) ^be 

authorities of the above mentioned Tyrian said: 
“When we settled in Sur and the cities of the 
coasts there were Arab troops there and .still 
many Greeks ; later, people came from other 
regions and settled alongside of us just as happened 
all the other cities of the coast of .Syiia". In 
49 the Greek fleet raided the Syrian coast-towns 


which had not yet ar-,enals (Baladhurl. op. cit.\ 
Mahbub of Manbidj, Kitlib a.I i'nzodn^ ed. A. 
Vasilev, in Patrol. Onent., viii 492). MiUawiya 
thereupon built dockyaids in ‘^Akka for the district 
of al-Urdunn. ^Abd al-Malik b. Marwan restored 
Sur, Kaisarlya, and the suburbs of "Akka, which 
had again fallen into ruins (al-Baladhuri, op. cit.y 
p. 117, 143). When at a later date Hisham b. 
‘^Abd al-Malik wished to purchase mills and store- 
houses from one of the descendants of Abu 
' MuVit, and the latter refused to sell them, he 
had the aisenal removed to -dur and built maga- 
zines and docks there (al-Baladhun. p. 117). Ac- 
cording to al-Wakidi also, l^ur replaced ‘^Akka 
under the Marwanids as a naval station and le- 
mained one henceforth (al-Balajhuri, p. iiS; Ibn 
Djubair, ed, WTight, p. 305). The Caliph al-Mu- 
1 tawakkil later (247/24S H.) distributed the fleet 

and naval forces among all the byrian coast-towns. 

The Arab geographers describe Sur as a city 
on the sea-coast (al-sawalul) of al-Urdunn (the 
Jordan province) which was strongly fortified and 
' thickly populated and had fertile country lound it. 
The island city was only accessible fiom the 
mainland through a gate to which a bridge led, 
and was fortified by walls which rose straight 
out of the sea, almost all the way round it ; as 
in ancient times, a second part of the cit\ lay 
I opposite it on the mamland. The bridge which is 
' mentioned by al-Mukaddasi also, is described by 
! al-KazwinI (ed. W'usienfeld, ii. 366, 1 . 5 from below', 
under Tulaitila) as the largest arch in the world 
i (confusion with the Sandja bridge:). The ancient 
' aqueduct which led from (now' Ras al-UAin 

or al-Raihidiya) via Tell al-Ma'^uk to the city 
still provided it with water in the middle ages 
(al-MukaddasI, B.G.A., in. 163: Nasii-i I^usraw', 
ed. Schefer, p. ii). Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited 
Sur in 1047 mentions the five to six stoiied houses 
there and a richly decorated Mashhad at the city- 
gate : the inhabitants were then for the most 
pait ^i'a : only the kadi was Sunni. In the 
Crusading peiiod al-ldn'sl (1154 a. D.) records the 
flourishing glass industry, the pottery and the 
weaving of valuable stuffs in Sur. Kudama men- 
tions the wharves of the town. 

From the Tulunid period, Syria was almost 
continuously under Egyptian suzerainty, which 
became still moie firmly established under the 
Fapmids. The Tyrians rose against the Caliph al- 
Ha’kim in 388(998) under a peasant named LAlaka 
(H laka) at the same time as al-Kamla rebelled 
and the citadel of Famiya was besieged by the 
Byzantine General Ducas. The governor of Syria, 
Djaish b. Muhammad b. Samsam, sent the Ham- 
danid Husain b. UAbd Allah b. Nasir al-DawIa and 
the eunuch Fatik (var. Fa lk) al-Barraz against the 
city. When they attacked Sur by land and water, 
'Alaka appealed for help to the Byzantine em- 
peior. The latter sent several ships but these were 
completely defeated in a naval battle. The town, 
the inhabitants of which thereupon lost all heart 
for a stubborn resistance, was taken and sacked, 
its inhabitants massacred and ^Alaka tortured and 
executed in Egypt. 

But the risings continued; the vizier Badr al- 
Djamall in 10S9 A. D. was forced to take Sur, 
'Akka and Djubail from the Saldjuk Sultan Tutu^ 
and his successor al-Afdal Shahanshah in 490 
(1097/1098) punished a new rising with a terrible 
massacre, in which even the governor of the city 
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uab executed. This took place in the same yeai 
as the Cni>aders left Constantinople. Coins \\eie 
struck in Sur in the name of the Caliph al- ; 
Mustali (1094 — 1 101). 

Although the city at first (lioo— lioi) sought ' 
to win Baldwin's good graces by gifts, it soon , 
(1103) joined in the defence of ‘^Akka and Taia- 
bulus. By arrangement with Tu gh takin the amir 
^Izz a!-M*ulk of Sur in 500 (i 106—1107) attacked 
the Ciusader's stronghold at Tibnin (Toron), plun- 1 
dered a subuib and massacred the inhabitant'^, but ■ 
lied quickly away when Baldwin advanced on , 
Sur from Tabarlya. The king appealed ne.xt >ear I 
before its walls, built a fort on Tell al-Ma^:diuka 
and besieged the city for a month; its wall had 
to purchase his withdrawal by a payment of 

7.000 dinars. 

A week after the fall of Tarabalus, the Egyptian , 
fleet with soldiers, money and supplies for a year 
appeared before this city, but on heaiing that the 
forties* had been taken by the Franks., they le- 
turned to h'Ur and the supplies and soldiers were 
di>triljuted between Sur. Saida' (bidon) and Baiiut. 

Baldwin laid siege to Sur once more on the 
25th or 27th Djumada I (November 27 or 29, 1 1 1 1); 
he built two wooden towers 10 elU high, put 

1.000 soldiers in each and had them pushed up 
10 the w'alK of the city. On the appeal of the 
Tynans, Tughtakin came from Damascus to Ba- 
niyas and sent reinforcements from there, who cut 
off the Flanks' supplies while he himself marched 
on Saidag Baldwin had already stormed two walls 
when the governor of bur, 'Izz al-Mulk al-.-^Szz 
held a council of war in which a shaikh, who 
had taken part in the defence of Tarabulus oftered 
to destroy the siege-towers of the P'ranks. He 
actually succeeded in setting both on fire. The 
Franks gained no success worth mentioning up 
to the spring of 1112. In the meanwhile Tugh- 
takin, after taking the fortress of al-Djaish in the 
Damascene came up with 20,000 men and cut off 1 
supplies from the Fianks. When they received ] 
their supplies by sea, he laid wa*te the countiy j 
round Saidak On the loth Shawwal (April 21) I 
Baldwin raised the siege and retired to “^Akka. 
The people of Sur welcomed Tughtakin with j 
rich gifts and restored the injured walls and ditches | 
of their town. On his departure Tughtakin handed ' 
over Sur to the Caliph again; but in the very | 
next year the people and their goveinor Tzz al- ' 
Mulk Anushtakin al-Afdali, fearing anothei attack ] 
from the Franks, decided to hand over the city j 
to him again. Tu gh takin at their reniiest sent I 
them the amir Mas ud with forces, for us defence; 
but the caliph continued to be prayed for in the 
mosque'; and coins were still struck in hib name. 

The vizier al-Ma'mun, al-Afilal's successoi, in 
516 (i 1 22/1 1 23) sent a w'ell equipped fleet of 40 
gaUe)s under .^ias^ud b Sallar to Sur; when the 
comman !er Ma'>'ud came on board to gieet them 
he wa.^ put in chains and brought to Egypt. 
There how’ever he was shown great honour and 
sent to Dama-'Cus, where diplomatic apologies were 
offered and the incident explained away; Tugh- 
takin replied courteously and piomised his further 
assistance m the defence against the common enemy. 

The Franks however saw in the lemoval of the 
valiant Mas'ud a good omen and prepared fur a 
further siege with renewed hopes. The Egyptian 
commander recognised the feebleness of the gar- 
rison and the insufficiency of the city’s supplies and 


appealed for help to the Caliph. Al-Aniir replied 
tffiat he would put the defence in the hands uf 
Zahir al-I>in (Tughtakin). The latter thereupon 
occupied the city again and put it in a satisfactory 
condition for defence. In the month of Kabr I 
(April) 1124 the second siege of Sur began. 
Venetian ships blockaded the haibour while on 
land the armed troops attacked the walls with a 
siege-tower. Damascus tioops distinguished them- 
selves by particular bravery in the defence. Ihe 
besiegers sent a portion of their army again.'t 
Tughtakin while the Venetians were to ward oft 
the Egyptian fleet, .\fter vaiious vicissitude* the 
Tvrians decided, after famine had broken out in 
the city, to suirender under favouiable conditions. 
After Tughtakin had conducted negotiations fur 
surrender with the Frank commander--, they were 
allow'ed to leave the city with their possessions or 
to remain there on paying ransom. On 23^^ (or 28^^; 

: Djumada I (July 9 or 14) I124, the inhabitants 
marched out of the city between the troops of 
Tughtakin and the Franki-,h army ; they weie 
settled partly in Damascus and paitly in Ghazza. 

' After this sunender. which marked the zenith of 
I the power of the Crusaders in Syria, Tyre re- 
' mained till 1291 in the hands of the Franks. Ibn 
! al-Athir laments its fall as a great misfortune for 
; the Mu.'hm world, as it was one of the finest and 
j strongest of cities, and adds: ‘‘Let us hope that 
I God the Almighty will restore it to the rule 
of Islam”. 

^anis al-Muluk (Buri) of Damascus in 52S 
(1133/1134) after a raid of the Franks into the 
Hawran laid waste the region of Tabarlya, Sur 
and the rest of the coast-lands and leturned via 
al-ShaTa" with a great booty. An Egyptian fleet 
appeared in 550 (1155/1156) in the harbour of 
Sur, sank ships which belonged to Christian pil- 
grinis and otheis, and returned with numerous 
prisoners and rich plunder. In 552 (1x57) 
Saida^ Bairut, Tarabulus and other towns suffered 
from an earthquake. 

From the Crusading peiiod we have the de- 
scriptions of the city by Idrlsi and Ibn Djubair. 
The former admires the glassworks and potteries 
and the manufacture of an extraordinarily finely 
woven cloth. Ibn Djubair who spent il days in 
Siir gives a full description of the town and of 
a ceremonial proce^sIon that took place duiing 
his vLii. On the land side the city had 3 — 4 suc- 
cessive gates. The entrance from the sea was 
through two high towers, between which one en- 
tered a harbour (the old “Sidunian”), the finest of 
all the harbours of the coast-cities. On three sides 
the wall* surrounded the harbour, on the fourth 
a wall with an entrance through an arch below'^ 
which the ships anchored This inner harbour 
; could be shut ofl by a huge chain which wms 
stretched between the twm towers. 

Salah al-Din after the capture of Jerusalem and 
most of the coast-tuvvns proceeded to besiege Sur 
and pitched his camp before the city (on 5*^1 
according to others, on the gth Ramadan 5S3 = 
, Nov. 8 or 12, 1187). He had at first to wait for 
j the impedimenta of the army and summoned his 
! son Mahk al-Zahir from Halab and his brother 
Malik al- Add fiom Jerusalem to his side; his 
' second son al-Afdal and his nephew Taki al-Din 
I were with him. As soon as the siege artillery 
j arrived, they began to bombard the town from 
[ movable towers with catapults etc. Ten ships 
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biought from ^Akka blockaded the liarbour; but 
they were surprised by the Frankish fleet and 
some destroyed, some sunk. An attack on the 
walls was repulsed. A council uf \\ar summoned 
by Salah al-Din decided, on account of the ap- 
proach of winter, to raise the siege till next year. 
On the 2nd Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 5S4 (= Jan. 3, iiSS, 
according to Baha^ al-Din; Ibn al-Athir gives the 
last day of ^awwal = Jan. i, 118S}, Salah al-Din 
began to withdraw his army. Hardly was the 
city freed from its besiegers than a fight for its 
posse.^sion broke out between king Guy de Lu- 
signan who had just returned from captivity and 
Its valiant defender Conrad of Montferrat. 

The failure of the siege of this strong seaport 
marked a reverse in Salah al-Din's fortunes. With 
^akif Arnun (Belfort) it was the only fortress of 
S}ria to remain in the hands of the Franks In 
the harbour of Tyre assembled the powerful forces 
foi the Third Ciusade; into it poured the garrisons 
of the towns taken by Salah al-Din whom he 
always chivalrously released; from it the siege of 
^•\kka was launched, which completely distracted 
the Caliph's attention from Sur. 

On the 15th Rabi*^ II. 5SS (April 29., ii 9 -) 
the Marquis Com ad who now lived in Tyre as 
titular king of Jerusalem was murdered by Is- 
ma ills. His successor Henri de Champagne con- 
cluded the peace of Ramla with Salah al-Din 
{Sept. 1192) by which the coast from Jaffa to 
Tyre was left to the Franks. 

M hen the garrison of Tibnin undertook a cam- 
paigQ against Sur and laid waste the surrounding 
country, the Crusadeis began to besiege this for- 
tress on 1 Safar 594 (= Dec. 13. 1197). On a 
rumour of the approach of a laige army under 
al-Malik al-'Adil ho wever they retired without 
achieving anything. In Sha'ban 597 (May-June. 
1201) Sur was visited by an earthquake, and in 
600 (1203/1204) by another in which the walls 
of the fortress collapsed. By the peace between ^ 
Frederick II and al-Kamil of Egypt (1229) Suu ' 
Akka, and several coast-towns of Syiia weie left 1 
in the hands of the Christians, in addition to | 
Jerusalem. In the next few decades the power of | 
the Franks was further weakened by the ceaseless I 
fighting between the coast-towns, and the Venetian 
tind Genoese fleet. 

The powerful Baibars in May 1266 and in 1269 
^ttacked Sur, on the second occasion, it is said, 
in anger at the murder in Sur of a merchant, 
)\hobe mother had laid her complaint before him 
in Khiibat al-Lusus. But he agieed to a treaty in 
669 (1270/1271)’ with the prince of the city by 
"hich ten districts of Tyrian land were allotted 
lo the latter, 5 to the Caliph to be chosen by him 
"hile the rest were to be jointly administered. 
In August 12S5, Margaret of Tyre purchased from 
lyala un a ten years’ peace by paying him half 
her revenues and piomising not to re.store the 
defences of the city. But after the fall of "Akka 
(■291), .Siii- remaining Frankish towns 

could no longer hold out. After the taking of 
‘.nr, I^alil had the inhabitants killed or sold into 
s avery and the city itself was destroyed. 

It was still completely in ruins in the time of 
Abu ’1-Fida’ (1321), al-Kalkashandi (c. 1400) and 
fcdialil al-Zahiri (c. 1450). Ibn Battuta (1355) 
could only find a few traces of the old walls and 
arbour. Henceforth .Sur was an unimportant place, 
he Druse chief Fakhr al-Din (1595 — 1634) did 


not succeed in improving the situation of the 
town; noi did the Shaikh Zahir al-'L'mar of ‘Akka 
and his successor Djezzar Pasha in the second 
half of the xviiith century. An earthquake in 1837 
brought further misfortune to bur. The town has 
now 6.500 inhabitants 1TS40; 3,000; 1S80: 5000; 
1900; 6,000) of these about half are Muslims and 
rather less Roman and Greek Catholics, the re- 
mainder lews. 

B ib I i c ^ r a p h y. al-Kh''Irizmi, Kitab Surat 
al-Ai ed. v. Mzik m Bibl. arab. Histor. u. 
Gecgr , Leipzig 1926, iii., p, 19, 260; al- 

Battam, Opus astronoui., ed. Nallino, ii., p. 39, 
N*>. 125; iii., p. 237; al-FarghanI, hlemcnta 
astronani., ed. Golius. p. 37; al-lstakhri. B.G.A., 
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in Z.D.F.V., viii. ii; Ibn Djubair, ed. Wright, 
p. 30S sqq.\ Yakut, Mti'djam. ed. Wustenfeld, 

iii. , p. 433; .Safi al-Din, Marasid al-Itt:la\ ed 
Juynboll. it., p. 171; Abu 'I-F'ida’, ed. Reinaud. 
p. 243; al-Baladhuii, Futuh al-Buldan, ed. de 
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Ibn al-.Athir, Ibn Muyassar, .Lbu ' 1 -Mahasin, 
Baha' al-Din, etc.) in Rccueil des hist, orient, 
des croisades, vol, i, and lii., passim; Kamal 
al-Din, Zubda. m J. J. Muller, Historia A/er- 
dasidaruni, Bonn 1829, p. 12, 40; al-DimashkI, 
ed. Mehren. p. 213; Ibu Battut.1, ed. Defremery 
and Sanguinetti. 1 ., p. 130; l^alil al-Zahiri, ed. 
Ravaisse, p. 44; al-'Umari, al-Ta'/if, p. 1S3, 
in R. Hartmann, Z. D. AI. G., 1916, p. 38, 
notes 9 and 10; al-Kalkashandi. Subh ab-A'^sha', 

iv. , p. 153; Caetani. Annali de’.V Islam, 1907, 

ii/ii.. J 321; iii., §§ 107, 320; Le Strange, 
Palest, ne under the Ales Urns, p. 342—345 ; 
l.ane- Poole. History of Egypt in the Aliddle 
Ages., London 1901, passim; de Sacy, Eopese 
de la relig. des Druses., i., p. CCLXX.XIX, CCXCn, 
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\Yallace B. Fleming, The history of Tyre, Co- 
lumbia L'niz'ersitv Oiiental Studies, New \ ork 
1915, vol. X., p.'So— 132. (E. Hoxigmvnx) 

SUR, a clan of .\fghans to which Shir 

Shah, the conqueror of Humayun the Timurid, 
and founder of the shoit-lived Sur dynasty of 
Dihli and Agra, belonged. Finshta, following ear- 
lier authorities, describes the Sur as a tribe of 
.Afghans of Roll, the hill-country which is now 
the abode of frontier tribes over whom the British 
Government e.xercises little authoiity, and the 
.Afghan Government less. .According to the same 
authoiity the Sur tribe traces its descent from the 
Shansahani dynasty of Chur, but this seems to be 
a fictitious genealogy, fabricated possibly to gratify 
Shir Shah. 'Ihe Stir are a subdivision of a clan 
of the Lodi or I.udi tribe, to which Buhlul Lodi 
and his two successors on the throne of Dihli 
(1451 — 1526) belonged. .According to Surgeon 
General Bellew the Lodi tribe has thiee great 
divisions, Siyani, Niyazi and Dotani, of which the 
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SiyaDl division is divided into two clans, Parang! 
and Ibina'll, the latter having three bubdiviMons, , 
Stir, LohanI and Mahpal. The accession of Buhlul 
Lod! to the throne of Dihli attracted many Af- 1 
ghans to India, among them a community of the 
Sur subdivision of his own tribe, headed by Ibra- 1 
him Khan Sur, ^^ho was first employed in the ! 
Hisar Firuza and Narnaul districts. He had four j 
sons, Hasan, Ahmad, Muhammad, and Ghaz!. ' 
Hasan and Muhammad accompanied Djamal Khan j 
to Djawnpur, where Muhammad remained, while ) 
Hasan received the fiefs of Sahsaram and Kha- ; 
wasspur Tanda in Bihar. He had foui sons, P'arid | 
and Nizam by his nife, an Afghan lady, and i 
Sulaiman and Ahmad by a slave girl. Farid eventu- 
ally became emperor of India under the title of 
Shir ^ah [q. v.]. His strength of character and 
commanding ability suppressed that tendency to j 
internecine strife which he recognized as the be- i 
setting sm of the Afghans and the chief source ! 
of their weakness, but after his death there was 
none to restiain them, and the empire which his j 
valour and ability had won was speedily lost by i 
the dissensions of his successors. He was sue- | 
ceeded by his son Djalal I^ao, who took the ! 
title of Islam or Salim Shah and reigned for nine } 
years (1545 — I554)i whose energies were dis- i 
sipated in a contest with his elder brother, ^Adil I 
Khan. Salim ^ah's young ^on, Firuz, was put to j 
death by his maternal uncle, Mubariz Khan, son 
of Shh' ^alfs younger brother, Nizam, and Mu- 
bariz ascended the throne under the title of Mu- 
hammad Sh 5 h ^Adil, but was contemptuously 
nicknamed 'Adali by his own people, and Andhal'i ■ 
(“blind ) by the Hindus. During his feeble reign I 
fi 554 — '*556) his cousins Ibiahim, son of Gbazi 
Khan Sur of Hindawn, brother of Hasan Kban, 
and Ahmad, son of Ahmad KhSn SUr, another ■ 
brother of Hasan, assumed the royal title, and at 
one time there were three emperors pretending • 
to reign in India: (i) Ibrahim Shah, who seized 
Dihli and Agra; (2) Muhammad Shah "Adil, who , 
retired to (!'un 5 r, and (3) Ahmad Sur. who as- i 
sumed the title of Sikandar Shah in the Pandjab, ) 
drove Ibiahlm from Dihli and Agra, and was j 
occupying those districts when Humayun returned ' 
iu 1555 expelled him. He fled into the 

Siwalik and thence to Bengal, where he died. 
Ibrahim Shah, when driven from Agra by Sikandar ' 
Shah, fled to Sambhal and thence to KalpI, where ' 
he was defeated by Hemu, the minister of ^Adall. ; 
Ibrahim next fled to his father, Ghazi Khan, then 
in Bniina, and Hemu besieged him there, but 
wa-, recalled by ‘^Adall to repulse Muhammad | 
Khan Sur, governor of Bengal, who was marching | 
on Cunar. Ibrahim followed him, but was defeated, 
and again retired to Biyana, and thence to Patna, ; 
where he attacked Radja Ramcandra, who defeated . 
and captured him, but treated him with great ’ 
honour, enthroned him, and acknowledged him as j 
his sovereign, NAdali meanwhile attacked and slew ! 
Muhammad Sur near Kalpl. The news of Hu- j 
mayun s retuin and of Sikandar's defeat and flight 
had now reached Cunar, and was followed by f 
that of Humayun’s death, on receipt of which 1 
C 4 dalr sent Hemu with 50,000 horses and 500 
elephants to recover Agra and Dihli. He took 
both cities, for himself, not for his master, but 
w’as defeated and slain at Panipat by the army 
of Akbar, for whom both Dihli and Agra were 
recovered. "Adali was defeated and slain by lUiidr I 


Khan, son of Muhammad Stir, who had assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Ibrahim Stir was for 
some time in Malwa, and fled thence to Uiisa. 
where Sulaiman Kaiarani treacheiouMy put him 
to death in 1567. 

B i bl 1 0 g y a p h y \ ^Abcl al-Kadir Budaoni. 
Altintakhab al-Ta-yUrlkh, text and tran.slalion 
of vol, 1. by G. S. A. Ranking; Kh'^adja Nizam 
al-Dm Ahmad, TabakTit-i Akban, all in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; Muhammad Kasim Firishta, G21I- 
sban-i Ihrahimi^ Bombay lithographed edition 
of 1832; Kalikaranjan (^anungo, ^er Shaks 
Calcutta 1921; Richard Temple, A Snv Viiw 
of Sher Shah Sur^ Indian Antiquary, 1922; 
H. W. Bellew, An Inquiry into the Ethnography 
of A fgh anistan, Woking 1891. 

__ (T. W. Haig) 

SURA, the name given to the chapters of 
the Kur'an. In the Kur'an itself, the word 
means, in the Meccan as well as the Medinese 
parts, the separate revelations which were revealed 
to Muhammad from time to time. Thus he chall- 
enges his opponents to produce a sura like his 
own (ii. 21 ; x. 39) or to bring ten suras like 
his of their own devising (xi. 16). As a super- 
scription we have in xxiv. i : “(this is) a suia 
which we have sent down and sanctioned and in 
it we have revealed clear signs {ayat)". The Mu- 
nafikuQ, we are told (ix. 65). fear that a sura 
may be sent down that will tell them what is in 
their hearts; cf. ix. 87: “when a sura was sent 
down which commanded them to believe and to 
fight etc.*’. Id ix, 125, 128; xlvii. 22, mention 
is made of the different effects of a sura upon 
believers and unbelievers. As far as contents are 
concerned the word thus coincided with the word 
“Kur'an” in its original meaning, but in later usage 
they became separated; Kurban became the name 
of the collected revelations in book form while 
stira was used of the chapters of the sacred book, 
which consisted originally each of a single revela- 
tion but later weie formed of the combination of 
several revelations or fragments. 

Where Muhammad got the word is still uncertain 
in spite of the attempts made to trace its origin. 
Noldeke thinks it is the modern Hebrew shurd 
“order, series” but even if this could be explained 
as “line” it would not take us to the original 
meaning of the word, and against it is the fact 
that one sura, according to xxiv. I, contained 
several aydt. Perhaps the word is in some way 
connected with NIuhammad’s conception of a book 
in heaven (ul-Aitd'b), the contents of which were 
revealed to him piecemeal. “Piece, section” or a 
similar meaning would make good enough sense 
and would also explain the later usage, but linguistic- 
ally it cannot be proved, for H. Hirschfeld’s sup- 
position that it is a corruption of the Hebrew 
seder is not at all probable. Sara, to mount, fall 
upon, overcome (e. g. with wine) might possibly 
yield a meaning like impetus, sudden overwhelming 
inspiration etc., but sawra and not sura is the 
derivative found from it. 

The authorised KuHan contains 114 suras of 
which the first {al-fdtiha, q. v.) and the two last 
are conjurations loosely connected as introduction 
and conclusion to the rest. This agrees wfith the 
fact that these three suras are said to have been 
lacking in the Kur’an as edited by Ibn Mas'Qd. 
Ihere was a certain amount of freedom at first 
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in this respect so that Ubaiy for example had two 
suras m addition to thoi>e usually accepted. The 
order of the suras also was not detinilely fixeil. 
although the same principle of arrangement may 
be lecognised m the difTeient editions. The reader 
may be referred to the aiicle kor'an on this point, 
as well as on the names of the suras, their 
separation in the manuscripts and the letters 
which aie found in the superscriptions to some 
of them. 

Bibliography'. Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qcrans, p. 24 sq.^ 227 320 sqq.\ second 

edition by Schwally, i. 30 sq,^ ii./i., 30 sqq.\ 
II. Hirschfeld, Nc^v Researches into the Ccrnpc- 
sition and Rxegesis of the Q^oran., 1902., p. 2. 

__ (F. Buhl) 

SURA (a.), image, form, shape, e.g. surat 
al-aid, “the shape of the earth", surat h:mar^ 
‘•the form of an ass” (Muslim, Sa!aty trad. 115; 
or face, countenance (see below) Tasd-.oJr 
are rather pictures. Sura and taszjira are there- 
fore in the same relation to one another as 
the Hebrew demut and selem. The Biblical idea 
according to which man was created in God's 
sjlem (Gen., i. 27) has most probably passed into 
Hadith. It occurs, so far as I am aware, in three 
pas'-ages in classical Hadith: the exegesis is un- 
certain and in general unwilling to adopt inter- 
pretations such as Christian theohigy has alwa\s 
readily associated with this Biblical passage In 
Bul^ari, Isti^dhan. bab l (cf. Mu'lim, Dianna. 
trad, 2S) it is said; “Allah created man after 
(tz/u) his sura; his length was 60 elU'h On this 
(ix, I44) sa)s; “the suffi.x ‘hts’ refeis to 
Adam; the meaning therefore is: — -^llah created 
Adam according to his i. e. Adam’s form, that is 
perfect and well-proportioned ' (cf. alao, Lisan at- 
Arab^ vi. 143 sqi). But there are also other ex- 
planations. Another tradition says: “One .should 
not .say: hnay Allah make thy face hateful and the 
faces of those who aie like thee*, for .Allah created 
Adam after his sura b In this tiadition the suffix 
obvioudy refers to the person addiessed. Others 
s>ay; 1 he suffix refer.-, to Allah, for in one version 
the tiadition runs: Allah cieated Adam in the 
shape of al-Rahman, i. e. as regards his qualities, 
knowledge, life, hearing, sight, etc. alihough Allah's 
qualities are incomparable. — The ilieologians are 
divided into two groups on the exposition of thi- 
tradition; the one refrains from any interpietation 
through dread of anthropomorphism: the other 
explains the expression as an imlication of .\dani’s 
beauty and perfection, an iddfat takrim iva-ta^iij 
(like ndkat A//ah^ Bait Allah, .says al-Na\vawI, 
^ee below) . — So far Kastallani. 

fhe second passage in which the tradition oc- 
euis is Muslim, Birr, trad. I 15: “If a man fights 
with his brother, he ought to spare his face, for 
Allah created man after his sura" Al-Nawawi's 
commentary on this tradition coincides in part 
With the already quoted section in K.astallani; 

need only quote the following heie; al-Ma/aii 
sa\ s . “Ibn Kutaiba has interpreted this tiadiimn 
wrongly^ by taking it literally". He says: “All.ih 
us a sura, but not like other sir.vai This inter- 
pretation is obviously wrong for the conception 
jura involves composition and what is put together 
created {muhdalh ) ; but Allah is not created 
t erefore is not composed, therefore he is not 
^^^isazu-war. Ibn KiUa>ba’.s interpretation is like 
^ ut of the anthropomorphists, who say : “Allah 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, /K. 


has a body, but not like other bodies". They 
quote m support the orthodox pronouncement 
“ I he Creator is thing {ihai j but not like other 
things’ . 1 his is however le.as. imng by false analogy 
foi dues not involve the cuneeption of coming 

into existence (hudutk) and what is associated 
with it. Body and sura on ihe other hand involve 
joining together and composition and theiefore 
also hudutji \ etc. 

We have fuiiher to deal with the conception 
sura in connection with the prohibition of images, 
which, in so far as it i> known in the we-^t, is 
traced to the Kur'an like most Muslim in-titutions. 
Although this idea is one of the numeious popular 
errors about Ulairi, we cannot deny th.it the pro- 
hibition of images is based on a view which finds 
expression in the Kur'an. In Kur'anic linguistic 
usage sazo'u.'ara “to fa^hiun"' or “form" i> syn- 
onymous with bara'a “to create" : Sura, vii. 10. “and 
we have cieaied you, then we have fashioned you. 
then we have said to the angels, etc.”. Sara, in 4: 
“It is he who form-i you in the mothei's womb 
as he will*’. Sura, \l. 66: “It is Allah who has 
made the earth for a home for vou and the 
heavens for a vault above you, shaped you and 
formed you beautiful” (cf Sura. Ixiv. 3). .Sura, 
lix. 24 .Allah IS called a'-Ha.ik. al-ba>i' , al- 
fnnsazv'.cir, i. e. according to Baidavvi: “He who 
takes the resolution to create things according 10 
His wisdom, who creates them without error, who 
calls their forms and qualities into existence, ac- 
cording to His will". 

This linguistic usage shows complete synonymity 
between the concepts “to fashion, to shape”, and 
“to make, to create”. In the older Hebrew lite- 
rature also Vahve as cieator is called i. e. 

the potter. The roots s-r and p-J-r are also ul- 
timately connected. 

If then Allah according to the Kur’an is the 
great fashioner, it follows in liadith that all human 
fashioners are imitators of .\llah and as '>uch 
deserving of punishment: “Whosoever makes an 
image him will .\llah give as a punishment the 
task of blowing the breath of life into it; but he 
is not able to do this” (Bukhari, Abn/J', bab 104; 
Muslim. libds, trad. looj “Those who make 
these pictures will be punished on the I^ay of 
judgment by being told: Make alive what you 
Iiave cieated" (Bukhaii, 'Bazchld, bab ^ 1 hese 
whom Allah will punish mo-«t severely on the Day 
of judgment are those who imitate .Allah s work 
of crealivm'' (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 36). Such are 
called the worst of creatures (Xasa i, Ma^ddjid, 
bab 13), cursed hy Muhammad (Bukhari. Buyu^, 
bal) 25), compared to polytheists (lirnudhi, Dia- 
hannam, bab l) Houses whieh contain images, 
dogs and ntually impure people are avoided by 
the angels of mercy (Bukhari, Bad' al- K h alk. bab 
17, etc.). The latter statement is illuminated by 
the storv of how ‘^A''is]k\ once purchased a cushion 
{niimruka') on which were pictures: when Muham- 
mad saw it fnmi outside the house, he stood at 
the door without coming in. When 'A'lsha saw 
repugnance expies-ed on his countenance, she 
-«aul: “O Apostle of .\llah, I turn full of penitence 
to Allah and his Apostle, but what law liave I 
bioken”’ He replied: “What is the meaning of this 
cushion-" She said: “I purcha-ed it for thee to 
sit upon and use as a cushion". ! hen the .Apostle 
of Allah answered: “The makers of the-e images 
will be punished and they will be told: Make 
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alive what you have created*'. And further he 
said: ‘‘A hcuse which contain'^ images i-> not en- 
tered by the angels’’ 'Muslim, Lioas^ trad. ^6: 
cf. 85, 87, 91 — 99; Bul^arl, Lioas, bab 92; Ah- 
mad b. Hanbal, vi. 172). Muhammad is said to 
have removed the images and statues out of *he 
Ka'^ba (Bu^arT, Ma gk azi^ bab 48). There aie aKo 
references to this in the Sira. Heie we need only 
quote one moie remaikable tradition, which has 
some resemblance to the Chri-'iophoius legen-i. 
‘^Ali relates: “I and the Prophet walked till we 
came to the Ka'ba. Then the Prophet of Allah 
said to me: “Sit down". Then he stood on my 
shoulders and I aiose. But when he saw that I 
could not support him., he came down, sat duwm 
and said: “Stand on my shoulders". Then 1 clim- 
bed on his shouldeis and he stood up and it 
seemed to me if I could have touched the sky. 
had 1 wished. Then I climbed on the loof of the 
KaTia on which there was an image of copper 
and iron. Then I began to lo<*sen it at its right 
and left side, in front and behind until it was in 
my power. 'Phen the Prophet of Allah called to 
me: “Thiuw it down". Then I threw it down so 
that it bioke into pieces like a bottle. I then 
climbed down from the Ka'ba and hurried away 
with the Prophet, till we hid ouiselves in the 
houses for fear some one might meet us" (Ahmad 
b Hanbal, i. S4 ; cf. 151). 

Accoiding to the law it is forbidden to copy 
living beings, those that have a ruh. Xawawi in 
hi.s commentary on Muslim's Sa/iih to tiad. 

Si (Cairo 1283, iv. 443) gi ves the following sum- 
mary : “The learned men of our school and other 
UdamZi^ say: The copying of living beings is 
stiictly forbidden and is one of the great sins, 
because it is threatened with the severe punish- 
ment, mentioned in the tiaditions. It does not 
matter whether the maker has made the copies 
from things used in little esteem or from other 
things, for the making of them is in itself haram^ 
because it is an imitation of Allah’s creative act- 
ivity. From this point of view it makes no differ- 
ence whether the image is put upon a cloth, 
carpet, coin, vessel or wall, etc.". 

The copying of trees, camel-saddles, and other 
things apart fiom living creatures is not foibid- 
den. — • So far the legal prescriptions affecting 
the copying itself. 

As regal ds the u>^e of articles which have on 
them images of living creatures, if these are hung 
on a wall or are on a garment which is worn or 
on a turban or other article which is not treated 
light!), they are harum. If the reproductions how- 
ever are on carpets which are walked upon, on 
cu.shions and pillows etc., which are in use, they 
are not Jiaiani. Whether the angels of mercy 
avoid hou^C'^ which contain such articles will be 
discussed immediately, as G(.d will. 

In all these cases it makes no difference whether 
the reproductions have a shadow or not. Some 
ot the older jurists say: Only vhat has a shadow 
is forbidden; there are no objections to other lepro- 
ductions. But this is an erroneous view. For the 
reproduction on the curtain was condemned 
by the Prophet and it certainly had no shadow'. 
I he other traditions should be remembeied which 
forbid all images of whatever nature. 

Al-Zuhrf sa)s: Images are w'lihout exception 
forbidden as well as the use of articles on w'hich 
there are images or the entering of a house in 


! W'hich there aie images, whether embroideicd ' U 
a cloth or not embroidered whether they aie put 
on a wall, on a cloth or carpet, to be tiodden upon 
or not, on the authority of the literrd interpretation 
of the tradition about the miiiiruka (pillow) which 
Muslim recoid-s (cf. above). This is a very strict 
point of view. (Jtheis say: W’hat is embroidered 
OD a cloth whether for humble use or not, whether 
hung on a wall or nut is peimitted. They regard 
as makruh images w'hich have shadows, 01 repro- 
ductions on walls, whether embroidered or not. 
They rely for this view' on Muhammad’s words in 
se\eral tiaditions in the Bul> concerned: “except 
w'hat is embroidered on cloth’’. This is the attitude 
of Kasim b. Muhammad. 

The lujma' lorbids all representations which 
have shadows and declares their defacement ivZi- 
^ib. The Kadi (lyad) says: “Apart from little 
girls placing with dolls and the permission for 
this". MMik however declares it inakiTih for a 
man to buy his daughter a doll. And some say 
that the permission to play w'ith dolls was abolished 
by the traditions . . . (p. 447 sq.). These traditions 
lay it down w'ithout any ambiguity that the repre- 
sentation of living cieatures is strictly forbidden. 
As regards representations of trees and such like 
without ruh neither their making nor purchase is 
thereby foibidden. Fiuit- rees in this respect aie 
the same as other tiees. This is the view of all 
the ‘^ulama' except Mudjahid, who considers the 
representation of fruit-trees makruh. The Kadi 
(lyad) says. Mudjahid is alone in this view. He 
relies on the tradition: “Who is more uniighteous, 
than he who imitates my creation (Muslim, 
Libas, trad, loi ; Bukhari, Taichid^ bab 56); while 
all the others quote the tradition: “Then it shall 
be said to them, put life {ahyti) into that which 
ye have made, for ahyti means: make living crea- 
tures {hayawun) with a ruh'^. — So far al-Na\vawi. 

In spite of the opinions of theologians and 
jurists, breaches are not rare as in the case of the 
prohibition of wine; as for example, the frescoes 
in the bath-house of ^Amia [q. v.], the miniatuies 
in Persian and Turkish manuscripts, Turkihh and 
Egyptian stamps. There have even been pictures 
of .Muhammad in recent times. But this does not 
affect the fact that among Muslim peoples there 
has been neither painting nor sculpture to any 
considerable extent. Arabesques and calligraphy 
may be regarded as a substitute for it. Strzygowsky 
has tried to explain the absence of human figures 
from Muslim art by the latter's being influenced 
by a school of art in which there were no human 
figuies for some other reasons. 

Objections were for long made to photography 
(see Snouck Hurgronje, VerspreUe Geschrifterh 
li. 432 sq.')\ now these seem, in certain circles at 
least, no longer to be so strong or even to have 
been quite overcome. In Cairo there is an illus- 
trated weekly al-Musaiv'ivar^ which is produced 
entirely on western lines. This does not however 
mean that the old opinions have entirely dis- 
appeared. Chauvin gnes examples of the horror 
of being copied, examples which still have their 
counterpaits in the modem western world. Here 
also w'e find people objecting to being photo- 
graphed because they feel as if something w'ere 
being stolen from their peisons 

We also find the second commandment quoted 
literally in the west against pictures although the 
usual interpretation regards it only as prohibiting 
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the worship of idols. It may be a-^ked whether 
the Muslim interdiction of image.s was iniluenced 
by the Jewish interpretation of the second Cuin- 
mandment. From the literature (Flavius Jo>ephiisj 
on the one hand and the coins on the other, it 
is evident that the Jewish extension of the pro- 
hibition of images was exactly the same as the 
Muslim 1 no living creatures, only plants and other 
objects. On the one hand we may assume Jewish 
inlluence on the Muslim piohibitiun of images, 
on the other hand recognise that the foundations 
for this transference can already be found in the 
Kur'an. The Biblical idea of the creation of man 
by the making of an image and breathing the 
breath of life into it as found in the story of the 
creation is also found in the Kur'an (Sura, xv. 29: 
xxwiii. 72) and it is this very idea which has had 
great influence on traditions and legal literature — 
For the philosophical meaning of the conception 
-^ura see mad da. 


into the states of isurakarta and Vogvakarta The 
Susuhunan, who >tiU ranks higher than the Sultan, 
had already founded a htiL state by 1744 in the 
Milage of Sala (often wiitten ^oloj. the name of 
which. Surakarta, as usual in lava, took the place 
of that of the previous state. Kanasura (from 
Sanskrit krta ■= llourishmg etc. and oira = hero, 
heioic, bra\e). The '*tate and the village of Sala 
were officially called Surakarta after the sta‘e, al- 
though the piesent town is still also called Sala 
(pronounced Solo by Europeans; Vers sOon after 
the partition, one of the rival princes received 
an important fief from the Susuhunan : this gra- 
dually developed into an independent principality 
the ruler of which the Mangku-Negara is still 
however formally subordinate to the Susuhunan 
The history of the kingdom is. like that of 
Vogvakarta, rather confusing on account ot the 
continual alterations in its boundaiies. It passed 
more and more under Dutch induence and is of 


Bibliography'. Th. W. Juynboll. Hand- no special importance for the wodd of Islam. On 
lading tot de kenms van de yncharnvicdaansche account of the impo-Nsibility of giving a biief 
~c:t, Leyden 1925, p 157 sqq.\ V. Chauvin. La sketch of it here, the reader must be refeiied 
ai: tense des images chez les Musulmans in An- to the fuller studies by Dutch scholars quoted 
nates de VAcad. d''arch. de Belgique^ series 4, below. 

viii. 229 sqq.'y ix. 403 sqq.\ Snouck Hurgronje. d'he present town which has now about 130.000 
Veispr Geschriften. ii. SS ; do., Kusjjr ‘^Amra inhabitants, of whom only a few thousand'- are 
and das Bi/derverbot, in Z. D. M. G.^ Ixi. 186 Europeans, has remained the centre of Javanese 
eqq.=^ J'eispr. Gese/i?-.. ii. 449 sqq.\ do. Mekka, culture. Native arts and crafts were always cul- 
ii 219 and note 3; A. J. Wen'^inck. The Second tivated in the capital but on account of the often 
Cemmandmeni in Med. Ak. Ams\ vol. lix., I keen European competition have lost a good deal 
series A, N'O. 6; the material of classical Hadith ; of importance for java itself. The Javanese fine 
in do.. Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tra- arts, especially music and dancing, are however 
d.ticn, Leyden 1927, under imaoks ; Legal: still flouiishing and Javanese learning was of- 
Abu Ishak al-Shirazi, KitZib al-Tanblh, ed. A. ficially encouraged and this is paitly tiue of the 
T. Juynboll, Leyden 1S79, p. 206; Ihn ' present day. Literary life, which seems almost to 
Hadjar al-Haitami, Tuhfa, Cairo 12S2, ni. 215: have disappeared with the death of the last pu- 
(ihazall, A'ttab al-lPd'djiz, Cairo 1317^ ii. 36. ■ djangga, Rangga-Warsita was originally 

(.A. L WeNsINCK) ■ a priest, later court-scholar; Sanskrit bhudjangga ■= 
SURAKARTA, or Sl'RAKERTA, name of a j snake, snake-demon, and it is not quite clear how 
kingdom on the island of Tava and of . the present meaning has developed from thi>), 
i t capital, ruled by two Javanese princes, I appeals to be reviving again to some extent and 
the Su'iuhunan and Mangku-Xegara, under Dutch 1 may “^till have a future in a more modern form 
i'Uzeiainty. It arose along with the kingdom of under the influence of the expansion of European 
‘'tkarta (-kSrta), likewise ruled by tvvochiefs, education. Ouite recently (1926) the Dutch au- 
'^^^t of the older kingdom of Mataiam, which on thorilie-t Iiave founded a school in Surikarta, on 
the decline of the kingdom of Demak and Padjang account of its central situation for Javanese culture, 
appeared as a third Muhammadan '•tate in iava the special obiect of which is to give native 
proper. The Muslim character of Mataram, al- scholar-’ a clasMcal oiiental training, 
though rather superficial and only nominal, was The buildings of the capital with its old cu-'toms 
the lesult of the official recognition <jf the Susu- and U'-ages, us h^-laya dances and wayang plav’-, 
hunan as Muslim luler by the authorities in w'lth its many remarkable feature-', its retlectiun 
^lecca and found expression in the title Pa- of former Javanese splendour, form the greater 
Ma-gama, ‘^Arranger of the leligion (of Islam)", attraction of the town The piinces have their 
although the population was quite consciously own officials for vanou'- seivices. who live with 
Muhammadan, the kingdom nevertheless remained their families m the palace-’ and are e^tl^lated to 
5n many ways, e.g. in political oigani'’ation, llimlu- number 15,000. But actually the power is exeicised 
Javanese. 7 he same holds of the states, which by the Dutch resident who is equal in authority 
succeeded it., and particularly perhap.s of Surakarta, to the prince, an arrangement which has repeatedly 
p ere especiallv of recent years an active interest cau'.ed Iriction. 

in the older culture has arisen in educated circles Bibliography. Exceedingly valuable for 

nnder the influence of studies bv Europeans. our knowledge of the two native states is 

dhe kingdom of Mataram founded by Senapati G. P. Koufl'aer's article vorsti- M ANDEn m 

about 1575 reached its greatest pio^perity imdei the Enn.l.ycdie van A cderlandsc/i~/naie K iv 
^l^nng (1613—1645). Under his successors the ^53^ with a valuable bibliography. P. 

‘nOuence of the suzerain Dutch Trading Company J. Veth, fava^. li. 165 sqq.. is more general. 

( ereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie) rapidly in- _ _ (^- 

creased, which, founded at the beginning of the SURAT, a city situated in 21 12 i . 

xviith century was the ruler of Java by 1725 and 72^ 50' E. on the south bank of the 

^Jisputes about the succession brought'about (1755) Tapti and ten miles from its mouth. Ihe geo- 
^ already mentioned partition of the kingdom grapher Ptolemy D. 15®)* ■‘’pcaks of the trade 
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of Piilipula, perhaps Phulpada, the sacied part oi 
Surat city. Early references to Suiat by Muslim 
histouans must be scrutinized, owing to the confusion 
of the name with ^)urath (Saurashlra), but in 1 373 | 
Fnuz Tughluk built a foit to protect the place 
against the Phils. The foundation of the modern 
city is traditionally assigned to the beginning ot 
the sixteenth century, when its prosperity was 
restored by Gopi, a rich tlindu merchant, and 
in 1514 It was already an important seaport. The 
Portugue>e burnt the town m 1512., *530, and 
1531s and the pre^ent fort was founded in 1540 
by Khudaw and Khan., a Tmkish ofHcer in the 
service of Mahmud III of Gudjarat. In 1572 it fell 
into the hands of the Miizas, then in rebellion 
against Akbar. who besieged and took the place 
in the following year. For 160 \ears the city. 


SURURI, the name of several Ottoman 
poets of whom the most notable are the two 
following : 

I. Muslih aL'Uin Mustafa Efendi, called 
! SuKLRi, a distinguished philologist and expo- 
sitor born in Ciallipoli where his father Sha ban 
was a merchant or a teacher. After the conclu- 
sion of his studies he became an a>si''tant kadi 
in btambul, in 944 (1537). When the medre-^e 
founded by Kasim PaMia [q. v.] w’as finished, he 
j was appointed its first ? 7 iuderris^ but resigned a 
year later and by the desiie of his patron Ka'im 
Pasha began to lecture on Djalal al-Dln Rumi's 
Aldth/iiiwi as a Nakshbandi deivsish. 111950(15451 
he became tutor to prince Mustafa [q.v ], the ill- 
staired son of Sulaiman [q.v.] the Magnificent. Aftei 
I the prince’s execution in 960 (1553) he retiied 


known as ‘‘the Gate of Makka” and “the Blessed 
Port” from its being the port of departure for 
pilgiims, enjoyed peace and prosperity under the 
rimurids. An English ship first arrived at “Swally 
Hole*’ (Suwall) the anchorage near the mouth of 
the Tapti, in 160S., but the EnglRh encountered 
great difficulty in founding a factory, owing to 
the hostility of the Portuguese. They succeeded, 
and their position was secured by the treaty brought 
back from 'gra by Hr Thomas Roe in 1618. In 
1664 Shiwadji plundered the town for three days, 
but could not touch the English and Dutch factories, 
which were biavely defended by their inmates. 
Eioin 1669 an annual Maratha raid w'as almost a i 
matter of couise. but the foreigners defended 1 
themselves. In 1687 Bombay superseded Surat as 
the principal English settlement on the western I 
coast, and in 1733 Muslim governor proclaimed I 
his independence, but in 1759 the English, with j 
the approval of the Marathas, charged themselves ■ 
with the administration of the town, which became I 
a British possession in 1800. The English and I 
Dutch gra\eyaids contain interesting memorials 1 
of European trade and adventure in India. 1 

Btblicgra phy\ Shaikh Abu TFadl, J'T//-: j 
Akbari. translated by Blochmann and lanett; 
Akbarnama-, Kh«'adja Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 
7 'abcikat-i Akbavt^ all in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series nf the Asiatic Society of Bengal; Muham- 
mad Kasim Firishia, Gulsjian-i Ibrahunt, Bombay 
lithographed edition of 1832; The Imperial \ 
Gazetteer of hidia, Oxford 1908, xxiii. 153, 164. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SURAIDJIYA <Mas^Ala). This is one of the 
clas-iicai “questions'' in the theory of law 
one of the few that have a special name (cf, 
akdarIya) derived from one of the first to pro- 
pound it It refers to the legal fiction {dawr 
hukfnl) invented by some ShahTb (Muzanl, Ibn 
Suraidj, and f^azali, who later recanted) to cancel, 
by bringing it into a vicious circle {yatnln bi- 
da ua)^ the solemn declaiation [^ta^llk) pledging 
the contracting party to divorce his favourite 
wife if he breaks his oath {taluk fmlallak^ em- 
ployed in the Karmatian initiation ; cf. kar- 
matians) Snouck Huigronje has shown the use 
made by the ^afiTs of the ta^lik to stabilise 
marriages in Java. 

Bibliography: ShaTanl, Mizdei^ Cairo., ii. 
115; Ibn Hadjar, Tuhfat al-minhadj (with gloss 
by Shirwanij, Cairo, vii. 112 — 113; Goldziher, 
Slreitwhrift des Gazalt gegen die Batiniyya- 
Sekte. 1916, p. 78 — 79; Massignon, /’iWj/Vw 'd'al- 
Hallaj^ p. 586, 716, 787. 


into private life and died on 7th Djumada 1 9^9 
(Jan. 13, J562) in Stambul at the age of 72. His 
tomb was at the little mosque which has now dis- 
appeared built by him m the Kasim Pasha quarter 
(cf. Hafiz Husain, Had'ikat al-Dja'wami^. li. 4 .^7. 
and J. V. Hammer, G. 0 . /ib, ix. io6, N®. 593 )* 
In this mosque at one time were preserved the 
manuscripts of all his works. On his tomb 
cf. also Ewliya Celebi, Siydhetndme^ i. 426 ; Sururi 
was one of the greatest philologists of his day 
and probably the greatest authority on Per^^ian 
language and literature that Turkey has ever pro- 
duced. In his capacity as tutor to the prince he 
prepared seveial of his famous commentaries e g. 
those on the Bustan and Gulistan. Towards the 
end of his life (968) he publi.shed the commentary 
on Hafiz which is probably the best of its kind; his 
text book of prosody and rhyme Bahr 
prepared for prince MustafS in 956 (l549) 
his ^Adja^ib al~Makklukat a synopsis of the Cos- 
mography of Kazwini are also famous. Less well 
known is his commentary on the very popular 
introduction {Isaghudjt^ Gr. tWzyuyvi) of Shaikh 
Athir al-Din Mufaddal. His other works are almost 
all expositions of Arabic or Persian w’orks, or 
translations. He had a command of Turkish, Per- 
sian and Arabic such as is rarely found. 

Bibliography: J. v. Hammer, Q.C.R.-, 
ill. 318; do., G.O.D.^ ii. 287 sqq.) Brusal? 
Mehmed Tahir, ^Olhmanlt Mtdellijiei ii. 225 sq-\ 
'Ata'i, UJiail on the Shakadk al-A'uman'iya, p. 
23 Kinallzade, Tad'hkira (MSS.); Brockel- 

rnann, G,A.I,^ ii. 438; Sidyill-i ^otjtnidni^ iii. 12; 
'All, Kunh al-Akhbar^ unprinted part (very full). 
II. Saiyid 'O'fHMAN, called SuRUKi, the grea- 
test Ottoman writer of chronograms, 
usually called Surtiri-i Mu^errikh, i. e. Sururi 
the writer of talvlklC^. Saiyid 'Othman was born 
in Adana in 1165 (1751) in Southern Anatolia, 
the son of Hafiz Musa. As a youth he came to 
the capital through his fellow townsman, the kadi 
Tewfik Efendi of Adana, where he mixed with 
distinguished men of letters and finally became a 
kadi through the influence of Tewfik Efendi, after- 
wards ^aikh al'Islam. He was for many years on 
intimate terms with the poet Sunbul-zade 
Wehbi Efendi [q.v.] whom he voluntarily accom- 
panied into exile at Old Zaghra. He later settled 
in Stambul again where he built a house and died 
on iith Safar 1229 (Feb. 2, 1814). 'Othman Sururi 
was considered the greatest Ottoman writer of 
chronograms. His chronological rhymes 
which he wrote on every occasion with remarkable 
readiness are innumerable. He was also distinguished 
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as a poet but his poems seem to be of less merit 
and It is only his skill in making chronograms 
that It is really admirable. He was imitated by 
‘Izzet Mo 11 a [q.v.], his pupil, and Es'ad Efendi. 
the imperial historian, in this style of composition. 
There is no complete edition of his works; and 
not all his chronograms are contained in his Dizfan. 

selection of the latter is given in .-Mimad Djew- 
det Pashas Sururl Stambul 1299. 

109 pp. 8° and by .\bu T-Diya Tewfik, Sururi-t 
Muerrikh, Stambul 1305, 54 pp., small 8°. 

Bibliography. J, v. Hammer, G.O.D, 
iv. 489 sq.-, Djewdet, Ta^rikh, vi. 199; SiJjill-i 
^otAmani. iii. 13; Brusall Mehmed Tahir, '■QA- 
manll Mtielliflai, ii. 23S; (iibb, H.O.P.., iv. 
266 sqq.\ F. Babinger, Big Geschichtssokreiber 
der Osmanen, Leipzig 1927, p. 379. 

_ (Franz Babinger) 

AL-SUS, a ruined site in the Persian 
district of Khuzistan or 'Arabistan. .At 
a very early period (from at least the second 
millenium B. c.) it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Elam. Its name in the Bible and in cuneiform 
insciiptions is S/mAan- Greek EoCs-a; Late Egypt 
Si<A (see iii. 141; O., 6); Syriac and 

-Armenian ShoA (not to be confused with the town 
of the same name, the see of a bishop, in the 
legion of .Mosul; cf. e. g. G. Hoffmann, Auszugg 
alls syrisch. Akten pers. Martyrgr, Leipzig 1880, 
p. 204; Sachau, Abh. Pr. Ak. IV, ^ 1905, p. 55); 
modern Pers. Shu.A- When between 642-639 B. c. 
-■^ssurbanipal put an end to the kingdom of Elam, 
Its capital Susa was sacked and completely de- 
stroyed (cf. Streck, Assurbanipal, Leipzig 1916, 
P- ccc.Axxix sq.). Cyrus raised the town from its 
ruins again and made it his winter residence. In 
this capacity it experienced a new period of glory 
under the splendour-loving great kings of the 
chaenienid house. To the gieat liches which 
were again accumulated in Susa in this period, 
"■R- eloquent testimony in the vast booty 
'\hich Alexander the Great carried off from it 
331- 

In the Sa.sanian period, as we know from Svrian, 
Ryzantine and Arab sources (cf. Noldeke, Ggsch. 

‘ ’ Aiaber ziir Zgit. dgr Sasdnideii, 

'■^79; P- 58), the vigorous Sapor 11 (309 — 
379) nad the town of Sus stamped into the ground 
> 300 elephants as a punishment for a rising 
t ere and built a new city beside it, to which he 
gave ^ after the fashion of Giiental potentates — 
name alluding to himself, IranAiahr-SabTii 
(~ probably the abbreviation "INIK on Sabanian 
coins of Susiana) but this however ultimately dis- 
appeared before the older name. Sapor settled 
Oman prisoners in his new city. The latter no 
ou t strengthened the already not inconsiderable 
nstian element in the population Sus was the 
o a bishop from 410 — 605 as we know from 
^ynac literature; see Guidi, in Z.D.M.G., xliii. 
414^ Sachau, op. cit.^ p. 40. 

Sus fell into the hands of the Arabs in 17 (638) 
(or not till 639) when Abu Musa al-Ash'ari [q.v.] 
carried through the conquest of Kdiuzistan. The 
“fees there, commanded by the Persian governor 
offered little resistance to 
h r- troops (cf. the Syriac Chronicle, ed. 

cict. dll Sg Congr'es Intern, des Orient., 
of history of the Armenian Sebeos 

t e viith century; see Hubschmann, in Z. D. 

■5 xlvii. 625). The older historians Baladhurl 
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and Tabari (cf. Schwarz, op. eit., p. 364) know 
nothing of severe fighting with the n.itives and 
a de,structioD of the city by Arab tioop.s, men- 
tioned by al-Mukaddasi (and cf, Loftus, op. at., p. 
34-4). E’nder Islam, Sus remaine-l for several cen- 
turies more a populous flouiishing city — we 
have coins struck in it (cf. Loftus, op. eit., p. 
400) — but it was no longer the capital of the 
whole region of Khnzistan or Ahwaz; this part 
now fell to the city of .Ahwaz (more precisely 
Suk al-.Ahwaz; cf. above, i., p. 208; ii., p. 7788;. 
Sus was now merely the capital of one of the 
seven (and at times more) divisions of this district. 
1 o the district of Sus belonged several smaller 
towns, notably Karkha (Syriac K-iikhl dav I edhan) 
which is well known from Syriac literature. Sus 
was surp.issed in importance not only by the 
capital Suk al- Ahwaz but soon also by other 
places in KEuzistan, e. g. Tustar and LAskar(a)- 
Mukram (cf. i., p. 488b; p, qj'gay All these 
three places lay on the river Karun [q v.] towards 
which during the caliphate the political and eco- 
nomic centie of gravity of the region moved. 

The .Arab geographers emphasise the busy in- 
dustries of Sus, n-jtably weaving which was highly- 
developed. I ts silk was famous (cf. the Diwan of 
Kais al-Ruljaiyat. ed. Rhodokanakis, N'O. 63, 8 in 
5. B. Ak iru/Zj igog). The lemons grown here 
were held in particular esteem; in the middle 
ages a good deal of sugar was grown around the 
town and still more was refined in the town. 
According to al-Mulcaddasi, in his time (end of 
the tenth century), the town proper had already 
fallen into ruins; the population lived in a suburb. 
Idrisi (iransl. Jaubert, Paris 1S36, i. 381, 384) 
makes Sus still thickly populated at the middle 
of the xiith centur>\ and Benjamin of Tudelawho 
travelled through Asia a few years later says 
that there were no less than 7,000 Jews here 
with 14 synagogues. The two banks of the river 
“LTai'’ — the Shawur (see below) must be meant — 
were united by a bridge; on the west bank \\a3 
the quarter of the poor (cf. Ritter, op. d/., ix. 
305 s^.; Loftus, op. cit., p. 320). The Persian geo- 
grapher Mustawfi, writing in the xivth century, 
describes Sus as still a flourishing town. But we 
are justified in doubting whether this is really 
accurate at this late period and was not simply 
taken from earlier writers. It is certain that Sus 
became more and more completely deserted from 
the xvth century, and this agrees with the results 
of the Fiench excavations, according to which 
most of the remains of the Aiab period dis- 
covered in Sus belonged to the xivth and xvth 
centmy (see de Morgan, Mem. de la DeU^. en 
Perse, viii, 32). Dizful, 3^ hours N. E. of Sus, 
w’hich only appears to have come into prominence 
since the Mongol period, and is now an impor- 
tant town in Khuzistan ('Arabistan), may be in a 
way considered the successor of the mediaeval Sus. 

Sus has a very favourable strategic and com- 
mercial situation; for it is at the point where the 
two principal rivers of the country of Khuzistan. 
the Kariin [q. v.] and the Kerkha (also written 
KerkhaJv approach nearest to one another. They 
were at one time connected by canals. The an- 
cient Susa lay between two arms of the Kerkha, 
the western, i. e. the modern Kerkha (Choasjies 
of classical writers) and an eastern branch w’hich has 
now disappeared but is still recognisable (cunei- 
form: Ulai) which was connected with the Karun 
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CPasitigiis, the Ulai proper, ZvXx 7 o^). The mounds | 
of rums of Sus begin about 12 miles S. \V. of; 
Dizful. A short hoiu's journey east of them, the 
Dizful-Kud or Ab-i Diz, a tributary of the Kariin, j 
runs thiough the plain. The western side of the ' 
area of the town 100 — 300 \ards from the two 
western main mounds is w’ashed by the naiTOw 
but deep Shawur (Shaur) which rises about 2^ — 3 
hours above the ruins of Su'>, and does not flow- 
out of the Keikha itself as has been assumed (con- 
trary to Schwarz, o/>. af.y p. 30; cf. Rawhnson, 
op. cit.., IX., p. 70 and Layard, xvi. 56), A canal, 
now dried up, leaves the Kerkha a little above 
the source of the Shdwui, runs round the side of 
the town on the north and east and finally dis- , 
appears in the S W. in the swamps which stretch 
to the Shawur. This watercoujse is the above 
mentioned eastern branch of the Kerkha. The 
Kerkha pioper is about 2 miles from Sus, while 
its earlier bed (the old western main arm) now a 
ditch thickly overgrown with bushes is only 500 
yards west of the ^awur (cf. thereon Loftus, 


reliefs of the immortals now in the Louvre. This 
splendid room formed part of the ro)al palace 
built by Darius I and restored, after sufleimg in 
a fire in the reign of Artaxerxcs I, by the latter s 
grandson, Artaxerxes II Meinnon, who was par- 
ticularly fond of Susa. The western pair of mound-' 
near the river, must have been the residence of 
the couit and of the government, while in the 
third “the central platform'’, we have probably to 
locate the town proper. Remains of a great wall 
suirounding the town dating fiom the I'lamite 
period (before Assurbanipal) have been found during 
the excavations; the sides not piotected by water- 
courses could easily have been defended by forti- 
fications. The town destioyed by Assuibanipal is 
buried 12 — 16 feet below the surface, cohered oy 
ruins of the later settlements of the Achaemenid, 
Seleucid and Sasanian period. The English and 
French excavations lecuvered a vast quantity of 
in-'Criptions and other relics from all periods of 
Susan history down to the Arab. These are now 
partly in the British Museum and partly in the 


cp. cit.., p. 346). 

The Arab geographers not infrequently call the 
Kerkha, like the Shavvur, the “river of Sus"; see 
G. Le Strange, op. cit., p. 233 ; Schwarz, op. cit,., 
P- 304 — 305 cf. above, ii., p. 778, $57^. 

The system 0 f r u i n s at bus is quite considerable 
(3 — 5 mde.s m ciicumference). It is only since the 
beginning of the xix^h century that we have reli- 
able accounts from European travelleis. namely: ' 
Kiniieir and Muoteith (1809). Gordon (1S14), H. 
Rawhnson (1S36), A. H. Layard (1840) and no- , 
tably Lobus (1851 — 1852) The English excavations 
conducted by the latter in 1851 — 1S52, and those 
of the French, first (1885) under M. and Mme 
Dieulafoy, then 1S97 — 1899 and later by de Morgan , 
and others have settled the main topographical 
and archaeological problems. Four large artificial 
platforms stand clearly out from the ruins, separated 
from one another by mure or le^s broad ravines. 
At a short distance from the Shawur (100 — 300 ■ 
yards, increasing towards the ^outh) stand two hills, 1 
the larger to the noith, roughly a rectangle, about 
60 feet above the bed ot the liver, which conceals { 
the palace of the Achaemenid kings and a smaller j 
one irregular in .shape, but higher (up to 120 feet I 
above the ^awur), which foimerly bore the citadel 
mentioned by Greek writer>. still called KaFa-i 
Shush =r “the citadel of by the people. On 

the east these two mound'> are adjoined by a roughly 
rectangular area, larger than these in area, which 
Loftus calls the great or central platform, attaining 
a height of 65 feet and covering an area of over 
60 English acres Next comes on the east an ex- 
tensive fouith platform, the eastern and northern 
edges of which are not easy to define as they 
slope by teiiaces to the plain. Besides these four 
mounds of ruins, there are a series of smaller ones 
mainh in the east an<l northeast. When Benj’amin 
of Turiela speaks of a quaiter of the town on 
the west bank of the ^awur (cf, above), it should 
be noted that no distinct traces can be found of 
thia buburb where the pooler people dwelled, at 
least in the form of well marked mounds of rubble. 
In the south or southwest the ruined area is 
bounded by marshes with a luxurious growth of 
reeds and trees. 

In the northeast mound T.oftus found a pillared 
hall like that in Persepolis, appaiently the throne 
room, the walls of which were adorned by the 


Louvre. For London, cf. the Guide to the Bd‘ 
byloeiian and Assyrian Antiqities in the British 
Museum'^, 1921, esp. p. 175 sq. 

.About 150 yards from the 5 C^.\V. corner of the 
S.W. hill just on the bank of the ^awur is the 
tomb-mosque of the Prophet Daniel usually 
called by the Persians Pir (= Arabic Slkdi^) or 
Paighambar (= Prophet Dan'iyal) still visited by 
numerous pilgrims, Muslims, Jews and Mandaeans 
(Subbe). The present building is only a few’ cen- 
tuiies old but in it were used several fragments 
from the ruins (bricks with cuneiform insciiptions, 
capitals etc.) as Tt'^;^/-pieces (cf. RawHnson, op. cit., 
p. 69). The sanctuary has a roomy rectangular 
court surrounded by a wall, entered by a low’ 
doorway from the river side. Within, on both 
sides are arched ways leading into the sanctuary 
which runs in the west of the court yard. The 
actual tomb is dark and consists of a sarcophagus 
of smooth cement behind perforated wood lattice. 
Above the mosque, rises out of the centre of the 
roof tenace, on w-hich the pilgrims sleep in hot 
weather, a sugar-cone like tow’er ending in a 
pointed pyramidal cupola crowned by a crescent. 
This rcmaikable type of tower found especially 
in tombs is not rare elsewhere in ^Irak, in 
^uzistan (cf. e. g. i. 1026a and Herzfeld in 
Petermanri s Geo^r. A/ittcil., I907, p. 62a, 75 ^)i 
Luristan and the Persian (iulf, Cf. thereon F. 
Langenegger, Pie Baukiinst des Iruq, Dresden 
1911, p. 115 — 116 and Her/.feld in Sarre-Herz- 
feld, Arc/iaeoiog. Peise im Euphrat- und Tigris- 
gebtet, Berlin 19U, i., p. 231, 239, 246; I 9 I 9 - 
11., p. 177—178, 321. 

According to the statements of various Aiab 
writers, with w'hom the above mentioned Syriac 
chronicle also agrees, the sarcophagus with the 
bones of Daniel was found after the capture of 
the town by the Arabs, and, as some say (Ba- 
ladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 378; Tabari, op. cit., 
see below), in a chamber in the citadel. By orders 
of the Caliph 'Omar the river Shawur was turned 
from Its course, the sarcophagus placed in its dry 
bed and the water then led back into its old 
course (cf. the Arab legend of the original tomb 
of the prophet Joseph in the Nile in Schw'arz, 
op. cit., p. 361, note 5., and the burial of Alaric 
in the^ Busento). The place of the burial in the 
river is, as Mukaddasi (p. 407 and cf. p. 417) 
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and Yakut, iii. 189, remark, not known exactly. 
But oiheis say that the present mosque of Uaniel 
Ue.-i exactly opposite the burial-place in the Shawur 
The burial of Daniel’s saicophayjus in the river- 
bed IS also recoided by Istakhn, p. 92, Ibn Haw- 
kab p. 174 and the Kufan Ibn A^iham (d. 314 = 
()2l) in his FiitTih^ which was translated into 
Persian about 596 (1200) by Muhammad b. Ah- 
mad al-Mustawfl al-Harawi ; see the part of this 
Persian version given by W. Ouseley m Walpole. 
cp. lit., p. 429 sq. (repeated in l.ofius. op. cit.y 
p. 31S). A diffeient tradition (e. g. Kazwini, 11. 

1 14) however claims that the sarcophagus of 
Daniel was found not in Su-^, but in 1 ustar (the 
modern ^u^tar). We are aUo told that the two 
towns constantly disputed the possession of the 
relic (cf Z.D.M.G.., liii 59, and Schwaiz, op. c:t., 
P 357 )- The relics of the prophet were aLo held 
in great estimation for the power attributed to 
them of averting any misfortune, particularly 
dnnight (cf. Baladhuri, op. c;/. ; Mukaddash p. 
417; Ibn A'tham, /oc. oit.). The Jew P>eniamin of 
Tiidela who travelled in this part of the world 
between 1160 and 1170 gives a version of the 
stoi\ that differs from those in the Arab writers. 
According to him the people of both banks of 
the ^awur in Siis for long fought for the pos- 
session of this blessed palladium until they finally 
agreed to keep it alternately on the right and left 
bank. When the Seldjuk Sultan Sandjar (q. v. ; d. 
1157) heard the story while in Sus he ordered 
the sarcophagus to be put in another of crystal 
and suspended by iron chains in the centre of 
the biidge joining the two banks. The Rabbi 
Petakhja from Katisbon who was here about a 
decade after Benjamin of Tudela, says he saw it 
m this position. 

The present sanctuary of Daniel has been held 
in veneration from very early timo. In the Sa- 
'•anian peiiud it was held sometimes to be the 
tomb of Kai-I:^U''raw [q, v 1, a mythical king 
of Iranian legendary hi-^tory, sometimes as that 
of the great Darius ; cf. Hubschmann. in Z. 

xlvii. 625; Xoldeke, in GrunJiiss Per 
nan. Phi!., ii. iqo (= Arc ircin. XaticnaUpos. p. 
II. resp. 21"^ ed., p. i8j and Justi, ihtJ . ii. 486. 
Ihere was perhaps on this site at an earlier date 
Klamite sanctuary in honour of Athene or 
Arteinis-Anahita or lathcr a native goddess con- 
cealed under that name (Kiriridia). Artaxerxe.s II 
IS recorded to have erected several temples in his 
kingdom to some such deity (of. Justi, op, cit.'). 

It has already been mentioned that there was 
n tradition which sought to locate the original 
burial-place of Daniel in Tu>tar (^iishtar; q- v.). 
^^here earlier European scholais wrongly located 
the Susa of the ancients (cf. Hitter, ip cit... ix. 
304 ^nd Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, u. 152.*-^. ; 
the explanation still found in Keclus. iV.'/zra 
^fiivirs., 1814, ix., p. 191, of the name Shushiai 
Little Susa’’ is wrong). Theie are a number 
'jf other places in the east which also claim to 
possess the bones of this prophet. 

On the tomb of Daniel in Sus, cf. Tabari, i. 
840, 2566; Yakut, ii. 533; iii. 1S8, 1S9; Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, op. cit . ; Ouseley, op. cit . ; Loftiis, 
‘’A cit.. p, 21 1 — 323; Th. Dombart in Jahfb. Pcs 
list. Vcr. fuy PVorPiingcn unP Cmgeb., 1927, vol. 
A P- 172 — 179. Cf. also the Bibliography given ; 

clow (notably Rawlinson and Layard) and the 
article danIyal. 


' Near the tomb of Daniel stands another ruined 
tomb of a saint {una/nzaaahy, b,Lc Rawlinson, op. 
cit.., ix. 70 and J. [iiculafoy, A Suse, p. 83. East 
of the ruins of Sus towaids Dizliil, are two other 
similar sanctuaries, one of which i> considered to to 
the ti>mb of L-Vbba^ and the other that of Ibiahim 
al-Khalil ; see Loftus, op. cit.. p, 345 — 346; jequier 
in de Morgan. Meouir. Pe la DcUg. en Pose, 
viii. 31. 32 (speaks of the tomb of two brothers 
and of one of a Shaikh). Bricks and capitals from 
the Achaemenid period are also built into these 
saints’ tombs. One Muslim tradition (Tabari, 1. 
252, 12) says that Abraham (Ibrahim: q. ' •) w-as 
born in Sus. In keeping with this tradition the 
site of the oven into which Mu-hm legend sa\s 
Ximrud threw Ibrahim is aDo moved to Khuzistan 
(Mandjanik, south of Mal-Amir'; see Rawlinson, 
op. cit.., IS. 81 But these associations with Abraham 
are usually localised in al-Trak (in Kurha, LAkar- 
kiif. Birs Ximrud, etc ). It may be further men- 
tioned that the Arabic sources consider Sus, like 
Babil, one of the oldest cities in the world and 
make them both foundations of one of the my- 
thical Iranian kings (U^ang or Tahmurath; see 
Tabari, i. 171. and above, i., p. 548 sq.). 

The country round Sus suffers for nine months 
of the year from the glowing heat of the Iranian 
sky. In January however a luxurious, almost 
tropical, vegetation springs up after the winter 
rams The iich pastures that then cover the 
soil attract the nomad.s thither. In the spring it 
IS mainly Arabian Beduins that camp here and 
indeed they are in the maiority in Khuzistan 
generally, so that this di-jirict is actually offici- 
ally called LArabistan by the Persians [q. v.]. 
The region of Sus is particularly visited by the 
tribes of LAU Kathir and Ban! Lam [q. v.]. On 
the LAli Kathib who migrated hither over three 
centuries ago from Xadjd m Central Arabia, cf. 
Layard, op. cit., xvi. 33, 56, 90: Loftus, op. cit., 
P- 3 - 7 ; 33I' 35 ^' 35S' 3S1 sq. and Schwarz, cp. 
cit., p. 417. Of the great tiibe of LAli Kathir 
we are here mainly concerned with two of its 
.subdivisions, the KaA and Zabba (cf. Layard. op. 
lit., p 33). The Ka^b were ouginally members of 
the poweiful Ka'^b tribe leading a nomadic life 
on the lower Kaiun ; on the latter, cf. ii., p. 778, 
albO Lavard. op. cit., xvi. 8, 37 — 39, 41 — 45 ? 
Loftus, Lit., p. 285 sq., 381, 390 lair nomad 
tribes aie often found in the plain of Sus. At the 
beginning of Alay all is again as quiet as the 
grave. Even the guardian of the tomb of Daniel 
leaves the district, which is filled with miasma 
from the swamp:, and the heat now becomes 
unendurable. 

On the banks of the Shawur covered by luxuiiuus 
woods (notably acacia'^, poplai^ and wallows), in the 
desert that was once the left arm of the Keikha 
and in the undergrowth of the swamps are many 
beasts of prey, wolves, hyenas and even lions, 
also wild pig^*- 

Bibliogi aphy: B.G.A.. passim (s. Index); 
A’akuL ed Wustenfeld, iii 18S — 191. 

Eor the Persian and Arabic sources in general, 
cf. (L Le ^>trange, The Latip^ cf the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambrulge 1905, p. 240 and esp. P. 
Schwarz, Ban im Mittelalter nach Pen aiab. 
GL\g,,jpk, I eipzig 1921. iii., p. 313, 35^—364 
resp. 370, Prtivince Sus; .A. v. Kremer, Kultur- 
'^esch. Pes Orients unter den Khalifen, Vienna 
'1875—1877, 1. 294—295 ; J. M. Kinneir, A 
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Geogr. Memoir of ihe Persian Empire^ London 
1S13; \V. Ouseley, T>avds in various Countries 
of the East, London 1S19, i. 422 sq.\ iii. 564; 
R. Walpole, Tiavels in various Couniiies of the 
East {= Memoirs relative to Turkey^ London 
1S20, vol. ii.), p. 420 — 430; H. Rawlinson, in 
fourn. of Roy. Geogr. Society.^ London 1839, 
ix., p. 68 — 71. 85 — 93 and A. H. Layaid, ibid.^ \ 
1S46, xvi., p. 57, 93 — 94 and do., in Early 
Advent Hi . in Persia, Siisiana and Babylonia, 
London 18S7, i. 41S; ii. 295 sq.\ C. de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 
1S45, li. 1S6— 200; W. K. Loflus, Travels 
and Research, in Chaldaea and Snsiana, London 
1857, p. 314 — 433; K. Ritter, Erdkunde von 
Asien, ix. 294 — 323; J. Dieulafoy, La Perse, 
la Chat He et la Siisiane, Paris 1887, p. 659 sq.\ 
J. Uieulafoy’s reports in Globus, Brunswick. 1887, 


I He charges them with a lack of urbanity, coarseness 
and insolence. The dress of the men consisted 
of a kisa of wool which enveloped them entirelv, 
with a nMzar of wool around the waist which 
' they called asfakis. 'i'hey were armed with shoit 
i speais with steel heads. They drank a liquor made 
j from the must of sweet grapes which they called 
anziz and considered it a permitted beverage it 
did not bring about drunkenness. These notes 
show clearly that the term al'Sus al-aund was 
then applied to a much wider area that at the 
present day; it included not only the valley of 
the Wadi Sus but also the mountainous country 
towards the Havvz of Marrake^, the Dra (Dar a) 
and the Tafllalt. 

Farther Sus, as a province of the Maghrib, has 
always been closely connected with the history of 
the whole country and with the histories of the 


vol. hi., p. 305 sq., 321 sq., 337 sq.. 353 sq., \ 
369 sq.-, do., A Suss, Paris 18S9; M Dieulafoy, j 
L' .4cyopole Je Suss, Paris 1890. — On the j 
results of French government expeditions di- 
rected by de ^Morgan, see Mimoires de ia De- 
legation e» Perse, Pans igoo sq., so far 17 
vols., esp vol. i., vii. — vui., xii — xiii.; Henzey 
in Comptes rendus de I'Academie, Paris 1898, 
P' 373 "■; Pet'ne Archeologtque, 1899 sq. — 
On ancient Susa, cf. Fr. Delitzsch, IV 0 lag 
das Paradtes? Leipzig iS8t, p. 311 — 312; F. 
Billerbeck, Susa, Leipzig 1893: M. Streck, As- 
surbanipal (= Vorderasiat. Bitd 1916, vol. 
viii J, p ccc.xxxix sq., 809, 813 (Ulai). — Cunei- ! 
form insciiptiuns from Susa aie collected mainly 
in the I a dei asiat. Bill., vol. i. (Sumerisch- I 
akkadische Konigsinschrift. by Thureau-Dangin, I 
1907), vol. iii (.A.chameDiden-Inschrift liy Weiss- 1 
bach, 1913), and in the volumes of the Me- j 
moi) es de la Delegation en Perse. j 

_ _ (M. Streck) ; 

Ai-SUS .xl-AKSA, a district in the south 
of Morocco, forming a triangul.rr plain about 
120 miles long by 25 to 26 miles broad with an 
aiea of about 7,500 squaie miles. On the we.st 
it IS bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
north by the last slopes of the Great .-Mias and 
on the south by the .Anti-Atlas, gradually nar- 
rowing till it reaches the junction of these two I 
ranges. It is n.atered by the Wadi Sus and its ' 
tnbutane.s. The Arab geographers of the middle 
ages usually distinguish between al-Sus al-aksd, 
“Paither Sus'’ and al-Sus al-udnu ‘•Hither Sus” 
Al-Sus al-adnd seems in those days to have 
meant the whole of northern Morocco with Tangier 
as Its capital and al-Siis al-a,lnTi, the whole of ' 
the massif of the two Atlases. According to Yakut i 
the distance which separated the two Sus was | 
iHO months' journey, Ihe term al-Sui al-adnd\ 
seenis in any case to have been very early ousted j 
by that of Gharb. The same geogra]thers piaise ' 
the excellence of the products of Farther Sus and ' 
descrilie it as a thickly populated country. Al- 
Idrisi speaks of the cereals which gievv there 
wheat, barley and rice, fruits of all kinds in 
abundance nuts, figs, grapes, quinces, pome- 
granates, lemons, peaches, apples and particularly 
an- incomparable .sugar-cane When he wrote, a 
sugar was made m Sus that w.as celebrated 
thioiighout almost the whole world. Cloth which 
enjoyed a good reputation was also made theie. 
The same author gives some notes on the people 
who were a mixed race of Masmuda Berbers. 


different dynasties which have successively estab- 
lished themselves there. In 117 (735) it was con- 
quered and converted to Islam by Habib b. .Abi 
'Ubaida, the grandson of 'Ukba b. Xafib Under 
the Idrisids it passed on the death of Idris II in 
213 (828) to his son ‘Abdallah, at the same time 
as the massif of the Great Atlas with the towns 
Aghmat and Nafis. It was next one of the main 
objectives of the .Almoravids [q. v.] when they 
thrust their way northwards. In 451 (1059) the 
geneial .Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar seized the towns of 
Massat and Tarudant but the authority of the .Al- 
moravids was never very secure in Sus, in spite 
of the submission of the province to Yusuf b. 
Tashfin in 478 (1085). 

Sus played a prominent part in the early days 
of the Almohad movement in the Maghrib It was, 
along with the plain of .Marrakesh, the centre of 
Almoravid resistance against the attempts at ex- 
pansion by the companions of the Mahdl Ibn 
Tumart beyond the massif of the Grand Atlas 
where the movement began. A son of the Almoravid 
ruler ‘Ali b. Yusuf, Baggu, organized the resistance 
there and it was only in 535 (1140 — II41) that 
the Caliph ‘Abd al-Mu^min definitely conquered 
the whole of Sus. During the whole period of the 
Almohad dynasty it was one of the most im- 
portant provinces of the empire. On its decline 
in the reign of al-Murtada ((146-665 = 1248-1266) 
it was the scene of a rebellion on a great scale 
fomented by the .agitator ‘Alt b. Yaddar. This in- 
dividual, a former dignitary of the Almohad court, 
wishing to found a little independent kingdom 
in Sus, appealed to the Arab tribes settled between 
TIemcen and the Rif, the Dawi Hassan and the 
Shabbanat of the Ma‘kil group He was able to 
hold out against the Almohad governor of Tarudant 
but his success was not of long duration. In 1266 
the .Almohad prince Abu Dablius with the help 
of Marinid contingents regained the province from 
him and seized Tizakht and Tiyumwin. Nevertheless 
the independent kingdom of Sus after the final 
fall of the Almohads was able to maintain some 
sort of independence in the period of the early 
Marinid Sultans until the reign of Abu 'l-Hasan 
‘All who bioke it up for ever. 

In 1504 the Portuguese gained a footing on the 
coast of Sus in the bay of Agadir [q. v,] and 
founded the fortress of Santa Cruz ; it was a 
strategic point of great importance, the gateway 
to a rich hinterland and at the same time an ex- 
cellent haihour, one of the best on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. The people of the country tried 
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in vain to dislodge the garrison ; m order to harass 
it unceasingly and to blockade it by land they 
established quite close to the Portuguese station, 
a ribat or concentration camp of the ‘volunteeis 
of the faith” who used to come there in relays 
to deliver open attacks on their Christian foes or 
prepare murderous ambushes for them. Between 
the sea and Tarudant, a zawiva was soon formed 
to take charge of the local djihad^ the Zdzciyaoi 
Tedsi, the cradle of the SaMian [q v.] dynasty. 
It was founded by some Hasani ^urfa, whose 
ancestor Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al- Kasim, had 
come in the xii^b century from the Hidjaz and 
settled in the valley of the WadiDar'a, atTagmadart. 
His descendants then migrated to Sus near Tedsi, 
settled there and took up a position in the country 
which daily increased in importance. At the be- 
ginning of the xvitb century, the head of the zau'iya, 
Muhammad b. C\bd al-Rahman. became the leal 
leader in the holy war in al-Sus: assisted by his 
two sons, Ahmad al-AVadj and Muhammad al-Shaikh> 
he displajed great activity and denounced the 
impotence of the ruling dynasty to the people. 
He was not long in achieving his olqect; the 
tribes of al-Sus proclaimed him their Sultan in 
1510. He died soon aflerw’ards, leaving his son 10 
continue his work. The eldest. al-A'radj, who had 
as'iumed the title of king of Sus in the lifetime 
of his father, established himself as sovereign in 
iarudant and in 1541 succeeded in driving the 
Purtuguese finally out of Agadir. 

We see from the above what a large part Sus 
plays in the history of the first of the two Sharifian 
dynasties of Morocco. The SaMian Sultans aUo 
alv\ays kept a watchful eye on this vital part of 
their Empire. Muhammad al-^aikh al-Mahdi was 
the first to extend the cultivation of sugar in al-Sus 
and thus created an important source of revenue for 
the treasury. It was in the reign of the great prince 
Ahmad al- .Mansur that this province saw its greatest 
revival of prosperity. A regular army, formed of 
citizens recruited in Sus, at this time formed the 
garrison of Marrakesh and relations between the 
capital and the province were never closei. But after 
the death of al-Mansur, when anarchy once more 
reigned throughout the empiie, al-Sus did not 
escape the various rebellions which broke out on 


all sides. Prince Zaidan, a claimant to the throne, 
made his headquarters theie. .A few yeais later 
al-Sus fell into the hands of a powerful rebel 
-■^bu 1 -Hasan ''Ali al-Samlali called Abu Has^un 
^^ho made an alliance with the P iiali Sharif of 
^idjilmasa. But this, alliance was only ephemer.il 
and the early days of the second Sharifian dynasty 
of Morocco were marked by the struggle between 
the Abu Hassun and the 'Alawid pretenders of 
Tallfah. He was succeeded on his death by hi-i 
son Abu "^Abd Allah Muhammad, who w-as soon 
brought to terms by the Alawid Sultan .ai-Kadiid. 
In 1670 the latter led an expedition to the verv' heart 
^ al-Su;, and captured the stionghold of High 
Next year the people of al-Sus sent a deputation 
to him at Marrakesh to offer their submisMon. 
The latt^er was not of long duration for in 1677 
the Sultan Mawlai Ismail had to send an expedition 
to al-bus and another in 1682. The country wa-i 
pacified and at the end of his reign when 
- awlai Hasan divided his empire among several 
^ his sons, al-Sus fell to Muhammad al-'^Alim, 
^>th Tarudant as his capital. But this prince only 
went to his domain to set up as a pretender to 


I the throne and from this time on we find each 
! successive ^Alawid Sultan foiced to suppress one 
I ur more rebellions m al-hus during his reign. We 
may just mention the expeditions to put down 
rebellions sent by Mawlai ^\bd Allah (1733), 
Mawlai Sulaiman ( 1S02) and particularly those of 
' Mawlai al-PIa>an m 18S2. 1SS6 and 1S96. Al-Sus 
, has been definitely at peace »,mce the estaldi^hment 
of the protectorate of the French Republic in 
Moiocco after the expedition of 1917. 

These continual rebellions have resulted in the 
gradual impoveri-'hment of al-Sus since the xvitb 
century. The enthusiastic descriptions of the geo- 
grapheis and travellers of the middle ages no longer 
apply to the second period of the hi'-tory of this 
reign. At the present day. w’hile modern methods 
may be expected to raise the value of this country, 
the only part of al-Sus that is really rich is the 
nairow strip of irrigated land which lies along 
the banks of the Wadi Sus which is hardly sus- 
ceptible of extension except to the north of this 
river. The products of al-Sus are cereals, oil of 
and fruits. Cattle-rearing is very limited. 
.-Vl-Sus on the other hand seems certain of an 
great economic future as a result of the explciiation 
of its abundant mineral deposits: copper (already 
worked m a rudimentary fa>hion by the natives), 
lead, rock-salt, and lime. 

The principal town of al-Sus at the present 
day is Tarudant. the residence of a pasha ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. It has about 7,000 inhabitants 
of whom 1,000 are Jews who live in a ghetto or 
' mclldk. This town seems to have been founded 
' at a veiy early period and we already find it 
plaving a pan in history in the Almoravid period. 
In the middle ages al-Sus had as its capital some- 
1 times Taiudant and sometimes Igll. After the 
: death of Mawlai al- Hasan, at the end of the 
j xixth centuiy, Taiudant was the centre of the re- 
i bellioD of al-Hiba who held out there till the 
i town was taken in IQ13 by the Mahallas of the 
Makhzen. It is surioundeJ by a great wall of 
clay which dates from the end of the xviith century. 

Besides Taiudant, theie is_ the little town of 
Tiznit, 52 miles south of Agadir, and 12 miles 
east of the Atlantic coast, at the foot of the 
Anti-.^tlas. It has a population of 4.000. Sultan 
Mawlai al-Hasan founded it on his expedition to 
al-Sub in 18S2. Finally we may mention about 
! 15 mile.s S. E. of Tiznit the famous zd:i'iya of 
Sid! Ah mad-u-Musa, in a I-Ta z n rw^alu It is 
the mother-CtTrc’; I'U of the IT I d d- u- M u s a, who 
aie all acrobats and follow their pu‘fession 
throughout North Africa and also in Europe. 

( )n the cna^t besides Agddir [for which see the 
separate article] vve may ment’on the villages of 
A‘du and Ma^sat, which in the middle ages were 
comparatively inipoitant centres of maritime trade, 
frequented especially by Genoese sailois. and the 
terminus for seveiai caiavans from the Sahara. 

I'he people of al-Sus ^tlll speak a Berber dia- 
’ Icct belonging to the Tashilluiit group but the 
speakers of Arabic are becoming moie and more 
numerous as a result of the emigiation of large 
numbers of n.atives who go to exercise various trades 
’ in the towns of the rest of Morocco. 

Hibhogt aphy al-Idiisi, Sifat al-Maghrib^ 
ed. Do/y and de Goeje, text, p 01 sqq , tiansl.. 
p. 71 al-Bakri, Descriptlo}i de I'Afn’que 

, septintrwnale^ p. 35^ J \ akut. MiP'djam al-Bul- 
ddn^ s. v°.; al-Wkubi, Description p. 136; Abu 
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U-Fida^, Takivini al-BuldaiK index; E. Fagnao, j al*SUSAN, the common name for the while 


Ext f aits inedits relatifs ait Maghrel\ Algiers 1924. 
index; Ibn Khaldun. Kitab al-'Ibar^ Histoire 
des Bcrberes, transl. de Slane, Tableau geo- 
graphique and Indices; E. Levi-Provengal, Do- 
ciiine?its inidits d'hisioire almohade^ Parib I927. 
index; all the Muslim hiitoiians of the Maghiib, 
■passini\ G. Margais, Lcs Arabes en Berbiiic du 
an si'ecles^ Paris 1913-, index; 

H. de Castries, Les sources inedites de 1' histoire 
du Maro:^ Paiis 1905 sqq.^ passim^ numerous 
documents relating to the political history and 
economic of al-Sus ; de Foucauld, Reconnaissance 
au Maros^ Paris 188S; H. Deloncle, Le Sons. 
in BuKctiH de la Sosiete de geographic commer- 
ciale de Paris.^ 1S81; A. Berbrugger. Itineraires 
et renseignements sur le pavs de Sous et aitires 
pai ties meridionales du Marci\ in Renou, De- 
scrifticn geographiqne de V empire du Maroc] 
V. Demonies. La Region maiocaine du Sous^ in 
Bulletin de la Sociefe de Geographic d\4lger^ iQOti 
fouith triinestre. p. 536—582; A. Le Chateher, 
Tribus du Snd-Oucst marocain bassins ebtiers 
entre Sous et Draa. Paris 1891: E. Probster, 
Der SuS’Cl’Aqsa, Sus, Marokko.^ Sahara in geo- 
grafhischer.^ xoirisckafelichei\ relighser und po- 
litischer ILin^ichL in Ver Xeue Orient^ vol. 7, 
part 2, May 17, 1920. p. 52—57; R. de Segon- 
zac, Excursion au Sous.^ avec uuelques conside- 
rations preliniinaires sur la question marocainc. 
Paris 1901; do.. Excursion dans la 7-allec de 
POued Sous EMarocj. in C. R. de P Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres^ Paris 1900, 
p. 162 — 173; Thomas. Voyage au Goundafa 

et au Sous^ Paris 19:9; G. Rohlfs, Voyage au 
sud de P Atlas \ P. Schnell, P Atlas Marocain\ 
Rene Basset, Rtlation de Sia'i Brahim de Mas- 
sat. Paris 1883; Bourguignon, La region du Sous. 
in Conferences p'ranco-?narocaines\ S. Cauvet, Lm 
culture du palmier an Sous^ R. A.^ ^ 914 * N®. 
292, p. 29 — 87; Delhomme, Les armes dans le 
Sous Occidental.^ Arch. Berh ^ t 9 l 7 i ii*, p- 123 — 
129; H. Dugard. La colonne du Sous Pjanvier- 
luin Pari'5 1918; Gadiou, La situation 

economique du Sous.^ in Revue de Geographic 
marocaine. 1927, p. 137—165; H. M. Grey, 
An account of the '^Tourmaline''' expedition to 
Sus. iSqy — iSgS.^ London 1899; H. Lynes, Vor- 
nithologie des temtoires du Sous. Pans 1925; 
de Rochemonteix, Documents pour Petude du 
Oerb'ere: Contes du Sous et de P oasis de Tafilelt., 
J.A ^ 1899, xiii.; Rene Basset, Zi - berbere 
de Tjroudant^ G.S.A /., 1895, viii , p. i — 63; 
the works of H. Stumme on the Berber dialects 
of the Morocco; E, Laoust, Cours de berbere 
marocain dialcctes du Sous.^ du Haut et de 
P Anti- At las Paris 1921; E. Destaing, Etude 
sur la iacheiliit du bous.^ /, Vocahulaire fran- 
fais-be, bere^ Pan^ 1920; E. Gerenton, Les expe- 
ditions de Jfoulay el ILassan dans le Sous. Af. 
Er. R. c.., 1924, p. 269 — 2S6; L. Justinard, 
d histoire et de litterature berbere.^ in Hesperis.^ 
1925. p. 227 — 238; do., Notes sur P histoire 
du Sous au XlXf'nie siicle.^ ibid..^ 1925, p. 265—276 
and 1926, p. 545 — 553; do., Poemes chleuhs 
recueillis au Sous., R.XLXL., ^9^Si P- ^ 3 — 108; 
E. Pecheurs berberes au Sous., in Hespcris.^ 

1923^ P* 237 — 264; R, Montagne, Une tribu ber- 
bere au Sud-Marocain XLassat., ibid , 1924, p. 357— 
403; P. Ricard. Les Guides Bleus: Xlaroc. Paris 
1918, p. 136 sqgf. (E. LtVI PROVENgAL) 


and yellow-red lily and for the blue iris which 
is more precisely descnbed by the addiuou <-f 
asmandjuni and is also called irisa by the phy- 
sicians. The name is a general Semitic one, but 
whether from sh-edi (six), as Low suggests, seems 
to me doubtful on account of the u ox 0 alwass 
found in it. The root of bis florentina I.. is siill 
used in medicine. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Baitar, transl. 

Leclerc, li. 306; aLKazwini. 'AdjEib al-XPakh- 

iukdt.^ ed. Wustenfeld, i., p. 276; 1 . Low, Die 

Flora der yuden, ii. i — 4, l6o — 184. 

__ ^J. Kuska) 

SUSAN, a ruined site on the Upper 
Karun in Khuzistan in the territory of the 
Lur tribe of the BaHitijaris [q. v.], 5 hours' 
journey from Dizful ; cf. above, ii , p. 779^. The place 
is also called LArudj (or L\.ruh ') and Djabalik by 
the Persian geographers. H. Rawlinson discoveied 
these ruins in 1836; Layaid then visited them 
twice (1840, 1841) and made several important 
conections in his predecessor's description, which 
was in part based only on the information of 
natives. No later Bluropean traveller seems to have 
made a thorough examination of the locality. 

According to Layard the rums seem to belong 
to two different epochs, the old Persian and the 
S2sanian. <.)n the right bank of the Karun at a 
point where the liver makes a turn westwards 
and forms a semicircle can still be seen for a 
stretch of nearly two miles the ruinb of a mass 
of unknown stones called by the Lurs Mal-i Wiran 
“possession in rums". They are said to come from 
an old, probably Sa-ianiao, town. On both banks 
of the river very old paved roads can still be 
traced. At a short distance from Mal-i Wiran. 
N E at the foot of the hill stands the tomb of 
Daniel, leverenced by the Lurs of the ^Ali Ilahi 
sect [q.v.] as the burial place of the Old Te-stament 
prophet. It IS called the tomb of the “Great Daniel” 
(Daniyal-i Akbar) to distinguish it fiom that of 
“Little Daniel” (Uaniyal-i Asghar) in Sus. Muslims. 
Jews and Mandaeans in agreement with the older 
Christian tradition, believe firmly in the authenticity 
of the latter as the real tomb of the Biblical 
prophet (cf, further the article Al.-sus). Rawlinson 
describes the tomb of Daniel at Susan as a building 
of huge white marble blocks with a large artificial 
pool m front. The latter is fed by a little river 
which comes down from the hills. The many fish 
m the pool are held sacred by the superstition of 
the people. Layard on the other hand says the 
building is of earth and denies the existence of 
any pool or of a general belief in the sacredness 
of the fish in this stream. Even in the middle 
ages, however as we know from the stories of 
the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, and the 
Persian traveller al-Mustawfi (cf. Layard, op. cit., 
xvi. 61) at the tomb of Daniel in Sus the fish in 
this stretch of the Shawur stream near this sacred 
site were considered sacred, probably a relic of 
the ancient fish cult of Nearer Asia. 

According to Rawlinson, there were near the 
tomb of Daniel a large block of marble with a 
coHipietely preserved cuneiform inscription and many 
similarly inscribed tablets. Layard saw nothing of 
these nor could he see anything to indicate the 
survival of such monuments. 

The Karun is enclosed by fearful ravines a little 
below the ruins of the Mal-i Wiran. Where the 
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rocks fall back again there is another mound ot 
luins of roughly hewn stonci. called by the Luis 
Masdjid-i Sulaiman (— Mosque of Solomon) ap- 
paicntly a very old but unimportant building. 
There are no inscriptions. In the neighbourhood 
^ull exist the remains of a very old arch-bridge. 
Layard knuws nothing of further ruins in and 
near Susan. At some distance above Susan we 
have Susan Surkh-Abr= ‘‘Red-water Susan", which 
marks the site of an old town. 

T'he mountains which run along the left bank 
of the Karun are called Djildjir, Ijjihwir, I>jilv\ir, 
or moie accurately Gildjird, (iilgirJ (see Rawlinson. 
op. at... IX. 87 ; Layard, op. cit.. xvi. 62, 80). At I 
the foot of them he the remains of a Sasanian 1 
castle, KaPa-i This Gilgird chain separate^ j 

Susan from the imposing rums, about 4 — 5 hours j 
S. E. of idhhadj or Mal-Amir [q. v.l. In KaTa-i , 
Gilgird, Rawhnson has rightly recognised the famous I 
state prison of the Sa-anids in which the Armenian ; 
king Arsaces III, surrendered to the Persians by j 
the Empeior Jovian, languished for yeais as a j 
pusoner until he committed suicide in dramatic I 
fashion after a feast. The to “the • 

castle of oblivion’' w’hich was the scene of the j 
story so vividly told by Procopius {Bell. Pcrs.. : 
i. 5, 12) can only have been on Persian soil ! 
The castle is often mentioned by this name in . 
Greek and Armenian writers, the real name GtlP \ 
perdu IS preserved only in Theophylaktes Simo- 1 
katta (iii. 5). According to him and to .\rmenian I 
^^rlte^s also, the place should be sought in Susiana j 
not far from Djundai-Sabur [q. v.]. P'rom these ; 
data Kawlinson established the identity of \ 

with KaLa-i Gilgerd (East of 50" East Lat. and 1 
south of 32^ N. Lat.). The Aiab geographer Yakut, [ 
303* knows the place as Kilidjird. The name 
means ‘‘clay fortress’’ (lit. : made of clay), a term 
analogous to the Toprak-KaEa =: “earth foit", 
lound m Turkish-.speaking lands. Fiom what has 
just been said it is evident that Ritter cannot be 
''Uppoited (xi. 83 — 84) iQ moving “the castle of 
oblivion to Northern Mesopotamia, although he 
has been recently followed by V. Chapot and 
Lehmann-Iiaupt (see Streck, op. cit... Ixvi. 308. 
note 3). Layard {op, xvi. 64, 90) wTOngly 

sought it in Dizful. Rawlinson also thought that 
the tradition of the tomb of Daniel later migrated 
from Susan southw'ards to the Shawur and that 
the ruins of Susan represented the older bu-'U of 
the Assyrian period, w^hile the town of Su^.t of 
the Persian-Greek period was to be recognised in 
the luins of SUs. This hypothesis of two difPeieat 
^u^a s, which Ritter also rather favoured, mu.st 
be definitely rejected : it was refuted as early as 
Layard, op. cit., p. 93 sq. 

Bibliography'. G. Le Strange, Tz/e 
of the Eastern Caliphate^ Cambiidge 1905, p. 
^45 246; H. Rawlinson, in jon/n. of Roy. 

Geogf. Soc.., London 1839, ix., p. 83-S4, 85-S8: 
A. H. Layard, op. dt... 1846, xvi,. p. 61 — (>2, 
80 8r, 93 — 94^ 96; Ea) ly Ad~oe?ifiif es in 

Persia^ Snsiana and Babylonia, London 1SS7. 

!* 399 ? 412 — 429; ii. 14; K. Ritter, Erdkunde. 
IX. 167 — 169, 311; xi. S3 — 84; M. Strcck, in 
1912, Ixvi., p. 308 — 300. 

— __ (M. Streck) 

SUSU or SosD is a name of a people who are 
t ought to have at one time Firmed the autono- 
mous population of Futa-Djallon and who have 
since been driven to the west and particularly 


the southwe'>t of this province in lower French 
Guinea: the Su'-u are in part Muslims. 

Susu also the Mandingo pronunciation of the 
name of the Sudanese toun uf Su^u [q. v.]. 

(M^UiLK'E Dllafosse) 

SUTRA, Covering, protection, shelter, 
especially at the salat, where :ut>a means the 
object, which the worshipper places in front of 
him or lays in the direction of the kibli wheieby 
he shuts himself off in an imagmaiy area within 
which he is nut disturbed by human or demoniacal 
influences “The fictitious fencing off of an open 
place of pra\er, the .'Utui, seems to have had 
among other object.s that of w aiding off demons" 
(Wellhauseo, Reste-, p. 15b). In one tradition 
the man w'ho deliberately penetiates into this 
imaginary area is actually called a sAairan (Bu- 
Wiari. Salat, bab 100 ; cf. Ahmad b. Ilaniial, 
Alusnad. iv. 2 ; TayalisI, IMusnaJ. Haidarabad 
1321. N“. 1342). 

The word ia not found in the Kur'an. In Hadith 
it often occurs in the expression latara {tasattara. 
ist.itaia) bi-t_ha-K':' in traditions which de-enbe the 
ritual abluti'in. in which one conceals one's naked- 
ness or causes it to be concealed by a cloak or 
curtain (e.i;. BtikhSii. SatJ. bab 14; Ghusl. bab 21; 
Mii-liin. Hauj. trad. 70. 79; Abu Da ad. TahZua, 
bab 123: Manank, bab 37). Similaily sitr is the 
name given to the curtain by which Muhammad 
concealed his women from the gaze of the world 
(Bukhari, .I/i7 ^ 1 . 7 : 7 , bab 56; XikZh, bab 67). We 
•lie turther told that one peiforms the salat in 
the direction of an object which isolates him from 
the multitude {yastm uku nun al-nls) so that he 
is not di-tiirbed by them (e. g. Bukhari, HaJjiii, 
bab 33: Muslim, Salat, trad. 259: Abii D.a'ud, 
.I/<.v/,7,'7A’. bab 53). 

Muhammad is said to have been quite uniestricted 
in his choice of a suii-a ; baggage-camels, horses, 
trees, saddles (Bukhari, Salat, bab 9S), a couch 
(ibut.. bab 99), l.ince (ka,i‘a. bab 92), stick 
[anaza. b.ib 031, the piilais of the inosiiue (bab 
95) are mentioned. Hadith has preserved the 
inemoiv of two opinions regarding the siitra'. 
one giies minute rules and the other opposes this. 

The foimer endeavours to lay down accurately 
what distance should be presen ed between the 
stitra and him wilo pertorms the saiat (manta?'/' 
al-thut. “space to allow a sheep to pass ; Bukhaii, 
Sa.at. 01; Muslim, Salat, tiad. 263, 264 etc.); 
it makes Muhammad expLain that no one is to 
be allowed to pass between anyone and his sittra 
(Bukhaii. Salat, b.ab 100. 101: Muslim. Salat, 
trad, 25S — 262 etc.), that p.rssers-by, especially 
dogs, as.ses and women, intercept the salaf. the 
Apostle of God said: “If one pcrfoims the salat 
without having in fiont of him sometliing, such 
as the end 01 central part of a saddle, his 
s_a!at i.s intercepted by a passing dog. asS or 
woni.tn" ( rirniidhi, Slataukit, bab 13b, Ahmad 
b llanbal, vi. So). 

The other view holds that the .yilat is never 
inteicepted by p.tsseis-by (this is also Shati i s 
view according to Tinnirlhi's note on Mataaklt, 
bab 1351 ‘A ish.r exclaims indignantly : “you place 
us on the same level as asses and dogs; by .Mlah, 
the Prophet used to peiform the 5 _ardt while I 
lay on the couch between him and the hhla” 
(Bukhari, .S'lr/a/, bab 105). The same tendency is 
seen in an anecdote by Ton ^-^bbas ; “I was 
riding behind al-Fadl on a she-ass; we came up 
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to the Prophet just as he was performing the 
salat with his companions in Mina. We dis- 
mounted and took our places in the row, while 
the animal ran among the people without inter- 
cepting the salat'" (Tirmidhi, Maicakit, bab 135; 
cf, Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 196). 

The Shafths call the siitra sunna. The various 
views of the jurists are given in al-Xawawi in 
his commentary on Muslim’s Sahih^ Caiio 1283, 
li. 76 sq. ; cf. also Tirmidhi’s remarks on bab 
133 — 136 in his chapter A/awaklt al~Salat. 

Abu Isha^ al-Shlrazb ed. Juynboll, p. 29, writes i 
as follows: ‘‘If anyone passes a man who is per- ' 
forming the salat and there is a sutra or stick 
between them of about an arm’s length in size, 
it is not nutkruh ; nor is it makriih if there is no | 
stick but a line which the worshipper has drawn • 
at a distance of 3 ells ; if on the contrary there 
should be nothing of the kind at all then it 
(passing by) would be ?nakrTih. The sfilat would 
however remain valid”. i 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the 
sutra of the imam at the salat serves for those 
with whom he peiforms the salat (Bukhari, Salat^ 
bab 90). 

Bibliography'. The material of the classical I 
hadith in A. J. W ensinck, Handbook of Rarly 
Muh. Tradition, Leyden 1927, s.v.; Ibn Hadjar | 
al-Haitami, Tuhfa, Cairo 1282, i. 180 sg. ' 


__ _ (A. J. Wexsinck) 

^ al-SU^UDI, Saif al-DLn 'Abd al-L.^tIf b. ' 
Abd Allah, a theologian who died in 736 ' 
(*335/1336)- Biographical data do not seem to 
be known hitherto. He contested the tenets of ■ 
Ibn Arab! [q, v.J in some kaslda'i> occurring in 
al-Sakhawis work al-Kaivl al-munablp ^an Tar- 
dgamat Ibn ^Arabl (Ma in Berlin, Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zeuhnis^ 2849, cf Zs*^. 7^46) 4) and is men- 
tioned ipp. at, NO. 8379, cf. NO. 3658) as the ■ 
author of a prayer {du'T). 

Bibliography. C Brockelmann, G. A. L., . 

9 * _ _ (C, VAN Arendonk) I 

al-SU^UDI, Abu ’l-F^dl Ai.-MALiicr, the- 
ologian of the xth (xvith) century. He' 
wrote a controversial wurk finished in Shawwal 
942 “ April 1536 against the Christians (and 
the Jews), which has been edited from manuscripts 
of Leyden and Oxford by F. J. van den Ham 
{Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum ad- 
vcrsu.' Christianos, Leyden 1877 — 1S90) and is in 
substance an extract from a book by Abu ’ 1 -Baka' 
Salih b. Husain al-^a'fari (wrote in 618= 1221) : 
entitlt-d Takhdjll man harraf al-Iridjil. He is pro- 
bably to be identified with Abu ’ 1 -FadI al-Mahki. the , 
servant (khadwi) of the Sufi Shaikh Abu ’ 1 -Su'ud ! 
al-Djanhl (died some years after 930 = 1523/1524), 
cf. al-^^a rani, Lawakih al-Amvdr ft Tabakdt al ■ 
Alhyar, Cairo 1317, ifi. 113 sql), who' wro'te, ac- ' 
cording to Hadjdji h^alifa (iv. 557, N^. 9521) a i 
commentary on the Ifamziya of al-Busiri [q. v.]. ' 
For al-Su udt refers in his polemic (p, 146, *4, ' 
* 47 ) 4) Abu 1 -Su‘^ud as his master (ustadh) 
and al-^aVani (op. at, li. 113, 5 a. f.) mentions 
Abu ^ l-tadl al-Maliki as a devoted adept of Abu 
I-Su ud, from whom he probably derives his nisba 
al-Su^udi. According to van den Ham (Praefatio 
of his edition, p. 6), his book contains many 


passages occurring word for word in a manuscript , 
commentary on the Ifamziya preserved in Cotha : 
(Pertsch, Tie Arab. Handsckriften .... zu Gotha., '\ 


iv. 294, N®. 2295), in which the author’s name is 
Fadl Allah aLMaliki. 

Bibliography', in addition to the works 
mentioned above: Hadjdji lOialifa, Kashf al- 
Zunun, ed. Flugel, ii. 249, N^. 2730; Stein- 
schneider, Polemische u. apologetische Literatur 
in arabischer Sprache (Abh. f. d. K. d. M , vi 3), 
Leipzig 1S77, p. 36 (N“. 17), I4T (N". 121), 
409; F. Triebs, Liber decern quaestionum contra 
Christiancs auctore Saliho ibn al-Husain, Thesis 
Bonn 1897, p. V. — vii,; C. Brockelmann, G.A.L., 
i. 430, u. 329. (C. VAN Arfnuonk.) 

su^Udi (or Abu ’L-Su'^un) b. Vahya b. Muhyi 

'L-DIN AL-MuTANABBI AL-'AbBASI AL-Sh.\F1^I .A.L- 
UiM.^SHKl. a man oi letters, who died in Damas- 
cus in Safar 1127 (Febr. 1715). He studied several 
branches of Muslim knowledge and one of his 
preceptors was ‘■Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI. Al- 
Muradi mentions his Diioan entitled Madalik al- 
Hadarat bt-Lisdn allsjidrdt and gives specimens 
of his poetry. According to the same author, 
al-Muhibbi gives an article on him in his Nafhat 
al'Raihdna loa-Rashhat Tilal alH ana (cf. Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L.. ii. 294). A muioa sksh ah in praise 
of Damascus from his pen is extant in a manuscript 
of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek (Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis.^ N^. 6090, We 1120, f. 7Sa, cf 
8174, 2). 

Bibliography. al-Muradf Silk al-Dnrar fi 
A'yan al-Karn al-thdni ^ashar, BulSk 1301, i. 
5 ^^ — 62; M. Hartmann, Das arabiscke Strophen- 
gedzckt. 1 . Das Aluivassah (Semitist. Stiidun, 
ed. by C. Bezold, Heft 13/14), Weimar 1897, 
p. 83; C. Brockelmann, G.A. L., ii. 279. 

(C. VAN Arenoonk) 

SUWAf [See sa".] 

al-SUWAIDIYA, the harbour of An- 
t 2 kiya, which lay 12 mil from the Mediterranean. 
The town owed its rise owing to the gradual 
silting up of the harbour of Seleucia Pieria which 
lay a little farther north. Even in the time of 
Vespasian an attempt had been made, by making 
a great tunnel through the rock (which still exists and 
is called al-Garis, i. e. the Pers. Cehriz or Kaiiz) to 
avert the danger of setting up its port from the great 
trading centre but without permanent success. In the 
early Muslim period Salukiya is still occasionally 
mentioned (al-Bala^uri, ed de Goeje, p. 148, 12- 
Hisn Salukiya \ al-Mas'^udi, Murudj al-Phghab, 
ed. Barbier de Meynard, ii. 199; Yakut, iMiZd/ani, 
iii. 126: Safi al-Din, Mardsfd al-Ittila', ed. Juyn- 
boll, ii. 47). In the historians of the conquest 
also for Kalakiya or MalaBiva.^ Salufiya (in 2l H.) 
should probably be read (Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam., iv. 506, § 81), and perhaps also later the 
unknown al-Malumya, since Busait {TTofftSeiov) and 
al-Kusair (now KaPat al-Zaw) are mentioned in 
its neighbourhood, to which the people of Dar- 
kush migrated (Quatremere, Hist. d. Suit. ManiL, 
i., b, p. 266 ; van Berchem, Voyage en Syrie-, 
i- 250, e). But gradually the importance of the 
ancient seaport passed to its southern neighbour 
al-Suwaidiya, which took its name from the “Black 
Rivers ’ (the $vo MsAacvrei;, still called Boyuk and 
Kiicuk Kara-su) and the “Black Mountains” (Meevpav 
or Ms?AvTtov bpoq, Montana Nigra, Syr.: Tura Ukama, 
i. e. Amanos). In the older Aral) geographers (e. g. 
al-Khwarizmi, Ibn Khurdadhbih, al-Battani), the 
town is not yet mentioned. It only seems to have 
become of some note shortly before the Crusades, 
if Its name is to be recognised in the Zuvve<ptav 
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of Ceorgios Kedrenos (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
cxxii . col. 97) 1030 A.u. Anna Comnena (Alexias II, 
Bonn, 87, 21, 126, 22. 239, 8) at a later date calls 
the town t?; Soi/ 3 f/, Scuaj 

or Zcvirim. It is only with the foundation of the 
principality of Antioch that its period of great 
prosperity began. According to Yakut the Franks 
took their goods from there to Antakiya. Al-ldrisi 
reckons from Hisn al-Suwaidiya 15 mil to Hisn 
al-Huryada (mNninijN in Estori ha-FarkhI, Glo- 
rieta of the Italian charts and Portulane) and 20 
ml! to Djabal Ras al-KIianzir. From the adjoining 
sanctuary of the younger Syrneon Stylites on 
Djaoal Mar Sim an (©au/zas'TCv cpo^) al-Suwai- 
diya was called Poitus Sancti Symeonis bv the 
Crusaders (Cuill. Tyr., xiv. 5; xv. 13; xviL 31). 
The town is rately mentioned later. In 666(1267/ 
1268) the Amir Badr al-Din marched via al-Su- 
waidiya on Antakiya (al-Makrizi, Hist, .ies Suit. 
Marnl.^ transl. Quatremere, i/ii. 52 and iiyi. 226 
al-Suwaidiya for al-Suwaida should perhaps also 
be read). 

The name es-Swediye still survives. Accoiding 
to M. Hartmann it is however applied ‘‘sometimes 
to the highly cultivated plain between Oionte.-. 
the sea, the southern slopes of the Djabal Musa 
and the western slopes of Djabal Mar Sim‘an, 
sometimes to the largest place m this plain, ez- 
Zetuniye ; as in Barker s time “es-Swediye is still 
known north of the Djabal al-Ahmar and south 
and east of the Orontes almost only as the name 
of a village, while the inhabitants of the plain 
Itself and its immediate vicinity never use this 
name for a definite village but undeistand bv it 
only this plain with its villages which differ very 
much from one another”. 

Bibliography'. al-Maljdisi, P.G.A., iii. 54; 
al-Idiisi, ed._ Gildemeister. Z.D.P.V., 1S85, viii., 

P; ^, 3 ! hakut, MiPiijam, ed. VYustenfeld, i. 385: 
al-Dimishki, ed. Mehren, p. 206; Abu ’ 1 -Fida'. 
sd. Keinaud and de Slane, i. 233; n/ii. 12: al- 
Makrizi, op, cit . ; Ibn al-^ihna, ed. Baiiut, p 
221; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A'sjHV, ed. Cairo. 

237; iv. 129; Pococke, Fesrhi etbiotg Jes 
Morgenlandis, ii 272 ry. ; Chesney, j.R.G.S, 

P- 228 — 234; Barker, Lares and Penates. 
London 1853, p. 267; K. Ritter, ErJiumie, ■ 
p. 1218 sij., 1222 sqq.\ Rey, Les colonies ' 
jranques en Syrie, Paris 1883, p. 201, 353 : j 
hantre, in Le tour du monde, l88g, ii.. p. 224; i 
Gesehickte des Lroantehandels, Stuttg.art | 
■“ 79 ; >• 186; Rohricht, Z.D.P V.. X. 273. note I 
^ 4 ) (io., Regesta regni Hierosoly7}i.^ p. 5, j 
35, note 2; p, 148, N». 555; Tomaschek, S.B. ' 

• If ie/ij 1891, Abh. viii , p. 73; Cuinet, La 
HI quit d’Aste, Paris 1899, ii , p. 198; M. 
Hartmann, d. Gesellsch. f. Erdk Beilin. 

^ 94 - xxix., p. 138, ^iisq.; Alishan, Sis.souan, 
enice 1899, p. 516; Gaudefroy— Deinombynes, 

-u Syrie a I'epoqite des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 

HoNigmax.n) 

SUYUT^[See asyut.] 

ai.-SUYUTI, Aru ’l-Fadl “Abd al-Rah.'Uv 
• Bi Bakr b. Muhammad Dtai.ai. Ai.-Dis al- 
-^upAiRi AL-Shafi'I, the most prolific Egyptian 
titer in the Mamliik period and perhaps in 
ra 1C literature, came of a Persian family, for- 
or y living in Baghdad, which for at le.ast nine 
before him had been settled in Sujut 
life f'^ ^Bained prominent positions in the public 
® 0 this town and in the government service. I 


Suyuti vvas born on i>t Ridjal, 849 (Oct. 3, 1445) 
in Cairo where his father was a teacher of Jtkh 
in the Madrasa al-Shaikhuniva. After the early 
death of hts father in Safar'855 = Maichi45i 
(see his Bughyat al-\VuUt. p. 206) a .Sufi friend 
of his adopted the boy. He began his 'studies in 
864 (1460) and concluded them on a journey 
through the ciiies of Egypt and a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 86g (1463). Retuinmg to Cairo, he first 
set up as a con-tultant on lej^al problems, and in 
872 (1467) on the recommendation of his teacher 
al-Buikini he received the professorship at the 
^aikhuniya formerly held by his father. In 891 
(1486; he was moved to the more important al- 
Haibarslja but in Radjab 906 (Feb. 1501^ he lost 
this office, as he was accused of a breach of trast 
m the management of the institution's property. 
He then retired to al-Raw'da on the Nile island 
and, w'hen his successor died three year^ later, 
would not be induced to take up the office again. 
He died on iSth Djumada I, 91 1 (Oct 17, 1505). 

Suyuti’s literary activity, which he had aheady 
begun at the age of ty was distinguished by an 
unusual veisatiUty. The very long list of his 
writings compiled by Fliigel in the Wuficr Jahrb ^ 
1832, vols. 58 — 60, gives 561 works but it in- 
cludes numerous quite shoit treatises in addition 
to substantial works. Sujup's ambition was to try 
his skill in all branches of Mushm learning, and 
he did make a number of compilations, which aie 
DOW* of great value to us as compensating for 
lost works of classical literature as well as col- 
lections of material. From the catalogue of his 
extant works given in G. A. L., li. 145 only the 
best known will be dealt with here, in so far as 
they have been printed. 

, He collected all traditions refen mg to the ex- 
I position of the Kur'an in his (apparently lost) 

' Tardjufnaft al-Kur'an ji 'l-Tafslr aRmitsnad. He 
. abbreviated this work by giving only the literary 
sources instead of the isnZid'i in his Kitab al- 
Durr al'niantlnir ji 'i-Taf.dr al'ma^fhur, Cairo 
1314, 6 vols. A number of obscure passage^, he 
dscussed in his Mii/Riniat a!-Akrdn fi Mubhaviat 
' iii’K'ur'afi, Bulak 1384. Cairo 1309. 1310. He dealt 
, w’ith the occasions of the separate suias in his 
; Lubab al'Xukul ft Asbab al-Xazul^ which is based 
' on Wahidi's work but supplements this material 
j from tradition and exegesis and lays special stress 
I on making his sources clear (printed s 1 . [Stambul], 

{ 1290 and several times on the margin of its most 
1 popular commentary). This was began by his 
teacher aI-Maha!li ^alal al-Din (d. S64 *459) 

I and finished by Su>up in 40 days in 870 (1465) 
it is therefore usually called Tatsir a!- Dj alZilain^ 
pr. Bombay 1S69, Lucknow 1S69, Calcuttvr 1257, 
Dehli 18S4, Cairo 1300, 1301, 1305, 130S, 1313, 
1328; among the glosses the best known is that 
of Sulaiman al-Djamal (t 1204 = * 79 o)i pv- Rulak 
1282, Cairo 1302, 1308. Suyuti later planned a 
large commentary entitled Madjma' al-Bah) ain 
'iva-MatlcZ ab-Badrai/t, but it is not clear whether 
this is lost or was never completed. Only the 
introduction to it has survived, a survey of all 
the branches of study relating to the Kur'an, 
which he published sepaiately in 872 (1367) 
undei the title a/- Tahhbir fi al-Tafsir. 

He afterwards expanded this work, by using the 
K. al~Burhdn Ji ^Vlutn al-Kuran of abZarkashi 
(d. 794-= 1392) into his ItkZin which is the most 
exhaustive presentation of the whole subject (ed. 
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by Mo\\la\ues Basheerooddecn and Xoor -ool 
Haqq \'ith an analysis by A. Sprenger, Calcutta 
1852/1S54, pr. Cairo 1278, 1307, 1317). 

SuyuU aimed at collecting from Tradition all 
the sayings of the Prophet in his Djanii ' al- 
MasTifild^ which is also called Dj am^ al- Dj aw~imi^ 
or ai-Diamr al'ktd'lr. He himself prepared a 
synopsis of this. al-DjUmi' iil-sa^lr min Hadlth 
al-HaJur al-riadjnr and added a supplement al- 
Ziyd''a\ a commentary on this by \\bd al-Rahnian 
al-Munawi (d 1032 = 1623^ was printed at Biilak 
in 1286. The woik which had an alphabetical ar- 
rangement re-arranged by al-Muttaki al-Ilindi 
(d. 975 = 1567 or 977 = 1569) accoiding to the 
rubrics of Fikh with the title Manha^ al^Cm- 
??ial ji Sunan al-Ah.dZil uki and added a 

supplement ile next worked the two 

books into his A". Ghavat alAl'}nmdl fi Snnan 
al-Akical. He finally collected together the tra- 
ditions about the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet once more and thus aiose the Kanz al- 
^Umrtial fi ThiibUt Sunan aSAkzddl Tca "l-Af'dl 
(punted Haidarauad 1312/1313, 8 vols., folio). Of 


inatical points on the lines of the discussion of 
legal points in a work which he called al-AshfZik 
zda V-AVcJk>, a title he had already used for a 
compendium of Fikh, with the supplement al- 
XatnLiya^ printed Haklarabad 1317, 4 vols. From 
868 (1463) he had originally been collecting the 
material for this, along with particulais of the 
lives and works of the philologists; but after S99 
(1493) he separated the iikat from his material 
and on the advice of Madjd al-L)in b. Fahd 
collected the historical matter under the title 
Buryat al-lVti^dt, pi. Cairo 1326. He collected 
traditions regarding the beginnings of grammar 
in the al-AkJibdr ai-rnariclya fi Sabab Wad' al- 
^Arabivay pr. in the al-Tiihf a ai-bahlya, Stambul 
1320/1322, p, 49 — 53. He wrote a commentary 
on the Alfiya of Ibn Malik [q. v.] called al-Bah- 
dja al-mardiya, Cairo 1310 and on Ibn Hisham's 
[q. V.] (il-Mu ^hni he wrote a Sfarh Sha'U'dhid^ 
Cairo 1322. He wrote an original giammatical 
study entitled al~Fa>ida fi ''l-Xahra zca 'l-Tasrij 
laa ' I- Kh atL on which a commentary by Muham- 
mad b. ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. ZakrI al-Fasi was 


Su)un s numerous woiks dealing with special points 
of Tradition we may mention his book on the 
qualities of the Prophet, Kifdyat al-Talib al- 
labJ'> fi Kkafi'^is ai-Hablb al'md'rTifa bi 'SKhasadis 
aSkubia, Haidarabad 13 19/1320, 2 vols. He dealt 
w'ith questions of criticism of Tradition on 
the lines of Ibn al-Hjawzi [q. v.]; on the latter's 
A. al'Slaivdu'dt he first wrote notes entitled aA 
A ukat al-badi'dt (see Fihrist aUKutub aXarabiya 
fi 'AA’ulubknane a^-khediiaiya^ i. 445) which is 
probably identical with the al-Ta"-akkubat ^aia 
/■J/iru'clFfti/, printed in a dl/adjmifay Lucknow 
1303. He then edited the work himself again in 
the al-Lfali al-masjiii^a fi ''SAhadith aGma-wdTfa^ 
Cairo 1317* Of Suyuti's smaller works, very many 
dealt with eschatalogical questions. Al-Kurtubi’s . 
(d. 672 = 1273) al-Tadhkira bi-Ahxdal al-Maiota i 
iL'a-A/iu'al al’A^ira^ he edited under the title ' 
Shark al-Sudur fi Shark Hal aSMaudU fi d-Kubur, \ 
also often called simply AC aSBarzakh (pr. Cairo 
13091 13291 in a Peisian translation, Lahore 1871). 
A synopsis of it Bnsjira d-Kadb bi-Likaf al-Habib 
is printed on the margin of the Cairo edition. 
As a supplement he wrote in 884 (1479) ak 
Biidur aksafira fi Cmur aSAkhira, lith. in India 
13 1 1. On the examination of the dead in the 
grave he wrote 176 radjaz verses entitled al- 
Tatjijat Ji La '.lat al-Hablf, pr. with a Commentary 
b> M. k-\Miya, Fas 1314. by M. al-Tihami Hjan- 
nun, !bid. 1321. IIis A”. aSDioar al-hisdn ft 
'‘l-EFfil 'ira-Xd 'un al-Djinan has also been several 
times printed Seveial of his shorter works, e. g. 
SIX on the question whether the parents of the 
Prophet are in Paraduc, are printed in the Madf- 
mu'at al-AIaFL'il al-tis^, Haidarabad 1316/1317 
and 1334. 

Suyup ducussed the whole field of philology 
in an extremely full and valuable encyclopaedia 
entitled al-SIuzhir fi ''Ulum al-Lu jh a, Bulak 1282, 
Cairo 1323, versified by Ma' al-k-\mam under the 
title 'Fh:>nar dl-AIiizhit , has 1324. Following the 
example of Ibn al-Anbari [q. v.] he endeavoured 
to apply the iisTif or principles of the science 
of Fikh to grammai in his al-lkfirah fi ^Jlm 
i Aid al-Fahir lua-Diadalihi, Haidaiabad 1310, cf. 
Sprenger in Z D. M G., xxxii. 7 ; A. Schmidt in 
al-Muzafi'ariya, Sbornik Staiei, St. Petersburg 1897, 
P* 309 He also dealt with separate gram- 


printed at Fas in 1319, and another in the Djand 
al-DjawamZ which was printed with notes by al- 
Shankfb in Cairo 1318 and 1327/1328 in two 
vols., and a commentary on the venses quoted as 
examples by the same entitled al-Durar alda~ 
'laami', Cairo 1328. 

In the field of history Suyiiti has given us 
three works: one on general world history entitled 
Badad aSZiihur fi IFaka'd aGDiihur. Cairo 12S2 
etc., a hl^to^y of the Caliphs, Ta'rikh al-Khu- 
lafaj ed. by S. Lee and Maulawi Abd al-Haqq, 
Calcutta 1857, Cairo 1305, 1913, Lahore 1870, 
1S87, Dehli 1306, transl. by H. S. Jarrett {^Bibl. 
Ind.), Calcutta 188 r, and a histoiy of Lgypt 
entitled Husn al-Muhadara fi Akhbdr A/isr "wa 
d-Xahtray lith. Cairo i86o(^), pr. ibid. 1299, 
1321. In biography in addition to the already 
mentioned history of the grammarians he also 
wrote a biographical collection on Kur'Sn ex- 
positois, entitled Tabakat al-MufassirlUy ed. A. 
Meursinge., Leyden 1839, and a synopsis of al- 
Mahabi’s (d. 748 = 1348) TabakZit al-Huffaz., ed. 
F. Wusienfeld, Gottingen 1833/1834. 

The gift of poetry was denied to Suyutt. But 
he experimented m belles-lettres with the com- 
position of Makamad^ which only have the title 
and the form (rhymed prose) in common with the 
perfect examples of this genre and collect all 
kinds of interesting notes about plants etc. out of 
Hadlth and Adab. i welve of them were lithographed 
in Cairo in 1275 again in the collection 

issued at Biiopal 1297 and printed at Stambul 
in 1298: 6 of them have been translated by O. 
Reseller m Beitrdje zur Maqamen'Liieralury part 
8, Kirchhain N. L. 1918. Some of these are also 
quite original, for example Fa,^f aSZidal min 
al-Sihr al-haldl^ in which he makes 20 represen- 
tatives of different branches of learning describe 
their wedding-night in the technical teims of their 
particular subject, lith. Cairo, n. d., pr. Fas 1319- 
Other works also show that he did not hesitate 
to treat of sexual and pornographical subjects (cf. 
those detailed in G.A.L.^ ii. 153^ IS'O, 207—213)- 
A synopsis Ffavahir al-FHkdyat iva d-Asila wa 
d~Latadf 10a d-Rnvaydt wa d-Am/hila, was made 
from his Adab-hook Anis al-^alis, by 'Abd al- 
^aiyim b. Molla 'Abd al-Nssir al-Shirdani in Tatar 
(7^ ed., Kasan 1905). He was not ashamed to 
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collect the anecdotes of l)juha under the title A'. 
man nahZi i!U XawUdir A desert ptive 

List of the Arabic MSS. acqu by ihe Tiustees of ' 
the Brit. Museum since iSg 4 ^ p. 62, Or 6646, 2» 
\shile in the same MS. a satiie on Karakush 
[q. V.] by Ibn al-Mammati (d. 606 = 1209) la 
wrongiv ascribed to him. The anthology al-Mardj 
al-nadir wa d-Aradj aldatir (cf. Kosegarten, * 
Chrest. ar., p. 151—176; Orangeret de Lagrange, 
Anthoi. ar., N®. il, etc.) doe^ not belong to him ! 
but to an older al-Su\uU’ Muhammad b. Xa^ir al- 
Din Abu Hakr Vahya, of the first half of the 
century, peihaps his grandfather; see Cheikho, 
Machmq, 1906. p 5S1 — 59S 

His versatility, already sulticiently di^played by 
sepaiate woiks, was further re\ealed in an en- 
C}clopaedia covering 14 branches of knowledge 
entitled al-i'sul al-mu'mmma li-b I '/Urn /hamma 
or briefly a/-Xuhd-[ a with the commentary Itmam 
ed-Lhraya, pr. Bombay 1309, Fas 1317, also j 
on the margin of al-Sakkaki's Mr'tah al-L'bum. 
Cairo iSoo. 

B lb I logi a p h y : Autobiography in Hus7t 
al'Muhada) i. 153, 203; ii. 65, printed in 
Meursmge, op. cit.^ p. 4 — 12: Wustenfeld. OV- 
sc/nchtsschreiber, p. 506; Goldziher in S. B. Ak. 
IVien, 1871, Ixix., p. 28 * Haitmann. Das 

Muicassah., p. 82; G.A.L., u. 143 — 15S. 

(Brockelmann; 

SWAHILI. [See Zanzibar.] | 

SYRIA. [See al-^-^Cm.] j 

SYRT, SURT fldrisi: SURTj on the Gulf of, 
^'idia {Syrtis Major) was according to al-Bakri, I 
ti laige town i^mad'ind) on the sea shore, with a ' 
wall, a e^amt^, a hamniam and it had three I 


gates ».ne of which faced the feib/a, the other 
inland, and the third the ^ea; the water there 
was sweet and the gardens flourishing, but the 
population had a bad reputation. The people 
spoke a peculiar dialect among themselves which 
was neither Aiab, Berber nor Coptic. The town, 
lying halfway between Tiipoli and Adjdabiya, 
was on the road for pilgrims fiom the Maghrib. 
Al-^Aiyashi, who went through it three times in 
the xviith century, speaks of Sun as a well« 
cultivated land but suffering fiom the tyranny of 
its conquerors; there were 3 fisj-A there. The 
Muslims conquered the region in the hr^t inva'.ion 
of Africa in 22/23 henceforth shared 

the fate of Tripoli. But the governors and kings 
of Tripoli were not alwa) > able to exercise ef- 
fective control over this region and its nomad 
inhabitants Its communications with Fezzan made 
it an important political centre. 

I'nder the Ottomans, Syrt was grouped with 
Barka and after 1S47 put in the wila\et of Tiipoli 
in the -sandjak of el-d^oms. Now (since 1912) it 
has been in the Italian province of Tiipoli. The 
population, mainly Aiab, belongs to the tribes of 
the Banu Sulaim. The Berbers are Hawara. It is 
difficult to identify this place exactly with a 
Roman site. It is thought that Madina al-^ultan. 
near Surt, where there are still ruins and Roman 
wells, corresponds to Cha/ax or Iscina of the 
Antonine Itittcfary. 

B i b ho gr at h y‘. al-BakrI, ed. de Slane, Al- 
giers 1913. p 6: E. De Agostini, Le popcdazicni 
della Tnpolitania. Tripoli 1917. p. 193 — 200 ; 
A. Fanioli, Guida della Tnpolitania, Milan 
1923, p. 261. (ErxoRE Kossi) 


T 


TA', third letter of the Arabic alphabet, with 
the numerical value of 400. For palaeogiaphical 
detaUs see Arabia, i. 382b, 383b and plate I. 

TA , sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet, 
the numerical value of 9. For palaeographical 
details see Arabia, i., plate I. 
ta^abbata ^arran, a nickname of the 

Arab poet and Heduin hero, famed in legend, ; 
^•^bit b. Djabir b. Suf)an of the tiibe of Fahm. j 
^ arious explanations of it are given by the sources: 
he cairied mischief under his arm”, namely a i 
^^'oid, a knife (^hamUsa), a ram which pioved to ■ 
e ^ jAmi^ or a skin full of poisonous snakes 
iA^ani) His mother was according to one state- , 
nicnt (in Fresnel) a negress, according to the Aghtini 
of the Fahm tribe called Amina, who ' 
3- tervvards married the HudhaiU Abu Kabir, who j 
sought to take his step-son's life. Ta^abhata Sharran j 
his life an enemy of the Banu | 
'-’-hail and Banu Badjila. He perished in a fight : 

latter on Mount Numar in their teiniory 
'^huL Mushfai ik^ p. 421). According to a state- 
l^ent of Ibn Kutaiba quoted by Baur (cf. Btblw- \ 
he was a contemporary of Nawfal b. j 
uawiya, who is said to have lived for sixty , 
>^ars before and after Islam. But all that is re- ! 
ed of the life of Ta^abbata ^arran and the 1 


poems a^cribed to him breathe throughout the 
spiiit of the old Arab Djahiliya. He is pictured 
a^ having all the traditional featuie^ of the wandeimg 
robber knight of the early Arab period. He wrote 
a lament for Shanfara. who was his companion in 
battle, along with 'Amr b. Bairak {Aghani). 'Ihe 
longest and finest of his four longer poems on a 
fallen lelative inspired Goeihe to write a poem 
in the same st\le. 

Bibliographw Abu Tammam, Hamasa. p. 
33 sqq., 244 3^“ R'-’'-^heit s transl ); 

A 'hAinl, xviii. 209-2 iS; Kazwini. ed. M ustenfeld, 

56 5 ^' hi: Ibn Kutaiba. KitZib aZShi'r, 

p. i’J^sqq.t ^22 sqq., 437 - al-Kan\us, (Jhatodat 
aXArab, p. 74 ^Y'/- ’ Diwan d. Hudhailiten. ed. 
Koiogarten. p. 247 de Sac\. S^hol. zu Ha- 

rifh p. 416: AfithoL, p. 344: Fiesnel, Brem. 
lettie sur T histone des Arabc.^. p. 9 ^ sq.\ Fre>tag, 
Ciumtn aiab., Gottingen 1S14; Goethe. Boten 
zuin Ti'. f'. nhcan\ Basset, La fo..^ie arahe. p. 73 - 
Brockelmann, G.A.U i. 25; L>aU, fouy Foans 
of Ta^alc-ala Shorui, jf. K. A. S., 191S: Gustav 

Itaur, in the Z.D.AL G.. x. 74 

(H. H. Brau) 

TABALA, a place in the u est of northern 
Vaman, in the interior of 'Asir, about seven 
days' journey S. If. ot Mecca. Its fertility was 
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proverbial among the Arabs. The basin of Tabiila 
and Taraba is often called af^dar (“green"; cf. 
al’Hamdani Dnizh a. ed. D. II Muller, Leiden 1884, 
p. 165 ; Yakut cd. Wustenfeld, i. 164). 

The itinerary of the pilgrim caravans from Mecca 
through the frontiei lands of the Hidjaz and 
Varaan to San''a^ given in Burckhardt, Travth in 
Arabia^ London 1829. 445 marked on the 

map as eaily as Beighaus.^ Arabien mid das Xil- 
land (Gotha 1S35, cf. esp. p. 69; and see aLo 
Ritter's map [1852, ed. by H. Kiepert]}, for the 
stietch from ^Iecc^ to Tabala. The latter was the 
i6th station on the territory inhabited by the 
Shumran. .Vl-Idrisi (see Jaubert. Gco^. aphic d' Ed} 
Pari^ 1S36, i. 14S) describes it as a fortified place 
belonging to Mecca, with perennial water, curn- 
lieldb and palms (similarly ibn Khorda-lhbeh, B. 
G. A., vi. 135, I8S, 192J; on the iirigatiun cf. 
al'Hamdani, p. 258, 116 (180): on its wealth in 
palna-trees, cf. al-HaradanT^ p. 258; al-Azrakl (ed. 
Wustenfeldj, p. 262; its fertility may also be de- 
duced from Eakri, ed. "Wustenfeld, p. 191 and 
damage done to it later by lierbers from al-Ham- 
dani, p. 25S. Al'Idrlsi further (rp. ciP.) says that 
Tabala was occupied for the Caliph hAbd al-Malik 
b. Marwan but was considered loo insignificant. 
Al-Hadj'i;ad]. appointed governor of it. did not 
think it worth while going to take up the post, 
whence the proverb: ‘•More despicable than Tabala 
to al-Hadjdjadj" (cf. thereon with further informutioa 
Yakut, op. cU., I. 816; Freytag. Prov^-rbia ii. 981 
aLo LisTin. xiii. So sq , : Tddj^ vii. 239 According 
to al-IdrLi. Tabala lay 4 days' journey from Mecca 
and 3 fiom the market of M'kaz. In the itinerary 
given by him from Mecca to San'a^ (see JauberL 
op. ci^., p. 143, vi. ; cf. thereon Ritter, £rd- 
kundc^ Ml, p. 16S sqq..^ 197), Tabala is the sixth 
station from Mecca and is described a.s a town 
lying in a depression in a valley. This broad 
depression beginning at the foot of the hilU of 
Tahf and \amari is well watered at its beginning 
and also contains the towns of Taraba and Bisha 
(Vaktan; cf. Sprenger, Das Lcben und die Lehre 
des Mohammed^ ni. 297 j. Of the nine stations 
mentioned between TabMa and SaMa on thi» 
itinerary, the next to Tabala is said to be Ihsha 
(Vaktan). Sprenger proposes the connection B. 
BaPau (also al-Hamdani, op. cit.^ p. ii8, 127 and 
in hi.s itinerary from Mecca to San a" p. 178 and 
165; Ibn Khordadhbeh. op. nL, p. 134) in con- 
tract to hi.s earlier spelling {Z.D.M.G.. iS88. 
xlii. 321). According to the same authority Tabala 
itself lies S Stations north of the (14^^) station 
Mahdjaia, in which stands the tree ( Talhat al-Maltk) 
which IS regarded a-, marking the l^oundary between 
the lands of .Mecca and Vaman (so Ibn Khordadhbeh, 
op. Cit.. VI. I35j. Modern wiiters mention anothei 
route fiom Mecca via Tahf and Taraba to Kaniya 
(instead of the latter al-Ruvvaitha in al-ldrisi, aT 
Roheyta in Burckhardt, Rohe(i |la in later writers) 
and Tabaia as a mam road (cf. Burckhardt, op. 
tit.., p, 451. Ritter, op. cit.^ p. 200). Its topogra- 
phical positum may be clearly seen from the large 
map uf the coast of S, W Arabia, sheet 7, IVadt 
Bishe (compiled for the Geop^raphitai Section Genera^, 
Staff, from the Survey made in 1917) on which 
the place (“Teballa") is marked at 19° 53,5' N. 
Lat. 42^ 31' E. Long, fireenwich. It lies on the 
Wadi of the same name which forms the northern 
boundary of the land of the Beni Bu M-Karn on 
the main road from Tahf to S, E- via *BRr al- 


GhazaL vvith the road from the S. W. from al- 
Silme and Halbe which also starts from Ta'if in 
a southeily directum. Sprenger's assertion, deduced 
I fioin a coinpaiison of several mentions of (Wadij 
Baish and Bisha in al-Hamdani in Die ulte Geoq/apAe 
' Arubiens., Hern 1875, P- 47 ? ^6al al-Hanidani thought 
that the Wadi Bi^a w hich is often confused v\ ith Baidi 
also water -5 i'ardj and 'I'abala cannot therefore be ac- 
; cepted nor the assumption of more recent vv niors that 
I TabMa lies in the Wadi Bisha. The Wadi fabal.i 
(mentioned in a quotation from Tarafa in al-Ham- 
dani p. 173 [nut in the Dnudn \ see D. U. MulleiY 
' edition ut Hamdani, ii. 183]) flows into the 
Wadi Bisha. Al-IIamdani often mentious Tabala 
, in topographical statements in connection with 
' Bisha and Tardj (p. 27, 49, 84, 127 [on mentuma 
in poetry of the occurrence of the lion at Tabala, 
cf. Sprenger, op. cit..^ p. 165, 257; and Yakut, cp. 

i. 835, 791; iv. 1006; Ibn Havvkal, B. G A . 
ii. 35; Bakri] in distances (p. 187, 1S9) and in 
quotations from the poets {p. 173, 207. 215. 258] 
To the land of Tabala he includes ^Arram (Yakut. 
1 Mii'djdm ii. 91S) Zabiya, for which some write 
, Raniya; cf. Sprenger, op. eit.., p, 240 and (p. 239) 
1 his map of this region constructed from al-Ham- 
' dani's data. The latter (p. 163) mentions Tabula 

■ along with Ramya (the vocalisation Runiya m 
! D. H. Mullei's edition is not ceuain; the manu- 
I scripts do not give the vowel signs in the passage; 
j Yakut, op. cit.^ ii. 826; al-MukaddasI, 

' iii. 1 12 und Bakri have Ranya, as has al-Hamdani 
j op. ctt., p. 215 and 259, see D. H. Muller, li. 
32 and Spienger, op. cit.., p. 240 and Z. D. G.. 
op. cit and modern geographers). 

Sprenger's suppo.sition {op. cit., p. 156, 253) 
that SbvfiXTX m Ptolemy, vi. 7, 33, was an error 
foi @ov(j.x?.x and identical vvith T(h)omala in Pliny, 
Aat. Hist.., vi. 154 and the assertion he bases 
on it that “Tomala is only a dialectical variant 
from Tobala or as highly educated men say, Tabala" 
are both incorrect. This identification adopted al>o 
by M. Haitmann, Die aiabische Ft age, Leipzig 
*909^ P- 420 is not supported by Sprenger's inter- 
pretation of al-Hamdanl's statement, p. 188 about 
the old pilgrim routes from Hadramot, which ac- 
cording to his construction {op. cit., p- 156, 161) 
meet in Tabala. Pliny describes Thomala as a 
city of the Sabaeans (see further Pauly-Wissowa, 
s. V. Saba, col. 1 328). Spienger’s assumption (p. 253) 
that Tabala lay in what had originally been Minaean 
territory is also erroneous; his localisation of the 
Minaeans was completely wrong (see Realemyel., 
col. 1316 sqq.'). 

The tiaditionai derivation of the name of the 
town (lebalet, in the Diihan-numa of Hadjdji 
Khalifa, p. 520) from that of an Amalekite woman 
labala is of no value, but one may nevertheless 
assume that the town is a very old foundation 
(\akut, op cit.. 1. 816). - — In the pre-Muhammadan 
period a white stone in Tabala was worshipped 
as an idol, called Dhu ' 1 -Khalasa (Khulas); Mu- 
hammad had it destroyed (Ibn * Ilisham, Y/'/vz, i* 
55 ■> ihe Khath am, w'ho are mentioned theie 

among the followers of this cult, are also mentioned 
alone by al-IIamdam, p. 119, and by Yakut, op. 
cit., ii. 461 sq.^ hi. 608, 850 in connection vvith 
Tabala). The verses given there, in which this 
oiacle of dabala, which was consulted by casting 
; lots with arrows, is mentioned aie wrongly ascribed 
to Imru T-Kais, according to Ibn Hi^am (cf. on 

■ the idol the information collected in Lisan., viii. 
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295; Tadj^ iv. 389; on Tabala as the site of a 
pagan cult, cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischtn Hei- 
dentums p. 45 sqq.). The Khath'^am. whom Ibn 
Rosta, B. G.A., vii. 316, 320 describes roughly as 
the inhabitants of Tabala, are more accurately the 
people of Turaba and Bisha and the land behind 
Tabala while the inhabitants of Tabala proper 
are the Banu Mazin (Wustenfeld, Die Wohnsitze 
und Wandiritmien Jer at'abisdten Stamme^ xiv. of 
the Abhandl. d. kon. Gesellsch. d. IVissensch.^ 
hlottingen 186S, p. 84 and 58, following Bakri). 
According to Kudama (s. Bihld) there were camping 
places of the Kaisis around Tabala (cf. Ibn Khor- 
dadhbah. op. cit.., p. 188). According to Ibn Khaldun 
(ed. Kay, Yamari).^ p. 129 ry., Tabala is the land 
of the Banu Nahd. Dhu ’ 1 -Khalasa, about whom 
see also Bakri, p. 316, Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al- 
A^ndm, Cairo 1332 [1914] (from whom Yakut 
borrowed; cf. Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 10 ryy.) 
and Yakut, op. cit., ii. 461 sq.. is boldly ex- 
plained by D. Nielsen, Handbuch der altarabischen 
-iltirtumskunde, Copenhagen-Paris-Leipzig 1927, 
p. 231, 234, as an Arabian Venus-deity. As the 
centre of a cult Tabala was also a market: al- 
Hamdani mentions the traffic there (p. 258). In the 
history of Islam Tabala is known as one of the 
towns which were among the first to adopt the 
new religion and thus preserved their independence 
I'Golius, in Alfraganus , Elementa Astronomica, 
Amsterdam 1669, p. 85). 

Bibliography, The works of Burckhardt, 
Sprenger, Wellhausen, Ritter and the Arabic 
geographers and lexicographers (al-Hamdani, 
akut, Bakri. al-Idrtsi) mentioned in the article: 
also J. V. Hammer-Purgstall, yahrbucher der 
Littcratur, Vienna 1840, vol. 92, p. 55 (on the 
itinerary from San'a^ to Mecca in Diihan-numd). 
and vol. 94, p. 94; Sprenger, Die Post- und 
Reiserouten dts Orients, Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenl., Leipzig 1864, Ill/iii. 125 sq., 13S sq. 
(on the Itinerary of al-Hamdani). 128 sqq. (on 
the itineraries of Kudama, Ibn Khordadhbeh 
and Ibn al-Mudjawir). (I. Tkatsch) 

al-TABARI, nisba from Tabaristan; most of 
the bearers of the nisba have come from Amul, 
the capital of this province. This nisba is also 
wrongly referred to Tabariya (Tiberias) in place 
of the correct al-Tabarani (cf. Sam‘ani, AnsTib, 
fol 366h; Tddj aid Artis, iii, 355). 

I. Abu 'l-Taiyib al-Tabaki, Tahir b. 'Abp 
Au..ah b. Tahir, a Shafi‘t jurist, teacher of 
Abu Lshak al-Shirazi and of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi: 
al-l^irazi who attended his lectures for over ten 
years, praises him as his best teacher. Al-Tabari 
"as born in Amul in the year 348 (959/960). ' 
At the age of 14 he began his studies in fikh ' 
city and in 371 (981/982) went to 
-ijurdjan to study under Abu Bakr al-Isma'ili but 
the latter died the day after his arrival there. 

years he studied with Abu T-Hasan al- 
- asardjisi (d. 383 = 993) and continued his studies 
Baghdad with Abu Muhammad al-Bafi (d. 39S 
~ 1007/1008), Abu T-Hasan al-Dar.akutni (d. 3S5 
~ 995), the famous Sha'fiT Abu Hamid al-Isfara'mi 
(' . 406=1015/1016) and with Abu T-Faradj al- 
" afa b. Zakariya al-NahrawanI (d. 390 = 1000), 
a ollower of the school of law of the historian al- 
. a lari. He then remained in Baghdad engaged in 
priiate study. He was victorious in different disput- 
ations with Hanafis, e. g. with al-Kuduri (Subki, iii. 
t 2 ■'??.). In 422 (1031) he was admitted a notary . 
The Encyclopaedia of Isla.m, / V . 


(shahid) in Baghdad bs the lAdi 'l-kudal Aha^Abd 
Allah (d. 447 = 1055/1056) (Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 
ix. 2%qbis). When in 429 (1037 T038) the Buyid 
I Djalal al-Uawla wished to assume the title Malik 
al-Muluk in the khutba. Abu T-'l’aiyib al-Tabari 
: was one of the /akih's who were approached by 
I the caliph for a fatioa and who declared this title 
permissible (Ibn al-.\thir, ix. 312). In addition to 
his judgeship in the Bab al-Tak quarter (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix. 360) he received that of the al-Karkh 
quarter in succession to the Hanafi Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Samiari in 436 (1044 1045). He died in 
this office at the age of 102 in full possession of 
his intellectual vigour on Saturday. 191'! Kabi I, 
450 (May, 16, 105S). He was buiied in the 
cemeteiy at the Bab Harb, after a funeral service 
in the Djami' al- Mansur. Up to the day of his 
death he was present at the receptions in the 
Caliph's palace. According to al-Khatib he was 
as experienced in VsTil as m FurJf, and had a 
dignified figure, a noble character and great dis- 
tinction of language. He composed numerous legal 
works, including a commentary to the MuVitasar 
of Muzani, which still exists in manuscript in 
Cairo (Brockelmann, G.A.L.. i. 180) and a com- 
mentary on the Furif of Abu Bakr b. al-H.iddad 
al-Misri (d. 345 = 956/957: Ibn Khalhkan. i. 234: 
Subki, li. 1 13; lii. 195: cf. also HadjdjI IHjalifa. 
N®. 9036). also a K. al-Minhadj (Subki, iii. 176). 
a A”. al-Ta’^lika in ten vols. (Subki, iii 1951 
Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 3 1 20) and a Mukhtasar ft 
Slawlid al-Shdifi with biographies of his followers 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 141). 

Bibliography. al-Shirazi, Tabakdf al-FuiahiP, 
N®. 206 (edition in preparation) ; al-Kh.atib al- 
Baghdadi in al-Nawawi, Tahdhib, p, 735. — 
The later sources are mainly based on these 
two: .al-Sam'ani, .Ansab, G M.S., xx., fol. Sfiyi; 
al-Nawa«i, Tahdhib. ed. Mustenfeld, p. 734 — 
736; Ibn KJjallikan, iVafayat. Cairo 1310, i. 
233,07.: al-Subki, Tabakat a'l-Slafiya al-RubrTi. 
Cairo 1324. iii. 176—197; Wustenfeld, Der 
Imam al-Schan'i, N®. 393 (= .Abh. G. TV. Gott., 
xxxvii., 1891). _ 

2. Muhibb al-DIn al-Taeari, -Ybu ’L-'.ABBA3 
Ahm.ad b. '.Abd All.Ah b. Mc.hammad b. .\bC 
Bakr, a traditionist and Sh/ifi'i jurist m 
Mecc.a. born 615 (121S; 1 2 19). d 694 (1294/1295), 
a pupil of Ibn al-Djummaizi (d. 649 = 1251 < 1252 ; 
Subki, V. 128), of Madjd al-Uin al-Kushairi (d. 
667 = 126S/1269; Yafi'^i, iv. 166) and others. The 
Rasulid al-Muzaffar (647—694= 1250—1295) sum- 
moned him to the Yemen to learn traditions from 
him (al-Khazradji, 'Ckud in G.M.S., iii./iv. 277; 
cf, also Hadjdji Kh.rlira, N®._II 533 )' Among his 
pupils may be mentioned .Ybu Muhammad al-Ka- 
sim b. Muhammad al-Birzali (d. 739 = t 33 ^/ ^ 339 )? 
one of the Shaikhs of the Dhahabi. He is the 
author of the well-known collection of tradUions: 
GhZivat al-Ahkam ji 'l-AhUditA tea d-Ahkam, in 
which he h.as however included “weak" traditions 
without marking them as such (Yafi'i). In addition 
to the extant works listed by Brockelmann, the 
following writings are mentioned in various souices: 
I. Mukhtasar fi 'l-Hadith_ (Subk^); 2. Kitab fi 
Fadl Makka (Subki): 3. Istiksd al-Bauin fi 
Masala Blftdhaitodn (Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 61 "^; 
4 Khair al-Kird fi Ziydra Vmm al-Kura (Yafi i ; 
Hidjdji Khalifa, N®, 4823); 5. Arbdln ji 'l-lladjdq 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, N“. 406); 6. dAwatfl al-Ausra 
fi Tafiil al-Tatodf %ila 'FCmra (Hadjdji Kha- 
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lifa, NO. 8402, 11859); 7. Sifa Hadjdj al-Nabl ■ 
(Hadj^i I^alifa, N'o. 7758; if not identical with 
Brockelmannj N®. 4); 8. IVadjlzat al'Maant [Ji] 
Kazuliht : Mafi rciZim fi ''l-Mamim fakad ra'Zini 
(Hadjdji Khalifa. N^. 14176); 9. ManthJir li 
d-Malik al-Matzsur (Hadjdji I^alifa, N®. 13142); 

10. al-SUnt al-thamvi ft Manahb VmmahZit al‘ 
Midminin (Hadjdji Khalifa. N®. 7250, 13038); 

11. Takrib al-Maram ft Ghar'ib (so read for 

Karib') al-KZisim b. SallZim (d. 223=837), al- 
phabetically arranged selection (Hadjdji Khalifa. , 
N®. 3465 and iv. 325); 12. on the rare words in 
the Dj amd al-UsTtl of Ibn al-Alhir (Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, ii, * 3 * Extract from the ''Aivanf al- . 

Mdarif fi d-Tasawivnf of Shihab al-Din al-Suh- 
rawardi, (d. 632 = 1234; Brockelmann, G.A.L.j 
i. 440; Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 276); 14. a ten • 
volume commentary on the Tanblh of Shirazi ' 
(Subki; Vaft*!; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. 435); 15. Ex- ; 
tract from the same Tanblh (Vafi'i); 16. Tiraz ; 
al-Madkhab fi Taikhis al-Mudhahhab^ two volume 
synopsis of the M uha dhdh ab of Shirazi (Hadjdji ; 
Khalifa, vi. 275). 

Bibliography', al-^ahabl, Tadhkirat al- ■ 

JBufifaZj Haidarabad n. d., iv. 264; al-Subki, : 

Tabakat al-Shafiiya aUKubra^ Cairo 1324. v. 8; 

al-Yafi'r, MiPat al-^anan^ Haidarabad 1 339, . 

iv. 224 J7.; Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 361. 

(Heffening) 

al-TABARI, AbU ^a^far Muhammad b. ' 
DjARiR, the Arab historian, was born probably , 
in 839 (end of 224 or beg. 225 a. h.) at Amul ' 
in the province of Tabaristan. He began to devote 
himself to study at a precociously early age, and . 
is said to have known the Kur'5n by heart by ' 
the time he was seven. After receiving his early | 
education in his native town, he received from I 
his father who was quite well off the necessary 
means of visiting the centres of the Muslim learned 
world. He thus visited Raiy and its vicinity, then 
Bag^d 5 d, where Ahmad b. Hanbal under whom 
he had intended to study had died shortly before 
his arrival there. After a brief stay in Basra and 
Kufa he again returned to Baghdad where he 
remained for some time. He then set out for Egypt 
but stopped in the Syrian towns to study hadlth. 
When he was in Egypt (according to Ibn 'Asakir 
in 876 — 877 J according to Yakut how-ever for the 
first time in 867 and after a stay in Syria again 
in 869 — 870; in 87 1 — 872 according \.oAnnahs.^ iii., 
1862 he was in Baghdad) he must already have 
been regarded as a celebrated scholar. From there 
he returned to Baghdad where except for two 
journeys to Tabaristan (the second in 902 — 903) 
he lived till his death in 923. 

Tabari seems to have been of a quiet scholarly 
disposition but full of character. In his earlier 
years he devoted his whole energy to acquiring 
the material of Arab and Muslim tradition; later 
he spent his time mainly in teaching and writing. 
Although he had only a modest competence, he 
rejected all financial advantages and even refused 
lucrative official positions which were offered him. 
In this way he was able to devote himself to an 
extremely prolific and versatile literary activity. 
Apart from his main subjects, history, /M, the re- 
citation and exegesis of the Kurban, he devoted 
himself also to poetry, lexicography, grammar and 
ethics and even mathematics and medicine. For 
ten years after his return from Egypt he followed 
the Shaft i Madhhab and then founded a school 


of his own, whose followers called thenisci'. c - 
Dj aririya after his father’s name. But it secn> 
have differed less in principle than m .e 

from the Shafi^i school and fell comparativtiy 
quickly into oblivion. His break with Ahmal '• 
Hanbal however was more fundamental, ilc re- 
cognised the latter only as an authority on [ii'f 
but not on fikh. He thus brought upon him'clf 
the hostility of the Hanbalis. He is said tu h:-. c 
attracted the particular hostility of the lattei 1 y 
attacking their interpretation of Sura xvii 81 He 
had to shut himself up in his house to pr.tcct 
himself from the anger of the enraged mob are! 
was only left in peace when a strict order by the 
police was issued for his protection. His enemies 
also sought to injure him through the law b;. 
laying an accusation against him in which he uas 
accused of heretical tendencies, certainly unjustly. 

Tabari’s works have not come down to us 
by any means completely. For example iho'-* 
writings have been completely lost in which he 
laid down the principles of his new school of law. 
On the other hand his commentary on the 
Kur’an {^Dj,Zimf' aUBayan fi Tafsir al-Ku)'Zin 
or briefly Tafsir) has survived. In this work 
Tabari collected for the first time the ample 
material of traditional exegesis and thus created 
a standard work upon which later Kur’anic com- 
mentators drew; it is still a mine of information 
for historical and critical research by western 
scholars. Tabari’s own position with regard to the 
traditions collected by him is mainly defined by 
linguistic (lexicographical and grammatical) criteria. 
But he also deals with dogmatic and legal deduction^ 
which can be obtained from the Kur'an and some- 
times permits himself to express a rather candid 
opinion without however in any way basing it on 
historical criticism. 

Tabari’s most important work is his history of 
the world (^Ta^rikh al-Rusul wa 'l-Muluk). The 
well known Leyden edition gives only an abbreviated 
text of the huge work which is said to have been 
ten times as long but even it fills I2i volume.s. 
Even this synopsis is not complete but had to be 
supplemented in various passages from later writers 
who had used Tabari’s history of the world. 

The work begins after an introduction with the 
history of the patriarchs, prophets and rulers of 
the earliest period (i. i). Then comes the history 
of the Sasanian period (i. 2) and of the period 
of Muhammad and the first four caliphs (i. 3 — 
the history of the Umaiyads (ii. I — 3); lastly the 
history of the 'Abbasids (iii. i — 4, middle). From 
the beginning of the Muhammadan era the material 

. ^^^^^god annalistically under the years of the 
Hidjra. The work stops in July 915. It was after- 
wards continued by other historians. Among such 
supplements may be mentioned (l) the lost al- 
Mu^aiyil or Silat al- Talrlkh of Tabari’s pupil 
Abu Muhammad al-Farghanl, (2) the work of At)U 
’1-IJasan Muhammad al-Hamadhanl (d. 1 1 27), 
which came down to the year 1094 but the only 
surviving first volume ends with the year 977 — 97®- 
Later historians like Ibn Miskawaih and Ibn al- 
Athlr used Taliari’s material for their histories 
but caine down beyond his period so that in a 
sense they continued his history (down to 979 — 
m al-Athir made large use of 

a arts work and sought to harmonise different 
^coun s and to supply gaps from other sources. 
The fragment of the .Spanish Arab ‘Arlb (covering 
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go2 — 932) edited by de Goeje also comes from 
an independent version and continuation of the 
annals. In 963 Tabari’s history was translated into 
Persian by order of the Samanid vizier Abu 'All 
Muhammad al-Bal'ami. It was much abbreviated 
and supplemented from other sources, especially 
in the older period. This version was also translated 
into Turkish and Arabic. 

Tabari’s Tcirikh al-Ri^al gives the most necessary 
facts about the persons whom he has used as 
authorities in hadith. The work was originally 
current as an appendix {dhail^ to Tabari’s Annals. 
A synopsis, not however complete, was published 
at the end of the Leyden edition of Tabari (iii., 
p. 2295 — 2501). 

Tabari procured the material for his history of 
t’.ie world from oral tradition, for the collection 
of which he had ample opportunity on his wide 
travels which were mainly devoted to the talab 
and in studies under celebrated scholars. 
He also used literary sources, namely a book by 
■Abu Mikhnaf ; 'Umar b. Shabba’s Kitdb Athbdr 
.4hl al-Basra, a work on tradition out of which ^ 
Ziyad b. Aiyub read to him; Nasr b. Muzahim’s ! 
history (Z. 5 ., iv. 6); and further the Sira of Mu- | 
’nammad b. Ishak and the works on the subject 
by al-\Vakidi, Ibn Sa'd, Muhammad and Hisham 
al-Kalbi, al-MadaMnI, Saif b. 'Umar, Ibn Taifur 
etc. ; for his account of Sasanian history, he used 
an Arabic version of the Persian Book of Rings., 
which seems to be based in part on a translation 
of this work prepared by al-Mu^affa'. Tabari did ' 
not work up the material into a connected account 
of historical events. He was rather content to collect i 
the available material and to record the different, ! 
often contradictory, accounts as they were handed 
down to him. He therefore declined any responsi- 
bility for the reliability of the traditions collected by 
him. But it is just in the conscientious unharmonised | 
repetition of the collected material of tradition ; 
that the value of Tabari’s work for modem historical ' 
research lies, especially when it is a question of re- 
constructing the events of the early period of 
Islam. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, G.A.L., 1. 
142 sq.\ Yakut, Irshdd al-Arib., ed. Margoliouth, 
VI. 423 — 462, G. M. S., vi. 6 ; Sam'ani, Kitdb 
al-Ansdb, {o\. 367a, 1. 4—12 f., G.M.S., xx. ; 
Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane, ii., Paris-I.ondon 
•843, p. 597 sq.\ Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 234 i 
: I. Goldziher, Die literarische Tatigkeit des j 
T ^tari nach Ibn ''Asdkir, fV. Z. K. A/., ix., 1895, ' 
P- 359 — 371 ) Annales quot scrifsit Abu Djafar 
Mohammed ibn Djarir at-Tabari, ed. M. J. de 
Goeje (i. 1 — 6; ii. i — 3; iii. i — 4; Indices, In- 
ti oductio, Glossarium, Addenda et Emmendanda), 
Leyden 1879 — 1901; H. Zotenberg, Chronique 
de Abou-Djafar-Mohammed-ben-Djarir-ben- Yezid 
Tabari, traduite sur la version persane d’Abou- 
Ali Mohammed Bel'ami, 4 vols., Paris 1867 — 
’“ 74 ; Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perscr und 
raber zur Zeit der Sasaniden. Aus der arab. Chi o- 
nil des Tabari ubersetzt und mit ausfuhil. F.rldu- 
terungen und Ergdnzungen versehen, Leyden 
• 791 Arib, Tabari continuatus, ed. M. J. de 
°nje, Leyden 1897; C. Brockelmann, Das Ver- 
IMtms^ von Ibn el-Afirs Kamil fit-td’rih :u 
.abaris A^bar er-rusul aval muluk, Strassburg 
’ H. F. Amedroz, Konkordam zudschen 

. a ari s Annalen und Ibn Miskawaih' s Tagdrib 
A-umam (Jsl., ii. 105 — 114); Abu Dja'far Mu- : 


hammad b. Djarir al-Tabari, DJamf al-Baydn 
fi Tafslr al-KuPdn, Cairo 1331, 30 parts; O. 
I.oth, Tabari's Korancommeiitar, Z. D. M. G., 
XXXV., 1881, p. 588 — 628; Moldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, ii., Leipzig 1919, p. 139— 
142, 171 — 173* t^ 4 ; L Goldziher, Die Richtiingen 
der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leyden 1 920, 
p. 85 — 98, I_OI sq. (R. Paret) 

TABARISTAN (m Pahlavi inscriptions on coins: 
Tapuristdn, land of the TxTvpo;), the name 
applied by the r a b 5 to Mazandar.an, 
a province of Persia, north of mount Alburz; the 
name is explained by a popular etymology to mean 
“land of the tabar' (Abu ' 1 -Fida , Geography, text 
p. 432; Mehren, Cosmography, p. 314) on account 
of the thick forests which cover the country and 
the principal industry of the inhabitants (wood- 
cutting). It IS bordered on the north by the Caspian 
Sea, on the south by the chain of the Alburz, on 
the east by Djurdjan and on the west by Gihan. The 
soil is fertile and well watered, rich in fruits but 
unhealthy on account of the stagnant waters; the 
little rivers. Herhaz, Talar and Tedjen run through 
it. The principal towns are : Amol, Sari, Shalus. 
Riiy.an and Barfuriish. The tribes are warlike, un- 
disciplined and inclined to murder and plunder. 
The industries are fishing, catching aquatic birds, 
cultivating of rice, flax and hemp (MukaddasI, 
P- 354 )- 

History. .At the time of the Muslim conquest 
this district was ruled by hereditary chiefs who 
had the title of ispahbadh (Persian : “head of an 
army”). In 29 (650) in the reign of the Caliph 
'Oth'miin. Sa'id b. al-'.Asi. governor of Kufa, under- 
took an expedition against Tabaristan In the 
reign of Mu'awiya I, Maskala b. Hubaira entered 
it at the head of 10 or 20,000 men but he 
perished with the greater part of his army in the 
passes, crushed by rocks hurled down upon them 
by the enemy. .Another unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Muhammad b. al-.Ash'ath. In the time 
i of Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik, Yazid b. Muhallab 
' invaded it; the ispahbadh made peace and pro- 
[ mised to pay an annual tribute of 4*7®'^)®®'^ dirhems, 
400 ass-loads of saffron, and the sending of 400 
men each bearing a shield, a silver cup and a silk 
saddle cushion. The inhabitants rebelled in the 
time of Marwan b. Muhammad. They were subdued 
but for a short time only by the governor sent 
by Abu 'l-'Abb 5 s al-SaffSh. The Caliph al-.Mansur 
sent against them Kh.azim b. l^uzaima al-Tamiml 
and Rawh b. lldtim al-Muhallabl. 'Umar b. al-'Ala’ 
invaded the mountainous country of Dailam. His 
great-grandson Muhammad b. Musa b. Hafs and 
M.ryazdav3r b. Karin conquered the wild mountain 
country of Sharwln. The latter was given the 
title of ispahbadh by al-Ma’mun. When he rebelled 
in the sixth ye.ar of the reign of al-Mu'tasim, he 
was defeated by Husain b. Hasan sent by his 
nephew 'Abdalhrih b. T.ihir, governor of Khor.dsSn, 
captured and sent to Sdmaria, where he died 
under the lash (225 = 840) His body was hung 
beside that of Babak al-Khurrami. Tabaristan thus 
passed to '.Abdalhih b. Tahir. 

In 240 (854) the ispahbadh Karm b. Shahriyar 
who ruled in the mountains became a convert to 
Islam In 247—248 (S61— 862) the 'Alid Mu- 
hammad b. Zajd seized the province and agreed 
with the Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla Fanna-Ixhusraw 
about the propagation of the Slji'a and the re- 
storation of the mausoleums of the family of 'All. 
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He was killed by an emissary of Muhammad b. j 
‘^Abdallah b. Tahir. One of his brothers, Hasan b. \ 
Zaid, rebelled in 250 (864); on his death in 270 | 
(884) he was succeeded by his brother Muhammad j 
who took the title of al-DZt't al-kab'tr “the gieat ; 
missionary” and was killed fighting with Muhammad ; 
b. Harun, a general of the SamaniJ IsmaTl b | 
Ahmad (287 = 900); the latter annexed the country. ' 
In 297/298 (910/911) the Russians, coming by j 
water laid waste Abaskun and .Sari but were finally ' 
driven back by the inhabitants; on their way back I 
what remained of their fleet was intercepted and 
destroyed by the king of the Khazars. Another "^Alid, | 
al-Hasan b. '^Ali, surnamed al-Nasir al-Kabir, rebel- , 
led in Amul against the Samanids (301 = 914) ' 
and on his death (304 = 917) left his power to his i 
son-in-law al-Hasan b. al-Kasim. surnamed al-DaT j 
ila 1 -Hakk, till in 31 1 (923) he disappeared \ 
into the mountains after long fighting with Abu | 
’ 1 -Kasim DjaTar b. al-Xasir and with the con- I 
dottiere Makan b. Kaki; he was killed by Mar- 
dawidj, then in the service of Asfar b. Shiruya 
(cf. ZIYARIDS) with a blow from a mace at 'Ali- 
abad. Thus Asfar became lord of Tabaristan until 
he perished by the hand of Mardawldj in 319 
(931). It was the brother of the latter, Wushmgir, 
who next ruled, down to the battle of Ishak-Sbad 
in 329 (940) where Makan b. Kaki was killed 
and the army of Wushmgir destroyed ; the latter 
having made up his mind to become a vassal of 
the Samanids, settled in DiurdjSn and Tabaristan 
at intervals like his successors Kabus i and Mi- 
nucihr; the latter accepted the suzerainty of the 
Ghaznawids. The province next passed to the 
Saldjuks; but ispakbadh's belonging to the house 
of Bawand for long remained practically indepen- 
dent, especially in the mountains: “^Ala' al-Dawla 
All b. Shahriyar b. Karin, contemporary of the 
Ghaznawid Mas'ud III; Nusrat al-Din Rustam; 
Tad] al-Muluk ^Ali b. Mardawidj, contemporary 
of the Saldjuk Sandjar; "Ala= al-Dawla Hasan b, 
Rustam b. "All; Husam al-Dawla wa ’I-Din Ar- 
dashlr b, Hasan, contemporary of ToghrTl II 
b. Arslan. 
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- (Cl. Huart) 

TABARIYA, Tiberias, a town on the w' as- 
tern bide of the lake of Tiberias (sea of 
Galilee) {Buhairat Tabar'iya') through which the 
Jordan ^ flows to the south ; the lake is rich in 
fishes, is 13 miles long, 6 broad and lies 700 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean; the town 
is long and narrow as it is shut m by the steep 
hills on the west which come right down to the 
water, north and south of the town. S.S.W. of 
the town is the Mount of Herod. Tabarlya had 
probably a predecessor in a little town in this 


region mentioned in the Old Testament (011 ac- 
count of the hot springs some identify it willi 
Hammat, Joshua, xix. 35) but nothing certain has 
been establibhed on this point. The town only 
became of importance when Herod Antipas. ahjc.: 
26 A. I>. founded a city to which he gave the 
name of Tiberias in honour of the emperor lihe- 
rius. It was built with great splendour on the 
model of Hellenistic towns with temples, theatics. 
and other public buildings. The splendid palace 
of the king, described by Josephus, lay on the 
Mount of Herod (Ka>r bint al-Malik) surroundei 
by the old city wall, the course of which hco 
been traced by G. Schumacher. The stricter Je\N- 
avoided it and the population was therefoie veiy 
mixed, some forced by Herod to settle there and 
others tempted thither by various privileges. At 
a later date a remarkable change took place as 
Tiberias became one of the main centres of purely 
Jewish life and a centre of Talmudic studies. Heic 
about 200 K. D. was edited the collection of laws 
known as the Miftna and later at the beginning 
of the fourth century the Palestinian Genia/ a ( the 
so-called Jerusalem Talmud) composed and in the 
viii/ix^k century the ‘“Tiberian’ system of notation 
in general use established. The Hebrew teachei 
of Jerome was a Jew in Tiberias. The Jewish 
scholars who worked here are recalled by a series 
of tombs among them those of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai and R. ^Akiba. Another old Jewish ceme- 
tery with several sarcophagi has been discovered 
close to the western gate of the city in laying 
out a new road. 

After Constantine the Great, Christianity pene- 
trated, although slowly, into Galilee and in the 
lists of synods several bishops of Tiberias are 
mentioned. A temple begun by the Emperor Ha- 
drian in this town was turned into a temple. 

The destroyed walls of the town were rebuilt 
by Justinian. At the Persian invasion in 614 the 
Jews there, as was the case elsewhere also, are 
said to have sided with them. In 13 (635) Tibe- 
rias passed to the Muslims. While a number of 
towns in the province of Urdunn had to be taken 
by force, Tabariya surrendered to the Arab general 
Shurahbil who guaranteed the inhabitants their 
lives and the half of their houses and churches* 
For each djarib of ground they had to pay an- 
nually a dyarib of wheat or barley, and a dinar 
for each head of cattle ; he also reserved for him- 
self a site on which a mosrjue was to be built. 
In the caliphate of ^Othman the people of Tibe- 
rias broke the agreement but were conquered by 
'Amr b. al-'Asi (according to others by Shurahbil) 
and yielded on the old terms. With the Crusaders 
began a new chapter in the history of Tabariya. 
It was granted as a fief to Tancred and ultimately 
came into the possession of Raymond of Tripoli. 
On Thursday July 2, 1187 ($83 A. H.) Saladin 
surrounded the town and conquered it in a few 
hours, although it was strongly fortified, and then 
set on fire. The Christian army encamped at 
Saffuriya m spite of the urgent warnings of Ray- 
mond was persuaded by the overweening Grand 
Templar Gerard to set out to the help of the 
town, which resulted in the disastrous battle of 
Hatpn [q. v.] which again in turn led to the 
capture of Jerusalem and the collapse of Fran- 
'is power. I^ater, in 1240 the town again came 

Christians when Odo of 
Montbelliard took it, but in 1247 it was lost to 
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the Kji"arizmians anJ henceforth Tiberias was 
Muslim rigiit down to the end of Turkish rule 
in ralestine. In the middle of the xviiih century 
the town belonged to the Sltaiyt Zahir al- Aoir 
t!lio had It fortified. In 1759 it suffered from an 
t.irthquake, but that of 1837 was much worse, 
as It destioyed mo.st of the town (but not the 
i all'.si. ti, 1799 it tvas occupied for a short time 
hv Napoleon's troops. 

' I'here are mote or less brief descriptions of 
Tab.tri\a, the capital of the province of Urdunn, 
in the Arab geographers. Va'kubI (27S = S91-S92) 
mentions the position of the town at the foot of 
.1 mountain and on a large lake through which 
the Jordan flows. Istakhri (340 = 951) gives the lake 
a length of 12 and a breadth of 2 — 3 nailes (its 
re.il dimensions are 13 miles long and 6 broad). 
Mukaddasi (375 = 985) says; “The houses stand 
between the mountain and the lake, the town is 
narrow and in summer hot and unhealthy. It is 
about a mile long but of no breadth. The market 
place stretches from one gate to the other and 
the cemeteries are on a hill. The chief mosque 
on the market place is large and beautiful .... 
Aioiind the lake are villages and palm-trees and 
ships go up and down. The lake is full of fishes 
and the water quite pleasing”. The Persian traveller 
Xadr-i Khusraw. who visited Tabarlya in 438 (1047) 
puts the length of the lake at 6 and the breadth 
at 3 miles. “The town is surrounded by walls 
but not on the lake side; many houses have their 
foundation on the rocky bottom below the water; 
besides the chief mosque in the centre of the 
town there is another on the west side, the Masdjid 
al-Yasamln, Here is the tomb of Joshua son of 
Xun and of the 70 prophets skin by the Israelites 
and also the grave of Abu Huraira. The inhabitants 
make mats of rushes ; on the hill west of the 
town is a castle built of hewn stones, with a 
Hebrew inscription”. Idrisi(ll54, during the period 
of Crusader rule) describes Tabailya as an im- 
posing town on a high hill on a lake with fresh 
water. 12 miles long and the same in breadth (1). 
The boats on it bring supplies to the town. He 
also mentions the making of rush-mats which was 
a very important industry. Yakut (623 = XI 25 ) re- 
produces what is said by several of his predecessors; 
like the other Arab geographers he makes Tabariya 
be built by Tiberius. Abu T-Fida^ (d, 732= 133 *) 
records that the town was destroyed by Saladin, 
w'hich shows that it was still in ruins and from 
liin Battuta (725=1325) it is evident that this 
remained the case later. 

As long as they existed, the hot medicinal 
baths {al-Hammaniat) played an important part 
m the life’ of the town. They lay about 40 minutes 
south of it and peihaps influenced Herod in 
choosing this town for his capital. Josephus cor- 
rectly tells us that they were not f.rr from Tiberias at 
a village called (i. e. the native Hammat) 

which agrees with the fact that the old city wall 
discovered by Schumacher ran from the Mount 
of Herod to the shore of the lake without en- 
closing them (“in Tiberias”, as Josephus, 1 lAr. 
85, Bell., ii. 1614 says therefoie means “in the 
territory of Tiberias”). They are mentioned as early 
as Pliny {Kat. Hist., v. 15) and frequently in the 
Talmud and the Arab geographers are never 
tired of telling that they are warm without Me 
being kindled there. Ya^kubi says that the hot 
water is brought into the town in pipes and 


Istakhri adds that the water, although the springs 
are about 2 parasangs from the town (quite an 
absurd exaggeration), is still so hot on entering 
the baths that skins thrown into it have the hair 
taken oft' by it, so that the baths cannot be used 
till cold watei is added. Mukaddasi speaks of a 
boiling spring, which supplies most of the baths 
jointly and from which the steam warms the 
building, Na-ir-i Khusraw mentions a spring at 
the door of the mosque in the centre of the town 
over which a bath was built, ascribed to King 
Solomon. Idrisi makes special mention of a large 
bath called Daraakir. in the saltish svater of 
which small goats and fowls could be^ ^ew'ed 
and eggs boiled; one batb called ul-Lnlit had 
hot water which was not salt, while the so-cal- 
led “little bath" was the only one that was 
heated bv fire; a Muslim prince had built a bath 
for his family over the latter but later it was 
piesented to the public. There were also many 
hot springs to the south of it; to these baths 
there came from all parts paralysed and injured 
people, or those with diseases of the chest who 
remained three days in the water and with Gods 
help became healed. These descriptions leave 
something to be desired in accuracy and clearness, 
especially as some of them mention in connection 
with the baths springs at a considerable distance 
away. In 1703 the springs dried 
(Reland. Paldstina, p. 703). Mhen the old bathing 
establishment fell into ruins, a new one was built 
at the beginning of the xixth century which ts 
described by Burckhardt; it was however very 
simple so that Ibrahim Pa.sjia in 1833 had a m^ore 
handsomely equipped one built. In 1890 a third 
was built somewhat more to the South. According 
to Robinson the water comes out of four springs 
one of which is under the old bath house. Ac- 
cording to his measurements the water has a 
tempetature of 60“ C. Frei read the temperature 
of the new hath where the water enters the basin 
as 59. behind the old one 58°, m a smaller 
spring near it 63“. Frei also gives the result of 
a chemical analysis of the water. , • 

The new political conditions will no doubt bring 
a revival of prosperity to Tiberias, wile before 
the war its condition formed a striking contiast 
to its brilliant past (cf, the enthusiastic description 
in Jos., Bell., iii. 516 H)- and boats were 

only rarely seen on the lake and the once so 
intensively cultivated gardens were a w-ilderness 
There is an almost complete lack of ancient 
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TABARKA, a town on the Tunisian 
coast, 75 miles W.N.W. of Tunis and 10 miles E. 
of the Algerian frontier. It is built on a sandy 
bay surrounded by hills at the mouth of a rather 
narrow fertile valley watered by the Wad al-Kabir, 
which descends from the mountains of Ain-Dra- 
ham (Khumiria). Three quarters of a mile from 
the shore lies a rocky islet, 2,000 yards long and 
500 broad. A roadstead lies between this island 
and the mainland accessible on the east side to 
ships of medium tonnage but only possible on 
the west side, the better sheltered, to small boats. 
The trade is insignificant, but the anchovy and 
.sardine fishery attracts fiom March to September. 
200 — 300 Italian fishermen. The village itself, the 
capital of a ‘controle civile’, has a thousand inha- 
bitants, half French and half Italian. A few Euro- 
pean works have been built on the adjoining plain. 

The site of Tabarka corresponds to that ot 
Thabraca, a flourishing town in the Roman period 
and Byzantine period. It was the port for the 
export of ‘Numidian marble' from the quarries 
of Simithu (Chemtou) on the left bank of the 
Medjerda. Ancient ruins were still standing in the 
time of al-Bakri (^Description, transl. de Slane, 
p. 121); they have now almost completely disap- 
peared except for a few traces of cisterns and 
buildings of the Christian period; on the other 
hand Christian burial-places have been unearthed 
in the neighbourhood. In the time of BakrI Ta- 
barka had still considerable trade; the ancient 
harbour however no longer existed and ships 
moored in the mouth of the Wad al-Kabir itself. 
The wealth of the coral deposits there later at- 
tracted Provengal and Italian sailors thither. In 
1540 the Lomellini of Genoa obtained for an 
annual payment the monopoly of the exploitation 
of the coral and the right to keep a garrison 
on the island. It is without proof however that 
this has been said to be the ransom paid for 
Dragut made prisoner by the Genoese Admiral 
Doria. In any case for two centuries (i 540 — 1741), 
the island belonged to the Lomellini; they built 
a strong castle there and established a colony of 
their compatriots who sometimes numbered as 
many as a thousand. The Turks in their turn be- 
coming lords of Tunisia installed a garrison of 
Janissaries on the mainland. As a result of the 
presence of the Christians, the island became a 
market where European merchandise was exchanged 
for the pioducts of the country (wax, hides, corn) 
purchased very cheaply (cf Savary de Breves, 
Relation, p. 254). It was at the same time a kind 
of depot where the Christian slaves were interned 
while awaiting the arrival of the sums arranged 
for their ransoms, a transaction in which the Ge- 
noese apparently acted as intermediaries. The 
profits made by the Lomellini no less than the 
strategic value of the island could not fail to 
excite the cupidity of the French companies esta- 
blished on the Algerian coast. In 1633, Sanson 
Napollon, governor of “Bastion de France”, tried 
to take the island but was killed as soon as he 
had made a landing on the island. During the 
second half of the xviith century and the first 
half of the xviii'h negotiations were several times 
conducted between the French government and 
the Lomellini to obtain the cession of the island 
by the latter. Ihey were just reaching a settlement 
when the Bey 'All learning what was going 
on sent troops to occupy the island (June 12, 


1741). The Genoese establishments were destroiec, 
a section of the inhabitants managed to esc,'.; c 
and settle on the island of San Pietro, off tl;e 
coast of Sardinia. The others were taken to Tuiii- 
where their descendants were long known 
barkans. War as a result broke out between Fr.i. ce 
and the Regency and a French naval officici .M. 
de Saurins attempted an unsuccessful attack 0;: 
Tabarka on July 2, 1742; a hundred men v. cic 
killed and 224, including the leader of the e\;c- 
dition, captured by the Turks. Henceforth the 
Tunisians remained in possession of the isl.i; 1 
and refused to yield to the demand for conces- 
sions made by France and other foreign powti^ 
But although the coral continued to the exploiteJ, 
Tabarka lost all commercial importance. At the 
beginning of the Tunisian expedition, the French 
bombarded the Turkish front and landed at T-i- 
barka on 26th April 1881. Since then a Europe.rr. 
centre has been created here and a road made 
to connect the coast with the valley of the Me- 
djerda through the massif of ^umiria. But as a 
result of its outlying position, the town has only 
developed slowly. The making of a road and a 
railway to Mateur and Beja and the exploitation 
of the mineral deposits discovered in the region 
will undoubtedly however bring it some elements 
of prosperity. 
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(G. Yver) 

TABAS, a t own in Persia, in the province 
of Khurasan, in reality two towns whence the 
dual form used by the Arab geographers: Taba- 
sani. The first is called Tabas al-'^L'nnab, “T. of 
the jujube-trees” (in Persian Tabas-MasinSn), and 
the second Tabas al-Tamr, “T. of the date-palms” 
{a/sujiaj Mukaddasi),, in Persian Tabas-Gilaki 
(Kuri, Kurin). The first has walls now in ruins 
and DO citadel. The second is commanded by a 
fortress ; it has a small market and a graceful 
mosque ; it gets its water-supply from reservoirs 
fed by open canals (zahird). These two towns 
are under Kain, the capital of the district of 
Kuhi^taji; they form the southern frontier of 
FUiurasan. In the reign of the Caliph ‘^Othman, 
they were the first Muslim conquests in this pio- 
vince, for these two towns are, as it were, the 
gates of this country. They w'ere taken by ^Abd- 
allah b. Budail b. Waraka. After the occupation 
of Alamut by Hasan Sabbah, they became centres 
of the Isma ills. In the Saldjuk conquests, they 
were allotted to Kawart, son of C’aghrl. They were 

Uzbeks in the reign of Shah 
Abbas I before 1006 (1597). 
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Kulub^ ed. Le Strange, G.AIS.^ p. 145 J transl. 
p. 141, 143; P. M. Sykes, Journal A*. Geogr. 
Soc., 1905, xxvi,, and History of Persia^ ii. 
109; E. G. Browne, Literary Hist, of Persia, 
li. 172; Le Strange, The Lands of the Pastern 
Caliphate, p. 359—361, 362—363. 

(Cl. Huart) 

TABASHIR, a drug highly esteemed in 
the east, consisting of pebble-like accretions, which 
are formed in the nodes of Bambusa arundinaria 
V. ild. The substance is obtained, according to 
kr-zrtini (li. 82) or Ibn Muhalhil. by burning the 
reed and from ancient times it has always been 
a valuable article of commerce which the Greeks 
called 

Bibliography. E. O. von Lippmann, Ge- 
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(J. Ruska) 

TABI' (a.), pi. tabfun, follower, follower of 
a prince, disciple of a teacher, adherent of a 
doctrine; the verbal form is tabcPa, e. g. tabaka 
Bidlinus, he followed Galen (in medicine). 

The word is of special significance in Tradition 
"here the name tSbP is given to those who came 
after the Companions of the Prophet, the Ashab. 
dhe asjiab are the people who saw and were 
directly acquainted with the Prophet; the iabfun 
are those of the next generation or contemporaries 
of the Prophet, who did not know him personally 
but who knew one of his Companions. The “fol- 
lowers ’ of the second generation {tabfu ’l-labfin) 
ure those who knew one of the first tdbi^iin and 
so on. Traditions are of more or less value ac- 
cording as they go back to a “follower” of a 
more or less early generation and according as 
the tabi^ who is the first transmitter of it is more 
Of less esteemed and famous. Thus the ntashhur 
or wide-spread tradition is that which goes back 
to a tdbt^ of the first generation and which has 
been disseminated and handed down by several 
tabi Tin of the second generation and their suc- 
cessors (cf. hadIth). There are in the same way 
S^t'orations of transmitters for traditions regarding 
the reading of the Kur'an and for those of Sufism. 
One of the most celebrated “followers” of the 
first generation is Hasan al-BasrI. 

Bibliography. The traditionists, Bukhari, 
Muslim, etc.; Carra de Vaux, Les Pensenrs dc 
I' Islam, Paris 1923, vol. iii., p. 176, 282 sqq.-, 
al-Hudjwiri, Kash f al-Mahdjub, transl. R. A. 
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„ _ (B. Carra de Valx) 

TA'BIR. [See ruAa.] 

Tabriz, capital of the Persian pro- 
"ince of AdharbSidjan [q.v.]. 

tjeographical position. The town lies in 
the eastern corner of the alluvial plain (measuring 
about 30 X 20 miles) sloping slightly towards the 
north-east bank of Lake Lrmiya. The plain is 
watered by several streams, the chief of which is 
Ihe Adjl-cai (“bitter river”) which, rising in the 
south-w'est face of Mount Sawalan runs along the 
Raradja-dagh which forms a barrier on the south 
and entering the plain runs around on the north- 
west suburbs of the town. The left bank tributary 


of the AdjI-cai, Mihran-rud (now the Meidan-cai), 
runs through the town. The altitude of the different 
quarters of Tabriz, according to the Russian map 
may be put at 4.000 — 5,000 feet. Immediately to 
the north-east of the town rise the heights of 
‘Ainali-Zainali (the nyarat of LAwn b. 'All and 
Zaid b. ‘.\li) which (6,oco feet) forms a link 
between the mountain system of the Karadja-dagh 
(in the north and north-eastj and the outer spurs 
of the Sahand whose peaks (about 30 miles 
south of the town) reach a height of 11.500 feet. 
.As the Karadja-dagh is a very wild and mountainous 
region and the great massif of Sahand fills the 
whole aiea between Tabriz and Maragha, the site 
of Tabriz is the only suitable pass for communi- 
cations between east (.Astara [on the Caspian]- 
-Ardabil— Tabriz and Teher.rn-Kazwin— Miyana-Ta- 
brlz), west (Trebizond-Erzerum-Khoi-Tabriz) and 
north(Tiflis-Eriwan-Djulf 5 -Marand-Tabriz). Lastly 
as the outer spurs of the Sahand leave a rather 
narrow couloir along the east bank of the Lake 
of LTmiya, communication between north (Trans- 
caucasia, Karadja-dagh) and the south (Mara gh a. 
Kurdistan) must also take place via Tabriz. 

This fortunate position had predestined Tabriz 
to become the centre of the vast and rich province 
lying between Turkey and Russian (or Soviet) 
Transcaucasia and in general one of the most im- 
portant cities between Constantinople and India 
(only Tifiis, Teheran, Isfahan and Baghdad fall 
into the same category). Tabriz has now about 
200,000 inhabitants. 

The climate of Tabriz is very severe in winter 
with heavy snowfalls. In summer the heat is tempered 
by the proximity of the Sahand and by the pre- 
sence of numerous gardens about the town. The 
climate is on the whole healthy except for epidemics 
of cholera and typhus which are due rather to 
the unsanitary state of the town. 

One feature of Tabriz is the frequent earth- 
quakes. The most formidable took place in 244 
(858), in 434 (1042) mentioned by Nasir-i Khusraw 
in his Safar-nama (and predicted by the astronomer 
Abu Tahir Shirazi), in 1641 (Arakel of Tabriz, p. 
496), in 1727, in 1780 (Ousel)’, iii. 43 ^; Ritter, 
ix. 854) etc. The earthquakes of Sept. 22 — 23, 
1854 and of Oct. 30, 1856 have been described 
from personal observation by Khanykow in the 
Bull. Hist. Phil, de I' Acad, de Si. Pe'terbaurg, 
1855, p. 251; 1858, p. 337—352- Seismic shocks 
are of everyday occurrence at Tabriz; they may 
be due to the volcanic activity of the Sahand but 
Khanykow thought they were due rather to a 
mechanical displacement of the earth s strata. 

The fortifications of the town were razed to 
the ground in the reign of NSsir al-Oin Shah 
(Mir'd! al-Bulddn, i. 343 )- The part of the tovvn 
called the KaPa (the districts of Car-minar, 
Surkhab, DSwaci, Waidjuya [vulgo : Wardji], M|had- 
mihln [vulgo ; Miyar-miyar], Nawbar, Maksudiya 
etc.) is therefore no longer separated from the 
former part e.xtra muros (the districts of Ahrab, 
Lailabad [vulgo: Leilava], Carandab, Khiyaban, 
Bagh-mesha etc.). The town has also incorporated 
the former suburbs to the west of the town (Amir- 
khiz, Cust-duzan, Hukmabad [vulgo: Hiikmawar], 
^ara-malik, Kara-aghadj, .Akhiini, Kuca-bagh, Kha- 
tib) and the south-east (Maralan). The tendency 
of the city is to extend to the west and south-west. 

Tabriz is the administrative and economic centre 
of the vast province of A^arbaidjan, the present 
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sub-divisionb of which are : Ardabil (with Astara, 
Muglian etc.), Karadja-L)a gh (capital Ahar), Maraud 
(with Djtilfa and Gargar), Khoi, Maku, Salmas, 
Vrmta (with Ushnu). the region of Mukri (capital 
.Sail dj-buUkj, Sa in-kal^a, Mara gh a, Hajhtarud and 
Garmarud (^capital ^Miyana), Sarab and the central 
district of Tabuz. 

In the xivth century, Hamdullah (cf. Enliya, li. 
257) gave the divisions of this last district (i'«/«ezz) 
as: Mlhian-rud, to the east of the town; Sardartid, 
to the south-west of the town : Bawil-rud ('-), to 
the south of the preceding (with the villages of 
Khusraw-shah, Uskuya, Milan); Aiwanak, to the 
north-east of the Lake of Urmiya with the villages 
ofShabistar,Sofiyaii etc.; Rudkab('-),Khanuin-abad(=) 
and Badustan (.-), all three to the north of the 
town. The bomidaiies of the old central tuman 
were unchanged down to the xxth century. 

The name. According to Yakut, i. 822, the 
name of the town is pionounced Tibriz. Yakut 
gives as his auihoiity Abu Zakariya al-Tabilzl' (a 
pupil of Abu 'i-'Ala' al-Ma'ariT, 363—449) of 
whom we know that he spoke the local Iranian 
dialect (cf. al-Sara'iini, Kitab al-Ansab, G. M. S., 
s. V. TanukhI, and Saiyid AJmad Kisrawi Tabrizi, 
Adhart yu ::abu/iA bastanA AJdiarbaxagdn ^ Teheran 
1304, p. iij. The pronunciation Tibriz must be 
one of the peculiarities of this dialect which is 
related to ^ those called “Caspian". The modern 
pronunciation is exclusively Tabiiz (or with a 
metathesis typical of the Tuikish dialect, now 
predominant throughout Adhaibaidjan : Tarbiz). 
f he --krmenian sources confirm the pronunciation 
with a. Eaustus of Byzantium (fourth century) 
has Ihavre^ and Thavre.^, Asolik (xith century) 
Thavrei. Yardan (xiv'h century) has Thavrez and ; 
Davtez. this last form evidently adopted to a popular ' 
Armenian etymology : da i vrez, “that is for ven- ! 
geance^ ; cf. Camcan, History oj At luenia^ Venice I 
1784, i. 365; Hubschmann, Armin. Grannn.^ i. 42: ■ 
do,, Pers. Stud., p. 179. For the fifth (fourth) ; 
century of the Christian era the form of the name i 
attested in Armenian is therefore Thavrez < Pers, | 
T. a\ re^ (Hubschmann). The popular Persian ety- 1 
mology explains Tabriz as “making fever run” j 
(= disappe,tr). (Ewliya Celebi ; sstma dokudju). ■. 
but it is possible that the name rather means : 
“that which makes the heat disappear", in some i 
connection w'ith the volcanic activities of the Sahand i 
(cf, als^) the name of the pass between Bayazid ! 
and Ian; Tapariz). The Armenian oithogr.aphy i 
reflects the peculiaritie.s of Northern Pehlevi {ta-w < I 
tap and especially riz for -^rec) and this suggests j 
the origin of the name may go back to a very I 
early period, pre-S.asanian and perhaps pre-Arsakid 
(on the linguistic changes that have taken place 

in Adhaibaidjan as a result of the Turkish invasions 
cf. the article tat). 

History, The identification of Tabriz with 
some .mcient city of .Media has given rise to much 
discussion (cf. the resume in Ritter, i.x. 770 — 779). 
The possiliility that Tabiiz = in Ptolemy 

vi.. Ch. 2 (from 'Td 0 pi;) is made less probable 
by the analysis of the Armenian form quoted 
above. Rawliiison, Memoir on the site of the 
At! apatenian Ecbalatiu, J. K. G. 5 '., 1 840, x,, p. 107 — 
III, ha.s definitely cleared up the confusion 
IiCiween Tabriz and Ganza =: al-Shiz (in Armenian 
(jandzak .(ihahastan distinguished from Thavrez by 
haustus of Byzantium). 

According to the Aimenian historian Vardan 


' (xivth century), Tabriz was founded on Persi.in 
territoiy by the -Yrshakid Armenian Khosion 
(217 — 233) as an act of revenge against the nr,i 
Sasanian king Ard.a5hir ( 224 — 241) who had kiUel 
the last Parthian king Artabanus; cf. St. Mattw, 
ihmoirts sur P Armenic, i., 423. This story is n si 
found in any ancient source and is probjlib, 

. explained by the popular etymology given abo. e 
I In Eaustus of Byzantium, tran.sl. Lauer, iv., 1 h. 
25 and 39 and v., Ch. 2. we only find that in 
the reign of .Arshak II of Armenia (351 — 367) t'.ie 
-Armenian genera] VA’asak attacked the Sasatii.’.ii 
Shapur II (30Q — 379 ) "’ho was encamped :.t 
Thavrez. Wasak later slew the Persian geiici.il 
Boyekdn there, burned the royal palace and shut 
an arrow into the statue of the king there. Latei 
Mu.shegh, son of AYasak, defeated the Persian tioops 
' at Tabriz. 

It remains to be seen whether the name The- 
barmais, where in 614 the emperor Heracliu-, 
after laying waste Ganzaka, burnt the town and 
fire-temple (Theophanus, p. 474 : xTupui; z-a 
rz^zxiS KZTaKzjz^Tiei rtiti @x^zpfiz~ip) does not 
show some confusion with Thavrez, 

I -Arab rule. During the conquest of .Adhar- 
baidjan by the .Arabs (c. 22 = 642) the principal 
efforts of the latter were directed against Ardabil. 
Tabriz is not mentioned among the towns from 
which the Persian Marzuban had levied his troops 
(Baladhurl, p, 326). .After the devastation mentioned 
by Eaustus, Tabriz must have become a meie 
village (cf. A'akut). The later legend {Xiizhai 
al-Kiilub, 730= 1340) of the “building” of Tabriz 
i" *75 (791) by Zubaida, wife of HSrtln al-Rashid, 
is perhaps based on the fact that after the seque- 
stration of the Umaiyad estates Zubaida had 
received AVarthtin (in Arlharbaidjan on the Araxes). 
According to Baladhurl, p. 331 and Ibn al-Falcih, 
p. 285 (cf. also Yal; 3 t, i. 822) the rebuilding of 
Tabriz was the work of the family of al-Rawwad 
al-Azdi and particularly of the latter’s sons, al- 
AVadjna and others who built the walls round 
the town. Tabari (iii. ii7i = Ibn al-Ajhir, vi. 315) 
speaking of the rebellion of Babak (201 — 220) 
mentions among his conquerors a certain Muhammad 
b. Ba'ith, owner of two castles : Shahi which he 
had taken from al-Wadjna and Tabriz (no details 
given). Shahi which was 2 farsakhs(') in extent 
was stronger than Tabiiz [cf. the name of the 
peninsula of Shahu or Shahi on Lake Urmiya to 
the south-west of Tabriz ; but according to Baladhurl, 
P- 330 tbe fief of 'BTitk was Marand.] 

When Ibn Wiurdadhbih, p. 1 19 WTote (232 = 840), 
Tabriz belonged to Muhammad b. al-Rawwad. In 
244 the town was destroyed by an earthquake 
but rebuilt before the end of the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil (232—247). Tabriz seems then to 
have changed hands several times, for, according 
to al-Istakhil (c. 340), p. 181, the strip of territory 
which included Tabriz, DjabrawSn (or Dih-Khar- 
rakanr) and Ushntih [7. z'.] bore the name of the 
ruling tribe BanU Rudaini, which had already 
disappeared by the time of Ibn Ilawkal (c. 367), 
p. 289. These owners seem to have ruled in 
practical independence for the history of the 
Sadjids (lords of Adharbaidjan from 276—317) 
contains no reference to their intervention in the 
affairs of Tabriz: cf. Defremery, AT'm. sur la 
fanyie des Sadjides, f A., ,847 (the capital of 
ys dynasty was first xMaiagha and later Ardabil; 
tbsd., reprint, p. 25, 41, 47, 57^ 7^-. 
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After the disappearance of the Sadjids, Adhar- 
Midjjin became the arena of numerous struggles. 
A former governor for the Ziyand Mardawidj, 
L..^kari b. Mardi, had seized the province in 
326. He was driven out by the Kurd l>aisam (cf. 
KLRi)') who soon came into con diet with the 
Hailami Musafinds [q. v.]. The people of Tabriz 
i'lMted Daisam into their town, which was at once 
bc'-ieged by the Musahrid al-Marzuban. Daisam 
left Tabriz and the rule of al-Marzuban was pro- 
claimed in all the towns of Adharbaidjan (c. 330). 

The end of the Musafirid dynasty is not quite 
clear. Huart, Les Musafirides de 1 ' Adharbiiidja?t, 
ID I clume . . . presented to E. G. Bro'ione. Cam- 
budge 1922, gives 438 as the last mention of 
their rule at Tarom but Sir E. D. Ross, On J 
Miihamin. dyna^ties^Asia Major^ I 925 ,ii., p 212 — 
215 connects with the Musahrids the family of 
the Rawwadi which can be traced at Tabriz dowm 
to 446. It is however possible that these Rawwadi 
were descendants of al-Rawwad al-Azdi, father of 
me rebuilder of Tabriz, and had nothing to do 
with the Dailami Musafirids (apart from inter- 
marriage). The following events are connected 
with these Rawwadi: in 420, Wahsudan b. Mah- 
laa (Mamlan r) had a large number of Ghuzz 
chiefs massacred at Tabriz (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 279); 
m 434 an earthquake destroyed Tabiiz and the amir 
(probably the same one) went to his other strong- 
holds for fear of al-Ghuzz al-Sald]ukiya {ibid.^ p. 
350 ) 438 Nasir-i I^usraw found in Tabriz a 

k^ng Saif al'Dawla wa-Sharaf al-MilIa Abu Man- 
:'2r Wahsudan b. Muhammad (Mamlan-) Mawla 
Amin 1 -Mu^minin; in 446 Toghrll received the 
:?ubmission of the lord of Tabriz al-Amir Abii : 
Mansur b. Muhammad al-Rawwadi (ibid.^ ix. 410). 

labriz in the early centuries of the 
Hidjra. While Ibn I^urdadhbih, p. 119. Baladhuri, 
P* 33 R Tabari, lii. 1171, Ibn al-Fakih, p. 285 
and even al-Isukhri, p. 181 simply mention Tabriz 
among the little towns of Adharbaidjan, al-Mu- 
kaddasi already sings the praises of Tabriz and 
^is contemporary Ibn Hawkal (c. 367 == 97S) 
considers it the most prosperous town in Adhar- 
baidjan with a busy trade and manufactuies of 
<-innan'l. Ibn Miskawaih (d. 421 =: 1030) calls 
Tabriz a “noble city with a strong wall, surrounded 
hy woods and gardens”, and calls its inhabitants 
brave, martial and rich”. According to Na^ir-i 
Rhusraw the area occupied by the town in 43S ' 
was 1,400 1,400 paces which is only about a , 

third of a square mile. ’ 

Saldjuk period. Tabriz is very rarely men- ; 
tioned in the history of the Great Saldjuks. In the ! 
'icinity of the town Tughril celebrated his marriage \ 
With the caliph’s daughter {Rabat al-Sudury p. 1 
^ii). During his struggle with his brother Mu- ■ 
uammad, Sultan Barkiyaruk retired in 494 to the 
mountainous region to the south of Tabriz but at 
the reconciliation of the brothers, Tabriz fell to 
^luhammad who appointed SaM al-Mulk as wazir 
there (498). In 505 we find al-Amir Sukman al- . 
^utbi mentioned as lord of Tabriz i. e. the founder , 
^ the dynasty of Shahs of Armenia {shah-artnafi) 
"hich ruled at Akhlat from 493 to 604. 

Under the branch of the Saldjuks jof the 'Irak 
whose capital was at Hamadan, Adhaibaidjan 
played a more important part. In 5^4 Sultan ; 
Mahmud spent some time at Tabriz to calm the 
inhabitants who were alarmed at the inroads of 
Ihe Georgians. The name of the atabeg of Adhar- 


baidjan at this period was Kun-toglidi. After his 
death ( 5 ^ 5 ) ^he Amir of Mcragha Ak-Sunkur 
Ahmadill endeavoured to get Tabriz out of the 
hands of Tughiil (brother of the ^ullan) but these 
intrigues came to nought. Mahmul appointed to 
Adharbaidjan the Amir Djnvuih of Ma\N^il who 
was killed at the gate of I'abiiz in 516. After the 
death of Mahmutl (5253. hi^. brother Mas'ud oc- 
cupied Tabriz and was be-ieged there by Dawud, 
son of Mahmud, Finally Daw ud established himself 
in Tabriz and from this town ruled (526 — 535 ) ^ 
great fief composed of Adharbaidjan, Arran and Ar- 
menia. Adharbaidjan and Arran were later entrusted 
to Tughril Fs old sla\e, the Atabeg Kara-Sunkur, 
whose capital seems to have been at Ardabil (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi. 52). After his death in 535 the Amir 
Dja'uli (Cawli) al-Tughrili succeeded him but we 
soon find Ildigiz, the founder of the dynasty of 
Atabegs which ruled the province till 622, established 
in Adharbaidjan. The centre of Ildigizid power 
was at first to the north-west of Adharbaidjan 
while Tabriz became part of the possessions of 
the Ahmadili Amirs of Maragha for it was not 
till 570 that the Atabeg Pahlawan b. Ildigiz took 
Tabriz from Falak al-Din. grandson of Ak-Sunkur 
b. Ahmadil, and gave it to his brother KUil 
Arslan. It was during the period that K?zil Arslan 
was Atabeg (5S2 — 587) that Tabriz definitely took 
its place as the capital of Adljarbaidjan. 

In 602 the Amir Kara-Sunkur 'Ala^ al-Din 
Ahmadili in alliance with the Atabeg of Ardabil 
made an attempt to retake Tabriz from Kfzil 
Arslan’s successor, the bon-vivant Aba Bakr. The 
attempt failed and Kara-Sunkur lost Maragha. 

The Ildigizids lived in great style as we may 
judge from the odes addressed to them by poets 
like Xizami and KRakani but of their buildings 
we only know the lemains at Kakheuwan [q. v.]. 
The political weakness of their epigones is con- 
firmed by the episode mentioned in the Georgian 
chronicle which took place between 1208 and 1210 
(605 — 607 A. H.). Iwane and Zak^are, generals of 
queen TRamar, in the course of a hazardous 
marauding expedition traveised the w'hole of 
northern Persia to DjQrdjan. The Georgian troops 
coming from Marand levied a lansom from the 
people of Tabriz (T^aw'rez) but otherwise did 
not disturb the peace of the country. A little 
garrison left in the town awaited the return of 
the troops. The episode is not mentioned in the 
Muslim sources but by its detail the story inspires 
a ceitain confidence. Cf. Brosset, Histoire de la 
Georgie, i. 470 - ^ ^ . 

The Mongols. The Mongols made their 
appearance before the walls of Tabriz in the 
winter of 617. The incapable Atabeg Ozbeg b. 
Pahlawan obtained their departure by paying a 
heavy ransom. Next year the Mongols came back 
attain. The Atabeg tied to Nakheuwan but a 
resistance was organised by the valiant ^ams 
al-Dln al-Tughra’i and the Mongols departed 
with a new ransom after which Ozbek returned 
to Tabriz. In 621 a new horde arrived from 
Monf^olia and demanded from Ozbek the surrender 
of all the Kh"^arizmians in Tabriz. Ozbek hastened 
to yield to this demand. 

IJljalal al-Din. The Kh^’arizm-shah soon 
arrived from Maragha and on 27th Radjab 622 
gained admittance to the town which Ozbek had 
attain abandoned. The inhabitants were glad to 
find a valiant defender especially as Djalal al-Din 
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was soon to show his energy by an expedition 
against Tiflis and by the punishment of the 
marauding Turkomans of the tribe of Aiwa (al- 
Aiwadya). Djalal al-Dm having married the malika, 
the former wife of Ozbeg, held Tabriz for six 
years but towards the close of this period, his 
position was seriously compromised by his failures 
as well as by his personal conduct (Ibn al-Athir, 
xii. 323). As early as 627 a Turkoman chief of 
the tribe of Kush-yalwa a chief of Ruyin-diz 
(near Maragha), dared to plunder the environs of 
Tabriz. In 628 Djalal al-Din left Adharbaidjan 
and the Mongols conquered the whole province, 
including the town of ‘‘Tabtiz which is the very 
heart (ur/) of the country [for] every one is dependent 
on it and on those who live there" (Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 3287. The ‘■niahk" of the Mongols (Djur- 
maghun-noin) sent for the notables (Shams al-Din 
al-TughraT alone did not stir), levied a heavy 
indemnity, ordered the weavers to make khatai 
stuffs for the use of the great king (Ugedei) and 
fixed the amount of the annual tribute. From the 
time of Guytlk the effective rule of Arran and 
Adharbaidjan was in the hands of Malik Sadr al- 
Din, a Persian ally of the Mongols. Cf. Djahan- 
Gusha, ed. M. Kazwini, G. M. S., ii., 255. 

The Mongol 1 1 khans. After the taking of Bagh- 
dad in 654 (1256) Hulagu went to Adharbaidjan 
and settled at Maragha [q. v,]. In 661 (1263) after 
the defeat inflicted on him in the northern Caucasus 
by Berkai's troops, Hulaga returned to Tabriz and 
massacred the merchants there of KIpcalf origin. 
In 662 (1264) at the re-distribution of the fiefs 
Flulagu confirmed Malik Sadr al-Din in the governor- 
ship of the province of Tabriz. 

Tabriz became the official capital under Abaka 
(663 — 680) and kept this position under his sue- ] 
cessors till the coming of Uldjaitu. In 688 (1289) ■ 
under Arghun the Jewish vizier Sa'd al-Dawla ' 
appointed his cousin Aba hlansQr to Tabriz. Under i 
Kai-Khatu the revenues of the province of Tabriz 
weie estimated at 80 /umans. In 693 (1294) 
Tabriz was the scene of a rebellion as a result 
of the introduction of a paper currency (rue). It 
was in the reign of Ghazan-I^an that Tabriz 
attained its greatest splendour. This monarch entered 
Tabriz in 694 (1295) and took up his abode in 
the palace built by Arghun in the village ofSham 
to the west of the town, on the left bank of the 
Adjf-cai (the old form of this Persian name is 
lhanb, “cupola” [Quatremere, N.E.^ xiv., p. 31: 
“building surmounted by a cupola”], but the name 
was already pronounced Sham in the xivth century, 
cf. Aiizhat at~Kuiiib'). Orders were at once given 
to destroy the temples of idols, churches and 
synagogues, and fire-altars. These orders are said 
to have been revoked in the next year on the 
appeal of the Armenian king Ilethum. In 699 
(1299) on his return from the Syrian campaign, 
fdiazan began a whole series of buildings. He 
intended Sham, already mentioned, as the site of 
liis eternal rest. A building was erected there 
higher than the gttnbad of the Sultan Sandjar at 
Maiw, which wa-, then considered the highest 
building in the Muslim world. Besides this mauso- 
leum, which was crowned by a dome, there was 
a mosque, two madra.sas (one Shafid and the other 
Hanafi), a hostel for Saiyids {dar al-sivddai), a 
hospital, an observatory like that at Maragha, a 
library, archives, a building for the officers of 
these establishments, a cistern for drinking-water 


and baths with hot water. Wakfs, the revenue- 
from which amounted to too tumans of gold 
(Wassaf), were set aside for the maintenance t •' 
these foundations. .At each of the gates of t',.. 
new town was built a caravanserai, a niaikc' 
and baths. I'ruit-trees were brought from distai,, 
lands. 

In the town of Tabriz itself great improreiiitr.'- 
were also made. Hitherto its w.all (bbru) was onU 
6.000 gam (“paces”: Diihan-numd'. kuladt “fathom' j. 
(ihazan gave it a new wall 25,000 gam in leiigtli 
(4i farsakhs). .All the gardens and the Ktih-i 
Waliyan and Sandjaran quarters were incorporate ! 
in the town. Within the wall on the slopes of 
the Kuh-i Waliyan (now Kuh-i Surkhab or uAinali- 
Zainali) a series of fine buildings was erected b> 
the famous vizier Rashid al-Din and the quarter 
was therefore known as Rab''-i Raskidi {^iVuzkat 
al-Kulub, p. 76). We have a letter from Ra-hii 
al-Dm in which he asks his son to send him from 
Rum 40 young men and women to people one 
of the villages in the new quarter; cf. Browne, 
A Hist, of Pers. Liter., iii. 82. 

As if to emphasise the fact that Tabriz war 
the real centre of the empire which stretched from 
the Oxus to Egypt, the gold and silver coins and 
the measures (^klla, gaz) were standardised according 
to the standards of Tabriz (D'Ohsson, iv. 144; 
271—277, 350, 466—469). 

In 703 (1304) Ghazan-Khan was buried with 
great ceremony in the mausoleum of Sham. In 
705 (1307) his successor Uldjaitu conceived the 
idea of creating a new capital at Sultaniya [q. v.]. 
It was however not easy to move the inhabitants, 
as in 715 (1315) we still find the ambassador 
from the Ozbegs of KIpcak following the route 
by Tabriz instead of the shorter Mughan-Ardabil- 
Sultaniya. It is also noteworthy that Tadj al-Din 
“All-Shah (vizier from 711 = 1312) had begun 
the construction of a magnificient mosque at Tabriz 
(outside the Mihad-mihin quarter). 

In 717 (1317) under Abu Sah’d the retiring 
vizier Rashid al-Din went to Tabriz and only left 
it the following year to meet his fate. His property 
was confiscated and Rab“-i Rashidi sacked (Browne, 
iii. 71). His son Ghiyath al-Din who wa.s called 
to power by Abu Sa'id himself continued to 
enlarge Rab'-i Rashidi. The capital continued to 
be Sultaniya judging from the fact that Abu Sahd 
was buried there in a mausoleum w'hich he him- 
self had ordered to be built (d’Ohsson, iv. 720). 

When in 736 (1336) his successor Arpa lost 
the battle of Taghatu (this to be read for Baghatu) 
his vizier Ghiyath al-Din was killed by the con- 
queror All Padshah Oirat. The property of the 
family of Rashid al-Din was plundered by the 
people of q abriz and valuable collections and 
precious books disappeared on this occasion. 

^ ^ ^ Flj ala irs and the (jiobanidsi In 
the midst of the anarchy which followed these 
events we have the rise of the DjalaTr (Ilkhani) 
dynasty whose fortunes were closely associated 
with Tabriz. In 736 (1336) Hasan Buzurg Djala’ir 
established on the throne of Tabriz his candidate 
Sultan Muhammad. In spite of its temporary nature 
this episode marks the restoration of its primacy 
to the old capital. The Cobanid Hasan Kacik 
^on appeared on the scene with his own candidates, 
^^an Buzurg retired to Baghdad and Hasan 
Kucik (740 — 1340) put on the throne Sulaiman 
Khan with rule over 'Irak 'Adjam, Adharbaidjan, 
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Arran, Mughan and Georgia. The successor 
uf Hasan Kucik, his brother Ashraf. in 744(134.4) 
j,.ocIaimed a new puppet Anushirwan whom he 
relegated to Sulianiya while he himself remained 
in Tabriz as the real ruler and extended his 
authority as far as Fars. His cruelty and exactions 
provoked an “intervention in the cause of humanity” 
by Hjam-beg Khan of the Blue Horde (Eastern 
Kipcak). Ashraf was defeated at Khoi and Marand ; 
and his head suspended over the door of a mosque I 
in Tabriz (756=1355). The vizier Akhidjuk 
whom Djani-beg had left in Adharbaidjan found 
his authority disputed on several sides. Tabriz 
was temporarily occupied by the Djala'ir Uwais 
b. Hasan Buzurg who came from Baghdad. Hardly 
had he been driven out by Aldiidjuk than the 
Muzaffarid of Fars, Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad, 
quarrelling with Djani-beg who had called upon 
him to recognise his suzerainty arrived from Shiraz, 
defeated Akhidjuk at Miyana and seized Tabriz 
in 758 (i 357 )‘ After two years he retired before 
l\vais(cf. Ta^rl^-i Guzida^ p. 677 — 679. 

715 — 717) who soon afterwards reoccupied Tabriz 
and slew Akhidjuk. 

^^hen the new’s of the death of Sultan ITwais 


levied an indemnity ( vial-i aman) on the people 
of Tabriz; cf. Zafat-fiama^ \. 326; al-'^Aini is 
much severer on Timur, cf. Markov, Catalo};iie^ 

p. xxvii.). 

In 793 (1392) the ‘•ficf of Hulagu’’ ( takhi-i 
consisting of Adharbaidjan, al-Raiy, 
Gilan, Shirwan. Darband and the lands of Asia 
Minor, was granted to Miian-Tiah {ibid., li. 623) 
and Tabriz became the capital of tin- territory. 
Three years later this prince became insane and 
committed a series of insensate actions (execution 
of innocent people, destruction of buildings, ibid ^ 
ii. 200, 213, and Browne, cp. cif.^ iii. 71). Timur 
immediately on his return from India set out for 
Adharbaidjan in 802 and executed those who shared 
in Miian-shah’s debauches. 

In 806, Mirza ‘^Omar, son of Miran-^ah, was 
placed at the head of the “hef of Hulagu’* and 
the lands conquered by Timur in the west. His 
father Miran-^ah (in Arran) and his brother Abu 
Bakr (in Mesopotamia) were placed under the 
authority of Mirza ‘Omar. After the death of Timur 
a long struggle began between ‘Omar and Abu 
Bakr. In SoS, Abu Bakr succeeded in lev\mg on 
Tabriz a tribute of 200 ‘Iraki tumans. ‘Omar 


(776= 1377) reached Fars, Shah Shudja' who had 
succeeded Mubariz al-Din set out from Shiraz to 
lake Tabriz. Husain, son of Uwais, was defeated 
and Tabriz occupied but after a few months a 
rebellion having broken out at Udjan forced ^udja‘ 
to^ evacuate the towm which Husain reoccupied 
without striking a blow. Sultanlya seems to have 
marked the limits of the lands of the Muzaffands 
in the north-w’est {TcZrlkh-i Guzlda, p. 723 — 725). 
In 784 (1382), Husain ^ala^ir was slain at Tabriz 
and his brother Sultan Ahmad succeeded him in 
Adharbaidjan but his rule was to be brief for Timur 
soon after appeared on the scene. 

In spite of all the vicissitudes of their inter* 
mittent rule the DjalaMrs w'ere able to gam the : 
sympathy of the people of Tabriz. Their rights . 
were implicitly recognised by the lords of Shirw 5 n . 
and the Kara-Koyunlu. Among their buildings in 
Tabriz are recorded their mausoleum Dimishklya : 
and a large building by Sultan Uwais, which, 
according to Clavijo, ed. Sreznewski, p. 169, con- 
tained 20,000 chambers (“camaias apartadas e 
apartamientos”) and w'as called Daw'lat-Khana(“Tol- 
batgana ... la casa de la ventura”); cf. Markow, 
Catalog Djaiair. monet^ St. Petersburg i 897 » 

P* — xliv. ; history of the Djala^irs. — Coins of 
the following years struck by the Djala^Irs at 
Tabriz are known: Hasan Buzurg — 757 i Uwais — 
762, 763, 764, 765, 766, 769, 770, Husain — 
777 ? 778, 779, 780, 781, Ahmad — 785, 810. 

Period of Timur. During his first invasion 
of Persia (786) Timur returned to Samarkand after 
taking Sultanlya. His great rival Toktamfsh-Khan 
of the Golden Horde at once sent an expedition 
against Adharbaidjan by Darband in 787 (^385)* 

'I he invaders took Tabriz which was badly defended 
by Amir Wall (the former lord of Djurdjan [cf. 

driven out by Timur) and the Khan 
of^^alkhal, plundered the inhabitants, carried off 
prisoners (including the poet Kamal Khudjandl) 
and returned to Darband {Zafar-nawa-, i. 39^ I 
Browne, Hist. Pers. Lii,^ iii. 321). 

Hardly had Sultan Ahmad I^ala^ir recovered 
Tabriz than he was driven out again by Timur 
(788) who came on the pretext of protecting the 
Muslims. Timur encamped at Sham-Ghazan and 


returned to Tabriz but his Turkomans harassed 
the people and Abu Bakr regained the town. 
Hardly had he left Tabriz than the Turkoman 
rebel Bistam Djaglr entered it but hurriedly re- 
treated on the approach of Shaikh Ibrahim of 
Shirwan [q. v.]. In 809 the latter handed over 
Tabriz to Sultan Ahmad Djala^ir as to its true 
sovereign and the inhabitants showed great joy 
on this occasion ; cf. Matja^ al-Sa^dain., transl. 
Quatremere, N. E,^ xiv., p. 109. On Rabi" I, 8, 
Abu Bakr was again at Sham-Ghazan but did not 
! dare go into the city where the plague was raging. 

A short time before these latter happenings, the 
Ambassador of Henry III of Castile. Clavijo, spent 
some time in Tabriz (June ii — 20, 1404 and with 
intervals Febr. 28 — Aug. 22, 1405, i. e. from the 
end of 806 to the beginning of 808 A. H.). In 
spite of the trials it had undergone, the town w^as 
very busy and conducted considerable trade. Clavijo 
talks highly of the streets, markets and buildings 
of Tabriz. 

The Kara-Koyunlu. On the Djumada I, 
809, Kara YUsiif, the Kara-Koyunlu Turkoman on 
the Araxes, inflicted a defeat on Abu Bakr who 
! in his retreat handed Tabriz over to plunder „and 
nothing escaped the rapacity of his army“ 
al-Sd^dain^ p. Iio). Kara Yusuf advanced as far 
as Sultanlya and carried off the population of this 
town to Tabriz, Ardabll and Maragha. Abu Bakr 
soon returned to Adharbaidjan but Kara \ usuf 
assisted by Bistam defeated him at Sardarud (5 miles 
south of Tabriz). Miran Shah fell in this battle 
and was buried at Tabriz in the cemetery of Surkhab. 

Kara Yusuf, remembering the agreements on the 
redistribution of the territory made with Sultan 
Ahmad at the time when both were in exile in Egypt 
had recourse to a stratagem. With great ceremony 
he put on the throne of Tabriz his son Pir-Buda gh 
who w'as regarded as the adopted son of Sultan 
Ahmad (according to the Matla" at-Sa^dain^ Kara 
Yusuf did not give the title of Khan to Pir- 
Budagh till 814). Ahmad to outw'ard appearance 
resigned himself to this arrangement but, when 
Kara Yusuf was absent in Amenia, he occupied 
Tabriz. In the battle of Asad (?) two farsakhs from 
Tabriz, Sultan Ahmad was finally defeated (28th 
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Rabi' II, 813 = 1410). He was executed by Kara 
Yusuf and buried in the Uimighkiya beside his 
father and mother. Once more the sympathies of 
the people of Tabriz were with the last Djal.r'ir 
king ; cf. Huart, La jin de la dynaslie dis Ilkha- 
nicns, journ. As., Oct. 1876, p. 316 — 362. 

Tabriz is regularly mentioned as the centie 
from which Kara Yusuf sent out his expeditions. 
The Timurid Shahrukh fearing the influence of 
Kara-Yusuf in 817 undertook his first expedition 
against him but did not advance beyond al-Raiy 
(J/uf/u' al-Sa^dain, p. 238, 250). When in 823 
(1420) he was renewing his attempt, news reached 
him of the death of Kara Yusuf (on Dhu ‘l-Ka'da 
7, 823 = November 12, 1420). Anarchy broke out 
in the Turkoman camp and a week later Mirza 
Baisunghur occupied Tabriz; cf. Price, Chronological 
Retrospect of the Events of Mahom. History, 
London 1821, iii. 541, following the Rawdat at- 
Safa and the Khulasat al-Akhbdr. Shahrukh 
arrived there in the summer of 824 (1421) after 
defeating in Armenia the sons of Kara \usuf. In 
832 Iskandar, son of Kara Yusuf, seized Sultanlya. 
Shahrukh again arrived at Sham-Ghazan at the head ot 
an army and inflicted a defeat on the Kara-Koyunlu 
at Salmas. In the winter of S33 Aelharbaidjan was 
given to Abu Sa'id b. Kara Yusuf who had come 
to pay homage to Shahrukh. In the following year 
he was slain by his brother Iskandar. In the winter 
of 838 (1434) Shahrukh came to AdharbSidjan 
for the third time. Iskandar thought it wiser to 
retire before him but his brother Djahan.shah 
hastened to join Shahrukh. The latter spent the 
summer of 839 (1436) in Tabriz and on the ap- 
proach of winter gave investiture to Djahan-shah. 

Thus began the career of the prince who made 
Tabriz the capital of a kingdom stretching from 
Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf and to llerSt. 
The most remarkable building in Tabriz “the Blue 
Mosque” (Gok-masdjid) is the work of Djahan-shSh 
(according to Berezin, of his wife Begum-KhStuii). 
It is possible that the presence in Tabriz in the 
Surkhab and Carandab quarteis of members of 
the Ahl-i Hakk sect (cf. sulta.^-ishak) dates from 
the time of Djahan-shah on whose heretical views 
cf. Munedjdjim-bashI, iii. 154. 

The Ak-Koyunlu. On the 12th Rabi' II, 
872 (10th November 1467) Djahan-shah was .sur- 
prised in Armenia and slain by Uzun Hasan Ba- 
yanduri, chief of the Ak-Koyunlu Turkomans. The 
two daughters of Iskandar proclaimed at Tabriz 
their dervi.sh brother Husain ‘All but Begum Kha- 
tun, widow of Djahan-shah, put a stop to this 
plan. Tabriz was however occupied by Husain 
'All, the mad son of Djahan-shah (by another 
wife) who put to death Begum Khatiin and her 
relatives (Munedjdjim-bashJ). 

In spite of the assistance which he had received 
from the Timurid Abu Sa'id, PLisaii 'All was 
defeated at Maiand. Subsequent events led up to 
death of Abu Sa'id himself. In 873 (1468) Czun 
Hasan seized Tabriz which he made his capital 
(he announced this decision in a letter to the 
Ottoman Sultan, Feridun-bey, MunshiCdf). 

The Yenetian sources are of considerable value for 
the period of Uzun Hasan. [The first Venetian consul 
at Tabriz was Marco da Molino in 1324]. Giosafa 
Barbaro, sent by the republic in 1474, describes 
the animated life of Tabriz to which embassies 
came from all parts. Barbaro was received in a 
pavilion of the magnificent palace which he calls 


“Aptisti” {Haft 4 - '-). The anonymous Venetian mei- 
chant who visited dabriz as late as 1514 ('1 -''b.. 
speaks of the splendour of the reign of Lzuii 
Hasan “who has so far not yet had an equal ;u 
Persia". Uzun Hasan died in S52 (1477) tu'il v.i- 
buried in the Nasriya Madrasa which he had bull, 
and which was later to be used for the buri.il ' i 
his son Va'kub. During the twelve years of In- 
comparatively peaceful reign ( S83 — 89^) 
attracted to his court many men of letters it.K 
Kurdish historian Idris was his secretary) and it; 
888 built in the garden of Sahib-abad the Hasbt- 
bihi^t palace (cf the history of \ a'ktib by Fans 
Allah b. Kuzbihan, a unique MS. of the Biol. 
Nat. de Paris, ancien fonds pers. lOi, fob lOS’F 
This palace {Astibisti) has also been described 
by the Venetian merchant; on the ceiling of the 
great hall were represented all the great battles 
of Persia, embassies, etc. Beside the Hasht-bihiout 
there was a harem in which 1,000 women could 
be housed, a vast maidan, a mosque and a hos- 
pital to hold 1,000 patients (cf also Ewliyu. 
ii. 249). 

The Safawls and the T u rco -P er s la n 
wars. Isma'il I occupied Tabriz in 906 (150*^) 
after his victory at Sharur over Mirza Alwand 
Ak-Koyunlu. Of the 200—300,000 inhabitants of 
the town two-thirds were reported to be feunni 
but the new ruler was not long in imposing the 
Shi'a upon them and took rigorous measures against 
those who objected (jAlam-ard, p. 30 ' “ 

hatred of the Ak-Koyunlu Isma'il had the remains 
of his predecessors exhumed and burned ([the hi- 
storian of Va'lfub, fob 2 o6v ; G. M. Angiolello). 
The Venetian merchant speaks of the despair into 
which the debauches of the young prince had plunge 
several noble families. When Isma'il set out for 
Arzindjan after Alwand the latter succeeded in 
returning to Tabriz and during his brief stay there 
“oppressed the rich” (jAlani-ard, p. sO- 

The battle of Caldiran (2ml Radjab 92° — 
23rd August 1514) opened to the Ottomans the 
road to Tabriz. Nine days later the city was occupied 
by the vizier Dukagin-oghlu and the defterdar PIiI 
and on the 6 rb September Sultan Selim made his 
triumphal entry into it. In the town the 1 urks 
conducted themselves with moderation (Biowne, 
Pers, Lit. in Mod. Times, p. 77 ) ^dt seized the 
treasures amassed by the Persian sovereigns and 
carried off to Constantinople 1,000 skilled artisans. 
The Sultan only stayed a week in Tabriz as he 
had to return to his own lands in consequence 
of the refusal of the Janissaries to continue the 
campaign (v. Hammer, G. O. R.t, i. 720). 

The events of 1514 were a grave warning to 
the Persians and under Tahmasp I, the capital 
was tiansferred much farther east to Kazwin. Ac- 
cording to the Venetian Ambassador Alessandri, 
Tahmasp, as a result of his avarice, was not 
popular in the old capital of the Alr-Koyunlu. 

At the suggestion of the renegade Ulama (of 
the Turkoman tribe of Tekke) the troops of Sulai- 
manl under the command of the grand vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, occupied Tabriz in 941 (July 13, 1 534 ) 
and went to the summer camp at Asadabad (Sa'id- 
abad =). Ibrahim Pasha began to build a fortress 
at Sham-Ghazan. The government of Adharbaidjan 
was entrusted to Ulama who had held the same 
post under Tahmasp. On September 27, Sultan 
Sulaiman himself arrived in Tabriz. A little later 
he made a thrust as far as Sultaniya and occupied 
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r>agh<lad. On his return to Tabriz he spent 14 days 
engaged in administrative business. The cold forced 
the Turkish army to retreat and the Persian troops 
at once advanced as far as Wan. Again in 955 
( jul) 2S, 1548) at the instigation of Alkas Mirza, 
brother of Shah Tahraasp, Sulairaan occupied Tabriz 
but only stayed five days there. The Persian tactics 
N\eie to destroy all means of subsistence for the 
iinader and famine thus forced the Turks to retreat 
once more. According to the Haft-lklini Sultan 
Sulaiman had bought back from his soldiers their 
right of plundering the conquered city for 3 days 
but in spite of this the citizens continued to slay 
Turks in secret. SulaimSn refused Alkas Mirza’s 
pioposal that the inhabitants should all be mas- 
sacred or carried off into captivity. M. d’Aramon, 
ambassador of Francis I, was an eye-witness of the 
occupation of Tabriz and testifies to the Sultan’s 
elforis to protect the town {_Vo\age^ p. 83). In 
902 (May 29, 1555) there was signed at Amasia 
the first treaty of peace between Turkey and Persia 
^\hlch lasted_about 30 years (v. Hammer, ii. 112, 
120, 269; ^ Alam-ara^ p. 49 — 59). 

993 (15^5) the grand vizier of Murad III 
Ozdemir-zade 'Othman-pa^a with 40,000 men under- 
took the recapture of Tabriz. The governor of Wan, 
Cighala-zade, joined him with 6,000 men. Going via 
Caldiran and Sofiyan the Turks arrived before 
Sham-Ghazan, The Persian governor ^Ali Kuh- 
Khan after a bold sortie which cost Cighala-zade 
3iOOO men, retired during the night. In September 
the Turks occupied the town. As a punishment 
for the murder of several soldiers, the Turks sacked 
the town and massacred its inhabitants for three 
days. The Persian prime minister Hamza Mlrza 
operating around the city on several occasions , 
inflicted heavy losses on the Ottoman troops. To 
defend Tabriz, 'Othman Pasha-zade built a square 
citadel the walls of which were 12,700 ells long 
(Ewhya, m^mar-i mekki arshunV). This citadel 
which erected in 36 days was inside the ' 
town i^Alam-ara “on the site of the old dawlat- 
^ana’; Ewliya “around the Khiyaban of the 
^ah”). It was held by a garrison of 45,000 men. ^ 
The eunuch DjaTar Pasha was appointed governor ! 
of labrlz. On October 29, 1585, ^Othman Pa^a j 
died, Cighala-zade whom he had appointed on | 
his deathbed to command the Ottoman troops sue- j 
ceeded in defeating the Persians but soon the : 
latter were able to besiege the Turks within the ; 
town. Forty-eight encounters took place before | 
Farhad Pa^a definitely relieved the garrison (v. | 
Hammer, ii. 354). By the disastrous peace of 998 j 
(1590) Shah ‘‘Abbas had to cede to the Ottomans j 
their conquests in Transcaucasia and the west of 
Fersia. Henceforth the Turks took their occupation 
of Tabriz seriously. Their many buildings, especially 
those of DjaTar Pasha, are mentioned by Ewliya 
in Tabriz and its vicinity. But the Persians were 
keeping a watchful eye on their old capital. 

The troubles with the sipahi at the beginning 
nf 1603 showed the weakness of Sultan Muham- 
niad III. In the autumn ^ah '^Abbas left Isfahan 
unexpectedly and entered Tabriz 12 days later. 
All Pasha was defeated at Pladjdji HaramI (2 farsakhs 
from the town) after which the citadel surrendered, 
^ah 'Abbas treated the defeated foe with generosity 
(cf. the evidence of Tectander who was in labrlz) 
but in a revival of ^I'^a fanaticism the inhabitants 
hilled a large number of Turks in the town and 
neighbourhood without heed for any bonds of 


I kinship or friendship that had been formed during 
I the 20 )cars of Ottoman occupation. ‘'Abbas I 
' invited the people to do away ^\lth all traces of 
Turkish rule and “in a few days they had left no 
vestige of the citadel nor of an\ of [their] houses, 
buildings, dwellings, caravanserai,-.. shops, ]>aths etc.” 

{pAlam-aiTu p. 441, 451)- 

In 1019 (1610) in the reign of the weak Sultan 
Ahmad III the Turks again tiied to resume the 
offensive The grand vizier Murad PaTia with an 
army unexpectedly appeared in front of Tabriz 
but ^Abbas I had had time to make his preparations. 

' The town was defended by the governor Pir- 
Budak-Khan while the Shah took up his position 
to the north of the Surkhab. No fighting took 
place but the Turks suffered greatly from want 
of provisions in the country which the Persian', 
had laid waste. Five days later the Turkish army 
was retracing its steps while i^hah k\bba5 and 
Murad Pa-iha continued to exchange embassies. 
This Turkish invasion hastened the building of a 
new fortress at Tabilz, The site of the old Tuikish 
citadel was thought to be unsuitable as liable to 
inundation by the Mihran-rud. The new fortress 
was built under the shadow of Surl^ab in the 
Rab^i Rashid! quarter. The materials were taken 
from old ruins particularly at Sham-Ghazan 
t7r«7, p. 5$4, 601). On the other hand the un- 
successful invasion by Murad Pasha led to the 
conclusion of a new treaty in 1022 (1612) by 
which the Persians succeeded in restoring the 
status quo as it had existed in the time of ^ah 
Tahmasp and Sultan Sulaiman (^Alam^ara^ p. 600, 
6n; v. Hammer, ii. 736, 745). The actual demar- 
cation however met with obstacles. 

In 1027 (1618) at the instigation of some 
Tatar Khans of the Crimea the Ottoman troops 
(60,000 men) of Wan suddenly invaded Adhar- 
bai^an. The Persians evacuated Tabriz and Aidabil. 
The Turks who w'ere short of supplies revictualled 
at Tabriz and advanced to Sarah where Karokai 
I^an, of Tabriz, won a brilliant victory 

over them. A new treaty was made confirming the 
conditions of that of 1022 {^Alam-Tua^ p. 656— 
661; V. Hammer, ii. 773). 

After the death of 'Abbas I the struggle between 
Turk and Persian was resumed on a great scale. 
In the reign of his successor Shah Safi, Sultan 
Murad IV invaded Adhaibaidjan in 1045 (1635) 
and entered Tabriz on September 12. The aim of 
this campaign was plunder rather than conquest. 
Murad ordered his soldiers to destroy the town. 
Having in this way “knocked down Tabriz” 
(E\vli>^a, eyidie orselcyip) Murad in view of the 
advance of the season hastened to return to Wan. 
He only spent 3 days in Tabriz. In the following 
spring, the Persians reoccupied their possessions 
as far as Eriwan and by the treaty of 1049 (1639) 
secured for themselves the frontier which has 
survived in its main lines to the present day. 

Hadjdji Khalifa who was an eye-witness of the 
canipaign of 1045, says that after the devastation 
wrout^ht by Murad IV the old ramparts had com- 
pletefy disappeaied and “only here and there 
could traces of old buildings be seen” {Diihan- 
?inmTi^ p- 381)- Even ^am-GPazan was not spared; 
the mosque of Czun Hasan alone was left intact. 
The soldiers also tried to cut down the fruit-trees 
but in view of their number only managed to 
destroy a tenth of them. 

Such then was the state of the town when a 
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series of travellers who visited it a few years later 
say had undergone a splendid revival. The interesting 
story of Ewiiya Celebi (in the reign of 'Abbas II 
in 1057 [1647]) gives detailed statistics of Tabriz, 
its madrasas (47), schools (400), caravanserais 
(200), houses of notables (1,070), dervish teklyes 
(160), gardens (47,000), animated public pro- 
menades. In the same period Tavernier says that 
in spite of the damage done by Murad IV “the 
town is almost completely rebuilt”. According to 
Chardin (ii. 328) in 1673 under Shah Sulaiman I, 
there were in Tabriz 550,000 inhabitants (the 
figure seems exaggerated), 15,000 houses and 
15,000 shops. It was “really a large and important 
town. . . There is plenty of all the necessaries of life 
and one can live very well and cheaply in it”. 
There was a hospice of Capucins at Tabriz on 
which the authorities cast a kindly eye. The 
Begler-begi of Tabriz had under his authority the 
Khans of Kars, Urmiya, Maragha and Ardabil 
and 20 “sultans” (= local chiefs). 

The end of the Safawids and Nadir. 
The Afghan invasion of Persia resulted in a state 
of complete anarchy. The heir to the throne, Tah- 
masp, who had fled from Isfahan arrived in Tabriz 
where he was proclaimed king in 1135 (1722). 
When by the treaty of September 12, 1723, j 
Tahmasp II ceded the Caspian provinces to Russia, 
Turkey announced that as a precautionary measure 
she would be forced to occupy the frontier districts 
between Tabriz and Eriwan. After the fall of 
Eriwan, NaWjcuwan and Marand, the Turks under 
the ser-'asker Abdullah Pasha Koprulu arrived 
before Tabriz in the autumn of 1137 (1724). 
They occupied the DeweJi and Surkhab quarters 
(where Selim I had once pitched his camp). The 
Persians who made Sham-Ghazan their base held 
out. The Turks had some success but the advanced 
season of the year forced them to retreat before 
the end of the month. In the following spring 
Kdprtilu returned at the bead of 70,000 men. 
The siege only lasted four days but the fighting 
in the seven fortified quarters was very desperate. 
The Persians lost 30,000 men and the Turks 20,000. 
The survivors of the Persian garrison to the number 
of 7,000 withdrew without hindrance to Ardabil 
(‘All Hazin, ed. Balfour, p. 153; Hanway, ii., p. 229). 

The treaty of 1140 (1727) concluded with the 
Afghan Ashraf confirmed to the Ottomans the 
possession of N. W. Persia as far as Sultaniya 
and Abhar. Two years later Nadir defeated Mustafa 
Pasha’s army at Suhailan {vulgo Sawalan or Stntkh- 
koprii) near Tabriz. He entered this city on the 
8th Muharram 1142 (1729) and made prisoner 
Rustam Pasha, governor of Hashtarud. 

Anxiou.s to take advantage of the domestic 
troubles of Turkey, Shah Tahmasp resumed the 
offensive but lost the battle of Kuridjan (near 
Hamadan) and the ser-'asker 'All Pasha returned 
to Tabriz in the winter of 1144 (1731) and even 
built a mosque and madrasa there. By the treaty 
concluded a little later (January 16, 1732), the 
Persians ceded to the Porte the lands north of 
the Araxes but kept Tabriz and the western pro- 
vinces. As Tabriz had actually been occupied by 
'Ali Pasha, the Porte very reluctantly agreed to 
its restoration to Persia and the signing of the 
treaty resulted in the dismissal of the grand vizier 
(v. Hammer, iv. 281). On the other hand the 
cession of the Transcaucasian provinces to Turkey 
gave Nadir an excuse for deposing Tahmasp II. 


After checking Nadir near Baghdad the governor 
of Wan Rustam Pasha re-occupied Tabriz. In 
1734, Nadir set out for Tabriz and as a res.i!. 
of his victories in Transcaucasia the treaty of 
1149 (1736) re established the status quo of 1040 
(1639). 

Towards the end of the reign of Nadir, when 
anarchy was again beginning, the people ofl..b:i; 
declared in favour of an obscure pretender uho 
claimed to be Sam Mirza. The death of NhJir in 
1160 (1747) might have given the Porte an op- 
portunity to intervene in Persian affairs especially 
as Rida Khan, son of Fath 'Ali Khan, diuan-oig'. 
of Tabriz, had come to Erzerum to beg Turki-h 
support for one of the candidates for the throne 
(a Nadirid; v. Hammer, iv. 474) but Turkey 
maintained complete neutrality. 

Nadir Shah had entrusted Adharbaidjan to his 
valiant cousin Amir Arslan Khan who had 30,000 
men under him. After Nadir’s death, this general 
aided Nadir’s nephew Ibrahim Khan to defeat his 
brother 'Adil Shah (Sultan 'Ali Shah) but Ibrahim 
at once turned on his ally, slew him and after 
collecting 120,000 men spent six months in Tabriz 
where (Dhu ’1-Ka'da 7, 1161) he had hiraselt 
proclaimed king (TzrViM-f bd'd-Nadirtya^ ed. U. 
Mann, p. 36 — 37). He was soon killed by Shahrukh, 
grandson of Nadir. 

The history of Adharbaidjan during the rule 
of the dynasty of Karim Khan Zand is still little 
known. The Afghan Azad Kh5n was at first lord ot 
the province. In 1170 (1756) it was taken from 
him by Muhammad Husain Khan KSdjur. Next 
year Karim Khan defeated Fath ‘Ali Khan Afshar 
of Urmiya and conquered the greater part of 
Adharbaidjan (Malcolm, Hist, of Persia). In 1780 
an earthquake did great damage in Tabriz. 

The Kadjars. Towards the end of 1205 
(1790) Aka Muhammad, founder of the Kadjar 
dynasty, set out to occupy Adharbaidjan. Among 
the governors who came to meet him was the 
hereditary lord of Khoi, Husain Khan Dumbuli 
(cf. KURDS, ii., p. 1145). Aka Muhammad added 
Tabriz to his fief After the assassination in I2II 
(1796) of the first Kadjar Shah, troubles broke out 
in Adharbaidjan. Sadik Khan of the Shikaki tribe 
[q. v.] attempted to seize the supreme power and 
appointed his brother Muhammad 'Ali Sultan to 
Tabriz. The Dumbuli Khans took an active part 
in suppressing the rising and in return Fath ‘AH 
Shah confirmed Dja'far Kuli Khan Dumbuli in 
the governorship of Tabriz. The latter as soon as 
he arrived in Tabriz in 1213 (1798) formed a 
coalition with Sadik Khan who had re-established 
himself in Sarab and the Afshar Khan of Urmiya 
and shaking off “the dependence which was so 
slight that it really was absolute independence” 
drove out the Shah’s representatives. Troops were 
sent against Dja'far Khan who with the help of 
the Kurds held out for some time in Khoi ; cf. 
H. J. Brydges, The Dynasty of the Kajars,^ London 
1833? P- 5°) 84 etc. In 1214 (1799) the heir to 
the throne of Persia 'Abbas Mirza established 
himself in Tabriz with Ahmad Khan Mukaddam 
(of Maragha) as his beglerbegi. Dja'far Khan sought 
refuge in Russia (cf. shekkIj but for some time 
other members of the Dumbuli family continued 
to rule in Tabriz. In 1224 (1809) Nadjaf Kuli 
Khan Dumbuli rebuilt the citadel of Tabriz {MiPdt 
esl-Ptiidan, i. 343 ; §_ Wilson, p. 325) around 
which Abbas Mirza dug ditches in 1241 (1825). 
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After the incorporation of Georgia into Russia j Wilson, I'ersiaH Lift-, p. 62. In 1S80, the ap- 
'iSotj complications between Russia and Persia | proach of the Kurds under Miaikh ‘Ubaidallah 
giidually increased and Tabriz became the prm- ' (cf. sh^muInanj greatly disturbed the people of 
'^^pal centre of Persian activities. ^Abbas Mirza set ! Tabriz. Gates were put up between the quarters 
1 imself the task of europeanising the Persian army, j to isolate them better if nece-sr.ry but the Kurds 
-bn important English mission including a number i did not go beyond the Ilin.ab. 
ol very notable explorers of Persia (Uuseley, iii. j The consolidation of Kajjar power secured peace 
399 ! Ritter, ix. 876 — 880) made its headquarters j for Adhaibaidjan and labriz gradu.illy recovered. 
1.: labriz. The English and Russian diplomatic , In ^pite of the terrible ravages of cholera and 


missions (the secretary and later head of the lat- 
ter was the famous vs’riter Griboyedov) also came 
to the court of ‘Abbas Mirza. The energetic heir 
to the throne built arsenals, cannon foundries, 
depots and workshops. After the trials it had 
undergone the town was however but a shadow 
ot the splendid city of the time of Chardin. Tan- 
coigne (1S07) estimated its population at 50 — 
60,000 including several Armenian families; Dupre 
(1S09) at 40,000 with 50 Armenian families. Kin- 
aeir gives Tabriz (“one of the most wretched 
ci.tes ) only 30,000 inhabitants. Morier, who in 
the account of his first journey (1809) had given the 
exaggerated figure of 50,000 houses with 250,000 
inhabitants, in his second journey confines himself 
to saying that Tabriz has only a tenth of its 
pristine magnificence and that it has no public 
buildings of note. 

^Ihe Russo-Persian wars filled the period to 
1828. During the operations of 1827 the General 
Irince Eristow with the help of certain discon- 
tented i^ans entered Tabriz with 3,000 soldiers 
Oil 3 fd Rabi' II, 1243. 'Abbas Mirza was away 
and opinion^ in the town were divided. Allah- 
>'ar Khan Asaf al-Dawla was for continuing the 
struggle^ but an important ecclesiastic the Imam 
-Iirza Fattah insisted on surrender and opened the 
gates of the town to the Russians. (After the 
peace Mirza Fattah had to leave Persia and take 
refuge in Transcaucasia). The commander-in-chief 
Counj Paskewic then came to Tabriz and met 
AbbSs Mirza at Dih-Kharrakan. An armistice was 
rigned but the court of Teheran, did not approve 
of the terms. The Russians resumed the offensive 
und occupied Crraiya, Maragha and Ardabil. The 
peace of Turkman-cai (5th Sha‘b5n. 1243 = Feb. 
22, 1828) which fixed the frontier on the Araxes 
nally put gjjjj Russian occupation 

{‘it'usluhffj. On these events cf. the MiPat al- 
tulJan, i. 404 — 410; Miansarov, Bibliographia 
cintcafca, St. Petersburg 1874 — 1876, p. 743 — 747; 
sur ce qui s'est passe a Tauris dii 24 oetobre 
fiovembre 1821, in LLmiv. ArinaUs de Voyages, 
‘iris 1828, i. 38, p. 325; P. Zubow, Kartinl 
ooyni s Persiyei 1826 — 182-4, St- Petersburg 1834; 

Pe?-sidskaya voina, St. Petersburg 1837; Osten- 
-aken. Administration de V Adharbaididn pendant 
‘a guerre persane de 1824 — 1828 (in Russian), in 
^ttsski Intvalid, 1861, N®, 79. 

Since the time of ‘zKbbas Mirza, Tabriz has 
een the official residence of the heir to the Per- 
sian throne. Down to the accession of Muhammad 
^ah in 1250 (1834) the British and Russian 
jplomatic missions spent most of their time in 
abriz (Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, ii. 247). 
neir transfer to Teheran marked the definite 
transference by the Kadjars of the political capital 
to that city. Down to the end of the xixth century 
ittle of general importance marked the life of 
Tabriz. On Sha'ban 27 1286 (July 8, 1850) the 
Bab [q. y.] was executed in Tabriz at the entrance 
to the arsenal (^aba-kkana); cf. this correction in | 


I plague in 1S30 — 1S31 the censu? made in Tabriz 
! in 1842 recorded 9.000 f.amibes or too — 120,000 
i people ( Berezin). In 1S95 the number of inhabi- 
j tants was e^timated at 150 — 200,000, of whom 
1 3,000 were .Armenians (\ViIson, op oit., p. 53;. 
Twenty years later the population was certainly 
over 200,000 and in spite of the rudimentary 
nature of the municipal organisation the town 
showed every sign of prosperity. The trade of 
. Tabriz after a period of stagnation developed, 
i especially between 1833 and 1S36. but the too 
great excess of imports produced a great crisis in 
1837. The opening of the route by Transcaucasia 
(Poll— Baku) meant considerable competition for the 
parallel route Trebizond-Tabriz. In 1SS3 the Rus- 
sian government closed the route through Trans- 
caucasia and Russian trade was thereby encouraged 
in Northern Persian markets but the movement of 
goods via Trebizond-Tabriz (the only route to the 
west) also increased. 

Twentieth century. The history of Tabriz 
since 1904 has been very stirring. The Turks of 
Tabriz (who are the result of intermarriage of 
Persians with Ghuzz, Mongols, Turkomans etc.) 
with their energetic and passionate character played 
a very important part in the Persian nationalist 
and revolutionary movement. Open rebellion broke 
out in Tabriz on June 23, 1908, the day of the 
I bombardment of the Parliament in Teheran. The 
; names of Sattar Khan, a former horse-dealer who 
I became chief of the Amir Khiz quarter and his 
I companion Bakir Khan are closely associated with 
; the brave defence of Tabriz but darker sides of 
{ their activity have not escaped even E. G. Browne, 
The Pcrs. Revolution, p. 491—492. The govern- 
I ment troops under Prince ‘.Ain al-Dawla, surrounded 
the town and at the beginning of February 1909, 
blockaded it completely. On April 20 the Cabinets 
of London and 8t. Petersburg agreed to send to 
Tabriz a Russian force “to facilitate the entrance 
into the town of the necessary provisions, to 
protect the consulates and foreign subjects, and to 
help those who so desired to leave the town”. 
The Russian troops led by General Snarski entered 
Tabriz on April 30, 1909 (Browne, op. cit., p. 274). 
The negotiations for their withdrawal lasted till igt I 
when the Russian ultimatum presented at Teheran 
on November 29 provoked a new agitation in the 
country. On December 21 the fid a I of Tabriz 
attacked the weak Russian detachment, distributed 
about the town, and inflicted considerable losses 
on them. This had the immediate result of the 
despatch to Tabriz of a Russian brigade under 
Voropanov, which arrived on the eve of the new 
year. The Russian military tribunal pronounced 
several death sentences (including one on the 
Thikat al-lslam, an important member of the ShaikhI 
sect). In October 1912 the Turkish detachments 
who occupied the “disputed” districts w'est of 
.Adharbaidjan were recalled but the question of 
the Russo-Turkish frontier [cf, Kurds] remained 
still undecided. The Russian troops therefore re- 
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mained in Adharbaidjan till 1914 when the world 
war broke out. 

At the beginning of December, the Kurdish 
irregulars commanded by Ottoman officers began 
a movement from Sawdj-bulak towards Maragha 
and Tabriz. At the same time Enver Pasha’s raid 
on Sari-kam?sh (south of Kars) threatened the whole 
Russian army in the Caucasus. Orders were given 
to evacuate Adharbaidjan. Between December 1 7, 
1914 and January 6, 1915, the Russian troops and 
following them the bulk of the local Christian 
population had left Tabriz. On January 8 Ahmad 
Mukhtar Bey Shamkhal at a head of a body of 
Kurds entered the town. The situation changed 
suddenly and on January 31 the Russians returning 
in force re-occupied Tabriz (cf. the details in the 
book by the former German consul in Tabriz; 
W. Litten, Persische Flitterwochcn^ Berlin 1925, 
p. 8—127). 

Since 1906 a paved road connecting Tabriz 
with the Russian frontier (Djulfa, terminus of the 
Russian railway) had been constructed by the 
Russian government company which had obtained 
the concession from the Persian government. The 
work of changing this road into a railway was 
now actively hurried on and it was opened to 
traffic at the beginning of May 1916. The railway 
(80 miles long, with a branch line from Sotiyan 
to Lake Uvmiya 25 miles long) was the first to 
be built on Persian territory. 

The Russian army on the Persian frontier had 
become disorganised on the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion of 1917. Adharbaicjjan was evacuated at the 
beginning of 19 iS. The representatives of the 
Persian central government and even the Crown 
Prince had remained all this time at their places 
but when the last Russian detachment left Tabriz 
on February 28, 1918, the actual power passed 
into the hands of the local committee of the demo- 
cratic party and its head Isma^il Nawbari. 

Meanwhile the Turks emerging from their in- 
activity quickly occupied the frontiers abandoned 
by the Russians. On June 18, 1918, the Ottoman 
advance guard entered Tabriz. On July 8 General 
‘^Ali Ihsan Pasha arrived and on August 25 Kazim 
Kara-bekir Pasha who commanded the army corps. 
The Ottoman authorities banished Nawbari and 
supported the appointment of Madjd al-Sultana 
as governor of Adharbaidjan. This troubled situa- 
tion lasted for a year and only with the arrival 
in Tabriz of the new governor-general Sipah-salar 
(June 1919) did affairs begin to resume their normal 
course. Complete order was only established under 
Rida Khan, who became first of all minister of 
war and later ruler of Persia. 

By the treaty of February 26, 1921, the Soviet 
government renounced all the old concessions in 
Persa and the railway from Tabriz to ^ulfa built 
at the expense of the Russian government thus 
became the property of the Persian state. 

Antiquities. The oldest monuments in Tabriz 
date from the Mongol epoch (beginning of the 
xiv^h century) but no systematic study has yet 
been made of this field. The earthquakes and the 
indifference of the Shihs to the buildings of their 
Sunni predecessors or rivals are the two main 
causes of the disappearance of the monuments, 
interesting traces of which however still remain. 

The magnificent buildings of Ghazan Khan in 
the village of Shanb/Sham (now the suburb of 
Kara-malik) have completely disappeared. As early 


as 1611 we find Shah SVbbas using the material 
of the ruins of Sham-Ghazan to build a fortre-^s. 
The earthquake of Feb. 5, 1641 caused further 
destruction (Arakel of Tabriz, p. 49 ^)- 
Celebi (ii. 265) still found the ruins of the sepulchral 
tower standing which reminded him of the tower 
of Galata (the same remark is made in the D^iJian- 
mima). Mnie. Dieulafoy and Sarre also visited the 
mound which is all that remains of ^am-Ghazan 
and faiences were still found there. 

A detailed description of this marvellous building 
is given in the ^Ikd nl- I^j inidn of Badr al-Din 
al-'^Aini (d. 835 = I431) who made use of the 
account of the embassy from the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Nasir in the time of the Ilkhan Abu Sa'^Id (the 
text was translated by Baron Tiesenhausen, Zap., 
i. 1886, p. 1 14 — 1 18). The mosque was said to 
rival the vault of the palace of Chosroes at 
Ctesiphon. According to Hamdullah (1340) 
mosque was built too rapidly, which caused it to 
collapse {furud amad'). The Venetian merchant 
(in 1514) speaks with enthusiasm of its ruins but 
Chardin (ii. 323) only found the lower part (re- 
stored) and the “tower”. The name Tak-i All 
Shdh (“vault of 'A.”) is at the present day given 
to the enormous dilapidated brick building which 
stands in the centre of the town at the entrance 
to the old Mihad-Mihln quarter(vulgo : Miyar-miyar; 
cf. Berezin). It is probable that there is some 
confusion between the old mosque which has now 
disappeared and the neighbouring citadel which 
in no way agrees with the description which 
we have of the mosque. Nothing is definitely known 
of the date of the ark. It may be the vast daudat- 
khana (“Tolbatgana”) of which Clavijo speaks and 
which is mentioned in the ’^Alam-ara (cf. above)^ 
The ark was turned into an arsenal by 'AbbSs Mirza 
and is still the most imposing building in Tabriz. 

The beautiful mosque of Djah 5 n Shah (the 
Blue Mosque) described by Tavernier and Chardin 
has been exhaustively studied by Texier, Mme. 
Dieulafoy and Prof. Sarre. It is in a state of col- 
lapse. It is possible that its abandonment was the 
result of the heretical views of which its builder 
was accused by the Ak-Koyunlu. Ewliya Celebi is 
enthusiastic about “the mosque of Sultan Hasan 
adorned with stones from Nadjaf and inscriptions 
traced by the hand of the calligrapher \akut-i 
MustaGiml. On either side of the viihrab were 
two pillars of a rare stone, like amber. This 
que known as Ustad-Shagird (“master apprentice ) 
was the work of Hasan Kucik Cobani (d. 741 = 
1340) {^Zinat ai-MadJalis, in the ai-BnIdan, 

p. 341, Chardin). According to S. Wilson, the 
new mosque of this name (built on the site of 
the old one) is situated near the wool-market. This 
mosque seems to be different from the mosque of 
Uzun Hasan, of which very little is known. 

Ewliya says that the mosque of Shah ^Abbas 
was opposite the Ustad-Shagird. To the Safawl 
period also belongs the “allee” { Khiyaban) of Shah 
Safi (cf. Ewliya). To the Kadjar period belong 
the residence of the governor-general Ala-Kap? 
(“the^red gate”), the beautiful gardens of Bagh-i 
^imal (“north garden’s” which lie however on the 
south of the town), the pavilion of Shah-gob 
(“the Lake of the ^ah”), 5 miles S. of the town 
(Berezin, p. 80) etc. 

A detailed list of the monuments of Tabriz will 
be found in the Travels of Ewliya Celebi. The 
view of Tabriz by Chardin (^Atlas^ PI. XI) which 




View of Tabriz from the West. 
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shows the public buildings is valuable for the | 
study of the topography. The Mir^at al-Buldan^ \ 
1. 346 — 348 and the book by the American mis- | 
sionary Wilson also contain useful details. A plan ' 
of the town prepared in 1880 by the students ol 
the military school of Tabriz on a scale of I : 8,820 ' 
was published in 1894; cf. Houtum-Schindler, Geogr. ' 
7 oum., 1895, P* ^^ 4 * Berezin, p. 52 gives a sketch 
of the quarters of the town. There is a little 
Persian plan reproduced in Browne, TAe Bers. ' 
Revolution^ p. 284. A very detailed plan of Tabriz 
was also published in Tiflis in 1912. 
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Eastern Caliphate, London 1905, P- ^59 163; 

Frengian, Atrpatakan (in Armenian), Tiflis 1905, 

p_ 60 65; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past ana 

Present, New York 1906, p. 39—56; Sarre, 
Denkmaler persiseher Baukiinst, Berlin 1910, 
p. 5 — 7, 25—32, plates 23—29: Brit. Mtts. 
Or. Coins, vol. x., p. cxxiii — iv ; do., Shahs of 
Persia, p. 293—294. (V. Mi.norskv) 

TABUK, a town on the pilgrim road 
and on the railway from Damascus to Medina 
(according to Yakut four days’ journey from al- 
Hidjr and 12 from Medina). It lies on a slight 
undulation of the sandy plain and has a very good 
well probably the one mentioned in Arab legend. 
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The most important building is the pilgrim’s fort 
built according to the inscription in 1064 (1654), 
the oldest parts of which can easily be distin- 
guished from the later restorations. Beside it is a 
modern mosque built of beautifully hewn stones. 
Euting found the place empty except for a garrison 
of five men. Jaussen and Savignac speak of about 
40 houses with walls of sundried bricks and roofs 
of branches covered with rubble. The fruit-trees 
were in a very neglected condition. 

In the time of the Prophet, Tabuk was on the 
northern frontier of Arabia beyond which Byzantine 
territory began. The place became historic when 
Muhammad's great campaign against the north 
began in the year 9. The population, Gieeks, 
'Amila, I.ahm and Djudham, fled on his approach. 
He had however to abandon his objective which 
was evidently the lands farther north inhabited 
by Arabs, as the great heat caused his followers 
to become disspirited. He therefore only stayed ten 
days before beginning his retreat but made use 
of this time for negotiations with the people of 
Aila, Adhruh and Makna, which led to their sub- 
mission. 

Bii ho gr ap hy. Yakut, ed. Wu- 

stenfeld, i. 824 sq. ; Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 902 sqq.-, Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1692 sqq,-, 
Wakidi, transl. v. IVellhausen, p. 390 sqq. ; Ba- 
ladhurl, ed. de Goeje, p. 59; Doughty, Travels 
in A>abia Deserta^ 1923, i. 1 72 sq.) Euting, 
Tagehich eincr Tetse in Innerarabien, 1914, li. 
i8o — 185; Jaussen and Savignac, .VAr-m/r niv/nv- 
logiqne en Arabs, i, 57—70. (Fr. Bl'hi.) 
TABULA SMARAGDINA, the revelation 
of secret alchemistic teaching ascribed to 
Hermes Tiismegistos. Known in a later version 
in the west since the middle of the .xiith century, 
the origin of the text was until recently an un- 
solved problem in the history of chemistry. Since 
R. Steele in his edition of Bacon (1920) showed 
that the text of the Tabula existed in Arabic and 
Latin in the Sirr al-Asrar of Pseudo-.Lristotle, 
and E. J. Holmyard in 1923 discovered a more 
primitive form of the text in Xht Jvitab al-i'sjukuss 
al-liiant of Djabir b. Haiyan, J. Ruska has been 
able to show that the original source of the still 
in many passages puzzling document is to be found 
at the end of the Sirr al-kbaltka, compoiedby Her- 
mes, said to have been found by Bahnas (Apollonius 
of Tyana) in the tomb of Hermes and to throw 
light on many points of the history of the Tabula 
from the time of Hugo .Santelliensis to the present 
day. He was finally able to show that Djabir b. 
Haiyan already was acquainted with the book of 
Apollonius, so that it is fairly certain that the 
work originated in gnostic circles. 

Bibliography. R. .Steele, Opera haclenus 
inedtta Rogeri Baconi, Oxford 1920, v.; E. f. 
Holmyard, The Enierald Table, Nature 1923, 
ii. 5255 }• Ruska, Tabula Smatagdina, Ileidel- 
berg 1926; M. Plessner, Neue Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Tabula Sviaragdina, in Isl., 1927, 
p. yy sqq. \ J, Die siebzig Bucher des Gabir 

ibn Hajjan, in Studien zur Gesch, d. Chemie, 
Festschrift fiir E. O. v. Lippmann, Berlin 1927, 
P- 44:_ (J. Ruska) 

TABUR (t.) (Eastern Turki: tapkur, a palisade 
formed of wagons arranged in a circle or square; 
a body of men sent out to reconnoitre), a bat- 
talion, a corps of about a thousand men, com- 
manded by a bih-basM (chief of a thousand). 


Bibliography. Kadlof, Opyt, iii. 953, 97S: 

Pavet de Courteille, Diet, turk-oriental, p. 192; 

Sulaiman Efendi, Lughdt-i Dia gh atai. p. y; : 

Ahmad Wafik-Pasha, Lehdj'e-i ^othjnani, u 739; 

Barbier de Meynard, Diet. turc-f> anfais, 11. 250. 

Vambery, Caghataische Sprachstudien, p. 253 

(Cl. Hu.vKij 

TADALLlS, Teuei-Lks (Dellys), a town on 
the Algerian coast, 70 miles east of .Mgier- 
and 4 miles E. of the mouth of the Sebau, the 
principal river of Kabylia, from which it 15 
separated by the mountainous mass which ends in 
Cape Beugut. — It lies in 55° 20' N. l.at. and 
3° 55' E. Long (Greenwich). — The town conb^at^ 
of two distinct quarters: the native quarter vith 
its narrow streets and the European quanei 
regularly built on a plateau about 175 feet above 
sea-level. Below, the harbour, sheltered against 
the winds from the west and northwest, offers .1 
fairly secure anchorage but is frequented only bv 
a few small trading vessels. The country round 
is covered with tall trees and well-tilled gardens 
and offers a pleasing picture. The total populatron 
is 3,884 of whom 2,508 are natives. The latter are 
of Kabyl orrgin but like the majority of the tribes 
of the district speak only Arabic. 

The site of Dellys was occupied in the Roman 
period by the town of Rusucurru a few traces of 
which have been discovered (remains of walls, 
cisterns, etc.). This town must have been destroyed 
at the .Arab conquest and for long the site remained 
uninhabited. Al-Bakri {^Description de VAfrique, 
transl. de Slane, p. 135) does mention a port 
situated to the east of Mersa ’ 1 -Hadjadj which he 
calls the town of the Beni Djennad but this place 
seems to correspond to Cape Djinet rather than 
to Dellys. 

The name itself under the form Thadellast, 
Thadellisth (“the cottages”) does not appear till 
the period when the Hammadid sovereigns (cf. 
HAM.MADiDs) established their capital in Bougie. 
Owing to Its position which enabled relations to 
be easily established with the people of the valley 
of the Sebau, this little town acquired a certain 
commercial and military importance; it even had 
a Hammadid governor. (In 496 [1102 — 3] 
Sultan al-Mansiir gave this office to a prince of 
Almeria who had taken refuge in Africa). Idrisi 
(p. 104) describes Tada’ilis as a town on an 
eminence and surrounded by a strong wall. He 
mentions the fertility of the country round, the 
low cost of living, and the abundance of cattle 
which were exported to the adjacent regions. After 
the fall of the Hammadid kingdom, Dellys passed 
under the rule of the Almohads, was taken by 
Vahya b. (jhaniya (622=1226 — 1227), then its 
possession was disputed among the Almoluads, 
Zaiyanids, Hafsids and the Marinids who took it 
in 1394. In the xvth century according to Leo 
Africanus (Bk. iv., transl. Schefer iii., 69), Dellys 
shared the fate of .Algiers. Like all the towns on 
the coast, it received a number of refugees from 
Spain who must have contributed to the economic 
and intellectual life of the town. Leo {loc. cit.) 
says that the inhabitants engaged in dyeing, traded 
successfully and were noted for their skill in 
playing the lute. As to their fashion of dress, he 
says It is like that of the people of Djazafir. 
A\hen the Algerians had submitted to Spain (1570), 
t e people of Dellys followed their example but 
in 1517 It was retaken by Arudj [q. v.]. The Turks 
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put a garrison there and made the town a base of 
uperations against the tribes of the valley of Sebau. 


follows; apart fiom copyists and imitators (al- 
- - I Diniashki. hhUra ihi Mahasin al-Tidiara^ ed. by 

Although the inhabitants kept up a constant inter- I Ritter in /r/., vii, i sqq . ; Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Rabi‘, Suluk 

vegetated ! al-Maltk-, the Eticyclofaedia of Fakhr al-Dln al- 


course by sea with Algiers. Dellys only 
under lurkish rule. It was a wretched village 
when the French occupied it on May 7, 1844. 
A European quarter was established there two 
}ears later. The conquest of Kabvlia, which was 
followed by the transfer of the military esta- 
blishment to Teizi Uzun and Fort National, 
arrested its development. In the course of the 
insurrection of 1871, Dellys was blockaded on 
the land side by the Kabyls (.April-May) but main- 
tained its own communication by sea so that it 
could not be taken by the rebels. Since then its 
peace has not been disturbed but owing to its 
outlying position and the difficulties of its communi- 
cations the town has remained station.rry and 
colonization by Europeans has not developed 
around it. 

Bibliography. S. A. Boulifa, Le Djurjura 
a trovers Bhis/oire, Algiers 1 925; Robin, A’eAw 
sur I'orga/iisalion militaire des Tuns dons la 
Grande Kabylie (A’. Afr.^ 1873). Cf. also the 
Bibliography to the .articles ALGERl.a, K.aUYi.i.A. 

_ (G. Yver) 

TADBIR (a.), Masyiar of the second stem of 
the root d-h-r. 

I. ith^the meaning of ^direction, admini- 
-Arabic lexicographers explain 
dabbara as a verb from the noun dubur ‘the 
hindmost, the end” (opposite: kubtil)-. thu.s we 
read in the Lisan.^ v. 358; an tanznra ilTi mo 
ta ulu ilaihi ^dkibatahu, “to heed what one attains 
at the end of a matter”, ox yanzurti fi '■axoakibihi., \ 
to heed the end of a matter”. This verb has 
now a double application: a. in the sense of govein- 
ment, administration (e. g. in the title of a work 
’ 1 -Kabi', Sum al-Malik fi Tadblr , 
•ilantalik [cf. siyasa]) and b. which concerns us 
ere, in the sense of guidance, management of a 
household, tadhir al-manzil = oixovo/x/a. Thus 
or example, Ibn Khaldun says in his Mukaddima 
(ed. Quatremere in N. £., xvi. 62 ; transl. de Slane 
tn N. xix. 78): al-siydsat al-madaniya hiya tadblr , 
o -nianzil aw al-madina . . . “The Siyasat al-niadaniya 
IS the management of a household or of a state 1 
with the demands of ethics (okhidk) 
and wisdom, so that the whole 


Razi ; Ibn al-kanari) the RtonjiniCi of Bryson was 
independently edited by Xasir al-Dm in his Akhluk 
and extended by the incorporation of Muslim and 
Persian ideas. liisis Economics was regarded for 
all time in Islam as the final model. On it were 
based the Akhldk-i DyalTih and for the most part 
the later authors also who deal with economics, 
like al-Ghazali. al-Shahrazuri, al-.Amuli (inserts a 
chapter on attitude to relations) and al-Idji. 

The contents of these economic writings deal 
with the following subjects : acquisition, preservation 
and utilisation of property {mdl). attitude to slaves, 
w'omen and children; everything is regarded from 
the point of view of acquiring and retaining the 
greatest possible good fortune. 

The Bihrist, p. 263, further mentions a second 
work on Economics apparently dating from the 
Hellenistic period and translated into Arabic; The 
A'ltdb Rufus fl Tadblr al-Manzil hdUVSn'S 
(for ^ one should probably read gh.. f or If ) : 

I “The book of Rufus on the Economics of . . . (;)”. The 
name of this ancient author cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, especially as the names of very few 
ancient economists have come down to us. One 
might im.igine it to be some name like Pliilodemus. 

There is also an -Arabic translation (or synopsis) 
of the first book of the Economics wrongly attributed 
to Aristotle (now usually attributed to Theophrastus) 
in a manuscript of varied contents in the Escorial 
(Casiri, N'<*. 883) entitled A'itab AtistJi fl Tadhir 
al-Mandzil and in a manuscript containing several 
different works in a private collection in Baiiut 
entitled Thimdr A/aka/a Arislu fl Tadblr al- 
Manzil (cf. Ma'luf in Alack., xix. [1921], p. 257- 
262). These two manuscripts have however not 
yet been closely studied. In the Fikrisl. in -Abi 
L'saibi'a and al-Kifti this Economics is not mentioned 
(cf. thereon Baumstaik, Syrtsck-ara' iscke Biogra- 
phicn des Ai is/otcles, Leipzig 1 900, p. 53 sqq.'), while 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim fj^a'id b. Ahmad al-Andalusi (d. 462 = 
1069—1070), Tabakde al-Umam, Cairo, n. d., p. 
39 or his authority seems to have been acquainted 
with an Economics {Sivasat al-Alanzil') of .Aristotle. 
The w.ay in which this translation has been 
handed down in MS. seems to indicate that it 
originated in Christian Arab circles : Ma'luf 


— — may be led on 

path on which regularity {nazil) is maintained”. , — - - 

The Tadblr al-Manzil is one of the three I suggests without any authority that the translator 
subdivisions of practical philosophy, which was i was -Abu ' 1 -Faradj '-Abd Allah b. al-Taiyib (d. 
taken over by the Muslims from Hellenism with j 435=1043—1044). The writer is preparing an 
these^ divisions ; the latter are ethics (S/w al- I 
<^Wak\ economics (^ilm iaddl? al-manzii) and ! 
politics with al-siyasa (cf. e. g. Ibn Sma, I 

Aksani al- UlTim al-akliya, in Ma^mfkat al-Kasliil^ j 
Cairo 1328, p. 229 sqr, al-Kifti, Talrikh al-Hukama\ 

Kippert, p. 52 and many others). As Ritter 
^'as the first to show, the whole economic literature j 
of Islam can be traced to the Econopfiics (of which | 

Greek original is now lost) of the Ncopythagorean | 

Rryson, which survives in an Arabic translation , 

(ed. Cheikho in Machrtq^ xix. [1921], 161 — iSl ; 


edition and study of this book on Economics. 

Bibliography'. Djirdji Zaidan, Tcirikh 
Adab al-Litgkal al-arab'iya^ Cairo 1912, ii. 232 
sq . ; Ritter, Ein arab, Ha?idbuch a’cr Handels- 
zcisse/ischaff. in Isl . vii. (1917), 4 — 14; Plessner, 
Der OiKcvOfstacbg des fVeapylhagoracrs Bryson 
und scin Einjiiiss anj die islamische IVissen- 
sthaff.^ Breslau, phil. Diss. 1925 (synopsis only ; 
the complete work will appear shortly). 

2 With the meaning “Manumission of a 
slave, which however only becomes operative 


tnentioned as early as Fihrist, p. 315), from which j after the death of the master”. Dabbara is in this 
^gain came a Hebrew (Munich, Cod Hebr. 263, ! case a verb formed from the noun dubur. “(life's) 
Ritterin/j/., vii. [1917], 12 j^.)and a Latin (Dresden I end'\ be. death. Cf. Ltsan.^ v. 358; Mutarrizi, 
MS. of Galen to which Plessner has called attention) i Mughrib. s. v. For particulars cf. the article "ai d. 
translation. The latter has edited and studied all 1 The fullest treatment of the subject in Sanlillana, 
the material. According to his lesults the main j Istituzioiii di diritto musulmano malichita, Rome 
lines of development of economics in Islam are as , 1926* b 122. (Heffening) 
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TA DH KIRA (a.), memorial, memorandum, ! 
from djijikara “to record”. The word appear:, m 
the titles of many famous works: Memorandum 

of Astronomy of Nasir al-Din lusi, the Tadhku at 
aZ-A-u'/iya^ “Memorial of the Saints” of Farid al- | 
Dm '^Attar, the Tadhkirat al-^ii-ardy “memorial of | 
the poets’\ abiogtnphy of the poets, popular in Teisia. 

In administrative language it means: ticket, , 
memorandum, permit. It is the name given to j 
travellers’ passports, yol tadhki)esi^ to the custom | 
house office’s exeat'. mtirTir tadhkir'esi. It is also 
more especially applied to the diplomas of investiture 
given to kadi?> on taking up their office, the j 
general name for these diplomas for ministers of , 
religion being bara'a. L nder the old Turkish 
government system there were two tadkkired/is^ 
a major and a minor, entrusted with the delivery 
of iadhkira's ] they were important officials directly 
under the orders of the kUdl-kasker [q. v.] and 
admitted to the table of the grand vizier. 

Bibliography. The dictionaries and M. 

d'Ohsson, Tableau general de V Empire Otho- 

man^ Paris 1791, iv. 539, 597. 

(B, Carra de Vaux) 

TADJ Crown. A Persian loanword in 

Arabic going back to the Old Peisian cf. 

Armenian '’tag. -\ramaic taga. From it are formed 
in Arabic the broken pluial nJjun and the cor- 
re.sponding verb II ‘•to crown", V ‘•to be 

crowned", and tOu^, “crowned" (Horn, GrunJnss 
dcr ?iiiipcrsischen Ehmclogie, Strassburg 1893, p. 
81 ; Siddiqi, Studien itl't'r die pcrsischen Fremdieo /er 
im hlassischen Arabisch. Gottingen 1919, p. 74, 
84; Fraenkel, Die aiamaischen frcmdivoi ter im 
Arabischeft, Lejden 1886, p. 62). Like the name, 
the thing itself comes from old Persia. The foim 
of the crowns of the old Persian kings, which we 
know best from their coins, was not unknown in 
Arabic literature, Mas'udI, for example, tells us 
he had seen an old book with coloured pictures 
of Persian kings wearing their crowns, which was 
translated into Arabic for the Omaiyad Hisham I 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan {B.G.A.^ viii., p. 106). ' 
A whole series of books now lost with titles like 
Kiiab Styar Kitdb aFTadJ seem to 1 

have been of similar content. On the latter, cf. ; 
Zeki Pasha in the introduction to his edition of ' 
Kitdb al-Tddi of Djiihiz (Cairo 1332 [1914]). It ■ 
is presumably on such sources that are based the ! 
statements on the Persian crown in Hamza Isfahanl, ! 
Kitdb TePii^ Saul AliilJlk al-Ard iva '"l-Anbiya [ 
(Berlin, Kaviani Press, p, 17, 24 32, 35 sqqP^.^ ' 

and the Persian Aludjmil al-Taivarikh which utilises 
him and the statement'^ in Tabari's also (on the , 
relation of their souices cf, Noideke, Geschichte 
dcr Perser tind Araber^ Deyden 1879, Intro- 
duction ; on the crown among the Persians cf. 
especially p. 95, 221, 304, 385, 453 ; A. Christensen, 
VEmpire des Sasanides^ Copenhagen 1907, p. 14, 
89 106; do., Le R'cgne dtt Roi Kaivadh 1 

et le Comninnisnie mazdakite.^ Copenhagen 1925, 
p. 22 sqq.). In the Arabic AiulPtl literature we 
are told that the first to wear a crown was Dahhak 
(see Kalkashandi, Subh al-A^s/ia.^ Cairo 1331 [1913]-; 

i- 415)- 

On Muhammadan miniatures which depict the 
old Persian kings, the latter wear legular crowns 
but their form is of course in no way authentic. 
( 3 n the miniatures, crowns are also worn by the 
angels, and notably by the Prophet Muhammad 
and Burak in the (see the miniature in 
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the edition of the Cigur Mi'yadj-nanie.^ ed 1} 
Pavet de Courieille, Paris 18S2). 

The Arabs made their first acquaintance with 
crowns before Islam, fur the Persian kings occa- 
sionally gave their Arab \assal kings crown-' a-- 
a token of their rank, e, g. to the Lakhmid Iinra 
al-Kais (d. 328 A. D.; cf. Clermont-Canneau, AVc 
d'Arcluol. 0) vi 307 ; Le ? oi de „tous les A/ a es" 
and vii. 176 sqq.: Le Tddj-dih Imroii lyaia d 
la ) 0 \aute generale des Arabes\ Lidzbarski, Lyie- 
jneris, ii. 35, 375: also on the difference between 
ikLtl and tady, the latter seems to mean a simple 
chaplet only), and to the Lakhmid ISu man 111 
(s. Rothstein, Die Dynaslie der LahmuiLH in <*■/- 
ILira^ Berlin 1899, p. 1 28) and to the Dhu Taaj 
' Hawdha b. LAli, the Christian ruler of the Vemama 
in the time of Muhammad, to whom the Prophet 
is said also to have sent a demand to become 
converted to Islam (Ibn Hisham, ed. \\ ustenfeid. 
p. 971: Kalkashandi, vi. 379; Fraenkel, p. 62: 
j Tabari, i. 9S5; Noideke, Gcsch. d. Reiser u. Am 
1 p. 258^ Crowns and bearers of crowns were often 
celebrated by the poets (see Siddiqi, p. S4: 
Mubanad, Kamil., p. 289 sq.^ where the crown 
is said to be a peculiarity of the \emen, possibly 
j a reminiscence of the old relations between \emen 
i and the Abyssinians; on the crown of the lattei 
j cf Noideke, Geschichte.^ p. 225 ttnd 233 )- 
! The celebrated crown of Khusraw II was among 
I the booty which the Arabs took at Ctesiphon 
; (Christensen, V Einpii e, p. 106). But the crown 
continued to be something foreign and rare amo^ng 
the Arabs. 'I'here is a hadith which says aKama im 
tldydn aKArab^ “the turbans are the crowns oi 
the Arabs”, i. e. according to the usual explanation 
in the Lisan aDArab and elsewhere: tiubans me 
as rare amongst them as crowns, for most Beduins 
do not wear turbans but only kaldnis (caps: cf. 
the article kalansuwa) or no headdiess at all. 

Islam knows no regular royal crown or coronation 
in our sense as a .symbol of regal power. M hen 
we find mention of crowns, the reference is to 
foreign lulers like those of the old Persian Greaj 
Kings, of Christian rulers etc. The tddq al-Baba 
is the tiara of the Pope, tTulj al-uskiif the mitre 
of a bishop. Only in the case of the so-called 
tad/' aLkhalifa do we seem at first sight to have 
a Muslim ruler's crown. This crown of the caliph, 
which is included among the insignia {alat al- 
mulTikiya') of sovereignty, is not found till the 
'^Abbasid period and it has been suggested that 
this dynasty imitated the Persian tradition m 
deliberate contrast to the early caliphs and Oinaiyads 
(Noideke, GeschUhte, p. 453 )- The Caliph wore 
this tadj on ceremonial occasions {maivakil’) on 
j the great feast-days. Kalkashandi (iii. 47 ^ 

1 484 = Wustenfeld, Calcaschandi^ p. 172 and 182) 

! describes the tae^' of the Fapmid Caliph of 
It is evident from him that it was not a proper 
crowm but a turban richly studded w’ith gems, in- 
cluding a parliculaily large one called al-yatima, 
weighing seven dirhams, of the colour of the 
Fatimids, namely white, for the elaborate winding 
of w'hich {shadd al-tudj al-^arif^ a special official 
(the Mdd^ later called laffaf) was appointed (cf. 
Inostrancev, The ceremonial procession of theE'iiiimid 
1 Caliphs.^ in Russian, St Petersburg 19057 P- 64 ’ 

■ Ibn al-SairafI, A ZipiTin Dnodn aLRasd^il, ed. Bahgat, 
p. 27*). -—The Hafsid Sultan too wore a tddq on 
, his maivdkib^ (cf. Ibn PAMh.Masdlik al-Absar, 

I extract: H aH Ifiiyya wa '1-Andalus.j ed. Hasan 
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Hasani ^Abd al-\Vahhab, Tunii [ca. 1922]. p. 23, 

-NC. 2). 

Amon^ the robes of honoui which the Caliph 
■ r the Sultan used to send to governors, ambas- 
"idurs etc. there was usually a as is often 

e\piessly mentioned. Thus accuiding to Kalka^iandu 
\m. 375 Si/, on his accession the Caliph presents 
a gilt crown murasst/; cf. also \\ ustenfeld, 

, ill. 38). A similar A 7 i^ seems also to 
appeal as an emblem on the arms of emirs of the 
Mamliik period. 

The Dame was also given to the headdress 
ol the Ottoman sultans. Even 'Othman I is said 
to have worn a ta^-i Khorasanl (d'Ohsson, 11. 
^35)* know e.xactly the kind of headdress 

^\ornbythe conqueror of Constantinople from the 
pictures by Bellini. He wears a large turban, and 
the iaLjj\ the inner cap of this turban is in the 
shape of a truncated cone, is usually red and 
iippled (r stitched). Round this is wound the 
turban proper (jjr?/’) of thin cloth. The form of 
the turban of the Fatih found on his pictures is 
also shown on the medals. When we find on the 
reverse of a medal three regular crowns, which 
are believed to represent the three kingdoms of 
Asia, Greece and Trebizond united under Ottoman 
rule, the explanation probably is simply that the 
medal was designed and executed by a European 
artist (cf. G. F, Hill, in Xumismattc ChronicU. 
1926, p, 287 — 298 and PI. xiv.). Karabacek has 
dealt fully with the tadj of the Ottoman Sultans. 
According to him the Perso-Turkish tad/ cor- 
responds to the tartar of Arabic-speaking lands, 
a rather high cap which is found represented as 
early as a papyrus of the vii^h century a. d. and 
assumed many varying forms in the course of 
tune. In remarkable agreement with these forms 
are the headdresses (hen[n]in) of the xivth — xvith 
centuries of ladies in France and Spain, which 
according to Karabacek came direct from the east 
(the name: Arabic hanhn as well as the thing 
itself). Particular forms of this headdress have sur- ' 
vived on women to the present day e. g. among 
the Druses of the Lebanon and in Algeria and 
Tunis. In modern Egypt there has developed , 
from this the ktirs as a woman’s headdress. This ' 
IS a plate-like ornament of gold and gems, which is ; 
sewn on the crown of a rather high cap and is . 
sometimes of considerable weight. This kurs is : 
put on the top {^shahid') of the bier of dead 
women, as is done with the turban in the case ^ 
of men (cf. Lane, Ma?iners and Customs of the ; 
Modern Egyptians, Appendix A; Lane, Arabian j 
Society in the Middle Ages, p. 218, 234). dhe use . 
of a special crown for brides, which is found | 
all over the world, is also sometimes found in | 
Ihe Muslim world (Lane, The Thousand and' 
One N'ights ^ i. 424; Lagarde . Arabes mitraii^ 

Tbachruhten Gottingen^ 1S91, p. 1 60 sqq. j 

und the title of the well-known Tddj aT Anils; : 
of. for Eastern Turkestan 1 Brockelmann, in Asia 
idajor, ii. 122). 

The tadj has been given a special religious 
significance as a headdress among the dervishes. 

assumption of the tadj is an essential part 
of the shadd [q. v.]. The diffeient dervish orders 
frave each their of distinct form and colour, 

frequently with 12 seams foom the number 

of the Imams, or with 9, 7 etc., and there are 
numerous names and symbolical interpretations 

associated with them (see Ahmad RiOa.;, MiCat ai- 


MakasiJ, Stambul 1293, p. 212 — 215 ; Brown, The 
Van ishes^ p 148 sqq. ; pictures in d’Ohsson, ii. 292 ; 
there is .ilso a large coloured table of the 14 most 
important dervish orders with pictures of their tddJ 
and accounts of the silsile of their founders, printed 
in the btambul press of Mahmud Bey, publ. by 
the Sana f-i nefise Kesiin-Khanesi of Ziva Bey, 
dated 151!' Sha ban 1314'). In Persia under Shaikh 
Haidar (q. v. ; « hence Tii.lj-i Haidat i) and Shah 
Isma'il [q- v ] we find the fstifi ijiC as a kind of 
official headdress for the king, the court, the army 
and the officials, granted with a special ceremonial, 
but It probably e.visted befoie them (-ee Karabacek, 
0/1. cit., p. 87; Babinger. Islam, x.i. 84’. on the 
Kizllbashj. 

We find lad/ used in many ways with a meta- 
phorical application. Names of honoui (^alkab) 
combined with are very common in later times 
and were probably most popular in the Mamluk 
period. At first they were content with simple 
epithets like Tat/j al-Din for soldiers (Kalkashandi, 
v. 488; or Tadj al-Dawla for Chiistian secretaries 
(Kalkashandi, v. 487); then we get double epithets 
like '■Adud al-Daiala sea Tadj al-Milla (v. 492), 
TUilj all C lama- u‘a 'l-Hiikkam for kadi'i (vi. 
41 sqql) and many others, p'or infidel kings forms 
of address like Baklyat Abna al-Tukhut loa' l-Tidgan 
(vi. S5), Mukhazi'ivil al-Tukhut zoa 'l-Tidjan (vi. 
175). IVarith al-Asirra zz'a 'l-Tidjan (vi, 177) 
were used. Perhaps the custom of which there 
are countless e.xamples of giving books titles in 
the form of Tlidi with a genitive is connected 
with this. 

In astronomy Tadj-i Sjdiin = Saturn; Tadj 
cil- Diabbar a star near Orion. Tad/ ^Amud is the 
capital of a column (see Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. 
Reise, ii. 185): tadj is also the name given to 
the comb of a cock and similar birds. T'adj is 
also the Arabic name of the Tagus. — A famous 
palace of the Caliph was called Kas.r al-T'adj. It 
W'as built under the caliphs Mu'tadid and Muktafi 
out of the ruins of a palace in MadaHn, one of 
the seven wonders of the world, burned down in 
549 after being struck by lightning, rebuilt but 
not finished, and completely destroyed in 574 
(VakOt, i. 80b — 809, transl. Z. D. M. G., xviii. 
403 — 406; S.icy, Chrestomatkie, i. 74; v, Kremer, 
KuUurgeschichte, ii. 54; Sarre-Herzfeld, i. 92J li. 
63, 148). Among the pleasure houses {jManazir) 
of the caliphs in Cairo there was one called 
Manzarat al-Ttidj, built by Eadr al-Djamalr [q. v.], 
which was in ruins by the time of Maknzi (Makrfzi, 
i.481: li. 129; Yakut, suppl., v. 15; Sacy, C/iw/o- 
mathie, i. 224 and 228). 

Bi b Hog rap h v : In addition to the particular 
works mentioned in the text cf. in general : Dozy, 
JDutonnaire des reeteinents, s. v. Tadj, Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s. v. yozon ; 
Karabacek, Abendlanaische Runstler in Ronsian- 
tinopel tm IJ. u. l(>. Jahrhundert, \. Italienische 
Kiinstler am Hofe Muhamnteds II. des Eroberers 

jjji 14SJ, Denkschriften d. k. Akad. d. tViss. 

men, Ixii., vol. i., 1918. (W. Bjorkma.n) 

TADJ MAHALL, the beautiful mauso- 
leum erected at Agra by the emperor Shah 
Pjahan [q. v.] for his dearly loved wife, Adjumand 
Banu Begum, of whose title, Mumtaz Mahall, the 
name is a coiiuption. She was the daughter of 
As.if Khan, brother of the famous Nur Djahan 
[q". V.], and was mairied to Shah Djahan on May 
to, 1612, at the age of nineteen. She bore him 
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fourteen children, and died in June, 1631, at Bur- 
hanpur, after giving birth to a daughter. She was 
buried temporarily at Zainabad, a suburb of Bur- 
hanpur, but her husband, who mourned her deeply, 
resolved to commemotate their love by a tomb 
worthy of it, and her body was removed to Agra, 
and again temporarily buried on a site which he 
acquired from Radja Djai Singh, and on which 
the Tadj was erected. The structure, with its sub- 
sidiary buildings was not completed for twenty-two 
years, during which period 20,000 workmen were 
continuously employed on it. A council of the 
best architects in the empire was held, and designs 
were submitted, that finally chosen being the work 
of b'stadh Tsa, a native either of Turkey or of Shi- 
raz. The tradition that tb.e architect was the Vene- 
tian, Geionimo Veroneo, based on a statement made 
by the Italian Augustinian Friar, Father Maniique, 
finds no corroboration either in native annals or in 
the writings of the travelleis Tavernier, Bernier, 
and Thevenot, who regarded the building as a 
purely Oriental work. It is, moreover, improbable. 
The tomb, of white marble flora Djodhpur, stands 
on a raised plinth, also faced with white marble, 
18 feet high and 313 feet square. At each comer 
of this stands a beautifully proportioned minaret, 
133 feet high, girt with three galleries and finished 
with an open, domed catn. In the centre of this 
platform stands the mausoleum, “-a square of 186 
feet with the corners cut off to the e.xtent of 33 
feet 9 inches, the facade rising 92 feet 3 inches 
from the platform. The centre of this is occupied 
by the principal dome, 58 feet in diameter, and 
rising 74 feet above the roof, or 191 from the 
platform”. In each face of the building is a high 
arched porch, and in each a small domical apart- 
ment of two stories in height. Each is surmounted 
by a domed iatyi, and each has, in its three 
outer faces, six arched recesses, arranged in two 
stories and admitting light to latticed windows. 
These recesses, and the great porches, are vaulted. 
Beneath the dome, in the centre, is the cenotaph 
of Mumtaz Mahall, and beside it that of her husband, 
both adorned with inscriptions. Immediately beneath 
these, in the crypt, which is on the ground level, 
are the true tombs, less ornamented than the 
cenotaphs. The cenotaphs are enclosed by a screen 
of trellis-work of white marble, “a chef d’oeuvre 
of elegance in Indian art“. The porches are framed 
in ornamental inscriptions in the Arabic character, 
and the beauty of the whole is enhanced by copious 
and graceful ornamentation in fieha dura, all the 
spandrels, angles, and important architectural de- 
tail-s, being inlaid with precious stones, agates, 
jaspers, bloodstones, cornelians, and the like, com- 
bined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as exquisite 
in design as beautiful in colour. Light is admitted 
only ‘•through double screens of white marble 
trellis work of the most exquisite design, one on 
the outer, and the other on the inner face of the 
walls”. Beyond the mausoleum and its platform 
are the two wings, one of which is a beautiful 
mosque. ‘‘This group of buildings forms one side 
of a garden court, 880 feet square; and beyond 
this again is an outer court, of the same width, 
but only half the depth”. Pedants in art have 
endeavoured to judge the Tad] by the canons of 
Greek and Gothic architecture, but such com- 
parisons are merely impertinent. As Fergusson 
truly says “the combination of so many beauties, 
and the perfect manner in which each is subor- 


dinated to the other make up a whole which the 
world cannot match”. 

Bibliography. ‘Abd al-ljamid Lahoii, 
Pddshah-Aama, text, Calcutta 1872; E. B. Ha- 
vell, ri Handbook to rlgra and the Taj, London 
1912; Muhammad Mu'in al-Din, The JI:sto> \ 
of the Taj, Agra 1905 ; James Fergusson, Htetcty 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed James 
BurgCss and K. Phene Spiers, London 1910; 
H. Vule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, ed, 
\Vm. Crooke, London 1903. (T W. Hai .j 
TADJ al-DAWLA [See Tutush.] 

TADJ al-DIN [See al-SubkI.] 

TADJ al-MULUK [See BCrI.] 

TADJIK, older form TAZIK or T.AzlK [m 
MahmDd Kashghari, i., 324; Tezik), the name 
of a people originally used with the meaning 
“Arab” (later this meaning became confined to 
the form Tazi), afterwards “Iranian” m contrast to 
“Turk”. The word is derived from the Arab tribal 
name of Taiy. The nearest Arab tribe to the 
Iranians was the Taiy, hence the name of this 
tribe came to be applied to the whole Arab 
people The Taiy are “mentioned as early as the 
beginning of the third century by an Edessene 
along with the Saracens as representatives of all 
the Beduins” (Cureton, Sptcil Syr., p. 16 ult. m 
Noldeke, Z. D. M. G., Ixix., 713). The corresponding 
word with the meaning “Arab” is in Pahlawi 
TSelk, in Armenian Tacik (cf. Grtindr. d. iran. 
Phil, i., 2, 187), in Chinese Tashi. The Muslim 
conquerors seem to have been known by the same 
name to the Iranian population of Central Asia; 
as, in the view then prevailing, an Iranian convert 
to Islam became an .Vrab (cf. Tabari ii., 1508,13], 
the word reached the Turks with the meaning 
“Muhammadan, a man from the land of Islam”; as 
the majority of the Muslims known to the Turks 
were Iranians, the word “Tedjik” came to mean 
Iranian in Turki. Mahmud Kashghari {.’’P- 
explains the word “Tezik” as “Persian” {ai-Fd>isi)\ 
in the contemporary Kutadghu Bilik (esp. 8, t) 
the “Tedjik” are distinguished from the Aiabs 
as Persians (cf. Radloff, Versneh tines V/orter- 
buches der Turk-Dialecte, iii., 1096). The Iranians 
themselves even at this date already called them- 
selves “Tazik” in contrast to their Turkish rulers; 
cf. e. g. Baihaki, ed Morley, p. 746 at the top. 
The difference between Turk and Tadjik is frequently 
emphasised; it was asserted that relations betw een 
a Turk and a Tadjik always ended badly and 
that a Tadjik could never rely on a Turk (Zahir 
al-Din Mar'ashi, ed. Dorn, p. 248 and 253 sijq.). 
On the relation of the word Tadjik to the word 
“Sart” cf. the article sakt. In the use of the two 
words the importance of the Iranians as a race 
of traders is apparent. The word “Sart” is first 
found in Turki as a noun meaning “merchant” 
and later became the ethnic of the Iranians who 
were principally regarded as a race of traders: 
vice versa, the name Tadjik (Tezik) later, at least 
among the Tatars on the \ olga, came to be used 
as a word meaning “merchant”. According to 
one of the original sources for the conquest of Kazan 
by the Russians in 1 552 (Prince Kurbskiy’s account) 
the citadel of Kazan was surrounded by the “ditch 
of the Tezik {f tezickiy' or ^ teshickiy''' rov) and the 
work Tezik is explained as “merchant” (cf. 
Karamzin, Ist. gas. Boss., Vlll, no; P. Zarinskiy, 
Oceik. drevney Kazani, 1877, P- 8). 

At the present day the name Tadjik is sometimes 
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>>i\en to the Eastern Iranians in contrast to the 
I’ersians proper; the strip tretween Astarihad [q.v.] 
jnd Vcvd is said to be the western limit of the 
-luedlmgs of the Tadjik. In Turkestan the Tadjik, 
e-pecially under Ozbeg rule have been gradually 
diiven flora the plains into the mountains. The 
Russians include under the name “Tailjik ' all 
the Iianian peoples in Turkestan, both the 1 adjxk 
proper, i. e. the people who speak “Tadjiki ’ and i 
the highlanders on the Pandj (cf. aml'-dary.\) 
and the upper Zarafshan, who occupy a special 
lingiiistic position. In keeping with the use of I 
the name, the autonomous republic of Tadjikistan ; 
Mas founded in 1924 with its capital Uudjambe j 
;on the upper Kafir-Xihan). According to a census 1 
uf the same year, the number of Tadjik was i 
87 1.532. The people themselves use Tadjik in 
different ways. The inhabitants of several moun- 
tainous districts like .Shughnan and Koshan call 
themselves Tadjik while they describe their 
Tadjiki-speaking neighbours in Darwaz as “Persian- 
speaking’* {^parsi giiy) ; in contrast to this, the 
people of the upper Zarafshan, who speak a 
Persian dialect, apply the name Tadjik to them- 
selves and call the people on the river Yaghnob, 
who speak a peculiar dialect “Galea’’; the latter 
people seem also to distinguish their “Vaghnobi’ 
from the language of the Tadjik. 

The old derivation (still given in Grundr. ii., 
402) of the ethnic Tadjik from the head-dress 
ta^ may be absolutely rejected on both linguistic 
and historical grounds. 

Bibliography. N. de Khanikof, ilimoire 
stir V ethnographie de la Perse.^ Paris 1866 
[Reciuil de voyages et de menioires., viii.); --V. 
Shishov, Tadziki. Etnograficeskoye i aittropolo- 
gi'ceskoyc fjj/'ri/nt'uzKj'r, Tashkent 191 1 {Srednyaya 
Aziya^ God ii.) ; \V. Barthold, Tadziki. Isto> tceskiy 
Ocerk {Tadzikistan.^ Tashkent 1925, p. 93 — 112); 
M. Andreyev, Po ethnografii tadziko-a. N‘ekotorh'C 
JZ'ei/r/ry'a (ibid., p. 1 5 1 — 78). (W. Barthold) 
TADJIKI, the language of the ladjik 
[q. V.]. As a literary language Tadjiki seems to 
be “more or less remote from modern Persian 
according to the degree of education of the person 
Writing or speaking it*’. In this sense (aiming at 
the elegance of the “Persian literati” but without 
“denying a dialectical colouring’’), the Tadjiki was 
the official and business language under the rule 
of the Ozbegs of Bukhara [q. v] and remained 
so after the revolution of 1920; since 1924 however 
Tadjiki has been limited to the area of the new 
autonomous republic of Tadjikistan founded in 
that year. As a spoken language Tadjiki has lost 
a portion of its area to Turkish in the last few 
centuries; on the other hand in the mountains it 
has extended its territory at the expense of other 
dialects (like the Ya gh nobi). On the linguistic posi- 
tion and peculiarities of Tadjiki cf. Grtindi . d. ir. 
Phil.^ i./ii. 407 ry., and the observations thereon 
by A. Freiman on M. Andreyev in Tadzikistan^ 
Tashkent 1925, p. 162. (W. Barthold) 

TADJNlS or Djinas (a.), p arono m as^i a, play 
upon words, is a figure of rhetoric {badi ) w ic 
consists in using in the same phrase two^ wor s 
of a similar or almost similar sound but of different 
meanings, e. g. ainantes sunt amentes. 

I. I. q’he tadjnis is complete {tamui) when tne 
two words resemble one anothei in kind, ntim er, 
vocalisation (or form) and in the order o e 
consonants. 


a. If the two words are of the same kind (e. g 
two substantiiC', two veibs or two particles), it 
IS called identical {inumathil). e. g. “d'he day and 
the Hour {al-ida) will d.’.w n. the guilty will swear 
that they have only beer, an hour (ya'a') in their 
graves" (SUra xx\. 54, 55' 

b. If the two words are of different kinds (e. g. 
a noun and a verb, a noun and a particle, a 
verb and a particle^, it is called “sufficient” or 
“imperfect" {muita-.e/a}, e.g. man mata min hadathi 
'l-zamdni fa-utnahu — yanyZi ladZi Yaks a b. Abdal- 
la/u. “he who dies of the sudden changes of fate, 
lives iyahyu) with Yahya b. ‘.Vbdallah. for he is 
generous and will revive the name of generosity’ 
(Abu Tammaai, Diwan, Bairiit 1905- P- 340 - 

2. If one of the two words is a compound and 
the other simple, it is called a compound parono- 
masia (djinds al-tarkib'y. 

a. If the two words, the simple and the com- 
pound, are similar in writing, it is called “resembling” 
{tnutaihabih') on account of the resemblance or 
conformity of the two words in writing, e, g. 
idha malik“'‘ lam yakun dha hiba — Ja-dahu fa- 
da-.clatuhu dhahiba^ “when a king is not generous 
{dha hib.t), leave him, for his kingdom — power — 
will not be long in disappearing” {dhahiba) (- 3 .bu 
’ 1 -Fath al-Busti). 

b. If there is no conformity in writing between 
the two words, it is called separated, divided, 
cut {mafruk), e.g.: kullukum kad akhadha'l dfama 
wa-la djama lana — ma'lladhi darra mudir al- 
djami lazv djdmalana'. “You have all taken Ae 
cup and we have no cup {zva-la dydma land)'. 
what would have harmed him who made the cup 
circulate if he had been kind to us” {law d/dma- 
land) (Abu ’l-Fath al-Busti). 

II. I. If the two wolds are not similar in lorrn 
or even vocalisation, it is called “transposed 
{muharraf) on account of the transposition found 
in one compared with the other {inhii df ) ; e. g. 
biird and bard, in djubbat aUburd, d^unnat al- 
bard, “a cloak of striped material {bitrd) is a cuirass 
against cold” {bard); mu/n{ and mufarnt in 
al-iliahil immd mufrit aw mufarnt, “the ignorant 
man either goes beyond the limits {mufrit) or 
remains far below them” {mufarrit) (one may 
note that in this example no notice is taken ot 
the taMid); al-bia\! sharak al-diirk, “innovation 
is the lace {sharak) of polytheism” {shirk). 

2. If the two words do not agree in the number 
of consonants so that one has one or more cori- 
sonants more than the other, it is called “imperfect 

^ a Either the extra consonant is at the beginnmg 
of the word: e.g. 'l-tafati_ 'l-saka bi l-saii 
ild rabbika yawma'idh‘'‘ il-masak, 

{al-sdk) shall be twisted over the other ( 3 : l-sak) 
fon account of the terror which will seize man 
on the approach of the last judgment), it is to 
thv Lord that the driving {abmasak) of men 
shall take place on that day" (Sura Ixxv. 29) ; or 
it may be 

b. in the centre as in djahdi, “my fortune 

(djaddt) depends on my efforts’ {djahdl); 

^ c or it may be at the end as in the verse of 
.\bu Tanimam {Dnvdn, p. 42): yamudduna min 
aidm \i-wdsf" ‘^azadsimin, tasTilu bi-asyafm ka-vadm 
kau'ddibl “they stretch out their hands, strong as 
rods {^azadsi’i) and protecting {‘'azrdsimiu)-, they 
attack with their swords which deal death {katvadm) 
and which are cutting {kawadib'i) (they stretch out 
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hands which strike their enemies, defend their muiarrar (joined, repeated); e. g. Jjitii-ka unn 
followers, attack their adversaries with swords Saiii' In-nahti’, “1 have brought news i^naha') from 
which deal death and which cut)”. Sometimes this Saha’” (Sura x.'riii. 22). 

last variety is called mtitariaf^ “rhymed”; I\'. Djinas is conditional on two things; 

(f. or the addition is more than one consonant i. The two words must be derived from the 


as in this verse of al-Wjansa' (Diw 5 », ed. Beyrouth, 
1S96, p. 25): inna 'i-kukifti hitwa min 

ai-if/az<.'a taina ’i-c^'auani/i^ “tears are the cure of 
the fire (al-i^aua) which is in my loins" (al- 
Jiazoanili). This variety is sometimes called 
mndhaiyal (prolonged). 

3. If the two words do not agree in the nature 
of the consonants, it is necessary that they do not 
differ in more than one consonant: 

A. If the two different consonants are of pro- 
nunciations adjacent to one another, the djinas is 
called 7 nudard- (similar) and comprises three 
varieties ; 

a. The different consonant is at the beginning 
of the words ; e. g. baini zva-baina kinni lail"” 
damiszm ■wa /arik"» tamisnn, “between the place 
where I am and iny dwelling there is a dark night 
{damis) and an obliterated path ((a?nis)” (Hariri, 
ed. de Sacy, Seance, xvi., p. 185). 

b. It is in the middle : e. g. zva-hunt vankazvna 
'anhu ziia-yan^azcna ‘an/ttt, “they foibid it to them 
and (themselves) avoid it” (Sura vi. 26). 

c. It is at the end; e. g. al'^ailtt mdkud'm Jj 
nazuasiha 'l-khaiiu, “good fortune {al-'khair) is 
associated with the forelocks of horses (al-kkail)" 
(a hadIJh quoted by Bukhari, Muslim, Tirmidhi, 
NasaT, I bn Madja). 

B. If the two consonants have no analogy in 
pronunciation, it is called lahik (approximate) and 
13 of three kinds : 

a. The dilferent consonant is at the beginning 

S* tviiilau li'knlli hii/ziazat^zz Ittf/tazd ii*^, “curses 

on each detractor and defamer” (Sura civ. i). 

b. It is in the middle: e. g. las/u ’■an tJiarzvat‘’‘ 

balaghlu madaha — ghaira annt kafarn \ 

kafaft, “it is not by good fortune that I have 
attained my end, but that I am a man: what is 
sufficient for me to live (kafafi) is sufficient for 
cat {kafdniy (Buhturi, /l/reu//, Cairo 1329 [1911], 
ii. 108). 

c. It is at the end ; e. g. zvaddhd z^'d'ahum 
amm‘n min al-amni awi ’ l-Mia-ufi, „when news 
(amr') inspiiing confidence (amn') or fear arrives 
for them” (Siira iv. 85). 

4. If the two words do not agree in the order 
of the consonants, it is called tadjnU al-kalb 
(“palindrome” or “inversion”); e.g. Jiusaniuhu Jalh“'‘ 
li-azcliyadhi hatpm li-a’dTtihi, “his sword is victory 
{fat/i) for hij friends and death {Jiatf') to his 
enemies”. 

<r. It is called “complete inversion” (^kalb hull) 
when the order of ail the consonants is inverted; 
e. g allahutnma 's/ur ’azu/aiina wa-amin raxv’atina, 
“O Clod, conceal one faults t^aiuratind) and as- 
suage one fears {^razdatieta)" . 

b. It is called “partial inversion” {kalb ba’d) I 
when inversion only takes places with respect to 
some of the consonants. And in this case, if one of 
the two words in this variety is at the beginning 
of a line and the second at the end of a line, it 
is called “winged inver.sion” (^tnakltib nmdjannali) j 
e. g. laha anzvarii ' l-hztda fjiin — kajfihi fi kitlbt 
hall, “the lights of the good path shone (/a^) from 
his hand in every circumstance (ha/y. 

III. When one of the two similar words follow's 
the other, it is called, zniizdazvuj^ , rzmraddad. 


same root ; e g./a-akim zcai/jhakn lil-dint ' l-kai\ imi. 
“raise thy face towards the immutable leligion" 
(Suia XXX. 42). in which the words ainn acJ 
al-kaiyim are derived fiom kdma, uikumti. 

2. There is an “appeaiance of derivation" 
ilhtikak) between the two words, i. e. the two 
words which resemble one another, belong to 
different roots: c. g. Kdla inn'i li-’anialiktim 
al-kditn, “he say.-.: I am for your action among 
the reprovers" (Sura xxvi. 168) where kala -lal 
kdlin do not belong to the same root. 

.Abu ‘ 1 -Fath al-Busti composed al-Tadjnis al-miij 
al-badV al-tdsis, which is a collection of maxims 


or sentences containing words similar or almosf 
similar but having a different meaning; extiacts 
from it are given in Tashkopruzade, Mijtdh al- 
Sa’dda, ii. 229. 

Bibliography. Muhammed ‘Alt b. ‘All al- 
Tahanawi, Kashsjiaf istilahat al-funun, Constanti- 
nople 1317, p. 24S; Fakhr al-Uin Muhammed 
b. ‘L’mai al-Razi, Kthdyat al-uigdz fi dird\ zt 
al-i’didz, Cano 1317, p. 2S; .Salah al-Din al- 
Saf.adl, J2j,tn'an al-djinas, Constantinople 1299: 
Djurdjani, TIrb ^iz 7 , Constantinople, 1307, p- 35; 
al-Sfaarishr, Shark al-makamdt. Bola^ 1 300, i. 
369 ; de Sacy, Les seances de Hat iri. Paris 1847 — 
* 853 i P- ^o, 26S; Abu ’I-Fath Xasr- -Allah b. 
Muhammed b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Mawsili, al- 
Matjtfll al-stdir f I adab al-kafib zi<a' i-sJia’ir,C3.i\c> 
1312, p. 98; Abu Hilal al-Hasan b. ‘Abd- .-Allah 
al-'Askarl, Kifab nl-sina’atain, Constantinople 
1320, p. 249; Yahya b, Hamza b. ‘All b. Ibrahim 
al-‘.Alawl al-A'amanl. Kttab al-ptra:, Cairo 1332, 
355 > Abu A'a'kub Yusuf al-Sakkakl, Mtfl'ih 
al-’nlTtm, Cairo 1318, p. 181: dginas, lail/iiis-, 
Tashkopruzade, Miftdh al-sa’dda. Haidarabad 
1329, i. 229; ii. 339; ‘Abd al-H 5 di Xadja al- 


Ibn Rajhik, al-’Cmda, Cairo 1325 (1907), i. 220; 
Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibi, Fikh al-lugha wa-asrSr 
al-’arabtya, Cairo 1317, ii. 314; Kasim al-Bak- 
radji al-Halabi, Hibyat al-badi’ fi madk al-nabi 
al-diaff, Habib 1293, P- 141 ‘Abd al-Harold 
Kaddas b. Muhammed ‘All b. al-Khatib, ’ Tali’ 
al-sci d al-rafi’ fi s/iar/i niir al-badi”ald ncidhm 
al-badi , Cairo I32i,p. 12; Ibn Hudjdjaal-Hamawi, 
hhizanat al-adab, Cairo 1304, p, 20; ‘Abd al- 
^^anl^al-Nabulusl, kCafahal al-azhdr ’aid nasamdt 
al-ashdr, Bulak 1299, p. 12; Djalal al-Dln al- 
Kazwini al-Khatih, Tallis al-miftdh, with notes 
by Abd al-Rahman al-Barkuki, Cairo 1322(1904)1 
P- 38J ; Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani, Mukhtasar 
al-madni, Constantinople 1318, p. 193; do, al- 
^fulawzval, Constantinople 1304, p. 445 ; Collec- 
tions: I. Sa'd al-Dln al-Taftazanl, Mukhtasar 
'ala lalkhis ; 2. Ibn Ya‘kub al-Maghribi, 

Ma^auhib al-fattah pi .diark talkhis', 3. Baba’ 
al-Uin al-Subki. ’Arus al-a/rSh fi .^arh talkhis 
(on rnargin); 4. al-Khatib al-kazwmi, 'al-Iddh-, 
'aid mu'khtasar al-Taftd- 
zant, Bulak 1317, iv. 322; Shams al-Din Mu- 
hammad b.lyais al-Razi, al-MH’dpam fi ma’dyir 
aihai al-a,ijam, Leyden 1327 (1909), p. 309; 
Garcin de Tassy, Rhetoruiue ei pLodie L 
an^ues e / Oj tent ntusttimany Paris 1873, p. 120 
(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 
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TADJWID (a.) is the art of reciting the 
Kurban, giving each consonant il'^ full \alue, 
.1' much it requires to be well pronounced 
v.iibout difficulty or exaggeration: strength, weak- 
iiL.". tonality, softness, emphavi'.. bimpliciiv {(arkiL). 
iherc are three kinds of taijjicld'. I. tartily slow 
recitation; 2. had)\ rapid recitation; 3. tadici)\ 
medium recitation. — Tadjwid, ‘‘the adornment of 
lecitalion'*, has for Us object to prevent the tongue 
making any mistake in the recitation of the divine 
\\urd->. Besides the study of the articulation of 
consonants it deals with the knowledge of the laws 
nliich legulate the pause, the imala or inclination 
ol the vowel d to the sound I and contraction. 
The consonants fall into two groups; 

I. Miisii-dliya “elevated” so called because m 
juunouncing them, the tongue is laised to the 
palate. These are ijo, —J, -d:, c and 
They are all emphatic and jcr ^ more 
^0 than the others 


2. miistafila “depressed”, so called because the 
tongue is below the palate when they are pro- 
nounced. They are called simple; i e. they are 
not emphatic, except rd? and lain in the following 
cases : r'd’ is emphatic when it is vocalised with 
a damma or a Jatha. The rd' is not emphasised 
if It is vocalised with an original or accidental 
Icsra, if it is quiescent and preceded by an original 
d.’j;c7, and lastly if the and the kesra belong 
to the same word, provided the r~d is not followed 
by an elevated consonant. Lam is only emphatic 

in and when they are only preceded by 


‘1- consonant modified by a fatha or a damma\ 
kZjIa 'lldh^ kdla '' llahnmma^ yakulu 'lldh^ yakTilu 
lldhumma. At the end of a word the nTtn and 
tanioin retain their natural pronunciation when 
they are followed by one of the six guttural 
letters ^ ^ quiescent nun and 

l(i/ncln are assimilated to the letter which follows ^ 
them if the latter is The assimilation | 

takes place with nasalisation except for the | 
hen the word that they affect ends in another 1 
consonant the nun and tanwin have not their ,■ 
natural pronunciation; they are assimilated but | 
not completely. It is the same with the quiescent | 
mim which is contracted with the mim which i 
follows it. It is modified when it is followed by 
n vocalised bd^. In other cases it retains its ordinary 
pionunciatioD. 


There are two kinds of contractions: 

I- Great, when the consonants aie both vocalised 


like U (Sura Ixxiv. 43) to be pronounced 




r 

U . 


2. Little, when the first of the consonants i^ 1 
quiescent and the second vocali^ed. j 

It should also not be forgotten that the lam of . 
the aiticle is only assimilated if the consonant fol- j 
following is solar; the sound should be prolonged ; 
when the w’ord contains an <?///*, a u'du* or a qir 
preceded by a vowel of the same nature. If the 'icdw \ 
01 yd^ are preceded by a fatha they become softening 
letters. The hamza may be retained or suppressed : 
in the latter case, its vowel is carried back to the ! 
preceding quiescent consonant. If the hamza is : 
quiescent, not by apocope, it may be changed 
into a letter of prolongation of the same nature , 


as its support. The pronunciation of hamza is in- 
completely softened when it is not preceded by 
a vocalised and non-quicsccnt hamza; the vowel 
of the second hamza then le^rembles a sukUn, a 
zcdiv when the hamza i'' preceded by a damma 

a Viz' when it preceded by a kesra 

. £ 

wVj’, an alif when it i> preceded by a fatha 

Tgg 

' . The second hamza “falls” when the two 
hamza are affected by the same vowel and belong 

to two words which follow them. 

The verses of the Kuran. although separated 
by a sign, are not to be recited with a stop at 
the end of each of them. Ihe pause is only to 
be made if the sense of the verse or verses is 
complete and forms a homogeneous whole. As a 
rule in good copies of the Kur'an, the places 
where the pause is not allowed are indicated by 
an 0 (= no pause). If a pause is made after words 

like ^7 ^ quiescent 1 should he added 

fcalled silent ’»). Some readeis restore the sup- 


pressed final ^ in the middle of the discouise like 
Jjv, etc...; other drop the siikun and its 

vowel and say etc... \\hen a word 

ends in a hamza preceded by a yd' or a 
the hamza is assimilated to the letter which 

precedes and one says especially 

after hamza. The of the accusative is changed 


to alif. The final S of feminine singular nouns is 
changed to quiescent A vocalised final consonant 
loses its vowel: this vowel is sometimes only 
weakened (by raxvni) or rather it is pronounced 
like a final French e {idvnd.m'). However this last 
method of pronunciation is not allowed in words 
ending in kesia; some even say that iazvm and 
ifimdm only affect damma. 

Bibliography; Suyuti. al-Itkan. Cairo 1 30b, 
i. 87 — 105: Tahanawi, dCauLfiaf al~IsJj’dhdt^ Con- 
stantinople, i. 216; '^Alt b. Sultan al-Kan , al- 
A/inah al-iikriya ^ala Alatn al-^aza/iya, and 
in the margin : Zakariya’ al-Ansarl, al-/^akdkd ik 
al-muhkama fi ^arli al-Aluka xdama\_t al-Djaza- 
Cairo 1344; Sulaiman al-Djamzuri, Bath al- 
Akfil bi-^arh Tuhfat al-AtJdl, and foUowmg u: 
anonyme, Bath al-RaJundn ft Tad/zoi I al-h ur an^ 
Cairo 1343; Shaikh Tahir al-I^aza irq Tadrib 
al-Ltsdn^ald Tadyivid al-Baydn, finished in 132^1, 
Hev routh n.d. ; Shaikh MutawalU, Bath al-AIu ti 
loa^GJiunvat al-AIukri fi k Afukaddimat 

Cairo 1309; Abu Rima, Hiddyat 
al-Mustafid 'fl Ahkdm al-Tailj''^nd, Cairo 1344; 
Djurdjani, Tdrifdi^ s. v. tar til; Bu^tani, MuJnt 
al-AduhiU *■ 314^ "Abd al-Xabi b. "Abd 

al-RasUl* Djdmi- al-^L lum. Haidarabad 1329, i. 
274, Ibn al-Kasih Siradj al-KdiP al-mubtadl 
zoa-Tadkai al~Kdr? al-muntahi. Sfarh Hirz al- 
Amdnt zca-lVadJh al~Tahdni li ' l-ShZittbl. Cairo 
1341, especially p. 36 — 120. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

TADLA (or Tadxla), the Tedlc of Leo Africanus, 
a district of Morocco comprising the plateaus 
which stretch to the west of the high valley of 
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the Wadi Umm aI'Rabi\ as well as the western direct road between them, became the battlegrouni 
slopes of the Central Atlas, from Wadi ’b^Abid of the rival dynasties. It^ history is that of the^. 
to the sources of the Moluya. The classical ethnic struggles and of the constant risings of the Ar.i > 

Tadili is no longer used except for the Sh.^rfa or Herber tribes who Ii\e in it. 

of the district; the popular ethnic is Tadlawi | In 660 (1261 — 1262), the Marinid chief Va^k i'' 
The region of the plateaus is occupied by six | b. 'Abd al-Hakk having come to attack Marrakeili. 
semi-nomad tribes of Arab origin: LTdigha, Kni | the Almohad Sultan al-Murtala sent his coii'';; 
Khlran, Bni Zemmur, Sma'la, Bni ^Amer, Bni | Abu Dabbus against him. The Marinid truuj • 
Musa, whose centres are Wad Zem, Bujad j drawn up on the Cmm al-Rabi^ were defeated at 

(= Bedjdja'^d for the classical Abu "M)ja^d) and the place called Umm al-RidjIain, which perhaps 

Dar Uld Ziduh. corresponds to the ford now called Uuira 

In the central region of the high valley of the al-RdjUat. 

Umm al'Rabi^ (the old Wadi Wansifan) is settled In 666(1267 — 1268), the Marinid Sultan VaTuI- 
the group known as Ait Rbo*^, made up of tribes invaded and laid waste Tadia; having raidid the 
almost entirely sedentary and of mixed Arab and I^ult, an Arab tribe of Dju'^ham stock, allies uf 

Berber origin. These are the Gtaya, the Semget, the Almohads, the laUer came to their assistance 

the Bni Ma^dan and Bni Mellal. The two principal but were defeated as they were deserted in the 

centres are Kasba Tadia and the kasha of the course of the battle by their Arab allies, the Banu 

Bni Mellal. Djabir. In 761 (1359 — 1360), the Wazlr al-Hasan 

On the western slopes of the Central Atlas we b. ^Umar, governor of Marrakesh for the Marinid 
have from north _to south the following Berber Sultan Salim Ibrahim, rebelled against his master 
tribesj Ait Sri, Ait 'Atta, Ait Bu~zid, Ait '^Aiyat and* sought refuge in Tadia, where he was wel- 
and Ait ^Mtab. corned by the Banu Djabir : but, when hard pressed 

The Berber peoples of the mountains belong to by the Marinid troops, he had to flee to the Zanaga 
the Zanaga group (== Sanhadja). In the plains of the mountains who finally handed him over tu 
there were at first Zanata, Berbers who led a his pursuers. 

nomadic life between Meknas and the Umm al- On the coming of the Samians, it was once 

Rabi'^ and the Lawata (Zanara). The earliest Arab more in Tadia at the ford of Abu ^Akaba on the 

tribes here were the l^usham (B. Djabir, Zirara) Wadi d-'^Abld, that was fought the decisive battle 
then the !^ult; it was the SaMians who introduced in which the Marinids were routed in Safar 943 
tribes of the Ma'^kil group, (July 1536). In the reign of al-Mansiir, in the 

At a remote period, Tadia seems to have been xviith ceniurv, Tadia was governed by Zaidan, 
inhabited by people more or less professing son of this Sultan. In the middle of the same 
Christianity or Judaism. When Idris II conquered ! century, Tadia threw off the authority of the 
it in 172 (789)) he found — according to the author ! Sa'dians and became part of the principality of 
of the Raivdat ahKirtas — very few Muslims, but Zanaga Berbers of the zawiya of Dila\ and one 
many Christians and Jews. Leo Africanus who of them, Muhammad b. al-Hadjdj, defeated the 
was in Tadia at the beginning of the xvi^h century [ SaMian Sultan Muhammad al-Shaikh at the ford 
mentions the large Jewish colonies there; at Tafza, | of AbQ LAkaba in 1050 (1640 — 1641). The sove- 
the capital of the country in his time, there were i reignty of the Dila^is was exercised over this region 
about 200 houses of Jews, all merchants and rich ! until the '^Alawi Sultan ai-Rashid destroyed their 
artisans. At the pre.sent day there are still many ! zawiya in 1079 (1668 — -1669). In 10S4 (1673— 
Jews at Bujad and in the kasha of the Bni Mellal. | 1674), ^Alawi Sultan Ism5‘il defeated at Abu 
This last^ place corresponds to old Madinat Udai, 1 ^Akaba his nephew Ahmad b. Muhriz, who had 
an Arabic-Berber name which seems to mean ■ rebelled against him. 

“town of the Jews”, Tadia was one of the pro- | In 1088 (1677 — 1678), Mawlay Isnia*^!! had to 
vinces which the sons of Idris II divided among [ put down a serious rising of the Zanaga of Tadia, 
theniselves. According to the author of the Ratvdat ' who had rebelled at the instigation of a Dila^i, 
al-Ki^tas^ it went to Ahmad, but al-Bakn says ' Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah. In 1099 (1687 — 1688), h^ 
that Dai, the capital of the region, belonged to j had to make another expedition, which resulted 
\ahya. ^ . Jq (jjg building of kasha's at Adakhsan (near 

In time Tadia became incorporated in the empire \ Khnlfra), Tadia and Dila\ At the division of the 
of the Banu \afran of ^alla [q- v,] (xth — xith j provinces of Morocco in llil (1699^ — *79*^)! 
centuries). In 449 (1057 — ^he Almoravids ] Tadia fell to the son of Mawlay Isma'il, Mawlay 
hawing taken Aghmat, the Maghrawid Laggut b, , Ahmad, who lived in the kasha built by his 
\usuf, who reigned there, managed to escape and father and called Kasba Tadia on the Umm 
took refuge with the Banu Vafran of Tadia; ai-Rabi'. 

Abd Allah b. \asin, leader of the Almoravids, In 1142 (1729 — 1730), Sultan Mawlay ^Abd 

followed him there and conquered the province. ! Allah had to take the field once again in the 
A local legend says that the to%vn of Dai was ; Tadia against the Ait Yeinmur who were routed, 
destroyed by the Almoravid Sultan Yusuf b.Tash- In 1179 (1765 — 1766), Sultan S. Muhammad b. 
fin, who built Tagraret to replace it, the ruins ‘^Abd Allah was forced to deport them for a time 
of which may still be seen in the immediate to the Djebel Selfat near Fas. They were replaced 
vicinity. This incident, which does not seem to provisionally by the Gtaya, Semget and Mejjat, 
be recorded in history, may perhaps be located who were later sent back to the Gharb. In 1199 
in the period of Yusuf b. Ta^fin’s war on the (1784 — 1785), the same ruler had~lo destroy the 
fortresses of Fazaz, a region adjoining Tadia on Zawiya of Bujad and imprisoned its head, Muhammad 
the north. aU'Arabi al-Sharkiwi. In 1222 (1807—1808), Sultdn 

In 526 (1131 — 1132) the Almohad Sultan S\bd , Mawlay Sulaiman sent a punitive expedition against 
al-Mmmin seized Tadia and henceforth the province 1 the Bni Musa, the Ait '^Attab the Rfala and the 
lying halfway between Fas and Marrakesh on the I Bni "Aiyap In 1224 (1809—1810) there was a 
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new expedition against the Berbers of Tadla (Ait 
Sn and one against the Urdigha Arabs. It was 
Mawlay Sulaiman who built the mosque of Bujad 
,.ad the bridge over the Tmm al-Kabi'. 

Ii' 1269 (1S52 — 1853). Sultan 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Ilisham punished the Bni Musa who had slain 
iheir governor Ahmad b. Ziduh, In 1289(1872 — 
1S73J, Sultan S. Muhammad b. ^-Xbd al-Rahman 
'cnt an expedition against the Arab tubes of 
Tadla and Bni Musa, who had rebelled against 
ihtir governor (Sma'^la, Bni Zemmur, Bni T'mair). 

In 1295(1878 — 1879), Sultan MawTay al-Hasan 
to pacify the region had to raid the Bni Umair 
and Bni Musa. Next year he returned to puni-'h 
the Ait ‘^Attab. It was at Tadla. on the Umm al- 
KabT that he died in 1311 (June 1S94). 

The great religious centre of the district is the 
zawiva of Bujad founded in the xvi^h century 
among the Bni Zemmur by Muhammad al-Sharki. 
His descendants form the important Marabout 
gioup of the Sharkawa [q. v.]. 

Bibliography'. Leo Africanus, Dcstrip' 


TAFILALT, elhmc FIlaij, the name of a 
district in S. E. Morocco, formed by the 
broadening of the valley of the Wadi Ziz. It 
consists of an alluvial plain 12 miles long and 
10 broad, over which are scattere<l 200 k\Tir (or 
fortified dwellings of clay) surrounded by gardens 
and cultivated fields. Where iingation fiom wells 
is possible, the soil is wundcrfully fertile. The 
chief product of Tafilalt is the palm-tree and the 
most developed industry is the pteparallon of 
goat-skins by the use of the bark of the mimosa 
which fields a tanning gall. Filali leather is famous 
and sought after thioughuut all north Africa. The 
population is dense, in the ksiir of Tafilalt it 
was estimated in 1920 at 150 — 2CO.000. The 
historical capital of Tafilalt was Sidjilmasa 
(q. V. for the political history of Tafilalt) Here 
we may simply state that the district was the 
ciadle of the dynasty of the L\lid ^arifs of 
Morocco, also called Filali ^ariL and still the 
ruling family. Many of these Sharifs after the ac- 
cession of their family to the thione lemained in 


lion de r Afriqiie^ ed. Schefer, p. 2S9 — 

310; Cap. Peyronnet, Tadla., '\x\ Bull. See. Giogr. 
Alger. 1922 — 1923 ; J. Ciraetiere, Notice sur Bou 
Djad^ in R.M M., 1913, vol. 24, p. 277 — 2S9: 
E. F. Gantier, Medinat-Ou-Dai, \n Nespa is.,\o\. 
vi. (1926), p. 5—25. (G. S. Comn) 

TADMUR [See P.\lmyr..^.] 

TAFDIL is the nomen actionis of the second 
'.ormation of fadala, it “exceeded”, or “was”, or 
“became redundant”, or “supeiduous”. In grammar 
It IS applied to the comparison of adjectives. 
Ism al-tafdU, “the noun of the attribution of ex- 
cess, or excellence”, is the noun adjective in the 
Comparative and superlative, or, as it is now 
usually called, the elative degree This is also 
called aj'al al-tafdil because it is regulaily of 
the measure af^al. 

Bibliography. The standard Arabic lexica; 
right— deGoeje,...i Gramfuar of the Arabic Langu- 
age.^ Cambiidge 1896 — 1898,1. 14C-141; de Sacy, 
Grammaire arabe, Paiis 1831. ("T. W. Haig) 
AL-TAFP, the desert region that lies west | 
<■> f Kufa along the alluvial plain of the Euphra- | 
Iss. It is higher than the low-lying ground by the | 
river and forms the transition to the central Ara- j 
bian plateau. According to the authoiities quoted I 
by \akut (iii. 359 ), al-taff means an area raised | 
above the surrounding country; the name is not ! 
found after the xiii^k century. The district contains j 
a number of springs, the waters of which run j 
southwest (cf. Ibn al-Fakih, p. 1S7). The best i 
known of these vvelL was al-^L'dhair. From its ^ 
geographical position al-Taff was the scene of the • 
fiist encounter between the Arabs and Persians j 
(Tabari i. 2210, 2247; Ibn al-Athir, iii. 345 - 35 ^)' ’ 
The Sasanian kings had stationed theie feudal 
guardians of the frontier which was defended by 
foits {inasjaha) and a great ditch (khandak') which 
began at Hit (Ibn Rosta, p. 107)- Gn al-Taff lay , 
al-Kadisiya [q. v.] and also Karbala^ famous as 
the scene of the death of al-Husam (Yakut, tcc ; 
'-’'it. and Bakrl, Mu^djani.^ ii. 456)- The latter is 
also referred to as al'd^TaktuI bTl-TaJl (cf. al- | 
Muhtar, Ibn al-Athii iv. 140; cf. also the poem ' 
quoted by Yakut, loc. cit. and Ibn al-Athir, iv. ^ 
267)- In later centuries al-Taff is rarely mentioned | 
(e.g. Ibn al-Athir, vii. 379 in connection vv ith the Kar- ; 
niatian troubles); and the majority of the Arab geo- 
graphers make no mention of it. (J. H. Kra.viers) 


or returned to settle in Tafilalt where they may 
be counted by thousands. A khalifa of the Moroccan 
Sultan represents the authority of the majBizcn 
among them and in the valley of the Ziz. In 
addition to Sidjilmasa of which only the luins 
remain we may mention as small towns in Tafilalt 
the ksar of Bu^am, the business centie of the 
district, and that of Tighmart with defences 
built at the end of the xix^k century by order of 
Sultan MawTay al-Hasan. 

Bibliography", cf. tlie article siivjlLMAS.^. 
A general description with a map will be found 
in P. Ricard, Les Guides Bleus: Maroc., Paris 1919, 
p. 285— 2SS. (E. Lf.VI-PROVENgAI,) 

TAFSIR (A.), pi. tnfaslr, explanation, 
commentary, verbal foim; fassaia to explain. 
The name is applied to commentarie.s on scientific 
and philosophical works and is an alternative to 
sjiarh ; it is regularly applied to the Greek and Arabic 
commentarie-. on Aristotle ; the following are 
examples taken from Ibn al-Kifti’s History of 
Seholais: Banas al-Rtimi wrote a Tafstr on the Al- 
magesta and another on the tenth book of Euclid; 
Abu T- 3 Vafa' al-Buzdjani, the famous astronomer, 
wrote a tafstr on the works of Diophantes and 
of al-j^wariami on Algebra; Muhammad b. Zakariya 
al-RazF, the famous physician, wrote a commentary 
on the commentary {tap sir al-tafsir') of Plutarch 
on the Timaeus of Plato. The Christian scholar 
Himain b. Ish.ak excelled in translations and tafaslr. 
The majority of the famous woiks of Greek 
science and some of .-^rab science have had com- 
mentaries made on them, translated into or wiitten 
in Arabic. 

In Islam the word tafstr means particularly the 
commentaries on the Kurban and the 
science of interpreting the sacred book. This 
branch of learning entitled “Knowledge of Kur’an 
and of the commentary” is a special and important 
branch of Hadith ; it is taught in the madiasas 
and the universities. There are in Tafstr a few 
nencral works on the Kur’an not written in the 
regular style; but the majority are continuous 
commentaries, in which the text of the sacred 
book is explained in regular order, phrase by 
phrase and sometimes even word by word. These 
commentaries are numerous : the most famous are 
those of Tabari, Zamakhsharl and Baidawl. 

Tabari (d. 310) is the great historian; his com- 
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nientary, a very extenshe work, contains a large 
number of traditions handed do«n by authoritative 
chains of transmitters (isriiii/). Zamakhshari (d. 53S) 
IS a very keen brain, a moralist of delicate sensibility 
and a philologist of consummate skill. FIis commen- 
tary (al-A'as/is>iaf') is much valued and has in turn 
been commented upon by important theologians 
like TaftazSni (d. 792) and Saiyid Sharif Dj uidiani 
(d. 8 1 6). The commentary of al-Baida\\i (d. 6S5) 
is the most popular and is the one taught m the 
schools : It has fixed the beliefs of the pious Muslim 


I see Brockelmann, ii. 209]. Lists of his chief Hurl.'. 
I giving, with variations, their dates and places ol 
! composition, are extant {Afud/tnal-i /•'au/u uinlei 
the year 787; Ka'.uJat al-D^annal^ p. 309 Ice - 
siderable variations in the dates] ; al-fawa : I a '■ 
Ar/i/ru, p. 137; .*\hlw ardt, Berlin Catalogue, 1950 . 
and provide some information concerning he 
migrations. Ilis earliest work, the Shark al-Tay:/ 
a'A/zzi^ was written by him at the age of si.xtcLn. 
It is said, in Sha'ban 73S (133S) at Faryumad 
The MutazL’wal^ the Aliihhiasar and tli-- 


as regards the inteipretation of the sacred book 
and has been several times annotated, .\mong the 
other commentaries we may mention that of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 606) which is called the great 
Tiifsir and that of Isma'’il Hakki of Brusa, an 
author much esteemed by the Turks (d. 1127). It 
is worth noting that the majority of these learned 
men belong to the Persian region. 

The science of tafsir is old and seems to date 
from the beginnings of Islam. Ibn 'Abbas for 
example (d. 68 A. H.) is said to have been an 
authoiity on the subject and a tafsir is attributed 
to him (Hamidlya Library in Stambul). Recent 
criticism (Goldziher, Lammens etc.) has raised the 
question of the real value of the traditions con- 
tained in these enormous compilations. The answer 
so far has not been very favourable; the majority 
of the traditions seem to have been invented, either 
to settle a point of law or with some theological 
object or with a simple desire to explain or even 
merely as an amusement. There is, these critics 
say, no hope of finding much e.xact information 
in these commentaries about the circumstances 
under which the Kur’an was composed and made 
public; they are nevertheless important for the 
minute study of Muslim law and theology as 
well as for the legends and philology. In our 
own day a learned Egyptian ShaiUi Tantawi has 
sought to rejuvenate the study of tafsir-, he is 
publishing a commentary into which he introduces 
many ideas borrowed from philosophy and modern 
science [cf. also ta^Ml]. 

Bibliography. The Catalogues of Arabic 
Books and Manuscripts under tafsir-. Goldziher. 
Muhamtitedanische Sludien, Halle 1890, ii. 206; 
do., Dii Richtiingen der islamischen Koran- 
auslegutig, Leyden 1920, index ; Carra de Vaux, 
Lcs Pensiurs de I'Islarn, vol. lii., Paris 1923, 
chap. xi. (B. Carra de Vau.x) 

TAFTA (p. “twisted'’), a kind of silk, 
tafteta. Clavijo, ambassador of Henry HI of Castile, 
found in the markets of Tabriz, of Sultanlya and of 
Samarkand, tafetanes woven in the country itself. 
This material spread more and more in the West 
towards the end of the Middle .-^ges. 

Bibliography. M. Devic, Diet, des mots 
franfais d'origine orientale, p. 214; Clavijo, 
Narrative, p. 109. 114, 190; W. Heyd, Hist, 
du commerce du Levant, French ed. by Raynaud, 
Leipzig 1 8^86^ Index. (Cl. Huart) 

al-TAFTAZANI (Sa'd al-Di.x Mas'Cd b, 'Lxiar), 
a celebiated authority on rhetoric, logic, 
metaphysics, theol ogy, la w and other subjects 
and the author of several text-books used to this 
day in the i/iadrasan of the East, was born in 
Safar 722 (Feb. -March 1522) at Taftazan, a large 
village near Nasa m lOiurasan. He is said to 
have been a pupil of 'Adud al-Din al-Idji (see 
above, ii. 447 and Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 208) 
and of Kutb al-Din [al-Razi al-Tahtanl presumably, 


Tiilwih were completed in 748, 756 and 758 ar 
Harat, Ghudjduwan and Gulistan. According Ij 
Ibn ‘^Arab^ah al-Tafiazani, like Kutb al-Din al- 
Razi, was one of the scholars attracted to the coun 
of the Mongols of Western Kipcak, and the 
Mukhtasar al-Ma^anJ^ completed at Ghud]din\an 
m 756. is in fact dedicated to Mahmud Djani 
Beg. Kh^'andamir's statement that he settled at 
Kh^'aiizm is borne out by the fact that work? 
completed by him in 768, 770 and 778 are said 
to have been written there. Kh^'andamir tclU a-* 
that in 779 (1377 — 1378) he presented al-DjurdjaQi 
[see above, i. 1066 and Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ li. 
216] to the Muzaffarid ruler of Fars, ^ah ^udjak 
The same author states that when Timur invaded 
Kh^arizm [in 780 — 781 (1379) presumably] Malik 
Muhammad Sarakhsi. son of Malik MuHzz al-Din 
Husain Kurt, asked his nephew, Pir Muhammad 
b- Ghiyath al-Din Pir 'Ali, who was then in the 
suite of Timur, to obtain Timur’s consent and 
send al-Taftazani to Sarahs. Timur agreed, but 
subsequently on learning how eminent a scholai 
al-Taftazani was, he sent to Sarakhs a request that 
he should come to Samarljand. Al-Taftazani at 
first declined on the plea that he was about to 
visit the HidjSz, but on receiving a second sum- 
mons he transferred himself to Samarkand, where 

TimUr treated him with great honour. The conquest 

of ^iraz by Timur in 789 (1387) 'vas follo\^ed 

by the arrival in Samarkand of his old acquaintance 

al-Saiyid al-Sharif al-Djurdj 5 m. The rivalry between 
them led to controversies and to an estrangement, 
which is reflected in the criticisms of al-Taftaz 5 ni .*> 
views to be found in some of al-Djurdjani’s work.'!. 
Al-Taftazani died at Samarkand in 79 ^ (i 3 ^ 9 ) 
( Bu^hyat al-Wu^at) or on the 22*1'^ of al-Muhar- 
ram 792 (Jan. 10, 1390) {al-Faw^id al’hah'iya^ 
p. 135), or on the 22^"^ of al-Muharram 793 

(Dec. 30, 1390) (according to a chronogram ascribed 
to al-Djurdjani, see the l^edivial Library Catalogue, 
ii. 242), or in 797 (1394 — 1395) {Habib al-Siyar). 
The date 787 given by Fasihi is inconsistent with 
the alleged dates of some of his works and with 
the statement that he and al-Djurdjani forgatheied 
after the capture of Shiraz in 789. He was buried 
at Sarakhs. 

Al-Taftazani seems to have had no pupils of 
great distinction. The two mentioned in the 
Raxedat al- Dj annat are Husam al-Din al-Hasan 
b. 'All al-Abiwardi, the author of a work entitled 
Rabt a/^D/i/ian Ji 'l-MFam xva d^Bayan^ and 
Burhan al-Din Haidar (see TashkopriizSda, al- 
Shakaik al-Ntt^mafiiya, transl. Rescher, p. 33 and 
/ir/., xi. 61). 

Al-Taftazani s merits impressed Ibn Khaldun, 
who came across some of his works in Egypt 
and mentions him in hib Mukaddima (transl. de 
Slane, iii. 129)- He wrote both on ^afi'i and 
on Hanafi law' and has been described as a Shafi'i 
by some authors (e. g. al-Kaffa\vi and Hasan Celebi) 
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and as a Hanafi by others (e g. Iba Xudjaim and 
'All b. Sultan Muhammad al-Kari'). 

Among his works are the following (the dates 
assigned to these works in the al-Diannat^ 

winch in many cases dilTer considerably from those 
:^i\en elsewhere, are not always mentioned. For 
fiuler information concerning the manuscripts, 
^upercommentaries etc., Brockelmann, G. A, Z., 
should be consulted) : 

I. Grammar 

I. ^arh al-Tastif al- Izzi (in India often called 
vile Sa diya)^ a commentary on the Arabic accidence of 
r.v-Zandjani (Azz al-Din ‘Abd al-\Vahhab b. Ibtahim, 
see Biockelmann, G.A.L^ i. 283) completed al 
Faryumad in ^a'^ban 738 (1338) when the author 
Wvis sixteen years of age. MSS. at Berlin (AhKvardt, 
6617 — 6618), Turin (\alUno, 39) and 

elsewhere. Editions; Constantinople 1-253, 
iihrviD 1270, 1S84 (in a mudjiuTta)^ Delhi 12S9. 
^“95 (with the ^Iiftah al-Sa'dixa of Ahmad b. 
^ah Gul), 1886 (with the Miftdh al-k(i'di\a). 
1319 (with the Alijtdh al-Sa^di\d), Bombay 1292, 
Fucknow 1306, Cairo 1307. Of the supercommen- 
tanes, m addition to the Miftdh al-Sa^dlya men- 
tioned above, that of Dede iOialifa has been printed 
(Bulak 1255). 

2. al-IrsJiad^ or [trA ai-hddi^ as Hadjdji 
Khalifa calls it, an Arabic syntax written for his 
son and completed at Kh^arizm in 774 or 77S 
^5 7S7. A manuscript exists at Vienna (Flugel, 

- j 206). Several commentaries are mentioned by 
Hadjdji Khalifa, including those of Muhammad 
b. All al-Djurdjani (a son of al-Saiyid aUSharif) * 
and Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad al- j 
Bukhiiri, w’hich are preserved at Berlin (AhUvardt, ■ 
^ • ^754 — 6755) and the Escunal (Deienbourg, 
181) respectively. 

II. R h e t o r i c 

Al-Taftaz 5 nl’s three W'orks on rhetoric aie all 
connected directly or indirectly with the classical | 
exposition of the subject contained m the third I 
P^^rt (^kism') of the Miftah ol-Uluni of al-Sakkaki 
(see below under al-Sakkaki and Brockelmann, 
Z., i. 294). Two of them are interwoven 
commentaries on the abridgment, Talkhis al-Mifidhs 
^ritten by al-Kazwini (Muhammad b. AAbd a'l- 
Kahman called the Khatib Dimashk; see Brockel- 
mann, ii. 22). 

I- as it is usually called, or al’ 

^arh al-Mutaiv 7 caI, or ^arh al-Talkhis al-Mii- 
laiowal^ completed in Safar 748 (1347) at Haiat. 

Editions; Constantinople 1260. 1289 (with 
al-Djurdjani’s glosses), Lucknow 1265 (tirst part 
^^}y), 1287 (hrst part only), 1878, 1300, 1889 
(with Turab ^Ali’s Izdlat al-Vdal^ a commentaiy 
on the verses quoted), Tihran[^i 1270, Delhi 1326 
(with a commentary by Muhammad 

Abd al-Rahman). A Persian edition of 1274 (with 
commentaries by al-Fanari, al- Dj urdjani, al-Samar- 
!>andi, and Muhammad Rida Gulpayagani) is | 
mentioned in the catalogue of the Khedivial 
Library, iv, 153. | 

Ihe glosses of al-Djurdjani have moreover been ■ 
published at Lucknow in 1312 and those of ‘^Abd 
al'Hakim Siyalkbti at Constantinople in 1266. ! 

2. Mukhtasar al-Ma^dni, as it is now commonly : 
called, or Mukhtasar ^arh Talkhis al-Miftdhj or | 
^khtisar Sharh al- Talkhis j or al-Sharh al-Mukhtasar^ 
or simply al-Mukhtasar (the author having given . 


It no formal litlej, a shorter intei woven commentary, 
completed m 756 (1355 — 135^) at DhudjduwSn 
and dedicated to Mahmud Djani Beg. Like the 
Mutaia'wal thi^ work is still .studied in Eastern 
madrasas. Manuscripts aie common and there are 
several supercommeniaries. 

Editions: Calcutta 1813, Lucknow 1261. 1312 
(with al-Bunani's supercommentar) ), BUikik 127 1 
(with al-Dasuki s supeicommentary) [1S60']. 1285 
(with al-Bunani's supercommentai)). Cawnpore 
1285 — 1286 (with al-Khata"i's fal-f^utta'i’s '] 
supeicommentary), 1296 (with the same super- 
commentary), Meerut 1285, Constantinople 1301, 
1301 (with al-Dasuki’s supercommeniary). Lahore 
1306—1307, Delhi 1286, 1324. 

Extracts fiom thU work have been published 
by Mehren in /?/<’ Z’/zcAv/F Zew (Copenhague 

and Vienna 1S53). 

3* Al-Taftazani’s third rhetorical work, Sh irh 
al-Kism al-tJuUith min al-MiJtdJy is a commentary 
on the third pait of the Miftah aldUlum itself. 
It is one of his latest works, ha\ing been com- 
pleted at Samaikand in ^awvval 7S7 (13S5) or 
789 (13S7), and it has not enjoyed the same 
popularity as the Mukhtasar al-Mfanl and the 
Miita^aiaaL Manuscripts aie pieserved at the 
Escuiinl (Derenbourg. N^. 26), the India Office 
(Loth, 847 — 84S). Leyden fde Goeje and 

Houlsma. 29S). Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Palmer, N®. iS) and eksewhere. 

III. Logic 

1. Sha) h al’Kisdlat al’ShamsTya. or Shafh al- 

Shamslya (in India this work, like thejW.iz h al-Tasjlf 
ald'hzi, is often called Sa'^dlya')^ a commentary 
on the logical manual of al-Katibi (Nadjm al-Din 
‘^Ali b. '^Umar al-Kazw-inl; see Brockelmann, G.A. 
Z., i. 466) completed at Djam in Djumada II 752 
(1351) {Mu.^mal) or 757 (1356) {al-Faiaa'id al- 
bahlya) or 762 (1361) (Ahlwardt, 1959) or 
772 (i 370 “~I 370 al-Dumnat). MSS. are 

pieserved at Berlin (Ahlwardt, X^. 5266 — 5268) 
and elsewhere. Editions: Lucknow 1905 (1326). 

2. Tahdhlb al-Ma?itik ica 'l-ICalanu at it is 
usually called, or Ghayat Tahdhlb al-ICaldm fl 
Tail fir al-Mantik taa 'l-Ualam^ as the author 
calls it in his preface, a manual of logic and 
scholastic theology completed in Radjvib 789 (1387). 
Whereas the second part of this work, described 

j by Hadjdji Khalifa as an abridgment of the MakaAd, 
was evidently copied but rarely (and indeed no 
I copies seem to be definitely recorded in the existing 
j catalogues of manuscript.s) the first part, on logic, 

I became a favourite text-book and has often been 
I published. 

I Editions; Calcutta 1243 (with al-Yazdi’s 
I commentaiy), 132S (with an L’rdu translation), 

! 1333 (with the same Crdu translation), [Lucknow r] 
1260 (preceded by the Isa yh udji), Lucknow’ 1869 
’ (in a MadjtfMa-i Matitik\ 128S (the introductory 
: portion only with the commentary of al-Dawwani 
and glosses by Mir Zahid and LAbd al-Haiy Lakh- 
I nawi), 1293 (with the same), 1321 (with the same), 
1290 (with al-Vazdi’s commentary and glosses 
thereon by 'Abd al-Haiy Lakhnawi), 1292 (with 
the same commentary and glosses). 1311 (with the 
same), 1S77 (with Muhammad b. Mahmud al- 
Bhahristani’s Persian commentary), 1884 (with the 
same Persian commentary), 1323 (in a Madymida i 
bht RasiTil-i Mantikf Delhi 1264, I276, 1283 — 
1284, [1S69], 12S6 (all these Delhi editions with 
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al-Yazdi's commentary), Cawnpore 1278 — 1279 
(in a Madj!)tTi''a-i Mantik), 1291 (with al-Yazdi’s 
commentary and glosses entitled Tuhfah-i Sluih 
Biaham by Ilahl Bakhsh Faidabadi), 1296 (with 
the same commentary and glosses), iSSl (in a 
MaJjmu'a-i Man/ik), 1915 (with al-Shahristani’s 
Persian commentary), Benares [1899] (with an L'rdu 
translation). 

IV. Metaphysics and Theology 

1. al-Alakasid^ a compendium of metaphysics 
and theology, completed with the author’s own 
commentary at Samarkand in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 784 
(1383) (in 774 according to the Bawdat al-Djan- 
nat). A Constantinople edition of 1277 is men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Khedivial Library 
(ii. 26) and there are manuscripts in the British 
Museum (Ellis-Edwards, p. 9), the India Office 
(Loth, N®. 461 — 464) and elsewhere. As has been 
said above, the second part {kistn) of the Tahdhlb 
al-Mantik •wa 'l-Kalam is described by Hadjdji 
Khalifa as an abridgment of this work. 

2. Tahdhlb al-Maniik ic'a 'l-KalTtm. See above 
under Logic. 

3. ^arh al-kAkadid al-XasaJiyOj completed in 
Sha'^ban 768 (1367) at Khvarizm, a commentary 
on the extremely brief statement of Muhammadan 
belief written by 'Umar b. Muhammad’ al-X.asafi 
(d. 537=1142 — H43; see Brockelmann, i. 427). 
This woik also is a favourite te.\t-book and several 
supercommentanes have been written on it. 

Editions: Calcutta 1244, Delhi [1870], 1904, 
Lucknow 1876, [1888], 1890, [1894], Constanti- 
nople 1297 (with the supercommentaries of al- 
Kastali and al-l^ayall and the glosses of Bihishtl 
on the latter), Cairo 1297 (with al-Khayall's super- 
commentary and Kara Khalil’s glosses thereon), 
Cawnpore 1903, 1330. Extracts are translated into 
French in d’Ohsson’s Tableau general de V Empire 
Othoman^ vol. i. and there is a German transla- 
tion in J. T. Plant’s Birgilu Eisale [sic], oder Ele- 
mentarbuch der Muhammedanischen Glaubenslehre 
(Istambul and Geneva 1790). 

Of the supercommentaries that of al-Khayali 
has been published at Delhi in iSyop] and 1329 
(with 'Abd al-Hakim Siyalkoti’s glosses), at Luck- 
now in 1876, 1313 (with 'Abd al-Hakim .Siyal 
koti s glosses), 1326 (with the same glosses), at 
Constantinople in 1297 ("ith al-Kastall and Bi- 
hishti) and at Cairo in 1297 (with Kara l^ain's 
glosses): that of Plasan Shahid (Abu ’1-Hasan b. 
al-Afdal) at Bihar in 1328, and that of Ramadan 
Efendi at Delhi in 1327. 

4. An attack on the heresies of Ibn 'Arabi’s 
Fusjis al-Hikam preserved in a Berlin manuscript 
(Ahlwardt, 2891), which bears on fol. ib the 
doubtful title Fddihat al-Mulhtdln. 

V. Principles of Jurisprudence 

I. al-Talwik ild Ka^f IdakePik al-Tankih 
completed 29th Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 758 (1357) at Gulistan, 
a commentary on the Tankih al-Ustil of Sadr al- 
Shari'a the Younger ('Ubaid Allah b. Mas'ud al- 
Mahbubi, d. 747 [1346—1347]; see Brockelmann, 
ii. 214). 

Editions have been published at Delhi in 1267 
(1851) (with Sadr al-Shari'a’s own commentary al- 
Tazvi/i/i), at Lucknow in 1281 (1864) (with the 
Tau’dlh), 1871 (with the TazudJ/i) and 1292 (1876) 
(with the Tazvdlh^ and supercommentaries on the 
Talu'ih by Hasan CelebI, Mulla Khusraw and 


Zakariya^ al-Ansari), and at Kazan in 1301 (18S41 
(with the Tau'dlh'). 

2 . Shark Shark al-'Mukhtasar fi 'I'liu!. (> 
Shark a/-Sharhy completed in Dhu ;;o 

(1369) at I:^’*'arizm, a supercommentar) uii iLo 
commentary of al-Idji [see above] on Ibii al-IK- 
djib's Mukhtasar al-MnntaJia^ an abridgment of 
his own Muntahii 'l-Stdal wa ' l-Amal fi T!>r 
al-i'sfil wa 'l-hliadal. \ Bulak edition of 1316 — 
1319 is mentioned by .Moh. Ben Cheneb in the 
article in.\ al-h. 4 djil. .MSS. are preserved .‘tt 
Berlin (Ahlwardt, N“. 4376), the India Dfllce 
(Loth, XK. 302 — 4) and elsewhere. 

VI. L a w 

1. al-Miftdh^ on Shafi'i FurtP. A manusciipt 
is preserved at Berlin (Ahlwardt, X®. 4604). 

In addition to this work a collection of Hanei'i 
Fatdwd is mentioned by his biographers, but n>j 
copies seem to be recorded. 

2. Ikhtisdr ^arli Talkhis al-DJaint^ al-ka’':i\ 
an unfinished abridgment of the commentary of 
Mas'ud h. Muhammad al-CJhudjduwani on al-Khi- 
lati’s abridgment of al-Shaibani's treatise on Hanafi 
Furu' entitled al-DJami' al-kabir Brockelmann, 
G.A.T., i. 172 and H. Kh., ii. 401). According 
to the Raiaddt al-DJannut this work was begun 
at Sarakhs in 785. A manuscript is preserved in 
the Yeni Djami' (X“. 428 bis). 

-At Delhi in 1870 [f] was published an edition 
of the Mukaddimat al-Saldt or Khuldsa.^ a treatise 
on the ritual prayers ascribed by some to al-Kai- 
danl (see Hadjdji Khalifa, vi., p. 83), with commen- 
taries alleged to be by al-Djurdiani and al-Taftazani. 
but it is not certain that the Khulasa existed m 
al-Taftazani’s time. 

VII. Kur^’anic Exegesis 

1. Kashf al-Astar wa-Cddaf al-Abrdr.^ a Per- 
sian commentary on the Kur’an (cf. H. Kh. v., 
X®. 10674). A manuscript appears to be preserved 
in the Veui Djami' (see the catalogue, p. 80, X®. 43)’ 

2. Sharh (or Hdshiya '^ald) al-Kashshdf, H. Kh- 

V., X®. 1872, annotations on the commentary of 

al-Zamakhshari (see Brockelmann, G. A. Z., 1. 290). 
said to have been begun at Samarkand in Rabi , 
ii, 789 and left unfinished. These annotations 
embrace Suras i. — x. 58 and xxxviii. — liv. Manu- 
scripts are preserved at Berlin (Ahlwardt, N®. 793)' 
the British Museum (Ellis-Edwards, p. 3)1 
India Office and elsewhere. 

VIII. Philology 

I. al-NPam al~sawdbigh fl Shai h al-Xilam al- 
naxfdbigh, a commentary on al-Zamakhshari’s col- 
lection of sententiae entitled al-Kilam al-nawdbigh. 
Selections from this commentary were published 
by H. A. Schultens in his Anthologia sententia- 
rum arabicarum (Leyden 1772) and it was printed 
at Cairo in 1287. 

2- A Turkish versified translation of Sa'di's 
Bustan made in 755 (see E, J. \V. Gibb, A 
History of Ottoman Poetry^ i. 202). 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Arabshah , ^Adyaib 

al-Makdur.^ ed. Golius, iii. 422 ; Fasihi, 

(under the year 787; see E. G. Browne, in Le 

Museon, series iii., vol. i., p. 57); al-Su)uti, 

Bughyyt al-J-Fhat, p, jgj . Husain b. 

Mansur, aX Ughshak., p.’ 287; al-Kaf- 

^^'^kliydr \ P^^''andamir, Habib al- 
tn. 3, 87 ; Muhammad Bakir Kh'vansari, 
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Kazvilat al-Diarmal, p. 309; "Abdal-Haiy, Lakh- 
uawi' al-Fawaid al-hahiya, p. 128 — 130, 134— 
137: lirockelmann, G.A.L.^ U. 2I5'. Browne,^ 
Lit. Hist, of Persia., iii. 353— 3S4; Hidayat | 
Husam, Catalogue of the AraHe MSS. in the 
huhar Library., p. 436-438. (C. .4. SloRtV) 

TAMLAK, or, more properly, TuiniLUK, the 
c-jrrect vocalization being given by Ibn Battuta, 
i, the name of a dynasty which reigned at Dihli 
from 1320 until 1413, and is takeri from the 
personal name of its founder, Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluk, a Karawniya Turk, that i» to say, the 
oft'spring ' of a Turkish father and an Indian 
mother. When Mubarak, the last of the Khaldjis 
[n.v.], was murdered by his vile favourite, K]}us- 
law, Tughluk, who was employed on the north- 
western frontier, where his numerous successes 
against the Mughuls had earned for him the title 
of Ghazi Malik, marched on Dihli, defeated and 
=Iew the usurper in the neighbourhood of the 
city, and on September 8, 1320, ascended the 
throne. Early in 1325 the aged Tughluk, returning 
from an expedition to Bangui, was murdered by 
Muhammad, the ablest of his sons, who had al- 
ready rebelled once, in the Dakan, and now con- 
trived that a temporary pavilion, in which he 
welcomed his father, should be brought down on 
the old man’s head. Muhammad b. Tughluk 
[q. V.] was one of the greatest of the Muslim 
mouarchs of India, but was eccentric to the verge 
of lunacy. Having extended his sway over the ^ 
Mhole of India, he provoked his subjects to re- . 
hellion in almost every province, and when he j 
died in Sind, in March, 135I1 while endeavouring j 
to suppress a rebellion in that province, the Dakan, 1 
Bangui, and Sind had severed themselves from 
the empire. He was succeeded by his cousin 
Firuz b. Radjab [q. v.] who succeecUd in 
recovering Sind, but failed to recover Bangal, an 
did not even attempt to recover the Dakan, which 
became an independent and powerful kingdom. 
Firaz grew indolent towards the end of his reign 
and his kingdom fell into disorder. Before his 
death he associated his son Muhammad, with un 
on the throne, but the prince abused his authority^ 
and when Firuz died, in 13^^^ succee e 

by his grandson, Tughluk II, who, in attempting 
to remove possible livals, alarmed his cousin, 

I!akr. Abu Bakr rose in rebellion, and Tughluk 
tied, but was captured and put to death, ^ 
early in 1389 Abu Bakr ascended the throne. His 
uncle Muhammad, who had been lurking m 
iSirmur since the death of Firuz, inva e * 5 
kingdom, and in August 31, 1389, entered 1 
where he was acknowledged as king ^ 
flight of Aba Bakr, Muhammad died at Hja'esar 
on January 20, 1 394, and was succeeded 
son, Humayun Khan, who took the title ° ^ 

al-Din Sikandar, but died within two months 01 
his accession. The nobles raised Ih t e 
his brother, Mahmud, who was at hr.st enwe y 
under the influence of Malik Sarwar [q- v.J. 
eunuch whom he appointed to the S^J^j^men o 
Gjawnpur. Here Malik Sarwar founded t e ar 1 
dynasty of kings, and Mahmud fell under e 1 
fluence of MallQ, entitled Ikbal Khau. A pai y 
among the nobles raised Nusrat, a cou.sin o a 
mud, to the throne, and for some 
two puppet kings in Dihli and its ne^h our , 
each supported by his own faction, ’^^is was 
state of affairs when the Amir Timur [q- v.J 1 


vaded India in 1398, but before he reached Dihli 
Nusrat Shah had been driven from the capital, 
and Mahmud and Mallu were left to face the 
conqueror. They were defeated and fled, MahmOd 
to Gudjardt and Mallu to Baran, but returned 
after Timur's departure. Mahmud retained the 
royal title, but was for the rest of his life a state 
prisoner, at first in the hands of Mallu, and, 
after MaUu's death in 1405, in those of DawTat 
Khan Lodi, who succeeded Mallu as viitual luler 
^ the kingdom. Mahmud died at Kaithal in 
Eebruary, 1413, and with him ended the Tughluk 
dynastv. Within sixteen months of his death Dawlat 
Khan was overthrown by Khidr Khan [q. v-,] who 
on May 28, 1414, entered Dihli and founded the 

Saiyiti dynasty. t r • r- - 

Bibliography. Barani, TariHi-t Fpiie 
Shahi Calcutta 1862; Shams-i biiadj Miij 
7 \r rihh^' Firuz Shahl, Calcutta i8qi ; BadaQni. 
Muntakhab al-Ta-oarikh. text, and translation 
bv G 8. A. Ranking, Calcutta 1S69 Mu- 
himmad Kasim Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahlrm, 
Bombay 1832. (T- • Haig) 

TAGHLIB [See WShl..] , 

TAGUS, Arabic Wadi Tadjoh, Latin Tagus, 
Spanish Tajo, Portuguese Tejo, the longest river 
in the Iberian Peninsula, rises in the Serrania de 
Cuenca at about 6,000 ft. Its length to its estuary 
at Lisbon is 550 miles (of which 190 are in 
Portuguese teirytory). Among the numerous places 
on its banks one may mention going down stream. 
Araniuez .Aleodor. Toledo and Talavera de la 
Reina, in Spain: Abrantes, Santarem and Lisbon, 

'''/hJ^Amb geographers describe the Tagus as an 
important river and mention it specially in their 
descriptions of Toledo and Lisbon, They also 
mention the famous Roman bridge built of granite 
ioTa-D. by order of the Emperor Trajan on 
the Tagus at Alcantaia, the ancient ‘ 

Saif of the.Atabs. Cf. above, 1., p. 251. See also the 
articles on LISBON and Toledo. , , , , 

Bibliography. al-Idrisi, Sifat 
p 187 of the text and 22S of the trans , . 

Eagnan, E.xtraits inedits relaiifs au Maghreb, 
Aimers 1924. Index. (E. Levi-Provencal) 
TAHADJDJUD (a.), infinitive 3 from the root 
1 / > ^hicir is one of the roots with opposed 

as it siirnifies “sleep” and also 
meanings as it s t, uto ner- 

“to be awake”, “to keep ‘k’,, ‘Ve" 

form the night salat or the nightly reel 
torm tne i g • •• -phe latter two meanings 

L:::^:>L::’:i:euLM"o;resinis^^^word 
a voluntary effort” etc but t e^t mg^^ 

-/"Si 

•“S ‘.t Kui « >,», ,h. 

nld practice in Mecca was to observe two salats, 
s aL and one by night (Sura, xvii. 80 r?.); Sura, 
Kxvi ^25: “And mention the name of lisy hoti sn 
hr morning and in the evening [26] and in the 
hi or^trate thyself before Him and praise Him 
Af livreTonrnight”; Sura, xi. n6: “And perform 
the salat at both ends of the day and in the last 
part 'of the night”. Tradition is able to tell us -- 
and there is no real reason for scepticism — that 
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for a shorter or longer period (mention is actually 
made of a “period of ten years”, Tabaii, Tafstr^ 
XXIX. 6Sj, vigils were so ardently obseiveJ that 
Muhammad and his companions began to sutfer 
from swollen feet. The old practice is said to be 
based on Sura Ixxiii, t: “u thou enfolded one, 
2. stand up duiing the night, e.xcept a small por- 
tion of it, 3 the half or rather less, 4. or rather 
more and recite the Kur'an with accuracy”; but 
its origin cannot be dissociated from the e.xample 
of Christian ascetics. In the end however, this 
form of asceticism became too much for Muham- 
mad's companions. The revelation of verses 20 ff. 
of Sura Ixxiii. biought an alleviation: “See, thy 
Lord knoweth that thou standest praying about 
two thirds, or the half or a third of the night, 
thou and a part of thy companions. But AHali 
measureth the night and the day; he knoweth 
that je are not able for this; therefore he turneth 
mercifully to you with permission to recite as 
much of the Kur'an as is convenient for you” By 
the institution of the five daily salats the obliga- 
tory character of the tahadjdiud was then abolished 
(cf. Abu Dawud, Ta/aK-.i'u‘, B. 17 and Baidawl 
on Sura, Ixxiii. 20). 

Xevertheless Muhammad is said not to have 
abandoned the vigils (Abu Dawud, Tataiwzou'- B 
1 8b); in Hadith and Fikh this is considered 
blamewoithy fur those who were wont toperfoim 
these salats (.Muslim, SiyUm^ trad. 185; Xasa’i 
J^iyam al-Lail, B. 59; Badjiirf, ^rtsjtiva, i. 165)’ 
The performance is in general regarded as sum, a. 
David is said to have spent a third of the ni<rht 
in^ these exercises (Aluslim, Siyam^ trad. 189- Abo 
Daivnd, Sazvni^ B. 67); another reason given in 
justification of it is that the taha.Jyd^ud loosens 
one or the knots which Satan ties in the hair of ■ 
a sleeper f.Abu DawSd, Tatazvzvu', B. 18). The ' 
tahadi^ud is particularly meritorious in Ramadan 
and in the night before each of the two feasts ' 
(Ibn Ma^a, StyTim, B; 68 ; Nasa^r, J^hum al-lai’ 

B. j 7 where the term UnTd is used fsee 

also tar.vwIh]). '■ 

Even at the present day the mzradMhm in some 
lands summons to a night salat (consisting of an 
even number of rald'asaai therefore called 
cf. with) shortly after midnight by an adhun to which 
special formulae are added (I.ane, Muuuas and 
Orr/dOTs, chapter 111. “Religion and l,aws”;cf. Snouck 
Ilurgronje, d/i-Mr; Juynboll, Handleiding, p. 74). 

hzbliography. Besides the works quoted 
cf. bprenger, Das Leben zmd d,e Lehrc des Mo- 
hammad, 321 ryy.jM. Th. Houtsma, Ai/x nrw 
dm dasdijkszhen (alai der Mohammedaneu, in 
dlciol. TijJschrift, 1890, p. 137 ryy.; R. Bell, The 
Ongzu of Islam in its Christian Environment, 
London 1926, p. 143, ^ 

For the views of the different law schools cf. 
also I. Guidi, II ^Muhtasar" di Halil ilm Ishaq, 
-Milan 19,9, i. 97. Abu Ishak al-ShlrazI, ' //- 
^jnhik, ed A. 3 \.T. Juynboll, p. 27; al-Ranili, 
hihayat al-lMuhtadj:, i. 488 sqq.-, Ibn Hadjar al- 
HmZww, Tiihja, i. 201 sqq.-, Abu 'l-Kasim al- 
^illi, Aitab Miara'I al- Islam, Calcutta 1839, 
j. 27: A. Querry,, Dioit Musulman^ Paris 1871, 

’• 52 sq.\ Nizam, al-Fatatoa^ r'Alamgizlyaj 

i- * 57 - (A. J. Wensinck) 

TAHARA (a.); grammatically tahara is a masdar 
and means purity; it has also the technical sense 
of ceremonial, levitical purity and puri- 
fication. It holds an important place in Islam, 


for “purity is half the faith”, a sa>ing attriLutc l 
to Muhammad. Theologians divide delilemcnta ueu 
material and mental; lawyers divide tJicni ji.ti.i 
actual i^hakikl') and religii:)u;i {hukini). Fikh deiJs 
with bodily, material impurity only. Se.vual jn'.cr- 
course, menstruation, and child-birth are rch,.;ioU' 
impurities Actual impurities {naJjis, q. 
have a perceptible body. They are wine, pigb ai.d 
dogs and what is begotten of them, dead bodic-. 
(except those of men, animals used for food, fdi, 
and creature^ that have no blood, i. e. 
and certain di,',charges from the body. There are 
five things that are not unclean: any dirt left after 
defecation, dust or mud on the roads, the ■’ole.'. 
of shoes, the blood squashed out of a full-fed dea. 
and the blood or pus from a boil or pimple ui 
from cupping. Tears, sweat, spittle and mucus are 
clean. The laws of purity are not meant to be 
burdensome. The usual means of purification 
15 cold water but after defecation stones are 
also used. Water is pure if running, if from a 
pool above 100 sq, cubits {^dhira'') in area, or 
from smaller quantities so long as the colour, 
taste and smell are not changed. Elaborate rules 
are laid down for the various case-s. After mic- 
turition or defecation there is a preliminary cleansing 
with stones or earth {istldimar) and one with 
water (^istindid^). On ablutions and baths, see 
ghusl. When no water is to be had ob 
by reason of illness or some other cause, the u.-e 
of it is feared, sand or dust may be employed 
[see tayammum]. The rules of the Shi^a differ in 
detail from those of the Sunnis. After helping to 
carry a corpse to the grave an ablution is neces- 
sary, not merely approved; and according to them 
a quantity of water amounting to two ^ulhi (the 
meaning is uncertain, but it is generally taken to 
be a large jar) is clean. 

Popular practices do not always agree w'itli 
canonical rules; it is said that round '^Aden the 
defilement of micturition can be removed by 
helping to carry a bier on its way to the cemetery. 

These processe.s must not be just mechanical; 
purpose {filya) must come first, and they mu^t 
be accompanied by the thought of God and special 
prayers, which vary at different times and places. 
The theologians develop this side of the idea 
and say that purification consists of four stages: 
purification of the body from physical dirt; of 
the members from offences; of the heart from evil 
desires ; of the spirit {sirr') from all that is not God. 

Tahara has become the common name for cir- 
cumcision and the ceremonies that accompany h 
[see khitan]. 

Bibliography'. The chapters Tahara and 
Nix^usa in the books of Fikh', Ohazab, lhya\ 
vol. J, book 3; Abu TSlib al-Makkl, 

vol. 2, p. 91 ; th. W. Juynboll, Hand- 
letding tot de kennis van de A/oh. loet^ Leyden 
* 925 > P- 165 A. J. Wensinck, Ursp)iwg 

der miisl. Rdnheitsgesetzi^cbung, in TsL, v. 62; 
do.. Handbook of early Mahammadan Tradition, 
Purity . / \ o Trittov) 

TAUA'WI, Abu Dja'fak Ah.wad b. Muham.w.U) 

B. ^LAMA E, AbD AL-MaI.IK AL-AzDI AL-TaHAWI 
al-Hadjri. His nisba J-ahawi is derived from the 
^me o a vi iage in Upper Egypt named Taha. 

greatest Hanafr 
ancestors' Ld ‘ Lttlfd Wv""" 
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i-f IiJialiini 1 ‘ Ii rcMchc'l thuv. 

Vila u:hc*r>, the allegiance to the cali[;h al-Ma'mun. 
llie rebeK appointed “^Abd al-'^Aziz b. ^Abd al- 
Raaman al-Azdi in place of al-Saii h. al-ILikam, 
v. ho tied at tir-'t, but finally returned and captured 
h-Vbd al-^AzIz. Salama offered re'<i')tance in L'pper 
K;^ypt, but after fighting he was captured and 
'ciit to Fu.sUap After being release I he lied and 
. jined al-Djaiaui in Alexandiia; the rebels being 
successful there. Salama returned to Uppei Egypt, 
collected mans tioops and drove out the governors. 
Tiually in 203 (SiSj an army was sent against 
Mlama, and after fighting he and his son Iliiahim 
’.scie captured, sent to Fustat and executed. From 
this we may conclude that Tahawi belonged to 
one of the leading families of Egypt, lie himself 
\\as born according to his own statement in the 
>car 239 (853/854) and received his lir^t in- 
s'.iuciion under his maternal uncle Abu Ibiahmi 
I'lnahl al-Muzani, who was one of the most cele- 
biated pupils of al-Shau‘^r. Tahawi however did 
Dot advance in his studies to the sati^facion of his 
uncle, who said to him one day that he would 
never make a name. The nephew left his uncle 
and took up the study of Hanafi law under .-\bu 
lija'far b. Abi ^Imran (Alnnad b. Musa b. 'Isa: 
he came to Egypt when Aiyub was made Finance 
Minister and stayed there). MuzanT died 264 (S7S) 
and it is from him that Tahawi received the 
J/iiS/uit/ of al-Shafi'i. which by Brockelmann is 
erioneously enumerated as a JZ/isz/aJ of Tahawi. 
dhi> work Tahawi heard in 252 and read to his 
pupils again in 317, according to the is/hiJ s 
found in the best manuscripts. In 268 (SSpSSs) 
he went to Svria and met there the Hanafi chief 
kali Abu h^azim 'Abd al- Hamid b. Dja'far, and 
others in Jerusalem, (^azza and Askalon, bat 
ictuined the following year to Egypt. He w.as in 
his early years very poor, but found a protector 
fu Muhammad b. 'Abda, who was chief judge of 
pt from 277 to 2S3. The biographers record 
liovv the latter bestowed favour.s upon him and 
c>ne occasion caused Tahawi to receive the 
rewards intended for the Kadi and the ten wit- 
ne'«ses in addition to the share of Tahawi himself. 
The latter in return, with hi.s natural tendency for 
precision., did everything to impress upon 
persons coming to court the importance of the 
office of his master. He came into prominence 
when Abu d-Djaish., son of Ahmad b. 1 lilun, 
required a document to be witnessed. All wit- 
De>.3es signed after the customary form: “Ihe 

Amir Abu ' 1 -D[ai^ etc. made me witness 

M hen it came to Tahawi's turn he wrote: “I wit- 
ness that the Amir *Abu T-Djaish agrees to 

e\er) thing in this deed ”■ Ihe Amir was 

'’Ui prised and made Tahawi a suitable present to 
the envy of all other witne.sses. The lesult was 
that his antagonists found some cau'-e for accusing 
him of mismanagement of the properties held in 
mortmain {^a^vkuf') and he was sent to prison. How 
^nng he was there we aie not told, but we get 
another glimpse from a statement of Maslama b, 
Kasim al-Andalusi, that a friend of his returning 
from Egypt to Spain in 300 A. H. told him that 
the people of Egypt w’ere very excited about the 
Kgal mismanagements of Tahawi, especially in 
regard to a legal decision he had given concerning 
black slaves in favour of the Amir Abu l-Idj-hyh 
Though never gaining the office of Kadi he was 
continuously employed by the chief judges, and it 

The Encyclopaedia of Isla.m, TV- 


was in this capacity that he seived also under 
Abii 'Ebaid 'Ali b. Ilu-ain b. Haib. w’ho w'as 
chief judge from 293 to 311 He had the habit 
of sajing to Abu 'L’baid in ca>e-, of differences, 
that Ibn Abi 'Imran used to say so and so. The 
judge finally got tired of it and said that he had 
known Ibn Abi ''Imran well, but sparrows become 
eagle.s in Tahawi’s country. This stopped Tahawi, and 
made the saying proverbial. In his later years he 
, devoted himself, besides the composition of his 
numerous w’orks, to the giving of legal decisions 
( fatieu), but he haj always the courtesy, if 
the questions w'ere brought forward in the presence 
of the judge, to state that it was the opinion of 
the judge, unless he was given special licence by 
the judge to give the decision upon his own 
authority. He died according to the historian Ibn 
■ Yunus on the 6th of Dhu ' 1 -Ka'da 321 A. H. (Oct. 
31, 933). Ibn Khallikan says, in the night of 
Thursday the of the same month, and that he 
, w'as buried in the Karafa cemetery. The Fihiist 
has w'longly the year 322. 

, Tahawi was in the first place a law’yer, and 
is unanimously praised for his skill in the art 
of drawing up valid contracts, but he also is 
counted among the traditionists and as such 
' transmitted the yiusud i of al-Shali'i. but moie 
. than one authority states that hadith was really 
not his business. However his larger works abound 
, in citations of tiaditions, but these are always 
I cited w’ith a legal aim in view. His works 
' are many and several have been preserved in 
manuscript and printed. Those mentioned by his 
l)iogiaphcis ate: i) ^hZani l-Athar, his first 
' work; printed with glosses in Lucknow’ m a large 
4^* volume; 2) Ikhtikxf alZdaznlF (MS. at Cairo); 
3) Ahkam in 20 kH)‘nisa'%\ 4) ^lukh- 

(asar n 'l-fik/i^ a work which gave the author 
much plea''Ure and has been the subject of many 
' commentaries the eailiesi of which is by Ahmad 
b. 'All al-L)ja^^as (MS. at Cairo); 5) ^crr/i al- 
' OjTtmi' 6) al-Kabir, which 

I is preserved in an incomplete MS at Cairo from 
, which Schacht has published a portion (Heideb 
' berg 1926); 7) aZShurut al-Axosat/., 8) al-Shiirut 
cil-AiX^tuy \ 9) AltxhaJiy.^ Sii.^illat^ fP asaya and 

j FaicZid, these are peihaps several treatibes as the 
PP'asdvd are mentioned by some biographers sepa- 
j lately; 10) Shark al-Djami' al-habiy, ll) Fakd 
\ Kitdb aSMiidlisin against al-Karabisi ; 12) al- 

I TiZy'ikh al-Kabir, probably a kind of biographical 
1 dictionary of lawyers; 13) Slanakib Abi Hanlja 
\ in one volume; 14) a book on the Kuran raen- 
, tioned bv the Kadi lyad in his work al-/k’zziuF 
\ it contained about a thousand lea\es and is per- 
’ haps identical with the Sliidikil al-Athay \ 15) 
al-Xa-cTxdiy aSFikhiya in over 20 kHrrTxsa\\ 1 6) 
HiikiJi AfTidl Ma'kkii laa-Kxsm al-Fad iva 'l-Gha- 
17)* al-Rahi ^ala ^Isd b. AbTxft\ against 
the latter\s book called al-Kiittrxb\ 18) al- 

Radd ^allx Abi ^U'hixd fl-md akh.ta^a fi A'itub al- 
Xasab\ 19) Ikhtildf al-Rizi'ayTxt ^a'la STadhhab 
al-Ku'x\in\ 20) Muihkil al-Afhay. his last work; 
it is the final deposit of his studies and has been 
printed in Haidarabad in four large 4° volumes, 

1 \ H. : this book has been abbreviated by 

the Maliki lawyer Ibn Rushd; 21) Risaia fi UsTil 
al-Di/i (also called Akl al-Sazizia 7 ca 'dDla~ 
inZba 01 Baxdn al~Sun?ia 7 va d-DjaxnZia') printed 
in Kazvin 1S93 and m India; it is a short pamphlet 
of about ten leaves, setting out the Sunni con- 

39 
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fession of faith m clear legal language, 'lln^ little 
hook ha> also found a number of coinmenta'ms 
(cf. Brockelmann) ; 22) c2/-.\ii':i.'u.n‘r j-//:.. ^ 

in 20 l-urrUsd's; 23) "ome biographeis attiil)Utc 
to him two books with the title o( 
distinguished as al-hatly and al-Sa^hir ^ but it 
appears that it is the smaller one which is the 
one geneially commented; 24) in the Pimc.intr 
al-Miidta is mentioned also a book, the basis i»f 
which are the books on dismissal from office 
(Kzitub ai-Azl). but I am not clear if I under- 
stand this correctly. 

In books on Hanafi law Tahawi is cited con- 
tinually and the number of hi^ pupils or such 
who came to Kgypt to gain infoimation from him 
is very great, and many are enumerated in the 
biographies, especially in the Djazi-Zihir and the 
Liuin al-Mlzari \ among them are mentioned: ^Abd 
al-'Aziz b. Muhammad al-Tamimi, who became 
later Kadi of Egypt and superior to Tahawi ; 
Maslama b. al-Kasim al-Kurtubi: "^Abd Allah b. 
^AlT al-Da^udi, who was considered the head of 
the Zahiri's in his time: the celebiated Kadi Ibn 
Abi 'l-'Awwam: Sulamian b. Ahmad al-Tabarani, 
the author of the MiAdjam and many others. 

Bibliography'. Fihrist. ed. Flugel. p. 207; 
Ibn J^allikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 24 : ed. 

Cairo 1310. i. 19: Sam’^ani, Ansub, G.Jf.S.. p. 
36S'' ult. — 369^; DJau'U/izr al-Mudta. ed. Hai- 
darabad, i. 102 — 105; I^ahabi, Tadhkirat aU 
Hiiffaz^ iii. 29; Ibn Hndjar, Linin al'AIizTin. 
i. 274 — 2S2: SuyutT, Hush al-MithXidara. i. 161; 
Ibn Kutlubugha, 15; Lakhnawi, 
al-Bahiya. Cairo 1324, p. 31 — 34; Ibn Taghri- 
birdl, ed. Juynboll, ii. 255 sqq.'^ Vakiit, 
ed Wustenfeld, iii. 516; Vaff^i. A//;A 7 /, li. 281; 
al-Kindj, IVulZit Jlfisr, passim: and Introduction, 
p iS: Flugel, Classen der hanentiseJu?! Rechts- 
gelehrten^ 1861, p. 2<^(i sqq.\ Brockelmann, G. 
A. L., i. 173: Hadjdji hHialifa, KaAt f al-Ziiuun^ 
passim, cf. N*^. 4131. — He is cited in almost 
all_books on Hanafi law'. (F. Krenkow^ 
TAHERT (we also have 'i I hert), a m e d i ae v a 1 
town of Algeria, on the eastern border of the 
present departement of Oran. According to Idiisi 
there used to be two large towns of this name: 
the one. Old Tahert, an old Roman site, perhaps 
the capital of a native dynasty, vassals or allies 
of the Byzantines (Gsell), rose from its luins in 
the modern period and became the capital of 
Tiaret* the other, New’ Tahert, lies 6 miles \v. s. w. 
of Tiaret, not far from Tagdempl which was one 
of the strongholds of the amir ^\bd al-Kadir 
[q. V.]. It no longer has more than a few almost 
obliteiated traces of its past grandeur. 

New Taheit was the capital of the Abadi Imams 
(or Ibadi, q. v.) of the Rustamid family for 147 
yeais. '^Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam fled from Kaira- 
wan after the leturn of the Aiab armies commanded 
by Ibn al-Ash'^ath and sought refuge in this part 
of the central Maghrib where the Kharidjis w'ere 
numerous. lie founded Tahert in 144 (761). The 
site was well chosen. The climate is severe (al- 
Bakri tells us stories of the cold that prevails in 
Tahert) but the land around could be irrigated 
and produced excellent fruit. Tahert owed its 
wealth mainly to its trade. Placed at the foot of 
the Djabal Gezziil, at the end of the Tell on the 
noithern border of the steppes in touch with the 
country of the nomads and settled lands, it was 
destined to become a great market like modern 


d'laret. The n(jmad'' lloLked to it: the lu)].:* 
making a foitune as uGl as attachnionl U) Kl'“- 
ridji dojtnnes brought man> fure!gn<.I^ t'lci'. 
especially Persians. 1 bey had fine dweUin^> a: i 
suks and 'raherl was known as ‘‘Little Irak' \\ ■- 
also know how intense was the leligious lito cf 
this capital of a theocratic kingihjm and are tol , ^ t 
the intellectii.rl life of the Imams and lliL-ir tr- 
tourage. It is no longer possible to know wl; : 
the town and its buildings looked like: prueal 
the latter were quite simple. Al-Bakri s].(..',k> ..t 
f.iur of its gates and its citadel commandipp tb: 
marketplace. 

Tahert taken in 296 ('9oSj by the Shi'i pio].;- 
gandist Abu L-\bd .Allah u as utterly mined Hen..- 
forth it only plays a very minor role in the I'.i'Pir . 
of the Berbers. Tiaret inherited part of the 
prosperitv of Taheit, I his prosperity, whicii tke 
Algerian centre, like the ix^h century town, ow 
to its situation as the port of the steppe' hr.^ 
increased again, since the plateau of Sersii. wh.-.i 
adjoins it, has ijecome an important centie cf 
colonisation. 

Bihliograph r: al-Aa'^kubi, Descnpti-s a - 
ffiagkribi, ed. de Goeje. p. 14- tiansk. p. lOO-- 
107: al-Hakri, Algiers 1911.P. 66 — 69: tian'i. 
de Slane. 1913. p- 138 — 141 ^ al-ldtisi. ed 1 '":; 
and de Goeje, p. 87: transl., p. 100 — loi: b'li 
^Adharl, BayZin al-mrzghj ib, ed. Dozy. i. -Oj, 
sqq : transk Eagnan, 1. 2S3 ^qq.: Ibn baghir 
Ch'Oniqzie. ed. and transk C. Motylinski, m 
Actes du XIV^ Cotigr'cs des Oricntaltstcs. Paii' 
1908: Gsell. Allas archeologiquc de I A 
f. 33. N'O. 14. (Georges M.vu'.'AI') 

TAHIR B. al-HUSAIN, founder^ of the 
Tahirid dynasty [q. v.] in h^orasSn [q J r 
i)orn in 159 (775 — 77^). died in Diurnada 
(Tabari, iii. 1065, 13) or Djumada II (Ihn KJpi^' 
li'kan) 207 (S22). Tahir belonged to a family o* 
Persian descent and also to the Arab tribe 0 
Khuza'^a [q-v]. His ancestor Razik was 
. of the governor of .Sistan, Abu Muhammad lalii.- 
I b. "^Abd Allah al-Khuza'i; Razik's son Mu''a’ 

! took part in the fighting against the 
; under Abu Muslim as secretary (kallb) to tht- 
■ general Sulaiman b. KathTr al-Khuzab'. Ihe town 
I of Bushandj [q.v.] in the district of Heiat [q ^ , 
was held bv Mus’ka!) and afterwards by hip 
al-Husain (d. 199 = S14—S15;. Tahir himself to-jk 
I part in the fighting against the rebel Kdft ^ 

' I.aith in Samarkand in the last yeais of the repi^n 
I of llaiun al-Ra.^Id (c. 193 — 808- — 809)- I” 

I (Sio), Ma'mun's minister P'adl b. Sahl [q. v]ga\L 
! him command of the army sent against al-Aniin 
' [<l. v.]. In ^a'bun 195 fMay 81 1) the enemy under 
! 'All b. Hsa was defeated; Tahir is said to ham 
I used his swnrd with both hands during the batt e 
. and for this to have been given the name DjB 
! ’l-Vamlnain (ambidextrous) liy Ma^mun. Aftei t e 
! taking of Baghdad (198 = 813) Tahir was appointee 
! governor of al-Djazira [q. v.] with the supreme 
I command over Syria and the west. When Ma muo 
I went in 819 (203—204) from Khorasan to the 
'Irak. Tahir was ordered to leave Rakka anc 
come to meet the Caliph at Nahrawan. In 205 
(820 — S21) Tahir was given the governorship 
all the lands east of Baghdad, especially of Khorasan- 
There he died suddenly in his capital Mervv, shoilH 
after he had omitted the mention of the Cabph 
I in prayer one Friday, and thus committed an act 
1 of open rebellion. The details aie vaiiously recordc' 
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m the sources: cf. M. J. dc (h)c!e in T jz\ut< .i\- 
:.! Sesilo/i (ill CV/'/^v I > /fiL i ?i /hi! iL’s 

Or c/itaiistt^s a Si. Pciersooiit^.^, 1S76. 11. 163 iqq. 

Although his mother-tongue v. as Persian fcf. 
the utterances in Persian ascribed to him m Ihn 
al-Tahir, ed. Keller, p. 130 and Tabaii. lii. 1063 
mfia), Tahir is said, like his descendants, to 
have been well versed in tlie Arabic language and 
culture. His letter written m 206 (821 — 822) to 
his son '^Abd Allah on his appointment as goveinor 
of I)i\ar Rabi'a [q. v.] became celcbiaied even 
among his contemporaries: cf. K'lfiih I->(i.^hJaJy 
ed Keller, p. 36 sqq. (German transl , p. 17 
Tabari, lii. 1046 sijq.\ Ibn al-Aihir, vi 25S 
Ku'sian transl. by A. Schmidt, BiilL'ti/i < 4 ’ I'l'iiiv 
dc i'Asie Ce/iira’c\ viii., 1925. p. 129 sqj. 

B i b ! 1 0 g r a p h V'. Csp. Ibn Kb-'^^^'han, ed. 
Wustenfeld. 30S ; ed de Slane, text, 

p 331 sqq.: transl., i. 649 sq. 

(W, IUrthold) 

TAHIR 'OMAJ^ [See ZAiiiR T")m\k.] 

TAHIR WAHID, Muhammad, Hmad al-Da\vl-\, 
a Persian poet of Kazwin, who was the 
'ecretary of the two Prime Ministers Mirza Taki 
al-Din Muhammad and I^alifa Sultan; in 1055 
(1645 — 6) appointed historiographer to ^ah 'Ab- 
Iais II, he became minister in not (1689 — 90) 
in the reign of Sulaiman : afterwards he retired 
into private life and died most probably in mo 
1T69S-99) aged 90. The British Museum has five 
MSS. of his historical works. The *- 7 A?A.Wvt 4 ’ (Bom- 
bay 1277. I'^ot paginated) says that h's poems were 
mainly admired because of the rank of the author. 

B i b I i 0 g /‘ a p h x\ Hammer. Gcsch, Rc-ick. 
/’cV'j., p. 380 (fragments transl.); Kieu, Cata- 
logue of Persian Mss p. 1S9 — 190: E. 

G. Browne, A Histo/v of Pei sian Literature in 
Modern 7 'imes (Cambridge 1924)- 2 58, 264: 
Ivanow, Descriptive Cat. As. Soc. Bengal (Cal- 
cutta 1924), p. 371; Ethc. Grunt! is-^ d. iran. 
P/ulologie. ii. 312, 342. (Cl. Huart) 

BABA TAHIR, a mystic and poet who 
M’rote in a Persian dialect. Accoiding to Rula 
Kuli I^an (xixth century), who does not his 

source, Baba Tahir lived in the period of Dailami 
rule and died in 401 (loio). Among his quatrains 
there is an enigmatical one : “I am that sea {inthr') 
which entered into a vase; that point which entered 
into the letter. In each alf (“thousand*’, i c. of 
years'-) arises an alif-kadd (a man upiight in 
''tatuie like the letter alif). I am the alif-kadd 
^vho has come in this alf'\ Mahdi Khan in the 
7 - A. S. Bengal has given an extremely curious 
intei pretation of this quatrain: the letters alt-kd ; 
have the value 215, the same as the letters of the 
'\ord darva (Persian equivalent of the .Arabic 
ball)- “sea") and those of the name of the poet 
If we add alf-kd (215) to alf (m) we get 
326 (the same value by the way as the Persiair 
word hazdr, “thousand*’, if we spell it hd^za.,a.it., 
■'aij In this way the phrase “an alif-kadd come , 
into the alif'' would give the date (32b) of the 
birth of Bdba Tahir who may well have lived 
till 401. 

In spite of the ingenuity of this explanation, ^ 
b IS nevertheless true that the only historical 
evidence that we possess a!)out Baba lahir is that 
(^f the Prihat al-Sudur {c. 601 [1204], G.M.S, 
p. 98 — 99), the author of which “had heard that 
when the Saldjuk Sultan Tughril entered HamaJan 
(in 447 = 1055), Baba Tahir addressed an ad- , 
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monition to him (“<.) Turk, how you going to act 
towaid'. the Mu'.lims"'^ which much impressed 
the conqueror. The anecdote suggests for the 
death of Baba TMnr a date latci than 447 but is 
in no way contra Iictury to the statement that 
Habd Tahir flouiished under the DailamTs, i. e. 
under the Buyid^ and their relatives, the Kakuyids, 
whose rule in Hamadan lasted till the expedition of 
Ibrahim Vanal in 435. Baba Tahir may well have 
been the contemporary of .Avicenna (Abu Sina) 
who died at Hamadan in 42S (1037). but the 
legends which make him a witness of the ex- 
ecution of the mvstic ‘Am al-Kudat of Hamadan 
in 533 and the contemporary of NaMr al-Din Tusi 
(d. 672) are pure inventions 

The sources sometimes call Baba Tahir Hamad.rni 
(cf. the Arabia M.S 1903 of the Bibl. Xat. Pans, 
the SaraniJju/n. etc.), sometimes Luri (Luri). This 
latter form — m place of Lur [q. v.] — is some- 
what puzzling: does it mean some other connection 
than of origin between Baba Tahir and Turistan • 
It is certainly' well to remember that in the 
xph century there were very close links between 
Hamadan and Turistan and the poet may have 
spent his life between the two places. In I^urram- 
abad there is a quarter bearing the name of 
Baba Tahir (cf. Edmonds, Geogr. fourn..^ June 
1922, p 443)- The association of Baba Tahir 
with Luristan in the beliefs of the Ahl-i Hakk 
Tee below] is abo significant In the quatrains of 
kiba Tahir (cf. nos. 102, 200. 274 oi Dhi'an). 
Mount .Alwand [q. v.] overshadowing Hamadan is 
frequenilv mentioned. The tomb of Baba lahir 
lies on a little hill to the northwest of the town 
in the Bun-i b.azar quarter; beside the tomb of 
Baba Tahir aie those of his faithful Fatima [see 
below] and Mirza uAli Naki Kawthari (xix^h century); 
the building is a humble one and of no interest. 
The tomb is mentioned in the Xuzhat al-KulTib 
(740—1340'), Gibb. Mem Ser., p 75; cf. the 
^ photograph in Minoraky, .l/izAvv'fr/Lr, Moscow 191T 
I p. xi. and Williams Jackson, A visit to the Tomb 
, of Bribd Tahir at Hama tan, in A Volume pre- 
I sented to E. G. Broivne, Cambridge 1922, p. 257— 

! 260. 

I The stories one hears in Mazandaran about B. 

’ Tahir's connection with that province have no 
foundation and may have been brought by immi- 
I grants from Luristan (the Lak) Besides, all the 
nomads of Persia like to claim B. lahir as a 
compatriot. 

The language of Baba Tahir. Since all the 
facts and traditions connect the poet with Hamadan 
and Luristan, it is reasonable to expect to find 
in hi^ dialect traces of a dialect of this region of 
Peisia. But as this dialect was very close to Per- 
sian and as so many different moutln-> have been 
Hying to render more comprehensible the verses 
transmitted orally, there is little hope of reesta- 
blishing the text in its dialectic purity. It is not 
an improbable suggestion that B. Tahir simply- 
wanted to imitate the dialects of these adepts. In 
our own dav a Kurd Christian claims to have 
made verses in the Gurani dialect, quite distinct 
from his own in order to “transmit the message*’ 
to the Ahl-i Hakk (Dr. SaTd Kdian, \n the Moslem 
iVo/ld. Jan. 1927. p. 40). 

The country between Hamadan and Khurram- 
.ibad still has many dialects, but that of Baba Tahir 
IS not connected with any definite one and seems 
to borrow from all. The closeness of the present 
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text of B. Tahir to literary Pei.sian is undeniable: 
on the othei hand changes like nZitn ]> nTim •‘name”, 
dastaiji 'y'dastiiin (•‘my hand"), ratiam'd> > df ttnu ^ -I 
have gone"), dur'd>t/lr (of Huait. xiv = /'Za-tT//, 
S2) are typical of the Lur dialects; the dicin', 
Z'Udj “to apeak", kar “to do" are common to the 
Kurdish and central diaIect^>: the forms m'l-kar-u 
“he does" and dy-u “he comes" recall particularly 
the Gurani spoken much farther to the west For 
certain peculiarities (tAlrnw > dciom) we only find 
analogies at Kazrun (neat ShiiazX 

Hadank's detailed analysis has plainly proved 
this mixture of dialects \Didlckt^emiSLh) m the 
quatrains, at least as we know' them now. The 
term “Muhammadan Pahiavi" proposed by Hiiart 
(1885) for the language of Baba Tahir ha:, not 
been accepted by scholars. 

The metre of the quatrains of B.aba Tahir and 
of his ghazals is almost exclusively hixzadj musaddas 

inahdjmj | — - — | which has made 

the new editor call the quatrain^ (/(j-.V/V/ (distichs) 
instead of 7 ‘nhddy the last term being too closely 
associated with the metre hazadj makfuf maksn? 

I v^v I I The authenticity 

of some regular riiba'i attributed to B- 'lahir seems 
doubtful. The metre of B. Tahir is also found m 
popular songs (Mirza JDjaTar [KorschJ, Gramm. 
Pers. YaUka^ Moscow 1901, p. 308). 

Baba Tahir — poet. Down to 1927, all that 
was known of his poems was a rather small number 
found for the most part in anthologies of the 
xviiitli and xixdi centuries. Pluart’s re-^earches 
produced in iSS^j 59 quatiains and in 190S, 
another 28 and one ^lazai. E. Heron Allen onlv 
found 3 new quatrains (they are moreover very 
doubtful) Leszczynski (who used the Berlin manus- 
cripts) has translated So quatrains and one 
(a^ diffeient one from Huart's). Finally Husain 
Wahid Dastgirdi IsfahSnl, editor of the Persian 
review' Jrma^da^ published in 1306 (1927) at 
Tihran a JDlwun of B. Tahir containing 296 
do-beiti and 4 ghazaU of this poet ; as an appendix 
the editor gives 62 do-beitl found in the “different 
collections" and the 3 rubai added by Heron 
Allen. The quatrains of the D'nvdn are airariged 
in the alphabetical order of the rhymes. The editor 
unfortunately gives no details of the manuscript 
of the Dnvan reproduced in his edition. The new 
quatrains several of which mention Tahir's name 
the mountains of Alwand and ^leymand (') etc., 
confirm Jhe characteristics already known of 
BMia Tahir, while making them a little more 
banal by the inevitable repetitions. The dialectic 
flavour of most of the quatrains is in favour of 
their authenticity, although the imitation of the 
peculiaiities of the language of B. Tahir would 
really not be a very difficult matter. The question 
of the authenticity of the quatrains of B. Tahir 
certainly arises, as it did in the case of those of 
Omar Khaiyam. Zukowski .says that the quatrains 
of B. Tahir are found in the Piwan of Mulla 
Muhammad Sufi MazandaranT (xith cent. a. H.). 
A certain ^atir Beg Muhammad, a modern poet 
of Hamadan, claimed to be the author of several 
“Kurdi (Pahlawi)” quatrains attributed to B. Tahir; 
cf. Dhodn^ p. 21. 

The choice of subjects in Baba Tahir is very 
restricted, but the poet’s work bears the stamp of 
a distinct personality. We give an analysis of the 
59 quatrains published by Huart to enable the 
reader to judge. As usual it is difficult to draw 


a rigid distinction l)ctwcen the expre-'M' n "1 
m)stical and that puTanc love; 34 qv auin - 

■ arc aluiu^t equally divided between tw u c. te^ 

of lyiic poetr). Two cjuatrains are simple liMn:.- 
j to God. The rest is more individual and chat.u- 
! teristic. B. Tahir often refers to his life a^ a 

■ wandering derviihkalandar. without a roof al^oNe 
I his head, sleeping with a stone fur a pillu,',. 

' continually harassed by spiritual anxieties Xu' 

, 6, 7, 14, 28). Cares and melancholy torment 
I the “flower of grief" alone flourishes in hi> 

; even the charms of spring leave him >till unLa| ; } 
i ( 34 i 35 * 47 ' 54 )- Tahir professes the phib-uph; 

^ of the true Sufi, confesses his sins, implores par^i.; 

, for them, preaches humility, invoke.- niiMii!. 
{Ja^id) as the only remedy for hi< misCrtunc- 
(l, 13, 45, 50, 58). One human failing is especial’i} 
j characteristic of Baba Tahir: his eyes ami In- 
heart do not readily detach themselves from the 
things of this world: his lebellious heart biuu- 
within him, leaves him no re^t for a moment an i 
the poet cries in anguish: “Art thou a lion, a 
; panther, O my Heart, thou who art coniinuall} 
j struggling with me. If thou fullest into my hand-, 
j I shall spill thy blood to see what colour thoa 
' art, O my heart" (3, 8, 9, 26, 36, 42). 

Baba Tahir's psychology show’s stiikiog contiast 
to that of 'Omar Khaiyam. Baba Tahir show, no 
trace of the hedonism of the latter (d, 517 [i 123 q ' 
nor of his serenity in face of the changes biought 
; by death, while ’Omar I^aiyam lack.s the my-tic 
^ fire of Baba Tahir (cf, Christensen. Critical Studi.s 
in the RubZt iydt of ''Vmard Khayyam^ Copen- 

■ Hague 1917, p, 44). 

What pleases in Baba Tahir is the freshness of 
his sentiments which Sufi routine had not yet 
stereotyped, the spontaneity of his images, the 
naivete of his language, when expressing teiror 
A new Fitzgerald might make of Baba Tahir a 
worthy rival to 'Omar Khaiyam. 

Baba T.i h ir — mystic. The Persian dervishes 
with whom Zukowski talked about B 5 ba Tahir 
knew that he was the author of 22 metapht .sic-d 
treatises (cf. also Rida Kull Khan) but it is only 
from Ethe and Blochet that we have learned in 
Europe of the existence in Oxford and Pans of 
commentaries on the maxims of B. Tahir. The 
complete treatise \al-\Kalimat (■‘Ihe 

brief sayings”) has now been published in the 
edition of the Arnia jfliU/i. This treatise consi.sts 
of 368 Arabic maxims divided into 23 I’ad dealing 
with the following subjects: knowledge 
gno...is («/«'/ //a) ; inspiration and penetration 
firasa)\ rea.son and the soul i^akl. nafs)', this world 
and the beyond {thtnya, '■ukba)\ the musical per- 
formance [sama^) and the Mikr sincerity and 
spiritual retreat [ikhlas, i-tikiif) etc. 

Here are a few specimens of these maxims; M®. 
86; “Real knowledge is the intuition after which 
the knowledge of certainty has been acquired” 
{al-hartkatii' l-muAuihiJalu babda ’■ilmi 'l-yari>‘‘) \ 
N®. 96: “Ecstacy [yva^d') is the loss (of the know- 
ledge) of existing things and is the existence of 
lost things ; N®. 368: “he who has been the 
witness of predestination (coming) from God remains 
Without movement and without volition”; N®. 300: 
“he whom ignorance has slain has never ' lived, he 
whom the dliikr has killed will never die”. 

e qief Sayings” seem to have enjoyed 
I «>®®qerahle popularity among the .Sufis, the 
ersian e itor mentions the following commentaries 
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on this treatise: the Arabic commentary attributed 
’0 'Am al-Kudat al-Hamadani (d. in 533 but 
ulten associated in legends with Baba lahir): 
atidther Ara!)ic commentary by an unknown author: 
the Aiabic and Persian commentaries by Mulla 
bultaa ^Ali Gunabadi : the Persian commentary 
was printed in 1326 (1906} but is very rare. The 
editor of the Amar gkan expresses the hope of 
being one day able to publish the “Brief Sayings" 
accompanied by one of the commentaries. 

The Arabic manuscript 1903 of the Bibb Xat. 
contains the first 8 chapters of the maxims of 
Baba Tahir in an abridged form (fob loob — I05h), 

well as a commentary on them (fob 74^ — lOO^) 
entitled al-Fiituhat al-rabhZxniya fi Isharat al- 
Hamadaniya. 

The manuscript seems to be in the hand of 
the author of the commentary, I)jani Beg al- Azizi, 
uho began his work in Shawwal 8S9 and ended 
it on 20th Sha‘ban 890 (1485)- The commentary 
was written at the request of a certain Shaikh 
Abu 1-Baka who had possessed the Isjuxrat of 
Baba Tahir since 853. He had let them fall into 
the well of Zamzam at Mecca but the manuscript 
^^as miraculously recovered. The ‘^ulama’ had 
dissuaded Abu T-Baka from writing a commentary 
on the text on account of its profundity and 
obscurity. Finally Abu T-Baka engaged Ojani Beg 
to accomplish this task. The commentary deals 
with the text of the maxims of Baba Tahir word 
by word. 

Baba Tahir — a saint. As is the case with 
the majority of the mystical poets (^Au^ar, Djalal 
al-Din RumI, Hafiz), there are numerous legends 
of the life and miracles of Baba Tahir. It is 
related that when Baba Tahir had asked the 
students of the madrasa of Hamadiin to show him 
the way to acquire knowledge, the students as a 
joke told him to spend a winter night m the 
frozen water of a tank. Baba T'alur carried out 
the advice and next morning found himself enlightened 
^nd exclaimed: Amsaitu KurJiyan 'ica-aibahiu 
Arablya}! (“last night I was a Kurd and this 
morning I have become an Arab"). This story | 
was heard by Zukowski in Teheran and by Heron 
Alien’s informant at Btishir: it is \sidely cuirent 
in Hamadan (cf. the preface to the Diicari^ p. 17 ; 
and the manuscripts from Ilamadan). This Aiabic ’ 
utterance is found in the preface to the MatjiniiiA 
of Djalal al-I)Tm Kiimi, where however it is referred 
to an unknown (mystic?) ancestor of Ibn AkhT, a 
Turk of Unniya. In the Nafahat al-Crts 
od. Nassau I.ees, p. 362 — 363, the phrase is . 
attributed to Abu ‘^Abd Allah Babiini 

Other pious legend> represent Baba Tahir a-s 
making the snow on Mount ^VUvancl melt by the 
ardour of his spiritual fire, tracing with the point 
of his great toe the solution of an astionomical 
problem which had been put him, etc. (Zukowski, 
Heron Allen, I.eszczynski, preface to the 
manuscripts from Hamadan) 

Gobineau, Trots arts en Paris l859i P- 344? 
already knew that the adepts of the Ahl-i llakk 
s>ect were in the habit of ‘•praising exceedingly 
and giving pride of place to the names of famous 
oufis, notably of Baba Tahir whose poems in the 
l.ur dialect are highly esteemed, and of his sister 
Bibi Fatima” etc. The discovery of the religious 
work Saran^am has enabled us to locate Baba 
fahir in the theogony of the sect. The Ahl-i Hakk 
believed in 7 manifestations of the divinity (the 1 


first, that of Khawandigar was in pre-eternity, the 
. second is that of ‘All, the third that of Baba 
Khoshin, the fourth that of Sultan Ishak [q.v.l). 
Each of these manifestations was accompanied 
by a retinue of 4 angels, each of whom had special 
duties. Baba Tahir is regauled as one of the 
angels of Baba Kfioshin and the mcaination of 
Azra'Il and Nusair. The mystic stage to which the 
period of Baba I^oshui generally corresponds is 
the mar’^i/a. The events of this cycle take place 
in Luiistan and Hamadan. The man’jscript of the 
Saran^am recounts the visit of the “King of the 
World” to Baba Tahir in Hamadan. Baba Khoshin 
is meant by the “King of the World” but the 
legend seems to be inspired by memories of the 
episode of Tiighril, related in the Kahat al-SiiJur. 
Baba Tahir and Fatima Lara (“the thin") of the 
tribe of Bara Shahi (living in the Giiran country '-), 
who was in his service, fed the whole aimy of 
the King with a car-yak of rice. The latter tempt.s 
Baba Tahir with all the treasures of the world 
but he only desires the “beauty of the King". 
Fatima wants to follow the king of the World; 
she lays her head on her knees and gives up the 
ghost. The King consoles Baba Tahir for his loss 
and promises that on the day of the Last Judge- 
ment he will reunite him to Fatima so that they 
shall be like Laila and Ma^jnun. 1 3 poetical fragments 
(mutilated but in the style of Baba Tahii ) are so 
scattered through the text (cf. Minersky, p. 29 — 
33 i 99 — ic'3- these facts have been utilized by 
Leszczynski, of. cit., p. 18 — 25). Fatima Liiia, 
who IS mentioned in the text is buried beside 
Baba Tahir, .-\ccording to the custodians of the 
tomb of Baba Tahir, she is not to be confused 
with another Fatima also buried in the same Bitk'a (■). 
Gobineau and A. V. W. Jackson mention the sister 
of Baba Tahir, Bibi Fatima or Fatima Laila. 
Azad-i HamadanI (Z3ia'n«, p. 16 — 21) speaks of 
the tomb of the Java “nurse" of Baba Tahir: 
everyone seems to endeavour to translate into the 
language of everyday life the mystic relations of 
Baba Tahir to Fatima. 

The quatrain already quoted at the beginning 
of this article (<t//', alif-kaJJ) may reflect some 
high aspiration of Baba Tahir. 

Bibliography. The manuscripts containing 
the quatrains of Baba Tahir are as follows; 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, pers. N®. 923, Catal. Ivanow, 
p. 424 (a maJ/mrPa of 1000 [1592]); Preuss. 
Staatsbibl., Catal. Pertsch, p. 727, N°. 697 
(written in 1820 and used by Leszczynski): 56 
quatrains; Bibl. Nat. de Paris, pers. 174, Cat. 
Blochet, ii. 290 — 292 (collection made by Bakhsh 
'.-Ml Karabaghi, dated 1260 [1844]): 1 74 quatiains 
and a ghazal. In the library of the mosque of 
Sipahsalar in Tihran, Zukowski found a manu- 
script. Halat-i Baoa Tahir ha indimam-i atjpara.th, 
but the title did not correspond to the contents 
of the manu.script. The manuscripts of the mystical 
treatises of Baba Tahir are as follows: Bibl. 
Nat. de Paris, .-Vrab 1903 (Blochet, c. ii. 291) 
and the Cixford MS. Ethe, Cat. Pers. A/ss. 
BoJlcian Lib.. N". 1298, fol. 302b — 343. The 
anthologies which mention the poet are; ‘All 
Kuli Khan Wahh, (7“, I161 (1748), 

cf. Leszczynski, p. 10; Lutf ‘.\Ii beg, .-Ztos/ii’ai/a, 
1193 (1779)? Bombay 1277, p. 247 (25 quatrains); 
‘.Ml Ibrahim-shah, Suhuf-i Ibrahim, 1205(1791), 
unique MS. in the PreussStaatsbibl,, Pertsch, 
p. 627, N®. 663 (utilised by 2ukowski and 
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Leszczynslvi) ; Rida Kidi Khaiu al- 

fusaha^, Tihran X295. i 326 (lO quatrains): 
Kida Kuli Khan, Riyad aRanJin^ Tihran 1303. 
p. 102 (24 quatrain.s); 57 tjuatiains of Raha 
I'ahir were published at Bombay in 1297 and 130S 
(with those of '^Omar KTaiyam); 32 quatrains* 
(uith the MiinacJjat ofAn-ari) at Bomba) 1301; 

27 quatrains (with those of }^ai\am) at Tihran 
1274; the chazal of Baba Tahir is. given in 
the appendix to the Dnvan of Sham.s-i Maghribi, 
Tihran 1298, p. 15S, in the appendix to the 
Alumdyat of Ansaii etc. The Dhvdn of Baba 
Tahir (cf. text) with the Kalimai-i kisZtf\ a pre- 
face by the editor, a biography by Mahmud 
Trfan, a description of the tomb of Baba Tahir 
by Azad-i Hainadani etc. were published as a sup- 
plement to the 8^h ^ ear of the magazine Ar- 
maghan^ Tihian 1306 (1927 p. i — 124. — Huart, 
Les quatrains de BahZi Tahir ^Cr)an en pehlh'i 
miisuiman^ y. M., series viii , vol. vi., Xov.— Dec. 
1S85, p. 502 — 545’ Ziikowski, Koxe Uo o B. 
Ttihiri GoTisJic Zap., 1900, xiii., p. 104 — 108 
(bibliography, 3 anecdotes, 2 new quatrains one 
of which = Xo. 146 of the Dixaan), cf. also 
Zap,, ii. p. 12; E. Heron Allen, The Lament 
of Baba Tahir, London i902(texiof 62 quatrain^, ' 
transl. by the editor and a verse transl. by 
Elisabeth Curtis Brenton): E. G. Browne, A 
Liti)-. Hist, of Persia, i. 83—87, ii. 259 — 261; 
MirzS Mahdi KJidn (Kaukab), The qiiatiains of \ 
B, Tahir, J.A.S. Bengal, 1 904. N®. i, p. j 
I — 29 (new edition of the quatrains of Heron I 
Allen [— I quatrain] with important conections | 
and a very interesting commentary); Eluarr, 
A’onveaux quat, ains de Baba Tahir, m Spiegel 
Aleniorial Volume, ed. [. J. Modi, Bombay 1908, 
p. 290 — 302 (28 quatrains and i ghazal) com- ' 
pleting the collection of 1885 recently discovered: ' 
in an extract from the Kadikul al-fukara^ of 
which the original is in the Muhamrnadiya 
mosque (FStih) of Constantinople, in the D'lwhn 
of Maghribi and in an album (dfunf). This ■ 
second collection of quatrains published by Huart 
contains very irregular pieces, the translation ' 
of which is not certain; Minorsky, Maferiall ' 
(“Materiaux pour servir a Tetude des croyances ■ 
de la secte persane dite les Ahl-i Haqq ou 
‘^AU-llahT’), vol. XXX iii. of the Trudl Lacariia. 
Institiita, Moscow I911. p. 29—33 (transl. 01 ' 
the passages from the Sarandjam), p. 99 — 103 
(Per'ilan text 'if the intercalated poems and 
notes); G. I,. Teszczynski, Die Ruba-iyTit des 
Baba Tahir [_ ryd?i oder Die Gotiestranen des ; 
Berzefis, aus d. loest-medischen [sic/] Originale, 
Munich 1920 (biographical and bibliographical, ' 
verse transl.); K. Hadank^ Die Alundarten v. 

A hunsar etc., in A iird.-pers. Forsch. v. O. Mann, ' 
series iii., vol. i., Leipzig 1926, introduction, p. 
xxxvii.— Iv. (complete study of the question of ' 
the language of Baba Tahir, bibliography). I 

(V. Minorsky) I 
TAHIRIDS, adynasty in IGiorasan, founded | 
by Tahu' b al Husain [q. v.]. The foundation of ; 
the rule of the Tahirids was later considered to 
date from the appointment of Tahir as commander 1 
of the army of the Caliph Ma’mun in 194 (810) [ 
and therefore the duration of their rule was put | 
at 65 years (till the deposition of Muhammad b. 
Tahir in 259 [873]; cf. the biography 'of FarU b. 
Sahl [q.v.] in Ibn ^allikan 540, ed. de siane. 1 
P- 577 ; transl., li. 473 [where we have wrongly 
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“six and fifty’’]). Tahir was succeeded in KH'Ma'aii 
by his son d'alha, d. 21 3 (82S). after him 1 cigiu- 1 
'■Ahd All.ih b. Tahir [q-v.] till 230 (-^44; mil 
T.lhir b. ^Abd Allah till Kadjab 24S (So2 \ b" li 
of whom are de-'Cnbetl as able rulers. The caj i l 1 
of the dynasty was Ni^apur (Arabic: : 

from the time of L\bd Allah iheii territorv (.oux- 
pii-.ed Kaiy and Kiiman, in addition to Kh .rd' ii 
pioper and the lands east of it as far as the Indun 
fiontier and northward to the boundarv <>[ :],c 
Caliph's empire .Vlthough the Tahiikb 
nominally only governors for the caliph-, thmr 
authority was sO firmly establishe<l in Khoul-In 
that the province could not be given to an\ uthei 
After the death of “^Abd Allah the Calijh al- 
Wathik appointed Ishak b. Ibrahim al-MuT' ® ’ 
governor of T^orasan, but this appointment wa- 
cancelled before the departure of the new govern-i 
and Tahir h. L\bd Allah confirmed in office in 
succes-ion to his father (Suli. MS in the Pub! 
Idhr. in St. Peteisburg, f. ^/q,)- At the -aint. 
time from 237 to 253 (85 1 — S67) anothei of 
"^Abd Allah’s sods, Muhammad, held the nftlce ol 
military commandant (sahib din) ta) and deputv 
of the Caliph in Baghdad. He declined an ort'ei 
to go to l^orasan on the death of his bidhei 
Tahir, as he knew that the later had intended 
his son Muhammad to succeed him: Muhammad 
b. Tahir was therefore appointed governor of 
Khoiasan by the Caliph Musta'in (Va^flbi. ed. 
Houtsma. ii. 604) Muhammad b. Tahir, in contra-t 
to his predecessors, is described as a frivolous and 
pleasure-loving prince; his lands gradually passed 
to the Saffarid [q. v.] Va'kub b. Laith to whom 
Muhammad him.self had to sunender in hi.^ capital 
in 259 (873). .Muhammad b. Tdhir, who lived 
till 296 (908 — 909) (Ibn al-Atljir, viii. 42) doe= 
not seem to have returned to Khoiasan, although 
he was liberated after the defeat of Va'^kub at 
Dair al-'Akiil in 262 (S76) and thereupon and 
once again in 271 (S85) appointed governor ot 
Khoiasan. His brother Husam b. Tahir continued 
the struggle with the SatTarids without much 
success. The last military commandant of Baghdad 
of the lahirid family wab ‘L'baid Allah b. 'Ahd 
All.ah who died in Shawwal 300 (May 9 ' 3 )- 
according to 'Arlb. p, 40, he was 81 years of 
age but Ibn al-Athir says he was only born in 
223 CSSS'); until his death he was regardeil as 
Shaikh of the f^uza'a tribe (Ibn Kljallikan, transl- 
de Slane, ii. So. not in the text p. 382, nor in 
Wustenfeld’s edition N", 366). His son Muhammad 
b. 'Ifbaid Allah was fur a period commandant 
of the eastern half of Baghdad and was dismissed 
from office in 301(913 — 914); of. ‘Aiib, p 45 - 
The T.ahirids seem to have occupied a unique 
position among the rulers of their time on .recount 
of their high education and literary activities (in 
Arabic). In the Fthrist (p. 1 1 7) a special chapter 
(M/ Tahir) is devoted to the Tahirids: many of 
them, from Tahir b. al-Husain to 'L'baid Allah 
b. 'Abd Allah are celebiated as poets andaiithois. 
According to 'Abd Allah b. Tahir the “wisdom" 
(^H^iehw) of the Tahirids was particulaily nianifested 
in his nephew Mansur b. '1 alha, the governor of 
IVIerw, Amul and lOiwarizm, and author of several 
works. According to a statement of little credibility 
in Oawlatshah (ed. Browne, p. 30), 'Abdall.ah is 
said to have disapproved of Persian hter.rtiire and 
to have ordered Persian books to be burned and 
destroyed. 
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n i (> [ i 0 1 a p h Grundriss d. iinn. Vhil.^ 
i'i-559 J(/ ; \V. IJaitliolcl. Turkestan dc-en to the 
Mongol Invasion, G M. S., 192S. p. 207 — 222. 

__ (\V. H\KiiiMH)) 

TAHMAN r. " Amr aL'Kii.\BI was, a minor 
Arabic poet \\fiOie collected poemb have by 
accident been pie^ers cd, while moie inipoitant 
collections have been irretrie\abiy lo--»t. The time 
when he lived is fairly accurately known, as he 
wa^ captured by the Haruri leader Xadjda b. 
hVmr ai-Hanafi on one of his expeditions and 
employed as a guide. l)uiing the night he tried 
tu e>cape, took one of the best camels and went 
away. He was however pursued on horses and 
lecaptured. As a punishment for theft the Haiuri 
hiipused the punishment of having the right hand 
cut off. When he later came to the caliph 'Abd 
al-Malik he recited to him his most celebrated 
pocm, in which he deplores the loss of his hand 
an 1 asks the caliph for the payment of the ransom 
U' he had acted only as a loyal subject and had 
not deserved the punishment imposed upon com- 
mon criminals. However, recording to another 
account, he did not lose his hand at all and the 
poem was made solely for the purpo-ie to save 
Ills hand when he deserved such punishment. He 
had been at a wineshop and when drunk had 
robbed the owner of the money taken by this 
illegal traffic by breaking open the box in which 
he kept the money. In this account he is brought 
before the caliph al-Walld and not ^Abd al-Ma'lik. 
1 hat he lived to the time of al-Walid is con- 
nrmed by another poem (p. 82, 2) wheie he praises 
this ruler and the Ranu I'lnaiya in general. As 
ahso othei accounts and verses make allusion to 
the loss of his hand, the second account appears 
to he due to an interpolator who was not acquainted 
^\ith these verses. Tahinan was sensitive about 
the loss of his hand and he always kept it 
wrapped up. One day a man of the clan of Abu 
Rabfa b. ^Abd, as he was at the watenng trough, 
threw the garment covering his hand back. Tah- 
man bore the grudge till he surpriseil the man 
kneeling at some work and struck him with his 
^^'ord thinking he had killed him, though he 
had only wounded him. He fled to the Vaman 
to the tribe of al-H.aritli b. Ka'^b and found asylum 
among the Banu ‘^Abd alAIadan. one of the noblest 
^amanite clans, and sent from there some ver.ses 
expressing his delight at having avenged the 
insult. He also had another quarrel in which he | 
killed a man of the tribe of (dianl on account of a | 
woman: then he ran away and stayed two years I 
m the South of the Vamania, hiding duiing the 
day, robbing the people duiing the night His 
plight however was so wretched that when some of 
his clansmen of Kilab passed he asked them in 
some verses to obtain paulon for him from the 
governor of al-Madina. A man named Sudaiy b. | 
Kais went to al-Madina and obtained the pardon ! 
and paid the blood-money to the relations of the | 
slain Gh anawi. From all these scattered accounts , 
we may arrive at the conclusion that he lived in , 
the second half of the first century of the Hidjra. 
^>everal of the fragmentary poems aie simply love i 
poems, several upon Hanthl, i. e South- Arabian j 
women, composed during his stay in the ^aman 1 
The short linGan probably formed part of the . 
collection of poems made by Abu Sa'id al-Sukkaii ' 
under the title: KitTib Lnsui al-Arab^ “Book of, 
the Arab Robbers*’. A German translation exists ) 
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I by O. Reseller, but as it is privately printed; I do 
I not know the date of publication. The Arabic 
; text !■> published in \Y. Wright, OpusenJa Arabica^ 

\ Leyden 1859, p. 76 — 89. Verses of Tahman are 
cited occasionally in other vvoik-, sometimes only 
j as being by one of the -Robbers". In the Lisun 
I al-Arab he is cited only four times (in. 492; 
ii. 132; xi. 298: xiii. 43. 432): Bakii, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, p. 413; Yakut and al-Kali in places to 
be found from the indlce^. 

B i b I i 0 -p r a p h y \ cited above. 

(F. Krenkow) 

' TAHMASP I. second rulei of Persia of 
; t h e vS a f a vv 1 dynasty, eldest son of Shah 
I Isniadl I born in 919 (i 5 14); he ascended the throne 
at the age of ten years (930= i5-4) was of 
I course the plaything of the Kfzflba^ chiefs. He 
' defeated the L'zbegs in 934 (1527) near Turbet-i 
Shaikh Djam. Summoned to Baghdad by the re- 
bellion of r^u d-Fakar of the Kurd tribe of the 
Muslu. who was supported by the Kalhur Kurds 
' and claimed to be under Turkish suzerainty ( 936 = 

' *530)' he found him murdered by his brothers. He 
! next went to Herat which the Uzbegs had been 
! besieging foi iS months, but the latter v\ithdrew on 
: hi', approach. In 940(1534) the Ottomans occupied 
I Mesopotamia and Tabriz. Sultan Sulaim 5 n went 
to SuUaniya, then cio.'Sed the mountains to the 
south to occupy Baghdad; four years latei he 
occupied Wan. The Peisian^ had all the time 
been on the defensive. In 1541 the great Mo gh ul 
Ilumavun, ^on of Babur, driven from his throne 
by a rebellion, took refuge with TahmSs}). The 
magnificent festivities held on this occasion aie 
commemorated in a wall-painting in the pavilion of 
Cihil-Sutur in Isfahan, but Humayun was worried by 
' the Shah’s insisting on his adoption of the Shpa. 

A lebellion of his brother Ilkha^-Mirza in 954 
I (1547) who was supported by the Turks gave 
Tahmavp no rest: an Ottoman army occupied 
i Adhaibaidjan and Isfahan; llkhas however quai- 
i relied with his allies, the campaign led to nothing 
\ and the pretender was later captured and put to 
death. In 961 (1534) an armistice was concluded 
with the Turks and the peace signed the following 
year. Bayazid, son of Sultan Sulaiman, took refuge 
in Persia after his rebellion (963= ^55^) kut he 
wax handed over after two years* negotiations and 
Tahmasp ordered or allowed him to be put to 
death for a sum of 400.000 pieces of gold. 

The last years of his reign were marked by 
Uzbeg invasions of Khorasan and a famine followed 
by plague (919^1571). 'rahmasp died in 984 
(1570}, poisoned hy the mother of a certain Haidar, 
chief of the Ustadjlu tribe. Hi^ reign had lasted 
52 and a half years. He wrote his autobiography, 
publ. by P. Horn, Z,D.M.G,^ 

xliv., 1890, p. 563—649. transl. Strassburg 1S91; 
it stops at the year 969 (1561) when Bayazid 
was handed over to the Turks. Copies of offici.al 
letteis addressed by him to contemporary sovereigns 
are found in vaiious MSS. of the British Museum 
(Rieu. CataIo:^HC, 39O, 530, S09, 9S4). In his 
reimi Persia was visited by Anthony Jenkinson, 
Emdi^h Ambassador (1562) and Vincentio d’Ales- 
sandii. Venetian Ambassador (1571)- 

/?/ // 1': Rida-kull-khan, Kaicdat al- 

Srfu-i A'dd/ 7 . Teheran 1274, viii., not paged; 

E. G. Browne, Persian Litoatiire in Modern 

Times^ Cambridge 1924, p. 81, 84 — 98; P. M. 

'SsV'eis^Mistory of Persia^^ ii. 246 — 253; Curzon, 
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Persia, ii. 35; CL Huart. Htstcire dc Bagdad 
dans Us temps 7 noderries^ Parib 1901, p. 34 — 5b; 
P. Hoin, Geschithie Ivans in isLimitiscnet Zeit^ 
in G) undf iss d. iran. PhUoiOgie, ii. 582; L. Teufel, 
Z.D. M.G.,^ 1883. xxxvii., p. 113 — 125: Malcolm, 
History of Persia,^ London 1815, i. 505— 511. 
Tahmasp II, third son of ^ah Husain, 
proclaimed heir-presumptive during the siege of 
Isfahan by the Afghans (1135 = 1722), escaped 
at the head of 600 men and tucd without succes 
to raise troops in Kazwin. He made a treaty with 
Peter the Great who had just occupied Re:djt and 
Baku (the treaty led to nothing), held out at 
Farahabad in Mazandaian, with the support of 
Path Khan, chief of the Kadjar, and was 

joined there by the future Nadii Shah, who then 
took the name Tahmasp Kuli Khan (the Khan^ 
servant of Tahmasp) and brought him 5.000 men, 
Afshar and Kuids. After the assassination of Path 
'^Ali Khan near Meshhed by Nadir, the latter was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Persian troops, 
took Meshhed and Heiat, won a signal victory 
over the .Afghans at Mihman-Dust, near Damghan 
in 1141 (1729). Leaving Tahmasp at Damghan. \ 
Nadir won a further success at Murce-LGrurt, | 
entered Isfahan where Tahmasp, whose father had | 
been massacred by the Afghans before their de- 
paiture, followed him and found his mother there, 
wheie she had lived seven years disguised as a 
slave without being recognised Tahmasp rewarded 
his general for his services by giving him the ' 
governorship of I^orasan, Sidjistan, Kirman and 
Mazandaran with the title Sultan. Nadir struck 
coins m his own name and paid his troops with 
them, hired by the victories of his lieutenant, 
lahmasp wished to take command of the army, 
undertook unsuccessfully the siege of Eriwan and 
was defeated by the Turk-s at Koredjun. near 
Hamadan in 1144 (lySOi following year 

he concluded peace by ceding Transcaucasia, but 
retained Tabriz and the couniiy S. E. of it. Nadir 
protested against the conclusion of the treaty, 
marched on Isfahan, seized Tahmasp and sent him 
to be imprisoned in I^orasan putting on the 
throne a son of the Shah, aged eight months, 
under the name of S^ah L\bbas 111: this son dying, 
Nadir _q. v.] had himself proclaimed ruler of Per>ia 
in 1148 (1736). In the course of the campaign in 
India, the son of Nadir, Rida Kiili, put Tahmasp 
to death along with the greater part of his famdv 
at Sebzawar (1151 = 1739). 

B ibhography. Miiza Mahdi Khan, TiIj-IMl-i 
riiahan-^u^a-i N udiri^ Bombay 1265, p. 9 — 
114: Tibriz 1266, p, 6—67; Rida KuIi Khan, 
Ixaiodat al-Saf d'-i XdsirJ, Teheian 1274, viii., | 
not paged; P. M, Sykes, History of Persia^ ii. 
3^7 344 ; E- fd- Browne, Hist, of Persian 

Uitetature in Hodern Pimes^ Cambridge 1924, 
p. 129—136; .Malcolm, plist of Persia., London 1 
1S15, i._ 636 — 637; ii. 21 — 96. (Cl. Huart) ' 
^ TAHMURATH, the second king of the 
Pishdadi dynasty in the Persian epic 
cycle. 

^fhe name Pal^mo-urupa {Avestc^^ Tal^moiup 
is compounded of tak/ima (“strong, 
courageous") (cf. Rustam < Ru.stahni) + ui npa (or 
nrupi') (cf, Christensen, p. 140), “a certain animal 
of the dog family'’, cf. Bartholomae, Altir. Wort.^ 
P- ^ 53 - 2 ) who, however; expresses doubts as to 
the real meaning of the name (l)armesteter, Avesta., 
b-, p. 583- interprets it “of sturdy shape"; cf. 
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.Sanskrit >upa'-^. Later forms are Takhmuiaf, Tali- 
muras. 'Lhe transcription into Arabic chaiaLtei^ 
jahmuiath (soincltmea T.ihuniraih) rcilctt-' .a. 
intermediate stage lu the e\olutioii of the fn 1 
P 'U> I "P> t_h'y> s \ the empjhatiL .Arabic t NCtni'' t- 
“.how retroactive inlluence of the . cf. the fui. ^ 
lahma^p, and I'vhrdn. In the Sidi'u Ra-i'' Lie 
.Mandaean 'fahmuratK appear-, under the uaice 
ZaidanayaLi Tahmurat 

As Windischmann points out, Ikihinuiatii 1- one 
of the most puzzling chaiactcrs in the L.inian 
epic. Syncretislic imagination has beenven iiiucl. 
at work on the person of this king and each 
period has added some new featutes to hi-^ chaiacic: 
AccoiJing to the maiority of the sources, labmu- 
rath !-> the son of Wiwandjhan (Avestan Vivalnan'.. 
Pahl. Vivangh-An, who is the grandsiin or tli-. 
gieat grandson of Hiishang). The brothers of 
dahmurath aie his successors Vim = L>jamN};ed . 
Spltur (Spitvura) and Nars. 'The ’fjrih-iidrna alonc 
makes the order of reigns the -ame as the ook-r 
of generations, by making Tahmurath the son nf 
Husjhang and the father of Ijjamihed. The 
sources mention a son of Tahmurath who acc'T- 
ding to Ibn aUFakih w'as called Fans fepou>m't 
the Persians;, according to the Xuziiat nl-Kulbr 
(ed. Le Strange, p. 112): Lasljkar: according to 
Herbelot's sources: Kahraman. 

In the .A%esta 'rahmiirath has the epithet 
(zaenahz-ant), usually explained (cf. Hamza aivl 
the MiidjmiL p. 166) as “armed*' but accoiding 
to Bartholomae, Altir. H'ort.^ p. 22S and 
having the sense of “watchfuL’, “wide awake’. 
Firdausi does not mention this epithet unless he 
! alludes to it when he says that TahmQrath saddled 
(zUt) Ahriman to serve as a steed foi him. 

According to the Avesta^ Yddit^ 19, 2S, Takbrnn 
Lrupa “sulidued all the demons and rode Aura- 
Mainyu w’hfim he transformed into a horse, ba 
30 years, from one end of the earth to the other 
(transl. Darmesteter). The victory of TahmLiiatji 
over .Ahiiman was won on the day Khurdad <1 
the month of Farvardin and this event is celcbiated 
each year by the faithful w'ho should make a 
special cake for the occasion (according to a 
Pahlavi treatise in West. PaJiiavi 7'e.\ts, iv., 
p. 314). The Persian AVriVTia?/ (Spiegel, Einleinoig) 
which gives Alobad-i Dihlawi a^ its authority is 
full of curious details (absent in FirJaw’si and 
elsewhere). Eveiy day Tahmurath, mounted on 
Ahriman, went three times round the w'oild and 
three times covered the road from Mt. Albur/ to 
the bridge Cinvad. ,\hriman felled by mace blows 
from Tahmurath lived only on the sins of men 
By promises of honey and silk garments (on these 
impure things, cf. Spiegel, funUitiing, ii. * 53 : 
158) Ahiiman persuaded the wife of Tahmurath 
to ask her husband if in the course of his loumls 
he was ever afraid. Tahmuiath confessed that he 
was always afraid that Ahriman might throw himseli 
from the summit of Albuiz to the foot. Learning 
*lahmurath’s weak spot, Ahriman threw him and 
swallowed him. The angel Surb^ announced the 
disappearance of I'ahmurath to Djamshed and tells 
him what two things delight Ahriman, prai-e^ 
(or song) and sodomy (cf. Marquart in Handes 
Amsorya., A ienna 1916, p. 100), Djam played on 
these passions and when Ahriman prepared to 
accede to hts proposals, Djam slipped his hand 
pulled out his biolher’s body. 
Ahriman pursues Djam but the latter on the advice 
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of ^urosh abstains from lookinjr him m the face 
and Ahnmaa thus impotent returns to hell. I)jam 
panties Tahmurath and buikK an [a]stdJan for 
him. The hand of Jjjain which had touched Ahri- 
inan became covered with leprosy. During a dream 
he learns that his malady can be cuied. Hence 
the institution of the daJ^ma and the use of the 
arc connected in the Ahnvu/ with the 
death of lahmuiath. I he expressly says 

that Tahmurath died a natuial death. 

Ihe exploits of lahmuiath also earned him the 
epithet of dei'band^ cf. the Shdh?iama. the bMn,ijmil 
and the Persian Rixcayat. According to the Aoge- 
maide (^Avesta, tr. Darniestetcr, in. 165), Tahmurath 
made a steed of Gana-Main) 0. the demon of demons, 
and extorted from him the 7 kinds of writing. 
The Minokhirad ftr. West. Ch. xxi. 32J explains 
that it was the seven alphabet-^ hidden by Ahii- 
man that were brought to light. Firdawsi does 
not seem to be aware of the ambiguity of his 
language, which here suggests the demoniacal origin 
the alphabets, while, according to him, they 
were taught to Tahmurath by the dev whom he 
had subdued after their lebellion Firdawsi speaks 
ot “about 30 alphabets’’ [tiazdik-i si') but only 
mentions six by name, the lum'u the A7:/, the 
the so^d'y the am and the fahla~i'i. 

On this tradition there was in time superimpo.sed 
the legend of the measures taken by Tahmurath 
to save the books at the Deluge. As Windischmann 
has already pointed out, this act of Tahmuratlj's 
Connects him with the Babylonian Xisourhros 
Hleiobius, drag. Hist. Graec..^ ed. Muller, li. 501). 
Hamza, ed, Gottwaldt, p. 197. says that in 350 
(961) there w^as found at Djal (Isfahan) in the 
building called Ssrwaih or Saroya a hoard of 50 
bale.s of skins covered with unknown writings. ' 
(Ibn Kusta transcribes the name Saruk: this is 
the name of the citadel of Hamadan, of the 
capital of Farahan, of the tributary of the Djaghatu 
and of the town of Sarudj near Hiredjik). In this 
connection Hamza under 357 (962) quotc^ the 
''tory of the astronomer Abu Ma'shar (d. 272 = 
Si)5), according to which a similar find of manu- 
scripts wiitten on the toz of the w'hite poplar 
{^dicida/ik) had previously been made at Saroya. 
k^n this occasion one of the manuscripts written 
“in old Persian script” could be deciphered. One 
of the old kings of Persia in it related that 231 
years and 300 days befoie the Deluge. Tahmurath 
had known the date of its happening. As a true 
blend of knowledge and of scholars, he ordeied 1 
bis engineeis to find the safest place to erect a 
building which w'as called Saroya. Scientific works 
of diffeient kinds including astronomical tables 
were put in it (but the Deluge, cf. al-Biruni, did 
oot come beyond the frontier of Hulwan). 

There are several other traditions connected with 
Tahmura^. The reference is very old in the 7’///;- ; 
dakish^ ch. xvii. 4, according to which in the time 1 
of lahmurath “the people regularly pas''ed on 
the back of the bull Sarsaok from [jiiod. 

Fers. Ka^var] central) KFvaniras to the other 
regions”. One night in the middle of the sea. the 
Wind blew into the water the sacred fire which 
had also been placed on the back of Sarsaok, but 
the fire broke into three parts which shone so 
brightly that the people w’eie able to cross the 
sea. This myth is symbolical of the peopling of 
the 6 karAn>ay of the periphery and of the uiigin 
the three great pyres. 


To Tahmurath (Hamza, p 29 — 30) is attributed 
the building of Babylon, of the citadel {kuharidiz) 
of Many, of Kaidindad (one of the 7 cities of 
MadTin; another reading ha^ . Kuidabad: in the 
Aliid/inil ai- Razeari'd Gwiiat?. i-i biizurgtar'ui).^ of 
the two -suburbs cf Dfahan : Mihiin (Marbin-. cf. 
Ibn al-takih, p. 265 j and Saroya (tormerly Kuk). 
According to Tabari. Tahmurath founded the town 
of Sabur. and Mas'^udi places there the le-idence 
of dahmura^. T.o this list Ilerbelot s sources add 
Xiniveh and Amid 

In the Shu/t-fidma. Tahmurath is represented as 
the great initiator in the exploitation of the animal 
kingdom: from him dates the weaving of wool, 
the domestication of wild animals, of birds of piey, 
the rearing of horses and other animals for riding, 
of watch-dogs and of cocks and hens (cf also 
the Htid/mil and Tha'^alibi). 

Along with Tahmurath the ^dh-iiUina mentions 
his wise and pious minister {dastfij ) Shedasp. 
whose name looks like a wTong reading for Budasp 
(Boddhisatva, Buddha). Blochet {Etudes sur le 
Gncstiasni-a p. 2S) has endeavoured to show from 
the system of wilting Pahlavi the possibility of the 
substitution of sjicdTi, in place of but in the sense 
of demon. Tabari, i. 175 says that in the first 
year of the reign of Tahmurath, Bu^asf appeared 
who preached the doctrine of the babi'a [q. v.] 
and almost all the Muslim historiau.s repeat thi.s 
(cf. Windischmann and Christensen). Some writers 
(Mas'udi, Taiibl/iy B. G. A.^ viii. 90) even suggest 
that before Zardusht the Persians professed the 
Sabaean religion preached by Biidasf. -According to 
Hamza, Vudasf (read Biidasf) instituted fasting on 
the occasion of a famine in the time of Tahmurath. 
The same writer says that T.ihmQrath was tolerant 
in religious matieis and in his reign idolatry had 
increased. This legend is exactly contrary to what 
the Pe/ikart (vii. i, 19) sa)^, that Tahmurath 
put down idolatry and caused the worship and 
adoration of the Cieatoi to increase. 

d'ahmuiaih has no equisalent in Indian mythology. 
Windischmann and Spiegel have sought to unravel 
the Indo-European (Iranian ■) from the Semitic 
elements in this complex character. To thefoimer 
belong the genealogy of Tahmurath, his struggle 
with Ahriman etc. Are the elements dealing 
with the deluge, the saving of the books etc 
Semitic- Windischmann, relying on the second 
element ol the name Tahmurath {iiriipa).^ even 
suspected an animal oiigm for him {Tiergestalt) 
connecting him with certain Babylonian mytholo- 
gical figures 

An original theors has been advanced by Chris- 
tensen, op. Lti.^ p. 136, 142: he says that it was 
after the separation of the Iranians from the Indians 
that Hushang and TuhmuraUi, both keeping tiaces 
of the type of the “first man" and the “first 
king”, were inserted m the m\ thological frame- 
work where they took a place before Vim, the 
Indo-Iranian type of the first man, and after Gayo- 
maid, the pre-anthropic giant, wdio became the 
prototype of the human race. Christensen then 
proposes to assimilate Hushang and Tahmurath 
to the personages of Scythian legend (llerodotos, 
iv. 5 — 7): Targitaos, the first man and his son Ar- 
poxais, “eponym of the Scythian tribe Rpa” ( "Arpu > 
LTupa; Chiistensen thinks he recognises this 
element in the toponymy of many places in nearer 
Asia which were the scene of Scythian migrations). 
Hence the genealogy, Tahmurath, son of Hushang, 
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given by Firdawsi is peihaps in keeping with the 
tradition, while the thiee geneiation^ introduced 
between Tahmuradi and Ilu^ang would only be 
mi^^reading^ of the name Vivanghan. 

Later souices rationalised the legend: according 
to a Par^i priest (Darmesteter, Et. irau.^ ii. 74), 
the victory of Tahmurath o\ er Ahrinian simply means 
his victory ‘‘over the impure desiies of the tlesh . 
Mirkhond seems to wi^h to substitute for the revolt 
of the dev. one of the nobles of the kingdom. 

The later evolution of the story of Tahmurath 
m Muslim lands is very curious. According to 
E. Blochet the mare with a w’oman's head, al- 
Burak. [cj. v.]. on whom at the Muhammad 

traversed the world.^ is derived from Ahriman in 
the legend of Tahmurath. The name of Burak is, 
he ^ays, connected with the Peisian word baral 
baragl which are actually used m the Rhvayat 
and Pdidawsi. On a Sasanian vase in Vienna (cf. 
Arneth, Moniimente d. K. R. Jtlunz- und Aniiken- 
Cabinet ie in Wien^ 1S50, Vie antiken Gold- und 
Silber^nonumente. pi. vi — \ii.) are figures of a man 
mounted on a monster with a bearded human 
head having some resemblance to the winged 
Assyrian bulls. Blochet thinks he recognises in 
these figures diffeient phases in the exploit of 
Tahmurath. On the other hand, the same scholar 
has shown how Tahmurath, having passed through 
the avatar of the Muslim djtnn Samhuras or ^am« 
harash ('metathesis of h and ;«•) has come to be 
confused with the complex figure of St. George. 
The figure of Samhiiras is found m an old manu- 
script Daka'ik al-haka'Ee (Bihl. Nat. Pans, Pers. 
fonds, 174): in the accompanying text we are 
told that this spirit is the “great spirit of the at- 
mosphere’’ and that his residence (f/iakam) is in 
the island (sic !) of Ba^albak. He is represented 
as a warrior fully .equipped (mubariz) killing a 
dragon with a blow from a sword in such a w'ay 
that the dragon (azdaka) is cut in two while 
seizing with his teeth the chest of the hor.^e. 
Wherever two armies meet ready for battle, God 
orders this spirit to go to the space between them 
and it is he who give* his aid to the side which 
God desire.'^ to assist’’. 

The name Tahmurath, frequent in the modern 
period among Parsis. seems to be unknown in 
Muhammadan Persia. Since the xvitk century it 
has been very popular among the Christian piinces 
of Georgia fin the form Tkeimiirazi). This curious 
fate of the name may be explained by the in- 
fluence of the ^irwanshahs [q. v.] who were 
related to the Georgians and often bear names 
from the Iranian epics. 

Bibliography'. The principal sources men- 
tioning Tahmurath are; Aresta., I'a^t.^ Chap. 15, 
II and ig, 28, AfrJn-i Zartusht., §2; Biindahi^ 
(We-^t, Pahiaz'i texts, i., Oxford 1880), Chap. 
17 ’ 4 » 3 L 2—3; 34, 4; Dind-l Maindg-i Kh iradh 
(West, ibid., iii.. 1885), Chap. 27, 21 ; Rizvayat 
pTirsl on Tahmurath is found in Spiegel, Einleit. 
in die traditionellen Schriften d. Parsen, ii., 
Vienna i860, p. 158 — 150 and 317 — 326 (197 
Persian distichs; there is a prose version in a 
MS. of Munich; cf. Bartholomae, Ca/., p. 141); 
Shdh-ndma., ed. Mohl, i., p. 40 — 46; ed. VuUers, 
i., p. 202; Tabari, i. 174 — 175; Mas'udi, 
ed. Barbier de Meynard, ii. iii; iii. 252; iv. 
44, 49; Hamza Isfahan!, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 1 3, 
25.^29—30^ 197 (transl. p. 9, 17, 20, 151); 
Blrunl, al-Athar al~bakiya, ed. Sachau, p. 24; 


Mud/niil al-TinvUrikh. J. A., 1841, xi. 154, 160’ 
279, 292, 390, 413; ThaLalibi, Ghurar Akh\- 
Mttlnk al-Eiirs (before 412), ed. Zutenbtrg. p 
7 — 9, For the minor sources cf. W indi-'Clinuiii'i 
and Christensen, p. 192 — 203. r)'llerbelut, h 
Oi ientiile, ‘‘reduite et augmeiitee” ed. of 17S3, v . 

451 — 4561 s. V. Thahamuralh. where are qiiutd 
the later adiUlions from poems like Tahnin, 
nama and Kahramdn-ndfna [MS. Turkish of the 
Bibl. Nat. ’de Paiis, N**. 321, 343 and 344; 
Kahraman is the son of Tahmurath], cf. Mohl, 
introd. to his edition of the i.. p 74- 

76; there is no article Tahmurath in the original 
edition of d’Herbelot, Paris 1697, although the 
Tahmurath-ndma is quoted there s. v. Malix- 
al-bahr a propos of the steed of bi}amak. son 

of Kaytimarth. Windischmann, 

Berlin 1S63; Takhmo-urnpis, p. 196 — 212: 
Spiegel, Erdnische Altertumskunde, i., Leipzig 
1871, p. 516 — 522; Justi, Iranisches b\ari:n- 
buck, 1895, p. 320 — 321; Darmesteter, FJuir 
iraniennes, 1883. ii. 24. 5 ^* 74 — 75 ' ^7^- b. 
Blochet, L' ascension an ctel dti prophetc Mcnam- 
med^ R.N.K\. 1S99, vol. xi., p. x — 25. 203— 
236; do., Etudes stir le gnostictsme mnsiilrnein. 
R.S.O., vol. ii.. iii., iv., vi., tirage a pait, 
Rome 1913, p. I — 193* esp. p i — X 7 i 28; A 
Christensen, Lc premier homme et ie prem'i'.i 
rci dans I' histoire ligendairc dcs Jraniens. A/ 
d'eludes orient., vol. xiv., Upsala 191S, p. 131 
2x8: Hbsang and Ta;^moruw (complete analjse 
of all the sources). (V. Minorsky) 

TAHRIF(a), corruption of a document, 
whereby the original sense is altered. It ma; 
happen in various ways, by direct alteration of 
the written text, by arbitrary alterations in reading 
aloud the text which is itself correct, by omitting 
parts of it or by interpolations or by a wiong 
exposition of the tiue sense. The Muslims founc 
occasion to deal with this conception in connecimn 
with those passages in the Kur'an where Muhammac 
accused the Jews of falsifying the books of revela- 
tion given them, i. e. the Thora, harraju [cl 
KOR'AN, vol. ii. 1066^]. This accusation was really the 
only way of escape for Muhammad out of a 
dangerous situation, when he came into closCi 
contact with the jews in Medina. He had from 
the beginning appealed to the evidence of t le 
“peoples of a scripture”, i. e. the Jews and the 
Christians, as he was firmly convinced that t e 
contents of the Old and New Testament coincide 
with what he preached on the basis of his revela- 
tions. But his ideas of incidents and laws in t e 
Old Testament contained such misunderstandings 
that they naturally provoked criticism and ndicu e 
from the Jews and thus he was put in a false 
position. If his expositions were contradictory to 
the old revealed scriptures, his claim to have 
leceived them by divine revelation was at stake. 
But as his consciousness of his prophetic inspna- 
tion was unassailable, there was only one thing 
for him to do, namely to declare that the Jews 
had maliciously corrupted their sacred books while 
he himself had given their true content. It was 
a bold assertion but was made easier for him by 
the fact that these scriptures were sealed books 
to his followers, while they believed firmly in the 
truth of his words. In this connection Muhammad 
uses the expression harrafa (Sura ii. 70; iv. 48: 
V. 16, 45}, rrwre rarely the synonym la'ivd. (in- 
72; iv. 48) or baddala the meaning of which is 
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nairuwer, “to exchange”, “to put in the place of 
-i-inething'* (ii 5^' * 6 )- he pictured this 

^.Itoiation to himself is not clear from his words 
and peihaps he had no very definite idea of it; 
lie wa^. more conceined uith the fact itself than 
\\nh how it was done. There is a direct charge 
of having falsified the text in Sura ii. 73: “Woe 
1(1 ihein, who write the Scripture with their hands 
aini .>ay ; this comes from Allah.” On the other 
hand in iii. 72 there seems to be a icference to 
an alteration in the text \\hile it i-i being read: 
“A part of them twist their tongue in the scrip- 
ture so that you think that it is out of the sciip- 
ture. but it is not out of the scripture; they say; 
It comes from Allah, but it dues not come from 
Allah”; cf. iv. 48; “they twist with their tongue”. 
In other passages he is content w’lth the accusa- 
tion that the lews conceal and suppiess all sorts 
of things in their scripture (bura li. 154, 169) 
This is expressed in a peculiar fashion in vi. 91 
where it is said “you make the scripture of Moses 
into leaves w’hich you read out and suppress much 
uf it”: wdnch can only mean that in his opinion 
they removed the passages attesting the truth of 
hi-' mission from the copies which they used in 
the disputations. He gives in ii. 156; vii. 16 a 
=:pecimen of their alterations which is unfortunately 
nut clear; he says that they used another word 
instead of the word Jdtta which brought a heavy 
punishment upon them. The examples quoted in 
ii. 9S » iv. 4$ are hardly meant a^ quotations from 
scripture. Among the suppressed pas5age^, th 
sLiiptuies make special mention of the law which 
punishes incontinence with stoning (Iba Fiisham 
p. 394 jy.) and the descriptions of Muhammad as 
the expected Prophet p. 353). Muhammad 

naturally extended this charge of tahiif to the 
Christians, of whom he also asserted that they 
likewise concealed the passage^ in their holy 
scriptures which contained evidence of the truth 
of his mission; cf. the appeal to the “possessors 
of a scripture” in Sura ii. 141 ; lu. 64 and with 
reference to prophecy of Muhammad’s coming. 
Ibn Hisham, p. 38S. although he probably means 
that Jesus’s refusal of the name God and the 
doctrine of the Trinity (e. g. v. 116) were based 
on falsifications of the sciipture. His whole attitude 
was so peculiar that his opponents were able 
w ith justice to direct a charge of iabdil against 
the Prophet’s revelations. It is true that in Siira 
16 he vigorously defend.s himself against the 
charge brought by his opponents that he had 
substituted another revelation in place of the one 
given him, but the not rare abrogations of earlier 
legal prescriptions [cf. KOr\vn] caused him no 
ml^giving and in xvi. 103, Allah clearly refers to 
his having occasionally substituted one verse for 
another, a thing w'lth which his enemies did not 
forget to reproach the Prophet. 

1 he vague' w’ay in which Muhammad in the 
Kurban speaks of falsifications of scriptures by 
the “possessors of a scripture” resulted in the 
l^Iuhammadan scholars who gradually became better 
acquainted with the “Old and Xew' Testaments" 
and were fond of dealing in their polemical works 
with the charge of tahrit^ tabdll and taghyi)^ 
coming to hold very divergent views in their 
opinions of the facts lying at the basis of the 
charge. Some continued to hold the opinion usual 
In the early centuries after Muhammad that the 
Jews had actually altered the text. A vigorous ■ 


champion of thi:, view w.i«, the Spanish Aiab Abu 
Muhammad 'Ali b. Hazm (d 456 = 1064). Dia- 
metrically opposed to thi> Avas the view' held by 
others that the texts of the “possessors of a 
scripture” were intact and that the divergent 
opinions of Jews and Chustians were simply due 
to erroneous interpretations of the passages con- 
cerned. One of the earliest representatn e-- of this 
view was the Zaidi of the Yemen, al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim (d. 246 = 860). in his polemical treatise 
directed against the Christian'.; among his later 
followers, special mention may be made of the 
great histoiian Ibn Khaldun. As is usual in such 
controversies there was also a middle school, lor 
some conceded the actual falsifications of the text 
by the “peoples of a scripture” but limited them 
to a minimum. Of these dilTeient opinions, the 
first was decidedly the simplest and most logical, 
for it was based on the first impression which 
the w'oids of the Kur'an naturally made and had 
made in the early days of Islam, but it led to 
rather •serious consequences which gradually came 
to be appreciated. When one had always to deal 
with the p'^ssibility that the texts of the earlier 
' books of revelation had been falsified, they lost 
■ considerably in value and indeed the holders of 
this theory frequently speake slightingly of it and 
warn against its use. But in this way one came 
up against a question of apologetics, to which the 
I theologians were devoting themselves with ardour, 
namely the prophecy of Muhammad's coming as 
the Prophet to be expected from the Bible (e .g. 
j Deut., will 15), for this naturally presupposed 
i the authenticity of the passage in question. This 
j factor had such an influence that only a minority 
i took seriously the chaige of taJinf in its strictest 
i form. But in its milder form it continued to 
play a principal part in Muslim polemics against 
lews and Chiistians, as may be seen for example 
from Doughty’s statement that in his conversa- 
tions with Arabs he frequently heard this accusation 
made (T'nrr-c’/j' in Arabia^ i. 29S : Snouck Hurgronje, 
A/V/'/xr, ii. 204). 

In the disputations betw’een the different Muslim 
sects the charge of tahnf is also made, as the 
ShYls have often insisted that in the orthodox Kur'an 
all sorts of things have been omitted or inserted 
with the object of disposing of or refuting evidence 
of the tuuh of their doctrine. The orthodox also 
naturally reply by making the same charge against 
the ^iTs. 

B I b lio^ i ap It Y' Goldziher, Z. D, T/. (Z.. 
xxxii. 341 sqq., on Sleinschneider, Pci'cmische 
n. apoloyctische Intaatur in arabischn- Spiache 
{Abhand/ungen fur die Kunde des Afcrgyilandes, 
vol. vi , NX 3); M. Schieiner, Z. Gesch. der 
Polemik zic. jtiden u. APiihainmeu'anevn, Z. D. 
J/. ( 7 ., xlii. 591 sqq.\ Di Matteo. Tahiif od 
alieraziane della Bibbia seciindo il Muselinani. 
Bessarione, Anno xxvi , vol xxxviii. 64—111. — 
On tahr'if within Dlam cf. Goldziher, Muh. 
Stud ^ il., ui. -VG do., Die Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranaitslegitng. p. 272, 281. 

(Fk. Buhl) 

TAHSlL the nomcn acticnis of the second 
formation of the verb hahila, and signifies origin- 
ally, ‘‘collection”, “obtaining" or “acquiring". In 
India the use of the word is restricted to the 
collection of the revenue, and it is applied, 
in the United Piovinces and Madras to a sub- 
division of a district (called ta'alluka^ or, cor- 
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ruptly, A 7 // 7 ,(’i 7 , in the Bombay Presidency) \Mth 
an aiea of from 400 to 600 square miles, or less 
in the United Provinces, forming an administrative 
and fiscal unit. In size the taJifi' comes between 
the tdrgi.fia and the sarkur of the Mughul empire, 
and the official in charge of it is designated 
tahfihiu?- (holder of a ta/tsjl) and exercises ad- 
ministiative and, except m Madras, magisterial 
powers. He is immediately suboidinate eithei to 
a superior officer in charge of a sub-division com- 
prising two or more or to the District 

Magistrate and Collector. 

Bibliography. The standard lexica; Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India. Oxford 1909: H Vule 
and A C. Buinell, Hobson- jobsc?i. ed. \Vm. 
Crooke^ London 1903. (T. W. Haig) 

TAHSIN, Mir Mlhammau IIusaix U\ta' Khan, 
with the takhalius Tahsin, also known by the 
title Murassa' Rakm; an Indian author, as 
it seems, from Itav.a, son of Mir Bakir Khan, 
whose takhalius wa? Shawk The son of Tahsin, 
named Kasim UUli I^an, was not only an author, 
but also a musician. Ihe exact dates of Tahsln's 
birth and death cannot be fixed; the date of the 
completion of his most important work, the Xaze- 
tarz-i fuurassa'^, is + 1^95 ftySo). The author was 
in the service of General Smith, whom he ac- 
companied fioni Lakhnaw to Calcutta. Later on, 
Tah'In lived at Patna, then, after his father's 
death, at Faizabad. His patrons, in the last named 
place, weie successively the Nawwab Shudja^ al- 
Dawla f-j- 1189 = ^^75) — whose service he 
continued the composition of his aVazotarz, which 
he seems to have begun at Patna — and the fol- 
low'ing Nawwab. A^af aUDawla (1189 — 1212 = 
^ 775 "“I 797 )) under whose reign the work was 
completed. The author has added, to the preface 
of the Xaze'ta?‘Zj a kaslda in honour of Asaf al- 
Dawla. It is said, that the reading of the works of 
the famous Hindustani poet Mirza Muhammad RafP 
Sawda [t 1 195 (17S0) at Lakhnaw], induced Tahsin 
to devote himself to in Hindustani literature also. 

Woiks, (i) Xazvtarz-i mzirassa^: a Hindustani 
translation, in verse and prose, of a Persian 
original (named Xzdsa-i cahar Harzoish). This 
original is ascribed to Amir Khusraw, but some- 
times also to Andjab or to Muhammad 'AU MaSum. 
The Xa-evtarz exhibits an elaborate literary stvle. 
This was the reason, why, for didactic purposes, 
another translation of the Xissa-i lahar Darwlih 
was begun in 1215 (1801) by Mir Amman of 
pihli and completed in 1217 (1803); this translation 
the w'ell-know’n Bagh u-Bahdr. Editions of 
Tahsin's Xazutarz appeared at Bombay (1846), 
Lakhnaw (1869) and Cawnpore (1874). The Naze- 
tarz itself has had a literary influence upon an- 
other Hindustani author, ^Azmat Allah, who, as 
he himself states in the preface of his romantic 
work Kisjyi rarigin GnftTir, has imitated in that 
book the style of Tahsin’s composition. On the 
other hand, we find in a manuscript of the India 
Office (NO. 132 of Blumhardt’s Catalogue), the 
Intioduction and the tale of the first darwish in 
lahsin’s translation combined with a Hindustani 
rendering of tipe stories resp. of the thiid darwish 
and the king Azadbakht by another literate, Mu- 
hammad Hadi. 

(2) Besides the Nazvtarz, Tahsin wrote in Per- 
sian an English grammar, called Da-uzabit-i An- 
grizi, and a work, which seems to be historical, 
named Taicarikh-i Kasimi, 


It may be added, that, according to the To 
kira of VOsuf L\li Kh^n, Tahsin was aLo renow i lI 
as a calligrapher. Besides thi^ 'Pahsin, there aU j 
another author of that name, likewise callcii Mu- 
hammad Husain l^an, of whom a c)cle uf 
in the praise of the prophet, partly in Persian and 
partly in Hindustani, w’as lithographed at Lddi. 
under the name GuUlasta-i Xii't (1873) There 
IS also a collection of stanzas on Muhammad, 
compiled from various sources by one Muhamuitii 
Husain I^an Tahsin (the same*), named Can'.:>:-i 
Slad^i Xabij edited at Dihli 1854. 

Bibliography". Garcin de Tassy, 
de la litteratiire hindonie et hindoustanie. 2I'' 
ed., i. 212, 356; iii. 199 etc.; Grundii^s Lv 
Iran. Phil.., ii. 324; A. Sprenger, A Cataly. 
of the . . . manuscripts of the libraries lJ fic 
Xing of Oudh, i. 294; J. F. Blumhardt. iata- 
logue of the Hindustani manuscripts of t.". 
Library of the India Office (1926), p 42 — 43. 
51, 67 etc.; do., Catalogue oj Hindustani p) nisea 
books in the Library of the British Xusiur: 
(18S9), p. 231; Catai. Lndia Office, f 

Blumhardt, Hindustani Books, p. 124, I 46 « 
Bdgh o-'Bahdr, ed. D. P'orbes, 6^h ed., p. ii- 
(V. F. Buchner; 

ai.-TAT^ lI'Amr Ai.e.ah (or u ’leah) ^A.ed 
al-Karim n. ae-Fahl, LAbbasid Caliph- born 
in 317 (929 — 930). His father was the caliph al- 
Muii'^ after whose deposition on I3^h 1-Ka da 
363 (Aug. 5, 974) he was proclaimed Commander 
of the Faithful. His mother, who survived him, 
was called "^Utb. As Ibn al-Athir justly obsenes 
(ix. 56), al-Ta^i' during his reign had not sufficient 
authority to be able to associate himself with any 
enterprises worthy of mention. He is only mentioned 
in history, one may safely say, in connection 
with certificates of appointment to office, letters 
of condolence and such like formalities, and hi5 
most remarkable feature seems to have been 
extraordinary physical strength. The real ruler^ 
were at fiist the Buyids [q. v.] but after the mo-t 
important of them, bVdud al-Dawla [q. v.] who 
was the caliph's father-in-lawq had died in ^awwal 
372 (March 9S3) his sons began to quarrel among 
themselves. In ShaTan 381 (Oct./Nov 991) Baha' 
al-Dawla [q. v.] who was in financial difficuitiCb 
and could not pay his troops was persuaded by 
his influential adviser Abu ’I-Hasan b. al-Mu allim 
to overthrow the caliph and* seize his treasure. 
At an audience at which the Buyid appeared with 
a large retinue the unsuspecting Ta'P was torn 
from his throne by Baha^ al-Dawla’s orders and taken 
to the latter’s house where he was kept a prisoner. 
He was succeeded as caliph by his cousin Abu 
I- Abbas Ahmad, who took the name al-Kadir 
[q. V.]. In Radjab 382 (Sept. 992) the ex-caliph 
w'as allowed to come to al-Kadir's palace. Flere 
he was well treated. He died ‘on ^awwal 393 
(Aug. 3, 1003). 

Bibliography. Muhammad b. Shakir al- 
Kutubi, Ldzvat, ii. 3; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamf 
ed. Tornberg, viii.— ix., see Index; Ibn Khal- 
dun allJbar, iii. 428, 436; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
al-kakhrl, ed. Derenbouig, p 391; WeiL 
Geschichtc der Chalifen, iii. 21—44; 

Ihe caliphate, its rise, decline, and fall\ P- 
552, Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abhasia 

caliphate, P- 162, 270, 271. 

TAIRA TQ .. Zettersteen) 

lAlBA [See al-MadL\a.] 
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TA IF. a town in Arabia. It lies 75 milc'^ 
uf Mecca about 5.000 feet ai)'>\c ^ea le\el 
lu 'he muuuiainb of Sarai. t >t the c-juniiy round 
v'-iih iti walled gardens burckhardt .sa) >> that U 
lb “the mobt attractive that he had s^^en -incc his 
departure for Lebanon in S)ria‘'. 'I he lleduiiis 
cd-j describe it as a corner of Syua transported 
and placed under the inclement sky of the Hidjaz 
.uid say this marvel is due to the all powerful 
intciccsbion of Abraham, the friend of Allah. This 
iiealihy and windy site — water sometimes freezes 
thcie — was not without attraction for the rich 
nicrchants of Mecca. They all aimed at possessing 
an estate or at least a pied-a-tene there in which 
to iccuperate from the strain of the relaxing climate 
01 Mecca, as their successors do to this day. 

la'if was the capital of the tribe of I hakif 
bp \ .]. The Kur^anic (xUii. 30) phrase uA f'uv 1 ..Vj/z 
clashes Mecca with Ta^if and suggests a link of 
importance between them. Ta'if is nowhere else 
mentioned m the Kur an. But U may be said that 
on the eve of the ilidjra, it was regarded as the 
■'ccond city of Western Arabia and ranked next 
to Mecca. It had an advantage over the latter in 
the possession of fertile lands. The surrounding 
^ alleys supplied its export trade w ith ample materials, 
particularly easy to market in a region so unfa- 
'oured by nature as the Hidjaz: wine, wheat 
and wood. The special industry of TS if was the 
manufacture of leather in its tanneries, which weie 
^0 numerous, we are told, as to render the air 
around foul. It had a girdle of walls built to take 
machines of war. At the entrance and exit to the 
of sand, Tahf offered the >hip5 of the deseit 
provisions in the varied produce of its soil and 
loads in the products of its industry. Ta'if seems 
to have had particularly close relations with the 
Wmen, for which it was able to save 3 or 4 
stages as compared with its redoubtable rival 
Mecca. The people of the town weie divided into 
I'vo main groups, in reality, two adverse factions. 
Their struggles for supremacy paralysed the eco* 
nomic development of the town. The ‘^Ahlaf” 
were the younger, less aristocratic section. They 
nevertheless succeeded in securing control of the 
national sanctuary of al*Lat. Inferior to their rivals 
the Banu Malik in w'ealth and in territorial posses- 
sions, they made up for their disadvantages by a 
very skilful diplomacy and by a more serious 
military organization. The best poets, the most 
respected leaders in Tadf came from the Ahlaf. 

To their habit of living on wheat, the Bedums 
attributed the cunning and finesse of the Taifis 
which were proveibial. There was a kind of entente 
cordiale between Mecca and Ta^if, an entente 
cemented by matrimonial alliances between KuraifJj 
and Ahlaf. Many Meccans lived, as we have seen, 
in Ta’if and had estates there. Hardly less numerous 
were the 'ladfis in Mecca, /jh/j/ of the great 
families notably of the Cmaiya'ds, the latter almost 
all landlords in the region of Ta’if. This explains 
the pieponderating part taken by the Thakafis 
in the Syrian caliphate. 

On the eve of the Hidjra, Ta’if was therefore 
unique among the towns of the Hidjaz, Its bracing 
climate, its fruits, its grapes, the famous zab'tb of 
ba^if and other products of the soil suggested 
Syria rather than the bate landscapes of western 
Arabia. As to intellectual development, the people 
of Ta'if seem ‘‘to have been notoriously above the 
average of Bedums and settled tribes”. This is 


h<.»vv the acute encydopaedi-t rd-Ijjrihiz speaking 
of Hadjdjadj •'uanned up the fellow -i_iiizens of the 
great Thakafi It i-- no wuiuiei then that Muhammad 
after the check to hn mi-.'ion in Mecca thought 
of winning over the intelligent eitizens of Ta’if. 
Kepulsed again heie, the onl) coin^e left liim was 
to luin to the An-^.irs. In their war-> with Muhammad 
the Kuraidi had the mihtaiy support of the Ahlaf 
of Ta'if. After the fatk of Mecca m S A. H. im- 
mediately after the defeat of the Hawazin at 
Hunain. Muhammad laid siege to Ta’if, but with- 
out success. It was not till a year later that a 
deputation of Ta'ifis came tu disCU's at great 
length in Medina the adhe-'iou of their comp.itriots 
to the new religion, which they adopted without 
enthusiasm. 

The expansion of Islam beyond the bounds of 
Aiabia no moie benefited their town than it did 
Mecca. The latter declined while Medina prospered: 
the latter was at first the residence of the caliph 
and later under the Lmaiyads that of the gov ernor 
general of the Hidjaz, under whom FS if usually 
was now reduced to the rank of a sub-prefectuie. 
This decline was at first checked by the initiative 
of the inhabitants. They succeeded in keeping in 
their bracing mountains the country resoits not 
only of the Meccans but also of the new Muslim 
aristocracy in Medina. Under the Umaiyads they 
gave a further proof of their ability to adapt 
themselves to new circumstances. The economic 
decline of Ta’if and the loss of its autonomy 
coincided with the zenith of the political influence 
of the Thakafis. They succeeded in pushing them- 
selves into the highest offices and displayed the 
most varied talents in them. From the time of 
Mu^avviya we regularly find Thakafi lieutenant.s 
beside the Caliph For a brief peiiod with Ziyad 
b. Abihi., they were almost expected to get the 
throne. Under Walid I, when the Arab empire 
attained its apogee, the greatest man of the reign 
was not (he Kurai^ ruler but the Thakafi Hadjdjadj. 
They vvere ail able to exploit the historical lelations. 
the intimacy between Ta’if and Mecca, their old 
connections with the principal Kuraish families, 
especially with the Umaijads. They discovered in 
the past an indication uf the proper orientation 
of iheir political activity. 

The UVbbSsids and UVlids took care not to forget 
this. Tradition records their hatred of them and 
associates the Thakafis with the disfavour that 
surrounds the Umaiyads. From Kerbela’ and Uie 
failure of the attempted restoration of the 'Alids 
they are represented as having been cuised by 
the Frophet. Combining hatred of the ShiTs with 
the political feuds of tlie ‘■Iiak. tne Abba.sid re- 
action vented itself with paiticular bitterncbs on 
the memory of the great Thakafi officers of the 
Umaiyad period. It endeavoured to put the town 
of Ta’if and its doughty citizens under a ban in 
history. The plot succeeded maiv ellously and to 
this day among the Bedums, the name of the 
Thakafi is tieated with scorn. 

UAbbasid rule showed itself frankly hostile to 
the Hidjaz, where continued LWid risings were 
fomented (Kitab al-A ^ham, iii 94). Ta’if contained 
the tomb of ‘^Abdallah b. ^Abba^. the ancestor of 
the dynasty who became the patron saint of the 
town The possession of this sanctuary, a much 
frequented object of pilgiimage, did not disaim 
the hostility of the '^.Abbasids who never forgave 
the populaiioix its former Umaiyad sympathies and 
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left the 


to\sn to ilecline graJually. It 


TA^IF 


the 


- TAIMA^ 

they do nut "^eeni lu have pus.ses'.eh any polu.c il 
inlluence, while their real relative^, the Maidi/ain 
[(j. V.] b. Vaka/a b. Murra. rivalled in inlluei Li: 
the descendants of Kusaiy. 1 he pre-NlamiL in'.’.' a \ 
of Mecca makes almost no reference to them 
the scantv references in Caetani. Annali d-\ 
Islam, Indev vol. i.— ii.p. 1506). The only pei^un 
of note that they appear to have numbered 
them on the eve of Islam is ^Abdallah b. l_ljtid an. 
celebrated for his generosity ; it was in his hoa-c 
which was still pointed out in the Jay^» of Klani 
that the Kurai^ clans formed their alliance m.'/ 
al-t'tiJu/’. cf. Caetani, Annali. Introductio^n, 147 l- 
and he was the patron of the poet hmaiva b 
Alnl-Salt {A^hani^ viii. 2 — 5 ;o f. Schulthes.. (b 
talische StnJie?i, T/i. N’oldeke . . . ^eividmet^ i- 73 ■ 

Goldziher, al-Hutai'a, Z.D.Af.G.^ xlvi. 7). 

The fame of the laim b. Murra rests entirely 
on the fact that two of the most celebrated heroe'- 
of Islam came from them: — Abu Bakr and lalha 
b. 'Cbaidallah. 

A brief description of the quarter inhabited b> 
the Taim b. Murra in Mecca is given by al-Azraki 
{Chron. d. Stadt Alekka^ ed, \\ ustenfeld, i. 46S. 

Bibliography. Wustenfeld. Geneal. Ta- 

bdlcn, R ‘16 (A'^vVAo-. p. 447)' L>uraid. 

A'. aBIshtikak.^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 59 '^ 7 * 

(G. Lev'i Della Vila) 

TAIMA . an old settlement in a well- 
watered oasis in northern Arabia, four 

days' jouiney south of Dumat al-pjandal ; according 

to .Mukaddasi, three from Hidjf titid four from 
j Wddi '* 1 -Kura. It lies in a depression the length 0 
! which Jaussen and Savignac put at 2 miles with 
I a breadth of 500 yards. The subterranean w’ater-' 
^ ” “ feet 


exception when we hnd 'Abbasid princesses taking 
an interest in Trif. The mother of the Caliph 
Muktadir and before her the celebrated /ubaida. 
wife of Ilarun al-Ra^id, acquired estates there; 
the latter no doubt in connection with the water- 
works which she built at Mecca Along with the 
adjoining districts of the Sarat, Td if has remained 
to the present day the fruit and corn market of 
Mecca. 

From the fourth (tenth) century all the geo- 
giaphers who mention Tadf describe it as bulaiaa^ 

“little town’’- and even add the epithet “little". 

Its environs became depopulated and the encyclo- 
paedists like Yakut and Bakri could not find there 
the sites of the estates and villages mentioned in 
the time of the Umaiyads. Since the estaidishment 
of the Hasanid amirate in Mecca, Ta'if has as a 
rule been under the Grand Sharlfs. With its walls 
and its mode->t citadel, it was intended to defend 
Mecca against invadeis from Nadjd. It only im- 
perfectly played this role, especially in the wars 
between the Grand ^arifs and the Wahhabis 
under Ibn Sa'ud. These sectarians captured and 
sacked it in 1S02. It was taken from them in 
1813 by Egyptian troops under Tusun-Pasha. 

Burckhardt, who visited it in the following year, 
found it half in iiiins. In it he ate “very large 
grapes of most delicious tlavour, figs, pome- 
gianates and quinces". The bulk of the inhabitants 
consisted of Arabs of Thakif. “The majority of 
the ricli Meccans had houses there, but mo^t of 
the foreigners who have chosen it as a place of 
residence are of Indian origin". 

Such still is the composition of its population. 

According to Philby, who wa^ there at the end ! collect and burst forth into a Nvell 40 45 

of igiS. Its population is not over but rises : deep and about 60 feet in diameter, according tii 

to 20,000 during the summer season. In April j the two travellers just named, Taima^ is mentionei 
1924, Ta if fell again into the hands of the Wah- ! in the cuneiform inscriptions and m the G 
habis in the course of their campaign against Husain I Testament as an important caravan station (Isaian 
b. k-Mt. ex-king of the Hidjaz. 1 xxi. 14; Jeremiah, xxv. 23; Job, vi. 19)- Vo 

B ib lio r ap hy The literature will be found ' the Persian period belongs the old Aramaic m- 
in H. Lammens, La cite arabe de Taif a la \ scription found by Euting, which throws a light 

on the important culture of the place. It men- 
tioned by the old Arabic poets e. g Imru I-Kais. 
MiLallaka.^ verse 76: “it (the rain storm) does 


vcilU de Vhegire (in AT F. O. B.., viii. 115 — i 
327]; II Lammens, ZiZid ibn Abihi.^ vice^roi de '• 
r Iraq, lieutenant de Mikaivia I (in R. S. O.j ' 
iv.'j; Yakut. MiFljam. ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 494*- ' 
501; Ibn Havvkal, B.G.A., i. 27: Mukaddasi, 
B. G. A . in. 79: Ibn al-Fakih, B. G. A.., v. 22; 
Ilamdani. Tdazirat al-Arab. ed. Muller, p. 120, 
121: Ibn Djubair, Travels, ed. de Goeje, p. 
120 — 122; AhdoT LLatjLif min Akhpdr 

al-Tdif (manu.script of the Nat. Libr. of Cairo.^ 
ex-Bibiioth. khediviale. Catalogue- section Hi^toire, 


not leave a palm-tree in Taima^ nor a huiLC 
unless it is built of stone”. I. ike other oases in 
North Arabia, it was settled by immigrant Jev\s 
or Jewish proselytes. Among them was Samav\ al 
[q. V.], the lord of the citadel of Ablak al-hard. 
mentioned by A^sha and other poets. The Jewish 
inhabitants were not inclined to be friendly to 
Muhammad, but when they learned how 

under N'L 87 : on the author, M'djaimi, cf Brockel- j co-religionists in Wadi ’I-Kura had been treated, 
mann. G. A. L., ii. 392, where this little mono- j they voluntarily submitted and were thus allowed 
graph)' is not mentioned); Burckhardt, Voyages \ to retain their lands on payment of a yearly tribute , 

but they were expelled from the land, like the 
other Jews in Arabia, by '^Omar. In the tenth 
century, Ibn Hawkal describes it as more thickly 
populated than Tabuk. Mukaddasi gives a more 
detailed picture of its situation in a well-watered 
wide depression with a spring, many welD, some 
of which have fallen in, fine gardens, and many 
palm trees with excellent dates ; on the other 
hand he censures the avarice of the inhabitants 
and laments the lack of distinguished scholais 
from this town. In the next century al-Bakri refers 


Arable, transl. Eyries, i. lio — 113 : Philby, 
The Heart of Arabia, London 1922, i. 182—203. 

(H. Lammens) 

TAIM B. MURRA, a clan of the Meccan 
tribe of Kiirai^. Its name, which is born by 
several other Arab tribes, means “servant” and 
must therefore be an abbreviation of an ancient 
theophoric name '-uch as we find in Taimallah- 
Taimallat [q. v.] and in the inscriptions, Taim 
Manat, Taim Ruda, etc. (cf. Wellhausen, 

Teste-, p. 7; Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsein. 


Fpigrahik, p. 385). The Taim b. Murra belonged \ to its wealth in dates, figs and grapes. The densely 

tn LTiirmcL ol.'Roto'ili i tr\ fL** r*lTnc ! nnnill.nteH town b^rl o \»/nl1 ^ T^o,•ol.onf^ in Ipnoth 


to the Kuraish al-Batadh i. e. to the clans which 
were dominant in Mecca : but in spite of that 


populated town had a wall, a parasang in leng 
running along a brook. Of modern travellers 
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} a j::jood description of the town with 

tr^ narrow streetb and h^)a^e•' 'sinroiindctl by 
orvlian.K Of anlujUiUc" he found llie ruins of 
iLinpIcs and a quadrangular budding with towers 
at the corners. Of the citadel <i( Ablak. the rums 
ot which, according to Yakut, were still visible 
in lu'« time [see aui.ak], he could find no traces; 
fac'Sen and Savignac describe '•ome peculiar round 
tumuli, the sides of which in the foim of stairs 
led up to a small square building. 

Taima at the present day shows ''igns of decay 
O'. v\ \ where. 

H i b I i o r a p h y \ Ilaladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 34 sq.\ B.G.A.^ ed. de Goeje, i. 22; ii. 29; 
111, 107, 250. 252: vii. 177; vui. 5^4: BakrI, 
G<-oyr. Werterb.^ ed. Wu^tenfeld. 1. 20S sq.\ Yakut. 
Geoyr. IVortarb.. ed. Wustenfeld. 1. 907 
J doughty. Trai-t’ls in AiahiaG\, 285.533,549.^(7.; 
Kuting. Tayebuch oner Bei. e in /nno'a? abi:n^ 
11. 148 sqq.. 199 sqq.\ jau'sen and Savignac. J/r/.f/ew 
arcfu'c/o^ique, ii,, Texte, p. 133 — 103, Tafel 
Ixi — Niv. (Fr. Bvhl) 

TAIMALLAH B. THAd,Ar\, an Arab inbe 
i'elonging to the branch of the KabYa b. Xizar 
'tubes of the ^.^dnan) and forming pait of the 
great ethnical group of the Rakr Ij. Wa^il. Gcnea- 
I'lgy; Taimallah b. Xhttdaba b. '^I'kdha b. Sa'^b b. 

b. Bakr b. Wahl, \Ve abo find it mentioned 
under the form Taima Hat, which may be the 
collect name, for a Muslim (or Christian) alteration 
of the name al-I-at to that of Allah is not at all 
unlikely while the opposite is hardly conceivable. 
Ihis tiibe as usual with so many other tribes of 
.-Viabia formed an alliance (bi(/) with the sister 
uibe of the Banu Kais b. and each of 

tiiem was closely associated with the HanU Tdjl 
and the Banu AAnaza. 'i'his confederation bore the 
name al-Lahazim (the word lihztma. according to 
the lexicographers signifies the mastoid bone and 
similar expressions are not unusual to indicate the 
solidity of an alliance); it was afterwards extended 
to the BanQ Mazin b. S,Yb and even, it appears, 
to the two great Bakvi subdivisions, the Banu 
lihuhl and the Banu ^aiban. After Islam the 
Ranu Hanifa, another BakrI tribe, also entered the 
alliance (al-Mubarrad, Kamii^ ed Wright, p. 276, 

1 — 2; Aakifnf, ed. Bevan, p. 47 i 3 ^ 5 » 764, 0 

and especially 725, 15. Wustenfeld, mislead piob- 
ably by the statement in Ibu Kutaiba, A. nl- 
Ma'^arif^ ed. Wvistenfeld, p. 48, thought that the 
name ai-Lahazim referred only to the Taimallah: 
cf. also Reiske, Piimae Lineae^ p. 253 note/, 
255 note K). The Taimallah took part with their 
allies in the wars of the Bakr b, Wa^il against 
the Tamimis and we find them specially concerned 
with the battles of Zubala, Nibadj, Taithal, ITJadiid 
and al-Wakit (the last two fall within the Muslim 
period). It does not appear, however, that they 
distinguished themselves by any particular exploits 
or that they numbered among their leaders any 
person of note. In the two latter expeditions, the 
command was held by al-Hawfazan b. Shank and 
by Abdjar b. Djabir, both of the Banti ^Idjl. At 
a more remote period, the Taimailith had fought 
with the rest of the Bakris against the Lakhmid 
tribes of al-Hira: they are mentioned in the stories 
of the Yaivni C'lvara. 

The Taimallah were Christians, like almost all 
the Bakr b. Wa'Il (cf. Tabari, Anna!/s, i. 2032 
ult.) but they were early converted to Islam and 
we find them fighting in the wars of conquest 


and the civil \\,rr~. one of them for example, I\as 
1). '.\bla. took p.irt in the minder of the C.aliph 
‘L'Lhm.iii iXiiklV:,!. ed. Hesan. p 91S sqtj ). But 
it was mainly in the history of the eastern pro- 
vinces that the 'I'aini.illah plated a part in the 
first two centuries of the Huljra; among the 
members of this tube who have made a mark in 
history the best kuown is kk w s b. ThaMaba b. 
Zufar b. WadCa, who is also known as a poet 
(notice in Ilm Iladjar. Ifira. Cairo 1325. 1. S2, 
quoted from the Ta' akat c '-'Skirat a' of Df bil 
and the Mirjjam aZ-SJiirdikr of .il-Maiziibini : 
verses in VakUt, yTtk-^kJam, eil. W ustenfeld, 1 830, 
with reference to two ancient statues at Palmyra) 
and was governor of l^orasan : during the end 
war of 65 A. H. he valiantly defended Ilei.it 
against the troops of Mils ali b. .il-Z.ibair, com- 
manded by ^Abdallah b l^asm and held out 
for a whole year, with the suppoit of all the 
Baki b. \V.r il of Khurasan, until lie fell (Tabari. 
AnnaUs. 11. 4S4 — 490: BaladhurT, Futuh. ed. de 
Goeie. p. 414 — 415). Another poet of the Taim.iUah. 
Xahar b. Taw'si'a (who was c.tllcd the best 
poet of the Bakr in Kjjoiasan) took pait in the 
c.impaigns of Kutaiba b. Muslim, whom he had 
once satirised but finally joined. (Cf. Ibn Kutaiba. 
K. nl-Shi^r. ed. de Goeje. p. 342 sq. : Hamasa. 
ed. Freytag, p. 431 sq A 7 iF~ .a/, ed. Bevan. 
p. 359 sq.^ 364 sq., 368; Tabaii, Annales.i’x . pa !- 
sim: al-Kalf, Ama/ 7 . ii. 201 jq.. etc.). 

There weie seveial other tribes, especially in 
the south, called Taimallah or Taimallat : Ibn al- 
Kalbi mentions the following; T. b. Asad b. a- 
bara; T. b. Zahw (-) b. Murr b. al-Ghawth b Taiy: 
T. b. Hikal... b. Mazin b. al-Azd: T. b. Rufaida 
b. Ihawr b. Kalb: T. b. Amir al-.\djd 5 r . . . b. 
Kalb: T. b. al-Xamir b. Kasit: T. b. CVadm b. 
Wahballat . . . b. Kalb. 

Biblio-qraphv. Wustenfeld, Gkvied A Tabdkn. 
B 17 {Res'tsk’ ■ p.’ 447 ): Ibn al-Kalbi, Qjamharat 
al-Ansab, MS. Brit. Mus. Add.. 23. 297. fol. 270k- 
229b; Ibn Duraid, A". IsJitikak. ed. Wustenfeld. 
p. 212 sq. (G. I.F.Vt r)El.I.A ViD.v) 

TAIY, a tribe in early Arabia of Yamanite 
origin. According to the genealogists its ancestor, 
Djuihuma b. Gdad, with the surname of Taiy. 
was a descendant of Kahtan and a brother of 
Madhhidj and Muna, the ancestor of the large 
tribe of Kinda, Originally they were at home m 
that part of the South-Arabian Ojof in which 
Hunaka was situated, on the way between San'a 
and Mecca. Taiy, as well as Azd and other South- 
arabian tribes, joined the migration w*hich tradition 
connects with the break of the dam of Ma lib. 
They settled in the Northern part of the Peninsula, 
near the Shammar-mountain [q. v.] to the South 
of the desert Nefud. Mounts .'kdja^ and Salma. S. 
and S. K. of Ha’il, were even called “the mounts 
of T'l'y ’i 'vh'ch proves that for centuries the 
tribe had a claim on that territory. The ITjabal 
"Awdja^ about half way between Ha'il and Taima’, 
.as well a.s Taima’ [q. v.] itself, belonged to Taiy, 

Through the immigration of Taiy the Miidar- 
tribe of the Banu . 4 sad lost a part of itstenitory; 
nevertheless the two tribes fiaternised in later 
tiroes; it is related that they joined their forces 
and defeated the Banu Varbu', who belonged to 
Taniim, at Ridjla al-Tais. 

Sub-tribes or clans of Taiy were ; Thu'al, ITj.adila, 
Djarm, ‘Adi. Clhawth, Ma'n, N’abhan, as well as 
the three “Tha'alib T.aiy’', which by this denomi- 
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nation were distiugLU^lied from the Bakrite Xha^laba, 
\iz. IJiaiaba b. Djnhl, b. Kuman and b. l>jad\d. 

In the time of the Djahiliya, Taiy worshiped a 
God called Fils, who possessed a sanctuary on 
Mount Adja^ which was destroyed, on MuhammadA 
ordei. by 'All b. Abi Talib aided by 150 An-^ar; 
the expedition captured one of Hatim al-lai's 
daughters. Another deity of Taiy was Riida. 

At least for some time Taiy was on friendly 
terms with their relatives the Takhmids of al-Hira, 
as may be concluded from the fact that the last 
Phylarch, al-Xuhium IV, had two wives belonging 
to Taiy, viz. FaFa bint Sa'd and Zainab bint Aws, 
both of them from the family Harilha !i. Lam. 
When, howevei, al-Xu'^man fled before the Persian 
king and sought lefuge with the Taiyites, they 
refused him hospitality, probably, with a view to 
their friendly relations with the Persians, which 
apparently were not of an altogether ephemeral 


layer of baked tiles, d'lie lijwn wall fonii'. .111 i - 
legular quadrangle, which .stretcher, fruui c-.i't t i 
west. On the western side of this quadrangle 1^ 
a polygonal spur of the hdl in the south-ca''teLn 
corner of which rises a steep rock 450 feet high, 
on the top of which is the citadel al-Kahira, which 
Is however now m a very ruinous state but wc.' 
at one lime regarded as a strong furtre'-> F ;- 
rcsponding to this in the north east angle of ’he 
wall is a sharp spur, the top of which is a '•teeo 
mound. There are five gatevvays in the town wail, 
in the east the Hab al-Kahir leads out t > th- 
Maw iya — ^^Aden and Ka'^iaba — Ibb — Vanm — 
ro.adN. in the west the Hab Shekh Musfi opens oii 
j to the road to Miikha and Hais The Bab al- 
EnidSgher on the southu’Cst i.s the gateway to 
the Hudjariya and Heni 'Alwan, in the south the 
Bab ‘^Ain Dumma leads to the Djabal Sabr ar 1 
connects the hill with the fort of al-Kahira, and 


nature. For after al-Xu^man's death the Taiyite 
lyua h. Kabi-^a was appointed as Regent m al- 
Hira f6o2 — 61 1): he commanded the Persian and 
Arabian army against the Banu Bakr in the battle 
uf Uhu Kar. Tabari and other authors call Ivas 
one of the '^Ibud^ because he was a Christian. 

In 9 A. u. the Taiyites sent an embassy to Mm 
hanimad, to which belonged Kais b. Djahdar who, 

It is said, was the first to embrace Islam and is 
reckoned as one of the Sakada (cf. Csd al-Ghuha, 
IV. 210). 

The nisba of Taiy is Tab'. It is especially the 
poet Hatim who became famous under the nisba i 
al-i'a i (his Dhvan was edited by Schulthess); his 
proverbial liberality is the subject of numerous 
anccdoctes and tales. Other Taivite poets were: 
C\rik al-Ta'r, Zaid al-I^ail, Abu'Zu'baid, a Christian, 
Amr b. Milkat, 'Amr b. Saiyar b. Kirwash, and, 
aftei the rise of Islam, the KhSri^ji al-Tirimmah, 
whose Dnt'dn was edited by Krenkou' '{G.M.S., 
xxv., 1928). Lexicon and Diivans have preserved 
specimens of the dialact of Taiy: baka and 
fana for bak'iva and faniya; 7nadjaha for iadjaha\ 
yiitit fur zaliltu\ ^aiytn for djadid. 

In Syriac -Taiyites’' became a name for “Arabs” 'l 
and .Muslims. I 

JUbliography \ Ibn Duraid, KiiTib al^Ishd' I 
Jyik, ed. Wustenfeld; al-Bakri, ed. Wiistenfeld; | 
\\ listenfeld, (a^HCal . Tabclldti and I\sgist€}‘ j ' 
Sprenger, Ldc alte Giographie Aralnem. 

^ (H. H. Bkau) 

TA IZZ, an important town in South 
Arabia, formerly the capiml of the Turkish 
sanrjjak of Tabzziya, which according to the 
provincial law regarding the general administra- 
tion of wilayets T(ik'ii'~im~i Wekdi' (^Tarch 15, 
1913)^ included the kadas of %'dain, Ibb, Mukha’ 
Kama ira, Ka'Uba. Hudjariya, and, according to 
R. Manzoni. also Makhadir, Sufal, Mawiya, 

1. e. the whole country between al-Hudaida and the 
independent lands northeast of CAden. The town, 
which lies in 44^ 6^ 45^' East. Long (Greenw.j 
and 13'’ 36^ 55'' North Lat., at 4,500 feet above 
''Ca-level, is built on the noithern slope of the 
Djebel Sabr (in al-FIamdani: Sabir) and has 2— 
3,000 inhabitants. The Portuguese called the town 
feis, the Italians (Ludovico di Harthema and 
Andrea Cor.'iati) 1 aesa. It is surrounded by a wall 25 — ■ 
30 feet broad and 9—12 feet high which, like 
that of San'V, is flanked by towers which stand 
a further 6 — 8 feet above the wall and is built 
of large sundned bricks and covered with an outer 


lastly in the south-east we have the Bab al-Khudairi. 
which is still surrounded by a wall, also leading 
to the L^abal Sabr. These gate.s, which are no: 

! far from one another, are built in the Arabian 
style and flanked by two towers which rise above 
the town-wall and are surmounted by a thni 
which defends the entrance. The town is provided 
with e.xcellent drinking-water by subterranean pipe^ 
from the Djabal Sabr and has a large market, 
j Since the troubles of the xi\ib century it has had 
I a very neglected appearance. The once beautiful 
’ houses of stone which, as a rale, have only ime 
storey above ground are for the most part in lUiU'. 
Bartdy 20 are still standing and others have been 
replaced by wretched huts. The southern quarter 
of the city has suffered particularly and ruins aie 
scattered all over it. A number of beautiful mos- 
que.T still testify to the past glory of the capital 
of the Rasulids. One of these is the A.shiafiya 
founded by the Rasulid al-Malik al-Ashraf Isniahl 
b. al-L\bbas (1377 — 1400 A. D.), a quadrilateral m 
plan with two minarets and two rows of pillar^ 
with 3 domes richly decorated with coloured 01- 
namentation; in the south of the mosque are the 
tombs of its founder and of his son LAli and uf 
two slaves. Behind a grill of fretworked wood lie 
the three maible sarcophagi which contain the 
remains of the seven wives of the founder of the 
mosque; opposite them is a sarcophagus of lime- 
stone and brick surrounded by carved woodwork 
in which lies another of his slaves. The large and 
splendid mosque of the al-Muzaffariya lies on the 
slope of the Djabal Sabr and i.s also a quadrilateral 
m shape with three rows of pillars and three great 
domes and two minarets. Its whitewashed walls 
make it stand out in striking fashion against the 
dark volcanic rocks of the hill. The front !■> 
pierced by a series of windows with grille-^ in 
front and adorned with vaultings which are sup- 
ported by slender pillars. The surface is decorated 
with scrolls and interlacings. The well-preserved 
building, which is still the principal mosque, as 
not unjustly compared with the St. Maria Rotonda 
in Rome by the Bolognese traveller Ludovico di 
Barthema, who visited the town in 1508. Other 
mosques are the still well-preserved mosque of 
Abd al'Hadi and in the west outside the town 
wall the mosque of Shekh Musa, in the east the 
well preserved and splendid mosque of ^ekh 
Afdal and his family of the first period of the 
Turkish conquest, from which period also dates 
the Maldadabiya mosque in the south, the high 
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pait of TaSzz, which was built by an Abys- 
'inian .slave of Husain Pa^a. It is a 'luaiirangulai 
nitilJing without a minaret, with a lar^e court in 
tile centre, in a peculiar mixture of I^yzantine and 
Arzinc style, richly ornamented with inscriptions, 
u'uch are written on the doors of inlaid wood 
and on the walls and pillars. On the left side are 
water-basins which weie made for the iitual 
abluti ins, but are now used for the hospital 
laundiy. The mosque of ^araf al-Din is dc'^troyed 
except for the minaret; it was founded by the 
Imam ^araf al-Dln b. Imam Mutahhar and like 
the A^rafiya stands in the high-lyin;^ southern 
pait of 'iVizz. 

lahzz is richly provided with gardens, tield.s 
and meadows. The most beauuful, in the centie 
ot the town, belongs to Sulaiman Pa^a and is 
called Birkat Husainiya. In its midst stands a 
kioak which contains a fine large room; before it 
Is a laige oval basin with a spring. In the garden 
cNo is the high kubba (mausoleum) of Hu^am 
Pasha, who is buried here. The gardens are amply 
supplied with water by aqueducts from the Djabal 
^abr. Ihe same plants and trees are grown here 
a-i in San’^a^ and Rawda except the nut-lree : the 
date-palm does not do very well. Bananas fiounsh 
exceedingly. The plain around Tahzz is well tilled; 
the slopes of the Djabal Sabr north-east ofTa'izz 
are covered with little groves of tamarisk and 
carob trees, with many little hamlets near them. 
The Djabal Sabr itself is like a botanical garden, ■ 
‘>n the lower slopes of which grow almost all 
kinds of fruits, tamarinds, quinces, citrons, vines 
and on the higher slopes all kinds of aromatic ; 
plants in addition to the usual trees and shrubs. | 
Cultivation is carried up to the highest points of 1 
the hill and barley and khardal flourish especially. 
The true wealth of the country however lies in 
the extensive plantations of kat [q. v.] {celastrus 
t'diilis Forsk,), the aphrodisiac of which the people 
pf^\emen are so fond. Gla.ser says the site of 
Pa izz is exceedingly unhealthy and the climate 
naalaiial. TaHzz has good caiavan connections 
with Zabid, Varim, Ibb and San'^a^, as well as with 
Aden and under Turkish rule used to have a 
Weekly postal connection with al-Hudaida. The 
railway planned in lgi2 to connect al-Hudaida 
'Mth San'a^ and the interior was intended to include 
^line al-Hudaida-Zabid-Ta‘'izz-Ibb-Varim-.San'a^ but 
has never been constructed as a result of the 
talo-lurkish war and the Great War. 

Local tradition says that Ta^izz was founded in 

pre-Muhammadan period. It connects the Djabal 
. arbat ‘^All N. E. of Tahzz with the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, afterwards Caliph. The mountain 
which now has two peaks is said to have once 
oen a solid mass. When ‘^Ali, engaged in the 
conquest and conversion of the Yemen, came to 
a izz, its inhabitants showed themselves extremely 
^ ostile^ to him and the teaching of the Kur'an, 
All laid siege to the town and took up his quarters 
on the summit of the hill which bears his name. 
Ihe siege dragged on on account of the stubboin 
resistance of the inhabitants ; ^Ali's envoys to the 
neads of the town talked to deaf ears and only 
received abuse, indeed, one embassy was ill treated 
and beaten by the inhabitants. ‘‘Ah was so enraged 
this that he took his celebrated sword and 
struck the summit of the hill such a blow that 
he made the long deep cleft which is still to be 
seen. Although not a tent was shaken in ^Ali’s 
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camp and no man was injured, the houses in 
Ta IZZ were all overtlirown and even the most 
solid collapsed. Amba>sador5 thereupon came to 
Ah from 1 a IZZ who declared Ali a prophet and 

adopted Islam. 

This story i'. of course quite unhistoncal. The 
peculiar form of the hill has given rise to the 
legend. Several other places are also connected 
with L-\U, for whom the people of Yemen have a 
^ particular fondness. For example, according to 
(jlaser, on the Djabal al-Dar (near Rubdt on the 
road to Dhamar) on the roadside (probablv at 
, the highest point) L\U's footprint (^ridjl -All) is 
shown on a rock and close beside it, but to the 
left of the road, is a rock which seems to have 
been peiforatcd, called darbat ^Ali. Another 
legend is connected with the vicinity of Ta'*izz, 
namely that of the Seven Sleepers, the scene of 
whose sleep Ibn al-Mudjawir puts in a grotto of 
the Djabal .Sabr. The South Arabian version of 
this legend says that the seven sons of a king 
were taken to king Dokiyanus al-Ghaddar as 
hostages. When the king went to war, the hostages 
escaped and went into Ma Humaid (near Tha bad) 
and did not reappear till they came out on the top 
of the Karyat aI-Mt‘^kab on the Djabal Sabr where 
they lived. Dokiyanus sought them without being 
able to discover them. They lived there for 310 
years and slept the whole time. They then awakened 
and it seemed to them as if only a single day 
had passed. They found some of the money that 
they had had with them and sent one of their 
number into the town to buy food. Wicked men 
seized him and found the money in his possession. 
They thought that he had found a hidden treasure 
and took him before the authorities ; no one 
knew him in the place and as he had no home 
in the town he was thought to be mad and re- 
leased. He returned to the cave and remains there 
still. Winds are now said to blow out of the cave. 
Glaser visited the spot on November 20, 1S87. 
The Mosque of the Seven Sleepers 
is a very fine one, has wonderful wooden columns 
and a very good roof. The sanctuary proper is 
in the north-west corner of the mosque and is a 
simple walled space in the shape of a prism, on 
the right side of which there is a hole which the 
Arabs call Maghara (cave). Glaser investigated it 
very closely without tracing a current of air or 
any considerable orifice. He thought it probable 
however that the rocks were not close together 
so that a slight current of air blows through 
them Saiyids live near the Masdjid. The place which 
Bott.x erroneously calls Ahl al-Kahf was visited 
by him in 1837. At the foot of the Djabal Sabr 
near TaTzz there was pointed out to him the 
entrance to the cave, from which the Seven Sleepers 
had made their way through the whole hill. It 
is not probable that Ta*^izz was in existence in 
the pre-Muhammadan period. The capital of this 
area was Sawwa and later Djaba, neither of which 
is far from Ta^izz. According to the Djihan-ntima 
of Hadjdji Khalifa, Ta'izz was founded by the 
Aiyubid al-Malik al-'Aziz Saif al-Islam Zahir al- 
Din Abu T-Fawaris Tughtekin who came to the 
Yemen in 578 (1182 — 11S3). According to Glaser, 
Ta'izz was built for the most part out of the 
material of the adjoining little town of Tha'^bad 
on the left bank of the Wadi Sala. Ta'izz, according 
to his investigations, was called ^Udaina 5 — 600 years 
ago, but only the foundations of the walls of this 
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date siinive; the walU themselves are of recent 
erection. The village of 'Udaina he^ 3 — 4 miles 
almost due east of TaTzz on the slopes of the 
Djabal Sabi like Tadzz itself. It is said to have 
been oiiginally the residence of the kings until 
Ismabl Mulk, a celebrated Sunni sami, to whom 
many miiacles are ascribed as pation of la'i/z, 
built a mosque and his tomb on the mound of 
al-Kahira, where the citadel latei arose and the 
town grew up, so that the latter also like Mukha. 
Bet al-Fakih, Luhaiya etc. owes its origin to a saint. 
On the other hand as a result of enquiiies made 
in 1S87 of Khdi Vahya in Ta’^izz, Glaser says 
that Tadzz is older than Tha^ad, which was only 
founded under the Rasiilids or even later in the 
seventh century .a,, ir. Tabzz. he was told, existed 
under the name 'Udaina as early 133 (750 — 
751 A. D.) and the town used to be much larger. 
How’ far this is true cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained. Yakut (d. 1229) already describes iVizz 
as a large and famous Yemen fortress and 'Udaina 
as a suburb of Tabzz. Ibn al-Mudjawir (wrote 
about 630=1232 — 1233) calls TaHzz a strong 
fortress and residence of the king of the country. 
Ibn Battuta who visited iVizz in 1332 a. d. 
describes this lesidence of the Yemen rulers as one 
of the finest and largest towns in the country and 
its inhabitants as arrogant, proud and uncultured. 
Of its thiee quarters one was inhabited by the 
ruler and his servants and Mamluks and nobles; 
the second called T'daina was occupied by the 
military and officers, the third by private citizens; 
in the last w’as the great bazaar called al-Muhalib. 
The town prospered exceedingly as the capital 
of the RasHlids. Five educational buildings were 
founded by them in Ta'izz; viz. two by al-Malik 
al-Mansur 'Umar (1229 — 1250 a. D.). a third by 
his successor al-Malik al-Fadl Mudjahid (called the 
Mudjahidiya), a fourth by al-Malik al-Ashraf Isma'il 
(1377 — X400 A. D. the Ashrafiya) and a fifth by 
al-Malik al-Mu^aiyad Dawud (1296 — 1321 a. D.) 
who left a library of 100,000 volumes and is buried 
in the madrasa. The fortress does not seem to 
have been very strongly built, for in 1392 A- D. 
a part of the castle collapsed and killed two 
people. In 1516 Ta'izz w'as taken by Husain al- I 
Kurdi, the admiral and general of the Egyptian 
Mamluk Sultan Kansuh al-Ghuri, in 1545 by the 
Turks and in 1567 it passed to the Imams of 
San^a^ The French physician De la Grelaudiere, 
who passed through Ta'izz in 1712 describes it 
as a famous old town with fine walls built by the 
Turks. Ihe citadel had 30 cannons and was used 
as a state prison. Under the rule of the Imams 
of San'a^ who succeeded the Turks in 1635 the 
town had therefore recovered from all the blows 
it had suffered. 

Later Ta'^izz passed to the powerful tribe of 
I^u Muhammad \vho held it till Ibrahim Pasha 
took it from them and it w'as under Egyptian 
rule from 1835 1840. When the Turks began 

to reconquer the Yemen in 1871 Ta'izz fell to 
them on October 28 and they were able to hold 
it till the great general rising of the Yemenis 
under the Imam Ahmad al-Din in 1892. The 
fortress was only temporarily in Zaidi hands, for 
the Turks reconquered it in 1893 and held it till 
the conclusion of peace in 1918. With the with- 
draw’al of the Turks from the Yemen, Ta'izz has 
again passed under the rule of the Imams of 
San'a^. 
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p. 240 sq.\ C. Ritter, Die Plrdkiinde von .-Laen. 
VIII/ 1, Berlin 1846, p. 235, 724, 740 ^7 . 781 
sq.^ 7S5 ; A. Sprenger, J\>st' u?id RcisercvJet. 
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z'loischen der Ttirkei nnd England^ Hanibuf 
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loi ; Handbooks prepared under the directiji of 
the historical sectiott of the Foreign Office^ d/, 
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(A. Grohmann) 

TAKASH (Turkish pronunciation: Tekesh) i*- 
Il-Arslan, king of I^'^arizm [q- v.] 5 ^ 7 ^ 
596 (1172 — 1200), of the fourth and most glorious 
dynasty of I^^arizm^ahs [q. v.], was, before his 
accession governor of Djand on the lower course 
of the S?r-Darya [q. v.] ; he had to fight for hb 
throne with his younger brother Sultan Shah, and 
in the struggle at first I'akash and then his brother 
received the support of the Kara-Khitai [q- v.]. 

When the fight was finally decided in favoui 
of q'akash, Sultan Shah succeeded with the help 
of the Kara Khitai in establishing himself in Merw, 
Sarakhs and Tus and held this territory till his 
death in 589 (1193), being sometimes at peace 
and sometimes at war with his brother- The capital 
of Khorasan, Ni^apur, had already been taken by 
Taka.sh in RabF I or RabT II 583 (l 187); Takash s 
eldest son Malik Shah w’as governor there. 
After the death of Sultan Shah, Malik Shah was 
transferred to Merw and his brother Kutb 
al-Din Muhammad appointed his successor in 
Nishapur. Of greater importance was the destruction 
of Saldjuk rule in Persian 'Irak ('Irak 'Adjami) 
by the victory over Sultdn Tughrfl II in 59 ° 
(1194). This victory raised Takash from the status 
of a local dynast to a ruler of a great power and 
henceforth he called himself on his coins no 
longer Khwarizmshah but “Sultan, son of the 
Khwarizmshah”. Persian =Irak with al-Raiy and 
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ilaiiKiLLhaa passed into the possessiuu of I'akash, 
who appointed his sun VQnus governor of Hama- 
ijhan ; later he handed over llamadlian to the 
riiicr of Aiiharbaidjan. Abu Ilakr, ins vassal, 
who sent his brtJther and ultimate succe''sur ( )zbeg 
thither. In 592 (1196) an army of the Cahph 
XlMr was defeated at llamadhan : the ('ahph had 
demanded that 'i'aka^ should vacate the con'juered 
territory and retire to the east but I'akafdi wanted 
not only to retain his conquests but to get Khuzistan 
also from the Caliph. Takaih, like the Saldjuks 
hefoie him, including Tughrfl II, is said to have 
demanded that the Caliph should hand over to 
him the secular pow’er in Baghdad itself and be 
content with a nominal soveieignty over the Mus- 
lim world. This dispute was not decided on this 
occasion, but was continued under Taka^\ suc- 
cessor, Muhammad. 

We know still less about the fighting between 
Takash and the Kara I^itai. The most important 
event in these wars, the capture of Bukhara by 
i'aka^, is placed by Ibn al-Aihir (ed. Tornberg, 
xn. S8 sg(/.) in the events of the year 594(1198); 
there is how’ever a document relating to it in the 
collection of state-papers made by Muhammad b. 
Mu'aiyad al-Ba gh dadl of the years 576—579. In 
any case, the success was but a transitory one 
and in spite of his position of great power in the 
Muslim world Taka^ remained a vassal of the 
Kara-Khitai till his death. 

B lb I i c gy ap hy \ Cf. especially G. M. 5 ., 
Xiv/i. (Hamd Allah Kazwini), p. 491 — 493 1 
XM/ii. (r^uwaini), p. 17 — 46: New Series, ii., 
(Rawandl), p. 375 — 399; Ibn al-AtJiir, ed. Torn- 
berg, index; W. Barthold, Turkestan v epokhu 
niongol' skago naskestviya^ ii. 361-374: do., Tnrke- 
Stan down to the Mongol Conquest, G. M. S., 
New Series, v., p. 337-349. — On the collection 
of slate-papeis mentioned above ci. CataL Lugd.^ 
i. 169 sqq.\ excerpts in Barthold, op. cit.., i. 
73 sqq ._ (W. Barthold) 

TAKBIR (a.), infinitive II from the root k-b-r 
in the denominative sense: to pronounce the 
formula Allah akbar. It is ah eady used in this 
sense in the Kurban (e. g. Sura Ixxiv. 3 ; xvii., iii 
With Allah as the object). On the different e.x- 
planations of the elative akbar in this formula cf 
Lisan, s. v. and the Kur^anic elative akram also 
applied to Allah (Slira xevi. 3) and a^lZi (Sura 
xcii. 20; Ixxxvii. i). 

The formula, as the briefest expression of the 
absolute superiority of the One (iod, is used in 
^luslim life in different circumstances, in which 
the idea of Allah, his greatness and goodness is 
When Muhammad had learned by 
supernatural means of the death of Xadjashi in 
Abyssinia, he proclaimed the news to those around 
fiim, arranged them in rows on the Musalla and had 
a takbir pronounced four limes (Bukhari, Ptana''iz, 

4 i 55 i 61). On other occasions also Muhammad 

is said to have called the takbir four or five times 
over a funeral bier (Muslim, Dja?Hiiz, trad. 72). 
The fourfold takbir remained or became usual at 
the salat for the dead (Shlrazi, Kitdb al-Tanbih, 
cd. A. W. T. Juynboll, p. 47 sql). The Adhan [q. v.j 
ts also opened with a fourfold takbir. 

The Prophet is said to have uttered very fre- 
quently the takbir during the Hadjdj, at the 
heginning of (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnadj ii. 144)* 
during (Bukhari, DJihad. bab 132, 133 i 6ut not 
too loudly, op. cit.j bab 131) and at the end of 


j the journey (Ibn Ilanbal, li. 5). at the sight of 
the Ka'ba (Ilm Hanbal, iii. 320), at the Black 
Stone (Ibn Hanbal. 1. 264). betw'een Mina and 
I ‘^Arafa (Bukhari. Iladjilj., bab 86), on Safa and 
Maiwa (Ibn Hanbal, iii. 320) etc. 

The takbir is pre.'.cnbed by the law at the 
beginning of the •^alat (the so-called takblrat al- 
ihrdm)\ during the ^alat it is five limes repealed. 

B i b I i o g r a p h X \ The Dictionaries, s. v. 
k-b~r\ Th \V. juynboll, HandLiding, p. 61, 65; 
j A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Mu- 
hinifnadan Tradition, s.v. (A, J. Wknsinck) 

I TAKDIR. [See Kad.ar]. 

I TAKHTADJI. lit. “woodcutter”, the name 
I of an .\natolian sect with 3ii‘a tendencies. 

! The Takhtadji, like the Cepni or Cetni (cf. F. 
Babini;er m Z.D.M.G.^ Ixxvi [1922], 141 and 
F. Taeschner. tbul.^ p. 282 sqqOj who are mentioned 
as early as the end of the xtvtk century, the Zeibeks 
[q. V.] and all the sub-sects comprised under the 
name Kl/flbaih, form a separate element in the 
population of Anatolia, as regards ethnography 
and religious history, the oiigin of which has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. As to the Takh- 
tadji, they are mainly found in Western .\sia 
.Minor; they are settled m villages and engage in 
cattle-rearing, agriculture, wood-cutting etc. 
They seem to have got their name takhtadji from 
their activities as woodmen. The origin of the 
j Takhtadji is obscure. While F. von Lusch.an in 
his Reisan in Lvkien, Milyas tind Ktbyraiis^ \ ienna 
1SS9, ch. xiii., thinks, mainly as a result of cranial 
measurements, that they are remnants of the original 
inhabitants of the country, G. Jacob has suggested 
(cf. Islam^ ii. 232 sqqd) that the Takhtadji are 
the remnants of the brotherhood of the 
(cf. F. Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Dendrophori, 
also H. C. .Maue, Dii Vintm dir Fabri, Centenarii 
und Dcndi ophori im Romischen Riich^ Frankfurt 
a. M. 1S96, Programm). These two views have 
little in their favour; the Takhtadji at® rather 
! Persian settleis from Persia at the end of the 
with century to western .\natoIia, who were ad- 
herents of the .Safawid sect [q.v.]. Of them we 
know that they were widely dispersed over Asia 
Minor even before the rise of Shah IsmaTl (cf. 
F. Babinger, Sekejeh Bidr id~Din^ Leipzig and 
Berlin 1921, p. 91 sqq.). In favour of this view 
is the striking similarity in customs and practices 
of the Takhtadji and of the Safawiye in the time 
of Shah Isma'il. They are said to drink wine, eat 
pork and have ceremonies which recall baptism 
and communion. The women go, and have always 
gone unveiled, among them Persians and Christians, 
but not Turks, are welcome guests among them 
and the Shi*"! names '^.Ali and Isma'il are especially 
popular among them; cf. W. HetTening, in Dir 
XiUi Orient^ iv., Berlin 1919, P- 264 sqq. It is 
also notewoithy that the Takhtadji, according 
to the report of the .Vustro-Hungarian Consul 
of Adalia, Tibor v. Pozl (cf. Ostirr. Monnats- 
schiift fur din Orient, xli., Vienna 1915, p. 506 
and F. Babinger in hi., xii. [1921], 103), lived 
outside the authority of the Turkish government, 
and “until quite lately were regarded as Persian 
subjects according to old tradition." All these in- 
dications suggest a former very close connection 
with the Safawid kingdom. According to the same 
authority.’the Takhtadji are specially numerous in 
the san^ak of Teke (around Adalia), spend the 
winter on the coast and in summer go with their 
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herds back to the mountains, where they dwell in 
tents and wi etched huts and live by cattle-rearing. 

Bibliography. In addition to the •'OurcC'i 
quoted above cf. J. H. Mordtmann, Vicr l\/- 
trage iiber Vorderasien und die heuiige Tiirkei^ 
Berlin 1917, p. loo sqr. F. v. Luschan, in 
Archiv jiir Anthropologie., xix., Braunschweig 
1891, p. 31 sqq.\ and the literature given by 
F. Babinger, Schejch Bear cd-Dln., p. 99 sqq. 
(cf. also /i 7 ., xii. [1921], 103). 

_ _ _ (Franz Bakinoer) 

TAKI KASHI, Taki al-Din Mchammah b. 
Sh araf al-Din Husaini Ka^anI, a Persian 
biographer, a native of the town of Kadian. 
died in ioi6 (1607). He wrote in 9S5 (1577 — 78) ! 
the KJiiilZisat al-AsJ^dr loa-Ziibdat al-Afiar. and 


tion when he was worried about his forced wui- 
shipping of idols and otqurgation of the Prophet. 

I it la more in the natuie ot theoretical speculation, 
when in this connection the question of nidjui 
is minutely investigated, that m certain ciiouni- 
stances e. g. threat of death, a Muslim who can- 
not live openly professing his faith may have to 
migrate -as God's earth is wide". Women, children, 
invalids and one who is tied by considerations 
for them, are permuted muwajaka (“connivance' j ; 
but an independent individual is not jusiiticd m 
tdkJya nor bound to kidjra^ if the cumpubion 
remains within endurable limits, as in the case of 
temporary imprisonment or dogging wdiich does 
not result m death. The endeavour, however, to 
represent the takiya as only at most permuted 


wTOte the preface to the Invcun of Muhtasham, 
who was a poet of the time of Shah Isma'il 1 
and of Tahmasp I. 

Bibliography Bland, 'J.B.A.S, ix. 126 — 
134; Sprenger, Ca/al. OuJh., p. 13—46; Rieu, 
Ca/al. of Persiafi ABy p. 1046^; E. G. Browne, 
Literary History of Persia, ii. 370; \V. Ivanow, 
Descriptive Catal. (Calcutta 1924), p. 29S, 305. 

(Cl. Huart) 

TAKI al-DIN. [See AL-MuzArtAu]. 

^AKIYA (a,), caution, fear (see Glossariiim 
to Tabari, s.v. t-’k-ci) or keitman, “disguise*’, is the 
technical term for dispensation from the 
requirements of religion under com- 
pulsion or threat of injury. 

Muhammad himself avoided suffering in the 
cause of religion in dogmatics by docetUm (Sura 
IV. 156) and in everyday life by the hidgra and 
by allowing in case of need the denial of the 
faith (Sura xvi. loS), friendship with unbelievers 
(iii. 27) and the eating of forbidden foods (vi. 
^^ 9 ; V. 5). This point of view is geneial in Islam. 
But, as he at the same time asserted the procla- 
mation of his mission to be a duty and held up 
the heroic example of the old .-.aints and prophets 
as a model (Ixxiv. 7 ; v. 71; iii. 40 etc.), no de- 
finite general rule came to be laid down, not 
even with the separate sects. Minor questions 
which are very fully discussed, are whether takija 
is a simple permitted alleviation or a duty, 

whether it is valid in private interest or in that 
of the community. 

The takiya was not rejected even by the extreme 
wing of the strict l^aridjls [q.v,] although among 
the Azrakis m the related question of divine woi- 
ship when danger threatens {sa/ai al-khauf)^ it is 
often given as an example that one should not 
interrupt the salat even if his horse or his money 
be stolen from him during it. The advice is quite 
old; “God gave the believers freedom of movement 
(w’urru a) by the takiya; therefore conceal thyself!” 
The principle adopted by the Ibadis however was 
that “the takiya is a cloak for the believer; he 
has no religion who has no takiya” (Diumaiyil; 
see Bibl., xiii. 127 sq.)- ' 

Among the Sunni authorities the question was 
not such a burning one. Nevertheless Tabari says 
on Sura xvi. 108 {Tafslr, Bulalj 1323 'ryy., xxiv. 
122). “If any one is compelled and professes un- 
belief with his tongue, while his heart contradicts 
him, to escape his enemies, no blame falls on 
him, because God takes his servants as their hearts 
believe ’. The reason for this verse is unanimously 
said to have been the case of ‘Ammar b. Yasir, 
whose conscience was set at rest by this revela- 


and not under all circumstances obligatory, a.s e\ea 
some Sunnis endeavour to hold on the basis ui 
Sura ii. 191, has resulted in the invention 0; 
j admonitory traditions, e. g. al~ji I al-uiiidai bt 
j “to be good friends with unbelievers is the be- 
ginning of actual unbelief”. To prove that stead- 
fast maityrdom is a noble thing, the story is told 
of the two Muslim prisoners of Musailima, one ot 
whom allowed himself to be forced to acknow- 
ledge the anti-prophet, while the other died for 
the Prophet, 'Ihe latter is repoited to have said: 
“ Ihe dead man has departed in his righteousness 
and certainty of belief and has attained his glory, 
peace be vvitli him ! But God has given the other 
an alleviation, no punishment shall fall upon him 

The takiya is of special significance for the 
Shi 'a. Indeed it is considered their distinguishing 
feature, not however always with justice, as Nasir 
al-L>in Tusi in the TulQus al-Muhasjal protests 
against Razi (see at the foot Muhassal Ajkar 

al-Mulakadditnln zaa ' l-MutcSakh^irin, Cairo IjOji 
p. 182, on I). The peculiar fate of the Shi'a, that 
of a suppressed minority with occasional open not 
always unheroic rebellions, gave them even more than 
the Kharidjis occasions and examples for extreme 
takiya and its very opposite; even the Ismahlis, 
usually masters in the art of disguising their 
creed, made the challenge to their leadeis: “He 
who has 40 men at his disposal and does not 
seek his rights is no Imam”. The Zaidis give as 
the number of helpers which removes the neces- 
sity of takiya from the Imam, that of those who 
fought at Badr. It is a common polemical charge 
of the Sunnis, quoted from the writings of the 
ShiTs themselves, that the latter, as followers of 
fighting martyrs, are not justified in takiya, while 
the Twelvers in particular, while representing the 
Imams as examples compelling one to resoluteness, 
appeal on the other hand to the conduct of ‘Ah 
during the reign of the three first Caliph and to 
the Ghaiba of the Mahdi as the typical takiya. 
Belief is expressed by heait, tongue and hand; a 
theory of probabilities developed with consider- 
able dialectic skill calculates under what real 
or expected injuries, “the permitting of what is 
pleasing to God and the forbidding of what is 
displeasing to God” is permitted. Observance with 
the heart is absolutely necessary. But if it is pio- 
bable to any one {law ^halaba ^ala zannihi) or if 
he is certain that an injury will befiill him, his 
property or one of his co-religionists, then he is 
released from the obligation to intercede for the 
faith with hand or tongue. 

In Shi i biographies concealment is a regular 
feature; we are told that the hero broke the laws 
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i-i it-Iigion like the piohilution wine uiuler 1 
(. ^npuNu'n and nut at all in an t.\cusal>le way. • 
lait '.ii.ce for them aKo Muhammad the Prophet. 
II. d ''ince a^ amon^ the Sunnis a l*u>j>lRt may 
no: jiractice takija in matters of his ditlce, l>e- 
i-'iiise otherwise one could not he certain of the 
revelation, we have, in view of tlie d<juhle example 
the Imams, in the code of nioials for the oidinarv 
men of the Mii^a. the f-illowmg sjwin^-- of 
All in juxtaposition; “It is the mark of hehef to 
iiicTci justice if it injures \ou, anil iniustice if it 
' of usc to you”; and as an explanation of Sura 
-Mix 13; ‘‘He among you who is most honoured 
neloie (/od is the most fearful (of (iod j". that 
1' he who Uses the takiya most (£2//'47 a///v = <7/1- 
\i'-iik2i>n i a kiy a ) \ and it is also said: ‘‘"Ihe kit- 

'.In is our but at the same time the 

; ./h 7 </ chapters are to be lead with the im- 
plied understanding that the fighting is pnmaiih 
:.gain''t other Muslims. It is also to be noted that 
the takpva of the Shi^is is not a voluntarv ideal 
ch h^'^ansari, Rau'dat al'Djannat, Teheran 1306, 
IV. 66 riy.), but one should avoid a martxrdom 
that seems unnecessary and useless and preserve 
oneself for the faith and one's co-religionists. 

Latterly the takiya is based on the intention 
Jmd so we continually Hnd the appeal made to 
the niya in this connection. The validity of the 
profession of faith as an net of worship is not 
only settled by the correct formulation of the 
intention to do it, but this is the essential of it, 

^0 that it alone courits, if under compulsion a 
profession of unbelief is made with the lips or 
^vorship performed along with unbelievers. God's 
lights alone can be injured by the takiya. He has 
the power to punish the constraincr. and only in 
certain circumstances will a slight portion of the 
punishment fall upon the constiained. The wiles 
Used in this connection especially in oaths with 
mental reservations give however ample oppor- 
tunities to injure one’s fellow-creatures. 

The moral dangers of takiya are considerable. 
I^ut it may be compared vviih similar phenomena 
in otherreligions and even among mystic^. The ethical 
question whether such foiced lies are not still 
lies, such a forced denial of the faith not still a 
denial, is not put at all by the one “who con- 
ceals himself”, as he is not in a state of confidence 
tvhich would be broken by lie’? or denial. 

B ih li 0 g 7 ‘ a p k y\ Goidziher, in Z.D.M.G.^ 
lx. (1906), p. 213 — 226, where further lefer- 
ences are given. — Sunnis: Bukhail, K. 
al-Ikrah\ al-Kudurl, Mukhtaiarj Kasan iSSo. 

P* 162* al-NawawI, d^Iinhadj al-TcJibiJi^ ed. van 
den Berg, Batavia 1S82 — 18S4, ii. 433. — Khu- 
^Idji-s: al-BasIwi, Miikhtasa)\ Zanzibar 1304' 

P* ^^ 3 ', Djumaiyil b, Khamis, Ka/nus 
Zanzibar 1297 — 1304, xiii. 127 157 - — 

Zaidls: Mss. Berlin 9665, fob 35^^; 4S78, fol. 
96^; C. van Arendonk, Dc op'komst z-an het 
Zaidictiseke huaniaat ifi Ycmcn^ Leyden 19 ^ 9 * 
s. Index; R. Strothmann, Das Staatsfccht dcr 
Zatditen^ Strassburg 1912, p. 90 st]ij. — Ima- 
mis: Dja‘‘far b. Husain al-IIilli, .^(7/ < 7 ^/^ al~ 
Islum^ St. Peteisburg 1862, p. 149 sqq.', Ibn .al- 
Mutahhar al-‘'Allama al-HilU, I^Iu kh talat 

Teheran 1323 sqq.^ ii. 158 sq.\ Ilorovitz, 
in Zf/., iii. 6^ — (^7. — I) ruses: Manuscr. Ber- 
lin, Mq 814 (not in Ahlwardt), fol. 11^; Ibn 
Hazm, al-Faisal fi D-MilaL Cairo 13171 
112 sqq.\ iv. 6; al-ShaSani. Balarue dc la Ici 


tnusuhnanc. ed Perron, Algiers i S9S, p 456 sq. — 
M o d e 1 n general survey of the ques- 
tion: Mahmud ^ukri Alu>I, MiikJit isai' al- 
Tiihfii al-ltjinl'i Baghdad 1301, p. 18S- 

194. _ (K. Sti.otiimann) 

TAKLID (a.), “to hang .uineilunj^ around the 
neck or on the >110111. ier.''. u>lJ a> a technical 
term in the follo’Ain^ three nieaiiinus: 

I. Tt:k!ld i> the nanie of the custom originating 
in Arab pagani.m and siu vicing in the ancient 
practice of Islam and m Tikli. of hanging ceitain 
objects around the neck of the animals to be slam 
{luiy) as a saciitice in the sacred territory of 
Mecca (/uiriim) (as ki/udi, j>lur. The 

ha/U td are mentioned along with the had) in 
Kur an v. 2 and 9S among the customs of the 
pilgrimage instituted by Alhah. The object of this 
rite was. along with the idczir 1 branding by an 
incision in the skin), to maik the animal for 
sacrifice in the haram and to give it a kind of 
ihi atn ['j. V ] which may be supposed to be analogous 
to that of the pilgrim. Connected with this, al- 
though not identical, is the custom of the pilgrim 
having lound his neck and that of his steed on 
the leturn journey from Mecca the bark of certain 
plants, which is also called kilaa'a (an isolated 
foim of the tradition regarding it gives this for 
the journey thither and mentions hair as the necklet 
for the return journey); this custom is still found 
in Islam but is usually opposed or ignored in 
the Fikh. The kilada on the sacrificial animal is 
quite unlike this, foi it consists of one or both 
shoes of the pilgiiin or in default of them of a 
piece of leather: the animal so maiked goes through 
all the essential ceremonies of the Hadjdj along 
with the pilgrims including the .sojomn in ‘^.Vrafa 
and is slain in Jlina. One tradition records this 
with all details of the Prophet; although it is 
quite possible that Muhammad did do so, the 
tradition as well as those still to be mentioned 
can at most only be legarded as evidence of the 
practice of early Islam. The latter w.as not unanimous 
as to what consequences the sending of a sacrificial 
animal to Mecca and its taklid, w ithout the person 
concerned at the same time performing the hadjdJ, 
had for him, a practice which may be specifically 
Muslim and foreign to .Arab paganism. Theie is 
a group of traditions which — usually claiming to 
be based on a corresponding practice of the Prophet 
impose upon the sender the obligations of the 
ihidm from the time of the assumption of the /d/Vh/ 
by himself or down to the time of slaying the 
animal, but the traditions are far more numerous 
which — some with an obvious polemical intention 
say that the Prophet did not assume the Hu Tim 
in' this case (thus the superscription and^the bias 
of the tradition in al-Bukhari, AdaJTi, bab 15, is 
stiongly against the piactice of observing the 
//««/«, the existence of which term is quite evident 
from the te.xt of the tradition): finally theie is 
also an intermediate hadith which leaves the as- 
sumption of the Uuam to the choice of the in- 
disidual (al-Nasau,' IJadjdj, bab 70). In the fully 
developed tikh there is no longer any place for 
this tJudm and it is ignored (al-Shafih simpl^y 
leiects" it without troubling to refute it; Kitab 
ai-Anim, ii. 1S3); it must have dropped out of 
use quite earlv; besides ^.Abd Allah b. Abbas 

„.ho without' historical authority — appears as 

the great authority for the assumption of this 
iJu-Tim, 'Umar and '.All, also wrongly given in 
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this connection, and 'Abd Allah b. ^Umar ^\ho 
is also quoted in support of the opposite view, 
this opinion is only ascribed to Kais b. Sa'd b. 
'Ubada, Ibrahim al-Nakha^I, ^\ta^ and Muhammad 
b. Sirin; the biief reference to “others’' does not 
mean much. In Said b. al-Musaiyib we have the 
essential alleviation but it still letams a mam 
feature of the ihrani^ that one thing only, sexual 
intercourse, is forbidden on the Friday night. A 
further pioof of the close connection between ///^ t/;;/ 
and takl'id is the view reported of Suf\ an al-Thawti. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ishak and others, that the pil- 
grim to Mecca becomes mithri/n by putting on 
the taklhi alone, and the allied view that the 
takl'id put on by a pilgrim binds him to adopt 
the ihram\ Malik b. Anas sa\5 that it is at least 
undesirable for the Mecca pilgrim to separate the 
taklid from the assumption of the ih>am. The 
Fikh regaids the hanging on of a kilaJa (two 
sandals, one sandal or a piece of leather) as 
desirable (nutstahabb) in the case of camels or 
cattle or according to the Shati^, Hanbalis and 
Abu Thawr and Dawud in the case of smaller 
beasts also; of the Hanafis and Malikis who do not 
allow it, the Malikis entirely lefuse to allow small 
animals to be used for sacrifices {hady). After 
the animal is slaughtered the kilTuhi is dipped in 
its blood. When the pilgrims no longer brought 
the saciificial animals with them from home and 
the market for them was instituted in Mina, the 
taklid fell wdth oblivion. 

In conclusion, we may note that a leather 
neck band, also called hlada^ on the camel to 
avert the evil eye, especially if a bell hang from 
it, is suggested in one tradition. 

Bibliography'. Lane, Arab.^Engl. Lexicon., 
s. V.; for the traditions: Wensinck, Handbook, 
fa. V, Victims; Malik b. Anas, al-Mn:oatta^ \n 
both recensions ; al-Zuikani, Kommentar zum 
aLMinvatta? and al-Tahawi, Shark Md^dm al- 
Athdr, hthogr. 1300, i. 439; the’ />H-work^ ; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le P'elerinagc a la 
Mekke.^ p. 279—285 (a very thorough treatment 
of the custom in paganism and Ulam, although 
differing in minor points from the sketch given 
above). 

2. Taklid also means installation in a military 
office, which was done by girding on a sword; it 
then comes to mean investiture with any admini- 
strative office, including that of kadi. 

Bibliography'. Lane, Arab.-Engl. Lexicon, 
s. V. ; Sprenger, Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms {^Bibliotheca Indica), p. 1178, 

3. lastly means “clothing with authority” 

in matters of religion; the adoption of the utterances 
or actions of another as authoritative with faith 
in theii correctness without investigating reasons 
(the derivation of the technical use from kildda is 
wrung). In this sense taklid is the opposite of 
idjtihad [q. v.]. The historical beginnings of the 
taklid coincide with the formation of the juristic 
MadJuihib (cf. MAFiHHAB), which in part at least 
arose through adhesion to particularly notable 
jurists. in his Ktsala, 8, 18, uses the 

word in a sense very close to the later technical 
use, but al-Tahawi still uses it of the recognition 
of traditions or their use for the deduction of 
precepts of fikh. When definite conceptions had 
been formed recognising the miidjtahid i. e. the 
person qualified for independent derivation of fikh 
rules from the sources, and at the same time the 


conviction of the cessation of unlimited iftihad 
from the third century on, and of the other kimL 
of idjtihZid corre-spondingly later, all later scholars 
or laymen were at once bound to acknowknigo 
taklid as regards earlier authorities. According to 
the general orthodox Muslim view, e\er\one i'- 
now and has been foi centuries bound tt> what 
has been authoritatively laid down by his pie- 
decessor, no one may any longer consider him>elf 
qualified to give a verdict of his own in the held 
of fikh, independent of that of the eailier miidjtahid. 
All later persons are called mukallia's i. e. tho^e 
who have to exercise taklid. 'Ihis obligatiuii to 
taklid is defended by saying that the Jakih'- only 
in the early centuries of Islam had possessed the 
real perspicuity and sufficient learning to deduce 
fikh from sources and to form an opinion of their 
own about it, while this was quite beyond the 
powers of later generations, a view which is only 
a part of certain aspects of the history of the 
philosophy in orthodox Islam. 

The taklid has contributed to maintain the 
ditTerences between the separate madjuihib but is 
not to be held responsible for the deadening of 
the stimulus to the development of fikh in later 
times. 

While it is the unanimous view that the lawman 
as well as the scholar is bound to taklid, it is 
occasionally demanded of the scholar that he should 
be aware of the correctness of the idjtihad of his 
mudjtahid. If there are several mitdjtahids, as 
actually the case, the mukallid may follow any 
one of these he pleases (presuming of course that 
he remains within the bounds of the idjmZi' i. e. 
does not choose a mudjtahid whose teachings are 
no longer recognised by the idjmZj) the obligation 
to taklid is also based on the idjmd)\ according 
to Ahmad b. Hanbal and Ibn Shuraih, he has to 
decide to whom the preference is to be given and 
to follow him (this divergence of opinion is really 
confined to terminology). In theory the mukallia 
can make a new choice of a mudjtahid with each 
question that arises for him, but in practice he 
usually joins once and for all the niadhhab of one 
of the four recognised ?nudjtahid%. There are a 
fair number of cases of transference from one 
niadhhab to another (cf. Goldziher, Vorksnngcn uber 
den Islam, p. 25; 2^^^ ed., p. 48 — $0); opinions 
are divided as to whether buch a transfer is ad- 
missible in theory (cf. Juynboll, Handleiding, 3 *^^ 
ed., p. 22). It very often happens that on a parti- 
cular question the more convenient rules of another 
madhhab are followed; the fikh books themselves 
occasionally hint at the possibility of taklid, but 
in such a case it is demanded that the business 
should be carried through to its conclusion, in 
keeping with the laws of the particular madhhab 
once it has been chosen. 

This all holds of taklid in questions oi fikh , 

with regard to the ^akliydt, the fundamental questions 

of dogma, e. g. the existence of Allah, besides the 
opinion that taklid is obligatory or that it is ad- 
missible, we also have the view that it is inad- 
missible, as on these questions knowledge is demanded 
which cannot be obtained by taklid alone. It was 
the^school of the A^'aris which gave this originally 
Mu'tazili view wide dissemination in Islam (cf. 
Goldziher, I orlesiingen, p. 123 and 136, note lo; 
2nd edition, p. 121 sq. and 327, note 72). 

The principle of taklid in law has not been en- 
forced in orthodox Islam without opposition; even 
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111 Liter generations there have been scholars who 
!ie[d tliat there mu-l always Le a tmiiijtahiJj hke 
ILn l)akik al-'Id (J 702= 1302J 01 al*^'u\uU ftl. 
011 = 1 505) or some w iio \v ei e inclined l«» claim f<>r 
thcpa''el\e-> unlimited uijtihiui^ hke al-Djuuauii (d. 
47^ = 1085) Jtnd the idnady mentioried al-Mi) uli.and 
c\en some who held that w as ohli^atui v for 
later scholais and condemned the sy>tem c)f tiklid, 
like Liawud b. h\Ii, Ibn Ha/m and tilher auth«)nties 
Ilf the Zahiris, and some Hanhalis like llm 'lainuya 
and Ihn Kaiyim al-Hjaiezis a, w ho are already on the 
hurder of orthodoxy. The Wahhabi-', whose \ie\\s 
g(i !)ack to these f_fanbalis, beginning with their 
rounder Ibn hA-bd al-Wahhab reject iak.iJ fcf. 
t'le Hanball- Wahhabi works and projiagandist 
jiamphlets printed at the Mandr press In Cairo 
and al-^awkdni's brochure entitled al-A'an'.’ al- 
maj'id Ji Adillat al-Idjtihad ica ' l-Taklid^ which 
deals pailicularly with the idjiihad- Azy/Jt/ question}, 
lake the Hanbalis, their extreme opposites, the 
modernists in Islam, for whom the Hanbalis, it is 
true, paved the W’ay, leject and demand and 

exercise a new idjtiha.i which in its lack of re- 
strictions far surpasses even the most liberal of 
the early period of legal development (cf. Hartmann, 
Die Krisis des Islam^ and the writings of the 
different modernist schools> some of the most im- 
poitant of which are quoted in the aiticle sHArTa). 
For reasons similar to those of the Hanbali- Wah- 
habis the Ibadis also rejected taklids Lastly the 
^ih's reject the orthodox doctrine of taklid", ac- 
cording to the Twelvers, during the period when 
the “hidden Imam” is concealed, there are 
who have to guide the faithful as his agents: as 
these have thus living teachers always in view- 
in religious matters, iaklld towards a dead man 
is forbidden (cf. C. Frank, in ii. 

Bibliografhw m addition to the works 
quoted above: Lane, Arab.-Eugl. Lexicon^ s. v. 
and Sprenger, Dictionary of tiu Technical Terms 
(Bibliotheca Indica), p. 1178 (not wholly leliable): 
on the terminology; the f’f/7/-works: Juynboll, 
d/andleiding, 3*‘<i ed,, p. 23 ^.qq. and note 13: 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften^ ii., 
passim. (I. Sch.xcut) 

taklif is imposing a requisition or con- 
straint upon any one; it requires an action in 
w'hich there is difficulty and trouble (Lane, Supp!., 
p. 3t>02r; Lisan^ xi. 218: amarahn bi-mU vashukhn 
alaihi). The verb is used in several forms seven j 
times in the Kur\an (ii. 233, 286; iv. 86: vi. 153: 
vii. 40; xxiii. 64; Ixv, 7) to express that Allah | 
does not require of any one what is beyond his 
capacity (7t'«/). Technically it means the necessity 
which lies on the creatures of Allah to believe 
and act as He has revealed to them. It is therefore 
defined legally by the majority of canonists as 
the requiring {ilzam') of an action in which is 
difficulty and trouble. On this definition, it applies 
only to things necessarily required and to things 
forbidden al-harani). But some canon- j 

ists define it as an assertion of a belief that 
the action is one of the legal rulings [jil-ahkarn 
ctl'AmEiya'). On this definition, taklif applies 
also to the recommended (a/'/nandnb)^ the dis- 
liked {al-makruli) and the permitted {al-niubiAf). 
Further, there is dispute as to w-ho is mukallaf, j 
i- e. under this divine requirement. It is accepted I 
that every sane, human adult {^akil^ insl^ bZihyfi) ' 
i^* thus mukallaf (luynboll, Handbiichj p. 69).! 
But the djmn arc also under this taklij so far as I 


I the prophetship of Muhammad is concerned; he 
I wab sent 10 the djinn and the otlier prophets 
were not. Similarly of the angeU. although this 
j applies only to their act-' of obedience, as faith 
; {ImZin) exists of iieee''Mty laid/i) in them. Vet 
j some a^-'crt that as then cieated naiuie is obedience, 

: the prophetic mission of Muhannnad to them was 
j only to glorify them ’-'ihim: cf. al-lUIdjun 
j on the Ki 1 d\a of al-ka'iali. eil. Cairo 1315, 

' p. 13). Some fuither extend thi^ taklif of the 
prophetic mission of Muhammad even to inanimate 
things (al-d/umadut), on the ground that m some 
of the miracles (mtPdjizat) of Muhammad reason 
was cieatcd in some inanimate things to the point 
that these believed in him. Another mattei of 
controversy as to taklif is the allowability uf Allah's 
requiring of a creature that which the cieatuie 
I has not power to do {taklif ma la yuidfj. Ihe 
! Miturldites as-.erted, in the language of the iyur an 
I as above, that the creature is not required to do 
I what IS not in his capacity {md latsa fi 'ivus^ihi', 
! ^Akd'id of al-X'asafi, ed. Cairo 1321 with com- 
1 mentary of al-Taftazani, p. 103). Al-ldji in his 
! J/aicdktf (ed. Bulak 1266, p 535 middle, 537 
middle), as an Ash'arite. brings the question bark 
under the general ruling that Allah's w'ill and 
action cannot be limited in any way: nothing is 
incumbent upon him and nothing is evil that 
proceeds fiom him. It is a general agreement of 
the Muslim people {al-Umma) that Allah does not 
do an evil thing {kablh) and does not leave un- 
done a necessary thing {ivadjib). He adds that 

■ the Ash^antes put it that the kabih and the ivadjib 
have no relationship to Allah at ail. while the 

■ MuTazilites hold that what would be kabih from 
! Him he does not do and what is incumbent on 

Him he does. See, further, in the passages cited 
I above, long scholastic discussions of these points 
by al-Tafi2zani and al-Idji. 
i Bibliography'. .Add to passages cited above 
the general discussion in Dictionary op technical 
I terms, under ‘‘Taklif”, p 1255. 

> (L). B Macdonald) 

TAKORONNA, a name given in Muslim Spain 
I to the mountain massif of the south of 
' Andalusia, now called Scyrania ilc This is 

I undoubtedly a double of the l^erber word which is 
' frequently found in Xorth African names, takyuna. 
Diffeient writers have given different vocalisations 
of Takoronna: they may be found collected with 
references in a valuable note by \\ . Margais and 
Abderrahnian Guiga, ayabes de Takrcuyui 

[in Tunisia], i, Paris 1925, p. viii., note I. Cf. 
also Yakut, s. v. SHiR.vz; Ibn Bashku- 

wal, al-'siUi, ed. Codera, B. A. //., p. 1S5 and 
302; Ih'n "^Abd al--Mun'im al-Himyan , al-Raw,/ 
al-mi-fdr, s. v. — Dozy, after thinking of explaining 
this liame by a combination of the Berber prefix 
ta- and the I atin corona, wisely abandoned this 
etymology, which could hardly be defended l^Hist. 
d:s Mus. U'Esp.^ 1 . p. 343- note 2, and iv., p. 339; 
cf. also BcJierchcs^, ii. 43. note i). In any case, 
accordintz to the same authorities none of the 
proposed etymologies is satisfactory. 

The capital of the district of Takoronna, later 
the capital of the little independent kingdom of 
the Banu If ran till its annexation to the king- 
dom of Seville, was R o n d a ; cf. the article ronda 
for a resume of the histoiy of the region during 
the Muslim occupation. 


(E. Llvi-Proveni;al) 
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TAKRiT (popular pronunciation TikrIt, cf. 
Yakut), a town on the right bank of the 
Tigris to the north of Samaria (according to 
Struck the distance is a day’s journey) and at the 
foot of the range of the Djahal Hamiin. Geogra- 
phically this is the northern frontier district of 
the 'Irak. The land is still somewhat undulating; 
the old town was built on a group of hill>, on 
one of which beside the river, stands the modern 
town. To the north is a sandstone clilf 200 feet 
above the level of the river, on which still stand 
the ruins of the old citadel. The traces of the old 
town stretch to the west of these two hills in a 
large circle, which shows that Takrit was once of 
considerable extent. 

It has been suggested that the name may be 
recognised in a tablet of the time of Xebuchadnezzar 
(Strassmeyer, quoted by Stieck. li., p. xiii.) but 
the first certain mention is that of Ptolemy (v. iS. 
19) who calls it Birtha (V%ut, i. S61, m giving 
the latitude and longitude also refers to Ptolemy). 
Ammianus Marcellinus calls it Virta. Indeed the 
hill of the citadel is still known as Burtha. In 
Syriac literature the town is called Teghrlth. From 
the fourth century it was the see of a Jacobite 
bishop until, in 1155.! the diocese was combined 
with that of al-Mawsil (Assemani, BiHioiJuca 
Ofientalis^ i. 174, 465). The Arab writers attribute 
its foundation to the Sasanian king Sabur, son of 
Ardasiilrt the town is said to have been called 
after a Christian woman named Takrit bint Wa^il: 
several legends are connected with its foundation 
(\ akut, loc, cit \ Abu 'l-Fida^, Tuk'olm al'BitUian^ 
II. 288). Before Islam the town was temporarily 
occupied by the Arab Christian tribe of the lyad 
(al-Bakii, i, 46); they were driven from 

it, but the lyad remained for a long time afterwards 
in the neighbourhood (Hamdanf, Qlazlrat al-'^Arab^ 
p. 180) and in the period of the conquest the 
soldiers of the lyad in the garrison of Takrit 
secretly assi^ted the Arabs [cf, ivad]. The first 
Muslim capture of the town seems to have been 
affected in the year 16 by ^Abd Allah b, al-Mu'^tam 
who was sent out by SaM b. Abi Wakkas. Then 
in 20 A.H., the town again surrendered by agree- 
ment: tradition ascribes this second occupation to 
al-Nusair b. Daisam or to his deputy ‘Fkba b. 
Furkad or to Mas'ud b. Huraith b. ai-Abdjar. The 
last named was the first governor and built the 
djamY mosque there (Yakut, loc. cit.\ al-Baladhuri, 
p. 248—249). 

Down to the middle of the tenth century, the 
Arab geographers reckoned Takrit as belonging 
administratively to al-Djazira (Ibn Khordddhbeh, 
P* 94 : Ibii Rusta, p. 106: Ibn al-Fakih, p. 129' 
Kudama, p. 245, 250; Istakhri, p. 72, 77; Ibn 
Hawkal. p. 156; Mas'mli, Kitah al-Tanblh., p. 36), 
but from the time of al-Makdisi (p. 54, 115) the 
town is more often regarded as belonging to the 
'Irak (excepting by IdrlM and Dimashi)- In the 
early centuries of Islam the town was almost ex- 
clusively Christian. Ibn Hawkal and Mas'udi {op. 
cit.., p. 155J mention the al-Khadra^ church there, 
and there is still a ruin of this name in the south 
of the town. There were also other Christian 
buildings (like the monasteiy of Sa'aba on the 
opposite bank [Yakut, ii. 673] and the Dair Mar 
\ uhanna, \akut, ii. 70 t)- The name of the great 
Muslim sanctuary al-Arba'in, a quarter of an hour 
west of the old town, seems to indicate that it 
was formerly the site of a Christian building. Two 


vaulted chambers decorated with stucco are still 
.standing; the building goes back to the xiiph centuiy. 
Takrit was celebrated for its manufacturer uf 
\NouUen goods (Makdisi). In the xiii^h and xivCi 
centuries it is described as a large town (ICn 
fjjabair, p. 223 : Ibn BaUuta, ii. 133)- Hnmd .AlLiii 
Mustaufi says it is a town of aveiage size Idriri 
(transl. Jaiibert, 11. 147) mentions the al-Du<ijail 
canal which ran from the Tigris near Takrit and 
went on to Bag^hdad ; this is probably i<lentic.al 
with the Xahr al-Ishaki, dug, according to Abu 
’I-Fida\ in the reign of al-Mutawakkil (cl al-o 
FImljdji I^alifa, DJihTin-fiuma. p. 434 )- Tracer 
of this canal, which according to Ewliya Cele’oi 
was cleaned out by Murtada Pasha in 1654 (quoted 
by von Hammer, lyic/ier- yafirbuchcr.^ 1821, vol. 
xiii. 235), are still visible. 

Takrit never played an important part in history. 
In the eleventh century it belonged to almost in- 
dependent lords until the Saldjiik Tughril Beg 
took advantage of the death of its lord to sei’e 
it (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 448). From 1 149 the town 
was part of the territory of the Begteglnids and 
in 1190 it passed to the 'Abbasid Caliphs. It vas 
the birth-place of Saladin, whose father Xadjm 
al-Dln Aiyub had been appointed commandant of 
the town under the SaldjQks. When the conqueior 
Timur took it, it was in the possession of Arab 
brigands (^araf al-Dln, transl. Petis de la Croix, 
ii. 141 — 154). In the following centuries it re- 
mained a small place; Christians are mentioned m 
it for the la.st time by Tavernier {Voya^is^ ii. 
87). Under Turkish rule, Takrit was a sandjak in 
the eyalet of Rakka ( Dnhan-riuma^ p. 434)1 
after the reforms of the xixth century it was re- 
duced to a riahiya of the kada of Samarra (in the 
unlayat of Baghdad). In the xixth century the 
population was probably never more than 4,000- 
5,000 souls. All travellers have been poorly im- 
pressed by it; the majority of the inhabitants of 
the present day make their living by navigating 
keleks, w’hich change crews there. From the ar- 
chaeological point of view Takrit seems to be 
promising. Herzfeld found there pottery of an 
interesting type belonging to the Sasanian period 
and to the early centuries of Islam. 

Bibliography'. C. Ritter, Erdkunde^ x- 
21 1 sqq.'.^ xi. 680; Reisen im Orient., 

Leipzig 1861, ii. 58; M. von Oppenheim, f oni 
Mittelmeer zitm Persischen Golf., Berlin 1900, 
ii. 215 — 217; M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographcri.^ 
Leyden 1901, ii. 175 — i8i; Le Strange, The 
Lamls of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 19 ^ 5 ? 
p. 571 Sarre-IIerzfeld, Archaologiscke Reise 
Eiiphrat- und Tigrisgebiel., i., Berlin 191^? P* 
219— 231 ; G. Lowthian Bell, Amiirath to Aoiii- 
rath^., London 1924, p. 216, 217. 

_ (J. H. Kramers) 

TAKRUR, Tuc u I o r (French Toucouleur), is the 
name given to the population of negro stock which 
inhabits the greater pait of the lowlands of Sene- 
galese Futa and the larger part of Bundu. The 
fiist of these countries lying on either side of the 
river Senegal but more on the left bank, includes 
from west to east the provinces of Dimar, Toro. 
Lao, \ irlabe or Irlabe, Bbseya, Ngenar or Ganar 
and Damga. Bundu lies west of the lower Faleme. 
Tuculor colonies are also found in different parts 
of West Africa, especially at Kayes (on the upper 
Senegal), at Nyoro (in Sudanese Sahel), at Segu (on 
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the Niger), at Pandjagara (eastern Masina). at 
Dingirai (east of Kfita Ojallon)^ rhc'^e colonies 
\\ere founded in the middle of the xix^h century 
by natives of Senegalese Futa who had followed 
the fortunes of the comiueror al-IlA«ljdj ^L'mar. 
They are also found between the Niger and Chad, 
jurticularly at Sokoto [q.v.]; the^e List aie de- 
scended from other natives of Senegalese Futa 
w ho had accompanied'^Ulhman Fu<ijo on the conque-jt 
of the Hausa country at the beginning of the xix^h 
century. 

The word “Tuculor” is a slight corruption of 
the pronunciation among the Wolof of the Tower 
Congo of the name of the people in question. 
Among them the word assumes the form Tokoror 
or Tokoior. We find it in the narratives of the 
early travellers and on old maps with the spelling 
“ToucouroF’ or “Toucourogne”. The Arabs wrote 
it Takrur and have made the ethnic Tak,uti 
from it, plural Takarir^ which is applied by the 
Moors of the right bank of the Senegal to the 
Tuculors. It seems that at one time Tokoror or 
Takiur was the name of a town near the river 
Senegal, as well as the name of the kingdom of 
which it was capital, Nvhich corresponded practically 
to Senegalese Futa and lastly it was the name of the 
people of this kingdom. There is still a place 
called by this name (Tokoror) not far from Cede 
in the Toro or district of Podor near the arm of 
the Senegal which is called the “marigot de Doue”, 
this corresponds to the position assigned by al- 
Bakri, Idrisi and other Arab geographers of the 
middle ages to the town of Takrui. In time Arab 
writers and following them the Sudanese chroniclers 
who wrote in Arabic extended the application of 
the word Takrur to the whole of the Muslim 
Sudan, from the Atlantic up to (but not including) 
the valley of the Nile and have made Taknirl a 
synonym of Sudanese. This is why the European 
atlases have for long borne south of the Sahara, 
the inscription “Tekrur or Sudan”, Hut this extension 
of the name is not in keeping with the facts, and 
Takrur or Tokoror strictly means the true home 
of the Tuculors, i. e. Senegalese Futa. 

There is not absolute certainty about the origin 
of the present Tuculors, who seem to form a 
very mixed population. They aie probably in part 
the descendants of the old autochthons of Senegalese 
Futa, who are probably of the same stock as the 
Wolof and the Serer; in part the descendants of 
the old negro autochthons of modern ^Mauritania 
and the Hodh (Hawd) who must have been of 
the same stock and migrated southwards when 
the southern Sahara began to dry up ; partly the 
descendants of the Sarakolle (or Soninke) and of 
the Mandingoes (or Malmke) who came at a remote 
epoch and settled round the commercial centres 
of ancient Takrur, and partly, descendants of 
negro serfs called Rimaibe, belonging to the hula 
of Termes (in the N. E. of Nyoro) who came 
With their masters to Senegalese Futa before the 
xith century: these Fuia remained shepherds and 
settled in the highlands, while their negro serfs 
devoted themselves to agriculture in the valley of ; 
the river. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Tuculor, 
they cannot, as has been said, be regarded as 
Fula half-breeds. Of course such half-breeds are 
found among them but as a whole the Tuculors 
are negroes of pure stock. The only thing they 
have in common with the Fula is the language 


I which is cleaily a negro idiom related to the 
Wolof ami very closely to the Serer, probably 
^ borrowed by the Fula from the old negro autochthons 
i of Termes and the adjoining dl^tncts The IMculors 
I give to the Fula dialect which they speak the 
name of yV ''< 7 /-^ and sometime" describe themselves 
as Hulpularen^ i e. those who speak Pular The 
1 P'ula has certainly been the mother-tongue of the 
' Tuculors for a long lime, although we cannot tell 
whether they already spoke it befoie the arrival 
, of the Fula in Senegalese Futa In any case we 
know from a reference in al-Bakri that in the 
1 xi*^ century the hippopotamus was known by its 
I Fula name to the people on the banks 

of the Senegal m the country of Futa. 

The Tuculors are in general agriculturists, but 
they have a natural fondnes.s for fighting In the 
xviiirh century, they successfully resisted the domi- 
nation of the Fula in Senegalese Futa, who from 
1559 to 1775 exercised supremacy there under 
the leadership of the sati^i or siiiiigi or sJlatigi 
(the “siratiques” of the early travellers) belonging 
to the Fula dynasty of Denianke. At the later 
period they for long resisted the Fiench conquest. 

■ They played a considerable part in ‘^Cthman Fddjo’s 
conquests in the Hausa country in 1800 and m 
those of al-Hadjdj ^Umar in the Mandmgo country, 
the Hambara lands and the Masina, from 1848 to 
1S64, furnishing these conquerois, both natives of 
Toro, with their best officers and finest troops. 
Since then they have enlisted in laige numbers 
in the Senegal tirailleurs and have contributed 
to the black army of France a very large number 
of soldiers of great bravery and N. C. O.'s of a 
high order. 

They include within their ranks professional 
caste.s which are perhaps of a different origin from 
the rest of the population, but are now at any 
rate completely incorporated with the vest and 
speak the same language. Such are for example 
the Subaihe (sg, Tytiballo) fishermen and sailors, 
the Lazifbe (sg. Labbo) joiners and basket-makers, 
the BuniZibe (sg. Burmidyo) potters, the M\iihibe 
(sg. Bailo) smiths, the Walabbc (sg. Galabo) shoe- 
makers, the Mabubc (sg. ^labbo) weaveis, the 
Wambabc (sg. BambZiJyc) musicians, the iVaiclube 
(sg. GaxK’lo) bards or troubadours, the ff'esube 
(sg. Goso^ and the BvtiZi.'( 7 /Hbi^ (sg- Dycizccindo') 
courtiers etc. 

The Tuculors are all Muhammadans and were 
among the earliest peoples of the Sudan to be 
converted to Islam, This religion penetrated to 
Senegalese Futa towards the end of the first half 
of the xith centuiy, at the beginning of the AI- 
moravid movement and under its influence. Al- 
Bakri says that the first ruler of this region to 
embrace Islam and spread it around him was a 
certain War-Dyabi or War-D\abe or a third form 
War-Ndyai (the variants in the manusciipts give 
these different forms), who died in 1041 — 1042 
A. D.; his son Lebbi in 1056 supplied a con- 
tm‘'^ent to the Almoravid leader Vahya b. 'Umar, 
of the Berber tribe of Lamtuna, in his war with 
the Berber tribe of the Goddala. Local tradition 
on the other hand gives the name of the first to 
spread Islam in Senegalese Futa as Abu Dardai^ 
who IS sometimes confused with ZZdyadyan-A dyai^ 
the missionary of Djolof. In any case the Tuculors 
have nevei cea'-ed to profess Islam since their 
conversion. In the period of domination of the 
pagan Fula, religious was added to nationalist 
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sentiment to stimulate the Tuculors to cast oft | 
the yoke of the Denianke kin^s. Tuciilor was s>no- | 
nymous with Muslim as Fula was with paj^an. 

It was the Tdrcdbc section (sg. Torodo) among 
the Tuculurs that always showed itself the most ■ 
devoted and ardent Muslims. Sulaiman 15al, who , 
succeeded in casting off the suzerainty of the Fula 
kings, and in establishing in Senegalese Futa in , 
— 1776 shortly before his death, a I uculor ' 
theocratic monarchy, belonged to this section. . 
M’thman Fodjo and al-Hadjdj 'Fmar were also i 
Turodbe. ' 

rolitically Takrur or Senegalese Futa has sue* 
cessisely consisted of: i, a series of provinces , 
nioie or less independent of one another (before , 
the ninth century of our eia): 2, a kind of kingdom 
ruled by princes who came from Hodh (Hawd) | 
via Tagant and w’ere known <as Dya^bgo (ix^h— xi^h i 
centui} J ; 3, a moie or less direct dependency of the 
Sarakolle kingdom of Dyara (Sahel) under the 
government of Tucuior princes or Sarakolle governors ; 
(xith — xiii^h centuiies; this is the peiiod of the 
Fula immigrations from Termes and the conver- 
sion of the Tuculors to Islam); 4, a dependency of 
the same Sarakolle kingdom, which was now in 
tuin a vassal of the Mali or Mandingo empire 
(xiii — xvith century); 5, still a dependency of 
this same kingdom, but the latter was now under 
the suzerainty of the empire of Gao or of the ! 
SoDgoi (beginning of the xvith century to 1558); ' 
6. an independent kingdom ruled by the Fula 
dynasty of Denianke who were pagans, i. e. Koli 
Tengella and his successors (1559 — 1775),' 7^ 
independent theocratic Muslim federation, the power 
being in the hands of Tuculors (1776 — iS58);8, a 
series of Tucuior principalities separated from one 
another and gradually coming under French pro- ; 
tectorate (185S — 1890); 9, a series of provinces 
annexed to the colony of Senegal (1890 onwards). 

The theocratic Tucuior state of Senegalese Futa, ' 
founded in 1776, was ruled by a chief of a religious 
chaiacter, called (from the Arabic al-itn~vn\ 

elected by the notables and frequently destined 
by them to a very brief reign. The first almami 
of Futa was T\bd al-Kadir (1776 — 1805). He had 
33 successors, some of whom had several reigns, 
like Yiisufu who had nine. The almami Muhammadu 
Biran, elected for the fiist time in July 1841 
signed a treaty of friendship with Fiance on Oct. 

7 of the same )ear. In the leign of Sibawaihi 
(1S54 — 1856) a fort was built at Podor in Toro by 
the governor of Senegal, Faidherbe, w'ho now set 
himself the task of leading the separate provinces 
of Fiita to leave the confederation and acknowledge 
French suzerainty. Under the almami Mustafa 
("1858 — 1859], the French protectorate was accepted 
by the Dimar w’ho became independent of Futa. 
In 1859 the almami Muhammadu Biran, who was 
then reigning for the fifth time, abandoned his 
rights over furo and Damga, which were next 
\car placed under French protectorate and the 
confederation of Fiita now comprised only the 
Lao, Virlabe, Boseya and Ngenar. On Oct. 24 
1877, the almami Muhammadu Ahmadu ceded to 
France the provinces of Lao and Virlabe and 
finally in 1881, the governor Briere de IT.sle obtained 
fiom the almami Sire Baba Lih, the recognition 
of French suzerainty over what remained of the 
Futa federation : the Boseya and Ngenar. This 
was the last almami. He died in 1890 and on 
Ills death the seven provinces which had composed 


the Tucuior slate of Senegalese Futa wore annexed 
to the I-’rench colony of Senegal. 

The Tuculors of Bundu had formed in their 
eountry a similar state, w'hich made an alliance 
witli France in the middle of the \i\di century. 
The almami Bribakar SaSda who was then reigning 
in Bundu vigorously siip[)orted the governor kaid- 
heibe in his struggle against al-Hadjdj 'L'mar 
especially in 1857 and 1S59. 

It was in iSoi that a Tuculoi, a native uf 
Toio, M'thman, son of a certain Muhammadu 
called Fodjo, i.e. the “learned', having raised an 
army among his compatriots of Senegalese kiita 
and strengthening it with soldiers lecruited in 
Masma. Liptako and Songoi, taking as an excu-e 
the exactions of the king of the province of 
which the shepherds of Gdber had complained, 
preached a holy war against the Ilausa, seized 
Tesawa, capital of Gober, then Sokoto, Katsena. 
Zindcr, Kano, Zana and other Hausa towns and 
founded between the Niger and Chad an empire 
j the capital of which he made at Wuroo, 
Sokoto, and whose boundaries he extended to Nupe 
in the southwest and Adamawa in the southeast. 
He even invaded Bornu but was driven out again 
by the celebrated Kanemi, in iSlo, He died in 
I 1815 as a result of a kind of fit of mystic mama. 

I Blis brother '^Abdullahi assumed the government 
of the western part of the empire with Gando as 
capital, and his son Muhammadu Bello, that of 
the central part, called the kingdom of Sokoto; 
as to Adamaw'a, it became practically independent. 
Muhammadu Bello, who reigned from 1815 to 
1837, had to fight against the greater part of his 
subjects who rebelled against Tucuior domination 
and returned to paganism; he had also to fight 
against Bornu. He was a notable scholar and 
wrote in Arabic a number of historical and reli- 
gious works. In 182S he received with consideration 

the explorer Clapperton. He was succeeded by his 
brother 'Atiku (1837 — 1843) who was distinguished 
by his rigid puritanism and forbade dancing and 
music in his kingdom. ^Ali (1843 — ^855) who 
received Barth was the son of Muhammadu Bello; 
he allowed the royal power to slip from his hands 
into those of the governors of the various provinces, 
and the five last Tucuior kings of Sokoto never 
succeeded in recovering it: Ahmadu (1855 — 1866). 
"AUyun Karami (1866 — 1867), Ahmadu, second of 
the name (1867 — 1872), Abui>akari (1872 1877) 

and Moyasu (1877 — 1904). The last named offered 
no resistance to the British tioops under Sir 
Fiederick Lugard who occupied Sokoto in 19*^4 
and put an end to Tucuior rule in the Hausa 
country by re-establishing the authority of the 
native princes. 

The other Tucuior empire of the xix*^h centur) 
founded by al-Hadjdj 'Umar had a shorter duration. 
Born at Alomar, in Toro about l797i '^Fmar Tal 
in 1820 went to Mecca where he performed the 
rites of the pilgrimage and acquired the title of 
al-lid^dj (the pilgrim) and received investiture 
as Wialifa for the Sudan of the Tidjaniya brother- 
hood. On his return he spent a considerable 
time in Sokoto with his compatriot Muham- 
madu Bello, who gave him a daughter in marriage. 
In 1838 he established himself in Futa Djallon, 
then in view of the hostility of the chiefs of this 
region took up his residence in the south of the 
Mandingo country at Dingirai where he built 
a fortress and raised an army, the principal con- 
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tingenis of which he brought from Senegalese 
Fuia. Preaching the holy war against the infidels, 
he conqueied Mandingo and Pambuk, marched 
against the Bambara and Kaaria, destroyed their 
kingdom and victorioubly entered N\oru in 1854. 
Then tuiDing against K_ha^o. which had placed 
itself under French pioiection and had a French 
post established at Medina, the capital, bv the 
governor Faidherbe, he laid siege in 1S57 to the 
capital and the French garrison. Paul llolle who 
commanded the fort of Medina with a handful of 
men held out for three months just when, haMng 
neither food nor ammunition left, Paul llolle was 
going to blow up the fort with its defenders, 
Faidherbe, who had been waiting for the waters 
of the Senegal to fall, appealed with his troops 
before Medina, and routed the army of al-Hadjdi 
'^Umar. The latter w’ent to Bundu where he had 
to fight the almami Bubakar Sa'ada, then went to 
Senegalese Fula, a part of whose population he 
forced to follow him to Nyuro. Having thus re- 
constituted his army, he marched against the Bam- 
bara of Segu and took this town in 1861. He 
then turned his attention to the Fula of Masina, 
who although Muslims had assisted the pagan 
Bambara, took their capital Hamdallahi and seized 
their king Ahmadu-Ahmadu, whom he beheaded 
in 1862. He then proceeded to sack Timbuktu, 
after which besieged by the rebel Fula he was 
brought to bay in a cave, where he was smoked 
to death in 1864. 

One of his sons, Ahmadu, whom he had left 
in Segu wished to succeed him, but he found rivals 
in his brothers and other relations installed at 
Dingirai, Nyoro and Bandyagara (Masina). The 
empire founded by his father was divided into 
four kingdoms, all at variance with one another. 
Ahmadu tried to get rid of his brothers and of 
several of his brother's lieutenants by having them 
assassinated but he did not succeed either in gaining 
absolute power or in putting down the continual 
rebellions which his cruelty and cupidity provoked 
among the Bambara and Fula. After professing a 
desire to negotiate with France, he committed 
acts of deliberate hostility and the French authorities 
decided to put an end to a tyranny w^hich all the 
natives hated. “^Agibu, brother of Ahmadu and king 
of Dingirai, had joined the French. Colonel (later 
General) Archinard took Segu on April 1890, 
Nyoro on Jan, i, 1891 and Bandyagara on April 26, 
^^ 93 i thus destroying the Tuculor empire of the 
Western Sudan and putting to flight Ahmadu; he 
sought refuge with Moyasu, king of Sokoto and 
died in Hausaland in 1898. 

B ib liog 7 ‘ ap hy\ Clapperton, ycurual of a 
second expedition into the intcror oj Africa^ 
Philadelphia 1829; H. Barth, Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa^ 
London 1858, 5 vul.; E. Mage, Voyage dans le 
Soudan occidental^ Paris 1868; Bcrcnger-Ferand. 
Les petiplades de la Sencetambie, Paris 1876: 
Lasnet, Les races du Senegal (in: Cne mission 
au Senegal^ Pans 1900; P. Histoire du 

Senegal du XVeme siecle a jSjo^ Paris 19*0; 
M. Delafosse, Haut -Senegal- Niger (Soudan 
Frangais')'. le pays^ les peiiples^ les langues^ 
I'histoire, les civilisations^ Pans 1912, 3 vol. ; 
do. and H. Gaden, Chroniques du Fouta Sene- 
galais^ Paris 1913; A. Bonnel de Mezieres, 
Recherches de P emplacement de Ghana ct siir le 
site de Tekroiir (Memoires presentes par divers 


savants a I Acadcmie des hncriptions et Belles- 

Letties, vol. xii., 1920, pait i); M. Dclafosse, 

Les Avoirs de F Afi :que. Paris 1921. 

(M. Uelaiosse) 

TALAT*^ i:. Rc/zIk. al-Maei^ al-Saiih. Fa- 
timid w a z 1 r ( 495 -' 55 fi = iioi — 1161;. The 
events immediately attendant on the treacherous 
murder ot the haumid caliph al-Zafir (1154) 

called him forth, at the leque^t of the ladies of 
the royal househohl, from hi'' governor-'hip at 
b shmunain to play the role of "trong man essen- 
tial m the circumstances Success crowned his 
march on Cairo with hi-' followers from I pper 
Egypt. Then, following the deposition of ‘^Abbas, 
he was appointed wazir to the child caliph al-ha'iz 
549 (1154) "ith the title of al-Sahh ti 'llah. 
Hia traitorous predecessor in office, ‘Abba-., had 
fled with his wealth to Palestine and had there 
fallen into the hands of the Crusaders. Tala’f 
treated with the latter for the surrender of their 
prisoner, paying it is said about 10,000 dinars 
(Ibn lyas, i, 66). The exchange was affected and 
Abbas and his son Nasr were cruelly tortured 
and crucified in Cairo. Tala’i', as might have been 
expected of such a general, maintained a rigorous 
control of affairs. In his leisure hours he manifested 
a penchant for versification, which even obtruded 
itself in the style of his military despatche.' 
Specimens of his poetry are quoted by Ibn Khal- 
likan (i. 65S). He seems to have been a liberal 
patron of Art and Letters, although he was not 
above grinding the peasantry with his taxes The 
rums of the mosque which he built may still be 
seen near the Bab a!-Zawila in Cairo, bearing 
witness to his zeal for the faith. He was ever a 
strong supporter of the I'mS'ilians. On the death 
of the little caliph in his eleventh year (1160), 
and the accession of another child, his cousin al- 
'Adid, the last of the h'atimijs, 'I'alah'^ continued 
as wazir and married his daughter to the caliph. 
Although virtually ruler of the country, it was 
only a question of time before his political enemies 
undermined his power The restrictions he put on 
the royal harem, for one thing, earned for him 
the hatred of the caliph's aunt, whose intrigues 
led to the wazir’s assassination. Even as he lay 
dying his dominating spirit manifested itself in 
his ordering the lady to be put to death before 
his eyes. His death took place on the Ra- 

madan 556 (Sept. I161). He was ultimately buried 
in the cemetery of tlie Karafa. 4 'here is a story 
in Aba Salih’s Chronicle (fob 89k) that an aged 
Christian monk in Upper Egypt had foretold to 
Tala’i', when he was still a provincial governor, 
that he would attain the highest rank in the 

state. When the prophecy was fulfilled the wazir 
is said to have made a grant of land to the 

monastery. Whatever else he may have been, 
he was certainly a valiant warrior. He did his 

utmost by diplomacy, bribery and attack to drive 
the Crusaders from f’alestine, iiut « ithout success, 
chiefly due to the collapse of his negotiations 
with the orthodox Muslim ruler of Damascus. 
With his dying breath he is said to have re- 

gretted his faduie to re-capture Jeriis.alem from 
the Franks. Amairic is said to have invaded Egypt 
during his wazirate. 

B iHio;^r ap h y ■. Ibn ixliallikan, Wafayat, 
transl de Slane, i. 657 — 661 ; Ibn Dukmak, 
Kitah al-Intisat\ iv. 56; v. 45; Abu .Salih, 
Churches and Monastems oJ E^ypt, transl. Evetts, 
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index; Ibn T'a^)jkh , i. 66 — 67; Ma* 

krizi, Khitat^ li. 294; H Derenbourg, Oumiiui 
ail Yc’/hc'/i^ index; do., I’u ti' p. 177* 
Kay. Omarah's Hist, of Yamafi^ vi. 78 ; al- 
Su\rui, Ilusfi al’Muhdi/irahy Cairo l3-27» ** *7* 

S Lane-Pi'ole, Ygvft i/i the jSIuhile index; 

W'ustenfeld, Geschiehte aer Fatiniiden Choiife/i, 
index; \V. B. Steven>on, The CiHsaJers in the 
Fast., p. 1S6. (J- Walkil-k) 

TALAK (\.j, repudiation of a wife b) a hus- 
band, a foim of divorce, effected by his pro- 
nouncing the words anti tahk. The root idea of the 
\erb ta'aka is: to be freed from a tether etc. (of a 
camel), to be repudiated by a man (of a wife; in 
this sense also talukd). hence iailaka. to relea'^e (a ' 
camel) from a tether, to repudiate (a wife): talik 
means a camel untethered or a woman lepudiated ' 
by a man (cf. Lane, Arab. Eyl. Lexicon j. t-.). j 

I. The right to a one-sided dissolution of a 
maniage belonged to the man exclusively, among 
the pre-iMuhamniadan Arabs. Long before Mu- , 
hammad this talak was in general use among the 
Arabs and meant the immediate definite aban- 
donment by the man of all rights over his wife, 
which he could insist upon as a result of his 
mairiage. Cf. Th. \V. Juynboll, De mohamniedaansche 
bniidsyave (Diss. Leyden), p. 42 — 64, who cor- 
rects the view held by W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and inarriaiye in early Arabia.^ 2nd ed., 
p. 1 12 sgq. and J. \VellhauseD, Die Ehe bei den 
Arabei n {Kachrichten v. d. Konigl. Ges. d. ff'iss.., 
Gottingen lSy3), p. 452 sq<^. 

II. '1 he KuCitn lays down regulations which go . 
into the talak w’lth comparative thoroughness. 
From their fullness, and still more from the many 
admonitions to observe them exactly, it is evident , 
that Muhammad was here introducing new rules 
which had been previously quite unknown to his 
contemporaries. Muhammad found particularly re- 
pulsive the apparently not uncommon exploitation 
in his milieu of the wife by the wall as well as 
by the husband, which took place especially in 
connection with the talak. The first Muslim regu- 
lation about the talak seems to be the prohibition 
to use it for extortions from the w'oman: Siira iv. 
24 (of the years 3 — 5, on the whole chronology, 
which is here given in further detail, cf. Noldeke- 
bchwally, Geschiehte des Qorans; the preceding 
verse 23 is directed against encioachments by the 
ulatives of the deceased and by the loali)', “If 
ye be desirous of exchanging one wife for another 
and have given one of them a certain sum (as 
mahr, or bridal gift) make no deduction from it; 
would )e take it by manifest slander and sin - 
(25) How could ye take it when ye have had 
intercourse together and they (the wdves) have re- 
ceived a binding promise from you ?” (Here Mu- 
hammad lecogni.scs the talak as such as legitimate). 
The next pas.sage which deals with the talak in- 
troduce> an important inno\ation by the Prophet, 
namely the period ot w^aiting i^iddd)., which is on 
the (me hand intended to leave no doubt about 
the real paternity of a child born from the divorced 
woman and on the other to give the man an oppor- 
tunity uf atoning for a too hunied pronunciation 
of the talak by withdrawing it; thus it is laid 
down in Siira ii. 228: “The women who have 
been given the talak shall wait three kiirti (this 
expiession which is variously explained means in 
any case phenomena connected with menstruation) ; 
It is not permitted to them to conceal what 
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Allah creates in their bodies, if they believe in 
Allah and the last day; ihcir husbands have the 
full light to take them back during this period, 
if they desiic to make atonement; they ha\e to 
demand the same good treatment to which they 
were bound but the men are a step abo\e them, 
and Allah is powerful and wise" (the man is here 
given the right to take iiack the wife during the 
period of W’aiting even against her will). But this 
right now given to the man foi the first time 
was verv soon abused; the wife was taken back 
near the end of the period of waiting and a new 
talak at once pronounced over her so that she 
was permanently in a state of waiting, in order 
to induce her to purchase her freedom by giving 
back the mahr or making some other financial 
sacrifice; verse 229 was theiefore revealed. “If 
the man has twice pronounced the talak.. he may 
still keep his wife if he treat her kindly or let 
her go in a seemly fashion; it is not permitted 
to you to take away anything of what ye have 
given them .... (in an interpolation the khul . 
the amicable purchase of her freedom by the wo- 
; man in contrast to the extortions condemned above, 
is declared permitted). 230 If he pronounces the 
talak over her for the third time, it is not permitted 
for him to take her again unless she has married 
another husband; if the latter pronounce the talak 
over her. it is no sin for the two to return to one 
another if they think they can observe Allah’s com- 
mands ; these are the commands of Allah which make 
clear to those who have knowledge” (it is probable 
that the second part of verse 230 was induced 
by a concrete case in which a thrice divorced 
woman who had married another husband and 
received the talak fiom him also, desired to marry 
her first husband again). A further extension made 
necessary by the practice, which was intended to 
prevent abuses of the right of taking back the 
wife during the period of waiting, is given in 
verse 231 “If ye give women the lalak and they 
reach their time, retain them with you kindly or 
let them go kindly: but do not keep them to 
harm them with hostile intent; he who does so 
only injuies himself; make not a jest of Allah s 
words!” (here it is forbidden to take back the 
w'ife under a show' of reconciliation, and to keep 
her simply with the object of making her life 
uncomfortable and forcing her to purchase her 
release by the payment of a sum of money; the 
perhaps contemporary verse 232 contains warning 
admonitions to the 7 C'al 2 ''s of divorced women). 
Later than Sura ii. 228, which is presupposed, 
but still before the year 5 are the regulations of 
Sura Ixv. i: “O Prophet, when ye pronounce the 
talak over women, do it w ith regard to their 
period of waiting (the meaning, not quite clear, 
of the Arabic expression seems to be that the 
talak is to be pronounced in such a way that 
the period of waiting can be easily calculated i.e. 
not during menstruation), and calculate the time 
exactly and fear Allah your Lord; put them not 
out of your houses and they are not to depart of 
their own accord, unless they have manifestly done 
something shameful (i. e. committed adultery); these 
are the commands of Allah and whoso transgresseth 
them injures himself alone; thou hnovvest not 
whether Allah after this may not biing about a 
change (in the attitude of the man to the woman 
so that he may take her back). 2. When they 
have reached their time, then either help them 
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with kindness or separate from them with ^ood 
feeling, and take upright people fiom among you 
as witnesses and bear witness before Allah. This 
is a caution for him who believes in Allah and 
the last day 3. (further exhortations to observe 
the precepts). 4. If your wives can no longer 
expect a menstruation or have not yet had one and 
ye are in doubt (as a lesult, about the period of 
their waiting) their period of waiting shall last 
three months and if they are pregnant, the period 
shall be until they are delivered; Allah will make 
his commands easy to him that feareih him. 5. 
(further exhortations). 6. Let them live where ye 
live, in keeping with your means and oppress 
them not by making their lives unpleasant: if 
they are pregnant, maintain them till they are 
delivered...” (here follow lules for the divorced 
W’oman while she is nur>ing) : (in these veises 
certain obligations are laid upon men regarding 
the housing and maintainance of their wives du- 
ring the period of waiting; this completes the 
work of protecting the woman again't financial 
exploitation by the man in connection wdth the 
tdlak^ which Sura iv. 24 had begun). Sura xxxiii. 
48 belongs to the end of the year 5 : *‘0 believers ! 
when ye marry believing women and then pro- 
nounce the talak over them before ye have con- 
summated the mauiage, ye have not to make 
them wait a period; provide for them and dismiss 
them in a suitable fashion.” The general rule here 
given is stated more fully in Sura ii. 237; “It is 
no sin for you if ye pronounce the talak over 
your wives before ye have consummated the mai- 
riage or made a settlement (as bridal gift) upon 
them; provide fairly w’hat is needful for them, 
the well-to-do according to his fortune and the 
impoverished according to his means; this is a 
duty for those who do what is right. 238. If ye 
pronounce the talak over them before ye have 
consummated the marriage and have already made 
a settlement upon them (as makr) ye shall give 
them half of what ye have settled unless they with- 
draw their claim, or he w'lthdraws who has to 
decide about the contract of mauiage (i. e. the 
husband); that you should w'ilhdraw’ your claim 
is nearer to the fear of God ; forget not generosity 
to one another; Allah sees what ye do” (this rule 
also seems to owe its origin to a concrete case 
in which doubts had arisen ; on the legal signifi- 
cance of the withdrawal from the promise of 
marriage, which here appears as a talak before 
consummation, cf. Juynboll, cp. cit. p. 73). 

In addition there are Sura xxxiii. 28 (of the 
end of the year 5) and Sura Ixvi. 5 (of the late 
Medina period in w’hich Muhammad threatens his 
own wives with the talak as w'ell as Sura ii. 226 
Jy., where the talak^ is mentioned in connection 
'vith the 

in. The talak is treated hardly less fully in 
the Hadith than in the Kur’an. Besides numerous 
traditions which simply repeat the w’ell-known 
precepts of the Kurban and therefore need not be 
dealt with here, there are also some which fur- 
ther develop the doctrine of talak. A group of 
hadiths which endeavour to limit as much as pos- 
5 >ible the talak., deserves particular attention: “Among 
permitted things the talak is the most hated by 
Allah”; two arbiters appear who are to negotiate 
betw’een husband and wife; the wife cannot demand 
from the husband that he should pronounce the 
talak over another wife on her account; Allah 


punishes the woman w'ho seeks the talak from 
her husband without sufficient reason. Sura Ixv. i 
is unanimously interpreted to mean that it is for- 
bidden to pronounce the talak during the woman's 
period of menstruation ; such a talak is regarded 
as a .sin and error {khata\ contrary sawab) but 
its validity is not di.sputed; the man who has 
pronounced it should however withdraw it and 
if he insists on a divorce shuuld pronounce a 
talak in keeping with the rules. A ijuestion not 
yet conceived in the Kuran that of the eft'ect 
of a talak pronounced thiee succes«,i\c times; the 
traditions are divided regaidlng this: alongside of 
the approval of such a thing, there i'* the strongest 
disapproval- sometimes it is even held to be in- 
valid; in the same direction points the hadiih 
that down to the caliphate of '^Omar such a ta!a\: 
was considered to be a single one and that ‘Omar 
w’as the first to introduce into jurisprudence his 
view that it was a threefold one, in order to res- 
train people by the fear of the undesirable con- 
sequences of this abuse. The traditions further 
mention as a third lequirement for the talak which 
is to be siinna i, e. in keeping with the presciip- 
; lions of the Kur an and of the Piophet. that the 
man in the period of purity in which he pronoun- 
ces it, must have had no intercourse with the 
w'oman. The so-called tahlil which consists m 
marrjing a thrice divorced woman and at once 
pronouncing the talak over her, simply with the 
object of enabling her to remarry her first hus- 
band (cf. Sura li. 230) is strongly disapproved of 
j and even cursed. In general the woman is only 
considered “permitted'’ {halal) for the first hus- 
! band when the second marriage is actually com- 
t pleted. To check frivolous pronunciation of the 
talak., a talak pronounced in jest is considered 
legal and binding. As, on the other hand, the 
talak means the dissolution of the marriage, a 
: talak pronounced before the conclusion of the 
' marriage is of no importance. Whether a woman 
W’ho has thrice received the talak has a claim 
during the period of waiting on her husband for 
lodging and maintenance is not evident from the 
Kur’an; the earliest differences of opinion aie 
enshrined in a group of traditions, some of which 
completely deny any such claim, some of which 
recognise it only for lodging and some for main- 
tenance also. 

Talak between slaves is not regulated in the 
Ko^ran; the hadith gives the slave also the right 
to the talak but (in analogy with other legal 
enactments) only twice and similarly puts the 
period of waiting of a slave-w’oman at two kuT- 
periods. Anyone who becomes a convert to Islam 
and has more than four wdves is bound to keep 
four and pronounce the talak on the others. If 
: he has mairied two sisters, he must pronounce 
the talak on one of them. Finally it should be 
mentioned that according to tradition, Muhammad 
at once gave the talak to women who took their 
refuge wdlh Allah before him and is said to have 
induced ‘^Abd Allah b. ‘^Omar to sepaiate fiom 
his wife by a talak out of consideration for his 
father’s dislike of her. 

IV. The oldest jurists (down to the beginning 
of the formation of the madKhab'sy some of whom 
go back to the time of the oiigin of the traditions, 
develop the doctrine of talak on the lines indicated 
above; the most important views to be mentioned 
here are the following. The doctiine of talak al- 



i>unna and its three requirements is further deve- 
loped: it is ascribed among others to ^Ahd Allah 
b. ^A-bbas, ^-Abd Allah b. MaSud, '^Abd Allah b. 
^Omar, abDahhak^ Hammad^ Ibrahim aI-Nakha% 
^Ikiima, Mudjahid and Muhammad b. Sirin (such 
attributions to the oldest authorities must be 
regarded as unhistorical ; they only become cer- 
tainly historic with IbrMiim al-Nakha^i; this is 
also true of what follow^); it is even applied to 
the case when a woman is pregnant; for this ‘^Abd 
Allah b. Ma'^sud, Djabir b. 'Abd Allah, Hammad, 
al-Hasan al-Basri and Ibiahim al-Nakha'i are given 
as authorities. The taiak pionounced three times 
in immediate succession is considered a sin but 
as thrice valid, by the overwhelming majority, 
including ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas’ud, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Omar, Hammad, al-flasan 
al-Basri, Ibrahim al'Nakha‘i, al-Zuhri; sometimes 
the \iew is even described as the only prevailing 
one, against which no contradictory opinion exists: 
but at a somewhat later date there were never- 
theless champions of the view that the taldk of 
this kind is to be considered as only once valid. 
While according to the view of the majority, 
among whom are mentioned ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 
and al-Dahhak, the wife becomes haram for the 
man after a threefold talak and can only mairy 
him again after completing and dissolving a marriage 
with another man, these consequences, according 
to a view recorded of Mudjahid (among others), 
who follows Tabaii, and which goes back to a 
divergent interpretation of Sura II, 229 f.), come 
into foice after a twofold talak, if the man does 
not withdraw it, but “allows the woman to go*’. That 
the .second marriage must be actually consummated | 
if the woman is to be ka/d/ again to the first man, 
is unanimously demanded e. g. by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak, ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Omar, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘j, Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib, al- 
Zuhil. The validity of the ta/dk pronounced in jest, 
is expressly affirmed by ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, 
Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nalffia‘i and is regarded as 
generally recognised. The principle is unanimously 
affirmed that in ambiguous expressions the opinion 
of the speaker decides, but there is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether certain expressions 
are to be considered ambiguous or not, and also 
whether the /a/dk pronounced under pressure or 
under the influence of intoxication is valid or not. 
Here it is a que.stion of the application of prin- 
ciple.s, important in other cases also, in a field, 
which on account of its practical importance had 
a great influence on its development. The validity 
of the (( 7 /dk pronounced before the consummation 
of the marriage is denied in agreement with the 
tradition of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, ‘Ali, Tkrima, 
Mudjahid, Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib etc. The taldk 
pronounced on condition the marriage is con- 
summated (if I marry thee, thou art divorced) is 
on the other hand recognised as valid by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ud, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘i, al-Zuhri while others deny it. Any 
talak pronounced before the consummation of 
the maniage is inevocable (cf. Sura ii. 238; 
xxxUb 48); authorities for thi.s are ‘’Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Xakha‘i, al-Zuhn etc. 
(this rule is undoubtedly in the spirit of the KuHan; 
cf, Sura xxxiii. 48). The different views found in 
the Baditji regarding the claims of the thrice | 
divorced woman to lodging and maintenance are 
also found here : according to ‘Abd Allah b. 


‘Abbas, al-Hasan al-Basri and ‘Ikrima she has no 
claim at all, according to al-Zuhri (who however 
also appears among the advocates of the first 
view but prob.ibIy wrongly) only to lodging. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘Qd, Hammad, Ibra- 
him and ‘L'mar to lodging and maintenance. ‘Ahd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib and al-Zuhri 
allow the slave only the possibility of the twofold 
taldk^ whether in respect of a female slave or a 
free woman. 

According to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud and Ibrahim 
al-NakhaT on the other hand the deciding factor 
IS the status of the woman as a slave, so that 
every husband of a slave, whether slave or free- 
man, has only the possibility of a twofold talak. 
The Kor’anic expression kurTd (Sura, ii. 22S sqk) 
is sometimes interpreted as menstruation and so- 
metimes as the period of purity; among the re- 
presentatives of this former view are ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, al-Dahhak, Ham- 
mad, Ibrahim al-Xakha‘i, ‘Ikrima, "b mar and the 
‘Iiakib; as adherents of the latter view ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Umar. al-Zuhri (the first view is also wrongly 
attributed to him) and the Medinese are mentioned; 
‘AU and Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib appear in both groups. 
Less important differences of opinion are associated 
with the interpretation of different Kur'anic ex- 
pressions in vSura ii. 228 and Ixv. i, 2, 4. There 
is unanimity on the point that the man has the 
right to withdraw the talak even against the will 
of the woman. This is expressly stated, for example 
by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, al-Dahhak, al-Hasan al- 
Ba-srl, Ibrahim al'Xakha% ‘Ikrima and Mudjahid. 

V. The teachings of the Fikk on iatdk.^ which 
can be briefly summarised as follow's, are based on 
the above. The husband has the right to pronounce 
the taldk on his wife even without giving the 
reasons, but his pronouncing it without good grounds 
is considered inakruh (reprehensible) and by the 
Hanafis even as haram (forbidden); the taldk al- 
biiFa also, i. e. one in which the requirements of 
the taldk al-siinna (cf. above) are not observed 
is regarded as haram \ the validity of the taldk 
is not in any way affected thereby. To be able to 
pronounce the taldk the husband must have attained 
his majority and be compos mentis^ the taldk of 
a minor is regarded as valid only by one tradition 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal; the guardian acts for the 
legally disqualified husband. The taldk is a personal 
right which the husband must exercise in person 
or through a mandatory specially appointed by 
him; he may even entrust this mandate to his 
wife, who can then pronounce the taldk on herself. 
The taldk presupposes a valid marriage; the taldh 
pronounced on condition that the marriage is carried 
through (cf. above) is invalid according to the 
Shafi‘is and Hanbalis but valid according to the 
Hanafis and Malikis (according to the latter 
however, not if it is expressed in quite general 
terms, e. g. “every woman that I marry, is divorced.”) 

The taldk pronounced in delirium or by a lunatic 
is invalid, d he talak of an intoxicated man has 
given rise to lively discussions in 2\\iho madhahih-, 
in the case of culpable intoxication it is regarded 
as valid by the majority. The taldk pronounced 
under pressure is valid according to the Hanafis, 
but not according to the Malikis, ShafiTs and 
Hanbalis. 

Words referring unambiguously and directly to 
the taldk bring it into operation, whatever may 
have been the intention of the speaker who uttered 
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them: if the speaker uses unambiguous circum- 
locutions, the Ilanbali?,, I ianafu and Shaft‘^i^> demand 
also a corresponding inttntion, while the Malikis 
pay no heed to the intention. In the case of am- 
biguous expressions or gestures the intention of 
the speaker is the only deciding factor. There is a 
great difference of opinion among the madhTihib 
on all these questions', when it comes to the indi- 
vidual case. The question of the validity of a 
conditionally pronounced talZik (apart from the 
above mentioned case) is also much disputed; the 
Hanafis and ^afihs make such a talZik come into 
operation on the fulfilment of the condition; the 
Malikis regard it, according to the nature of the 
condition, as sometimes at once effective and 


according to the Hanafi'. three menstruation'^; if 
she is pregnant, the period lasts till her confine- 
ment (cf. For a ''lave woman the period 

of waiting is in the tirst case two and in 

the second a month and a half: if she i-^piegnant, 
the period of waiting again la'«ts till her confinement. 

Sexual intercourse with a not definitely divorced 
woman during the period of waiting is not per- 
mitted according to the Hanafis and the better 
known view of the Malikis; accoiding to the Ma- 
likis, Shafi^is and the other Hanbali view, it is 
forbidden. In keeping with the views of the fiist 
class, it is regatded by them a^ 1 evoking the 
ta/ak in every case: according to the Malikis only 
if the man intends to do so. while the ^atibs 


sometimes void. 

The woman’s period of waiting begins at once 
after the tii/ak unless it is a question of a /a/ak 
before consummation of the marriage, which is 
always definite : in this case the woman docs not 
need to have a period of waiting and has only a 
claim to half the bridal gift, if it was already 
fixed (if it was already paid, she has to pay back 
half of It) or to a gift at the discretion of the man, 
the so-called mui^a (cf. Sura, ii. 237). A distinction 
has further to be made between a revocable and a 
definite talak. In the first case the maniage is 


only regard an utteiance by the man aj' reNokmg 
the t-i/Uk. 

VI. The ShTa rules concerning taluk only ditter 
in unimportant details from the Sunni with which 
we have sO far dealt. In a more strict interpie- 
tation of Sura Ixv. 2 the production of two legal 
witnes.ses is regarded as ab.solutcly necessary for 
the validity of a talak^ while the Sunnis di'^pense 
with them. All circumlocutions, ambiguous expies- 
sions and gestures are neglected, w-hatever may 
have been the intention of the speaker. 

VII. As an institution of family law, the talZik 


still considered legally in existence with all its 
consequences and the woman has a claim upon 
the man for lodging and maintenance for the 
whole period of waiting; on the other hand the 
man has the right to revoke the talak throughout 
the period of w’aiting. If he allows the period to 
pass w'ithout exercising this right, the marriage is 
definitely dissolved at its expiry. If the bridal gift 
was not yet paid, it is now due unless some later 
date W’as agreed upon for its payment. If a recon- 
ciliation then takes place between the two parties 
and they wish to marry again, they must draw 
up a new contract of marriage with a new bridal gift. 

With a definite talak on the other hand, the 
marriage is at once finally dissolved (w'ith the 
single exception that a definite ialZik pronounced 
by a man during his mortal illness does not abolish 
the wife’s rights of inheritance : so the Hanafis, 
Malikis and Hanballs with ikhtilaf on details, while 
the ^afi'is consider the opposite view the better). 
The woman has however in this case also to pass 
the period of waiting, during which she cannot 
conclude a new marriage ; during this period she 
has a claim on the husband for lodging, but for 
maintenance only if she is pregnant. The husband’s 
payment of the bridal gift is the same as in a 
revocable talak. The conclusion of a new contract 
of marriage between the former partners is impos- 
sible, unless the woman has in the meanwhile lived 
with another man in a regularly completed marri- 
age (cf. Sura ii. 230); but even this way out is 
only open to them twice. 

The third talZik is considered definite among 
freemen (cf. Sura ii. 229 sql) and the second 
among slaves; it is a matter of indifference whether 
the separate repudiations were announced in one 
marriage or in several, not separated by tahlil. 
In mixed marriages between freemen and slaves 
the status of the man is decisive according to the 
Malikis, ^afihs and Hanbalis, and of the woman 
according to the Hanafis. 

The period of waiting for a woman is three 
kttrii^ (cf. Sura ii. 228) i. e. according to the Ma- 
likis and Shafi'is three periods of purity, and 


has in piactice to follow line.s strongly dictated 
i by the principles of Muslim law. The very frequent 
' pronunciation of the taliik.^ often on the most 
; worthless grounds and three times in succession 
has brought about the following usage: if the 
i couple wish to marry one another again after the 
I third talak., they seek a suitable individual who 
I is ready for a certain reward to go through the 
i ceremony of marriage with the woman and at 
' once repudiate her: the woman is then again 
■ halal for her first husband and he who undertakes 
i this tahlil is therefore called miihalUL For this 
j purpose a minor or a slave is used by preference. 

I Nothing can be urged against the validity of such 
f a procedure providing that at the conclusion of 
! the intervening marriage the word tahlil is not 
used; its permissibility is defended by the Hanafis 
but disputed by the Malikis and Shafi'^is ; the 
Hanbali Ibn Taimiya regaided the tahlil in general 
as invalid and attacked it in a special work (cf. 

: Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ ii. 155, 3s) but he seems 
to be practically alone in this view. 

The conditional pronunciation {ta^lik') of the 
talak may have different objects: a man may pro- 
nounce such a talak, for example, to drive his 
wife or himself to something or to refrain from 
something by threatened separation, or to give force 
to some statement made by him. In India, the 
Straits Settlements and a laige portion of the 
Dutch East Indies, this tadik of the talak has 
has become a regular custom at the conclusion of 
a marriage; it is hardly ever omitted and ser- 
ves to impose upon the man certain obligations 
towards his wife, on the non-fulfilment of which 
the marriage is dissolved by the talak. Cf. Snouck 
Hurgronie, De Atjehe/'s^ i. 3S2 sqq.: Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv/i. 300 sq.', iv/ii, 370; Juynboll, 
Handldding tot de kefinis van dc mchaninicdaansche 
ivet^., p. 207 sqq. 

On the practice of the talak as it has developed 
in different countries under the influence of the 
Sharing and under native customary law, cf. for 
example, for North Africa; Ubach and Rackow, 
Sitie und Recht in Nordafrika^ p. 37, 97, 194, 



277 ' 379 > Egypt: Lane, Manners and customs 
of the model n Egyptians^ chap. iii. and iv. ; for 
Transjoidania : A. Janssen, Contumes des Arahs 
all pays de Moab^ s 3; for Northwest-aiabia: do., 
Coutumes des Fuquara^ § 4 ! E>r the Dutch East 
Indies the literature quoted by Juynboll, Hand- 
leiding.^ p. 207, note 3 ; and ethnological works 
and travels in general. 

Turkey with the introduction of the Swiss civil 
code in 1926 is so far the only Muhammadan 
state that has abolished the taldk. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the works al- 
ready mentioned and the Arabic works on Ha- 
ditfh and Fik/y cf. Roberts, The Social Lazos 
of the iforan.^ p. iS sqq.\ Wensmck, Handbook 
of early Huhaininadan Tiadition.^ s.v. Divorce; 
Sprenger. Dictionary of the Technical Terms.^ 1. 
920; li. 921; Juynboll, Handletding^., p. 203 
sqq.-. Sachau, Mukanimedanisches Recht nach 
schafiitischer Lehrc^ Book i.; Santillana, Istitn- 
zioni di diritto musiilntano malichitaf. 201 sqq ; 
Hughes, Dictionary of Islam., s. v. Divorce. 

(J. Sch.vcht) 

TALAKAN (Talkan; Sam'ani, Ansub, f 363hj, 
name of two towns in Persia. 

1. A town in Tukharistan. between Baikh 
and Menv al-Rudh, three days’ march from the 
lattei. .Situated in a plain, but quite close to the 
mountains (an arrow-shot, ghalzoa), it was the 
largest town of the province and had a large 
market; it was divided into several parts by two 
rivers: Khuttal-ab (correction of de Goeje) and 
Bar-ab. It was destroyed in 617 (1220) by Cingiz- 
k^an; ruins near Cacaktu. 

2. .A town in Dai lam, between Kazwin and 
Abhar, capital of a district of the same name in- 
cluding several small towns. The birthplace of 
the famous minister, sahib Isma'il b. “^Abbad, whose 
father Abu ' 1 -Hasan '.Abbad b. al-'Abbas, had the 
ethnic name of Talakani. The inhabitants were 
suspected of sharing in the heresies of the Isma'ilis. 
Near it there is one of the two sources of 
the river Shah Rudh, tributary of the Saftd-Rudh, 
as well as the source of two streams, the Karah- 
Rudh and the Buh-Rudh. 

Bibliography. A'skut, iii. 491 = 

Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse., p. 376; 
Istakhri, B.G.A., i. 278; Mukaddasi, B.G.A.., 
ill. 303; .Mustawfr, Nuzhat al-Kulub, ed. Le 
Strange, G.M.S., London 1915, p. 65, 156, 
217, 220, 222 = transl., p. 70, 153, 210, 213, 
214; Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary^ 
transl. de Slane, Paris 1842, i. 216; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 225, 
423 i 432; -Abu ' 1 -Fida’, Ge'ographie (ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1S40), p. 420, 458; Quatre- 
mere, Histoire des Mongols, i. 278, note. 

(Cl. Huart) 

TALAVERA, the name of several places 
in Spain; the Arabic form is Talabira. They 
are the following: i. Talavera de la Rein a, 
a town of 10,600 inhabitants, the Caesarobriga 
of the Romans, on a fertile plain on the banks 
of the Tagus about too miles below Toledo, at 
the entrance to the Sierra de Gredos: Towers 
dating from the period of Aiab occupations may 
still be seen there: “the Torres Albarranas”. The 
Arab geographers boast of the solidity of the 
hisn of this town; 2. ca. 20 miles south of the 
latter: Talavera la Vieja, the ancient Augus- 
lobriga; 3. Talavera la Real, a little village 


on the south bank of the Guadiana, 12 miles above 
Badajoz. 

Bibliography, al-ldrisl, Sifat al-Andaius, 
ed. and transl. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p, 
187, transl., p. 227; Yakut, Mu'djam al-HulJTin, 
ed. Wustenfeld, s.v.; Eagnan, E.xtraits incaits 
lelatifs all Might eb, p. 92. 

(E. LEVI-PROVENgVL) 

TALBIYA (a.), infinitive of form II of 
the verb lahba^ which is formed from the teim 
labbaika to mean ‘‘to pronounce the formula 
la’'bj.ika' etc. Labbaika is connected — and pro- 
bably rightly — by the Arab lexicographers with 
labb‘t'^ which means “ofTeiing devoted service" 
as labbaika does “at your service". According to 
the native grammarians labbai is a „ frequentative” 
dual. It is dirficLilt to say what is the sigairicaiice 
of the element ai in this and similar forms like 
sabdaika. The explanation from the Hebrew proposed 
by Dozy {^De Israeliten tc A/c'kka, Haarlem 1S64, 
p. 120) may be said to be now generally abandoned. 

The formula is used in various forms and on 
different occasions. The talbiya of the Prophet is 
said to have been : Labbaika allahumma labbaika 
labbaika Id shartka laka inna 'l-hamda wa 'L/tr- 
viata laka zva ' l-miilka la ^arika laka (Pukharl, 
Hajjdj., B. 26), but shorter forms are given like; 
labbaika allahumma^ labbaika wa-sa^daika etc. It 
is usually referred to Allah, in Haditli also to 
Muhammad, or to his helpers but only its briefest 
form labbaika (e. g. Bukhari, L^usUmdt^ B. 4 : 
Muslim, Zakdt^ Tr. 32; Tirmidhi, Sifat aLKiyama. 
B. 36) and yd labbaika (Muslim, Djihdd^ Tr. 76). 
It is also placed in the mouths of pious men of 
the past like Adam and Nuh, According to a 
tradition in Muslim {Hadj^^ Tr. 22) the heathen 
in Muhammad's time used it in a false form. The 
talbiya is especially pronounced on the kadyi^ 
[q. V.], at an early stage at the ihrdtn which 
Muhammad and others assumed with the formula 
labbaika bi^kadj (Xl aiifi zvaLttmrati^^ihd^^xl^Hadjdj ■, 
B. 34) or labbaika biLumrati^^ wa-hadjdjati^'- (Tir- 
midhi, I/adJdy^ B. ii) or with the exclusive mention 
of the hadydy (Bukhari, Hadjdj^ B. 35). At the 
beginning of the ^itmra ^A’isha is said to have 
used the formula labbaika bi 'l^uturat^ (Abu 
Dawud, Mandsik^ B. 23). 

The talbiya is continually pronounced during 
the hadjdj up to the lapidation (e. g. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i. 114) and in a loud voice (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, v. 192). 

On the question whether the talbiya is obliga- 
tory or sunna, see al-NawawI on Muslim, ffadydj^ 
Tr. 22. (A. J. Wensinck) 

TALHA B. 'Ubaidallah, companion of the 
Prophet, one of the ten mubashskcira, i. e. those 
to whom the Prophet had promised Paradise. He 
belonged to the Kuraish clan of the Banu Taira 
b. Murra [q.v.] ; his genealogy was : Talha b. ‘Ubaid- 
allah b. 'Uthman b. ‘Amr b. Ka'b b. Sa‘d b. Taim 
b. Murra and^his knnya, Abu Muhammad, from his 
son, celebrated for his piety and one of the first 
readers of the Kur’an ; both father and son were 
killed in the battle of the camel in 36 A.H. Talha 
was one of the earliest converts to Islam. According 
to tradition he had suffered along with AbQ Bakr 
the threats and ill-treatment of the Kuraish. He 
went with Muhammad on the Hidjra and was 
henceforth one of his councillors and most intimate 
friends. At the battle of Badr, having been sent 
out to spy the movements of the Meccan caravan, 
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he was unable to return m time to take active 
part in the battle but was allowed to share the 
spoil equally with the other muhadjuun. In the 
unfortunate battle of L'hud, Talha paitioularly 
distinguished himself by his bravery ; using his | 
body as a shield to defend the Prophet in the 
retreat, he received numerous wounds and one I 
blow cut the tendons of two fingers which lemained j 
paralysed. This exploit gained him a prestige | 
during the lifetime of the Prophet and after his 
death and a place in the veneration of Muslims 
which the blots on his later career never destroyed. 
Talha also took part in the other expeditions j 
organised by Muhammad; on the death of the I 
latter his relations with the first two Caliphs seem 1 
to have been rather cool ; he is said to have hesitated - 
for a long time before recognising Abu Bakr and j 
'^Omar. The latter in the turn were careful not ] 
to give high office to the powerful Companion I 
uhose ambition they had probably reason to fear. 1 
This did not prevent him from amassing immense ; 
wealth as a result of the Muslim conquests, in ! 
estates in -Arabia and the 'Irak and in specie ; 1 
tradition tells us that his generosity was in keeping 1 
with his fortune. His prestige and his financial . 
position made him a person of the hrst importance I 
m the caliphate of 'Omar. That he along with 1 
al-Zubair and 'All was one of the instigators of ^ 
the murder of this Caliph, as Caetani h.rs held ! 
{Annali deli' Islam, v. 42 — 46), cannot be pioved ' 
and It seems all the less likely as Talha was away ; 
when the murder took place in Medina (cf. R.S 0 ., I 
iv. 1060 — 1061); in any case he was a candidate j 
fot the succession and was bitterly disappointed ^ 
when it fell to 'Cthinan. Thrown into opposition, ■ 
Talha took advantage of the discontent soon aroused j 
by 'Utliinan’s rule to try once more to get the | 
caliphate. The real character of the movement . 
which cost 'L'lliman his life is difficult to under- ! 
stand at the present day, since the records of it \ 
are obscure and biassed, but it seems certain that 
Talha was one of the chief actors in the drama, | 
especially in its last days when the long discussions ! 
between 'Uthman on the one hand and Talha, ! 
al-Zubair and ‘All on the other, were abruptly i 
bioken off and the Caliph killed in his house by 
the mob. Talha thought his dream was about to 
be realised and it even seems that he was near 
being proclaimed Caliph when ‘Ali was proclaimed 
in his stead. Here again tradition in spite of the 
mass of details w'hich encumber it is not at all 
clear. 'All probably relied on the more turbulent 
elements which gained the upper hand in these 
troubled times while Talha (and al-Zubair who | 
was working in accord with him, although for ' 
his own ends) seeking to take a middle course ■ 
was thrust aside. In any case he found himself | 
forced to recognise the new master; but immediately j 
afterwards he fled from Medina with al-Zubair 
and reached Mecca where he joined ‘A'isha — : 
she being the enemy of ‘Ali as she had been of ; 
'Cthman — who seems to have urged Talha s . 
claims to the caliphate (perhaps on account of 1 
their ties of blood : they both belonged to the ^ 
Taim b. Murra). The three allies went to Basra ' 
where they — Talha especially — relied on finding 
many partisans; they announced that they wished | 
to avenge ‘Alt’s murder of ‘Uthman for which ^ 
they disclaimed any responsibility. We know the j 
unfortunate end of their enterprise; the defeat in ; 
the battle of the Camel (yawm l^umada j 
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II, 36j in which Talha and al-Zubair lost their 
lives and ‘Ah won the ‘Irak, which however he 
could only hold for a few years. Talha’s family 
however did not suffer by the fall of their head; 
his heirs entered into possession of his fortune 
and continued to enjoy a high position ; many of 
them are known as traditionists, but they completely 
abandoned politics. 

'I'alha was a brave warrior and a noble and 
generous character, so far as we can judge from 
the statements of tradition; he was ruined most 
likely by the fault, which is common to parvenus, 
of not being able to moderate bis ambition. The 
unexpected successes of his caieer made him see 
no bounds to its possibilities ; the qualities necessary 
to enable him to realise them were apparently 
lacking to him. 

The judgment that should be passed on the 
conduct of Talha (as well as on that of al-Zubair 
and ‘.A'lsha) has always been a very delicate 
question for Muslim orthodoxy. They decided it 
in the conciliating spirit that has always charac- 
terized them ; Talha and his allies are sinneis of good 
faith and their previous merits aie sufficient to 
wipe out their faults. Many traditions even say 
that Talha repented before his death and that 
‘.All for his part declared himself reconciled to 
his adversary. It is only the extreme "I'o 

have not renounced "cursing those lacking in 
faith" ija'nat al-ndkitjnn). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Sa'd, Ill/i. 152 — 161, 
and the other sources for the biography of the 
companions. The texts relative to lalha are 
collected and translated in Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, ix. 380 — 399 (cf. also m the same work 
the indexes to vols. 1.— ii., ill. — v. and to vols. 
viii. and ix., the yeais 35 and 36 A. H.); cf. 
also G. Levi Della Vida, R.S.O., vi, 434 — 449 
(for the rebellion against '.All). 

(G. Levi Della Viu.t) 
TA'LIK. [See AR.A.mA, i, 387^.] 

TALiSH, a district and people in the 
north of the Persian province of Gilan 
[q. V.], which since the peace of Gulistan (t2/24'h 
Oct. 1813) h.rs belonged to Russia. The name 
according to Marquart, Ostem opatsche und Ost- 
asiatische Stretfzuge, Leipzig 1903, p. 27S sq., is 
first found in the form T’alish in the Armenian 
translation of the romance of Alexander, Ch. 194 — 
ii. 19, p. 76 (ed. C. Muller). In the history of 
the Arab conquest (Bahidhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 327 ; 
al-Tabari, i. 2805) the country is called al Taila.san ; 
according to al-Asma"i in Aakiit, 111. 57 1, 19, the 
Persian pronunciation was Talishan (apparently a 
plural form). According to i. 812, iS, Talaffian 
(so vocalised) was a district {'amal) of the province 
of Gilan. According to the itinerary given by 
.Mukaddasi {B.G.A., iii. 373 ) ^Slus (on the 

frontier between Tabaristan and Gilan) to Shemakha 
[cf. SHlRWA.x], the last town belonging to Gilan 
was Kuhan-rudh, 4 dais’ journey south of the Kur 
[q. V.]. Haind Allah Kazwini {G.M.S., xxiii. iSo 
ult.) mentions a village Talish on the road between 
Sultaniya and .Ardabil, 6 farsalrhs from the latter 
town ; the corresponding district fyilrzyet) was called 
Tawahsh (p. 162, 12). Before the wars between 
Russia and Persia, Talish seems to have been of 
no particular importance; under Persian rule it 
was governed by a special Khiin and the capital 
was, as it still is, the town of Lenkoran, The 
narrow strip of land between the hills or “alps” 
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of Tali^ and the Caspian Sea has a very much 
moiste? climate than the plain lying to the north 
of it (the rainfall in Lenkoran is 52 inches, in 
Baku 10), belongs geographically to Gilan, is equally 
fertile and unhealthy and has a more varied fauna 
(including the tiger). The people, called by the 
Russians ‘^Talishi" or “Tali^inci'’, call themselves 
‘‘Tolish'’; they are found to the north as far as 
the Mughan steppes, where the Talish lead a nomadic 
life and to the south up to about 30 miles south 
of the Russian frontier. The number of Tall^ 
living on Russian territory is 75,824 according 
to the last census (1922). Like the people of 
Gilan, the Tal!^ are their dialect differs 

very little from that of Gilan. 

Bibliography'. Bibliography in the Gr. Iran. 
Phil..^ l/ii. 345 i Xalishi.^ Petrograd 

1922, p. 24. — G. Le Strange* The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 1905, p. 173 5 q.\ 
E. Weidenbaum, PutevoditeL po Kavkazu^ 
Tiflis 18S8, index; Spisok narodnostei S.S.S.P..^ 
pod redakciei /. I. Zariibinay Leningrad 1927, 
p. 9* (W. Barthold) 

TALISMAN. [See Zama'il.] 

TALKHIS, an Arabic masdar meaning to make 
a precis, means in the official language of Turkey 
a document in which the most important matters 
are summed up for presentation to the Sultan. 
The officials who had these papers prepared and 
presented them to the Sultan were the grand vizier 
and the Shaikh al-Islam. On account of its change 
of significance, taiyiis is included among the 
ghalatat-i mashhura, cf. .Muhammad Hafid, al- 
Durar al-niuntakhabat al-manthura fl Islah a!- 
Ghalaiat al-mashhura (1221 a. H., p. 1 15). 

(J. hi. Kramers) 

TALKHISDJI, or in the official style, TalkhIsI, 
was the individual appointed to prepare the 
precis called talkhii [q. v.] and to take it to the 
palace where it was handed over to the chief of 
the ^ eunuchs. The Talkhisdji was therefore an 
official of the grand vizier's department; in addition 
to preparing the talkhis^ he took part in several 
official ceremonies. The talkhisdji of the Shaikh 
al-l-slam w'as not — at least in the later period - — 
in direct communication with the palace; documents 
presented by him had to pass first of all through 
the hands of the Re’i's Efendi and of the grand 
vizier. 

Bibliography. d’Ohsson, Tableau General 
de V Empire Othoman.^ ii. 260; iii. 343; von 
Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches Slaalsver- 
fasjung, i. 31, 475. (j. H. Kramers) 

TALUT is the name of king Saul of the 
Bible in the Kur an (ii. 248, 250), The name is 
explained as early as Tha'lahi fiom the height 
{tiil) of Talut. Talut recalls Djalut (Goliath), an 
assonance of pairs of names, like Harut-Marat, 
Habil-Kabil, Vadjudj-Madjudj (Goldziher). Hjalut 
itself is explained from the Hebrew (Horovitz). 

In the Kur an (ii. 247 — 253) the following is 
told of Talut. After the time of Moses Israel 
demanded a king. God appointed Talut king but 
the people did not find him worthy of the throne. 
Talut was distinguished for the greatness of his 
knou ledge and for his great physique also; it was 
a sign of his fitness to rule that angels brought 
back the ark (^tdbut) with the sakina and with 
what remained of the people of Moses and Aaron. 
Talut te.sted his people at a river; whoever drank 
from it did not follow him. Israel took the field 


against Djalut ; David slew Djalut and became 
king. 

The more or less confused memories of the 
Biblical story in this version are obvious. The first 
book of Samuel relates that Israel demanded .1 
king (viii.) but no respect was shown to the new 
king (x. 27; xi. 12). The sacred ark which Mu- 
hammad regards as a token of Saul’s worth was 
recaptured in the Bible before his accession. The 
test by drinking water is made in the Bible, not 
by Saul but by Gideon (Judges, vii. 5 — 7). 

Xoldeke sees in this Kur'anic story an effoit 
by Muhammad to arouse the Muslims to courage 
and obedience by examples from Jewish history. 
Later Muslim tradition (labari, ThaJabi; al-Kisad) 
often mentions that the number of the faithful 
who fought by Muhammad’s side in the battle of 
Badr was that of those who passed Taint’s test 
by water. 

Muslim legend has more to say, explains every 
feature of the Kur'an story, and adds many new 
details. Later writers Cl'abarl, ThaTabi. Ibn al- 
Alhlr) also know the name Saul, son of Kish. 

In explanation of the name 
Talut, we are told that at this time the future king 
of Israel was to be recognised by his height 
(Thadabi); Samuel set up a measure, but no one 
in Israel reached its height, except Talut. As a 
miracle which took place to show the rightness 
of their choice, we are told that when 'Talut went 
to consult Samuel (Shamwll) about his lost she- 
asses, the coronation oil began to boil. 'Tabari’s 
Tafslr mentions inspiration as another token. In ex- 
planation of the story in the Kur’an, that 'Talut ap- 
peared unworthy to the people, it is said that Saul was 
descended from Benjamin, that is neither from 
Judah, the tribe of kings, nor from Levi, the tribe 
of priests (Tha'labi). On the ark, the token of 
Talut’s worthiness, Muslim legend has much that 
is marvellous to tell. This sacred ark had been 
handed down from the time of Adam from generation 
to generation through Isma'il to Kejdar. Kejdar 
gave it to Jacob. Within the ark were kept the 
sakina, the hearts of the prophets, the tables of 
the law, the rod of Moses, Aaron’s turban and 
rod (Tha'labi). This ark had fallen into the hands 
of Djalut, the king of the Amalekites. When plagues 
fell upon the Amalekites, they sent back the ark 
on the advice of a captured Jew. Two cattle led 
by angels brought the ark to "Talut and returned. 
According to another legend, the angels themselves 
brought it to 'Talut between heaven and earth. 
The people were then convinced of 'Talut’s 
worthiness. 

'Talut’s relations with Da’ud are fully described. 
'Talut promised his daughter and one third of the 
kingdom to whoever should kill Djalut. Neverthe- 
less he next demanded a nuptial gift of 200 slain 
giants. When the affections of the people turned 
to Da’ud, 'Talut wanted to slay his son-in-law. 
Warned by his wife, Da’ud put a wine-skin in 
his bed and 'Talut stabbed it. Da’ud on one oc- 
casion was saved by a spider spinning a xveb at 
the entrance to a cave. Da’ud showed his ma- 
gnanimity by once leaving four (in Ibn al-Athir: 
two) arrows besides 'Talut; on another occasion 
he took from 'I Slut, his cup, his jar, his arms, a 
piece of his garment and hair from his beard. 

Saul’s raising of the dead (I Sam. xxviii) is 
completely transformed in Muslim legend. Some- 
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limes> it IS Joshua and sometimes bamuel that is 
called up. Talut learns that there is only atonement 
for him, he must fight with all his family and die 
for Allah. Talut abdicates and suffers with his 
sons the “death on the path of Allah’'. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
549 ) 559 ) 1297, 129S (Badr); Tabari, Tafsir., 
Cairo 1321, ii. 357 — -375: Tha^labi, B'lsas al- 
Anbiya\ Cairo 1325, p. 167 — 1 / 3 ^ Ibn al-Athir, 
Ta^rikh al-KamiL i. 150x7//.; Kisa'i, Vitae Pro- 
phetarujjy ed. Eisenberg, Leyden 1923, ii. 250- 
258; Weil, Biblische Legenden der Muselmanner.^ 
Frankfurt a/M. 1845, p. 192 — 20S; Grunbaum, 
Xeite Beitrage..^ Leyden 1893, p. 185 — 189, 
192 — 195; Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des Qorans.^ 
i. 184. — On the name: Goldziher, Der My- 
thos bei den Hebraern.^ p. 232 — -234: Joseph 
Horovitz, in Hebrezv C’nion College AnnuaL ii , 
Cincinnati 1925, p. 162, 163; do., Koranische 
Uniersnchungeti^ 1926, p. 81—89, 106, 123. — 
On the spider’s web which saved 
David: R. Basset, La Bordah dti Cheikh el 
Botisiri^ Paris 1897, p. 81 — 86. 

(Bernhard Heller) 
TAMATTU'. [See Ihram, Muta^] 

TAMGRUT, the principal town in the 
wadi Dar'a (Dra [q. v.]), in the south of 
ilorocco and the site of the mo t her - satt’O’a 
of the religious brotherhood of the 
Nasiriya [q.v.]. It is a fair-sized town with houses 
of red clay, surrounded by groves of palm and fruit 
trees, on tC left bank of the Wadi Dar'a, which is 
here 120 to 250 feet broad but of no depth and runs 
between hills about 300 yards apart. Tamgrut is 
surrounded by low walls pierced by 4 gates: in the 
north, Fumm (class. Jam = mouth) al-Scik, in the 
N, E., Fumm Ta’urirt, in the S. W'., Bab al-Rizlj 
and to the east, Fumm al-Sur. An important 
market is held there on Saturdays. 

The zawiya of Tamgrut, which owes all its 
importance to the Shaikh Muhammad b. Nasir, 
was founded In 983 (1575 — <576) by a member 
of a Marabout family of the Wadi Dar'^a, Abu 
Hafs 'U mar b. Ahmad al-Ansarl from the zawiya 
of Saiyid al-Nas. It was the fame as mystics of 
two holy men who lived in the zawiya of Tam- 
grut, SaiyidI 'Abd Allah b. Husain and Saiyidi 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim, that incited the .Sufi novice 
Muhammad b. Nasir, born at Ighlan in 1015 (1603), 
to settle there. On the death of Saiyidi Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim, he became jisud of the zawiya, and 
founded his order there, directly based on the 
teaching of al-Shadhili [q.v.]. He died here 
in Safar 1085 (May 1674) and his descendants 
from father to son without interruption have since 
been heads of the zawiya of Tamgrut. The latter 
contains the tombs of Muhammad b. Nasir and 
his successors together in a mausoleum, rebuilt in 
1869 after a fire and surmounted by a pyramidal 
cupola of green tiles, with a djamur with three 
golden balls on top. It is also said to contain a ’ 
very fine library, but it is unfortunately still im- ; 
possible to attempt to catalogue it. ' 

The zawiya of Tamgrut and the holy men who , 
lived in it have formed the subject of a monograph i 
hy Ahmad b. IHialid al-Nasin al-Slawi [q. v.], author j 
of the Kifab al-Istiksa^ entitled Tal''at al-mushtart j 
a 'l-Nasab al-dja''’farl (2 vols., lith. Fas n. d. ' 
[1309]). Tamgrut was the birthplace of Abu T-Hasan ! 
al-Tamgruti, a noted official of the Sa'dian court. , 
Bibliography. De Foucauld, Reconnais-'. 


sauce au Maroc. Paris 1888, p. 293; Depont 
and Coppolani, Les confrcries rehgieuses mtisul- 
\ manes., Algiers 1S97, p. 467; H. de Castiies, 
Notice siir la region de I' Oued-Draa., in Bul- 
letin de la Soctete de GeO'.^raphie de Paris, vol. 

I XX., 1880, p. 497 sqq ; de Segonzac, Au cccur 

\ de r Atlas, Paris 1910, p, 89 — 98; M. Bodin, 

La zaouia de Tamegrout, in Archives Berhlres, 
Pans 1918, p. 259 — 295; E. Levi-Proven^al, 
Les Historiens des Chorfa, Essai sur la litterature 
i historique et biographiqiie an Adaroc du XVpme 
j au XXeme silcle, Paris 1922, p. 99 note l and 
I 354. _ (E. Levi-Proven'<;.\l) 

al-TAMGRUTI, Abu ’l-Has\n' ‘AlI b. Mu- 
hammad B. 'AlI b. Muhvmmad, a Moroccan 
writer, a native of Tamgrut [q. v.]. died at 
! Marraku.sh in 1003 (1594 — < 595 ) and was buried 
: in the sanctuary of Kadi Hyad. He held an official 
position at the court of the SaMian Sultan Abu 
T-'Abbas Ahmad al- Mansur al-DhahabI (986 — 
1012 = 1578 — 1602). He was placed by this ruler 
in charge of the embassy to Sultan Murad III in 
Constantinople along with another court dignitary 
Abu '.-Vbd .\ll 5 h Muhammad b. "All al-Fishtali, 
d. 1021 (1612—1613). Al-Tamgruti prepared an 
account of his journey (rihla) which he called 
al-Nafahat al-miskiya fi 'l-Sifdrat al-turkiya : it 
was afterwards used as one of his sources by the 
author of the Suzhat al-Hadi, alTfrani (or UfranI, 
[q. V.]). It contains interesting information about 
the court of Marrakush at the end of the xvi* 
century. An edition, with a translation, of al- 
Tamgrutf’s woik had been announced by H. de 
Castries, before his death in 1927. 

Bibliography. al-Ifrani, Safwat man in- 
ta.diir, Fas n. d., p. 106; al-Kadiri, Nashr al- 
mafham, Fas 1310, i. 31 (transl. in Archives 
Marocaines, vol. xxi., Paris 1913, p. 7°), re- 
produced exactly by Ibn al-.Muwakkit, al- 
Sa^adat al-abadlya. Fas 13361 >• 9 ° — 9 < > E. 
Levi-Proveni;al, Les Historiens des Chorfa, Essai 
sur la litterature historique el biographique au 
Maroc da XFPme au si'ecle, p. 98 — 99. 

(E. Levi-Proven'5al) 

TAMlM B. Murr, an Arab tribe; their 
genealogy (Wustenfeld, Geneal. Pabellen, K. L.) 
Tamim b. Murr b. bdd b. Tabikha b. al- 5 : as b. 
Mudar, puts them among the Mudari tribes 
where they take first place: indeed their name is 
often used as a synonym of the whole Mudari 
branch in contrast to the Kais and the Rabi a. 
Of the two latter, the Rabi'a are most closely 
related to them, which is not apparent in the 
systematic genealogies (where on the contrary the 
Kais are descended from the Mudar while the 
Rabi'a are not), but from expressions like the dual 
al-Diuffan (.Lisdn al-'Arab. x. 373) meaning the 
Tamim and the Bakr b. Wa’il together (the latter 
being the principal group of the Rabi'a). In any 
case, the Tamim are much nearer geographically 
as well as historically to the Kais and Rabi'a 
than the Kinana [q. v.] with whom the traditional 
genealogy closely connects them. 

The Greek and Latin writers, who describe the 
Arabian Peninsula, having left no reference to 
the Tamim, we are dependent on native tradition 
for their early history, the beginnings of which 
are as usual related with a number of legendary 
details (the tomb of the eponymous Tamim at 
Marran, Ibn Kutaiba, al-Ma'Srif, ed. Wustenfeld, 
P- 37 ) Takut, MtLdgam, iv. 479; birth and ad- 
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ventures of his sods ZaidmanSt, 'Amr and al-Ha- 
rith, Ibn JDuraid, Kit. al-IMikak^ p. 5 etc.) the 
tiue chaiacter of which it is impossible to ascer- 
tain, nor to distinguish what is fantastic fiction 
from what might be a mythical travesty of historical 
events, At the period when their history becomes 
better known to us, i. e. fiom the sixth centuiy a. ri., 
the Tamim appear as a very large tribe, whose 
vast territory occupies a great pait of the eastern 
coast of Arabia : nearly all Nadjd, a part of Ilahrain 
and a part of al-Vamama. To the south their lands 
stretched as far as the steppes of al-Dahna’ and 
to the northeast to the banks of the Euphrates; 
their neighbours in the north were the Asad, the 
Bahila and Ghatafan [q. v.] on the southwest; 
within their own territory they were much mi.ved 
with paits of the tribes of the ‘.Abd al-Kais and 
the Hanifa (especially on the east and south coast) 
and with Bakr and Taghhb m the north. Essen- 
tially nomads, they never had any towns in the 
proper sense: Ha^ar, al-Ah,a" and al-Djar'a" (is 
the last the Gttra of classical authoisr Cf. Spren- 
ger, Die alte Gco^raphie Arabiens^ p. 132) aie 
mentioned by the sources as places which they 
frequented on the occasions of markets and fairs 
but they were not their owners (cf Hamd.anl, 
Djazlrat al-^A?-ab, p. 136: Xoldeke, Gesc/i. d. Per- 
ser und Araber^ p. 56) although they are said to 
have occasionally seized and held them for a time 
(cf, the hahib Hadjat. Mundhir b. Sawa who 
negotiated with Muhammad belonged to the Ta- 
mimi group of the Banu L'anm not, as the sour- 
ces allege, to the 'Abd al-Kais, cf Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, Cairo, vii. 135, who quotes Ibn al-Kalbi, 
D^aniharat al-Ansab, Brit. Miis. M.S., p. 65-'>); 
their relation with these towns was probalily that 
of Beduins harassing and holding to ransom the 
settled population, alternately at peace and at feud 
with them. The very imperfect development of 
the cultuie of the Tamim is seen in their forms 
of worship, about which our information is extre- 
mely meagre. A\e know of the general Arabian 
worship of al-Lat, Manat, and al-‘'L'z7.a among the 
Tamim only from the occurrence of the names of 
these deities in proper names and in oaths: that of 
the sun, Shams (in the dialectic vaiiant shams) from a 
brief note in \ akut {.Mu djam^ iii. 19); the wor- 
ship of Shams is said to have been common to 
the tribes descended from b dd : Tamim, ffabb, 
‘Ukl, Taim ‘Adi, Thawr under the leadership {sa- 
dand) of the Tainimi tribe of the Ilm Aws b. 
Mul^ashin), The fact that they lived beside the 
Christian tribes of Bakr and Taghlib ought to 
have favoured the spread of Christianity among 
Ihe Tamini (cf. Caetani, Antitili deiP Islam a. h, 
9-1 § 3)1 hut it does not actually seem to have met 
with much success. The only Tanilmi group known 
to have been completely converted to Christianity 
IS a part of the Tbad of al-Hira, the best known 
member of which is the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid[q.v.], 
but^ these were a clan who had abandoned their 
native territory and completely altered their man- 
ner of life and their relations with the rest of 
the tribe. 

The extent of the territory inhabited by the 
Tamim early accelerated their division into numerous 
groups and subdivisions, each of which finally 
attained the importance of an autonomous tribe. 
This is what explains how the tribe never had a 
very strong feeling of solidarity so that the two 
Tamimi poets Djarir and Farazdak, members of 


dilTerent clans, were able in their poetical diid^ 
1 to insult in the most atrocious manner each other'> 
clans. Indeed we find sometimes one ami sometime^ 
.mother of the Tamimi groups involved in wars an<l 
alliances in which the other groups took no part.r 
even were on the other side. On the other hand 
events of special importance often induced these 
groups to combine their forces but always in the 
form of an alliance in which each kept its 

antonomous character (e. g. XakVi'iJ^ ed. Bevan, 
p. 699, 752, for the alliance between the B. VaiLrd 
and the B. Nah^al). The famous genealogist Aim 
, 'l-Vakzan Suhaim b. Djafs (J. 190 A.H.) seems to ha\c 
devoted a special work to the alliances of the Tamiai 
among themselves (if, as seems ceitain, one should 
' read in the Fihrist^ p. 94, 24, Kitab hilf Ta>i:u'i 
bix’diha ba'iF’‘ instead of an absurd reading 

which the commentary on the text p. 44 explains m 
! an even moie absurd fashion). The principal branches 
I of the Tamim are the Zaidmanat and h\mr. 
! the principal sub-group of the latter being the 
' 'An bar, while the former is divided into Sa'd 
, and Malik; to the Sa'd belong the Minkar 
and 'F tar id, to the Hanzala and Darim. who 
, are again subdivided; from the Hanzala are des- 
; cended the Varbuh one of the most important 
: clans, including among others the Riyah and 
I the Kulaib (h^arir's clan); from the Ijanm the 
j Nah^alandthe M u 4j a sh i' (al-Farazdak’s clan;, 
j It is of course impossible here to follow out 
the vicissitudes of the various Tamimi clans, who>e 
; doings make up the history of the tribe in the 
pre-Islainic period. The information which 
possess on this subject is very full and sui passes 
ID quantity all that we have about the other Arab 
tribes. This is due m the first place to the Urge 
number of celebrated poets among the Tamim 
whose verses formed, as usual, the nucleus around 
which historical traditions gathered as they were col- 
lected in later times by the philologists commenting 
on them. It is paiticularly to the zeal and erudition 
of Abu 'L'baida [q, v.] and cf. also AIYAM AL-'ARAr- 
that we owe the preservation of the greater part 
of the historical references to the Tamimi aiyurn. 
Others are due to Ibn al-Kalbi [q. v.]. We owe 
this historical matter mainly to the great commen- 
tary on the Naka'id of Djarir and al-Farazdak 
(ed. by A. A. Bevan, Leyden 1905 — 1912.) 

The Kitab al-A gkani and to a less extent the 
sections relating to the Aixam aKArab in the 
^Ikd of Ibn 'Ahd Kabbihi (vol. iii.) and the A amil 
of Ibn al-Athir (vol. i.) also preserved a certain 
amount of early Tamimi history which can be 
supplemented from other historical and philological 
texts. It would be difficult and w'ould take too 
much time to try to arrange the chronological and 
historical sequence of the battles of the Tamim 
from the confused mass of details supplied by 
tradition (for the difficulties of the chronology of 
the aiyarn cf. above ii., p. 654): an exhaustive 
study of this subject, which has not been made 
since Caussin de Perceval, might however succeed 
in getting some kind of order, starting from those 
happenings in which the kings of Persia and 
al-Hira take part, whose chronology is known and 
comparing the results thus obtained with the series 
of genealogies which for this period are sufficiently 
reliable. Two facts may be gathered from all the 
stories ; on the one hand the continual rivalry 
beUveen the Tamim and their neighbours Bakr h. 
Wa’il (and especially their subdivision ‘Amir b. 
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S.i'sa'a): on the other their relations with the 
kinf's of Persia who, having brought the Bakr 
and Taghlib under their inlluence, endeavoured to 
extend their authority over the Tamim also whose 
presence was a continual threat to their communi- 
cations by land with the east coast of Arabia and 
\emen. Tradition retained the memory of two 
episodes in the relations of the Sasanians with 
the Tamim; Shapur II's expedition to Hadjar 
Nuldeke, Gcsch. dcr Firser und Araher^ p. 56) 
and the sanguinary punishment inflicted on the 
Tamim by the representative of Khusraw II Parwez, 
when they attacked a Persian caravan which was 
crossing their land from the Yemen to Ctesiphon 
( l Yu'w al' Mtishakkar \ Nuldeke, Gcsch. d. Fct SCJ' 
und .Aralcr, p. 256 ff.). These are episodes of 
little importance, inevitable incidents m the 
colonial policy of the Sasanians which no doubt 
were frequently repeated in the course of centuries. 
They alternated w ith periods of peace during which 
the kings of Persia and their vassals the La^mids 
of al-Hira endeavoured to attach the Beduin tribes 
to themselves by means of concessions, one of 
which at least is recorded by tradition, the I'/i/a/u, 
a group of priv’ileges of a military and fiscal 
natuie. The Yarbu' were granted it in the time 
of hlundhir III (d. 544 A. D.) and it was he who, 
wanting to deprive them of it to give it to the 
other Tamim clan of the Darim, was the cause of 
the battle of Tikhfa (Rothstein, Die Dynastic dcr 
Lahmiden, p. 112 — 113, 133; Xakadd. p. 66, 299). 

The list of battles which follows, taken from 
the index to the Xakifid (in the edition of which 
will also be found parallel passages from other 
authors), is only intended to refer the reader to 
the sources and to show' the tubes with which 
the Tamim were on friendly or hostile relations: \ 

Irab (Yarbu‘ against Taghlib); Akrun (Darim ■ 
against 'Abs); Uwara (Liarim against the king 
ofal-Hira'Amrb. Mundhir); lyad (Yarbu' against 
Shaiban); Tiyas (Sa‘d b, Tamim against ‘.Amr 
b, Tamim); Djabala (Tamim and Dhubv an against 
'Amir and 'Abs) ; H a w m al ( Yarbu' against Shaiban, 
commanded by Bistam b. Kais) ; lAh u lulu h 
( Yarbu' against Lahazim and Shaiban), Dh u N a dj a b 
(Yarbu‘ against ‘Amir); Rahrahan (Darim against 
‘Amir); Ragham (Yarbu‘ against Kilao); Zubala 
(Tamim against Bakr): Shaiyitan (id.); .Sar.a im 
(\aibu' against ‘Abs) ; Tikhfa (cf. above) Oha- 
bit (Malik and Yarbu‘ against Shaiban): Ghawl 
(Yarbrr against Ghassin); Faruk (Su'd against 
'Abs) ; K u sh a vv a (Yarbu' against Shaiban); K u 1 ab 
2ud (Su'd and Ribab against Madhhidj) ; Mar rut 
(Yarbu' against Kushair) ; Mulzik (Sa‘d against 
YAmir); Nibadj (Minkar against Bakr); Nisar 
(Tamim and ‘Amir against Rib.rb and Asadb 
Watidat (Nahshal against Ililal); Wakit (Da- 
rim against Lahazim). 

Islam found the Tamim, like the other eastern 
tribes outside the lange of direct influence. It 
was only after Muhammad’s victory over the neigh- 
bouring tribes and after the supremacy of the 
Medinese theocracy had been imposed on Central 
Arabia that the Tamim saw the advantage of an 
alliance with Islam. They sent an embassy to 
Medina in the year 8 and made a treaty of friend- 
ship with Muhammad but, it seems, without be- 
coming converts. They were therefore the first to 
reassert their complete independence on the death 
of the Prophet. The part which the lamimplaved 
in the ridda is notable for the share in it taken 


by the prophetess Sadjah [q. v.] whose true cha- 
racter is unfortunately unknown, distorted as it is 
by a biassed tradition. In any case the vigorous 
campaign of Khalid b. al-Walid biought the Tamim 
back to the bosom of I-lam and the conquests 
which followed immediately attorded an outlet for 
their warlike tendencies (cf. Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, index to vols. i — ii.). Ihe bulk of the 
Tamimi warriors naturally went in the direction 
of Peisia and, settling at fiist in the two great 
camps of Kufa and Basra, later went to Khorasan 
where in the ‘Abbasid period they formed the 
majority of the .\iab population. In spite of the fact 
that the historical record of the conquests goes back 
for the most part to Saif b. ‘Omat [q. v.j. himself a 
Tamimi, and liable to exaggerate the exploits^of the 
Tamim in the conquests (cf. . 4 nnali dell' Islam. 12 
.a.H., § 356, note 2), it cannot be denied that the latter 
continued to display as Aluslims the same wailike 
spirit that had distinguished them duiing the Dja- 
hiliya. It was no doubt also to their character 
as true Beduins, — rebels against all authority by 
nature — that was due their active participation 
in all the rebellious movements of the Omaiyad 
period. If they only played a small part in the 
struggle between Rais and Ralb, which w as really 
quiiT foreign to them they distinguished them- 
selves all the more as Kharidjis [q. v.] ; it is among 
the Tamim that we find the most fanatical of 
these rebels at the beginning of the movement. 
The chief of the Azarika, Katari b, al-Fudja"a [q.v.] 
and the most of his followeis were Tamim. \Ve 
find them equally numerous among the followers 
of the ‘.Abbasid’ dJsva in Hjorasan. Finally we 
may note the success at a later peiiod of one of 
the tribe, Ibrahim b. al-.Aghlab, a descendant of 
the Sa'd b. Zaidmanat, who founded the African 
dynasty of the Aghlabids [q. v.], 

The grammarians and lexicographers have pie- 
served for us a number of peculiaiities of the Tamimi 
dialect which will be found in the woiks quoted 
in the article K.\I 3 ‘ati.\N and also in Yolleis, 
Volksspiachi und Sclu if tsprachc tm alien Arabun., 
p. 8 — 23; Ahmad b. Faiis, uZ-Yu/ne/, Cairo, 1328, p. 
24 sqq. Many of these peculiarities are also found in 
the dialects of other tribes, e. g, the kadikd-sha, 
which other texts attribute to the Rabi a, the 
\i,ufna which is also recorded of the Kais. the 
use of i for a in the prefix of the imperfect, etc. 
Other peculiarities are : the i of the nisia pronounced 
Iikei^, “the letter between kdj and kaj etc’ . It would 
be imprudent to try to found on these statements, w hich 

are due merely to casual and spoiadic observations and 

not the result of a systematic study of the different 
dialects any' generalisations about the character of 
the Tamim'i dialect. Mhat is certain rs that it 
formed with the dialect of the Kais and Bakr the 
eastern group of dialects of ancient Arabia, clearly 
differentiated from the dialects of the west (cf. 
Vollei-s, op. at., p 4 ■>'!/•) The laniim were further 
leputed to be in poetry and eloquence the depository 
of the true 'Aralna: we find among them, as has 
already been mentioned, some of the most illustrious 
poets of all old Arabic literature: Aws b. Hadjar, 
Salania b. Djandal. Sulaik b. Sulaka, ‘Abda b. 
Tabib, ‘Adi b Zaid, Malik et Mutammim b. N'u- 

waira’al-Mukhallabl'in the Omaiyad period besides 
Diarir and al-Kar.izdak, al-Ba‘ith. Kuthaiyir, Thabit 
Kutna Aws b. MaghrSk al-'Adjdjadj, Ru^ba, etc. 

■ 'Bibliography: \Yustenfeld, FcgisUe, p. 

442—443; Ibn Duraid, A'. al-Ishtikak., ed. 
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Wustenfeld, p. 123 — 160; Ibn Kutaiba, al- 
-Ma^arif^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 37 — 38; Ibn al- 
Kalbi, P^amharat al-Ansab (MS. British Museum 
Add., 23,297) f. bar — 96''; Nukaid D/grir ica 
d~Fa}'azdak^ ed. Bevan, fassim\ Caussiu de 
Perceval, Essai sur I'hhtoirc des .habes, ii. 
461 — 484, 569 — 604. 

(G. Levi Della \'id.a) 

TAMlM B. al-Mu'izz, brother of the fifth 
Fa timid caliph a 1 -‘A z T z, i.s said to have been 
born c. 337 (948 — 949). He ivas noted in his day 
for his liberality and interest in ie/Ps lettres. A 
prince of culture and elegance with a reputation 
amongst his contemporaries as a poet of refinement 
and skill. He missed nomination as heir apparent, 
his brother al-'Aziz being preferred to him. Al- 
“^Aziz seems to have been very fond of him, judging 
from his grief at the latter’s death, which is stated 
to have taken place at Cairo in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 374 
(April 985). After the funeral prayers in the 
Karafa Cemetery, his body w,as laid in the palace 
vault. But opinion differs as to the precise year 
of his demise. Ibn Taghribirdi dates this event in 
368 a. h. Specimens of his verse are supplied bv 
Ibn Khalhkan in his Biographical Dictionary. 

Bibliography. Ibn Wiallikan, Wafayat^ 
transl. de Slane, i. 279 sqq.\ Ibn Duktmak, Kitab 
al’/nUpi'j iv. 85; Abu Salih, Churchos ana 
Mojiastcriis of Egypt, transl. Evetts, fol. 41a; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Annals, ed. Popper, p. 23, s: 
Ibn Sa'id, Kitah al-jMii ghrib, transl. Tallquist, i. 
sqq.-, Valjut, Gtogr., ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 865. 

(J. Wai.ker) 

TAMIM B. al-MUTZZ, fifth ruler of the 
.Sanhadja family of the Banu Ziri, who 
reigned in eastern Barbary from 454-501 (1062 — 
1108). He was boin at Sabra— Man— .Suriya near 
^TRairawan. Ibn ^l^ari described him as a man 
of tall stature and handsome appearance, and gives 
some curious details about his way of living. He was 
a very highly cultured man and reckoned among 
the most distinguished poets who have occupied 
a throne. 

He was 23 in 445 (1053) when al-Mu'izz, his 
father, appointed him governor of alAIahdiya [q. v.]. 
It was just after the appearance of the Banu Hilal 
Aiabs, who h.id already inflicted one or two severe 
defeats on the troops of al-Mu‘izz and occupied 
a considerable part of Ifrikiya. Four years later, 
in 449 (1057), al-Mu‘‘izz left Kairawan, his capital, 
where his position was untenable and took refuge 
in al-Mahdiya with Tamim who received him 
with deference. Tamim henceforth conducted the 
business of the state alone and on the death of 
al-Mu'izz (454 = 1 602), he was officially recognized as 
sovereign. In the very difficult circumstances under 
which he came to power, Tamim showed very 
remarkable energy and ability. From the town of 
al-Mahdiya, which was practically all his dominion, 
he set himself to regain all the cities of Ifrikiya 
which former governors, Arab emirs, or mere ad- 
venturers had made into independent principalities. 
He had to fight against his relatives, the Banu 
Ilammad of the Kal'a w'ho were endeavouring to 
take advantage of the difficulties of the old king- 
dom of ai-Kairawan. To this end he availed himself 
of the rivalries among the different groups of 
sVrabs and gained the assistance of the most powerful, 
the Banu Riyah. \\ ith the help of this alliance which 
was not without its dangeis, he was able to foil 
the Hammadid al-Nasir’s plans against al-MahdIya. 


His activities, otherwise, seem to have been 
mainly directed against the towns of the coast. 
He sent many expeditions against them, the .succe-- 
of which could at best be ephemeral. He w.i- 
able to retake Sus, forced the Banu Khuia-an of 
Tunis to submit, failed before Gabes, then took 
It, laid waste the suburbs of Sfax and then entered 
it. His base al-Mahdiya was itself much threatened. 
The Arabs besieged it closely in 1084. 

Tamim’s effort against the coast-towns is ex- 
plained by the aims which sent him to the -,ea 
while the land was slipping from him. Following 
his father in this respect, he tried to prevent the 
conquest of Sicily by the Normans. Having failed, 
he intensified his piratical raids. On the Chiistian 
side, this produced an alliance of Genoese and 
Pisans who on Aug. 6, 1087 succeeded in occupying 
al-Mahdiya and sacked it. In H04 the Roman, ('-) 
made another attack on the town which ended 
disastrously for them. 

Four years later (1108), Tamim died at the age of 
78 and was buried in the Kasr al-Saiyida at Monastir, 
Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wajay.t. 
transl. de Slane {Biographical Dictionary ), i. 
281 — 284; Ibn 'Idhari. Bayan al-Mugkiib, ed. 
Dozy, i. 307 — 313; transl. F. Fagnan, i. 444- 
454; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes, ed. de 
Slane, 1. 206 — 207; transl., ii. 22 — 24; Ibn al- 
Athlr, Kamil, ed. Tornberg, lx. 389; x. 10. 19, 
30, 105, 109— no, H9, 132— 133, 175,314— 
315; transl. F. Fagnan {Annales dii Maghreb). 
p. 460, 470 sqq., 486 sqq., 490, 501, 509— 
510, 515 — 517; Ibn Abi Dinar (El-Kairawani), 
Midnis, transl. Pellissier and Kemusat, p. 145- 
I47; al-TdjanI, Rihla, transl. Rousseau, in J. 
As., 1852, ii., p. 130 sqq.-, 1853, i., p. 37 ° 
sqq.-. Mas Latrie, Traites des patx, i. 29 — 30', 
Hasan 'Abd al-Wahhab, al-Muntakhabat al- 
Tunisiya, Tunis 1337, p. lOi — 104; G. Manjais, 
Les Arabes en Berbene, p. 124-125, 134 - 139 ’ 
142— J43. _ _ (G. Marcais) 

Tamim al-DARI, a companion of the 
Prophet. His nisba al-Dari is said to be 
derived from the clan of the Banu ’ 1 -Dar (fur 
‘Abd al-Dar, according to Wellhausen, Skhnen mid 
Vorarbeiten, iv. 108, note 4), a section of the 
tribe of Lakhm [q.v.]. Al-Xawawl however {Tahdhib 
al-AsmS’, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 178) gives him the 
nisba of al-Dairi, said to be derived from the 
convent (dair) in which he was a monk before 
his conversion to Islam. His genealogy was : Tamim 
b. Aw's b. Kharidja b. Sawad (var. Slid) b. Djadhima 
b. Dara' (var. Dhira', Wida') b. ‘’Adi b. al-Dav 
b. Hani” b. Habib b. Numara b. Lakhm (Wusten- 
feld, Gen. Tabellen, 5—25 ; cf. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
ill. 2542, 2545; Ibn SaM, vti/ii. 129 — 130 etc.). 
From Palestine, where he lived with his tribe, 
Tamim came to Muhammad at the head of ten 
of his relatives after the Khaibar campaign in 
7 A. H. (Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 777 ) 
or, what is more probable, after the Tabuk campaign 
in 9 A. H. which brought the Muslim army up to 
the frontiers of .Syria (Ibn Sa’d, l/ii. 75, following 
al-Wakidi and Ibn al-Kalbi): the first statement 
may be due to some confusion that has arisen 
from the fact that Muhammad allotted to the 
Banu 1 -Dar the revenue from part of the lands 
taken at Ittaibar (Wakidi, transl. Wellhausen, p. 
287), Tamim embraced Islam and settled in Madina. 
The fact that he had been a Christian, like most 
of the Arabs of Syria, enabled him to advise the 
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Pruphet on details of public worship which were 
adopted by him from the Christiaos, among them 
the Use of oil-lamps in the mosque (cf. C'lermont- 
Ganneau, R.H R ^ Ix\xi. [1920], 247 = AVrwcv/ 
d'Aichiologie Oiientale^ viii. 216 sqq : La lampe et 
I'clii'icr dans le Coran). He is said to have been 
the first narrator of religious stories (kdss: cf. 
(■oldziher, ALitk, Stnd..^ ii. 161 infra; Xawawl, 
Tah dh ib a/-Asma\ p. 178) and it is really to this 
literary genre of the ^^ssa [q. v.] that belong the 
stones of the end of the world and the coming 
of Antichrist (al~DadjdjZil [q.v ]) and of the Beast 
ial-Pjassasa). which Tamim communicated to Mu- 
hammad and the latter published on his authouty. 
I'amirn is said to have seen the two apocalyptic 
monsters with his o\\ n eyes and spoken with them in 
an island situated at the end of the world, where 
the tempest had thrown him 011 a vovage on the 
Syrian seas. On this island ai-Dadjdjul and al- 
al-Djassasa are kept to await the day when they 
uiii be let loose on the world. This legend of 
Tamim must have arisen at quite a remote peiiod 
for it is already found with all its details in the 
earliest collections of hadith : Muslim. Abu Dawud, 
al-Pirmidhi, Ibn Ma^a, Ahmad b. Hanbal (see 
the references by Wensinck, A L/anddoo^ of ea/ ly 
Mnhamniadan Tradition., Leyden 1927, p. 50 s.v. 
Tadj^al). At a later period, the legend is located 
after the death of Muhammad and put in a different 
>>etting: it is no longer as a result of a shipwreck 
that Tamim comes to learn the mysteries of the 
other world; he is carried during the night from 
his house by a djinni und passes through a series 
of unknown countries, peopled with all kinds of 
fantastic beings, and after experiencing a number 
of weird and perilous adventures in which the 
meeting with al-Dadjdjal and al-Ujaasasa is only 
an episode, he is taken by an angel on a cloud 
and brought back to his home. His wife who 
had thought him dead and married again is in 
a most difficult position. The question laid before 
the Caliph '^Omar was referied by him to 'Ah 
who said that the Prophet had foreseen all that 
would happen to Tamim and left the wife free 
to choose between the two husbands; she prefers 
to go back to Tamim. This form of the legend 
which combines the two common motives of a 
journey to the realms of fable and the suppo>ed 
dead man returning, was very widely diffused and 
it is known in Turkish, Malay and Spanish ver- 
sions. A recension of the Arabic text to which 
these versions go back was published by R. Basset 
{^Les aventures nierveilleuses de Temim el-Dari., in 
the Giornale della Societa Italiana.^ v. [1891], ^—26) 
from a manuscript in Algiers (to the MSS which 
he mentions in Paris, Oxford, Leyden and Tunis 
may be added those of the India Office, N®. 1044 
'^■iii., and Berlin, 9069, 9070, 9105—9122. The 
text has also been printed in Cairo in a popular 
form). It is of course impossible to fix the date 
ut which the legend took shape ; Basset notes that 
^^1-Dimashki (d. 727) gives a resume of it in a 
form very like that of our texts i^Adjlitb al-Barr 
H-Bahr.^ ed. Mehren, p. 149)- 
Another incident of quite a different kind has 
contributed to the fame of Tamim al-Dari. When 
he met Muhammad he is said to have asked him 
give him as a fief {katyi-a^ cf. itka') for himself 
and his descendants the district in which he lived 
with his family at Hebron al-I^alll [q. v.]. The 
Prophet granted the request, although Palestine 


Avas still under the Byzantines, and the grant was 
confirmed by a document uhich Tamim produced 
at the Arab conquest of Palestine which secured 
him and the heirs of his brother Xu'aim (Tamim 
had only a daughter) the posse>sion of the districts 
of Ilabrun (var. Ihbra), al-Marlum (var. Matlun, 
Maiilun, al-Rutum, Martun: perhaps the last is 
the correct form and in it should be recognised 
the word al-mai tul = (MX^rvpiC'j nith the usual 
substitution of n for / as in Djibill, Djibnn etc.), 
Bait '"Ainun and Balt Ibrahim; this estate remained 
in the family till quite a recent peiiod and at 
the present day the keepers of the hurani al- Kh al'tl 
claim to be descended from Tamim al-Darl. The 
significance of this gift is a double one. In the 
first place it is evidence of the supernatural powers 
of the Prophet and on the other, it is the eailiest 
leference to a regular grant of an iktfi'. The text 
of the deed which was dra''n up by b-\lr (although 
some sources say Mu'awiya b. Abi S^fyan) was 
handed down in two versions of which the first, 
the shelter one, only mentions Hibra and LAinun 
and is signed only by '.All (Ibn Sa"d. i/ii. 21.27 — 
22, 3; Abu VQsuf, Kitab al-Kharadj. Bulak 1302, 
p. 132), while the other, a longer one, begins 
with the formula: hadha ma antZi (var. ahta^a) 
Muhammad....^ gives the four places men- 
tioned above and is signed by the three first 
Caliphs, Abu Bakr, 'Omar and ^L’thman.as witnesses. 
It is the latter text which was in the possession 
of the DSinun, who guarded it jealously and al- 
ways produced it when threatened with spoliation 
by the local auihoriiies. When Ibn Fadl Allah 
al-T'mari saw it on the occasion of a visit which 
he paid to the sanctuary of Hebron in 745 {Masalik 
aLAbfir fi Manialik al'Amsa>\ Cairo 1342, i. 172 — 
175), it was written on an old piece of skin 
which had been a part of one of LAli’s shoes; the 
letters, in old Cufic characters, which were almost en- 
tirely obliterated and only a few faint traces left, 
but a certificate of the Caliph aLMustadL 

(566 — 575) confiimed its authenticity and gave a 
copy of the text; the document was wrapped in 
a rich covering of silk and kept in an ebony casket. 
Mudjir al-Din al-'Llaimi who saw the document 
about 150 years later (cf. al-'Umarl, al-Vns aLd^alil.^ 
Cairo 1283, p. 42S — 429: the book was written 
m 900 — 901) gives practically the same information 
but the fiahada according to him was from the 
caliph al-Mustandjid (555—566). Later, under Otto- 
man rule, the DSii Tal>i al-Din gave the document 
to Sultan Murad who put it in his libiary and as 
a reward gave the Taki al-Din a post as kadi in 
Cairo. The Murad in question can only be Murad HI 
(982—1003 — 1574—1595) Mmad IV (1032— 
1049=1623—1640) for the incident is recorded 
by one of the scholiasts of the Kitab aLlshtikUk 
of Ibn Duraid (ed. Wustenfeld, p. 226;^.), a certain 
Muhammad b. 'Omar ^^ho (p. 2l\b.) says he was 
a descendant of the historian Muhibb al-Din b. 
al-Shihna (d. 890=1485) (cf. the preface, p. v. ; 
W'uste'nfeld is wrong in thinking he was his grand- 
son). The longer version is also given in Yakut, 
MiLdjam al-Bnlddn^ ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 195; Ibn 
'Asakir, TadJkh DimaM., Damascus 1331, iii. 344- 
357? also gives the shorter version in the very 
full and detailed biography which he devotes to 
Tamim on which al-Kalkadiandl relies entirely 
{Stibh al~A^sAa\ Cairo 1337, xiii. 118—122). 

' The apocryphal character of the document 
scarcely needs to be proved (cf. Caetani, Annali 
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deir Islam, ii. 288 — 291 [9 A. H., §69, note I, 
§70. note 2]; Krenkow, /r/am/ffl, i. [1925]. 529 — 
532) ; the exibtence of the two versions is sufficient 
to show that the text is a complete fabrication. 
But the fraud must be old ; not only is the document 
given in Abu Yusuf, alAVakidi, Ibn al-Kalbi (cf. 
above) which takes us to the end of the second 
century a. h. but we could take it back to the 
end of the first century if we can believe the 
anecdote recorded by al-Baladhuri {FtitTih, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 129, 13—14) from Ibn al-Kalbi (it is 
given also in the Djamharat al-Ansab, Escorial 
MS., f. 70 a d), according to which the Caliph 
Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik, iihen passing by the 
fiefs of the Dariyun was careful not to stop there 
“for fear of bringing God's curse upon him”. This 
is clearly an allusion to the document, which in 
the shorter version threatens with the curse of 
God any one who in any way infringes the 
kalla granted by the Prophet. Besides, there is 
another tradition according to which Muhammad 
had only p 1 0 in i s e d to Tamim to grant his 
family the katTa of He'bron and the document was 
only drawn up after the conquest in the name of 
Abu Bakr (Ibn Sa'd, l/ii. 75, following Ibn al- 
Kalbl: the story of course naturally passed into 
later writers). Although tVellhausen (Skizzen u. 
Vorarbeittn^ iv. 126. note i) considers this tradition 
to be a “spatere Korrektur"’, it seems on the con- 
trary to be the older. It is easy to believe that 
the Muslims at their conquest of Palestine found 
the sanctuary of Abraham at Hebron occupied by 
a section of the Christian tribe of Lakhm, who 
perhaps exploited it by making charges to pilgrims 
who came to visit it; the nisba a 1 -Da r I would 
not be an ethnic especially as, except for the family 
of Tamim and other individuals mentioned in the 
story of the embassy to Muhammad, we have no 
knowledge of a tribe of al-Dar: it could very well 
refer to the Dar “the sanctuary” (on this meaning 
of the word dar cf. the article kl’smy). These 
Lakhmids, converted to Islam, were probably able 
to keep the guardianship of the haram IbiahUii, 
which became sacred to the Muslims as it had 
previously been for Jews and Christians, and based 
their claim on an alleged grant made by Muhammad 
to their chief Tamim whose fame was gradually 
extended until he was made one of the inspiiers 
of the eschatological beliefs and lituigical m-titutions 
of the young faith of Islam. It might even be 
asked if the traditions associated with the figure 
of I amlm al-Dari are based on any historical figure 
or if his personality is nut completely legendary. 
Clermuiit-Ganneau in his article quoted above refers 
to his Ai chacolo;^ical Researches, ii. 463 — 464 
(vv hieli are not accessilde to me) for the “analogies 
which the grant of Hebron made to Tamim al- 
Daii presents with that of the same town made 
in similar cundiiitions to the Caleb of the Bible”. 
But the Calebites received Hebton (Joshua, xv. 13; 
cf. Judges, i 10) on the occasion of ihe general 
distribution of southern Palestine among the families 
of the tribe of Judah of which they were clients; 
there is then no analogy with the grant made to 
Tamim in quite special circumstances. 

irailition knows piactically nothing of the life 
of Tamim after the death of Muhammad; it only 
nairate- that he left Madina after the murder of 
L thmao in 35 and that he returned to his native 
land where he died at the end of the caliphate 
of 'Ah (40 A. H.). 


Bibliography. Besides the sources and 
the authors quoted in the course of the article 
cf. the biographies of the companions; Wu-teii- 
feld, Register, p. 441 — 442; Sprenger, Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i. 40S. 
460; iii. 13 note, 432; Caetani, Anuali dsll' 
Islam, X. 544 — 546 (40 A. H., §§ 400 — 404). 

(G, I.F.vi Df.i.la Vint) 

TAMMUZ, the tenth month in the 
Syriac calender. Its name is derived from 
that of the fourth Jewish month with which 
It roughly coincides. It corresponds to July in the 
Roman calendar and like it has 31 days. According 
to al-Birunl, in Tammuz the lunar stations 8 and 
9 rise and 22 and 23 set; the days on which 
one rose and the other, 14 days apart from it. 
set were the loth and 23rd, According to al-Ka?winI 
on the other hand, stations 7 and 8 rise, 21 and 
22 set, on the 4th and 17th respectively. In the 
year 1300 of the .Seleucid era (989 .A. D.) according 
to al-Blruni the stars of the stations mentioned 
by al-KazwinI rose and set on the 9th and 23''d. 

B ib I i o g r a p h v : al-BirunI, Athdr, ed. Sachau, 
p. 60, 70, 347 — 350 (in the English translation 
the pagination of the Arabic text is given at 
the side); al-Kazwini, al-Mak]ilukdt. eJ 
Wustenfeld, i. 44 sq., 49, 78 sq. (German transl. 
Ethe, p. 93 sq . loi sq., 160 f.); Ginzel, Hand- 
buck d. meth. u. techn. Chron , i., 1906, p. 263 sqq. 

(M. Pi.essner) 

al-TANASI, Muhammad b. 'Abp Allah b. 'Abl 
al-D]al1l AbU 'Abd Allah, MaghribI author 
of the xvth century, lived at the court of the 
Zaiyanid rulers of Tlemcen whose historiographer 
he became and died in Djumada II 899 (Feb. 
1494). Besides several small works now lost and 
fatwas, given by al-Wan.sharlihi in his Mfyar. we 
have from the pen of al-TanasI a history of his 
patrons, Hazm al-Durr ava 'l-blkyan ft Sharaf 
Banl Zaiyan, ed. and partly transl. by Barges, 
Histoire des Beni Zayan, rois de Tlemcitt, Fans 
1852 and Complement de V histoire des Beni Zetyan, 
rois de Tlemcen, ouvrage du cheikh . . . al-Tenesy, 
Paris 1887. It is, in the fashion of the period, 
not only a chronicle but also an anthology of poetry, 
literature, moral sayings and anecdotes. 

B ibliogra phy: Ahmad Baba, Nail al-Ibtihaf, 
Fas 1317, p. 353; Ibn Maryam, 

1326 (1908), p. 248 j-y,; Brockelmann, G.A L., ii. 
241 ; Ben Cheneb, Idjaza, Paris 1907, p- I 54 i 
§ 105^ (E. Levi-Provencjal) 

TANASU KH , transmigration, metempsy- 
chosis ; a belief widespread in India and among 
several sects of the Muslim world. Muhammadan 
authors who deal with it attribute it to the Indians 
rather than to the Pythagoreans. 

ShahrastanI in his article on the “people of 
metempsychosis” takes the word in a wide sense: 
to him it means the doctrine of the successive 
lives and rebirths of the world. The Indians, he 
says, are of all nations that which believes most 
in metempsychosis. They tell the story of the 
phoenix and then say it is the same wdth the 
universe; after a certain number of revolutions, 
the celestial spheres, the stars, all come back to 
the same point and the life of the universe is re- 
peated. The length of this period of revolution is 
30,000 yeais according to some and 360,000 ac- 
cording to others Mas'udi {Murudj, i. 163) also 
talks of this great revolution and gives the cycle 
a duration of 70,000 years: This idea was known 
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placed — somewhat illoglcally — among the stars, 
t inally we may mention the stories of metamor- 
phosis found in the 1001 and other tales. 

Bib li 0^^ rap hy : Mlahra^tan^, Kitab al-Milal 
iva ed- Cuietun, London 1S42, ii. 297 

and ; HiidjwirL KadifjI-MuhJjub^xxd^xiA. 

R. A. Nicholson, in G. d/. Leyden and 
London 1911. p. 260 s.uj.: K. Du^saud. 
t’/ religion des Xcsair'is^ Paris 1900, p \20 sqq.\ 
W. Anz, Zur Fragc )iach deot Vr sprung dcs 
Gnostizimiis, in Textc iind Unt:) siichu?ij;en by 
V. Gebhardt und Harnack. xv . Leipzig 1897; 
St. Guyard, Vn grand Mcdtye dcs Assassi/is au 
temps de Sa/a lin^ y A.. Paris 1S77 (’tales) ; Shaikh 
N asr b. Muhammad b. Ibiahim al-Samarkandi, 
Biistdn aXArifin. Mecca 1500. p. 240; j. Menant, 
Les Yezidis^ in AnnaUs dii Mndc Guinict^ Parn 
1892, p._S7. (B. Carra de Vaux) 

AL-TANA^VUTI. the nisha of many spiritual 
shaikhs of the Abadis [q.v.]. To the hfth (eleventh) 
century belongs: 

Abu Ya‘^kub Yusuf b. Muhammad al- 
Tanawuti who often appear? in later tradition. 
His son Isma'^il but still more his grandson Abu 
Ya^kQb Yusuf b. Isma^^il had the reputation of 
being very devout and miraculously gifted The 
most important bearer of the name is the last- 
named’s son : 

Abu ‘^AmmSv L\bd al-KSfi' al-TanavvutI, 
fellow-pupil and friend of Abu Ya'kub Yusuf b. 
Ibrahim al-Sadraii al-M'ardjaUni. He came of a 
wealthy family and had an allowance of i.ooo 
dinars a year for his studies in Tunis, of which 
he gave half to his teacheis. His interest in 
learning, particularly in Arabic philology, was so 
keen that he did not even stop to read the letters 
recognised the Imam\ they then rise to the world j that accompanied the pateinal remittances. When 
of light. ; he opened them, as he was about to return home, 

The Nusairls believe that the sinner of their I he read m one of the death of his father and in 
religion will return to the world as a Jew, Sunni j another of the death of his mother. His principal 
Muslim or Christian; the infidels who have not i teacher in theology was Abu Zakaiiya Yahya b. 
known ‘^Ali become camels, mules, asses, dogs or Abi Bakr al-WardjalanI [q.v.] who also taught 
other similar animals. There are seven degrees Abu Ya'kub Abu "Ammar lived principally in 
of metempsychosis, according to the Nusairis; \Yargla (Waidjalan). In the spring he roamed with 
the faithful soul which has passed through the his herds far to the south among the oases of Mzab. 
Steven degrees rises into the stars from which His co-religionists revere him a>. one of the lenew ers 
in the beginning it had descended. Anz and of their leligion {miihyi al-dln). On the qucNtion 
Dusbaud have connected this theory with the of the verdict on the Caliph ^Ali, always, a funda- 
doctrine of the ascension of the soul through the mental one with the Abadis. he inclined to leniency, 
seven heavens which originating on the Baby- On the othei hand he shared the general bitter- 
lonian soil spread into Persian beliefs and then ness of the Berbers against the immigrant Arab 
into those of the Neo-Platonists and the Gnostics. Tleduins [cf. hilal]. He declaied that the pioperty 
The Druses have taken some of their popular they had acquired in tlie Maghrib \\ as lent 
beliefs from the Nusairis, although theii founder and, like his friend Abu \ a ktib, he received a 
Hamza was opposed to them; they believe that painful impression of the Ledums of the Hidjaz 
the souls of the enemies of LMi will enter the on a pilgiimage to Mecca so that their coasciencc?' 
bodies of dogs, monkeys and swine. The Kurds troubled them as to whether they who in the 
and the Yazidis believe in transmigration into Maghiib carefully avanded any, even busine..s, 
the bodies of men and animals and in succes'^ive intercourse with the Arabs, could purchase from 
existences separated by an interval of 72 year--, them in the Hidjaz, they con^.oled thenibehes 
According to Saiyid Sharif Djurdjani {^Td'ritat') with the reflection that the Ilidjaz had hebinged 
the ianasnkk is the passing of the ^oid to a to the Arabs from the \ ery beginning — Among the 
new body without intervals on account of the writings of Abu Ammai are noted alAIndjiz fi 
inclination of the spirit for the body. 'Bahsil at-Suat^ a Kefutation of all enemies of 
Al-Samaikandi quotes curious legends about truth , 1. e. one of tho-'C ftiik books in which the 
maskh (a variant of na'iklp), according to which Abadis U'.ed carefully to show that they were distinct 
the monkey, the pig and other animals are descended from all other schools ; also ^Xurh al-Djahalat. 
from people who have been metamorphosed. Ihe but particularly the Siuz in which Masqueiay re- 
star Suhail and the planet Zuhra (Venus) are in cognised, “le legle des clercs . a fundamental work 
the same way said to have been a king and a for the spiritual organisation of the azzdb leaders 
princess punished by God for their crimes and and their halha disciples. A long illness prevented 


to the Greek astronomers w’ho called it the “great 
year”. 

In another sense tanasnlAi means the diffusion 
and distribution of the divine spirit among the 
beings of our w’orld. The Ohulat. who were ex- 
treme ^I'is admitted, says Shahiastam. tandsukh 
and the descent or incarnation {hitlu}) of all or 
part of the divine principle in certain men Belief 
in this kind of tandsukh is found among many 
peoples, who received it from the Mazdaki Magi, 
Brahmans of Indian, philosophers and Sabaeans. 
Hudjwiri is acquainted wdth a sect of Sufis whom 
he calls HuluUs; they assert that there is only a 
single spirit, eternal and divine, which L diffused 
and passes into different bodies. This view, savs 
Hudjw’irf, is that of many Christians, although 
they do not confess it, of the generality of Indians, 
Tibetans, Chinese, and it is found among the 
ShLis, Karmatians and the Ismahlis. There are 
four degrees of metempsychosis : naskh^ mas^s 
t'askk and raskk. 

In the popular sense, of passing from one body 
to another, the belief in metempsychosis is held 
by several Shil sects. Among the Mu^tazilis. 
according to ^ahrastanl, the disciples of Ahmad 
b. Haht taught that God first created beings in a 
kind of Paradise ; then those who were guilty of 
some disobedience were sent by Him into our 
world in the form of men or animals according 
to the gravity of their sins; they then migrate from 
form to form until the effects of their sins have 
ceased. 

The Isma'ilis did not admit the passage of the 
soul into the bodies of animals; but they did ad- 
mit successive lives in which the souls are active 
in the world of birth and death until they have 
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Abu “^Amnur from ever answering a list of queries | of the town along the sea), ed-Dradeb (al-Daradih. 


from “^Abd al-Wahhab b. Muhammad b. Ghalib h. 
Numair al-An-^ari legarding the AbadK teaching 
regarding their ditTerences from other sect^. A 
reply was only given after his and "^Abd aI-\Vahhab\ 
death's by Abii Va'^kub al-\Vardjalani and i.-. con- 
tained in the latter's KitTib al-Dal'il According 
to this Abu ‘^Ammar died before 570 (l 174). — His 
teaching \\as continued, notably by Abu Va^kub 
Vusuf b. Muhammad al-Tanawuti, the 
younger, whose name is identical with that of 
the individual hr-st named in this article. 

'Adi b. al-LuMu' a 1-T a n a w u 1 1 , who lived 
for a time on the island of Hjerba, is said to have 
been the fir-t man in Wargla to be killed by the in- 
vading Arabs. Hib brother was the father of Umm 
al-Mu min, a woman revered for her miracles. As 
in the ca-ies above named, the brothers Vahya 
and Abu 1 -Rabi'^ Sulaiman b. Aiyub b. | 
Muhammad b. Abl ^Amr al-Tana\vuti are 
of interest to the biographers on account of their 
piety and miracles upon which they love to dilate. 

Bibliography'. al-Banadi, al- DJ aivTihtr al- 
Mii?ita}lat^ Cairo 1306, used by: Abu 'I-'^Abbas 
al-^ammaldii, Kitab al-Siya)\ Cairo and Con- 
stantine 1301, p. 441 sqq.., 498 sq. 513 sq ^ 
569; Abu Va'^kub YUsuf b. Ibiahim aI-\Vardja- 
lani, al-DallL Cairo 1306, i. 54 sq.\ lii. 28; 
Masqueiay. Chroniquc d'Abon Zaharia, Algiers 
1878 (or 79), Ixxvi. and notes to p. 140, 177, 
235 ’ ssp. 253 sqq.'^ do., Formation des cites c/iez 
les populations scdentaires de rAlgB'iSy Paris 
1 886, p. 216: A. de Mot}Iinski in Recueii de \ 
//«' Ccngr, d. Orient. y Algiers 1905, 
P* 545 ’ (R. Strothmaxn) ; 

TANGA (or Tanoca), the name of the small ! 
Sliver coin which formed the main currency I 
of the Mongol world from the end of the viiithy | 
xivih to the beginning of the xth^'with century. • 
It vaiied in weight from 20 to 35 grains (1.3 — I 
1.95 grammes) and was struck by the later Ilkhans, ’ 
the Kkans of the Golden Horde, the earlier Khans 
of the Ciimea and the early Timurids. The Rus- 
sians boi rowed the denomination and the name 
in the form denga at the end of the xivth century 
from the Mongols : dengas, latterly of copper, were 
-Struck in Russia down to the first halfof the xvnith 1 
century The word tanga ha.s survived in Central 
Asia as the name of a small silver coin of about 
50 grains (3,25 grammes) which was struck till . 
last century by the ^ahs of Persia, the Khans , 
of Khokand and the Emirs of Bukhara. Tanga is , 
to be connected with the Turki word tarnghn, an ' 
ofhcial maik, a die (cf. sikka) and not wdih the 
Indian tanha [q. v.] (J. Allan) | 

TANGIER, the ancient Tingis^ Arabic Taxdja | 
(old ethnic: landji; modern ethnic; Tandjawi), a ' 
town in Morocco, situated on the Strait of j 
Gibialtar. 7 miles to the east of Cape Spaitel 1 
[q \ .] at the point where the Atlantic coast begins, j 
Ihc town dominates a magnificent bay teiminated i 
on the East by Cape Maiabata (Ras al-Mandr) ! 
and on the West by the citadel {kasbci) and it j 
slopes, at times faiily steeply, towards the sea. ■ 
Ihe town is divided into a number of quarters j 
Within the walls and others without. The former, ' 
fourteen in number, fiirm the town properly speaking [ 
(illai/ Ina, popularly Mdlnai). Amongst the prin- i 
cipal e>tramural quarteis are those of Sidi Bu- | 
Knadel (Saiyidi Abu Kanadil), Marshan (a large : 
plateau 1,300 yards long, situated to the West i 


that is ‘•the slopes”), Ilasnuna, Suk al-Barra, Sfa>et 
(al-bafa-^if, ‘‘the poplars”, or San Francisco), al- 
M'valla ( al-Musalla), es-Suw ani (al-Suwani, the nuria>) 
etc. In the immediate vicinity of Tangier aie the 
Milages of .%arf and Tandja al-Baliya, peopled by 
rustics of the triiie of Fahs of 'Rangier. Theie 
are a compaiatively small number of mosques in 
the town; there are seven Khutba mosques and 
six of less importance. The chief one, which had 
been transfoimed into a church at the time uf 
the Portuguese occupation w’as the object of several 
lestoiations after being won back for the faith in 
1684. The town in the strict sense is surrounded 
by a rampart more than 2,000 yards m length, 
built in stone, which dates in large measure from 
the time of the Portuguese occupation (1471 — 
1661); it was later restored at different time>. 
Several gates are pierced in it; most of them are 
recent. On either side of the rampart t o w’ e r s 
{bordj') are still standing; amongst them may be 
mentioned the bordj al-nFam, Irish tower, the 
bordj dar al-barud (the York Castle of the English 
period), the bordj al-salam^ with 29 bronze cannon 
of European origin. The principal monument of 
the town is the Sharifian palace, which is 
I situated in the East part of the citadel. It is here 
! that the government of the town has been located 
i for several centuries. The English during their 
occupation called it the Upper Castle. The pre- 
sent palace was built on the ruins of this Upper 
Castle by the Pa^a Ahmad b. ^All b. ^Abd Allah 
aI-Tams5inani al-Kifi before the year 17435 
w’hich he was killed in a battle near al-Kasr al- 
Kabir (Alcazar quivir, q. v.). 

Tangier has now a rather mixed population 
amounting to about 50,000 inhabitants of whom 
30,000 are Muslims, 12,000 Jews and a European 
colony in which the Spanish element was the 
dominant one until quite recently. From the nine- 
teenth century, the town was the residence of the 
representatives of foreign countries at the court 
of the Sultans of Morocco. This role of diplomatic 
capital of the Sharifian Empire has given Tangier a 
character of its own. It is now the capital of the 
international zone which bears its name; the status 
of this zone has been recently defined. 

The most varied legends are told about the 
origin and foundation of Tangier. Theie is not 
space to recall them here. The site w’as known to 
and first inhabited by the Phoenicians, and after 
that by Punic colonists. Tangier figures in the 
Pcriplus of Planno (530 b. c.). It seems that the 
town was the capital of different petty native 
kings of whom the chief one was Bokkus I (c. 
105 B. c.). In the reign of Bokkus III (in 38 B.c.) 
it was formed into a republic and w’as declared 
by Rome a free city until in the reign of Claudius 
(42 B. c.) It W’as raised to the rank of Colonia^ 
with the name of Julia Traducta and became the 
capital of the province of Mauretania Tingitania. 
In the year 291 at the time of the administrative 
leform of Diocletian, w’hen Mauretania Tingitania 
was joined to the diocese of Baetica, Tangier 
became the residence of a Comes^ and of a Praeses 
for civil administration. Tangier passed thereafter 
under Byzantine rule, but the residence of the 
representative of the Emperor of Constantinople 
w'as at Ceuta. 

It was at the beginning of the eighth century 
that Tangier became Muslim; it was captured by 
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the celebrated Musa b. Nusair, who entrusted its 
government to one of hib lieutenants, Tarik b. 
Ziyad al-Laithi, who concentrated close to the 
town the forces which were to carry out from 
Ceuta the first Muslim landing in Spain in the 
year 71 1. During the period of the governors 
nominated by the Caliphs of the East, Tangier be- 
came the capital of Morocco as far as the Grand 
Atlas, whence the expression a/-Sus al-Adna, in 
opposition to alSus al-AksZi [q. v.]. The first 
governor who thus had Tangier as his residence 
was '^Umar b. '^Ubaid Allah al-Muradi in the year 
732. Soon afterwards, in the very suburbs of 
Tangier the revolt of Maisara broke out. Maisara 
was a Beiber who, under cover of the l^aridjl 
movement, desiring to rid Morocco of the Arab 
yoke, managed to win over to his cause a great 
number of followers and marched upon Tangier 
which he seized in the year 740. The troubles 
which he fomented lasted until 785. 

It is at Tangier that the historians make the 
fugitive Idris I, who was to become master of 
all the country, land on his arrival from the East. 
Finding the position of this town not sufficiently 
central, he seems never to have thought of making 
it his capital and Tangier now lost its rank as ■ 
the first town in Morocco, which it never regained. 
It fell at the time of the Idrisid partition of 829 
to al-KSsim, soon displaced by his brother 'Umar, 
who died in 835. All the North-West of Morocco 
had passed into the hands of this prince, and his | 
descendants kept it from father to son in an al- ] 
most independent manner for more than a century. 
It was not until 949, that Tangier was annexed 
to the possessions of the Umaiyad Caliphs of 
Spain who appointed a governor, charged at the 
same time with the administration of Morocco, 
which had been reduced to the state of a vassal 


665 (1266 — 1267) after having declared himself 
first the vassal of the HaFidb of Ifrikiya, then 
of the '"Abbasids of the East. In 672 (1274) Tangier 
was taken by assault by the Maiinid Sultan Abu 
Vusuf Va'kiib b. 'Abd nl-Hakk after a three months’ 
siege. During the following century the town 
passed once more through an obscure period, and 
became involved in diffeient rebellions, which 
mark the last peuod of the Marloid Empiie. 

It was in the first half of the x\ th century that 
Tangier atti acted, for the first time since its conversion 
to Islam, the covetousness of the Christian states 
of Europe. The Portuguese, masters of Ceuta since 
1415, attempted by land to ^eize Tangier in 841 
(1437), But this attempt remained without result 
as did those of 1458 aud 1464. Finally they oc- 
cupied the town on the 28th August 1471, during 
the reign of Alphonso V. 

The occupation of Tangier by the Portuguese 
extended from 1471 to 1661, almost two centuries. 
Like the other Poituguese possessions in Morocco, 
Tangier passed nominally to Spain in 15S1 under 
Philip II after the union of Portugal to the mown 
of Spain but it kept its own administiation and 
its Portuguese garrison. This state of affairs lasted 
until 1643. After a revolution. Tangier again ac- 
cepted the authority of the new Portuguese sove- 
reign of the House of Braganza John IV. 

In the year 1661, Tangier passed from the 
hands of the Portuguese into those of the English 
on the occasion of the marriage of Charles II to 
the Infanta Catherine of Braganza, the Portuguese 
possession being part of the dowry of the princess. 
An English squadron, commanded by the Lord 
Sandwich, came to take possession of the towm 
and a garrison di.scmbarked there at the end of 
November of the same year while the garrison 
and almost all the Portuguese population returned 


province of Cordova. It was thus that at the 
beginning of the xi^ century the Idrisid 'All b. 
Hammud was appointed governor of Tangier by 
the Caliph Sulaiman al-Musta'in bi ’llah, befoie 
fomenting the rebellion which brought him to the 
throne of Cordova in 1016. All the revolts at the 
end of the Umaiyad Caliphate thus had their re- 
percussions on Tangier and also on the neighbouring 
Ceuta and the Berbers of the country, ever on the 
alert to what was taking place on the other side 
of the Strait, placed at their head two governors 
of the tribe of the Barghawata [q. v,], Rizk Allah 
at Tangier and Sukkut at Ceuta, under the quite 
nominal suzerainty of the Hammudids of Spain. 

Tangier was taken by the Almoravids in the 
year 470 (1077). It was there that the celebrated 
al-Mu'tamid [q. v,] disembarked in the year 1090. 
He was the last 'Abbadid of Seville, and had 
been exiled to Morocco by Yusuf b. Tashfin. On 
the fall of the Almoravid dynasty the town passed 
at once under the Almohad domination. The first 
Caliph, 'Abd al-Mu’min b. 'Ali [q. v.], seized it 
in the year 542 (1147). During the whole of the 
period of the dynasty it remained a nourishing 
town, and a port which was much frequented on 
account of its proximity to Spain. 

Tangier, like the rest of North-West Morocco, 
did not at once recognize the new Marinid dynasty, 
on the fall of the Almohad dynasty. While Ceuta 
passed under the rule of the local princes of the 
family of the Banu ’l-'Azafi, Tangier took as its 
chief Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdjadj Vusuf b. Muhammad Ibn 
al-Amir al-Hamdani who was killed in the year 


I to their native land. 

Before the passage of the town of Tangier to 
the Crown of England, the Portuguese had only 
been able to maintain themselves in the place 
with difficulties of all kinds. Numerous skirmishes 
with under the stimulus of a leader of 

a holy war, a member of the tribe of the Banu 
Gurfat, al-Khadir (the Moroccan form of al-KhidrJ 
Uihailan b. U\li, had harassed them without ces- 
sation on the outskiits of the town, and they 
' were almost forced on many occasions to abandon 
their possession of it. It continued to be the same 
under English rule. The governor, the Earl of 
Peteiborough, tried at first to conclude a truce 
with the MiiJiahidTin by paying a sum of money 
but this truce was only respected during the }ears 
— 1664, after a check that the Muslims had 
suffered under the ramparts ot the town. Here- 
after the pact was broken and on the of May 
1664, the new governor, the Earl of Teviot, fell 
into an ambuscade near Tangier and was killed 
with more than 400 of his soldiers 

The English, however, managed later to win 
over to their cause the chief Ghailan, who had 
set up as a pretender against the new’ 'Alawid 
Sultan Mawlay al-Ka^ld [q. v.]. An alliance was 
si’^ned in 1666 between him and the governor 
Baron Bellasyse, but after being held m check by 
the troops of al-Ra^id. Ghailan was forced to 
cease all activity in the north of Moiocco Up to the 
death of this chief in 1673, the English enjoyed 
a respite in Tangier and they made use of it to 
carry out a great scheme of fortification and the con- 
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struction of a mole. But the expense which these 
\\orks necessitated along with other causes helped 
to make the occupation of Tangier very unpopular 
in England. Thus it was under very favourable 
conditions that the “^Alawid Sultan Mawlay Ismahl 
decided to lay siege to the town. This siege lasted 
not less than six years. An army was gathered 
together to blockade Tangier and the attacks on 
the advanced position of the system of defences 
were successful from the year 1678. As the &iege 
became more and more severe, the English decided 
to evacuate the town after blowing up the mole 
and the most important fortifications. On February 
1684 the garrison and the English population 
embarked with the last governor, Lord Dartmouth, 
and Tangier became once more a Muslim town. 

The Moi ocean governor, who was appointed to 
the command of Tangier, named Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
'^All b. ^Abd Allah al-Tamsamani al-Rifi, at once 
proceeded to lebuild the town which had been 
left in ruins by the English. He, and after him 
his son, became sufficiently powerful throughout 
the district to be able soon to withstand Maw- 
lay ^Abd Allah, the successor of Mawlay Isma*^!!, 
and to give an asylum to the pretenders to the 
dynasty. In later times also, the governors of 
Tangier who nearly all belonged to the same 
family had no hesitation in occasionally throwing 
off the authority of the sultans. The history of 
the relations of these governors with the makhzen 
Is the history of Tangier until the xix^h centuiy. 

On August 6th, 1844 Tangier was bombarded 
by a French squadron under the command of the 
Prince de Joinville. Eight days afterwaids the 
Moroccan forces ^\ere routed at the battle of 
Isly. 

It is unnecessary to quote here the successive 
agreements come to between the European powers 
and Morocco which ended in the elaboration and 
adoption of the statute under which Tangier and 
Its zone aie at present ruled, along with the zone 
of Spanish influence and the zone of French in- 
fluence in Morocco. A railway from Tangier to 
Fas and to Rabat has been open since the 
year 1927, 

B i'> li {■> ;-" r aphy : A good monograph on 
Tangier with documents, statistics, illustration.s 
and map.s has been published under the title 
of et sa zofie^ being volume vii. of 

the collectiun ^ViUes ct iribus Docu- 

ments et lenseignements puldics par la Section 
Soeiologique de la Residence Generale de la 
Republique Frangaise au Maroc, Paris 1921. 
The '^A)\hivcs Marccaincs'\ Pans 1904 — 1920 
also contain a number of documents on Tangier, 
for the Portuguese occupation the principal 
contemporary .source is the ‘^Hisiotia de Tan- 
,gtV ^ of I) k ernando de Menezes, Lisbon 1732, 
langiei has been the subject of many desciip- 
tions by travellers (chiefly English) in the 
\ixtb century. A list of them can be found in 
lla\faii s of Alorocco^ London 1892. 

In Conclusion, the .Arabic dialect spoken by the 
citizens of ian.;ier has been the subject of a 
nia.^terly study by William Margais, Textes 
ara'^es .be Ta?i^er, Pari-. 1911, based on the 
works of Ludentz, Meissner. Blanc, Mnrchand 
and Kampffinejer. These texts besides their 
linguistic mtere.st contain valuable information 
about society and native life in Tangier. 

(E. LEVI-PKOVENgAL) 


TANKA, (Sanskrit tahka^ a weight of silver = 
4 masas): an Indian coin. When Mahmud of 
(Ihazna conquered northw'estern India and struck 
bilingual coins for the convenience of his Hindu 
subjects, tanka was used in the Nagari legend as 
the translation of dirham in the Arabic legend. 
Shams al-Dm Iltutmish, Sultan of Dehli (1210 — 
1235 = 607 — 633) introduced a heavy silver coin 
of 175 grains (=. 11.3 grammes) and gave it the 
name of tanka (although tola would have been 
more accurate); a gold tanka of the same w'eight 
was first introduced by Nasir al-Din Mahmud 
(1246 — 1265 = 646 — 664). These two coins were 
henceforth to be the standard coins of India. The 
gold tanka was last struck by Muizz al-Din Mu- 
barak (1421 — 1433 = 824 — 837) except for a few- 
rare pieces of the Suris. The coin itself was again 
struck by Akbar but was now- know-n as the 
mtihr [q. v.]. The silver tanka became gradually 
debased after the reign of Muhammad b. Tughlak, 
being practically copper (“black tanka”) under 
the Lodis. In the great reform of the coinage by 
Sher Shah (1539 — 1545 = 946 — 952) it was re- 
stored to its original fineness and weight but was 
now- called the rupee {rupiya'). As the rupee, the 
denomination was taken over by Akbar and has 
continued the monetary unit of India to the pre- 
sent day. Akbar tiansferred the name tanka to 
copper coinage: his tanka w'as a piece of 2 dams 
(640 grains = 41.5 grammes); he also struck a 
copper coin called the tank} which was Vio of a 
tanka (64 grains = 4.15 grammes). 

Silver and more rarely gold tankas were also 
the curiency of the various contemporaries of the 
Sultans of Dehli, in Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa and 
the Deccan. The word still survives in Bengali 
in the form taka and is the regular Bengali word 
for the rupee ; in Southern India the name is 
still in use on the Portuguese coins of Goa where 
it is the equivalent of anna. 

Bibliography', E. Thomas, Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Dehli,, London 1871; 
Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Coins of the Sultans 
of Dehli in the British Museum,^ London 1883, 
p. xix — xxvii. (J, Allan) 

TANRf (t.), Heaven: God, In the eastern 
dialects the vocalisation is usually palatal: Caghatai, 
tangrt (written and similar forms in the 

other dialects. The trisyllabic fotms in Teleut 
(fa/iitra) and in the Altai dialect (planar.) are 
worthy of note; the Kasan dialect has alongside 
of tangri (god) a word = image of a saint, 
ikon (we may here mention the proper name 
Tari-bb Ji, where tari of course means God). Otto- 
man Turkish has a non-palatal vocalisation {tanri) 
as has Yakutic which has also in addition a trisyl- 
labic form {taiiard). 

For the le.xicographical material cf. Pavet de 
Courteille, Dictionnaire Turi -Oriental^ s. v. ; W. 
Kadloff, Vers.tch eines Worterbuches der Tin'b.- 
dialcktg^ ill. 823. 1043 , 1047 sq., 1065; O. 

Bohtlingk, I'ber die Sf, ache der Jakuteif. Jakutisch- 
dtutsches IVorterbuch^ p. 90; H Vambery, Ety- 
mologisches VVortcrbuch der Tnrko -Tatarischen 
Sprachen, p, 168 sq.\ and lastly al-Kashghari 
i^Dlwan Lughat al-Tu! Constantinople 1333 — 
‘ 335 . 278 sq.'), who says: ^iangri means God; 
the infidels however call heaven tangri and like- 
wise everything that impresses them, e. g. a high 
mountain or a large tree. They worship such things 
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and they call a wise man tangrikafi'' . This word 
tangrikan appears also as an old Turk! title (cf. 
Radloff, Wortcrbuch^ iii. 1048; F. \V. K. MuUer, 
Vigurica^ p. 47: tangrikan — With the 

meaning “God” (in the Manichaean system) we 
find tangrikan for example in the Manichaean 
confession of sins {Chiiastuamft^ ed. A. von le 
Coq, 1911^ P* lO)- I he word tangrim (i.e. tangri 
with the pronominal suffix of the first person) 
seems to be used in the Turfan text;> m the titles 
of princesses or queens (cf. F. W. K. Muller, 
Utgttrica^ p. 48, who compares the modern usage 
of kha 7 ii?n and begam^ We may heie give a few 
derivatives of tangri : tangrih (in the Manichaean 
confession of sms, cf. j.R.A.S.^ 1912. p. 289, 
299) = preacher, chosen one (lit. man of God); 
Kuman, tefinhk ~ “divine”; Uigur, tengrihk = 
“pious”. The Mongol tugri (God) is a loanword 
from the Turkish (for this form cf. BibL Bnddhica^ 
xii. 51). 

The etymologies proposed for the Turkish word 
(e. g. by Vambery and Barbier de Meynard, s. v.) 
are of no value. In most modern Central Asian 
dialects of Turkish tangri has the two meanings 
“God” and “Heaven"; in Ottoman Turkish on 
the other hand the (rather obsolete) word has ap- 
parently only the meaning “God”. For idiomatic 
combinations of tanri^ e. g. tanri = 

thousand-footed, cf. the Dictionaries of Kadloff 
and Barbier de Meynard (s. v,). 

To define the conceptions implied by the word 
tangri so far as the beliefs of Turkish paganism 
is concerned, it will be advisable to deal fust with 
the old Turkish inscriptions and then with the 
material collected in modern times from Teleut and 
Altai shamanism. 

In the inscriptions tanri almost always appears 
as a divine power: it is by his will that the king 
attains to power; the king himself is “like tanri” 
and “born of tanri” {tahritag tanrida bolnii^ 
and installed by tahrl {tanri yaratmlsh). Tanri 
protects the Turkish people, secures their conti- 
nuance as a nation and gives the Turkish chiefs 
victory over their foes: in this quality of special 
protector of the Turks he is described as Turk 
tahrisi. Alongside of the God of Heaven we find 
a certain power over the fate of the people and 
the individual conceded to the spirits of earth and 
water (;i'/;'-jz<^); the highest deity however is Tanri. 

There are however some passages where the 
term tanri does not imply any real personality. 
The “blue heaven above” {ozd kok tanri) is 
created like the “dark earth below” {asra yagMz 
yir) and mankind. Who created them is not staled. 
An important passage (V. Thomsen, Inscriptions 
de VOtkhon., p. 112) records that a rising of the 
Qghuz took place “because heaven and earth 
were in confusion”. Here we have clearly the in- 
fluence of Chinese ideas of the nature ot the 
universe, the theory which de Groot called “Uni- 
versismus”. This need not surprise us because the 
Turkish chiefs who had the Orkhon inscriptions 
prepared lived within the area of Chinese cultural 
influences. 

On the conception of tanri in modern Turkish 
shamanism (i. e. mainly among the Teleut and 
Altai Turks) cf. H. Vambery, Die primitive Cultur 
des Turko-Tatarischen Vo/kes, 1879, p. 150 
W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien.^ 1884, ii. I sqq. and the 
texts collected by Radloff in the first volume of 
his Proben der Volksliteratur der turkischen 


Stamme Sud-Stbi/ lens. This paganism as might be 
expected, did not lemain entiiely free from foreign, 
e. g. Christian and Buddhist influences ; when, for 
example, in a shaman’s conjuiation we find the 
expressions Pyrkan Tengre and Py/kan Kan 
(Radloff, Aus Siberien.^ li. 33, 44), it is natural 
to recognise in Pyrkan the Mongol (also old 
Turkish) word Burkjian = Buddha, 'lhat the pagan 
Turkish creation myth shows traces of Jewish, 
Christian and Buddhist influences was noted by 
Radloff himself {op. cit., ii. 5 sq.). When it is said 
that the evil spirit Erlik created a heaven, for 
himself, like the god of heaven, one is tempted 
to think of Zoroastrian influence (the “counter- 
creations” of Ahiiman). 

According to Turkish shamanism the most powci- 
ful god, Tengere Kaira Kan, created the heavens 
and also the evil spirit Erlik, the good spirits, 
mankind and the earth. The form c (follow mg 
the orthography in Radloff) corresponds to the 
Teleut Tanara and Altai Tanari. Kaira Kan must 
be identical with the Altai Kairakkun (cf. Radloff, 
Worterbuch.^ ii. 22), a word Used to describe gods 
and spirits; Tengere Kaira Kan is therefore the 
“god of heaven”. 

There are seventeen different regions in heaven 
arranged in succession one above the other; there 
the good spirits live. The highest of these minor 
deities are Bai I'lgon, Kysagan Tengere and Mer- 
gen I'engere. The gods of heaven are not directly 
appealed to like the spirits of eaith and of water 
but through the intermediary of the spiiits of 
ancestors, 1. e. a shaman {kam) is required for the 
puipose. In a Teleut shaman's prayer (Radloff, 
Volksliteratur., i. 23S) the heavens above are 
appealed to as the Creator. In an Altaic myth 
(Radloff, ibid.., i. 6 1 sqql) a hero seeks the hand 
of the daughter of the god of heaven. Taman Uko. 

When It is said of the thundeistorm in the 
dialect of Kasan : “The old man of the heavens 
: {tanri babai) is thundering”, this is a relic of old 
j pagan ideas (cf. Radluft, W oi to bitch., 11. 1425; 
iii. 1047; iv. 1564). 

Speaking generally one may say that, apait from 
foreign influences, so far as they can be eliminated, 
in the Turkish conception Tanri is regarded as 
the heavens as an element and also as the spirit 
ruling in heaven. This spirit was probably originally 
conceived as a kind of force, a something which 
would be called mana m modern ethnology. The 
conception of a personal god of heaven must have 
developed out of this. 

When Turkish tribes took over other religions the 
word tangri became the name for the god or higher 
beings of these religions. The meaning “heaven” 
was naturally driven into the background, lo 
convey the conception of heaven the word kok 
(Ottoman gak) was used, which is originally the 
name of a colour (cf. Kadloff, tVorterbuch., ii. 
1220). In old Turkish we also find kok kalik., 
the blue ether (C'/^''«/'/t«, p. 8, iS; Radloff, IVorter- 
buck., ii. 240). 

In Buddhist old Turkish texts tangri corres- 
ponds to the Sanskrit deva “god"; in Buddhist 
mythology, a conception which is better conveyed 
by the word “angel” because this being lacks 
several qualities which to us are necessarily as- 
sociated with the idea of “god”. The feminine 
equivalent devi is given by tangri khatun; tangri 
kiz is Turkish for devakanya (divine maiden, 
apsaras). The king of the gods {devara^a) Indra 
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IS tafi^i'ilar iliki Khorniiizda : Brahma is called 
Aznui These beings have thus Iranian 

names, Ohrmazd and (perhaps) Zarwan. The goddess 
(j'ri is called A'nt Tangri k^atunl or (withoul 
Kk'-itii?i) Kilt 7 'angrisi. The name Kut Tangrisi j 
seems also to be given to Kubera (e. g. Muller, | 
Uigunca^ p. 45). In a collection of dharanis for | 
travellers, the Tisastvustik (ed. by W» Kadloff 
and A. v. Stael-IIulstein, St. Petersburg 1910 = 
Bibl. Biiddhtca^ ^ deva named 'Ban- 

giidam^ whom Radloff takes for Kubera so that 
the latter has therefore another Turkish name. 
But this is doubtful, for in one passage (p. 22) of 
this work, Kubera (A'2//iW) is mentioned byname 
and Tang) idam is mentioned soon after as a 
different deity, but it must be allowed that in the 
text there are elsewhere illogicalities (cf. e. g. 
Turkish text, p. 23 sqk). For Kubera in this work 
cf. also p. 97, note 2; Buddha himself is often 
called Tangri Tangrisi. The god of heaven 
{^dez’atoka') is called in Tmkish Tangri Yir and 
the Vainianika gods, as a rule peculiar to Jaina 
mythology, but also found e.g. in the TihistvastiU.^ 
aie called IVaimanuki-tangrilar. 

The Manichaean Turkish terminology which 
is influenced by Buddhist (cf. Chuastuanift.^ ed. 
A. V. Le Coq, Berlin 1911, p. 5; J. R. A. S.^ 
1911, p. 27S) shows the word in the following 
use: Tangri corresponds here to the Iranian Yazd 
(or Bag)] in the flrst place this means the highest 
principle of the Manichaean system and secondly 
the subordinate spirits of light or gods {yanik 
iangnlar) in contrast to the demon.s ( The 
fiist man is called bi^ tangri.^ five-god (from his 
five components known from the Manichaean 
myth: ether, wind, light, water and fire). The 
name tangri is also given to the five elements, 
e.g. oot tangyi^‘^0^ of fire. Tangri is found 
with the meaning ‘‘heaven” (e.g. Chuastuanift.^ 
p. 16 = 7. 5 ., 1911, p. 291,1. 167). Paradise . 

is called J angri Yir. This Manichaean terminology ^ 
corresponds pretty w-ell to the Buddhist. One or 
two peculiarities may still be pointed out : the oc- 
currence of the already mentioned term, tlingrikan 
{Chuastuanifty p. 10; J.R.A.S.., 1911, p. 281, 

1 , 22), in the name of a deity (^Azma Tdngrikan) 
translated by von le Coq (7. R. A. 5 ., /or. rit.) 
“Azrua the Lord” and the peculiar combination 
Arkhon Yir Tangri., the “archon earth-god”, in 
which perhaps the word tangri is used for one 
of the powers of darkness (cf. J.R.A.S., 1911, 
p. 303, note 31). 

In Christian Tmkish usage \'i Tangri 
Tangri-OghTi = “Son of God” and Mshikha Tangri 
= the God Messiah. In the Christian fragments 
published by b\ \V. K, Muller in Vignrua we 
also have the word Tangridam., which we frequently 
find m Buddhi-st Turkish; it occurs twice in these 
Christian texts and seems here to mean simply “God”. 
The Kuman usage gives nothing worthy of special 
remark. 

As regards the earlier Muslim Eastern Turkish 
texts, the Arabic and Persian terms (Allgh.^ Khiida) 
naturally begin to compete with the Turkish j 
Tangfi, In the Riidatku Bilik, so far as I am aware 
the Araliic name for (lod is of rare occurrence i 
(practically only in Arabic quotations). The con- 
ception of God is however not exclusively conveyed 
by Tangri in this text but other Turkish words 
e. g. Bayat are used. The word Tangri occurs 
here also with the addition of takala. In the Bdbar- 
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nama Tangri seems to be the u^ual word for the 
Deity, except in quotations; here also, following 
the Arabic usage, we sometimes find Tangn ta^aia 
(e.g. p. 40S, ed. Ihninsky). That the word Tangn 
is disappearing in Eastern Turkish aLo befoie 
Arabic and Persian terms is perhaps to be deduced 
from Shaw’s remark (^A Skeirh of the Turkish 
Language., ii. 69). 

Proper names like Tangrtbirdi, Tangrikull may 
be modelled on Persian names like KhuJadZia 
and Kh adabanda. (V. F. Buchnek). 

TANSIN, of whom Shaikh Abu d-Fadl said: 
“A singer like him has not been in India for 
a thousand years”, was a native of Gwaliyar, 
and was at first in the service of Ram Cand the 
Baghela, Kadja of Panna, who is said to have 
given him on one occasion ten million tankas. 
Ibrahim Sur vainly endeavoured to entice him to 
Agra, but Akbar, in 1562, sent a mission to Ram 
c..and at Kalindjar to induce Tansin to come to 
his court, and Ram Cand, not daring to refuse 
the request, sent him with his musical instruments 
and many presents to the imperial court. On the first 
occasion of his performing there Akbar gave him 
200,000 rupees. Most of his compositions are 
written in Akbar’s name, and his melodies are 
still popular in Hindustan. He had two sons, 
Tantarang l^an, also a singer at Akbar’s court, 
and Bilas, who»e son-in-law, Lai KFan, was one 
of the best singers at the court of Shah Djahap. 
Gwaliyar was famous for its musicians, and pro- 
duced no fewer than eleven of the eighteen 
singers at Akbar’s court. 

Bibliography'. Shaikh Abu ’I-Fadl, Akhar- 
nama., text and translation by H. Beveridge; 
A'tnd Akbari., text and translation by Bloch- 
mann and Jarrett ; ^Abd al-Hamld LShawrI, 
Pddshdh-ndma, text; all in the Bibliotheca In- 
dica series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(T. W. Haig) 

TANTA, an important town in the Egyptian 
Delta between the Rosetta and Damietta branches 
of the Nile, capital of the Gljarbiya province, and 
a busy railway junction, of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, about 75 miles from Alexandria. Its 

Coptic name of TAMTA-O-O has assumed in 
Arabic the forms Tandita, Tanta and Tanta. For- 
merly it was an episcopal city. Nowadays the 
place is famous for the tomb and mosque of 
the most celebrated of the Muslim 
saints in Egypt, Ahmad al-Badawl [q. v.]. 
Throughout the year no fewer than three Ma-juilid 
or birthdays of this Saint are made the occasion 
of great fairs to which pilgrims flock from all 
parts. The presence of a large native population 
and the extreme veneration with which the spot 
is regarded have made it a centre of fanaticism. 
Tanta is one of those places where the worship 
of a Muslim Saint had displaced that of an 
earlier Coptic one. 

The present town is built on one of those 
numerous mounds of accumulated mud-hut debris 
so characteristic a feature of the Egyptian land- 
scape. The Ahmadiya mosque, which was rebuilt 
under 'Abbas I, is the principal building of any 
historic importance. It is now the second largest 
religious establishment in the country. A library, 
j begun in 1898, contains about 9,000 volumes in- 
I eluding over 1,000 MSS. The number of professors 
i attached to the Tanta institute is over 100; the 
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students numbering about 2,600. Besides large 
Government Schools, there is a well-equipped 
American Mission Hospital. But the health of the 
people is not improved by the existence of an evil- 
smelling, muddy canal flowing through the town. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-ljji'an. al-Tuhfa al- 
sanlya, p. 85 ; Ibn Dukmak, A~itab al-Inlisar, 
V. 94, also 82 ; Ibn Hawkal, B. G. A., ii. 92 ; 
E. L. Butcher, The Church of Egvpty 1. 269; 
van Berchem, C. I. A., i 684; Amelineau, Geo- 
graphie de I' Egypte, p. 480; QuatremHe, Mi- 
moires, i. 356 sqq. ; Boinet Bey, Dtclionnaire 
geographique, p. 517; Baedeker, Egypt, index ; 
Egyptian Government Almanac, Moslem ICorld, 
July 1917, Jan. 1914; Napoleon, Dcsct iption de 
I Egypte, ed. Panckoucke, xv. 215 sqq.\ Blanchard, 
in Harvard African Studies, 1917, i. — Other re- 
ferences will be found under ahm.xd al-badawI. 

(J. Walker) 

al-TANTAWI, Muha.mmad 'Aiyad (with his 
full name ; al-Shaikh Muhammad b. S.a'd b. 
SuLAiMAN' 'Aiyad .ai.-Marhumi .al-T.andita'I ai.- 
Shafi'i), an Arabic scholar of the xixth 
century, born in 1225 (1810) at N'idjrid (a small 
village near Tanta in Egypt), died Oct. 29, 1861 
in St. Peterburg. His father, a travelling merchant, 
was born in Mahallat Marhum, hence his nisba: 
al-MarhumX. At the age of six he went to a 
maktab in Tanta. At 13, he moved to his uncle 
in Cairo and studied at al-Azhar. Of his teachers 
the celebrated Ibrahim al-Badjurl (J. c. 1276; 
Brockelmann, G, A. L., ii. 487) had a particular 
influence on him (see the ode dedicated by Tantawl 
to him, Z. D. M. G., iv. 245 — 246). He also studied 
with the poet Hasan al-' .Attar (d. c. 1250; Biockel- 
mann, op. cit., ii. 473, N®. i). Many of his fellow- 
students later became famous. His friend Rifa'a 
al-Tantawi (Brockelmann, ii. 4S1, N®. 6) sent to 
Paris as Imam of the first scientific mission (1825- 
1831) by Muhammad 'All was one of the founders 
of the new literary movement. IbrShim al-DasukT 
(1811 — 1883) was Lane’s first tutor (Brockelmann, 
ii- 478, N°. 4). After his father’s death in 1243 
(1827) al-Tantawi had to stay two years in Tanta, 
where he continued his studies and gave lectures. 
Returning to Cairo he joined the teaching staff 
of the Azhar mosque; here he was one of the 
first to discuss literary and poetical texts. He 
had been a teacher for a time in an English school. 
F. Fresnel was the first to make his fame known 

in Europe (cf. J. A., 3rd Ser., v., 1828, p. 60 

sq.). Many young scholars after him studied with 
al-Tantawi (G. Weil, Dr. Pruner, A. Perron, R. 

Frahn, son of the founder and first director of 

the Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg). The latter 
brought his reputation to Russia and in 1840 
(1256) al-TantawI was summoned to St. Petersburg 
as teacher of Arabic in the “Institut des Langues 
Orientales”. In 1848 he was appointed Extraordinary 
Professor in the University and in 1854 ordinary. 
His teaching had hardly any permanent influence 
in Russia; his method was not adapted to the 
European University system. Of his pupils (1S40- 
1842) the most noted was the Finn G. A Wallin 
(l8u — 1852), the noted Arabian traveller, aftei- 
wards Professor in Helsingfors, who corresponded 
with him regularly till his death (see K. Tallquist, 
Bref och Dagboksanteckningar af G. A. Wallin, 
Helsingfors 1905). A severe illness forced al-Tantawi 
to go on leave in 1861 and in the same year he 
died. His tomb with inscriptions in Russian and 


Arabic still exists in the Tatar cemetery in Leningrad 
His literary activity before he moved to St. 
Petersburg was almost exclusively confined to the 
old fashioned scholarship. He composed many 
nazm, shark, hashiya and khatm which exist in MS. 
m Cairo and Leningrad (University Libiary). 
Among his original productions of the same kind 
weie his Ladhidh al-Tarab f'l Xazrn Biihur al- 
’^Arab (in private hands in Cairo) and his Crdquza 
with his own commentary, Mush fa ha 'l-.Albab 
’^ald Muntaha 'l-Arab ft 'L'lTim a!-Irt_h sea 'l-Diabr 
wa 'l-Jlisab (Leningrad, MS. Or., 820). To the 
Russian period belongs his useful Traiti de la 
langite arabe vulgaire, Leipzig 184S, which, besides 
the e.xercises, contains many letters and verses from 
his own pen (cf. Fleischer’s observations, Z. D. 
M.G., i., 1847, P- 212— 213; iii,. 1849. p. 474—475). 
His acquaintance with European literatuie and 
his command of French enabled him to make in- 
teresting critical observations (cf. J.A., 4rd Ser., ix., 
1847, p. 351 — Melanges Asiatiques, St. Peters- 
burg, i., 1851, p. 474—495 ; ii.. 1855, p. 466— 4S6). 
Many ai tides in Arabic from his pen are in the manu- 
scripts left by him (e. g. on the Egyptian festivals, 
MS. Or., S38, ff. 50 — 60; a collection of stories 
and anecdotes in the popular Arabic of Egypt, 
MS. Or., 745; Comptes-rendus de V Acadimic des 
Sciences, 1926, p. 23-26; an Arabic translation of 
Sa'di's Giilistan begun by him, Comptes-rendus de 
r Academie des Sciences de A'ussie, 1924, p. 102 
sqq.); an autograph copy of his work Tiihfat al- 
Adhkiya’ bi-Akhbdr Bildd Rusiya of 1266 (1850) 
has been found in Constantinople (see Reseller, 
Z. S., iii., 1924, p. 252; Comptes-i eniliis de T Aca- 
demic des Sciences, I927, p. 181 sqq.). 

His inestimable claim to fame is his large col- 
lection of manuscripts (c. 150) which passed after 
his death to the University Library (cf. C. Sale- 
mann and V. Rosen, Indices alphabetici ccdicum 
maniiscriptorum persicorum turcicorum at abuo> urn 
qui in Bibliotheca Impcrialis Littei arum Univer- 
sitatis Petropolitanae adservantiir, St. Petersburg 
1888). Many manuscripts were copied or collated 
and corrected by him (cf. Zapiski, vi. 3S4 — 38S). 
The collection contains few old manuscripts but has 
many unique and valuable copies, almost all from 
Fg>pt (s. e. g. Zapiski, xxii. 2S3 sqq.; Zapiski^, 
i. 2gi sqq.; Comptes-rendus de T Academic des 
Sciences, 1924, p. lOi sq.). 

Bibliography. al-Tantawi's autobiography 
(to his settlement in Russia) was published by 
Kosegarten with a German translation, W.Z.K. 
M., vii., 1850, p. 43 — 63, 197 — 200; important 
corrections to it are given by G. Gottwaldt, in 
Z.D.M.G., iv., 1850, p. 243 — 248. The European 
articles are too scanty and inaccurate (Brockel- 
inann, ( 7 .H.Z., ii. 479; izhxn.x;, Litterature arabe -, 
p. 420; Cheikho, I.a litterature arabe au XI. Xe 
si'ecle, ii. 59); more important are the recent 
Arabic biographies by .Mjmad Timur, in Madjallat 
al-Madjma’' allilmi allarabi, iv., 1 924, p. 388 — 
391 (corrections by Ign. Kratschkovsky, ibid., 
iv. 562 — 564) and Muhibb al-Dln al-KhatIb, in 
al-Zahrd, i., 1343, p- 417—428 (with picture), p. 
554. — A description of his manuscripts in 
Leningrad and his biography is being prepared by 
Ign. Kratschkovsky. (Ign. Kr.atsi hkovsky) 
al-TANUKHI, Abu 'AlI ai.-Muhassin, an 
Arab writer, was born in 939 or (according to 
Yakut) in 940—941 a. d., the son of a learned 
kadi in Basra, and received his early education 
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there, from al-Suli [q. v.] and Abu ' 1 -Faradj al- 
Isfahan! [q.v.] and others. He chose a judicial career j 
and rose to be kadi, first in Baghdad and then in 
Ahwaz; as a result of a change in the vizierate 
in Baghdad his office was taken from him in 
969 — 970 and his property confiscated. He was 
not allowed to follow his profession for three 
yeais. During this period he seems to have lived 
mainly in Baghdad but also made a journey to 
Egypt. Then he was restored to office but fell 
into disfavour with the Biiyid "^Adud al-Dawla 
[q. V.] (9S1 — 9S2) and is even said to have spent 
some time in prison because he had pouied con- 
tempt on al-^afi'i and his followers. He suffered 
many more hardships and much persecution befoie 
he died in Baghdad in 994. 

The following are given as TanukhTs works: 
A Diwan which no longer survives, and three 
collections of anecdotes : Kitab ^'ishicZir al-Mu~ 
hadara 'oa'Al^bar a l-AIn dhakara^ al'ATiistadjZid 
mifi Fa^alat al-Adjicad and. by far his best known 
book, al-daradj ba'd (il-Shidda (not composed before 
9S4). This is a collection of proverbs, anecdotes j 
and sayings on the theme “joj follows sorrow”. | 
Mada'in! [q. v.] a century and a half before had | 
written a woik similar 111 title and substance and j 
Ibn Abi ‘l-Dunja and the lj;adi Abu ’I-Husam | 
after him had published similar collections. Tanukhi 
used these works and other literary sources but ; 
also drew upon oral tiaditions for his new com- 
pilation. He owed many a stoiy to his father and 
his teachers, and was also able to draw upon his 
own expeuences; but the bulk of the contributions 
not taken from literary sources were given him 
by secietaiies and judges. The work begins with 
a brief introduction dealing with literary history 
in which Tanukhi discusses critically the works 
of his predecessois. Then come the sepaiate stones, 
most of which are introduced by a brief reference 
to their sources, divided into 14 chapters from 
the point of view of matter or form. While Ibn i 
Abi 'l-Dunja’s work was intended to be edifying 
in tone, Tanukhi's collection was lighter and wittier. 

It found a wide welcome, was much read and 
copied and m later times played a part in Persian, 
Turkish and Jewish literature. 

B i b i 1 0 gr a p h y \ A, W lener, Die Fara^ bd'd 
as-Sidda-Lito dtur^ in A/., iv,, 1913, p. 270 — 
29^1 3^7 420, esp. 393 — 413 (full bibliography: 

P- 393 ? iiole 2 and p. 39^^ note i ; albo Yakut, 
Irsjiad al~Ar'ib, ed. Margoliouth, vol. vi., p. 
25^ 267^^ al-dariidg ba'd al-Shidda, 2 parts, 

Cairo 1903—1904. (R. Paket) 

TANZIL. [See Wahy.] 

TANZIMAT, or rather tanzImat-i khairIye 
(“beneficent legislation” from the expression: kanun 
taazJm ctmek~ “to draft a law”) is the term used 
to denote the reforms introduced into the 
government and administration of the Ottoman 
empire from the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan 'Abd al-Madjid and inaugurated by the 
charter generally called the khaitd sherif of Gul- 
khane. 1 he expression ianzunat khairlye is first 
found in the latter years of the reign of Mahmud II. 
dhe other end of the period of the tafizifnat is 
put about 1880, when the absolute rule of 'Abd 
al-Hamid 11 began. 

The tanz'unTii are the continuation of the work 
of Sultans Selim III and Mahmud II, undertaken to 
save the Ottoman state which had become enfeebled 
internally and externally. Mahmud II had succeeded, 


by getting rid of the feudal system at home and 
the reactionary element of the janissaries, in cen- 
tralising and consolidating his power in home 
aifairs but he had been unable to avoid the los^. 
of Greece and Egypt. His work however was not 
yet constructive. This was reserved for his suc- 
cessors or rather for the great statesmen of his 
successors, for, since the sultans themselves proved 
incapable of directing the reforms, the task of 
carrying them through became more and more 
the work of a reform party among the Turkish 
officials themselves. In the period from 1839 to 
the end of the Crimean War, the soul ot the 
reforms was Mustafa Rashid Pasha (</. t'., d. 1858), 
who was six times grand vizier^ m the second 
period inaugurated by the charter called khatt-i 
hiinidyun from Feb. 1856 the activities of the re- 
formers were directed by ‘All Pasha d. in 

1871) and Fu'ad Pasha {ij.v., d. 1859); the great 
figure in the third period (from 1871) was Midhat 
Pa.^a (<7- z'-, d. 1883). 

The fdiJtt-i sherif of Gulkhane was not distin- 
guished by any new ideas; in it the Sultan an- 
nounced that henceforth he wished the honour 
and property of all his subjects to be secure, that 
the farming out of the taxes {iltizdm) should be 
abolished and that recruiting for the aimy should 
be done in a more regular fashion; all criminals 
were to be tried in public and it was expre>sly 
laid down that all subjects, to whatever religion 
they belonged {ehl'i islam we-niilelA sdire) should 
be equal before the law, without exception. To 
draw up the necessary legal enactments, the council 
of reform already in existence {tnedjlis-i ahkam-i 
^adllye) \^as to be increased by a certain number 
of members. Although, in the preamble to the 
document, it was said that the former prosperity 
of the Ottoman state was due to respect for the 
Kurban, at the end it is stated that the new 
measures mean a complete change in ancient 
principles {tisjild ^atika). In fact the aim of Rashid 
Paslia m drawing up the khatt had been as much 
to give satisfaction to the European powers, whose 
intervention in the domestic affairs of Turkey had 
become more and more serious (solution of the 
Greek crisis ; agreement with Muhammad ^Ali), 
as to re-establish confidence in the home govern- 
ment. For the moment this double aim was 
achieved. But as soon as the attempt was made 
to carry out the reforms, numerous difficulties 
were met with. This was in the nature of things. 
The new institutions were based on the admini- 
strative systems of European states, notably PTance, 
and in introducing them problems and distinctions 
were created in the state which, under the old 
system, had never presented themselves in so 
threatening a form. P'our groups of interests had 
to be dealt with: i. the civilian officials and mi- 
litary officers who in the old order had been the 
slaves of the Sultan ; 2. the free Muslim subjects 
of whom the were the most notable 

section; 3. the non-Muslim subjects, the rayas 
{rd-tyd) and 4. the foreign interests. The conso- 
lidation of the first two groups offered least 
difficulty; religion united them and Mahmud II 
and 'Abd al-MadjId had renounced their rights as 
sovereign over the lives and property of the 
officials; the ending of the feudal system by Mah- 
mild II had also been favourable to the combination 
of the Muslim elements. But to give the Christian 
and Jewish subjects equal rights to the Muslims 
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ihieatened to deprive the former of the consider- 
able autonomy which ihcy had enjosed since the 
time of Mahammad the Conf^ueror; the attempts 
t'j depiive the Muslim ecclesiastics of their rights 
'if jurisdiction and administiation and tlic problems 
Killed by the enrolment of non-Mushms in the 
army soon showed that the latter themselves did 
not regard the granting of C'^ual lights as an un- 
nuiigaied benefit and at the same time accentuated 
the hostilities and differences already existing 
between the different non-Muslim communities, 
iliifcrences often more serious than tho^e lietween 
them and the Muslims. Lastly the foreign group, 
although numerically weak, with the liberties and 
privileges granted by the capitulations occupied 
a position which was all the stionger because 
lueigQ powers took advantage of it, not only for 
iheir own profit but also to make themselves the 
proteciois of non-Muslim subjects in their struggles 
to keep their privileges (France by virtue of the 
capitulations; Russia by virtue of the treaty of Ku^uk 
Kainardji). The realisation of the reforms was 
hound to be in great part illusory so long as the 
privileged position of the foreigners, known as 
extra-territoriality, continued to exist in striking 
opposition to the centralisation of power which 
was the aim of the reforms. It is for thw reason 
that the great difficulties of the tanzimat centred 
round the problem of the rayas (insurrections in 
Crete, Bosnia, Herzogovma, Lebanon-and Hulgaiia) 
and the intervention of the Powers (among them 
the Holy See) which was always tlie result. It 
was for this reason also that there was formed in 
Turkey itself a considerable party which regarded 
the tanzimat as dangerous to the empire But the 
path once taken by Rasljid Pa>]ia could not be 
abandoned, because the old institutions themselves 
no longer offered guarantees. U was rare however, 
to hear serious objections from the religious point 
of view; the Shiikh al-Isl5m was piesent at the 
reading of the khaU-i although it does not 

appear that he sanctioned by a f£t:va the different 
laws which were promulgated as a result of it. 
The refoiming ministers themselves always refused 
on the other hand to repeal definite sections 
of the skarfa such as that of capital punishment 
for apostasy from Islam or the non-validity of the 
evidence of a non-Muslim befiire a tribunal, although 
they were quite ready to pass any measures to 
which the sh-irta did not refer. 

The tanzimat were thus carried through in a 
very troubled atmosphere. A grand vizier could 
hardly ever carry through a progiamme peacefully; 
there were sudden falls from power often followed 
by equal unexpected returns to ofiice. Thus Rashid 
Pa^a was no less than six times grand vizier between 
1S46 and 1858 although the Sultan 'Aiid al-Madjid 
was rather in favour of the reforms. The same changes 
in office took place under 'Abd al-‘'.\ziz, much 
more capricious than his predecessor ; Midhat Pasha 
was grand vizier for thiee weeks in 1S73 
the second lime for seven weeks (Dec. 19? 1876— 
f^eb. 5^ 1877). There were also periods when 
foreign intervention suddenly called for new efforts; 
this was notably the case during the delibeiations 
which preceded the peace conference in Pans. 
Turkey’s allies then wanted the SultSn to bind 
himself by an international agreement to carry out 
the reforms which were still in abeyance. The 
result was the khatt-i humavan of February i856t 
which was nominally a spontaneous act of the 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, fV . 


Sultan. In article 9 of the Treaty of Paris of 
M arch 30, 1856 the contiaoting Powers take note 
of the declaration hy expl■e^•^lv stipulating that it 
Would not give them the right of inTei faring in 
the interior administration of the empire. .\o\v the 
khatt-i humayfm is simply a moie detailed con- 
firinatioa of the promises made m 1839 regarding 
the equality of tieatment of non-Muslim subjects: 
in it is particularly laid down that mue l tribunals 
shall be instituted for law-uits between Mu-iims 
and non-MusUms and that the laws relating to 
them shall be codified as soon as possible One 
further important point m this act 15 the right 
conceded to foreign powers to possess landed 
property in Turkey. The intervention of European 
powers did not cease, however, after 1836; thus 
in 1859 they demanded an enquiry into the Puio- 
pean provinces. In 1S67 the Ottoman government 
was again taken to task by the Powers: but they 
were not agreed among themselves as to the steps 
to be taken: while Russia demanded an extreme 
system of decentralisation, P'rance encouraged the 
Porte to tiy a policy of fusing together the dif- 
ferent categories of subjects. It was the latter view 
that prevailed for the moment: the opening of 
the lycee of (^alata Seray for teaching Fiench 
was one of the consequences. After 1S70, foreign 
pressure became weaker on account of events m 
Europe ( Franco- Prussian War); it is just this 
period that is marked by a strong tendency to 
decentralisation in Turkey, but of a kind which 
pleased neither the Pow’ers nor the rayas. This 
policv had a certain amount of success, as foi 
example the strengthening of Ottoman power in Tri- 
poUtania and Tunisia. The reaction was not long 
in being fell. The insurrections of 1875 in the 
Slav provinces resulted m “a European confer- 
ence’’ at Constantinople in 1S76 and in the fol- 
lowing year came the disastrous vvar with Russia 
which separated Rumania and Serbia from the 
Ottoman Empire and cieated an almo^t independent 
P>ulgaiia (Treaty of Berlin. July 13, 1879) The 
act by which Turkey had tried to anticipate this 
intervention was the promulgation of the Ottoman 
Constitution on December 23, 187^1 
the first meeting of the European Confeience. 
But this remedy, already regarded very su-.pici- 
ously by the new Sultan 'Abd al-Hxmid, did not 
gam the success anticipated: the author of the 
constitution. Midhat Pashi, was banished two months 
later and soon the constitution was completely 
ignored by the Sultan. In the long ■‘Hainidian 
period which followed the \\ ar with RuH'^ia, the 
reforms were not, however, completely suspended; 
the laws of 1879 affeciing the judiciary in par- 
ticular in a way completed the legislation of the 
tanzimat. 

\Ve now give a rapid survey of the different 
reforms. The giaod Council of Justice, also called 
the council of the Tanzimat, underwent several 
transformations in 1S34, iS6l and lastly in iSoS, 
when its activities were definitely divided into 
administrative and judicial functions — i. e. into a 
Council of Slate {sh'ira-vi-de'L'let) which retained 
its form till 191S and a High Court of Justice 
{(/Uoln-i ahkam-i W/my). Immediately after 1839, 
Rashid Pa^a had introduced a new system of 
administration in the provinces on the French 
model and aboU'-hed the iltizTvn. This proved to 
be too much centralised and in 1852 the powers 
of the governors had to be again extended ; the 

42 
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farming out of the taxes had again to be intio- 
duced because levwng them directly did not bring 
enough into the treasury. The law relating to the 
wilayets of 1864, completed in 1871 by another 
law, completed the system of piovincial adnnnts- 
tration which lasted till 191 8 Ibis law of 1864 
was further remarkable because it provided for 
each province new tiibunals. different from the 


cacii uiuviiicc iicvv II lu w j j 

courts of the kadis, although the judges were very deplorable condition, aggravated nioie and 
often Silama\ I’'’ foreign loans (from 1854) and b) 


Even before 1864 there had been created at 
Constantinople and several large provincial towns 
a commercial court and a mixed court (for law- 
suits between Ottomans and strangers); these two ■ 
courts were amalgamated in 1S60. but it was not 
till the legislation of 1875 and 1879 that all the 
non-religious tribunals were put under the Ministiy 
of lustice. 'I he first common law was the Com- 
mercial Code of 1850, based for the most part 
on Fiench law, as were the Penal Code of 185S, 
the Code of Maritime Commercial Law of 1863, 
and the Code of Commeicial Proceduie of 1S61. 
The Civil Code or Medjelle of 1869 on the 
other hand is an attempt at codification of the 
law of propel ty and the law of guarantees ac- 
cording to the Hanafi ^ladhhab This codification 
carried out by a council under the presidency of 
Ahmed Djewdet Pasha is not to be consideied 
however as being obligatory in use; it is rather 
manual fur judges who have not studied Mus- 


French was to be the language of instruction, 
iiie.riit the introduction of a foreign culture and 
was vigorously opposed. It was not till tow arils the 
end of the nineteenth century that these mea-are- 
began to be.ir fruit. 

The period of the taii/imat was coniparatneli 
poor in measures of an economic nature 1 ii> 
finances of the state were all the time 111 a 

nuire 
uli.in 

'.Tbd al-'Aziz's extravagance. 1 he internatniid 
control of the national debt which vvas the lesali 
was not, however, taken in hand till afiei the 
financial catastrophe of 1879. The decree of ahu 
Muiiarram 1299 (Dec. 20, 18S1; cf. Young, v 6 q 
established the International Council of the Uttu- 
mao Debt. 

The following table of the more important legis- 
lative measures of the tanzimat gives the sources 
as far as po.ssibIe. The references to the collectiun 
of laws, Dustur. which contains the legi'ki'ieu 
down to 1 886 are taken from Young. Civ/r 
Droit Ottoman (O.xford 1905— 1906), which gives 
most of the texts in a French translation, \\ here 
the text is not given the refeience has been put 
in brackets. .Most of the other references have been 
taken from Engelhardt, La Turquit et its tan::- 
mat, Paris 1SS4. Although the statements in tli'- 
booit are not very accurate, they may help w 
complete the general survey of the reforms e-pe- 


lim law. The law regarding the execution of judg- [ cially in the first period. 


ments and the Code of Civil Procedure, both of I 
1879, weie not recognised by the foreign missions, , 
so that they were never applied in mixed suits. ■ 
Legislation for the different non-Muslim com- ■ 
munities vvas an extremely complicated task. The , 
“Organic regulations” which in i860 were pu- 
blished for the large communities had the tendency , 
to give more power to the lay element in the 


iDtel- 


The period of the tanzimat also saw an 
lectual effort in the Turkish Muslim element, which 
laid the foundations for the new 'lurkish cultuie. 
It was in this period that Shinasi, Namik Kemal 
and Ahmad Wefilc worked, who created a new 
Turkish literary language. To it also belongs 
Ahmad Ejewdet Paslja. famous as an historian, 
man of letters and legislator (cf. Fatinie ‘Abje 


to give tiiurc puwci kU liic lU me Xliail iumsisi • 

administratioij, to the detriment of ecclesiastical i Ahtfiad Dj^iiodet Padia we-Zemafil^ Constantinop e 


authority. The communities in general kept their 
judicial autonomy. The Porte had frequently to 
deal with disputes within the communities and ' 
differences between the Roman Catholics and the , 
Eastern sects “united” with the Holy See. Here ' 
again the European Poweis had every opportunity i 
to inteivene, especially Russia in the question of 
the primacy of the Gregoiian .Armenian Church 
in Turkey and in that of the schism of the ortho- 
dox Bulgars who were recognised as an autono- 
mous community in 1870. The enrolment of non- 
Muslims in the army, decided upon in 1S55, when 
the kharadj was officially abolished, remained a 
dead letter during the tanzimat. It was replaced 
by an exemption tax i^bedel'). 

In foreign relations all the attempts to obtain 
the abolition of the capitulations which had been 
begun at the Paris Congress remained fruitless. 
A slight change in principle was effected on the 
occasion of the law of 1873, which granted 
foreigners the right to pos.scss real estate. 

Prom 1845 ^ council had been instituted to 
elaborate leforms in education {medjlis-i me^arif). 
The President was Fu’ad Pa^a and later Djewdet 
Pasha. In this field the tradition of religious in- 
struction had to be combatted. The creation of a 
university, in 1845, could not at first have any 
direct consequences and the creation of the second- 
ary {rushdlye) school and primary {I’dadlye) pre- 
sented considerable difficulties. Lastly the opening 
of the Lycee of Ghalata Saray in 1868 where 


1332). Ziya (iok Alp, the theorist of the modern 
Turkish nationalism, also recognises the hiyh im- 
portance which the period had for the develop^mont 

of Turkish thought (cf. Turk-djitiiyiki 
gora 1339, p- 6; and Malide Edib, 

London 1926, p. 238 sq.'). 

Bibliography'. The Turkish texts of the 
legislative measures are given in the Dustur. 
French tianslations are given in Aristarchi Be}, 
Ligrdaiion Ottomane., Constantinople iS 73 -iS 74 i 
supplement in 1S78; G. Voung., Corps de Jfoit 
ottowan^ vol. i.— vii., Oxford 1905 — 

Heidborn, Droit public et administratif del Bui- 
pire Ottoman.,\.C\^C\g^ 1908; a Greek translation, 
'O^a{j.xviK0t\ was utilised by Young. 
foreign relations cf. Gabriel F.ffendi Noradoung- 
hian, Kenteil d'Actes hiternationaux de I But- 
pire Ottofnan^ tome ii. — iv., Paris 1900 — 19*^3- 
The Turkish historical sources on the tanzimat 
are not abundant: Ahmad Lutfc TcirlkJi fCon- 
stantinople 1290 — 1328), vol. vi.— viii., covering 
the years 1255 — 1265; TJrhman NQii, ~Abd 
al-Hatnid thdnl ive-Deiv) -i Saltanatl^ vol. i., Con- 
stantinople 1327; there is no monograph on 
' the tanzimat. — Pvurupean works: Ed. EngpP 
I haidt, La Turquie ct les tanzimat^ vol. i.^ — m- 
Paris 1884- Chertier, Les refortnes cn 
! Paris 186S; A. C’bicini, Lettres stir la TutqtBe.^ 

I Paris 1855 i do,, La constitutioii ottoman.^ Pans 
! 1879; Millingen, Im Turquie sous le r'e-^ne 

d' Abdul Aziz.1 Paris 1868; Rosen, Geschichte 
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3 Xov. 1839! 
S March 1840* 


26 1255 ^hatt-i sherif of Gulkhane. 


Grand Council {luejjUs 


. 60S; 
Lutfi, 


Y.. 1. 

vi. 61 


I S40 

l 84 oj 

6 Sept. 1843 

1845 
1845; 

1846 1 
18471 
1847! 

24 Hay 1850 I 
28 July lS5o[ 

25 Xov. 1852! 


iS Feb. 1856 1 1 
30 .March 1856 
1856 

2t April 1858: 


30 April i860 

-4 May i860' 
1861 


1256 

1256 

1259 

1261 

1261 

1262 

1263 
1263 

1266 

1266 

I26S 


Lutfi'j vi. 92 
(IiQgelhardt, i. 

(Lutfi, VI. 102) 


40) 


7 L' 


I Muh. 1256 Reorgaiiibation uf the 
ahkani-i ^adrive'y 

Promulgation ot a code of penal laws. 

Inslitutiun of a tribunal of ct)mmerce {tidjZiret 
meJJiui) in the Ministry of Commerce. 

Law lelating to the formation of the contingents (Lutfi. vii. 74. 

of the army. ' Engelhardt, i. 

A.-7bembly of provincial delegates in the capital (Engelhaidt, i. 76) 
Creation of a univer-iity and of establishments 

for secondary education. (Engelhardt, i. 77: i: 

Publication of an administiative code. (Engelhardt, i. S2) 

Creation of civil and ciiminal mixed tribunals. ' (Lngelhaidt, i. 83) 
Creation of a Ministry of Public Education 

zaret-i ma^arif-i ^umumiyi). I (Lutfi, viii, 132^1 

Firman in favour of non-Mu.^Ums. ! V., p. loS 

18 Ram. 1266 Promulgation of a Code of Commerce. D , i. 375; V., vii = 

Firman on the admini>tration of the provinces. (Engelhardt, p. 105) 
^^54! 1270 Division of the Grand Council into a Coancii for^ 

I Uefurms and a High Council of Justice. (Y., 1. 2) 

May 1855' 1271 Abolition of kkaradj for the rayas and decision 

to enroll them in the army. 
khatt-i hiimayun. 

Peace Treaty of Paris. 

Foundation of an Ottoman Bank. (Y., v. 25) 

, , Promulgation of a Code of Lands. D., i 165; V. 

9 -^ug- i 858 ' 28 D 1 ju ' 1 -H. 1274 Promulgation of a Penal Code. D, i. 527; Y. 

9 Shaw. 1276 Appendix to the Code of Commerce, regul.ating 
the Tribunals of Commerce, which are amalga- 
mated with the mixed tribunals. 

Regulations reg.trding the .Armenian Gregorian 
Community (ratified in 1863). 

1277 The two High Councils joined into one with 
three sections (administrative, legislative and 

financial). Engelhardt. ii. iS) 

1277 N'ew regulations for Lebanon. 

1277 Code of commercial procedure. 

1279 Organic regulation of the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
1279 Concession of the Imperial Ottom.an Bank. 


Djam. II 1272 
23 Radj. 1272 
1272 

7 Ram. 1274 


1276 


Noradounghian, lii. S3 


VI. 45 
vii. I 


226 


D., 1. 445; Y 
D., ii. 93S; Y., ii. 79 


(V 


I 

May 

1861 

14 

Nov. 

1861 



1862 

4 

Feb. 

1863 

20 

Aug. 

1S63 

I 

April 

1864 

6 

bept. 

1864 

8 

Nov. 

1 864 

16 

June 

1867 

2 

-April 

1868 

I 

Sept. 

i86Si 

19 

i Jan. 

1869! 

4 

April 

1869 j 



iSbgj 


16 Sha'b. 
6 Kab. I 


1280 , Code of mariiime commerce. 


1280 Regulations for the Jewish Community. 

1281 Organic regulation for Lebanon. 

7 Djam. I 1281 Law of the wiiayets. 

13 Safar 12S4 Law granting foreigners the right to own property. 
18 Dhu ’ 1 -H. 1284 Creation of a Council of State {^ura-yi duvUt) 
and of a High Couit of Justice (</i;e' 5 «-i 
‘'aJliye'). 

1285 Opening of the Lycee of Ghalata Seray. 

1285 I Law on the Ottoman nationality. 

1 285 Law on the competence of the nizSmtyi tribunals. 

18 Dhu ’ 1 -H. 1285 , Elaboration of the Civil Code {mgd/elle — ahkdm~i 
'iz./.'.o'c) ; the 16 bo.iks of the code were pro- 
miilgited between 1869 and 1876. 


1. 2. 27; 
Engelhardt. ii. 
(Y., i. 139) 

7S0, 

922; 

976; 

466 ; 

962 ; 

695; 


u 
D., ii, 
D , li 
U., 1. 
D., 11 
D., V 
D 
D, 


V., 

Y.. 

V., 

V, 

V, 

V.. 


vii. 155 
ii. 21 
V. 30 
vii. 103 
11. 14S 
ii. 140 


1. 4; Y., 
ii. 230; 


29 

337 


10 March 1870 
1871 

1873 

1875 


1286! Firman on the creation of the Bulgarian Exarchate. (Y., ii. 61) 


D., i. 703; V-, i. 3, 159 
(Engelhard:, ii. lo) 

I) , i. 16; V., ii. 226 

(V., i. 197; 

Engelhard:, ii. 27) 
V., p 1 70 ; published u i:h 
coinmen:ary in 1311 

(1893) 


Jan. 

23 Dec. 

20 May 

17 June 
17 June 
22 June 


29 Shaw. 


1 292 


1876 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 


7 Dhu l-H. 1293 
29 Djam. I 1296 


27 Djam. II 
27 Djam. II 
2 Radjab 


287 Law on the admini-^tralion of the wiiayets. 

1290 Law on the secularisation of the Ewkaf (never 
put into execution). 

Firman reorganising juatice; the commercial tri- 
bunals transfeired to the Ministry of [usuce. 
Promulgation of the Ottoman Constitution (^ka/zun-i 
esasi). 

Organic Regulation of the Ministery of Justice 
and Public Worship- 
1296 j Regulation of the nlzamiyc tiihunals. 

1 2961 Law on the execution of judgments. 

1296 I Code of civil procedure. ; 


D., 


625; V., 


I. 47 
127) 


(Engelhardt, ii. 

(Y., i. 159) 

the Sill-name 


text m 

D., iv. 
D., iv. 
D.. iv. 
D., iv. 


129 

235: 

225 

257: 


Y., i. 
Y., i. 
Y., i. 
Y., p. 


160 
1 66 
198 

171 
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1913; All Haydar Midhat, The Lije oj Miuhat 
Pasha^ London 1903: Padel and Steeg, Le- 
gislation fcnciere ottonam^ Pans 1904 J 
libsie du Rausas, Le regime des Capitulations 
dans V Empire Ottoman^ vol 1., Paris iQlOj 
Savvas Pacha, Le tribunal musulman ^ Paris 
1902; A. Mandelstam, La justue ottomane dans 
ses rapports az-ec les puissances eLangeres, Pa- 
ris igii. (J. H. Kramers) 

TARAB. [See MUsIkT.] 

TARABULUS or Atrabl'LVS, the Greek Tripoli", 
a town in Syria near the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, north of Djabail. It lie-, partly on and 
partly beside a hill at the exit of a deep ravine 
through which flows a river, the Nahr Kadisha 
(Arabic Abu ^AU). West of it slretche', a very 
fertile plain covered with woods, which terminate 
in a peninbula on which lies the poit of al-Mina. 
The harbour is protected by a series of rocky 
islets lying in Pont of it and by the remains of 
an old wall. The old Phoenician name of the town, 
which is fiist mentioned in the Persian period, 
is unknown’ its Gieek name came from its division 
into three quartets each separated by walls, the 
Tyrian, Sidonian and Aradian. The old town 
lay on the site of the piesent port. It was pro- 
tected by its situation and the defences of the 
quarters and was very difficult to take, but was 
constantly threatened by the danger of being cut 
off on the land side from all connection with the 
outer world and even from suppliesof drinking-water. 
This was shown when Mu^awiya in the caliphate of 
^L’thman sent a body of troops under the leader- 
ship of an Azdi named Sufyan b. .Mudjib thither, 


who built a fort in order to cut off the town | put under Damascus as its port. 


but the capital itself had still to be taken fro'u 
the Muslims. Raymond began the siege in 493(1101 
and to isolate the town more effectively buih a 
fort on a hill on the ravine of Kadisha, calltJ 
Mods Peregrious (by the Arabs baiujjil 1. c. 
Giles), at the foot of which m couise uf tm e a 
little town arose. He died in 499 (1105J ’U thi; 
fortress without having attained his goal and 
was not till July 12, 503 (i 109) that the beleagULr^i 
town capitulated. Idrbi, who wrote in 1154- 
mentions the fortress “built by the frank Inn 
Sindjil”, and give> a list of towns and vdla^^L' 
belonging to Tarabulus and of the rocky iMct' o - 
the harbour. In 1170 the town suffered sevcic v 
from a teriible earthquake. After the fall ol Jcri- 
salem in 1187 Tarabulus held out for ano‘:.c: 
century as an important base for the Chri"tiar> 
until in 688 (12S9) the army of the Mamluk bu.- 
tan al-Man"ur Kala^un appeared before it and 1: 
had to surrender on April 26. dhis proved 
turning point in its history for the Sultan, leanvna^ 
a iesaon from the past, built a new Tiipolis on the 
Pilgrims’ Hill while the old town was de^tioyed 

and sank to be an insignificant little harbour knu\\ n 

a-s al-Mina (from the Greek A;jU',^v). Dimi^ki uhc 
wrote about it c. 1300 a. d. describes the plentiiul 
supply of water in the town — in addition to tlie 
: running water on all sides, an aqueduct 200 el ^ 
long, 70 elK high w'as built — and the gardens 
I with excellent fruit in plenty. He also mentio'i- 
the various localities belonging to Tarabulus in- 
cluding Botrys, Bukai'a and the Xusaiiian bill- 
Among the kingdoms {inamlakat') divided among 
the descendants of Saladin was a kingdom ot 
Tarabulus but this division was soon replaced 
a division into five provinces, and Tarabulus "a- 

The town is Qev 


completely. The inhabitanis were reduced to such 
straits that they sent to the Byzantine emperor . 
and begged him to send ships with all speed to : 
their assistance. The emperor did so and the Tri- : 
poUtans succeeded in boarding the ships by night ! 
and thus escaped. To populate the empty town, ■ 
Mu'awiya made a considerable number of Jews . 
(Baladhuri; Va'kubi says Persians) settle there. ! 
Mu^av^iya is said to have sent thither annually ; 
some troops under an ^amil, who, when navigation 
Slopped, withdrew again except for the and ' 

a handful of men. The geographer Ya'kubi (278 = \ 
891) mentions the wonderful harbour which could ; 
hold one thoU'^and ships. Fifty years later, Istakhri ; 
calls Taiabulus the harbour of Damascus and speaks ! 
of the extraordinary fertility of the district wdih its ! 
palms and sugar-cane fields and speaks approv- ! 
ingly of the high standards of the people. An ' 
excellent description is given by Nasir-i Khusraw' 
(438 = 1047) of the town under the FaUmids. 
The whole countryside, he says, consists of fields 
and gardens with sugar-cane, citions, bananas, 
oranges, lemon.s and date-palms; the town was 
protected on three sides by the sea, on the land 
side by a wall with a broad ditch. In the centre ! 
stood a splendid mosque; the town had 20,000 ’ 
inhabitants of whom the majority were Sh i Is and * 
many villages belonged to it. The garrison of the | 


in a comparatively prosperous condition owing 
the remarkable fertility of the surrounding counti}. 
the not inconsiderable shipping and the silk in- 
dustry. Of non-Muslim inhabitants the oithodox 
Greeks aie the most numerous. A series of towei' 
along the seashore recalls the warlike past of the 
town. 

Bibliography, R. Pietschmann, Geschunti 
der Phonizier, 1S89, p. 4I sqq.', Baladhuii, ed 
de Goeje, p. 127; H. Probst, Die geograph-- 
schen Verhaltnisse Svriens und Palastmas na<.‘ 
Wilhelm r. Tyrus^ 1927, i. 28 sq.\ Ruhricht. 
Geschichte des Konigreithes yerusaleniy p. 33 
46, 54, 58, Si, 1000, 1002; Ibn al-.Athir, ed. 
Tornberg, x. 284 sq.y 334; B- O. A., ed. 1 
Goeje, vii. 97, 327; i. 61, 66 sq.) in- 
Nasir-i ^usraw, transl. G. Le Strange, Palt-^l 
Pilgrims Texts,, 1888, p. 6; IdrIsI, in Z, D- r ■ 
V.j viii. 135 sq. (Arab, text, p. 17); Dimi^kn 
Cosmogf aphiej ed. Mehren, p. 207, 253 ^ 

Hartmann, Die geographischen Nathruhten uber 
Pala'^tina und Syrien in Halil az-Zahiris Zub- 
dal kasf al-ALamalik,^ p. 57 jy., 89; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems^ p. 348 sq 

(Fr. Buhl) 

TARABZUN, the Turkish form of the 
name of the town of Trebizond, in Greek 
T^XTre^oCi;. Situated at the southeast corner of the 
Black Sea on a veiy hilly coast which is separated 


Sultan was maintained by the lolls paid by the j 
many ships that arrived there while he himself j from the rest of Asia Minor and Armenia by a 
had ships which used to go to the Mediterranean j high range of mountains, this town, like the 
coasts from there. population of the country immediately around it, 

In the Crusading period a county of Tripoli has always led a more or less isolated existence, 
was created and given to Raymond of Toulouse | from which it only emerged in those periods when 
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its geographical position made it become an im- 
portant point on the great trade-routes. Ttebizond 
is mentioned for the first time by Xenophon 
(Anabasis, iv. 8) and is said to have been a 
very early colony of the town of Sinope. In the 
early centuries of our era it was a frontier town 
of considerable importance for the Roman Empire 
but from the time of Justinian it was the town 
of Neo-Caesarea (Niksar) that became the most 
important centre in this region. After the Arab 
conquests had deprived Byzantium of large parts 
of Armenia, Trebizond became the capital of a 
theme under military government (Thema Chaldia : 
Const. Porphyr.j Ve ThemiUidus, i. 30) which it 
remained till the foundation of the empire of the 
Comneni of Trebizond in 1204. During these 
centuries the town again acquired great commercial 
importance and it is in this connection that it 
became so well known to the Arab authors of 
the period. They call it AU'abazund or Tarabazunda 
and they called the Black Sea Bahr Taiabazunda 
(cf. e. g. BaladhiirT. ed. de Goeje, p. 195). To the 
lands of Islam, Trebizond was an important seaport 
through which the products of the lands of the 
Rum, especially rich cloths, w’ere imported into 
the northern pans of the Muslim empire; this 
brought in an enormous revenue to the Byzantine 
governor of the town (Istakhrl, B. G. A., i. 1S8; 
Ibn Hawkal, B. G. A.^ ii. 132). Muslim merchants 
lived in Trebizond and dealt there with Armenians, 
Greeks and Caucasians (Ma’^sUdi, ISInrud^ al-Dhahab. 
li. 3, 46; MakdisI, B. G,A.,i\[. 148). Very prol^ahly 
the Muhammadan trade-route went by Kalikala, 
later Erzeram, and then through Adharbaidjan and 
Transoxania, because the natural ports of the 
Muhammadan empire w’ere the coast-towns of the [ 
Mediterranean. The conquest of the interior of 
Asia Minor by the Sal^ul^s again isolated Trebizond 
and its communications with Constantinople be- ' 
came more and more difficult, while the new' j 
masters of Anatolia had not for the moment any = 
great interest in commerce ; they had however ■ 
possessed a part of the port of Samsun since ^ 
1194. But the foundation of the empire of the 
Comneni in 1204 by Alexius Commenus secured 1 
for Trebizond as the capital of the new empire a ' 
predominant position. The empire stretched at 
tiist over almost all the south coast of the Black 1 
Sea but soon suffered considerable losses to the 
empiie of Nicaea and by the capture of Sinope 
in 1214 by the Sultan ^Izz al-l)in Kaikobad [cf. 
sinub]. Soon afterwards the Mongol conquests ; 
had their effect on Trebizond; Djalal al-Din l^"a- 
rizm Shah after founding his new' empire at Tabriz | 
was attacked by the other Muslim rulers and in 
627 (1230) was fought the battle of Khilat in 
which the Kh^^'arizmians were completely defeated | 
by the forces of Rum and Syria. The lemains of 
their army took refuge in the territory of Tiebi- 
20nd (Abu ' 1 -Faradj Barhebraeus, Tc^ nkh Mukh- 
tasar al-Duwal^ Bairut 1890, p. 429 and Chreni- 
<-'on Syriacum^ ed. Bedjan, p. 467); it appears • 
doubtful whether there was actually an alliance 
between Djalal al-Din and Trebizond as Fallme- , 
rayer (p. 108) says. In any case the emperor of 
Trebizond very soon afterw'ards had to recognise , 
the suzerainty of the Sultan "Ala al-Din Kaikobad, 
w’hom he had to assist wdth troops in his struggle , 
against the Aiyubids (Chalcocondylas Bk. ix. ; Ibn 
Bibi, ed. Houtsma, Recueil de Te.xtes^ etc., iii. 
*34 alike reveal this state of dependence). ' 


In 1240, the Mongols put an end to the hegemony 
of the Saldjuks. Trebizond was spared their inva- 
sion but the emperor Manuel had to declare him- 
self a vassal of the Mongol empire (cf. e. g. 
William of Rubruck. ed. de Bacher, Paris 1877, 
p. 6; Hakluyt Society edition, London 1900, p. 46). 
In this period the Arabic sources change the or- 
thography of the town to Taiahazun or Atiabaziin 
(cf. especially Dimashki. ed. Mehren, p. 106, 145, 
228 and Abu 'l-Faiadj, Mukhtasar who writes 
Tarabizun: Abu H-Fida, TakiArn al-Buldan^ p. 
392 — 3931 Vakut, i. 306 keeps the old ortho- 
graphy). After the Mongol conquest the city 
experienced a new' commercial revival ; the centie 
of political power having shifted ro Tabriz, Tre- 
bizond became the corridor to Asia Minor, through 
w'hich ran the great trade-route to the Far East 
which the Mongols had opened. The people of 
the town did not themselves take part diiectly in 
this traffic which was in the hands of Genoese 
and Venetians but they profited greatly by it, 
because it, for example, gave them an opportunity 
to export the products of the city itself (especi- 
ally linen, silk and w’oollen goods and the minerals 
of the adjoining mountains). The Genoese colony 
in paiticular, with their own consul at the head, 
from the second half of the xiiiffi century occu- 
pied premier place among the foreigners and, sup- 
ported by us mother cit\, was sufficiently powerful 
to obtain extraordinary concessions from the em- 
perois. The centre of their activities was the 
• quarter called Leontocastrum. In proportion as 
the Mongol power declined (after 1320) the ter- 
ritoiy of the emperor of Trebizond suffered more 
and more from the attacks of the Turkomans of 
I .Asia Minor, who took possession of the strong- 
1 holds in the mountains; at the same time civil wars 
■ w'ere weakening the empire, while the trade-routes 
' became impiacticable. Its neighbours were now 
I the little Turkish states which had replaced the 
= empire of the Saldjuks, Kastamtlni in the west 
; [q. V.] with Sinope, to the south, the dynasty of 
I the Dhu ' 1 -Kadr and the south-east the Ak-Koyunlu 
Turkomans. 'I'he emperors of Trebizond m this 
1 period endeavoured to strengthen their position 
' by marrying princesses of their house to Turko- 
man princes. This state of affairs lasted until the 
! Ottoman Sultan Bayazid I after the capture of 
Samsun in 1396 and his victory over the .“Vk-Koynnlu 
became a redoubtable neighbour. Timur’s advance 
saved Trebizond for the moment; in 139 ^ 
emperor Manuel came to submit to the conqueror 
and a, few years later had to assist him in his 
prepaiations against Bayazid; the fleet demanded 
by Timur w'as not howe\er required, as, before it 
was equipped, the battle of .Vngora look place 
(1402); a body of soldiers from the city seems 
however to have taken part in the battle against 
Bayazid (Fallmerajer, p. 229J. Timur’s ar^de^ 
withdrew, going to the south of the mountains of 
Trebizond; this tenitory with the towns of Armenia 
and the Caucasus now' passed to IGialil Sultan, 
nephew' of Timur. It w’as during the period of 
Timur’s invasion of Asia Minor that the Spanish 
envoy Clavijo passed through Trebizond. The revival 
of Ottoman power once more became dangerous 
and resulted in the decline of Genoese influence 
and the rise of that of Venice. Under Murad II, 
Turkish ships in vain trie I to seize Trebizond but 
after the fall of Constantinople the town was 
doomed. The emperor Kalo-Johannes then concluded 
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an alliance with L'zun Hasan to whom he gave 
his daughter m marriage. Iravid, the successor of ' 
Kalo-Juhannes endeavouied to extend thLs alluince 
to the Chii.stian rulers of the Caucasus and the 
Muhammadan lords of Kastamuni and Tvaranian 
[q.v,]. But all these efforts were in vain. In S64 
(1460) the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad II set out 
on his great campaign m i\sia Minor which gained ; 
him Kastamuni and Sinope without a blow being 
struck, lie then turned against L'zun Hasan, took ! 
from him the frontier fort of Koilu Hisar or 
Koyunlu Hisar and concluded a peace with him. ' 
He then marched on Trebizond in spite of the I 
attempts of Sara Kha'un (Sara I^atQn in ^.^khik 
Pasha Zade). mother of L’zun Hasan, to peisuade . 
him to abandi n his designs on the town. The i 
Turkish fleet commanded by the grand vizier ! 
Mahmud Pasha had alieady gone to Sinope. The 
emperor David was quite leady to capitulate when 
Mahmud Pasha [q v.] appeared with the vanguard i 
of the Turki-h army. The Sultan with some difh- j 
culty was persuaded to approve of the capitu- ' 
lation, by the teinis of which David and all his 
family were taken to Adrianople; a few years later j 
he was put to death by order of the Sultan, i 
The Turk.s immediately installed themselves in the I 
town and citadel and only allowed a third of the ; 
])opulation to remain in the subuibs. The maiority j 
of the rest were carried off to Constantinople. ] 
The church of the citadel was converted into a ! 
mosque (L)ita DjSmP) and also the church of .St. . 
Eugenius which was henceforth known as the 
’\'eni Djanii'; all the countiy conquered was giantcd 
as fiefs to Muslims. Trebizond never again became 
a town of great importance under the Ottoman 
empire; it became the capital of an eyalet to which 
also belonged the town of BStum (Hadjilji Khalifa, 
Viilian-numa, p. 429 sq.). For some time it was ' 
the residence of Selim I as crown prince; the 
mother of the Sultan is buried m the KhatQnive 
Djami'. Trade was conducted mainly by sea: EwlKa ■ 
celebi. for e.xample, only visited it from the sea; 
the road to the interior, to Erzerum, continued 
to exist but it had no longer the commercial im- 
portance It once had. In 1834 this read was im- j 
proved by Rashid Pasha, after the route tbiough ; 
the Cauca-us had been closed by the Russians j 
(Rosen, Gesch. der Turkei^ i. 214). After the ■ 
introduction of the wilayets in the xixth centuiv ; 
the wilaset of Tarabzun included the .sandjaks of ! 
'laiabzun, .Samsun, Lazistan and Gumush-Khane ! 
(Cuinet, i. 41); the present wilayet, as reorganised ' 
since the w'ar. is much sm.iller in area, with 6 i 
kada's and 356,259 inhabitants (cf. Turkiye Sul- [ 
namesi, 1926, p. 682), In the Great War, Trebizond 
was occupied by ihe Russians in April 1916, but i 
as a result of the Russian revolution and the I 
negotiations at Brest-I.itowsk, the Turks had no I 
difnculty in recccupying the town on Feb. 24, 1918. j 
The centre of the town of Ireldzond has been { 
built on a plateau in tbe form of a table (hence 
the name) whuh runs down to the sea on the 
north side and terminates on the south in an ele- 
vation on which stands an acropolis (Orta Hisar). 
Above the acropolis again rises the citadel (A'af'rz). 
The lattei, called Ijy the lurks Boz Tepe, is 
bounded on the east and on the west by ditches 
which have to lie crossed try bridges to reach 
the suburbs, ihe country all round is mountainous 
and covered witli vegetation. The suburbs, lying 
along the coast to the west and east of the old i 
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town, liave a mainly Christian population while 
since the Turkish conquest the centre has hccu 
Muslim. The eastern suburb is the centre of bade 
and navigation ; tlie ships moor in the ru.ads .and 
one can hardly speak of a harbour. The jmp.d.- 
tion put at 35.000 by Cuinet, has always beer 
vety mixed. The Lazes (cf. l.Az). as the principal 
inhaliitants of ail the surrounding coast, form a 
consrderalrle .section of it and are mainly boatmen 
and fishermen. Ewliya Celebi found other aborigi- 
nal inhabitants there whom he declares to be the 
least agreeable section of the populace. The Turkish 
spoken theie shows in its sounds consideiable in- 
fluence of local dialects. The Greeks ( 8,200 accoi ding 
to Cuinet) and .Armenians (6000) form the Chiistian 
element. After the Turkish defeat in 191S and in spite 
of the recent reoccupation, there arose in all the land' 
of the Pontus with Trebizond as centre, quite .. 
strong movement, which aimed at reviving the 
old empire, but the victory of the Angora govern- 
ment put an end to these attempts at independence 
(cf. in particular, the government publication . /’ca 
Mes'iUsi. Angora, 1338 (1922). .A section of the 
converted Greek population has preserved to the 
present day- certain customs and rites of Christi- 
anity (cf F. \\’. Hasluck, The Crypto-Chnslicns 
of Tiebkeni, your rial of Hillenic Stndtts^ .\U. 
199 ff). 

Bibliography. For the history before the 
conquest: — Fallmerayer, Geschichtt des Kaisn- 
thurns von Trapozunl (where the Byzantine souice- 
are given), Munich 1827; W, Miller, Trebizon.i. 
The last Greek Empire.^ London 1926. — S. 
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rical and biographical inf Tmation for the Turkish 
period is Tarabzunlu Shakir Siiewket, Tarahziu: 
Tn'ilM.. Constantinople 1294; cf. also Sava 
Joannides, 'lo-rofix TpxTt^oCvTO;, Constantinople 
1870. The Turkish historical sources on the 
capture of Trebizond begin with 'Ashfk Pasha 
Zade, Ttfrikh, Constantinople, p. ;59 tq. and 
Tarvarikh-i al-i ^Otjiinan.^ ed. Giese, p. 112: 
Turkish translation of the history of Critohoulos- 
T. O. E. T/., NO. 10, p. 145 sqq.\ nf akv > 
Munedjcijim Bash!, Ta^rikh-i^ iii. 377 and vuO 
Hammer. G.O.R.t. i, 465 sqq. Description' 
in Ewliya Celebi, Sivahat-name, Constantinojde 
1314, ii. 81 sqq.; Hadj^i Khalifa, Djihan-nK’iia. 
Constantinople 1745. p. 429 sqq,; C Ritter. 
F.rdkunde., Vol. xviii. Berlin 1858, p. 852 sqq.. 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie rPAsie, i. Paris 1890. 
p. 61 sqq — For commerce and commu- 
nications cf. especially Heyd, Histoire dn 
commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age., Leipzig 
1885 — 1886, i. 44 sqq.; ii. 92 sqq.; F. Taesch- 
ner. Das anatolische Wegenetz, Leipzig 19^5 
1926, i. 60; ii. 61. ( 1 . H. Kramers) 

TARAFA B. '^Abo ai.-Bakri is unanimously 
considered by Arab critics one of the fore- 
most poets of the period before Islam and 
is the author of the longest of the poems known 
by the name of Mifallakal. He is at the same 
time one of the earliest poets of that peiiod of 
whom poems are preserved. The editors of the 
Mifallaka and of his collected poems generally give 
a full genealogy from which however we can 
gain with ceitainty only that he belonged to the 
section of Bakr of the WaM tribes His father’s 
name is given as al-'Abd b. Sufyan, the name 
Abd being probafvly only an Islamic abbreviation 
of some theophoric name like ‘Abd Manat. The 
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biographies given in Arabic authors are exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, and generally attempts are made to 
draw conclusions from his veises. This much seems 
certain, that he had relations with the court of 
the kings of al-Hira, especially with king 
b. Hind, who reigned approximately from 554 to 
568 of the Christian era. The lands of the poet’s 
tribe lay in South-eastern Arabia, in Bahrain and 
the Vaniama, which appears also to have been 
the home of the earliest Arab poets of whom we 
have any reliable knowledge and it is possible 
that Arabic poetry, as we know it, spread from 
this part of the country. 

Tarafa is, in a legendary account, brought into 
contact with the still eailier poet al-Musaiyab b. 
^Alas, whom he is said to have corrected when 
he made a mistake in one of his poems. General- 
ly Arab antiquarians describe Tarafa as extra- 
ordinarily precocious and argue from a poem 
(Ahlwardt, N®. i)that he was a mere boy, when he 
composed verses after the death of his father, when 
his uncles acted unjustly towards his mother Warda. 
He is also stated to have died very young. The 
latter is a conclusion arrived at from some verses 
of al-Khirnik, who is claimed to have been a 
sister and in the verses in question mentions the 
age of 26 years. As she is said to have been a 
daughter of a man named Hiffan it is more pio- 
bable that her elegy, composed upon another 
unknow’n person, was assumed to refer to Ta- 
rafa, who may have died at a comparatively 
early age. 

We obtain some light by compaiing contem- 
porary history. When '^Amr succeeded his father 
in 554 A. D. he gave to his brothers certain 
commands, but slighted his half-brother ^Amr b. 
Umama. The latter went to South Arabia ac- 
companied by Tarafa to obtain help from the 
Yamanite princes. Tarafa had left some camels 
belonging to (or inheiited from) his father in the 
district where Kabus, a brother of the king, and 
^Amv b. Kais al-Shaibani were in command. ^Amr 
b. Umama received the support of the Vamanite 
tribe Murad, the troops being under the command 
of Hubaira b. U\bd Vaghudi. When they reached 
the Vamama, Hubaira fell ill through drinking 
from a well and ^Amr b. Umama sent to him a 
doctor who applied hot irons clumsily to his 
stomach in the effort to cure him and almost 
killed him. Believing that the doctor had acted 
under instructions of 'Amr, Hubaira had him 
murdered at a place called Kadib and he and his 
clansmen returned to the Vaman. The man who 
had slain ‘^Amr went with his family to al-Hira 
expecting a suitable leward from king "^Amr. but 
instead of this he and his family were burned 
alive. This event is mentioned by Tarafa in the 
first poem of his D'nvZin in the recension of Ihn 
al-Sikkit (not found in Ahlwardt’s edition except 
for a few* verses). The poet also claims in the 
same poem the return of the camels confiscated 
as being the property of his father who is here 
called Ma'^bad. They were pastured near Tabala 
(Ibn al-Sikkit, 2). In this poem which must 

be considerably later, he gives full vent to his 
feelings because the propeity is not restored and 
accuses also a man named "^Abd 'Amr b. Bishr, ! 
who was not a relation of the king as is generally j 
assumed by the biographers. The latter seems to j 
have benefited from the confiscation. This poem j 
had not the desired effect and Tarafa composed ! 


a violent attack upon the king in which he says 
that It would be preferable to have a sheep to 
rule than king ‘^Amr (this poem has 17 verses in 
the recension of Ibn al-Sikkit ; only 9 verses are 
found in Ahlwardt, N®. 7 and App. 17). This 
appears to have been the climax and from a 
poem by a sister of Taiafa, whose name Ibn al- 
Sikkit does not give, it appeals that ‘‘Abd “^Amr 
was to a great extent responsible for Tarafa 
falling into the hands of the governor of Bahrain 
(this poem is not in Ahlwaidt nor Seligsohn). 
Ibn al-Sikkit tells us further that the governor 
was not willing to kill him and the king sent an 
official who killed the unwilling governor as well 
as Tarafa. 

Against this we must set the tale of the 
letter King ^Amr in a celebrated legend is 
stated to have given to Tatafa and his kinsman 
al-Mutalammis, after a visit to his court where he 
treated them with honour, a letter each containing a 
recommendation for suitable rewaid by the governor 
of Bahrain upon their arrival. Such a course of 
bestowing favours, though unusual, was plausible 
as the reward might consist of cattle, but al- 
Mutalammis. becoming suspicious, broke the seal 
and asked a youth at al-Hira to read the contents. 
Reading that the letter contained a command 
for their e.veciition and afraid of his life, he 
decided to go to Syria and advised Taiafa to 
open his letter also, but the latter refused to do 
so, thinking it impo-sible that the king would daie to 
have him murdered among his own people \\hile 
al-Miitalammis fled to Syria and from there sent 
his Hidja’-poems to the king. Tarafa went to 
Bahrain and met with a cruel death, being buried 
alive after having been maimed. I believe that 
this account has been invented by ancient anti- 
quarians who knew from the poems of al-Mutalammis 
that he made mention of a letter in his poems, 
the contents of which are not even known and 
may have been of an entirely different natuie. 

Ibn al-Anban in the introduction to his com- 
' mentary on the Mu’-allakct claims an uninterrupted 
i chain of authorities down to al-Mutalammis him- 
I self, a chain which has every semblance of being 
j genuine, unless we cast suspicion upon Hammad 
al-Rawiya (ed. Rescher, p. i). From the same 
I commentary we learn that Tarafa had already 
! received discourtesy from king '.\mr and his 
I brother Kalius when he vi.sited ihe court during the 
reign of theii father {loc. cit., p. 5). I am inclined 
; in consequence to believe that Tarafa never visited 
I the court of king '.\mr at all during his reign, 

I but took side.s with his half-brother, 'Amr b. 

I Umama, went with him to the Vaman, where 
they stayed for some years, because '.Amr b. 
Umama married there and had several children, 
before he undertook his expedition to the \ amama 
(Commentaiy of Ibn al-SikkIt). This also makes it 
impossible that Tarafa died at a very early age; 
he had been at the court of al-Hira before the 
accession of 'Amr. probably as one of the notables 
of his tribe and spent several years in South 
Arabia. Young he may have been in comparison 
with other Shaikhs, but it would be rash to make 
anv definite statements. As regards his religious 
views we can only say that from his poems we 
can glean nothing that would point to anything 
else than the customary pagan fatalism. 

As regards his value as a poet we can 
only lepeat the opinion of native critics who are 
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only undecided whether he is one of the greatest 
poets of the time of paganism or the gieatest of 
all. description of the camel in his A/u^a/i'aka 
is lUjtly celebrated and haidly surpassed by any 
other Aiab poet. As regards the genuineness of 
his poems I must refer the readers to the con- 
clusions of Ahlwardt and Geiger, though I should 
like to suggest that perhaps moie is genuine than 
thc'.e two authorities will admit. If al-Mutalammis, 
al-A'^sha. '^Ubaid. the of the latter, Siniak b 

Harb, Hammad al-Rawiya and al-Haithani b ^Adi 
really handed down his poems we may expect 
that his poems did come down to the time when 
they were finally commented by grammarians and 
are preserved with a certain amount of accuracy. 
The best accounts we have of the poet are con- 
tained in the DiiL’an in the recension of Ibn al- 
Sikkii, where unfortunately the editor has mixed 
the latter’s notes with those of al-A'lam and m the 
introduction to the Mi^allaka by Ibn al-Anbarf. 

B i h I i 0 a p h y \ Dtivans of the six ancient 
AraHc poets^ ed. W. Ahlwardt, London 1870; Dl- 
loan de Tarafa^ ed. M. Seligsohn with the commen- 
tary of al-A^iam, Paris iqoi; ^arh Dl-wan Tarafa, 
ed. Ahmad b. Amin al-Shinkiii. Kazan 1909 (con- 
tains the recension of Ibn al-Sikklt); L. Cheikho, 
Foetcs ciuetiens, Bairut 1890; Ibn al-Shadjarl, 
MniJl/araty Cairo 18S8 (and new' edition 1924); 
Tharaphae MoalLtkah^ ed, Reiske, Leyden *742; 
Jones, 7 'he Moallakat^ London 1783; A. Th. 
Hartmann, Die helistrahlenden Plevaden^ Mun- 
ster 1S02; J. Vulleis, Tai'a/ae floallaca cum 
Zuzenii schohis, Bonn 1829; P. Wollf, Die 
sie'^en Prem^edUhte^ Rotweil 1857; F. A. Arnold, 
Septcm MJ-iillacat^ Leipzig 1S50; Abel, Die 
sieben Mii-aHakat^ Berlin 1891; C. J. Lyall, 
The ten ancient Arabic poenis^ Calcutta 1S94 
(with the commentary of Tibrlzi); D^amharat 
Ashlar a/^Arab, Cairo 1890; O. Rescher, 7 <z- 
rafds Mckallaqa mit dem Kommentar des Abu 
Bakr .... Ibn ai-AnbarJ, Stambul 1329 ; B, 
\ andenhoff, WoHnitlla Tarafae poeiae carmina^ 
etc., Berlin 1895; B. Geiger, Die MzPallaqa 
des Tarafa ubersetzi und erklart^ lV.Z.dC,M.^ 
vol. xix. and xx.; \V. Ahlwardt, Benierktingen 
uber die Echtheit der alien arabtschen Gedichte^ 
Greifswald 1872; G. Jacob, Studien in ara- 
bischen Dichtern^ Berlin 1893. — Verses and frag- 
ments of Tarafa are cited in innumerable works ; 
in the Li.'un al-^Arab he is quoted 264 times 
according to my index to that work. 

^ (F. Krenkow) 

TARANCI, Eastern Turki w'ord for agricuUuiists; 
as the name of a people, applied to the colonists 
transpt)rted by the Chinese government in the 
middle of the xviiith century from KasJjgharia 
to the Hi valley; cf. Kadloff, IVoi'terbuch^ iv. 
841. The Taranci are said however, even in the 
Hi valley, to have described themselves as the 
native population {Variik, cf, Kadluff, ii. 343). 
They numbered 6,000 families of whom 4,100 
w'ere settled on the right and 1,900 on the left 
bank of the Hi ; for further particulars see Kad- 
loff, Alls Sibinen, ii. 331 sq. According to a 
census of the year 1834 the number of families 
had increased to 8,000. Down to the beginning 
of the rebellions of the Muslims in Kashgharia 
the lot of the Taranci is said to have been quite 
tolerable ; but their prospeiity was henceforth under- 
mined by frequent requisitions for military purposes. 
.\fter 1863 the Hi valley also became involved in 


the lebel movement; after hard fighting an in- 
dependent principality of the I'aranci arose under 
Sultan Abu 'l-^Ala or A'^la lOian [see article 
KULm.\]. In 1871 this was conquered by the 
Russians and remained under Russian rule tdl 
1S82. The Taranci then numbered 5 1,000 of whiua 
45,373 -yv’ent over to Russian territory, when the 
III valley was returned to the Chinese (treaty of 
St. Petersburg, Feb. 24, 1881). They were settled 
in the district of Semiryecye {Semiryencenska^a 
Oblasd)\ the leader of these emigrants was a 
wealthy merchant, Wall Akhun Vuldashev. The 
Taranci formed the majority of the population of 
the town of Djarkent which was founded a: 
this time (in 1911: 16,000 of 25,000). Up to 
1887 the lands allotted to the Taranci were several 
times taken from them for Russian Cossacks ana 
the Taranci moved to other places. The TaianCi 
are valued not only as agriculturists and gardener^ 
but also as artisans and labourers; they are said 
to be unrivalled in building with clay. Accoiding 
to the census of 1897 they numbered 55,999: for 
a later date, larger numbers (up to 83,000) are 
given; the census of 1920 gave 62.303. The pro- 
sperity of the Taranci suffered severely with the 
rising of the Kara-K!rgh!z in 1916 and the events 
of the revolution: in 1917 the number of Taranci 
living in towns in the administrative district of 
Djarkent was only 6,736 — compared w’ith the pre- 
vious figure of 16,000 in the town of ^aikent 
alone, a considerable reduction. In Soviet Russia, 
the Taranci do not form a political unit; they live 
in the autonomous republic of Kazakistan ; there 
is also a Taranci cohmy in Bairam-^Ali in Turko- 
menistan. The Taranci along w’ith the Turkomans 
(Ka^gharlik) who later immigrated from Kash' 
gharia claimed they were Uighurs by race. This 
due to a misunderstanding as the historical Uighui^ 

never came so far west. 

The number of Taranci remaining on Chinese 
territory was about 8,200 at the beginning of the 
xxth century. Measures were taken at that time by 
the Chinese authorities, not without some success, 
to induce the Taranci who had emigrated to Russia 
to return to their original homes. 

Bibliography'. \V. RadlofF, Aus Sibirien-, 
2nd ed., Leipzig 1893, ii. 331 sqq.'^ W. Masal'skiy, 
Turkestankiy Kz’ai^ St. Petersburg 1913, P -403 
; Aziatskaya Rossiya (off. publication b St. 
Petersburg 1914, i. 174; Materiall po obslHdo- 
vaniyu tnzemnago i russkago zemlepod zovaniya 
V Semii yecenskoi Oblasii (off. publication); T. k- 
Taranci. Cast* /. Tekst. Cast* II. Tablid. St. 
Peteisburg 1914; cf. also the Bibl. to kuliiJA. 
— On present conditions: Spisok nar odnosta 
Soyuza Sov. Soc. Respublik^ Zpod redakeiei /. /• 
Zarubina., Leningrad 1 927 (publ. by the Acad.), 
p- 34 — language and literaturei 
\V. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitieratur der 
turkischen Stanime., vol. vi , Dialect der Id' 
rantschi.^ St. Petersburg 1886; N. N. Pantusow, 
Tarantinskiya p^esni.^ St. Petersburg 1890 {Zap- 
Imp. R. Geogr. Obshc. no otdel. etnogr.^ t. xvii., 
vIp. ij. _ (W. Barthold) 

TARAWIH (a.), plural of the unusual sing. 

t ariviha.^ the .salats which are performed 
in the nights of the month of Ramadan. 
Tradition says that Muhammad held these syilais 
in high esteem, with the precaution, how'ever, 
that their performance should not become obligatory 
(Bukhari, Tarawih., trad. 3). 'Umar is said to have 
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been the first to a'ssemble behind one kari\ those 
who performed their prayers in the mosque of 
al-Madina singly or in gioups {loc. cit., trad. 2); 
he is also said to have preferred the first part of 
the night for these pious exercises. 

Canon law recommends the perfoimance of 
the tarawih shortly after the salat They 

consist of 10 tdsllma's, each containing 2 rak^a\\ 
after every four a pause is held; hence 

the name iarazvth “pauses”. In the Malikite rite 
they consist of 36 rak^a's. They belong to the 
salafs that are sttnna and are as popular as any 
rite connected with Ramadan [q v.]. Shi^a fikh 
prefers a thousand supererogatory rak^a'ss through- 
out the month of Ramadan. 

In Mekka people assemble in groups varying 
from 10 to 150 persons, behind one imam [q.v.]. 
who acts in this case unofficially, even if he should 
be an appointed official. The recitation of the 
Kurban has a prominent place m these salat's. 
Very busy people may perform even this prayer 
within a short space of time; other groups abide 
behind their imam's reciting the Kur'an once or 
several times in the nights of Ramadan. Even 
after the tarawih many people stay for pious 
exercises. 

In At chin every night large crowds assemble 
in order to perform the tarawih. Csually. however, 
it IS the tonku alone who takes the active part in 
them, the others limiting their part to a disre- 
spectful joining in with the amin and the eulogies 
on the Prophet. The tcnku receives the zakat al- 
fitr as a remuneration for his endurance. In his 
Arabic New-Ycar (Yerk. Ak. Amst,^ new ser., 
XXV., N^, 2) Wensinck traces the rites of Ramadan 
back to pagan times. 

Bibliography'. Bukhari, Taraunh with the 
commentaries; Malik, Muiaatta\ Salat ft A'a- 
niadan wdth Zurkanfs commentary; Abu Ishak 
al.^irazi, Tanbih.^ ed. Juynboll. p. 27; al- 
Ramlf, Nihaya., Cairo 1286, i. 503 sqq.\ Ibn 
Hadjar al-HaitamT, Tuhla, Cairo 1282, i. 205 
sq ; Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Hilli, SharWi' al-Islam, 
Calcutta 1255, P- Caetani, Annali.^ A.H. 14, 
§229 jy. ; Juynboll, Handleiding, Leyden 1925, 
register; Snouck Hurgronie, Mekka, li. 81 sqq.', 
do., Mekkanische Spricincorter., N®. 49 ; do., 
De Atj'ehers, i. 247 sqq.\ d'Ohsson, Tableau 
general de Vetnfire cthoman., Paris 17S7, i- 214 
sq. (to be u>ed with caution); I.ane, Manners 
and Cu<!toms of the Modern Egyptians., London 
and Paisley 1899, p. 481. 

(.\. T. Wensinck) 

TARAZ, Arabic name for Talas, a river in 
Central Asia and the town on it probably near 
the modern Awliya Ata [q.v.]. The town was of 
pre-Muhammadan, presumably Soghdian origin 
[cf.soGHp]; So gh dian and Turki were spoken in Taraz 
and in Bald'-aghun [q.v.] as late as the fifth (eleventh) 
century (Mahmud Kaffighavi, Dircdn Lugkat al- 
Turk, i. 31). As a town {khdron') Talas is first 
mentioned in the report of the embassy of the 
Greek Zemarkhos ^Fraqm. Hist. Greac., iv. 228) 
in 568. About 630 Talas (Chin, Ta-lo-sse) was 
described by Hiuen-Thsang as an important com- 
mercial town (^Mcmoires sur les conti ees cecideniales, 
transl. by Stan. Julien, Paris 1S57, i. 14- 
marchands des differents pays y habitent pele- 
mele”) Islam was first introduced there by the 
campaign of the Samanid Isma'il b. Ahmad [q.v.] 
in Muharram 280 (March — April 893): “the emir 


and the dihkans” had to submit; the principal 
church (kilisa-i buzurg) was turned into a mosque 
(Narshakhi. ed. Schefer, p. 84). This shows that 
Christianity had gained a footing in Taraz earlier 
than Islam. In the account of the same campaign 
in Tabari, iii. 2138, the name of the town is not 
given : Isma^Il captures the town of the “king of 
the Turks". In Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, \iii. 
97) a dihkan of the region of Taraz ib mentioned 
under the year 310 (922 — 923). L'nder the Samanids 
Taraz was an impoitant trading centre on the 
frontiers of the lands of Liam and of the Turks 
{B.G.A., li. 391. 9). Coins were first struck in 
Tataz under the Ilek-^ans [q.v.]. In the Mongol 
period we find alongside of Taraz the name Yangi 
first in aLOmari {N.E., xiii. 234), where Vangi ap- 
pears as a distinct town from Taraz or Talas Lnder 
Timur and his immediate successors {Zafar-nZu/ia, 
Ind. edition, i. 229 where it is wrongly given as 
Nabki; ii. 633 where Taiaz is erroneously placed 
between Akhbikant and Kashghar: Hafiz-i .\bru [q.v.j. 
Cod. Bodl. Elliot, N®. 422, f. 155^^; ~Ahd al-Kazzak 
Samarkandi, Cod. Cniv. Petrop., N**. 157. f. igOiz) 
Vangi is frequently mentioned, sometimes in the 
combination Vangi-Taraz (so Mirkh^'^and, in Bart- 
hold, Vlwybeg i ego vremya. St. Petersburg 1918. 
text, p. 8). According to Haidar Mirza [q. v.] 
Vangi was the Mongol name for Taraz. In Ma wara 
al-Xahr theie were people who came from Vangi 
originally and were called “Vangilig”. There was 
no longer a to^\n of Vangi; there weie many 
ruins in the same region but even then it was no 
longer possible to say with certainty what ruins 
corresponded to the town of Vangi (or Taraz) 
( Tefrikh'i Rashldi^ transl. E. D. Ross, p. 3 ^ 4 )* 
At the present day no traces of the town of 
Taraz are known. (W. Barthold) 

TARI, a gold com, a quaiter-dinar. When the 
Fatiinids conquered Sicily in the second decade of 
the fourth (tenth) century they stiuck quarter-dinars 
{ruba^') there in large numbers. Thl^ denomination 
was new to Muhammadan coinage and the fact 
that it was also introduced into Syria by the 
Fatimids suggests that it was intended to lake 
the place of the Byzantine t) emissis. The issue 
of this denomination was continued by the Nor- 
man Dukes who succeeded the Fatimids. For the 
history of the tari as an Italian denomination, 
which does not concern us here, see the aiticle 
tareno in E. Martinuri, La Mcneta, Vocabolario 
Generate, Rome 1915. No satisfactory etymology 
of the word has yet been given; the one usually 
given connects it with aiyham. (J. A’ lan) 
TARiF, leader of the first Muslim fo rc es 
to land in Spain in 91 (yio)- Arab histo- 

rians are not agreed as to the origin of this client 
of the famous general Musa b Nusair [q. v.] : some 
say he was a Berber, others an Arab. AI-Kazi 
calls him: Abu Zur'a Tarif b. Malik al-Ma'afiri 
and Ibn Khaldun: Tarif b. Malik al-Nakha 1 He 
has also occasionally been confused with the othei 
client of Musa b. Nusair, Tank b. Ziyad [q. v.]. 

We know that when Musa b. Nusair was urged 
by Count lulian to cross to Spain with an army 
he consulted his master, the Caliph al-Walid; the 
latter ordeied him to explore befoie any expedition 
the south of the Iberian peninsula with a small 
contingent of light troops. Miisa h. Nusair there- 
fore sent Tarif with 400 foot and lOO horsemen, 
all Berbers. Tarif with this little force crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar and landed on the penin- 
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sula which since has borne his name (J^azJrat \ 
TmiJ. now Tarifa [q.v ]). He raided the vicinity 
of Aigeciras {al-Djazirat al-Khadra' [q. v.]) and 
returned to Africa with rich booty and captives. 
This first reconnaissance was made m Ramadan 
91 (Jtily yto). It was followed by the great expe- , 
dition of Tank b. Ziyad: and after this we hear ' 
no more of Tanf. 

B i b 1 1 0 g t a p h y \ The Arab historians of ■ 
Muslim Spain, especially the anonymous chronicle 
called AW‘dr Madytnii-a^ ed. Lafuente y Alcan- 
tara (Aj'ar niaclitmia), Madrid 1867, p. 6 of 
the Arabic text and 20 of the transl.; Ibn Idharl. 
(tl-Bayan al-tmighrib^ ed. Dozy. ii. 5 — 6; transl 
Fagnan, ii, 6—7; al-Makkari, Index : 

R. Dozy. Histotn dc V Espagne musulma?i€. 11. 
32; Fournel, l.es Berbers. Palis 1875, '• 240— 
241;^ E. Saavedra, Estiidto sobre la invasion de 
los drabes en Espana.^ Madrid 1892. 

J _ (E. Lfevi-PROVENgAL) 

aA RIP fA.). explanation, definition, 
description, from ^arafa, to know; e. g. tctrlp 
Aya Sufiyd. description of St. Sophia; Kildb al- 
Ta r'l fat, book of definitions, a well-known treatise 
of Sai} id Sharif DjurdjanI on the explanation of 
■Sufi terms. 

In administrative language, in the feminine 
form, tarifa or ta'^ri/a with a short i, the word 
has the meaning of tariff, tax. price of food, of 
transport, etc.; e. g. in Turkish: gumrtik taf-ifesi, 
customs duties; demir ycl tarij'eferi. railway' charge.s. 

In grammar this word means the Arabic 
definite article al, which is called the particle of 
notification or lam of definition ; harf al-ta''rtf 
lain al-tidilf. (3, Cakra de V.\ux) 

tarifa, in Arabic Djazhat Tanf “island of 
farif ’, from the name of the client of Musa b. 

Zm'a 'I'arif [q. v.] who landed theie 
W'lth the first Muslim force at the beginning of 
the conquest of Spain, a small town in An- 
dalusia on the north shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, at the foot of a mountain range called 
the Sierra de la Luna, and almost the most southern 
part of the European continent. Tarifa, with 
Aigeciras {al‘Diazi> at al'Khadra' \ cf. i. p 277a) 
and Gibraltar (Djabal Tarik; cf ii., p. . 69 ,<7.) under 
-lu.slim rule had always considerable trade with 
the Moroccan ports on the other side of the Straits. 

- 1-ldiIsi says that it was surrounded bv a dry ' 
•stone wall A tower {burif) was built In it by 
orders of Abd al-Rahman III, in 349 fqfio) as 
we know from an Arabic inscription above one of 
the gates of the castello of Tarifa. Tarifa was taken ' 
from the Mushrns m 1292 by the King of Castile. ' 
bancho I\ , and it was in vain that they endeavoured ' 

0 retake it two years later when it was admirably ' 
defended by Guzman el Lueno of Leon. ! 

Bibliography. al-Idrisi, Sifal al-.-hidaliis, '' 
p y 6-212- Ibn 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyari, i 
al-Bau-d al-midar jl ^Adjadb al-aktdr (Spain), 
edition in prepaiation, KO, 77. ‘ ^ \ 

mADTlr Ef 'd-PROVENgAL) ' 

TARIK n. ZiYAiJ n. 'Ard Allah, a Berber i 
chief and leader of the Muslim forces in ' 
the conquest of al-Andalus. Ibn Idhari ' 

gives a complete genealogy of him and connects him ^ 

with the tribe of the Nafza. IdrisI says he was a i 
Berber of the Zanata; Ibn Khaldun calls him I 
dank b. Ziyad al-LaithT. Others again say he was 
^ Persian, a native of Hamadan. 

After the reconnaissance undertaken by Tailf 


[q.v.] in the south of Spain in Hamadan 96 
7 *o)* 1). Nusair, emboldened by it:, 

success, entrusted the command of an expedition 
on a larger scale to his client Tank b. Ziyad, 
then leader of his advance-guard. He sent him to 
the Peninsula at the head of 7,000 men, for the 
mo>t part Berber^j who crossed the Straits in .small 
contingents in ships supplied by Count Julian. 
The crossing was probably effected in Radjab 92 
(April — May 711). Ab his troops landed in Europe, 
lank concentiated them on a hill which took his 
name, the Djabal Tarik (Gibraltar, q.v.). 
the ancient Calpe on which the Almohad bo\ ereign 
'Abd al-Mu’min was later to build the town of 
Djabal al-Fath (555 = 1160). Almost all the .\rab 
chronicleis repeat in connection with Tarik's 
crossing the story of a vision which he had during 
the passage which foretold victory. Tank lost no 
time in taking Carteya and Aigeciras. The Goth 
king Rodeiick collected a considerable army to 
face the invaders in view of the danger that 
threatened his country. 

Tarik then asked Musa b. Xusair for reinforce- 
ments; he sent him 5iOOO Berbers in addition to 
the 7*, 000 he already had. The references in the 
Mu-^lim and Christian historians are brief but 
sufficiently precise regarding the course of the 
conquest after the decisive battle fought between the 
Muslims and the Goths at the mouth of the Wadi 
Bekka(i?/t7 Barbate') on the shores of the lagoon of 
the Janda. Tarik’s 12.000 Berbers would not have 
held out for very long if Musa b. Nusair, in spite 
of his reluctance to increase the scale of the con- 
quest, for it was only intended at first to be a 
simple reconnaissance and razzia, jealous of the 
bold and triumphant progress of his lieutenant 
had not decided to go himself to Spain, but this 
time with a purely Arab force. Leaving the govern- 
ment of Africa in the hands of his eldest son 'Abd 
Allah, he crossed to Spam in the early summer 
of 97 (712). His army numbered over 10,000 men. 
and in it were many Arabs of note with their Vamani 
and Kaisi clients. This army after taking Madina 
Sidonia and Carmona laid siege to Seville and 
some months later to Merida, which did not fall 
for a year, but a part of the Arab forces had 
been sent to fight the Goth prince Theodomir in 
Orihuela. After the surrender of Merida, Musa b. 
Nusair advanced on Toledo and joined Tank on 
the way. 1 he latter after the defeat of the Goths 
had marched on Ecija, then on Toledo, at the 
same time sending three columns to take Cordova. 
.Archidona and Elviia. At Toledo, Tarik, the Arab 
historians say, captured fabulous wealth and wrote 
to Musa b. Nu.^air to give him an account of his 
victory. 

The meeting of Tank and his master is a 
favoiuite subject with the historians who say that 
Musa inflicted the worst humiliations on his client. 
The conquest went on and soon the Muslim troops 
reached Saragossa and the highlands of Aragon, 
Leon, the Asturias and Galicia. When MUsd b. 
Nusair with Tarik returned to Damascus to report 
their success to the caliph, Muslim Spain with its 
little nucleus of Berber and .Arab soldiers had 
alieady practically attained its extreme geographical 
limits. ^ ^ V 

Bibliography. Ibn ^Abd al-Hakam, 

Misr^ ed. C. Torrey, Yale Oriental Series, 1922- 
index; Akhhar madjmu^a, ed. Lafuente y Al, 
cantara {Ajbar machmiia\ Madrid 1867, text, 
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p. 4 lransl.,p. al-KuU'yay Ta^rtkh 

Iftitah al-Andalus^ Madrid 1926 {Historia de 
la cotiquhta de Esfana de Ahcnalcotia el Cor- 
dobes^ traobl. J. Ribera), text, p. 3 sqq.^^ transl., 
p. I sqq.\ al-Oabbi, Bughyat al-multajius^ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispaiiay vol. iii., Madiid 1885, 
N®. 864, p. 315 ; Ibn Idharl, al-BayTifi al-mitghrib. 
ed. Dozy, ii. 6 sqq.^ transl. Fagnan, ii. 8 sqq. 
(cf. i. 28 of text); al-Idrisi, Descr.^ p. 176; the 
geographers, s. v. Djabal Tank; al-Makkari. 
Analectes^\i^^ty.\ R. Dozy, Histoire de V Espagne 
miisiilmane^ ii. 32 sqq.\ do., Recheiches sur 
Vhistoire et la littirature de V EspagnCy 3’’d ed., 
i. 21 sqq.\ Fouroel, Les Berbers^ Pans 1875, 
i. 236 sqq,\ E. Saavedra, Estudio sobre la in- 
vasion de los drabes en Espana, Madrid 1892. 

(E. I.EVI-PRoVENrAL) 

TARIKA (pi. turuk). This Arabic t e rm, meaning 
“road, way, path'’, has acquired two successive 
technical meanings in Muslim mysticism: 

I. In the ninth and tenth centuries .\.D. it was 
a method of moral psychology for the piactical 
guidance of individuals who had a mystic call; 2. after 
the xith century, it becomes the whole svstem of 
rites for spiritual training laid down for the common 
life in the various Muslim religious orders which 
began to be founded at this time. 

Muslim mysticism itself in its origins, ideas and 
tendencies will be examined elsewhere [cf. the 
article tasawwuf] ; here we only deal with its 
results on society and the organisations which are 
the development of its practice by groups of 
devout Muslims. 

In the first sense (cf texts by Djunaid, Halladj, 
Sarradj, Ku^airl, Hudjwlrib the word tarlka is 
still vague and means lather a theoretical and 
ideal method (W^Tr^. suluh are stronger) to guide 
each one who has had a call by tracing an 
itinerarium mentis ad Deiini leading through vaiious 
psychological stages {jnakamdt^ ahval^ of the 
literal practice of the revealed law {dlArta') to 
divine reality {hakJkd). This bold claim having 
provoked criticism and even persecution from the 
canonists, the teachers of mysticism devoted them- 
selves to defining and restraining their activities 
on more orthodox line.s, compiling lules calculated 
to avert suspicion (adab al-sTiflya)^ from Sulami 
and Makkl to Ibn Tahir Makdibi {safivd) and 
OhazalT. In practice, while keeping as the goal 
direct access {fath) to reality, they gradually 
abandoned the freedom of musical assemblies * 
{samd'') stimulating themselves with the ecstacy of 
theopathic utterances [cf. shath], often open to 
criticism, for regular recitations of litanies founded 
on the Kur'an (dhiki-') : thus prepaiing the adept 
for a state of mental concentration {tafakkiir') 
which he experiences in silence by himself, a state 
in which the successive perception of lights 
differently coloured giadually denudes from its 
covering of words the “clarity” (of the recited 
litany) and “substantialises” it in the heart; 
which then participates in the divine essence of 
its prayer { dkikr al- dh at. hi-tadjazchur nur al~ 
dhikr ji 'l-kalb^ says Suhrawardi on chap, xxvii. 
of the ^Awarif^ ii. 19 1). 

Thus tarlka comes finally to mean a common 
life (mu^askara)^ founded on a series of special 
rules in addition to the ordinary observances of 
Islam : to become an adept {fakir^ Pers. dar^v'i^ 
the novice {tnurJd^ ganduz) receives initiation 
{ba^a^ talkin^ shadd^ before a hierarchy of witnesses 


(shaikh al-sadjdjada — Peis, pir = Turk. baba', 
murshid^ mukaddam. naklb. khalifa^ turdjumdn.^ 
Pers. rindj rdphar etc.); even if he is of an order 
allowing a wandering life isiyaha'), he has to make 
periodic retreats i^uzla^ khahca. arbabinlya = Pers. 
cihil') with them in a monastciy {^ribdp zaiciya = 
Pers. kjianka ■= Turk, tckkiye) of the order, sup- 
ported by expiatory alms {Jiadya). generally built 
near the tomb of a veneiated saint whose anni- 
versary (jfiatt'lidy ^urs) is celebrated and whose 
blessing is invoked {ziydra, baraka). 

In the interior of the monastery the common life 
of the brethi en (^ikhwan = Turk. dkBileJ\ an Anatolian 
term of the xiii^h century; theie were only attempts 
to found convents of sisteis in Egypt and Syria 
in the xiii^h and xiv^h centuries) is at the same 
time distinguished by supererogatory exercises, 
vigils (sahr). fasts (^siydm), invocations { 7 i'ird; eg. 
ya latlf, repealed 100 or 1,000 times), litanies 
{dhikr. hizb) especially at certain festivals (a kind 
of liturgical office for the vigils, barlfa^ raghtfib. 
kadr). and by dispensations {ruklias). like the 
collections of alms {kasama, collected in the laAikul) 
and private assemblies (hadray zvazifa, zerda) in 
which in addition to litanies, platonic glances {nazar 
ila '/-murd). jesting {mtzah) even going as far 
as hoiseplay, dancing {raks) and the rending of 
gaiments aie allowed. 

The actual ritual initiation, identical to that of 
initiation into trade-guilds of Karmatian origin, as 
Kahle has obseived, was probably borrowed fiom 
them in the xiith century (Taeschner, Islam., vi. 

— 172, published a Turkish miniature of the 
xviph century representing the scene). The diploma 
of initiation {idjTiza) in use since 1227 (cf. Ibn 
AbT U^aibi'a, ^CyTtn at-Inbd^ ii. 250) reproduces 
the isndd of the traditionists to give the new’ 
initiate his double chain of affiliation {silsila^ 
shadjaia'). At the same lime he is given a double 
frock {khirkat al-zvird., khirkat al-tabarruk) to show 
his twofold taking of an oath {'ahd al-yad zea 
"l-iktuiZd = talkiH and \ihd al-khirka\ his double 
.adopted genealogy, instruction (oral transmission 
of the rule) and inspiration (individual illumination), 
to which his vow of obedience entitles him. 

The orthodox canonists {fukahid) have constantly 
attacked the innovations {bid'^a') propagated by 
the tarika's: their supererogatory exercises and 
their dispensations, their special costumes (charac- 
teristic headdresses with stiips of colour, kulahy 
tddy etc.), their use of stimulants (coffee, ha.diiAi., 
opium), their jugglery, their belief in the supei- 
natural efficacy of the talkin and the baiaka. Ihey 
have devoted special attention to the critical history 
of the ismid initiation, exposing the lacunae and 
the improbability of their chains [cf. t.a.sawwii-] 
and they have protested against the is/uid ilhaml 
(spiritual) which bases the privileges of the order 
on the apparitions of a holy being, mysterious 
and immortal, al-Kliadir [q. v.], whom all the orders 
revere as the “master of the path'’ {tarlka)., since 
having been the guide of Moses (Kurban, xviii. 
64 — 81) he is superior to the law’ {Aiatra) and 
the prophets and capable of guiding the soul of 
the mystic to the supreme reality {haklka). 

In Turkey the government has often persecuted 
the orders on account of their ^Fa associations : 
and after a brief truce during which the pan- 
Iblam of hAbd al-HamId endeavoured to make 
use of them, they w’ere dissolved in 1925 for 
reactionary’ conspiracy. In the other Muslim coun- 
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tries in spite of some attempts at reform interesting 
fiom the moral (India) or intellectual (Algeria) 
point of view they are in a state of complete 
decline. The acrobatics and juggling practised by 
certain adepts of the lower classes, and the moral 
corruption of too many of their leaders has aroused 
against almost all of them the hostility and contempt 
of the elite of the modem Muslim world. 

The tarika however cannot be completely 
neglected: and although their average moral level 
is very far below that of the great examples of 
the first Sufiya^ the great part that they have never 
ceased to play in the everyday life, humble but 
profound, of the Muslim community, promises im- 
portant results to those who will undertake a 
thorough study of their rules and writings. Ethno- 
logists like Tremearne and Westeimarck have already 
shown that several of their rites, incorporated in 
an Islamic liturgic structuie, in which they play 
an unexpected part, are in reality pre-lslamic sur- 
vivals (e. g. in the East Indies and in lava) or 
animistic infiltrations (e. g. zar of the Gtilshanlya 
of Cairo borrowed from the Azatide; sacrifices of 
the 'Isawlya of Meknes, modelled on the bori of 
the Hausa; cf. A*. , 1 / 3 /., xliv. i — 52). Comparative 
folklore and psychology will also have something 
to learn from the hagiografic history of the saints 
documentation of the great Muslim orders (cf. 
Mil. R. Basset., 1923, 1. 259—270 and Journal 
lie Psychologies 1927, p. 163 — 168). 

Introduction to the list of the ■ 

TARlKA OF Islam. : 

fo get the data in this list into their proper | 
historical setting let us recall briefly that the isolated ‘ 
attempts at a common life in Islam [cf, tas.aw- 
wuf] only earned their adepts a generic name in 
S14 (Alexandria, Kufa) that of Sufiya. After 857 
(Muhasihl) this name begins to be applied in a 
rather loose way to all who had received a mystic 
call in the IrSk (where some denser nuclei were 
called Salimlya, Halladjiya); this name was then I 
contrasted for over two centuries with the name | 
Malamatiya. applied to the more active and more 
strict mystics of k^urasan, who profess “indifference 
to censure” and reproach the Sufiya with their 
aesthetic quietism and their fondness for the rawii'. 

For this primitive period, the list below only 
gives anachronistic names, artificially revived from 
the xiiith century by Muslim hagiographers with 
the names of authentic doctrinal schools, incorrectly 
described as religious orders and names of heresies 
imagined by the Imami theologians. 

After the xiith century on the othei hand, the 
list reflects with sufficient accuracy the different 
foundations of orders the history of which may 
be briefly summed up as follows: biith among the 
Shflya-Khafifiya of a secondary order, the Kaza- 
luniya (1304) and among the Sufiya-Djunaidiya 
of a la^rger order, directed by regular superiors 
(Djuidjanl, Farmadhi, Nassa^, Ahmad Ghazali) 
an order finally divided in the xiiph century into 
three. lOjwadjagan (\usuf Hamadhani, d. 1140), 
the Kubrawlya (Kubra, d. 1221) and the Kadiijya 
(although their founder died in 1166, their rule 
ivas not organised till half a century later). To 
the.e two last orders, Ahmad Ibn al-Kadi {^KawaHd 
iVaf-iya, cf. Laleli, MS. 1478) adds: 'the Ki/Tfivas 
Madamya (the future .Shndhiliva) and Cishtiya to 
form the group of “five primitive khirkad' . 

Others were soon added: in the xiiith century 


Kalandariya, Ahmadiya, Mawlawiya; in the xivih 
century Bektashiya, Xakshabandiya. .Safawiya, Kh.il- 
wativa with their numerous later subdivisions ; in the 
xvth century we have the reformation by DjazTili m 
the -Ma^rib and rise of the Shattariya in India and 
Sumatra; finally in the xix'h century in the .Maghiib 
we have with the reformation of the Kadiriya 
and of the Shadhiliya, the foundation of the Tidjanija, 
Darkawa and Sanusiya. 

None of the great orders is at the present day 
centralised except the Sanusiya and the Maw la wiya ; 
ihe bond which binds the adepts, being neither 
perpetual nor exclusive, becomes often extremely 
loose -As a rule the number of persons affiliated 
to the brotherhoods in any particular Muslim country 
is not over 3''/(, of the population, the most widely 
disseminated ordeis at present aie: the A'dditlya 
("Irak. Turkey, India, Turkestan, China, Nubia, 
Sudan, Maghrib); Nakshabandlya (Turkestan, China, 
Turkey, India, Malaya); Shadhiliya (Ma gh rib. 
Syria); Bekta^lya (Turkey, .Albania); Tidjaniya 
(M.ighrib, .A, (1, F. : Tchad); Sanusiya (.Sahara, 
Hidjaz); Shattariya (India, Malaya). 

Several attempts at the federation of various 
brotherhoods were made in the HamidI peiiod; 
they took the form of a curious syncretist hierarchy 
associating a permanent body of four universal 
intercessors: RifaT (president), Djilani, Badawi and 
DasukI, with the abdal and the kutb of the pre- 
sent hour. 

The Muslim orders not all having special ai tides 
in the Encyclopaedia, the list below gives m 
alphabetical order the names of the principal 
tarika with a brief note on its origin and its 
subdivisions, its geographical position and the date 
(a. ij.) of death of its founder. The principal orders 
are in small capitals and those that still exist are 
preceded by an asterisk. The capital letters in 
the list refer to the nine sources used, given 
below; the numbeis given on the right give the 
number of classification of each tarika according 
to each source: The symbolic figures of 32 and 
especially 40 (the number of the who watch 

over the safety of the world) will be noted. 

H = Hudjwirl, Kashf al-Mahdjubs ed. Shukovski, 
1926, p. 218 — 340, and transl. Nicholson, 
1911, p. 176 — 266 (ii names); 

U ='UdjaimI, FahrasOs MS. M. Fa.si (40 names); 

S = Sanusi, Salsabil miMus MS. in my possession 
(40 names) ; 

T = Ma'sum 'All Shah, Tardiik al-HakiPik, lith. 

Teheran 1319, ii. 136 sqq. (17 names); 

O = d’Ohsson, Tableau general de R empire otho- 
man. Pans 1788, ii. 294 — 316 [in Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam, p. I17; and Brown, 
Darwishes, ed. Rose, 1927, p. 267 — 271 (32 
names)] ; 

G = Giimushkhani, Dydml usul . . Cairo 1319, 
p. 3 sqq. (40 names) ; 

R = L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, .Algiers 1885 
(31 names); 

P = Malcolm, History of Persia, 1815, ii. 271 
(5 names); 

M = Massignon, Anniiaire dii Monde Musulman, 
2"'' ed., 1926 (the figures refer to the pages). 

E and S, Arabic sources, still unfortunately un- 
edited, are of fundamental importance. H, T, P 
are Persian. O, G, Turkish, have been compared 
with R.M.M., ii. 5 i3_5i 7. ,49_i69; 

M. IV., 1922, p. 52 — 56. R, of Algerian origin, 
has been compared with le Chatelier {Confreries 
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musulmanes du Hcdjaz^ Paris 1887), Deponl-Cop- ' 
polani {Confreries religienses mitsulmants^ Algiers I 
1897) and Moniet (in A'. 1918, p. 719 — | 

726J who utilised it. ; 

i 

List i 

! 

Adhamlya. — O'- — aititicial Turco-Syrian isndd 1 
of the xvtli century, referring to a saint (f 776). I 
AhmauIya. — U*"* S’- — Kgyptian order 1 

(Tanta — Badawi j 1276). Numerous branches: ' 
Shinnawiya, Marazika, Kannasiya, Anbabiya, ; 
Hammudiya, '^Mana^ifiya, Sallamiya, Halabiya, ! 
Zahidiya, Shu^aibiya, TaskiYan\)a, 'Arabiya, i 
'^Sutuhiya, Bundariya, Muslimiya (= Shurun- j 
bulaiiya), *^Baiyumiya. | 

^Aidarusiya. — 0^7 — Yemenite branch of | 

the Kubrawiya (xvtb century). | 

Akbariya. — — =r Hatimiya. ' 

S\la\vlya — — artificial iscad referring to the ■ 

khalifa ’). j 

^'■Allawiya. — Algerian branch of the Darkawa , 
(Mostaganem — Ben Alioua, since 1919). ‘ 

"Amirghaniya. — Nubian branch of the Idrisiva — ! 

(tiSss). ' . 

^'Ammariya. — Algero-Tunisian branch of 

the Kadiriya (xixti^ century). ' 

" Arusiya. — R8 — Tripolitan branch of the Kadi- [ 
riya (Zliten, xixth century). ; 

^A^ikiya. — P2 — heresy. 

Asljrafiya. — 0’^ — Turkish branch of the Kadi- 
riya (Iznik) — (t 1493) — = Wahidiya. 
‘'^Awamirlya. — M®7 — Tunisian branch of the ^ 

Tsawiya (xixth century). i 

■•^Azzuziya. — — small Tunisian order (xixtk 

century). | 


Dardinya. — Egyptian branch of the Khahvatiya 
(tiySb). 

^Dakkawa. — — Algero-Moroccan branch of 

the Djazubya. — (f 1823). Various branches : 
Buzldiya, Kittaniya, Harrakiya, LAllawiya. 

Dasukiya. — — = Burhaniya. 

Dhahablya. — T® — Persian name of the Kubra- 
wiya. 

Djahrlya. — — Yemenite order (xvt^ 

century). 

^ . — M25b 267 — orders authorising the 

dhikr in public, in China and Tuike- 
stan (Kadiriya); cf Khafiya. — 
century) 2). 

"DjalalTya-Bukharlya. — Hindu branch of the Su- 
hrawardiya (Makhduin-i-djahaniyan, 11383). 

DtalwatIva — 025 (i'l — Turkish Lranch of the 
Safawiya (Brussa, Plr Uftada t i 580). Branches ; 
Hashimiya, Raw.^aniya, Fanahya, -Huda iya. 

Djamallya. — T” — Persian branch of the Suhra- 
wardiya. — (Ardistani f xvth century). 

„ . — 032 — Turkish order — Stambul — 

(t»75o)- 

‘Djarrahiya. — Turkish branch of the I^aKvatiya. 
— (t >733)- 

DiazulIya. — R® — Moroccan reformed Shadhi- 
liya. — (71465). Its blanches are: Daikawa. 
Hamadisha, ‘Isawiya, Sharkawa, Taibiya. 

Djibawiya ^ Sa'diya. 

Djilala. — Moroccan name for the Kadiriya. 

Djumaidlya. — !-)■• S-* R'i — doctunal Baghdad 

school (t 909) which was evolved in the 
■Suflya in the xiti' century — , and gave rise 
to the Kh"adjag5n, Kubrawiya and Kadi- 
riya — name reviied in the xviih century for 
the artificial isnad of a dhikr. 


Baba^iya. — — Turkish order (Adrianople) — 

(tl465)- 

Badawiya. — 0” — = Ahmadiya. 

^Bairamiya. — O’® G20 — Turkish branch of the 
Safawiya (Angora) — ( 1*47 0 - Sub-branches: 
Hamzawiya, Shaikhiva, Kh^adja-Himmaiiya. 

Baiyumlya. — G^s — cf. Ahmadiya. 

’'‘Bakka^iya. — R22 — Sudanese branch of the Kadi- 
riya (11505)- Branches (Kunta): Fadliya, A 1 
Sidiya. 

Bakriya. — G^^ — cf Siddikiya. 

. — name sometimes given to the Bait 
al-Bakri (Shuyukh al-Suflya of Cairo 
since the xvi^h century). 

„ . — U 20 (J20 Kii — Syro-Fgyptian branch 

of the Shadhiliya — (t * 5 *^ 3 )- 
J, . — Egyptian reformed Khalwatiya(t 1709)’ 

■^Banawa. — branch of the Kadiriya in the Dekkan 
(xixtb century). 

^Bekta^Iya. — T® 0'4 G >2 — Anatolian (since 
before 1336) and Balkan order (Albanian 
branch autonomous since 1922; centre at 
Akce Hisar). 

^Bibariya. — M 324 — small Cicilian order (in 1924). 

Bistamiya. — — artificial Turkish isnad of the 

xvtb century (cf. Taifuriya). 

*Bu'^aliya. — M ®7 — Algero-Egyptian branch of the 
Kadiriya (xix^b century). 

Buhuriya. — G20 — not identified. 

■'Bunuhiya (= Buniyin). — small order in Southern 
Morocco (cf. R.A/.Af.y Iviii. I 40 - 

"^Burhaniya (or Burhamlya). — b’lasso — Egyptian 
order (Ibr DasukI Branches: Shaha- 

wTya, Shaianiba. 


j Firdawsiya. — Hindu name of the Kubrawiya. 

j *Ghawthiya. — — Hindu branch of the 

Shattaiiva (Ghawth, t>562 at Gwalior). 

1 Ghazallya. — G ’3 — doctrinal school of Ghazali 
(tun). 

"Ghaziya. — R’^ — branch of the Shadhiliya in 
South Morocco — (41526). 

^Gulshaniya. — O^z G’® — = Rawshaniya. 
"Gurzmai. — Hindu branch of the Kadiriya. 

■^'Habibiya. — R ’3 — branch of Shadhiliya in Tafilelt 

(t 1752)- 

Haddadlya. — G®’ — not identified. 

"Haddawa. — wandering Moroccan order: at Tag- 
zirt, — (xix^h century). 

■^Hafnawiya. — — Egyptian branch of the Khal- 

wati>a. — (t 1749)- 

Haidariya. — Persian branch of the Kalandarlya 
(\iidh century). 

^ = Khaksar. — Persian artisan brother- 

hood (xixm). 

Hakimiya. — — doctrinal school of Hakim 

Tirmidhi (fSgS). 

Halladjiya. — — doctrinal school of 

Husain b. Mansur Halladj (t922); name re- 
vived in the xiihh century for the artificial 
isnad of a dhikr. 

Hamadhaniya. — S^' — Kashmir branch of the 

Kubrawiya. — ('All Hamadhani 

1) Cf. 'Cmariya (G'^), 'Cthmaniya (Gt-*), 'Abbas- 
lya (G^), Zamabiya (G^t). 

2) Cf. Ghaibiya (G 32 ).i Hadariya (G®®). 
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Hamadiaha. — Moroccan branch of the DjazuUya in 
the Ze!houn(xv!iith century) with bub-branches : 
Daghughua, Saddakiya, Riyahiya, Kasimiya, — 
at Meknes and at Sale. 

Hamzawiya. — — mixture of Bairamlya and 

Milamlya. 

Hansaliya. — R-® — small Orano-Moroccan order. 
— (tl702}. 

„ . — Chleuh branch of the Xasin'ya. — 

(xix^l^ century). 

Harlilya. — Hauranian branch of the Rifa^^na. — 
(t 1247)- 

Hatimiya. — doctrinal school ofibn "^Arabift 1240). 

Huda lya = Djalwatlya. 

Hulmaolya. — H” — Hululiya sect of the xth 
century. 

Hululiya. — — heresy. 

Hurufiya. — heresy. 

Ibahlya. — ■ heresy. 

"Idrisiya. — ■ .M'*^ — branch of the Khadiriya settled ' 
in 'Asir (xix'h century). 

Ighit-Bashiya. — O-^ — Turkish branch of the ; 
Khahvatiya (ti544). 

Ightishashlya. — - Khurasan branch of the ; 

Kubravviya (Ishak KhattalanI, txvth century). 

•'‘Is.\\viy.\. — R21 G2®(-) — Moroccan branch of the . 
Djazuliya at Meknes (ti524). 

Ishiaklya. — doctrinal school of Suhrawardi Ha- 
labi (f 1 191). 

Isma'iliya. — Nubian order in Kurdufan fxixth 
century). 

Ittihadlya. — heresy. j 

rKADlRlv.t. — U^®S®T'3 0*G- [<■* — Ba gh dad order 
developed from the school of the Diunaidlva 
CAbd al-Kadir Djilani — Many 

branches; in Vemen and Somalia, VafiTya 
(xivth century), Musharrdya, ‘Urabiya: in India, 
BanSwa and Gurzinar; in Anatolia, AsJjrafiya, 
Hindlya, I^uluslja, Nabulusiya, Rumiya and 
Wa.slatiya; in Egypt, Faridiya and Kasimlya 
(xixth century): in Maghrib, ‘Ammariya, 
‘Arusiya, Bu^aliya and Djilala; in western 
Sudan, Bakka’iya. 

K.alandarIya. — - L '3 S39 — -itinerant order founded 
in Persia (Savvidji finiS), spread to Syria 
and India (xrvrb century~xvi<h century) now 
extinct. 

KarraTya. — M®^ — small Tunisian order (xix'h 
century). 

“Karzaziya. — R23 — Shadhiliya branch in Tafilelt 
(xixth century). 

KasGriya. — — doctrinal school of the ix<h 

century : = Malamatiya 

Kazaruniya. — Persian order descended from the 
doctrinal .school of the Khafifiya, at -Shiraz. 
— (ti304)-_ 

Khadiriya (= Khidriya). — R-^ — Moroccan order 
(Ibn al-Dabbagh 11717) whence are deiived 
the Amlrghaniya, IduSiya and Sanusiya. 

Khafifiya. — — doctrinal school of Ibn 

I^afif (1 982); name revived in the xiv^h 
century for an artificial i-^nad. 

’"■^afiya. — surname of the Nakshabandiya in 
China and Turkestan (xix^h century); cf. 
Djahriya. 

'Khalihya. — M^^ — small Tunisian order (xix^h 
century). 

■ ^ALWATIYA. — U'O T'^ Qis G^o R20 _ branch 
of the Suhrawardiya which arose in Khurasan 


(Zahir al'Din f 1397) and spread into Turkey. 
— Xumerou^ hranchcb: in Anatolia, I )jarra- 
hiya, l^hitbadiiya, T’lhdidkiya, Xiyazija, 
Suobuliya, yianisiya, ( iul^haiiiya and ^hudjab'ya; 
in Egypt, Daifiya, Ilafnawiya, Sabadya, Sawiva- 
Dardiriya, Maghaziya; in Xubia, m Hidja/ and 
in Somaliland, Saliluya; in Kabylia, Rah- 
maniya. 

"Khamniusiva. — M®^ — Tunisian order (xix^h 
century). 

I^and'iya. — H® — doctrinal school of 

Abu Sa'id Kharraz (t S99); then artificial 
Turkish isnad of the xvth century. 

I^awatinya. — I'--* S'^- — Hidjazi order of Mada- 
niya (Ibn ^.-Vrrak t^55^)- 

Kh^adiagan — T*3 — Persian order descended 
from the school of the Djunaidiya and spread 
ID Turkestan (— Vasawiya). — (Vusuf Hama- 
dhani t 1 140). 

Kudrawiva. — S20 T® O® — Khurasan order 

descended from the school of the Djunaidiya 
(X’adjm Kubra ti22i). Branches: ^-KidaruNiya, 
Hamadhaniya, Ightishashiva. Xurbakhshiya. 
Xuriya, Kukniya. 

Kuniyawiya. — T*2 — doctrinal school of Sadr 
RumI (ti273), descended from the Hatimiya. 

Kuihairiya. — L'23 ^35 ___ artificial isnad of the xvi^h 
century, refering to Kushairi (j 1074). 

Madaniya. — U-2 — first name of the Shadilib')a. 

„ . — Tripolitan branch of the Darkawa 

at Misurata (ti823). 

"MadarTya. — L'2® S®® — wandering Hindu order 
(Shah Madar, f *43^ at Makanpur). 

Maghribiy.i. — G-® — perhaps to be identified with 
the disciples of the Persian poet Ma^ribi 
(t *406). 

Malamatiya. — vS^® doctrinal school of Khu- 
rasan (ix^h — xiih century), opposed to the 
Suflya of the Irak — name revived in the 
xvith century for an artificial isnad. 

Malamiya. — G®® — (= Hamzawiya) — branch ol 
the Bairamiya of Tuikey (+1553)* 

Maosariya = Halladjiya. 

Marazika. — branch of the Ahmadiya (xiv^li 
century), 

Mashi.^iya. — disciples of the Moroccan saint 
Ibn Mashidi (ti226), at first confused with 
the Shadhiliya, then regrouped in the 
century. 

"Matbuliya. — G®® — small Egyptian order (t 1475)- 

'‘Mawlawiva. — L'l' S28 I's G® O'^ — Anatolian 
order (Djalal al-Din Rumi, tt273 at Koniya) 
Branches: Pustnishiniya, Irshadiya. 

Misriya = Xiyaziy-^. 

Muhammadiya. — U’ S* — devotional artificial is- 
nad referring to the Prophet without inter- 
mediary: utilised in the xvi^li century by ‘^Ali 
Khawwa^ and ^a'^rani; also used in con- 
nection with the recitation of DalaUi of DjazuU, 

Muha')iblya. — — doctrinal school of Harith 

Muhasibi (1859). 

Muiadlya. — O®^ — Turkish order in Stambul. — ' 
(tj7i9)- 

Mushari'iya. — U®^ — Yemenite branch of the 

Kadiriya (xvth century). 

Mutawi'a = Ahmadiya. 

’'Xakshabandiya. — L'®® t* 0O>2G' R'3 — order 

in Turkestan, claiming de- 
scent from the school of the 
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'raifuriya. — Branches m 1 
China, Turkestan, Kazan, Tur- | 
key, India and Java. -(Baha^ 
al-Uin 

^'AK:iH.\B-\NDlY.\. ==: Khalidiya — reformedTiirkish 
(xi\di cciilury) 

Na-;>iriya. — R*® — South Mcjroccan bianch of the 
Shadhiliya, at Tam^hrut {xviith century) with 
Tunisian sub-branch f Shabblya). 

‘NT'^matallahiya. — 'i'5 - — -the only order of the 
Persian Shi'a in Kinnan: descended from the 
Kadiriya-YatiTya. — (f 1430). 

Niyazlya. — 0-® — Turkish branch of the Khalwa- 
tiya(ti693). 

Nubuwiya. — artisan brotheihood in Syria 
century). 

Nur al-Diniya. — = Djarrahiya. 

Nurbakhshiya. — — Khurasan branch of the 

Kubrawiya (Muhammad Nurbakh^h 11465). 

Nuriya. — PP — doctrinal school of Nuri (7 9^7)* 

„ . — L'^ S-3 — dissenting branch of the Ruk- 

niya (xiv^h century). 

„ . — heresy. 

Pir-Hadjat. — T^’* — Afghan order professing to 
be that of Ansail Harawl (t 1088) 

■Rahhaliya. — order of Moroccan jugglers (xvith 
century). 

R.-vhmanIya. — R 30 — branch of the Khahvatlya in 
Kabylia. — (1793). 

■'^Ra^ldlya. — Ri3 — small Algerian order formed 
dissenting from the Vusufiya (xixth centuiy). 

Rasulshahiya. — M293 — Hindu order of Gudjarat i 
(xixth century). 

Rawshanlya, — branchofthe Khahvatlya, inTurkey 
and Cairo ((lulshanf ti533)- 
. — Afghan branch of the Suhrawardiya 
(Bayazid Ansarl, f end of the xvi^h 
century). 

‘RifaTya. — L'-8 S® T® QQ G-* — South) “^Irak order 
— (tH75) — spread from its centre in Basra 
to Damascus and Stambul. — Syrian blanches*. 
Haririya, SaMiya. Saiyadiya : — Egyptian: 
Baziya. Malikiya, and H bibiya (xi.\th centuiy). 

Rukniya. — 522 — Baghdad branch of Kubia- 

wiya (‘^Ala al-Dawla SimnanI ti336). 

Rumiya. — — = A^rafiya. 

Sabhniya. — doctrinal school and wandering order 
of Ibn Sabhn (|i268). 

■ Sa'^diya. — 0*3 G*^ — Syrian branch of the Rifd'Iv a 
(Sa^d al-Din Djibawi ti335)* — Branches: 
^Abd al-Salamiya, Abu ’l-\Vafa'iya. 

Safawiya. — T^ — Azeri bianch of Suhrawardiya 
at Ardabll. — (t 1334)- R 

sect of the K!ziiba:::hiya, to the Persian dynasty 
of the Safa vv ids, and to several Turkish ordeis. 

SahUya. — S"**^ — doctrinal school (Sahl 

Tustari ■f'896); name revived in the xvB^ 
centuiy for an arlihcial isnad. 

Sakatlya. — O’* — Turkish artificial isnad of the 
xvith century. — (Sakap t ^67). 

Salamiya = ‘^.Arusiya. 

Salinilya = Sahliya (in the first sense) 

Sammaniya. — Egyptian branch of Shadhiliya 
(xixtl^ century). 

vSananiya. — M®^ — minor Tunisian order (xix^h 
century). 

Sanl’sIya. — R 3* — military order, descended from 
the Khadiriya, at Djag'bub then Cuba, in the 
oriental Sahara. — (t 1859). 


Sasanlya. — artisan brotherhood in Syria and 
Anatolia fxiBl^ — with century). 

Saiyariya. — 11*’^ — doctrinal school of the x^h 
century. 

*Sha%aDTya. — — Turkish branch of the Khal- 

watiya at Kastamuni. — (‘^iShQ)- 

^ALIHIIIYA. — • S'3 T‘6 09 G3 R6 — order 

founded by Abu Madvan of Tlemcen ft I * 97) 
and Shadhili of Tunis (f 1256), — Maghnb 
branches: (ihazlva, Habiblya, Karzazlya. Nasi- 
ilya, Shaikhlya. Suhailiya. Yusufiya. Zariukiya 
and Zivaniya — ; Egyptian; Bakrha. Khaaati- 
rlya, Wafa'iya, Djawhaiua, Makkiya. IlaTii- 
miya, Sammaniya ^.\flflya. Kasimiya, ''Arusiya, 
Handu^iya, Kawukdjiya — : there are some 
at Stambul, in Rumania, in Nubia and in the 
Comores. 

Shahmadarlyg = Malang = Madarlya 

"Shaikhiya. — R-‘* — name given to the Shanhiliya 
Clad Sidi Shaikh of Orania (xixth century). 

Shamsiya. — 0-7 — Turkish branch of Khahvatiya. 
— (t 1601) = NurI)a'Slwasl>a. 

"Shaikawa. — Moroccan branch of the Djazullya 
at Bujad (1599). 

Sharkavviya. — Egyptian order of the Khalwatiya 
(xviiith century). 

'■^.vi'TARiYA. — U3’* S25 — Hindu, Sumatra and 

Javanese order (^\bdallah Shattar ti4i5 ov 
142S) *). — Branches : Ghawihlya. T’?haiklya. 

Shudhiva. — wandering Spanish order of the xii*h 
century based on the Sab'Iniya. 

Siddlklya. — L'** R* — artificial isnad referring to 
the second Idialifa (invented by ^Ata ‘llah, 
xuith century). 

Sioan-L'mmlya. — 0^8 — Turkish order (t 1668). 

Suhailiya. — — .Mgeiian branch of Shadhiliya 

(xi\th century). 

■Suhrawardiya. — U'^sn T' R3 — Baghdad 
order founded by ^Abd al-Kahir SuhrawardI 
(11167) ^Umar Suhiawardi (11234) who 
were called “Siddikiya” = de.scendants of the 
second khalifa; found m Afghanistan and in 
India. — Branches: Djalallsa, D^amallya, Khal- 
watiya, RawTianiya. Safawiya and Zainiya. 

'Sultanlya. — M^si — order of Turkestan (xix^h 
century). 

Sunbuliya. — — Turkish branch of the 

Khalwatiya (ti529). 

Tabbah’ya. — — Tunisian order (xixtl^ century). 

Taiblya, — R-5 — Moroccan branch of the I^a- 
zuliya at Ouezzan (■|•I727). 

Taifuriya. — ID — doctrinal school of Dasitani and 
Khurkaoi (xith century), descended from Abu 
Yazid Taifur Bistami (,1877). 

•Taliblya. — small Moroccan oider at Sale (xix^l^ 
century; cf. A'. T/. d/-- Iviii. 143)* 

Talkiniya. — P^ — heresy. 

i'ldjaniya. — R^^ - - .Algero-Moroccan Older (t 1 8 1 5). 
p'lom Tcmacin and ‘^.Ain Mahdi, it has spread 
through Eastern and Western Sudan. 

T^i^htiya. — 1'32 ^37 Q*® — Indo-Afghan order: 
centre at .Adjmir (11236). 

Tuhamiya = Taibiya. 

'Ulwaniva. — O* — Turkish artificial isnad of the 
xvith century, referring to a saint of Djedda 
of the viiBh century. 


i) Cf. biogr. in Ghulam Saiwar, Khazinat al- 
.-Isjiya^ Lith. Cawnpore 1893, ii. 306 — 308. 
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Ummi-Sinanlya 0 -“* — Turkish order — (t * 552 ) 

T'rablya. — L is® — branch of the Kadiriya (xvi'h 
century). 

T'shaikiya. — — Hindu branch of the jhat- 

tariya (Abu Vazid ^I^ki "(wth century). 

' 'Ushshakiya. — 0-6 G-* — Turkish hianeh of the 
i^ahvatlya (t 1592). 

Uwaisiya. — L ^ G‘*6 — Turkish artificial Gnad 

of the xvi'h century, inferring to a Sjhabi. 

■■'Wafa'iya. — — leformed Syro-Egyptian of the 

Shadhiliya (tijSSj. 

W ahdatiya. — P6 — heresy WudjOdiya. 

arith 'Alishahiya. — Hindu order (end of the 
xixth century). 

Wusuliya, — P' — heresy. 

Vasawiya. — branch of the Kh''adjagan in Turke- 
stan (Vasawi tu67). 

\unusiya. — wandering Syrian order (ShaibanI 
t 1222). 

\u5ufiya.. — Ri- — Maghrib branch of Shadhiliya 
at Miliana (.xvi'h century). 

Zarrukiya. — U'^S’^Rio — branch of the Shadhi- 
liya of Ees (ti 493 ). 

Zainlya. — O'® — Turk branch of Suhrawaidiya 
at Biussa fKh'^afi t*435)- 
Ziyaniya. — R^s — .Maghrib branch of the Shadhi- 
liya (xix'h century). 

Zuiaikiya P' — heresy not identified (name 

perhaps wrongly transcribed). 
Bibliography. The principal sources are 
enumerated at the head of the taide given above. 
One may add those given by G. Pfannmuller. in 
Handbiich der Islani-Litiratur., 1923, p. 292 — 
3 * 5 - — Of. also in the Encyclopaedia the articles 
BEKTASJJ, DF.RKAWA, der wish, pHIKR, FUlBW.A, 
gulshani, halladj, 'isawIva, kalandarIva, . . . 
sa'iiIya, SALI.MIya, SA.N’USIYA, shadd, shadhiliya, 
hilATH, shattSkIya. . . . (Louis MasSIGNOM) 
TA'RIKJJ (.A.), I. his to ly in general, annals, 
chronicles. It is the title of a great many ; 
historical works, like the Takmilat Ta’rlkh al- ! 
Tabari, supplement to the Annals of Tabari; : 
Ta rt^ Baghdad, Afekka etc., history of Baghdad, 
of Mecca etc.; Tdrlkh al-Andaliis, history of 
Andalusia. T. he word has also been applied to 
works of a veiy different kind, like that of al- ■ 
Birunt on India, Tdiikh al~Hind, which is rather | 
a study of the state of learning in India, or to 1 
special dictionaries like the Tdrlkh al-Hiikamdl '< 
of Ibn al-Kifii, a biographical and bibliographical I 
dictionary of early scholars and Arab continuers ' 
of the Greek tradition. 

2. Era, computation, date. Besides their, 
own era of the Hidjra [q v.], the Muslims have , 
had several other eras : that of the Creation or of i 
the world {tadikh al-^alarn), a very uncertain i 
computation which show.s great variation among ■ 
Jews, Christians and Magi. Al-Biruni and the 1 
Christian historian Abu ’ 1 -Faradj (Bar-Hebraeus) ! 
reproach the Jews with having reduced the number ' 
of years since the Creation so that the date of j 
the birth of Jesus is no longer in agreement with ] 
the prophecies relative to the Messiah; thus they ' 
placed the birth of Seth, son of Adam, too years ■ 
too soon and have done the same with the other 
patriarchs down to Araham so that their computa- , 
tion gives 4,2 to years from the Creation to the ! 
age of the Messiah instead of approximately 
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given by the Torah. The Jews, according to al- 
llirunt, expected the Mes.siah at the end of the year 
■335 Alexander, so that Christ was born, in 
the geneial opinion, in the year 311 of this era. — 
The Era of the Ueluge, which also shows diffe- 
rences between Jews and Christians; the astionomer 
-Abu .Ma'shar used it in his Canon. — The era of 
N'ebuch.rdnezzar (the first Bukhinassarj used by 
Ptolemy in the Almagssta concurrently with the 
Cycles of Callipus. — That of Philip .Arrhidaeus, 
father of .Alexander, used by Theon of -Alex- 
andiia m his Canon. — The era of .Alexander, 
with Greek months, or era of the Seleucids, dates 
from the entry of Seleucus Nicator into Babylon, 
twelve years after the death of Alexander, in 
use among the Syrians and Jews (era of the 
Contracts): the Rumis also used it with a slight 
variation. Muhammad was born in the year 812 
of the era of Alexander. — An era of .Augus- 
tus; one of .Antonins used by Ptolemy fui 
corrections in the position of the stars. — The 
era of Diocletian or era of the martyrs which 
dates from the first year of the reign of Diocletian, 
in 596 of -Alexander; it is that which was used 
by the Copts. — In Persia and among the Zoro- 
astrians. the two eras of Vezdedjird HI are dated 
one from his accession and the other from his 
death. 

Under Muslim rule in Persia an interesting re- 
form of the calendar took place when the Caliph 
al-.Mu'tadid brought the Naiortiz or Persian New 
Year day, which the abolition of the inteicalation 
had advanced too much, back to a date more in 
keeping with agricultural work. The Khanian. the 
era of the Ilkhans, was introduced into Persia by 
Ghazan Mahmud on Kadjab 1 , 701 A. D. ; it is a 
solar era. .Another reform is that of the Seldjtiif 
SultSn Malik Shah who instituted the Djalali eia. — 
On March i, 1676 (old style) the Ottomans 
adopted a solar calendar based on the Julian, and 
called it “The Ottoman fiscal calendar”. The Julian 
year began about 1 1 days before the lunar year, 
the dates of the calendar did not keep in agreement 
with those of the Hidjra. The Ilahl era was esta- 
blished by .Akbar in the 30th year of his reign. 
It dated from the 5th Rabi'^ II, 963 (Feb. 19, i 55 ^)i 
the date of his accession; the years are solar. In 
modern times, Mukhiar Pasha Ghazi has prepared 
another solar calendar of remarkable accuracy, 
which would only show an error of 0.28 of a day 
in a loo centuries. — In 1926 the Kemalist Turks 
abandoned the Muhammadan lunar calendar and 
adopted the European system. 

AVhile talking of dates it may be woith men- 
tioning the system of notation called djummal 
(chronogram) which is sometimes found in texts of 
a literary character : it consists in dating by forming 
words, the numeral value of the letters of which 
gives the date. Thus the sentence ICa^al al-khalk 
min al-kufr bi~Muhaniniad\ “Muhammad saves 
the world from unbelief” gives, when the total 
value of its letters i,s added up, the date 1335 
(an example from al-Blriinl). 

B i b I i o g r a p h y\ al-Riruni, Chronology oj 
ancient nations, ed. and transl. E. Sachau, London 
■879, chap ill. and passim-, Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, To' rikh 
mukhtasar al-Ditival, ed. SalhanI, Beyrouth 1890I 
E Lacoine, Table de concordance des dates des 
Calendrier s aj abe, coptc, grigorien, Israelite, 
etc., Paris 1891. 


(B. Carra de Vaux) 
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TARIM, local (Turkish) pronunciation Terim^ \ 
the principal river of modern Chinese T u r- > 
kistan (length about 1,200 miles). It is probaldy i 
the Otkhardcs of Ptolemy (vi. 16}. in the fir^st ' 
(seventh) century the river is mentioned by the ‘ 
Chinese pilgiim Hiuan-Cuang (Hiouen-Th^ang, 
Mimoires^ transl. Stan Julien, ii. 220) umler the ‘ 
name Si-to (Sanskrit Siia). In the fifth (xdhj century | 
Mahmiid Ka^ghari (i. 116) mentions the rivei | 
U^mi Tarim “which flows out of the land of I>.lam 
into the land of the Uigurs and Io>es itself in the sand 
there". According to the same source (i?/. fT/V.. p 332), i 
Csmi- farim was a place near Kuca on the frontier | 
of the land of the Cighurs along which the river 
flowed. The name Tarim then as now was apparently 
applied to the lower course of the river ; in its upper 
course, often also down to its mouth, it is called af-er 
the capital of Chinese Turkistan, Yarkand D.irya. 
The souice of the Yarkand- Darya is the Raskein- 
Darya which lies in the mountains of Karakorum 
on the frontier of India. In the history of Timur 
{Zafar-nania^ Calcutta 1S87 — 18S8, li. 219), a 
place called Tarim is mentioned not far from Bai 
and Kusan (Kuca). Tarim appears also in the 
Ta^rikh'i Ras/ilJi of Muhammad Haidar (transl. 
E. D. Rvjss, p. 67) as the name of a district, 
along with Turfan, Lob and Katak; the name 
of the river is not mentioned in these sources. 
According to the Tar'ikh-i Rasjndi {op cvV , p. ii), 
the town of Lob-Katak (or the towns of Lob and 
Katak) was destroyed by a sandstorm in the 
viiith (xivth) century. .-Ks Sven He<hn ( Through 
Aua^ London 1898, p. S50) has ascertained, legends 
about the destroyed town of Katak ig-Shahr'i’Kottek 
or else Shahrd’R'atak''''') have survived to the present 
day, although no one has seen the ruins of this 
town. An arm of the Tarim in its lower course 
is called Ketek-Tarim (Koroilow. Kaskganya^ 
Taslikent 1903, p. 164). In the time of MahmQd 
Kasijgharl, Islam had apparently not yet spread 
on the lower course of the Tarim. The pei)ple of 
town and desert of Lob on the other hand are 
described as Muhammadans by Marco Polo (Ch. 57) 
The Varkand-Darya leaves the mountains and 
enters the plain at the village of Kmcun and 
receives on the left bank the K!zfl*Su or Ka-dighar- 
Darya, the Aksu or Aksu-Uarya, the Muzari or 
Shah- Yar-Darya and the Konce-Darya, on the 
right the Tiznab, the Khatan-Darya and the Kerya- 
Darya. The right hand tributaries only reach the 
Tarim when thev are flooded. Below the mouth 
of the Aksu the Tarim is about 400 yards broad, 
in this region it is divided into se\eral arms; 
the principal arm, the Ugen-Uurya, is 170 yards 
wide at Terek where Sven Hedin cros>ed \i{Th>'oiigh 
Asia^ p, 847 . The separate arms are lost in the 
basin of the Lob or Lob-nor (MonguL Lake Loli) 
in which the Cercen-Darya aUo flows; the Sii li- 
ho also flows into it fiom the east. Lop (or Lob), 
accoiding to Sven Hedm (Through As:,i^ p. 871), 
IS now the name applied to the whole region 
from the mouth of the Cgen-Darya and the Tarim 
in the north to the village of Caikhbk (south oi 
Cercen-Darya) in the south; as Pelliot {^ouru. 

Ser. XU, vol. vii. 119) suggests, the same 
word Lop is reproduced at the beginning of our 
era in Chinese by Leou-lan. As the terms Ltip- 
nor and Tarim-gol (go/, Mongol: river; the latter 
on the map by J. Klaproth of 1829) show, the 
earliest accounts of the lake basin and lower course 
of the Tarim reached European scholars from 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, /K 


Mongol (or Kalmuk) sources. Quite recently the 
geographical conditions and the archaeological 
remains on the lower course of the Tarim have 
been investigated by numerous expeditions and 
many endeavours have been made to connect 
modern sites with leferences in the literary, especially 
Chinese, sources. According to Sir Aurei Stein's 
most recent explorations (1914; cf. Gco^r. ‘Jiinn., 
Aug. and Sept. 1916), there has probably been a 
large delta in the now almost completely dried 
up bed of the Lob, but never a large lake within 
histoiic lime.".. 

On account of its continental climate, the Tarim 
in spite of southern situation is covered with ice 
about three months of the year. On the lower 
I course of the Tarim the natives (Lopl'ik) catch 
I fish in special boats. Sven Hedin explored the 
i region of Lob-nor in one such boat; theie ha-* 

' never been any navigation in the propei seii'-e on 
I the Tarim. As in the time of Mahmud Kadighari. 
the river was swallowed up by the desert before 
it reached the bed of the lake; the fishing sillage 
of Kum-cap ghan is described by Hedin (op. cit., 
p. S84) as “the entrance to the tomb of the Tarim". 

: Bibliography'. A particularly full account 

I of the most important sources is given in Kor- 
j nilow, Ka.^gariya. Tashkent 1903, p. 157 sqq ^ 
i from his own re.-»earches and the narration of 
; Pr^ewalsUi, Hedin, Pievtzow, Kozlow etc. 
i (\V. B\RThold) 

j TARIM, I. an old town and still one of the 
j most important in northern Hadramot. 
i on the left side of the mam wSdi which traverses 
^ the whole of Hadramot and is called WaHl Masile 
i east of Shiham or Wadi Hadramot or simply al- 
Wadf: others distin^juish \Va U Masile and Wadi 
Hadiamot, but are not agreed on the position ol 
the confluence of the two (cf Slider's map 6o in 
his H.:ndtulas^ [Goiha igoj] and the Map of 
[surveyed by Imam Sharif Khan liahadurl 
in Th. Dent, Son thorn .-Jra/na, London 1900, p. 
70). The statements of the Aran geographers re- 
garding H idramot, especially the interior (already 
m pait utilised by Kitter, Euikiinde^ xii. [Berlin 
1840]. passim and brought together in a critical 
survey liased on all texts, so far accessible, by 
M. de Goeie, H uikraniaitt^ Revue Colotnale Inter- 
nattonale, li., 1S86, p. loi sqq) are exceedingly 
scanty and do not give the impression of being 
based or. the accounts of e\ e-witnesses, but contain 
the same ni.ttier as the isolated references in the 
travelleis before Wrede and his own information 
about districts which he vas not able himself to 
visit. The Arab geographers describe Sh bam and 
Tarim as two (principal) towns in Hadramot. 
without fuither defining their situation, e g. \ akut, 
M'lJjam, 11. 2S4; in. 247 ! i- 746; al-Idrisi (see 
Jaubert, Ge'^rc.plu: d' Ednsi [Pans 183^], p. H 9 
sq. and 53) and others (see below) Al-llanidani. 
Diazira^ p. 87, calls Tarim a large town (as he 
does the 'Paris northeast of Shibam). Spi’am the 
great c.ipital (p. 86) Of no importance are the 
mere refe.ences as in al-Hamdani, p. 177 (along 
with Taris) etc , or references in poets in al- 
Hamlani, p. 1S2; al-Bakri, p. 107, 184 etc. K. 
Niebuhr, as early as 1765 (see his Beschret’uin^ 
von A.ab’cn [Copenhagen 1772], p. 286 sqq') le- 
ceiveJ in .S.rn'a' and M.tskat from Arabs stories 
of the existence of Tarim and ^ibam (on p. 286 
the mention of “these two most prominent touns 
of Hadramot’’ is quoted from the Geographia 
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A’ubiensis [the Latin synopsis of al-ldrisl, Paris 
1619] and Abu ’ 1 -Kida'). Kilter and others ha\e 
given mistaken accounts of the gecigraphkal position 
of Tarim; according to the liest available map 
of Hadramot (that of L. Hirsch) it is approximately 
in 49° 55' E. Long, and 16° 44' N. Lat. 

L. \V. C. van den Berg, from his official position 
in Batavia, was able to get very full pariieulais 
of their native land from Aralis from fladraniOt, 
who had migrated to the Dutch East lnthe<, as 
their countrymen still do; most of his informants 
came from the district of the principal Wadi bet\\een 
^ibam and Taiim. This information he worked 
up in his Le Haiihtamout et ies Colonies Arei es 
dans PArchipel Indien iS86)(cf. C. Snouck 

Hurgronje, Arable e;z Oost-lndie [Leyden 1907, p. 
19 sqij.y French translation in Rtvne de i' Htstoire 
des Rel.^ Ivii., 1908, p- 74 Along with much 
other information we owe to van den Berg the first 
more accurate details of Tarim According to him 
it was the old capital (Maltiian marks Tarim on 
the map in his Reise as ‘•capital of Hadramaut 
proper”); Sadun (p. 13), he says, is the modern 
capital. On p. 26 he describes the wadis that 
come from the north from the al-Woti mountains. 
On p. 18 sqq. he gives distances for the various 
stations on the road from al-Shthr to Tarim. Tarim 
is surpassed by Sai^un in all respects in which it 
once had the supremacy in the land, number of 
inhabitants, trade, industry and it is more ad- 
vanced generally. Seveial houses were already un- 
inhabited, streets deserted, a large number of 
mosques no longer visited or fallen into disrepair. 
The decline of the town is said to have begun 
as early as the thirties of last century and to have 
been brought about i>y the constant feuds between 
the tribes of the district. According to a not ve«y 
probable report in the Arabic newspaper al-Dja- 
ivtib of i8ffi RabF I 1299 (Feb. 8, 1882, Con- 
stantinople), Tarim had about 25,000 inhabitants 
(cf. \V rede’s statement); according to the results of 
van den Berg’s enquiries (p. 52)11 had only lo.ooo 
(which coincides with Wellsted’s statement). Tarim 
was formerly the centre of the textile industry of 
Hadramot, which however was only carried on in 
piivate houses and in his time (p. 78) was still of 
importance, although it had begun to decline as 
a result of European competition. So early a writer 
as Seetzen {Zaih's Coi respondenz^ 1811, 

xxviii., p, 240) knew that silk shawls embroidered 
with gold thread were made in Tarim. The town 
w'as at one time also the centre of highei education 
in the land (grammar, theology and law'): Sai'un 
has now taken its place in this lespecl aNo (p 88). 

In the collection of Hadramti stories collected 
by C. Landberg {Etudes sur /es dlalectes de V Ara- 
ble nieridionale^ i., Hadramoiit^ Leyden 1901) from 
the bps of natives, Tarim is mentiimed (p. 175 
[*^ 5 ]f 432) (in the last passage there is a reference 
to the school there, R/>dt Tertm ; further parti- 
culars of It on p. 450 sq.) 

The first European to visit ^ibam, Sai'un and 
Tarim, (July 1893'' and to be al>le to report on the 
town from his ow’d experiences, was Leo Hirsch 
{Reisen in Sudarabicn^ ^/ahra-Land und Hadramutj 
Leyden 1897). His description of the journey from 
Shibam to Tarim (p, 209 sqqZ) and his account of 
the latter town are full of informaiii'n. Tarim, he says, 
lie's on the left bank of the Wadi Masile (going from 
Shibam) on the side of a hill, according to his 
map on the southern slopes; v. d. Berg’s siate- 


\ ment: ‘•Terim (est situe sur le versani) de la chain, 
i dcs montagnes septcntrionales” (p. 22) should 
. therefore be corrected. t)n p. 227 sqq. Ilir.sch 
' gives a fuller de'-cription of the town and it' 
' situation. Here we will only mention that whole 
j quarters of the town, e-pecially the southwestern 
I part, pre.sent a desolate appearance and anions; 
• the hiiLises which are mostly in ruins — as v. d Ber^ 
i already mentioned — there are very few dibtin^ui'hed 
I for size or good repair. The number of mosque', 
the well kept w’hitewasheJ minarets of which ri'C 
up among the houses, is not very large accoiding 
to him (p. 229) (according to v. d. Berg over 
300). With his statement “The medre'C, wheie 
' theology and law' are taught, is joined to the 

■ Rabat M>'sque” we may compare the reference 
! tjiioted above from Landberg and v. d. Berg's 
j note (p. SS) that the high school, also a hostel 
I for students, at Sai'un, an annexe of the great inos- 

qiie there, is called Rabat {zi. iibat in the meaning' 
! “hostel lor poor Muabm students") ALCording 
j to Landberg's inf^i mation, the school at Taiim 
j was closed and its place taken by that at Sai un 
; (see also v, d. Berg). Hir-ch learned fiom a 
saiyid of the town, w ho as lamenting its increasing 
decline, that it had consi>ied from early time- or 
five bi/ad (quarters) and its population was then 
3.810 'fhe Saltan of the town had only a nominal 
j authority and was in reality in the hands of the 
I great sniyids (p. 231). Tarim like Sai'un belongs 
to the Kathiri tribes; it has its own coins ul 
j silver and copper (a collection in the Berlin and 
j British Museum; some reproduced at the end ot 
Hirsch*s book; see also Sir John A Bucknill. A 

■ Note on some coins struck for use in 'Jarim. 

J S<'uthern Arabia^ in the fourna/ of the Malayan 
\ Blanch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. lii- 

part i. [April 1925] with a plate). On account of 
' the hostile attitude of the population, Hirsch had 
to leave Tarim after a few hours’ stay only and 
return to ^iliam next morning; he had no time 
for a thorough examination. 

From a cumpari-on of his statements with the 
second-hand information of eailier wiiters. it !-=» 
evident that, apart from the points of difference 
already indicated from v. d. Berg, in the latter s 
map the places from ^ibam to Tarim are put 
too far to the east and that he has also not given 
correctly the size and population of the three 
important towns, ^ibam the largest town — as 
It was even in al-Hamdani’s time — which has 
about 6,000 inhabiianis (Hiisch, p. 198 and Bent, 
op. cit.^ p. 148: on the other hand v d. Berg, 
p, 42 says onlv 2,000), is con'^idered an impor- 
tant tow'n and far surpasses Sai'un (with c. 4 - 5 ^° 
inhabitants, according to v. d. Beig on the other 
hand 15.000; and Tarim as a centre of life and 
activity (Hirsch, p. 205\ is put by him too far 
below Sai^un, who.se Sultan is said to be reco- 
gnised in Taiim aLo, and even below Tarim m 
importance. The opinion of D. G. Hogarth, The 
Ptnetration of Arabia (London 1905), p. 222, 
that “the rivalry of these towns is such, and the 
changes in them are so frequent, that it is not 
impossible that Van den Berg was ri ht at the 
moment, in regarding Sai’On as the capital of 
Hadramawt, with Tarim for its only peer' , i^ 
hardly plausible in v'iew of the shortness of the 
interval. We may note here the reference to the 
“journey of MiLallim ‘.Abud from Gishin to Terim 
in W. Hein {Sudarabische Itinerarien^ M.G,GAV.-, 
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Ivii. [1914], p. 37 sqq. published by his widow ’ 
from his literary remain^), according to which ' 
Sai'^un IS larger than ranm, and Shibam smaller ' 
than these two towns and larger than the others ' 
(p. 43), which would raiher agiee with v. d Berg's ' 
estimate. Against this view however are the sla- ; 
tements according to which ^ibana ij> 7 to 8 days’ ‘ 
journey fioin Tarim (p. 42). Here again Hirsch's ' 
testimony seems to be preferalde. 

In January of the year afier liirsch (1S94) Bent 
and his wife succeeded in teaching Shibam; they : 
did not get to Tarim. Bent aUo says (/.t., p. I19}, ' 
in contrast to v. d. Berg and others, that the ' 
Sultans of SaTun and Tarim have no authtirity out* , 
side their towns (on the southern Arabian Sultan- ^ 
ates, ct. C. Snouclv Hurgronje, IS interdit situlier 
. . . cn Hadhrajubt^ Rtvue Afrtcaine^ ^905* P* 9^)* 
Bibliography', the works quoted in the ■ 
text, especially those of Hirsch, v. d Berg, de 
Goeje, Hein, Sprenger, Wrede Maltzan, Rater, ■ 
and the Arab geographers (al-Hamdani, Yakut, 
al-Idiisi, Bakri). (|. TkatsCii) 

Tarim. 2, According to Hadjdji I^alifa, . 
Djtkan-numa., p. 490 (cf. Hammer-Purgstall, Uber 
die Geograpkie Arabicns.^ jahrbucher der LitO'atur^ ■ 
Vienna 1841, xciv,, p. 93 and following him 
Ritter, xii. 727J, a fortress on the road 
^\hlch runs from the coast-town of Djtzan on the 
Red Sea ea-.twards via “Newidije and the castle 
of Feleki” (according to v. Hammer’s transcription, 
which seems not quite certain) to Sa^cla; that 
is in the Upper Yemen. From the mention in | 
the verse of Kuthaiyir referred to by abHamdani, ' 
Sijat^ p. 182 and quoted by al-Bakri, p. 184 (cf. 
107J and 196, ihe situatuin of the place cannot 1 
be more accurately deduced. .Al-Hamdani, imme- 
diately after mentioning Hunain lying between 
Mecca and Karn, 1. e a place in the southern 
Hidjaz, mentions Baidah and Tarim only on the 
auihoiity of Kuth iyir without sa) mg anything ' 
about its position Al-Bakri mentions (p. 105) 

Tiryam, for which he gives references from poet.". 1 
and (p. 196) the Tarim occurring in al- A'sha and 1 
Kudiaiyir, which cither has this vocalisation on ‘ 
account of the metre or is another place, and 1 
only then proceeds to deal with the town of the 
same name in H.idramot (cf. N®. i) under Tanmu. 
Tarim is certainly to be distinguished from Tiryam. 
The verse refers, in a purely poetical >i:nile, to a 
“de^elt of Tanm’’ without any geographical pre- 
cision, a reference which like so many lopogiaphical 
references in the poets seems to be quite a con- 
ventional one, for the poet was not at all concerned 
with its geogiaphical position. .Asregaids Kuthaiyir ; 
it is certain that he is not thinking of either of I 
the two places in Hadramot of this name (N®. i j 
and 2). Al-Shu'aiba, meniioned by him in the j 
same verse immediately after Taiira, is said by j 
al-Bakri. p. 184 to be a coast-town on the Yemen , 
road, which is in keeping with the order in al- ' 
Hamdani The verse of al-A^"ha, which also mentions , 
Tarim without furihei preci.^ion. is quoted b)' . 
AakUt, Afu^dJ im^ i. 846, as referring to the town , 
in Hadramot, while al-Bakri quotes it along with 
Kuthaiyir's verse without however giving his opinion 1 
of the localisation of the Tatim mentioned by the j 
two poets, p. 196, s. V. Tiryamu., and not when : 
discussing the Tarim in Hadramot. — The Tadj al- 
^Arus (viii. 211) which gives further places named 
Tarim, gives as the first of them in almost the | 
same words as the Lisan al-Arab (xiv. 332) the 


form Tiryam (on the authority of al-^awhari; 
the A iimus^ s. v. knows only this form) and then, 
after others, 'Taryain (cf. al-Bakri, p. 195 ), and 

records ihe statement that it i" a wadi near al- 
NakT — which is disputed by many on the ground 
that al-NakF is a wadi near Madina — according 
to the contrary view, a wadi near Yanbu^ in the 
Hidjaz (cf. al-Hamdani, p. iSl and Yakut, 1. 846; 
cf. thereon al-Bakri, p. 195 and 548) In any 
ca^e it is different from the Tiryam mentioned by 
\ akui (^op. cit.) which is m the noith near Madyan 
(the I'uriam of the .Admiralty Chart; on it cf. 
Ritter, xiiL 2S2; Sprengei, op. cit., p. 23) Ac- 
cording to the TZi.iq., Tirsam is also a place in 
the desert of Basra. He then goes further than 
the Li^an and, after mentioning the Tarim in 
Hadramot, says, that there is a Tarim in S)na 
and then goes on to deal with the ‘^Yemen to,\n’\ — 
Wustenfeld, Yemen im XI. Jahrhundert {Abiandl. 
der Kon. Ges. d. Wissensch..^ xxxu ), Gottingen 
1885, p. 39, only mentions, in connection with 
the history of Hasan Pasha (bom a!-Muhil)l)i } that 
Varim should be read for Tarim in the list of 
fortiesses taken by the Emir Sinan in 1006 
(*S 97 — * 59 ^) fbis is correct, but the reason given 
that “Tarim is in Hadhiamaut*’ is not. Theie is 
certainly a Yemen Tarim aUo, but the geographical 
situation of ihe'e fortresse", which are in the 
San'a' region, shows that it is not the one in 
question. Slider's Handatlas., 9th ed., Gotha 1905, 
Karte von Arabien (ed. by Habenicht), marks 
Tarim west of SaMa in approx. 43® 20' East Tong, 
and ib® 57' N. Tat. which agrees with the state- 
ment of the Djihan-numa\ the English General 
Staff map of the coast (Sheet 3, Sanaa, 1916} 
does not mark it. 

Bibliography, given in the text. 

(j. d'KATSCH) 

TARKIB BAND is a p 0 e m composed oi 
stanzas of from five 10 eleven couplets. Each 
stanza, like a ghna', has its own rhyme, the first 
two hemistich." and the j.econd hemistich of each 
succeeding couplet rhyming with one another, but 
the rhyme of each stanza varies from that of the 
others, though the metre must be the same through- 
out the poem. After each stanza occurs a couidet 
in the same metie as the re"t of the poem, but 
with its own rhyme, the two hemistichs rhyming 
with one another. When the same couplet is re- 
peated after each stanza, as a refrain, the poem 
ii called Ta> Band, but the older writers on 
prosody applied this name to all poems in this 
form, whether the couplet was lepeited or varied. 

Bibliography. Shims al-Din Muhammid 
b, Kais al-Razi, al-AIn djam fi Afa^dyJr Ash'di 
al-lAjjam, edited by Mirza Muhimmad and 
E. G. Browne, G. M. S’.; Xasir al-Din al-Tu"i, 
Mlvar al-A\hdr, lithographed edition by Mufti 
Muhammad SaH .Allah Mura labadi, Lucknow 
1282; Garcin de Tassy, Rhelorique et Proscdi: 
des Bangucs de I'Orlent Musuhnan, Paris 1873. 

edition (T. W. Hmg) 

TAROM ( Parum), I®, di s t ric t on the Ki z U- 
Uzan [cf. safid-kUd]. 

The name. The .Arabs call it Tarm, Tlrm 
(Mutanabbi), Tirm ( 5 . G.A., vi. 404, 40S). Yakut 
mentions it on two occasions, under Tarm and 
Taiam. Mu^tawfi uses the Aribic dual Parumain, 
the “two Tarums*’. The modern Persian pronun- 
ciation IS Tarom. Although Tarom is nt)W the 
name of the district, there is also a little town 




tarom 


named Tarom on the right bank of the KfzfTLzan 
(betv\een Wenisara and Kalladj); another village 
of Tarim «laruni) lies to the right of the direct 
road Irom Ardabil to Miyana outside of the district 
of Tarom. 

Tarom, like Khalkhal, which adjoins it, is not 
yet sufficiently explored. 

Below Miyana [q. v.] the Kfzii-L'zan reaches its 
most northerly point near the Pardalis bridge. 
From there to its junction with the great ^ah- 
rud [q. V.], the Kfzil-Uzan — for a dis'ance of about 
100 miles — follows the general diiection of N.W. 
to S. E Taiom roughly speaking lies on the middle i 
section of the river. 

To the south the mountains of Cilla-Khana etc 
separate Tarom from Zandjan [q. v.]. To the east 
the boundary of Tarom is the junction of the 
great Shah-Rud with the Kizii-l'zan above the 
Mandjil bridge. To the N. E. the mountains of 
Gilan separate the basin of the Kizil-Lzan from 
Masula (Gilan). To the north and northwe.si Tarom 
is contiguous with Khaljdial. To the southwest it 
is bordered by the distucts dependent on Zandjan 
(notably the old canton of Kaghadji-Kunan). | 

In its northern bend, the KI/il-L'zan cut.s it>elf a | 
passage through an impassable defile the depth 
of w'hich is 2,200—2,700 feet, 'i he village^ and 
arable lands of Wril^al are on the high plateaus 
(5,200 — 6,000 feet high) above the sides of the 
defile. The ravine runs for a distance of 60 
miles to Miyansara where on the left bank the 
K?/!l-L'zan receives the waters of the little Shah- 
Kud (to be distinguished from the great Shah-Rud, 
which comes from Talakan and flows into the 
Klzll-Uzin on the right bank to the we^t of 
Mandjil)- Below the ravine the valley of the KLII- 
Uzan widens for a distance of 60 miles and there 
are quite a numlier of villages on both banks. 
Near Darhand the cliffs contract the water-course 


(“the back mountain”, with reference to Gilan’} 

1 he evidence of the Xuzhat al Ku ub^ as well as 
that of P'ortescue however suggests that larom 
includes some villages on both banks of the Klzil- 
L’zan. Gn the other hand the strip on the right 
bank is not very narrow; many tonents descend 
from the mountains which separate laiom from 
Zandjan and before reaching the Kizil-Uzan dis- 
appear in the iriigation canals. 

b. The cantons of the lower district are 4. that 
which Is commanded by the fortress of Sh a m i r a n 
^50 villages) and which is situated on both batiks 
(on the right bank there is still the village ol 
Ralla<_lj mentioned in the Xuzhat) „A’.wn’ must 
1 be Ahun-Kush on a little tributary on the right: 

I cf- the Mir'at ai-Bii.’Jan and the Russian map}. 
5. the canton of the fortress of Firdaws (20 
villages), the situation of which is indicated by 
the village of Sardan (on a right bank tributary 
above Altun-Ku^h). Another passage in the A 
at-A’ulu'*, p. 217, adds that the canton of 6. Bara, 
where the great ^ah-Rud rejoins the K?zil-_l zan 
also belongs to 'i arom. A passage in the A at/i- 
Jz'd, p. 335.. shows that ID the Safawid period, 
even Mandjil and I^arzawil to the east of the 
Shah-Rud w'ent with Tarom. At the present day 
the important town of Mandjil which may cor- 
respond to the old Karkam (\akut, iv. 9 ^ 3 ) 
which commands the entrance to Gi'an by the 
valley of ihe Safid-Rud, belongs to Gilan (Rabino. 
A*. A/. TA, xxvii. 259). Lastly, according to the 
Xuzhat al'KnlTib^ p. 67, the revenues of the 
' cantons of 7. Ti rak('), r dj m n a n (') and A n d i- 
djan (cf. Vakui: Andidjan) were divided between 
I Taiom and Kazwin These cantons must be at 
I the source of the Vuz-Ba^i-Cai (the gorge of 
I M'dia FAli) the waters of whicn flow from the 
' left bank into the Shah-Riid [on the Russian 
' map we find here the villages of Mai£in and 


but afterwards the valley broadens again till just | 
before Mandjil (12 — 13 miles). 

Tarom properly so-called begins where the KIzH- 
Uzan leaves its gorge and the gorge at Darliand 
divides it into two parts, an upper and a lower. 
Details of districts of Tar^'m are given in the 
Xuzhat al-KulTib (1140) but the names of the 
villages are corrupted in the manuscripis. 

a. The upper district includes the following 
cantons: i. Dizabad-i Sufla with 25 villages; 
its position on either side of the K?z?l-Uzan at 
the mouth of the defile i** indicated by the villages 
Nimahil, Gul-cin and Kala^ar (Klhar '). We may 
further note that the upper part of the same can- 
ton {Dizabad~i N^uzhat^ p. 66) used to belong 

to the town of Kaghadh-Kunan (the old Khunadi), 
the exact site of which has not been identified. 


2. The canton of Tj 


^Ulya in the stiict 


sense (with 100 villages) lies on both banks of 
the Kf/ll-Uzan. Its po.siiion is indicated by the 
villages (still in existence) of Kaiat (cf. Yakut: 
KiIaDi on the right bank of the K?zn-Uzan and 
to the right of the rond from Zandjan via Akh- 
gSduk, and Darram on the left bank. The position 
of ihe canton of 3. Nsbar(^) Bridun(?) is; not 
clear, unless the first name corresponds to Pa>- 
bar (?) which th^ Russian map puts on the left 
bank near the Obar mentioned by Rawdinson. 
According to the latter, Fpper Tarom (whiLh 
should be called Tarom-i Khalkhal ?) consists only 
of the narrow' strip on the right bank while the 
left bank bears the name of the Pusht-i Kuh 


Anda marked], 

Khalkhal. The frontiers of Tarom are little 
known on the I^aiyial side Tarom in general 
was included in the dependencie.s of Trak-i 'Adjam 
(cf. Schwarz, p. 736 and XuzhaA p- 65 
to Khalkhal. it formed part of Adharbaidj^u (or 
more exactly of its tuman Ardabil, A uzhat, p- 
81). The name KhalkhM is not found befoie 
Yakut, ii. 459. 

The name tGiall^al of Adharbaidjan must b^e 
connected with that of the old town of ^alkhal 
of the disliict of I ti in Transcaucasia [cf. 
which Greek and Armenian auihois mention beiween 
the second and fifth centuries as the winter-residence 
of the kings of Armenia and later of those of 
Albania (Anan); cf. Marquart, Eransah'^ P- Gb- 
it is possible that in the early centurn s of Islam, 
the whole country between Ardabil and the KLIl- 
Uzan w'as known as al-Balir ( he reading is not 
quite certain; Noldeke, Gcschichte^ p. 48*)* 

old term is frequently used alongside of Tailasan = 

Talish; cf. Balajhuri, p. 318, 322, 3^7 i 
I^urdajhbih, p. 57, iiq; Kudania, p. 245 ’ 261, 
Dmawari, p. 197; Mas*^udi. Alurudj^ i. 287. 

Kfzll-Gzan forms a serious barrier to communication 
and thus forme 1 a Convenient administrative bound- 
ary between Adharbaidjan and Miak-i ^Adjam. 
The name Khalkhal comes from the town of this 
name which became the capital after the di'-ap- 
pearance of the ancient centre Firuzan (now Kabal^)- 
Khalkhal practically coincides with the valley of 
! the left bank tributary of the KSzfl-Uzan. One of 
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the arms of this river comes from the north (from 
the pass of Kfztl-Yokush, on the ArdalnhPaidali^ 
road) and runs past the village of S.indjawa 
(Yakut, iii., p, 160: Sindjoadh or Sindjaba‘Ui; 
Xtizhat^ ed. Le Strange, p. i8o, 223: Sandjuia 
etc.; Olearius [1663], p. 472: Sengoa). The source 
of the other arm is to the northeast on the wesiei n 
slopes of the mountain-s of Tali^ (near the pre- 
sent capital uf tQi ilkhal : Ilerow <[ Hirabad). This 
arm is called after the village of Ku i {^^iizhat. 
ed. Le Strange, p. 223: Gadiw, Kadpu. but p. 
84: Ku'i). I'he tuo arms join near the village of 
Kabakh ; finally the river receives on its left bank 
the stream from ihe old town of Kh dkhal (there 
are now several villages of this name in the alley) 
and fiows into the Kizil-Czan a litTe below the 
bridge of Pardalis (cf. A'uzhat ai'^uiub^ p. Si : 
Bardalis, p. 180: Barulaz). *1 he river Ku'i describes 
a wide curve from east to west. To the south of 
the town of Heruw is the high masMf of Akh- 
dagh, the ramifications of which separate the valley 
of the Ku'^i from that of l arom. From the south 
face of the Madjara for Barandak) pass exactly 
south of Herow comes the liitle Shah-Rud 

p. 223: Shal-rud, fiom the name of the village 
of Shal which still exist) which flows into the 
KfzITl’zan fr^m the left side near the Mijan-Saia 
(where the K!z!l-Uzan leaves the gorge). .A.mong 
the dependencies of Ardabil, the A'uzhat, p. $2, 
meniions the valley of the little Shah-Rud (30 
villages) as well as a considerable district of Dar- 
marzln (100 villages) which has not been identified. 
In any case Khalkhal. Uamiarzin and Shah-Kud 
leave little room for dependencies of Tarom on 
the left bank of the K?z!l-U?an. 

Communications, Products. The prin- 
cipal route between Ardabil and Zandjan (by the 
old bridge of Paidalis in the middle of the g'^rge 
of the Kfzfl-Uzan) passes via I:^alkhal to the 
west of larom. The caravans wh ch take a shorter 
route through Tarom ( ^rdabil-Herow— Baiandak— 
Kalat-Akh-gaduk-Zandjan) have to cross the 
Kfzfl-! zan in boats {kaldk). The trafllc l)etwecn 
Ardabil and Zandjan is not important; under the 
Pahlawl regime the question has been raised of 
joining Fumen (in Gilau) to Zandjan by a road 
through Tarom. 

According to Yakut, Tarom is very mountainous 
and ill spite of that feriile dhdlika 

batu^i “rich in herb.s r"). The cotton of good quality, 
the name of which, according to ^ akut. was as- 
sociated with Tarom must have come frum the 
canton of Dizabad for the factories of Kaghadh- 
kunan (literally “place where paper is made’ ) 
could not have existed without cotton, dhe high 
plateaus of Khalkhal were still at the beginning 
of the xixth centuiy regarded as the granary Irom 
which 'Abbas Mirza drew his supplies of wheat. 
Rawlinson saw in 'larom many orchards but lu 
1921 the district made a very poor impression 
on Fortescue. According to the Mir at al-Bu’dTui^_ 
Tarom has lead, copper and vitriol {padj) mines. 

Towns and Villages According to the 
Muzhat^ p. 65, the capital of 'larom was at 
first Firuzaliad (in the lower district and qune 
distinct from Firuzabad of Khalkhal ). In the Mongol 
period Andar (' in the upper district) took its 
place. According to Rawlinson, Wenisaid (the 
Russian map: Venisara) on the right bank was 
the centre of Tarom; according to Foitescue, this 
is Banari (left bank). The new centres seem to 


' be gravitating towards the Ardabil-Herovv-Zan- 
djan road. 

; The fortress of Samiran (Shamiran) was of much 
more importance: it was visited i>y Mis^ar b. Mu- 
halhil. Nasir-i Khusraw and Yakut. The site of 
Shamil an h-is not been discovered but 1 he itinerary 
ot Nasir-i I^usraw enables it to be fixed with 
I sufficient accuracy. The traveller coming from 
, Kazwin airived at Kharzawil (below Mandjil); 
from there after a descent of 3 farsakhs. he ariived 
at Brzalkhyr (:), a dependency of Tarom. He then 
came to a village of Khandaii on the Shah-Rud 
' near its mouth. At Randan a toll for crossing 
{l>ddj) was levied by the Amir (of Tarom) From 
heie to Shamiran. Na<ir-i Khusraw reckons it 
3 farsakhs In reality the distance from Kharzaw il 
to the Shah-Rud in a direct line is not over 5 
miles. In the more open couniiy to the west of 
the Shah-Rud. 3 farsakhs would be the equivalent 
of a longer distance in miles. According to 
Yakiit, hamiian W’as “on a large river’'; all these 
detaiK enable us to locate Shamiran near Daiband. 
Indeed Rawlinson mentions the ruins there of a 
“large and very strong foit” (3 miles below Gili- 
waii) and the Russian map shows the “ruins of a 
fortress*’ on the cliff on the left hank (c. 7 miles 
abo'.e the mouih of the Shah-Kud). The strategic 
impouance of Shamiran was that il guarded at 
Its nanowest point the entrance to Tarom by the 
! valley of the Kfzfl-L’zitn while the fort of Kalat 
commanded the entrance from the ZandjflD side. 

History. 'Ae do not know who were the 
eaily inhabitants of the district of Tarom. Raw- 
linson located m this part of the K!z!l-Uzan, the 
ancient people of the Cadusii and relied for this 
on the auth.jrity of JDjaihani (dsAkal UiAAiam ?) 
who still (xith century?) calls all this district 
K.adu>tan (’). The w’ild and remote country of 
larom-Khalkhal only played a part in history in 
the period of the Musafirid dynasty [q. v ] which, 
with ^amiran as its capital, ruled Aiiharbaidjan, 
Airan, C.ilan and the country as far as l\aiy. As 
eaily as 316 (92S) we find Sallar b. Aswar lord 
of Shamiran: cf. Ibn al-.Athir, viii. 142. Mis'ar b. 
Muhalhil (c. 330) quoted by Yakut speaks of 
2.850 large and small buildings in Samiran. Ftom 
the inteic'^ting letter of the Buyid vizier Sahib b. 
L\I>l»ad Talakani, quoted by Yakut (s v. Samiian) 
it seems that Tarom was at first under Kazwin, 
from winch it was detached by Muhammad b. 
Musafti, who coveted the district for its fortress. 
Sahib pays a high tribute to the impoitance of 
^imiian by calling it “sister of the fortress of 
Alc.mut” (Mukaddasi, p. and mendons the or- 

namentation o( the fortress of Samiium (sic 1 ) in 
the form of lions in gold, the sun and the moon. 
In 379 the Buyids acquit ed Shimiran by a mairl- 
moiiial alliance, but after the death of Fakhr al- 
Dawla, the Musafirid Ibrahim seized Zandjan, 
Abhar, Sardjihan (a district to the north of Abhar 
near Sadu-kaFa = the old Kuhud) and “Shahri/ur” 
(reading uncertain, but the place must be identified 
with “Sharz.urlard, Sharuzlar” which the Nuzhat 
al-Kului>^ p. 65 mentions among the dependencies 
of Lower 'I'arom). Shamiran is not explicitly men- 
tioned among these domains but in 438 (1046) 
Nasir-i l^usraw’ found at ^amiran (Samiran) 
a Musafirid piince and a ganison of 1,000 men. 
The traveller says that the fortress on a cliff com- 
manded the towm {kasabayy it was surrounded by 
a triple wall ; a subterranean passage ykariz) going 
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down to the river enabled water to be procureti. 
According to Yakut, the fortress was destrojed 
by the Imia'ills m ciicumstauces which are still 
uiiknoun. Kilat in the time of Yakut was occupied 
by Ihe lord of Alamut. 

Under the Mongols, especially when the capital 
was transfeired to Sultaniya [q. v.], Tarom gamed 
in importance and the AuzAat al-Kuiub (740 = 
1340) gives evidence of the exact knowledge then 
possessed of this district. Under Uldjaitu, Tarom 
was ruled by a certain Shahna G.ray (') who is 
mentioned as sending the expedition into Oilan 
in 700 (1307) (Dorn, Aiiszii;^e. p. 139J. Under 
the Tlmtirids the khans of f^alkhal (cf. tabkIz 
undir the year 787 [1385]) and of 1 arom (Shaikh 
Zahid Taroini; Dorn, Auszuge. p. 229, 231, 234. 
382) played a role of some importance. Shamiran 
also must have been rel.uili for the historians of 
the Gilan tell how after the death of Ya'kub, the 
Ak-Koyunlu (896), A'ar-kiya Mirza '.All seized 
thefoitress by a suatagem. Later a certain Mir Zain 
al-'.Ab din TaiomT rebelled against Mir a '.Ali but 
without success. In the reign of Rustam-heg. the 
-Ak-Koyiinlu (S97 — 9°^). his general liada-beg 
with 10.000 men recaptured the “fortress of Tarom" 
but later during the struggle between the .Alj- 
Koyunlu -Alwand and Muhammadi (905 — 906), the 
general of Kar-h_\a Mwza '.All “fieed Tarom 
from Turkish rule” (cf. Mit-'a! al-Buhian, p. 236). 

Under Isnia'il I, 'larom was on the most con- 
venient route between the lands of the Kar-kiya. 
where the young monaich w.as in hiding and Ar- 
dabil, the ancestral home of his family The route , 
followed in 905 by Lma'll in his famous maich , 
was by Tarom-Barandak-.Vasaz-Ku'i-Hifz-abad- | 
-Abarnk-Aulai'il: cf. E. D Ross, The Ear Iv Years i 
of Shah J.R A.S., 1895, p. 332).' Tarom I 

ij ^everal times mentioned in the Tartkh-i ^Alam- 
ara as the place where the .Safawid spent the , 
winter of 921 and hunted (1002, 1003) and from 
where they sent expeditions against Gilan. 

_ Jl'he Turkish elements gradually absorbed the I 
Iranian (Dailami and (iilani) elements. Under 
Nadir, the Amarlu Kurds were settled in .Mandjil | 
and in the Pusht-i Kuh of Tarom. .According to I 
Rawlinson, they were of the Lulu tiibe iLolor, I 

traces of w'hich are still found in Upper Syiia ! 

[1 e Coq], near Teherdu [Biugsch] etc.), but in ! 

his time they had already become turkicised. I 

K-ibino however {K . M . 1 /, xxxii , p. 261) dis- 
tinguishes between the Kishwand Kurds (of Sulai- 
rriamya) .settled near Mandjil by 'zAbbas I and 
the ‘.Amarlu 1 urks (:) who came in the time of N'adir. 
In any case Tarom ha» now a I'lirkish population; 
according to Fortescue afier Giliwan the pea.sants 
do not undersiand Persian. In the topommy also 
a Turkish layer graiiually obscures the old Iranian 
name- (cf. Pardalis [from '//a', bridge], Nimahil, 
Nijab, Gulciii etc.). A study of the old Iranian 
toponymy in Adliarbaidjat. has still to be made 
but it is evident thit the local dialects belonged 
to the giuup called “Northwestern” [cf. tat]. 

Accordmg to the Mir at al-Buldan, p. 335, 
the Kadjars made 'larom a separate domain and 
.gave It as a fief (iktif -a'a-tirut) to Muhammad 
^an Dawalu, to his son Allah-yar Khan Xsaf al- 
Dawla etc After the accession of Kidd Shah a 
punitive expedition was sent to Khalkhal ind several 
local plans (Rashid al-Mamalik etc.Jweie hanged. 

Bihltography. cf. the articles sai-iii-rCd and 

SMAH-RiiD (in the latter the localisation of the 
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canton of i^aia bhuuld be corrected); Hamdallah 
Mublawfi, Nuzhat al'Kulub^ ed. I.e Strange, 
p. 65, Si, iSo. 223; Hadjdji l^alifa. Dj tnafi- 
numa^ p. 297; Muhammad Hasan l^an Saar 
al-Davvla, Mir' at al-Buldun^ Tihran 1294, i. 
P* 334 — 337 i Olearius, ^fosiowitische itnj pcfsian. 
Reisebeschreibnn.f_en, Schle^uig 1663, Chap. 28. 
p. 471 — 473 (Buzun— v^engoa [= ^andjau a]-Pai- 
dahs); Murier, A Second yourmr.hondon i&iS. 
p. 236 — 258 (.Ardabil-Herow— Paras— Mamau- 
Ak-kand-Zandjan): Jaubett, Voyage «*// Aimcfiij. 
Pans 1821, p. 193: Ardabil— Hiriz— ‘•Chendjia'Y 
Khalkhal-Zandjan : 'Slcynieiih. y<?ur/:d/ 0/ a Toui 
through Azerdnijan (sic !). j. A\ G. S.. 1S83. lii . 
p. 10 — 12: Mi> ana— Mandjil along the left bank 
of the Kfzfl-L'zan (somewhat confuted); Kiitei. 
Erdkunde^ viii., p. 633 — 639; Rawlinson, 
on a Journey from Tabriz^ J R. G. 5 ., 1840, 
X. (Zandjan— Ak’dagh— Kfshlak-Dariam— Kawkand 
— C bar-Darband— Man^il). Sarre, Reisev. Ardabu 
noth Zend^chan^ Pet Mitt.^ 1899, xlv., p. 215- 
217 (Koraim— Sandjawa-cai-Fo^adji— Afshai-l'ar- 
dalis); de Moigan, Etudes geographujues, i., 1S94, 
plates 194, 1x1. and Ivii. (‘‘pont de Leis’’, read 
Pardalis!); Le StrangCi The Lands of the East 
Caliphate, p. 170, 225—226 (with several mir- 
takes); Fortescue, The Western Elburz ami 
Peisian Azerbaijan^ J.R,G 5 , April 1924, p- 
301 — 3 1 8 (Man^lll-Banari-RarandaV-Nin^^i'^iA- 
Kara-bulak-Kadjal-Pardalis-Miyana); Schwarz. 
Iran im Mittelalter (vib, 1926), p. 736 — 739 (for 
which the Arabic sources have been utilised). — 
For details on l^all^al, cf. Khanikov, Map of 
Azef bajan^ in Zeitschrift d. allgem, Geogiaphie. 
1863, xiv. 

2'>. A town of Fars [Yakut: Tirm; Far^- 
nama^^A I eStrange:Tar{u)m]siiuaiedattheextreme 
east of the pri^vince of the Kirman side. The town 
seems to correspond to '1 arav5 in the land of the 
\auti\a (Behisian, iii. 7). Taiom is now a nahiya 
of the bulok Sab^a, cf. Hasan Fars-nama-yi 

MasJtE Tihran 1314, p. 217 — 218. Cf. i>upie. 
Voyage en Perse,^ i. 372—376; Ritter, Erdkuudey 
viii., p. 743; Sani^ al-Dawla, MiPat al-Bu'dan-, 
P- 33 ^^ Preece, Journey from Shiraz to Jashk 
Stipp, Papers^ Proceed. R. Gengr. Soc., 1885, 1., 
pait 3, p. 403 — 437; Le Strange, The Lands.... 
p. 292 — 295; Schwarz, Iran., ii. (1910), p. 107 — 
108; Bartholomae, Altnan. orterbuch., col. 648, 
868, 908, 1854. (Min<*ksky) 

TARRAGONA (Arabic TarrakCna)^ a little 
town in the north-east of Spain on the Mediter- 
ranean and capital of the province of the same 
name. This town, which now has a population 
of 2 occupies the site of the ancient acropolis 

of Tanaco., which became one of the centres of 
Roman donainaiion in Spain and from the time 

of Augustus, the capital of the province of 

Tarraconensis. The Muslims when they occupied 
Tarragona retained its old name. They sacked it 
in 724^ then occupied it fur the whole of the 
Lmaiyad Caliphate of Cordova, not without having 
twice to retake it from the Christians, once from 
Louis of Aquitaine and the secimd lime from the 
Catalan prince Ramon Beranger. It was taken from the 
Muslims definitely by Alfi.nso el Batellador in 1220. 

^ The Aiab geographers sometimes call Tarragona 
j (as they do Granada) “the town of the Jews", 
which shows they formed a notable part of the 
I population. In the cloisters of the Cathedral of 
i Tarragona is preserved a blind arcade in the form 
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of a niche of marble with commemorative inscrip- 
tion in the name of ‘Abd al-Kahman III and the 
date 349 C960). 

Bibliography, al-ldrlsl, Sfat al-Andalus.. 
p. 191 — 231; Abu T-Fida\ Takioim al~Hul /an, 
ed Reinaud, ii. 37 and 261 ; Yakut, Mii-djam 
al-Buldan. s. v.; E Fagnan, Exit aiti inidits 
relatifs an Maghreb. Algiers 1924, Index; Ibn 
^\bd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, al-Ra-vd al-mi'fdr 
fi ^Adja'ib al-aktar (-ipain), ed. in prep.rration, 
N®. 76; G. AIar<^ai5, Minuet d' art musulman. 
1., p. 2jia. (E. L£vi-PROVh.Ng.\L) 

TARSUS, a town on the frontier be- 
tween Asia Minor and Syria, the birthplace 
of the apostle Paul. It lies in a very fertile plain 
through which flows a river (Cydnos, later Nahr 
Baradin). Situated at the junction of seveial im- 
portant roads and not far from the sea, even in 
ancient times it played an important part as a 
trading centre and was distinguished in the Helle- 
nistic period for the actu ity of its iniellectual life. 
Christianity spread early there and bc-hops an.I 
metropolitans of T.irsus are mentioned in the Acts 
of the Councils. When the Arabs had conquered 
the.-e regions, the Umaiyads rebuilt the fortific.itions 
of Tar>us and the other towns on the Hyzantine 
frontier. These towns which formed a giidle were 
later called “the protectors” [al-'-A-joasim, q. :•.) 
According to the Arab division, they belonged 
to the most northerly djund but were separated 
from it by Haiun al-Rdsjild. Their situation was 
very exposed and dangerous and Tarsus especially, 
being a rich commeicial city, suffered a good deal. 
In the continual fighting between the Muslims and 
the Byzantines, marauding bodies of troops attacked 
and plundered it, sometimes from one S’de and 
sometimes from the other, and the inhabilanis had 
frequently to save iheiiiseUes by flight, whereupon | 
the victors sometimes brought a population from : 
other districts and settled them there. In 162 (779) i 
the TaiyI Hassan b. Kahtaba brought the caliph • 
a description of the ruined Tarsus, which in his 1 
opinion could hold 100,000 inhabiiants, and when ! 
Harifn al-Rashid at a later date learned that the ! 
Byzantines intended to rebuild the town, he gave 
orders to anticipate them and Tarsus was restored 
in 172 (7887, populated by .-\rabs and given a 
mosque. It must have again been h>st by the 
Muslims soon afterwards, but after a truce between 
Muslims and Byzantines for a peiiod, the caliph 
al-Md’ lUun in 215 (830) undertook a campaign | 
against the ‘.\wasim, which brought Tarsus and 
Mopsuhesiia east of it into his power. The Caliph 
himself was buried in Tarsus, where his tomb was j 
to be seen in later days. There is a lefercnce to ' 
Muslim judges in Tarsu-. at this period (Ibn Sa‘d, | 
93, sh In 269 {882) Ibn Trdun conquered 1 
the frontier country but Tulunid rule did not last ; 
long. In the middle of the ivth/x'h century Tar'-iis I 
passed into the hands of the Hamdanids. when I 
Saif al-l)awda conquered northein Syria, but shortly : 
alterwards in 354 {965) the Hyzandne emperor I 
Nicephorus succeeded in taking Mopsuhestia and j 
Tarsus with other towns of the 'Aw.dsim and Tarsiis 
now remained for a considerable period in Christian 
hands. Nicephorus had the Kui’ans burned and 
mosques torn down and gave the Muhammadan 
population the chuice of adopting Christianity, 
migrating or remaining on payment of a dji:ya 
[q. v ]. The majority preferred to emigrate but not 
a few went over to Christianity. 


In the period which ended in this way, Tarsus 
was in a flourishing condition as a result of its 
industrious exploitation of the ferule country round. 
1 he population was continually being increased 
by immigrants fiom adjoining lands, who wished 
in their glowing enthusiasm for Islam to take part 
in the holy war till they met their death. Particulars 
of the town towards the end of the period are 
given by several Arab authors. Mas'udI says that 
it had originally a garrison of 8,000 men, and 
that one of the gates was called Bah al-Djihad 
because those who set out to fight the infidels 
left the city by it. Istakhri in 340 (951) calls 
Taisus a large town with a double wall and a 
garrison of 100.000 men, infantry and cavalry. 
People came thither from all parts of the country 
and usually settled there. Ibn Hawkal (367 = 97S) 
repeats this descripiion but with some additions' 
the well built city had a large population, seieial 
of whom were distinguished for their wisdom; 
pmus men came thither from all the lands of 
western .A^ia, as every nation had there their dar, 
where they lived on the gifts sent thither from 
all parts until they fell in battle. .As Ibn 
Hawkal wrote after the taking of the town by 
Nicephorus, his description is nut of the town of 
his time but is taken from an older souice; on 
the other hand the well informed Miikaddasi says 
that he will not give a description of Tarsus as 
the town was in the hands of the Byzantines. 

The Crusaders combined the '.Awasim with the 
principality of .Antioch. According to Idrisi's 
description TarsQs was then a large town with a 
double wall in a very fertile region. Yakut expressly 
lemarkb that in his time it was in the hands of 
the Byzantines (beginning of the viith = xiiith 
century). He also mentions the double wall, the 
broad dnch surrounding it and the six city gates. 
Before the Byzantine conquest the town was very 
prosperous and a seiies of highly gifted men came 
out of it. In 1275 the country of TarsQs and 
Adhana was plundered by the Mamluk Sultan 
Baibars and hater it was conquered by Saif al-l>in 
Kala'un In the middle of the ix/xvth century, 
Khalil al-Zahiri mentions it as under the jurisdicuon 
of H.ilab; the town then had a wall and a line 
castle and was surrounded by a number of villages. 

.At the present day Tarsus is a wretched Iiitle 
ruined town without any memorial of it.s great 
past. The Baradin now flows at some distance 
from the town and the overflow has tuined the 
immediate vicinity into a swamp. 

Bibliography. H. Bohlich, Die Geistes- 
kultur von Taisus im augustaischen Zeitalter. 
1913; Baladhuri, Futuk. ed. de Goeje, p 163, 
169, 171 f.; Mas'udI, Murftdj, Paris, viii. 72; 
de Goeje, B. G.A.. i. 64, 69; ii. 122; iii. 152; 
vi. 72; Tabari, Annales, ed de Goeje. iii 2; 
H03 f., 1440, 1942, 2163; Yakut, Mu^djam, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iii. 526 — 528; Rohricht, Ge- 
schichte dss Konigriiches Jet tisalem. p. 679, 
934, 9^. (Fr. Buhl) 

TARTUS, earlier Antartus, frequently Anta'sus 
(by analogy with T.arsus), a town on the Sy- 
rian coast; the ancient Antarados opposite the 
island of Aiados (.Aiabic Djazirat Arwad, also 
written .Arwaiih; now Ruwad). Under ihe Roman 
empiie, Ant.ir.uIos was called Constantia but the old 
name remained alongside of this and in the end 
drove the latter out again. 

The Muslims took the fortress of Tartus under 
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‘Ubada b. al-Samit in 17 (638). The town was 
de-troyed and remained for a long time uninhabited, 
ilu'awna rebuilt it, fortified it and settled theie 
and in M.irakiya and Bulunyas soldieis to whom 
he allotted lands. It was only after the conquest 
of Cyprus that Muawiya was able to take the is- 
land of Arwad also fiom the Greeks (liimashki, 
transl. Mehren, p. 186; '1 heophanes, ChionnU. 
ed. de Boor, p. 344) The Kur'an of the Caliph 
‘Othman is said to have been kept in Taitus Ibn 
h^iirdaihbih includes the district {kjira) of Tar- 
tus in the territory of Hims; according to Va“kQbi 
{B.G.A.^ vii. 325) the people of the town (here 
w’longl) wi itten ci/r, cf. M. Hartmann, Z.D. 

P. V.^ xxii. 163, 28) belonged to the tribe 

of Kinda. 

When in 357 — 35S (968) the Byzantines under 
Nicephurus conqueied Noiihern Syria, the strong 
defences of the town protected it from capture 
by the enemy according to the evidence of the 
contemporary Ilm Hawkal (B.G.A., ii. 116). On 
the other hand about a geneiation later, Vahya b. 
S.i‘id of .Antalsiya reports that the Emperor took 
Tartus, Maiakiya and Him Dj.ibala{Vah\a, ed. Krac- 
kovsktj and \ a^tliev, Patiol. Orient.^ xviii. 816). 
In 386 (991; — 9961 the emperor Basil II took the 
town (Yahya and Ujam.il al-Uin b. Zafir in Rosen. 
Zafiskr Imp. Akad. Nauk^ xliv. 32, 35 sq.^ 241 : 
Schlumberger, L'Epopie byzamitte., li. 95 who 
wrongly distingutshes Tartas from Tortosa). .At 
the beginnitig of the year 1099 the Crusadets 
took Taitus but soon afterwards lost it. It was not 
till 495 (1102) that they finally attained possession 
of it under Raitnundof Toulouse (Rohricht, 6Vr<-/i. 

At'’'- Jerusalem, p. 33; van Berchem, Vya^e. 
p. 322J. Attei Rainiund's death Count William 
of Ceidagne was given Taitus and Djabala as a 
fief (Weil, Geseh. d. Chalifen.^ iii. 176). By the 
treat) of Devul (Sept. lioS), Arwad and T artus 
among other places were promised to the Byzantine 
empeior Alexius Cumnenus (Anna Comnena, 
Bonn, ii. 241 1 fiSTx Tifc 

‘Avt*ptcSc, the first of which refers to the island of 
•Arwad, tusula Antharidus in Antonin. Placent. 
ed, Oeyer, p, 159? ch Hussaud, Topojr. lust, de 
la Syrie^ p. 124). The town later pas.sed into the 
possession of the Count of Tripoli (references in 
van Berchem, J oyape., loc. eiiy From a poem 
dedicated to Usama b. .Munkidh hy the Egyptian 
Mzier al-Malik al..Salih Abu l-Gharat TalS i' b. 
T-'uzzik, It i.s evident that the town must'have al- 
leady been in the hands of ilie Templars before 
1158 (Derenbourg, Ousdma, p. 293) In luly 1188 
Saladin advanced on the town, and ' found it 
deserted by its defenders, as they had retired into 
two strong towers on the city walls. Sahrdin oc- 
cupied the town in less than an hour; one of the 
tuweis was stormed by his vassal, the lord of 
Irbil, and Saladin had it destroyed and the ruins 
thrown into the sea. The othei which was built 
of large hewn stones and surrounded by a vvell- 
wateied garden was so bravely defended by the 
commander of the Templars ihat Saladin raised 
the siege and contented himselt with destroying 
the walls and famous Church of the Virgin (van 
Berchem, ^ 1902, p. 424 ry ; Voyage en Syi ie., 

1. 322 sq ). The earthquake in May 1202, which 
dev.vstated the whole Syiian coast, is said also to 
have affected 1 artus but to have spared the Church 
of the \ irgin, which had been lehuilt in 1188 
van Berchem. Voyage, i. 323, 332). This edifice. 


celebrated for the miiacles and cures wrought iii 
it, which contained a valuable image of the \'ir- 
gin, was consideicd her oldest sanctuary in .'svri.t 
; (liimashki, ed. Mehren, p. 208 j ; Idri-i apparently al- 
ready knew it (he wrote in 1154 or later -, cf. I’arJi. 
Kiiista geogr. ital., .\xiv., 1917. ]). 308 sqq.) al- 
though he seems wrongly to transfer it to tin 
Island of Arwad (Dussaud, Reu. Atcheol.. 1S96, 1 
, 317, note 3; van Berchem, p. 331 sq.). In the 
year 611(1214 — 1215) Count Raiiiiund of Tiipoli. 

I son of Bohemund IV of Antioch, was muideicd 
' by l.^ma'iTjs; in revenge, the prince led an expedition 
i against the fortiess of I^awabi (Kamal al-Din. 
I transl. IJioehet, R. O. Z., v. 48; Ibn Furat in 
■ Rohricht, Gesch. d. R'gr. yerus, p. 271, note i: 
1 715, note 4) The Church of the Virgin lay within 
the area of the sanctuary of the apostle .Andiew, 

, as appears fiom a letter from Pope Clement IV 
1 to Bishop William of Tortosa of .April 26, 1265 
j (Sbaiaglia, Bullar. Fsancisc., iii., Rome 1759, p. 
I 4. note 6). 

I In the treaty of 1220 between the Emperor 
I Frederick and the Sultan, Tarabalus, Hisn al-Akrad, 

I .Safitha, Markab, Taitus and .Antakiya were not 
included; the Kmperor had to pledge himself to 
remain neutral in case of a war between these 
lands and the Muslims (Rohricht, Beitrage :. 

. Gesch. d. Kretizzuge, i. 41, 77 sq.', do., Gesih. d. 
Kgr. Jerusalem, p. 785). 

When Baibars in 6b6 (1267/8) was advancing 
1 on .Antioch via Tarabalus, envoy s from the Templars 
of .Safitha and Antartus appeared before him 
with piesents and 300 Muslims, lately piisoners. 
and thus succeeded in having their territory spared 
1 (al-.\lakrizi in Quatremere, Hist, des Sultans 
. Mimlouks, l/ii. 52; Rohricht, Gesch. d. R'gr. Jems., 
' P- 953 )- attack by the Sultan on Taitus and 
: other towns in 669 (1270/1) met with no success 
I of note (M.ikirizi, op. cit., l/ii. 84; Mufaddal b. 
I Ah; T-F.ida il, Histoire des sultans mamelouks, ed. 
i Blochet in Patrol. Orient., xii. 528). Later however 
the Templars found themselves forced to conclude 
a tieaty with him by which their territory and 
that of .Markab and Baniyas was divided between 
them and the Sultan i^Makrizi, op. cit., l/ii. ij*! 
Mufaddal, op. ctt., xii. 536; xiv. 445; Rohricht, 
P- 953 )' The Master of the Templars, William ol 
Beaujeu (de Belhqoco), in 681 concluded a truce 
with al-Malik al-Mansur for Tartus and the district 
around for ten years and ten months (from April 1 5 : 
1282) and the possessions of the two parties were 
accurately delimited. To Taitus belonged 37 distiicts 
of the region round Wiaima (now Kala't '.Arnime) 
and Mi'ar (now Burdj .Mi'ar) (Makuzi, ti/i. 1 77 .'</•• 
221 — 223; Rohricht, Regcsta tegni Hicrosolym.. 
p. 377, No. 1447; do., Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerus.. 
p. 984). After the conquest of ‘AkkS', Tai tus was 
taken from the Franks by Sultan Khalil, being 
one of the last towns to fall, on 5th ShaTian 690 
(Aug- 3 . 1291) (Makrizi, Suit. Maml , Il/i. 126: 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida , Annates JVIuslem.. ed. Keiske, v. 9^ - 
Recueildes hist. or. d Crois.,\. 164; W ell, O’t'.ri'/i. if- 
Chalifen, iv. 181, note 1 ; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgi ■ 
Jems., p. 1026 ry.; van Berchem, Voyage, p. 234)- 
1 he lemplars tempoiarily succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves again in Tartus in 1300—1302 
- from the island of Arwad (a'. frudon des Ormcs, 
Maisons tin Temple en Orient. . ., R. O L., v. 
1897, p. 426—428; van Berchem, a. a. O.). The 
island was not taken till 702 (1302/3) in the reign 
of al-Malik al-Na-yir, the Christians there put to 
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death or carried into captivity and the defences Bibliography'. Lisan al-'^Arab., xix. 65; 

razed to the gruund (Makrizi, Suit li/ii. Tadj al’^Arus^ x. 159; Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya. 

195; Abu ’Fhida^ ed. Keiske, v. 180; al-ldribi, ii. 113; Lane, An Arabic- h nglish Lexicon, p. 

cod. Bodl , No. 887, in marg.y in Le Strange, 1195 ; r)^zyi B>ie Israelitcn zu Mckla. Aus 
Palestine.^ p. 400; Weil. Qcsch, d. Chal.., iv. 25b) dem Holldndischen ubosetzt, Leipzig/Haarlem 

Ilencefoith Tartus was a little district under i86|, p. no — 115 (the explanation from the 

the na'il) of Tarabalus (Kalkashandi, SV/M Hebrew proposed here is no longer accepted): 
in Gaudefroy-Uemumbynes, La Sync^ p. n6, 228; Houtsma, Het Skopchsme en het stecniocrpen te 

'Umari, Tokrip., p. 182 in R. Hartmann, Z D. d/. G., I Alinai^Verslagen en Mededcelingen dcr Koninklijke 

Ixx., 1916, p. 36. note 14) 1 ’he town declined more j Akademie van Wetcnschappen.^ Afdeeling Letter- 

and more; the castle of the Crusading period seives | kunde, 4. Reeks, 6. Ueel, 1904, p. 185 — 217), 

the few inhal)iiaDts of the present Tai tus (Tortosa) p. 211 sq.\ Snouck Het Mekkaansche 

as a dwelling place. The Church of the Virgin Fecst.^ Leyden IbSo [Verspreide Geschnjten. 1. 

still survives m its later form (for further particulars 1 sqij.\ p. 126 — 128; A. J. W'ensinck, in Acta 

see van Berchem, I'oyage.^ i. 329—334; cf. also Oriefitalta.^ i, 1923, p* 164; do., Arabic Xe:c- 

Enlart, in Syria., ii., 1921, p. 333 and M. Fillet, Vear and the Feast of Tabernacles {Verh. A. 

in Syria^ vii., 1926, p. 420); also the fortifications { IF. Amsterdam., Letterk.. N. K., xxv. 2), Am- 
iii., 1922, p. 269 for Jusserand's defences), j sterdam 1925, p. 28; Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 

Bibliography-, al-Istakhri, B. 1. 61; Le peUrinage a la Mekkt., Paris 1923, p. loi. 

Ibn Hawkal, . 5 . G A.Pn. 116; Ibn ^urdadhbih, j 236 and note 4: also p. 83 — 85, 88; \V. R. 

B, G.A,,^ vi, 76; Kudama, B. G. A., vi. 230, | Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites'^, 

255; al-Idrisi, ed. Gildemeister in Z.D.P.V,. 1 1927, p. 231 sq.\ Ibn Djubair, Kihla. p. 139 

viii , 1885, p. 20 — 22; Yakut, Mtt'djam^ ed. 1 sq.\ Muhammad Labib al-Batanuni, al-Rihla al- 

Wustenfeld, i. 3S8 (s. v. AntartuA)\ iii. 529 hidtaztya K p. 104; Ibrahim RiPat Pasha. 

(s. V. TartJis); Safi al-Dln. A/arasi.i al-/ttila\ al-Ifc.) amain. Cairo 1344 (1925), i., p. 35 ? 3 i 3 - 

ed. Juynboll, i. 98 {Ant)\ ii. 20l (Tartus)'. al- (R- Paket) 

Dima^kl, ed. Mehren, p, 20S ; Abu ' 1 -Fida\ TASAWWUF, i. Etymology ■ — masdar ol 
ed. Kemaud. p. 229; Le Strange, Paledine form V, formed from the root j/ 7 /, meaning ‘‘wool’’ 
under the Moslems^ p. 394 sq y 544; G. Rey. to denote ‘‘the practice of wearing the woollen 
Etude sur les monuments de i'ai clntecture mill- robe (labs al-suf)" — hence the act of devoting 
taire des Croisis en Syrie et dans Pile de Chypre. oneself to the mystic life on becoming 
P ^9 2II sqq.^ pi. viii., xx.; R. Dussaud, what is called in Isl 5 m a sUf'i, 

Rev. aicheol.., 1S96, i. 315 sqq.\ 1S97, i. 331 The other etymologies, ancient and modern. 
sqq.\ M. van Berchem-E. Fatio, Voyage en proposed for this name of sufi may be rejected: 
597';?, i. 320 — 334; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Zj such are ahl al-suffa (devotees seated on the 
Syrie a P Epoque des AP imelouks. Paris 1923, “bench*’ of the mosque at Madina in the time of 
p- 1 16, 228 note; Dussaud, Topographie histor. the Piophet), sap awzoa I (fir^.l row of the faithful 
de la SyAe antique et nudUvale^ Paris 1927, p. ■ at pra>er), banu Sufa (a Beduin tribe), syutfdna 
121—^^25. (E. Honigmann) (a kind of vegetable), spfioat al-kifa (a lock of 

TARUDANT, the princi])al town in the hair on the nape of the neck), sjtflya (passive of 
district of Sus, to the south of Morocco on ^ form 111 , of the root safuy to be purified; at a 
the right bank of the W'adi Sds, about 100 miles i very early dale — the eighth century A. D. — , this 
b. W'. of Marraku^ and 45 E of Agadir on the passive is found in puns on the word sJifl “mystic 
Atlantic. These two towns may be reached from clothed in wooP ) and the Greek sro^b^ (the at- 
Tarudant by tracks pa^sable by vehicles. It is a tempt has e%en been made to derive tasawwuf 
little town with about 7.000 inhabitants. For further from theosophia); Noldeke (Z. Z). .1/. ( 7 ., xlviii., p. 
details and the history of the town see the article 1 45) refuted this la»t etymology by showing that 
AL-sUs AL-AKSA, especially p. 569^- the Greek sigma regularly became sin (and not 

(E. L£vi-Proven<,',al) ^ad) in Arabic and that there is no Aiamaic inter- 
TARWIYA is the name for the 8^^ Dhu mediary between and si/fi. 

' 1 -Hidjdja (yazom al-tarzoiya). The Muslim The individual surname al-sUfl first appeared 
Hadjdj begins on this day; on it the pilgrims go in history in the second half of the eighth century 

fiom Mecca to Mina and as a rule aftei a shoit with Djabir Ibn Hai\an, a i alchemist of Kufa, 

stay there go on again to be able to pass the who professed an ascetic doctrine of his own (cf. 
night in '^Arafa. In Muhammadan works the term Khashish Xasa^i, d. 253 [S67], s. v.) and 

vazom al'tarzviya is usually explained from the Abu Hashim of Kufa, a celebrated mystic. As to 

fact that the pilgi ims on this day give their animaK the plural p^fiya which appeals in 199 (^^ 4 ) In 
a plentiful supply of water in prepaialion for the connection with a minor ri>ing in, Alexandria fal- 
ride through the waterless area or from theii taking Kindi, Kudat Alisy ,, ed. Guest, p. 162, 44 ®)- R 
a supply of water with them themselves But a> means about the same date, according to Mu* 
tariL'iya properly means rather “pouiing* than ha^»ibi (Makasib,, Pers. YIS., p, 87) and Djahi/, 
“watering'’ animals or “taking water with one’ (flaiyariy i I 94 )’ ^ semi-^i a school of Muslim 
it has been suggested that the expression goes mysticism which originated in Rufa, the last head 
back to some kind of sympathetic ram-charm with of which, ‘^Abdak al-Sufi, a vegetarian legitiimst, 
which the rite of the pilgrimage was introduced died in Baghdad about 210 (825)- The name sufi 
in the oldest period. With this one might compare is then at first cleail) confined to Kufa. 
the pouring and sprinkling with the sacred water It was destined to have a remarkable luture. 
of Zamzam as observed by Ibn Djubair in Sha^ban \\ithin fifty yeais it denoted all the mystics of 
579 (1183) among the Meccans and by al-Batanuni the ‘Irak^ (in contrast to the Malamatiya mystics 
among the B duins during the pilgrimage in I 9 ® 9 - Wiurasan) and two centuries later, supiyo was 
See also ha^J^j. ‘ “applied to the whole body of Muslim mystics a:^ 
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our terms Sufi” and “Suflism” still are to-day. In 
the interval the wearing of the snf or ‘‘cloak of 
white wool”, considered in loo (719) asafoieign 
and reprehensible fashion of Christian origin (with 
which Farkad SabakhI, a disciple of Ha.san Basil. 
IS reproached), had become what it hencefoith le- 
mained. an eminently orthodox Muslim fashion: 
numerous hadiths (handed down and proliably 
invented by Djawbiyari) even make it Muhammad's 
favourite dress for a religious man. 

2. Origins. The mystical /ayrir’s on the Kur’an 
and the mystical hadiths of the inner life of j 
Muhammad, about which we know so very little, ; 
are comparatively late and therefore suspect. But \ 
the tendencies to mystical life, which are of all ] 
countries and of all nations, were not lacking in j 
the Islam of Arabia of the first two centuries .a. H. ■ 
and when once the later legends are eliminated. 1 
Djahiz and Ibn al-Djawzi (kassas) have pre- ' 
served for us the names of over forty authentic : 
ascetics of this period, among whom the “interio- ' 
risation” of the rites of worship show distinct ' 
features of the mystic life. It cannot, however, be I 
any longer asserted that Muhammad a pricri : 
excluded mystics from the Muslim community, for 
it is now known that the famous hadlUj; La rah- 
banlyata fi 'l-IslTim : “no monasticism in Islam” 
to which Sprenger had given this meaning, is 
apocryphal, and that it must have been invented 
at latest in the third century h. to encourage 
and strengthen a new, deprecatory and interdictive 
interpretation of a famous verse of the Kur'an 
(Ivii. 27) where rahban'iya (monastic life, vows of 
chastity and seclusion) is mentioned: a verse un- 
animously interpreted in a permissive and laudatoiv 
sense by the exegists of the first three centuries, 
like Mudjahid and Abu Imama Bahill (cf. my 
Essai^ p. 123 — 13O ^tit^ Ity fhe more cautious of 
the old mystics (cf. Djunaid, Dawa) before the 
opposite inteipretation became disseminated and 
Zamakhshaii made it predominant. 

Muslim mysticism may claim among the Sahaba 1 
two real precursors in .Aha Dharr and Hudhaifa ! 
(the cases of Lwais and Suhaib ore not conclusively 
proved). .After them came ascetics {nussak, zuh- 
had), penitents or “weepers” {bakka^ua) and popular 
preacheis (hissas). At first isolated, they gradually 
tend to fall into two individual schools, like the 
adepts in other branches of Muslim thought, 
schools which had their headquarters on the Me- 
sopotamian frontier of the Arabian desert, one at 
Basra and the other at Kufa. 

The Arab colony at Ba.sra, of Tamiml origin, 
realist and critical by nature, enamoured of logic 
in grammar, realism m poetry, criticism in hadith, 
rte sunna with Mu'tazill and Kadari tendencies 
in dogmatics, had as teachers of my.sticism : Hasan 
Basri (d. 110 = 728), Mahk b. Dinar, Fadl'Rak- 
kashi, Kabah b. ^Amr KaisI, Salih Murrl and 
‘Abd al-Uahid b. Zaid (d, 177 = 793), founder 
of the famous caenobitic group of 'Abbadan. 

Arab colony of Kufa, of Yemeni origin, 
idealist and traditionalist by tempt rament, en- 
amoured nf .^awadhdh in grammar, Platonism in 
poetry, Zahirismin Hadith, the Shi'a with Murdji'l 
tendencies in dogmatics, had as teachersof mysticism: 
Rabi b. Khaitham (d. 67 = 686), Abu Isra'il Mulah 
td 140=757), Djabir b. Haiyan, Kitlaib Saidawi, 
Mansur b. ‘Ammar, Abu ’ 1 -Atahiya and “Abdak. 
The three last-named spent the latter part of 
their lives m the capital of the empire, Baghdad, 


which became the centre of the Muslim mystic 
movement after 250 (864): the dale when the 
first meeiing-places for religious diacussiunb and 
sacred conceits {halka') were opened, with the fir^t 
public lectures on mysticism in the moi^ques. 

This w’as also the period in which the mystico 
! had their first open encounter with the theologians, 
the trial of ' 1 -Nun Misri (240 = 854). .\uri 

and .A.bu Ham^^a (between 262 = 875 269 = 

882, according to Ibo al-l_)jaw’zi, Tiilbis^ p. 183; 
and Halladj, before the kadis of B>i gh dad. 

3. The part played by Satiism in the 
Muslim community. The early Muslim mys- 
tics had not foreseen that they would come into 
conflict with the administrative authorities of the 
Muslim community. If they lived rather reined 
lives in voluntary poverty {fakr) it was in orJei 
to be the better able to meditate on the Kurdn 
(^takarra^ a is the old synonym of tasazcicaja) b\ 
seeking to draw near to God in prayer. The m\ stic 
call is as a rule the result of an inner rebellion 
of the conscience against social injustices, not onI\ 
those of others but primarily and particularly 
against one’s own faults: with a desire intensiflcd 
by inner purification to find God at any price: 
this which is already clearly seen in the life, 
examples and sermons of Hasan Basri (cf. Schac- 
der, Is!., xiv. 1-72, and Ma^^signon, Essai^ p 152- 
179), is magnificently e.xpounded in the moving 
autobiographies of the two great mystics, Muha- 
1 sibi in his IVasaya (transl. in Massignon, p. 216- 
I 218) and Ghazali in his Munkidh (transl. Barbiei 
j de Meynard), but this does not yet threaten 
established order, however unrighteous may be the 
conduct of the ruler But it w’as the canonists 
and professional theologians, and 
limun ^ who, very displeased at seeing people 
speak of searching their consciences and judging 
one another by this inner tribunal — since the 
Kur'anic law had only legislated for an external 
tribunal and punished public sins and had no 
weapon against religious hypocrisy (fiif^^k') — 
tried to show' that the ultimate results of the life 
led by the mjstics were heterodox, since they 
held that the intention is more impoitant than 
the act, that practical example {^sunrui) is better 
than strict letter of the law' (fard) and that 
obedience is better than observance. 

Among the Muslim schools, the I^aridjis were 
the first to display their hostility to Sufiisin. in 
the case of Hasan Basri; then the Imamis (Zai- 
di\. Twelvers and Ghulat) in the third century a.d. 
condemned all calls to the mystic life as intro- 
ducing among believers a kind of unusual life 
(•?"/■) khankd) finding expression in the search foi 
a state of grace {rida") dispensing with devotion 
to the twelve Imams and an aposlolatc, coniraiy 
to their custom of takiya. 

The Sunnis were slower in declaring their atti- 
tude and there was never unanimity among them 
in condemning mysticism The attacks on mysti- 
cism came from two sections among them : on the 
one hand from conservative circles {hdshwiyd) \ 
Ibn Hanbal accuses mysticism of developing me- 
ditation at the expense of open prayer and of 
seeking for the soul a state of personal friend- 
ship with God {khiilld^^ henceforth freeing it from 
the observances prescribed by law {ihaha)\ his 
immediate disciples, IGiashish and Abu Ziir'a, put 
it in a special subsection {ruhanlyd) of the heresy 
of the znnadika. 
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Ou the other hand, the Mu^tazilis and Zahiris , attempts at explanation of the hr'^t Muslim mystic 
denounce as absurd the idea of a common life ! schools with the heresy of the HulQliya. If we 
[^is/ik) uniting the Creator to his creatures, for it I take the Karramiya who desire to emphasise the 
implies in theory anthropomorphism and ! actual interest which God has in the souls, Ash'a- 

10 piaciice, contact and incarnation (mu/amasa rism accuses them of inserting accidents into the 
and /lu/u/'). ■ being of the Eternal; or the Saiimiya who wish 

As a matter of fact, however, modeiatc Sufiism | 10 assert that ardent souls became capable of 
has never been excommunicated by Sunni Islam. \ adhering to the divine presence, the Hanbalis say 
which has aUvays borrowed its practical morality j that they introduce G'ld into the tongue of the 
and its life of prayer, from the popular little I reciter ; finally when the H al la dj i y a conclude from 
books of Ibn Abi ’l-l)un)a (d 281 = 894) to 1 the ecstatic dialogue, from the intermittent change 
masterpieces like the al-Kulub of Abu Talib ; in subject which is then produced in the depth 

MakkI (d. 386 = 99^) and especially the Ihy'H' ! of the soul, that God has made living testimonies 
of Ghazali; learned Sunnis, who were hostile to j {sha'u.'ahid ) out of the saints, this view is accused 
m)^tlcism, like Ibn al-D]awzi, Ibn Taimiya and • of becoming blasphemous and impossible, of im- 
Ibn al-Kaiyim, respected the great moral authority i plying the usurpation of the divinity by the humanity 
of Ghazali and it was only against the monism ' of a perishable body, since two substances cannot 
of the disciples of Ibn ^Arabi that the fulminalions occupy the same place at one and the same time, 

of the late Sunni canonists were thundered, without In the fourth century A. H. infiltrations from 

much success however. The founder of the Wahhabis, ^ Greek philosophy, which had been continuall) 
piejudiced against mysticism as he was. himself . increasing since the early Karmatian gnostics 
wrote a commentary on the irasJya of the Safi [q. v ] and the physician Razi down to Ibn Slna. 
Sh.'.kik to Halim al-^Asamm. brought into existence a more correct metaphy-^ical 

4. The history of the evolution of the \ vocabulary implying the immateuality of the spirit 
conception of mystic union. Primitive , and of the soul, the consideration of general 

Sufii^m w’as based on the two following postulates: 1 ideas, the chain of secondary causes. But this 

d. the tervent practice of worship engenders in vocabulary became amalgamated with the pseudo- 
the .soul graces immaterial and intelligible | theology of Arist'iile, v’viih Platonic idealism and 

realities (a postulate rejected by the Ha.^hwiya^: the Ploiinian doctrine of emanation, which influenced 
b. the “science of heaits'’ ahkniub) will , profoundly the further development of Sufiism. 

procure the soul an experimental wi-dom I The learned mystics of this period hesitate between 

which implies the assent of the will to the graces t three explanations of mystic union ; ittihad'ixa, 

received (a postulate rejected by the Mu^tazilis, ! from Ibn Masarra and the Il^wan al-Safa to Farabi 
who aie content with a theoretical psychology) I and Ibn Kasyt, explaining this union as the 
The Sufis assert that there is a dynamic character ; formation of concepts by an impression of the 
m the “science of hearts”; it traces then itinerary i active intellect, a divine emanation (identified with 
to God, marks It by a dozen stages (w the /zwr muhamtiiadi of the Karmatians and the 
and steps {^ahwdl)^ some virtues acquired, other 1 Saiimiya) on the passive soul; b. the ishraklya 
graces received, as in the Scah Sancta of St. John from Suhrawardi. Halahi and Djildakl to Uawwtini 
Climacus; their double list varies with different : and S.idr al-l>in ShiiazI, teaching ihe esseniiali- 
authors (cf Sarradj, Kushairi, Ghazali) but con'aios sation i^ladja’Kdiur^ of the soul, the divine spark 

almost always well known terms like sah,\ reviving under the illumitiations of active intellect: 

ridW . Without laving stress on the c. ivusUllyd from Ibn Sina to Ibn Tufail and Ibn 

individual variants of this mvstic itineiary the >ab^in confining itself to stating that the soul 

Sufis aimed especially at defining the uhimate attains agreement with God, then taking on 
goal when, triumphing over its attachment to the consciousness of a total indifferentiated existence 
flesh, the soul finds the true God to wliom it is in which tlieve is no longer number nor di^crimi- 
aspiiing. the Real {al-Hakk. a word used as early n tion of any sort. We may note in passmg that 
as the third century a. h. and perhaps borrowed Gha/ali iksdd^ p. 74) reluted the thesis of the 
from the pseudo-theology of Aristotle). But how ittihTidlva^ a thesis which Ibn Slna had admitted 
are we to define in orthodox terms this supreme into his Aad/U/ (Caiio, p. 402, 481) but rejected 

state in which the soul enters with God into this in his I^irat (ch. ix.. p. 

ecstatic dialogue of wheh the first revelations aie Taiija'lhdt) and that Ibn Sabin, a conynced 
made by Ra'd'a, Muhadbl and Vahva Kdzi, a hylomorphist, sees in God only the form 
state which raises the difficult question of theopathic or principle of individuation {anniyd) of all 
conversation {shath [q. v 1). created beings. 

The mystics ire obliged henceforth to have The third and last period in the development 

recourse to the theolngical vocabulary of their of Sufi doctiine begins in the viith (xujth) century : 

time; they boirow from it here and there technical Us predominant school has been justly given by- 
terms of which they tw ist the sense a little, without adversaries the name of Wahdatiya (or 

giving a fixed meaning to them. Thus Shaklk in- WudjruUya) as professing the doctrines of existen- 
troduces tau>akkuL Misrl ard Ibn Karram marifeu tialist mom-m {zjakdat aAwudjiid). The doctrine 
Mi.srI and Bistami (opp. bakU = cf. Kur an Iv. of the IVu./Judiya claims a long descent: it turns 

26—27), l^arraz ^ain a!-^am, Tirmidhi ud/aya, to its advantage the ran verses (11 109 ; xxwui. 

etc. In doing this, primitive Muslim mysticism 88; I. 15), the primitive A^i'an regarding 

involved itself in the snares of the metaphysics every spiritual happening as an immediate act of 
of the first mutakallimun, atomism, materialism God and e.xtravagances of language of the early 
and occasionalism in metaphysics, denying the mystics like B.stamI and Halladj (in ^ose that 
spirituality and even the immortality of the soul, "Am al-Kudat Hnmadhani collected in hi^ 
confounding onttdogical unity with arithmetical the word icud^ud, derived from wadjdy ecstasy, 
unity, which makes it necessary to classify the still means the qualification by God of a creature 
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in opposition to kaivn, his extension in space). 
It is however really derived from the identification, 
proposed as early as the third century a. h., of 
the nur muhammadi of Muslim gnosticism with 
the active intellect of the Hellenistic doctrine of 
emanation (from which Ibn Rushd himself is not 
flee, since he asserts in the Tahafut that divine 
prescience is the superior degree of the existence 
of things and that souls ought to unite in it like 
a single passive intellect in the active intellect). 
Ibn ^Arabr(d. 678 = 1240) was the first to formulate 
the doctrine of existentialist monism; for him at 
bottom “the existence of created things U nothing 
but the very essence of the existence of the Creator” 
al-makilukat \uii -.oudjmi al-khalik, Ibn 
Taimlya justly remarks). He teaches in fact that 
things necessarily emanate from divine pre.science 
m which they pre-existed (Jhubnt) as ideas, by a 
dux evolving in five peiiuds and that the souls 
by an inverse involution logically constructed re- 
integrate the divine essence. Farghani and Diill 
only add a few touches of detail to this mam 
theory, which to this day has remained that of 
all Muslim mystics. It is the one which the Persian 
poets have sung interminably in the simplified 
torm vrhich Kiiniyawi, putting into order the ideas 
of Attar e.xpresses thus; “God is existence in as 
much as it is general and unconditional” ; it is 
that which flows, hke the sea under its waves 
through the fleeting forms of individual beings: 
and at the end of the xviith centuiv of our era,’ 
awrani and Nabiilusi aroused the indignation of 
oithodo.x Sunnis by concluding that this pantheistic 
monism is the only coirect interpretation to give 
0 the monotheistic profession of faith of Islam 
(cf. Massignon, HaUaj, p. 784-001; in th-ir 
eyes the sAadada by which Islam had thought 
to affirm the pure transcendence of the one God 
!> gnifies the absolute immanence of God in his 
creation ana that the totality of all beings in all 
their actions is divinely adorable. This quietism 
which established the supremacy of the diviue 
deciee over legal precept, led the Sufis amona 
other paradoxes to the rehabilitr.tiou of Iblit 
(supposed by Djih) and of the Pharaoh of the 
E.xodus (the celei.rated thesis of Ibn 'Arabi). 

other characteristic features 
of Sufism and the study of its sources 
^ he other doctrinal peculiarities still to be 
noted are n. the iV.i.V or spiritual lenealogv 

Shs th" 7 ’ in the case 7 f 

ire? K r mysticism to the 

iW (?/ ‘7 Prophet. The earliest known 

IS, lad {.Pihrut p. i8j) is that of Khuldi (d. 348 = 

fhl f 1?'"^ SO back to the Proph? by 

AnaTb^MaUkT? ( 3 ), and 

fd aoc — ,0. Jn'^nty years later Itakkak 
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to the same names except that he onK^gives the 

hi^l^s ie Karat Hna l y 

Abi Usaiifa "f. -'ii.h century (Ibn 

bv all the ’ "■ adopted 
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which goes back (before MaVuf Karkhi) to the 
nine fust Imams and is still m<ire apocrypha!. 

b. The mvisilile hierarchy of believing souK in 
the world i^ruijal al-ghaib)\ the World is supposed 
to endure, thanks to the intercessions of a concerted 
I hierarchy of “aveiting” saints, fixed in number. 

! the place of one who dies being immediately filled, 
j These are the 300 nukaba'^ the 40 abdal^ the 
, 7 umandb^ the 4 ^amud and their kutb (pole or 
I mystic axis of the world = ^laxvth). 

\ c. The privileges and dispensations {j-ukhu) on 
j which is founded the communal life of the Sufis, 
j [cf. Tarika]: privileges frequently of an anarchical 
! and unusual character from the distant days of 
Bistami, ^ibli and a\bii Sa‘id down to the more 
or less irre>ponsible and scandalous Madj^Tibln 
of modern times. At their assemblies the Sufis 
I recite special poems: this literature, which is verv 
i characteristic of Islam, has developed everywhere 
I in extreme piofusion and as a rule has not escaped 
j either monotony or dullness; it is intended to 
; provoke among listeners a psychic excitement 
1 by aesthetic means so as to release a sort of 
' artificial ecstasy. 

: This literature extols m mystical language wine 

j (kh'Unr) interdicted by the law in this world and 
; reserved for the Paradise of the elect, the loving- 
i {kd s ai-mabiabba) which the cup-bearer = 

j shamfuas al’dair ■= tersabeci) sends round and gives 
I them, detailed allegorical descriptions with an 
, enthusiasm of a frequently dangerous kind which 
. the majority of western translations prudently slur 
I over. Among such poems the following are specially 
famous in Arabic, those of Ibn Farid and of 
^hu.yiiaiT; in Persian, the quatrains of Abu Sa'id. 
the long meOinew'i s of ‘^AttSr and Rumi (cf. his 
monisiic apologue: “Who is there? — It is Thou" 
etc ), the ghazal of Hafi? and the various poems 
of Djami, in Turkish the works of Nesimi and 
Niyazi. This kind of literature has become natu- 
ralised in brdu and in Malay, where it still survives 
at the present day although it has now disappeared 
in the nearer East; the modern Muslim elite are 
more and more aliandoning it. 

The critical study of the sources of Sufiism is 
far from being completed. Surprised at the profound 
dogmatic difference which lies between its present 
monism and strict orthodoxy, the early students 
of Islam thought Sufiism could be explained as 
a doctrine of foreign origin, derived either from 
Syrian monachism (Merx) or Greek Neo-Platonism 
or Persian Zoroastrianism, or from the Vedanta 
of India (Jones). Nicholson has shown that in this 
simple form the hypothesis of borrowing is untenalde; 
indeed from the very beginning of Islam, it can 
be observed that the formation of the theses 
peculiar to Muslim mystics went on from within 
in the course of assiduous recitations of and 
meditations on the Kurban and Iladith, under 
the influence of social and individual crises in the 
very centre of the Muslim community. But if the 
initial framework of Sufiism was specifically Muslim 
r exactly useless to identify 

^ ^ oreign decorative elements which came to be 
a e to this framework and flourished there; in 
tins way u has been possible for recent students 
to several devotional elements derived 

frorn Christian monachism (Asin Palacios, Wensinck, 
n rae) and several (jreek philosophical terms 
("In ^ the Syriac; the Iranian analogies 

( gges e 3y Blochet) have hardly been examined; 
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as to the Indian elements (Horten's theory) few 
arguments have been added to the old similar 
conjectures of al-Biruni and Data ^tkuh on the 
parallels between the I'panishad-, or the Yoga 
Sutra and the ideology of primitive Sufiism. On ' 
the other hand, it is probable that ihe critical 
student of the maieiial processes producing the 
tOnkr of the modern congregations [cf. takTka] 
would establish the infiltration of certain methods 
of Hindu asceticism. 

B t h li 0 g r ap k y \ The list of western sources 
to be consulted on Sufiism has been prepared 
with much care by G. Pfannmuller m his 
Handlnich der fslam-Liiteratit)\ Leipzig i 
p. 265—292. From this long list the be>t general 
works are those of R. A. NichoKon. The 
Myslks of Islam^ London 1914; Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism^ Cambridge iQ2t ; and The 
Idea of personality i?i Sufism^ Cambridge 1923. — 
On special points may be consulted : on the 
origins, acute articles by Goldziher {R. H. 
.\xxvii. 3*45 IP. Z. /C. xiii. 35; Z .-f., xxii. 
317* Z.D.M.G.) Ixviii. 544; A/, ix. 144)* 
Massignon, Essai sur les Origines dii Lextqiie 
technique de la enystiqtie musul/naney Paris 1922; 
and La Passion d"' aLHallaj^ martyr mystique 
de C Islam., Paris 1922. On Ghazali: Asia Palacios, 
Alyazel.^ Saragossa 1901 and in Cultura espahola.^ 
igo6, p. 209, and J/. A. C., 1914, p. 67: 

Ohermann, Der philosophische und religiose Sub- 
leklivismus QJiazalis^ Vienna 1921. On Ibo al- 
Farid : Nallino (in reply to Di Matteo. in iV.SO., 
1919 — 1920). On Ibn “^Arabr. Asin Palacios, El 
mistico Murciano Ademirabiy Madrid 1925 — 
1926, 3 vols. On Hindu Sufiism of the xvii^h 
century, see von Kremer, /. W., 1S69, p. 105, 
and on the general psych*dogical methods of 
Sufiism, the documents of Eflaki (translated 
by Huart in Les Saints des derviches towneurs., 
Paris 1918) and the remarks by U. B. Macdonald, , 
The Religious Attitude and Life in Liam., 
Chicago 1 908. — As to the original texts, we have 
the fine editions by Nicholson of Sarradj/Auar, 
Ibn ^Arabl and Kumi., the translations by Richard , 
Hartmann (of Rusiiairi) and Huart (Dara^ikUb. ' 
in 7. A., 1926, p. 285), the Ciimmentaries of 
Gairdner on Ghazali {^Al-Ghazzalis nnshkat af . 
anwar., London 1924), of Horten on Suhrawardi 
Halabi {Vie Philosophie der Erleuchtung nach 
Suhrawardi., Halle 1912), of Kbpruluzade Meh> 1 
med Fu’ad on the early Turkish mystics ( 
Edebiyati’nae ilk mutasawwifer^ Siambul 1919X • 
of Nyberg on Ibn ‘^Arabi {KUinere Schrijtcn 
des [bn aP Arabia Leyden 1919) etc. The funda- 
mental sources in Arabic are ’he works of Muhasibi, 
Makki, Ghazali and Ibn 'Arabi, favourable to 
Sufiism; and those of its two great opponents: • 
Ibn al-Djawzi {Talbis Iblis^ Cairo 1340) and Ibn 
Taimiya. (L’>uis Massignon) 

TASBIH (a.), infinitive II fiom s-b~li^ saying , 
Siibhan Allah [q. v.]. , 

ta^bih, assimilating, comparing (God to 
titan), anthropomorphism, and ta'til, empty- 
ing, divesting (God of all attributes), aie the 
names of two opposite views of the doctrine of i 
the nature of God in Islam; both are regarded 
as heresies and grave sins in dogma. The fierce ■ 
dispute over these conceptions, by which even | 
the dogma of the Kur’an is influenced, is explained , 
by the cential position of the doctrine of the ; 
nature of God in Islam. The formal cause is to ■ 


be found in the Kur’an, which strongly emphasises 
the absolute uniqueness of God and yet at the 
same time naively describes him in the language 
of anthropomorphism, giving him a face, eyes and 
hands and talking of his speaking and sitting. 
The commentaries, such as, for example, Tabari 
on the Throne-verse ii. 256 (cf. also Goldziher. 
Vo> Heidelberg 1 925, p 102 jyy.)enumerate 

the most diverse interpretations, most of which 
can no longer be verified; these vary from crude 
emphasis of the literal meaning to its explanation 
as allegorical. Instead of the name taMth, which 
came very early into use and means not merely 
referiing to God in phraseology which is ambiguous 
because generally used of man, but which had, one 
might say, the sanction of the Prophet, ue find 
tajutlnl also used in connection with Siira, xlii. 9 
where the possibility of anything like God is ex- 
cluded, while the verb sh-b-h II is found only in Sura, 
iv. 156, appl.ed to the docetic description of the 
death of lesus. Ta'-dni, the rational interpretation 
of the anthropomorphic literal meaning, is also found, 
it is true, as a means and introduction to 
not uniformly as the root ’-re-/ II in the Kur an has 
not a censorious sense. Here again the Sunna play» 
: its double pait. There are haditbs which are 
' devoted to the question, not only purely tendencious 
■ sayings, which originated in this dispute and were 
coined for the purpose, but also such as are i|uite free 
from dogmatic prejudice, just as in certain Sufi circles 
the longing aroused in the mystic worship of youth 
: may have found expression in the strongly anthro- 
pomorphic visions of God in the form of a noble- 
looking youth (Ritter in Is/., xvii. [192S], p. 257: 
cf. also his references in earlier pages to manusciipts). 
Other hadiths again were cited as arguments in the 
dispute on the strength of a superficial interpie- 
talion, e.g. that of the nightly descent of God to 
earth, in itself re.illy soteriological and edifung, in 
which the real point aetu.al!y lies in the hearing 
of prayer. 

It is exceedingly difficult for us to approach 
the question, since, so fir as we can see, none 
of the Muslim theologians declares fiankly for 
one of the two views of God, but rather every one 
asserts that he stands for iaitzih, keeping (God) 
pure, against tash''t!i, and tafjllnl, positive detei- 
mination on the basts of lanziU the recognition of 
the revealed text, against la'til. All the more 
eagerly however, do they accuse one another of 
one or even both transgressions, dhe use of these 
terms IS quite relative and the giouping of their 
alleged representatives is equally relative. There 
aie no definite mu'-atjila and mushahbiha sects; 
on the contr.aiy, the differences in the teaching 
about God's nature and attributes do not run 
parallel with any othei statements about God and 
still less do they coincide with other differences 
in dogma and reiigio-political theory. Little is 
known of Dja'd b. Dirham, said to have been 
the first muattil'i. whom even Ibn Taimiya, in 
al-I'm kan (cf. MiiJjmVlat al-RasTlil al-Kubra, Cairo 
1323. i. 137, 14 ■",'■</•) makes responsible for 
the fall of the last Omaiyad, who is definitely 
called a IljaMt and in remarkable contrast also 
responsible for the Batiniya of the .3s5assins and 
the Rafidlya of S)ria. The exponent of taVi/ most 
fiequently mentioned, the somewhat younger Ujahm 
b. Safwan al-Kasini [q. v.], put to death in 128 
(745)1 de.scribed by the ShLi Ibn al-Rawiandl 
as a Mu'tazili Unitarian {mii aMiiii') and was re- 
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jected from the Mu'tazila (as *the imam of the 
mushabbiha'") by the Ma'tazili Abu ’l-Hu-.ain al- 
Khauat in the Kttau al-lntisar (Ze Lure </;/ . 
tiijmpkc, ed. Xyberg. Cairo 1925, p. 133 iilt , ' 
134, 4) on the authority of a poem curbing him ' 
by Bishr b, al-Muhaniir and, on account of the 
one principle in common, — that God’r. knowledge 
of things only comes into existence at their ' 
creation — classed with the ultra Shri Ibn al- 
Hakam (see below) (p. 126, 10), the ‘•Shaikh of ■ 
anthropomorphism”; al-Kdiaiyat as a rule attributes 
anthropomorphic views particularly to the Nabita, 
i.e. the '( Ithinanic-Omaiyad party (p. 143,5 ry ); Ibn , 
Ha/.m (/'lip;/, Caiio 1320, iv. 205, 15) classes lljahm 
among the Murdji'is along with al-Ash'ari; Shihra- 1 
staiil (ed, Cureton, p. 61 J and the Ibadi Abu Setta 
iluhammad al-lyasbi (on the margin of t^anawum, 
Kitab al-lVad'^y Cairo 1335, p. 70) put him with 
the Diabhaiis who believe in predestination Al- 
though the description of Djihm as a mu'-aUtl 
seems to be geneial, the writers on heresies can 
only be used as authorities with the greatest 
caution. While Kashlsh al-N'isa’i (d. 253 = 807; 
see Massignon, Zu passion al-H Pans 1922, 
p. 635 and note 2) calls the dogmatics of Djihm ' 
(purifying from any attributes of a ciealed ' 
being), and Ash'ari, ai-lsiamiri?! (ed. Ritter, 
p. 267, n sq.) and simil.uly B.ighdadi in Park 
bain al-firak (Cairo 1328, p. t99, ,1) only point 
out that I2]ahm from fear of tashblh did not teach ; 
“God is a something”, Ibn Plazm also iiuotes the '• 
negative denial: but also “not a noi-anythmg”. 
which reveals the same anxiety about hZ/// or its 
intetiser form ibtdl, destruction, annihilauciii, ni- 
hilism. Of the numeious pamphlets against Djahm 
that of Ibn Hanbal is accessible in al-Radd '■ala ' 
l-Zatiaaika via ’l-Diahniiya (see llahiyft Ftku’ttsl 
MaiJ^muasi, 1917, p. 313— 327). Ibn Hanbal allows i 
his opponent to say very little and the latter's ' 
arguments must not be taken as authentic wnhout ■ 
further evidence; the subject of the dispute and ' 
arguments from Kur'an and Sunna are however ' 
clear. ITjahm is said to have denied that God can ! 
be seen by the blessed in Paradise, that he talked ! 
with Moses and that he sits on a thione. Here ! 
however Ibn Hanbal interprets Djahm's fear of i 
fixing God to a definite place in such a literal | 
and anthropomorphic manner that he says the 
logical con^eiuence for the Djahmis is to believe | 
that God is in their bodie.s, in the bellies of swine | 
and in latrines. He him.self has however to e.xplain ! 
God’s being among men in Sura Iviii. 8; \x 48; i 
ix. 40 etc. as metaphorical which shows how ■ 
little it is possible to draw a dividing line: on ! 
the one side Sunnis with verbal exegesis and on i 
the other .Nluhazilis with ta^wW. At the same time ‘ 
Ibn Hanbal earns fiom Djihm the grave reproach of | 
hypostasizing after the fashion of the Christian 
Trinity for his dogma that God is eternal with all 
his eternal attributes, for which he unhesitatingly 
uses the metaphor of the palm-tree consisting of 
root, trunk, branch, twigs, leaves, and sap. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal has become the great orthodox i 
authority against taMlh and ta'til. A 1 -Ash'ari j 
[q. v.J relies on him for his confession of faith in ' 
Makalat, p. 277, 5. He gave his views on the 
subject in many special treatises especially on the 
po.,sibility of seeing God. The happy me.an which 
he struck by simply recognising the hands, the 
face and the sitting down of God “without a how” 
[bi-la Mai/') is continually developed by his ■ 


foliowei-s, as every Muslim of himself siatc> the 
problem. It has however been brought agamsi 
him as “the entrance to the doctrine of the an- 
thiopinnorphists” by ibn H.um, who at the same 
tune reguJt Ibn Hanbal as an authority (ii i66. 
17—19); Ibn Ha^nn for his part attacks the Mu^ta^ila 
toning down of tne conception with equally colour- 
less ta'u'il (cf. li. 166, 16 sq. to ib'J^bsqj.) 'i’lut 
the Ash'art doctrine of the nature of Gol wa^ 
always con->idcred taiho'ih by the Ibadis is -^hown 
•juitc recently by al-Ka-vim b. Sa'^id al-Shirnmakhi 
10 al-Kiiul Lil-matln fi 'l-RaJi ^ala ' I'Mu'Jtdii f l/i 
(Cairo 1324, cf. esp. p. 67 sqq.). His verdict 
IS no more lenient than that of the Almohad Ibn 
Tumart (see Ld Livrg de Mohammed Ibn ThjinLr:, 
i. ed. (joI iziher, Algiers 1903, p, 261. 232. :-) 

on the iaiJiblh of the Almoravids. 

In the effort to keep as near to Ibn Hinbal 
as possible while averting the suspiciim oi taihl'iu 
the Matund.s rather emphasised the negative: God 
is b'junled, not numbered, not divided, not com- 
pounded: e. g. Abu Hafs al-Nasal 1 (cf. L). B. Mac- 
donald, Development of MuRim Theoloew 'Jid'.s- 
prudence and Ccnditiitional Theory^ New York 
*903? P- 309). This brought upon them, as it had 
on their fore-runner Bishr al-.Maiisi from ^Uthmari 
b. Sa’^id al-Danmi, and on Gh.izSU from strict 
Hanbalis like Ibn Taimiya {op. cit.^ 1. 425, i-.) 
the reproach of the ‘‘divesting” taiv'il. But the 
Hanbiii school of theologians did not remain at 
one. In Daf' ShuOhat aRTasii Ih iva V-AVc/./ ala 
'l’i\Tu(/jiissima(t[l Hu'vSin al-Din al-Kudsi, Uamascus 
1342, esp. p. 5 sqq) Ii>n al-Dj.iwzi attacks three 
fellow Hanbalis for lack of purity of conception. 
On the other hand it is Ibn al-pjiwzTs celebrated 
pupil Ibn Taimiya who is regarded, along with 
men like Al)u hXmir M. b. Sa'diiu al-Kurashi, as 
a bad anthropotnorphist since the too much <jUoted 
note of Ibn Batifita that he said that ‘‘God come" 
down just as 1 am now coming down (from the 
pulpit}”. More serious than the .striking note on 
this by Hu"am al-Din (in Ibn i^’awzi, op. f//., p 
48, note) may be the attack in his own work" 
on the idea ‘‘Look like my look, hand like my 
hand!” {Fnrkdny i. 119, 13); aLo hij> explanation 
of (jod s being among men, which may with equal 
justice be called rationalistic ta' 7 vil (1. 456 sqq.)\ 
then the constant endeavour to transfer anthropo- 
m.»rphic e.xpressions applied to God to a sphere 
'jenerisy but paruculaily his opinion on all gru.-'sl) 
material hidilhs of (iod’s coming down to earth 
as deliberate forgeries of the zindiks, invented to 
make the Sunnis appear ludicrous (i, 280, 2) and 
in general his continual attacks on tashbih, and 
(i. 270, 14 sqq.-y 395, 2 sqq. etc.) which at 
least reveal his aim and his personal conviction. 

The case is wor.se with Abu Muhammad Ilisham 
b, al-Hakam (d. c. 199 = 814) since we possess 
none of his waitings. .Asli^aii however in Alokalal 
P- 2g, 3 ^qq.^ reveals the lack of agi ecment aniong 
the notices of him when c<dlected. Among them 
is a dehnite testimony that this Hisham was free 
from actual tadi'nh and a concise positive indication 
of the view held, of an affinity and corre"pondence 
iynittaihabith'y in Djurdjani on Idji, j\fawakif, ed. 
Soerensen, Leipzig 184S, p. 347 5, 5 n.' nmsha- 

oana)j which first of all make-* possible the relation 
of God to what is created and only makes his 
knowledge possible by his emanating penetration, 
which is only to be conceived in this way. When 
then in spite of this, Ash'ari opens his section on 
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the anthropomorphists with this Hisham “who I 
compared the object of his adoration to a man”, i 
we have a glimpse of the origin of this careless 
labelling such as became common among the later 
historians of heresies. The very full special ex- ; 
po>itioDS of the are ihemselve-. contradictory. ' 

Among them another Hi^am, Ibn Salun al-Dja- 
waliki, seems to be the crudest because he talked 
of God’s hair and sides, citing the hadith “God , 
created man in his own image’’ and referring the i 
“his” to God (Kash^I, Atllf'or a!~/\'u^al, \ 

Bombay 1317, p- 1831 Astarabiidi, Manhai^ al- ; 
Makal fl 7 ahkJk al-Rtdjal^ Teheran 1306, p. ' 
367). Hi^am b. al-Hakam on the other hand j 
with all his care for ilhbat and anxiety about 
ibtal^ which made him choose the term “body” 
i^djisni) beside the vague expres'^ion “a something” 
tried much to keep his distance from 
anthropomorphism. Generally speaking i.e. 
attributing to God a body, should not without more 
ado be ranked with tashblh a sits crudest foim, 
since the very phrase “not like our body” is expressly 
added, for example even by Hi^am b. al-Hakam. 
In spite of the efforts of later ^Tis to clear their 
ancestors from the stain of here.sy, Astarabadi still 
passes the damning verdict upon him as the pupil 
of the even more mjthical “Daisant” Abi Shakir. 
Perhaps the most suggestive remark is that of 
-■^sk'ari who says that HiskSm b. al-Hakam ex- 
pressed five diffeient opinions on the nature of 
God in the space of one year. This is quite pos- 
sible in one who, as ShTi sources record, was a 
highly strung temperament, a member of the circle 
of the Imam DjaTaral-Sadik at a time when dogmatics 
were still in a very unsettled state, as is shown 
by the many polemics of the circle which include 
some of the two Hi^ams against one other. The 
ShiTs themselves therefore have drifted widely 
apart. The Nusairis under Ibn HamdSn al-Kh.isibi 
are classed as Mushabbihis. The Batinls who differ 
considerably among them-'Clves are usually branded 
as symbolising nihilists; but one of their leading 
exponents, Nasir-i IHiusraw’, in his Zad-i Musajirin 
(Berlin 1923, p. 250 sqq ) champions a doctrine 
of the Creator w’hich with its emphasis on the 
body rather recalls the principles traditionally at- 
tributed to Hisham b. al-Hakam, alth 'Ugh it canno: 
be brought into a class of the scheme, with its 
causal conditionality of God, His unlimiiedness in 
space and its divesting Him of an independent w'ill. 

The I'welvers have waged a vigorous war on tQ t'll 
and ia^bih wdth due empha>is, it is true, 
on ithbat^ but w'ith especial MuTazila suspicion 
against degrading tashbih. Their views will be 
found under the rubrics (with refeience to God) 
“denial of a body, of a foim and of tashinh' and 
‘‘denial of time, space, movement, change of place 
in the encj clopaedia of Ma^lisi, Bihiir al-An'u'nr, 
book ii., Teheran 1306. p. Sg — 105. It is only 
in the later authors since KulainT, Ibn Babuya, , 
and Tusi that w'e can verify the statements attributed 
to thorn. 

The dangers, which Hidiam b. al-tlakam sought 
to avoid in such varied ways, show’ the immanent ^ 
dogmatic difficulty felt between “the two limits 
{haiidy\ The problem is not so simple that it ■ 
could be clearly defined in general teims as a 
tu’ofold struggle over the recognition of God as ; 
a purely spiritual being on the one hand and over ; 
His in some way personal reality on the other. 
For where in that case would be put AshSri, for 
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example ' The one thing certain from the history 
of Muslim dogma is that every Ashlar! would 
object to the classification of his master in one 
of two so distinct classes. Tasklnh is dreaded as 
a transition to idolatry and paganism, tdlll as a 
preliminary to atheism and pantheism, but both 
are felt to be originally related. It was because 
Djahm imagines God's -speaking only as a stomach, 
coming from a tongue and two lips. 1. e. aru! ic- 
morphically, that, according to Ibn Hanbal. he 
fell into his “divesting” interpretation', of the 
passages in question in the Kur'an; IbnTaimlya calls 
him a “divester of anthropomorphism” {^Mu'att:! 
Mumatkthil^ i. 127, g). 

Bibliography'. The sections mentioned in 
the historians of heresies and anec,lotes of theo- 
logians are, in view of the relativity of the points 
of view, not simply to be dismissed as males olent 
inventions: at the same time they can only 
give indications of some value as to what views 
weie coD'.ideied to be particularly expounded 
on one side or the other. The value of the 
polemics aEo as authority for the doctrines of 
those they attacked is in the same way only 
pieliminary. They can only be regarded as 
authentic sousces for the views of the author-' 
of the polemics, just as for any one the only 
criterion is hi» own exegesis of the Kur'an and 
dogmatics, e. g. GhazSlk IhyU^ iThn al-Din.^ 
book i. 2: Kaicu^id ah^Aka'id and book iv,, 
5 and 6: a'l-Tdxohid ica 'I’Taivukktti and al- 
Mahabba\ cf. H. Bauer, Die Dogmatik al-Ghazalls.^ 
Halie 1912, 48 sqq.\ J. Obermann, Der philo- 
sophischc und 7 eligiose Subjckiivistjius (Thuzaitd., 
Vienna 1921, 197 — 200, 127; Aim Mansur 

■^.Abd al-Kahir a!-Baghdadi. Vsut al-Din. Stambul 
14 >8, i 73 — 130 (not so much a systematic 
treatise as an account of tkhtilaj on the lines of 
his above mentioned Fark bain al-Firok). 

(R. bTROlHMANN) 

TA^FIN b. TAu, one of the Almoravid 
[q.v.] Sovereigns. 

TASHKENT, usually written Tnm.kcnd\vi Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts, a large town in Cen- 
tral Asia, in the oasis of Circik, watered by 
one of the right bank tributaries of the Sir- 
Darya [q. V.]. 

Nothing is known of the oiigin of the settle- 
ment on the Circik, Accoiding to the Greek and 
Roman sources there were only nomads on the 
other side of the Yaxartes. In the cailiest Chinese 
somce;. (from the second century B. C ) mention 
is made of a land of Vu-ni, later identified with 
the ttrntoiy of Ta^kent; this land is later called 
Co-ci or Co-^i or simply The corresponding 
Chinc'-e character is used with the meaning of 
“stone”, and this is connected by A. Chavannes 
{Doiiiments sur les Tou-kiiie occidentaiix, 8t. Pe- 
tersburg 1903, p* ^ 4®) with the later Turkish 
name “stone’ and kend.^ “village r= “stone 

village”) The Chinese transcription must certainly 
corre'^pond to the native name Cac, known in the 
Muhammadan period: the .Arabs here as usual re- 
produce the sound c by sji The Arabic form 
gradually drove the original name out of use in 
the written as well as the spoken language. If 
and how the modem Tuikish name, first found 
in the fifth f-^-d^) century, is connected with Cac 
or Shash is still doubtful. The etjmology (Taz- 
kent = town of the Tazik i. e. the Arabs) proposed 
bv E Polivanov {^Ikd al-Di^mian. for \V. Barthold, 
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Tashkent 1927, p. 395 hardly find favour. 

Details of the land of Cac and its capital, the 
circumference of which was about 10 li (less than 
3 miles), are first found in Chinese source^ of the 
third century A. D. In the time of Huan-Cuan^ 
{^Mhnoires sur les coniries occid'nt.mx^ i., 1857, | 
p. 1 6) there was no ruler in Cac to whom the 
whole country was subject, as in other countries. 
The separate towns were under the suzerainty of 
the Turks. In the history of the wars of conquest 
of the Arabs in the second (eighth) century there 
is frequent reference to a ‘^king i^ma'tk) of Sha-h” : 
his capital is given by al-BalaJhun (ed. de 
Goeje, p 421) and al-Tabari, (ii. 1517 and 1521) 
as the town of Tarband, not otherwise mentnmed 
in the Arabic geographical literature: that we 
have heie, as the editor (D H. Muller) assumes 
a “forma contracta” for Turarband {B G. A., iii. 
61 infra) is more than doubtful. The ruling family 
was presumably of Turkish origin. The suzerainty 
of the Turkish Khans was at times leplaced by 
that of the Chinese. In 751 the Chinese governor 
Kau Sien-Ci (Chavannes, Documents etc, p. 297; 
F. Hirth, Nachivorte zur Insckrift ties T'^n/ukuk^ 
1S97, p, 70) executed the prince of Shish and 
his son appealed for assistance to the Arabs. 
Ziyad b. Salih, sent by Abu Muslim [q v.]. indicted 
a severe defeat on the Chinese in Dhd 'l-Hijjdja 
^ 33 =J'^ly 75 ^ (cf* Ibn al-Athir, v. 344) on the 
Talas [q.v.] and Kau Sien-Ci was killed in the 
battle. Ihis battle estabh^hed the political supre- 
macy of Islam in Central .Asia. No further attempts 
were made by the Chinese to di-puie it. 

Under the Caliphs, the territory of Shasb was 
regarded as the frontier of Islam against the 
Turks; the settled lands were protected from the 
raids of the nomads by a wall, remains of which 
still exist N. S., v., p. 172) Neverthe- 

less the land was conquered by the Turks, probably 
for a short period only, in 19 1 (806—807). A 
“prince (J^l///<^') ofShash with hisTurks” is mentioned 
as an ally of the rebel Rafi*^ h. I.aith (al-Tabari, 
iii. 7*2). Under al-Ma^inun, ^adi again belonged 
*0 the Caliph’s empire; whc;n in 204 (819) the 
Samanids became governors of vaiious districts in 
Ma wara al-Nahr, one of them, Vahya b. A'>a l, was 
granted Shash [cf. samanids ; in contradiction to 
what is theie slated we know not only the year 
but also the very day of the death of this Vahya: 

It was Thursday five days bef )re the end' of 
Rabi II, 241 (Sept. 12, 855); cf. xx. 286b]. 

In 225 (840) the eldest of the bro hers, Nuh b. 
Asad, the senior governor of the lands entrusted 
to the Samanids, by conquering Isfi^ab (the modern 
Sairam) succeeded in advancing the frontier further 
north. About the same time a canal in Shadi was 
restored, which had become silted up in the early 
days of Islam. The Caliph al-Mu'tasim (833—842) 
contributed 2,000,000 dirhams towards the woik 
on these canals (al-Tabari, iii. 1326). 

To the period of the Samanids belong almost 
all the surviving geographical descriptions of Shash 
(and indeed those of most Muslim lands). Sha-.h 
appears in these only as the name of a country: 
the capital is called Binkath; on coins the mint is 
alvvays given as “Sha^”, rarely with the addition of 
“Hinka^”. The territory was i farsakh ( 372 >«"des) 
in length and breadth. The modern Tashkent is 
of much greater extent, but the position of Bmkath 
or the distance given by the Arabs geographers 
corresponded roughly to that of Ta^kent (W. 


baithold, Turkestan. G.M.S.^ New Series, v. 71 1, 
not to the position of Iski-Tashkent as in Lr 
Strange’s The Linds of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
Camhriilge 1905, p. 4S0); there is still sliown in 
'fashkent the tomb of the Shafib scholar Abu 
Bakr al-Kaffal al-Shashi who died in 365 or 366 
( 975 — 977 )- 

Wh^ther the name Tashkent was in use befoie 
the Turkish Ctinquest (liefore the final collapse of 
the Samanid dynasty, the whole S?r Darya territory 
had been ceded to the Turks in 386 [990]) i> 
doubtful. So far as we know the name “ fadikead'’ 
is first found in al-Biruni (T frikh aLHind.^ ed. 
Sachiu, p. 149, translation, i. 298); from the ety- 
mology of the name al-Birunl w'rongly identifies it 
with the A/ 5 /va; xt/pys; of Ptolemy (j. Marjuait. 
E a/Eakr^ Berlin 1901, p. 155). Mahmud Kadi- 
^iri (i. 369) mentions “Terken" (otherwise un- 
known) as a “name of Sha^h*’ in addition to Tadi- 
kend. The name Tashkent first appears on coins in 
the Mongol peiiod. In the second half of the fifth 
(xi^h) and in the vi^h (xii^b) century coins were 
stiuck in Banaket, Fanaket or Hanakit, which lies 
quite close to it on the right bank of the Sir 
Darya; it is possil)le that this town at this time 
was of greater importance than Tashkent. In 
Djawaini’s account ot the Mongol campaign {G. 
J/. 5 , xvi. 70 j(/.) Tashkent 15 not mentioned: 
only the taking of Banaket is recorded. Under 
Mongol rule Tashkent, for reasons unknown to 
us, had a better fate than Banaket. Tashkent 
continued to exi^l as a town and was occasionally 
visited by the Khans [cf. burak khTn] ; on the 
other hand Banaket, although it had offered 
not re-sistance to the M >ngols, was in ruins at 
this date, and it was not till 1392 that Timur 
rebuilt it under the new name of Shahrukhiva. 

.After the decline of the Mongol empire of 
taghatai [q. v.] Tashkent belonged to the empire 
of Timur and the Tiiniirids; in 890 (14S5) the 
town with the lands belonging to it was cede'l 
to the Mongol Klian Vcinus who died there in 
892(i4S7)(7l7'r7^-/7?(7£^J(/7,transl. Ro^s, p. 1 14 .^ 7 . }• 
His tomb is in the mo^que of Sh ukh Khawend-i 
Tuhur (popularly ^aiUiantaur), a local ^aint; on 
his period (viiith — xiv^h century) cf. A. Semenov 
in Protokoli Turk. Ktilzka Ljiib. Arkh , xx , 19151 
p 29 I^an Vunus was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Khan; a'ter 1503 TaMiKent belonged to 
the kingdom of the Ozbegs who had, however, 
to give it up only a short lime after the death 
of the founder of this kingdom, ^ailiani Khan 
[q V. and cf. ^\IBANIDs]. During the centuries fol- 
lowing, Tashkent w’as sometimes under the rule of 
the Ozbegs. sometime-^ under the Kazak [q.v. KiROiz] 
and in 1723 it was conqueied by the Kalmucks, 
but not at once occupied by them ; the town 
continued to be governed by a piince of Kazak 
descent who w'as now a va-'sal of the rulers of the 
Kalmucks. Sometimes its rule passed into the hands 
of the Khidjas, the descendants of the local saint 
(e. g. Z. D.Af.G.^ xxxviii. 311). 

During these centuries, the possession of Ta^- 
kent was frequently the cause of heavy fighting. 
Some of the accounts of these Iiattles are of im- 
portance for the understanding of the topographical 
conditions of the period The records of the batiles 
of Ta^kent in the time of 'Abd Allah Khan b. 
Iskandar [q. v.] clearly show that the town of 
Ta^^kent had not yet assumed its present form. 
It IS not till the xiith (xviiith) century that the 
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division of the town into four quarters (Kukca, 
Shaildiantaur, Sibzar and Be^h-Aghac) with a 
common bazaar is mentioned. Occasionally each 
quarter has a chief {Jiakim) of its own; each quarter 
formed an entity by itself and was very often at 
war with the others. 

About 1780 Yunus l^odja, the chief of the 
^aiyiantaur quarter, succeeded in combining the 
whole town under his rule. Yunus Khodja fought 
successfully against the Kazak but suffered a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Ozhegs of KKokand 
under 'Alim-Khan ; after his death, in the time of 
his son and successor Sultan-Khodja, shoitly befoie 
1810, Ta^kent had to submit to the rule of the 
Khans of ^okand. For its history in this period j 
cf. KUOKAND. I 

On June 15/27 1865, Tashkent was taken by 
the Russians under Cernyaiev. As capital of the 
S!r-Darya territory and of the governor-generalship 
of Turkestan, Tashkent attained great prosperity. 
Alongside of the old “Asiatic" town, a new Rus- 
sian city arose as the residence of the officials, and 
the two parts together foirned one town from 1877 
with joint municipal institutions, but the Russian 
town, although its population was nothing like 
the size of that of the “Asiatic” town, enjoyed 
special privileges; little attention was therefore 
paid to the old town. The Russian part alone had 
a civic life in the European sense; in it were the 
government offices, the schools, the scientific and 
learned societies and associations. The number of 
the population (of the old and new Russian town 
together) amounted to 155)673 according to the 
census of 1897. 

As a result of the revolution Russian Ta^kent 
has lost all the privileges it had over the old 
town. Since the recognition of the piinciple of 
nationality in Central Asia and the foundation 
of national republics, Tashkent has lost all political 
importance. The town belongs to Ozbegistan while 
its northern suburbs are in Kazakistan ; the seat 
of government of Ozbegistan is in Samarkand 
[q. V.]. As the largest town in Central Asia, 
Tashkent has however retained its importance as 
a commercial and educational centre. It is the 
meeting-place of the “Economic Couned {^t'kono- 
miciskiy scrAet') for the whole of Central Asia, has 
a University founded in 1920, a veiy large “Central 
Asiatic” library, the “principal Museum {^^lavniy 
initsei) of Central Asia, the Central Asiatic section 
of the Russian Geographical Society etc. Commerce 
is declining, as elsewhere, but the number of 
inhabitants is larger than formerly. 

B i b I i 0 g y a p h V \ A. J. Dobrosmislov, Tush' 
kent V proshlom i jiastoyadBcm^ Ta^kent 1912, 
Fr. V. Schwartz, Turkestan^ Freiburg 1. Ur. 1900, 
p. 140 sqq. (refers to the Tashkent of 1S74— - 
1890 and should be used with caution); 
MasaFskiy, Tiirkestankiy Kral^ St. Peteisbiirg^ 
1913, p. 607 sqq.\ TaMent 1S77 — igi2. A 
tyidcatipyatil^etl\'u goredskoyo obshccsti'e^ifii^S^^ 
itpyaz'lcniya\ W. Barthold, Istoyiya hilttiynoi 
zizni Ttirkestana^ Leningrad I 927 i P- *^-5 \ 

Sredne-aziatskix gosudarstvenniy uriivcysitct. A 
desyatiletnemti ytibileyu oktyabyikoi yevchuu. 
Tashkent 1927. — On the principle of 
Nationality: J. Vareikis i S. Zelenski). 
A^acional'no-gostidaystvenno^e raz?nezcvani^£ Sred- 
nei Azii, Ta^kent 1924. (\V. Bartholi*) 

ta^kOprCzade, the name of a family 
of Turkish scholars, taken from the village 

The ENCYCLorAEDiA of Islam, fV. 


of Tashkopru near Kastamiini [q. v.] in Anatolia 
(cf Kopruluzade, called after the adjacent 
village of [\Vezir-]K.opruJ. 

1. Mustafa b. I^alil al-Din, born at Tashkopru 

in 857 (1453), studied at the high schools of 
Brussa and Stambul, became professor in Brussa, 
afterwards (901) in Angora, Uskub and Adrianople, 
was for a time tutor to the prince, afterwards 
Sultan, Salim I, then again professor m Amasia 
and Brussa. He never took up the office of judge 
in Aleppo, which was given to him. He died in 
935 professor in Brussa. Mustafa b. 

li.iUl was the author of a number of commentaries 
on books on law but, as a result of his busy life, 

j he was never able to put them into final shape. 

2. Ahmad b. Mustafa b. Khalil, son of I, a 
distinguished Ottoman encyclopaedist and 
biographer, born on I4^h Rabi' I 901 (3^*1 Hec. 
1495) at Brussa, studied under his father at .\iigora 
and Brussa and later in Stambul and .\ma5ia. At 
the end of Radjab 931 (May 1525) he became 
professor in Dimotika. m the beginning of 933 
(Oct 1526) in Stambul, at the beginning of Phu 
'l-Hidjilja 936 (July 1531) he went to Uskub. 
Five years later he again became professor in 
Stambul, was transferred on the 4^ phu ' 1 -Ka'da 
945 (March 25, 1539) to Adrianople, but went 
back to the capital m the same year in the 
capacity of “gu.rrdian". He again held a teaching 
post in Adrianople, then reluctantly became pdi 
in Brussa, but soon returned to his chair. On 
Shawwal 27, 958 (29ffi Oct. 1551) he became judge 
of Stambul. I'hree years later his eyes became 
affected and ultimately he went quite blind. He 
died on the last day of Radjab 968 (April 1 6, 
1561) in Stambul. and was buried there in the 
'Ashik Pasha quarter in the mosque of the U\shJk 

' Pasha monastery, .-\hmad b. Mustafa had an ency- 
I clopaedic mind of astonishing veisatility. He com- 
piled an encyclopaedia of arts and sciences in 
Aiabic, which was afterwards translated by his 
son (see 3) into Turkish and in thU^forin ^it_ has 
been printed under the title T/c’./n'ui* irf- VI uni 
(Stambul 1313, S44 and 712 PP-)- The number of 
his other woiks is considerable. The most important 
is the Sh ikj.'ik al-Ni^munixa written in ^ Arabm 
in which he gives biographies of 522 'Ulama 
and shaikhs of orders divided into ten classes 
(lukikdt) according to the reigns of the ten Ottoman 
Sultans, 'Othman to Siilaiman. At the end he 
gives his own autobiography. The work, whieh 
was finished on Ramadan 30, 965 (July 16, 1558) 
is our main source for the intellectual history of 
the period. It was several times translated into 
Turkish and h.as been brought down almost to 
the present day (cf. F. Babinger, G. 0 . IV. ^ p. 86 
under Forh\-tzu/t^cu). While the original work has 
been printed in the Arabic version, and in the 
e.vpanded Turkish translation of Mehmed called 
Medjdi of Adrianople, and also in the first conti- 
nuation by ‘.\ta’i, the important continuations to 
the pre.sent day still exist in manuscript only, an 
almost incredible neglect of the most important 
sources for the histoiy of Ottoman scholarship. 
On the piinted editions cf. F. Babinger, G.O.IV., 
p 86 sq . ; a German translation of the basic 
woik was published in Constantinople in 1927 by 
O. Reseller (iv. 361 pp., 4“). 

Biblio -^I aphy. Autobiography at the end 
of AAaJ’aUf-; Herman translation in F. Wustenfeld, 
Die Gcschichtssekreiher der Araber., p. 241 sqq.-, 

44 - 
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Brockelmann, G.A. L., ii. 425 sq. (with Biblio- 
graphy): further references in F. Babmger. G. 
0 , ir.^ p. 84 sqq. 

3. Keinal al-Din Muhammad h. Ahmad, ^on of 
2, Turkish historian. Kemal al-Din Muham- 
mad was born in Stambul in 959 (1552), became 
professor and kadi successively in Salonica, Scutaii, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Brussa, Cairo and Galata. Later 
he was kadi in Stambul and repeatedly held the 
post of kadi ‘asker of Anatolia or Rumelia. In 
this capacity he took part in the Wallachian 
campaign, fell ill and died on his way back to 
Stambul in Ishakce (Isaqci, in Rumania^). His body 
was taken to the capital and buried beside that 
of his father. As a poet he wrote under the 
niahhlas of Kemali. He was a translator (see 
under 2) und also an historian. Under the title 
TiX'r'ikh-l saj or Tulifat al-Ashab he composed a 
history of the Ottoman empire down to Ahmad 1 
(1603/17), to whom he dedicated the book He is 
also said to have composed a poetical Sbahnrime, 
but no trace of the work seems to have survived; 
cf. F. Babinger, G. 0 . IV.. p. 149. His Ta rM-i 
saf was printed in three fascicules in Stambul 
in 1287. 

Bibliography. 'AtaT, p. 641 sq.-, Riyadi, 
Tedhkirc, Sidqill-i ’^othmam, iv. 80; J. v. Ham- 
mer, G.O.D., iii. 602, 693 sq.\ M.O.G.. i. 
164 (F. Babinger); Biusali Muhammad Tahir, 
’’Oth/nanll M-uetlifleri i. 347; F. Babinger, 
G. 0. IV., p. 149, where further references are 
_ (Franz Babi.xger) 

TASHRIH (a.), general sense : opening, ex- 
position. It has two special meanings', i. exposition 
of a science, commentary on a book, like .±arh 
[q. v,]j 2. the science of anatomy which is the 
“opening” and exposition of the structure of the ' 
body. The two meanings are found in one sen- 
tence in Ibn abKifti: “Galen was the key of 
medicine, its basil and its sharih, that is to 
say. It W'as he who expounded it and commented i 
ujmn it . . . No one ever surpassed him in the ' 
science of ta^rlh and he wrote 1 7 books upon 
it.” The reference here is to anatomy. 

Anatomy was not a very popiilai science in 
Islam; the reproduction of the human figure was 
forbidden and on religious and moral grounds 
dissection objected to. This was not practised 
among the Muslims any more than among the 
ancients, except at Alexandria. Galen took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities he had to study the 
anatomy of man, but in general he worked on 
the monkey. Muslim observers also took advantage 
of any chance opportunities of advancing this 
science: we have an example of this in the travels 
of Abd al-Latit: the author, with his friends 
having learned that there was at Maks in Egypt 
a hill formed of human remains went to examine 
the skeletons and made notes. 

In spite of the disadvantages under which they 
laboured, several Arab scholars studied anatomy, 
in which they followed the Greeks, notably Galen, 
Uribases and Aetius. A number of works of Galen 
were known to the Arabs and translated into their 
language, for example the De Anatomia, the De 
lenae Sectione, the De Musculorum Dissectione, 
the De Ossihus, as well as the treatise on the 
pulse. Books x— xv. of the great work of this 
scholar, the De Anatomicis Admimstrationilms, were 
preserved only in Arabic. A German translation 
has been published by Max Simon. 


P. de Koning has publi.-ihed lliree lonj; c\tracl>. 
from works on anatomy as known to the Arabs, one 
fiom Avicenna, another from ^Ali b. ‘^Abbl',, a 
Zoroa^tiian physician born in Persia (d. 384), and 
the last from the famous Razes (Muhammad b. 
Zakarna al-Razi, d. 320). The chapters from Ka/c', 
which aie the least advanced, come from his bouk 
I 2 ; those of ‘Ali h. Abbas from his “Ko\al 

j Hook" and those of Avicenna from 

I his Kanun. These three works have practically 
1 the same arrangement, which is clear and logical 
j and is found already in the classical writers. 1 hc\ 
begin with osteology: first generalities about the 
bones, then a detailed study from head to foot 
of the human frame: bones of the head, thebell\. 
the vertebral column, the thoiax, bones of the 
upper limbs and of the hands, the lower liml)> 
and of the feet. The subject of dentistry was not 
then a separate one. — Next came the study ot 
the muscles, myology : they are enumerated and 
analysed in the same order; — next the nervous 
system and the arteries: nerves, brain, spinal 
fluid, arteries and veins; — then the description ut 
the external organs, organs of sight, taste, hearing, 
the tongue, larynx, lungs, heart, stomach, intestine>. 
liver, spleen, kidneys, bladder and organs ot 
generation. 

Opposite the same chapters of Avicenna, de 
Koning has placed the corre.sponding passages from 
Galen and Onbases: they deal among other subject^ 
with the trapezius muscle, the fleeter muscles of 
the fingers, the pulmonary artery, the valves of 
the heart, the iris of the eye and the bone of 
the heart. 

All this anatomy is already quite advanced, and 
very analytic; it is also quite final: every bone, 
every organ, every muscle is described fiom the 
point of view of its function and object. We may 
note that Arab anatomy has a vocabulary of its 
owm. Lnlike medicine and botany, it does not use 
Persian and Greek w'ords, and on the other hand, 
unlike mathematics, astronomy and alchemy, it 
has not given us any technical ternib. We do find 
a few in the Latin translations of the middle ages, 
like “meri” which is Arabic 7 nari\ oesophagus; 
“myrach” which is Arabic marakk^ ‘‘abdomen’; 
“siphac” which is sjfuk, peritoneum; but these 
terms have not come down to our time. 

In surgery “Abulcasis” who is Abu ’I-Kasim al- 
Zahrawl, physician to ^Abd al-Rahman III of 
Cordova (iv^H — xth century), and Avenzoar (Ibn 
Zohr, d. 595) of Seville are the greatest represen- 
tatives of science and experiment among the Arabs. 
The former wrote a book entitled nl-Tasilf^ the 
anatomical and surgical part of w'hich is taken 
mainly from Paul of Aegina. The latter is a late 
Byzantine author, a contemporaiy of the beginnings 
of Islam, who travelled in Arab lands and was 
much admired by the Arabs for his skill as an 
operator. Abu ’ 1 -Kasim deals with operations, 
describes and gives drawings of instruments. We 
have a number of his w'orks illustrated in this 
way. This work was translated into Latin by 
Gerard of Cremona in the xiith century and published 
in 1497 at \ enice, and at Basle in 1778. Adapted 
by Guy de Chauliac (1300—1368) it had a great 
influence on w'cstern science. — As to Avenzoar, a 
progressive and practical mind of great skill, he 
cast off to a large extent the authority of Galen 
and substituted his owm experience. He is the 
main source for Arnaud de Villeneuve. — We may 
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conclude with a mention of the earliest western \ 
translator, Constantine Afncanus ( 1020 — 1087) who ' 
translated 'Ali b. ‘^Abbas. 

The Arabs also knew ophthalmics as a special 
subject. To them also we owe observations on the 
anatomy of animals, on hybrids and on monsters. 

B ib 1 1 j- a p h y \ P. de Koning, T/'m 
d'anatomie arabe^ text and transl., Leyden 1903; 
do., Traite suy le calcul dans tes reins et dans 
la vessie^ par Abii Bekr . . . Al-RazI (Razes), 
ed. Leyden 1896^ Max Simon, Sieben Bucher 
der Anatomic dcs Galen, Leipzig 1906; Donald 
Campbell, Arabian medicine and its influence 
on the Middle-Ages, 2 vol., London 1926; Cana 
de Vaux, Pensenrs de Vhlam, ii., Paris 1921, 
p. 276 — 289; Razes, Ad Almansorem libri X, 
Milan 1487; Avicenna, Canon, Venice 1507, 
Lat.; Rome 1593, Arabic; Chynirgia of G. de 
Cauliaco (de Chauliac), Venice 1497, containing 
the Chynirgia Abulcasis. 

(B. Carra de Vai’x) 

TA^RIK is a special name for the last three 
days of the Muhammadan Hadjdj (I ith_£-’th Dhu 
l-Hidjdja: AiyUm al-Tashrlk)^ during which the 
pilgrims, having finished their regular rites, stay 
in Mina and have to throw seven stones daily on 
each of the three piles of stones there. In the 
early period of Islam the name taslirik was also 
given to the solemn salat on the mormng of the 
loth Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdji. The term is probably a survival 
from the pre-Islamic period and therefoie could 
no longer be explained by the Muslims with cer- 
tainty, For example the obvious explanation which 
derives the term from “cutting into strips and 
drying" the sacrificial meat left over on the 
Ilhu ’l-Hidjdja is doubtful. An isolated tradition 
derives tashrlk from the recitation of the words 
^ashrik thabir kalma nu^ir (cf. tahlil^ talbiya 
takblr). One would therefore have to assume 
that this formula was originally used not only, 
as we are told, on the loth Dhu ' 1 -Hidjclja before 
sunrise but also at the lapidation on the following 
days and that as an essential element it later 
became the name for the whole ceremony. In 
Islam this lapidation is accomp.amed by takb'ir 
(pronouncing '^AllTihu akbar"') among other ex- 
clamations. This is perhaps why Abu Hanlfa 
explains tashrlk as takb'ir {Tadi al-'Arus^\\, 

Cf. also the article hapjoj. 

Bibliography. Lisati arAiab, xii. 42x1/.; 
Bady arArliSj vi. 393 xy. * Lane, An Aralnc- 
English Le.xicon.^ p. 1541; R. Dozy, Die Israe- 
lite;! zu Mekka.^ I, eipzig— Haarlem 1864, p. 118— 
126 (the proposed explanation from the Hebrew- 
is now rejected); Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mek- 
kaaetschc Feest, Leyden 1880 {Vers pi eiiie GeschriJ- 
ten, i. \ sqq.'), p. 171 — 174; Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischeti HeiJentuiiis'^, p. 80, 190, note i; 
Th. W. Juynboll, Uber die BeJeutung Jes Wortes 
Taschrlk (z. A., xxvii., 1912, p. I — 7J;GauJe- 
froy— Demombynes, Le p'eleri/iage a la Mekke. \ 
Paris 1923, p. 273, 291, 299, 302 note. 

(R. Parei') 

TASM b. LDim B. Sam b. NCh, a legendary . 
tribe of the prehistoric period of the 
Arabs, closely connected by descent, dwelhng- 
place (in al-Yamama), conditions of life (agri- 
culturists and cattle-breeders) and history with the 
Djadls [q. V.] (with whom they are always numbered) 
b. Hathir b. Iram b. Sam b. Null. The story, | 
frequently mentioned in Arabic literature, of the 
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fall of the two sister-tribes is in its main outlines 
as follows: They were at one time under the 
tyranny of a Tasiiil named '.Amlik (or hAmluk). 
Appealed to in a matrimonial dispute of a DjadisI 
woman named Huzaila he gave an arbitrary verdict. 
Enraged at the opposition of the woman, he claimed 
the jus primae sioctis over ail the brides of the 
Djadis. After exercising this tyranny for 40(1) years, 
a highborn Djadisi woman named ‘Afira bintTfar 
who had fallen a victim to it roused her tribe 
to vengeance and open rebellion. Her brother al- 
Asvvad, however, advised cunning and carried his 
plan through against her proposal. He invited 
^Amlik and his tribe to his sister's wedding. 
During the feast the Djadis fell upon and killed the 
Tasm with weapons which had been hidden in 
the sand. Only one escaped, Riyah b. Muir, who 
fled to the Himyarite prince Hassan b. Tubba' 
and persuaded him to undertake a campaign of 
vengeance against the Djadis. When the army 
had come within three days’ journey of Djaww, 
the settlement of the Djadis, Riyah advised liranches 
to be cut and carried by each rider to conceal 
him. For in Djadis there was a wise woman named 
Vamama (or Zarka”) who could see anyone ap- 
proaching at three days’ journey distant. She, 
however, \v.as able to recognise the enemy force 
in spite of their covering and advised her fellow 
tribesmen to get ready to defend themselves. They 
paid no heed to her and were surprised and the 
men killed and the women, including Vamama, 
taken prisoner. Hassan had her eyes torn out and 
crucified her dead body on the gate of Djaww, 
which was hencefoith called Vamama. This is the 
legend. In many of its features it is quite mythical 
hut it may in part relate to a historical event 
[cf. EjADls]. The fr.rginents preserved in the sources 
of old couplets in the style of a folksong are 
probably the remains of a ballad form of the 
legendary material. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 771 sqq.\ Kitah 
al-Agha/tl^ x. 48 sqq.\ comment.try of Nashwan 
on the Himyar Ka.sida, extracts from which are 
given ill D. H. Miiiler’.s Siidarab. Studieii., p.67 
sqq.-, also very fully in the commentaiy on the 
I yih verse of ihe 13th poem of A^^a Maimun, 
ed. by R. Geyer; ibid. (p. 74, note 12) an ex- 
haustive list of Arabic sources for the Tasm- 
Djadis-saga (H. H Br.xu) 

TASMIYA. [See Basmal.v], 

TASNIM, I. nameofafountaininPara- 
dise, occurring in the Kur’an, Sura Ixxxiii. 27, 
wheie it is said, that its water will be drunk by 
the ;7iukarrabTi;ij “those who are admitted to the 
divine presence", and that it will be mixed with 
the drink of the mass of the inhabitants of Paradise. 
The commentaries aie uncertain, whether tasnim 
is a proper name — which, according to the Lisa;i 
is inconsistent with its being a diptote — or a 
derivative from the root a root conveying 

the meaning of “being high”. In the latter case 
the meaning of the verse would be : “and it (viz. 
the drink of the inhabitants of Paradise) will be 
mixed with w.ater which is conducted to them 
from a high place". 

Al-Tabari mentions a third explanation, viz. 
“hidden things gladdening the inhabitants of 
Paradise". 

Bibliography. al-Bukhari, Tafslr, Sura 
Ixiii.; al-'l’abari, Tafslr^ xxx. 59 ; Fakhr al-Din 
al-RazI, Mafdtih al-Qhaib.^ vi. 502 and the other 
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commentaries on the Kuran; I^isdn al Anih^ 

xvi. 199. 

2. Infinitive II of s~n~m \ “raiding graves abo\e 
the level of the earth”. It is said that MuhammmU 
gra\e was T)nisannam (Bukharu iz^ b. 90 ’ 

On the other hand it is said that Muhammad 
ordeied that graves should be levelled iMu-dim. 
Dia?uAiz^ trad. 92, 93; Ahmad b. Hanbal, d/wov.-.r 
VI. iS bis, 21). Al'^atid's opinion w as that gra\ e^ 
should be raised only so much that they could 
be recognised as such, lest people should sit ur 
walk on them (al-TirmidhI, Djdha iz. b. 56). The 
Mahkites, however, preferred tasKlni fal-Xawav. i s 
Commentary on Muslim's ScJ/ih. Cairo, 12S3. 
ii. 344)^ _ (A. J. Wensinckj 

TASU^ (and Tassl'Dj), i. Arab ici sed forms 
of the Persian word iasu fPhl. "tasTik^ ct. 
Phi. tasitfn “fourth” < ai^rumax of. Salemann, 
^lanich. StU'iicn^ i. 12S; Tedesco, DiaUctolo^ie dcr 
'iL'est-ininischc?! Turfauiexte^ p. 209) which mcaiia I 
the 24^h part of certains measures (Vullers, i. 445 j* 
According to the Farhang-i two ajaio = ; 

a habba\ two habbaz=2. iasTh^\ four tisuuj~:i ' 
six = a dinar. In the Dlican of ; 

Kasim al-Anwar (Bib. Xat. de Pans, Sup. Peis. ; 
717, fob 174) is a verse giving to tasu some ^ 
mystic sense. The word is found in Armeoien ■ 
t’'asii and in Aumaic cf. Hubschmann. ' 

Ann. G}am.^ i/i., p. 266. ! 

2. A territoiial division. Noldeke, ( 7 t’- | 

schichte der Firser uni Arabcr^ p. 16, contracts 
the teim tasTik.^ tassTn^ (“office”) meaning a district 
in the Trak with that of (“parish”) a division 
of a kuta (from Pars. The province of 

the Trak, according to Ibn Khurdadhbih and Ku- 
dama, vas divided into 12 aslan {ostan:') each of 
which contained a certain number of tassudjy the 
total numbei of the latter was usually put at 60 
(Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 79). The term 
tasTidj however {the phoneticalformof which actually 
belongs to the S. W. dialect) is known throughout 
Persia. The province of Abarshahr in the strict ! 
sense (Nisliapur) was divided into 13 rustak and 
4 tasu (Ibn Rusta, p. 17 1: arba^at aibli^') namely 
Ziwand, Takab, Bu^ta Furushin(') and Mazul. 
Ibn Kusta, p. 155, mentions a lassudj of Rudh among 
the dependencies of IMahan. There is also a distiici 
of Tas'^udj in the province of Fars (Istakhrh p. 102) 
on the right bank of the Kurr near Lake Bakhtigau ; 
its capital is hdiuirama (cf. also Stolze, 

i8bS, preface). The division into tasudj must have 
been based on irrigation. The water of a river in 
theoiy forms 6 dlin^; thus the two watercourses 
into which the Kaiun divides at Shushtar (the 
^utalt and Gargar) are called in the Za/arndmay 
i. 591 and 599, “the river of 4 dun^s" and “the 
river of two danj^^'\ A tassudj seems to represent 
the area iiiigated by a quarter dang. 

3. lasudj IS more particularly the name of a 
small town in A dh a r b a i dj a n, on the north 
bank of Lake Lrmi\a to the south of the MiMiow 
range. It is the capital of the district ofGuDey(in 
lurkish “exposed to the siin”j including the north 
shore of Lake Urraiya. The old name of the district 
still used in government documents is Arwanak- 
wa-.\n7ab. Since Arwanak means particularly the 
eastern part of the district {Niizhat al-Kuluby 
p. 79) dasudj seems to be in Anzab. The town 
of lasQc (faswlc) lies about 3 miies from the 
lake; it is watered by a stream from the Kfzll- 
dagh. Near the town which is surrounded by 


gardens aie quarries of rocksult, gypsum and 
limestone, d'he population is not more than 1,000 
but the fact that it is divided into 12 iiuaitcrs 
and has 50 mosques (-) shows its former import- 
ance. 'I lie town must date from before Islam. The 
Armenian historian of the eighth century, Le^omh 
p. 134, mentions it among the places in Adliar- 
baidjan which king Gagik passed through coming 
from 'I'liofnavan ( in Vaspurakan) : Zarevand, Zid- 
ioy ('). Tasuk, Gaznak, Ormi, Surenapat. The iiii- 
pouance of Tasudj in the Mongol period is seen loan 
the fact that in the A izZ-A Lake k mu 
IS regularly called c/arya-V! Aiur-i 'lasiidj Ihe rc- 
venue^ of the distiict however wcie not o\er 5.000 
dinars: this sum was ear-marked for the maiiitenaiw.i 
of the pious foundations of the Abu ba nl. 

Clavijo in 1404 who had to pass through 1 a- 
sudj on his way from Khoi to Tabriz seems to call 
it as Caza (“a populous fine township which lies 
in a plain and is surrounded by many orchaid- 
that are iirigated by numerous streams : tran>l. 
Le Strange. Lomlon 192S, p. 150 and note on 
the form Caza— Taza on p. 352 )- 

Ewli)a Celebi fii. 242; iv. 319) calls the town 
Tasuy and its river Iriz ('). Accoiding to him, it 
was a sultdnlik of some importance with about 
3,000 soldiers and artillery. The town had 3.000 
houses, 7 mosques etc. The people were ^i^I>: 
li\a says it was founded by Vezdecijii'd in honoui 
of his wife Tasuban (:). It is said to have been 
destroyed by Timur (' cf. Clavijo) and rebuilt by 
L^ihanshah (of the Kara- Koyunlu). To the east of 
Tasudj is the village of Kumla (I^umla) known from 
the fortifications erected there in 998 by I-arhud 
Pasha at the time of the conquest of Tabriz [q. v.] 
ID the reign of Murad III; cf. Ewhya, ibid. 

European travellers have rarely visited lasudj; 
cf. E. G. Browne, A Year among the Persian^, 
p. 56. _ (V. MinoRSKY) 

TASWIR (a.), fashioning, forming: an 
image, a picture; for the prohibition of 
images and pictures of living beings by the Muslini 
juiists, see sTra; here an account will be given ot 
the artistic activity in the Muslim world that has 
produced sculptures and pictures, despite the 
, condemnation of the theologians. Examples of the 
former are rare e. g. in Egypt, Khumarawaih [q- 
had statues of himself, his wives and singing-giiL 
made, and in Spain, '"Abd al-Rahman III 
■ set up a statue of his favourite wife al-Zahra', m 
the palace he called after her name, while the 
, marble lions supporting the fountain constructed 
I in the Alhambra for Muhammad V, in the latter 
part of the xivtk century, still exist. The SeldjQk 
princes of Asia Minor employed sculptors to 
I decorate their capital, Konya [q. v.], and several 
i stone figuiea, both human and animal, of this 
• period are preserved in the museum of that city. 

The first statues of Muhammadan potentates knowm 
; to have been erected in public places, are those 
I set up in the city of Cairo by Isma^il Pa^a [q. v.]. 

! Under the Fatimids in Egypt a large number ol 
i bronze ewers and perfume-burners, in the form of 
1 birds and animals, weie made, and rock crystals 
I of the same period often have animal forms cut 
I upon them. The metal-w'orkers of Mawdl and 
their fellow craftsmen who carried the same art 
' into Persia, Syria and Egypt, made lively lepre- 
' sentations of court life, the monarch drinking 
among his servants and musicians, hunting, playing 
; polo, or engaged in battle; some of these metal- 
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workers were certainly Christians, but their patrons 
were Muslim princes who paid no heed to theo- 
logical opinion on the mattei. A similar disregard 
of the prescriptions of the iharta is found on the 
pottciy of Raiy (xii^^ and xiii^h centuries), with 
its brilliantly coloured representations of princes, 
musicians, singing-girls, dancers and knights, as 
well as animals of various kinds, both leal and 
imaginary. Figures are also found on the pottery 
fiom other towns, but not with the same wealth 
of imagery. Carvings in wood, particularly under 
the Fatimids and Mamluks in Egypt, often represent 
figures, human or animal; figures also form part 
of the decoration of carpets, ivories and glass. 
Such objects, of these various classes, as have 
survived the many cataclysms that have swept 
over the Muhammadan world, or have escaped 
destruction at the hands of fanatical iconoclasts, 
probably form only a small part of the total num- 
ber that once existed. 

More abundant evidence of the existence of 
representational art and the use of figure-foims. 
ill the Muhammadan world, is found in paintings, 
especially in Persia, India and Tuikey. The exist- 
ence of fresco-painting as a decoration of the palaces 
of Muslim princes is testified, for the Umaiyad 
peiiod, by the pictures of royal personages, dan- 
cers, musicians, gymnasts etc. in Kusair 'Amva 
(see ^\MRA, i. 338), and for the early ^\bbasid 
period, by the pictures of dancing-girls, animals, 
birds etc. at Sauiarra (see E. Herzfcld, Die J/a^ 
hreicn von Satnai ra^ Berlin 1927) There is ample 
literary evidence for the practice in the palace^ 
of later Muslim monarchs, and remains of frescoes 
executed in the xvii^h and early xix^h centuiics 
for Persian Shahs still exist. 

But the majority of Muslim paintings are to be 
found as illustrations in MSS. and to some extent 
also on separate sheets of paper. Hardly any 
examples of paintings on paper have survived, of 
a date earlier than the xiibh century. Among tlie 
earliest books of Arabic literature so illustrated 
were the MahamZit of al-HarIrl, Kalila va-Dimna, 
works on astronomy, medicine and mechanical 
science, etc. Persian literature has much more 
abundantly recei\ed the attention of the painter, 
and ritings of many different kinds contain pictures. 
Poetical works are most commonly illustrated, e g. 
the i^ah-riania of Firdawsi, the A h amsa ofXuami, 
the Kulllyat of Sahli and a large numlicr of 
other poets. Illustrated MSS of historical contents 
are less common, but there are MSS. of the 
al-TaxvailkJi of Rail'd al-Din, the Kaxvdat tii- 
Safa of Mirkh^and, the Zafai -?iama of ^araf al- 
F)in ‘^Ali Vazdi, and various works on Indian 
history, with pictures. The illustrations in MSS. 
of the Kisas al-Anbtx'a by more than one author, 
and of the AFadjiilis al-^Vdidiakhs Sultan Husain 
Mirza (himself a generous patron of painter-) aic 
of special interest as providing Muslim representation^ 
of the history of the holy pcisonages of Islamic 
history. I.ater, illustrated prose romances became 
common. Besides Arabic and Per^lan, MSS. in 
Caghatai Tuiki (especially those produced in Harat 
in the latter part of the xvth century), llindu^tan^, 
Pashtii and Ottoman Turkish have been illustrated 
by Muslim painters. 

In addition to the illustrations in manusenpts 
prepared for royal personages and men of wealth, 
mention must be made of instances of popular 
disregard of the prohibition of representations of 


living beings; most noticeable among these are 
the figures used in the shadow-plays, popular in 
Java, Egypt and Turkey. The houses of the poor 
are often decor.ated with crude drawings of animals, 
especially in Eg\pt. prdnted to celebrate the 
return of a pilgrim from Mecca, and cheap pictures 
of Burak [<[ v.] aie common. 

The sources of Muslim pictoiial art are obscure, 
but influences are traceable from Christian (Jacobite 
and Xestorian), Manichaean. Sasanian and Chinese 
paintings. In Persia, the pie-Mu^lim artistic traditions 
re-appear in the later art. and in India Hindu 
painters worked for Muhammadan princes and 
contributed elements characteiistic of the country. 

Some attempt has been made to distinguish 
different schools of Muhammadan painting, but 
I theie is little agreement in the suggested divi'^iDns, 

I The Primitives of the xiii^h century form a group 
I apart: and there are special characteristics that 
mark the work of the painters in the service of 
the Mongol rulers of Persia at the beginning of 
the \i\^^ century, the Timurid princes of the 
xvth century, the Safawids of the xvith and the 
Mughal- in India during the xvph and xviuh centuries. 

Of the personality of the painters \ery little 
is known; the greater part of their Nsork is 
anonymou^j, and it often happens that no biogra- 
phical mateiial is available in cases where paintings 
bear a signature. Even of the greatest of Persian 
painters, Bihzad [q. v.], little is known, except 
the name.s of the princely patrons for whom he 
worked, and critics are not agreed as to which 
of the pictures that bear his signature, are authentic. 
Historical material legarding the Persian painteis 
begins to be a\ailahle in the xvi^h century, and 
for Indian and Turki-h painters a little later; but 
the details provided aie very ineagie and in no 
instance are they sufficient to render identification 
of any particular picture possible. 

Finally, mention may be made of coins bearing 
the effigy of a Muslim monaich. The earliest of 
these are ohviou.-ly imitations of Byzantine coins, 
and cease after 'Abd al-Malik's [q. v.] leiurm of 
the coinage about 77 a. H. Iheie are isolated 
examples of com- bearing the portraits of the 
'Abbasid Caliphs Mutawakkil, Muktadir and MutP. 
But coins with human figures become more com- 
mon under the Seldjuks of Asia Minor, the Titukidb 
of Dnarbakr and Aangids of Aleppo; but they 
are geneially imitations oi some foreign coinage, 
and in no in-tance appear to be portraits of the 
monarchs whose names and title- they bear. In 
India, however, I >i ahangir [ip v.] struck coins 
healing his own efilgy, and even xentuied to 
outrage Muslim sentiment so far as to represent 
himself as holding a wine-cup in hi- hand. 

B i b/i o_^r •! p /i V The chief sources of in- 
formativin are given in K. A. Inostrantsev and 
I. 1 . Smiinov, J/a/eria/i d/,i bibUo^} afhie fnusut- 
~manskoe aicheclcgu\ St. Petersburg 1904; A. 
Creswell, A FicrAsicnal bibliography of painting 
in Muhammadan art^ London 1921; W. Bjorkman 
and E. Kuhnel, Kritische Bibliographic^ Islamischc 
Kitnst igi4 — rg2'j^ (A/., xvii.), Beilin 1928. — 
Eater publications are T. W. Arnold, Painting 
in hlam^ Oxfoid 192S; A. Grohmann and 
T. W. Arnold. Dcnkmalcr islamischc r Buchkiinst^ 
Munich 1929. — The most comprehensive woiks 
are E. Kuhnel, Islamischc Kleinkunst^ Beilin 
1925, and E. Migeon, Manuel d'ait mustilman^ 
2"*^ ed., Pari- 1927. (T. W. Arnold) 
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AL-TASYIR(in the west; atazir, atagir, athadr, 
directio, prorogatio, theorie aphelique) i'> 

a process used in astrology of artificial con- 
tinuation of a planet or of an astro- 
logical house or any other definite part 
of the heavens to another star or its 
aspects, orother houses with the object of ascertaining 
the equatorial degree situated between these two 
places, the figure of which is used, by converting 
it into a definite period of time, to prognosticate 
the date of a future happening, either good or evil. 

The astrological magnitude ascertained by this | 
process played a very prominent part among the 
ancients as well as among the Arabs and in the 
west, for on the one hand it made possible a 
judicium speciale (i. e. definitely laid down the 
time of fulfilment of statements made in the judicium 
generale of a nativity about future good or ill 
fortune and in particular enabled the length of 
life to be calculated or the choice of particularly 
auspicious days [al-iih^h ar] for beginning a journey, 
for holding weddings, for founding a city, for 
beginning a reign, etc.), and on the other was 
distinguished by special complexity in the method 
of its calculation. 

The astronomical calculation of the arc of special 
importance for our task (we call it briefly the 
tasrlr arc) i.s not particularly difficult if once the 
limits of the places in the heavens defining the 
arc, the “advancing"’ pl2.net or 

al-hailaijj , significator) and the “succeediag" or 
second promissor) are ascertained. In 

fig. 1 (and 2) A is the significator, B the promissor, 

P the visible pole of the celestial sphere, X B S 
(N.AS) the circle of the promissor (significator), 

C the intersection of the circle parallel to the 
circle of position drawn through A (B). The circles 
of declination drawn through A (B) and C cut 
out the iasylr arc ac (be). The tasyir arc is thus 
the curve of the equator, which in general does 
not exceed go°, which crosses over the circle of 
position during the period in which the signifi- 
cator (promissor) is transferred by the apparent 
daily revolution of the celestial sphere on its 
parallel circle to the ciicle of position of the 
promissor (significator) assumed to be fixed within 
this period (for further information on the con- 
ceptions that occur, see the article astrology). 

According to the respective positions of the 
significator and promissor, two kinds of tasyir arc 
distinguished: 

a. Direct tasyir (directio direefa) when the 
significator precedes the piomissor in the order 
of the signs of the zodiac. Here the significator is 
the place to be “directed”, the promissor regarded 
as fi.xed (fig. i). 

b. Indirect tasyir (directio con versa) when the 
significator precedes the promissor in the order 
of the daily motion of the celestial sphere. In 
this case the promissor is moved to the circle of 
position of the significator which is assumed to 
be fixed. 

A special form for application of the calculation 
of the tasyir (a kind of inversion of the process) 
was developed in choosing days in this way that 
the position of only one star w'as given and also 
a definite time or what is the same thing on ac- 
count of the conversion of periods of time into 
degrees of the equator, a definite number of tasyir 
degrees. The problem is to find the degree which 
corresponds to the end point (the “goal”) of the 


tasvir arc. indicia could then be deduced from 
the conjunction of planets occurring at this degiee. 

The mathematical calculation is a problem in 
spheiic.al trigonometry and goes iiack to simple 
foimul.ie with equinoctial time as the basis. In the 
equation taysir a c — b a — h B' B' c (fig- 0 - 
right side is known, for ba = right ascension B— 
right asc. -■/ and the magnitudes h B' and B ' , 
arc found from the formulae: 

I. cos />' = sin ( <); D S B') cos S D. 

II. sin i 5 />'=tg Bb cotg B'. 

III. sin i)’'c = tg cC cotg B'. 

The Arabs however used other approximate c 
methods of calculation based on houis of mean time 
(zjmariJya) which are given in the following 
formulae ; 

I. (.According to al-Battani, al-Biruni etc.): 
number of tasyir degrees ; 

= 2 ± 

dist. B from upper [lower] culm, point 
half day [night] arc B 

where 

2 z= right asc. A — right asc. B. 

( 3 z=obl. asc. A — obi. asc. B. 

The signs + before the round bracket depend on 
whether 2 is greater or less than ( 3 , the expression 
in the square brackets are used when B is below 
the horizon. 

Special cases : 

a. B in the meridian : tasy'ir = 

right asc. A — right asc. B . 

b. B in the horizon: tasyir = 

obi. asc. A — obi. asc. B. 

II. (Second rule of ai-Battani): 

Number of tasyir degrees 
=3 1 dist. E from upper [lower] culmin. point 
half day [night] arc A + 

(right asc. A — right asc. of the upper [lower] culm, 
point), 

where the — liefore the round bracket is for the case 
when A and B belong to the same hemisphere, 
the -j- when A and B belong to different hemi- 
spheres. The expressions in the square brackets 
are used for the western hemisphere or for the 
case when the lower meridian lies between A and B. 

In both cases the total result is positive in 
direct and negative in indirect tasyir. For indirect 
tasyir B and A in the above formulae are to lie 
interchanged. The number of degrees in the tasyir 
arc thus obtained was converted into a peiiod of 
time in this way: if it was a question of length 
of life for example, 1° was equated to a solar year, 
5' = I month, l' = 6 days, in other cases 1”= I day. 

The difficulty, continually emphasised by the 
Arabs, of calculating a tasyir is on the one hand 
due to the regard paid to astrological demands 
and on the other particularly to the amount of 
separate necessary astronomical calculations and 
measurements, which it would take too much time 
to detail here fully. The necessary knowledge of 
the different methods for accurately calculating 
the time of birth and the astronomical significance 
of the different times of being born, of the dif- 
ferent houses of the heavens of the signs of the 
zodiac, of the seven planets and their aspects, of 
the most important fixed stars, first in themselves, 
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then with respect to one another and with regard 
to their special position.> (house, degree of eleva- ; 
tion, triplicity, injury, fall) taking into consideration ■ 
the very many rules for the strength, weakness or , 
moderation, the beneficial or dangeious influence 1 
of the various planets and their aspects, of the 
houses and the arrow of fortune {saJuji al-sa^aJa)^ ■ 
the calculation of larger, smaller 01 medium num- 
bers of years for length of life according to the 
position of the influential planets, the choice of a 
lord of birth and of the horoscope after definite 
rules (ascendant, of an interpreter of life 

(significator), of a foreteller of death or misfortune 
(promissor), of a giver of years ((ji-kaukhii(ia\ the 
knowledge of the great, little or medium effect of 
definite direction , of auspicious or inauspicious 
directions and other things, demanded a perfect 
command of the astrological knowledge of the ' 
period. In addition, considerable skill m the car- 
rying out of the necessary astronomical calculations 
was necessary, the reduction of the time to the 
meridian on which the Ephemcnd tables w’ere 
based 5 the longitude, latitude and declination of 
the most important fixed stars, the planets and 
their aspects and the application of their values 
to the time of birth, the astrological houses in 
the heavens and the signs of the zodiac and 
planets in them; the arrow of foitune, the circles 
of position of significator and promissor etc. Simply 
for the calculation of the curve of the tasyir after 
ascertaining its termini there aie necessary: right * 
asc. of A and />, their distance from the meridian, | 
their declination and half-day or half-night cuive, 
the elevation of the pole o\er the circle of posi- ■ 
tion (distance of the intersection of cade of 
position and equator from the meridian). 

To simplify the long and tliesome piocess and • 
to carry out an observation without calculation 
the Arabs used mechanical (nomographic) aids 
either single planes (“plane of the tasyir*’ m al- 
Biruni) which were placed in the astrolabe or a 
special instrument (“estrumente del Icuantamiento ' 1 
in Alfonso X of Castile) which w’as mainly used 
to obtain the tasyir but also facilitated other 
calculations. The essential part of this instrument 
was a plane which contained on the front the 
projections of as many circles of position as possible 
or of hours for the latitude of the point of obser- . 
vation concerned (it is the same plane as the plane 
of the tasyir in al-I 3 iruni ; cf. fig. 3) 
back the projections of the circles of longitude 
and latitude according to the system of the eclip- 
tic (fig, 4). On the axis of the instrument, com- ^ 
mon to the two sides, was an undivided alhidade ' 
with two movable pointers placed as required . 
on the fiont or back and kept in position by a 
fastener (“cavallo*’, al-fat US'). On the back could . 
also be put the net (“spider”) wflth the projections 
of different positions of fixed stars w'hich is made 
exactly as in the astrolabe. 

The mechanical calculation of the tasyir cinve - 
was carried out as follows when latitude and 
longitude of the places in the heavens A and B j 
(cf. fig. I, 3 and 4) were known ; ' 

1. Place the moveable pointer of the alhidade 
on the place B on the back^ read the degree of 
the equator b to which the alhidade now points. 

2. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on ; 
the degree of the equator b, ascertain the circle i 
of position (from B) on which the moveable \ 
pointer falls. 


3. Place the moveable pointer at the place A 
on the back, read the degree of the equator a. 

4. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on 
the degree of the equator i/, tuin the alhidade 
until the pointer running through the parallel circle 
from A points to the circle of position ol B (in C). 

5. Read the degree of the equator C through 
which the alhidade now points; the curve a c' is 
the tasyir curve desired. 

Works in .Arabic on the tas}ii or the plane 
of the tasyir were composed by Muhammad b. 
‘Omar b. P'arrukhan (H. Suter, Die Mathciiiatilcr 
n. Astronomen li^r Araber etc., AbJuil^. z. Gesih. 
</. math. IVissensch.^ xlv.. Heft 10, 1900. 34); 

al-Battani (Suter, X®. 89); Abu Dja'far al-Khaziu 
(Suter, X®. 124): al-Birnni (Suter, X®. 2lSj. But 
the complete astrological works of the former 
have not survived. The “Book of the Atai;ir" in 
the astronomical works of Alfonso X is by Rabi 
((ag de Toledo (Isaak ibn Sid), the editoi of the 
Alfon.sine Tables, but seems to be merely a trans- 
lation of an Arabic original. 

In the “History of Scholars“ by Ibn al-Kif;i 
the following astronomers are honorably mentioned 
for their particular ability in calculating the tasyii . 
al-Hasan b. Misbalj (p. 163); al-Marwazi (p. 170, 
Suter, X®. 22); al-Khakani. (p. iSi, Suter, X®. 206); 
Sind b. ‘All (p. 206, Suter, X®, 24); al-‘.Abl>a.s b. 
Sa‘id al-Djauhari (p. 219, Suter, X®. 21); IbnAunus 
(p. 203, Suter, X®. 178); ibn al-A‘lam (S. 235. Suter, 
t 37 )> 3 Iuh. b. Ibrahim al-P'azari (p. 270, Sutei, 
X". 1); Muh. b. I^alid al-Maru alrudi (p. 2S1, 
Suter, X®, 46); Vahya b. .Abl Mansur (p. 357 i 
Suter, X®, 14); Yahya b. Sahl al-Sadid Abu Bishr 
al-TakritI (p. 365); Abu 'l-Fadl b. Yamin j;p^426). 

B i b I i 0 ^ r a p h y : al- 13 iruni, al-Kanun al- 
ABisTi-bi.. Cod, London, Brit Mus , Or, 1997 
and Berlin, Cat, .Ahlwaidt, X®. 5 fifi 7 i Ki~ 
tab al-lstPab, Cod. Leyden, X®. lo66 (both 
transl. by K. Wicdem,inn); -A. Bouche-Lecierq, 
Bastroio^ie grccqtu’y Laris 1899' Lielambie, 
Htstciit tic r astronomic du Aloyen-a^c. Pari^ 
1S19; J. C'. Job, Anlcituny zu denc/t cuncsen 
M'lssdjtschaftcn Fiankfurt and Leipzig 174"; 

C. A. N.ailmo, al-Battani., size Albatcnn opus 
astronomicum. Milan l 9 ‘® 5 / 7 j Alan. Rico y 
Sinobas, Libros del saber dc ast> anemia del A'ey 

D. Alfonso X. lie Castt/lta., Madrid 1S63 — 67; 
M. L. P. E. A. Sedillot, Broleqomenes u<.s 7 a- 
bles astronomiques d' Oloii^-Beq^ Paris 1S53; L. 
AYiedemann, ^ur Gese/iii/ite der Asti oloqie, in 
ll'eltall, 1922/3, Berlin-Tieptow ; do., Biit/aye 
zur Geschickte aer atui loissenscliaj ten, I //, 
'*■ i'ber the Astronomic noth den Majatih al- 
^Vltim", S.B.r.M. Soz. Erl., Eilangen 1915. 

(O. SCHIRMER) 

TAT (T.vi), a Turkish word, meaning “the 
foreign elements included in the lands 
of the Turks” (Thomsen). 

I. The term has a rather complicated histoiy. 
Its occurrence m the Orkhon inscriptions (viiith 
century) w.as first noticed by Yambery i^Eoten zii 
d. alt 'turk. Insthriftcn Mem. Soe. Einno-Ousr.Dd., 
Helsingfors iS 99 ' P- — ^ 9 ). Phomsen {^Diirtiea. 
ibid., xxxvii., 1916, p. 1 5) proposed to translate 
the words on ok o q/i liiia tatina tagi, “up to the 
sons of the Ten Arrows (= The Western Turks) 
and their tat (= their subjects of foreign origin)”. 
Thomsen passes over the question of the origin 
of the name in which f tiit) Korsch thought he 
could recognise a contraction of the name Tangut 
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(S/uZ-n “/hi/ifcik'' i dol^otav iHriZtskikJiy’Xztkakh, '/.n aya 
Stanna^ 1909, fasc. ii — iii , p. 156 — 161) For 
the hibtory of the name Tat thcie may be .some 
importance in the name Tayat, Tanyat^ Taut^ 
which the Woguls and the Osnakb give to the 
river Irtish; cf. Marquart, Strci/zu e. p. 499. 

According to Dizi'Tin Lu^hat iil-Turk(y^'o(> — 
1075), "■ 224, the word tat (sici) means the I’ei- 
sians {al-d arislyii) among all the Turks; more 
particulaily among the Yaj^hma and Tukhbi tribes 
the term refers to the Uighur. In lioth cases tat 
has a contemptuous sense as is evident from the 
proverbs: “grasp the thorn by the root and strike 
the Tat in the eye”, “but for the Tat there would 
be no Turk, just as but for the head there would 
be no hat (to cover it)”. 


i the Muhammadans of the southern coast of the 
I Peninsula, «ho represent a mi.vture of natiouahtic' 
I that base become turkicised (jicrsonal information 
I from Samoilovic); cf. also Kadloff, Vifsuc'i 
\ iroriertiithii\ iii., col. 899. sub 5I’. 

I It may be also mentioned here that a section 
I of the “tlreeks” (1. e. Orthodox) settled at .Maiioupul 
I in 177S is called Tat. These Tat migrated from 
the south coast of the Crimea and speak a Greek 
dialect. The name Pat is, however, not applied 
to the other section of the “Greeks of Mariuupul" 
«ho speak Turkish (which they write in Greek 
charactersj and who seem to be the true descen- 
dants of the Goths of Tauris. Cf. Grigorow it.'ch- 
Blau, L bet' die ■^ri^chisch- 1 itrkiscks Mischbczclkci uiiy 


Later in the language of the conquering Turks 
the word Tat became especially associated with 
the conquered Persians Even Djalal al-Din Rural 
in his Turkish poems (Gibb, A. Hist, of Ottoman 
Poetry, i. 1 50 and especially Martinovic, Zap., .xxiv. 
1917. p. 221) uses the terms tat (sic 1), tat-dja foi the 
Persians and their language. In a cuiious passage, 
(already noticed by Khanykov), Pietro della Valle, 
French tiansl. 1663, ii. 46S — 469 who uses the 
current phraseology of the Safawid period contrasts 
the Kizil-bash [q. v.] “a certain race of men who 
were introduced . . . with the King Ismail bofi” 
with the Tat “the diegs of the populace but descended 
in a direct line from the true old stock of the 
Persians”. The Turkish tribe of KashkaT (in Pars) 
also Uses the word Tat in the sense of “non-Turk”; 
cf. Romaskevic. Pcsni kadikaitscz', Sboin. mtiitva 
Anthrop. pri Akadcnui nank, v/ii., p. 587. The 
Turkish speaking followers of the religion of the 
Ahl-i Hakk iu Adharbaidjan also seem to use the 
word Tat with the meaning which it must have 
had m the mouths of their presumed ancestors, 
the Kaia-Koyunlu Turcomans; cf. Minorskx. R. M. 
A/., XLV., p. 242; cf. the article m.^ku. 

I he lurcomans of the Iranscaspian territory 
give the name Tat to the Iranian Tadjiks; formeily, 
according to Samoilovic, they gave the name to 
the people of Khiwa. [Is this a memory of the 
old Iranian population of Kh»arizmr Cf. now 
Z. M alidi. Hzvarcznttsche Salzc. Jslamica, nidi. 
1927, p. 190— 213]. 

The tcim Tat iia.s however been applied to 
other ethnic elements. Schildberger (1394 — 1427) 
tells Us that the “infidels” give the name “That” 
to the inhabitants ofKarckeri (probably Kirk-yer = 
Gifiit-kal'a in the mountains S. \Y. of the Crimea). 
In another passage he says that one of the languages 
spoken ill the Ciimea is called Kiithia and that 
the infidels call it Tat {f die sicbent spraiich haisst 
Kutkia spraitch mid die haiden haissents Thai"). 
I'rom this it is evident that the name That in the 
language of the Muhammadans of the Kipcak of 
the xvth century was applied to the Goths of' the 
Taurus (whose kingdom was destroyed by the 
Ottomans in 1475). 

Later, beginning with the yarlik of Dj-rni-beg 
Csiray, dated 1037 (1628) (cf. Veliaminov-Zernov, 
Alatci tali dha istorh A rim. kJiantsva, St. Petersburg 
1864, p. 26), we find in the title of the Hiant 
of the Ciimea, the official reference tut bila Tazvgadj- 
nih ulugh pTidfjahi. Budagov, Slovar, i. 329, explains 
tat here as the Genoese without giving reasons 
(the meaning of Tazogbidj in the title is still quite 
obscure). At the present day the Noghai Tatars 
of the northern Crimea give the name Tat to all 


in Mariupol, Z. D. M. G ., xxviii., 1S74. p. 576 — 
583 and ibid., p. 562-576; Tomaschek, /fir (fiV/;.-/,’ 
in Taitricn, \'ienna iSSi, p. 5, 48; Th. Braun. 
Mat iiipolski) e Grdki., Zivaya Star i/:a, St. Fetersbur^. 
l;ii. 1890. p. 78 — 92. 

According to Toma^chek, o. t ,, p. 45. the Mag\ ar*- 
call the Slovaks T<'t (<^ Tat-). 

The primary meaning of the word Tat (— ‘‘non- 
Turk, foreigner*’) is given in the Cagh^'^ttti-Ottoman 
dictionary of Shai];^ Sulaiman Efendi (ed. Kune's, 
p. 184}: •‘nations that have passed under the rule 
of the Turks, e. g. the Tacik”. [On p. 179 how eve:, 
the author says that the people of foreign 
origin who speak Turkish arc called Tat and those 
who .speak Persian arc called Tadjik. In tlii^ 
connection may be noted the statement of Zaki 
Walidi, according to which the term Tat wa> 
applieil m Turkestan (in the xiv-th century') tu 
all the settled elements of the population, including 
the Turks settled in the country before the coming 
of the Mongols]. Ahmed Wefik, Lehdjc'-yi 
Stambul 1306, p. 286, whose interpretation of 
the word seems to be intluenced by local (.Itloman 
conditions says, “the former Kurd (sic !) and Per-iian 
inhabitants of the provinces subjected to Turkish 
rule”. Barbier de Meynard m hw Dictionary adopted 
Ahmed M'efik’s explanation, but thought it applied 
to Turkestan. 

The Caghatai dictionaries also give the secondary 
meanings of the word tat\ ‘•the class of sub- 
jected people living outside the town" (-cf. above 
Zaki Walidi), “vagabond" etc. Cf. Veliaminov-Zernov, 
Siovat' lija^hatai-turctskii [“Abu^hka"], St. Feteis- 
burg i868: Favet de Courteille, Dicticnnairc tine 
oriental^ 1870, p. 194: Radloff, Versuch, iii., col. 
899, sub 5c and d. Melioransky, however, who ha'' 
specially studied the word Tat, Zap., xii., 1899, 
p. 0154 — 0158, has shown that the examples of 
these meanings taken from the works of Mir "All 
^ir Nawa^i are very doubtful. 

2. In a special and evidently secondary sense 
the term Tat is applied to certain Iranian 
peoples whom the Persians themselves regarded 
as distinct from them. These Tat groups are found 
in Persia and in Transcaucasia. 

A. In northern Persia, theie are little islands 
of people speaking their own dialects. The “southern’ 
dialects of b ars are called Tadjiki among the Per- 
sians Jonly the Kashkad Tuiks use the teim Tat 
in bars, cf. above]. Even as applied to people 
speaking nortliern dialects the term Tat is only 
used in Persian for certain dialects of the North- 
west. It has not yet Ijcen found for example in 
the region of Ka^an. 

The most important group of the Tat is found 
to the west and south-west of Kazwin; the Tat 
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h\e in the villagCb of I^huhviul, Cnl. I^piawann 
Ibf^irwann, Shadman. Sag7i-abad, Ibrahim-ahad, 
Khiyarak, Danebfan, bijadahun. 'Fins labt-named 
town at the bifurcation of the roads fiom Kazwin 
to Hamadan and Zandjan has 2,000 houses. The 
Tat population is not distinguished externally from 
the other peasants of the country round Kazwin. 
The “Tati” dialects spoken in Persia are very 
little known. The dialect of Siyadahun is, like 
those of the region of Kashan and Isfahan, studied 
by Zukovsky and O. Mann. Here are a few 
characteristic words: aspa^ ‘‘dog", l>in\ “gate'*, so 
“three”, az mizuKa,^ “I know", unia julzofiTt^ “we 
know’“, au adani'in hama in'izdfiinda. “these men 
all know’’, bi’^hkas “look"’ ta uiu^o ka sh'u “where 
do you W'ant to go*. Zukovsky. Motcrdlia iztic, 
pers. /larecii. i., p. 9, gives also a few glossaries 
in the language of Ashtehard (= Ishtihardj. Cf. 
also the notes by Brugseh. Keise, i. 337, on the 
dialect of Kushka (on the Tihran-Hamadan road). 
It is possible that this group of dialects may be ] 
connected with the so-called ‘•pure Pahlavi" which. I 
according to the Xuihat ai-Ku/uK p. 62, was 
spoken in the xiv^h century in Zandjan. 

According to Rabino, Lc GuUan^ J\\ - 1 /. J/.. 
xxxii., p. 210, Tdti is spoken in the district of ! 
Rustamabad on the left bank of the Safid-rud | 
where Tali^hi and Kurd are also spoken. The j 
same author, J/azdA'dardu i7 Ad ^-is/araorid. G. \ 

1928, p. 63 and 70, mentions the existence of Tat 
at Ashraf and Sadan-Rustak. Nothing is known 
of their language. In Adharbaidjan, there is the 
little island of Tat of Harzan (^between Marand 
and I)julfa). Lehmann-Haupt, i.. p. i$6- 

187 gives the following words from the dialect of 
Galin-kaya: de^ two; //u/tz, three; zVAz, dog; osp.i 
bindor^ the horses aie yoked. In the dialect of 
the village of Harzan, (information supplied by 
Muhammad KhSn Kazwinl) they say z:z, “heie'’,{v;z;v 7 , 
‘•to-day”, ezr, “yesterday", atnijonianuy^ “the .^ndju- 
mans”. The forms umcrl\ /vztvzc/. £^^Tzz;.zz 7 ,whichcor- 
respond in Persian to Ziuiadd^ hudand and ^udand 
are particulary interesting on account of the regular 
change of intervocalic d {dh.) to r (cf. below). The . 
dialect of Harzan is quite different from the Tati 
of Siyadahun. The existence of still undiscovered 
islands of Tati in Adharbaidjan is possible. In his 
article on the gipsies [cf. lllI] Father Anasia'ie ; 
mentions vaguely a tribe of Tat in the “t'ski" 
mountains (read Uskii, Usktiya south of Tabiiz). 1 
dhe dialect of Kilid (on the left bank of the ' 
Araxes, near Ordiibad), which ha.s now' disappcaied. 
may also have belonged to the Tati group of Adhar- 
baidjan. Cf. Paskhalov, in Shorn. mater, dlia 

t'/zTzz/mz A'izzi’/vzciz, Titlis, xiii., 1S92, p. 354 — 34 .s)- ; 

B. In the Caucasus the term Tat is applied to 
the Iranian Muslim peoples speaking the 
dati dialect. This peculiar dialect is also spoken , 
by several other communities, Tewish and Armenian. 
Besides these three principal divisions, the dialect 
has several varieties not yet clearly distinguished. 

d he Tati of the Caucasus is mainly known from ' 
the works of Vsevolod F. Miller. Its most charac- 
teristic feature is its rhotacism {i’itan — reis. 
hitddn; ydr = Pers. yad') on which cf. above. 
The foUow'ing table gives an idea of some other 
peculiarities of Tati: ■ 

Tati Persian Northern Dialects 

di 7 n~ (to know) dan- Kurd zen 

(ilow’er) Simnani z’lz/ : 

varflvahr (snow) barf Kurd 'ivafr. 


Tati very rarely has iddj'at\ its place is taken by 
an original construction : Imuba khuna = Pers. 
khrina-yt bnub etc. The dialect is rich in post- 
positions i-raz'dz. “with") and in gerundives: 
{linin Ic-birant.^ “things being so"). The vocabulary 
is full of Turkiah loan-woid-,. lake most Peisian 
dialects, Tati i*^ not very regular in its characteristic 
features. Broadly speaking, it occupies a position 
iiiteimediate between modern Persian and the Caspian 
dialect', (where rhotacism is also found sporadically). 

The Muslim Tats who form the bulk of the 
people speaking Tati, live in the districts of Baku 
[q. V.], Kubba [q. v.]. ^amdkhi and Gok-cai. There 
are some in the province of Gandja and m southern 
Daghestan (the districts of Kaitak-Tabasaian im- 
mediately west ofDarband; cf. Kozubsk) , /’jwhzA 
knilha Dayesfan. cblasii, Temir-khan-shura, 1895, 

p- 314). 

The majority of the Tata live on the two slopes 
of the eastern extremity of the Caucasus range 
and the peninsula of Apsheron (Absharan) except 
its south-east point. On the ethnogiaphic map of 
the Caucasus by Rittich (before 1877) the total 
number of Tats is put at 64,656; Kondratenko’s 
ethnographical map appended to vol. xviu of 
Zapiski A'tiwk. Old. Russ. Gecgy. Otdii. gives for 
the distiict of Baku (in 18S6): 58,621 Tats. The 
Great Russian Encyclopaedia, voh .XXXlI/ii., Igoi 
gives the total as 135.000. The Soviet census of 
1923 gives 98.020 Tats “by language ’ and 28,705 
“by nationality'’. In the former are included 970 
“T.rts’’ of the Transcaspian (i. e. the Tadjik whom 
the Turkomans c.all T.at). In addition in the Soviet 
republic of .\clharbaidjan there are 1 1,000 individuals 
speaking “Farsi’’ which must include some Tats. 
In all \xe may say about 90,000 people speak 
Tati. The decrease in the number of Tats may 
be the result of their gradual turkicisution. 

The Jews speaking Tati (the “mountain Jews” 
in Turkish numbered in 1S86: 21,000, 

10,000 in villages and ii.ooo in towns. Their 
largest colonics were at Kubba (6.2S0), ^t Darband, 
Temir-khan-shura, Grozni, Nalcik (a Circassian 
district of Kabarda). They are also found on the 
Kuban [q. v.]. The dialect of these Jews is remarkable 
for its guttural articulation: in it x\e find k, ^ain, 
t and</, even in purely Iranian words {hafd\ “seven", 
ur/', “horse’’, “know”, ta) , “wet")-!' ■ F. Mil- 

ler thus defines the character of Jewish lati: “It 
la an Iranian dialect, spoken with the Semitic 
articulation, the phonetics of which (m part) and 
the morphology (in part) have been formed on 
the Turkish model". -Vs to articulation, it could 
be explained by the fact that these Jews had 
formerly spoken .\rabic, or more simply by the 
proximity of the peoples of Daghestan who not 
onlv have the sounds ^ain and hZi but have always 
cultivated a knowledge of Arabic, in which until 
quite recently, correspondence m Daghestan was 
conducted. For the rest, the Muslim Tats also 
have the sounds hi.'« and hd. The influence of 
Turkish on Tati is in any case not to be exag- 
gerated. The morphological phenomena and even 
the vocalic assimilation in the syllables of the 
same void discovered by V. F. Miller have purely 
Persian parallels, lianian influence on these Jews 
IS not confined to language ; Jewish folklore reflects 
it also (sar-dvi, “spirit of the waters'’, dzdahdy- 
nidr “dragon” etc.). 

The Tati of the Armenians (the little town of 
Matrasi [Madrasa], Kilval etc.) is marked by the 
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simplification of vowel sounds («?><;) and by the 
aspirated character of certain consonants. 

The Tdts of the Caucasus are at the present 
day entirely surrounded by Turkish and Daghe- 
stanian peoples. Their present habitats must 
al\va}s have been separated from the main body 
of Iranians. Their geographical distribution along 
the eastern chain of the Caucasus with an out- 
thiust to Darband seems to suggest the idea, which 
decided their settlement in these region'^, namely 
the desire to reinforce the natuial line of defence 
by Iianian colonies to meet invasions from the 
north. It would be tempting to recognise in the 
Tat remains of ancient colonies transplanted to 
Daghestan in the period when the Sasamans were 
fortifying Darband. Accoiding to Baladhun, p. 194, 
Anu^irwan ( 53 i~ 579 ) settled the region of 
Darband-^abiran [cf. j^irwan] with people from 
Sisakan (^a/^slyash^J/t). This last province was 
situated on the left bank of the Araxes fpracti- 
cally the district of Xakhcuwan with the sur- 
lounding mountains) immediately north of Adhar- 
baidjan. The people of Sisakan were Christians, 
but from the political and linguistic point of view 
held a special position in the kingdom of Armenia. 
In 571, they begged the SSsanian king to detach 
their province from Armenia and include it in 
Adharbaidjan; cf. Marquart, p. 120-122, 

Hubschmann, Z):e altarmen. Ortsnamen^ Indo^. 
Fot schunjyai^ xvi , 1904, p. 263 — 266, 347—349. 
I he late DiM'band'nania. ed. Kazem-beg, A/cfn. 
fycscfiih a V Acadeuiie des Sciences par divers 
S'ivants^ vi., bt. Petersbmg 1851, p 461, sa)s. 
Anushirwan peopled the new towns in the vicinity 
of Darband with people from Adh^itbaidjan and 
bars and the towns to the south of Darband (the 
region of Shabaran-Ma^kur ; cf the word kubba) 
with people from the Trak and Pars. According 
to the same source (p. 530) howeveiMhe fortresses 
around Darband were re-built under the h-Vbbasid 
al-MansUi ( 754 — 775 ) on this occasion Arabs 

from Mawsil and Syria were placed in them. 
Among the places fortified are especially mentioned 
Mupyr, Kamakhi, etc. which at the present day 
aie inhabited by Tats, It might be concluded from 
this that the presence of Tats at Muta'i etc. repre- 
-sents a migration later than the eighth century, 
but the text of the Darband-nania^ the original 
Persian of which has not yet been found (cf. Barthold, 
m Iran, i., Leningrad, 1926, p. 42 — 58) is not 
ceitam (according to Klaproth’s version, three 
hundred families settled in Muta'i came from Ta- 
basaran'). The historical sources at our disposal 
thus only reveal the ethnical complexity of the 
colonies established in Darband. On the other ' 
hand, Fati in Us general characteristics is a modern ' 
dialect which (apart from rhotacism) does not show ' 
any special traces of antiquity such as might be ■ 
expected T it had long been isolated. The question ' 
of the Tati Jewish dialect is only a subsidiary 
one. the Jews even if they had been in Daghestan 
before the coming of the Tats (cf. Miller, 1892 
Introduction) may have adopted Tati in place of i 
their old language (Arabic'-). 

As to the affinities of Tati the rhotacism of its 
dialects has analogies in the Iranian islands of ■ 
I eisian Adharbaidjan at the present day. For the 
legion of Ardabil, w'e have examples from the 
xn-th century (Ahmad Kisrawi Adhari, Zaban-i ' 
bajtan-i Adbarbaid/an, Tihran, 1304 [1927]). 

I he eaily borrowings made by Armenian from ; 


Iianian (Mar <[ Maoa; spciiapct << spiAapa'] aU,, 
suggest the existence at a very early date of ih.- 
pcculiarily among the Iranian neighbours of tlu 
Armenians (Marcpiart, Krunlahr, p. 174, note 0, 
Bartholomae, lndape)ni. /■b/jt/;., Suppl to vul. \i\ . 
1906, p. 43, note I ). The other curiou-. feature 
Is the name of the town of Lahidj inhabited h\ 
Tats (at the sources of the (iok-Cai) and peiliap'. 
mentioned in the (Georgian Cinanicle, Bru'"et. 1. 
p. 364, under the year 1120 (Lidaiha or LauLk; 
The inhabitants themselves believe they came from 
Lahi^an [q. v.]. The investigation conducted on th: 
spot by W F. Miller in 1928 has shown that the 
dialect of Lahidj has certain special feature'. It 
is possible that some colonies of Tats were ^ettle 1 
in Transcaucasia later than others and that t’ o 
dialect of the principal group exercised a levelling 
influence on the neighbouring dialects (according 
to the GulistZin-i Iranis of Baki-JUianov, baka 
1928, p. 14. the people of Miskindja in th. 
district of Samur came from .Astrabad in the tiii.c 
of Tahmasp 1 ). 

B i h/u\:Z P Birezine, Keebo Ju's ~air 

les dial, persans, Kazan 1S53. p. 2 — 24 (giam- 
mar of Tati) : on Dorn’s Materials see hi' 
Caspii, Russian edition. St. Petersburg 1S75. 
p. .xli. 203. 353, 493 and especially Miller. 190; 
(quoted below); Vsevolod F. Miller. Matc/t. 
dUa izuceniya yewreisko-tatska'^o yazikallx. Petei - 
burg 1892 (bibliography [30 articles in Rus^iank 
introduction, text [S histories], vocabulan , ; 
Arniiano-tatskiye ieksti, Sbornik materialov dl. ' 
opisaniya Kaivkaza, Tiflis 1S94, vol, xx. 2. 
!■>• 25 — 32: Geiger. Die kaspischen DialA.. 
Griuui. d. Iran, 'phil., i./2, p. 345—373 ('p-’-'- 
sim; very meagrej; V, F. Miller, Ocerk fona:’-. 
yeier.-tat. narceiya^ T/ridl po vostok. Lazir. 
Institiita, fasc. iii., Moskow 1900; do., GAv .. 
niotfolo^ii yncr.-tat. narec., ibid., fasc. mi. 
1901 ; do., Tatskiye etudi, part i., ibid.^ fasc 
xxiv,, 1905 fp. I — 29: II histories in the dialect 
of the Muslim Tats of Lahidj ;p. 33 — 79: Taii- 
Russiaa vocabulary): part ii., ibid., fasc. xxvi . 
1907 (grammar); do., Ycivr.-tat. mYnl Zaf.. 
1913, xxi., fasc. iv., 0017 — 0029: Korsch, Sica: 
dialed, rhotatizma v srednepers. yaz}kc,Drevir it. 
vostcl.„ ii./ 3 , Moscow 1903. p. i— 10. On theTats ot 
the Caucasus cf. Erckert, Der Kaitkasus uni 
seine Volker, Leipzig 1887, p. 220; Kowalewski. 
O ytiridileskotn bite 'I'atov, Izz'cstiva ObAl. Liii'ctt. 

\ estestz'oznaniya, Moskow 1888, xlii., fasc. 2. 
p. 42 — 9 On Lahidj cf. Mamed-Hasan Efendiew, 
in Shorn, mater., xxix., Tiflis. — On the mountain 
Jews cf. Miller’s bibliography and IT. Rosen- 
thal in yewish /Incyclop., iii., 1902, p. 62S — • 
631 ; Kurdov, Gorskiye yczvrci Daghestana, Rusc. 
antropoL journal, Moskow 1905, fasc. 3 and 4, 
p. 57 — 88: do., Gorki, yezvrci Sheniakh uyezaa. 
ibid.^ fasc. 2 and 3, p. 87 — loo; do., Tat: 

Daghesiana, ibid., 1907, fasc. 3 — 4, p. 56 — 66 
(the authoi shows that from the anthropological 
point of view the Tat.s of the 7 villages west of 
Darband, are very different from the Tats of Baku 
and from the Persian, and more closely related 
to the Turks). (V. Minorsry) 

written Tatar, Tatar and Tatar, the 
name of a people the significance of which 
varies in different periods. Two Tatar groups of 
tribes, the “thirty iatars” and the “nine Tatars’, 
are mentioned in the Turkish Orkhon inscriptions 
of the eighth century a. d. As Thomsen (Inscriptions 
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lid I'Orkhcn^ Helsingfors 1896, p, I40j supposes, 
even at tiiis date the name was applied to the 
Mongols or a section of them but not to a Tuikish 
people; according to Thomsen, these Tatars lived 
southwest of Baikal roughly as far as Kerulen. 
With the foundation of the empue of the Kitai 
[see K\KA i^lTAi] the Turks were driven out of 
modern Mongolia and Mongol tribes took their 
place. The district of Utiikan, continually mentioned 
m the Orkhon inscriptions as the dwelling-place 
of the Turks, lay, according to Mahmud Kashghari 
(i. 123) in his time (second half ot the \i8 — 
ceoturyj, in the land of the Tatars. That the 
language of the Tatars was different from Turkish 
was known to Mahmud KaHigliaii {op. cit.. i. 30). 
A number of Tatar clans had joined with Turkish 
peoples and moved farther w'estwards. In the 
anonymous HudTid al-^Alam (cf. x. \ z\. sqqAj 

the Tatars are described as a part oi the Tughuzghuz 
[cf. GHUZZ] (cf. \V. Barthold, Oitct o po^ezdkh v 
Srednytiyit Aziytt, St. Petersburg 1897^ p. 34), 
by Gardizi {op. cit... p. 82 sq.) as part of the 
Kimak [q.v.] on the Irtish [q.v ]. In the anonymous 
Mudjmil al-Tawa7-Jkh (c. 520= 1126), in the list 
of titles of rulers (in Barthold, Turkestan, i. 20), 
is given a I'atar ruler Simun buyuy (or bliol '•) 
dqayur.^ nowhere else mentioned. In the repoits 
of the campaigns of Sultan Muhammad b. Taka^ 
[see KHWARI2M-SHAH] against the Kipcak [q. v.] 
is mentioned a campaign by him in 615 (121S— 
I2I9J against Kad?r Khan, son of the Tatar Vusuf 
{Tabakat-i iXaqirl, transl. Raverty, 18S1, i. 267). 

In the accounts of the Mongol conquests of 
the viph (xiiith^ century the conquerors are every- 
where (in China, in the Muslim w-orld, in Russia 
and Western Europe) called d'atars (Chin. Td-ta)\ 
the same name is given in Ibn al-Aihir (ed. 
Tornberg, xii. 17S sq,^ 236 sq.) to the predeces- 
sors of (I’ingU Klian, the Naiman under Kucluk 
[see KARA iiHITAi]; according to Urn al-Aihir 
{op. cit.. p, 237), these were the “hist Tatars" 
{ai- Tatar al-TtlZi). Rasjild al-Dm, who apparently 
knew nothing of the use and disseininatiou ot tlie 
word Tatar before the Mongol period, speaks ot 
the Tatars as if they were a separate people 
distinct from the Mongols, whose main ceniie 
had been the country on the Buir Nor (S. E. ot 
Kerulen). After the conquests of Cingiz IHian 
many of the people subdued by him had, says 
Rashid al-Din, adopted the name “Moghril' 
(Mongol); the Tatars previously had been equally 
powerful; many peoples had been so called; theie- 
fore “in Khilai, Hindustan, Cm, Macin, among the 
Kirghiz, in Kelar (Poland), Ba^hkird (Hungary), 
in the steppes {da^t') of Kipcak, in the northein 
lands among the Beduins, in Syria, Egypt and 
in the Maghrib, all the I'urkish peoples are to 
this day called Talar"’ (te.xt in Trudi. lost. OtJ. 
Arkk. Obihe..^ vii. 64). 

The peoples of Mongol origin and language 
had apparently always called themselves iatar. 
After the time of Cingiz IHian, thi.*> woid was 
completely supplanted m Mongolia and Central 
Asia by the w'ord “Mongol” (in Muslim manuscripts 
Moghol or Moghrd and in the every da> language 
of the descendants of the Mongols in Afghanistan, 
who have kept their language to the present day, 
Mo gh ol), officially introduced by Cingiz l^an. In 
the most western parts of the Mongol empire, 
the word Mongol never became predominant, 
although it was also introduced there officially, 


as we know from European travellers (John of 
Pian de Caipini and William of Rubruck; Ilakl. 
Soc., 1905.. Index s.v. Mongol and Tartar). The 
people of the kingdom of the Golden Horde [see 
RATU KH.VN and BERke] and of the later minor king- 
doms in the same region are always called “Tatar". 
As the many documents preserved in the Public 
Library in Leningrad show, the Turkish speaking 
peoples of the Crimea were not only called “Tat.ar" 
by the Ottomans (as by the Russians) but aPo 
called themselves Tatars, 

A Mongol force had been tranaferred tu Aaia 
Minor at the time of the conquest. Their deacendaiita 
(who no doubt became tuikicbedj weie called 
“Black Tatais" {Kara Tata,-y. at the time of 
Timur's campaign they were leading a nomadic 
life m the country between Ania.-ia [q. v.] and 
Kaisariya [q. v.] ; they numbered 30 — 40.OCO 
families {Zafar-ndma, Ind. edition. Calcutta 18SS. 

11., p. 502 j^.). Timur had these “Tatars ' deported 

to Central Asia, according to Ibn L\iabshah (ed. 
Manger, ii. 338), on the advice of Sultan Bayazid ; 
there they were allotted dwelling-places in Kash gh di 
on an island (which now' no longer exist--^) in Lake 
Issik-Kul [q.v.] and in Kh^'arizm ; a section of them 
succeeded m escaping to the lands of the Golden 
Horde. After Timur’s death, the Black Tatars 
returned to Asia Minor: in 1419 ^ 

of them) were deported to the Balkans and >etiled 
west of Philippopolis; the town of Tatar-Pazarrljik 
takes Its name from them ( ). von Hammer, GOK, 
Pesth 1834, i. 292). 

Later in Russia and in Western Europe we 
frequently find the name Tatars applied to all the 
Turkish peoples with the exception of the Uttoman^; 
this use of the word is still found in KadlotY, 
A:ts Sibirien, Leipzig 18S4, passim. After the 
example of the Chinese, the name has been extended 
to the Mongols also and especially to the Manchus 
(cf. the “Tatar town"’ in Peking). As the name 
of a particular people, the word Taiais is used 
only for the Turkish speaking people of the Volga 
basin from Kazan to Astrakhan., the Crimea, and 
a part of Siberia; in the printed list {sphok) of 
the year 1927 of the peoples of the Lnion ot 
Soviets, the Tatars in the Crimea, the Tatars ol 
the Volga, the Tatars of Kasimow [q.v.] and the 
Tatars of Tobolsk are therefore given as separate 
peoples, in addition to the Tatars of White Russia 
whose ancestois were depoited to Poland as 
piisoners from the Crimea. Ihey have adopted 
the language of the W hite Russians but have 
remained faithful to Islam. Ihe name “ Tatai is 
now lejected by the people of the Crimea, Ihe 
Turkish speaking people of Astrakhan according 
to the most recent investigation belong to the 
Noghai stock. In the cential course of the Volga 
also the “ Tatars" are usually given this name by 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, the “Kryashen” 
(fiom the Russian kreKenly “baptised”) (Kadloff, 
ITorie) buck, iii. loi jyy.). They piefer to call 
themselves “Muslims” rather than “Tatars” which 
was more fitting their heathen ancestors, just as 
the Ottomans have for long preferred not to be 
called “Turks". Even m the last year before the 
Revolution when the principle of nationality had 
already come to the front it was disputed whether 
they should be called “Turks” or “Tatars" (d/. /., 

1., 1912, p. 270 sqq.^\ the name “Tatars" has now 
pievailed; since 1920 theie has existed an auto- 
nomous Tatar Socialist Soviet Republic with capital 
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Kazan [q. v.] and a population of 2,780,000 i)f 
whom rather less than half (1,306,292) are 'Tatar-.. 
Cf. the ethnographical survey {oicrk) hy Prof. 1 >. 
Zolotarev in the book of travcK iVz'a/’w’, 1926, 
]). 99 sc/</. (the tiguies are given on p. 123 and 126J. 

Bibliography', given in the arlicle. 

(\V. liAKlHOLlj) 

TA'TiL a technical term used in dogmatics 
meaning the divesting of the conception of God 
of all attributes; see the article TAsHiiin. 

TAWADDUD, the heroine of a story 
which is preserved in the looi Xi^hts as well as 
in an independent form. TawadJud ;^as a personal 
name not found elsewhere m Arabic literature — 
however frequent it is as a nomen verbi — is of 
similar formation to Tamanm^ TaJjarMl and 
■similar women's names) is the slave of a merchant 
who has fallen into poverty and, following her 
advice, offers her for sale to the caliph llarun to 
free him from his ditficalties. Harnn declares him- 
self ready to pay the high price demanded on 
condition she shows by an examination that she 
possesses ail the knowledge she claims. In the 
tests made by a number of learned men, including 
Ibrahim b. Saiyar al-XarrSm, Tawaddud answers 
all the questions put to her in the field of theo- 
logical knowledge, astronomy, medicine and philo- 
sophy, solves all the riddles pm to herandpioves 
herself an expert in chess, backgammon and pla\ ing 
the lute: finally she in her turn puts questions to 
her examiners which they cannot answer and in 
this way she puts even the proud X'arzam to 
shame. When the caliph then asks her to beg a 
boon of him, she asks to he given back to lier 
former master, which the caliph does and give.s 
her a present besides, and make, her master one 
of his boon companions. 

For the date of the stoiy the name of al-Nazzam 
(d. 231=845 — 846), preserved in all versions 
even the Shi'a and Chrkstian forms (sec below), 
gives a terminus /wf iinc//;, while the oldest Spanish 
version going back probably to the xiiph century 
gives a lower limit; but we shall hardly have to 
go beyond the xth or xith century. Several manu- 
scripts which contain the story as an independent 
story give the name of the narrator but it is not al- 
ways the same and his identity has .so far not been 
established. The essential features for him are the 
questions and answers which take up most of the 
space, the story of Tawaddud only forms the 
framework which he fills out with these. Several 
motives, such as the magnanimity of the purch.aser, 
are found in other stories of the Arabinn Xijhts 
and outside this collection also; the didactic purpose 
however and the form in which the learned matter 
is conveyed, ally the .story to the books of questions 
found^ among the Farsis, in the Christian east 
and European middle ages and in Arabic liteiature 
also. The Aiabic books of questions arc sometimes 
Hke the Kitab al-Tarbt isa 'l-TadwJr of Ifjahiz 
intelligible only to the learned, sometimes for 
popular insdruction like the questions of 'Abd 
Allah b. Salam, which have passed into other 
Muslim literatures. Tawaddud belongs to the latter 
group although the theological in the didactic 
part of the story is by no means so predominant 
as in the questions of 'Abd Allah. Mii'a version 

Tawaddud is found in the Ilasanlya of Abu 
l-kutuwwa popular in Persia in 'Malcolm’s time. 

A Christian version is the Spanish llistoria 
della donzella Theodor, of which we still possess 


- TAWAF 

! an older form free from the Chri'sliaii inset 
of the later. 'The IBstoria tlella lionzeUa 'fheodor — 
the manuscript m Madrid }Jtka\at al-IhVirna 

Tudnr already has this corruption of the name — 
uas repeatedly reprinted as a chap-hook ilown to 
the nineties of the last century, and in the I'ortu- 
I ^uese translation down to the first decade of the 
, twentieth. 

Bibliography : Cham in, Bib!iograph:e,^s(\ 

. 117 sq.\ Horovitz, in Z.D.J/.G ,, Ivii. 173 sqj.'. 

• Mcnendez, in Ilonicnaje Codtia^ p. 4S3 j.yo. : 
\V. Suchier, U enfant sage {^Gesellschaft fur 1 0- 
tnanuehe Litleratur,^ vol. XXIV); G. Heinncu 
Grieehiiih-by zantinisehe Gesprachsbucher {A - 
handlungen der sacJisisehen GescllseJiaf t der 
senschaj ten,^ Phil. -hist. Klasse, XXVlIIj: G. 1 . 

I Pijpcr, Hei I’oek der ditizendz) 19-4- 

I _ (J. Huron iT/j 

, TAWAF (a) from tafa with bi of place) en* 
I circling; in the language of ritual the running 
! r o u n d or c i r c ii m a m b u 1 a t 1 o n of a sacral 
I object, a stone, altar, etc. 'There are traces of 
I the rite having existed among the Israelites, cf 
I especially P's. xwi. 6 (xwii. 6, Ixx.) and the 
; ceremony of the feast of booths in the time of 
j the Second Temple, wnere the altar is circum- 
; ambulated once on the first six days and seven 
! times on the seventh. The rite however was also 
j found among Persians, Indians, Buddhists, Romans 
j and others and is therefore very ancient. It pla\ed 
a very important part in the religious ceremonial 
I of the ancient Arabs. We find the synonymous 
dazodr (from dara) also used. 'Thus Imru ’l-Kais. 
MiPalLthay 63, compares the wild cows with young 
women in long trailing robes, who perform the 
circumambuIatioQ {duiL'ury a circumambulated idol 
like dawar in 'Antara 10, 2, if dnoar is not to 
be read here). In Mecca the Ka^ba which enclosed 
the Black Stone sacred from very ancient times 
Used to be circumambulated and Muhammad adopted 
this old custom when he established the rites of 
his religion and centred them round the Ka^ba. 
When, in the year S, he made his victoriou'' 
entry into hi-, native town, ,he is said by Ibn 
Hisham, p. 820 and Tabari, i. 1642 to have per- 
formed the tawaf tiding on his camel, touching 
with his crooked staff the riikn (the eastern cor- 
ner of the Ka'ba where the stone was). 'Phis was 
however something exceptional and according to 
Ibn Hi.^am, it was only shortly before his death 
at the “farewell pilgrimage” that he laid down the 
authoritative rules for the circumambulation. It may 
however be assumed with certainty that he obser- 
ved ancient traditional forms (“handed down from 
Abraham”: cf. Ibn Hisham, p. 51, 20) so that we 
can deduce from ^lushm practice what the ancient 
pagan custom was; one feature of the latter was 
that the circumambulation had to be performed 
seven times in succession (cf. above on the feast 
of booths) the three first at a greater speed, 
beginning at the black stone and ending there 
and during the course keeping the Ka'^ba on the 
right; one should make a special effort to kiss 
the stone or at least touch it. On the contrary, 
if Wellhausen is correct, it was an innovation that 
the tawaf which previously took place only at the 
umra [q. v.] was inserted by Muhammad in the 
great hadjdj when the pilgrims visited Mecca. This 
suggestion is however disputed, cf. HAljjnj, ii., 
p. 199^ where Sura iii. 91 is quoted against it, but 
the expression hadjdj al-bait is hardly decisive, 



Miice Muhammad may have decided un the ex- 
pansion of the rites of the hacijdj, when he con- 
ceived the verse, if tlie expre-ision was not inserted 
in the text later. Ihe tollowino sjiecial coar.ses are 
certainly Muslim innovations; \\\e (nunf cil-ttihlva 
or cil-kudum (circuinamtnilalion of greeting or 
arrivalj and the Aired/’ of-Ten./d' (circuinamhulation 
of departure, cf. Kurckhardt, !\C!se>i in .tral>it/i. 
p. 439) which are, it is w.jrth noting, not obli- 
gatory. Of the old pagan custom,, one at least 
was strictly forbidden by the I'luphet, making the 
Airi'J/' naked; see .Sura vii. 29: Ibn Hisham, p. 
921 ; cf. Ibn Sa'J, in/i. 6 . 12. wheie there is a 
reference to a wooden oliject at the Kadia, wheie 
the heathen laid their clothes at the circuraam- 
lutlation. The pavement surrounding the Ka'ba 
on which the course was lun is called u.'-.I/o.',?/’. 
.■\t the al-Hathn wall (see ii. 5S5) they run close 
to the outer side of it, not as usual along the Ka‘‘ba. 

The tawaf, except for the speci.al foinis above 
mentioned, is strictly compul'ory and therefore it 
became an important factor in Islam. It istherefoie 
signtficant that the caliph 'Abd al-.Malik. when the 
rule of the anti-caliph k\bd .\li.th b. al- 7 .ubair made 
the visits of the faithful to Mecca difrtcult. pro- 
claimed that a tawaf around the Dome of the 
Kock in Jerusalem would have the same value .rs 
that around the K.Tba (cf. (ioldziher, Muhamin;- 
d^inische Stitdien^ ii. 35). The complete omission 
of this rite would have meant a serious gap in 
Muhammadanism. But the innovation soon disap- 
peared with its cause and in oithodox Islam any 
taw.af except that around the Ka'ba became more 
and more pointless. That the old ritual custom 
survived in the lower strata of .-^rab life is levealeJ 
111 an interesting fashion by '^Udjaimi, who says 
the Beduins endeavoured to perform the t.aw 5 f not 
only around the graves of their ancestors but also 
around the tomb of Ibn al-'.Abbas iu Ta’if 

B ih I io^r ap h y. Robertson Smith, Lctdui\-s 
on the Beligion of the Semites, 1SS9, p. 321 ; Schef- 
telowitz, in di/.G. f'/.f., Ixv. (tgzi), p. iiS .w*/.; 
Wellhausen, A’este anik I/eidentums-, p. 67, 74. 
141; Snouck Hurgronje, Het mekkaanschc l-'eest^ 
p. 108; Juynboll. Handbuch des islatntschen G.- 
setzes, 1910, p. 14S, 150, 156 sij.: Azrakf, ed. 
dVustenfeld, in £>ie Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 
i.,p<!ssini-, Wensinck, Handbook of Early Miihain- 
madan Tradition,, s. v. (Fr. Buiil) 

TAWAKKUL, trust in God, is enjoined by 
the Kur’an, but the mutaioakktlun whom God 
loves (iii. 153) do not form a special chiss of 
quietists like those known by the same design.ition 
in the iith and iiith centuries a. 11. The doctiine 
of the latter, closely connected with that of taso- 
hid [ip V.] and probably developed under Christian 
influence (cf. ^iatt. vi. 24 — 34), was sometimes 
carried in practice to such lengths that the com- 
parison of the nintawakkit to a corpse in the 
hands of the washer who prepares it fur burial (Ku- 
sjiairi, Bab al-Taxoakkut) seems quite appiopnate 
.‘Vecording to these zealots, taxoakkub is directly op- 
posed to eveiy sort of (“acquisition”, personal 
initiative and action): how can a man seek to help 
himself if he leally believes that God is the only 
Piovider r The answer given by Kushairi, that 
a man’s activity in making use of the means 
which God provides need not im]iair his inward 
frust in God’s providence, indicates the line of 
advance by which the old ascetic school ol Siihsm 
"as left behind. 


B tblio yr aphy. Abu lalib al-Makkf, Ifut 
Kuliib. li. 2 — 38; Goldziher, IV. Z. A', bil.^ xiii. 
4^ — 5 b t Goldziher, 1 or/e^unyen iiber den Islam., 
p. 153 A/(/. ; K. Hartmann, A'usidiaiiis Darstel- 
Inny des Shfitums. p. 25 sqq.\ Ijjalal al-Dln 
Kumi, Mathnaxoi, book i.. p. 900 — 991. 

(R. XlCKoLSOV) 

TAWAKKUL ii. taz/az. (Tukli [-] b. hsmabl), 
a darwish, author of the Sifoat aldijfd. which 
is a biography of the grand bhaikh .'safl al-Dm 
of Ardabil (650 — 735= 1252— 1334), ancestor of 
the Safawid dynasty. The book was written in 
750 (* 35 °) under the direction of Shaikh badi 
al-Diii, son of Safi al-Din, whom Tawakkiii quote, 
as an authority. Later under Shah Tahntasp I the 
■ text of the work was revised by a certain -vim 
I-kath Husaini. The Persian text was published 
, in Calcutta in 1329 (1911'). The Sifwat al-.ff:/ 
is a work of considerable length, about 216,000 
' words. It is puiely liagiological in form but the 
historical and geographical details, important as 
supplementing our knowledge of the historv of 
X. \V. Persia, ate overlaid with the miraculou, 
elements. In it we find for example specimens of the 
old Ir.tnian dialect of Adharbaidian (xiv-th century). 
The .kif-.oat al-.yfa docs for the grand .Siaikji 
of Ardabil what the Manukib al-’’ Arif in of .Adaki 
[q. v.] does for the grand masters of the Mawhtwi 
order of Koniya. Tike the history of Shrih Isniahl 
(by Kh"adja '.\bdullah Murwarid [•] : cf. y.R.. 4 .S., 
1902, p. 170) the beginning of which was tianslated 
by E. D. Robs in the j.K.A.S.. 1S95. p, 249— 
340. the .Sf-.oat alSafli is a valuable document 
for the study of the moral and religious factors 
in the great .bafawi movement out of which modern 
Persia arose. It enables us to watch the formation 
of the Safavvi “secret doctrine” : the belief in the 
sanctity of Safi al-Uin (^of which historical ortho- 
do.xy has no doubt) later led to the extremist 
Shi'a doctrine, the aberrations of which are evident 
in the poems of Shah Isina'il himself [cf. kjjvtaT]. 

B i b h 0 ;yr a p h y, Khanvkov, Lettre a M. 
Dorn, Mel. .-Isiat,, 1S52, i.. p. 543 — 55S; cf. 
do., Sae d'. 4 rda 6 :l par les Geoi^nens fers z_’op, 
ibid., p. 580 — 583; Rieu, Catal. Pers. MSS.. 
p. 345 — 346; Horn, in Grnndriss d. h an. Phil., 
ii., p. 586; E. G. Browne, Pers. Lit. in Mode) n 
Times, p. 34 — 35, 38 (cf. E. G. Browne, f. R. 
./.A., July 1921, p. 417). 

(V. Minorsky) 

.ai.-TAW^AMAN, the Twins, the constellation 
Gemini. According to al-Karwini, it contains 
iS Stars and seven which do not belong to the 
figure, and represents two men with their heads 
to the X. E. and their feet to the S. W. The two 
blight stars in the head are also called al-Dhi)a^ 
al-inabsuta^ the outstietched arm. and form the 
seventh station of the moon; the two at the feet 
of the second twin form the station of the moon 
called al-Haft^a, The A\hole constellation is also 
called al-Djaix.'za. like Orion; hence the name 
Ras algeuse for the star /2 (Pollux). In Ptolemy 
the stars now known as Castor and Pollux are 
called Apollo and Heracles, which become Avellar 
and Abiacaleus in the Latin translations of k\li\s 
commentary on Ptolemy. 

BibliO'^raphy'. al-Kazwini, ^Adja'ih al- 
ed, Wiistenfeld, i. 36 : L. Ideler, 
U?iteysiichuttgefi uber den Uy sprung und die 
Bedciitiing der Ster/ifin/uen^ 1S09, p. 150 sqtj, 

(J. Ruska) 
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TAWASHI, one of the many words used as a 
euphemism for eunuch. According to al-Makrizi, i 
the word is Turkish and was originally tal’UiIii. 
The reference is clearly to the word which is | 
tapii ^h a in Ottoman Turkish and means ‘^sercant'h i 
The word has therefore undergone the same change [ 
of meaning as khadim [q. v.] and refers not to the . 
physiological peculiarity of a eunuch — khafiy is 
used for this — but to a particular “servant", an 
oftlcial in a definite position which was usually 
filed by a eunuch. Thus we fnd the word in the 
language of administration in Egypt, where it means 
a military rank in the bodyguaid {khazcdsd)^ khd- 
dim being also used alongside of it 

Bibliography'. d\.ds\d!^\\iy Histoi} c des Sul- I 
tans Mamloiiks.^ transl. (^)uatremere, i/ii. (1840), I 
p. 132, note 163; the Turkish Dictionaries and 
Brockelmann , Mitteltiirk. Wortschatz^ p. 195; 
Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams.^ p. 332 sqq,.^ 
esp. 334 and note 4: Wustenfeld, Geographie 
It. Verzoaltiing zjon -Igypten, p. 179. 

(M. Pi.essn’Er) 

TAWBA (a.), repentance, originally meaning i 
“return is a verbal noun derived from taba\ the I 
verb is often used in the Kurban, either absolutely | 
or with f/(7, of one who turns to God with re- 
pentance, and also with "ala of God. who turns 
uith forgivenes.s to the penitent, for He is tazc- 
zoUb rah'im.. “very forgiving and mercifur* (Kuran. 
ii. 35 sqq.). 'I he validity of tawba depends on 
three things: i. a conviction of sin, 2. remor^'e 
(nadam), 3. a firm resolution to abstain from sin 
in the future (Ghazzall, book iv., where the 

subject IS discussed in detail; Kurban, iv. 21. 22; 
ix. 105; xlii. 24). If these conditions aie fulfilled, 
God always accepts repentance, not from obligation 
iycadjab') as the Mu^tazilites hold, but in virtue of 
His eternal will* on the other hand “a deathbed 


of Allah in all it'y meanings. The word doe^ not 
occur in the Kurkin, which has no verbal f)iia 
from this root nor fiom the kiD<lred b/;.,/, but 1:1 
the IJsdn (iv. 464, i-. to 465, 4 from belowj theiv 
is an elaborate philological statement of the u-^agc' 
of the different forms from these roots apphcil 
to Allah and to men. Technically “the science of 
tazahid and of the (Qualities" (pilm al-tazcn'id u 
'l-sttdi') i-s a synonym for “the science of kairm' 
[see aiticle kalam] and is the basis of all the 
articles of the belief of Islam (Introduction I<\ 
Taftazani to the id of Xasafi, ed. Cairo 1321. 
p. 4 sq. and the marginal commentaries thereon, 
Di.t. of techn. terms, p. 22). In this definition tlu 
Muhazilites would exclude the qualities and in.ihe 
the basis tazohld alone. But unity is far from bein^' 
a simple idea; it may be internal or externa., 
it may mean that there is no other God except 
Allah, who has no partner fjiariky, it may ine.i ' 
that Allah is a Onene.ss in himself ; it may me.in 
that he is the only being with real or absolatc 
existence {alAiakh),^ all other beings having mcrch. 
a contingent existence: it may e\en be developed 
into a pantheistic assertion that Allah is Ah 
Again, knowledge of this unity may be reached 
by the methods of systematic theology iptlni') 01 
by religious experience {^ma'rifa, miiihaha ia) \ ani 
the latter, again, may be pure contemplation 01 
philosophical speculation. In consequence, taio'f. ' 
may mean simply “There is no god but Allah 
or it may cover a pantheistic position. There 
a good statement of these developments in Diet, 
of tCihn. terms., p. 1468 — 1470; of. also, p. 14^3' 
1468. (D. B. Maedonald) 

TAWIL, the first metre in Arabic prosody, 
has one ^arTtd and three da)b\ the paradigm i>' 
ffu/nn maffiliin fa^ulun mafa^lun 
in each hemistich. 


repentance” is unavailing (KuCan, iv. 22). Sin 
being an offence against God, tawba is indispensable 
for salvation, though Ahmad b. Hanbal and olheis 
deny this (Mas&ignon, La Passion d'al-LLalla;., 
p. 666). The Sufis, rising above the legal notion 
of sin, attach a coirespondmgly higher significance 
to tawba. Amongst them the term denotes the 
spiritual conversion w'hich is the necessary starting- 
point for those entering on the Bath {tarika)^ ' 
and which is repiesented as an act of divine 1 
grace. In its most proposed sense tawba is not ■ 
so much an acknowledgement and renunciation of 
sin as a new orientation of the entire personality, 1 
so that the penitent is wholly turned towards God. | 
Any recollection of sin or thought of remorse is ' 
wrong; for to remember sin i> to forget God, | 
and self-consciousness is the greatest sin of all; j 
hence, according to a well-known Tradition, the i 
I rophet sought forgiveness of God seventy times , 
a day. 

Bibliography”. I.. Massignon, La Passion ' 
d al-Hallaj, p. 665 sqq.] Hudjwjri, Kadif al- \ 
Mahdjub.^ ed. Schukovski, p. 378 sqq.\ transl. | 
by Nicholson, G.M.S..^ xvii., p. 294 sqq.\ K. ! 
Hartmann, Al-Kiachairis Darstellnrig des Siifi- 
tiims.^ p. 107 — no; Margaret Smith, RabLa the 
mystic, Cambridge 1928, p. 53 — 58; R. A. 
Nicholson, Mystics of Islam., p, 30 — 32. 

(R. A. Nicholson) 

TAWHID (a.), infinitive II of 'iv-h-dj means 
literally “making one’ or “asserting oneness” 
(I.ane, p. 2927^). In consequence, it is applied 
theologically to the oneness {yvahdTimya^ tazvahhud') 


The ^aru<l, or last foot of the first hemistich. 
IS always mafifilun. The first darb., or last foot 
of the second hemistich, U niaffJlttn\ the seconh 
mafa'ilnn'., the third, (^mafft^) filnltin. 

The faPclnn foot often lo-^es its nun ; the dropping 
of this is recommended for the foot which ini- 
mediately precedes the foot forming the third 

The first fa^Tilun of the fir^t hemistich of the 
fiist verse of a piece may lose its and com- 
bined with the loss of the we have : 

fi'liin., and {^ulii =) fi^lu. 

MafoLilun may lose its I or its nun^ but one 
of them must be retained. 

Bibliography', cf. the article ^aREIk 

(Moh. Ben Cheneh) 

TA^WIH (a,), originally means quite generally 
interpretation, exposition. In some of the passages 
in which the word occurs in the Kurban it refers defi- 
nitely to the revelation delivered by Muhammad. 
The use of the w'ord ta^zvll afterwards became more 
and more limited to this special meaning and it 
meant exposition of the Kurban, and was for 
a time synonymous with tafslr. In time the term 
seems to have become more specialised although 
not yet confined to this one meaning; it became 
a technical term for the exposition of the subject 
matter of the Kur’an. In this latter sense tcis-vll 
formed a valual)le and necessary supplement to 
j the more external philological exegesis of the Kur an, 
I which was now distinguished as tafslr. So long 
I as it did not come into contradiction with the 
^ obvious literal meaning of the Kur'an or with 
I Tradition, orthodox theology had no reason to 
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deny its right to exist. The question was altered 
however when taivil no longer satisfied these 
conditions. Sufis, the Ikhwan al-Safa\ the Shihs, 
especially such school.^ of thought a^, without 
abandoning Islam itself, diveiged to any extent 
fiom the path of orthodoxy, saw in a suitable 
instrument for bringing the views held by them 
into harmony with the literal text of the Kur''anic 
levelation and even for deriving them from it. Along- 
side of the literal interpretation of the text there 
grew up a biassed allegorical exposition which found 
the most far fetched ideas concealed in the text. 
With the extreme schools, this transformation of 
the “externar’ meaning came to be the only way 
of looking at the Kur'an so that the traditional 
exposition fell into disrepute and the legal enact- 
ments of the Kurban were even declared not to 
be binding. 

Details in the method of using allegorical 
may, as Goldziher {^Richiungcn^ p. 210 sqq.) has 
suggested, be ultimately traced back to the influence 
of the Neo-Platonists, especially Philo. The method 
itself however was the direct result of the necessity 
of sanctioning new views by a new interpretation 
of the words of the revelation that had been handed 
down; allegorical may be considered essen- 

tially of native Muslim origin. 

Bibliography'. Lisan al'-'^Arab.^ xiii., p. 34 
sqq.\ Tadj al-^Arus^ vii. 215: Lane, . 4 // 

English Lexicon, p. 126 sq.\ Suyuti, Itkan, ii., 
Cairo 1287, p, 204-206; Goldziher, Dk Rich- 
tiingcn der islamischen Korananslcgiing (I'cr- 
offenflichungen der ^De Goeje-Stifli{ng'\ X®, vi.), 
Leyden 1920; do., Streitschrift des Gazall gegen 
die Batinijja-Sekte {V'eroffentl. der De Goe/c- 
Sli/iung'\ NO. id.), Leyden 1916, p. Sosq. and 
Arabic text NO. 10. (R. P.A.RET) 

TAWiLA, a town in South Arabia. form- 
erly the headquarters of the Kadmmakam of the 
Kada of Kawkaban, to which the town already 
belonged in Niebuhr’s time. It lies on a tongue- 
shaped spur of the Djebel Dula'^ on the left bank 
of the Wadi La^a which forms a continuous chain 
of four rocky hills, the second (from the east) of 
which is called al-Husn. In the SSW. of the town 
a little lower but not 500 yards away stands the 
Masdjid al-Zahir, a mosque now in ruins with a 
fine ci.stern, from which a well-made paved road 
{marhal') leads eastwards towards the town. Barely 
200 yards east of this ruin or rather of the ruin 
built of its stones {senisera) is a huge building 
of blocks of black rock, from which another paved 
road leads to the town. The town is small and 
unwalled but has a consideiable market. The ad- 
ministrative buildings used by the Turks when 
they ruled here lie to the extreme S.W. of the 
town, which was visited by the explorer E. Glaser 
on Dec. 2-3, 1883. 

Bibliography. C. Niebuhr, Bcschrcibung 
~’on Arabien, Copenhagen 1772-) P- 258: E. 
Glaser, Geographische Forschiiiigcn ycincn iSSg- 
84.^ fob 59, 60; A. Deflers, Voyage an Ve/nen., 
Paris 1889, P- 71 - (A. Grohmann) 

TAWILA, a South Arabian coin , see the 
article Larin. 

TAWKI' (.a.), lit. “a document with the signa- 
ture or device i^alama) equivalent to a signature 
of a ruler”; hence generally, edict, decree of 
“ ruler, and its pieparation in wiitten foim. 
Tawki' has the special meaning of the titles of 
the ruler (roughly equivalent to the tii^ra [q. v.] 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


of the Ottomans) to be inscribed in the chancel- 
lery, which gives the document validity, in con- 
trast to 'aA 7 /«a, the mark or device of the ruler 
put on it with his own hand, which was regarded 
as his signature. The use of the two words is 
however to some extent indiscriminate, for tawkf 
was also used for motto. 

In the /«s 47 bliterature edicts {taiL'kfai) of the 
Sasanian kings aie mentioned. Under the Omai- 
yads is said to have arisen the custom — no 
doubt really an old Oriental one — of the Caliph 
himself deciding (^uakka'a) in public audience on 
complaints (kisas) brought to him ; the secretaries 
had then to put the Caliph’s tawkf into writing. 
For the ‘.\bbasid period , Kudama mentions a 
special Dizcan al-Taickf (office for edicts). It may 
be considered an important increase in the power 
of the vizier under the ‘Abbasids that Harun al- 
Rashld for the first time entrusted the Barmecide 
Dja'far with the right of dealing with petitions 
{tazekT '^ala 'l-kisa{]. According to Ibn al-Sairafi, 
there was in the Fatimid Dlzcan a special secretary 
for dealing with petitions. This secretary for the 
iazvktat ’’ala 'l-ktsas was one of the highest in 
rank. Under the Mamluks the private secretary 
{^ICutib al-Sirr) received the right of lawkf '’ala 
'l-kisas. As a general rule, however, the sultans 
e.xercised it themselves here also. 

In the Mamluk administrative system, tawkf 
was also used as the name of particular classes 
of diplomas of appointment, and according to Ibn 
Fadl .\lliih, it was applied to the diplomas of all 
officers, the lower as well as the upper, up to the 
great governors (z/«ri’ti'ili 5 ), and therefore became 
the word most used for appointment generally. 
Ibn F.adl .\llah however says that it was only 
used for the appointing of the lowest ranks ol 
officials. .U little later it came into use for the 
appointments of “turban-wearers” [tmitrammimun') 
i. e the ecclesiastical and Diwan officials. According 
to KalkashandT, tawkf is the fourth and lowest 
as well as the most extensive group of diplomas 
of appointment {zizilay^lj. 

In the Ottoman empire the imperial edicts were 
dealt with by a special official, the niJtjinJii or 
taz^’k'h, who was responsible for the documents 
bearing the Sultan's style and titles. He was one 
of the highest officials in the kingdom (the Er- 
k‘an-i Dez^'lef) and a member of the imperial Diwan. 
-U device written by the Sultan himself was no 
longer in use here; in Ottoman diplomatic, 'a/ 7 - 
tiiet, like the Persian word means the 

imperial sign-manual (the tu^rd ) , the style of 
the Sulban drawn in the chancery of the nishamjji 
by a special assistant, the tii s^h rakesh. ^Alamet 
was in this case synonymous with tawkf. 

Lastly tawkf meant a special style of script in 
use at the close of the middle ages (xiith — xvth 
century), which was specially used for documents 
of this peiiod ill the llamluk as well as the Ot- 
toman dominions. In the great period of Ottoman 
history (xvith century downwards) it was ousted 
by the Diwan script. 

Bibliography. KamUs, s. v.; Kalkashandi, 
Siibh aZ-.Tv^iT', 14 vols., Cairo 1332 — 1346; \V. 
Bjorkman, Beitrage ziir Staatskazizlei im isla- 
mischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928. — On the 
Ottoman ihdlanjji cf. J. v. Hammer, Dts 
osmanischen Reiches Slaalsvirfassung und Staats- 
verzoalliing., ii., Vienna 1S15, p. 133 jy. ; M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau de I'Empire Olhoman^ iii., 
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Pali-'' 1S30, p. 350J Fr. Kiaelity, OstnanisL he 
l')kitnJen in turkischer SpiaJie^ Vienna 1921. 
p. 18 sqq. — On Ta«ki“ as the name of a 
script cf. KiaeliU, cp. cit ^ ]i. S; I,. Fekete, 
F.injiihrunq in die osmnnisch-lttrktsc kc Jdpio- 
matik dcr furkiSL/wn Boknuissiqqkeit in k'nqn^n. 
ISudapest 1926. p. xx. — On Tawki' and '’A.Uma 
cf. e. g. Abu 'I-Fida', TFrikii. Stambul cd., 
iii. 155, 156, 158 = Cairo leprint of 1325, iii. 
14S, 149, 151 ; Tawkf in the sense of ‘.I/ii/na 
as motto used e. g, in Ibn Bihi, ed. Iloutsma. 
p. 2SS (cf. also Kraelitz, p. 23, note 2). 

(F. T.\esciinf.r) 

TAWRAT, Plebr. Toj-ti. is in the Kur an of 
the Medina period (cf. also an alleged verse of the 
Jewish poet Sammak in Ibn Flisham, p. 659J the 
name of a holy sciipture revealed aftei the time 
of Ibrahim (iii. 58) and Isra'il Jacob: iii. 87) 
and afterwards confirmed by 'Isa (iii. 44: v. 50: 
Ixi. 6) which contains the hitkm Allnk (v. 48). 
While obedience to it brings a reward in Paradise 
to the ‘•people of the book" (v. 70), those who 
do not take upon themselves the taw rat imposed 
upon them are ‘•like asses who carry books" 
(Ixii. 5). The Tawrat also contains a prophecy of 
the coming of the Kahi al-ximnn (vii. 156) i. e. 
Muhammad, and in it Paradise is piomised to the 
faithful who “fight on the path of .Vllah" (ix. 112). 
A sentence from the Tawrat is quoted in v. 49. 
which repeats approximately the text of Exodtts xxi. 
25 sq., while the parable quoted in xlviii. 29 
from Tawrat and Indjil comes not from the Toia 
but, although only in its gist, from the Psalms \ 
cf. for example, Psalm i. 3: Ixxii. 16: .\cii. 14. 
In lii. Syb the Jews are challenged to read from 
the Tawrat the law (Genesis, xxxii. 33) which 
corresponds to the substance of iii. 87a. On the 
other hand the sentence quoted in v. 35 comes 
not from the lawiat but the AlishnTi SanJudnln., 
iv. 5. Besides such express refeiences to the Taw- 
rat, the Kur=an contains, fiequently repeated, a 
number of stories from the Pentateuch — usually 
in their Haggada form and not infrequently adapted 
to Muhammad's special purposes — and mo in- 
laws from the Pentateuch, both without mentionin-^ 
their origin. Of the books of the Old Testament! 
in addition to the Tawrat, Muhammad only knows 
the Zabur, i. e, the Psalms', perhaps, as the Jews 
themselves sometimes do, he meant by Tawrat 
the whole of theii holy scriptures (see Baclier ' 
Excpetische Tdrminoloqie^ i 197), 

In H a d 1 th the lawrat is also fiequently men- 
tioned and in sevcial passages Mfisa is named as 
he who observed it (Bukhari, 'Pa/sir. SHra ii. 
bab i; do., Ta-.idild, bab 19, 24: Muslim, /man, 
trad. 322: Ibn iladja, Zuhi, bab 37), While the 
Jews pride themselves on having a gie.at treasure 
in the Tawr.dt (TirmidJii, Tafsir, Sura xvii., tr.rd 
12 ; cf. for example Pun-, iv. 2) it is on the other 
sMe pointed out that its possession has availed 
them nothing and the Tawnat contains nothing 
equal to the Vmm al-KnPTin i. e. the SaF min 
al-^Mathani^ (op. cit.. 'Tafsir, Sura xvii., tiad. 3 ; /-u- 
da il al-kuran, bab i). The description which 
the lawrat gives of Muhammad and which a' - ' 
cording to Bukhari iPafsh, Sura xlviii., bab 3; 
Aa , huyu, bab 50) has passed in part into Suia ' 
xxxiii. 34; xlviii. 8, in the form given, loc. cit 
proves to be only a rather inaccurate paiaphrase ‘ 
ot yr xlii. 1-4 (cf. similar jiassages in Ibn Sa'd, ! 
I/"- ay sqql). In Bukhari, Tandihl. bab 31, 47- 


MiifiTthh al-SalUt. bah l". tlie AJil al-l'aic) o.t in 
a hidilji modelled on the j>arable of the laboureih 
and tlieir hire, coinjdain that llie rewaid of tho-t. 
who obey the Kur .m ib larger than lheir>. althuugli 
I the former are ‘‘les'. in work" akaH‘‘ ajiu:.-'’ than 
I they, a refeience to the gieater numliei of the 
Jewish jnc'-cripliuns. In explanation of Silia iii 
87, bukhau (MduTiLib. bfib 26; Suia iii . 

bal) 6; Ta'ol.ld, bah 51) say^ that the I’lopliL: 
put the question U') the Jew-> a'.king how the\ 
dealt with adulteier< They tried to give liiin a 
wrong answer and to conceal from him the pa- 
sage in the Tawrat, in which the punishnieiu >*i 
stoning 15 prescribed (Pou/o; od. \\ii. 23 S(/.) hut 
they did not succeed. According to Ibn Madjn. 
pl/d'md. bah 39. it is said in the Tawrat “ 1 he 
'loituu is the Id) aha of meals", a statement whicli 
ascubes the Jewish command to wash the hanib 
before meals to the Tora, in which the lewis'll 
students of the sciipture> also claim to find it 
indicated (HuUtn^ fol. io6^T 

The Kur'anic allusions early aroused in Mu-'Iim 
scholars the desire to have a closer acquaintan>. : 
with the contents of the Tawrat, a knowlcdg: 
which was however not without its dangers be- 
cause it brought out certain contradictions winch 
existed between the Kur'anic and the Biblical 
levelation. How this danger was to be met, the 
Prophet himself gives a hint in an utterance several 
times quoted by Bukhari (Ta-ohid, bab 51; 
sdm. bab 21; Tafsir. bura ii , bab ii): the AT 
al’hitZii' were in the habit of explaining the He- 
brew text of the Tawrat to the Muslims in Arabic, 
whereupon the Prophet commanded the lattei 
‘‘Declare ye the statements of the Ahl al-KitZi 
neither true iiur false but say ‘we believe in Allah 
and what He has revealed’", an utterance, which 
Bul^ari, as the title of his paragraph shows, want' 
to be able to apply to the decision of the question 
I whether the translation of the holy scriptures of 
foreign religions into Arabic is permitted. While 
in Bukhari, Shahada., bab 29, asking members oi 
' another faith about the substance of their revela- 
tions is deprecated, just as they should put no 
questions to Muslims about the contents of the 
Kur'an, there is no lack of references to distingu- 
ished men of piety (Ibn SaM, vii/i. 179) tvlm 
studied the Tawrat in the original or even (a/. 
ivV., p. 161) had read it through to the end in a 
week. The numerous quotations from the Tawrat. 
which cannot be identified in the Pentateuch, 
preseivcd in Iladith, canonical and extra-canonical, 
as well as in edifying literature, have tempted 
Cheikho (J/. /'. (.>, iv. 39 sqd) to the untenable 
thesis that theie was a book called Tawrat dit- 
ferent fiom the Hebrew Torii, fioin which these 
quotations were taken; in reality the passages in 
question are either pure invention or inaccurately 
modelled on sayings in the Bible of the Talmud. 

An intimate knowledge of the text of certain 
parts of the lura is shown by some chronological 
01 genealogical statements about the Biblical peiiod, 
such as are given by Ibn Ishak (d. iSo= 7 f> 7 ) 
in his Ma-o:hazi.^ while Ibn Ilisham (d. 213=^828) 
in^ his still unpublished Altai) al-Tidjdn.^ quoting 
W ahb b. Munabbih (d. 110 = 728), gives ccitain 
Biblical names not only in their Hebrew but also 
in their Syriac form. That he checked the state- 
ments of Muslim tradition by the Biblical text is 
recorded in his KitTib al-AAdai if p. 13. by Ibn 
Kutaiba (d. 276 = 889) who also gi\es in this 
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wiirk woid for word iiuotatioii-, from Gent.-i>: the 
liiljlic.il (luotations 111 others of his Moihs do not 
always correspond exactly to the original and the 
same is true of the Jiuotatioiis in Lljahiz, al-RaJJ 
'aid W-l\a'a>a. (du the other hand in another 
contemporary of llin Kutaiba, the conveit to Islam, 
‘All b. Rabban al-'l'aban, we have manv literal 
quotations from all parts of the Old Testament 
canon in his “Hook of Reliqiou and Ihiipiie’’ 
wiitten about 240 (854-855) (ed. byA. Mingana; 
if this work really belongs to him; cf. Eouyge, 
m .)/./■'. ( 9 . 77 , X. 242 si]q-)\ some also are to be 
found in the A’lsala of 'Abd al-Masjh b. Isliak al- 
Kindl. While the text of the liible was accessible I 
without difficulty to conveits like ‘All b. Rabban. j 
the Biblical quotations in authors born Muslims were | 
either learned oially from Jew s or Clulstians or from i 
another .Vrabic translation of the Bible. iMimad h. | 
‘Abd Allah b. Salam al-indjili (whose relationship | 
to ‘Abd Allah b. Salam. the Je wish convert ul the ' 
time of the Prophet, cannot be ceitainly established) ; 
is said to have made one such, notably a translation j 
of the Tawrat, and according to the /•';/>; .b'/, p. 22 ! 
in the reign of Harun al-Kadiid. Three farther ] 
translations are mentioned by Mas‘udi (Ta/iiJ/i, | 
p. 1 1 2); that of the Kestorian Hiinain b. Ishak I 
(d. 260 = 873 — S74) based on the LXX and two ■ 
liy the learned Jews .\bu Kathir (between d. j 
3 ^' — 933 or 329 = 941) and Sa id b. Yusuf al- I 
FaiyumI, best known under the name of Sa'ndya ! 
(la on (d. 331=943) from the oiiginal Hebiew. 
Of all these translations only that of Sa'adja has 
survived (ed. Derenbourg, Palis 1803) and the 
only other of the period in existence is one made 
in Spain in 345 (956) from the Latin. Of all 
later tianslations from the Coptic, Syiiac or He- 
brew by Christians and Samaritans, bibliographical 
details are given in the article ‘■Bibelubersetzuu- 
geii, Arabische”, in Herzog : Realenzyklopadie. 

Sura vii. 156 firmly convinced bclieveis that 
the Tawrat contained a prophecy of the coining 
of Muhammad. Attempts to prove this go back 
to the earliest period of Isl.im (see below) but 
it is not till the middle of the third century that 
definite verses of the Pentateuch and other books 
of the Old Testament are quoted in a literal 
translation and interpreted as prophecies of Mu- 
hammad’s coming. From an unnamed work of 
I bn Kutaiba, Ibn al-D]awzI in his Altai) al-lVaJa 
quotes several passages of this kind and many 
others are given about the same time by ‘.\li b. 
Rabban al-Tabari (see above) and these recur 
again and again in the apologetics and polemics 
of the following centuiics with grc.vter or less 
completeness. From the Pentateuch the verses ( 7 r- 
nesis^ xvi. 9 — 12; xvii. 20; xxi. 21; Dent.^ xviii. 
iS; xxxiii. 2, 12, play a prominent part in these 
polemics. Since according to C 7 r/.’., xxi. 21, Far.an 
was the abode of Ishmael, and according to Slira 
II. 1 19 he stayed in Mecca, Faran is identified 
with Mecca. On the basis of the same idenlitic- 
atioii, Dtut., xxxiii. 2 is referred to Muhammad, 
a.s is xviii. iS, and in xxxiii. 12 a reference to 
the Khatam al-Xubuioida is found, 

Fven in the Kur’au we find the Jews re- 
proached with “displacing phrases fioni their con- 
text ’ (iv. 45; V. i6, 45) and an example is given ! 
in iv. 45; further they are cliarged with having 1 
forgotten or concealing a part of what h.ad been 
revealed to them (v. 16; iii. 64; vi. 91}. We 
have already had from Hadith an example of this 


concealing, the Jews wished to keep from Mu- 
I h.rmmad the verse of the Tawr.it which piescribcs 
the punishment of -toning for adultery. The re- 
proach of “.titering the words" is more precisely 
defined by l’i.ikhaii. l^tahadi, bab 29, who s.iys 
th.it the “posscssois of the sciipture" Iiad alteied 
the liook of .\IIah w ith their own hands and said 
it was Allah's. Xot all Muslim apologists go so 
far, however, as to assert delibcr.ite falsification of 
the text; the milder school .isciibes to the Jews 
only distoitions of the meaning. The most dis- 
tinguished representative of the stronger view- is 
Ibn Ilazm (d. 456 = 1064) who laises objections 
to no less than 57 passages in the Tawrat and 
collects the impossibilities and con;r.idictions w hich 
he had found in it. 

Bibliography (so far as not given in the 
article): W. Rudolph, Die Abhangijkeit des 
Qoiaiis z'chi judentuin and Chi istcr.tum^ p. 13. 
52 J. Ilorovitz, ICcranische Viitersiud.iii:- 

gv/r, Ilerlia-Leipzig 1926, p. 71; do., in /r/,, xii. 
29S; M. Steinschneider, Die poUmische utid apo- 
lo«e!ische Literatur in arabisehcr Spraihe; I. 
C/oldziher, in Z.D.AP.G.^ xxxii. 341 ryy.: do,, 
in R. E. y., xxviii. 79; xxx. I do., in 

Z.A.T.ID.. xiii. 315 .v./. ; Granb.aum, .Veue 
Beehtiye zur seniilisehen Sa^enkunde^ p. too sij.; 
M. Lidzbarski, De prophcticis qttae diaiiitur 
leyenJis, Leipzig 1893; G. Rothstein, De chro- 
negraphj arabe anenyme. p. 49 sqq.\ A. Spren- 
ger, Leben u/iJ Lehre Muhanintads^ i. 56; G. 
Graf. Die christlich-arabische Literatur", M. 
■Steinschneider, Die arabtschc Literatur der yu- 
t/i/r, § 23; M. Schieiner, in Z. D. M.G., xlii. 
591 sqq.". do., in Kohui Meiiioiial Volume^ p. 

j 496 C. Brockelmann, in Z.A.T.Jfl, xv. 

I 138 sqq.: H. Hirschfeld, in y. Q. R., xiii. 230 

sqq. : W. Bacher, op. oil., p. 542 ; Graf, in 

D)iblisel:e Zeitsehrift. xv. 193 sqq., 291 sqq.", 
Di Matteo, in R.S.O., ix. 301 sqq.", Bessarione, 
xxxviii. 64 sq.j. (J. Hokovitz) 

TAWRIYA (.4,), syllepsis in oratoiy, a 
figure of rhetoric (badf) which consists in using 
a word having two different meanings, one obvious 
and the other secondary, veiling the second sense by 
the first so that it is the tir.st sense which strikes 
the listener first. Tawriya is called ihdm (dis- 

simulation) because he who uses it conceals the 
lemoter meaning he had in view' by the primary 
sense which is seized on first. It is sometimes 
called il’hdm (“act of concealing 01 masking"). 

There are two kinds of tawriya: 1. that which 
IS “deprived" of eveiything that might indicate 
the meaning one has in view (uiiuf/arrada'), for 
example “The Merciful is seated {istawii') on his 
throne" (Kura’S!!, xx. 4); here the remoter sense of 
“to make oneself master of" is in mind and there 
is nothing in the phrase which might suit the 
nearer sense of “to rest, to establish oneself, to 
sit”; 2. that which includes something which suit- 
the obvious sense, for example “.\nd the heavens 
which We built with power’’ (Kuran, li. 47), 
htterally “and the heavens which we built with 
our hands" in which one notices that “hand” here, 
t.aken in the secondary sense of “power”, is ac- 
companied by the verb “to build" which suits its 
prim.rry me.rning of “part of the body at the end 
of the aims". The figure is also Used by the Persians 
who seem to have borrowed it from the Arabs. 

B i h li c y ) a p hy ". Fakhr al-Din Muhammad 
b. ‘Umar al-RazI, Xihayat al-Idjaz ft Dirdyat 
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a!-I\ijaz^ Cairo 1317, p. 1 13; MuhamniaJ '^acU.I j 
Haian Wian I’ahadur, Ghusn aJ-GUn ii’-v:ui .k 
h-'iTiiktusuid/ al-Vayun^ Cou.stanlinoplc 1296. 
p. 24: Ibn Hiidjdia al-IIamawi, A'<7'J/ <r.'-/.//'b 7 w 
^a/t ll'adjh al-Ttizzrhu ' l-htikk-'-Vim. Kairut 

1312; al-Diiird|ani, Tanjat. Coa.-tantmoplo 
* 3 ° 7 i P- 49 i tawriya, and p. 27, s.v. al-iliam 
(especially); S. Je Sacy, Sianczs </a //..o .■< /. I’an-. 
1S47 — 1S53, P- SS ; Vahya b. IIam?a b. "All b. 
Ibrahim al-Cllarvi al-Yamani. KilTih a:-T.,rz. 
Cairo 1332, iii. 62: Abu \a'kub Vusuf al- 
Sakkakl, Miftah aGl'Ium. Cairo 1318, p. I So 
(“al-iham") ; Kasim al-r)akradji, Hi!' al 
fi Madh aI-N:ibi al-kaffy Halab 1293, p. 210 
(tawriya, iham, takhtil); 'Abd al-Hamid Kaddas 
b. lluhammad b. “^All b. al-Khatib. Tdlk al- 
Sa^d al-raf'i' fi Shaih Xur al-]iadV ^ala Xazhi 
al-Badf^ Cairo 1321, p. 75: Ibn Ilidjdja al- 
Hamawl, Khizdnat al-Ada!-^ Cairo 1304. p. 239 
(iliain, tawdjlh, takhyir); 'Abd al-Idiani al- 
Xabulusi, X'ajahdt a!-.-iziutr ar/k Xas^midt al- 
Aslidty Biilak 1299, p. iSS; Djala! al-Din al- 
Kazwini al-Wiatib, Talikls al-Miftdh (with 
notes by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-IIarkukl), Cairo 
1322 (1904), p. 355 ; Sa'd al-Uin al-Taftazani. 
Mukhtasar al-AIdrutl^ Constantinople 13 1 S. p. 
iSo: do., ai-Miitawz^'al^ Constantinople 1304. 
p. 425 ; Tashkopiuzade, Miftdh al-Sd-ada. Hai- 
darabad 1329, ii. 334; ‘Abd al-Hadi Xadja' al- 

Abrarl, SdTid al-Mafslr, Btilak 1283. i- 315 - 

Specimens: i. Sa'd al-Din al-T.aftazani. .T/rrM- 
tasai '^ala Talk/its al-Mif/dh-. 2. Ibn Va'kub al- 
M.a;;hribi, Maizdhib aBFattdh fl S/iarb Talbbl; 
iil-MiftUh) 3. Baha' al-Din al-SubkT, A/,-.Vs <;/- 
Afidh fl b^arh X txl'zhls al-kliftah and in the 
margin; 4. al-Khatib a'l-KazwinT, al-Iddh-. 5. 
al-Dusukr, Hushiya '^ald iltiWihuar al-Taftizd/ii. 
Lulal: 13171 3^2; Shams al-Din Muhammad 

1 ), Kais al-RazI, a!-Mii-dfum fl Mfdyir AX'dr 
al-A-djam, Leyden 1327 (1909), p. 326 (iham): : 
Carcin de Tassy, Rhitorique ct frosodie dc's i 
langues de I'Orie/it musulmnn, Paris 1873, p. go. 

(Moh. Btx CHENLn) 

r^L-TAYALISISUL.MM.vXB, D.VU CD H. .A.l,-l);.TRrD 
-Anu DawTi), a collector of traditions and 
author of a AArr/zm/. The iiizba is derived from 
ul-tiiyaiisa^ the plural <ji taihisan. a piece of clothing 
that covers the head-dress and sometimes aPo the 
shoulders (,ee Dozy, Diclicniiati c ddtailU dcs nems 
des vetemejits chez les arahes^ p. 27S sqqbj. 

Al-layahsi was born at Basra in 133 7750—751') 
and died in 203 (S18— S19).' It is also said that 
he reached the age of 72 years. He has handed 
down traditions on the authority of Shu‘ba, Sufyan 
al-_Ihavvrt and other well known traditionists. In 
Ins turn he was an authoiity for zVtmad b Ilanbal, 
bVli b. al-.Madtnl, Abu Ilakr b. .\bt ^raiba etc’. 

It rs said that he knew 30,000 traditions by heart 
and that he did not make use of notes in handittg 
them down. He is reputed to be trustworthy, 
although slips of his memory arc on record. He 
contracted elephantiasis in consequence of a frequent 
use of halaJhity. 

T. he text of his Mitsjiad^ which was piintcd Id 
ilaidai abaci in 1321, has been handed down by 
Abu Ihdir Yunus b. Habib, Abu Muhammad YVbd 
Allah b Hja'^far b. Ahmad b. Karis, Abu Nu^aim 
Ahmad b. YMid Allah b. Ahmad b. Ishak, Abu 
All al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. al-IIasan al-Haddad 

a -Makbaii, Abu I-Makaiim Ahmad b. Ahmad 1). 

lluhammad b. Kais al-Labban('[- 597 — 1200— 1201). 


’Ihc woik con-'ists of the single munix -d 
over '■iv hundred •;'ahrdu‘s and is arranged in tl.' 
same uay as other uoiks of the kiinl. I: (.ont.uii' 
2.767 tiatUtioiis ; this means tliat it> bulk IsnU-'e 
one tentli (jf bukhari'.s A/Aki or \ I ’" 

Haiibars d/i/jA’d./. 1 be contents cevt-r the whi'i- 

belli nf cla2r«siL\d hd.iujt/. all subicCts of sonic iiu- 
[M)riancc aic !e['re>ented. though on a m -.h i .•c 
-calc. It ma\ l)c remarked that the mate nab c< 
cerning some persons who played a |a:: 
Muhammad’s hi'tory are perhaps more 
than 111 any of tlie other collections; thcie are 
e. 4^. no traditii)!)' on Khadnka, Zainab bint Ib-'i-'u 
Abu Sufyan, Wmr b. Abn Mu-a al-A'ha'i. 

‘^Abd Allah b. L'baiy. ‘Abd Allah b Sakim. Ib'i 
Sapvad, Ka‘b b. Ma'hk. Khalid b. al-Walid. Sa I 
b. Mu‘adh, Salman al-l*ari.sb 

The book contain'^ scarcely any tradition which 
i- not to be fuund in the classical collection' : m 
rare cases the wording may be helpful for 'lie 
understaiuhn^^ of difiicult traditions. 

B t b 1 1 c g r a p h y \ Abu Bi:^r Muh. b. Ainu;. 1 
al-DauIabi. A 7 /' 7 '’ 77 /-A’>^/.u7 u t: 'l-Asr,hi\ Ilaiik'.:- 
aliad 1322. i. 169: Dhahahi, Mlian . 

Cairo 1325. i. 413: do.. TuhalZit al-P/uB'r.. 
Wustenfeld, i. 76 ; Ibn Hadjar al-'A'kalai: . 

TahJhib al-TixIidJub. Haidarabad 1325. iv. 1S2 
s]q.\ Ibn ^latib al-Dahsha, Tiihfat £ r. 
'^Arab. ed. T. Mann, p. 170: abSam^ani, KaZ 
ai‘Afisal\ G.M.S., xx., fob 374'’. 

(A, J. WensinckI 

TAYAMMUM (a.), the recommendation, 
or permission to perform the ritual ablut b'U 
with ‘‘and instead of w a t e r in certain casC'. i-' 
based on two passages in the Kur'an, Silra a- 
46 and V. 9. d'he latter passage runs as follow-: 
‘‘And if ye be impure, wash yoursels*es. But if 
be sick, or on a journey or if ye come from tl e 
privy or ye have touched women and ye find no 
water, take fine clean sand and rub your faces 
and hands with it. Allah will not put a difliculty 
upon you but He will make you puie and com- 
plete His favour upon you, perhaps that ye may 
give thanks'*. Sura iv. 46 is somewhat more briedy 
e.xpresscd but the law is formulated there in al- 
most identical woida except that the phrase ‘•with 
it” is lacking from the sentence “and rub your 
faces and hands w’ilh it'’. According to the 
bhafibs fsee Baidawi on Sura iv. 46} “with it 
means that there must be some sand in the hand. 
J he Ilanafis on the other hand consider the rite 
valid even if the hand has only been touched by 
a smooth stone. 

In his M'lzan al-Kitbra^ Cairo 1279, i. 143 •'‘A/-’ 
a!-,^aYani gives 14 such points of difference between 
the ma(Jhf:ab\\ they refer to a. the material (eartlu 
sand etc.); h, the obligation to look for watei : 
£*. the question how far face and hands are to be 
rubbed and into what legal categoiies these rubbing^' 
fall; lb. the questiun what one should do if he 
finds water after he has already begun the sjxlZit . 
t*. the f[iiestion whether a single iavauivituxi suffice'' 
for two farii rites; f. the question whether one 
who has performed the tayafumum before his.;7?A7/ 
may act as imai/i fur persons w'ho have performed 
the ablution with water; the question whethci 
tiiyammum is permitted before the .rrtAT/ at festivals 
and for the dead, if one is not on a journey. 
h. the question wlicther one who is not tiavelling- 
and has flifficulty in getting water for a s^ilTit the 
legal time for which is about to expiic, should 
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repeat the salat performed aftci tavammtita ab 
boon ab he has found water ; /. the question \^hether 
It IS permitte<l to use the little ^\ater one has for 
a partial washing and do tayanimuin for the rest; 
k. the qucbtion what is to be dune m cabCb of 
injury; /. the question whether the salZit is to 
be lepeated in four cases, in which it has been 
performed after ta]ajiu/ii(/ii. 

There is agreement among the ??iail'!iial>s on 
the point that tayamniiim is only done for the 
face or handb, whether after a minor or major 
nadatji [q. v.], whether in place of a washing of 
all or any parts of the body is a matter of in- 
difference (al-NawawI, on Muslim, ^akVi. Cairo 
12S3, i. 406). 

From various traditions it i^ evident that ‘‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas'ud and ^Omar had misgivings about 
declaring the salat valid after tayaJULiiihi in cases 
oi djanal'a (cf. e. g. BuhharC Tayai/n^ncm. bab 7: 
Muslim, Ilaiil^ tr. no). On the other hand the 
saintly Abu Pharr, who had similar misgivings, 
is made to say that the Prophet had disposed of 
them by saying: ‘‘fine sand is a means of puti- 
fication when one cannot find water, even if he 
should look ten years for it" (Ahmad b. Hanbal. 
Miisuad^ V. 146 sq.). 

The permission is said to have been revealed 
when an expedition of Muhammadans was held 
up so long looking for a necklace of ‘^A’ijia's that 
its water became exhausted. 

In the Talmttd {Berakot. fob 15*''-) a permit to 
use sand in case of want of water similar to that 
of the KuPan is given and Cedrenus, An?:alcs^ ed. 
Ilylander, Basle 1566, p. 206, tells how on an 
occasion in a journey through the de.sert, Christian 
baptism was performed with sand. 

Bibliography'. Cf. also the commentaries on 
Kurban, Sura iv. 46 and v. 9 ’ A’oldekc-Schwally, 
G^schichii des Koraiis.^ 1. 199: A. Geiger, If as 
hat Moh. aus dem Jiidcnthiim: atifgcnov:mcn\ 
p. S6 ; Th. W. Juynboll, etc., Leyden 

^925, p. 5S; A. J. Wensinck, A Idindhcch oj 
Earlv Muhammadan Tra.iitu'n., s. v. Ta\ammum. 

(A. J. Wensixck) 

TAZA, a town in eastern Moiocco, about 60 
miles E. N.E. of Fas, in a great depression, called 
the “trough of Taza" which separates the Rif from 
the nurthern spurs of the Central Atlas. To '■ome 
authors of the middle ages (/y/'.’Y'.pT/', nl-Mairaku^i) 
Taza marks the boundary between the extreme 
and central Maghrib. The great importance of the 
great natural route from the east to west tlirough 
this depression, the strategic and economic ad- 
vantages secuied by the occupation of the site in 
part defended by the ravine of a wadi, must have 
early encouraged a foundation of some importance 
at Taza. Prehistoric settlements have been discoveied 
there and many tombs of uncertain date in the 
clifts on w'hich the town ib built. 

In the beginning of the middle ages (viiit^-x^^ 
century) Taza was the mobt important settlement 
in the region occupied by one of the gioups of the 
Miknasa, semi-nomadic Berbers. According to Ibn 
Khaldun, it was they who founded the rihat of 
1 azd. This statement is evidently inaccuiatc in 
this form. TSza w'as not yet reckonc 1 a mraf. It 
must nevertheless have played an important part 
in the defence against the Idnsids as paitisaii" 
of the Fatimids of Kairawan, then against the 
faumids as partisans of the C^maiyads of Cordova, 
daza how’ever, as a fortified town and a mbaf, w'as 


I propeily a foundation of the Almohads. In 528 
i (*133) 'Abd al-Mu’min, having made himself master 
of the High and Central Atlas, had arrived in 
the depression of Taza. There the conqueror seems 
to have suspended his advance. It was not till 
later that lie tackled the ranges of the Ilif and 
did not yet attempt to descend into the plains to 
meet Almoravid forces. He seems however to have 
felt the necessity of holding the important stiategic 
point, of building a citadel there and placing a 
ganison in it. Those who held this frontier post 
of the Alinohad dominions were naturally assimilated 
to the men of the rildfs (we know that the struggle 
against the Almohads had the attractions of a holy 
war). To call the new fortress a rirat was giving 
it the value of a pious work. As a matter of fact 
Taza never played the leligious part cf a ribat. 
Xt remained, as before, a military post guarding 
the road to Fas. A great part of the lamparts 
built by A\bd al-Mu’min seems to have suivived. 
It 15 a curtain of rubble flanked by towers unequal 
in size, with the remains of an outer wall in front 
I of it at places. 

I For lack of defenders, Almohad Taza hardly 
1 made any re-^istence to the Marmids who took it 
in 613 (1216}. 1(5 new lords also devoted attention 
to its defences; they restored the gieal mosque 
on two occasions (1294 and 1353) and endowed 
it with medreses. In their time Taza for once at 
least did its duty m guarding the pass, when it 
was attacked by the Sultan of Tlemcen, Abii 
Hammiid II, who besieged it for a week in 7S4 
I (1382) and was foiced to retrace his steps. 

1 In the beginning of the xvi^h century, w'e have 
a description of Taza by Leo Afiicanus. He regards 
I it as the third town of the kingdom; it was ad- 
j mini.^tered as a kind of apanage allotted to the 
second son of the Wattasid Sultan of Fas. The 
population which numbered about 5,000 house- 
holders. including many Jews, lived under a con- 
tinual menace fioni the mountaineeis around. 

To secure control of the springs which watered 
the town, and to protect himself against the attacks 
of the Turks of Algiers, a SaMian ^arlf— perhaps 
Ahmad al-Man^ur — provided it with a basfiun, 
which still stands in the S. E. cornei of the enceinte. 
It Lb noteworthy howovei that in the result this 
foi tress of Tiiza never served as a defence against 
enemies from the east, but rather became “a citadel 
ready at hand fur every pretender who iebclle-1 
in those regions against the !Makh/cn who had 
built it" (H. Basset and Campardou). This was 
the case in I 59 ^ when al-Xa^ir, a nephew of al- 
Mansur, rebelled against the Sultan and made Taza 
his base of operations, and again m 1664 when 
the first of the SVlawid Sultans al-Ra^id made it 
his headquarters for his attack on Fas, and in 
1673 w'hen Ahmad b. Muhriz held out there against 
his uncle, Sultan Mawlay Isma il. Lastly in 1902 
the agitator Abii Hamaia in his struggle with 
k\bd al-k\ziz made Taza his capital. It was oc- 
! cupied by trench troops on ^Tay 10 , 19 J 4 * 

Bibliographw al-Bakii, Description dc 
VAfiiqu-' septentfionaD, Algiers 1911, p. ilS, 

I 142; transl. de Slane, P- 231, 272; A. 

! al-Dtil'sdr, tran'^I. E. Fagnan, in Bccueil de la 
I See. arched, de Constantine., 1S99, p. 134-135; 

' 'Abd al-\Vahid al-Manakudil, Hist, des Almo- 
I hades, ed. I>ozy, p. 1S4, 260; transl. E. Fagnan, 

I p. 221, 306; Ibn l^aldiin. Hist, ties Berbeies., 
i tianbl. de Slane, i. 266. and passim; Ibn Abi 
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Zar', Kir fas, passim ; Leo Africaniis, cd. Ramusio, 
Venice 1837, p. 100; ed. Schefcr, ii 339 ! 
Marmol, Description general a; Arri it a, (iranaila 
1573, ii.. fol. 161 Roland trejus, Kelitton 

li'nn z'ovage fait cn Maunlanie, I’aris 1670, 
p. 123 sqq.\ Lieutenant Campaulou, La K.iia- 
pole dc Taza, in Bull, de la Sec. dc g.cgr. d'Oi.in. 
xxxvii., 1917; Campardou and H. llasset, I.e 
Basticun de Taza, in Archizus berberes. 19191 
Ricard, Le Maroe {Guide bleu); G. Marcais, 
Manuel d'art viusulman., p. 351, 476 sqq , 
728 sqq. (Ghokgf.s MvRgAI?) 

TA'ZiR (a.), punishment, intended to pie- 
vent the culprit from relapsing, to reform him I li 
'l-iathir). — The Kurban does not know this kind of 
punishment; on the contiary it cla^'ifies .several 
transgressions afteiwards punished uith ta'zir merely 
as sins, e. g. slander, for which there is no haJa 
puni,hment (Sura iv. 112) and the bc.iiing of 
false witness (Suia li. 2S3; iv. I34_). Tradition has 
very little to record about it. According to one 
tradition of ‘Abd Allah b. 'Omar, in the time of 
the Prophet, those who bought provisions whole- 
sale without measuies or weights in order to sell 
them again were punished by whipping (Ilukhau. 
Hudud, b.ab 43); disregarding the development in 
legal theory of this tradition by the commentators, 
it IS clearly one of the many traditions which at- 
tack speculation in the necessities of life (cf. 
C. II. Becker, Heidelberg 
1906, p. 51): it is in any case ba'ed on later 
usage in commerce. According to another tradition 
of Ibn 'Abbas, the Prophet is said to have threatened 
with 20 lashes any man who insulted another by 
calling him soft or effeminate (Ibn Madja, Hudud, 
bab 15). Very frequently on the other hand we 
find a tradition (of Abu Burda. of Abd al-Rahmin 
b. Djabir. ot .Vbu Iluraiia), according to which 
the maximum that can be inflicted except for hadd 
is 10 lashes (Bukhari, Htidul, bab 43: Muslim. 
Hudild, tr. 39; Ibn Madia, Hudud. bab 32; Ibn 
Ilaiibal, ill. 466; IV. 45)' fhesfi traditions however 
can only have arisen later in the difference of 
opinion about the amount of ta'zir, e.specially a.s 
the later law-schools admit a much larger number 
of lashes. In any case ta'zir is a kind of punish- 
ment. which only found us way into Muslim law 
at a comparatively late date, "l-'or this view it 
is noteworthy that tradition does not connect the 
later technical sense with the verb ’^azzara. Tt i.s 
tiue that it occurs in the .above mentioned tradition 
in Ibn Madja, Hudud, b.ab 32; la tirazziru; but 
ill a tradition of Anas li, Miilik the verb \r.zaia 
IS used with reference to the liadd punishment for 
drinking wine in contrast to its later technical sen.se. 
(Ibii Ilaiibal, iii, 180; a duplicate of this tradition 
in Ibn Hanbal, iii. 1 1 5 uses in this passage). 

-According to the hi//-books, ta'zir is inflicted 
for such transgressions a- have no hadd punish- 
ment and no kafZira prescribed fur them, whether 
It is a question of disobedience of God such as 
neglect of the fivefold salTit or of fasting, or a 
question of crime against man such as '’deceit, 
hearing false witness, theft of an article of trifling 
value [cf. sakik] etc. In the second group however 
there^ is also a breach of the divine law {hakk 
■^llapi) as well as the breach of man’s law (hakk 
al-nds). ' ■ 

The most remaikable condition for the appli- 
cation of ta'zir is that the delinquent must be in 
full possession of his mental faculties (^akil). The 
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' kind and amount of ta'zir is left cntiiel} 1.. 
, the discietion of the judge; he may administer .1 
public leprimanil, expose him in a public lil.icv, 
banish him. coiiliscatc his jiroperty (but theie 1- 
a ditfeiencc of ojiinioii. for the govrds and chattels 
of a Muslim aie rcg.iided by some as inviolable 
m this case), throw him into prison oi h.ive hiin 
whipped Kxcept in the Maliki school howevei, 
the number of kishcs must not be more than in 
the had I punishment; aecording to the Sli.tfi . 
school, the maximum for a freeman is 39, for ,1 
slave 19; according to the Ilanafi.', the maxinium 
is 75 (some take the hadd for dunking wine, 
others the hadd foi slander [fv/Vv/] as the niaxiniiini , ; 
the Hanb.ilis on the other h.iud only allow ic 
lashes, lelymg on the above tradition. There .lie 
also very minute and varying rules regarding tlie 
administcring of the lashes in the different 'cho j',-. 

-\sthe primary object of the ta zir is leformatisui. 
and the degree of punishment to c.riisc this vaiics 
with each individual, men are classified system i- 
tically by some jurist.s for this pur2iose. -M-Kaslini. 
for example, distinguishes four classes: i. the 
most distinguished of the upper classes, i. e. of'i- 
cials and ofUcer.s of the highest rank; for them a 
pcr'On.-d communication from the judge through .i 
confidential messenger is sufficient; z. the uiq-.i 
classes, i. e. the intellectual elite and fukaif : 
they aie summoned before the judge and admoni'he ! 
by him; 3. the middle classc', i.e. the merchants , 
they are punished by imprisonment; 4. the lovv^r 
strata of the people; they are punished with im- 
prisonment or flogging. Other jurists h-iw ever rejec’ 
this external cla.ssification according to social stalu 
and lay stress on the imiei worth of the indiviilaa! 
his attitude to religion .and his mode of life 
If It seems advisable, the judge can comidetcl;. 
remit the ta'zir, in so far as u conceins the divir.: 
law; but the portion ba.sed on the law of man i- 
not dropped even if the person injured renounces it 
The process of trial i.s simple in contra.st t i 
■ that for hadd. Ta'zir is inflicted on a confession. 

; which however cannot be withdrawn, or on .t 
i statement of two witnesses, one of whom mav 
even be a woman : Aiaha la ’'aid diahada [cf. illA'll’-’’ 
IS also admitted. .According to some, it is even 
enough if the judge alone has knowledge of the 
traiisgres-sion. 

How these casCs fur punishment left by the 
fhari'a to unfettered judgment were dealt with by 
those in authority is very- clearly seen fiom the 
Stories in the loo/ Bights (cf. Rescher in IJ . 
ix. [igig], 68 sqq.). f)n the other hand the attcmi't 
was made to escape this arbitrary jninishment by 
bnbery. Frequently al~o the secular legislation 
of rulers interfered, regulating the sentence left 
to the kaili's discretion by laying down definite 
punishments for a series of transgressions, as i- 
the case in the A dnuu-ud/ue's of the luikish 
Sultans, where moreover a fine is always jirovidcd 
for be.sides the Hogging (cf. Mehmed H’s KdnuU' 
name in AL.O.G., i. [1922], 13 sqq.). 

Bibliography. The Kifdb al-Hudud in 
the books on d'r.adition and Fikh ; esp. Kasani, 
Badd'i' al-Sancf i’ , Cairo 1910, vii. 63 sq.; Khalil. 
Mukhtasar, transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, i>- 
742; Mavvaidi, al-.dhkdm al-sultanlya, ed. Enger, 
Ijonn 1853, [I. 3gg sqq.-, transi. Fagnan, .\lgieis 

1915 ’ P- 469 '■</'/•■ Sia'ianT, Mizan, Cairo 1925, ii- 
I 75 -t'/*j Juynlioll, Handbuch des islani. Gesetzef 
Leyden 1910, §65; 3rJ ed. (Dutch), 1925- § 6S : 
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Krcsmarik, zur lickinJitnn^ tics h!am. 

Straf rcchts^ in Z.D.ir.G.^ Iviii. (1904), 65, 556 
jqq. — For the traditions see Weiisinck. ILind- 
hook of Early MuhammaJan Tiatiitio/t, Leyden 
1927, s. V. Ptinislunenl. ('tlu iLNlNG) 

TA’^ZIYA (a.), a. expression of sympathy in 
general, k. the passion play of the Shi' is. 
The word, a veibal noun fiom hri/vo 11 , is not 
found in the Kur'an (but cf. Tr.o; in Ixx. 37), 
but occurs in all schools of fikh at the end of 
the booh on public worship in the section, or in 
the separate book, al-djanTriz = burial, where 
sympathy is requested for the relatives. .Tmong 
the Shi'is it means in the first pl.ace the lament- 
ation for the martyred imam,-, which is held at 
their graves and also at home. In particular, how- 
ever, it is mourning for Husain. The taimU a 
copy of the tomb at Kerbela’, in popular language 
is also called la^ziy.i. It is a model kept in the 
house, often very richly executed. Ta'^zna how- 
ever means particularly the mystery pday itself. 
The time for its performance is the first third of 
the month of Muhanam especially the loth Pdz-i 
lyatl^ the day of the murder of Husain and of 
the LAshura' festival [q. v.]. The local usages in 
Persia and in the Shi'l regions of Mesopo:r.mia 
and India are very varied. In a \\ ider sense the 
plays include the street processions such as the 
cavalcade with Ilusain's horse, the marriage pro- 
cession of Husain's son al-Kasim with Hasan’s 
daughter Fatima (see below), the procession to 
the cemetery with the tabut^ all popular celebra- 
tions of a kind at which the deepest griel does 
not exclude a part being pla)ed by comic riguies. 

Lastly tfziya means the actual perfoimance of 
the passion play itself. The stage is eiected in 
public places, in caravanserais, even in mosques 
and in iinam-baid specially erected for the festival. 
The chief properties required for the stage are a 
large taiut, receptacles in front to hold lights, 
also Husain’s bow, lance, spear and banner. The 
participators in addition to the players are the 
! a-d'za-kh-oa/1^ the poet, lit. he who pronounces the 
eulogy for the dead. He spe.tks the introduction 
and with gestures indicative of lamentation chants 
a kjiiitba [q, v.] with many hadiihs in a voice of 
lamentation surrounded by a choir of boys called 
pa/i-kh'a'an^ lit. announcers, while the iifiwa-lia/i- 
iiana^ dressed as mourning women utter the lamen- 
tations of the women and motlicrs. Ihe spectators 
are sepaiated according to .sexes. They are given 
ntuhiy cakes of earth from Kerbela’ steeped in 
musk, on which they prc'.s tiieir foreneads in 
abject grief. AVhile on the stage the hunger and 
particularly the thirst of the martyrs is most re.il- 
istically expressed, w.tter and other icficshments 
are provided for the spectators The gi.ituitous 
provision of the whole spectacle and everything 
connected with it including payment of the poet 
IS not only an obligation on the well-to-do but a 
inciitorious pious woik “for he builds Iiimself the 
p.alacc in I’ar.rdise" when he biiild.s the stage. 
The saiyids play a prominent pait in these fest- 
ivals, for their descent from Husain gi'es them a 
special claim to gifts from the charitable, which 
they often demand with great pertinacity. 

The motives and to a great extent the words aie 
the same in the great number of such pslays which 
are often touched up and expanded by the poets 
(cf. the catalogues of MSS.). The commonest .ire 
Tersian but they also exist in Arabic and Tuikish. 


The term drama can only be applied with reservation 
to the senes of sometimes 40-50 independent tableaus 
which constitute the peiformance. The event.,, 
especially the actual de.rth of Ilusam. are prophesied 
flora the beginning in all details by Gabriel to 
the early prophets and Muhammad himself, fore- 
seen in dreams, foretold and afterwards nai rated 
again and again. 

The characters in the play are, in addition to 
the angels, principally taken from the story of 
redemption including the Old and New Testament. 
Their fate is frequently comp.ned with that of the 
martyr. Jacob and Joseph confess that Husain and 
his children have suffered more than they have ; 
Eve, Rachel and Maiy understand the mother s 
\ anguish of Fatima; Muhammad, given by the 
angel of death the choice of sm rendering to him 
I his little son Ibrahim or the little Husain, abandons 
j to him the former so that the latter may be pre- 
I served to die as a redeemer. Muhammad and LVli 
are only brought in as subsidiary to Husain, who 
1 even as a child plays the principal part in their 
I thoughts and hours of death. The brother Hasan 
! and his relation to Husain is very much idealised, 
j Of the latteTs nearer relations, there appear in 
i addition to the spirit of his dead mother Fatima, 
I his sisters Kulthum and Zainab, his wife ?hahra- 
I b.rnu, daughter of Verdegird III, and his son '.All 
i .Akbar, who falls in battle. Very popular is the 
wedding of his and Shahrabanu’s daughter Fatima 
with Husain's son al-Kasim celebrated just before 
the catastrophe, in which the bridegroom is almost 
immediately killed. The death of a little son and 
a small nephew who are struck by an arrow', while 
clasped to his bosom aims at producing a great 
effect on the spectators, while the .surviving son 
'.Vli Zain al-'.Abidin plays the mam part in the 
mournful procession which brings the head and 
the captured women and children to the caliph 
VaTid I. If this procession spends a night on the 
way in a Christian monastery, the prior pronounces 
the” Muslim confession faith before the head. Similar 
scone, are intioducod with Jew's and pagans and 
with Christian ambassadois at the caliph’s couit. 
The humility of a lion which pa)s homage to the 
head of the'martyi produces a gieat effect on the 
audience. 

More important, and ahso more serious, is the fact 
that these spectacles produce a completely biassed 
view of the figuies of e.iily Muslim hisLoiy upon 
the SliiTs ; such aie Salman-i F-irisi, .\bu Dharr, 
llilal, al-IJurr who goes over to Husain, all on 
the side and the enemies of Abu l.akr and 

^Om.rr who are leprO'Ontcd as depriring Fatima 
of her inheiitance. the oasis of Fadak, w'ith cruel 
blows, Xo distinction is made among the non- 
SliTs ; ’’.All's ski) er Ibii Muidjam is not for example 
branded a, .r KJiaridji [q. v ] : hi.s muidcr likewise 
is l.iid to the charge of the .Simms. Ibn S.a'd,the 
leader of the hostile force, Shammar who is said 
to have dealt the fatal blow, and especially A'azid I 
are painted in the blackest colouis. llie fuiy against 
the Sunnis is so pionouiiced that non-Muslims are 
tolerated as spectators but certainly not non-Shi'a 
Muslims. National hatred of -Arabs (and also Turks) 
is seen in such scenes as that in which Husain’s 
widow ghahrabiiDU returns to her home in Persia 
or the young Fatima II is rescued by a Persian 
king. 

The scenes mainly written in the hazadj-metre 
have grown out of various sources, but the material 
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and the words are often old : verses of the Kur an, 
interpreted from the Shi'a point of view, and 
particularly old tiaditions with ^I'a bias, which 
are clothed in a form calculated greatly to impress 
the hearers ; sentences from the khutbas are found 
as early as Tabari. Whole seimons, curses and 
prayers are already found in the earliest Shi'^a 
literature [cf. shI'a], in Ibn Babuya, Kulaini, Shaikh 
Tiisi, especially in the chapters ZtyaiUl (visits to 
tombs) in the books on pilgrimage and the imamate 
and also in the makalil works. There also are found 
many hymns, while on the other hand songs of 
lamentation are still written in modern times. 

Judged from the effect on the spectatois the 
ta'ziya is a most impressive spectacle. Strangers, 
who cannot appreciate the inner significance of it, 
may find its broad realism repulsive, especially 
in the closing scenes where the decapitated head 
is the principal speaker and actor. They might 
easily get the idea that the spectators are simply 
revelling in the pain and cruelty of the spectacle. 
The real significance can only be ascertained from 
an unprejudiced examination of what is actually- 
said. As already indicated the plays are full of 
dogmatics with emphasis on .Shi'a haditjis. It is 
possible that with the primitive nature of the 
production, touching and exciting scenes are in- 
tioduced simply for their own sake. But the leading 
idea is a soteriology that rules everything and is 
brought out, in harmony with the text books but 
in much more clear fashion. Here we will only 
refer the reader to one of these mysteries easily 
accessible in Chodzko (see Dill.). In the very- 
first scene “The Messenger of God" Gabriel, re- 
presenting Hasan as sharing his brother’s fate, 
announces to Muhammad: “Ihy two grandchildren 
shall fall under the blows of a very contemptible 
enemy, not because they- have in some way trans- 
gressed God s laws I no, the filth of sin has never 
soiled a member of thy family, o Phoenix of the 
Lniverse! Rather are they- sacrificed for the sal- 
vation of the people who adopt Islam so that the 
brow of the martyrs shall eternally reflect the 
brilliance of the elect of God. If thou desireM the 
forgiveness of the sins of these evildoing peoples, 
do not oppose the two roses of thy garden being 
plucked before the time (p. 5 s,j.) And after this 
theme of the vicarious death fur the forgivenes.s 
of sins has been again and .again clearly- "formul- 
ated, the mystery comes to its logical conclusion 
ill the last scene, in which the whole hierarchy 
of patriarchs from Adam to Hasan's mother I-’a- 
tima is assemlded round the .sacred head. To 
l atima her father Muhammad (p. 215) says: “Thou 
ai t right to weep for thy slain child soaked in 
his noble blood ; but there is a secret about the 
tiue reason of this martyrdom j as the price of 
this martyidom God on the Day- of Judgment 
will give into our hands the keys of Par'adise and 
of Hell' How- old such ideas of this salvation 
by interv ention are, is seen from the prayer.s of those 
“penitents" under Sulaiman b. .Surad who foitified 
themselves to tight to the death against the Omaiy- 
ads by doing penance at Husain's grave four 
years after the battle of Kerbeir; they w-anted 
to atone for their guilt which they had brought 
upon themselves by not having fought or died 
with the dead Husain. One of them, 'Abd Allah 
b. Wall al-Taimi, calls Hasan and his brother 
and father the “bond (of reconciliation) (yvaslla) 
with God on the Day of Judgment". Tabari, ii. 


I 547, records this from AbQ Mikhnaf but on the 
authority of an ‘^Alid, Husain’s grandson Muham- 
mad al-liakir, through a Shib authority Salaina h. 
Kuhail; but the latter, generally considered a Zaidi, 
does not belong to an ultra-^i i school. 

In their elaborate form, the ta^ziya aie rccciit 
and at one tune could not be carried thiuiiL;ii 
without opposition from the mollas on accouni 
of their crude dogma and irrelij^ious accompani- 
ment of dances and processions. Adam OlLariu-’ 
who witnessed great celebiations in ArJabil in 
1637 does not mention ta^zija, nor doC'. J. V>. 
Tavernier (cf. Via zig-yuhrige /vV/Vc/'-it'/j/Vi 
Nurnberg i6Si. p. 178 mention any .special 

play among the Muharram cciemonies in iNl'ahan 
in 1667; on the other hand it uas noted f-r 
example by J. Morier in 1811 in Teheran. It i- 
probable that ancient rites of earlier mythological 
festivals like the Tammuz and Adonis cults ln\c 
5urvi\ed in the subsidiary plays which in India 
have been adapted by some Sunnis and even ILr- 
dus; the banners for the processions, a large '•tvifd 
the hand which is carried round by those wh "' 
summon to the festival and is now interpreted a-’ 
the hand of Husain which was cut off. have ilu •> 
their ancient prototypes. That the significance of tlu 
sacred properties has altered is shown by the fa.i 
that among the ^i'i Tatars the tal'ut is calhd 
the “marriage house of Kasim”. In many placi.' 
there arc accompanying rites with water, which 
were originally indigenous; the throwing of tiv. 
iabui into water among the Indian ^ihs may uc 
due to Hindu influence. Even the style of the 
mourning garments is partly influenced by eail'^r 
forms. But the passion play it.self is the populai 
expression of that religious feeling which has it' 
roots in the historic fact of Kerbela . 

r> i b h og r a p hr \ \V. Littcn, Diu Dmma n 
Persic/i^ Berlin 1929; A. Chodzko, Theatre pa 
Paris 1S78; Lewis Pelly, The Miracle Flay cf 
Hasan and Husain^ 2 vols., London 1879- 
Ch. Virolleauil, La passion dc Viinam Hosi<.yry 
Paris 1927; The Glory of the Shiah Wot I K 
ed. and tiaiisl. P. M. Sykes and Khan Bahadui 
Ahmad Din Khan, London 1910; I. Morieu 
Second I'oyage en Perse^ Paris 181S; M. de Go- 
bincau, Les religions ct les philosophies dans 
l\lsie Ccntrale'^, Paris 1866; J. Lassy, The Mu- 
harram Mysteries among the Azei heijati Turks 
of Caucasia, Helsingfors 19165 E. G. Browne, J 
History of Persian I.itei ature in Modern Times, 
Cambridge 1924, p. i-jzsqq. and thereon II. Kittcr 
in /r/., XV. (1926), 107; B. D. Eerdmans, Dor 
( rspi U 7 ig (ier Ceremonien des Hosein-Festes (/ A.. 
ix., 1S94); G. van \'loten, Les drapeatix cn iisa^s 
a la Jctc de I/iifein a Teheran {^/nternationali^ 
Arc/ii?’ far Ethnographic^ v. [1892], 3); E. Aui)in, 
Lc chiismc ct la nationalitc pcrsanc fl.M.M, 
iv., 1908). (R. Strothman.n) 

TAZWIDJ. [See Nikah.] 

TCHAD. [See Tsad.] 

TEBESSA, a town in Algeria, 106 miles 
S. E. of Constantine and 12 from the TunLian 
frontier in 35^ 25' X. Lat. and S'" 5' E. lumg 
(Greenwich); the population is 10,399 of whom 
1,614 Europeans. It is the capital of a mixed 
commune of 425 sq. miles, coiiesponding to the 
territory formerly oecupied by the confederation 
of the Tsaman^ha, with 5^i99i inhabitants, of whom 
56,963 aie natives. 

lebessa lies in the centre of a plateau of an 
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average height of 3,000 feet bounded by the 
massifs of the C^smor and of the Djebel Dukkan, 
eastern extensions of the Awras, well wateied by 
wadis coming from the mountain^ ; this region wa.s 
once covered by dense forests; now almost entirely 
cleared of trees except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, which i-, surrounded by a 
giidle of gardens, it is very well fitted for growing 
cereals, which is done by both natives and Euro- I 
peans. This circumstance, along with the position 
of the town at the intersection of the loads from 
the plateaus of Numidia to central and southern 
Tunisia, made Tebessa an important maiket. Since 
the beginning of the xxbi century the expoitation | 
of the phosphates w’orked in the vicinity of the I 
town and sent southwards by rail to Suk Ahras ' 
has brought increased activity to Tebessa. I 

Tebessa corresponds to The vesta, wheic in 
25 B. C. Augustus established the head-quarteis i 
of the Third Legion Augusta. The town which j 
grew up around the camp had 30,000 inhabitants 1 
by the time of Trajan. Raised to the rank of a ' 
colonia by Septimius Severus, it w’as at this time ! 
considered the most important and most populous j 
town of Roman Africa next to Carthage. Some w riters ' 
give it a population of 100.000. It declined after j 
this peiiod. After suffering considerably in the | 
social and religious troubles of the fouith century, : 
it was taken and sacked by the Vandals in the j 
fifth century. Reoccupied by the Byzantines, it I 
was restoied by Solomon. He built fortifications 1 
around it partly out of materials from old buil- 
dings and thus made it a vast citadel. Nevertheless 
it passed into the hands of the Moois i. e. of the 
Berbers in 597, then to the Arabs in 6S2 (45 A, H.) 
after a battle the memory of which is preseived ] 
in the Fiituh Tebessa henceforth shaied 

the destinies of this part of Africa. It belonged 
to the Aghlabids, to the Fatimids (from whom 
Abu Vazid took it temporarily), then to the Zinds 
and the Almohads. Ibn Qhaniya took it on two 
different occasions without being able to hold it 
permanently. It finally fell to the Hafsids who , 
held it for centuries but theii hold on it seein» . 
always to have been rather precarious. The Tuik.s ; 
took it, probably at the end of the xvi^h century, ! 
and put a garrison into it to watch the lands on ; 
the Tunisian frontieis which were being disputed j 
by the poweiful confederacies of the Ilanan^a and | 
the Namansha. At this date Tebessa consisted of j 
the town itself enclosed in the Byzantine walls 
and the village of the zaz>.'iva inhabited l>y the 
descendants of the marabout Sidi 'AIhI .il-Rahman 
and by freed negro slaves. i 

The population of the town is very heterogen- 
eous ; families originally from the neighbouring , 
small town^ of ()ukes and Bekaiia, immigrants , 
from Tunisia from Djand, Kuluglis, born of the 
union of soldiers of the garrison \\ith women of 
the country. The la^t clement finally became 
picdominant and foiced the Ilanafi ritual upon 
the majority of the population. After the captuie 
of Constantine by the French in 1S37- the TuikLsh , 
garrison fled into Tunisia and the to\\n was left 
defenceless against the attacks of the nomads. To | 
put an end to this some of the notables appealed 
to the French. French troops ap]>eaied betoie 
Tebessa in 1842, and again in 1S46; a permanent 
garrison was established there in 1851 und a 
European colony soon began to gather round the 
military establishments 1 


Bib lio-:^rap hy : al-BakrI, Masalik^ transL, 
index; Leo Africanus, Dcso iption de I'Afriquc^ 
transl. Schefer, t. iii, p. 113: Castel, Tebessa^ 
Histoirc et dcscriptioii d'nn t.yritoire alycrien^ 
Paris 1905*. Feraud, Xotui siir Tebessa, in 
Rev. AjTicain:., 1874: Masqueiay, DoLiinicnts 
histojiques siir IWid'cs, Rciiic Africalnc, 187 ; 

Vayssierc, Les OuUd Rochaiche., in Revue Afri~ 
came, 187 . (G. VvhRj 

TEHERAN (Tehran), i. the capital of 
Persia. 

The name. The Arab spelling Tihran survived 
down to the beginning of the xx^i^ centmy. The 
Arabs frequently rendered by t the initial t of 
Persian names (aspiration-). The Aiab Yakut however 
admit-5 the pronunciation Tihian; the Peisian 
ZakarTya Kazwini only gives this form. The short 
i in modern Persian is regularly pronounced like 
a short whence the European transcriptions 
Teheran etc. (already in Clavijo and della Valle: 
Chardin: Theran). The pionunciation Tahrau is 
unknown in Persia but the Turks of Constantinople, 
whose language sometimes preserves the oldest 
form of Persian words, say Tahran. 

The origin of the name is uncertain. The popular 
etymology: tah -f* ‘*hc who chases the people 
to the depths of the earth” is clearly based on 
Yakut's story. Tah might correspond to (ahjAh 
“depth" in a northern dialect. We know several 
names combined with tah (Stack, i. 97: ii. 13: 
tahdaM <htah-Jadit). It is tempting to see in the 
second element ’ran a contraction of the name Kaiy 
(Raghan > Raiyan > Ran) ; the whole would then 
mean “at the bottom, down from Raiy*’, but this 
suggestion is difticult as there is another Tihran 
near Isfahan. It is however curious that the name 
of the latter has become Tiian>Tirun, while the 
capital has retained its original form. 

H. Schindler, East. Fers, Tak, London iSg6, 
p. 131 sees in Tihran, t'lr-an “plains” (Vullcis, 

i. 4S6, tlr “planities, dcsertum"). In ordei to ex- 
plain iihr- we have to stall from Us final form 
iit\ but certainty will only be attained when the 
word in its oiiginal form tihr is found in documents. 
The preservation of ’hr- (<^ rr) shows a word 
of the northern group (in the south /L* becomes j”). 
II. Schindler oompaies the name Tihran to that 
of the mountviin Shimran (written Shamiran : cf. 
below) in which he sees a plural of diamar. 
“mountain on which the water is kept to supply 
the plain” {^Burhan-i kTiti\ without an example). 
Shamar a', a rule means “pond, reservoir (\ ullers, 

ii. 462) which gives quite good sense. In any 
case the name must have a common origin witli 
that of the Dailam castle Shamiran [cf. T.\rom]. 

Position. Teheran lies in 51" 25' 2,8” E. Long, 
and 35^ 41' 6,83'' North Lat. in a depression 
{gazed) below the outer spur^ of the Alburz. The 
pass of Sar-i Tawcal, which is a dozen miles north 
of the town, is 12,000 feet high. This chain docs 
not form the wateished with the Caspian basin: 
fiom behind S.\r-i Tawciil rise the ri\cr.s ofKaradj 
and Djadjarud, both of which run towards the 
Central Persian desert. A southern spur of the 
chain runs along the right bank of the Djadjarud 
and forms a barrier to the east of the plain ot 
Teheran It is called Se-Paya (“tripod"). The little 
tow'n of Shah '^Abd ahh-Vzim lies at its southern 
end. The ruins of Raly [q. v.] lie between this 
town and Teheran. The altitude of Teheran is 
3,810 feet (H. Schindler). The ground lises im- 
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mediately to the north of the torvn and forms 3 
stages from Teheran to Kasi-i Kadjar (3 miles), 
from there to Zaiganda another 3 mile? (alt. 
4.500 feet), from there to the foot of TawCal. 

Here on the slope of the mountain is the ter- 
dant district of Shimran, which not only gives a 
cool retreat for the people of Teheian in the 
.summer (May— Sept.) hut also piovides the city's 
water-supply. Teheran has no rivei ; water is brought 
to it by some thirty deep subterianean conduits 
(^kanaf, kariz) fiom 5 to 10 mile.s in length, which 
come from the springs in the mountain. 

The climate of Teheian, agreeable in winter, is 
unhealthy in summer; typhus and other fevers 
and dysentery are endemic there; eieiy e\ citing 
mist uses from the soil which is soaked by- irri- 
gation and envelops the town. Otherwise the 
climate is dry. According to the obseivations of 
II. Schindler. Kliinatafdn aus Fcrsic}!. rct.Milt.^ 
19C9, p. 361 — 370, made in Teheran during 17 
consecutive years (1S92 — 190S), the annual snow- 
fall and rainfall varied between 134,25 (1901) and 
330,75 (1904) millimetres. The winter of 1S94 — 
1S95 was distinguished by a complete absence of 
snow or rain. During the summer of 1905—1906 
there was not a drop of rain. The snowfall in 
winter varied between 16.50 and 96.25 mm. The 
aveiage fall in mm. and the temperatures C'' per 
month were as follows: 


November 

32,26 

lo.S 

May 

1 2.66 

23,9 C' 

L)ecembei 

34 i 20 

5,S 

lime 

1.58 

29,7 

January 

46,03 

I, I 

July 

1, 1 1 

29,7 

February 

28.12 

5-5 

August 

1.30 

28,9 

March 

47,72 

8,6 

-Sept. 

'-31 

25-5 

Apiil 

35,56 

15-5 

Oct. 

8,64 

18,9 


The mean annual temperature is 16,9 C° with the 
c.vtieme limits of — 42,2 and — 16,1. Other ' 
mcteoiological observations are given in Brugseh. 
ii., p. 475- — 481 and in Stahl, p. 52. 

The choice of Teheian as capital is rcpre.scnted 
by certain writers (Kmneir, Curron) as pioof of 
the wisdom of the Kadjars who w anted to control ; 
the northern frontier. In re.ality, the choice of 
Teheian was dictated piimarily by the desire of 
the Tuikish dynasty of the Kadjars not to be , 
too remote from their ancestrai fief of Astarabad ■ 
and to lemain in contact with the Turkish tiibcs 
of northern Persia. The majority of caily tiavcller.s i 
(Olivier, v. 87; Dupie. ii. 1S7; Elandin. i 235)! 
emphasise the disadvantage.? of the site of the 1 
capital (want of water, bad climate, distance from the 
great roads). Some of these defects li.ive been con- 
siderably mitigated by the improvements intioduced , 
since their day, hut the main inconvenience, the 1 
eccentiic position of the capital, will be felt when j 
the development of tlie natural re.sOurces of the ! 
south of Persia will make clear their importance ‘ 
for the life of Persia. The following distances have 1 
been calculated by II. Grothe, Fersien^ Frankfurt 
1911, p. 98—99; 

Teheran — Anzali 220 miles 

Teheian — Tabriz 360 ., 

Teheian — Meshhed 578 „ 

1 eheran — Muhammaia 660 „ 

Teheran — Bushahr 764 „ 

Teheran — Bandar-'Abbas 980 „ j 

Routes. Fairly good natural roads connect the i 
capital with the provinces. For communication ' 
'vith Mazandaraii a road passable only by hoises i 


and nuilcs, was built by the .\ustrian ciigmcci 
Gasteigci Khan in 1S75. Between 1SS3 and 1S92 
a carri.age road was begun by the Peisians ai -1 
finally finished of the English company of l.yncli 
Brothers (95 miles). ( 'oinmunication with Kus,u 
Used to he by Ka/v. iii-T.ibnz-Djulf.t- Tillis. In 1S50 
a regular line by Russian steamers began to ruu 
between Baku and .\nzali. .Mthoiigh. as the ciow 
files, the distance between Teheran and the Caspi.u. 
Is only 70 miles, the passage of the Alburz wa- 
always very difficult. In 1S93 the Russians obtained 
the conces.sion to build a carriage road from K.is'i’- 
to the capital (it was opened as far as Mandpi 
on Jan. i, 1890 and to Teheran on Sept. 15, 1S90; 
Henceforth the gieat majority of traveller.s took 
this route, which has also become of con.siderablc 
commercial import.ance. Since the Russian revolution, 
all kinds of Russian entei prises have been in- 
troduced into Persia. Since 1917 theie has been 
a motor-car service between Teheran and Baghdad, 
recently continued to Bairiit (Syria). An aeroplane 
service has put Teheran within a day’s jouinc;. 
of Baku. Since the accession to power of Ri'ld 
Shah, a plan for a trans-I’ersian railway has been 
dtawn up and even partly put into execution (192S). 
It is to connect Teheran on the one hand with 
the Persian Gulf (IHibr-Miisa through Luri-tan) 
and on the other with the Caspian (Bandai-blaz 
via Firuzkuh). 

The province of Teheran. It consists of 
six di.stricts (H. Schindler); i. Shahriyar on the 
N.W. on the right bank of the Karadj : 2. Sawdj- 
bulak (q.v., N®. 2) to the N.W. of Shahrhai : 
3. Fbishawiya (Pashapuya) to the S.W. of the 
town m the direction of RabSt-KarIm; 4. Waramin 
[q.v.] to the S.F.. ; 5. Shimran to the north of the 
town, with 63 flourishing villages, of which the 
principal i.sTa^iish ; the villages of Kolhak(Gulhak) 
and Zarganda are occupied by the Biitish ami 
Russian legations ic.spcctively. to which they were 
given in 1S35 by Muhammad Shah : 6. Kasran, to 
the north of Shimran on the upper couise of the 
DJadjarud. As subdivisions of less importance, 
the Persian map gives Ghar immediately to the 
south of Teheran (with the little town of Shah 
'.Abd al-'A/Tm): I.awasSnat to the ea.st of Shimran ; 
Kand (Kan) and Sawlakan to the west of Shimian ; 
Miahriblanak to the north of Kand; Arange between 
Kand and Kaiadj. 

Eaily references. l)e Goeje (Istakhn, p. 209 k) 
proposed to identify with Teheran the r.ilZAN. 
iiiirAN or i.nXAN', mentioned by Istakhri, p. 209, 
Ibn Ilawkal, p. 366 and Mukaddasi, p. 375 - This 
Iivpothesis has again lieen revived by Miihamiiiad 
Klian Kazwini, op. p. 39. But according to 

Yakiit, I, 769 (although late and not very explicit), 
the place Bihzan which represented the old site 
of Raiy lay 7 farbakhs(-) from this latter town, while 
the same geographer places Teheran as one would 
expect I farsakh from Raiy. The earliest reference 
to Teheran is provisionally that of the Farsnania. 
G.A/.N., p. 134 (written before 510= 1116); its 
author talks highly of the pomegranates of Teheran, 
also mentioned by al-SanTani (in 555 = 1160), 
G.M.S..^ p. 373. But independently of these refer- 
ences, the village of Teheran must have existed 
before the time of Istakhri (in 340) for S.tmTam 
mentions his ancestor Abu ‘z\bd .\llah Muham- 
mad b. Hammad al-Tihiani al-Razi, who died at 
'Askalan in Palestine in 261 (874). According to 
the Rahat al-SuUuy (written in 599 = 1202), G. 
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.]/. .S'., p. 293, in 561 ihc mother of the Saldjuk 
Sultan Arslan, who was on her way from Raiy 
to Xakhicawan made the fii^t stop (the regular 
/nil:!-: ntaka/i of the I’ersians) “near Teheran’”. 
The Sultan himself occasionally -tayed near Dulab 
(the name of a place to the S. K. of Teheran, 
where the Ru'^sian cemetery now isj. Il>n Isfan- 
diyar in the history of Tabaristan (written in 
613 = 1216: p. 19) narrating the war^ 

of the kings of the Persian epic says that Afiasi- 
yab's camp was pitched at the place \\herc “Dulab 
and Tihian" now are. Tight years later, Yakut 
gave a brief note on Teheran which he had 
visited just before the Mongol invasion. It was a 
considerable town with 12 qiiarteis. As the dwell- 
inghouses in Teheran were built underground 
and the gardens around the town were very thick, 
the town was well protected and the government 
in its dealings with the inhabitants preferred to 
be tactful with them. Civil discord raged to such 
an extent in Teheran that the inhabitants tilled 
their fields with the spade from fear lest then- 
neighbours should steal their animals. Kazwini 
(674= 1275J compares the dwellinghou^es in Te- 
heran to the holes of yarbus {ka-nanla'i I^yai luC) 
and confirms Yakut”s_ account of the character of 
the inhabitants; cf. Atifiy p. 22S. 

All later writers note the subteiranean dwel- 
lings, but only Ker Potter (1. 3*2) says in this 
connection that 200 — 3 ^^ yaids from the Kazwin 
gate he saw inside the town ‘^an open space full 
of wide and deep excavations or rather pits’ , 
which served as shelters fur the poor and stables 
for the beasts of burden (cf, plate 57 Ilom- 
maire de Hell). This mU''t be a reference to the 
old darivZiza-yi naii: south of 

which the quarter is called tdiar (•‘ca\es’). This 
name is also applied to the whole district stretching 
to the south of Teheran. As to the troglodyte life 
in the vicinity of Teheran, cf. Eastwick. i. 294: 
a village to the east of the bridge of Karadj, and 
CrawshayAYilliams, Rcck-dicclluigs at Rainah^ 

A,S^ 1904, p. 551: 1906. p. 217. 

The growth of Teheran was the result of 
the disappearance of other large centres in the 
neighbourhood. The decline of Kaiy dates from 
its destruction by the ^longols in 617 (1220). 
In the ilongol period lehcran is occasionally 
mentioned in the al-T'awai : dl'- >n 6S3 

(1284), Arghuii, after the victory gained near 
Ak-Kh"adja (= Sumikan, Xnzhat al-KiiiTi p. I 73 ) 
over al-Yanak, Ahmad Takudar’s general, ariivcJ 
at “Tihran of Raiy” (cf. Muhammad Kazwmi, op. 
c/V., p. 38). In 694 (1294) Uba/an coming fiom 
hiru/kiih stopped at “ lihran of Raiy (Dorn. M/zj- 
P- 138)- According to the dsitzhii al-hulU'' 
(written in 1340: p. 55)-; I cheran was 

a consideiable town i^]/iii'ia'':id with a Iictter 
climate than Raiy. Formerly {j/ni kahl^ the inha- 
bitants of Teheran were %ery numeious. The last 
icmark may support the li)pothe''is of the identity 
of Teheran with niiZAN (b. 

In the Timurid period the village of “Tihian 
of Raiy” is mentioned in S06 (1403) as the place 
where the Shah-zade Rustam spent 20 days to 
assemble the troops with whom he maichcd against 
Iskandar-Shaikh Calawi (^ZaJar-ziTn/ia^ ii. 57 - — 
Matjd ai-Sd'daln\ Dorn, Auszity.^ p. 175 )- 
the same time (July 6, 1404) Teheian (“cmdad 
que ha nombre Teheran'”) was vi>iteJ for the 
first time by a European traveller, the Spanish 


Amba-jsadoi Clavijo (ed. St. Petersburg 18S1, p. 
186; traual. I.e Strange. London 1928, p. 166). 
At thib time the province of Raiy was governed 
by Timur's son-m-Iaw, the Amir Sulaiman-^ah 
{Zafar^nama^ ii. 591 ; Clavijo, p. 1S9, 351 ; Ziileman 
or Cumalexa Miias^a). He lived in \Yaraniin (Va- 
tami). The town of Raiy (Xahaiiprey) was not 
inhabited (“agora deshabitada*’). In the tower of 
Teheran was a representative of the governor and 
there was a house where the king stopped on 
his visits (“una posada onde el Sehoi siiele e->tar 
quando alli venia”). Teheran had no walls. 

The Safa w ids. Under the 
was moved in turn fiom Aidabil to labiiz and 
then to Kazvvm and finally to Ufahan.lhe district 
of Raiy was no longer of great importance. Theic 
were only two towns of note in it: Maiamin. 
which after a brief spell of gloiy undei SliMi 
Rukh had rapidly declined, and Tehcian. Accord- 
ing to Rida Kuli Khan (^Raivdat al-Baf~i-y: At 7 ;.v/ji 
the first visits of the Safawids to Teheian were 
due to the fact that their ancestor Saiyid Hamza 
was bulled there near L\bd al-LVpm. 1 he 

prosperity of the town dates from Tahmasp I who 
in 961 built a bazaar in it and a wall {J'Txrd) 
round it which, according to the Zl/iat al-Madyd’ 
!:s^ was a farsakh in length al-Bu!ddn\ 

6.000 “paces"). The wall had 4 gates and 

114 towcis, the number of the Suras of the 
Kur'an (on each of the towers a sura was in- 
scribed). 1 14 towers are &till given in Perezin's 
plan (1842). The material for the construction of 
the citadel was procured from the quarries of 
Cal-i Maidan and Cal-i Hi:ar, which have given 
their names to two quarters. Ahmad Radi, himself 
belonged to the district of Raiy, talks in laudatory 
terms of the incompaiable abundance of the canals 
and gardens of Teheran and the delights of the 
plateau of ShamTian, and of the neighbouring 
distiict of Kand and Sulakan (MS. lUbl. Nat., 
Suppl. Per.,, NO. 357, fob 436 — 4 ^^ 7 . greater 
part of which is devoted to the great men of the 
old town of Raiy). According to the MadjZiHs 
the village of Sulaghan was founded 
by the celebrated Saiyid Muhammad Nuibakhsh, 
founder of many religious movements, who died in 

S69 (1464)- ^ , 

In 9S5 Teheian was the scene of the execution 
of Prince Mirza, who>c enemies had accused him 
to ^ah Ismahl II of aiming at the throne. la 
99S (1589) Shah 'Abb.Y- I going against the 
Uzbek UAbd_ al-Mifmin Khan fell severely ill at 
Teheran (--Gam-a/a, p. 275), which enabled the 
L'zbeks to seize ^leshhed. It is said that this gave 
Shah UVbbas a gieat didike for Teheian. It is 
however fiom hi's time that the building of the 
palace of f’ahar Pagh dates, the site of which 
was later occupied by tlie present citadel {ark). 
Pietro della Valle visited Teheran in 161S and 
found the town laiger in area but with a smal- 
ler population than KaMian. lie calls it the “town 
of plain-trees", z\t this time a begleriiegi (“gran 
capo di provincia”’) lived in Teheran; his juris- 
diction extended as far as Eiruzkuh. In 1627 Sir 
Thomas Heibcrt estimated the number of houses 
in Teheian at 3.000. 

The Afghans. On the eve of the Afghan in- 
vasion Shah Husain Safawi made a stay in Teheran 
and it was here that he icceived Duiii-Efendi, the 
ambassador of Ahmad III (at the beginning of 
1720: cf. Rclatiofi i/c’ Dour) i Ejc/idp Paris 1810). 
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Here also was dismissed and blinded the grand 
virier Fath 'All Khan I'timad al-Dawla (“Athemat" 
of the Euiopeans) which precipitated the debacle; 
cf. Krusinski (publ. by Du Cerceau), Hist, uis 
>lZ'cI. Jc Posc^ 1742, i. 295. Shah Husain only 
returned to Isfahan (June i, 1721; Ea Mamye 
Clairae, i. 200) to lose his throne. Tahina&p 11 
made a stay in Teheran in August 1725, but, on 
the approach of the Afghans, he ded to Mazandaran. 
European writers say that Teheian resisted and 
Ashiaf lost many men (Krusinski, op. cit . p. 351; 
La Mamye Clairae, Hist, de Perse.^ 1750, ii. 250, 
Han way, ii. 234). Some time afterwards Teheran 
fell in spite of the feeble attempt by Fath 'All 
Khan Kadjar to relieve the town (cf. Olivier, v. 
89 and MiPdt al-BulaZ.tt). According to this last 
source, the Days^ usa-ji 7 JJawla and Da/ lodza-vi 
Ark gates date from this peiiod, for the Afghans 
everywhere showed themselves careful to secure 
the ways of retreat. The leference is of course to 
the old gates of those names. 

After the defeat of Ashraf at Mihmandust (6th 
Rabr 1 , tl4i = Sept. 20, 17289 the Afghans in 
Teheran put to death the notables and left for 
Isfahan. The inhabitants fell upon the impedimenta 
they had left and through negligence a powder j 
magazine was exploded (Histoire do Hmay Chah. , 
transl. Jones, London 1770, p. 78). Ashraf himself ■ 
was soon driven out of Warainin and Tah- I 
masp II returned to Teheran. ’ j 

Nadir. In 1154 (^740 Tsadir gave Teheran | 
as a fief to his eldest son Rida Kuli .Mirza. who 1 
had hitherto acted as ruler of all Persia.’ The' 
nomination to Teheran was preliminary to the 
fall and blinding of the prince; cf. Tones, ii. 123: 
Ilanvvay, ii. 357, 378; Abd al-Karim. Voyage de 
I hide a la Mekke, ed. Langles, 1825, p. 93. 

During the fighdng among the successors of 
Nadir. All Shah 'Adil (1160= 1747; took lefuge 
in Teheran but was seized and blinded by Ibr.ihim's 
supporters (Z* ipyikjui hakd-i Nddirixa.^ ed. (>. Mann, 
p. 34).^ After the fall of the Nidirids, Teheran 
passed into the sphere of influence of the Kadjars, 
rivals of Kaiiin i^an Zand. 

Karim Khan. In 1171 (1757) Sultan Muham- 
mad Ha^n i^ian Kadjar, after an unsuccessful 
battle with Karim i^.in near ^iraz, retiied to 
leheran where his army was disbanded. Havinir 
learned that he had withdrawn from Telicran”, I 
Karim Khan sent his best general Shaikh 'All 
Khan there with an advance-guard. With the help 
M Muhammad Khan Davvalii, .Muhammad Hasan 
Kadjar was killed and Karim Khan with his 
army iordu) ariived at Teheran in 1172 (1759). 
The head of .Muhammad Hasan Khan wa, buiied ' 
with all honour at Shall 'Abd al-'Azim. The next i 
year the order wa, given to build at Teheran a 1 
scat of government (pimdyat) “which would rival 
the palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphon", a dnodn- i 
a haram and quarters for the bodyguard: 
Cf. SadikNaml, Ta'ilkh-i Gin Giidn,, Bihl. Nat.^ 
Suppl. Pers., NT 1374, fob 29. Sam' al-Dawla added 
to these buildings the garden Djaunat and says 
tiiat Karim Khan intended to make Teheran his 
capiUal. It was to Teheran that z\ka Muhammad 
ya^ar, captured in MazandarSn, was taken to Kailm 
Khan, who treated him generously, for which he 
was very badly requited latei. In '1176 however, 
Karim l^an decided on Shiraz to which he moved 
the machinery of government. (Jhafur Khan was I 
lett as governor in Teheran. ! 


The rise of the Kadjar.'^. Karim FUiIu diccl 
on the Safar 1 193. Hy the 20^^^ Saf.u Aka 

Muhammad \\a-» in Miah "^Aiid al-^A.;im and the 
next day he a.^cended the throne {<liuiui) in the 
vicinity uf Tehcian (^Mir d/, i. 525). Teheran Imuever 
passed into the sphere of intliicnee of ^Ah Mu- 
rad Khan^ half-brulher ot Ijja'^far Khan /and 
( 7 h r'lkh-i Zr.fidtya ^ ed. lieer. p. S, 13. 25 J. 
Jn 1197 (17S3) Aka Muhammad Khan made a 
tirst attempt to get possession of Teheian but the 
governor Ohafur Khan Tihrani managed tu piu- 
crastinate and an outbreak uf plague forced Aka 
Muhammad to withdraw to Danighan (*)//;■ lit). Alur 
the death of ‘^Ali Murad Khan (1199 17S5J llie 

town was besieged by Aka Muhammad’s troops. The 
inhabitants did not wish to surrender the fortres- 
{kal a) before Aka Muhammad had taken Tfahan. 
The news of the ad\ance of I_)ja'far f^ian Zaml 
from Tars caused Aka Muhammad's troup-s lu 
disperse. He was however received with open 
arms by the chiefs of Teheran {/lUkim 'tea-' uuimd’. ) 
and henceforward the town was his capital {t)ia- 
kart 4 saltanat, dar al-saltana and later dZir a.- 
khilrifd), from which he led the expeditions whicli 
united all Persia under his rule. According to the 
A/u'utkh’i su/ta/ii, transl. Prydges, D) nasty cf t'n<, 
Aajars^ p. 18, Teheran became the capital in 
1200 (17S6) and the foundations of the palace 
were laid then. After the capture of Miiraz all 
the artillery and munitions of the Zands were 
taken to the new capital. The last Zand king 
Luif '^Ali KKan, blinded and kept prisonei in 
j Teheran, was put to death there in 1209 and buried 
I in the sanctuary uf the imain-zade Zaid; ibid.^ 

I p. 25, 30, 76, S2. lOI. 

; After the assassination of Aka Muhammad Shah 
I (2l't I)hu l-Hidjdja 1211 = June 16, I797j his 
brother Kuli ]^an appeared before the capital 
but the prime minister Mirza Shafi^ would not 
allow him to enter. In the meanwhile the heii 
tu the throne Paha Khan (= Fath 'Ah Shahj was 
able to reach ^iraz and after the defeat of the 
second claimant Sadik I:^au Shakaki, was crowned 
I at the beginning of 1798. The ^akaki [q. v.] 
prisoners were employed to dig the ditch of the 
capital (cf. Schlechta-Wssehrd, Fath ^Ali Schah una 
seine Throiu ivahn^ Sitz. A. IF, li'ien., 1864, ii., 
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During the period of Anglo-French rivaliy a 
series of ambassadors visited Teheran: on the one 
side Sir John Malcolm (iSoi and 1810), Sir Har- 
ford Jones Brydges (1807), Sir Gore Oiiseley 
(1811) and on the French side Gen. Romieii (d. 
at Teheran in 1806), A. Jaubert (1806), Gen. 
Gardane (1807). The Russians concentiated then 
efforts on dabriz, the residence of the Persian 
Crown Prince. It was only after the treaty uf 
1 urkmaneai (q. V, ; 182S ) that the Russian mmistci 
A. S. Ciriboyedow paid a short visit to the capital. 
Just before his return to Tabriz, Mirza Va'kub, 
one of the Shah s chief eunuchs, an Armenian uf 
Kriwan foicibly converted to Islam, presented 
himself at the Russian legation and asked to be 
repatriated by virtue of article 13 of the treaty. 
Ihis “apostacy provoked an attack on the Rus- 
sian embassy and on feb. ir, 1829, 45 membeis 
of it were massacred (Griboyedow. his secretaiies, 
Cossacks and seivants). The tragedy took place 
in the legation s quaiters (house of the zamhui akli- 
haAii near the old Shah SVbd al-S\zim gate; now 
ihe street called Sar-pulak in the Zargarabad 
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quarter). On the death of Oiiboyedow, celel)iatc(l 
in the annals of Ku‘>sian literature, cf. sul> antio 
Ri'la-Kuli-Khan. Raicdat ,!!-SaJU~\ : .V«7f.v'/, Tih- 
lan 1274 (1858): Mn/a Taki Khan, 
KdiijZiyiu, 'I'lhran 1273 (1857), i. 221; Sani^ 
al-Dawla, Ta Muntaznn-i .V(7//;/, lii . 1301 

(1883). p. 144; KeldtioJi des c'z Rhm-'nt' qui out 
fri'ccdJ et accojtipi'nc le mdssdOc' dc hi deynilie 
auibassade ) itsse cn Pei sc. A’ev.-f. Annales dcs 
Tvr.V<T, 1S30, part 48. p. 337-367: Bcrgc, Sm^r/' 
Gj-iboyedo 7 '( 7 » 7 \uss. S/cwhui. 1872, viii. 162—207; 
Malyshinsky, Pc'diinn-'ye dch\ Puss z'cSi/nk., 1890, 
vi. 160 — 233; Zukovski. J\’} sidsL’vc hdc/isfsv , 
iVoz’oyc Vrdfiia, 1890, 506S; Allahverdiants, 

Kciilitia Grihoyedoz-a fo ayniiafiskivt istctfiikarn., 
Puss. Stayifia. 1901. N®. lo. p. 44-6S: Minorsky, 
'^T^cna kyovi"' Gyiho\edcz'a. Russ. Mysh Prague 
1923, iii. I— 15. 

When the death of Fath ‘^All ShrJi (Oct. 19. 
1S34) became known in the capital his son 'All 
Miiza Zill-i Sultan proclaimed himself king under 
the name of 'Add Shah and '>truck coins. But the 
heir to the throne Muhammad Mirza arrived from 
Tabriz, accompanied by representatives of Britain 
and Russia, and entered the capital without striking 
a blow on Jan. 2, 1835. 'Add Shah only reigned 
for six weeks (cf. Tornau. Aus. d. fh'ueste?i Ge- 
schichte Peysicfis. Z. D. kSl. G.. 1S49. p 1-15). The 
succession of the next three ^ahs look place 
without incident [cf. kabjar] (even after the as- 
sassination of Nasir al-Dln Sh:ih on May 1, 1S96). 
The history of Teheran under these ^ahs is that 
of all Persia. The tranquillity of the town was 
only disturbed by epidemics and the periodical 
migrations caused by famine ; cf, the rioting on 
March i, 1S61 described by Ea.stwick. op. dt. 
and Ussher, Jouy?tcy from Londen to Posetolis., 
London 1S65, p. 625. 

Among the more important events may be men- 
tioned the peisecution of the Babis [q. v.]. especi- 
ally in 1850 after the attempt on Na^ir al-Din 
^ah. The movement against the concession of a 
tobacco monopoly to the Tobacco Monopoly Cor- 
poration in 1891 also started in Teheian: cf. 
Browne, The PeysUin Revolutloji. Cambiidgc 1910, 
p. 46—57. 

The Revolution. Since the Persian revolu- 
tion, the capital, previously ‘'Omewhat isolated from 
the provinces, has rapidly become the political and 
intellectual centre of this country. The chronology 
of the events of the period i'' follows: Ihe 
hast of the merchants in the Masdjid-i hshyih.^ Dec. 
1905. The bast of the constitutionaiisis at the 
Briiish legation from July 20 to Aug. 5' 1906. 
The opening of the Madjlis in the palace of 
Baharistan on Oct. 7, 1906. The heir to the 
throne Muhammad '.Vll Mirza ''igns the consti- 
tution on L)ec. 30. 1906. Death of Mu.mfTar al-Din 
Shah on Jan. 8, 1907. The a''sas>ination of the 
Atabeg Amin al-Dawla on Aug. 31, 1907, Counter- 
manifestations by the ‘‘absolutist.^’* from Dec. 13— 
19, 1907. Bombardment of the Madjlis on June 
23, 1908. Capture of Teheran by the nationalist 
troops commanded by the Sipahdar-i A'/am of 
Ra^t and the Sardar-i As'ad Hakhtiyari on July 
13-15, 1909. Abdication of Muhammad 'Ah ^ah 
on July 16, accession of Sultan Ahmad Shah on 
July 18, 1909; cf. Browne, Peysiau Revolution and 
D. Fraser, Persia and Turkey in Revolt., Loiiilon 
*9*0, p. 82—116; on the events of May 12, 1911 
to Jan. II, 1912, information will be found in 


, AForgan Shuster, The Stran'yling of Peisia^ I.on- 
don 1912. In 1915 Teheran became involved in 
the Oreat War. The representatives of the Central 
Powers nearly canied Shah Sulum Ahmad off to 
I lyum with them. Ihe capital was oul.^ide of the 
; /one of military operation', proper but on several 
i occasions movements of troop«, took place in its 
i vicinity (skirmish on Dec. lo. 1915 near Rabap 
I Karim between Ru>>ian Cossacks and the Amir 
Hishmat's gendarmes who were on the side of 
the Central Powers; cf. Emelianow. front., 
Berlin 1923). Down to 1917, Ru>sian troops con- 
trolled the region between the Caspian and Te- 
heran. From 1918 English troops took their place; 
cf. L^unsterville, The Adventines of Diinsterforcc.. 
London 1920. The division of Persian Co^sacks 
commanded by the old Russian instructors was 
also employed to protect Persia against a possible 
' offensive from the north. The Russian officers 
weie dismissed on Oct. 30, 1920. The greater 
part of the division was stationed at Kazwin 
where an English force under Geneial Ironside 
was still quartered. C>n Feb. 21, 1921. 2,500 Per- 
sian Cossacks who had come from Kazwm under 
the command of their general Rida-Khan occupied 
the capital. Saiyid Diya^ al-Din foimed the new- 
cabinet (Feb. 24 — May 24) and Rida Khan was 
appointed commander-in-chief {SardZir Sipal \ cf. 
L M. Balfour, Rcceni Happenings in Persia., Lon- 
don 1922). Towards the end of 1923 the ^ah 
Sultan Ahmad left the country at the same time 
as the prime minister Kawam al-Saliana (from June 
4. 1921), who was accused of intriguing against the 
Sardar Sipah. The latter remained master of the 
situation and was finally crowned on April 25, 
1926 [cf. PAHLAWi]. 

Giowth of the town. Yakut’s account of the 
houses of Teheran suggests that the oldest part 
of the town is in the south (the Ghar quarter) 
and that it developed from south to north (i. e. 
from the desert to the mountain and to the springs). 
There is little left in Teheran of the Zand period. 
The modem town has been entirely created under 
the Kadjais. 

Olivier who visited Teheran in 1796 says that 
the town, which looked entiiely new 01 lebuilt, 
was in the form of a square of a little more than 
2 miles (')- but only half of this was built upon. 
The population did not exceed 15,000 of whom 
3,000 were soldier.', and Olivier remarks with 
justice that ‘‘the gold scattered around the throne” 
did not fail to attract inhabitants. The palace 
in the citadel was built in the time of Aka Mu- 
hammad ^ah. In the TZilZird fakht-i Marmar 
were placed the pictures, gla-^s and marble pillars 
taken from the palace of Karim Khan in ^iraz. 
Cnder the threshold of a door were buried the 
bones of Nadir ^ah so that the Kadjar prince 
could tiample over them every day (Ouseley). On 
the accession of Rida ^ah the bones were taken 
from there. 

Accoiding to General Gardane (iSoS), only the 
poor remained in Teheian in summer, but in 
winter the population reached 50,000. 

Moiier (iSoS — 1S09) says Teheran was 472““ 
5 miles in circumference. Kmneir about the same 
time put the summer population at 10,000 and 
the winter at 60,000. The town was surrounded 
by a strong wall and a great ditch with a glacis 
but the defences were only of value in a country 
where “the art of war was unknown”. 
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(Ju^eley (iSii) counted 6 yatci in Teheran, 30 
mo^qiie:> and college^ and 300 h.ath-, ; he put the 
population in winter at 40 — 60,000. Ker Porter 
(1817) mentions S(-) gates before which laige 
louiid toi\eis weie built (cf. his plan) to defend 
the appro-aches and control the exits. In winter 
the population was from 60 — 70,000. 

Path ‘,\ll Shah had consideiably improved the 
town but towards the end of his reign it passed 
through a period of neglect, .\ccording to Traser 
(1838), there was not another town in Persia so 
poor looking, “not a dome” was to he seen m 
it. Under Muhammad ^ah things were improved 
a little. 

Berezin has given a particularly detailed de- 
scription of the palace with 

its four courts and numerous buildings (Dawlat- 
khana, Daftar-khana, Kulah-i fiiangl [“pavilion'd. 
Sanduk-khana, Zargar-khana, ‘Imarat-i Shir-i Khor- 
shid, Sarwistan, I^ahvat-i Shah, Gulistan). The 
■same traveller gives a plan of the palace and of the 
town, very important for the historical topography 
of feheraD. At this date (1842), the town within 
its walls measured about 3.800 Persian arihin 
(roughly yards) from west to east and 1,900 — 2,450 
from north to south, i. e. occupied an area of 
about 3 square miles (Polak’s calculation, op. ci/.., 
p. 223: 83,750 square raeties is obviously wrong). 
The citadel (ari) was in the shape of a parallel- 
ogram (600 W. to E. by 1,175 'o > 

i. e. a fouith of the whole town). Tlie north side 
of the ai-A touched the centre of the northern 
face of the outer wall. Gardens occupied the parts 
of the town next the wall. The most animated | 
quarter was that which lay to the S. E. of the i 
citadel in the direction of the Shah '.-Vbd al-'.Azim 
gate. Only five gates are marked on this plan. , 
The only open space, the .Maidan-i Shah close to ' 
the citadel on the south side, was not large (cf. 
the plate in Hommaire de Ilell). Among the 
mosques that of the Shah and the imam-^uie of 
Zaid and \ ahya alone are of any importance. 
Gardane had seen the ilasdjUi-i Shah being built 
in 1807. Its inscription from the hand of the 
court calligrapher Muhammad Mahdi is dated 1224 
(iSog), but according to Schindler, the mosque 
was not finished till 1840 (cf. Eraser above). 

ihc plan by Krziz (1857) much re.sembles that I 
of Berezin, but around the town he marks by 
dotted lines the bounds of a new extension of the ^ 
town, which accoiding to an explanatory note by 
Dr. Polak. had been begun considerably before 
1857. Polak himself in 1853 had built a hospital ' 
to the north of the north gate of the town. These 
new buildings were few in number and not budt 
under any regular scheme. In i86i the town was , 
still within the old square ; the population was 
So, 000 in summer and 1 20,000 in wintei (Brugseh) 

1 he new town. radical change took place 
m 1869— 1S74 (cf. Ciirzon, Stahl and H. Schindler; 
the otiicial figures on the projects for the develop- 
ment of the town have not yet been discovered), i 
The town was extended on all side.s. The old ' 
ditch and the bulk of the walls disappeared. | 
eheraii assumed the form of an irregular octagon 
surrounded by new foitificatiuns (ba.stions of earth, 
with fosses) modelled on those of Paris but of no , 
military importance. According to Curzon, i. 305, ^ 
the work was done during the famine of 1871; ' 
cf. Brittlebank, Persia during the famine, I.on- I 
don 1873. The town was given 12 gates. The ' 


old ucrc retained within the city Imt ihcir 

name', weic tiansfcircil Id the corrc'.poiulinL; 
on the new line-, of furlitlcatitin. I'he latter are 
20,000 yards in lenj^lh; the area now occupietl 
h\ 'Tcheian is 7^ ^ juaie miles ill. >chintile!j. 
Iiefore the old l)awlat L^atc the important 1 up* 
khana far'senal) 250 1 20 yanls was bullt« siii- 

loimded by the artilleiy barrack.s. A champ tla 
Mar^ [ even moie .s[)aGioUs (550 

350 \auK) was laid out X.W. of tlie lup-Miana. 
Two parallel and important arteries, Kh i\ a! An-i 
‘^Ala' al-Dawla and I.alazar. now run fioni the 
Maidan-i Tup-l^ana to the north. The old pio- 
menades outside the walks, Lalazar. Xigaristan etc , 
were incorporated in the town. The new <|uarter8 
attracted first of all the foreign legations. kiiC 
first French (Gardane) and british (H. Jonu'. 
Ouseley) missions had been lodged in the huU'-e 
of Amin al-Dawla near the old Shah 'Abd al- 
(iatc. In the time of Ouseley a I’nii-'h 
legation w’as built on land belonging to the Zam- 
burakei-bashi which the ^ah gave to the Englidt 
(it was near another estate of the same ov.nei 
that Griboyedow was assassinated). The new Bii- 
tish legation was built in 1870 at the end of the 
^Ala" al-Dawla avenue. When the Russian legati‘'n 
was definitely established in Teheran in 1S34 it 
was lodged in the home of the grand viziei 

Iladjflji Mirra Aghasi in the ark itself. In iSSo 
the Russians built themselves a legation in the 
Paminar quarter (east of the ark) but in 1915 
they finally settled in the ‘‘park of the Atabeg" 
immediately to the north of the English. The 

Turkish and French legations are east and w’e>t 
of the English. The European shops and the Per- 
sian notables have followed the legations but the 
centre of trade is still the old bazaar, which U 
entered to the south of the ark. 

Teheran has no fine public buildings. The 

mosque of the Sipahsalar (Mirza Husain Khan, 
d. 129S = 1881) is the most imposing edifice 
in Teheran fin the new quarter on the X. E. 
beside the Daharistan palace, wdiich has been oc- 
cupied since 1906 by the Madjlis) ; the building was 
begun in 1296 (1S78), cf. AAzkTM/r rtA.TMiT;-, p. 83, 
and finished about 1890. Its Madrasa bears the 
date of 1302 (1S84). 

the principal beauty of Teheran is the large 
priv'ate houses with their gardens and flov.cr^. 

Around it there are many country houses and 
palaces of the Kadjar style, which is not neglig- 
ible from the artistic point of view and which 
continues the traditions of Safawi aichitecture. 
Such It. T^rat-abad just north of Teheran: see 
the picture in Curzon, i. 34 (cf. p. 326 and in 
d’Allemagne the pavilion of the ^ams al-Tmaia 
in the ark). The chateau of Ka^r-i Kadjar is now 
in luins (cf. the plates in SaltykolT, de Coste and 
Hommaire de Hell). 'I'he hunting-lodge Vow^an- 
tapa, “hill oi hyssop” (popularly called Dowshan- 
tapa— “hill of the hares”), situated at the foot 
of the mountain of Se-paya (to the east of lehe- 
ran), is connected with the town by a good road 
(3 miles) opened on Oct. 14, 1874 (Serena). 
Pious people of the town make the pilgrimage to 
Shah Abd al-'^A/im, a little town beyond the 
ruins of Raiy [q. v.]. The railway from Teheian 
to this sanctuary is 5 miles in length (with two 
branch lines, one a mile long and the other 1Y2 
miles); it was built between 1888 and 1893 and 
till 19^5 the only railway in Peisia. The use 
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uf gas was iiitiudiiced into Persia in 1S75 (Serena); 
tlectric light began to be used about 1905. 

Under llie Pahlawi regime con-'.deiable public 
woilvs have been luUeitaken in ihe low n. A Society 
of El lends of Old Teheiau va> f(*unded in the 
capital in 1926 and it is to be hoped that it ^\ill 
be able to desciibe and protect \shat there is 
lemaikablc among the buildings of the Kadjar 
period. 

Teheran which still continue-' to grow towards 
the north, is now the laige.st city in Persia. In 
1S7S Mine. Serena reckoned the population at 
200,000 in winter and 8o,oco in summer. In 1900 
Stahl gave 250.000 in the city and 350,000 in , 
the 670 adjoining towns and villages. Balfour 
(1921) quotes a Persian testimony to the effect that 
the minimum number of inhabitant-' of Teheran , 
is 250,000 while the ‘reasoned highest I'.gure” may 
be 380,000 (for the province of Teheran these 
figures are 700,000 and 800.000). 

a p h \ \ In addition to the Oiiental 
sources quoted in the text see: U-\bd al-Rashid 
llakrri, al-Atnar^ A . E.. ii., 17^9: P- 477 \ 

Zain al-U\bidin, Biistan al~Si\~ihat^ Tihran 13*5’ 
p. 354; Iladjdji KTalifa, rhikan-ntuna. Stambul 
1145, p. 92; Ewliya Celebi, iv. 3S2 — 383. 5. v. 
Rey (not very accurate); SanP al-Dawla, J/irEt 
al-Buhian^ Tihiau 1294. i. 50S— 594 (an im- 
portant compilation) ; Muhammad Khan Kazwini, 
Tihran^ in Bist iMahZiIa'Xi Bombay 

192S, p. 36—39; Kaz'ch. 1921. N®. 2. 

European AVorks; Tangles in his edition ■ 
of Chardin, viii , iSii, p. 162 — 170 [Chardin 
himself only mentions the name of ‘•Iheran. 
petite ville du pays Comisene'k riii 174]! 
ter, Erdkufide^ viii., Beilin 1S3S. p- 604 — 612: 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Fast. Caliphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, p. 217: Schwaiz. Iran nn ; 
Mitieialter. 1926, p. S07. 

Pietro della Valle (1618), rAr/-.', Biighton ; 
1S43, i. 703 (paite II, letteia l\)\ Sir Thomas 
Herbert (1627). So/ne Years' Travon. 3‘'d ed., ^ 
*^77? P* 206; Hanway, Hist. Aoiount, London I 
1754, i. 246 (in the itinerary of van Mierop): ■ 
G. A. Olivier (1797)1 Yoyap-e, Pari" 1S07, y. , 
87 — 9^, vi. 47; Malcolm, Shetohes op Posia 
(1S07), London 1S27, ii. 103-152, chap, xvii.- 
xix. ; Macdonald Kinneir, A yeopr. Hcmoir on , 
Persia^ London 1S13. p. liS: Jauheit. I lyage , 
en Ar/nc/iie ct cn Perse (1S06), Paris. 1S21, 
p. 221, 228, 233, 331—335: Gardanc. 

yoiirnal d'nn z'ovape . . . e/i iSoj et /ooo, 
Palis l8og, p. 48, 55; Dupre, fui.r,.’ (iSoS), 
Paris 1S19, 11, 186 — 194; Sir Ilarfiiid Jones 
lirydges, An Account cf the TransnAions ^ cj 
^lisslon (1S07 — iSil), London 1834- 
p. 185 tqi].\ Morier, A Jciinu’y thrcH^h 7 s,a 
(1808 — 1809), London lSl2, p. 185 — 197. 2-4; 
Ouseley, Travels (iSll — 1S12), I.ondon 1S23. 
iii. 1 15 — 200 and Atlas; \V. Piice, yem neil 
of the Brit. Emb. to I'ei sla (iSii). 2nJ cd . 
London 1832, p. 28 — 39, views of 'lihian and 
Kasr-i Kadjar; Morier, Seeeend joiit ney (iSio 
1816), London iSiS, chap. — xd-. P- *69 
199; Ker Loiter, Travels \\'&\~i\ I.ondon 1S21, 
i- 306 — 3G5, gcneial view from the south, p. 3^2. 

J- IL Fraser, .1 IVinteAs you) ney (1838), Lon- . 
don 1838, i. 416; Paion P’. Koif, ]’ospom:/ia- 
niya 0 I'ersit (1834 — 1835), St. Peteisbing 1S3S, . 
p. 197 — 261 ; Piince A. Soltykoff, Toyaye en 
I'erse (1S38), Paris 1S51, p. 85— 1 15, view of 
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the streets; Peiezin, Jlttefiestviye po J'ostohu 
(1S42), Kazan 1S52, ii. 143 — 177, with an im- 
portant plan of Teheran and Raiy ; Ilommaire 
de Hell, Vo)aye (1S46 — 184S1, Paris 1S56, ii. 
1 15 — 213, Atlas. Pails 1S59, pi. 57 — 73; ex- 
cellent views of Teheian, ihe p.rlace, the Mai- 
dan-i Shah etc. by Laments (cf. below d’Alle- 
magnej; Lady Shell. Glimpses oj .... I'ei sia 
{iS49_). London 1S56, p. liS and /i.xivi/v; Go- 
bineau, Trois ans .-Isje (1S34). Pans, p. 275. 
21 1 — 225: A. H. Momisey, A your ney (1S65 — 
1S66), London 1872. p. 127— 147; La.stwick, 
your/ial {\%(30 — lS6lj, London 1S64, i. 217 — 
245 and passim; Briigsch, Eeise </. A. Prctis- 
sischen GesanJlschaj t i 1^60 — 1S61). Leipzig 1S65, 

1. 207 — 234 and passem.^ several coloured plates; 

J. Basset, Fersia (1S71 — 1SS4), London 1SS6. 
p. 102 — 1 19; Mme. Serena, EPontmes et cheses 
en Perse (1877 — 1S7S). Pans 18S3, p. 48 sqq.; 
Stack, Si.x Months in J'eisia. London 1SS2, ii. 
151 — iCg; OrsoIIe, Le Caueo.se A la Petse 
(1SS2). Pails 1SS5, p. 210—294; S. G. \V. 
Beniamin, Persia and the Jdrsians (1SS3 
iSS'5), London 1S87, p. 56 — 109; Curzoii, Per- 
sia (1SS9 — 1S90}, London 1S92, i. 300 — 353 
(still the most important description); E. G. 
Browne. A Y.ai amongst the Persians. London 
1S93, p. So— gS: S. G. Wilson, Persian Ltfe'^, 
London 1S96, p. 140— 135; Feuvrier. Trois ans 
ii la eaur de Perse (1SS9 — tSgi), n. d , p. 126— 
219 (nunieious illustrations); Iloutmn-Schindler, 
Tehemin, Eneyel. Brit., 1911. Il‘'i ed., xxvi. 
506 (excellent resume); d’Allemagne, Du Kho- 
rasan etc., Palis ni. 215 — 268 and index: 

plan of the .-Irh. many illustrations (including 
several drawings by Laments, 1S48). Cf. also 
Hirsch. Teheran. Paris lSu2; Forges, Tlhcran 
et la Perse en 1S63, Revue des deti.v mondes, 
15 niai 1864: G. Spasskii, Bine Ainu Teheran 
i yego chestnosli. Lzv. Russ. Geogr. Obshe., 1S66, 
ii. 146; Vambery. .Heine Wanderiingen in I’er- 
.Cun. Pesth lS6S'. p. 106—123, 260. 

Ca, tographv. the plan of the town in Be- 
rezin (1S42); I. E. Polak, Topogr. Bemerkungen 
z. ICarte </. L'mgebti/ig und :ii d. I'la/if v. Te- 
heran, Mitt, der k. A. Geogr. Gesell., xx. (1S77}, 
Vienna 1S7S, p. 21S-225 (with a map I : ioS,ooo 
and a plan of l : 20,700 made by Comm. Kizi2 
m 1S57-1S5S); A. F. Stahl, Teheian und V m- 
ge^end (1S90— 1S94), Pet. Mitt., 1900, p. 49- 
54 with a map i t 210,000 (the two aiticles 
are full of interesting infoimatiun) ; the Bersian 
map by 'Abd al-Kazzak Khan Biighahri (c. igio'-) 
on the scale of I : 200.000. Besides his own 
suiveys the author of the map has used the 
following sources; 1. the map by 'Abd al-Rasul 
Khan made m the time of the grand vizier 
Mirza TakI Khan (1S49— 1S51); 2. two maps 
by Xadjni rd-Dawla, one on a scale of 1: 4,000 
and the other done after Krziz (printed Tehe- 
ran 1275 [1S58]; cf. Brugsch. i. 210); 3. the 
map prepared by Peisian ofticers under the 
diiection of Baron LeitnerC-) 1:25,000 (18S0); 

4. map by General Weth i ; 12,500 (c. 1S93); 

5. Stahl's map. 

2. A village in the province o f I s f a h a n 
(in the district of the tower Kaiwaii. to the N.W. 
of Isfahan). Sam'ani, p. 373, knows the two Tih- 
iSiis'of which ‘■that of Raiy is better known than 
that of Isfahan". He mentions several tiaditionists 
born in the village, the oldest of whom is ‘Lkail 
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b. Vahy:i Abi Salih, d. in 258 (S71); cf. also 
Vakut. The name is now pionounced TTrun; cf. 
Cirikow (1S50), Fiiteiooi Journal^ p. 158, but 
Trug.sch, ii. 39 writes Tehran. According to lluu- 
tum-Schindler. East. Persian Pak^ p. 124, 127, 
131, near Isfahan there is still a Tihran ('‘Tiran 
Ahangaran”). The Tiran canal (which runs from 
there r) waters the Mahalla-yi now and Bidabad 
quaiters of Isfahan. (V. Minorsk\) 

TEKE or TEKKE, a Turkoman tribe. 
They are not mentioned among the 22 (so Mahmud 
Ka^ghari, i. 56 sqq^ or 24 (so Rashid al-Din, 
ed. Beiezin, TiiuEi Vost. Otd. Arkk. ObsJE.j vii. 
32 sqq.') Oghuz tribes. At a later date they are 
described as descendants of the Salur [q. v ]. Abu 
’l-(^azi [q. V.] comprises the Teke with two other 
tribes, the Sauk and the Vomut, under the name 
“OuterSalur” {ta^M SalTir\ ed. Desmaisonsjp. 209). 
In his still unprinled history of the Turkomans, 
Abu ‘ 1 ‘GhazI desciibes the Sar?k and Teke as 
descendants of the Salur Toi-Tutmas (transL 
Tumanskiy, p. 67). From certain passages in Abu 
’l-Ghazi’s great work (see Index in DesmaisoiiT 
edition) it is evident that the Teke in the x^h 
(xvith) century and xi^h (xviith) century lived on 
the Balkhau [q. v.] and Kuren-Da gh . There were 
also traders in this nomad tribe [op. cit,^ p. 324: 
saiadagar). 

Towards the end of the xviiith century the Teke 
began to move eastwards, where they gradually 
displaced the Emreli (descendants of the old tube 
of Eimur) and the Karadadjl? (descendants of the 
old tribe of Yazghlr or Vazfr) from the Akhal 
[see akhal-tekke] and the Sarfk from Sarakhs 
[q. V.] and Merw. The Hnal occupation of Merw 
by the Teke did not take place till 1857 and 
1859 under Kowshut-Khan (d. 1878); in the 
fighting with him in 1S55 the Man of Miwa 
(see khwjrizm) ^vas killed at Sarakhs and in i860 
the Persians were defeated at Merw. 

After the establishment of the Russians on the 
Dalkhan (foundation of Krasnovodsk in 1869) the 
Teke had to be conquered. Fighting began in 1S77 
(occupation of Kfzil-Arwat by^ the Russians and 
the attack by the leke on Cikishlar and Kras- 
novodsk itself in 1878) and was only ended in 
1884 by the conquest of Merw, although the 
whole tribe of the Teke according to the Russian 
calculations only numbered about 300,000 and did 
not form a single political unit. There were a 
large number of separate leaders who claimed the 
title of Kjian 1 but even those among them who 
distinguished themselves by personal ability or 
valour (in addition to Kowshut-Khan, especially 
Nur Werdi Khan who died in 1S80 in Gok-Tepe) 
could only influence a small section of the tribe. 
The fighting during the siege and storming of 
Gok-Tepe (Jan. 12 — 24, 18S1) was particulaily 
bitter. This was the only fighting in Central Asia 
in which the Kuaslans lost .standards and guns. 

Since the e>.tabli-5hment of Russian rule, more 
especially since the revolution, the vaiious tribal 
names included that of d eke have lost their special 
significance before the general term “Turkoman”. 
h i b li 0 ^ r ap h y\ \ ambery, Das Tiirkenvolk 
in seinm ethnologischc?i H?id ethno^raphPehen 
Peziehtingen^ Leipzig 1885, p. 395 sqq.\ E. 
n’Donovan, The Merto Oasis^ London 1882; 
Petrusevic, T urknieni mezdu siar'im riisloui Amit- 
dar'i i severnhni okrainami Persii^ Zap. Kavk 
old. A. Geo^r. ObAic,. 1880, xi., vTp. I ; engl. 


transl. by Marvin, Merv, chap. 4; X. Gioflekuv. 
l\'in i Z' Turhnicnii. St. Peletsburg 1883^ 1 '. 
IL b-krine and E. Ik Ru^s, Ike Heart oj As.ti. 
London 1899. p. 262 sqq.\ A. Semenov. Oie/ki 
iz lito) It prtso\'ed:neni\a z'ol'noi Turknienn, ibSl- 
1SS5, Taiibkent 1909; .M. TVreni'jev, Etc/ -u: 
zaz'cez aniva S/ednei Azit. St. l'eter^bu^g loot;. 
voL ni., p. I sqq,\ \ SamujloviC, Ab'dii-s-Satt:/ 
A'azt. A'ni^a /azskazoz’ a bitz'akh teki/ue:. 
Petersburg 1914 J Baithold, C>ie)k rto/r 

Tiirkmenskago na/oda.^ Sbornik “ 'Piirk/ne/ir.i- . 
part i., St. Petersburg 1929. (W. B.\RiH*tli>) 
TEKE-ELI, a district in Asia Minor, 
formerly the land of the Teke-oghlu [q. v.k in 
Pamphylia and Lycia. 

Tcke-eli, i. e. land of the goat {teke = goat, not 
tekkej from \\hich wc find the name erroneou^l) 
derived as early a.s J. Leunclavius), lies in Southern 
Anatolia and comprises roughly the land around 
Finika. Elmalf, Istanoz, Istawros and the two 
ports of Adalia [q. v.] and '.Vla'ya [q. v.]. In the 
north, Teke-eli was bounded by the distiicts ut 
Karaman [q. v.], Hamid*eli [q. v.], in the east 1 a 
I c-eli, in the west by Mente^e-eli [q.v.]. In the soutli 
the sea forms the natural frontier. The early hi^tuiy 
of Teke-eli, like that of the petty dynasty of the 
Teke-oghlu, is rather obscure. Connections wiili 
Persia must have existed very early and it i'' to 
them that must be traced the peculiar position 
of this country from the religious point of view. 
A certain ^aikh Sadr al-Dln had formed a strong 
religious community there, which was spared Iq 
Timur in his campaign through Asia Minor. Teke- 
eli and the adjoining country of Hamid-eli from 
this time onwards has been particularly paitial to 
^Persian Shaikhs’’ (cf. F. Babinger, Schejeh B:a. 
ed‘Din. p. 85 sq.\ cf. also J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . A.. 
ii. 344 for ^anabi's evidence). It is a fact that 
many LAlid usings have taken place in Teke-eli. 
as for example that strange lebellion of Baba 
^ah Kul! of Razardjik (near Adalia; cf. F. Ba- 
binger, op. eit.^ p. 88 sq.) in April 1510, which 
was closely connected with Safawi rule [q. v.] in 
Persia, and Teke-eli is inhabited by ‘^Alid secta- 
rians like the TakhtadjL [q. v.] whose position is 
peculiar in several respects. In the history of the 
trade of the Levant, the poits of Adalia and 
^Ala^ya play a prominent part. In the ninth (fif- 
teenth) century they were the most important 
centres for the export of the products of A^'ta 
Minor to Alexandria and Damietta; Adalia wa^ 
able to maintain its independence till 1450 '^hilo 
'’Ala'ya did not pass to the Ottomans till I 47 -- 
On the history of Teke-eli cf. the article TEKt.- 
OUHI.U. 

Bibliography'. 'Ali Bey, Teke-eli zu? Zed 
[Mehemmeds] des Etoberers.^ in T. 0 . E d- 
79, Stambul 1924; W. Ileyd, Histoire du Com- 
merce dll Levanl^ ii., I.eipzig 1885, p. 354 
Ch. Fellows, Discoz'C} ies /// Zj'ch?, London 1841^ 
Spratt and Foibes, Travels in Lycia, etc., London 
1847, 2 vols. ; Petersen and von Luschan, ZV.'.''c7/ 
in Lykien, Milyas und Kibyraiis^ Vienna 1889: 
Graf Lanckorohski, Stadte Pamphyliens und 
Z’/j/V/tv/j', Vienna 1893; Sulaiman Fikri, 

T^tikhi, Stambul 1340, p. 196, pp. S'’ with 
maps and pictures. (Franz B.-VBiNCiER) 

TEKE-OGHLU, a dynasty in Anatolia, 
which ruled over Teke-eli [q. v.]. 

The origin of the Teke-oghlu has nut yet been 
elucidated. It is more than proliable that they 
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are connected with the Teke 'I'urkomans just as 
the l)hu ’l-Kadir-oghlu [q. v.] are presumaldy to 
be connected with the TorghudUia (cf. Islam^ xii. 
102). The history of the Turkoman tribes scattered 
u\er Asia Minor who included aKo the W'arsak 
(the Bapj-axior; of Chalkondyles, p. 243) is wrapped 
in obscuiity. As to the Teke Turkomans, they are 
known to have frequently changed their place of 
settlement (cf. J. v. Karabacek, Ziir o/\ .l/'ji /ums- 
kunde, iv.t M^uhamm^d. K’u/tststtuiun, in the 5 . A’. 
Ak. IVien^ vol. 172, AbhanJl. i, Vienna 1913, 
p. 32 ay.); they belonged to the Klzllbash, who 
were known to have been disseminated over Teke- 
eli. The ancestor of the Teke-oghlu is given as 
a somewhat legendary Teke Beg, also called Teke 
Pasha, who ruled over Adalia under Saldjuk 
suzerainty. His son Vunus Beg succeeded him but 
nothing is known of his reign. When in 733 
(1333) Ibn Battuta travelled through Adalia, he 
found Vunus’ sun L^idr Beg ruling as chief of 
Teke-eli (cf h.\mId). He was succeeded by 
his brother Mahmud Beg, about whose reign we 
are no better informed. In 774 (1372) we already 
find his son Meheinmed Beg in his place (cf 
Sulaiman Fikri, Anlaliya TcZrtkhi^ p. 62) Ewliya 
Celebi in his Travels {Seyahet-)ia:m, cf T.O.E.if., 
2 [79], p. Si) mentions an Arabic inscription 
of 774 (1372) dating from him. Otherwise we 
know practically nothing of Mehemined Beg’s 
activities. In 794 (1392) Sultan Bayazid I Vildirim 
put an end to the principality of Teke-eli and in- 
corporated it in the Ottoman empire (cf Sa'd al- 
Dln, Tadi al-Tasrarlkh, i. 128 .n/.). Ottoman rule 
only lasted till 805 (1402) when a sou of .Meheinmed 
Beg named ‘Othman Celebi appe.srs as ruler. Two 
years later he made an alliance with several other 
rulers who had me.rnwhile risen to power. Twenty 
years afterwards (827=1424) 'Othman Celebi 
again appears in liistoiy, when ho was defeated 
and slain at the siege of Adalia by the Ottoman 
governor of Karahisar-Sahib [q. v ], Hamza b. 
Firuz Beg (cf. Solak-zade, Ta^rtkh, p. 155 sqq.\ 
J. V. Hammer, G. 0 . A’., i. 425). .A sister of 
‘Othman Celebi passed into Ottoman captivity; cf 
J. V. Hammer, G. 0 . A’., i. 425. With her the line 
of the Teke-oghlu probably became extinct. Its 
genealogical table is as follows : 

Teke Beg 

I 

Yunus Beg 


. . I 

Khidr Beg 


I 

Mahmud Beg 


I 

Mehemmed Beg 

■ 1 „ . 

‘Othman Celebi 

The Tekke-oghlu Dcrehcxs [q. v.] mentioned by' 
European travellers in the legion of .Vd.alia as 
late as the reign of Mahmud 11 can hardly be 
connected with the dynasty of the name; on them, 
see F. Beaufort, Karamania^ London 1817, p. llS 
sqq.\ W. Turner, yotimal of a Tour in the Levant, 
London 1820, iii. 386; C. R. Cockerell, Tuivels 
in Southern Europe and the Levant, London ipOoi 
P- 182 and V. Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, i. S60. 

B i b I i 0 g r a p h V \ ‘AU, Teke Lmareti, in 
T.O.E.M., N®. 2 {A<f),Tl sqq.', Sulaiman I'lkrT, 
Antaliya. Ta'rikhi, Stambul 1340, passim; Khalil 
Edhem, ZliHtir/-/ isldmiye, Stambul I 345 i P- 286; 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


E. V. Zambaur, ALanuel de Genealogie, Hanover 
1927, p. 153; Ahmad Tawhid, Uber die In- 
schriften von Adalia, in T. 0 . E. M., N“. 83, 
•924, P- 336. 

(Franz Babi.nger) 

TEKI- KH AN. Mirza, better known by his title 
of Amir-i N izam, prime minister of Persia. 
Of humble origin (his father was cook and later 
inaitie d'hotel to the ka'immakam, prime minister 
to Muhammad ^ah), he entered the service of 
the commander-in-chief of the army and accom- 
panied Khusiaw Mirza on his embassy to St. 
Petersburg. By rapid promotion he became vizier 
of the army in Adharbaidjan. representative of 
Persia on the frontier commission of Erzeium, and 
chief officer of the heir presumptive, Nasir al-Din, 
who appointed him prime minister when he came 
to the throne in 1S48. He refused the title of 
Sadr-i A‘zara [q. v.] and took that of .Amir-i Xizam. 

He undertook to remedy the abuses which were 
ruining the country, such as the sale of the public 
taxes, the enormous number of pensions given to 
unworthy' individuals, the embezzlement of public 
funds practised by officers at the expense of the 
soldiers. He succeeded in putting the finances of 
the state on a sound footing. He became brother- 
in-law of the Shah. 

He had made many enemies and a conspiracy 
was made to assassinate him. but it was discovered 
in time. He persecuted the Babi movement, arrested 
the principal followers of the new teaching and 
ordered the officers of state to proceed with their 
execution. The soldiers regularly paid were devoted 
to their chief: this state of affairs disturbed Nasir 
al-Din who dismissed Teki-K^an. The Russian 
minister having said the Czar would protect him, 
he was exiled to Kashan but assassinated two 
months later in his palace at Fin (1851). The 
loss of this able and energetic man was a great 
misfortune for Persia. 

Bibliography, de Gobineau, Trois uns en 
Asie, Paris 1S59, p. 238 sqq.\ E. G. Biowne, 
HiUorv of Persian Literature in Modern Times, 
Cambridge 1924; History of Persia, 

ii. 441, 442, 44S, 449; i’olak, Persien, Leipzig 
1865. li. 6 sqq. 

(Cl. Huart) 

TEKUDER (the name is also written Tagudar 
and Teguder in learned works), as a Aluslim called 
Ahmad (e. g. on his coins with inscriptions in the 
Mongol alphabet and language), a Mongol ruler 
(Ilkhan, q.v.) of Persia, 6S1 — 683 = 1282 12 84. 

On his brother and predecessor see AliAKA, on 
his fall and successor see arghun. Tekuder is 
said to have been baptised in his youth with the 
name Nicolas {Moshemii Historia Tartarorum 
Ecelcsiastieu, Helmstedt 1741, p. 71)- Immediately 
after his accession, his conversion to Islam was 
announced. According to some sources he turned 
churches and temples of idolaters into mosques ; 
on the other hand. Bar Hebraeus says he was 
tolerant of all creeds, especially the Christian. 
His adoption of Islam was taken as a basis for 
negotiations with Egypt for the establishment of 
friendly relations between the two kingdoms; cf. 
the letter 'of the Ilkhan of the middle of Djumada I 
6S1 (-Aug 12S2) and the reply of the Sult-an of 
Ramailan (December) of the same year, in d’Ohsson 
from AVassaf. During these negotiations, however, 
two fortresses in the frontier lands of the Mongol 
empire were occupied by Egyptian troops. 

46 
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Alonso’s, iii. 550 si]q.\ Hammer, Goschichto Jor 
Ikkane. i 320 sqq.\ Ilowurth, History of the 
ALonSoIs. iii. 2S5 sqq. 

(\V. lisRlIlDl.IlJ 

TELL, a term applied by the European ^eu- 
graplieis to the district of north Africa 
lying near to and along the sea-coai>t. 
It is the Arabic word icll “hill”. The Tel! area 
is an undulating legion covered with ranges of 
hills belonging for the most part to the Atlas 
system interspersed with plateaus of varying ex- 
tent and height. As a result of the beneficent 
effect of the moist winds fiom the Ocean and the 
Mediterranean, the Tell is the best watered region 
in North Africa. It is the land of systematic agri- 
culture and foiests in contrast to the desert and 
prairie. As a result of the airangement of the 
hills of North Africa, the Tell zone is by no 
means uniform in breadth; very broad on the 
Atlantic side of Morucco. it is reduced to a very 
narrow strip in Algeria and Tunisia. Cf. the .articles: 
ALGERIA, ATLAS, BERBERS, MOROCCO, 'iUNISlA 

(G. Vver) 

TELL al-'AMARNA, site on the right 
bank of the Nile^ opposite the little town of 
Mallawl, in the piovince of Mtnya. The distance 
between the Nile and the mountains (heie called 
Djabal al-Shaikh Sa'id) is about 3 mile.=^, while to 
the north and the south the mountains cume close 
to the river, leaving an area of about 5 miles in ' 
length. One of the villages situated liere is called ' 
al-leli (or al-Till); Tell al-'Amarna seems to be i 
a “European concoction” (Flinders Petrie) and is I 
properly Tell al-^-^maiina, from the tribe of the . 
Banu 'Imian (or ^Amian), who live here and 
on the opposite bank of the Nile. The site is 
famous for having been, during 20 or 30 years, : 
the residence of Amenophis IV, to which he retired ! 
from Thebes after having instituted the worship ' 
of the sun-disk; his town was called Ekhet-Aton. 
As the place never was a town again, the ! 
remains have been preserved in rather good i 
condition. Excavations have been conducted since : 
1SS8 by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft and by i 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, and, after the war, by the 1 
Egyptian Exploration Society. Of particular im- ! 
portance were a large number of clay tablets, ; 
found in the “Rolls House” to the east of the ' 
town, and containing in cuneiform script the cor- i 
lespondence of Asiatic rulers with the Egyptian ' 
king. These tablets are for the greater part^ in the ; 
Berlin Museum. \ 

The antiquities of Tell al-^Aniarna seem to have ; 
been scarcely known to the Arab writers. To the ! 
north lay the now nearly deserted town of An-ina j 
(Antinoou) and, on the other side of the Nile ' al- ! 
Ashmunain; Ibn Hawkal (p. 105) and Yakut (i I 
670) know a place called Bu;ir lying opposite ! 
this last town, but do not give further indications. 1 
Quatiemere identifies al-lell with the place Bbinaula, j 
where, in Roman times, there was a garrison (cf. 
also Descripiion de PE^yptc, 2nd ed., Palis 1829, 
vol. xviii/iii., p. 100). 

Bibliography. ^Ali Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Kpitat al-djaalda.^ x. 43; Quatremere, Memoire 
^coyraphiqiie et histoiqzie siir rE.g\pte.^ Paris 
1811, i. 39 sqq.\ \V. M. F. Flinders Petrie, 
Tell el Amar;ia, London 1S94, p. 2; Baedeker, 
Agyp/en.^ 1928, p. 237 sqq. 

(j. H. Kramers) ' 


.Svria, on the Nahr Sa<ijQr near .Ainlab, twt' 
da}b’ journey north of Aleppo. It lies in a brnal 
plain and according to Abu d-Fiila' was mainly 
inhabited by .Armenian C'lu islians ; the Ariiieni.ir-, 
cxplainetl its name dMpa.shar as a tram^lation t»f the 
Armenian 'Lil Avete.tc, i. e. ‘‘hill of the 1 
tidings (arelih^)" which it formerly bore (Matlhcu- 
FihayecT, cd. Dulaiirier, p. 330, 433 sq.). It had 
markets and a suburb (probably the modern lei! 
Ha^ir Mezra'^asi S. F. of the fortres.s) and wj' 
surrounded by well wateied gardens. 

The town is mentioned as early as A''^\iian 
times as Til Basere (Salmanassar, Monolith, rev.. 
1 . 17; Diissaiid, Topographie hut. de la S\,:: 
p. 46S); on the other hand it has no connection 
with the hill Bishn nor with the Biblical Telas^ar 
(Savee, P. S. B xxxiii. 175; Idussaud, op. eit . 
p. 464). Its name is not mentioned in cla>sical 
antiquity: but the Tabula Peutingeriana mentii’n- 
a Thalb '.saris 15 Roman miles from Tigranocerti 
(Sachau, Abh. Pr. Ak. 18S0, Berlin iSSl. 

Abb. ii., p. 53; Maikwart, Anisoreah. x\\ . 
1916, col. 1 1 8 sql). 

Arab authois do not seem to mention Tell Ila- 
^ir before the Crusades. In 4S9 (1095 — 1096 
Ridwiin in alliance with Djanah al-Dawla took 
from Vaghi Sha'ban of .\ntakiya the furtressCs of 
Tell Bashir and al-Dair (Kanial al-Din, tiausl. 

de Sacy, in Rohricht, Beitr. z. Gcsch. d, Kieuz- 
"ligo. i., Berlin 1S74, p. 216). In 1097 Tell Bash'r 
and Rawandan were taken by Count Baldwin of 
Bourg, Godfrey’s brother, and made part of the 
county of Edessa (Mattheos, op. cil p. 218. cli 
cliv.). In 1102 Baldwin gave the towns of Kurus 
{Coriliti/n).^ Duluk (Tiihipd), Tell Ba^ir {Tur' 
bessel).^ LVintab {^Halab).^ Rawandan (^PaiiL/idel ] 
and Sumaisat {Sa/fiosalum) to his nephew' Joscolin 
de Courtenay as fiefs {Pecueil hist. or. crois., iii. 
623: Will, of Tyre, x. 24; Rohricht, Gesch. d. 

Jorusal..^ p. 49, note S). In 496 (1102— 
1103) the Franks moved from Tell Bashir to the 
district of Halah, took Basarfut and were only 
repulsed at Kafarlatha by the Bani Claim (Kama! 
al-Din in Rohricht, Beitr., i. 231). After the defeat 
at Harran in which Joscelin was captured by the 
enemy, his companion.s from Tell Bashir went into 
captivity as hostages for him after a ransom had 
been fixed and he had been released to procure 
it (Michael Syrus, iii. 195; somewhat different m 
Frankish sources, cf. Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. 
jents..^ p. 75, note 3). In 502 (1108 — liogjjo^- 
celin along with his uncle Baldwin (Baghduwinj 
and Djawali, with Tell Bashir as his base, fought 
Tancred (Tankri) of Antioch allied with Ridwan 
(^Rec. hist. or. crois.., i. 266; Mattheos, op. oil . 
p. 267; Rohricht, op. cif..^ p. 75 sql). A large 
Turkish army sent by Sultan Muhammad under 
the Amir Mawdud of Mawsil, who appeared with 
the lords of Khilat, Maiagha etc. in 504 (im) 
before Tell Bashir, besieged it for I Y2 months 
in vain {^Rec. hist. or. orois.., i. 282, 287; iii- 
49^1 542 sq , 59g stj.\ Mattheos, op. cit., p. 275 i 
Michael Sy rus, iii. 216 ; Rohricht, op. cit., p. 9 ® 

Ilghazi at the end of May 1120 after being 
defeated by Joscelin between Kaistim and Bahasna 
advanced against Tell Badjir, which he besieged 
for several days witliout success {^Kcc. hist. or. 
crois., iii. 623 sq.', Abu ’i-Fida\ Annal. Must.., 
ed. Reiske, iii. 396). in the following years the 
Halabis were often harassed by raids from Tell 
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m^hir (Kamal al-Din, in AVt. hist. or. crois , iii. 
625 Jr/., 634). In 1124 Xur a!-Uawla ISalak was 
planning a campaign against Tell Bashii, but he 
was murtally tvounded before Manbidj [ipv.]. A 
note, not quite clear in Michael Syius, iii. 21 1, 
seems to say, which is incorrect, that he took Tell 
Bashir and three oilier fortresses from the Arabs 
and h ranks. Joscehu 1 died towards the end of 
1131 (Michael Syrus, iii. 232). He was succeeded 
by his son Joscelin II of Edessa, whose mother was 
a daughter of Leo I of Little Armenia. L’nlike 
his valiant father, he was from youth upwards 
given to drinking and debauchery and spent his 
time in his palace in Tell Bashir in riotous living 
(Will, of Tyre, xlv. 3 ; tornntssationions supra 
modum deJiltis^ I'^tueiis operiliis et carms deser- 
I'ie/is immuiid:t:is, usque ad infauiiac The 

region of Tell Bashir had therefore soon to suffei 
lepeated raids by Saif al-Din Sawar of Halab 
(A’tv. hist. or. crois. id. 665; Michael Syrus, id. 
23O1 233; Eohricht, op. cil..^ p. 197 s.q.). The 
Emperor John II Comnenos invaded Northern 
Syria in 1142 and appe.rred before Tell B.ashir 
(\3 ill. of Tyre, xv. 19: Turoesscli est autciu '■ 
pracdictus locus castrum opulcutissimum circa 
Euphi aten, ab eo distant milliaribus XXIV zcl 
modicum amplius')\ Joscelin II had to give hostages 
and gave him his daughter Isabella to wife (Will. ! 
of Tyre, loc. cit.'). j 

'I he raids of the Saldjuk Sultan Mas'ud (.Michael ' 
Syrus, iii. 294 — 296; Rohricht, p. 263, note i) 
and his ally Xur al-Din who defeated the Franks 
at Tell Bashir in 546 (1151 — 1152) (Arr. hist, 
or. crois.., iv. 1 6, 68) still further weakened Joscelin’s 
power. When, in May 1150, he was taken prisoner 
and interned in Halab, Mas'ud who had already- 
attacked Tell Bashir in the previous year (Mattheos, 
op. at., p, 330; Michael Syrus, iii. 296) took the 
fortresses of Kaisum, Bahasna and Ra'ban, but 
could not take Tell Bashir (.Mattheos, p. 333 ; 
Micheal Syrus, ui. 296 sq. ; Will, of Tyre, xvii., 
oh. 15; Rohricht, p. 265 sq.'). After he had with- 
drawn, the king of Jerus.ilera came to Tell Bashir 
and brought the wife and childien of Joscelin in- 
cluding the young Joscelin III from there to 
Jerusalem to safety. In Tell Bashir, 'Aziz, al- 
Rawandan, Rum Kal'a, al-lida and Suinaisat, he 
left garrisons of Byzantine soldiers, whom he had 
brought with him; but they could not restore the 
Iranks (Michael Syrus, iii. 297; Will, of Tyre, 
xvii. 16). The garrison of Tell Bashir by the 
25th Rabr I 546 (July 8, 1151) found themselves 
forced, after the fall of Duluk to offer the keys 
of their town to Nur al-Din, who appointeil Hassan 
al-Manbi^i to receive their capitulation {Kcc. hist, 
or. crois.., i. 29, 31, 497; iv. 73 sq.\ Abu ’i-Fida\ 
ed. Reiske, iii. 516; Mattheos, op. cit., p. 3331 , 
Michael Syrus, iii. 297). The Franks and .Armenians 
w-ere granted liberty to go to AnUikiya (Mattheos, 

B- 333; Rohricht, p. 2S1, note 2, wheie mention 
IS w-rongly made of an 18 months’ siege of the 
fortress). Nur al-Drn handed Tell Bashir over to 
Hassan who restored its defences and provided it ■ 
with provisions for several years (At-c'. hist. or. crois., 

1 . 498). On I2th Shawvval 565 (June 28, 1170) 
Mur al-Din went from 'Ashtara via Halab and Tell 
Bashir to Mawsil (A’t-r. hist. or. crois., iv. 150)- 
dhe emirs of ‘Aintab, Tell Bashir and other places 
in northern Syria submitted in 1176 to Saladin 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 366). In his retinue before ' 
‘.Akka was the Amir Badr al-DIn Duldiriin b. Baha^ . 


al-Din al-\ aruki of Tell Bashir, w ho had successfully 
defended the stro.nghold in 579 (1183) against 
Imad al-Din Zaugi (A’rr. hist. or. crois., iii. 71). 
In his pursuit of Ibn al-Mukaddam, who had fled 
to Badr al-Din m Tell BSTiir, al-Mahk al-Zahir 
: in 599 (1202—1203) bmk the fortress (Kamklal- 
; Din. transl. Blochet, in R.O.L., v,, 1S97, p. 38) 

1 but lost it again (A. 0 . L., v. 59). Badr al-Din 
, was still ruling there in 615 (1218 — 1219) when 
Kaika'iis of Rum took the furtiess (A O.A., v. 57; 
Azt. hist. or. crois., II, i. 143). In the very same 
year al-Malik al-Ashiaf again took Tell Bashir from 
. the Saldju’K Sultan and gave it with other places 
. to ghihab al-Din Tughril, Atiibek of the young 
, prince of Halab {R.O.L, v. 57; Rec. hist. or. 

, crois., lly'i. 146 sq.-, v. 166; Abu 'l-Fida’, .diiiul. 
Mitslcin., ed. Reiske, iv. 266). .\ 1 -Malik al-'Aziz 
of Halab in 629 (1231 — 1232) seized the fortress 
and installed a governor in it and deposed tire 
wirbos of his .Atabek Shihab al-Dln {R.O.L., v. 82). 

The Kh'-'arizmians in 638(1240 — 1241) attacked 
'Azaz, Tell Bashir and Burdj al-Rasyas(A.O.Z.. vi. 5). 

The ruler of Halab, al-Malik al-Nasir, sent in 
646 (1248 — 1249) a force under the leadership 
of the -Armenian Shain.s al-Din Lulu against Hims, 
the Amir of which, al-Malik al-Aihraf, was forced 
after a two months’ siege to sui render his town 
and was given Tell Bashir instead of it (.Abu 
’ 1 -Fida’, op. oil , iv. 494). In 658 (1260) al-Malik 
al-.Ashraf of 'I'ell Bashir paid homage in Halab 
to Hulagu who thereafter gave him back jliins 
(.Abu ’l-Fida’, op. cit., iv. 585 ; Weil, Gesc'/i. J. 
Chili fen, iv. 13). 

Sultan Baibars is said to have destroyed the 
, fortress of Tell Bashir (Ibn al-Shihna, Bairut ed., 

: p. 170). 

i Bibliography. A'Skllt, PTu^djam, ed. Wii- 
1 stenfeld, 1 . 864; .Safi al-Uin, Pilarasid al-!tlilif, 

I ed. Juynboll, i. 210; Abu ’ 1 -Fida', Taiioim al- 
I Buldan, cd. Reinaud, p. 232; .Innalcs Mitslem., 

\ ed. Reiske, passim-, Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 

Tornberg, Index, ii. 705 ; al-Dimishljl, ed. Meh- 
i ren, p. 206; Kainal al-Din, tiansl. Blochet, 

■ R.O.L., iii. 524, note 2: Barhebraeus, Chron. 

Eccl., ed. Abbeloos-L.imy, ii. 482; Chicn. Syr., 
ed. Bedjan, p. 316; Ibn al-Shihua, al-Durr 
al-muntakhab ft Ta^rl^ Halab, ed. Baiiut, 

I p. 169 sq.-, Mattheos Urhayec'i, transl. Dulau- 
rier, Index, p. 543 ; Michael Syrus, ed. Chabot, 

, Index, p. 72"; al-MakrizI, transl. Qiiatremere, 
Hisl. d. Suit. Maml., ii/i. 205 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, 

X. 1033; xvii. 16S4; Rey, Les colonies fraiiques 
en Syrie aux XIB et XIIR si'eclcs. Pans 1883, 
p. 322; Sachau, Rcise in Syrien u. Mesopot., 
Leipzig 1883, p. 162-165; Ainsworth, A per- 
sonal Xarrati~oe of the Euphrates Expedition, 
ii., London 1S8S. p. 412; Le Strange, Palestine 
under the AEoslems, p. 42, 542 ; Sayce, A. 5 . B. .-I., 
xxxiii., igtl, p. 175; K. Hartmann, Z. Z?.T/. C., 
Ixx., 1916, p. 34, note 14; Gaudefioy-Demoin- 
bynes, Ea Syne d I'epoqiie des Alamelouks, 1923, 

P- 92, 95 i 219; Dussaud, Topographie histor. 
de la Syrie antique et medih'ale, Paris 1927, 
p. 436, 464, 468. (E. Honigm.xnn) 

TELL .xi.-KEBIR, a village in the Egyp- 
tian Delta, with a station on the Cairo-Zakazik— 
Isma'iliya-Suez line, about 30 km. distant from 
Zakazik, 50 from Isma'iliya. The station is some 
distance from the village on the north bank of 
the Isma'iliya Canal. A market is held every 
Thursday. The Bedouin tribes of the neighbourhood 
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are the Ilanadi, the X^afa'at and tlie Tumilat. 
Wide stretches of sand-dunes and undulating desert 
land extend north and south of the Wadi, with 
traces of ancient fortifications and the mounds of 
buried cities. In the depression here, known as 
the Wadi "lumrlat through which flows the fresh- 
water canal, rich agricultural land is to be found. 
The province (wtti/J/'y'a) is al-Shaikiya ; the district 
(^markaz) Zakazik. It is a police outpost. The 
inhabitants, as given by Boinet Bey, are 3,194, 
being the population of 3 ezbehi and 5 ba/rs. 
There are 4 jiriivj’us and 3 kn/tais. In modern 
times the place achieved fame as a result of the 
short but fierce encounter in 1SS2 between the 
British under Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Egyp- 
tians under 'ArabI Pasha. small graveyard with 
the names of British soldiers who fell in the fight 
may still be seen. 

B ib Ho gr ap hy. Boinet Bey, Geogr. Econ.^ 
p. 224; C. Royle, TJu Egyptian Campaigns^ 
London 1886, i. 312 sqq ; Stanley Lane-I’oole, 
Watson Pasha, p, 108 -o/i/.; Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmy, Lit. op Egypt and the Sudan, s. v. ; C. 
G. Gordon, Joinnals, p. 60; Milner, England 
in Egypt, p, 1 16; E. L. Butcher, Chinch op 
"• 3S9; W. Scawen Blunt, My Diaries, 
ii. 38 — 39 ; Baedeker, Egypt, index. 

(J. Walker) 

TELLOH, a site in ‘Irak, consisting of a 
number of artificial mounds, covering an extent 
of 4 — 5 miles. It is situated on the eastern side 
of the Shatt al-Haiy, which links the Tigri.s to 
the Euphrates, at 8 — 10 hours from Nayiilya. Here 
the French consul in Basra, Ernest de Sarzec. 
discovered in 1877 archaeological remains. Under 
his guidance excavations weie begun in 1880, as 
a result of which the site proved to be that of 
the Sumerian town of Lagash or Sirpurla. The 
greater part of the material excavated — in- 
cluding numerous statues of Gudea — was placed 
in the Louvre in Paris. After de Sarzec's 
death, in 1901, the excavations were continued 
by Cros. 

Tellohisa local name, containing no doubt the 
word ‘‘tell’'. According to .Schefer, the name niay 
perhapsbe derived from Tell al-I.auh, “tablet-hill”. 
h i b I i 0 g r a p h y ■. E. de Sarzec, Decouverles 
en Chaldee, Paris 1884 — 1912. 

, (]■ II. Kramers) 

TEMUCIN. [See Cingiz-Kh.a.n.] 

TENES, a town in Algeria on the coast, 125 
miles from Algiers, too miles E. of ^tostaganein 
and 35 X. of Orleans, a town in the valley of 
the Chelif ; its position is 36° 30' 50" N. Lat. 
1° 18' E. Long (Greenwich). The town is built 
on a rocky plateau commanding the sea; the 
harboui Ires below in a bay sheltered from the 
east winds by the bulk of Cape Tenes, but un- 
protected against the north and west which makes 
the anchoiage unsafe in spite of the considerable 
work done to secure the protection of ships. Trade 
IS confined to coastal traffic and the total of 
merchandise handled in the port hardly exceeds 
19 to 20,000 tons per annum. A railway recently 
opened to connect Tenes with the valley of the 
Chehf will probably increase the trade of the 
port. Two miles south of the European town is a 
native vrilage, with about 1200 inhabitants, called 
Lid lenes. It is built on a plateau along which 
™ “ natural fosse, the Wad 

Allala. Tenes is a commune de plein exercice with 


I 6,207 inhabitants uf \Nhoni 4,620 aic nativo, it 
' is also llie of a mixed cuinmune with 

1 51,959 inhabitants of \\hom 50,728 are natist" 

' History. The modern town occujnes llie '■r.L 
; of Carlcnnae, a Phoenician and Cailhaginian factm;. 
which became a Roman colony under the Kmpne. 
Sacked by the Vandals, then by the Arabs, (.'.n- 
lennae di*^appcared almost completely. In the time 
of al-l)akri, all that was left was a ca»tle built t n 
the shore and at the present day only insii^nific ml 
traces of it have been found (remains of rampaim. 
cisteins and tombs). In the iii^d (ix^h) ccotar) 
a new* town was liuilt two miles from the .'ca 
adventurers from Spain. This is the modern Tcnc'. 
Al-Hakii dates its foundation to 262 (S75 — 870 
and attributes it to Spanish sailors who used to 
winter in the port. They in\iled thither peotlc 
from Elvira and Marice some of whom. disinaNed 
by the fevers, soon went back to the Peninsala: 
the others remained in Africa and were reinforc':'-! 
by Berbers from Suk Ibrahim, a place in the 
valley of the Chelif. The primitive settlement 
these immigiants, who were at first content t " 
encamp in the fortress built by the Spanish Mooi^. 
ga\e place to a town surrounded by walls wrh 
a mosque and bazaars. Traces of it still survive 
in Old Tenes where a part of the ramparts 
exUts, a bridge and notably the mosque mentionei 
by al-Bakii. In spite 'of the unhealthiness of the 
climate, Tenes rapidly prospered owing to the 
fertility of the environs which produced in abun'T 
ance fiuits of all sorts and cereals which, accordii^:.' 
to Idrisi were exported abroad. Goveined bv .a 
family of 'Alid origin, Tenes recognised the suzci- 
ainty of the Omaiyads of Spain, who seem t" 
have regarded this town as a place to which to 
depoit any one they had reason to complain 
From the ivth century the town pa^'C 1 

in turn under the dynasties who disputed the 
possession of the Central .Maghrib: Fatimids, Sau- 
hadja, Maghr.awa, Almoravids and Almohads. Alter 
the dismemberment of the Almohad empiie. it 
passed to the Ziyanids of Tlemcen, then in the 
second half of the xvth cenluiy threw off this vuke 
and formed an independent little principality ruled 
at first \>y members of the royal family, then by 
local shaikhs, the last of whom became a va-snl 
of Spain. 'Arudj [q.v.] took it in 1 51 7 and a few 
years later f^air al-Din [q.v.] definitely established 
Turkish power there. Tenes was given a and a 
garrison. Henceforth its prosperity declined rapidly. 
The trade in corn with Europe which still went 
on in the xvitk — xviith centuries completely ceased 
in the early years of the xviiiih century. The town 
was seveial times pillaged by the natives and 
rebelled against the Tuiks. 

After 1830, Tenes was for a period independent 
'^Abd al-Kadir who had incinpoiated this town in 
his possessions, tiied without success to revive 
the trade of the port. In 1S43 the inhabitants 
submitted without resistance to the French. Bugraud 
at once began to erect buildings intended to facilitate 
the provision of supplies for the tr<jops operating 
in the valley of the Chelif. This was the origin 
of the pre'^ent town. 

Bibliography. al-Bakri, transl. de Slane, 
revised by Fagnan, p, 128; Idrisi, ed. Do/y and 
de Goeje, p. 73; transl., p. 96; Teo Africanus, 
transl. Schefer, iii. 56’ Dessus-I.amaie and O- 
Margais, La viosqtiee dn Viettx 7 'e/ies,^ A'.-*!-, I 9 '^ 9 ' 

(G. Vvek) 
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TEPTYAR, aTuikish people who call them- 
selves Tiptcr or Bashkurt. According to Vambery, 
the name is derived from a verb tiple “-to roam"" 
and means “rovers”; in Radloff's U\rlcybtich 
(lii. II 14) no such veib is mentioned and the 
t\ord tepter only quoted as the “name of a tribe 
in the gouvernement of Orenburg". In Russian 
documents of the xviiith century the word tepter 
is frequently associated « ith the woid A/;;', which 
is of course not a tribal name but means “jieasant 
without land and family" According to Kaiamzin 
(vol. i., note 73), the Tepter were a mixed people 
composed of Ceremiss, Votyaks, Cuwash and Tatars, 
who had fled in the with century after the fall 
of the kingdom of Kazan [q, v.] to the Bashkirs 
[cf. basdjirt]. According to the modern view, the 
Tepter are a mixed people in which the Bashkir 
element predominates, but other elements from the 
\ olga and L ral territory are represented. Their 
language is Bashkir. The Tepter took no part in 
the great Bashkir rising of the year 1755. At the 
present day, the Tepter live mainly in the gouver- 
nement of Orenburg and also in the former 
gouvernements of Ufa and Perm; their territory 
belongs to the autonomous Bashkir republic: they 
engage in agriculture and bee-rearing. Their numbers 
still are about ^oo.qoq^ the figure given in older 
accounts. According to Vambery there were beside 
Muslims, pagans among them and more lecently 
also Christians. At the present day the Tepter are 
all regarded as Sunnis. 

Bibliography, Vambery, Das Turhenz'olk 
in seinen ethnolo^isohen nnd ithncg! aphischen 
Leipzig 18S5, p. 520 sqq.\ I. Zaru- 
bin, Spisok naroJnostd Souiza Sov.S.'o, Respnblik, 
Leningrad 1927, p. 29, 114. 

(W. BARTHOI.ri) 

TERDJUMAN, turkicised form of the Arabic 
tar(^aman (cf. Muhammad Hafid, al-Ghalatat at- 
maslihura^ p. Iio) meaning an interpreter. 
The word is of Aramaic origin and early 
entered the Arabic language. Inteipreters must 
have always played an important part in the 
commercial and diplomatical relations of Iblamic 
states with foreign peoples, but their activity 
begins to enter into clearei historical light only 
in the vith (xiith) century; fiom that time date 
the earliest known treaties between Christian 
towns or states and Muslim rulers of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. ITom the treaties with 
the states in Northern xSfrica, as publibhed 
and studied by de Mas I atrie, it appears, that i 
the “torcimani” (for the other numerous Latin and , 
Romance forms in that time cf, de Mas Latrie, ; 

eduction, p. 189 S(jq') were nii infiispensable i 
class of functionaries in the commercial chancelleries, j 
called “douane” (from dliven)^ that exibted in the ! 
sea-ports accessible to foreign trade. Nearly all 
commercial transactions took place thiough the ; 
intermediary of these intcrpietcrs, A\ho often formed | 
a kind of hierarchy; e\idcncc given by them was i 
accepted everywhere. Special duties were levied , 
on merchandise negociated through their inter- 
mediary. These interpreters were oiiginally ap- 
pointed by the local authority: they were Muslims, 
Christians or Jews; in certain places a paiiicular | 
interpreter was charged with the interests of 
each foreign nation. Some of these functionaries 
kad to be present at the still moie important 
business of concluding treaties and, when needed, 
of interpreting treaties, when there were difliculties . 


! concerning the text. In these cases the name of 
; the interpreter was specially mentioned in the 
I text of the treaty. It appears likewise from those 
I texts, that some of them were especially attached 
to the local ruler. 1 he existence of interpreters 
in Syria is al.-'O mentioned by the French sources 
j on the Crusades. 

Lnder the Ottoman Empire the position and 
the function of the interi>ieteri- in the different ad- 
, ministrations remained practically the same as it had 
been in former centuries. But, as commercial and 
diplomatic lelatiuns became more frequent and more 
important in time, the need of good and lehableinter- 
pieters increased and so we find more and more 
mention of them in historical sources The most 
, common name for them in European sources is the 
Italian form “drogman"' or “dragoman'*, at the side 
of which the French “truchement" remained a long 
time in use. In the many Turkish sea-ports all the 
Turkish government offices had their dragomans, as 
was also the case with the consulates of foreign 
nations that were established there. The position 
of the dragomans in the capital was naturally 
more impoitant; the foreign embassies had many 
in their service. 

The most important post was. however, that 
of dragoman to the Turkish government. As a 
special office, it was peihaps alieady in existence 
under Muhammad II, but the first dragoman to 
the Porte, who is mentioned was the su bashl 
'Ali Beg, who brought the peace treaty of 1502 
to Venice. After him came Vunus Beg, who died 
in 94$ (1541 — 1542) and went often as emissary 
to Venice: he was the builder of a mosque in 
Constantinople called Durughman Masdjidi {^SidjiH-i 
^Otjimanly'w. 677; HadJkat al-fUaxeami^, N®, 226). 
Vunus Beg was a Greek and his successor Ahmad 
w'as originally a German fiom Vienna called Heinz 
Tulman. Another dragoman in the service of the 
Porte in the xvi^h century was MurSd Beg, a 
) Hungarian who was captuied in the battle of 
Mohacs, and known as the author of an apo- 
logetical tieatise on Islam and especially of a 
trilingual hymn in Turkish, Latin and Hungarian 
(published by F. Babinger, in Liicraiu} dcnkffiaicr 
aus Cn^cx) fis Tiirkenzcit^ Beilin 1927; cf. also 
p. 3S of this l)Ook for historical data about 

the diagomaiis of the Porte). About this time 
there probably were already several diagomans in 
the service of the Porte, one of whom was the l>a^ 
tcrdjiunTur, they were almost without exception 
Chri5tians(Greeks, Gormans, Italians). As the foreign 
relations between the Ottoman Empire became more 
impoitant and more complicated, the influence of 
the interpreters of the Poite increased, until, in the 
xviiitfi century, the position of dragoman of the 
Porte became almost heieditary in the powerful 
Gieck families of Mavrogordato and Ghika; it 
became the custom that, after having occupied 
the office of dragoman, they were appointed 
as prince of one of the Danube principalities. As 
it was still a raie exception, at this time, for 
Turks themselves to know’ European languages, 
the influence of these mediators on the foieign 
policy was necessarily veiy strong; on the other 
hand executions of former chief interpreters were 
not rare. It was only under the reign of Mah- 
mud II that, together with the increased importance 
of the activity of the Rebs Efendi [q. v.], the 
Turkish government was able to liberate itself 
from the help of these not overtrustworthy ser- 
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vants. A special study of the role played by 
the Porte dragomans on Ottoman policy has not 
yet been made. An incomplete list of them is 
given by von Hammer, G. 0 . A., vii. 627. 

The dragomans of the embassies and consulates 
were often no less powerful international mediators. 
They generally belonged to the same class of 
people, i. e. local Christians, as those in Turkish 
service. The treaties or capitulations and also the 
diploma’s granted to them by the sultan, 

guaranteed them the protection of the nation which 
they served in the consulate or the embassy. 
One of their special functions, which is expressly 
mentioned in the capitulations, derives from the 
right of the consuls to be represented by their 
dragomans in the processes before Turkish tribunals, 
in which their subjects were involved. This function 
had developed very naturally from the part played 
by the dragomans since the middle ages. As, 
howevei, since the xvliith century, the infiuence 
of European Powers and their repiesentatives in 
Turkey became preponderant, the interference in 
Turkish affairs, exercised by the dragomans, became 
insupportable to the Porte; moreover the con- 
sulates made a too extensive use of their right 
to appoint Turkish subjects as dragomans, with- 
drawing them thereby from the authority of their 
government. As a result of the remonstrances of 
the Porte, an agreement with the foreign missions 
was reached in 1S63, by which the power of the 
embassies and consulates to appoint native dragomans 
was restricted. -About this time, most of the European 
governments had begun, however, to create a 
special interpreter service from their own subjects, 
for which a proper training was required. In the 
second half of the xlx'h century and the beginning 
of the xxth century, the chief dragomans in the 
embassies of the great powers at Constantinople 
were still the acknowledged authorities for con- 
ducting negotiations of all kinds with the Porte, 
especially with regard to the interpretation of the 
capitulations and the application cf the special 
extra-territoiial rights derived from those treaties. 
AVhen, however, in 1914 the Turkish Govern- 
ment abolished the capitulations, it refu.sed at the 
same time to recognise foreign diplomatic or con- 
sular functionaries with the title of dr.agoman. .\c- 
cordingly the title is no longer officially used in 
Turkey. 

Bibliography. L. de Mas Latrie, Trailis 
de paix et de commerce el documents divers cen- 
cernant les relations des chretiens avec les Arabes 
de I'Afrique Septentrio/iale., P.iris 1866, p. 186 
sqq., 2S5 sqq,', von Hammer, G.O.R., index; 
Maitens-Skerst, Das Consulai loesen und die 
Consularju) isdiction im Orient., Beilin 1874; 
G. Peli.ssie du Kansas. Le Regime des capitulations ! 
dans I' Empire ottoman'^, Paris igto; H. -AImkvist, ’ 
Ein Dragoman-Diplom aiis dem verigen Jahr- 
hundert, Cprala 1891. (J. H. Kramers) 

TERDJUMAN, in the terminology of Turkish 
my.stics, has two meanings; 

I. a member of a tarika, who accom- 
panies a neophyte of the order during 
his initiation, as a spiiitual interpreter. When 
a murid is initiated in the Bektashi taiika, he is 
led by two teidjumans into the presence of the 
^aikh and eleven other persons representing the 
eleven imams. During the ceremony the terdjumans 
guide him and say for him the formulas he has 
to recite (cf. J. P. Brown, The Darvishes or Oi iental 


Spiritualism, ed. H. -A. Rose, I.ondon 1927, p. 
206 sqq.). 

The function of these terdjumans is analogous 
to that of a certain class of functionaries in the 
organisation of I-lainic guilds, after the kuluiv.i- 
books, who are called nakib, but also lataijumi't 
al-lisdn or tardjuman al-kadam. During the ccie- 
mony of the reception of a new member in the 
guild, these teitljumans pl.ay a similar part to thu-c 
mentioned with the Bektashrs (cf. Thorning, I'c:- 
tidge zur Kenntnis des ishmischen Vercinswesens , 
Berlin 1913, p. 106 sqq.). 

2. With the Bektaahis, terdjuman means al-o .a 
prayer. Only special prayers, recited at special 
occa.sions, are called terdjuman. It is also said to 
be the name of the secret word or phrase of the 
Bektashis (cf. Brown, The Darvishes, p. iSo. 199 . 

(J. H. Kr.xmers) 

TEREK, a large river in the Caucasus 
(length about 300 miles, breadth iu some pilacc- 
up to 500 yards). In its upper course it is a 
mountain torrent and even in its lower course so 
swift that navigation is impo.ssible upon it. 

During the golden period of Arabic geographic.il 
knowledge century) the land of Terek 

must have belonged to the kingdom of the l^.arav 
[q. V.]. This portion of the lOiazar domimins is 
not described by Arab geographers and the Perex 
not mentioned. The name seems to appear for the 
first time in the history of the fighting between 
Berke [q. v.] and Hiilagii [q. v.] at the beginning 
of 661 (Xov. — Dec. 1262) in Rashid al-D!n (eil. 
Quatremere, p. 394). Hamd Allah Kazwini {G. 
. 1 /. 5 .. xxiii. 259) mentions the Terek (in Le 
Strange's translation, p. 250; Turk) along with the 
Stil (Volga) as a river in Da.sht-i Kipcak [cf. 
kii'Cak]. The land of the Terek at that time 
belonged to the kingdom of the Golden Horde 
and probably adopted Islam at the same time a.- 
the latter in the viiiih (xivth) century. A few years 
after the conquest of Astrakhan [q- v.] in 1554 " 
Russian Cossacks began to appear on the Terek 
and formed the ‘‘Ter^kish Cossack army” {Terskc: 
k.tzacye voislo); at first independent of Moscow 
it was afterwards incorporated in the Russian 
empire. For the political life of the Muslim world, 
the Terek lands have never been of great importance , 
even the fortress of Kizl.ir on the north bank ol 
the Terek wa.s, in spite of its Turkish name, built 
by the Russians in 1735 ' 

Bibliography'. In addition to the works 
quoted in the text see E. Weidenbaum, Tude- 
voditel' po Kavkazu, Tiflis 1888. 

(W. BariUOI.ii) 

TERNATE, a .small volcanic island, west 
of Halmahera in the eastern part of the Mala) 
Archipelago, p'rom the administrative point 
of view, it forms with several other small islands 
and groups of islands a subdivision of the lesidenc) 
of Ternate in the gouvernement of the Moluccas. 
Only a part of the island is directly under the 
rule of the Dutch East Indian government; the 
other part belongs to the autonomous district of 
Ternate, which includes several portions of Hal- 
mahera, the Siilu Archipelago and some other islands. 
From eaily times the trade in spices has brought 
many foreigners to these islands; the population, 
especially that of the area under the gouvernement, 
is therefore much mixed; the main element shows 
a strong resemblance to the native population of 
northern Halmahera. The standard of living is 
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not high, partly because the natives are not fond 
of work; they live mainly by fishing and a primitive 
agriculture. The language, Ternatan, is the lin-^tia 
franca of the Molucca Archipelago: it belongs to 
the (non-Indonesian) north Ilalinahera group of 
languages and is a rather degenerate .specimen of it. 

The early history of these regions is little known. 
In the period when our knowledge begins to in- 
crease, the north-east corner of the archipelago was 
divided into 4 kingdoms: Ternate (then called 
Gapi)., Djailolo, Tidore and Batjan. There must 
have been some connection between these king- 
doms (tradition traces them back to one single 
kingdom). But they seem to have been continually 
at war with one another. Djailolo originally had 
a certain predominance but had later to give way 
to Ternate; and especially in the xvth and xvi^h 
century Ternate showed a great desire to extend 
Its power. We have very little, and that unreliable, 
information as to the time and manner in which 
Islam spread here. According to one tradition, a 
Javanese merchant named Husain (or Dato Mawla 
Husain) preached Islam in Ternate as early as 
the reign of Kaitjil Gapi Baguna (also called 
Mavhum) in 1465 — 86 and he is even said to 
have been successful in converting this ruler. 
In native chronicles, however, this king is not 
numbered among the Muslim rulers, the _series 
of whom begins with his son Zain al-'Abidin 
(i486 — 1495 •) '^'^0 replace 

the old title Kolano by that of Sultan. Under him 
the whole population is said to have been con- 
verted to Islam; we are also told that he made a 
journey to Java in order to be more accurately 
instructed at Giri in the principles of Islam. Islam 
is now found here in the same form as in other 
parts of Indonesia; several old pagan customs 
still exist but the principal precepts of Islam are 
followed with comparative fidelity, especially at 
the courts. There is no fanaticism. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
conclude a treaty with Ternate (beg. of the xvi^h 
cent.); when in the beginning of the xvii^h century 
the Dutch appeared in the Moluccas, an unceasing 
struggle began between them and the Spaniards 
and Portuguese; in 1683 Ternate recognised the 
sovereignty of the Dutch East India Company. 
In 1915 the reigning Sultan \\as deprived of his 
throne for his disloyal attitude; since then the 
autonomous area has been governed by a council 
of notables. 

B lb Ho graphv. A full account of Ternate 
is given in T. S. A. de Clercq, Bijdra^cn ioi 
de kennis dcr residence Tu-nate^ Leyden 1S90; 
see also: Legendc cn gcschicdenis van Ternate^ 
in Tijdschrift z'an het IHinncnlandsih Bcstnitr-f 

li. 310. (W. IL l\\ssERs) 

TESHRIN, the name of the first two months 
of the Syrian calendar. It is found as early 
us the Palmyrene inscriptions and there means 
only one month, namely the first (in the Jewi^'h 
oalendarj the seventh) while the next was called 
Ranun [q. v.]. In the calendar of the Syiiac 
church however, we find this name applied to two 
months, the third and fourth Syrian — ninth and 
tenth Jewish, Kislevv and TeMieih , while the 
original Kaniin was replaced by a second Te^diiin 
luonth. As a stage in the development of the four 
fubt Syriac names of months from four different 
to two pairs A. v. Gutschmid has recognised the 
calendar of Heliopolis, the first four months of 


which bore the names Ag, Thorin, Gelon and 
Chanu. The last three names correspond to Ti.^ri, 
Kislew and Kanun. The development from Gelon 
to Kanun is explained by a change of letters, 
while the replacement of Ag by Tishrl might be 
due to Jewish inflaence. The Syrians distinguished 
the two Teshrin by the epithets k^dhn and hidv 
(so al-Biruni) for which the Arabs used al-aiozva^ 
and al-akhir or aUthJxnl. 

In time, the two months coincide with the Oc- 
tober and November of the Roman calendar and 
have 31 and 30 days. In the two months the four 
first stations of the moon set and the 15-18 rise, 
The days on which this h.appens are. according 
to al-Biruni, the lo^h and T. I and and 

iSth T. II, according to al-Kazwini, the and 
31st T. I and 13th and afitb X. 11 . In 1300 of 
the Seleucid era (= 9S9 a, d.). according to al- 
Biiuni, the stars of the four stations rose or set 
on the 22ud T. I and on the 5^^^ igth and 
31 t T. IL 

Bibliography'. al-Biruni, Atha)\ ed. Sa- 
chau, p. 60, 70, 347-3491 al-Kazwim, ^Adfdlib 
al-MaHiIftkdf ed. VViistenfeld, i. 42 sqq.^ 47 
75 (Germ, transl. by Ethe, p. 88 j//., 9$ sqq., 
153 /^.); S. A. Cook, A Glossary of the Ara- 
maic Inscriptions^ 1S9S, s.v. niTH; Ct. A. Cooke, 
A Tc.xt-Book of Xorfh-Saniiic Inscriptions, 1903, 
s. cadem v. : A. v. Gutschmid, Kleins Sduiften., 
ii. (1S90), 647 sqq.\ IBindb. d. math, u, 

tcchn. Chron ^ i. 264; iii. 33. (M. Plessner) 

TEWFII^ MEHMED, called Cavlak Tewfik, 
a Turk is li author and publicist, born in 
Constantinople in ShaTan 1259 (Sept. 1S43), the 
son of a certain Mustafa Agha who was connected 
with the Janissaries, and a freedwoman, and died 
in 1311 (1S93) in the same city. After a rather 
scanty education he entered the \\ ar Ministry 
as a clerk. Introduced to journalism by Filib 
Efendi, founder and editor of the newspaper 
kit and Mukhbir, he devoted himself more and 
more to this and to authorship, which was only 
iiiteinipted by longer or shorter tenure^ of office 
as secretary in Constantinople and in the pro- 
vinces (Brussa, Scrajevo, and Bihac). Things no- 
where seem to have gone well with him and he 
had to drink to the diegs the bitterness of a 
journalist's life under the despotic measuies of the 
government against the press. He ^^as appaiently 
also a lectuier on ihetoiic. although it was style 
that offered him the greatest difiicullies at the 
beginning of his career. He contributed to the 
newspapers d^Inklibir, Istambol.^ Tsrakki and Ba- 
firct, founded for the zoall of Brussa the printing 
press and official organ of the wilayet, Khudazccndi- 
in Brusca, and independently the political 
papeis k-fy/- and '^OtAmTujli and the humorous 
papers Gsiocze^ [.etflif~i AtjKir and Cay.ak. 

At the same time he showed great activity as 
an author, Cbpecially in the literature of anecdote. 
His works aie especially important for Turkish 
folklore as he saw the great importance of recording 
the old customs which were gradually disappearing. 
His Istambo/da bir Sem in particular secures him 
lasting recognition. His works usually appeared 
in parts and therefore some were never com- 
pleted; they include the following: Dheild Letciif-i 
Inddl ; Akhisarhiin Nifini-i ^Alcm Terdjcincsi\ 
Kanic-i 1290; Mes±ahir-i ^othmantySj 

1293; Athdr-i pcrifhdn’, Madqaristdn Seydhat-7ia- 
AVtJ/, 1294; HiHdydt ’. Lctfif-i A'asy 
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ed-Dln, 1299; htambolda bir Sine^ 1299 — 1300; 
Buadeiii, 1299 — 1302; Takhri, I^aidbat, i},oo', 
Iki gilin Odasi^ JjOli Ta’rikh yaihod bin yuz 
yitmisji DJindyetleri^ 1302 : KJiazlne-i Lt'p^if, 1 303 ’ 
Lets' if-ez-Zcrad if •, VsTil-i InfLf Ti-A~tidbe/', Shum- 
rukh-i Edeb. 

Bibliography. Th. Menzel, Turkische Bi- 
blicthek., ii., iii., iv., v., x., xiii., esp. his auto- 
biography, X. 20 — 36; Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 
'Othmanli MiPelliferi^ Stambul 1333, ii. 1 17; 
Horn, Geschichte der tiirkischen Modern:, Leipzig 
1902; Wl. Gordlewski, Ocerki po nezoci csmans- 
koi literature.^ Moscow 1912. p. 96 — 99. 

(Til. Menzel) 

TEWFIK FIKRET , whose leal name was 
Mehmed Tewfik, the poetical name of Fikret 
being assumed later instead of Tewfik Nazmi 
which he first took, an important Turkish poet 
and metricist, founder of the modern Turkish 
school of poetry. 

Born on the 24* Sha'ban 1284 (Dec. 25, 1867) 
in Constantinople, the son of the secretary to Fa- 
tima Sultan, afterwards mutessarif Husein Efendi 
(descended from a family of notables of Cerkesh 
in Anatolia) and Khadidja Refi'a Khanfm, a Turk- 
ish lady from the island of Chios (probably ori- 
ginally of Greek descent), received a careful 
education ; he went first to the Mahmudiye-Walide 
Riislidlye school in Akseiai. When the latter was 
closed on account of the influx of the mhhadjir 
in the Russo-Turkish war, he entered, at the age 
of Dine, the Galata High School ( Ghalata Stray 
Sultanisi), with which he was to remain connected 
for almost his whole life. At eleven he lost his 
mother, who had gone with her eider brother on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, where both died 01 
cholera in the desert (Fikret, who only came to 
realise his loss fully when his sister died, devoted 
to her his touching merthiye'. ffemtlnrem uun in 
= A.3 a child, he was unmanageable 

and self-willed but later obtained a masterly con- 
trol of himself and became serious, almost mis- 
anthropical and hypersensitive. In 1304 (18S6— 
1887) he passed out of school as it> most dis- 
tinguished scholar, entered an office of the Torte, 
which he left in 1311, as the innetiic life, then 
typical of a Turkish government office, did not 
satisfy his honourable nature. At the same time 
he taught French, Turkish and calligraphy in the 

commercial school in Gedik Pasha. In 1306(1888 

18S9) he became teacher of Tiiikish at Galata 
■Serai High School, which he left in 1311 (1893) 
because the government cut down his salary. In 
1312 (1894 — 1895) he became a teacher at the 
Robert College in Rumeli IlKar, where he remained 
till his death. In Rumeli Hisar he built himself 
a house which he decoorted according to his own 
artistic ide,as (he was also an artist) with a splendid 
view, where iic lived the peaceful idyllic life of ,a 
poet with his wife who was .also his cousin, whom 
he had married in 1306 (i88Sj and his son Kh.a- 
luk, to whom he dedicated a volume of poems. (It 
was a remark-aide decree of fate that while his 
mother died while on the pilgrimage, hU son 
Khaluk became a Christian in Gla.sgow, is now 
working as an engineer in Ameiica and is therefore 
lost to the Turkish cause). 

From 1307 he was a contributor to the perio- 
dical which was edited by the poet Isma'il 

Irefa. In 1309, along with a few friends of like 
literary tastes he founded the Ma^lumat., which 


’ was suppressed by the censorship after 24 num- 
bers. In 1311 he undertook the literary editor>h;i) 
of the illustrate-1 periodical Th' rivet -i Funun 
founded by Ahmed Ih^an in 1S90. \si:j 

literary activity was then begun which in a sh >r: 
time made him a most famous author. After •'Uf' 
faring all kinds of restrictions under the regime 
of ^Abd ul-flamid, after the revolution in lOOS 
he was appointed Director of the Galatsi 
High School by the Young Turkish government, 
when he refused the Ministry of Education He 
endeavoured to make the school a modern Tiu- 
kUh seminary, but soon came into condict uuh 
the conservatism and red tape of the Mint-t;;. 
of Education and finally retired m 1910 (i3-7 
to devote himself entirely to his ptietry and ht' 
teaching in the Robert College, d'o this perioi 
belongs his scheme of educational refoim for a 
new type of Turkish school mckteb).^ whic’.i 

however was never carried through. After a long 
illness, he died on Aug. 18, 1915 (i33l)« 

At the early age of 14, Fikret began to write 
gkaiels^ of course in the old style {^MiintaFh'zbdt-. 
Ti’riliumln-i Hak'ikat^ p. 533). He developed hi- 
literary abilities under his teachers of literature. 
Feizi, Mu'allim Nar^f and particularly Redja i-zade 
Ekrem, who won a lasting influence over him aa 
on the whole of the younger generation. It wa^ 
Ekrem also who decided him to become chief 
editor of the Th'rivet’i Funun. With Fikict > 
accession to the staff, a new era began for the 
T/ietivet. The periodical set the standard for the 
whole of modern Turkish literature, which i-’ 
known as the Tewfik Fikret (poetry; and I^abl 
Ziya (prose) period. Very soon all the collaboratiM> 
of the edited by Husein Djahid on we-stern 

lines, joined the Thcndct, whose staff include 1 
'.\li Ekrem, ‘^Abd ul-Hakk Hamid, I^enab ^ehah 
al-Din., l^alid Ziya, ‘^AU Nadir, Husein Na/im. 
Ahmed Reshid. The Oriental trend in the new 
literature was lepresented by the Mitfarcrd:' 

Two years after taking up hi-> duties Fikret pu- 
blished his principal work: Rnbah-i “the 

Broken Lute” {EdchiyXit~i (fjedidc h'litiib-Khancsi^ 
N**. 2, Stambul 1314 [1896]; which had an unparal- 
leled .success and went through many editions (latei 
with the addition of his later works). In 13^7 
(1899) he wrote Sis (Mist), his most vigorous 
poem directed against the despotic rule of ^kbd 
ul-llamid. At the present day, it reads rather 
tamely. After the revolution he published his Riidyii . 
In 131S (1900) he wrote the merthiye'- Hcmdni cm 
lean', in 1322 (1904) on the occasion of the un- 
successful attempt on the life of 'Ahd ul-IIamid: 
Lahza-i tReihkhur\ in 1908: Millet Sharkisl. In 
N®. I of the paper Tanin founded by him he 
published Sis and Rudju\^ which had previously 
passed secretly from hand to hand. In 1329(1909) 
appeared Doks,ui Ihdie do^hru., which found whole- 
hearted approval in a special number of dedyt^i 
a/i^ Ritbdbfn nie-.vm, Khalilkin De/to i (in 
facsimile in the d.debiyat-i djedidc Kutub-hjiii/iesi, 
N**. 31). In 132S (1910) appeared the poem 

hJiiiftyaiyhiniX.^ in 133*^ collection of songs for 
childrerr in Parmak Iltsabl ; Shermin^ lus last 
work at all. 

1 he amount of his work is not large but its 
importance for Turkish literature is unique. 

bikret is now a much disputed personality. 
While he was praised to the skies in his life-time 
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and lauded as a classic poetical genius, since his 
death an attempt has been made to minimise his 
importance and even to deny that he is a real 
poet and to describe him as a mere virtuoso and 
skilful metricist. A reaction has followed his 
incredibly rapid rise to fame. The following 
criticism sums up this modern attitude to him: 
“Fikret is immortal in Turkish liteiatuie as a 
technician, unforgettable as a man, but as a poet 
perhaps already forgotten”. 

Like every poet, Fikret is to be studied in his 
period and milieu, in order to do justice to him. 
He is a finished master of technique, the creator 
of the Turkish renaissance, the main representative 
of the westerni'.ing school. The preceding period 
(Kemal, Hamid, Ekrem) had abolished the dominion 
of Persian and Arabic forms but left the Oriental 
spirit. The task now was to get rid of the Muslim 
outlook on life and replace it by the western, 
i e. French, point of view. For models Fikret 
took the French, especially Frangois Coppee, Le- 
comte de Lisle and Sully Prudhomme along with 
Musset, Lamartine, Baudelaire and Verlaine. 

He created a new language of poetry, made 
new rules for rhyme on the principle that rhyme 
is not intended for the eye, as is the case with 
Ekrem and 'Abd uLHakk Hamid, but for the ear. 
With his fine taste and sound judgment, he suc- 
ceeded in developing the language in spirit and 
structure on Turkish line.s, doing away with lingui.stic 
anarchy, turkicising the foreign elements and rhythms, 
although from the point of view of vocabulary he 
had no objection to overloading Tutkish with 
Arabic and Persian words and his poems contain 
many rare non-Turkish words. Fikret did for the 
language of poetry what Namik Hemal had done 
for prose. The rules laid down and followed by 
him are now so generally adopted that they are no 
longer felt to be innovations. The main object of 
his attention was language as such, much moie 
that had been the case with other poets. In ac- 
curacy of language he resembles Mu^alUm Nadji 
and surpassed them all in command of language. 
He recalls to some extent Platen not only in the 
perfection of his language and the freedom from 
error of his verse, with which even the ojiponenis 
of the ‘‘Decadence” like Ahmed Midhat could find 
no fault, but also in the souUes^ness of its marble 
smoothness. 

Even in his earliest ghazels hi^ own ‘'pecial cha- 
racteristics are apparent, although ho is still entirely 
tinder the influence of the older school IHs mastery 
of language and rhythm developed veiy rapidly 
nnd it is this that distinguishes him fiom all others 
and which have made him a model for all other 
poets. 

In contrast to the old school, which made each 
verse end as a closed unit in itself (which is why, 
particularly in the ghazel, the verse.s are so 
arbitrarily transposable), Fikret makes the sentiment 
run through a series of verses. Ills verses have 
thus a tle.xibility and naturalness which is still 
lacking in the verse dialogues composed by Hamid. 
Hie language of his verses endeavours tc) adapt 
its melody to the suliject matter, which NePi before 
him had tried to do. Specially noteworthy is his 
introduction of the sonnet, which has since been 
much cultivated in Turkish, 

In his metres he is still absolutely quantitative, 
■with the exception of hi.s poems for children. 
Otherwise the followers of the old school could 


not have so readily felt that he was indisputably 
i a poet. 

I Fikret's was a hypercritical intellect which dealt 
with the moral, religious and political problems 
of his time, unswervingly foll‘>\ving the voice of 
! his heart and conscience. But he was not a 
philosopher who could solve the problems of 
humanity, no metaphysician who could penetrate 
into the depths of the soul. His mental processes 
I were of a very ordinary, almost trivial nature. His 
In-2n??iak Ihtiydtjjl and his Ta'^rikh-i kadlm are 
: typical of the unbelief of his time. In the 
poisoned atmospheie of “^Abd ul-Hamld‘s despiUic 
rule and later in the time of the unrestricted and 
one-sided administration of the young Turks, with 
his pure personality, with his steadfast cjuiidence 
in himself, his earnest devotion to duty and his 
sacred enthusiasm, by his poems he performed a 
duty to his country nobly so that the appeal was 
made to the young men of the day: “To thyself 
' be like Fikret, to thy country like Namik Kemal!” 

. As there is something to be learned from every 
one of his poems, he had a great influence as an 
' educative force on the youth of Tuikey. He had 
a great belief in the value of education. 

Tewfik Fikret is a poet although not of the 
! greatness that his contemporaiie» thought. He lacks 
; the poetic fervour of Nanuk Kemal, especially in 
the poems of his second period. The poems in 
: which he scarified despotism, like hi.s fervent Sis, 
which in its day was accepted like a gospel by the 
voung men, now seem colourless and unreal. They 
are not born of desperation like those of N. Kemal. 
Fikret also celebrated in his verse the smallest 
and most insignificant things, going much further 
than Ekrem, who although he said that everything 
is poetry, m practice only applied it to flowers, 
clouds, water, dawn etc. A number of poems which 
Fikret wrote, following the practice of the day, 
for pictures in peidodicaL. were publishe>l in the 
Riilhil'-i sA^kestc. Special mention may be made of 
the clearly outlined poems characterising NeiUm, 
Xefh, Fuzuli and Hamid. That he wrote ver^e 
with difficulty and had to struggle with words 
and matter until he completed a poem, is clear 
not only from his own confession and the labour 
and pains that many poems reveal, which takes 
from their effect aa woika of art, but also fiom 
the not very great volume of his production. 

B ikiio graph r : Be>ides the mentioned works 
of Tewfik Fikret and his poems scattere*.! through 
periodicals and anthologies: Ikdain^ 6648, 

20^^ August 1915 : Brusali Mehnied Tahir, 
^Othfitauh Midcilidcri, Stambiil 1333 : 3 ^‘^i 

Xuzhet Ua^im, AlBli Edchivala doghiii, Stambul 
1918, p. 160; Rusjicn Eshref, TiXi'flk Pikiet, 
Havdrina dair Khdtu e!c>\ Stambul I919; 
Ismahl Habili, Tiirh Tcdjedditd-i F.debiyaP 
Ta'rikhf, Stambul 1^40- P- 44 ° — 457 - Koprulu- 
zade M. Fwad, Bifguahi Edchiyat. Stambul 
1^42, p. 324 — 329: Isuia'il llikmet, Ti<rk hde~ 
biyaii Td rikhi.' 1925. P- 713—797; 

Xigkrr Keramot, Eikictin Havat idt-EJA^ri^ Stam- 
Inil 1926; Ibrdlnm 'Ala ed-Din, Tcivj'ik Fikret. 
Btiviik Adandar S'ri\u\ i., X^. 34, Stambul 192?; 

Stambul, N^. 7, 13: Horn, Geschichte 
der tin kischen ModcrmA.d\yz\g 1902; NVL Gord- 
lewi>ki, Oberki po noieoi osmariskoi literature^ 
Moscow 19 1 2; Th. Menzel, Die tiirkische Literatiir.^ 
in Ilinneberg’s Kiiltiir der Gegenieart., i., part 
vii. 2 , Leipzig 1925. (Th. Menzel) 
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TEWFIK PA^A, Khedive of Egypt 
(1879 — 1892^, was born on December 15. 1852 
as the eldest son of the I^edive Isma'il Padia. 
He was educated in Egypt and began his political 
career at the age of 19 as president of the Council 
of State (al-;naijjiis ai-^uiust). On March 10, 1879* 
aftei Xubar Pa^a had resigned* he v/as appointed 
Prime Minister by hi^ father. In his cabinet, as 
was the case in the former, an Englishman was 
Minister of Finance and a Frenchman Minister of 
Public Works. But already on April 9 of that year, 
Isma^il. by a kind of “coup d'etat’k dismi=sed this 
new cabinet and ^aiif Pa^a [q. v.j became 
Prime Minister. Soon afterwards political difficulties 
led to Isma'iEs dcpo.-'ition liy the Sultan (June 26) 
and Tcwfik followed him on the throne according 
to the law of succession promulgated in 1S66. 

At the very beginning of his reign Tewfik 
Padia had to face considerable difficulties. The 
draft of a constitution, submitted to the new 
Khedive by .Sharif Paiha, shortly after his accession, 
was disapproved and Sharif tendeied his resignation 
(August i8j. Foi a short time Tewfik became his 
own Prime Minister, but soon Riyad Pasha was 
appointed to that post, to keep it for about two 
years, till the outbieak of the army rebellion of 
k\rabi i'a^a. In the meantime the “dual controF’ 
of England and Fi.ance over finance was re* 
establi'^hed and in 18S0 Egypt seemed to have 
entered a new prosperous penod. In January iSSo, 
however, occurred the first tioubles in the army, 
which led to the nationalist revolt of September 9 
on the return to powci of Sharif Pa^a; ^Arabl 
Pasha [q. V.] soon appeared a.s llie most prominent 
man in the nationalist movement. The Khedive 
had no strong party on which he could rely to 
keep up hi-j authority against tliis movement, and 
likewise the position of Eg)pt*s suzerain, the 
Turkish Sultan and natural piolector of the 
IHiedive’s government, was too weak to be of any 
importance. So, in the period that followed, the 
Khedive could not but play a passive part and 
allow the nationali.st>. to take the measures they 
thought fit. One of these measures was the con- 
vocation of a national assembly of notables, but 
although at fii-st the nalionali^t leaders showed 
moderation, the inteinational financial tioubles 
brought about at last a serious anti-foreign feeling 
in the countiy, which culminated in the massacre 
in Alexandria (June li, 1882), followed on 
July 17 by the bombardment of that town by 
the Briti>h fleet. The Khedive with his govern- 
ment had already fled from the capital to al-Ramla 
near Alexandiia, while SViabi, now in open revolt 
again-.t the ruler, reliied to Kafr-Dawar, a few 
miles distant. Thi> was the most difficult time of 
Tewfik PasJ^a's reign: he had to choo-.e between 
the nati(,)nali'.t.'5 and foreign intei vention and. at the 
same time, the Sultan contemplated his deposition 
and the installation of his uncle kAbd al-IIalim in 
his place and even the despatch of an army to 
Eg>pt, from which he was prevented by the altitude 
of the European poweis. At last the nationalist 
iD'-uricclion \sas cru-.he<I by the military inter- 
vention of England (battle of Tell el-Keblr on 
September 13, 1SS2), followed by the military 
occupation of the country. After the battle, Tewfik 
had returned to Cairo, but the only possible way, in 
these circumstances, to keep his throne was now to 
fall in with the wishes of the occupying power. In 
fact, the Khedive's government, again presided 


over by ^arif Pa^a since August 1882, was 
now quite impotent. All the measures after the 
English occupation, taken with regard to the ad- 
ministration of Egypt, the new Organic Law of 
May 7, 1S83, the international regulation of the 
financial administration in 1884, had to be accepted. 
There was, however, a loyal collaboration between 
the Khedive and the British resident with the 
title of Consul General, the later Lord Cromer, 
in the difficult years that followed. One of the 
most disastrous events in this lime was the Mahdist 
rebellion in the Sudan and the abandonment of 
this province by Egypt, much against the personal 
wish of Tewfik. after the vain struggle to defeat the 
Mahdi (fall of Khartum in January 1885). It was 
only towards 1S90, that a more prosperous time 
announced itself for the country; soon afterwards, 
on January 7, 1S92, Tewfik Pasha died unexpectedly 
in his palace at IJuhvan, to be succeeded by his 
eldest son LAbbas Hilml, 

Tewfik Pasha is said not to have had a character 
strong enough to face the overwhelming political 
difficulties; especially the weak attitude of himself 
and his government towards the first manifestations 
of rebellion in the army seems to have led in- 
evitably to the complete loss of control over the 
course of events. On the other hand this I^edive 
has left the reputation of a mild and enlightened 
personality, who was esteemed by of all those 
who had personal intercourse with him, amongst 
them Lord Cromer and other European statesmen 
who have given descriptions of him. At the age 
of 21 he had married a lady belonging to the 
Khedivial family and he remained strictly nionogamic 
duiing ail his lifetime. 

Bibliography'. Djirdji ZaidSn, Ma^kahir 
a/-.^arhy Cairo 1910, i. 48 sqij.] Lord Cromer, 
Moilent Egypt, London 1911, esp. p. 7^5 
A. Hasenclever Gcsckichie Agypit^ns im ig.yahr’ 
hnnderfy Halle a. S. 1917, esp. p. 198 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 
TEZKARA. [See T.^dhkira.] 

THA^, the name of the fourth letter of 
the Arabic alphabet with the numerical 
value 500. Its form is a horizontal stroke, curved 
upwards at its ends, with three dots above it. 
By these three dots it is distinguished from the 
third letter of the alphabet, tTp [q. v.], which has 
two dots only. This similarity explains also the 
place of ihjj^ immediately after ttV . 

Of the other Semitic alphabets it is only the 
South-Arabic which has a special form for the 
sound tJi. 

Etymologically tha^ corresponds to Canaanitic 
Aramaic H (early- Aramaic 17 ), Assyrian Aethiopic 

rt- In Arabian its place is sometimes taken by f, 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

ai,-THA' ALIBI , Nisba of three Arab 
authors: 

I. Auu MansUr CAki) al-Mai.ik u. Muhammal) 
n. IsMA'ii., one of the most fertile intellects of the 
yih (xidi) century, of whose life we only know 
that he was born in 350 (961) in Nisabur and 
died in 429 (1038). His numerous compilation?, 
in which he deaU by no means scrupulously with the 
intellectual property of his predecessors and repeats 
himself frequently, deal mainly with the poetry 
of his time but also with lexicology and rhetoric. 

Ilis most famous and, for us most important, 
work is the Yatimat al-Dahr fl Mahasin Ahl 
al-Asj on the poets of his own and the preceding 
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generation, arranged under countries, in the main anecdotes. Among these are the Kitab Lalaif 
an anthology with biographical notes as a rule al-Mc^arif^ ed. P. de Jong, Leyden 1867, the 
very brief. Like most works of its kind, it went Kitab al-Farlfid wa 'l-Kala^id or Kitab aKlka 
through several recensions as may be seen from al-nafis iva-Kuzhat al-djalis^ pr. Cairo 1317 (on 
Yakut’s statement in the Irshad^ ii. 320 that he the margin of the Nathr al-Xazni), 1324, the 
read the story given in the Damascus edition, iii. Kitab al-Aftibhidi (or al-Mubahhidj')^ pr. Stambul 
33, at Cairo in a copy given by the author to n. d., Cairo 1324 and the two works on praise 
Va%ub b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, while it is not and censure of things, that old topic of school 
found in the usual texts. To the manuscripts given adab entitled Kitab al-La(aif tea d-Zarr^if and 
by Pertsch, Idrz. dcr ar. Hss. zii Gotha^ N^. 2127 Yaiadklt al-^{awaklt\ to the MSS. quoted in Cat. 
and G.A.L..^ i. 284 may now be added those in cedd. ar. bibl. ac. Liigd. Batavae.^ 455 may 
Paris (Blochet, Catalogue des mss. ar. des nouvelles be added; Paris, 4/. cit., N®. 5934, Petersburg, 
acquisitions.^ Paris 1925) N®. 6442, in Cambridge N®. 857, Nicholson, J.R.A.S..J 1S99, p. 913, 
(E. G. Browne, Handlist.^ 1900) N®. 1224 and in Haupt, N®. 268. The two books are worked into 
Nicholson’s possession {y. R. A. 5 ., 1S99, p. 912), 1 one by an unknown hand in the Leyden ms. 
as well as an anonymous synopsis in the Brit. ■ N®. 456 and by Abu Nasr .\hmad b. ’’Abd al- 
Museuin Or. 7743 {^Descriptisie Lisp p. 61); to | Razzak al-MakdisI: the latter was lithographed 
the printed edition (Damascus 1304) may be added i under the title of the former at Baghdad 1282 and 
the index of Mawlawl Abu Musa Ahmad al- 1 printed as the Diamifa fl-ina baina Kitabai al- 
Hakk entitled Fa'idat aKAsip a comprehensive ’ ThtfTilibi etc., Bulak 1296 and Cairo 1300. Finally 
index of persons, places, books etc. referred to in , must be mentioned the Kitab Ghurar al-Balagha 
the Yatimat al-Dahr.^ the famous anthology of ' toa-Tiiraf al-BarcLa.^ MS. in Berlin. N®. 8341, or 
Tha'alibI, Calcutta 1915, Bibl. /«,/., N. S., N®. 1215. 1 Ghurar al-Baldgha li 'l-Nazm iva 'l-Kathj' (thus 
The first continuation of the work was written by i in Kbprulu MS. 1290, s. Rescher, il.S. O.S.As..^ 
the author himself and entitled Tatimmat al-Ya- \ xiv. 197) or with the addition toa 'l-BarTi'a in 
/Zotu, quoted by Yakut, Irshad, vi. 41 1 and in the ■ the Bnt. Mus. 7758 {^Descriptive List., p. 63), an- 
Paris ms. N®. 330S (s. Mirza Muhammad on Sa- ; other MS. also in Nicholson's possession {J.R.A. 
markandi’s CahZir ALakala, p. 129; on a ms. in | 5 ., 1899, p. 913). Wrongly ascribed to him in the 
.\leppo s. Revue de Vac. ar. de Datnas., vii. 529- j Khams Rasa'il., Stambul 1307, and on the margin 
535J1 in other mss. like the Berlin (s. G.A.L., j of the Nathr aVXaznt., Cairo 1317, are the Kitab 
loc. cit.) it is simply called Dhail\ %. also al-Badr al-Amtkal., Cairo 1327, the A'itab al-Fara'id wa 
(Tunis 1340), i. 2, 38 sqiq. A further continuation d-Kalcfid of al-.A.Iiuazi (f 544 = 1053) and in the 
in pait coinciding with the Tatinima was written Gotha MS., N®. 1873 a IHahasin al-lMahasin., s. 
by al-Eakharzi [q.v.]. .\n anthology arranged under Z. 5 ., iii. 78, 254. 

subject matter is the ICitab Ahsan m3 samVtu which He also compiled several collections of proverbs 
is much larger in the ms. of the Kopriilil library | and sentiments, notably the A 7 ri 73 u/- 
(s. Rescher, M.S. O.S. As.., iv. 164) than in the | ' l-ALuhadai a (to the MSS. given in the Cat. Ludg., 
piinted edition of the ms in the KheJivial library ! N®. 454 add Paris, N®. 6019), and the A 7 i'i 73 fl/iirrw 
in Cairo (Cairo 1324), transl. by O. Rescher ini Kaltm al-Xabt na'l-Sahaba tva'' l-Tabi'ln'wa-Muluk 
Ft-Ta'-alibi., Pleft 3, Leipzig 1916. Subsidiary to ! al-Diahil'tya zoa-MulTik al-Isiam tea ' l-lVuzara'' 
it is the Kitab man ghaba ^anhu ' 1-iLutrib, the i tea 'l-Kuttab tea 'l-Bulaglud zoa ' l-HukaniiY taa 
autograph of which is in the I.aleli mosque in j 'l-’'Clatu3' {Cat. L^ugd.., N®. 453; Paris, N®. S201, 
Stambul (N®. 1946, cf. Rescher, 3L. 0 ., vii. 105). I 2), from this is taken Talibii syntagma dictoriim 
It is printed in the collection al-Tuhfa al-bahiya j brevium et acutorum, ed. J. J. Pli. Valeton, Leyden 
(Stambul 1302), p. 230 — 294 and Bairut 1309, ! 1844; this work was later included in the larger 
transl. by Rescher in 31. 0 ., .wii. 31-198; xviii. | Kitab al-VdJaz -.oa 'l-Idjaz^ pr. in Kliams Rasa'il., 
81-109. Similar anthologies, in which however Stambul 1301 and Cairo 1897. To the same class 
the poet’s names are not given, are the Allah belong the Kitab VLilyat al-Muhaciara svaVUnvoan 
LJiass al-Khas.r, Cairo 1326, the KitZtb al-Mun- al-Mudhakara xoa-Maidan al-MusZimara^ Paris, 
tahal, pr. with commentary by Ahmad b. as N®. 59^4 and the Aitab Lata' if al-Sahaba xva 
al-Muntakhal fi Taradjini KitVara’ al-Muntahal., 'l-TabVln^ cf. Selecta e Thaalebii libro faceiiarum^ 
Alexandria 1321, and the Aitab Tara'if al-Turaf ed. P. Cool in the Chrestomathy to Roorda’s 
in the .Aya Sofia mss. 3767 {Z.D.3L.G.^ Ixiv. matica arabica., Leyden 1835. Cheikho published 
504], Kupriilu 1336 {M.S. O.S. As., xiv. 176) another collection of wise thoughts in Machriq, 
and Top Kapu Serai (A’. 5 . O., iv. 696). P'or the v. 831 — 834. Finally he .also compiled an adab 
Cspeci.d use of secretaries he prepaicd the Kanz work called MiVnis al-Wahld (in Hadjdji Khalifa, 
al-Kuttab, 2,500 passages from 250 poets, s. Fhigel, N®. 13454) which seems to survive in the Cambridge 
Die ar. etc. Hss. der K. K. Hofbibliothek zu JYien, .MS. (Browne, Sitppl. ILaudlist), N». 1287, while 
N®. 242; on this the Turkish poet Lami'i wiote the text publ. by Flugel entitled Der vertaute 
a commentary, s. Toderini, Lit. Tiirch., ii., app. Gefalnte des F.insamen is only a portion of the 
xwiv. Here also we may mention his prose vers- Muhad.irat of Raghib al-Isfahaiii ; s. Gildemeister, 
ions of the verses in the anthology MiVnis al- Z. D. M. G., xxxiv. 171. According to Hadjdji 
CdabY of an unknown author which he prepared Ivhalifa, N®. 7343 he also wrote a mirror for 
by command of the Kh"arizmshah .\bii ’l-'Abl>a.s princes entitled Sirat al-Muluk or al-Kitab al- 
Xaihr al-Nazm xoa-LIall aV'Ikd min mukA- inuluki. It still has to be investigated whether 
tar al-Shfr alladhi yasjitamil lilaih] 'l-Kitab al- this survives in the Siradj al-Mitiuk, an ethical 
mutardqani bi-Mifnis al-VdabZi', pr. Damascus I work .ascribed in the Brit. Mus. Or. 636S {De- 
1300, Cairo 1317. scriptivc IJst, p. 64) to Tha'alibI ; a counterpart 

A second series of his works belong to the of this is the A 7/<73 o/- in Gotha, N®. 1886. 
field of entertaining literature but al,=o contain all j Shorter luA/f'-works are the KitZib Mir'Zit al-Mu- 
iNind^, of useful information esi)ecially historical 1 luwat iva~A vial al-hasanat^ pr. Cairo 1318 and 
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the Kitab Bard ab-Akbdd _fi 'l-A'dad, Stambul 1301. 

A third group comprises his philological works in 
the narrower sense. The most famous of them is 
a work on Arabic synonyms composed \erv late 
in life to which he first gave the title Shams al- 
Adab n-'stfma! aldArab. It consists of two parts, 
synonyms in the narrower sense, entitled Asrar al- 
Lii^a a.’da! alnya n'a- Kh asddsthd and notes on stvie 
entitled Aladjayl Jsaldm aid Ai'ab bi-Rusumihd saa- 
mu yata’-altaku bi 'l-A'ahw sval-Bidb mntha -wa 
Ulstinslldd bi ^l-Iytir'dn ^ala aklharihd ; the hulk 
of this second part is taken word for word from 
the Kittib Fikh al-Lu^a of Ahmad b. Faris. In 
this oldest form the work only exists in the Leyden 
MS., N“. 66 and Berlin, NO. 7032 — 7033. He later 
published the first part separately as Fikh al-L uyh a : 
rn this form it attained very great popularity, cf. 
F rocimiiim et specimen le.xici syticsiymici arabici 
Atthalibi^ ed., vertit, notis illuslravit J. Seligmann, 
b psala 1863; Fleischer, Kleine S-'hriften^ iii. 152— 
166 and the printed editions Paris 1861 (ed. R. 
DahdahJ, Cairo 1284. 1317 (with the original form 
As/dr al-Ltigha on the margin), 1325, Bairut 1885 
(bowdlerized). In the Cairo editions 1284 and 1325 
the second part of the original version is also 
printed as the Slrr aldArabiya Ji Madjdri Kalam 
aFAtab saa-Silatihd sva 'l-Islishhdd h 'l-Knr an 
^ala aktharihd also printed as the Sirr al-Adab 
fl Madidri ^Ulum aFArab along with MaidanTs 
al-Sdml pi d~Asiimt lith. in 'I'eheran n. d. and to 
be found separately in the Paris MS. N'O. 5989 
with the error in the title Madjazi for Madjdrl 
also found elsewhere (e. g. Hddjdjf Khalifa, ed. 
klugcl, iv. 590). The work was put into verse 
by an unknown author in 742 (1341) as the Aucot 
J-ikh nl-Lu^a, in the Leyden MS. N*. 67 ; cf. 
Meijers, Oiient., i. 360 sqq. In 400 in Xis.ihur 
he wrote a handbook of Rhetoric with special 
references to Metaphor for the Kh''arizmshah 
Ma’mun b M.vmun, which in the MSS. is some- 
times called al-Fifuya pi 'l-Kinaya (so Paris, 
f^“ _ 5934 ). sometimes aFXihdya Ji 'l-TaJid zva 
'l-Kinaya (so Brit. Mus., Suppl." No mo, H 
sometimes -imply al-Kindyazaa ' l-Ta^rui (so Bcrlii^’ 
N'O. 7336) It lias been printed under the last 
named title at Mecca 1301 and Cairo 1326 along 
with al-]jjuriJj,tni’,s al-Muntakhab min Kindrdt al- 
idabd zea-hAUuU al-BulagluP . A collection of 
elegant Arabic expressions is the Kitdb Sihr al- 
halayFia zea-Sirr al-BarFa (to the MSS. enumerated 
m G.A.L.^ i, 2S5, NO. 7 m.ay he added Cairo 
(see J ihnstj iv. 183) and Paris, N'O. 6724, from 
which extract- have been printed in Stambul 
(Keulher, live., i. 32, -). Finally he compiled a 
collection with annotations of con.-lant genitive 
combinations entitled Thimdr (JJbamar') al-KulTtb 
l-Mnqap sea 'l-Mansub, which he dedicated to 
the .Amir ‘Lbaidallah b, Ahmad .d-Mik.ali (d. 436 = 
1044); to the MSS. in G.A.I... i. 285, N". 9 add 
Pan-. NO. 5942, Cambr. Siipp! , N’o., 354, 
l.ru-a A. A. C., vii. Si, pr. Cairo 1320. .A supple- 
ment 1- the al-TadPiyil al-mm ^ub min Thamar 
al-kniub, which collects the namc.s of famous 
men, in the Pari- MS., N’O 6029. A synopsis entitled 
I mad ad-Balayha was composed by ‘Abd al-Ra’uf 
al-Munawi (d. 1031 = 1622); cf. Codd. ar. bibl. 

diafn , NO. 206: Revue de Vac, ar. de Damns 
vii. 574 , I'ihris Day al-Kuitib al-dilisriya^ iii. 3; 
Z. D. M. G., Ixviii. 855 (on a MS. iil Bru.ssa). It 
was put into alphabetical order by Muh. Amin 
al-Muhibbi (t 1699) entitled Ma vFazavuaFalaihi Ji 


'l-Maddf zva 'l-Mucldf i!aihi\ MSS. in Cairo, /'//;- 
rist'^, iii. 285 ; Top Kapu, N®. 2455 ; 'Atif, NO. 2247 
{R.S. 0 ., iv. 727; Jd. F. O.S., V. 496), Aya Sofia, 
N'O. 4136, M. O., vii. 132. 

Bibliography'. Ibn I^allikan, IVafaydt, 
Bulak 1299, NO. 354; al-Damiri, A'. u/-iA7_j'or£’<7//, 

1. 163; AVustenfeld, G.G.A., 1837, p. 1103, 
N'O. 15; do., Geschichtschreibcr der Araber. 
N'O. 1 91; G. A.L, i. 2S4 — 286. 

2. Abu M.xnsur ai.-Husain b. Muhammad al- 
M.arghanI (from Marghan in Ghur, Afghanistan), 
an Arabic historian of whom we only know that 
he dedicated his work, Ghurar ai-Siyar^ to Nasr, 
brother of Mahmud of Ghazna who died in 412 
(1021). It gives the history of mankind from 
Adam down to Mahmud SubuktegTn. The first 
part is in Stambul in the Ibrahim Pasha library. 
N’O. 916 and in Paris NO. 5053. Zotenberg pu- 
blished the history of the Persians from it (Histoire 
des rots des Perses. Paris 1900); in the introduction 
he sought, without convincing reasons, to show that 
it was written by the better known man of the 
same name (N’O. i). This part of the book is 
specially valuable because it gives the sources used 
by FirdawsI for his Shdhndme in many places 
more accurately than even Tabari. The author ap- 
parently translated fairly literally the hook of 
kings prepared in Persian about 950 by four men 
for the ruler of Tiis, Abu Mansur Muhammad b. 
'Abd al-Razzak but he also used Tabari, Djawiliki 
and other -Arabs quite uncritically. Of the four vol- 
umes which accords to Hadjdji I^alifa N®. 8592 (ed. 
Fliigel, iv. 319, where he is wrongly called al- 
Mar'ashi) only one survives in the Bodleian (d’Orv., 
X. 2). This covers the period 74/5 to 158 A. H. 
It is a very laudable endeavour to cast off the 
fetteis of the purely chronological arrangement ol 
Ar.ah historiogiaphy, and give history in its psy- 
chological setting. From this work Houtsma published 
the account of Bih^afud, W.Z.K.M., iii. 30-37. 

Bibliography. Th. Noldeke, Das iranische 
Nationalepos^.^ p. 41 j-yy, ; Caetani, Cn mono- 
seritto arabo non identificato della Bodleiana in 
O.rford, il '^Ghuiar in Centenario 

della nascita di Michele Amari^ Palermo ig'Oj 
ii. 364 — 372. An accurate catalogue of contents 
by Gabriele in R.R.A.L..^ ser. v., vol. xxv., p. 1 1 3 ^ 
.ryy., who consideis it as proof of the identity 
of 2 and I that the explanation of the name al- 
Ilimdr for Marwan II is the same in the Ghurar 
and in Fimar al-Kiilnb (zexiA in LatdGf al-Ma^drif.^ 
p. 30, see v. M^ik in W.Z. K. M.^ xx. 310). 

3. 'Aiid ai.-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Makih.uf 
al-DiaT'ArI ai.-Djaz.TTkI, North African theo- 
logian, b. in Algiers 78S (1386), studied from 
802 (1399) Bidjaya, Tunis and Cairo, made 
the pilgrimage from there, returned to Tunis 
where he died in 873 = 1468 (so his tombstone, 
while Ahmad Baba gives 875). Ills principal work 
is the commentary on the Kur an finished on 25''i 
Rabi'J, 833 (Dec. 23, 1429) entitled al-DJazodhir 
at-hisTin fi Tafsir al-KuFd/r. to the mss. given 
in G. A Z., ii. 249, 5, i may be added Paris, NA 
5283 and 53791 Escoiial 2 , NO^ 1324; Fas Karaw , 
N». 126/27; Algiers, N". 132/37. Of his woiks an 
eschatology has been printed, aldUlum al-fakhira 

ji 'l-Xazar fl UmTir al-Aklura^ Cairo 1317 — 1318 

and a portion of his ethics IJfdmd al-Um- 
mahat fi Ahkam aFlbadai entitled Xubdha min 
al-Dfamd al-kabir, s. 1 . 1911. To the list of his 
minor w'orks in G. A. Z,, /. c., may be added a 
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Kisaia on Definitions in Tubingen (Seybold, Verz.^ Sinan b. Thabit and other later mem- 

N®. I9t 2) and al-Anivar al-tmidi'a al- Dj amPa bers of the family see the full treatment in 
bain al-^arta iva '‘l-Hakika^ Fas., Karaw., 610. Chwolsohn, Die SsTibier, i. 566 — 610. 

Bibliography'. Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti, Bibliography'. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist.^ ed. 

Phail al-lbtihZidj fl Tatr'iz al-Dlbadj_.^ lith. Fez P'lugel, 1S70, i. 272; Ibn al-Kifti, Tarihh aP 

1317, p. 148— 1 5 1 ; Muhammad al-Hifnawi, TIzV.y* HtikamtP, ed. Lippert, 1903, p. 115 — 122; Ibn 

al-Khalaf bi-Ridjal al-Salaf^ Cairo 1324(1906), KhalUkan. IVafayap transl. M. de Slane, 1842, 

p. 63—68; A. Devoux, d.es edifices religieitx de i. 288; Ibn Abl U'^aibi'^a, ed. A. Muller, i. 

Tancien Algei Algiers 1870, p. 37—48; Barges, 215 — 224; aKShahrastanl , KitZib al-Milal wa 

Coinplhncut li Vkistoire dcs Beni p. 394— V-AV/z^z/, ed. Cureton, 1846, ii. 202—251; Haar- 

396; O.htxhon'dQz.n.^ Essai sur la lilleratitre arabe briicker, Religionspartheien.^ ii. 4 — 61; Wusten- 

aii Soudan.^ in Annuaire de la socieie archeolo- feld, Geschichte der arabischen Arzte 1840, 

giqiic de Consianiine.^ ii., 1855, p. 45 — 46; R. p. 34 — 36; D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabicr^ 1856, 

Basset, Giorn. d. soc. as. zV., x. 54. i. 542 — 567, vol. ii., Intiod.; M. Steinschneider, 

(C. BrocK-ELMann) Die arabischen Ubersetzungen ans dem Griechi- 

TH ABIT B. KURRA, mathematician, phy- schen.^ Z. D. M. G., 1 ., 1896, p. 165 sqq. and 

sic i an and philosopher, one of the greatest 409 sqq.'.^ II. Suter, Das P^Iathcmatikerverzeich- 

figurcs among the promoters of Arab learning in nis.^ 1892, p. 25; H. Suter, Die Mathcmatiker 

the third (ninth) century. Born in 836 (826?) at und Astronoinen der Araber.^ 1900, p. 34 — 38; 

Ilairan, the ancient seat of the worship of the C. Brockelmann, G A. L.., i. 217; E. Wiede- 

planets, he belonged to a prominent family settled manu, C'ber Thabit ben Qnira^ sein Lebcn tind 

there, which produced a long series of scholars. IZirken, Beitrage^ Ixiv., S. B. J\ l\/. S..^ Erlangen 

The later names in his genealogy (Thabit b. Kurra 1920 — 1921, p. 189 — 217; G. Sarton, Introdiic- 

b. Zahrun [Marwan ?] b. Thabit b. Kaiaya b. Ma- iion to the History of Science., i., 1927, p. 599; 

riDUs b. Malaghriyus [MeAfV,po5]) take us back to M. Cantor, Vorlesungen., i. 2 , 1894, p. 661, 691; 

a time when the Greek character of the life of A. Braunmiihl, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der 

the town was seen in its nomenclature, although T/ igononietrie, 1900, p. 46, 58, 81 ; L. E. Dick- 

it is not safe to suppose without further enquiry son, History of the Theory of Kiimbers., I 9 i 9 > 

that Thabit was descended from Gieek colonists. i. 5, 36; F. Woepcke, Notice siir nne theorie 

The biographers record that Thabit was originally ajoiitce par Thabit a P arithmctique speculative 

a money-changer. In any case an inherited fortune des Grecs. f.A.y xx., 1852. p. 420-429; L. Nix, 

enabled him to acquire a thorough philosophical Das fiinfte Bitch der CotiUa des Apollonius von 

and mathematical training during a stay in Bagh- Toga etc., Leipzig 1889; Duhem, Les ori- 
dad. His libeial philosophical opinions brought I gines de la statique., i., 1905, p. 79-92; Dreyer, 
him into conflict with the pagan community of I Planetary Systems., 19061 p- 276; E. Wiede- 
his native town. Brought before the religious court, mann, Vber die Hebelgesetze bei den Muslimen, 

and compelled to recant his philosophical heresies, Arch, f. G. d. Nxo.y i., 1909? P* 21 1 ; C. Priifer 

he escaped further molestation by moving to the and M. Meyerhof, Die angebliche Augenheilkimde 

village of Kafartutha near Dara. Here he is said des Thabit^ Centralbl. f. Augenheilhinde., xxxv., 

to have met Muhammad b. Musa b. Shakir on his 19 * ^ P* 4 ^^ttd 38; E. Wiedemann, Die Schrift 

ictuin journey from Byzantium to Baghdad and uber den QarastJin.^Bibl. Math. 

the latter, lecognising his mathematical talent and 39; Duhem, Syst'eme dii Monde^ ii , 1914, p. 117- 

linguibtic ability, took him with him to Baghdad, 119, 238-246; H. Suter, L'ber die Ausmessung 

to recommend him to the Caliph MuTadid, who der Parabel von Thabit., S. B. P. M.S.., xlviii., 

appointed him one of his court astronomers. In Erlangen 1918, p. 65 — 86; F. Buchner, Die 

Baghdad Thabit spent the giealer pait of his life Schrift uter den Qarastun., S.B.P.M.S.., lii., 

tianslating and expounding Greek mathematicians, Erlangen 1921, p. 14I — 1S8; E. Wiedemann 

composing his own mathematical W’orks, in philo- and J. Frank, Uber die Konstruktion der Sehat- 

J'Ophical studies and the practice of medicine, and tenlinien auf horizontalen Sonnenuhren von Tha- 

died theie at the age of 67 on Feb. 18, 901. bit ben Qui ra^ K'gl Danske Vid. Selskab., iv., 

The great prestige which Thabit enjoyed at the 1922; A. Bjornbo, Thabits Jf'erk iiber den 

Caliph’s court benefited the Sabians in Harran and Ti ansversalcnsatz. Erlangen 1924! ^choy, 

other places. The Syriac writings which Thabit — Gt aeco-arabische Stitdien., Isis., viii., 196, p. 35- 

probably while still in Hairan — wrote on the 40; C, Schoy, Die ti igonometrischen Lehren des 

doctrine and worship of his co-ieligionists, were ... al-Biruniy Hanover 1927, p. 74 

^till known in part to Barhebraeus (d. 1286) but _ (J* Ruska) 

‘'Cein now to have disappeared. They would now TH ABIT, whose personal name was Ala 
be of the greatest value for the religious history al-DIx, an important Ottoman poet of the 
of late Hellenism. Lists of Thabit's Arabic ivorks transition period (mainly under Sultan Ahmad HI 
‘iro given in Chwolsohn, Suter, Steinschneider, [1703 — 30]) with a distinct st> le of his own, quite 
Brockelmann and Wiedemann in the works quoted outside of the usual. Born in Uzica in Bosnia about 
below. Much that is valuable and worth publishing 1060 (1650) of humble origin and of Serbo-Croat 
still exists in manuscript. A survey is given by H. p.irents, he was related to the poet \\ uslat Alt 
Writer, Mathematiker und Astronoinen der Aiaber., Bey PaUc of Uzica and IMahiri 'Abd Allah of 
P- 36 sqq. E. Wiedemann in Beitrligey Ixiv., Uber Serajevo. He died in Constantinople in 1124 
TZabit ben Qui ra, sein Leben und sein JUirken, (1712 — 13). He adopted a theological career and 

U\ P. AT s.. Erlangen 1920 1921, p. 210-217, went to Constantinople at the end of his studies, 

has given a list of Thabit’s writings, classified where as a result of his early developed poetical 
Wilder subjects, which is useful as a preliminary talent he soon became famous and gained patrons 
survey. The works of Thabit which have been but also the hostility of many of his colleagues, 
edited or translated are given below in the Biblio- As a result of the prevailing coiruption and 
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nepotism in the appointments to public offices, in | 
spite of his acknowledged ability he never succeeded , 
in rising higher than mulazim which lank he 
reathed in 10S9. He therefore lesigned from the 
MiiJcrfislik, which alone formed the stepping- 1 
stone to higher offices and adopted a judicial 
career, which took him to Corlu, Burgas, Adrianople 
fiopYji Kaffa, Rodosto, Sarajevo (1112), Kouia 
{HI7), Diarbekir (1119— 1121 to which he had 
been paiticularly anxious to go). As the tenure j 
of office was as a rule only one year, and after 
each period there was a considerable period of 
enforced inactivity (h/c/) without a pension, he ; 
had continually to struggle with financial w'oirics 
and difficulties, especially as he was ashamed to , 
enrich himself by irregular means. His high moral 
character was recognised even by Ids enemies. At 
the same lime he suffere«l heavy l>lows fiom fate; 
he lost all that he owned through the outbreak ' 
of war: a portion of his family was massacred | 
and others earned off into captivity. When he 
died in 1124 he liad been for some considerable ^ 
time without a post. | 

IJiabit had an impediment in his speech which j 
hindered lus advancement in his official career; [ 
he was however all the moie lluent with the pen. • 
Various jicculiailtics of language reveal his non- ; 
Turkish origin Ills command of vocabulary and 1 
language is very jioweiful. His Turkish vocabulary ^ 
is one of the lichost and most valuable in the 1 
whole of Tuikish literature, especially foi its j 
idioms. One of his characteiistics is the frequent ! 
use of proverbs and popular sayings, even the 
most trivial ones. His language surprises us with ; 
its youthful vigour, power of expression and its 
wealth of bold imagery. 

In spite of his reputed membership of the 
Melami-BairdnjI order and his not infrequent use ; 
of .Sufi nomenclature, there is nothing of the mystic 
in him. IIis feeling for the real is very pionounced, 
a feature he has in common with other Ottoman 
poets. What gives him a note of his own and 
raises him high above the level of other Turkish ' 
poets is the mauner in which his own individuality 1 
comes out in his poems. He was able to invigorate 1 
the tonc'lessnc.ss of Tuikish poetry, usually abstract 1 
to the verge of desperation, by colouring it with ' 
his personality which breaks out everywhere and 
fills it with the spiiit of a warm-blooded man. ^ 
In spite of the fact that, with his remarkable 
jugglery with words, he does not reveal great 
depth of feeling, he is yet a true poet. But what 
alwass won hearts and secured him a certain ' 
popularity is his inexhaustible humour and his ; 
sarcasm, which compel laughter and are not found ! 
in a similar form in other Ottoman poets. He is 
alwavs full of jokes and witty remarks and punning 
allusions and double entendres, not always easy to 
understand. The stioiig contrasts which follow in 
rapid succession are typical of him: the simple 
and involved, even tortuous, beautiful and coarse, 
pious and frivolous, even obscene. 

Although he is not a popular poet in the 
proper sense of the word (there are for example 
no shark: by him and his great learning makes 
hi^ poems nut easy to undeistand) he was much 
admired at all time-!, in many circles. The number 
of manuscripts is large as his D'noan was often 
copied. The fact that he has not been printed is 
piobably due to the large number of manuscripts 
available. Modern Turkish literary criticism has now, 


. THAKlF 

but not quite justly, rather turned against him. 

His works consist of a D'livan w’ith 37 
(inch his Mt^rac/Jiya^ which is said to have been 
hthogiaphed, and 2 about 364 gkazeVs (the 

are the weakest part of his poetry), a few 
't.ikhmls. liddles, 60 ipiatrains, 100 iniifredat and 
about 50 chronograms; also of a number of 
msthneiLn\\ A Zafer-name. composed for Selim 
Girey (pr. Stambul 1299 and 13 ii); Edium 
ii-Hiima {^F-dhem-fiatne ) ; Derber-naine \ Dere-mime 
{Hikdxct-i Khodja FesTid^ Hikayet-i Donlu Derc) 
and Nikaydt-i ^Amr u-Lcith. 

B ib I io ^ r a p h \ : Hammer-Purgstall, Gc- 
schichte dc’/ osnia?iischen Dichtkustst', Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Eootry, iv,; Brusali Mehmed 
Tahir, ^Othmdnll Mit Stambul I 333 i 

1 18; e>p. Jan Rypka's monograph, Beitrage ztir 
Biographic. Charakteristik tind I?iierprctation dcs 
iurkisAicn’ Dichters Sdbit, Prag 1924, where 
the pertinent Tczkcre and other literature is 
fully discussed. (Th. Menzel) 

THAKIF, On the eve of the Hidjra, the tribe 
of Thakif, settled in the district of TaHf, 
claimed a common ancestor called Thakif. His real 
name is said to have been Kasi and Thakif a sur- 
name. A malicious tradition has identified this Kasi- 
Tha^ifwith Abu Righal, the traitor, who guided the 
Abysbinian army from Abraba to Mecca, and whose 
tomb used to be stoned on the road from Ta'if 
to Mecca. It was when they wished to ascend 
beyond this eponymous ancestor that divergences 
began. Some connected Thakif with \ 5 d, others 
with Hawazin [q. v.]. Genealogists were still hesit- 
ating between these two schemes in the second 
century A. H. Most of the Thakifis declared them- 
selves for the descent from Hawazin. This was in 
order to connect themselves with the group of 
this name which was itself a subdivision of the 
mass of tribes connected with Kais. Their interests, 
their geogiaphical position suggested this opport- 
unist solution to the Thak.Ifis in a district in- 
habited by the Banu Hawazin, where the influence 
of the latter was predominant. Only among the 
Ahldf of T 5 'if did the theory of Vadi descent 
have any partisans. 

The town of Tadf was the urban centre of 
Thakif. The tribe seems to have included only a 
small propoition of nomads. As for the town and 
the surrounding garden?, it contained the fertile 
country villages of Waht, of Tyya and others which 
stretched in the direction of the Yemen. Its islam- 
isation took place at the same time as that of 
Ta'if. It shared the reputation for trickery of the 
Tahfi:5, took part with them in the conquests of 
Islam, above all in the Trak, where the foundation 
of Basra was due to them. Like them, the tribe 
rallied readily to the Omaiyad regime, an attitude 
which earned them the hostility of the ^Abbasid 
rulers and also that of the ^Abbasid and ^Alid 
traditionists. 

1 Meanwhile a slight movement of the tribe towards 
j the south took place, all along the farms which 
I they weie developing in this direction. From the 
^ third century A. H. small numbers of Thakifis are 
found as far as the Yemen, in the Banu Hanidan 
; country and in the district of Nadjrao, on intimate 
terms with the tribes of the country. It is thus 
, that we find them m the Yemen supporting the 
i Zaidi restoration of the ^Alid al-PIadi ila ’ 1 -Hakl>, 
studied by Van Arendonk. For the rest the history 
i of the tribe is not distinct from that of TaTf, the 
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centre round which the majority of the tribe re- 
mained settled. 

At the beginning of the xix^h century, the traveller 
Biirckhardt described the “ThekiP as a ‘‘very 
powerful tribe ; it possesses the fertile country 
round Taif, its gardens, and other sites on the 
eastern slopes of the mountains of the lledjaz. A 
great many Thekif have fixed abodes. Half the 
inhabitants of Taif belong to this tribe 5 others 
continue to live in tents. The Thekif have very 
few hoises and camels but they are rich in sheep 
and goats .... They can turn out two thousand 
men armed with rifles; they defended Taif against 
the Wahhabis”, in 1803. One of the last European 
visitors to Ta^if, Mr. Philby, found them on the 
slopes of mount Kaia, between Tadf and Mecca, 
where they devote themselves to agriculture. 

B i b I i 0^ r a p hv \ Hamdani, at al-^Arah^ 

ed. D. H. Muller, p. 53, 91, 119, 120, 121, 
136; Burckhardt, Voyage eri Arabie^ traosl. by 
T. B. Eyries, Paris 1835. iii. 309 — 310; Pliilby, 
The Heart of Arabia^ London 1922, 1. 1S9, 
194. For the rest of the bibliography cf. the 
article ta^if. (H. I.ammexs) 

THA'LAB, Abu ’l-^Vbbas Ahmau b. Vahva 
B. Zaiu k. Saivar (or : Vasar) al-ShaibanI (= 
Mawla of the Banu Shaiban), an Arab gram- 
marian, although regarded as of the “Ivufa” 
school (see below), spent his life in Baghdad. Born 
in 200 (815), at the age of 16 he began to 
devote himself to the study of the .'\rabic langu- 
age. Abu 'Abd Allah b. al-A^rabt, al-Zubair b. 
Bakkai were among his teachers. He also studied 
with great enthusiasm the works of al-Kisah and 
especially of al-Fari 5 ^; he is said to have known 
all the latter by heart at the age of 25. Later he 
himself taught publicly and privately and in this 
capacity received a considerable salary from the 
court at the suggestion of the vizier Isma'il b. 
Bulbul. His best known pupils were Abu Bakr b. 
al-Anbarl and Abu ^Umar al-Zahid. For thiitccn 
ycaia he was also private tutor to the son of 
^luhammad b, “^Abd Allah b. Tahir, governor of 
Baghdad. His scientific activity also found expres- 
sion in a number of publications of a philological, 
especially grammatical, nature. Of most only the 
titles have suivived. Only two of them {A'itab aB 
i’afiJi and Kawlx^id al-^fr') have been printed. 
Ihadab’s hearing became very defective in his old 
^ige. This defect was the cause of an accident 
which he suffered on his ^^ay home from the 
mosque one day, of the results of which he died 
in Ljumada I 291 (904). As he had led a simple 
life, he was able to leave his daughter a consider- 
able fortune. His extensive library was purchased 
after his death by the vizier al-Kasim b. ^Lbaid 
Allah. 

d he later Arab grammarians class Thadab as 
belonging to the so-called Kufa school, which is 
said to have reached its zenith and also its end 
in him. He himself indeed declared he was an 
ardent follower of al-Farra^, the Kufan ; | 

he also waged a constant feud with al-Mubarrad, ! 
his famous contemporary of the ‘‘Basra” school. ! 

as G. Weil has shown, one cannot really | 
talk of a regular school of “Kufan” grammarians; 1 
when its alleged representatives aie considered to ! 
form an independent group, this is simply an in- | 
mention of the later grammarians, who considered i 
themselves the natural continuers of the Basra | 
tradition and thought that the state of affairs in , 


grammatical study with its opposing schools in 
their lime must also have existed in the past. 
Thadab no doubt continued the tradition of al- 
Farra^ but he was no more able than the other 
“Kufans” to do more to establish his grammatical 
method, still less to develop it. His interest also 
was too much devoted to accumulating material 
to be memorised and to acquiring a knowledge 
of special linguistic forms, to enable him to develop 
a fruitful activity in the field of method. 

Bibliography'. Fikrist^ ed, Fiugel, p. 74; 
Yakut, Irshad ai-ATib vi.), ii. 133 — 

154; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 42, 

transl. de Slane, i. 83 — 86; Suyuti, Bughyat 
al-WiBdt., Cairo 1326, p. 172 — 1 74; Abu ’ 1 -Bara- 
kat b. al-Anbari, Xuzhat al-AlihbZd Caiio 1294, 
p. 293 — 299; Muhammad Bakir, Ra-ydrit al-Djan- 
iiat.^ Teheran 1307, i. 56 sq ; F. Krenkow, II 
^Libro delU Classi'' di Aim Bakr az-Ziibaidi 
(A*. 5 . 6?,, xiii. 107 — 156), 78; G. Flagel, Z>/^ 

gi ahiuiatischeii Schitlcn der Araher {Ahh. fur 
die Kunde dcs Jl/orge/il2/uI\ ii. 4), p. 164— 167; 
G. Weil, Introduction to Abu 'IBarakat Ibn 
al-Anbarl.^ Die grammatischen Streitf ragen der 
Basher und Kufer. Leyden 1913, esp. p. 65 sq. 
and 75 — 81; Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. iiS; J. 
E. Sarkis, Mildjani al-Matfu’ut aJlarahlya iva 
'' Imidarrabuy Cairo 1928 /yy., col. 662 sq.\ 
Tha^lab's Kitlib alfasjh^ ed. by J. Barth, Leip- 
zig 1876; V.lrtc poetica di Abu '' II Abbas Ah- 
mad b. Yahya TaZlab . , . ed. C. Schiaparelli 
(^Actes dll Huiti'eme Co?igres International des 
Orientalistes.^ ll/i., A, p, 173-214), Leyden 1893. 

(R. Paret) 

THA'LABA, a common old Arab proper 
name (more rarely Th'i^Hb) and eponym of a 
number of subdivisions of the larger tribal divisions 
of ancient Arabia. Thus we have the Tha'^laba b. 
'^Ukaba of the gieat tribe of B.rkr b. Wahl (Vamama 
as far as Bahrain) ; the Xhahaba b. SaM b. Dhiibyan 
of the tribe of Ghatafan in the Nefud region; the 
Tha^laba b. Yarbii*^ of the tribe of Tamim; the 
ThaHlib Taiy clans of the Taiy [<pv.]. A Thahaba 
b. ^Amr b. Mudjalid is mentioned as the first 
plylarch of the Ghassvinid dynasty. The “Roman 
Arabs of the house of Tha'laba” mentioned by 
Joshua Stylites as taking part in the w’ars w'ith 
the La^mids are either of Ghassanid origin (Xol- 
deke) or belong to the Bakrt Tbahaba (Rothstein, 
Die Dynastie der Lakhmiden in al-IIira). In the 
south .Arabian tribes W'e have Azdi and Kinani 
Thahaba. A Thahaba clan of the Aws in Yathrib 
and a Tha'Iaba b. al-Fit)ua (in Caussin wrongly 
Ghuityun) of the Jewdsh Kainuka^ may also be 
mentioned. A member, of this clan, called Mu- 
khairik, distinguished for his learning, generally 
hostile to the Prophet, is said to have adopted 
Islam and fallen at Uhud (Tabari, i. 1424; Ibn 
al-Athir, iii. 24 sqqP). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Ishti- 
kak, ed. Wustenfeld; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
index, s. v. ; Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellcn and 
Register \ Caussin de Perceval, Histoire des Arabes. 

(H. H. Brau) 

al-THAXABI, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibra- 
him AbU Ish.\h al-Nisaburi, a famous theo- 
logian and Kurban e x e gi s t, born in Muharram 
427 (Dec. 1035). His great w'ork is the commentary 
on the Kuv'an entitled alKashf zva A-Bayan 'an 
Tafsir al-KuRdn which Ibn al-Djaw'zi (according 
to Ibn Taghribirdi, p. 660; ed. Popper, ii. 166) 
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criticises on the ground that it accepts weak 
traditions, especially in the early Suras, but which 
according to Schwally (m Noldeke’s Geschichtc 
lii-s Qanins^ ii. 174), must be one of the most Use- 
ful works on the subject, as he uses about too 
sources in addition to Tab.ari in an intelligent 
fashion, and with every endeavour to attain com- 
pleteness the work is only twice the size of 
Baidawi. Neveitheless the work which was still 
veiy widely used in Yakut’s time and had a 
criticism written on it by Ahmad b. al-Mukhtar 
al-Razi about 631 (1233) (see Fihrist al-Kutub- 
khane al- Ah edliciye^ i. 198) has now fallen into 
oblivion and has never been printed. Much more 
popular IS his History of Prophets, which grew 
out of his Kur'an exegesis and was to be a sup- 
plement to it; it gives all the stories in very great 
detail but keeps on the whole clear of the worst 
feats of imagination of the kussas^ such as we 
find in al-Kisa’l [ip v.]. The book has been often 
printed e. g. Cairo 1297, 1303, 1306, 1308,1310, 
Ijtdi t32I, 1324, 1340, Bom'oay 1306, and a 
Tatar translation liy Muhammad Amir b. 'Abd 
Allah al-\ a kubi, Kasan 1903. As it became a 
popular work, the text was not treated with care, 
for e.varaple in the Paris .MS. 1923, it is worked 
into that of al-Ktsa’i. 

lUhliography. Yakut, IrshaJ al-Aiii, ii. 
104; Ibn Ij^alhkan, Cairo 1299, NO. 30; al- 
Suyutl, Di eitbtis Corani, ed. Meursinge, 

NO. 5 : \\ ustenfeld, Geschichlschreiber Uir Arabei\, 
N’o. iSs; G.A.L., i. 350. 

_ (C. Brockelm.ann) 

THAMUD, the name of one of tliose o 1 d 
Arabian peoples, which like the ‘Ad, Irani 
(Aram), \^lbar (Jobarltae-) had disappeared some 
time before the coming of the Prophet. A series 
of older refeiences, not of .Arabian origin, confirm 
the historical e.xistence of the name and people 
of Thamtid. Thus the inscription of Sargon of the 
year 715 i'. c, mentions the Tamud among the 
people of eastern and central Arabia subjected by 
the Assyrians. We also find the rhamudaei., Tha- 
mudenes mentioned in Aristo, Ptolemy, and Pliny. 
The latter mentions as settlements of the Thamudaei 
Domatha and ffegra, which are probably to be 
identified a.s the modern Oumat al-D^andal in Djof 
and^al-Uidjr on the Hnijaz railway north of al- 
Tla . Old Aiab tiadition also locates the Thamud 
at the last named place. The older poets mention 
the jjiamud with the ^Ad as examples of the 
liansitonness of worldly glory, e. g. al-A'^a and 
and C maiya b. Abi ’l-.Salt who quotes several 
legendary features of their story. In the Kurban 
the fate of the Thamud along with that of the 
Ad serves as a waining from native history along 
with ^he foreign ones from the Bible; for example 
in Sura vii. 64—71; xv. So— 86; 

hv. 23 — 31. Arab tradition of the fall of the 
JJiamud, which was further developed by the earliest 
exegisu from the references in the Kurban is in 
its main lines as follows. Just as there was a 
ptophet named Hud among th'e^Ad so there was one 
called Salih (b. %’baid b, 'Amir b. Sam, q.v.) among 
the JJiamud. Challenged by his opponents, whose 
leader is said to have been Djunda' b, 'Amr, to 
give a sign of his divine mission, he conjured up 
a pregnant she-camel out of a rock. The tendons 
of this animal, sacred and inviolable as “Allah’s 
camel , were however cut along with those of its 
fual by the scoflers. In punishment the whole 


people was doomed to destruction. The manner 
of their destruction is said in Suia vii. 76 to have 
been }aijfa^ earthquake, in Sura xli. 12, \(}^sa'ika^ 
a thunderbolt. These expressions make it probable 
that tradition associated the fall of the Thamud 
with one of the volcanic outbreaks which led to 
the formation of more or less extensive fields of 
lava called harra in Arabia. West of al-Hidjr lies 
one of the largest of these harm (cf. B. Moritz, 
Arahien^ Hanover 1923, p. 28). E. Glaser thinks 
the Thamud are closely connected with the Libyan 
[q. V.], the Lechieni of Pliny, that Tljamud was the 
older, Libyan the later name of the people still 
surviving in the two Libyan clans of the Hudhailis, 
and that the decline of the Thamud coincided 
with the end of the Libyan kingdom, somewhere 
between 400 and 600 a. d. The rock inscription 
found by Huber, Euting and others in al-’^Ela^, 
al-Hidjr and neighbourhood are called by epigraphists 
Libyan or Thamudene. 

Bibliography'. The commentaries on the 
Kur’an passages quoted; Tabari, Annales., i. 
219 sqq.^ 244 sqq.'y al-Makdisi, Livre de la 
crcatiofiy ed. Huart, iii. 39 sqq.\ Mas'^udi, Mu- 
rudj.^ ed. Barbier de Meynard, iii. 84 sqq.‘, al- 
Xiia^labi, Kisas al-Afibiyl^ ^ Cairo 1290, p. 58 sqq.\ 
Abu d-Fida’, Historia anteislaf?iica^ ed. Fleischerj 
register : Caussin de Perceval, Histoire des Arabes^ 
i. 24 sqq.\ Sprenger, Alte Geographic Arabiens\ 
E. Glaser, Skkze zitr Geschickte tind Geographic 
Arabiens.^ vol. ii. (H. H. Brau) 

THANAWIYA, Dualism, means the doctrine 
that light and darkness are the two equal eternal 
creative principles. There is not a regular Thana* 
wiya sect or school in Islam. The term, as the 
characteristic name of a school of thought, is 
limited to three non-Muslims and their adherents : 
Ibn Daisan, Mani and Mazdak [see these three 
articles]. 

A danger arose to Islam through the tendency 
to dualism within its ranks from the mass con- 
versions of Persians, as was seen for example at 
the beginning of the 'Abbasid period in the dis- 
turbing figure of Ibn al-Mukaffa^. He was attacked 
for example by the MuTazili Zaidi al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim labataba, al-RadU ^ala 'l-Zindik Ibra- 
him al-diiikaffa^ (ed. M. Guidi, Rome 1927)- 
the further course of dogmatic development, the 
charge of dualism is often raised and is not by any 
means confined to one party. Several ultra-Shibs of 
the third (ninth) century had the accusation made 
against them; AbQ Hafs al-Haddad, Ibn Dharr al- 
Dhairafi and Abu 'Isa al-Warrak, the authority on 
heresies, who himself, originally a Mazdaean, even 
after his conversion is said to have “supported the 
Xhanawlya by his writings”. But the classification, 
for example, of the latter among the Manichaeans 
is based on his agreement with them on other, not 
metaphysical points, for example the prohibition of 
killing. Even the heretic who gets his usual epithet 
from a J_hanawrya gioup, the Kafidi Abu Shakir al- 
Daisani got the name, so far as we can see. because 
he attributed a body to God, i. e. an opinion not in 
itself dualistic and the Fihrist (ed. Flugel, 338, s) 

classifies him more generally among the “secret Zin- 

diks . In fact the distinctive Daisanl dogma, the 
derivation of bodies from the black and the white 
element (see Adi'arl , Makalat al-Isldmiyin [ed. 

seems so far not to be traceable in 
Abu Miakir: besides the branding of an opponent 
on t e ground of a single, often quite subsidiary 
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tirtiiim comparationis is an all too frequent and con- 
fusing habit of the Muslim champions of orthodoxy. 

The above charges against the three last-named are 
taken from al-Khaiyat, Kitab al-Intisar^ “Le Livre 
du Triomphe” (ed. Nyberg, Cairo 1344, p. 150, 4, 

95 *55i 41 > cf. also the index under the 

names mentioned here and below). To appreciate his 
opinions properly, one must remember that they are 
counter-attacks on Ibn al-Rawandi, who in his Kitab 
I-adihat al-Mid'tazila had branded several leaders of 
the Mu'^tazila [q. v.] as dualists. It is true that 
these circles produced many polemics against Thana- 
wiya, Manichaeans and Daisanis; but Ibn al-Rawandi 
seized upon the MuTazila endeavour to make God 
not the originator of evil. Even al-Djahb is said to 
have endangered monotheism by the assertion that 
‘‘the bodies develop out of their nature’' and 
that ‘‘God cannot destroy them” {op. p. 168). 
Ibu al-Rawandi particularly characterized Ibra- 
him al-Nazzam, the teacher of Djahiz, although 
he wrote against the Thanawlya {op.cit..^ p. 17, 12), 
Ub a downright dualist Manichaean and Dai-^-ani {op^ 
at., p. 38, 3, 40, 6, 17 43 i 17 ■'!/■ and pass.) 

chiefly on account of a view of the absolute op- 
position between good and evil, as between light 
and heavy. So long as the original works are not 
available, we must accept with caution the distorted 
leproduction of his opponents’ views by Ibn al- 
Rawandl and the evasive exposition by al-Khaivat. 
It is, however, not only these opponents who 
Suspect the Mu'^tazilis, who take pride in calling 
themselves the people of true monotheism and not 
only the Mu^tazilis mentioned who have become 
suspect, but several others like \A.lI al-Aswari and 
Abii Bakr al-Asamm (cf. also de Boer, Gesckichte 
dct- Philosophy im Islam.^ Stuttgart 1901, p. 47; 
Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme der spekulati- 
ven Theologen ini Islam., Bonn 1912 and his other 
works by index under Dualismus). The Mu‘^tazila 
counter-attack however was able to reproach the 
Sunnis with their Kur’an which they asserted had 
existed from the beginning alongside of God. 

Dualism is said to have been distinctly taught 
by some disciples of al-Nazzam. Just as they are 
said to have intensifled his ShiT tendencies till 
they became ultra-ShTa, so they developed his 
christianising logos-iheory into the doctrine of 
two creators; God and God’s word. The latter 
however, identified with the Messiah, does not 
mean complete incompatibility with monotheism, 
It is only a created creator, an intermediary. 
Even the names of these heretics are, it must be 
confessed, uncertain. In Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), 
p. 42 whose authority is Ibn al-Rawandl they are 
called al'Fadl al-Hadathi and Ahmad b. Khalit. 
1 he latter is also the name given in Mas^udi, 
I^IiifTidj (ed. Barbier de Meynardj, iii. 266, but 
in another classification; in Ibn Hazm, Fisal {Q.'xvco 
I 330 i iv- 197, 20 sq.-. Ahmad b. Khabit and al- 
FafU al-Harbi (cf. Nyberg on I^aiyab p* 148 on 
P- 222 sqq. and Friedlander, The Heterodoxies 
'-d the Shiites, in J.A.O.S., xxix. [1909], p. lO and 
Index). The ultra-ShFi al-Bayan b. Sim'^an al-Tamimi 
i'' said to have interpreted Sura xliii. 84 to mean 
that there is one God of heaven and another, in- 
fmior however, of the earth, and Abu ’1-IGiattab 
Hazigh and a certain al-Surri are said to have 
ngreed with him (al-Ka^shl, Mirifat AkhbZir 
^l-Ridjal [Bombay 1317], p. 196, 3 sqqAj. This 
^eema to lean towards those Ghulat [cf. nusairIya] 
^^ho see in EAU not so much the incarnate iden- 

The Encyclop.\edia of Islam, IV. 


tity with God as the demiurge under the highest 
God. It is often insisted by theologians and phi- 
losophers (cf. Ibn Hazm, Fisal^ iv. 37; see also 
Schreiner, in Z.D.M.G.. lii. [1928], p. 479 sqq. 
and Nallino in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics^ ii. 91 sqq.) that the participation in rule 
by the stars as second forces in addition to God, 
because it is dualism, is no less infidelity than the 
purely atheistic paganism of an absolute astrology. 

To Islam with its striving after monotheism, 
duality means the abolition of the very idea of 
God (cf. on Sura xvi. 53; al-Razi, Mafatih al- 
Gkaib [Cairo 1308], v. 327, 24, 36; al-Baidawi, 
Anwar al-Tanzll [ed. Fleischer], p. 517, 12; al- 
Naisaburi, Tufslr [on the margin of Tabari, Tafs'ir, 
Bulak 1323 sqq.]., xiv. 74). Thanawlya thus be- 
came a term of contempt, but even in this use, 
it is not absolutely free from ambiguity but is 
used to some extent synonymously with the com- 
moner word zindlk., the application of which is 
much wider. Of the philosophical systems the 
Peripatetic brought a dualistic system, of meta- 
physics into the Kalam of Islam. Ghazali very 
strongly emphasises its halfway position, full of 
contradictions, between the true belief in tawhid on 
the one hand and complete infidelity on the other, 
as taught by the Dahriya [q. v.], naturalism, er- 
roneous it is true, but quite conceivable: “the 
philosophers think that the world is eteinal, but 
m spite of this they assume a creator; this is a 
self-contradictory proposition which requires no 
refutation”; Ghazali insists it is only hiding and 
not bridging over the difficulty when the empiricism 
of the Peripatetics summons to its assistance, from 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, after the 
fashion of the Brethren of Purity [cf. IKHWAN 
.\L-SAFA^], a being intermediate between God and 
the universe: “a caused (creative intermediary) 
alongside of the prime cause gives two creators 
and those eteinal” (cf. Tahafut alFalasifa [ed. 
with the works of the same name by Ibn Rushd 
and I^wa^azade, Cairo 1319], p. 33^ 27 and 
thereon J. Obermann, Der philosophische nnd re^ 
ligiose Subjektivismns GhazuFis [Vienna— Leipzig 
1921], p. 43 57 sqq., 63 sqq.). It 13 at the 

same time (p. 35) strongly emphasised that from 
the Aristotelian Neo-Platonic point of view of 
Farabi or Ibn Sina a proof of tawhid need not 
be given. He is therefore not all impressed in 
any way by the fact that the latter tries to 
remove the danger, which he himself feels of a 
“second Necessarily Existing One” (see Hoiten, 
Die Metaphysik Avicennas [Halle 1907], p. 542 
sqq.; esp. p. 551 on Ibn Siua, Kitab alShifa., iv., 
treatise 9). Even more uncertain sound the mono- 
theistic assertions of Ibn Sina in the narrower 
scope of his KitZib al-Kadjat (Cairo 1331), p. 327 
35^ •*■77 » 374 •5‘77- ^^c., in view of the 
granting of the independence of the hylic sub- 
stratum of creation, as it is reflected in his dual- 
istic anthropology also. 

How the contamination of Muslim monotheism 
by dualism from outside Islam presents itself to 
the Sunni Ash^^aris may be seen, for example, in 
‘^Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadl. In Fork bain al-Firak 
(Cairo 1328) he expresses surprise even more 
ironical than Ibn al-Rawandi (see in Khaiyat, 
p. 30, i) at the fact that al-Nazzam in his arch- 
dualism {Fork., p. 120, 121 : iahkik \_biZainih] 
kazvl al-Thanazoiya) wrote against the Thanawlya 
and the Manichaeans (p. 117, 5, 120,13, 123 ult., 
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124, s). Al-Baghdadi in (Stambiil 192S. 

p. 54) asiociates al-Naz^am directly with the Thaiia- 
w lya uutside Iblam, among whom he in error 
includes the Marcionites, unlike the other heiesio- 
logists: He describes the Batinis [q. v.] ^^lthout 
quahtication as dualists (p. 322): ‘‘They were 
oiiginally Madjus and Than aw I, then in the time 
of al-Ma^mun their prophets like ‘^Abd Allah b. 
Maimun al-Kaddah [q. v.] and Hamdan b. Karmat 
preached that there were two cieators whom they 
called the hist and the second : but this is in 
substance the teaching of the Thanawiya about 
light and darkness and the substance of the teaching 
of the Madjus about Vazdan and Ahriman" Who 
are meant by the “two creators'' is not recognisable 
with certainty from the brief general observation. 
It might be thought that abBa^hdadi had arbura- 
nly emphasi'-ed only the nur iha’^dam and the 
?iTi> zHlann out of the senes of emanations [see 
KARMAiiANs] in order to assert the Madjus cha- 
racter ot the Baunua. The known monotheistic 
tendency of the BaUui Na-^ir-i Khusraw {Zad-i 
Muuifirui^ Berlin 1923, p. 74 sqq.^ 150 sqq.. 
160 sqq.) does not support the idea of a duality 
of this kind (cf. also Schaeder, Die islamische 
Lehn vom %'cllkc»tmc?ieH Jhnschen^ in Z. D. M.G.^ 
N S., iv, [1925]. p. 222 sqq., esp. p. 231). The 
subordination of the second god would, it is true, 
not lit the comparison with the Madjus made by 
al-Baghdudi but it is just this point that would 
not be legarded as proper du.ihsm in the usual 
language of the Muslim hercsiologists. They ex- 
pressly excluded the Madjus from the Thanawiya, 
distinguishing them from the three groups mentioned 
at the beginning of the article, because, according 
to their dynamic nionaichianism, -\hriman-darl<ness 
w.r5 a secondary creation of Yazdan-light or, as 
the sub-group of the Zoroastrians (Zaradttshtiya) 
teach, both are equal to each other, but are 
subordinate to a supreme God as the first things 
created by him. 

Bibliography. Besides the books mentioned 
in the text. cf. the works quoted in the articles 
_ _ (R- Stkothman.x) 

THANISARI, Mawlan.a, whose real name was 
*\hmad, was a disciple of Shaikh Nasir al-Din 
Maljmud Ciragh-i Dihli (d, 757 — 1356), and was 
distinguished for his learning and piety. When 
the news of the aiiival of Timur (d. 807 = I404) 
spread in Dihli, most of the ‘LTama" left the 
place but Tlianisai i stay ed till he and his dependents 
became prisoneis of dimur. As his fame was 
widespread and Timur had previous knowledge 
01 hi.s learning, he was set at liberty and was 
received by him after order had been restored. A 
discussion aiose about the precedence in the as- 
sembly between Thanisari and ShaiUi al-Islam who 
was the descendant of ^Ah b. Abi Bakr al-Farghani 
al-Marg|imani (d, 593 = 1197). the author ofa/- 
Hidaya. Timur took the side of ^aikh al-Islam 
and said that the latter was a descendant of the 
author of the Ilidaya^ meaning that preference 
should be given to him. On which Thanisari re- 
plied that it was no wonder that Shaikh al-Islam 
had committed one mistake, for his ancestor, the 
author of the HidZiya^ had committed many mistakes. 

hereupon Shaikh al-Islam became very angry 
and asked him to point out the mistakes. Thani- 
sari told his pupils to do so. But Timur stopped 
the discussion, in order to prevent further disturbance, 
hen Timur left India, Xhanisari also went away 


from Dihli and settled at Kalpi where he engaged 
in teaching till his death in 820 (1417) and wa^ 
buried in the fort of K.alpi. 

Among his compositions the Ka.fida DZiliva is 
very famous. 

Bibliography. '^Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, 
Akhbar al-Ah/ivar, p. 142; Azad Bilgrami, 
Siib/ia/ iiI-A/ar./ja^i. p. 37; Siddik Hasan, A/'t/Dt/ 
aid i'luDt., p. 892 and Ilada'ik al-Hanaflya, 
p. 313. (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

THA’R. [See Kisas.]_ 

THAWBAN m IBRAHIM. [See Duu ’l-Nln.] 
al-THAWR, the constellation of Taurus, the 
second in the zodiacal circle. The figure is the 
fiont half of a bull whose head is turned to one 
side so that the horns face east. The constellation 
consists of 32 stars in the figure and ii outside 
it. On the sector {kaf', xiTCTO(j.‘ki) are said to be 
four stars in a straight line ; m reality the stars 
fsS<? form a curve. The bright star of the north 
horn aUo belongs to the constellation of the Steers- 
man. The eye of the bull, '^Ain al-Tkazor. the star 
with a red light of the first magnitude x in the 
centre of a thick group of smaller stars, the Hyadcs 
of the Gieeks, is given many names by the Arabs. 
The name al-Fanlk^ the “large camel”, seems to 
he genuinely Ai'abic; around it are grouped the 
other stars or al-Kilas^ “little camels”. Other 
names of are connected with the Pleiades. As 
this constellation is called al-Nadpm “the group 
of stars” by the Arabs, « is called Hadi d-Nadjm^ 
the “dnvei of the stars”, or Tali 'l-Nadjni and al- 
Dabaran., the “follower of the stars”. This last 
name has passed into our star-maps in the form 
Aldebaran. The stars v and y. near the ear 
of the bull are called al-Kalbai*''.^ the “two dogs”, 
i. e. of the driver. 

Bibliography'. al-Kazwini, ^Adjdhib al- 
Makklukat.^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. 35; transl. by 
II. Ethe, as the Kosmographie^ p. 74; L. Ideler. 
VnUrsuchtingcn iiber den Ursprnng nnd die Bc‘ 
dentung der_Sternna/nen^ p. 136. (J. Rcsk.a) 
al- TH U GH UR (a., plur. of thaght\ “cleft, 
opening”), the zone of the fortresses built 
against the Byzantines in the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian marches (hence also Thiighur al- 
Biimiva). In Constantines Porphyrogennetos they 
are called tz 'Zt 6 (/.iz (Z 7 «? Cerimon., ed. Bonn, 
657; cf. Ueiske’s note, ii., p. 777 — Migne, 
Patrol. Graec.., cxii., col. 1220, note 38), by the 
Syrians “the land of Tagra” (Michael Syrus, ed. 
Chabot, iii. 20 jy., 467; Barhebraeus, Chron. Ecclcs.., 
ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 339 sq.). 

This frontier zone ran from Tarsus [q. v.] in 
Cilicia along the Taurui, on to Malatya [q. v.] 
to the Euphiates and served to protect the frontier 
province of the '^Awasim [q. v.] from enemy in- 
vasion. It corresponded in object (but not in 
position) to the ancient Urnes^ and a distinction, 
analogous to the old division into Limes Arabicus, 
Syriacus etc., was made between the Thughur al- 
Sha^miya and the _1 h ughur al-Djazinya. d'he most 
advanced town in the former was Mar'ash [q.v.] and 
in the latter Malatya [q. v.]. Al-Dtakhrl mentions 

in the Thughar the fortresses of Malatya, al-Hadath, 

Mar a^, al-Haruniya, al-Kanisa (= Kanisat al- 
Sawda ), Am Zarba, al-Massisa, Adhana and Tar- 
sus; al-Dimishki gives the following as the fortresses 
on the Mesopotamian frontier: Malatya, Kamakh, 
^im^at, al-Bira, Hi^n Mansur, Kal’'at al-Rum, 
Hadath al-Hamra^ and MaBash. on the Syrian 
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Tai'biis, Adhana, al-Mas^isa, al-HarQnlya, Sis and 
Ai)as. In the viii^h (xiv^h) century theie belonged 
to the marches of the Mamluk kingdom, the ‘Awasim 
and Thughur (so al-Kalkashandi, Sudh al-A^^a\ 
Cairo, iv. 228, it would be more correct to give 
only the Thughur here), the 8 fii) abat of Malatya, ^ 
Dabragi (Diwrigi), Daranda, Abulustain, Aiyas, ' 
Tarsus and Adhana. Sirfandakar and Sis, and to ■ 
ihe Mesopotamian marches the 3 niyabat^ al-Bira, ‘ 
Kal'^at Dj a*^bar and al-Ruha. But the name Thu gh ur, ! 
at this time probably only survived in learned ; 
tradition. : 

For the pass of Bailan [q. v.] in the Mamluk 
peiiod the usual name was Tha '^h r al-Iska/idatiya ' 
[II. E. Weijers, Siimma opens Diirtat al-Aslak ft 
Daiolat al-Atrak^ in OrUntalia^ ed. Juynboll, ii., 
lS:l6, p. 323, 429, 451, 464, 468, 489). 

Sometimes the frontier of Diyar Beki [q.v.] is • 
known as Thughur al-Bakrlya (Kudama, 

\i., p. 254). 

According to Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ {Takwitn^ transl. 
Reinaud-Guyard, li/i. 14; il/ii. 257), the name al- 
I'ha gh r or al-Thu gh ur was also used for the marches 
in al-Andalus and Ma tvara^ al-Nahr. 

Bibliography. al-IstalAri, B. G.A..^ i- 55 27.; 
Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A.^ ii. loS; Yakut, Mit'djani., 
ed. Wustenfeld, i. 927; Safi al-Din, ilarZistd \ 
al-lttild^ ed. Juynboll, i. 228; al-Baladhurl, ed. . 
Je Goeje, p. 163 — 171, 1S4 — 192; Ibn al-.Athir, , 
A'umiV, ed. Tornberg, index, ii. 707; al-Tabarl, ■ 
ed. de Goeje, indices, p. 684; al-Dimishki, ed. , 
Mehren, p. 214; Abu ' 1 -Fida^, Annahs Muslem.., ' 
ed. Reiske, li. 60; ili. 486 [here: al-Tha gh r] : 
Kamal al-Din in Freytag, Z.D.M.G.^ xi. 183, 
note; Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr al-muntakhab fl 
Ta'r'M Halab.^ ed. Bairut, p. 178; Rosen, Za- 
piski Imp. Akad. Nauk, xliv. 2, 90, 140, 142, 
■ 233 ) 31 1 ) 315 ; S.B. Akad. Berli/!, 1892, 

p. 329; \^s^Ua.ngi.iPaUsti/ie under ihe Moslems, 
p. 262(7., 37 -'/•> <io-) Lands of the Eastern 
Caliph., p. 128; Gaudefroy-Deinombynes, La 
Spne a Vepoqut des Mamelotiks, 1923, p 96. 

(E. HoNtG.M.itNX) j 
thula, Thila, a town in South Arabia, I 

at the foot of a reddish range of hills, which 
blanches off from the great chain of Kawkaban, ■ 
Iladur al-Shekh, Ph i Bin to the east (S. E.) and 
forms the southern boundary of al-Baun. According 
to E. Glaser who visited it on Dec. 5, 1883, the 
town is very clean, and has narrow streets and , 
'cry high regularly built houses of yellowish-red ; 
limestone, which is hewn into neat blocks of about j 
to inches by 4 and shows the same character in • 
the whole town. The town is built against the 
eastern side of 1,000 feet high sandstone clifl, 00 
the top of which is the castle {husn) el-Nasiie 
tind is surrounded by a wall with 4 gates, beginning \ 
tind ending against the cliff; it is at least twice 
ns large as ^ibam and one and a half times as , 
large as Kawkaban and after San^a^, one of the ■ 
largest and finest towns in the Yemen The citadel, 
"’hich was entered thiough a great aichway, which 
■^panned a deep cleft, but was later destroyed, is 
extraordinarily strongly built and apparently very 
^Id. It is said to have been previously called ■ 
al-Ghurab (castle of the Raven), the ' 
^^ame of the famous fortress on the coast at the ■ 
eld harbour of Kane (el-Madjdhaha). It is one of 
^he finest castles in the Yemen; unfortunately the 
lurks at the conquest of the countiy destroyed all 
the outer works. The entrance gate of the castle ; 


is at a height of 15 feet in an absolutely perpen- 
dicular wall, over a ravine 60 — 100 feet deep. 
Besides a fine mosque, the castle had also a 
large dwelling-house in the extreme east on the 
highest part of the hill, which looks at a distance 
like a low square tower; beside it a little lower 
is a higher tower, also square. Water was supplied 
from 4 or 5 deep well cemented cisterns; 15 — 20 
granaries {ntadafri) cone-shaped caves, hewn out 
of the sandstone served as storehouses for pro- 
visions; the opening was at the narrow end. They 
are 18 — 20 feet deep, are 12 feet at the bottom 
and not quite 3 in diameter at the opening. The 
summit of the mountain, on which the castle 
stands, has on all sides caves hewn out of the 
rock {^djuruf') with regular dwelling-houses with 
windows, niches and doors. Some are whitewashed 
and have 5 or 6 rooms of varying size. They seem 
to be old and were at one time used as dwellings 
. by the Arab garrison of the fort. West of the 
j above mentioned tower-like square ruined buil- 
ding are several large tombs built on the sandstone 
with old Arabic inscriptions. A saint {yvali) is 
said to be among those buried here. 

According to local tradition, there was originally 
not a town of this name but a group of villages; 
the latter — said to have been over 40 in number — 
were under the rule of Thula down to the Turkish 
conquest. In C. Niebuhr’s time the administrative 
district of Thula (he writes Tulla) comprised also 
the lands to the north like Kohlan, Wffar, Hadje, 
pofir, Kawkaban (near Hadje), I^ebel Sherif, Habur, 
Suda and Djebel Shahara with about 300 villages, 
and was therefore much more extensive than at the 
end of the xix^h century. 

Bibliography'. C. NTebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Aralnen (Copenhagen 1772), p. 251 jy.; 
E. Glaser, Gcographische Forschungen Jeuun 
/SSs /^4 (Manuscript), fol. 61. (Grohmann) 
THULTH. [See Arabia, i. 386b, 387^.] 
THUMAMA b. ASHRAS, a theologian, 
lepresentative of the liberal movement under the 
early kAbbasids. On account of his great learning 
and intellectual ability he was invited to the court 
by Harun and Ma^mun, to whom his sharp cri- 
ticism of conservative views was no doubt aho 
pleasing. This brought upon him the enmity of 
the conservative school of thought, which began 
to come to the front again after Mutawakkil and 
they have endeavoured to belittle his reputation. 

To the burning questions of his time he took 
up an independent position, logically thought out, 
which often seemed peculiar and arbitrary. The 
“consequences*’ of actions, e. g. the turning of a 
key by a man, are produced neither by man 
(otherwise he \%ould be able, like God, to bring 
into existence new realities, i. e. to create) nor 
by God, for then God would also create sin and 
moieover be in dependence on the will of the 
creature. The “consequences” [tnutaivallidat) are 
rather subjectlcss actions and based on physis 
The liberal school traced them to taivlid.^ 
the “engendering” of man, without being willing 
to call this a “causation”. Our knowledge is there- 
fore, according to Thumama, something originating 
in time but is without a prime cause {jniihditJi) 
working in time. Our spirit itself cannot produce 
it, for then it would be exercising a function 
of the Deity. 

Only the internal activity of the will {itaaaf 
excluding all its consequences, is our own special 
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posbesbion and “free". The world is created by God 
through his nature (//(5a" = physis), i.e. synonymous 
with “physical'’ necessity. It must therefore have 
been, as ^ahrastam rightly observes, produced 
“eternally" i. e. without beginning, and this is the 
thesis of falasifa. Our natural reason decides on 
the ethical value of the moral action {tahsin al’ 
'akl), God cannot arbitrarily establish the moral. 

All our intellectual apprehensions are necessary 
and have no connection with chance. He 
who does not know God in this logically compelling 
fashion is not bound to obey his commandments; but 
thereby he also loses the dignity of man's nature and 
becomes like the beasts. In the next world he will 
fall into dust. He is not conceded an immortal 
soul. This is true of Jews, Christians, followers of 
the Dahr^ Mazdak {Zanadtka)^ “Magians" (fire-wor- 
shippers, Parsis) and children, even those of Muslims. 

Ibn Murtada in his “Book on the Sects” (Kitab 
id-Milal iva ''l-Nihal^ ed. T. W. Arnold, Leipzig 
1902, p. 35 sq.') puts him in the seventh gener- 
ation, which follows that of al-'‘Allaf (d. 849). He 
was a pupil of Bi^r b. al-Mu'^tamir (d. about 840), 
was regarded as “unique in knowledge and intel- 
lectual culture in his day’' and was feared as an 
opponent in disputations. His full name was Abu 
^la'an al-Numairi. 

Bibliography'. (The notices of him all 
come from the works of his opponents, the 
conservative theologians): Idji, Kiiab aBMawa- 
kif, ed. Sorensen, ; Shahrastanl, Kitab aB 

Milal ica V-A'z//tz/, ed. Cureton, London 1842- 
1S46, p, 49 3 (q.\ Lfaia^ini, Ms. Berlin, 4®, fol. 

35 sq.\ al-BaghdadI, Fark baina U^Firak^ ed. 
Cairo, pasiivi'.^ Djurdjani, Definitiones^ ed. Flu- 
gel, Leipzig 1845, p. 76, 4; M. Horten, DU 
Thcologie des Islnm.^ Leipzig 1912, p. 285; do., 
Die philosophischcn Systeme^ Bonn 1912, p. 309- 
317; do., Die philosophischen Probleme., Bonn 
1910, p. 50, 176 etc, (M. Horten) 

al- TH URAIYA. the constellation of the 
Pleiades. According to al-Kazwini, the group is 
made up of two brighter stars between which are 
three others close together like grapes in a bunch. 
The group is also called simply al-Nadjm “the 
(group of) stars" and the principal star Alkyone) 
is called IVasat.^ DJawz or Natyir al'T/iiiraiya 
i. e, middle, heart or bright star of the Pleiades. 
The word Thiiraiyd is a diminutive of tharwd which 
means “existing in plenty" and would correspond to 
the Greek if this name could be connected 

with and not with “to navigate”. 

According to others, the constellation is so called 
because ram at its rising at the dawn brings 
tharvja i. e. great plenty. In any case, from early 
times the Pleiades have been credited with great 
influence on the weather and the processes of 
nature dependent on it. A more popular name 
for the group is, according to the astronomer Ibn 
Abi ’l-Ridjal (Abenragel, in the = xviitb 

century), Dadjadjat al-Sam'a mcPa Banatiha.^ the 
hen of heaven with her chickens, also found in 
the English name Hen and Chickens. The constel- 
lation is also regarded as a diadem with jewels 
and it is mentioned in countless passages in the 
poets. In the form Suraya the word has recently 
become widely known as the name of the queen 
of .Afghanistan. 

Bibliography'. al-Kazwini, ^Ad/a^ib aB 
Makhlukat.^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. 35, 43; transL 
by H. Elbe, as the KosmographU, p. 75, 90; 1 


L. Ideler, Cnfersuchungen uber den Ursprung 
und die Bedentung der SUf/tnamen., p. 146. 

(J. Ruska) 

THURAIYA, Mehemmed, an Ottoman bio- 
giapher, born in Stambul, the son of a ceitam 
Husni Bey (cf. Sidjill-i ^Othmani, ii. 178), adopted 
an official career and died in his native tow'n as an 
official in the education service on the 19^ I^u 
'l-Hidjdja 1326 (Jan. I2, 1909)- His tomb is in 
Scutari in the Karadja Ahmad cemetery. Mehemmed 
Thuraiya has earned lasting fame as the compiler 
of an Ottoman Dictionary of National 
Biography, which he called Sidqill~i ^Othniarfi 
and published in 4 volumes in Stambul between 
130S and 1315. On the plan, contents and im- 
portance of this woik to historians cf. F, Babingci, 
G.O. W.^ p. 386 sq.\ the fact that the statements 
of the Sidgill-t ^Othmanl must be used with great 
caution does not lessen the magnitude of the 
achievement, which is an astonishing one for one 
man. Mehemmed Thuraiya has however not ren- 
dered the compilation of an Ottoman biographical 
dictionary on scientific lines superfluous. Under 
the title N^iikhbct al-lVek^i^ (Stambul 5 parts, comes 
down to 1267 = 1850) Mehemmed Thuraiya began 
but did not finish a collection of public appoint- 
ments from 1247 (1831) to 1292 (1875) 
biographical notes. Among his literary remains 
were found copies of several biographical woiks 
and works on contemporary history which he had 
begun, which still await publication or utilisation; 
cf. G. 0 . W., p. 387. 

Bibliography', Mehemmed Tahir, 
manll Mi^ellijierl,^ iii. 3^ •*‘^‘5 Babinger, G. 
O.JV.., p. 385 sqq. (Franz Babinger) 

TIBB (a.), medicine. This is one of the 
branches of science in which the Arabs have 
attained most fame. The Muslims received their 
knowledge of the subject mainly from the Greeks, 
first through the intermediary of the Syrians and 
1 Persians, then directly by the translation of classical 
works. Muslim rulers and princes were at all times 
very eclectic in the choice of their physicians; 
there were at the court of the caliphs, Jewish, 
Christian, Mazdaean, Sabaean and even a few 
Hindu physicians. Medical science had been much 
studied in the eastern world in the period that 
preceded Hlam, especially at Alexandria in Egypt 
and at the school of Djundisabur in Persia which 
lasted down to the time of the '^Abbasids. 

The Greek medical authors known to the Arabs 
were especially Flippocrates and Galen, besides 
whom may be mentioned Rufus of Ephesus, 
Oribases, Aetius and Paul of Aegina. Hippocrates 
[cf. bokrat] was translated into Arabic by Hunain 
b. Ishak, Kosta b. Luka, ^Isa b. Yahya and “^Abd 
al-Kahman b. '^Ali; they translated his book of 
“Aphorisms”; his treatises on “Prognostics" and 
“Epidemics” vvere later studied and annotated. A 
large number of the works of Galen were trans- 
lated into Arabic : the Ars niedica or Isagogc 
which was later very popular in the middle ages, 
the De elenientis secundum HippocraleTU,^ the De 
temperamentis,^ the De sanitate tuenda,^ three books 
on the properties of foods, De alimentoruni facul- 
tatibus,^ 14 books on Therapeutics Methodus 
medendi.^ a treatise on diagnosis, De nwrbis el 
symptomatibus,^ another on fevers which was well 
known in Latin, others again on the pulse, on 
tumours and several commentaries by Galen on 
Hippocrates, especially on the book on Epidemics 
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and on the Aphorisms to which should be added 
the commentary by the same scholar on the 
‘‘Timaeus’'of Plato, which Hunain b. Ishak translated. 

Among Christian physicians, who distinguished 
themselves at the court of the caliphs was Ibn 
Masawaih, physician to Harun al-Rashid. He was 
given by the caliph the task of procuring trans- 
lations of the books of medicine of the ancients 
and he taught medicine in Baghdad. In the same 
period, the family of the Bokht-isho~ was celebrated; 
one of its members attended Rashid at the be- 
ginning of his reign. They are said to have come 
from Djundlsabur. ‘All b. Ridwan, an Egyptian 
Christian, was physician to the Fatimid caliph 
Hakim in Egypt. He wrote a commentary on Galen. 

A Zoroastrian, 'All b. 'Abbas, was physician to 
the Buyid sultan 'Adud al-Dawla and wrote a 
treatise entitled “The Royal Book,'’ which had 
the greatest vogue before the Canon of Avicenna. 
The Sabaean Sinan, son of the great geometrician 
Thabit b. Kurra [q. v.], attended the caliph Kahir. 
It was he who had official medical diplomas in- 
stituted: aspirants to the medical profession had 
to pass examinations and certificates were given 
them defining within what limits they were to be 
permitted to practise. In Ba g hdad alone there were 
over 800 doctors, who held this certificate, not 
counting those who, on account of the renown 
they already had, had been exempted from the 
examination. Sinan having been persecuted by the 
Caliph, fled to l^urasan; he later returned to 
Baghdad where he died in 942. 

These differences of origin among the physicians 
did not mean that they had serious differences in 
their idea or practice of their art. A few pre- 
scriptions, a few methods on some question or 
other, may have been peculiar to one or other 
school. Thus Ibn al-Kifti tells a story of a prince 
of the family of Harun al-Rashid, who had fallen 
into a lethargy. A Christian physician was sent 
to attend him and then a Jewish one; they were 
unable to do anything; a Hindu was then sum- 
moned and he succeeded in reviving him. In this 
case it was “Indian medicine” that triumphed: 
but one must not conclude that it was quite 
different from Jewish or Byzantine medicine, nor 
that it was in any way superior to them. 

The Muslim physicians surpassed even the 
preceding in reputation. Razi, so well known in the 
middle ages in the latinised form Razes, physician, 
apothecary, surgeon and alchemist, left two prin- 
cipal works — al~Hawi and al-Mansuri^ dedicated 
to the Samanid Abu Salih Mansur, on “special” 
maladies. Al-RazI was head of the hospital at 
Kaiy and then of that of Baghdad. The foundation 
of regularly organised hospit.als under official con- 
trol is a thing that reflects the greatest honour 
on Muslim science and governments. Historians 
also mention the hospital of Damascus. There 
were besides in large towns, a “Chief of the 
doctors,” appointed by the authorities. Among 
those quoted as having had this title is the second 
Ibn Zuhr. 

The great philosophers of the Hellenistic schools, 
the “scholastics”, were physicians and wrote on 
medicine. Avicenna was a practitioner with a high 
reputation. His great work, the “Canon on Medicine”, 

the largest treatise on the subject produced in 
the Middle Ages; it was several times annotated 
tn .A.rabic and became authoritative in the east 
and then in the west. It is divided into five books. 


The first is devoted to the general principles of 
medicine, the Kulllxat\ these generalities are 
anatomy, hygiene, the diseases which as a rule 
affect the whole body in opposition to “special” 
diseases which affect particularly one organ or 
limb ; these are enumerated and studied in Book III, 
beginning at the head and going down to the feet. 
General diseases are also dealt with in Book IV ; 
then come different accidents, tumours, poisonings, 
fractures of limbs. Book II is a treatise on “simples,” 
and V is devoted to “compound” remedies, called 
akrabadhin^ i. e. pharmaceutics. 

In the Maghrib, Ibn Ba^dja and Ibn Tufail 
were physicians to the Almohads. Averroes, who 
succeeded Ibn Tufail in this capacity, wrote a 
Kulllydt^ the popularity of which rivalled that 
of the Canon of Avicenna in the Muhammadan 
west and then in the Christian world. Muslim Spain 
also produced the family of Ibn Zuhr, the Avenzoar 
of mediaeval I.atinity. 

Arab medical science had an enormous influence 
in the western world. It passed first to the Jews, 
especially to Maimonides, whose medical work is 
very considerable, then to the Christians. This is 
how Gerard of Cremona came to translate the 
Canon of Avicenna and the Kitab al-Mansurl of 
Razes. The translation of the Canon vvas revised 
by Andreas Alpagus of Bellona, who also trans- 
lated the De Theriaca of Averroes and the Practica 
of Ibn Serapion. Farragut translated the Continens 
of Razes, and Bonacossa, a Jew of Padua, the 
“Colliget” {Kulliyat) of Averroes. These translations 
were published at the beginning of printing. 

The pharmacopia and the knowledge of “simples" 
are represented by the treatise of Ibn al-Baitar 
of Malaga in addition to the parts of the Canon 
of Avicenna which refer to this subject. The Arabs 
themselves studied herbs and further developed 
the knowledge of their medicinal properties from 
the teaching of Dioscorides and Galen. Through 
their sailors they were able to introduce into 
medicine the use of new plants from the Malay 
Archipelago and China, like camphor, cassia and 
sandalwood. They developed pharmaceutics and 
invented several preparations, syrups, juleps and 
alcohols. 

One branch of study closely allied to medicine, 
veterinary science, was the subject of a number 
of special treatises among the Arabs. 

Bibliography. Full information on the 
physicians of the Muslim world is to be found 
in several Arabic works: Ibn .■\bl Usaibi'a, 
Tabakat al~. 4 (ibba^^ ed. A. Muller, 1S84; the 
Ta’rikh al-Muka?Ha of Ibn al-KiftI; iheMitkhiasar 
al-Duwal of Abu ' 1 -Faradj, ed. Salhani ; Makkarl, 
Analecta^ for Spanish physicians; the “Canon” 
of Avicenna, ed. in Arabic at Rome in 1593, at 
the Typographia Medicia.^ reprinted Bulak in 1 294. 

European Works; L. Leclerc, His loir e 
de la medetine arabe^ 2 vol., Paris 1876; F. 
Wustenfeld, Geschickte der arabischen . 4 roteund 
Naturforsclier^ Gottingen 1840; Donald Camp- 
bell, Arabian Medicine and its Influence on the 
Middle Ages., London 1926, 2 vol. with biblio- 
graphy; Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de 1 ' Islam, 
vol. ii, chap, ix, Paris 1921; E. G. Browne, 
Arabian medicine, Cambridge 1922. 

(B. C.VRRA DE Vaux) 

TIBBU. [See Tubu.] 

TIBET, a country to the south of China. 
Yakut gives the forms Tubbat, Tubbit, and Tabbut, 
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preferring the first of them. The oldest Arab 
notices of Til)et and the Tibetan kingdom are 
probably of Turkish origin. The ruler of Tibet is 
called i^akan ; the names Tuput and Tuput- 
Kaghaa are found as early as the Orkhon in- 
scriptions. A fancied resemblance of Tubbat to 
Thabit and Tubba' has given lise to stories of the 
Vaman origin of the Tibetan kingdom; cf. e.g. al- 
Tabari, i. 686 supra; Gardizi in Barthold, Otcet 
0 po‘£zdke V Srednyuyu Aziyu, p. Sy n/y. Theie 
is much more that is legendary in the Arab 
notices of Tibet; the story of the inexplicable joy 
and desire to laugh that overcomes every stranger 
in Tibet, fiist found in Ibn Khurdadhbih ( B.G.A.. 
vi. 170), is frequently quoted in Muslim liteiature 
(cf. Nizami, Sikanda) -?iatna^ Cawnpore 1320. p. 226), 
eve n in the best account of Tibet we have (in 
the anonymous Hudud aldAlam, te.xt in Comftes 
Rendtis de I'Acad. de Ritssic\ 1924, p. 73), the 
fust that mentions the town of Lhassa (Lhasa). 
There 15 said to have been a mo.sque in Lhassa 
and a Muslim community, not however, very large. 

'I he period of the Arab conquests in Cential 
.-\sia was not that of the zenith of Tibetan power 
and of Tibet's usually successful wars against 
China. In the Chinese annals -A.rabs are often 
mentioned as allies of the Tibetans and vice versa; 
Chaiannes sums up the relationship in these words : 

sitr h’s Tou-kluc [Tuxs] cccidentau.\\ 
St. Petersburg 1903, p, 291); “L'appui que les 
Tibetains pretaient aux Arabes dans la vallee de 
rVaxaites, les Arabes le leurrendaienten Kashgarie". 
It was not till the Cen-yuan period (785 — 805) 
that the .^rabs began a war against Tibet. Hence- 
forth the Tibetans had continually to send armies 
to the west, so that the Chinese frontier districts 
suffered less from them than before 1 E. Bietschneider, , 
On the K nozcUd^c possessed by the Ancient Chinese of ■ 
the Arabs, London 1871, p. 10). In Arabic sources 
there is no reference either to the alliance or to 
the estrangement. According to al-Tabari, the Arab 
rebel Musa b. ‘Abd Allah b. l^azim was attacked 
duiing his rule in Tirmidh (fifteen years: al-Tabarl, 
ii. 1160 infra, till 85 = 704) by the Haya’tila or 
Habatila [see chin.\, i., p. 845h], by the Tibetans 
and lurks (in the parallel passage in Baladhuri, 
p. 418, the Tibetans are not mentioned); the at- 
tack was repulsed. According to Ya'kubi (ii. 362; 
also A.t 7 .. 4 .. vii, 301 infia),in the reign of^'Ornarll 
(717 — 720) an embassy was sent from Tibet to 
Djarrat b. ‘Abd Allah, governor of Khorasan, with 
the lequest that a teacher of the Muslim religion 
should be sent to that country. Sallt b. “^Abd 
Allah al-HanafI is said to have gone on this 
errand. In the same source the king of Tibet 
(p. 479) is mentioned among the kings who sub- 
mitted to the Caliph al-Mahdi (158—169 = 775— 
785). In the last years of the reign of Haiun 
al-Rashid (170—193 = 786—809), the rebel Rafi" 
b. Laith was supported in his rising in Samar- 
kand against the government by Tibetan troops 
[ijjnnTid^ {op, cit., p. 528). In the reign of al- 
Ma'mun (198—218 = 813—833), the king of Tibet 
is said to have adopted Islam, and in token of 
his conversion to have sent to Khorasan his golden 
idol reproduced on a golden throne. Rla^mun sent 
the idol to Mecca {op. cit , p. 55 ®)i governor 
\ azid b. Muhammad al-Ma]^zumi during a lebei- 
lion struck gold coins from it (p. 544). In Tabari 
(iii. 815) the “Khakan, king of Tibet” is men- 
tioned under the year 195 (810— 81 1) as one of 


the enemies of al-Ma’miin, with whom he had to 
come to terms before attacking al-Amin. In 196 
(81 1 — S12) al-Fadl b. Sahl [q. v.] was given the 
governorship of the eastern provinces from ‘‘Ha- 
madhan to Tibet” (Tabari, iii. 841). 

The Arab geographers seem to have generally 
understood by Tubbat, Little Tibet or Baltistan 
[q. V.]. Theie were routes to it from Khotan [q.v.] 
and Badakh-han [q. v.] via Wakhan. It is to the 
Khotan-Tibet road that the stoiy given by al-Biiuui 
{Chronology, ed. Sachau, p. 271. s, where Tubbat 
should be read for bait) and by Gardizi {op. cit., 
p. 88) from DjaihanI about mountain sickness 
lefers. On Djirm in Badakhshan as a frontier post 
on the road to Tibet see B. G. A., vii 288 infia. 
The fullest notices of the road through Wakhan 
are given in the d/udud aldAlam (fob 2511). As 
a frontier fort of Ma w.ara^ al-Nahr in this direction 
there is mentioned the “large village“ of Samar- 
kandak (probably meaning “little Samarkand”) in 
which Indians, Tibetans, Wakhanians {Wakhiyan) 
and Muslims lived. Musk was brought from Tibet to 
the Muslim world by this route {B. G. A., i. 2S0 
supra, 297 infra). In contradiction to the historians 
and to his own statement about the frontier defences 
between Tibet and China (i. 20S), Ya'kubi (i. 204) 
says that no one ever waged war into Tibet. 

Probably the first campaign of a Muslim ruler 
against Tibet was the campaign of the Sultan of 
Bengal [q. v.] Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khaldji tow aids 
the end of the vith (xiith) century (the date 641 = 
1243 — 1244 given in the text cannot be right as 
the same source gives the year 607 = 1205 — 1206 
as the date of this mler’s death); it is described 
in the Tabakat-i Nasirl of Minhadj al-Din Djiiz- 
djani (ed. W. Nassau-Lees and Mawlawis Khadim 
Husain and 'Abd al-Hai, p. 553; transl. by Raverty, 
p. 560 sqq.-, Elliot, History of India, ii. 310 sqq )• 

The name Tibet (Tebet, Thebet, Thabet, Thibet) 
contrary to Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 
ii. 21, probably reached Europe independently of 
the Arabs through European travellers in the Mon- 
gol period, although Tibet (Tubbot) is already 
mentioned in the xiith century by Benjamin of 
Tudela (transl. Adler, p. 59): his account, how- 
ever, probably did not become known in Europe 
at that time. Benjamin, as is now supposed, only 
went as far as Baghdad ( J. K. Wright, the Geo- 
graphical Lore of the Time of the Crusades, 
New York 1928, p. 282). He gives only a very 
confused account of what he picked up in the 
Mualim world, probably from Jews ; for example 
he says that one can go in 4 days from Samar- 
kand to Tibet. 

Rashid al-Din’s great work on the Mongol 
empire also contains some references to Tibet. 
The name Biiri Tabbat (Rashid al-Din, Triidl 
Vest. old. Arkh. Obtju., xiii., text, p. 237) not found 
elsewhere in Muslim writers, is mentioned in the 
xiiith century by Plano Carpini (Burithabet) and 
in Chinese sources (cf. the references in Bretschnei- 
der, op. cit.). Tibet, already converted to Buddhism 
in the viith century, was from the Mongol period 
of importance for the spread of Buddhism. Rashid 
al-Din expressly says (ed. Blochet, p. 545) that 
of Buddhist monks {ba khsln ) those of Tibet en- 
joyed the greatest prestige. 

After the final triumph of Islam in Central 
Asia and Northern India in the ixth (xvth) century, 
Tibet was invaded by Rluslim rulers under pretext 
of a holy war, Little Tibet in particular. Towards 
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the end of the ninth century A. H., all the lands About 1682 when Central Tibet was under the 
of Bolor (Kafiristan, q. v.) and Tibet between Ba- rule of the Kalmucks [q. v.] the celebrated Khodia 
dakhshan and Kashmir [q. v.] were subjected by Apak; (his tomb is still revered in Kashghar), who 
Mir Wall, general of the ruler of Kadighar of had quarrelled with his Khan Isma'il (1670 — 1682) 
the house of Dughlat, Abu Bakr (Tlr t AorA/iA, went to Lhassa, which he calls “town of Djo” 
tr.insl. Ross, p. 320 and 403). When Abu Bakr was {Dju SJmhrl) after a great statue of the Buddha, 
overthrown by Sabd Khan (in 1514) the fortresses At his request the Dalai Lama (in a Turkish 
ouilt in Tibet (in Ladakh) were abandoned by manuscript we have the plural {wsi\Dalailainalar) 
tacir garrisons and with their treasures seized by gave him a letter of safe conduct to the Khan of 
the Tibetans. Lnder Sa'id Khan (1514 — 1533 ) Kalmucks, Galdan Boshoktu. At the head of 

Tioet, Ladakh and the adjoining territories were an army, which included the Khodja, the Khan 
invaded, fir.st in 1517 by Mir Mazid and in 1532 invaded Kashgharia. Isma'il Khan was carried off 
bv tile Khati himself accompanied by the historian a prisoner, and the rule given to the Khodja (M. 
liaidar Mirra [q. v.] (op. at., p. 417 ryy.). In Hartmann, Der islamische Orient, i. 210, 212, 
1533 Haidar Mirza tried to reach Lhassa, which 321 and 326; Zap., xv. 250). 

he calls L'rsang, where the largest temples were, In the last few centuries, Tibet has had little 
but was forced to turn back at Askabrak (p. 454), contact with the Muslim world, although Muslims 
only a week’s journey from Lhassa. Ursang is pro- went to Lhassa during the period when Europeans 
b.rblv the Gursang of the HudUd aldAlam, where were excluded. Every three years an embassy 
there were large temples of idols. That Gursang arrived there with presents from Kashmir. In a 
is also mentioned separately from Lhassa is no plan of Lhassa given by A. Waddell (Lhassa and 
evidence against this identification: the Htidud its Alysteries, London 1905) we may note a mos- 
al-^Alatn is almost entirely compiled from written que and a court of law for Muslims from Kashmir 
sources so that the same name often occurs twice in and an inn for Chinese Muslims, 
different forms, apparently from dilTerent sources. Bibliography, given in the article. 

I.ater as king of Kashmir (after 1541) Haidar __ (W. Barthold) 

Miiza in 1 54S undertook a campaign against LadaWi TIBRIZ. [See Tabriz,] 

and Baltistan. Ai.-TIBRIZl, ABU ZakarIya’ Yahya b. L\U 

.\11 this seems to show that Baltistan in the B. Ml'H.ammad b. aL-H.asan (3 alfut adds : B. Mu- 
tenth century .A. H. was included in Tibet (according h.^mm.ad b. Musa) b. Bista.m al-^a 1 B.anI al- 
to the Ta^rikh-i Rasjadi, p. 436 it lay “between KhatIb, a celebrated Arab philologist 
Tibet and Bolor”) and was not yet a Muslim born in 421 (1030). Among bis teachers the best 
countiy. The idea adopted by Cunningham and known was the poet .\bu ’l-'Ala^ al-Ma^arri [q. v.]. 
later writers, including A. Francke (A History of A copy of the Kitdb aUXahdhlb fi 'l-Lngha of 

Western Tibet, p. 90) that Baltistan was converted Abu Manmr al-.Azhari (Brockelnianu, G. A. L., i. 

between 1380 and 1400 by the ruler of Kashmir, 129; cf. however Bergstrisser, Z.S , ii. 1S9, N®. 24) 
Sikandar (according to Zambaur, yianttel de came intoTibrizis hands and he required a teacher 
Glnealogie et de Chronologie,W.'o.VLQstx , p, 2931 expound it for him. He was recourtnended to 
788 — 813 = 1386 — 1410/1411), must be rejected, the poet, lie put the work which was in several 
By the second half of the xvph century, Islam volumes iu a foddcr-sack and carried it himself 
was already a political force in Little Tibet. The , from Tabriz to al-Ma'arra as he could not afford 
luler of Kapulu, ‘.-Mi Mir ghir Khan, succeeded 1 to ride. His perspiration soaked through the bag 
in uniting all Baltistan under his rule; the land i and left damp stains in the books. Ibn al-Kifti 
was cleared of idols and other remains of Buddhism. [9* '’-li Khaliikan (see Bibl.) records with 

He later succeeded in conquering Ladai^ also, caution from his lost A. Akjibar al-B uliat, says 
hut only temporarily. He was also the founder of he saw some of the volumes in the Baghdad Wa^f 

Sk.irdo, capital of Baltistan; in the Ta'rihh-i libraries. They looked as if they had beeri in 

Bafidi (p. 405), Askardu is only mentioned as water. — .Among his other teachers and authorities 
the name of a pass on the road from Kashmir 1 were; Abu ’l-Kasim ‘L baid Allah b. All al-Rakki 
which now no longer exists. Baltistan remained | (d. 450= 1058), .Abu Muhammad (so Ibn Khal- 
the only Muslim land inhabited by Tibetans, and ' lik.an ; A’aklit; al-Hasan b. Ra^a’ b.) al-Dahhan 
'-nice 1S41 has been under the suzerainty of' (d. 447=1055), Abu 1 -Fath Sulairn(an-) Aakut 
Kashmir. There are said to be historical works in j and others Salim b. -Aiyub al-Razi (.Shafil Fakih, 
the language of the Baltis. They also use a script ; in Tyre; cf. Ibn Khaliikan, N“. 26S), Abu ' 1 -Ka- 
of their own supposed to date from the time of [ sim ‘.Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Saiyari (^ De 
their conversion to Islam: the characters, probably ^ Slane [s. Bibl.] reads in the text al-Sawi [as does 
of Tibetan origin although influenced by Ar.ibic, | Yakut], and also gives the variant al-Sai\adi) M- 
are written from left to light (Grienoa, Linguistic j Baghdadi, Iho Burhan, al-Mufaddal al-Kasabani 
Su,-U£v of In.iia, ill. 32 sq.-, Fr.incke, op. cit., \ and ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djur£ljauI^(( 7 . M. A., 1. 287'), 
p. Sg' sqd). The Baltis from the first professed the | and the Kadi Abu T-Jaiyib Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah 
iihf‘a: init we learn from the Bahr al-Asrar of i al-Tabari (cf. al-Sam ani, tqql) and 

^lahmud b. Wall (text in Zap., xv. 235) that in Abu I-Hasan al- Tanukhi (ibid., 110°, 1 . 42). He 
the early years of the xviitk century the Sunna also studied in Tyie and Damascus in addition 
gained the upper hand, probably for a short time to al'Ma‘arra. While still a young man he went 
only. The king (his name is not recorded) who [ to Cairo where he taught Ibn Babashadh (Brockel- 
was converted to the Sunni had his father and i mann, G. A. L., i. 3 '-’t). He then went to Bagh- 
brothers slain as heretics. Sunna scholars were I dad weie he acted as Kadi (this is the correct 
-ent for from Kashghar. Thirty years later in 1044 i reading for Katin in the G.did.S, xx. in the MS. 
('1634—1635), news’of these'eients was brought , of al-Sam' 5 ni, Stambul Kdprulu 1010) and acted 
to Ifalkh by a certain Hasan Khan who was j as professor of Adab subjects and librarian in the 
related to the ruling house. 1 (Xizamiya till his death on Tuesday 28‘h Djumada 
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II, 502 (Feb. 2, 1109) [so Ibn Khallikan : Vakut I, 
Mhich is wrong, as the day of the week shows]. 
Mis tomb is at the Abraz gate. — Among his various 
pupils a number of sources mention al-Khatib al- 
iiaghdadi, the historian of Baghdad (Brockelmann, 
G.A.L.^ 1. 329); but this statement, which goes 
back to Sam'ani and is adopted by Yakut, 
djam (see Bibl.) and Ibn Khallikan must be due 
to an error as al-Khatib al-Baghdadi was thirty 
years older than Tibrizi. Ibn Khallikan s. v. Ti- 
brizi refers to his article al-Khatib al-BaghdadI, 
wheie he says he gives further particulars of the 
relations between these two but there is no in- 
formation in the passage to which he refers (N®. 33). 
On the other hand Yakut himself in the IrAiad 
s. V. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi gives a story with an 
isndd going back to Tibrizi. The nisha Tibrizi is 
not given: but there can be no doubt that our 
Tibrizi i.s meant by Abu Zakaiiya' Yahya b. ‘"All 
al-Khatib al-Lughawi, especially as the link in 
the chain is Abu d-Fadl NSsir al-Salami. appar- 
ently the father of Abu '1-Fadl Muhammad b. 
Xa;ir al-Salami, the pupil of Tibrizi, which is 
probably only a slip for the name of his son, 
since M. b. N., besides being a pupil of Tibrizi, 
is also known as a teacher of al-Sanrani (cf. 
Bergstrasser, in Z 5., ii. 205, N®. 154) while his 
father is m the first place quite unknown and 
could baldly have also had the kttnya of Abu 
'1-I'adl, but secondly because the poverty of the 
narrator which occasionally crops up in the story 
agrees very well with the poverty of Tibrizi, 
which we know of from the story of his jouiney 
to al-Ma'arra. Tibrizi must thus have come to 
Damascus in 456 and studied Adah under al-Kha- 
tib al-Baghdadi; the story of his thirst for know- 
ledge is told in detail. Tibrizi lived in the mi- 
naiet of the great mosque (this also is evidence 
of his poverty) One day al-Khatib visited him in 
his abode and they talked for an hour. Just be- 
fore leaving al-Khatib gave him something wrapped 
up in paper as a present with the request that 
he should buy pens with it. When Tibrizi unfolded 
the packet, he found it contained 5 Egyptian 
dinars. Al-Khatib visited him a second time and 
gave him money of the same value as or even 
higher than on the first occasion and asked him 
to buy paper with it. This story of Yakut’s which is 
corroboiated in his own article on Tibrizi in the 
IrAiid is certainly coriect in contrast to that in 
the Mit-djany so that al-Khatib al-BaghdadI was 
really Tibrizi’s teacher. Otherwise al-Baghdadi 
would certainly have devoted an aiticle to him 
m the Tdr'ikh Baghdad, Tibtizi's pupils were: 
Abu 'l-Fadl Muhammad b. Xasir al-Salami (467 — 
550= 1074-1155, cf. above), Abu ’1-Hasan Su'd 
al-Khair b. Muhammad b. Sahl (in al-Makkaii, 
1. 895: Sad) al-Ansari al-Andalusi (al-Ghazzali’s 
pupil, d. 541 = 1146 in Baghdad), zVbu Tahir 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘'Abd Allah al-Sindji 
(462 — 548, lived in Merw) and lastly al-Djawaliki 
[q. V.], his successor in the Nizamiya. Ills conduct 
was not of the best (he is said to have drunk wine, 
worn silk garments and a turban trimmed with gold 
so that he must have later became prosperous); 
but his scientific authoiity is undisputed. 

His works that aie known by name are all of 
a learned nature ; but Ibn I^allikan quotes two 
verses by him and a poem of al-Tmad al-Faiyad 
to him with his answer. In the list given below 
of his works, those already mentioned m Brockel- 


mann (G.A.L., I, 279 f.) aie only given again 
when further remarks can be made on them. 

On the Hanidsa of Abu Tammam [q. v.] Tibrizi 
wrote 3 commentaries, first a short one on each 
bait and then one on the whole work. The 
second has been edited by Freytag. On the sources 
cf. ITeytag’s preface. Yakut had an autograph copy 
of Tibrizi’s commentary on the Mu'al/akat. He 
also annotated the of al-Mutanabbi (tP.H.i , 

i. 88), the Ahifaddallyat,^ the Kasida Banal SuAa 
(on the edition s. the art. ka'b b. zuhair), we 
Maksura of Ibn Duraid [q. v.], the AT al-Land 
fi 'l-Xa!no of Ibn Djinni [q.v.], also according 
to Hadjdji l^alifa the Nikayat al-WttsTil ila'llm 
al-Usul of an unidentified Ahmad b. ^All b. al- 
Sa'ati al-BaghdadI (the author of this name in 
Brockelmann lived later than Tibrizi, i. 382), and 
the Kur’an. The same authority also says he 
edited the KitUb Isjdh al-Mantik of Ibn al-bikkit 
[q. V.] in a corrected version under the title al- 
Taddhib (MS. Starabul, '^Atif, NO. 2716; cf. Rescher, 
M.F.O. Beyrouth,, 1912, p. 495), pr. Cairo, 11. d.; 
but there is also a commentary printed in BairQt 
(18951-7.) by him on the A'. al-Alfdz of the same 
author. An abstract of the Kdfl fl ^Ilmai al-Arua 
ti'it 'l-Kawdfi is perhaps contained in the collected 
volume Aladjmu!' min Muhimmat al-Mutun, Cairo 
1323, p. 550 sqq. where no author is named but, 
according to Brockelmann, Index s. v. A'5/J, at 
least two others are possible authors of it. Atten- 
tion has been called by Rescher, Z. A,, xxvii., 
p. 156 to another prosody entitled Risala fi 'l-Aruq 
in the Stambul M.S. Hamidlye, 1127, which does 
not seem to be identical with the two mentioned 
by Brockelmann. A MS. of his commentary on 
the Dlwan of Imra^ ’1-Kais is mentioned by Rescher, 
Z. D. M. C., Ixviii. 63 ; but the sources say nothing 
of this work. Of other works, now unknown, by 
Tibrizi Ibn al-Anbari and Ya^ut mention : Makati- 
al-Fursan^ Ibn Khallikan : Tahdhlb gharib al- 
Hadith,^ Yakut : Mnkaddima fi 'l-Nahw. 

Bibliography: (so far as not already given): 
al-Sam'ani, Ansab, ed. Margoliouth, 1912, G.M.S., 
XX., fol. 103a; Abu ’I-Barakat Ibn al-Anbari, Xu:- 
hat aBAhbb^ fl Fabakut aBUdabU^,, Cairo 1294, 
P- 443 — 48 ; Ibn J^ailikan, IVafayal al-A'^yan,, 
ed. Wustenfeld, N’O. 810; do. Engl, by de Slane, 
iv., 1871, p. 78 sqq. (with valuable notes) ; Yakut, 
Mit^djam^tA. Wustenfeld, i. 822 sq.\ do., Ir.^dd,, 
ed. Margoliouth, G.M.S.,,niI\. 25417.; vi/vii. 286 
sqq , ; Seckis, Dictionnaire encyclopcdique de Bi- 
bliographie arabe,^ p. 625 sqq. (M. PlessNER) 
al-TIBRIZI. [See Muhammad Husain b. 
Khalaf.1 

TIBRIZI, commonly called Shams-i TibrIzI 
(Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. 'Ali b. Malikdad-i 
TabrIzI, according to DJaml, W«/a/iuZ o/-6>ti, ed. 
Lees, p. 535), a .Sufi, was the spiritual guide of 
DJalal al-Din Riimi, who composed in his name 
the greater part of the collection of mystical odes 
known as the Di-wan-i t^ams-i Tabi iz. Born in 
Tabriz [q. v.], where his father carried on the 
trade of a cloth-merchant, he is said to have studied 
.Sufiism under Shaikh Abu Bakr Zanbil-baf (Salla- 
baf), ShaiMr Rukn al-Din Sindiasi, and Baba Kamal 
Djundi. Afterwards he became a wandering derwish, 
and in 642 arrived at Konya. So profound was 
the impression made by his enthusiastic personality 
on Dialal al-Din that the disciples of the latter, 
bitterly resenting their master’s devotion to his 
beloved friend and caused Shams-i Tibrizi 
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to leave the city. It is said that after spending 
some time at Damascus he returned to Konya in 
company with the poet’s son Baha al-Din Sultan 
Walad, who had been sent in search of him. In 
the month of^awwal 643, he vanished mysteriously. 
The stories which represent him as having been 
put to death by the myrmidons of the governmem 
or murdered by a band of conspirators, amongst 
whom was one of Djalal al-Din’s sons, arc not 
confirmed by the best authorities, namely, the 
MatJinaiviyat of Sultan Walad and the Risala'i 
Sipahsalar of Faudiin b. Ahmad, an account of 
Dj alal al-Din and his successors written in Persian 
circa 720. Some modern scholars hold the view 
that Shams-i Tibrlzl never existed save in the poet’s 
imagination: ‘‘c’est son propre genie inspirateur’' 
(Rida Tawfik, in Textes Hoitroufis^ G. M. 5 ., ix. 
270, note i); but even if we suppose the dates and 
other circumstantial details given by the biographers 
to be fictitious, such a theory rests on frail foun- 
dations. It is impossible to regard the case of 
^ams-i TibrizI as unique: the terms of “deification*’ 
which the poet applies to him in the Diwan-i 
Shams-i Tabriz are entirely parallel to those used 
of Husam al-Din in the PMathinawl and of another 
dear friend, Salah ai-Din Zarkub, in some of the 
odes. So far as the evidence of language is con- 
cerned, these three inspirers of Djalal al-Din stand 
or fall together; and that evidence can with more 
reason be interpreted in a different way. To readers 
of Dante it will not appear strange that the great 
Persian mystic should have clothed his feelings of 
intimate spiritual relationship and personal affection 
in words which reflect the ideas of a pantheistic 
philosophy. 

Bibliography'. Farldun b. Ahmad, Kisala-i 
Sipahsalar^ Cawnpore 1901, p. 63 5 qq.=.^. 164 
sqq. of the Turkish translation by Midhat Bahari 
Husami, Constantinople 1913; Aflaki, Manakib 
al-Arifin.^ transl. by C. Iluart in Les saints des 
derviches tourneurs.^ Paris 1918 and by J. W. Red- 
house in The Mesnevt.^ Book I, London 1881: R. A. 
Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Dno~in-i Shams-i 
Cambridge 1 89S. (R. A. Nicholson) 

al-TIDJANI, an Arab author of Tunis. 
Piactically nothing is known of his life. His name 
IS not even handed down in a single form. The 
manuscripts of his Rihla (see the works by Rousseau 
and Bel quoted below) all seem to call him Abu 
Muhammad '^Abd Allah; so he is also called in 
Ibn al-Khatib Ibn Kunfudh (G.A.L.^ ii. 241), al- 
FarUiya fi Mabadi 'l-Dazvla al-Hafsiya (in Cher- 
bonneau in J, A., iv., 17, 1851, p. 53, transl., 
P- 64). In his Tiihfat alSArus zva-Nuzhat al~ 
F Ilf us on the title page we have Abu ^Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad; this is what Hadjdji Khalifa, 
2623 also writes and al-Zarka>hi, Tcirlkh al-Dazv- 
latain al-A/uzvahhidlya zca ' l-Haffiva^ Tunis 1289, 
?• 5 D except that the latter calls him Ibn Ibrahim. 
Ihe sources also differ regarding the quantity of 
the first syllable of the ?iisba. That there is no 
question of more than one author of the two 
surviving works attributed to Tidjani is made 
certain by two circumstances. In the first place 
ul-Zarkashi, who uses the form of the name found 
in the Tuhfa as well as Ibn al-Khatib who uses 
the form of the Rihla tells us what we also know 
from the Rihla that al-Tidjani had dealings -with 
the Hafsid emir Abu Yahya Zakariya’ b. Abi 
1 -^ Abbas Ahmad al-Lihyani (71 1 — 717 = 1311 — 
1317)* In the second place the authors of the 


works quoted in the T uhfa come down to a period 
which make it clear that the author must have 
written at the beginning of the viii^h (xivth) century. 

Of his life we only know that he made a journey 
with his royal master through North Africa, which 
he describes in the Rihla. It began in Tunis towards 
the end of Djumada I 706 (beg. December 1306) 
and his fellow-travellers were on the hadjdf to 
Mecca. Al-Tidjani had however to separate from 
the caravan at the beginning of Muharram 709 
(June 1309) because an illness forced him to return 
home. They had not got much beyond Tnpolis, 
as long halts were made everywhere. These long 
delays were all to the advantage of the book of 
travels. Everything that was of any interest in a 
comparatively small stretch of country could be 
noted down. The Rihla thus became a regular 
mine of geographical, scientific and particular 
historical information about the country passed 
through; extracts are also given in it from authors, 
whose original works must now be regarded as 
lost, and copies of documents. When the prince 
became amir, al-Tidjanl became one of his highest 
officials. The year of his death is not known, nor 
that of his birth. 

There is not yet a complete edition of the 
Rihla; long extracts are given in M, Amari, Bi- 
blioteca Arabo-sicula.^ 1857, ch. 45. A short extract 
with translation has been published by ^ A. Bel, 
Les Benou Ghanya {^Publications de PEcole des 
lettres d' Alger xxvii., 1903), appendix. A translation 
of extracts from the whole book was given by 
A. Rousseau in J.A.., iv. 20 (1852), p. 57 sqq.\ 
V. I (1853), p. loi sqq.^ 354 sqq. The selection 
is however quite arbitrary ; the reconstitution of 
the text is defective and the translation to be used 
with great caution. The text can be checked for 
several passages in Ibn I^aldun’s ^Ibar, 

Al-Tidjani’s other book is a compendium on love 
and marriage. In 25 chapters it gives advice on 
the choice of a wife with very full description of 
the marks of beauty arranged according to parts 
of the body and on their treatment and on married 
life with means to heighten its enjoyment, all in 
the form of traditions and extracts from writers, 
roughly in chronological order. Theologians and 
jurists are quoted at great length but more with 
regard to ethical paraenesis than the regulation 
of the Fikh. .Manuscripts and texts of the book 
are given in Brockelmann, G. A. Z., ii. 257* 

Bibliography', given in the article; cf. 
also M. Amari, Stori del Musulmani di Sicilia.^ 
i., 1854, p. L. and the works quoted by A. Bel, 
op. cit. _ (M. Plessner) 

TIDJANIYA (the forms Tie^djanT, Tii^InI occur 
also), order founded by Abu ' 1 -' Abbas Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar b. Salim al-Tidjdjani 
(1150—1230 = 1737— 1815). 

I, Life of the Founder. This person was 
born at "^Ain Madi, a village 72 kil. W. of La gh uat, 
28 E. of Tahraut. His family were the Awlad 
SidI Shaikh Muhammad, and his parents both died 
of plague in 1166 (1753)- After pursuing his 
studies at his native place, he went to Fez in 
H71 (1758) to continue them, thence to Abyad, 
where he stayed five years, thence in 1181 (1768) 
to Tlemsen, whence in 1186 (1773) he went 
to Mecca and Medina ; thence to Cairo. At all 
these places he heard shaikhs, and at the last 
of these at the suggestion of one Mahmud al- 
Kurdi he founded a new order, having previ- 
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ously been admitted to the Kadinya, Taibiya and | 
T^ahvatiya; of the last of these his own ib le^arded 
as a branch. He then returned to the Maf^hiih, I 
and after \ibiting Fez and Tlemsen went to Ba 
Semgliun in the Sahara in 1196 (17S2), an oasis 
S. of Geryville. where he believed himself to have 
received a commission from the Prophet to proceed 
with the propagation of his Order. A dibciplc, 
^-VIi Haiazim, suggested to him to return to Fez. 

hither he went in 12 13 (1798), and was given 
pos.session of the palace Hawsh al-Maia\at. Though 
much of the remainder of his life was spent in 
tiavelling, in order to regulate the aftairs of his 
Order, Fez remained his headquarteis till his death, 
and he was buried in his Zawiya in that city. 

2. Doctrines and Practice^ of the 
Order. The members of the Older are called 
Ahlhib “fiiends*', and they are strictly forbidden 
to join any other iaAiha. Their tUiih- consists (as 
usual) in the repetition (usually a hundred times) 
of certain formulas, at particular times of day: 
these are translated by Depont ei Coppolani, p. 41 7. 
Their most important doctrine is that of submis- 
sion to the estabIi^hcd government, whence ever 
since the French conquest of Algeria they have 
been ordinarily on good terms with the French 
authority. 

3. History of the Order, On the death of 

the founder in 1230 his two sons (Muhammad 
al-Kabir and Muhammad ahSagliiT) were left in 
charge of one Mahmud b Ahmad at-Tunisi, who j 
was succeeded as guardian by al-Hadjdj ^Ali b. 
'Isa, him.self head of a Tidjdjanl Zawiya at 
Temasin and nominated by the flounder chief of 
the order. They were brought by the latter to 
'Ain Madi. the palace which had been occupied 
by their father in P'ez having been seized by a 
new Amir, Vazid b. Ibiahim. After a time 'Ali b. 
T&a left the two sons in charge of the Zawiya at ' 
'Ain Madi. and returned to Temasin. It would 
seem however that a split had occurred in the 
order even in the founder’s time, the dissidents, ' 
who were called Tadjadjina, having been expelled 
by him from 'Ain Madi. In 1235 (1820) these 
diSbidents invoked the aid of Hasan, Bey of Oran, . 
who besieged 'Ain Madi, but was induced by a 
heavy payment and the failure of an attempted 
storm to letire. Two years later the Rey of Tltteii 
attacked the settlement, but unsuccessfully. These 
military achievements encouraged the two sons 
of tlic founder to take the offensive against the 
Turks in ^lascara: they failed however both in 
1S26 (1241 — 1242) and 1827, fbe latter 

occasion Muhammad the Elder lost his life. 

L nJer the direction of Sidi 'Ali b. 'Isa, w'ho 
remained at Temasin. the younger Muhammad, 
now in sole charge at '"Ain Madi, proceeded with 
the propagation of the Order, especially in the 
Sahara and the Sudan. Great success attended 
the^e efforts, but though the power and w'ealth of 
the community increased, neither 'All nor Muham- 
mad ventured on any military operations. Hence 
when after the French invasion of Algeria the 
Derkawi Mtikaddaui desired the aid of the Tidj- 
djanis in the Sacied War. it w'as refused. 

In 1S36 (1251 — 1252) the Amir 'Abd al-Kadir, 
who aimed at the expulsion of the French, endea- 
voured to enlist their services: the Tidjdjanl chief 
replied that it was his purpose to live in the 
calm of a religious life, and after a long and 
fiuitless correspondence the Amir in 1838 (1254) 


presented himself at the head of an aimy before 
the walls of ‘^Ain Madi, and demanded the sub- 
mission of the TuJjiIjani chief. This was refused, 
and in spite of the inequality of the numbers the 
latter held out for eight months, wherein various 
expedients for reducing the place were tiied by 
the Amir and frustrated by the astuteness of die 
Tididjani and his advisers. When the TidjdjSiii 
found the place no longer defensible, he took 
refuge in Faghuat. The reputation of the Order 
wa> va'.tlv increased owing to the length of their 
resistance, and in the following year (1S40) he 
offered his moral and material aid againt the 
Amir 'Abd al-Kadir to the French Marshall \ alee. 
'All b. Tsa, who remained at Temasin, also 
declined to join resi-^tance to the French, and on 
Ills death in 1844 left the control of the Order 
to the surviving son of the founder, who died_ in 
1853. when the son of the son of 'All b. 'Isu, 
Muhammad al-'A'id, succeeded. 

The sons of the third Master of the Order. 
Ahmad and al-Bashlr, were of tender years at the 
time of his death, and fell under the charge ot 
one Raiyan al-Ma5harI, who aimed at rendering 
the Zawiya of 'Ain Madi independent of lemasin, 
a policy which caused the relations betw'cen the 
tw'O Zawiyas to be strained, though it did not 
result in a definite split. In 1869 the two became 
suspected of disloyalty to the French, and were 
arrested and sent to Algiers. They succeeded how- 
ever in making their peace with the French 
authorities, and the heads of the Order have ever 
since maintained a friendly attitude towards them. 

4. Distribution of the Order. Although 
the missionaries of the Order in the period of its 
greatest prosperity obtained adherents in Egypt, 
Arabia and other parts of Asia, its main expansion 
has been in French Africa. One Muhammad al- 
Hafiz b. Mukhtar b. Habib, called Baddl, who 
visited the founder in Fez about 17S0, received 
instmetions to spread it among the Sahavians ot 
the extreme South of Moiocco: “Returning home 
via Shingueti and Tijikja, he conducted the most 
active propaganda in favour of the Tijjani Order, 
and by 1830, about the time of his death, he 
had the satisfaction of leaving the whole tribe 
Ida Ou 'Ali affiliated to it'’ (Paul Marty. /A A/. A/., 
xxxi. 239). Under his successor, w’ho died in iSoy^ 
this attachment steadily increased. To the Meccan 
pilgrimage, faithfully observed by this community, 
there was added the practice of pilgrimage to 
Fez, to visit the tomb of the founder, and this 
is ordinarily performed before the visit to Mecca. 
The Order was propagated in French Guinea by 
one Hadjdj 'Umar after his return from Mecca to 
Dinguiray, which in consequence became one of 
the most important leligioiis cities in this region; 
‘‘the Tijjani doctrine supplanted almost everywhere 
the Qadiriyyah traditions” {ibid.^ xxxvi. 202). 

5. Literature of the Order. The most 
important collection of their doctiines and pract- 
ices is called Dja'd'ahir al-Ma Zuii 'iva-Btdugh (il~ 
Amafu ft Faid al-S/iai'kJi al-Tiiijdzani known also 
as al-Kunnasli (Cairo 1345). This w'ork, w’hich is 
said to have been dictated by the founder to 
Harazim, is the chief source of the former’s bio- 
graphy; other works are enumerated by Depont 
and Coppolani, p. 41S n., and l.evi-Provengal, Les 

I Historiens d^s Chorfa, Paris 1922, p. 377- A bio- 
I graphical dictionary of eminent members of the 
I order called Kashf al-TIidjZib ^an man talaka nia^a 
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'' I'Tidjdjani min al-AsJiab was composed by Abii 
’l-'^Abbas Ahmad b. Ahmad al-’^AiySshi Sukairidj 
(Fez 1325 and 1332). 

Bibliography', R. . 4 ., 1861 and 1864 
(articles by Arnaud); L. Rinn, Marabouts et 
Khoiian,^ p. 416 — 451 * Depont et Coppolani, Con^ 
frcrics,^ p. 413 — 441, F’Abbe Rouquette, Les 
Societes secretes chez les Mnsulmafis, 1899, p. , 
311 — 372; P. Marty, in R,M,M. (cited above); 
Henri Garrot, Histoire geniralc dc VAlgerie^ 
Algiers 1910. (D. S. Margoliouth) 

TIDJARA (a.), trade, commerce; masdar 
from iac^ara, “to trade’', which again is a denom- \ 
inal verb from tadjir “a merchant'’. Like many ^ 
terms in Arab commercial language, tddjir is an i 


old Aramaic loanword (cf. e. g. Syr. and | 

• -^‘^•5’ 7P’,I 

“merchant", derived from the verb (, ! 

which again comes from “price, reward ) 


which is found as early as the pre-Muhammadan , 
period. Apart from the fact that the root t-ijj-r 
has remarkably few derivatives in Arabic, the : 
fact that the word tadjir originally had the limited 
meaning of “wine-merchant" suggests its foreign 
origin. The earliest Aramaic merchants with whom i 
the Arabs came into contact must actually have ' 
been wine-merchants; once adopted' into Arabic 
the meaning was gradually extended to include . 
any merchant. The uncertainty about the form of 
the plural is another indication of foreign origin ; ■ 
llm al-Athir, Nihaya^ s.v., in addition to the regul- 1 
arly formed Arabic plurals tudjdjar and tidjar 
also gives the form tudjdr (cf. Fraenkel, Die ara- 
maischen Freindworter im Araiischen^ p. tSi ryy.). | 
This is not the place to write a history of com- 
merce in the lands of Islam, especially as the ne- 
cessary preliminary work has hardly been touched 
(cf. e. g. Mez, Die Renaissc.nce des Isldms^ Hei- 
delberg 1922, p. 441 sqq.). Nor shall we attempt 
to characterize the spirit of Muslim commerce or 
its Usages, but rather deal primarily with the 
problem, what position Islam as a religion 
adopts with regard to commerce, and 
how its attitude is expressed in Hadith particularly, 
and rn ethical works. On the legal aspects of the 
whole question cf. the article BAlh 

a. That Muhammad, who himself belonged to 
the merchant class, was favourably disposed to 
trade was natural in a commercial republic like 
Irledrna, whose prosperity entirely depended on 
trade. At least so we must interpret one of the 
oldest suras of the first Meccan period, Sura cvi., 
the time of the origin of which rs just before the 
conflict with the Meccan aristocracy : “As often 
as the Kuraish equip their winter and summer 
caravans, they shall worship the Lord of this 
House (i. e. the Ka'ba)”. But even in this period 
Muhammad raises a warning voice against the 
evils which were beginning to be associated with 
trade; trade is to be conducted according to law 
and justice. “Woe to those who give short measure” 
says Sura Ixxxiii. 1 sqq.-. “who, when they receive 
good measure from other men demand the full 
measure and when they measure out or weigh out 
to them, defraud” (cf. Sura Iv. 6—8; and from 
the third Meccan period Sura vi. 153; ''>*• ^ 3 )- 
At a later period this attitude of the Prophet 
underwent a certain change, which must date 
from the Meccan period, although there is only 


evidence of it in the Kurban from the Medina 
period. Under the influence of Christian ascetic 
ideas, his attitude to trade was modified; he does 
not condemn it, it is true, but he now sees in it 
something which may detain believers from the 
worship of God and from performing the salat. 
This is most strongly marked in the description 
of the monastery in the Medina Sura xxiv. 37; 
“Men whom no trade nor purchase keeps from 
the thought of God, from performing the salat 
and from paying the zakdl from fear of the day 
on which hearts and eyes shall be full of trouble”. 
In any case, one can deduce from this passage 
that the Prophet was fully conscious of the de- 
leterious influences of trade on religious life. The 
result of this train of thought was in the Medina 
period an express prohibition of trading during 
the Friday service, in Siira Ixii. 9 — ii; “O ye 

who believe, when ye are called to the salat on 

Friday', hasten to the worship of God and cease 
trading ; this is better for you, if ye knew it ; 
and when the salat is over, then disperse your- 
selves in the land and strive after the benefits 

given by God and think often of Him that ye 

may prosper, and when they see trading and 
empty chatter, they turn to it and leave thee 
standing. Say: What is with God is better than 
chattering or trading and God is the best prov- 
ider”. On the other hand, the Prophet in the 
latest Medina period expressly permitted trading 
during the pilgrimage (Sura ii. 194). And yet he 
emphasises at the same time once more that family 
and clan, goods and chattels and stock in trade 
are not to be preferred to God and his Prophet 
(Sura ix. 24). To this late period also belong the 
well known Kur’anic regulations for the conclusion 
of agreements (Sura ii. 282 ry.). 

I'. This attitude, on the whole well disposed to 
trade, is also that of Tradition although it attacks 
with the greatest vigour speculation and other 
dishonest dealings. Trade is regarded as profitable 
and honourable, more remunerative than cattle- 
reaiing or manual labour (A'n«; aD Cmmdl , 11., 
N®. 2411, 4227, 4742). The honourable merchant 
enjoys great esteem “the trustworthy, just, and 
believing merchant shall stand at the day of judg- 
ment among the witnesses of the blood”, we are 
told in one tradition (Ibn Madja, Tidqdrdt^ Bab l); 
he enters Paradise. The dishonest merchant on 
the other hand must expect punishment: “On the 
day of resurrection the merchants vill be classed 
with the liars, except him who has trusted in 
God and has been pious and righteous”, we are 
told in another tradition (Ibn JIadja, Tidjdrdt, 
Bab 3). The prejudice of certain pious circles 
again.st the merchant class is even more sharply- 
expressed in another tradition which is however 
quite isolated: “The Prophet said: Merchants arc 
liars. Then some one said to him : O messenger 
of Allah, has not God permitted buying and sel- 
ling = He replied: certainly, but they talk and lie, 
they swear and do wrong” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 
428, cf. 444). On the other hand, it is regarded 
as something pleasing to God to g.ain profit from 
trading for the support of one's family ; thus in 
one tradition in Zaid, Madjmu' al-Fihh^ ed. Grif- 
fini, N". 539 (cf. N't. 544) we read: “If thou 
niakest a profit from what is permitted, it is a 
djihdd (i. e. like fighting on the path of Allah) 
and if thou usest it for thy family and thy relat- 
ions, it is alms {sadakd) : and truly a permitted 
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dirham which comes from trade is better than ten 
otherwise gained”. In trading it is recommended 
to be generous and conciliatory : one should give 
full weight and measure and in weighing give 
overweight. The morning is recommended as par- 
ticularly blessed and profitable for trading. One 
should be careful to avoid deceit and deception, 
which cancel the blessing {baraka) that rests upon 
trade. Defects in the goods should be pointed 
out to the purchaser. any one sells defective 
goods without pointing this out, God will hate 
him for ever and the angels will for ever curse 
him (Ibn Madja, Tidjarat^ Bab 45)”. But if one 
has been guilty of such faults in trading, he can 
atone for it by alms [sadakd]. The Prophet is 
further said to have condemned the adulteration 
of goods, especially the adulteration of foodstuffs. : 

Trade is to be carried on by mutual agreement, 
but never under compulsion. An agreement already j 
made can only be cancelled if buyer and seller j 
have not yet separated; in this period it can also 
be cancelled by tacit agreement (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ^ 
ii. 53^)' further sale can only be effected when 
one has obtained possession of the goods {kabd ' 
or the traditions in this connection speak 

only of foods [ta'am] but we are told by com- ' 
mentators that foods are only taken as examples ' 
and in fact one tradition talks of a ba/^ in quite 
general terms [Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 402]). If in ■ 
disputes between the contiacting parties neither 1 
is able to prove his point, the purchase either ' 
remains valid and the assertion of the seller is 
taken as authoritative — or both must abandon 
the transaction If there are two claimants to be 
the purchaser, the first is held to be the actual 
purchaser. 

The traditions in general have nothing to say 
against business being arranged for a definite date 
or on credit {fiasf But no increase of price 
must take place nor is a reduction allowed if 
payment is made at an earlier date (Malik, Buyu-, 
tr, 81). The making of a deposit on a credit j 
transaction is also allowed as the Prophet once | 
purchased provisions on credit and left his iron ' 
body-armour as a pledge. 

Tradition frequently objects to a practice of 
traders of protesting the quality of their articles 
with oaths; e. g. one tradition says: ^‘Swearing j 
fuithers the disposal of goods but diminishes their 
blessing ’ (Bukhari, Buyu^^ Bab 26). According 
to another tradition, Sura, iii. 71 was revealed in 
this connection; this verse has however nothing 
to do with the swearing of oaths when selling; 
its associations are other and purely religious. '• 

A series of articles are excluded by Tradition ’ 
from buying and selling ; firstly all that is not ! 
one's own property (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 189, 1 
190); secondly a series of articles the use of which ' 
is forbidden or which are considered unclean — • 
wine, swine, dogs, cats, idols {asna??i) and ?naita 
[q. V.] and also water; water according to a tradi- 
tion is one of the three things which are res 
communes^ the price of which is haram (Ibn Madja, 
Riihun^ Bab 16). 

Tradition strongly condemns a practice still very ; 
prevalent in the east: haggling or bargaining; in | 
selling also one should not outbid his fellows. 
Tradition also condemns the raising of prices 
and speculation in or holding up of 
foodstuffs {ihtikar\ on the expression, cf. Fraenkel, 
op. p. 189). Anyone who holds up food sup- 


' plies and thus raises prices “is a sinner” (Ahmad 
. b. Hanbal, ii. 351). “Him who holds up food sup- 
plies, God will punish with leprosy and bankruptcy” 
(Ibn Madja Tidjiirat.^ Bab 6); “the speculator is 
accursed" (/ 3 /i/,); according to other traditions, he 
“will be thrown into the deepest hell-fire” (Taya- 
lisi, 928). On the other hand, the prophet is 
said to have declined as an injustice to fix prices 
for foodstuffs in a time of scarcity (Ibn Madja, 
Tidjarat.^ Bab 27 etc.). Generally speaking 
however, Tradition condemns any speculation 
in foodstuffs. It is forbidden to buy or sell pro- 
visions wholesale without fixing weights and 
measures (^uzafy, food should not be sold again 
in the same place as it is purchased in but only 
in the particular market-place intended for the 
purpose. One should not go out to meet caravans 
to purchase goods {talakki)\ the towmsman should 
not purchase from the man from the desert in 
order to sell again in the town at a profit; brok- 
ering (simsar') is therefore condemned. 

Finally may be mentioned a whole series of 
branches of business and practices which 
are described by Tradition as forbidden: 

1. In the first place it forbids the conclusion 
of two transactions in one contract e. g. one por- 
tion of the goods on credit and another for cash 
(cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 398). 

2. Bai^ al'^^urban : a form of sale in which an 
earnest-money Qurban or ^urbun < I'lTP appapwv; 
cf. Fraenkel, op. dt.^ p. 190) is given which 
belongs to the vendor if the transaction is not 
carried through (Ahmad b. Hanbal however con- 
siders earnest-money permissible; cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
Nihaya^ s. v.). 

3. Auction {ba^ a/- 7 /iuzayada); in three cases 
it is permitted however : in direst poverty, in 
sickness or when deeply in debt. 

4. Bai^ al-mtizabana (presumably also of Aramaic 
origin; cf. Fraenkel, p. 189), i. e. when any goods 
the weight, size or number of which is not known 
is sold in bulk for a definite measure, weight or 
number of another commodity, e. g. the still green 
fruit of a palm-tree for a definite measure of dates 
or the seed for a definite amount of provisions. 
The unreal and speculative in this transaction is 
seen by Tradition in the fact that the yield which 
cannot yet be defined may bring the purchaser 
more or less than he has given for it (cf. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii. 64). This rule is in the direction of 
the prohibition of profiteering. — But according to 
one tradition of the Prophet, an exception was 
allowed, the bai' al-^araya\ according to this, a 
poor man who does not possess a palm-tree of his 
own, in order to procure his family fresh dates 
may purchase for dried dates the fruit of a palm 
on the tree, but it has to be valued. In the 
opinion of several traditionists, this transaction is 
limited to cases where not over five ivask are 
involved while ^Abd Allah b, ^Amr b. al-‘^As trans- 
mits a tradition according to which the Prophet 
prohibited even this (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 183)- 

5. Bat^ al-mu'^awama^ is the purchase of the 
yield of palm-trees for two or three years in ad- 
vance. This is a question of the sale of things 
which are not yet in existence at the time of the 
contract. 

6. Bat al-mu 7 iabadha. In this the exchange is 
irrevocably concluded by the two parties handing 
over the goods without seeing or testing them 
beforehand. Another form of this transaction is 
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bat' al-hasTit (cf, Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya^ s. v.) or 
bat ilkit al-hadjar (cf. Ahmad b. Haabal, iii. 
59, 68, 71) when, as a sign of the conclusion of 
the agreement, a small stone is handed over in 
place of the goods (cf. Mutarrizi, Miighrib^ s. v. 
nabadhd). 

7. Bat al-nialaffiasa. In this the transaction is 
also concluded without the goods being seen or 
examined beforehand, the covered goods being 
simply touched with the hand. 

8. Bat aBgharar'. “dangerous or hazardous 
trading”. For this kind of transaction the traditions 
give a series of examples, e. g. the milk in the 
udder, an escaped slave, booty before its division, 
fishes in the water etc. (cf. e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
i. 302, 388; iii. 42). The commonest example is 
the very complicated case of bat habal aBhabala, 
namely the sale of a pregnant she-camel for slaughter 
with the prospect that it may produce a female 
young one, which will again bear young. 

All these transactions are condemned by Tradition 
on account of the element of uncertainty in them. 
On money-changing (^sarf) and the prohibition of 
profiteering (r/^5), see these articles. The above 
transactions are in all the older collections* a still 
larger number with a great wealth of detail are 
given in the later collections, e.g. K'a?iz al-Ummal 
(cf. Ritter in A/., vii. [1917], 28 where a 
series of such traditions is translated). 

c. In the traditions of the first three centuries 
an open and honourable attitude in business is 
demanded of the merchant; he is to treat his 
customers “like his brother” and refrain from 
cheating them in any way. Tradition therefore 
also condemns any business in which there is an 
element of uncertainty, in which chance can play 
any part, so that no one may suffer injury. These 
fundamental principles of Muslim commercial 
ethics have found their classical expression in 
Qiazali’s Ihylt ^Vlum Cairo 1326, ii. 48 

sqq* According to Ghazali (d. 505 = 1111), one 
should strive to earn one's living with a view to the 
next world. To him the acquisition of a livelihood 
is a means of attaining bliss, the world is a field 
sown, a preliminary to the next world. But Ghazali 
does not regard trade as absolutely better than 
any other means of earning one’s living. “Through 
trade”, he says, “one can either attain a sufficiency 
or wealth and superfluity”. He condemns the 
accumulation of wealth, in so far as it is not ap- 
plied to good purposes. But if the merchant obtain | 
a sufficient livelihood for himself and his family, 
it is at any rate better than beggiog. But certain 
types of men do well to refrain from any such 
activities, for example, the pious, the mystics, the 
learned and the officials. Ghazali then gives his 
views on the ethics of commerce of w’hich only 
a brief resume can be given here. 

Even if a business is legal and irreproachable, 
yet it may be immoral and injurious to olheis; 
for not every prohibition makes the agreement 
invalid, Ghazali then distinguishes two kinds of 
business, those that injure the community 
and those that only injure the individual. 
To the first group belong speculation in foods, 
especially in corn {ihtikar\ and the putting into 
circulation of false coins. In the case of false 
money the merchant has to pay attention to the 
following points: i. If he takes false money, he 
should throw it down a well. 2. He must acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the coins current in 


the country. 3. If he pays another false money 
with the latter’s consent, he is not free from guilt, 
as the other may put them into circulation again. 
4. If he takes false money to oblige some one, 
he will only participate in the blessing which 
rests upon a good feeling in trade, if he does it 
with the intention of throwing the false money 
into a well. 

Ghazali then deals with the conduct of busi- 
ness, which is only injurious to the in- 
dividual. The guiding principle in trade is that one 
should only do to a fellow Muslim as he would be 
done by. Therefore 1. the seller should not praise the 
wares and not emphasise his statements by oaths ; 
he must only emphasise such qualities in the goods 
as the customer cannot know without further trial, 
e.g. the capability of a slave; 2. he should tell 
all the faults of the goods, he should for example 
not show only the good sides of a material, 
he should not exhibit materials in a dark room 
etc.; for this is deception and neglect of the 
“good counsel” to which his brother is entitled. 
The merchant must remember two things, firstly 
that though he can dispose of his goods by 
concealing defects, he thereby loses the blessing 
which rests upon trading, and secondly that the 
benefit of the goods of this world ceases with 
the end of life and that only the injustice and 
sin remain, which were committed in trading; 
3. the merchant must give just and full weight 
and measure; 4. he must quote the correct price 
of the day. 

Ghazalt then deals with the showing of 
little kindnesses and civilities in trading, i.e. 
one should allow the other an advantage which 
he is not strictly compelled to do. Such little 
civilities ate; 1. if the seller refuses a price offered 
which is much above the market price; 2. if the 
purchaser allows himself to be charged too much 
when the vendor is a poor man; 3. if in the 
collection of arrears, one allows a remission or 
prolongation of the period; 4. if the debtor brings 
the money to his creditor to save him the trouble 
of coming for it; 5. if at his request the conti acting 
party is allowed to annul an agreement to purchase 
that has been concluded; 6. if one sells to the poor 
on credit and only demands the price, when it is 
possible for them to pay or keeps no record in 
one’s books of the debt and leaves the payment 
completely to their pleasure. 

The merchant however in his pursuit of profit should 
not neglect the salvation of his soul. The 
merchant should therefore I. begin his transactions 
with good intention («y’a) and good faith (^akida ) ; 
2. he should conceive of trade as a “social duty”, 
as a fard al-ki/aya^ as his trade is only a part 
of the complicated system of the whole; 3. he 
must not let the market of this world distract 
him fiom the markets of the next world, i. e. from 
visiting mosques and performing the salats ; 4. in 
entering the market and in it itself he must often 
think of God; 5. he must not be too eagerly set 
on the market and trading, not be the first to 
enter it and the last to leave it and must not 
cross the sea; 6. he must not only avoid what is 
forbidden, but also avoid all doubtful and sus- 
picious business ; he should enquire after the origin 
of goods and not deal with notorious swindlers 
or thieves; 7. he must carefully watch his words 
and deeds in business, as on the day of judgment 
he will be called to account for them. 
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According to Ghazall, the market for the mei- | 
chant IS the scene of his djihad^ his ‘•holy war" | 
where he has to wage a war against his own ego ' 
m his intercourse ^^ith his fellow-men. Since i 
for Gha/ali, commeice is a preliminaiy and a ’ 
preparation for the next world, he therefore dis- j 
cards the ascetic ideal of fleeing from the world | 
for the ordinary inoital as an evasion of the struggle. , 
Similar views, although not always of such high j 
moral worth as in Ghazah, are found throughout { 
adab and akhlak literature. For example, Tadj i 
al-Dln al-Subki, the biographer of the ^afih' \ 
jurists (d. 771 = 1370), his Mii'id al-Xz^am ‘ 
discusses the merchant in several passages. In 
these he no doubt takes tspical cases of his age. 
Thus the paper meichaiit should give preference 
to those of whom he knows that they buy the 
paper for the preparation of religious works {ht- 
tiib aXilni). On the uthei hand, he should not 
sell papei to those of whom he suspects that they 
will use it foi the preparation of heretical works, 
false documents, increase^ of taxation etc. (ed. 
Myhrmann, London 1908. p. iSS: transL Reseller, 
Constantinople 1925, p. 13S). The bookseller must 
not sell religious works {kutub al'din) to people 
who will destroy or criticise them, lie further 
mu-'t not deal in works by heretic'' or by astro- 
logeis Doi in fabulous works like the Sirai '^Afiiar^ 
nor must he .sell copies of the Kur'an or works 
on Tradition and Law to unbelievers (cf. thereon j 
al-Shafih. Umm^ iv, 132 and Heftening, Fremddn- 
zeekt. p. 49. note 5, wheie the -kerne*’ should 
be deleted before “hanaf. Werke’’). Lastly the 
dealer in lands must take care that he does not 
sell estates (ed. Myhimann, p. 205; transl. 

Ke.scher. p. 150 ^<7.). : 

d. A moie seiiish morality on the other hand 
Is championed in the book ed and transl. by 
Ritter, Kitcih aUIihahi illi ^[ahasin a/^Tidjara^ 
by Abu ’1-Fadl Pja'farb. ^Ali al-Dimishki (of the | 
z= xitli/xfltb centuries). The book consists ! 
of two parts, one dealing with the merchant and 
the other with his goods. On the subject of mer- 
chandise there are many other works, some in- 
dependent and some in the well known Muslim 
encyclopaedias, on which see Ritter, cf. cit.,. 
p. 17 sqq. Here we aie mainly concerned with . 
the "cctiona on the merchant. The classc.s of mer- 
chant.s distinguished aie: i. The wholesaler 
(kJiLi:U;i). lie endeavours to purchase bis goods 
under the most favourable conditions in order to 
sell them again, when theic is a scarcity of them 
and the price ha.s gone up. He must therefore 
keep accurately informed about the position of 
the market at the places of production and the 
secuiity of the roads thither so that he does not 
let the best time for buying and selling pass him. 
A purcha.se of larger consignments is recommended 
to be carried through in four instalments at in- 
tervals of 15 days so that no loss may be suf- 
fered by a sudden change in price or by some 
other unforeseen circumstance. The wholesaler 
must also take account of the state of the govern- 
ment of the country, whether it is just and strong 
or if it is just but weak or Urannical. — -2. The 
travelling merchant (^z'akkad). He must take 
especial heed as to what goods he buys and must 
exercise great caution; for his journey may be 
prolonged or some unforeseen accident may happen 
to him, like danger on the road, which will delay 
him so that he must again sell the goods m the 


place where he has purchased them and thereby suffer 
cont,iderable losses. He must also know the aver- 
age prices, which the goods he is buying will 
attain in his native land as w’ell as the tariffs, 
lest he throw away his profit even before purch- 
a.sing in a foieign country. He should also look 
out for a reliable agent, and a suitable warehouse 
etc. at his destination. — 3. The exporting mer- 
chant {jniidjahhiz). Here we have to deal with 
agencies. He must have a reliable agent in the 
place to which he is exporting; to him he sends 
the goods under reliable care; the agent then 
has to sell the goods and buy others, sharing 
the profit. 

Besides much other valuable advice for the 
merchant and warnings against swindlers and 
deceivers, al-Dimishki's work also contains discus- 
sions of questions of economic theory such as the 
fixing of the market price, the “average price” 
about which the merchant must keep himself accu- 
rately informed. How far all this is connected 
with economic views of the ancients has not yet 
been investigated. 

Ibn l^aldun in the chapters on trade in his 
Mukaddima (Cairo 13^7' P* 44^ fransl. in 

N. ’e., XX. [1865], P- 34^ W*) expresses himself 
in similar terms. He also classifies his observations 
under the heads of the wholesale and the travelling 
merchant, while he apparently omits the export 
merchant. He defines commerce as the art of 
increasing one’s fortune by buying goods and selling 
them again at an increased price, either by storing 
them and awaiting an increase of price, or by 
taking them to another country where the price 
is higher. 

Ibn Khaldun’s verdict on merchants in 
general is of interest; for the trade of merchant, 
one requires to have much skill, to praise his 
goods unduly, to deal cunningly and stubbornly with 
his customers, all things which affect a man s 
sense of honour and justice and unfavourably m* 
fiuence his chaiacter. It is the small trader who 
succumbs more readily to this influence as he has 
to deal with his customers day in and day out. It is 
otherwise with the merchant who through some 
favourable circumstance has risen rapidly to wealth 
and fortune and has attained a position of esteem; 
he is rather protected from the evil influences of 
trading as he can leave the actual dealing to his 
employees and has only to supervise them and 
give them general directions. 

e. The qucbtion raised in the beginning of this 
article of the attitude of Islam to trade is one 
aspect of the problem, several limes discussed in 
recent years, of the possibilities of the economic 
development of the lands of Islam. Until shortly 
i before the world war the possibility of develop- 
; ment was denied, as is still frequently done in 
i missionary circles. \V. Barthold in his introductory 
essay to the Mir Islania may be regarded as the 
first to show the untenability of this view on 
historical grounds. Following Max Webei’s religious 
I and sociological studies, C. H. Becker, R. Junge 
and more recently Alfred Ruhl have dealt with 
this question and come to the conclusion that 
! Islam has never been hostile to economic develop- 
ment. But the Oriental mind thinks of economic 
, problems quite differently from the Western, which 
1 is the result of the peculiar conditions of the east, 
especially certain racial characteristics and the dry 
climate prevailing almost everywhere wdth the 
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supreme importance of the question of water supply. 
These conditions produced a much closer bond of 
union bet\\'een the individual and the 
community. The prevailing principle is not com- 
petition but cooperation. From these circumstances 
one can understand the fundamental principle of 
Muslim commercial ethics, that the merchant must 
treat his customers like his biother. To this strongly I 
marked feeling of being a member of a community 
is added leligion, which for every Muslim is the 
mam guiding principle of all his dealings. Even 
business must submit to its control and cannot 
take up an independent position with a morality ’ 
of Its own. i 

In spite of this however, Muslim lands will be ; 
quite capable of adopting modern business methods; | 
I-^lam in the pas.t has often displayed its adapt- j 
ability and capability of development and various ; 
Muslim lands like Turkey and Egypt are at present j 
making up for what they have long neglected in j 
varioua tields : figures like Ziya Gok Alp and | 
Muhammad h\bduh are milestones on this path of | 
progress. I 
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K. Junge, Das IVirtschaftsprobUm des nahercn \ 
Orients, in Archiv f. Wirtschaftsforschung un j 
Orient, i. (1916), p. l sqq.', do., Das Problem I 
der Europaisierting orientalischer W i rise haft , | 
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(Heffenixg) j 

TIDORE, a small volcanic island west j 
of llalmahera in the eastern part of the Malay i 
Archipelago. For administrative purposes it 
belongs to the residency of Ternate but is not 
under the direct authority of the Dutch East ; 
India government; along with various other small j 
islands and a part of Halmaliera it forms an auto- ! 
nomous district also called Tidore, formerly under 
n. sultan, since 1909 under a council of notables. 
Pho population is in every way very like that of 
lernate [q. v]. From Portuguese sources it may 
be deduced that Islam was introduced into Tidore 
about 1430; according to native tradition, an Arab 
named Shaikh Mansur was the first to teach Islam | 
here and TjiHati (also Tjiliatu and Tjiri Leliatu) 
about 1495 the first ruler to be converted, 

when he took the name Djamal al-Din. 

Bibliography'. T. S. A. de Clercq, Bij- 
dragen tot de kennls der residentlc Ternate, 
Leyden i89o_. (W. H. Rassers) 

al-TIFASHI, al-DIn Auu ’iMAubas j 

Ahmad b. Yusuf, d. 651 (1253), is the author | 
of the Kitab Azhar al-Afkdr fi Djazoahir al- 
Asd/ar, one of the best known works on jewels 
''Inch he describes — in all 25 kinds — according 
to their origin, provenance, natural and magical 
properties, defects and merits, price and appre- 


ciation of particular vaiieties. An edition and trans- 
lation of the book which exists in good manuscripts 
is a great desideratum, as that by Count Raineri 
Biscia of iSiS (new edition 1906) no longer suits 
modern requirements. — Nothing is known of a 
second mineralogical work of which there is a 
manuscript in Paris. To Tifashi are also ascribed 
some waitings of an obscene nature. 

Bibliography'. S. F. Ravius (Rau), 
arabicum continens descripiionem et excerpta libri 
A. T. de gem/nis et lapidibus pretiosis, Utrecht 
1784; A. R. Biscia, Fior di Pensieri suite Pietre 
preziose di Ahmed Teifascite., Florence 1818. 
Bologna 1906; C. Mullet, f- A. (1S6S); M. 
Steinschneider, Z.D.M 6^., xlix. (1895). p. 254 
sqq.’, C. Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 495; J.Ruska, 
Das Stcinbuch des Aristoteles, Heidelberg 1912, 
p. 23 — 32; J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, 
Heidelberg 1926, p. 15 1 — 55. 

( J . Ruska) 

TIFEI (Ahmad Celebi T.), an Ottoman 
Turkish poet and meddah of the xvii'h 
century. Shaikh! in the Shaka^ik dheili says he 
was born in Constantinople but the other sources 
say he belonged to Trebizond. He was the son 
of a ceitain "^Abd al-LA.ziz Efendi and wrote poems 
while still a mere child, hence his soubriquet of 
Tifli. Of a very keen wit he acquired a reput- 
ation as a mcddZih and nedlm rather than as a 
poet. In this capacity he was a member of the 
entourage of Murad IV and was very well off, as 
a result of the income granted him from the 
customs and eiokaf. All the sources record that 
he Used to recite the ^ahnama in the circle of 
Sultan Murad and that he composed witty and 
amusing stories (to gain an idea of the import- 
ance and place of the Sha h n a ma-kh '^^'an and kissyi- 
lfi''-'an in the palaces of India, Peisia and Asia 
Minor, cf. Koprulu Zade Fu^ad, TiukiyZit Medg- 
vitlasi, i. 4 — 5, 10—12). EwUyd Celebi who con- 
firms these statements adds that he was called 
Leklek Tifii on account of his height (i. 671). 
Although he belonged to the Melamiye-i Baira- 
miye order and was an adept of Idris Mukhtafi 
(MS. of Mustakim Zade, MelZimiye-i Bai- 

rdmlye in my private library), he led a dissolute 
life. According to the ZMedjmTia of vSuleiman Fahk 
Efendi, he lived in the vicinity of Kodja Mustafa 
Paaha. The anecdotes about his relations with the 
poets of his time are famous. We know from 
Safah that Tarzi Mehmed Celebi of Eski Zaghra 
wrote two satirical treatises in verse called Wa- 
siyct-uTimc and Dhille-name and represented them 
as the work of Tifh. There is a copy of the 
Wasi vet-name in my own library. He is also 
mentioned by the poet Gufti of Edirne in his 
amusing rhymed biogiaphies of poets. He died 
in 1071 (1660 — 1661) and was buried near Haz- 
ret-Bdli outside Siliwri Kap!. His ta' rikh was 
engraved on his tomb-stone by his relative Nazmi 
Mehmed Efendi. The celebrated poet Nahli Kadim 
also wrote a tarikh on his death (the tadrikh of 
1070, given by ^Asim in the Dhail Ziihdat al- 
Ash^dr and by Shaikhi as well as the tcirikh of 
1074 given by SafaT are wrong. Hammer, Osma- 
nische Dichtkunst, iii. 449, gives the date 1074 
on the authority of this last source and Rieu 
repeats it in the Catalogue oj Turkish MSS. in 
the British Museum, p. 1 98). Tilh — who ac- 
cording to Safah wrote a DlzoZin — is not how- 
ever quite negligible as a poet. Biographers like 
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we have 
der orient. 


Shaikhi, Riza, 'Ajim and Safa’i include him among 
the poets. There is a Dnvan of his in the Briti-.h 
Museum but it contains only his ghazdlyat (Rieu, 
Catalogue., p. 198 i Add. 7933 > 53 )- 

the meJjmu-a dating from this period 
several of his poems (Flugel, KataL 
HSS. Wien, i. 721). _ I 

It is to his quality as a meddah and tiedim 
that he owes his great fame. The sources of the 
xvii'h century are all agreed in this respect and 
Mirza Zade Salim, author of a tezkerc in the 
xviii^h centuiv, in order to emphasise the skill 
as a meddah of his contemporary KirimI says 
that he was a teller of stories as skilful as Tifli, 
which shows that the latter's fame still survived 
( Tezkere-i Salim., Constantinople edition, p. 368). 
Suleiman Fa'ik Efendi, author of the Med/muSa., 
says he was the first and oldest of the 'Othmanli 
nieddah\ but this is wiong, as my investigations 
on this subject have shown. We may however 
regard Tifli as the most famous of the 'Othmanl! 
meddah's,. In some old medjmu'a., we find fragments 
of his work and anecdotes about Tifli and Sultan 
Murad have been kept alive to the present day. 
In the story of SZinsdr Musjafd contained in 
1208 of the library of the University of Stam- 
bul and in another copy in my private library, 
Sultan Murad and Titli appear as the dramatis 
personae. In the story of I^anearll Khdmm., also 
one of the oldest stories of medddk\, Tifli and 
Sultan Muiad play a part ('Ali, the editor of the 
Dieride-i Hazoadlfh^ has republished this old story 
at the Djeride-i Hawadith press under the title 
KJiantarll Khdn'lm Hikaye-i gharlbesi. On the life 
of this A\li and a resume of the story cf. the 
article Meshah'ir-i Medjhule by Ibn al-Amin Mah- 
mud Kemal in T. O.E.M.^ N'’. 96, 1928). It may 
be asked if these stories which are of an extra- 
ordinary value for a knowledge of the social life 
of old Stambul, were leally composed by Tifli 
himself, or if later meddal/i, remembering the 
great fame of Tifli, adapted them and introduced 
Tifli into them. No definite answer can be given, 
but these stories of medddlis show in any case 
what a great leputation Tifli had acquired. 

Bibliography, (besides the works above 
mentioned): the addition of Shaikhi to the addition 
of the .ShakU^ik., entitled IVakli’t^ al-Fudala^ 
(there are a number of copies in the libraries 
of Constantinople. The author's son completed 
his father’s work and added the biographies of 
the ^ulamud and shaikhs from 1131 to 1143; 
there is a copy in the Aya Sofia, N”. 3198); 
Riza, Tezkerisi., Constantinople 1316, p. 63; 
■Safad, Tezkeresi^ library of Es'ad Efendi, N®. 
2549; Seirek Zade Mehmed ‘Asim, Dhail Zub- 
dat al-.-lsJkar , in my private library; Gufti, 
Tezkeresi., in my private library; MedjmiPa of 
Suleiman Fa’ik Efendi (on this MedjntT^a and 
the different manuscripts of his works cf. Tnr- 
kiyat Medjjnu’-asi., i. 35); Mehmed 'Ali 'Aim, 
Had/djl bairdm well, Constantinople 1343, p- 
127; Kdprulu Zade Mehmed Fu’ad, Tiirkiydt 
Aledj/nffasi^ i. 31 — 34. 

(Koprulu Zade Mehmed Fu’ad) 
TIFLIS, the capital of Georgia and also 
the eastern part of Georgia (Khartblia). 

The Name. In Georgian the town is called 
Tphilisi or Thbilisi which is usually explained as 
derived from tphili “hot” (referring to the hot 
springs of Tiflis), in Armenian Tphkhis (Tphlis), 


in Arabic Tallis (Baladhuri : Tafli.s). Among similar 
names we may note the town 0 iA( 3 /c or 
mentioned by Ptolemy v., ch. II to the N. E. of 
Abania, i. e. in Daghestan and the place called 
Tallis to the south of Lake Urmia [cf. Kudama, 
p. 213: the road running from Dainaw'ur to Adhar- 
baidjan forked at Barza (= Sakkiz ? q.v.). Tallis lay 
2 farsakhs north of Barza on the road to Urmia]. 

Before Islam. The old capital of Georgia 
was at Mtskheta (Ptolemy, Geography., v., ch. x., 
yie'ST 7 .y,ru.= -yissyyrx) which the Arab geographers 
by a popular etymology sometimes call Masdjid 
Ph i 'l-Karnain (Mas'udi, .MurUJ/., ii. 5 ^! 
quart, Strei/ziige, p. 186). According to the Geor- 
gian Chronicle the Persian erislhaw (“ethnarch ) 
sent against Waraz-bakar (379 — 393^1 
Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty descended from 
the Sasanians), built Tiflis “between the Gates 
of the Caucasus’’ (betw'een Darial and Darband) 
“to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta” (Brosset, 
Histoire de la Georgie^ i. 1 40). 

During the wars of king Wakhtang Gurgasal 
(446 — 499 with the Persians , the fortress (kata') 
and the village (sopheli) of Tiflis were destroyed. 
Wakhtang laid the foundations of a town at Tiflis 
and his son Daci (499—514) completed its walls 
(op. cit., p. I So. 196, 201). 

-After 523. the Persians, having suppressed the 
ruling dynasty of eastern Georgia, maintained a 
Persian marzpdn in Tiflis, beside whom represent- 
atives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal 
share in the administration of the country (Bros- 
set, i. 226; Marquart, op. cit., p. 397, 43 * — 43 - i 
Diawakhow. Khrist. Vostok, i. 1 10). The governor 
of Mtskheta was under the marzpan. Theophanes 
of Byzantium (vith century) is the first Byzantine 
author to mention ^ (Ti^iAi?) fitiTpo’siiht; 

under the year 571 (Theoph. byz. apud Photium, 
in Migne, Falrologia graeca, ciii. 139; Murah, 
Essai de chronologic byz., St. Petersburg iSjji 

i. 156). 

The wars with the Turks and the Byzantines 
having detracted the attention of the Persians 
from Iberia, the Georgians asked the Byzantine 
emperor to give them a king and the Bagratid 
Guaram (575 — 600) was set up at Mtskheta. To 
this king tradition attiibutes the “restitution of the 
foundations of the church of Sion in Tiflis” (i. 222). 

.After the victoiy gained over the Byzantines 
by king Khusraw Parwez (after 606), the son of 
Guaram, Stephanos I (who was content with the 
title of eristha-vi — ethnarch), joined the Pei- 
sians. Later when in 624 Heraclius and his Turkish 
allies laid siege to Tiflis, Stephanos defended the 
town bravely. Heraclius appointed as mlhazoar 
(chief) Adarnases of the old Khosroid family and 
associated with him the eristhaiv Djibghu (Theo- 
phanes: ZiEjJifA; according to Marquart: Thong 
A'abghu Khakan). The citadel (kala) was taken 
and Stephanos slain. 

The Arab conquest. The Arabs confounded 
Armenia and Georgia (cf. Baladhuri. p. 194 , 
A'akut, ii. 5 ^ where Pjiirzan is a ndhiya of the 
country of Arramiya). According to the Georgian 
chronicle (K'harthlis tskhowreba) , the Agarians 
invaded Somkhetia [“.Armenia”, a rather ambigu- 
ous term, for “Somkhetia of Kharthlia” began to 

the south of the river Khram, about 20 miles S. 

of Tiflis] in the reign of Stephanos II ( 639 — 
663 ?■), son of Adarnases, who lived in Tiflis. On 

the death of this king, his sons Mir and Arcil 


I 




withdrew to Egris (Mingrelia, the land north of expedition against the “Gate” of the Alan must 
the Rion and to the west of Imerethia as far as have passed through the region of Tiflis. His 
the Black Sea). In the period of their joint reign headquarters were at Kisal (?), 20 farsakhs from 
(663 — 668) Georgia was visited by the ferocious Tiflis and 40 farsakhs from Bardha% (probably 
Murwan Kru (“M. the Deaf’) sent by the Amir Kesala below Ta^us, which satisfies the description ; 
al-Mii minln Eshim (= Hi^am whose dates are cf. below). A dirham is known of ^Abd al-Malik 
actually 105 — 125 = 724 — 743!). Such mistakes struck at Tiflis in 85 (704). 

and anachronisms may be explained by the fact The “^Abbasids. In 141 (758) the I^azars 
that at this period the national life of Georgia under Ra’s Tarkhan invaded Armenia (Ya'kubi, 
had taken refuge far to the west in lands not ii. 446). Tabari (iii. 328), speaking of the same 
easily accessible from C^orokh (Klardjethia). The event under 147 (764), says that during the in- 
thread of events may however be pieced together vasion of Astar I^an al-KhuwarizmI {sic) many 
from Arab and Armenian statements [cf. the ar- Muslims and dhimml were made prisoners and the 
tide ar.menia]. Turks entered Tiflis. Ya'kubI immediately after 141 

In reality Arab expeditions penetrated into mentions a rising of the Sanariya. The latter were 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs, defeated by ‘Amir b. Isma'il who then returned 
According to Tabari, i. 2666, in 22 (643) Suraka to Tiflis and executed his prisoners there, 
having made peace with Shahr-Baraz (king of the Another Khazar invasion took place in 183 (799). 
Bab al-Abwab) sent Habib b. Maslama against Their king came as far as the bridge over the Kur 
Tiflis. To the same year Tabari, i. 2674, puts the and ravaged the country but the taking of Tiflis 
peace with the people of this town but it was is not mentioned by the Arab WTiters (Wkubi, ii. 
actually made in 25 (645) in the reign of 'Othman 518; Tabari, iii. 648) while the Georgian chronicle 
(al-Y'akubl, p. 194; Baladhuri, p. ig8). When Habib says that in the joint reign of the brothers loane 
b. Maslama had conquered Armenia [q. v.] he and I^uansher (718 — 7^^ '0 the Khakan’s general 
turned his attention to Georgia. A Georgian ambas- Blucan (in Armenian Bulc’an) took Tiflis and 
sador (Nkly = Micolas? Tfly = Theophilas •) ap- conquered Kharthlia. 

I, peared before him to testify that the batrtk of Of the governors that Harun al-Rashid (170 — 
Djuvzan and his people were well disposed. Habib’s 193 = 786 — 809) sent to Armenia the harshest 
answer (cf. the versions in Baladhuri, p. 201 and was KJjuzaima b. Khazim (Baladhuri, p. 210). 
Tabari, i. 2764; Yakut, i. 857 rather follows Bala- The Georgians called him C’i6^um-Asim. Ya'kabI, 
^ dhitri) was addressed simply to “the inhabitants ii. 210 confirms the cruelty of his second governor- 
of Tiflis, in (the rustak of) Mandjalls (now Maoglis) ship. The Djurdjan (read ^urzan) and the Sanariya 
in al-Djurzan (= Georgia) in the land of Hurmuz”. ■ rebelled. Khuzaima’s general Sa'id b. Haitham 
Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of their , defeated them, drove them out of the country and 
religion, but he sent to Tiflis the learned ‘Abd ' then returned to Tiflis. 

al-Rahman b. Djaz^ to expound the law of Islam Under al-Ma'’mun (198 — 218) a certain Muham- 
and indeed the people of the town were soon mad b. ‘Attab established himself in Armenia. In 
converted to Islam. 214 (829) he conquered the land of the Djurzan 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his con- and the Sanariya joined him (Ya'kubi, ii. 540, 
quests or his treaties of peace over other regions 5^5 — Khalid b. \azid gave the aman to 
inhabited by the Georgians and their neighbours Muhammad b. ‘Attab and defeated his allies, the 
(Baladhuri, p. 202 — 203; cf. the attempt to analyse Sanariya, but the disturbances in Arminiya went 
them m Ghazarian, op. citP). Among these the on (Ya'kiibi, ii. 566; Bala^uri, p. 210 — -211). In 
Sanariya play a prominent part (Ptolemy, v., 215 — 239(830 — 853) Ishak b. Isma'il carved him- 

ch. viii., § 13; EavapaTj/; in Armenian: Tsanarkh), self out a principality m Georgia, 
a very warlike Christian people who lived in Ishak b. Isma'il. According to Mas'udi, 
Kakhethia and the high Alazan and who, according Murudj, ii. 65, he was of Kuraish origin. His 
to the hypothesis of N. Y. Marr, were identical father Isma'il was the son of Shu'aib, a client of 

^ with the modern Thush, whose language is related Marwan II (126 — 132 = 744 — 75 °)J he had settled 

' to that of the Cecens (cf. Izw. Aka.i. Nauk.., in Georgia in the time of the caliph Amm (193- 

I x/xii., 1916, p. 1379 1408). 196) and had had skirmishes with the wall Asad 

From the time of Habib’s expedition to the reign b. Yazid (Ya'kubi, ii. 5^8). The uncle of Ishak, 
of al-Mutawakkil (232 — 247) the Djurzan (eastern ‘All b. Shu'aib mentioned in the Georgian chronicle, 
Georgians) and the Abkhaz (q.v., here in the wide i. 260, 265, is said to have received Tiflis from 
sense of “western Geoigians of the valley of the Khalid, probably after Muhammad b. ‘Attab. But 
Rion”, i. e. of Imerethia) paid tribute to the already in the governorship of Hasan Badhghlsl, 
Arab military commander in Tiflis {^lioTtiJj .. ii. the second successor of Khalid, we find the name 
65; Yakut, ii. 583). Of the time of Yazid II of Ishak. When the Byzantine troops of Theophilos 
(101 — 105) we have a letter in which Dj.rrrah b. (829—842) reached Wanand (near Kars) they 
'Abd Allah confirmed to the Djurzan the guarant- “were cut to pieces by Sahak, son of Ismael” (cf. 
oes given by Habib b. Maslama (Baladhuri, p. 202; Stephen Asolik, ii., ch. v., tiansl. Dulaurier, p. 171). 
there is a reference there also to the rustak of As a result of such exploits the caliph Wathik 
Mandjalis, but several place-names are still un- (842—847) recognised Ishak as lord of Armenia, 
identified). but this did not last long. Muhammad, son and 

As to the “Murwan Kru” of Armenian and successor of IGialid, defeated Ishak and drove out 
Georgian tradition, two personages seem to have the Sanariya. According to the Georgian chronicle, 
been confused in this figure (Marquart) : Muhammad the Georgian princes (who had less fear of the 
b. Marwan of whom the Georgians seem to have central government so far away) supported Mu- 
heard the Armenians speak, and his son Marwan hammad against Ishulf and his allies, the people 
b. Muhammad who (in the reign of Hisham, 105- of Kakhethia and the Sanariya. 

125) was fighting mainly in Daghestan but whose Finally in the reign of al-Mutawakkil the Turk 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. - 48 
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Bugha al-KabIr al-SharabI was sent to Aimenia. 
In Rabi*^ I 238 (autumn S52), he left Dabil for 
Tiflis. Bugha watched the operations from the 
high hills beside Sughdabil (the reference is to 
the heights of Makhatha to the north of Isani = 
Sughdabil ; cf. the description of TilIi-> below). 

Ishak made a sortie but Bugha’b na^flatln 
(throwers of Greek fire) set fire to the town. 
Ishak's palace w'as burned. He and his son ‘^Amr 
were taken prisoners by the Turks and the Moors. 
Ishak was decapitated and 50,000 (-) men lost 
their lives in the destruction of the town by fire. 
The Moors took the survivors prisoners and spoiled 
the dead. Ishak’s wife, daughter of the lord of 
Sarir (= the principality of the Avars in northern 
Daghestan), w as at Sughdabil. which was defended 
by the i^uwaithiya (people of Sasun: cf. maiya- 
FARIKIn). Bugha granted them the anian on con- 
dition that they laid down their arms and continued 
his operations in the diiection of I^aidman and 
Bailakan (Tabari, iii. 1114 — 1116; cf. Thomas 
Artsiuni, iii., ch. 9—10, ed. Brosset, St. Peters- 
burg 1874, p. 140 — 150. A Georgian inscription 
on the church of Ateni gives the Muhammadan 
date 239 for the taking of Tiflis by Bugha; cf. 
Djawakhow', Khiist. Vostok^ 1912, i. 284). The 
destruction of the Muslim principality of the foimer 
clients of the Omai)ads. which was afocusaiound 
which local elements gatheied. was an irreparable 
mistake for the caliphate. The Aiab authors 
(Mas^udi, 11. 67; Yakiit, 11. 58) date the decline | 
of Arab power in the Caucasus from this. Bugha 
was soon recalled: cf. Brosset, op. i. 266 — 
26S and Thomas Artsruni, ibid. 

There was an 'Abbasid mint for dirhams at j 
Tiflis till 922 (pieces are known of 210,248.250, i 
294, 298, 304, 307, 311, 312, 314, 330, 331); 
cf. Tiesenhausen, Monnaics des khaiifs oric/.^aux.^ 
St. Petersburg 1873 especially Pakhomov. 

cp. fit. 

The aid which Bagrat (826—876) had lent to 
the caliph against Ishak did not bring the reward 1 
desired by the eastern dynasty. The rival dynasty 
called of Abkhazia (cf. the explanation of this 
term above) seized Kharthlia. Thus Mas'udi (w liting 
in 332 — 942J, MuntdJ. ii. 69, 74, says that the 
Kur left the posse.s>ions of I^urdjin (llagratid of I 
the lateral line. d. 941: Marquart, op.cit..^ p. 176) : 
crossed the land of Abkhaz (sic) and airived in 
front of Tiflis. the inhabitants of which although 1 
surrounded by infidels on all sides still retained 
their courage and were numerous. The founder of ! 
the Armenian Bagratid kingdom Ashot (885 — ■ 
890 A. D. r) also intervened in the affairs of Kharthlia I 
i. 270, note 12). Mas'udi gives Masdjid ' 
Dhi l-Karnain (~ Mtsldieta) as the residence of the ! 
king of \a!-ta?iba^i, ingeniously emended 

by Marquart, op. cit... p. 186 to the Armenian 
mambaghi > })iamphali.^ a Georgian title]. 

I he Sadjids, the Salarids and the 
^addadids In the meanwhile there aro-'C in 
Adharbaidjan the first Mu'-llm dynasty that owned 
the suzerainty of Baghdad, the Sadjids (276 or 
279 — 317; cf. this article and R. Vasmer, O 
juoncta^di Sidjidoio.^ Izi.ocsiia Ob^l. izzil. Azerb., \ 
Baku 1927, NO. 5, p. 22 — 51). x\bu ’i-Kasim ■ 
\ usuf went to assist the isolated Muslims in the ! 
north. In 912 (-) he came to Tiflis the amir of | 
which was called Dja'far b. 'Alf (cf. below) and 
seized the fortresses of Udjarmo and BoC’orma (on 
the upper lora) (cf. Brosset, i. 275, note 2). The 


chronicle also mentions another expedition (between 
918 and 923) of the “Saiacens called Sadj” in the 
course of which Miskheta was taken. The Muslim 
source-s are silent about these expeditions. Im- 
mediately afterwards the chronicle mentions the 
appearance of the Salarids [q. v.] at Bardha'a and 
in Adharbditban. 

Bagrat III and Bagrat IV. The series of 
reigns “shows the greatest confusion” (Brosset) 
until the king Bagrat III (980 — 1014?) reunited 
Kharthlia, Abkhazia, Tao (on the C^orokh) and 
Aidanu^. In his time the^addadid [q. v.] Fadlun 
Invaded Armenia but was defeated by the Geoigians 
and Mtskheta was always regarded as the royal 
city although the rulers resided in Kutais (Khu- 
thathisi) In 1030 (421) the Georgian and Kakhethian 
notable^, with the help of the amir Dja'far of 
Tiflis, undertook an expedition against the Shaddadid 
Phadlon (Fadlun of Gandja). But when the latter 
died, Liparit Orbeliani, the pow’erful lord of 
Thrialeth (on the upper Khram\ captured DjaTar 
by a ruse and only released him on the appeal 
of the young king Bagrat IV (1027 — 1072), who 
evidently did not wish Tiflis to be annexed by 
the turbulent Liparit. Dja'far was re-established at 
Tiflis but a few’ years later the king himself laid 
siege to Tiflis. The siege had lasted for two years 
when suddenly the king at the suggestion of 
Liparit m.ide peace with Dj a'far. After the death 
of the latter the elders {ber) of Tiflis offered the 
keys of the town to Bagrat, who occupied the 
citadel Dar al-I^alal and the two “towers” iVl^alkin 
and Thabor (cf. the description of Tiflis below). 
The inhabitants of the Isan quarter on the left 
bank of the Kur however destroyed the bridge 
and Bagrat had to turn his ballistas upon them. 

The Saldjuks. In 1048 the troops of Ibiahim 
Yanal (m Georgian Bahram-Lam) appeared for 
the first time in Basian (Pasin on the upper 
waters of the Araxes). In 1053 Q) the Saldjuks 
undertook an expedition against Gandja but a 
counter-movement by the Byzantines who were 
allies of Bagrat IV saved the towm. Thereupon 
the people of Tiflis again invited Bagrat but as 
a result of Liparit’s intrigues, the Byzantines kept 
Bagrat prisoner in Constantinople for three years. 
Then Bagrat recovered the greater part of his 
fortresses, when suddenly Alp Arslan (1063—1079) 
invaded Georgia (Brosset, i. 326). On Dec. lOi 
1068, Alp Arslan accompanied by the kings of 
Armenia and Kakhethia (A^sarthan, son of Gagik, 
of the dynasty of Koiikoz [Chorepiscopi] which 
ruled from 787 to H05) as well as the amir of 
Tiflis marched against Bagrat. All Kharthlia ^vas 
occupied and many Christians slain or taUen 
prisoners. The ^addadids were given compensation. 
Titlis and Rustaw were given to Fadlun of Gandja 
and Ani to Manucihr b. Aba ’ 1 -Aswar. In the 
spring of 1069, Bagrat returned to Kharthlia. 
Fadlun encamped at Isan (a suburb on the left 
bank) and with 53,000 men ravaged the country. 
Bagrat defeated Fadlun who took the road through 
Kakhethia but was taken prisoner by Aghsarthan. 
At the price of conceding several fortresses on the 
lora, Bagrat ransomed Fadlun and received from 
him the surrender of Tiflis where in the mean- 
while a certain Sithlaraba (Saiyid al-'Arab ?) was 
proclaimed amir. This plan failed for Alp Arslan 
obtained the liberation of Fadlun. Giorgi II, son 
of B.ipat (reigned 1072 — 1089, lived to 1125), 
. lived in Kutais. In Kakhethia Aghsarthan retained 
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his possessions on condition that he adopted Islam. ' 

Dawid 11 . The revival took place under! 
Dawid II Aghmashenebeli (the “Restorer”) who ! 
took the title of king “of Kharthlia and Abkhazia” j 
(1089 — •1125 r). Dawid brought into Georgia through 
the pass of the Alans (Darial) 40,000 Kipcaks 
(Polovtsi) and 5,000 slaves converted to Christianity. 
In spite of their unruliness (Brosset, op, cit , i. 
379) these warlike elements enabled Dawid to 
throw off Saldjuk domination. He ceased the 
payment of the kharadj and put an end to the 
seasonal migrations of the Turks into Georgia. He 
gave his daughter Thamar in marriage to the 
Shirwanshah [q. v.] Akhsitan (in Georgian A gh - 
sarthan) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture of Tiflis in 515 (i 1 2 1). 
On the complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis the 
Saldjuk Mahmud b. Muhammad (1118— 1131) sent 
an expedition into Georgia in which the Urtukid 
Nadjm al-Din Ghazi. the Mazyadid Dubais b. Sadaka 
(Durbez ^^f the Georgian chronicle) and the brother of 
the Sultan Tughr!l(lord of al- Arran and Nakhicew’an) 


(ii25' — 1154) was occupied with a civil war with 
the Orbeliani family. The Muslim rulers con- 
temporary with him were : in Adharbaidjan, the 
atabeg Ildigiz (in Georgian Ildiguz); at AnI, the 
scions of the Shaddadids ; at Khilat, Zahlr al- 
Din Shdh-i Arman (1128 — 1183); at Erzerum, the 
amir Saltiik b. ‘^Ali, whom the Georgians defeated 
near Ani in 548 (1153); cf. Ibn al-.Athir, xi. 126 
sub anno 548 (1157); Munedjdjim-bashf, ii. 577; 
Defremery, Fragments,^ p. 40. It was Dimitri who, 
taking advantage of the earthquake in 1 139 at 
Gandja, carried off the famous iron gate of this 
tow'n and took it to the monastery of Gelathi 
(cf. Fraehn, Mem. Ac. St. Petersbourg., series, 
Sc. morales, vol. iii., p. 531)- The position in 
Tiflis is described by Ibn al-Azrak, historian of 
Maiyafarikln [q.v,] who visited Tiflis in 548(1153)* 
He says the Muslims were in a favoured position. 
Every Friday Dimitri came to the mosque and 
sat on a dais {dakka') opposite the khatlb : cf. 
Amedroz, Three Arabic A/ 55 ,, j^.P.A.S..^ 1902, 
p. 791 (al-Azrak may have been the source used 


with his atabeg Kun-to gh d! all took part. On the 
August 1121 this army entered Thrialeth 
and Manglis but was destroyed by Dawdd and his 
Kipcaks, after which in 515 (1121 — 1122), Dawid 
stormed Tiflis so that the town might become “for 
ever an arsenal and capital for his sons”; Brosset, 
i. 365 — 367 and Additions.^ i. 230, 236 — 241; cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, x. 398-399 [= Defremery, Fragments.^ 
p. 26]; Kamal al-Din, Tcd'rikk Halab, in the 
Reciieil des hist, des croisadcs, iii. 628; Yakut, i. 
857 (Taflis). The Arab historian al/Aini (1360 — 
1451) who utilises sources, some of which are no 
longer accessible (Brosset, i. 241), admits that Tiflis 
was burned and pillaged but, contrary to the other 
sources which emphasize the atrocities committed 
by Dawid (Matth. of Edessa in Brosset, Add..^ i. 
230), says that the king respected the feelings of 
the Muslims more than Muslim rulers had done; 
Dawid is also said to have promised to strike 
coins with Muslim legends; the coins however of the 
liing (cf. Pakhomow'. Moncti etc., p. 77-Si) bear 
the image of the Virgin. Great caution in dealing 
with the Muslims was necessaiy because as the 
Georgian chronicle acknowledges, the fighting 
between Muslims and Christians was still very 
bitter (cf. Brosset, i. 380). 

The Band Dja^far. Dawdd succeeded in Tiflis 
to the Banu Dja^far of w’hom it is not known 
W’hether they were of Arab or purely Georgian 
origin. While the Georgian Chronicle (i. 3 ^ 7 ) 
at 400 years the period of Muslim rule in Tiflis, | 
al/AinI gives the Banu Dja‘^far alone a period of 
200 years. Indeed, we have seen that about 300 
(912) the amir of Tiflis w'as already called DjaTar 
[b. 'All] (Brosset, i. 275). Hib succesbor struck 
coins at Tiflis; dirhams are known of Mansur b. 
Dja'far, dated in 342 and 343 (w’lth the name of 
the caliph al-Mutj' li ’llah), and of Dja'far b. Mansur, 
dated 364, 366 (al-TayP li ’llah). In the time of 
Bagrat IV (1027 — 1072) the amir of Tiflis was 
called Dja'far (his father *^AU had carried off the 
propeity of the Sweti-Tskhoweli church of Mtskheta). 
dhe Chronicle calls him Mukhath Gwerd Djaphar 
(Mukhath Gwerd is a place near Mtskheta). During 
the 40 years before the conquest of Tiflis by 
Dawid , the town was governed by the young 
members of the Banu Dja'far family, each of whom 
in turn held power for a month (al-'AinI). 

The strong kings. The reign of Dimitri 


by al-'Ainl). 

Under Giorgi III (1156 — 1184) the Muslim 
kingdoms around Georgia remained the same and 
the king conducted vigorous campaigns against 
Erzerum, Ani, Dwin, Nakhicewan, Gandja, Bardha'a 
and Bailakan. To assist his cousin the Shirw'anshah 
Akhsitan, son of Thamar, Giorgi's aunt, the king 
even w’ent to Darband (cf. Brosset, i., p. 383 — 
403 and Add., i. 253—257, 266; Ibn al-Athir 
under the years 556, 557, 559, 561, 569). 

The reign of Thamar (1184 — 1211 or 1212), 
the “Sun of Kharthlia”, is the culminating point 
in the history of Georgia, now on the threshold 
of terrible trials. Having forced the diadochi of 
the Saldjuks to accept peace, the Christian king- 
: doin now assumed the offensive and surrounded 
itself with Muslim vassals. Thamar played an im- 
portant part in the creation of the empire of the 
Comnenoi of Trebizond (Kunik, Osnov. Trapez. 
imperii v 1204, Ucen. Zap. Akad. ISauk.^ 1853, 
vol. ii., p. 705 — 733). The troops operating from 
Erzerum and Erzin^an inflicted defeats on the 
Ildigizids of Adharbaidjan. The sack of Ardabil 
by the Georgians (Brosset, i. 469 — 473) finds 
confirmation in tlie Sihilat al-A asab-i Safaxviya, 
Berlin 1S43, p. 43; cf. Khanykow, AA'/. 
i., 1S52, p. 580 — 583. The Chronicle also mentions 
in 1210 — 1212 an expedition through the whole 
of northern Persia as far as Romguaro (= Ramdjar 
near Nishapur !), but beyond Tabriz the stages in 
this march seem to be quite fanciful (Brosset, i. 

— 473 )- In spite of the brilliant success of the 
generals Zakhare and Iwane of the Mkhargrdzel 
family (Armenian of Kurd origin; cf. Brosset, 
Add., i. 267), the Georgian victories were not 
lasting and of all her conquests, Thamar could 
only retain Kars (Brosset, i. 467). At home also 
(Djawakhow) the growing power of the feudal 
lords demanded the attention of the queen. Muslim 
customs penetrated into Georgia; the general Hvane 
was given the title of Atabeg (“used among the 
Sultans”; Brosset, i. 474). In the reign of Thamar, 
we find mention of a rebel, Gozan son of Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan, “amir of Tiflis and Kharthlia” (is this a 
scion of the Banu Dja'far -). 

The Mongols. The son of Thamar, Giorgi III 
Lasha (“splendid” in the Abkhazian language) 
I who ruled from 1212 — 1223, levied the kharadj 
of Gandja, Nakhicewan, Erzerum (Karnukalak) and 
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Khilat but in 617 (1220) the Mongol troops of 
Subutai and Djebe (in Georgian ; Suba and lama 
or C'ebaJ made their appearance in Persia. The 
Georgians were several times defeated; the Chronicle 
(Brosoet, i. 493) considers the defeat at Berdudi 
(on the Borcalaj as the turning-point in the fortunes 
of the Georgian armies, hitherto invincible. 

Giorgi died suddenly and the throne passed to 
his sister Rusudan (1223 — 1247) \_K:z-ma!ik, the 
“maiden king” of the Muslims], a beautiful princess 
devoted to pleasure, whose hand was sought by 
her Muslim neighbours (Brossct, i. 495). In the 
end she chose the son of the Saldiuk of Erzeium, 
Mughlth al-Din Toghril (in Georgian Orthul) who 
by his father’s orders became a Chiistian (Ibn 
al-Athir, xii. 270: ^ari’ualw- lam yudjad 

inithlulia). In the letter fioiii Rusudan to the 
Pope Innocent III (which reached Rome in 1224) 
the king spe.aks of the Mongol invasion as an in- 
significant episode, but a new enemy was at the gate. 

The Kh"arizmihah Djalal al-Din defeated 
the Georgians at Garni in Sha'ban 622 (.\ug. 1225) 
(Ibn al-Athir, xii. 2S3 ; Nasawi, ed. Floudas, p. 112; 
Bros.set, i. 309]. The Georgian commander 

Shalwa (Djuwainl, ii. 159: he and his brother) was 
taken prisoner. Tiriis was occupied on March g, 
1226. thanks to the treachery of the Persians who 
lived in the town. According to Djuwaini. Djalal i 
al-Din spared the inhabitants and allowed them to ' 
withdraw to Abkhazia but destroyed all the Christian | 

places of worship. Ibn al-.\tjiir on the other hand ' 
says that the town was taken by storm (Mv/wir/av i 
-a'a-kahian min aman^’‘) and all those who ' 

did not accept Islam were massacred. Xasawi 
(p. 122) also confirms the ma.ssacre of all Georgians 
and Armenians in Tiflis (cf. Brosset, i. 504—507). 
The vizier Sharaf al-Mulk was appointed governor 
of the town. M hen he left for winter-qiiarteis at 
Gandja, the Geoigians returned to Tiflis and burned 
the town, knowing that it was impossible for them 
to hold it (Xasawi, p. 125). f^alal al-Din, oc- 
cupied elsewheie, did not return to Geoigia till 
1228 when at Mmdor (in Georgian “field") near Lore 
he scattered the forces of the commander-in-chief 
Iwami, made up of very diverse elements; Geor- 
gian, Alan, Armenian, people of Saiir (= the 
Awar of Dagestan), Lakz, Kipcak, Swan, Abkhaz, 
I^anit (= C'an-ethi ; cf. the article L.-tz), men from 
Syria and .Asia Minor (cf Djuwaini, ii. 170). The 
Geoigian Chronicle ('Brosset, i. 510) says that 
after the victory at Boliiis (= Mindorr). Djalal 
al-Diu committel fresh atiocities at Tiflis. 

Second coming of the Mongols. Djalal 
al-Din disappeared from the scene in 628 (.\ug. ■ 
1231) but the remnants of the Khwarizmians dis- 
turbed the eastern part of Georgia and shut the 
feudal lords up in their castles. Tillis however was 
still in possession of Ru-.udan, when the Mongols | 
of Djurmaghan entered Georgia via Gandja. This ' 
took place in 1236 CBrossct, 1 , 333; according i 
to dOhsson, iii.^ 75; ca. 632 = 1235). Rusudan ' 
left Titlis for Kutais and the governor of Tiflis 
burned the town (Bro>aet, i. 5*4- ‘’thus was ruined 
the city of Tiflis’'). 

The /jc? i?i of whom the Chionicle alwavs men- 
tions four (Carmaghan, Caghatar, loser and Eicuy) 
occupied the country and re-tored Tiflis. Rusiidan’s 
rule was confined to the valley of Rion. 

I he Mongols broke up the political organisation 
of the country: the Georgians were pre-^scd into 
the Mongol service (expeditions against the Sal- 


djuk of Rum, Qhiy^lh al-Din, against the Ismah'lians 
' of Alamat, against Baghdad etc.). The country 
was divided into six tuma/is and the Georgian 
feudal lords {^ffUhazear^ whose fiefs underwent 
changes, weie divided among the The people 

^ of note had to go to Batu-I^an and then to the 
Great I^In in Mongolia, where they were kept 
for years. In this way the heir to the throne, 
Dawid (called in Mongol Xarin ‘^splendid”), was 
I lemoved from the country. A certain Egarslan 
I tried to unite the country against the Mongols 
I (**he only lacked the name of king”; Brosset, i. 542) 

I but the Mongols set up against him Dawid, son 
i of Georgi La-sha, who was crowned at Mtskheta. 

’ He also had to go to Batu and to Karakorum. 

, The ‘•two Dawids*’ are mentioned among these 
I present at the kuiultai of Guyuk-khan in 643 = 

I 1245 (cf. Djuwaini, i. 205, 212; Ra^Id al-Dln, 

I ed. Blochet, p. 242). Returning to Georgia, after 
I the accession of Mongke (1248 — 1259) they ruled 
I together at fir»t. 

; As Hulagu did not love Dawid Narin, the latter 
I escaped to Abkhazia. ‘•It was thus that our country 
i became two principalities”, says the Chronicle 
I (Brosset, I, 546). Eastern Georgia owned two 
suzerains: on the one side Batu-Khan, lord of the 
country north of the Caucasus, wdshed to extend 
his authority over Georgia; on the other side the 
Ilkhans of Peisia asserted their rights over it. 
Dawid, son of Lasha, exasperated by the exactions 
of I^odja ^Aziz, collector of Mongol taxes (Rashid 
al-Dln, ed. Quatremere, p. 395, calls him “one 
‘ of the governors of Georgia”), fled to his cousin. 

I The n0*in Oyiat Arghun occupied Tiflis. A recon- 
j ciliation only took place when the son of Lasha 
; had fought beside Hrdagu against the troops of 
^ Berke, successor of Batu who had invaded Shlr- 
■ wan in 1262 (d'Ohsson, iii. 182). In the reign 
; of Abagha, Berke retuined to Transcaucasia and 
reached Tiflis, where many Christians w’ere mas- 
^ sacred (in 1266; cf. ibid.^ p. 418). 

The successor to Dawid, sun of Laslja, was his 
son Dimitri II (1273 — 1289) who took part in 
the numerous campaigns of Abagha and Ahmad 
but in the reign of Arghun his treasures were 
' confiscated and he himself beheaded after being 
bastinadoed at the ordii. The Georgians call him Thaw- 
Dadcbuli, “he who gave his head as a sacrifice”. 

Several further kings were nominated and deposed 
by the Mongols. In vain Dawid VI (1292 — 1310) 
endeavouied to negotiate wdth the Khan of the 
house of Batu (Otakha = Tokhtoghu) ; he had 
to send to Ghazan an embassy consisting of 
the oithodox CathoHcos and the kadi of Tiflis 
(cf. Brosset, i. 615 [this last detail is evidence of 
the revival of Islam as a result of the accession 
of Ghazan!]). The Georgians continued to take part 
in all the campaigns of the Mongols, w'hich how- 
ever saved them neither from persecutions (cf. 
the activity of the Muslim nd^in Naw'ruz in the 
reign of Ghazan: Brosset, i. 617) nor from attempts 
to convert them (e. g. after the Gilan expedition 
of 1307). 

Giorgi V. After the death of Ul^'aitu (1316) 
Giorgi V {^Brtskin^vale^ the “Splendid”) was placed 
on the throne (1316—1346) under the patronage 
of the amir Coban. Giorgi profited by the troubles 
in the last years of the dynasty of the Ilkhans 
to drive out the Mongols. He exterminated the 
rebels, went with his army into Imerethia and 
united under his rule not only the Georgian lands 
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as far as Sper (now Ispir) but all the lands from 
“Xikophsia (15 miles from Sukhum on the Black 
Sea) to Darband”. 

Timur. It was during the long reign of Bag- 
rat V (1360 — 139s) that Timur made his appear- 
ance. The official historian of his reign represents 
his campaign in Georgia as a djihad. Timur set 
out from Kars in the winter of 78S {Zafar- 

nama^ i. 401). Bagrat had shut himself up in the 
citadel of Tiflis. The town was captured and the 
King and Queen taken prisoners. The Chronicle 
and Thomas of Metsoph (X'eve, Expose, p. 37) 
mention the apostacy of the King but represent 
it as a clever ruse which enabled him to extermi- 
nate 12,000 of Timur's soldiers and regain his 
lands. His son Giorgi succeeded him in 1395. 
The Zafar-nama, i. 705, 720 does not give these 
details. In 796 (1394) he only mentions the des- 
patch of four generals to the district of Akhal- 
tsikhe { --\khiskha, q. v.) in order to apply the law 
of gkaza. Timur in person finally chastised the 
Georgians called Kara-Kalkanl?k (■'with black buck- 
lers” = the Georgian mountaineers, the Pshaws and 
Khewsurs) and returned via Tiflis to Shekki [q.v.]. 

In 798 (1395) the Georgians, allied with Sidl 
'All of Shekki [q. v.], inflicted a defeat on the 
troops of the Timurid lliran-shah who was be- 
sieging Alindjak (near Nakhicewan) and delivered 
Sultan Tahir Djalayir, who was shut up in it 
{ibid., ii. 203). This event brought about its 
reaction in winter 802 (1399) when Timur took 
Shekki and mercilessly ravaged the wooded defile 
of Khimsha (?), probably in northern Kakhethia 
where a Khimshia family held a fief at Mareli, 
to the east of Thionethi (Brosset, 11/2, p. 464). 
In the spring of 1400 Timur marched on Tiflis 
and demanded that King Giorgi (Gurgin) should 
hand over Sultan Tahir. On receiving an evasive 
answer, Timur laid the countiy completely waste 
{ibid., ii. 241). Tiflis received a Khorasanian gar- 
rison but Giorgi retired again to the mountains, 
-■kfter the voluntary submission of a Georgian 
prince named Djani-beg and the capture of the 
foitress of Zarit(=) Timur’s troops set out in pursuit 
of Giorgi and laid Swanethia waste. Giorgi went 
into Abkhazia and sent Tahir b.ack to Asia Minor. 
Through the intermediary of a Muslim named 
Isma'il (Brosset, i. 668) he offered to Timur to 
pay the kha?-ad?. Timur accepted the offer. Mext 
the land of the Georgian Iwane (the atabak of 
Samtskhe) was converted to Islam and that of the 
Kara-Kalkanl!k plundered. After lesting for two 
months in the summer quarters of Min-gol (“1,000 
I.akes”) near Kars, he sent troops against the 
Georgians who had concentrated at Farasgird 
(Phanaskert, on the upper C^orokh); ibid., ii. 250. 

In S04 (end of 1401) Tlmtir returned to Trans- 
caucasia via Siwas— Baghdad— Tabriz. His delegates 
{muhasjil') went to collect the tribute {sazo zoa- 
kparadj zoa-dpizya) from Giorgi who sent his brother 
with the contiibutions. Timur gave Giorgi the ama?i 
on condition that he supplied him with troops and 
treated the Muslims well {ibid., ii. 379). In the 
summer of 804 (1402) Timur went from Karabagh 
to Min-gol and took the fortress of Tnrtiim occupied 
I*}' Kiircijik, lieutenant of a certain Taghi ('). 

\yhen, in 805, Timtir returned to Erzerum, he 
decided to punish Giorgi for not having come to 
pt^esent his congratulations on his victory over 
Bayazid At Min-gol, Iwane, son of Ak-bugha, 
arrived with gifts as did Kustandll (Constantine), 


brother of Giorgi, who was then on bad terms with 
his brother {ibid., ii. 512). Shaikh Ibrahim of Shir- 
wan went to estimate the revenues and expenses 
of Georgia {ibid., ii. 521). Giorgi sent new presents 
but Timur refused them and summoned Giorgi to 
appear in person. In S06 (Aug. 1403) he himself 
laid siege to the impregnable fortress of Kurtin 
defended by Nazal or Nazwal (the Chronicle calls 
it Birthwis on -Alget) and took it in nine days 
{ibid., ii. 524 — 532). The troops then laid waste 
the country round {atrdf) Georgia as far as the 
borders {hudud) of Abkhazia: “which is the end 
of this country”. 700 towns and villages were 
destroyed and the historian of Timur waxes eloquent 
over the massacres and destruction (li. 536)- Timur 
only stopped them when the '^iilamad and the 
mufti decided it was possible to grant the aman. 
The Georgians sent 1,000 tanga% of gold struck in 
the name of Timur, 1,000 horses, a luby weighing 
18 mithkah etc. 

Timur passed through Tiflis, destroyed all the 
monasteries and churches and went to Bailakan 
(winter of 1403 — 1404). All the country from 
Bailakan to Trebizond was given as an appanage 
to the prince Khalil Mirza (ii. 545). 

Post- Timurid period. The general disorder 
after the havoc wrought by Tlmlir, is reflected in 
the part of the Chronicle which gives a brief 
account of the reigns. The Muslim sources {Matla^ 
al-Sd^dain, K.E., xiv. 235 and Mirkhond; cf. Defre- 
mery. Fragments, p. 245) mention an expedition 
of Shaikh Ibrahim of Shirwan, a friend of the dynasty 
of the Djalayir, against the Kara-Koyunlu Kara Yusuf 
in which Kustandil, king of Gurdjistan, took part. 
The allied forces were defeated to the north of the 
Araxes and Kara Yusuf slew Kustandil with his 
own hand. This happened in S15 (1412 — 1413). 
300 azna'uii (Georgian nobles; cf. Armenian azn 
“race”) were also massacred. Wakhusht (Biosset, 
i. 6S9) alone mentions Constantine as king and 
puts his death in 1414. In 1413 (1416?) on the 
invitation of the Persians (= Muslims) of Akhal- 
tsikhe, Kara Yusuf invaded this region and laid 
the country waste (Thomas of Metsoph; cf. Neve, 
!oc. cit., p. 96; Brosset, Add., i, p. 399). The 
Chronicle confesses that down to the accession of 
.Alexander (1413 — 1442) “no consoler arose from 
anywhere"’. This king gradually drove out the 
invaders, restored the cathedial of Sweti Tskhoweli 
(at Mtskheta) and repaired the fortresses. The 
Georgian envoys who greeted Shahrukh in 823 
(1420) at Kara-bagh (cf. Mlikhond in Defremery, 
op. cit., p. 251) must have been sent by Alexander, 
and when in 841 (1437) Shahrukh arrived in 
Somkhetia (cf. above) Alexander sent him rich 
gifts after which the son of Tlmilr left Georgia. 
In 1444 (84S) the Kara-Koyunlu Djihan-shah 
made a raid to Akhal-tsikhe (cf. Brosset, i. 683 ; 
according to Thomas of Metsoph, Djihln-shah 
took Tiflis in 1440; cf. Neve, p. 149). 

Partition of Georgia. At this period 
Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 
unravel (Brosset, i. 679—689). The history of 
Wakhusht, which continues and corrects the 
Chronicle and agrees better with the statements 
of the Muslim historians, begins with the reign 
of Constantine III (1469 — 1505) during which 
Georgia was divided into three main kingdoms 
(Brosset, ii/i., p. II — 18, 147, 20S, 249): Kharthlia 
(on the Kur [in Georgian Mtkwar], with capital 
Tiflis), Imerethia (on the Rion, with capital Kutais) 
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and Kakhethia (on the Alazan, with capital at 
Gremi [in Persian Girlm] and later at Thelaw). 
In addition, the atabeg of Samtskhe (with capital 
Akhabtsikhe) rebelled and founded the independent 
principality of Saatabago (consisting of Samtskhe, 
on the upper course of the Kur, and of Klaidjethia 
on the C^orokh) the princes of which from Manu- 
car III = Safar-pasha (1625J had become Muslims 
(Brosset, ii. 22S). A number of local princes also 
became independent of Imereihia (the Guriels of 
Guria, the Dadians of Mmgielia, and the Gelowani 
of the Swans' cf. the aiticle apkhaz). In Khartlilia 
also, Constantine Ill's reign was disturbed by the 
invasion of Bagrat II of Imerethia. 

The Ak-Koyiinlu. In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage. According to Manedjdjim-bashi, 
iii. 160, he went to Geoigia for the liist time in 
871 (1466) when he libciated the Muslim prisoners 
and took the fortress of Cemakar(-). Civil compli- 
cations pievented him taking Akhal-tsikhe but he 
returned to the attack in 877(1472). King Bakzati 
(read: Bagrat II of Imeiethia) was dethroned 
and 30,000 prisoners taken from Georgia. According 
to WakhuAit\ version. Tiflis was suirendered to 
Vzun Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent 
Bagrat getting it. Uzun Hasan left a gairison in 
Titlls but entiusted its government to Constantine 
(cf. Brosset, ii. 13 and 25). The AmlnJ 

however calls the governor (ayii!ai') left by Uzun 
Hasan, Sufi Khalil Beg, who stayed theie till the 
death of Uzun Hasan in 147$ when the Georgians 
re*occupied the town. 

Sultan Va'^kub AI>-Koyunlu invaded Samtskhe 
in the autumn of S91 (14S6) to chastise the Atabeg 
Kwarkware. In the next year Va'^kub sent Sufi Kiialil 
Beg to conquer Georgia. The construction of the 
forts of Aghdja-kaPa and Kaozani was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the iJebeda 
(Borcala) at the place which commands the approa- 
ches to Geoigia from the south (cf. the Geography 
of \Yakhu5ht;. Kustandil (Constantine III) \\ ithdrew 
from Tiilis. Sufi I^alll began the siege with the 
help of remforcement.s which arrived in the winter; 
he took first of all the fortiess of Kudjir (Kodjoii, 
south of Tlflis). In the fighting around Tiilis the 
Muslims buttered heavily but finally Wali agha 
Ofhikci-aghas! took the town (3rd Rabr I. 894 = 
14S9) (cf, the unpublished history of the reign of 
Va’kub, Amini^ MS. Bibl. Xat. Paris, 

loi, ful loir — I05r and i55r_i5gr). The 
Chronicle (Bru'Set, ii. 326 — 3 ^ 7 ) which confirms 
many of the details, denies however that Tiflis was 
taken and add^^ that the people of the fief of 
Sabarathiano (called Barat-iU by the Muslims) on 
Alget inflicted a defeat on the Turkomans. 

The Safawls. In 907 (1501) a detachment 
of Ismahl Us forces under the command of Khadim- 
beg invaded Georgia {^^^ahin^ah-nama^ quoted by 
Dorn). The invabion by Diw Sultan m 926(1520) 
was stopjied by the embassy of Ramaz, son of 
Dawid VUI, to Isma'il I (cf. Habib al-Siyar^ 
Bombay, hi., djuz’ iv., p. 92). In 929(1522-1523) 
the founder of the .S.ifawid dynasty seized Aghdja- 
kaba and by making certain promises obtained the 
surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; he deseciated 
the churches and built a mos^pie “at the corner 
of the bridge" ; cf. Wakhusht, in Brosset, Il/i. 
p. 23 (the mosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskander Munshi mentions four expeditions on a 
large scale sent by ^ah Tahmasp against Georgia. 
947 (1540) Tahmasp seized Tiflis, the governor 


I of which (for Luarsab I) submitted to the Persians 
■ and became a Muslim. Next the fortress of Bartis 
(; Birthwis) was taken i^Alam-ara [Teheran 1 314], 

• p. 63). The second time was in 913 (1546) when 
the Georgian princes came to pay homage to Tah- 
, masp at Shuragel ( near Gumri = Alexandropol — 
Leninakan). The third expedition in 95S (155O 
i was sent fiom Shekki on the appeal of the atabeg 
! Kai I^usraw, son of Kurkura (Kwarkware) who 
; complained of the injuries done him by Luarsab 
I (Iskandar Munshi writes Lawarsab but the name 
I IS Irani.in; Luhrasp; cf. Mi/'at al-BulJan'). 

According to Iskandar Munshi, 'Alam-ara, p. 65, 
by the Turco-Persian peace of 961 (1553) the 
territories of Mask (Meskhi = Samtskhe). of Kartil 
(Kharthlia) and of Kakhit w'ere allotted to Shah 
Tahmasp, while Sultan Sulaiman received those of 
; Bashl-acuk (“with head uncovered”, a nickname 
I of the king of Imerethia), of Dadiyan and ot 
j Guriyan (Guria) as far as Trebizond and Trablus 
I (Tire-boll). Luarsab I however continued to worry 
i Tiflis. This provoked the fourth expedition. Barat- 
I ill (Sabarathiano), Gori and Ateni were occupied 
I and the king himself fell in battle. Wakhusht 
dates the four expeditions in 1536, 1548, 1553 
and 155S respectively. Brosset, ii/i,, p. 452 con- 
siders these very probable as they coincide very 
well with the visissitudes of the Turco-Persian war. 

King Swiraon I, son of the indomitable Luarsab, 
had a troubled reign (1558-1600). He was defeat- 
ed by the Persians and replaced by his brother 
Dawid (Dawud Khan) who purchased the throne 
at the price of apostacy. Swimon was imprisoned 
in Alamut from which he was released by Isma'il 
II (1576 — 1577) to checkmate the activity of the 
1 Ottomans. 

Ottoman Domination 1578 — 1603. In 
1578 during the reign of the weak Shah KhudS- 
banda, the Ottomans under Mustafa Lala-PSslja 
penetrated into Geoigia via Samtskhe and in 
.‘\ugust seized Tiflis from which Dawud I^an had 
fled. The Turks put a garrison of 200 men with 
100 guns in Tiflis. Muhammad, son of Ferhad- 
Pasha, was given the sandjak (pashalSkr) of Tiflis 
(v. Hammer, G. 0 . J?. 2, ii. 483). Two churches 
were turned into mosques. In October, Gori re- 
ceived a Turkish garrison and was given as a 
sandjnk to Swimon. When Mustafa Pasha returned 
to Erzerum, Imam Kuli Khan, son of the Sham- 
khal slain by Ozdemir-Pasha, and Swimon laid 
siege to Tiflis. Supplies were brought to the gar- 
rison by Hasan -Pasha [ibid., p. 489) but the 
struggle around the town continued. In 1580 the 
new ser'asker Sinan-Pasha arrived in Tiflis and 
appointed as Beglerbeg a son of Luarsab who 
had adopted Islam under the name of Yusuf (?)• 
Swimon made advances to the Turks which were 
not accepted. In August 1582 Muhammad Bey 
left Erzerum to bring supplies to Tiflis but was 
, defeated at Gori by the Persians and Georgians. 
Ferhad Pasha put himself at the head of a new 
expedition (Dec. 1581) intended to strengthen the 
towns held by the Ottomans. In 1584, Ridwan 
Pasha left for Tiflis. Dawud Khan on further 
reflection went over to the Turks. Swimon attacked 
Ridwan but without success. Ferhad Pasha's 
Janissaries mutinied at Akhal-kalaki which forced 
him to retire. After the campaign of 1585 against 
labrlz [q. v.], the Ottomans obtained from Persia 
the cession of Adjarbaidjan and of Transcaucasia 
including Georgia (tieaty of March 21, 1590); 
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cf. the Chronicle of the Psalter of Me^ki (i 559 "* 
1587) in Takai^wili, op. cU.., p. 183 — 214; von 
Hammer, ii. 4S1 — 497 (Brosset has given an an- 
notated translation, 11/ 1, p. 411-419). The princ- 
ipal source used by von Hammer is the A^usre^- 
Xuma of ^Ali (Jan. 1578 — Jan. 1580). On the 
other Turkish sources cf. Babinger. G. O. IV., p. 1 17, 

I Si. Soon after the accession of Muhammad HI 
(1595) Swimon was taken in a skirmish and sent 
to Constantinople where he died in 1600. Ottoman 
rule, more or less undisturbed, lasted from 1591 
till 2ist Oct. 1603 when Tiflis was retaken by Shah 
‘^Abbas I. The Turco-Persian treaty of 1612 re- 
e:^tablished the situation as it had been under 
Sultan Selim (1512 — 1520). 

^ah Abbas I and the Muslim Kings. 
The worst misfortunes fell upon Georgia (and 
especially on Kakhethia) in the reign of this mon- 
arch. Although Giorgi of Kharthlia and Alexander 
of Kakhethia had fought under his banner at the 
siege of Eriwan in 1602, ^\bbas after his victory 
took Lore from Georgia. He married the sister of 
Luarsab II (1605 — 1616) but brought the latter 
to Persia and had him strangled at Gulab-kaPa. 
In 1025 (1616) Abbas came in person to Georgia 
and granted Kharthlia to the Muslim Bagrat VI 
(1616 — 1619). He then punished Kakhethia. Ac- 
cording to the official history of the reign, ^A/am* 
p. 635, the number of those put to death 
was 60 — 70,000 and the number of young pris- 
oners of both sexes 100,000 — 130,000: “since the , 
beginning of Islam no such events have taken 
place under any king'’. In 1033 (1623) Karcikai- , 
Khan on being sent to Georgia called to the 
colours 10,000 men of Kakhethia and instead of ; 
leading them against Imerethia had them mas- j 
sacied “as if at a battue'’ ; ^Alam-ara, , 

p. 719). Exasperated by such treachery the mou- ' 
raio (“governor of lower rank”; Brosset, ii/i, 
p- 148; the Persians write viihraiv) Giorgi Saa- } 
kadze (a Muslim and till then a faithful servant 1 
of the Shah) raised a rebellion in Kharthlia which 
the Persians did not overcome till 1626 (losselian, 
2 .izn viouraw:! G. Saakadze.^ Tiflis 184S; Brosset, 
P* 53—59 and 489—497). In spite of all 
these disasters, the part played by Georgians in 
the life of Peisia becomes more and more im- 
portant and ^ah Safi, successor to ^Abbas I, 
owed his throne to the support of I^usraw Mirza, 
brother of the king Bagrat who was danigha of 
Isfahan. 

When Swimon II perished in the civil war 
(1629), Theimuraz I of Kakhethia (1605 — 1664, a 
very troubled reign marked by all kinds of mis- 
fortunes; his mother Khethewan was put to death 
ut ^Iraz in 1624; Brosset, li/i., p. 167) came to 
Kharthlia where he reigned from 1629 to 1664, 
after which the Kai Khusraw already mentioned 
nirived fiom Persia and set himself up in Tiflis 
under the name of Rostom (1634 — 165S). The 
old King, brought up in Persia, took the Persian 
title of kiillar-aghasl. and ordered his court in the ^ 
Persian fashion. Persian garrisons were installed at i 
Gori and Suram. The Georgian prisoners who had | 
become converts to Islam returned from Persia; 
Persian manners and customs became the fashion. 
Gn the other hand, as if to celebrate the fusion 
of the two cultures, Rostom celebrated his marriage 
both in the mosque and in the chuich, and re- 
stored the cathedral of Mtskheta etc. 

In 1636 Murad IV took Eriwan and by the 


treaty of 1041 (1639) Persia renounced her claims 
to Kars and Akhal-tsikhe ( 7 drikh-i NaHmd, p. 686) ; 
according to Wakhusht (Brosset, ii/i., p. 68), the 
Sultan received Imerethia and Saatbago and the 
Shah kept Kharthlia and Kakhethia. 

Wakhtang (to Muslims, Shah Nawaz I), adopted 
son of Rostom, succeeded him (1658 — 1676). The 
Persophil policy continued. Shah L\bbab II (1642— 
1667) married the daughter of Shah Nawaz. The 
latter, although a Muslim, favoured the Christian 
religion and even restored the confession and the 
communion of which the people “had been ashamed” 
in the reign of Rostom (Brosset, ibid., p. 79). In 
order to give more support to Shah Nawaz the 
Muslim tribes of Adharbaidjan and Karaba gh 
(15,000 DjawanshTrl and Bayats) were settled in 
Kakhethia (cf. the History of Shah L\bba3 II by 
Muhammad Tahir Wahid, in Dorn, p. 109, ni = 
Brosset, ii/L, p. 503 — 504). Shah Nawaz fought 
in Imerethia, but when he set his son on the 
throne there, the Shah restored the situation as 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1639. 

Giorgi XI (Shah Nawaz II) received investiture 
from Shah Sulaiman. In 168S he fell a victim to his 
own intrigues in Kakhethia and the Shah replaced 
him by Erekle 1(1688-1691; 1695-1703). This King 
who had been brought up in Russia became a con- 
vert to Islam under the name of Nazar '^Ali Khan. 

Afghan Invasion of Persia. When the 
Baluc and the Afghans began to disturb eastern 
Persia king Giorgi with a body of Georgians was 
sent against them by Shah Husain. He restored 
order in Kandahar but in 1709 was treacherously 
slain by Mir Wais [cf. the article Afghanistan] 
who then defeated the new Georgian forces led 
by Giorgi’s successor, Kai Khusraw (1709— 171 1). 
These events paved the way to the Afghan in- 
vasion of Persia. 

Wakhtang (governor of Kharthlia 1703 — 

King, 1711 — 1724 with intenuptions) was at first 
a Christian. The Persian garrisons with the con- 
nivance of certain Georgian elements went in for 
slave-trading. Wakhtang tried to put down this 
traftic (Brosset, ii/i., p. 97^ loi, 105) and in 
general “humbled the Muslims, especially those 
who garrisoned the citadel of Tiflis'’. Between 1614 
and 1616 he was replaced by a fervent Muslim 
lese (= 'AU Kuli Khan) and only regained the 
throne at the price of professing Islam. 

After the decisive victory of the Afghans at 
Gunabad, near Isfahan (1722), Shah Husain sought 
help from Wakhtang but in November 1721 the 
latter had offered his services to Russia (Brosset, 
li/i, p. 1 17). Peter the Great who reached Dar- 
band on Aug. 23, 1722 had to return at once 
to Russia. On the other hand the King of Ka- 
khethia Muhammad Kuli Khan (Constantine III) 
took the field on the side of the Lezgis against 
Wakhtang and in 1723 took Tiflis, which was 
plundered for three days. 

Second Ottoman Occupation (1723 — 
1734). The troubles in Persia and the Russian 
advance disturbed Turkey. War against the ^fis 
was declared permitted. In June 1723 the ser^asker 
Ibrahim Pasha, who had been negotiating with 
i Wakhtang, installed in Tiflis the latter’s son Bakar 
' (in Persian Shah Nawaz and now given in Turkish 
, the name Ibrahim Padia). The Janissaries occupied 
the citadel. Bakar soon rebelled but the Turks 
' sent to Tiflis reinforcements under lese, uncle of 
Bakar (who now assumed the name of L\bd Allah). 
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In the meanwhile the Russo-Persian treaty of Sept. 
12, 1723 \ras signed by which the provinces on 
the Caspian weie ceded to Russia. As a counter- 
poise through the good ofSces of the French 
ambassador, a Russo-Turkish treaty was concluded 
at Constantinople on June 12, 1724; Russia kept 
Daghestan and the narrow strip of litoral; Turkey 
obtained all Transcaucasia as far as Shamakha. 
including the Georgian teiritory (von Hammer, 
G. 0 . R.. IV. 206 — 214. The Ottoman historian of 
these events is Celebi-zade; on the other sources 
cf. Babinger, G. 0 . fFi, p, 2S9; Xami, F;th-tiame 
der hakk-i Gurdjistan). 

The deposed King Wakhtang went to Russia 
with a retinue of 1,400 (.-^ug. 1724). The Turks 
having taken possession of Kharthlia took a census 
and levied taxes on the inhabitants. The stay at 
Titlis of the noble 'Othman Topal Pasha alone has 
left a pleasing memory among the Georgians (Bi os- 
set, ii/i, p. 129). lese did not bear the title of king 
and the real power passed to Ishak Pasha, a 
hereditary ruler of .\khal-tsikhe established at 
Tiflis. .\fter the death of lese (1727) Ishak Pasha 
was appointed governor of all Georgia (Brosset, 
il/i., p. 236). In 172S he divided Khaithha among 
the feudal lords (^mthaii:ar) whose dissensions made 
it easy for him to control them. The Lezgis con- 
tinued to ravage Georgia (cf. Brosset. /. c.: v. Ham- 
mer. iv. 223, 231, 235, 280. 313). 

Nadir u h. In 1143 ( 1730—1730 after a 
war in which he won little glory. Shah Tahma.sp 
recognised the -Praxes as the frontier between 
Persia and Turkey (.Mahdi Khan, Tn^rlML-i R'kidirt, 
Tabriz 12S4, p. 90 transl. Jones, i. 141 j v'. Ham- 
mer, iv. 277 dates the peace on Febr. 6, 1732). Nadir 
dissatisfied, dethioned Tahmasp and resumed the 
conquest of Transcaucasia. ^Vhile he was operating 
against Daghestan (1147; autumn of 1734) Ishak 
Pasha of Tiflis set out with an army to the hdp ■ 
of Gandja. Theimuraz, son of Nazar 'Ali Khan (= ' 
Erekle Ij, and his nephew '"Ali Mirzae=i .Alexander 
(son of Imam Kuli = Dawid III) attacked Isliaki i 
Pasha and forced him to shut himself up in the ' 
citadel of Tiflis. Nbidir, highly gratified, gave pie- i 
sents to the two princes {ibid., p. 114 = tones. 
i, 200). At the siege of Gandja, Nadir ordered 
Safi Khan Lug!i.viri to lay siege to Tiflis with , 
thejielp of the Georgian nobles {mawtrr.i'dn wa- ' 
azmucurdn-, ibid., p. n6=s Jones, p. 205). 

A\ hen ‘Abd .Allah Pasha was defeated at Bagha- ! 
W'ard near Eiiwan, Ishak: Pasha surrendered the ' 
citadel of Tiflis on the 2 2nfl Rabi" I, 1 147 — Sept. 17, i 
1734 p. 123). Nadir summoned the nobles (r<7- \ 
H'lidTin wc.-azndwnuin') of Khaithlia .and Kakhethia I 
among w horn I .rhmurath (= Theimuraz) had most ! 
importance and privileges. Nadir however appointed , 
as wall of Kharthlia and Kakhethia, 'Ali Mirza, j 
because he wms a Muslim, and his brother Mu- i 
liammad Mirza (= Leon) had fallen in battle against j 
Othman Pa-ha, Tahmuraph was allowed to go to ! 
Kakhethia to biing his family {kTic) to Tiflis. ' 
Now he was a “man of the sword and rapid ; 
decision" ; he fled to the mountains of “Karakalkhan ' 
(Pshaw) , ^ Rus (Rubs, west of Gori r) and Cer- ! 
kes . Nadir sent his troops in pursuit of him, 
arrived himself .at Tiflis on the 29'h Dj umada I, '. 
where he distributed punishments and rewards. 
6,000 Georgian families of the Kaikul (Abots) ! 
were transported to KhorasSn {ibid., p. 124 = ' 
Jones, p. 219). In 1736 Safi KJian captured Theimuraz i 
and sent him to Persia. At the beginning of the 


1 Indian campaign Nadir released Theimuraz but 
I kept his young son Erekle with him. 

In 1156 (end of 1 743) Tahmiirath Khan captured 
the pretender Sam Mirza and later (1744) along 
with '.All Khan Kilidja (- the Georgian sources 
call him Khandj.rl, Kizilidjah), new beglerbtgi of 
Tiflis, defeated near Ruhs on the Aragwi Yusuf 
Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe. who by order of the Porte 
went to Daghestan to work for another pretender 
.Safi Mirza. .Aniving at Gori, Nadir, as a reward for 
Tahmiirath's services, transferred him to Kharthlia 
and gave Kakhethia to his son Erekle {ibid., p. 202 
= Jones, ii. 164); cf. Brosset, Il/i., p. 77 (Papuna 
Orbeliani) and ii/ii., p. 208 (Kherkheulidze). 

In 1745 Nadir levied an impost of 50,000 tiiman% 
on Geoigia. Theimuraz went to obtain a reduction 
but on reaching Tabriz he heard of the death of 
Nadir. The latter’s successor was 'Ali Kuli Khan, 
husband of Khethewan, daughter of Theimuraz. 

The Bagratids of Kakhethia. The period 
of troubles after the death of Nadir (1749) and 
the reign of Karim Khan, a prince of a peaceful 
disposition, whose influence did not extend north 
of the .Araxes, secured a respite for Georgia. The 
opportunity was skilfully e.xploited by Theimuraz 
(king of Kharthlia 1744 — 1761) and by his son 
Erekle or Irakli II (king of Kakhethia 1744-1761; 
king of Kharthlia and Kakhethia 1761 — 1790). 
The reign of these Christian kings is one of the 
happiest peiiods in the history of Georgia. They 
conducted numerous expeditions into Transcaucasia. 
In 1752 the -Afghan .^zad-IHjan, a rival of the 
Zand dynasty, was defeated by Erekle near Eriwan 
and in 1760 captured at Kazakh and sent to Karim- 
Khan. The Kurds of Eriwan were chastised in 
1765, 1770 and 1780 and the Georgian troops 
pursued them over the district of Bayazid. Almost 
every year the Georgians drove back successfully 
the incursions of the raiding bands from Daghestiin 
(the most dangerous leader of whom was 'Omar 
Kh.in Awar). Only the Khans of Shekki [q. v.], 
Hadjdji Celebi and .Agha Kishi(in 1752-1753), ever 
succeeded in inflicting reverses on the Georgians. 

In spite of all these successes the situation 01 
Georgia was precarious and in 1760 Theimuraz 
went to Russia to seek assistance. But he only 
arrived a few days after the death of the Empress 
Elizabeth and he himself died in St. Petersburg 
on the S'li — zotk Jan. 1762. 

Erekle becoming king of the united kingdoms 
continued the policy of rapprochement with Russia. 
At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war, a 
Russian force under the command of General 
Tottleben arrived m Georgia (in 1769) and with 
Erekle marched against .Akhal-tsikhe. The allies 
did not agree (cf. the letter from Catherine 11 to 
Voltaire of Dec. 4* 1770) and the Russian troops 
returned to Russia in 1772. But, left alone, Erekle, 
gained a considerable success at Aspindza and, 
with Solomon of Imerethia, besieged Akhal-kalaki. 
Sutaiman Pa.sha of -Akhal-tsikhe soon assumed the 
offensive. The Russo-Turkish treaty of Kucuk- 
Kainardja (1774) brought no territorial change in 
the lands of Georgia. The Porte only renounced the 
tribute of youths and maidens and other levies 
(art. 23). But after the treaty Sulaiman Pasha of 
Akhal-tsikhe had to send a representative to Con- 
stantinople. On the other hand he renevv'ed his 
appeals to St. Petersliurg and asked that his 
kingdom should be united {pyisovokuplend) to Russia 
(Tsagareli, Gramoti, N». 144). Russia gave an 
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evasive answer and it was not till July 24, 1783 
that the treaty establishing a protectorate was 
signed. Russia guaranteed to Erekle his lands and 
left him full control of domestic policy but the 
management of foreign affairs passed to Russia. A 
Russian force was sent to Tiflis but recalled in 1787. 

The Kadjars. During this period the Kadjars 
had succeeded the Zands. In 1795 Agha Muhammad 
Kadjar laid siege to Shusha in Karabagh and then 
turned against Tiflis which was taken on Sept. 1 1, , 
1795 and pillaged in dreadful fashion; cf. Brosset, i 
li/ii., p. 260; Olivier, Voyages en Orient^ iii., 
p. 78 (testimony of an Hungarian physician who 
was an eye-witness). The Persian invasion was 
followed by an invasion by Daghestanians. In 1795 
two Russian battalions arrived in Georgia ; in 
March 1796, Russia declared war on Persia. But 
Xov. 6 — 18, Catherine II died and her son Paul I 
at once recalled the Russian troops. Agha Mu- 
hammad set out again for Transcaucasia but was 
assassinated near Shusha (June 15, 1797). The 
aged King Erekle died on Jan. 12 — 23, 1798. 

His son Giorgi XII succeeded him. Path ''All 
Kadjar was occupied in dealing with his rivals. 
From Kars, Giorgi sent a force of 2,000 I.ezgis 
under the command of his two sons; dynastic in- 
trigues in the King's family rendered his position 
very difficult. In 1799 he sent an embassy to St. 
Petersburg the object of which was as follows; 
Georgia should be placed not under a protectorate 
but under the full power of the emperor, like the 
other provinces of Russia. On the other hand the 
throne was to be guaranteed to the dynasty. 

On Dec. 18, 1800, Paul I signed the manifesto 
of annexation {^prisoyedimniye) of Georgia which 
was proclaimed on Jan. 18, 1801 after the death of 
Giorgi on Dec. 28, iSoo. On March ii, Paul I 
was put to death. In Apiil the Georgian envoys 
begged the emperor Alexander I to appoint a 
Georgian prince as governor with the title of im- 
perial lieutenant and king of Georgia. On Sept. 12, 
iSot Alexander 1 , alleging the impossibility of 
re-establishing the old government under a pro- 
tectorate, confirmed the manifesto of Paul I. The 
tieaty of Fmkenstein (1807) by which Napoleon 
recognised the rights of Persia over Georgia never 
took effect and by art. iii. of the treaty of 1813, 
Peisia lenounced her claims to the lands of Georgia. 

Since 1917. The status of Tiflis remained un- 
changed down to the Russian Revolution of 1917- 
fianscaucasia, cut off from Russia, declared itself 
independent on April 12, igi8. Tiflis became the 
capital of the fedeial republic but the Muslims 
refused to continue the war against Turkey and 
the Diet (May 26) agieed to the partition of 
Transcaucasia. Three republicsj Georgia, Armenia 
and Adharbaidjan were formed; Titlis again be- 
came the capital of Georgia. On May 28, 1918 
the provisional agreement between Geoigia and 
Germany was signed. German troops appeared in 
hiflis, ; after the Armistice their place was taken 
by British troops. On Jan. 26, 1921, the Allies 
recognised Georgia de jure but by February after 
Some fighting the power in Georgia had passed 
to the partisans of the Soviet Union. Transcau- 
casia has been organised as a federal republic, 
itbclf forming part of the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics (U. S. S. R.). Hence Tiflis became the 
centre of the central government of Transcaucasia 
( 2 . S. F. S. R.) and at the same time the capital 
of Georgia (S. S. R. G.). 


Description of Tiflis. The Arab geogra- 
phers give few details about Tiflis. According to 
Istakhrl (p. 185) the town was very large; it was 
surrounded by walls of clay (fi«) with 3 gates 
and had natural hot baths like those of Tiberias. 
According to Mus'ir b. Muhalhil (in Yakut), these 
baths were reserved for Muslims. Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 142 — 144) compares the water-mills of Tiflis 
(jurub) with those of Mawsil and Rakka. He is 
filled with admiration for the plentiful supplies 
of food at Tiflis and the hospitality of the inha- 
bitants. Tillis was an outpost of Islam, beyond 
i which there were no Muslims (Istakhri). The town 
was surrounded by enemies (Ibn Hawkal). An 
I interesting detail is given by Baladhuri in the 
; ninth century: the town was built of pinewood 
; {sanawbar) (according to KazwinI, only the roofs 

■ were of pinewood). 

In the Mongol period, Zakariya Kazwini tells 
' us that on the one bank of the Kur at Tiflis 
j could be heard the call of the mu^a dhdh in and 
1 on the other the peals of the Christian ndkus. 
The Chiistians were in the majority. Ha^‘i Allah 

■ Mustawfi describes the houses of Tiflis built one 
above the other, the roofs of the one being the 
courtyard of the next. 

From the xviith century we have the Turkish 
descriptions of HadjdjI Khalifa (his brief narrative 
refers to the years 1630 — 35 ) Ewliya Celebi 

(in 1648) and also the first detailed description 
; by a European (Chardin 1673). Ewliya gives 
many details of the citadels. The larger (that on 
I the right bank of the Kur) was 6,000 paces in 
, circumference and its walls were 60 ells f d/iircf') 

I high. It had 70 towers and a garrison of 3,000 
I men. There was no ditch. There was a tower 
: fitted up to supply the fortress with water {suluk 
' kuli). In the large citadel there were 600 houses 
' roofed with clay. In the smaller citadel (on the 
left bank) there were only 300 houses but it 
was very strong on account of its walls. PI. iii. 
of Chardin’s Atlas gives a general view of Tiflis 
in which the traveller shows the 19 principal 
features (churches, palace, etc.). 

For the xviiith century we have the descriptions 
by Tournefort (1701), ii. 307 (with aview, p. 314) 
and in Wakhusht's Geography (the difficulties in 
which have now been cleared up by Brosset, i. 
180). A panoramic plan of Tiflis was published 
by De I’lsle, Avertissement stir la carte generate 
de la Georgie^ Paris 1766 (the editor had received 
it during his sojourn in Russia from the “prince 
of Georgia”). The gazetteer by P. losselian (1866) 
is valuable as it locates ancient buildings. 

Old Tiflis consisted of 4 quarters, of which 
three lay on the right bank of the Kur (which here 
bends from N. to S. to N.\\ . to S.E.) : I. Kala 
. or Kalisi (= Arabic KaVa\ the old quarter intra 
mm os (between the streams Sololaki and Daba- 
' khana which flow into the Kur), with the citadel 

■ Narm-kala. 2. The town properly called Tphilisi, 
which grew up around the hot springs (according 
to Bros.set, l/i, p. Ixxx., it was founded by Ar- 

I nienian inhabitants). The town was situated on 
the bank of the Kur opposite and below the Kala. 
Shah Safi had settled a colony of Saiyids on the 
heights of Thabor (to the east of Daba-khana) 
whence the Persian name of this district ; Saiyid- 
abad. 3. The outer quarter Gareth-ubani near the 
race-course {asparez\ above and to the north of 
i the first two quarters. 4. The quarter on the left 
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bank opposite the Kala was called Isani or 
Nisani (later Awlabar) and had the heights of 
Makhatha to the north of it. Isani corresponds* 
to the Sughdabll of the Arabs. It is the cemetery 
Sagodebel, in Georgian “place of groanings", 
mentioned in the Life of St. Abo; cf. Brosset, 
Additions^ p. 136 and Schulze, Das Martyrium 
d. hi. Abo Z'on Tijiis^ Texte nnd Untcrsiichiingen^ 
1905, xiii , fasc. 4, p. 35. The same name occurs 
twice in the Georgian Chronicle (cf. Brosset, i. 
407 and 633). 

Three citadels have to be distinguished atTiflis: 
I. The old citadel of Thabor (Jdorci-kal^d) on the 
hill on the right bank of the Daba-khana destroyed 
in 1618, in 17251 ttnd finally in 1785; it defended 
the southern gate of the Kala, called the Gandja 
Gate. 2. The citadel Xarin-KaTa on the hill of 
Kala. Before Islam, this fortress seems to have 
borne the name of Shuris-tsikhe (Wal^u^t). It 
was dismantled in 181S (cf. the picture in Gamba's 
Allas). 3. The citadel of the left bank (Isani) 
served as a budge-head; in 1728 the Turks began 
to fortify this place for the last lime but left the 
work unfinished. 

As to the royal palaces the oldest was that of 
Metekhi on the left bank in front of the old 
bridge. In 163S the Muslim king Ro-^tom built a 
palace about 400 feet in length along the Kur m 
Tphilisi. Here Chardin was received by Shah- 
Nawaz. A little farther to the south King Wakh- 
tang \ I built a palace very richly adorned in the 
Persian style; it was destroyed by the Tuiks in 
1725; cf. losselian. Opisanixc (on the mosques ■ 
cf. p. 239). 

From the nature of the site, compressed between 
the Kur and the heights of the right bank, Old 
Tiflis attained no considerable extent (cf. Chardin). 
In the xixth century the town began to extend j 
far beyond its ancient limits and is developing ■ 
especially on the left bank along which run the 
railway lines (Tiflis-Baku. Tiflis-Batum, Tiflis-Diulfa 
and Tiflis-Kakhethia). 

Population. In 17S3 nfter the prosperous 
reigns of Theimuraz and Erekle, the town had ^ 
4,000 houses with 61,000 inhabitants. In 1803 it ; 
had only 2,700 — -3.000 whh 35,000 inhabitants. ; 
This was the result of Agha Muhammad’s in- \ 
vasion in I795i tiuces of which could everywhere 
be seen even in Gamba s time. The more exact 
figures for 1834 (Dubois de Montpereux) give 1 
3.662 houses, 4,936 families and 25.290 inhabi- ! 
tant"^, not including Russians, The population grew ! 
rapidly: 1S50: 34,800, 1865: 70.000, 1897: i 
160,605. the last figure the Armenians formed j 
SS.i^oi the Georgians 26.30/0 and the Russians ' 
24.8O/0. The census of 1922 gives 233,958 inha- \ 
bitants for tiflis, of whom 85. 3*^9 "'cre Armenians, 
80,884 Georgians, 38,612 Russians, 9,768 Jews, i 
3,984 Persians, 3,255 Adharbai^ani Turks, 2,457 i 
Germans etc.; cf. the Zakawkazye, Tiflis 1925, 1 
P- * 5*5 t.') 7 - Lastly the census of Dec. 17, 1926 | 

gave 282,918. ' 

li i b I i o g r a p h y. The standard work is M. 1 
F. brosset, Histoire de la Gcorgie^ St. Peters- I 
burg, 1849 — 1857: vol. i./i — an important in- , 
troduction by the author and the early history , 
to 1450; vol. i./2 — Additions, for which Ar- ' 
menian and Muslim sources have also been 
ransacked; vol. ii.j i — History of prince Wakhusht , 
(i ^450— 1750 ; separate histories of the four king- 
doms : Kharthlia, Rakhethia, Saatabago, Imere- i 


thia) followed by Additions ; vol. ii./2 — Later 
chronicles, memoirs etc. (circa 1659 — 1856); in 
all 2,424 pages in 4'’. Cf. also Laurent Brosset, 
Bibliographie analytique des envrages de J/. F. 
i)/wrrr(i824-i87g), St. Petersburg 1887 (analysis 
of 271 books and articles). For the history of 
the sources cf. the three chronicles translated 
by Takaishwili in Sbornik matefialow, Tiflis 
1900, x.xviii. I — 214. The chronicles are sup- 
plemented by the important Geography of prince 
Wakhusht [finished at Moscow in 1745], transl. 
into French by Description geopraphique 

de la Georgie, St. Petersburg 1S42 (with the 
orginal maps), Russian transl. by Dianashwili. 
Tiflis 1904, in Zap. A'atvk. Otd. Russ. Geogr. 
Obshc., xxiv., fasc. 5 ; P. losselian, Istoriceskii 
z-zgliad, Tiflis 1849 (history of Georgia under 
the Muslim kings 1569 — 1729). A revision of 
the history of Georgia has been undertaken by 
Diawakhishwili. Kharthvel eris istora, 2 vols., 
Tiflis 1913 (down to the Mongol invasion); vol. i., 
3“*! ed., 1928, a part of vol. iv. (Post-Timurid 
period), 1924. 

In addition to the Muslim sources quoted in 
the text: Yakut, i. 78 (Abkhaz); i. 857_(Taflis); 
ii. 58 (Djurzan); Zakariya Kazwini, Afhar al- 
Bildd, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 348 (cf. Dorn, Geo- 
graphka, p. 538); Hamd -Yllah Mustawfi, Nuzhat 
al-Kulnb, G.M.S., xxiii. 93, 182 ; Hadjdji Khalifa. 
Dpikan-numa, p, 394; Ewiiya Celebi , Siyabiet- 
name, ii. 315 — 319; Zain al-' Abidin Shlrwani, 
Bustan al-Siydha (1831), Tihran 1315, p- 481; 
Sani' al-Dawla, MiFat al-Bulddn, i. 469 — 5 °°j 
cf. Dorn, Erster Beitrag z. Geschichte d. Georgier, 
Mem. Acad, de St. Petersbourg,&G\ea\Q.t%, politiques, 
series vi., vol, vi., 1843 (translation of the pas- 
sages from the histories of the Safawids, relating 
to Georgia), retransl. into French by Brosset, 
ii./i, p. 445 — 509; Dorn, Geographica caucasica, 
Mem. Acad. St. Petersbourg, vol. vii,, 1847, 
p. 465 — 561 (Istakhrl, Kazwini, Mustawfi, //a/A 
Iklim')-, Defremery, Fragments des geographes 
et historiens arabes ct persons inedits relalifs 
aux anciens peuples du Cattcase, J. A., 1849, 
xiii., p. 457—523; xiv., p. 447—514; 1850, 
xvi., p. 50-75, 153-201; 1851, xvii., p. 105- 
162 (also as tirage a part); Karaoulow, Szvedeniyo 
arab. pisateley 0 Kaivkaze, Shorn, materialov 
dlia opisaniya Karakaza, xxix., xxxi., xxxii., 
xxxviii, (transl. of the texts of the Arab geo- 
graphers); Ghazarian, Armenien unter der ara- 
bischen Herrschaft, Zeitscht . f. arrnen. Philologie, 
Marburg 1903, ii. 149 — 225 ; Marquart, Ost- 
eiirop. nnd ostasiat. Streifzuge, Leipzig I 9 ° 3 ’• 
Exkurs iv., Der (Jrsprung d. ibcrischen Bagra- 
liden, p. 391—436. 

Mongol and Post-Mongol period: 
Klaproth, Apergu des entreprises des Mongols 
en Georgie el en Armenie, Paris 1833; d’Olisson, 
Histoire des Mongols, 1834 — 1835, passim', Ho- 
worth. History of the Mongols, 1876 — 1888, cf. 
the index published in 1925 ; G. Altunian, Die 
Mongolen nnd Hire Eroberungen in kaukasischen 
Lander n, Berlin 1911 (from Armenian sources); 
F. Neve, Expoie des guerres de Tamerlan et 
de Schah-Rokh dans I'Asie Occidentale (from 
Thomas of Metsoph), Brussels i860 (extract 
of the vol. xi. in Memoires .... publics par 
TAcad. royals de Belgique). 

Numismatics: Langlois, Essai de classifi- 
cation des suites monetaires de la Georgie, Paris 
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1861; Pakhomow, Monetl Grtizii^ i. (down to VEgypie^ i. 186). The desert of al-Tih which 
the xiiith century), in Zap. Niimizm. Oid. Russ, formed the most southerly district of Filastin was 
Arkh. Ob^c..^ i., fasc. iv., St. Petersburg 1910 40 farsakh long^ about as much broad, and stretched 

(compte-rendu by Djawa^ow, Khrisiian. Vostok.^ from the district of al-^ifar (the region of al- 
1912, i./i, p. 104 — 1 14); cf. especially the Farama', al-^Arlsh, al-Warrada) to the mountains 
evidence of Kazwlni, Atjmr al-Bilad p. 348, on of Sinai (Tur Slna); in the west it was bounded 
the existence at Tiflis of gold dinars (hyperperes). by the Egyptian province of al-Rif (Maspero-Wiet, 
On the relations with Russia (which JI./.E.A.O.., xxxvi. loi in the east by the 

begin in the century): Perepiska grii- districts of Jerusalem and Southern Palestine. 

zinskikh isarei (correspondence in foreign lang- According to the description of the Arab geo- 
uagesofthe kings of Georgia with the rulers of graphers, it consisted partly of stoney and partly 
Russia from 1639 to 1770), ed. Brosset, St. of sandy soil, contained also salt-marshes and red 
Petersburg 1861 (contains, p. i — xci., a memoir sandstone hills, a few palm-trees and springs. In 
by F. Ploen on the Russo-Georgian relations to the desert districts of Tih Ban! Israeli al-Dima^kl 
1739); Berge, Akt\ sobran. Kazvkaz. arkhegraf. mentions the Jewish towns of Kadas (Kade^ 
Koniissiyey (official documents relating to the Barnea), Huwairik, al*Khalasa (Elusa), al-Khalus 
Caucasus), 10 vols. in folio, Tiflis 1866 — 1885; (Lyssa), al-Saba^^ (Beerseba) and al-Madura. He 
Butkow, Materiall noveiskey istorii Kazvkaza j had already mentioned al-Tih among the districts 
(1772 — 1803), St. Petersburg 1869, 3 vols. (with of the kingdom of Karak, by which he seems to 
a detailed chronology by L. Brosset) ; Belokurow, ! mean the lands that had once belonged to Renaud 
Snosheniya Rossii s Kazi'kazom.^ 1. (1578—1613), I of Chatillon. From the desert of al-Tih one went 
Moscow 1889; Belokurow, Arsenii Stikhanozi.', \ down through the ^Akabat Busak to Aila (\akut, 
i., Moscow 1892; Tsagareli, Perepiska gruz. ^ Mu^djam.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 610); this road was 
tsarey v XVIII vPRe.^ St. Petersburg 1890; do., i first made passable for the pilgrim caravans in 
Gramotiotnosia^ciyasiakGruzii{y.v\\X^(ZQ'a\.\x.x'j\ ! the time of Khumarawaih (884 — 896). It was two 
2 vols., St. Peteisburg 1891, 1898 and 1902; ; stages’ ride from Aila right through the desert to 
[Belawski and Potto], Utvjerzdeniye russ. vladh the sea of Faran. When in 652 (1254 — 1255) the 
hstva na R'a-ii'kaze, Tiflis 1901 — 1908, 12 vols.: Bahrl Mamluks fled from Cairo, a body of them 
.\valow, PrUcyedineniye Gruzii k Rossii^ St. Pe- wandered for five days in the desert; on the sixth 
tersburg 1901 and 1906 (also gives a sketch of they discovered a great abandoned city with walls 
the relations with Persia); W. E. Romanowski, and marble halls, buried in the sand. They found 
Ocerki iz istorii Gruzii^ Tiflis 1902. vases and aiticles of dress, but these fell to dust 

Works specially dealing with Tiflis: at the first contact; there was also a reservoir 
P. losselian, Opisaniye dreivnostcy Tijfisa., Tiflis with ice-cold water. When they reached Karak 
1866 (Muhammadan antiquities, p. 23S — 273); i on the next day and paid for goods with dinars 
Bakrade and Berzenow, Tijfis v is/or. i einegraf. ! which they had found in the buried city, they 
otncsJieniyakh.^ St. Petersburg 1870; Djana^wili, ^ learned that they belonged to the time of Moses 
Tijhs-stolitsa Gruzii.^ Tiflis 1899 (in Georgian). ; and that they had been in the “green city of the 
Bibliography of western and Russian tra- 1 Israelites*’, 
vellers in Miansarow, Bibliographia Caticaska.^ ' The caravan and military road from Cairo to 

St. Petersbuig 1870, esp. p. 87 89; Dubrowin, ' Syria ran in normal times through al-Djifar, with- 

Istoviya zvoyni na Kazekaze., vol. i./3, St. Peters- | out touching the desert of al-Tih; only in the 
burg 1871; la Grande EncycL russe (articles by ' period when this was interrupted by the Frankish 
Masalski, Tsagareli). The earliest notices of Tiflis j occupation did the route straight thiough the desert 
are by Josaphat Baibaro (1436) and A. Contarini | gain a certain strategic importance, as we see in 
(^473)) Chardin, Voyages.^ ed. Langles, ii. 72—88 | the campaigns of Salah al-Din and in the building 
and pi. iii. of the Atlas \ Tournefoit, Relation j of the fortress of Sadr (now Kal'^at Gindi). 
d'un voyage au Levant (1701), Paris 1717, ii. j Bibliography IstaUiri in B.G.A., i. 53; 
307 — 320; Guldenstadt, Reisen dtirch Russland.^ ' Ibn Haw^kal in B.G.A.^ ii. 104; al-MakdisI in 

2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1 7S7 — 1791; do.., Reisen , B.G.A.., iii. I79! al-Idrisi, ed. Gildemeister Jn 

in Georglen (1770), ed. Klaproth, Beilin 1815, Z.D.P.V., vili/i. 2 1 (transl., p. 1 19? I 39 ) » ^ 

p. 127 — 132; Gamba, Voyage dans la Russie Mii^d^am., ed. Wustenfeld, i. 912; Safi al-Dln, 

mcridionale., Paris 1826, ii, 154 — 184 (Tiflis) ed. Juynboll, i- i23;DIma^kT, 

and the Atlas, pi. 33; Dubois de Montpereux, ed. Mehren, p. 213; Makrizi, RAitat, ed. Bulak, i. 

Voyage autour dii Caticase, Paris 1S39, iii. 213; transl. Bouriant in xvii. (1900), 

225—275 (Tiflis); etc. (V. Minorsky) 631; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 

TIGRIS. [See Didjla.] P- 27—30; Raym. Weill, La presqziile du Sinai 

Ai.-TIH, properly P'ahs al-Tih, is the name of (^Bibl. de Vicole des haul, etxid., clxxi., 1908), 

the desert forming the frontier between Syria p. 114 — passim\ R. Hartmann, Z. D. 

and Egypt in the interior of the Sinai Ixiv., p. 679 ^83; J- Maspero and G. 

f eninsula. The Arab geographers also call it Wiet in AI./.I .A.O., xxxvi., p. 62; Gaudefroy- 

the “Desert of the Bani Isra'il”. As early as the Demombynes, La Syrie a iTpoque des Marne- 

Tabula Peutingeriana we find the legend: Deser- loiiks, Paris 1923? P* *29; on Sadr: 

tuui ttbi quadraginta annis errauerunt fihi Israel Barthoux and Wiet in Syria, iii., p. 44 

ducenie Moyse and on the map of Madaba: IpiifMOi; 145 — 152. (E. HoNIGMANN) 

[oTot/] Tovq b and TIHAMA, the narrow strip of low land 

ziv 'dyrov Kxr£T£(j.:p^ii to (zxvvx xxi m epru- along the coast which runs from the Sinai 
yo( 4 )iTpx. In the desert there was a fortress of Peninsula along the west and south side of 
the same name (De Guignes, Perle des Merveil- Arabia. Al-IdrisI gives us the fullest account of 
N. E., ii. 31); there is a Wadi * 1 -Tih in Tihama. According to him, it is traversed by a 
the eastern part of it (Quatremere, Mimoire siir ' chain of hills which begin at the Gulf of Kulzum 
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and send out a ridge to the east. The frontier 
of Tihama is in the west the Gulf of Kulzum and 
in the east a range of hills running north and 
south (the Sarat). The province called Tihama 
stretches, according to Idrisi, from Sardja 'to ‘Aden, 
12 days’ journey along the sea-coast and 4 days' 
journey by road from the mountains as far as the 
land of Ghalafika (not Alabaka). The greatest 
breadth of Tihama is in the hinterland of Dj idda. 
the port of Mecca, which is also usually included 
in Tihama — as districts of Mecca in Tihama are 
also given Dankan, ‘Asham, Baish and 'Akk — 
although writers differ in their views on the extent 
of Tihama in this particular direction. Al-Asmah 
for example makes Tihama begin at Dhat ‘Irk. 
Ibn al-KutamI puts its frontier at Dhat ‘Irk and 
al-Djuhfa and in the Yanian highlands; according 
to 'Umara b. ‘Akil, it stretches from the sea 
to Harra Sulaim and Ilarra Laila; al-Mada’inI 
says that everyone who passes through Wadjra, 
Ghamra and al-Ta if in the direction of Mecca 
is already in Tihama, which he puts south of 
the Hidjaz, others again make Tihama stretch from 
Ifhat ‘Ilk via Mecca to 'L'sfan (between Mecca 
and al-Madina) (all the statements are recorded 
by Yakut, Mu'djam, i. 902; of the Yaman Tihama, 
extent and particulars of the people etc., a full 
account is given by al-HamdanI, .Si/a al- 

'^Arai, p. 53 s^., 119 — 121). In any case the 
geographeis not only use Tihama as a synonym 
of “coast” (siiAi/ al-bahr) and “depression” {ghawr) 
or “hollow" {sajila) but they place it as an in- 
dependent geographical or political entity along- 
side of Yaman, al-Yamama, and al-'Arud {B.G.A.. 
viii. 79). Indeed Tihama at various periods in 
the histoiy of Yaman was a separate province for 
administrative purposes, for example as early as 
the period of the Persian conquest of the Yaman 
(end of the vith century A. D.), presumably a sur- 
vival of the organisation of the late Sabaean 
kingdom, and at a later date under the Ziyadids : 
then it had a period of independence with Zabid 
as capital (1159 — ttyd u,) to become a province 
again under the Imams of San‘a’. 

It is significant of Ibn Khordadhbih’s keen 
perception of the similarity of the coast on both sides 
of the Red Sea that he also speaks of a Tihama 
of Ethiopia ( 2 ?. G. A., vi. 155), by which he ap- 
parently means practically the coast of Erythraea. 
Ibn al-M ardi describes the Tihama as mountainous 
country, which is peculiar, no doubt on account 
of the hills which run through the plain along 
the coast and are also mentioned by al-ldrisl. 
Al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal in this way made the 
Tihama stretch far into the mountains while others 
expressly define Tihama as the land between the 
sea and the Sarat. 

As to the etymology of the name, B. Moritz, 
Arabicn^ p. g. note I, for example thinks Tihama 
is taken over from the Hebrew-Babylonian mnn 

tiamtii^ “sea . On the other hand, H. Zimmern, 
Die A eilinschrif ten iind das alie T'estament 
Berlin 1902, p. 492, note 2, is not certain whether 
Hebrew teJiom like the Arabic tihama as a name 
for a coastal region is originally connected with 
Babylonian tlamtii or, what is more probable, in 
both cases we have a case of an early borrowing 
from the Babylonian. When it is suggested 
that tiamtii, tdmtu (m Berosos SafiTc) with the 
meaning of “ocean”, “salt sea” is connected with 


the Hebrew Onn meaning to “stink” (cf. P. Jensen, 
KeiUnschr. Bibl.^ vi i., p. 559 n/.), it should be 
pointed out that the Arab philologists also quote 
tahima with this meaning to explain the name Ti- 
hama(on account of the malodorous air there), but 
at the same time they compare taham«" with the 
meaning “intense heat", “calm"’ (Yakut, ATtAdjam, 
i. 902; Bakri. llthijam, i. 203). The name Tihama 
moreover occurs already in the South Arabian in- 
scriptions, Glaser, 554, 3, 6; 618, 8, 9, and 

Rehatsek, 2, 6 as p'inn with which may be com- 
pared the T 2 nn in Cruttenden, line 10. The musnad 
inscription of king Sharahbil b. Yahsub quoted 
by Yakut, AhCdjam. iv. 104, also gives as the 
titles of this ruler “king of Saba’, Tihama and 
their Arabs" and another mtisnad mentioned by 
al-IIamdam, Sifa ] 2 l‘^dirat aldArab^ p. 208, 9 sq. 
mentions ahl tihaniat u'a-tawdim “people of the 
Tihama (coastland) and of the mountains”, quite 
in keeping with the passage in Glaser, N”. 554 ' 
3,5, 618, S sq. (rrinm ' DTIB)- 'Vith the first of 
these musnads, which is evidently taken from an 
inscription of a late period, may be compared 
the inscription 13 of the Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres in Paris, published by 
J. and H. Derenbourg in which the rulers mentioned 
by name are described as “kings of Saba’ and the 
Tihama”. 

The origin of the Tihama, the breadth of which 
vaiies considerably — sometimes it is merely a 
narrow strip of coast, as at places between al-Tur 
and Suez and at Kunfudha and Luhaiya — probably 
dates from the middle Pliocene period and is 
connected with the subsidence of the Red Sea. 
Coral formations and modern alluvial deposits 
form the material of which this plain consists; in 
the Yaman portion it rises to 2,000 feet above 
sea-level and then suddenly ascends sharply to 
the great highlands of the Yaman SarSt. The 
Yaman Tihama begins at al-Llth and stretches to 
‘Aden if we include the Tihama of ‘Asir. In the 
Yaman part the breadth varies between 30 and 
50 miles. From the slightly undulating country 
rise — especially towards the high land — isolated 
hills which consist either of recent limestone, 
which often contain fossils (nummuliths) at a con- 
siderable height, or of volcanic rock. The climate 
is very unpleasant. It is hot and dry and extreme 
temperatures are recorded at certain periods in 
the year (May and Sept. 35-43^’ C, April 40° C). 
In the summer the temperature drops a little 
under the influence of the frequent rains but on 
the coast 40° C. by day and 30” C. by night are 
not unusual. In the winter the temperature varies 
between 25° and 35° C. but the minimum even 
in the coldest months is never below 14° C. on 
the coast. The rainy season is from February to 
March or from May to the end of September. 
Only the most southern part of the west coast of 
Arabia belongs to the region of tropical summer 
rains, and the south coast as far as 50" East Long, 
and 15° or 16” N. I. at. A feature of the Tihama 
are the mists called subhaimanT or ^umma which 
rise in the mornings and drift towards the high- 
lands and make these regions regular hothouses 
in which flourish numbers of valuable crops, 
notably coffee. 

Tihama, hot and dry, is the natural soil for 
the vegetation of a plain with thornbushes, thistles 
and grasses. The saline steppe which adjoins the 
coast (khaht) is covered with bushes; in the in- 
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terior especially towards the highlands, durra, 
bailey, maize, wheat, sugar-cane, date palms, sesame, 
indigo and cotton flourish. The population of Ti- 
hama, estimated at 5,000,000 (according to ^Abd 
al-\Vasi' b. Yahya, Ta^rikh al-Yaman, p. 292) 
on the coast is engaged in trading, shipping, 
fishing (also pearl-fisheries) and shipbuilding and 
in the interior mainly with agriculture. They ap- 
pear to be a mixed race with olive-coloured com- 
plexions; their woolly hair and thick lips show 
a strong admixture of African blood. Their colour 
is described e. g. by Botta as quite black ; Bury 
speaks of the negroid taint and calls the Tihama 
people slightly built. The largest tribe, the Zeranik, 
is characterised by the crisp shoit beard and straight 
hair (cf. the picture in Bury, At abia Infelix^ facing 
p. 28). The language of the Tihama Arabs is 
generally said to differ very much from pure Arabic 
and to contain numerous foreign loanwords. 

The southern Tihama, the natural frontier of 
which runs from Mukha to Mawza' is traversed 
in all directions by volcanic ranges and shows only 
scanty deposits of sedimentary rocks : it is mainly 
formed of the same rocks as the continent. There 
is no continuous strip of flat coast; this is only 
found at intervals between projecting spurs of the 
highlands of the interior or the volcanic features 
of the coast. Perpendicular chalk and sandstone 
cliffs which run along the coast alternating with 
white deposits of chalk and sandy depressions are 
characteristic of the southern Tihama which rarely 
ever exceeds 25 miles in breadth. In the interiorh 
the southern Tihama is more steppelike in character; 
in the valleys of the Wadis on the other hand, 
fruitful oases are found after the fertile summer 
rains, for example the extraordinarily rich oasis 
of Lahadj or of the Wadi Maifa'a which has the 
same flora as the western Tihama. The southern 
Tihama has as a rule a slight rainfall. The winter 
rains are irregular although they seldom fail. At 
the end of April heavy rains begin, often accom- 
panied by severe thunderstorms; occasional rains 
fall in January, November, and December and July, 
and August. 

Bibliography. For the inscriptions; 
E. Glaser, Zwci Inschriftcn iiber den Daium- 
bruch von Marib^ M.V.A.G., ii. (1897), p. 7, 
* 3 i 32, 42; J. and H. Derenbourg, Etudes sur 
I' epigraphie du Yemen., v., J. A.., series viii., i. 
263 — 265, NO. 13; al-Istakhrl, B.G.A., i. 15; 
Ibn Hawkal, B. C. A., ii. 19, 20, 31, 35; al- 
Mukaddasi, B.G.A.., iii. 69; Ibn al-Fakih al- 
Hamadhanl, B. G.A.., v. 26 ry., 31; Ibn Khor- 
dadhbih, B.G.A.. vi. 128, 133, 155; Ibn Rosteh, 
B.G.A., vii. 177; al-Mas‘udi, B.G.A.., vii. 79; 
al-Hamdani, Sifa Djazlrat al-^Arab, ed. D. H. 
Muller, Leyden 1884 — l8gi, p. 2, 48, 50, 53 
r./., U9— 121, 135, 193, 208, 233; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, 
kitab Takviim al-Buldan, ed. Ch. Schier, 
Dresden 1846, p. 68; Yakut, Mii-d/am, ed. 
3 \ listenfeld, i. 902; iv. 104; Mardsjd al- 
ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, i., Leyden 1852, 
P- 220; al-Bakri, Mu'-djam, ed. Wirstenfeld, 
Gottingen 1876, i, 7,11, 205; al-ldrisi, Nuzhat 
al-MusJitak, transl. by Jaubert, i. 145 sq.\ al- 
Dimishki, Kitdb Nukhbat al-Dahr fl ^Adgetib 
al-Barr wa 'l-Bahr, ed. A. P'. Mehren 2, Leip- 
zig 1923, p. 22, 215 sq., 220; 'Abd al-Wasi‘ b. 
^ahya al-Wasi^i al-Yamanl, Ta^rlkh al-Yaman., 
Cairo 1346, p. 310, 326, 331; C. Niebuhr, Be- 
selireibung von Arabien., Copenhagen 1772, 


p. 221; Jomard, Etudes geographiques et histo- 
riques sur I' Arable, in F. Mengin, Histoire 
sonnnaire de V Egypte sous le gouvernement de 
Mohammed-Aly, Paris 1839, p. 274, 331 sq., 
363; C. Ritter, Vergleichende Erdkunde v. Ara- 
bien, i., Berlin 1S46, p. 189 sq., 207 sq., 213, 
219 sq., 225, 771; A. Sprenger, Die Post- a. 
Reiserouten des Orients {.4bh. K.M., iii/3, Leip- 
zig 1864), p. 109; A. V. Kiemer, Vber die sud- 
arabische Sage, Leipzig 1866, p. 1 — 4; Ch. 
Millingen, Azotes of a Journey in Yemen, J.R. 
G.S., xlix. (1874), 1 18 sq., 125; P. E. Botta, 
Relation d^'un voyage dans V Yemen, Paris 1880, 
p. 160x77.; A. Delfers, Voyage au Yemen, Paris 
1889, p. 23, 25, 30; C. Landberg, Arabica, v., 
Leyden 1S98, p. 115 sq.; M. Hartmann, Die 
arabisehe Frage, Der islasyiische Orient {^Berichte 
u. Forschungen, ii. Leipzig 1909), p. 113, 278, 
532, 537 54 °; G. W. Bury, The Land of 

Uz, London 191 1, p. xxvi. sq., 3 sqq.; W. Schmidt, 
Das sudwestliche Arabien {Angewandte Geogra- 
phie, ser. iv.. Heft 8, Frankfort a/M. 1913), 
p. 16 sqq.; G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix or the 
Turks in Yamen, London 1915, p. 20, 29, 35, 
40, 43, too, 107 sq., 113, 138; A. Grohmann, 
Siidarabien als IVirtschaftsgebiet, i. {Osten u. 
Orient, ed. by R. Geyer and H. Ubersberger, 
I. Reihe, Forschungen, vol. iv., Vienna 1922), 
p. 6 — 8, 17 — 24, 40 — 42, 53 sq.; B. Moritz, 
Arabien, Studien zur physikahschenu. historischen 
Geographic d. Landes, Hanover 1923, p. 9, 
note I. 

Types of the Tihama-Arabs in G. W. 
Bury, Arabia Infelix, pi. opp. p. 28, 133, 193; 
A. Grohmann, Sudarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, 
pi. iv., fig. 2; Pictures of vegetation 
from the Tihama in B. Moritz, pi. 2, 

fig. 3 (coast of the Red Sea), 1 7 (western slopes 
of the coast hills of the Hidjaz); A. Musil, The 
Northern Jfe^az {American Geographical Society 
Oriental Explorations and Studies, No. j. New 
York 1926), p. 92, fig. 32, 123, fig. 55, 126, 
%• G. \V. Bury, Arabia Infelix^ 

pi. at p, 41 (land east of al-Hudeida), p. 46 
(Hudjeila); do., Tht Land of Uz^ pi. at p. ii. 

(A. Grohmann) 

TIK, a technical term in Arabic music, 
corresponding to the learned term ta^; also used 
in Arabic dialectic metres for the zadjal. It means 
the note struck, sharp and heavy : a. on the edge 
of the tambourine, sometimes on the little cymbal 
that is fixed there, b. on the back of the closed 
left hand when the hands are beaten, c. with the 
left foot on the ground when dancing. 

It is one of the two terms of the fundamental 
mctiical dualism of the popular songs in Arabic 
dialects (called muzvashshahut\ where between the 
pauses there only follow a pair of antithetic 
values (like the iambic of classical metres, except 
that the antithesis depends not on the length but 
on the intensity): (usually Z/'/i) and dih (usually 

tuni) ; the first being the sharp and heavy blow 
and the latter, dlh^ the dense and sonorous. The 
latter being struck on the stretched skin: a. at 
the centre of the tambourine, b. on the centre of 
the open left palm if the hands aie beaten, r. with 
the light foot on the ground when dancing. 

Just as classical prosody built up a series of 
metres by arranging long and short in varying 
order so the popular Arabic prosody of the mti- 
wa sJish ahat built up the series of special rhythmic 
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types (called diirub') on differentiated series of 
ili'at mi Jihat with pauses between. The mismudl 
rhythm for example may be thus written; 

OT, s I i, s j m, r / 

(where k i=/5\»2 =: = silence and / = caesura) 

So that the phrases in the song may coincide 
with the series of characteristic beats of the 
rhythm selected the following rules are observed: 
I. each syllable must correspond to one beat 
{riakra) at least; 2. one or more tlPat may be 
intercalated (intercalation = ribai) in the rhythmic 
series; 3. but certain pauses must not be inter- 
fered with, intangible caesuras, characteristic of 
the rhythm (first hy pause after a dih, otherwise 
short pause after a to.') ; 4. contrary to Arabic clas- 
sical metie, we may have open syllables when 
the time is strong and closed when the time is | 
weak, Martin Hartmann was therefore wrong in 
trying to reduce the rhythm of the muwash^akjt 
to the tafakll of the Arabic classical metres, 
Seveial Oriental musicians have given tables of 
identification, confusing intensity and duration, so 
as to force the Arabic dtirub to correspond with 
European musical notations. Indeed modern Turkish 
music counts a tik as a quaver and a tum as a 
crochet. 

Bibliography. Kamil JHiulah, Musikl 
sharks Cairo n.d., p. 64-77; i-O., A gha/il'-asrtva, 
Cairo 1921; anonymous, Alaghani w/rrriyu, Cairo 
1911; M. O, Guindi, Rail'd al-RIttsirrap Cairo 
1313; Shaikh Shihab, S'aflnat al-Malak -joa- 
Nafslyat al-falak, Cairo 1 309 (and many other 
editions), p. 9—16; the note published in A’. 
M.M., Paris 1920, xxxix., p. 146-150; cf. rei, 
Paris 1928, p. 526. (L. Massignon) 

TIKRIT._ [See Takrit,] 

TILIMSANI. Many Arabic scholars are 
known by this but generally the three follow- 

ing are meant when mentioned in books of adab: \ 
i._‘Afif al-DIn SulaimXn b. ‘AlI b. 'Abd | 
All.ah b. ‘AlI b. YasI.n claimed to be descended | 
from a family which originally came from al-Kufa 1 
(Dhahabi in MS. Or. 53 reads however Kumi al- I 
Asl) and was born at TIim.san (=) in 616(1219) ac- ! 
cording to his own statement. He came early to I 
Syria where he occasionally filled official positions, | 
but was also fiequently out of employment. He 1 
claimed that in Asia Minor (Rum) he had as a Sufi 
gone forty times into seclusion {khaki<a\ each time 1 
for forty days, without interruption, a statement i 
which Dhahabi rightly questions as the total | 
makes 1,600 consecutive days. At one time he ! 
filled the post of supervisor of the market-dues I 
{maks., 9- V.) and when al-As‘ad came to Damascus 
in the retinue of the Sultan al-Mansur Kalawtin he 
demanded from ‘.Afif al-bin a balance-sheet of his 
accounts. As this after repeated requests was not 
forthcoming he upbraided ‘Af if al-DTn, who then lost 
his temper and wanted to remonstrate with the Sultan 
for having, contrary to the Shari'a, placed a Coptic 
Christian over Muslims. He was finally appeased 
and probably never rendered the desired accounts. 
‘Afif is said to have been a pious man of affable 
manneis with a certain amount of dignity, but he 
was always under suspicion because, as Dhahabi 
puts it, one could never really ascertain what his 
true opinions w'ere and he was even accused of being 
an adherent of the Nusairi sect [q. v.]. The dif- 
ficulty lay in his poetry which was eloquent, easy 
and pleasant, but, his biographers say, contained 


I hidden poison His poems collected in a Dlwan 
\ of which copies are in the libraries of the British 
I Museum, the India Office, the Bodleian at Oxford 
; and elsewhere, certainly do not openly contain 
; any heresies, but are in many cases after the style 
! of .biifi compositions addressed to some imagined 
I object of love. Kutb al-Din al-Vuninl found him 
! pleasant company and says that he laid claim to 
I ^Irfdn [q. v.], the full conception of God. This 
, he is said to have expressed upon his death-bed 
when he is stated to have said: “How can any one 
who knows God fear him, and since I do know 
him I have no longer any fear and am happy to 
meet him”. He died in Damascus on the 5'*' of 
Radjib 690 (July i, I29i)and was buried in the Sufi- 
cemetery of that city. He composed a number of 
works upon various sciences, besides his Diwan., 

; of which apparently only his Risala fi ^Ilm al-At Tid.^ 
Berlin N'“. 7128, has survived. Dhahabi mentions 
m addition ; Y/nr; k al-Asmlz al-Husnd ; Sh.irh 
Makdfiiat al-Xapzi and Shark Fiisus al~Hikam of 
Ibn al-"Arabi. The titles of these works indicate 
the school in which he was trained and we may 
assume with safety that he was an ardent follower 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Bibliography. Dhahabi. Tarikh al- Islam. 
MS. Brit. Mus., Or. 53, fol. 77V; KutubI, /’aw’uf 
al-Wafayat.^ i. 228; Yafi‘l, MiFat.^ ed. Haidar- 
abad, iv. 216 — -218; Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 
258, NO. 18. 

2. His son Shams al-DI.\ Muhammad b. Sulai- 

VAN, called al-Shabb al-Zar'if (the intelligent youth ), 
was born in Cairo in 661 (1263) and died young tw’o 
years before his father in Radjab 688 (June 1289). 
He held an appointment in the office of the 
treasury in Damascus and is described as a young 
man given to pleasure and amusement. His repu- 
tation rests mainly upon his poems collected in a 
small Dihcan which has been printed several times. 
These poems consist principally of short amatory 
pieces addressed to males, occasionally to fictitious 
women, in simple language. A Sufi interpretation 
is possible, but hardly likely. His other compositions 
preserved in manuscript convey the impression 
that the poems also are realistic. Two khutbai 
contained in the MS. Berlin N®. 3953 are jocose and 
lascivious and the same appears to be the case 
with two other works contained in MS. Berlin N“. 8594 
entitled Fasahat al-AfasbUk fi Maldhat al~Ma^ sjiuk 
and al-Makdviat al-Hiyiya u’a ^ l-Shirdziya. i he 
Alakdmat alkCshshAk contained in the Paris MS. 
is®. 3947 i Ike Damascus print of a ure 

perhaps identical with the lastnamed work. A 
short tale about Shams al-Dln related by Dhahabi, 
in the biography of his father, concerning him 
lends colour to the suspicion that ‘Afif al-Din looked 
upon the extravagances of his son as a step 
towards becoming an accomplished Sufi by the 
way of maldma [q. v.], but they were in reaiity 
perhaps one of the causes of his premature death. 

Bibliography. Dhahabi, Td’rlkh al-Islam.^ 
MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 53, fol. 621; KutubI, 
ii. 263; Brockelmann, G. A. L..^ i. 258; I- E. 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire de bibliographie arabe.^ p. 187. 
Editions of the Diwa/i, Cairo 1281 and 1308, 
BairUt 1885 and 1325. A makdma Damascus 
n. d., 16 p. 

3. Abu Ishak IrrahIm b. AbI Bakr b. ‘Aed 
Allah ai.-Ans.ari was born in Tlimsan end of 
Djumada II or the Dt of Radjab 609 (Nov 1212), but 
when nine years old his father took him to Granada 
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in Spain. Three years later they removed to Malaga 
and here Ibrahim conducted most of his studies. 
Later he went to Sabta (Ceuta) where he married 
the sister of the Maliki lawyer Malik b. al-Murah- 
hal and in this city he died after 690 (1291). He 
was a learned Maliki lawyer, skilled in diawlngup 
contracts and a poet. At the age of 2 1 he composed 
his tirdjTtza upon the law of inheritances, which 
has been the subject of a number of commentaries 
preserved in manuscript. His other w’orks are 
2. KatiL^at al-Khiyar fi Muzilat al'Ghiyar^ a 
rhymed life of the Prophet; Makala fi '‘l’‘^Arud\ 
4. ManzTimaJi'’l-Mawlidal'Ka}im\ 5. al-^A^arat. 

Bibliography', Ibn Farhun, DlbadJ,, ed. 
Fez, p. 90; Ibn Maryam, Bustan,^ p. 55 
Brockelmann, G.A.L.,^ i. 367, 6 and 

NO. 10. 

(F. Krenkow) 

TILISM. [See Tilsam.] 

TILSAM, also tilsim,^ tilis 77 i,^ tilasm etc. from the 
Greek a talisman, i. e. an inscription 

wuth astrological and other magic signs or an object 
covered with such inscriptions, especially also with 
figures from the zodiacal circle or the constellations 
and animals which were used as magic charms 
to protect and avert the evil eye. The Greek 
name is evidence of its origin in the late Hel- 
lenistic period and gnostic ideas are obviously 
reflected in the widespread use of such charms. 
The wise Balinas is said to have been the father 
of talismans; according to tradition, he left in ! 
many towns charms for protection against storms, ! 
snakes, scorpions etc. Many rules for preparing 
talismans are also ascribed to Hermes Trismegistos. 

Bibliography', In addition to the references 
under hama^l, cf. also al*Buni, Shams al-Ma''a~ 
rify Bombay 1228; Ibn ^aldun, Mukaddimay 
N. E.y xxi. 171 — 196; J. Kuska, Griechische 
Plamtefidarstelhtngen in arabischen Steinbucherny 
Heidelberg 1919; H. Ritter, Picatrixy ein ara- 
bisches Handbuch helUnisliscIur MagUy Vortrage 
der Bibl. Warbiirgy 1923; W. Gundel, Sterne 
und SternbilJer im Glauben des A/tertums and 
der Neuzeity 1922, p. 281 sqq.\ ], Ruska, Tabula 
Smaragdina, Heidelberg 1926, p. 98 — 105; 
Blochet, Lc gnosticisme musulman . , . .y Lynn 
Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
ScUncey New York 1923: F. Boll, Ster?iglaiibe 
und Sterndeiitung^y Leipzig 1926, 

(J. Ruska) 

TIMAR a grant of land for military service 
{j>eiicficiu??i) or more exactly a kind of Turkish 
fief, the possession of which entailed upon the 
feudatory the obligation to go mounted to war 
(stjere eshmek') and to supply soldiers or sailors 
in numbers proportionate to the revenue of the 
appanage {dirlik). 

The feudatory or ‘‘timariot” was called tlmar 
sahibi or ehl-i t'lmdr or ('A^hikpasha-zade, 

ed. Giese, p. 22, 38, 232) or tlmar sipahisi or 
simply sipahi i. e. “horseman”, whence the popular 
name sipahllik for the tl?nar. 

There were three categories of military fiefs, 
according to their importance: 

1. khasj^ (plur. kkasj-lar or k]ic^''Hisjf) or more 
exactly the majority of the khdss of the governors 
ef provinces ; 

2. zf'amet or zfdmct with a minimum annual 
revenue fia'sil) of 20,000 aspers {akla or akcey, 

3 * tlmar with a maximum revenue {Jiasftl') of 
^ 9,999 aspers. 


In a wider sense the name tlmar is sometimes 
applied to the two last and even to all three 
classes. 

Timarhas often been translated “commandership” 
(commanderiey Meninski, Michel Baudier, Pitton 
de Tournefort) by analogy with the commendaioriae 
of the Knights of Malta and the Teutonic Order 
but the institutions are very different; the com- 
manders were former Knights w'hose services were 
rew'arded by giving them the right to collect for 
themselves a part of the revenues of certain estates 
of the Order. 

The word tlmar has further the meaning of 
of care given to a sick or mad person, a w’ounded 
man or beast of burden (still used in this last 
sense in modern Persian); dressing a wound; 
tending a horscywhence tlmar^l (Egyptian iamiirgi') 
(male nurse). It further means rest-cure or open 
air cure for servants or slaves (khal'aiky kalfa) 
and care given to an estate, a farm, or a vineyard 
(Shams al-Dm Sami Bey). 

Etymology of the w'ord timar: Leun- 
clavius seems to have been the first to connect 
this word with the Greek rlfixpiov honorarium 
which in turn comes from the Greek T//zvf (/<?. 
Leonclavii Fondest es kistoriae turcicaSy 186, 

1., at the end of Annales Sultanorum Othmani- 
daruniy Frankfort 1596). This hypothesis was ad- 
mitted by Michel Baudier {Histoire generate du 
serraily 1624, chap, xvii.) and by Ducange. 

Unfortunately the example of the use of the 
word timarion in the sense of fief is taken by Leun* 
clavius from a text of the xvith century (the reference 
is to the B// 3 a/ov h'joiJ.xXb(iV 70 \i ofDamascenus 

Thessal. ; cf. Emile Legrand, Bibliotheque hellimqtiey 

11., 1885, p. 12). The quotations, including this 
reference, given by Ducange in his Glossarium 
and its Supplement are, as has been already pointed 
out by V. D. Smirnov {KiPcibey gomur^inskivy 
St. Petersburg 1873, p. 73, note i) of much too 
recent a date. They are all later than the Ottoman 
conquest. The “novellae” of the Byzantine emperors 
do not use this term for military fiefs, but others 
like o-TpariarrKx y.T‘^(j.xrx or simply Tonlx. As more 
technical terms wo find ohopLix and later rrpovoix 
when the military beneficium had developed more 
towards the form of a seignoral fief (Ernst Stein, 
Vntersuchujjgen zttr spatbyzantiniseken Verfassitngy 
M. O. G.y ii. 9. 

In 1598 we find the Venetian senator Lazaro 
Soranzo (H OttomanOy p. 1 2) proposing, but not 
conclusively in opposition to the Greek the Persian 
etymology “care, anxiety, pains, dressing’. It 

may be objected to this etymology, which has the 
suppoit of von Hammer (and nioie recently also of 
Grzegorzewski) that the word tlmar has never 
been applied to military fiefs in Persian and that 
the Tuikish feudal organisation seems to have been 
borrowed from the Byzantines and not from the 
Persians. 

In my opinion the word timar is an echo of 
the Byzantine proficya (pronia). In other instances 
also it can be noticed that the semantic evolution 
of terms can be paralleled from language to 
language. The Latin synonym of pronoyoy beneficium, 
French '^‘provisions'''' (cf. Ducange and the edition 
of Pachymeres m the Corp. Scfipt. Hist. Byz., ii. 
715) is also a term relating to benefices. The 
Latin and low Latin cura and in a less degree 
the French and English '^ctire''' have almost all 
the acceptations of the word fwidr (except that 
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they have no military associations) “care, treat- baud, chap. xui. of vol. P- 

ment (medical), country estate, clerics benefice”, ; Zachariae von Lingenthal, Histoire dti droit 

AVe need not waste time over the explanation ptivi grico-rornain^ transl. into rr. by h-ugene 
from the Arabic tAhndr, plural of Aamar, “fruit”, j Lauth, Paris 1S70, p. 63, 129 do., Gescmchic 

proposed by Balise de Vegenere and Trevoux's ; gruchisch-) omischen Racks, 1877; Gaigneiot, 
Dictionary. 1 Des laiejices miliiaires dans V empire romain et 

Origin of the Institution. Von Hammer, ! spkialement en Orient et an stecle^ Bordeaux 

in spite of the importance he gives to Persian' 189S, p. 81, 89; Testaud, Des rapports des pnis- 
influence, Worms, who has however corrected ! sants et des petits proprietaires rutaux dans 
several of his predecessor’s errors, Belin, ' f a?tpire byzanthi au A'^'«^ Borzdaux 1898, 

Tischendorf have represented the iimar as being | p. 75 -^yy*; Graeco-romani tomi duo Johannis 

a kind of adaptation of the Muslim “feudal” system. Leunclavii Amelburnl^ Frankfort 1596, ii. 144 
Although the historian Sa'd al-Din uses this sqq. ; cf. also the woiks of Meursius, Mortreud and 
term of lands which were distributed to the ??iuseliefn the bibliography to the article benejiciiim in the 
of Turkey (cf. below) it seems to me difficult to Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines 
recognise the Arab the origin of the Turkish by Daremberg and Sagho). _ 

timars. The more particularly Muslim element in As to the influence which the Saidjuks of Asia 
the Turkish legislation, was the legal and political Minor may have exercised on the timar, we know 

distinction between the ^ush^dya (tithe-lands) i. e. nothing about it nor about their military organisation 

“those conquered by force and divided among the ■ in general (cf. however the remarks by Koprulu- 
conquerors on condition they paid a tithe” and zade Mehmed Fu’ad in Milli tet.Me^m^ A®. 5 i 
“tributary lands, taken after capitulation p. 213 — 214). 
and left to the zinimi {djnnwii) or infidels on Formation of the Ottoman militai) 
payment of tribute”. Now the military fiefs as fiefs and their a d m i n i s t ra t i o n : \Ve kncn\ 
Belin himself says {Propr. fondere^ N®. 303) could very little about the administrative activity of the 
consist of any kind of land and it is only by a early beys or Ottoman rulers. The following words 
very wide interpretation that some lawyers have are put into the mouth of Othman, the founder 0 
assimilated them to khaiadjiye lands constituted the dynasty: “He to whom I have granted a fief 
into wakfs for military requirements (/AvZ, N®. 298). shall not be deprived of it without good reason, 
The jurists of the period — fairly late — of Sulai- if he dies, his son shall succeed him; if the latter 
man the Magnificent found some difficulty in ' is too young, his servants .shall take his place m 
defining the status of the military domains in the ; war until he is fit to bear arms”, 
strict sense (cf. Steeg and Padel, p. 19—20 and ; Under Qrkhan. N\Ia al-Dln formed a corps 0 

especially M. T. M., p. 58 — 59 [Turkish text] horsemen called “exempted from taxation , 

von Hammer, i, 342 sqq. [German edition], Journ. who held in times of peace certain lands free 0 
As.^ Jan.-Feb. 1S44, p. 68 Voltaire was right I taxes and who seem to have been absorbed m 
when he said that the Turks had not borrowed I part at least by the organisation of the ttnidr (on 
the system of the tlmar from the Arab Caliphs ■ this miPtia, cf. Belin, Fiefs p. 39 4 *^^ 

{Essai des Moenrs, chap. xcxi). Grzegorzewski, p. 45; Marsigli: a firman relating 

The hypothesis of a Persian origin seems to me to them, Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS. Suppl. Turc., N *791 


no more justifiable. Kremer (Cttlittrgesch. des ist in fine). . 

Orients^ i. 109 — no) has shown that the Persians j Murad I, assisted by Timurtash Pasha beylerbeyi 
had no influence on the Arab feudal system. Von of Rumelia, in 1375 issued a kanun laying 
Hammer certainly exaggerated when he attributes ' the distinction between the little tlmar and t e 
to Persian influence the organisation of the By- | zfamei (Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS. Suppl. Turc, N • j 


zantine and Turkish military fiefs. There certainly 
is one feature in common to the three nations: i 
this is the existence of mounted feudatories wearing 
cuirasses (cf. for Fer•^ia Cl. Huart, La Perse., 
1925, p. 184, 204). It is even possible that these 
cuirasses were of Persian origin (a novella of 1 
Nicephoras Phocas seem to speak of them as an ; 
innovation) but this is of minor significance. ! 

It seems much more natural to admit that the 
Turks imitated or rather preserved the Byzantine 
institution which they found in existence. What 
would tend to confirm this is the existence of 
fiefs ^\ith the obligation to naval service alongside 
of those supplying horsemen. This was also the 
case with the Byzantines (Aug. Fr. Gfrorer, By- 
zantinische Geschichte, iii. 21). 

It is not our task here to enquire to what extent 
the Byzantine military fiefs were related to the 
Roman bcneficia or to the colonies of German 
soldiers (on the mailed horsemen of Byzantium, 
cf. Gustave Schlumberger, Un Empereur byzari- 
tin an siecle., new ed., 1923, p. 40 and 

p. 288 and on Greek military feudality: Rambaud, 
V Empire grec au dixihne siecte^ 1870, chapter 
entituled La feodalite dans I' Empire grec les fiefs 
mUitaires\ V histoire genkale of Lavisse and Ram- 


fol. 63). 

Mehmed II in 881 A. H. instituted a more syste- 
matic method of keeping the registers {defter) o 
the military fiefs. There is comparatively itt e 
reference to these fiefs in the Kanun-Noma o 
this ruler (publ. in a supplement to T.O.F-^ -i 
1330 A. H. 32 pp. Cf. v. Hammer, Staatsva - 
fassiing. 8, p. 87 — loi : CataL of the MSS m 
Vienna, N®. 1820, 3^^ and 1813, S^d^^The fisca 
I officials who administered the fiefs {sipah yaziij 
lari) appear in it as completely organised in t ^ 
provinces. They were the tlmar defterdari f e 
simple timar on the defter ketkjuidasi {idah^asi) 
for the zd'amet. Both sets of officials were under 
the defter emlni who in turn was under the defter- 
dar of the empire (cf. the Kanuu above quoted, 
p. 19 ; von Hammer, p. 93 and Belin, 
milltj p. 44). Details of the organisation of the 
timariots or djebeluydn will also be found m an- 
' other Kanun of Mehmed II, publ. by F. Kraelitz- 
j Greifenhorst in the M.O.G., i. 13, 48. In con^ei^ts 
[ this Kanun is closely connected with Kannt^ 
I (cf. below). 

! Sulaiman the Magnificent is credited with the 
! organisation of the timar but it is probable that 
' he only codified already existing regulations. In 
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any case he deprived the governors of control ot 
the relatively more important timar which were 
called t^zkereli (cf. below). It is from his reign 
that the rather numerous collections of laws begin 
to date {kanun^ kanun-name^ kanun-name-i al-i 
’'Otkffian^ A anun-i sultani or codes drawn up bv 
the uishand^i (more rarely by the defter-dar and 
the defter em'ini)^ with the help, more and more 
frequent as time goes on, of the Shaikh al-Islam 
(cf. Bib!'). These laws clearly reveal the agrarian 
character of the institution of timar The miri 
lands or domains of which they were formed were 
fields lying around the villages, the houses in the 
latter being the property {inalk) of private in- 
dividuals T. M.^ p. 54^ Otherwise any land 
under cultivation, even in a garden or vineyard 
belonging to the raya^ became domain and paid 
dues to the sipakl. (A/. Tld/., p. 87; cf. y.A.^ 
Jan -Feb. 1844, p. §7). | 

The timar from the military point ofj 
view. We know that the Turks had a remarkably 
well organised regular army before the western 
powers. In the beginning of the xix^h century, 

1. e. on the eve of the disappearance of xht timar ' 
it Consisted of the following elements: 

1. The permanent regular at my with regular 
pay {'ulTife) from the public treasury, called kapu 
(kap?)*kulu, servants of the Porte (of the Sultan): 

It consisted of the Janissaries, gunners {topdji)^ bom- 
bardieis,!^’^^^?; adpl) sappers, ( l u^yh eindB) engineers, 
{mche7idis\ firemen {^tiiliimbadfl q. v.), ammunition- 
bearers {^djehedjl^ horsemen (sipaki\ not to be 
confounded with the timariots) and caivu,^). 

2. The cavalry {toprakll) and feudal troops. 

3. The seratkulu {serhadd-kulu) or frontier troops, 
as a rule summoned to the colours and paid 
irregularly, and particularly at times of great danger, 
they comprised as cavalry the gonullu (gomul/u) 
or “volunteers’’, heavy cavalry, besk/i or bes/i^ a 
hght cavalry (accoiding to Montecuculli, like the 
Hungarian Hussars), and de/i {del'll) or partisans, 
and for infantry, the azab {azap) or picked garrison 
soldiers (like the Hungarian heyduks, according to 
Montecuculli), seymen or peasant volunteers, fighting 
like dragoons on foot or on horseback and placed 
in charge of the baggage and cavalry and the 
7 }iHsellem or pioneers. 

4' The Yerll kulii or “local troops” of the 1 
p5^a, sandjakbey or a^yan. Levied in theory by j 
i'pecial authorisation of the Porte but often without I 
this they enabled a number of amliitious Pashas • 


liant deeds. The sirdar or commander-in-chief had 
power to distribute on the battlefield itself timar 
which were vacant as a result of the aimy’s losses 
and to accept meritorious volunteeis as yoldash 
(cf. Belin, Fiefs milit.^ tir. a part, p. 65 : Abesci, 
P* 23; Mme Louise Sl.-Belluc, Bonaparte et les 
Grecs^ Pans 1826, p 109; my Soniniaire des archives 
turqties dii Caire^ p, 27, note i). 

It is usually said that the principal military 
obligation of the timariots was, for those whose 
grant was reduced to the minimum called filidj 
“s.'.ord”, to go to war m person (or when impos- 
sible to .send a sub-stitute) and for the mure richly 
endowed to send one or moie djebeli. 

It does not seem to have been quite so simple. 
The timariot had to present him>elf with a cuirass. 
He was thus also a djebell {keitdu ^ebeli^ says the 
kanun^ cf. T. O. E. M ^ p. 11), and this was the 
case with the less rich (1,000 aspers! accoiding to 
the kanun^ which could hi>\vever be modified). All 
the others had to bring also X\ve\x ghu.’am “squiie’’ 
and a lent (Tournefort, p. 319. also mentions the 
tents). The richer ones had also to bring one or 
more dfebeli and tents of a better quality (cf. the 
I varieties in the same kunun). 

\ Petis de la Croix, in a note to his translation 
1 of the Nasihat’nama^ p. 88. says that the djcbeli 

I were “armed soldiers cuirassed serving in 

I the artillery and in the trenches, cairying off the 
earth which the Janissaries dug” and Touinefoit 
(p. 320) says that the timariots are “forced to 
supply baskets to their horsemen who use them 
to carry the earth necessary to fill up the ditches 
and trenches”. There was an official m the army 
called the djebeli a ekasl who had control of the 
effectives of the djebeli (cf. Gizegorzewski, doc. 
N‘b 100). Pouqueville, Boy. dans la G/'ece^ p. 10, 
suggests an etymological connection between the 
djebeli and the cuirassed gabelouxl 

Details on the armament of the timariots uill 
be found in .-Vbesci, p. 18. Tournefort (p. 320) 
fuither says: “then cavalry is belter disciplined 
than that which is properly called spahis although 
the spahis are lighter and more active: the latter 
only fight in platoons having the oldest hor^emen 
at their head, while the Zaims and the Timariots 
are divided into regiments and commanded by 
“Colonels under the ordeis of the Pashas”. 

The hierarchy of the military fiefs; 
khass of the governors of the provinces. 
As is evident from Tournefort m the above quo- 


to gain power (L\li of Tebelen, Djezzar, Mustafa tation, there was a rather close connection between 
bairakter etc.). Rightly or wrongly they are often the adminibtrative organisation of the provinces 
confused with the preceding, and some writers and the feudatories: those of the first category 
like Ahmad Rasim put among the yerll kulu the (holders of khBm) aie even confused with the 
azap seymen^ and mtisellem above mentioned, governors. 

adding the tufemljll “fusiliers”, idjdreli^ “heavy It must not be concluded however from this 
auillcry of the frontier forts” and even the la- I that theie weie ziTimet and timar m all the 
gkinidjl. It is into this second category, that of provinces, 'fhe mediate possessions like the Crimea, 
topiakli or territorial troops that the feudatories the Danubian principalities, the Barbary Regencies 
^vho held timar fall. Juchereau de St. Denis com- had no timar. It was the same with some of the 
pares them to the “levies of the ariiere-bans of outer provinces of the empire like Egypt, Bagh- 
the old feudal monarchies of the west”. dad, Crete, Cyprus, Varad, Caffa. Ewliya Celebi 

There were no hard and fast divisions between says that there were none in the peninsula of the 

these different categories of soldiers, fanissaries Morea (except in certain adioinmg islands) but 
Could obtain timar. On the other hand theie were the contrary is stated by Pouqueville, Voy. dans 
timariots in the frontier provinces and one of the la Grece,, p. 12. 

means of promotion, the only legal one. for a ; Other Ottoman writers distinguish in this con- 
who was not the son of a sipdhi or iljebeli j nection between the provinces luled as salyane^ 
actually was to go as a volunteei {goniiUU) “to ; a word which means “annual” in Peisian [salvane 

the frontiers” to distinguish himself there by va- i He zapt oilman or s. i, mazbut cyaUt) and the 'khTi<is 


The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 
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province-' Ihe former were held by goveinor'> 
either in full ownership ci^akl'ik or 

\nrtluk\ like the mediate provinces i»r like the 
5 Kuid sandjaks called kiikYimet or the 19 san- 
djaks of the wilayet of Duarbaki. or for a }ear 
at a time [iltizam He or senezi'i Utharn ilc^ whence 
the word salyane'). With this system the emolu- 
ments of the governors were deducted from the 
ie\enue of the state collected by the fiscal offices 
of the province (or levied on the irsidixe which lepre- 
sented, after deduction of allowances and the pay 
of the soldiers, the hhazine^ Tuikiffi khazfia or 
“treasury” destined for Constantinople) without the 
beylerbcyi (\iceroy) “being able to exact the least 
thing from the people’’ (Marsigli) while the 
governors who held khZisy^ levied tithe^: pi. 

a^shar^ on these fiefs. 

This distinction must not be taken loo literally. 
Sume sVdyanc goveinors actually had kJia^s and 
the hhasj^ were not all military fiefs. The khan 
of the Crimea for example levied 1,200.000 aspers 
on the customs of Caffa, under the name of 
khass. On the other hand sandjaks of different 
character aie found in the same province, some 
salyane. otheis klhiss. This was the case with the 
provinces of Baghdad. Cyprus (already mentioned 
as kha^j^ provinces), Damascus. Aleppo, Ctldir, 
without reckoning the eyalet of the Kapudan 
Pasha This distinction between salyane and khZisj^ 
provinces appears very clearly, when it 15 a ques- 
tion of a sandjak and not of an eyalet as a whole. 

Ihe idea of khaiy mu^t not be confused with i 
that of “military fief". It i, largei and differs : 
from It, in as much U'' the khays was attached not 
to the person but to the position of the governor. 
At least this was the case from the time when ' 
in the leign of Muiad III, the sandjak-beyi ceased : 
to be inalienable(cf. Helm, No. 313). | 

The sultan had abo his regular private khasj^ ; 
which weie called khasyd-hnmaxun. " ' 

With this leservation the vassals of the first I 
category were represented hy two kinds of high 1 
officials, the beylerbcyi and the sandjakbeyi both 
holdeis of khass. 

The bcyletbeyi (cf. Deny, Sommairc des arch. 
tu 7 ques da Caire^ p, 41-52) held khasj^ the value 
of the annual revenue of which varied fiom 650,000 1 
aspers (Morea) to 1,200.700 (Kapudan Pasjia) and | 
were proportionate to their rank and precedence ' 
1. e. to the date of the conquest of the province. ; 
The khdis the revenue of which attained or sur- ! 
parsed the million were Rumelia, Anatolia, Da- i 
mascus, Erzerum, Diyarbakr, Wan, ^ehn/or, 
Khanate of the Crimea, Baghdad, Basia, Habe^, 
Egypt and going down by 100 aspers: Kliodes, j 
C>pru^, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli in Barbary (it is | 
probable that .some of these existed only 1 

on paper). ' 

Each beylerbeyi had to supply one ?tiiikemmel 1 
djebell for each 5)^00 aspers of revenue. Maisigli I 
adds that some portions of this revenue were ■ 
exempt from military obligations. 1 

Ihe beylerbcyi were allowed themselves to issue | 
boat conferring the small tlmar {teskercsiz’y cf. ' 
below). When a viceroy died the state gave I 
Umar to eleven of his servants. The sandyak~bc\i \ 
in theory held khasj^ of at least 200.000 aspers 
of annual revenue. In practice we find in the lists 
of Ain-i ‘^Ali sandjaks with a lower revenue. When 
the new holder was an officer of the palace (in 
such case the expression used was “to go out to 


or ascend to the sandjak”: sandja^a clkmak).^ the 
minimum w.is higher and proportionate to his 
dignity. The Agha of the Janissaries had the 
highest: 500,000 aspers. 

The augmentations or /‘c'-' U'H’/ of the fiefs of the 
sandjak‘be\'i were made by sums of lOO aspers on 
each looo of revenue, (1. e. 10^ q). When a vacant 
fief was allotted to a sandjak-bcyi who had not 
yet a right to the whole of the revenue it yielded, 
the surplus went to the fueu'kTif (was retained by 
the state) to be set aside for the janissaries who 
had a right to a tlmar. Later, the khass could be 
leconstituted in its entirety for the benefit of the 
same holder and the timariots who were ihu> 
dispossessed were given compensation. This system 
prevented the domains being broken up into sm.!!! 
sections. 

The precedence of the sandjak-beyis was regu- 
lated by the importance of their khass. but ex-giand 
viziers had always precedence over all other? 
.\ sandjak-bcyi had also to supply one mukcmrncl- 
djebeli per 1,000 aspers of revenue. When a sandjak- 
b:yt died, the state gave timar to six of his seivanis 
It i> piobable that it was not necessary to be a 
sandjalybeyi to obtain a khass 

\\ hat was the low’er limit of a khass r The authors 
of TurkUh works on the history of the Ottoman 
empire say that the khais was a domain with at 
least 100,000 a-?pers of revenue, granted to iiniera' 
(plur. of ^;;/ 7 r = bey, which is applied to the 
sandyak-beyi and in opposition to vizier or pasha 
ot 3 tails, to the bevlerbeyi or pasha of two tails. 
At the present day, it is applied to the higher officers 
in contrast to the general or pasha). Although 
the figure of 100.000 aspers is confirmed from 
other source^ (Tournefort, p. 319) it w'as probably 
fixed at a later date. We actually find, in the lists 
of 'Ain-i 'All Efendi, khass which are lower than 
this (for the benefit of the defterdar of a wilayet). 
If we may judge by the total of the duties of 
kalcmlye (cf, below) paid by the khass^ the minimum 
revenue of the latter must have originally been 
60,000 aspers. 

Zi'amet or ze'.amet. Every fief called 
had a minimum revenue of 20,000 aspers, which 
could not be reduced or divided in case of transfer 
to an heir or another holder. This minimum w'as 
called kllidj zdamet. The surplus, whatever its 
amount, wa? called hisj^e or “part”. 

Every zi Zimet entered in the register {idynial)^ 
as ii reducible w'as called from this fact idynialh 
in opposition to hiyyli or divisible into parts 
(Belin, Fiefs milit..^ p. 55 — 57). It was the same 
with timar \ cf. Marsigli, p. 96 — 97. 

The holders of zZZimet were called zajirn (plur. 
zii^amlp)y “chief”. A za'^dfi had to go to war in 
per.son and supply one djebeli for each complete 
5-000 aspers of revenue above 20,000 aspers of the 
kllhlj zddmet. Nothing w’as paid on a sum less 
than 5,000 even if it were 4,999. The zaHm who 
lived in the capital of a kaza generally became a 
su-bashi. 

According to modern Turkish writers and Tourne- 
fort, the maximum revenue of a zi'dmat w'as 99,999 
aspers but some defter kiah^ast held z^dmet with 
a large revenue (lists in 'Ain-i 'Ali). Grzegorzewski 
gives the maximum of 50,000. It is probable from 
what has been said above about the khdsj^ that 
[ originally it was 59-999 aspers. 

Timar. The timar were of two kinds: 

I. — tezkereliy or given by beraUi sultdni on pro- 
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duction of a certificate {^tezkere or mirmiran iez~ \ Military organissation of the fiefs. The 
keresi) issued by the beylerbeyi or viceroy (cf. i high command of the feudatories was exercised 
the models of tezkcre\ in Grzegorzewski's documents by the goveinors of provinces (themselves important 
75 j 78, 87, 91, 100, 102 and 106); feudatories) and thus the title of mir-liiva (a 

2. — iezkeresiz or given by a simple berat of the synonym of sanJjak-beyi) became the name for a 
beylerbeyi i. e. without certificate, to feudatories brigadier-general. 

already having or having had a fief. The dues of Under the orders of these generals were ofhceis 
a first timar had always to be paid or at least whose duty it was to mobilise and probably also 
be approved by imperial berat. to command the feudatories, namely : 

The dues on the irreducible minimum (ktlldj) i. the alay-beyi, a kind of colonel chosen by 
of the two kinds of ti??idr varied according to the the feudatories of a sanJjak. They had the light 
province but those on a tezkereh timar were to a drum and a fiag (the bavrakdar or “fiag- 
aiways higher than those on a tezkeresiz iimTir. beaier” was a kind of lieutenant-colonel and the 
The individuals, limited in number, who noimally caiatish a kind of “major"). The Turks often con- 

received gedekii zi'amet were: the derg^dh-i ^dli fused the sipdhi and the zvovezvoda (^a loanword 

(young nobles), the '{ 7 . from the Slavonic) but distinguished between the 

the dlzcdn kidtibUri.^ the defter-khakani k^dtibleri apdhi of the fi-.cus {Miri siibadillarl and those 
(d/. p, 543: Djewdet, i., p. 313) They also of the timar {ebl-i timar subudillarl) cf. the 

drew pay from the little rUznamtedii (Hammer, Kdnun publ. in 1330, p. 28. 

bitadtsverfassitng.^ li, 54 and KZimin publ. in 1330, 2. ceri-baskTi and sn-bas/il. These two titles seem, 

p. 21, note). They were respectively 6,000 and as has been obr-erved. to refer to the same officers 
3,000 aspers in the beylerbeyliks of Rumelia, Buda, (j-/< [older is a synonym of ceri “army, troops*’). 
Bosnia and Temesvar 5 iOOO (or 3,000 and 6,000) There was one for each district (^kazd or ndhive'). 
and 2,000 aspers elsewhere. In peace-time the were officers of the police. 

The tiinariot owed personal service for his As to the cerl sui udjuUrl (fiom sur-mek) (‘‘to 

and for a certain sum above it, the services of a 1 drive a flock or troop in front of one”) Belin 

djebeli. According to 'Ain-i h^li, in Rumeha the . makes them captains of ten, for the sake of sym- 

iimariot owed one c^ebeli for each 3,000 aspers, metry with the preceding, but they were less 
which is the actual equivalent of a but there regular ofticers than police 01 detectives, i. e. 

seems to be a initial allowance of 10.000 aspers ' soldiers whose task wa'^ to bring back deserters 
which is free. By analogy we should have to allow to the army (cf. documents N^. 85 and 72 in 
one ^ebeli for each 2,000 aspers for the rest of Grzegorzewski). 

the empire. ThLs system means a great simplification In case of mobilisation the Sultan sent a firman 
in contrast with the state of things revealed by to the beylerbeyi concerned ordeiing them to raise 
the Kdnmi-ndma attributed to Seyidi Bey, p. ii | the ban of the za^lni and sipZihl (cf. a specimen 
(Marsigli gives 5.000 aspers as for the zei'lm'). \ of one of these firmans m the transl. 

The name eshkim (oz edi^ktn or esh-kin-dti) tlmari i Petis de la Croix, p. 35-36; the same work p. 8, 
‘‘combatant timar" from the veib esh-mek., above ! puts at 2,000 rz/X 1. e. 100,000 aspers, a sum set 
mentioned, was given to a fief which owed direct , a^ide for the gifts which according to custom were 
service and retainers when called upon. The | given in this case to the militia and especially to 
tdikindji tlmdrlari were contrasted on the one 1 the zd^lni and iimariots). 

benezebeti^be-fiobet) tlmdrlaflhtXongxog Administration of the military fiefs, 
to various individuals owing service in turn and We have already mentioned the adnunhtrative and 
on the other with the mustahfiz tlmarlaif or fiefs ' fiscal officials who had charge of the allotment of 
(few'er in number) granted to non-combatants like ' fiefs. These officials who were called zvildyet mu- 
the imams or mttl'e dhd/n ns of mosques in the frontier harrirUit or “provincial writers” kept registers 
towns or to individuals whose duty it was to pro- called tdjmZil or “general” statistics of the fiefs 
vide the palace with game-biids or butcher-meat, and mu/assal or “detailed” statistics. In another 
The connection .should be investigated which , book called ruzndmee or “journal” weie recorded 
existed between these latter limars and the fiefs j the bet at or orders relating to the fiefs. The armies 
{yi Zimet or tlmZir^ which were called gedikli or 1 in the field carried these registers with them 
^privileged” because their holders were not obliged I (probably duplicate copies) in order to enter at 
to do service except when the grand vizier led j once on the battlefield the necessary distributions of 
the army in person (Belin, Propr. fonc..^ N®. 357; | //war (cf. doc., Nt*. 78, 100 and 102 in Grzegorzewski). 
Tm. Legrand, Ephemcrides daces par Constantin 1 In the Turkish archive,-, are pieserved registers 
-Oapontes., Paris 1881, ii. 62 — 63). Before disposing 1 w'hich go back to the Conqueror and would be 
a vacant tlmdr it had to be ascertained if it ! well worth studying. Cf. my article in Histoii e 
'va.-, not in the special register of the gedikli ilmdr ■ et historiens depuis cinqiiante ans {Bibl. de la 
(cf. the formula gedikli kaydhidii deyil-isCj docu- ; Revue historique)., Pans 1927, vol. i., Turquxe. 
ments in Grzegorzewski, N®. 78 and lOo). ! The zVz a/ granting fief^ were liable to chancellery 

In the great days of the timariots the feudatories, , dues (“of the pen” kalcmlye) levied by the khi gh at 
according to Kocu Bey, led out more men than emlnl. It was 40/0- aspers for the holder.- of 
^hey required to and the timariots w'ere ambitious of tlmdt of 3,000 aspeis, Soo asper.- for the za'^lm, 
hecomiDg caTw through exploits such as capturing a ' There were 15.000 aspers for the khjisy^ (we have 
^core or so of prisoners or biinging in as many heads, u.sed this figure to ascertain the probable original 
In theory the tlmZir were granted only to Mus- minimum of the UiZisyp. The berat., following a 
hms but there were exceptions at the time of the general custom, were renewed annually {tcdjdld-i 
Conquest and Christian feudatories were left in berat) and the same kalemiye dues were paid every 
possession of their estates (cf. for Serbia: Grzegor- yeai (cf. Xasi/iat-name. p. 41, 78, 79). 
zevvbki, p. 62, and for the Moiea; Pouqueville, , It would take us too long heie to give the 
d/.), : regulation:* which were intended to secure the 
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devolution of the t:»iar to men suitable for military 
service and who had to be by preference the ^ons 
or de.'Ccndant^ of feudatories {^^ipahi-zade. in pluial 
sipZihixdfi) or of djebcli who had done then 
service. Their legitimacy was ebtabli>hed by the 
evidence of ten timariots (Kocu-Be\ ). 

When a timariot failed to obey the summons, 
he became rna^zul ‘‘deprived" i. e. he was tem- 
puiaiily depiived for one or two years of his 
timar which was then called aii li\i ZaUmnak. Eveiy 
tlmar vacant thiough escheat or default 

fell as meTikur to he managed by the 

official called who collected the re- 

venues until it was allotted again. 

The s:pahl were bmind to live on their estates. 
To look after the land one in ten wa'^ usu. lly 
left at hunie and called the ku,ndju or ‘•guard". 
If the war was a prolonged one. the s:pahi of 
each safidjak sent home a score of their num]»er 
who. known as kkaydjdkdj]. had to send supplies 
to theii comiades in the field. 

A raya or peasant could only become a timariot 
by proving his prowess on the battlefield, which 
he could only do by going as a volunteoi to the 
frontiers fcf. above). 

Decline of the system of military fiefs. 
In ■'pite of piecautions and attempts at reform 
like that of 1632 as a result of the memoir pre- 
sented by Kudji Bey (01 Kuci, or belter peihap> 
Kocu Bey) of Koiica (better of Gumuldjina) and 
again in 1657 and 1777, the decline of the fiefs 
continued to be niaiktd. 

In additinn to the laments of Turkish officials ' 
like Kocu Bey and 'Ain-i T-\Ii Efendi, we find 
frequent criticisms in western writers. 

In theuiv the zwitn and timariots had to go to ; 
war. even if they were so ill that ihev had be carried I 
in a Intel, with their children in panniers ('rourne- . 
fort) but after putting in an appearance an opp- r- ' 
lunity was always found to leiurn home (.\be'Ci. ' 
88, p. i8j. We find m Grzegorzewski orders j 
to bring to the colours mutinous iimaiiots. who ! 
weie hiding in their lifUtk {yijt-lik) (doc. N^. 73 j 
for example;- [ 

A timariot could buy himself off and this was ; 
a valuable source of revenue for some niini->teis, j 
according to Philippe du Fesne-Canaye {'oyage \ 
du Levant ifi rj/j, Pans 1897, p. 137). ! 

Another pas^age in the same travellei (p. 60) ! 
seems to show that foreign ambassadors could actually ! 
obtain timar for their pioteges, Tuurnefort (ii.. ' 
p. 3 ^ 9 -) "rites: “Ihe viceroys and provincial gover- i 
nois have such piAvers by their intiigue at court ; 
that commandeishipa which are outside of then ' 
distiicts are given to their seivants or to those i 
who give them most money". I 

Barun de Tott shows us that the khan of the 
Crimea was very diss;atisfied with the services of ' 
10,000 sipahl sent bv the Porte and says he was able 
to prove to himself that some of them were really i 
Christians who pretended to be converted to Islam | 
for the sake of the timar { Memoires^ 1785, 1.. 1 
p 1 1 2). Lastly there is an account of various other J 
abuses in Mouvadjea d’Cihsson, Tableau de PEmt>. 1 
CM., vu, p. 375. ' ! 

Ihe buppiesaion of the Janissaries and of the j 
corp^ of cavalry or paid sipahi under Mahmud II j 
brought about the disbandment of the feudal militia. > 
To safeguard the nght'^ they had acquiied, this j 
Sultan formed the elite of the di.-^possessed feudatories 
in 1831 into four squadrons, which later formed ; 


the fiamework of the new regular cavalry. As to 
the other holders of the old fiefs now the piopeitv 
of the state, they received pensions which weie 
provided fur in the budget. The total of these 
pensions at first 1 20,000 purses or 60,000,000 piastres 
(Belm) fell in 1830 to about 15,000,000 without 
reckoning some 10,000,000 paid as indemnity to 
the farmers of the domain lands (leased since the 
ministry of Rustam Pasha Sulaiman's grand vizier) 
On the 27^ Radjab 1280 (Jan. 7, 1864) these 
pensions underwent a revision which still further 
leduced their number, from lack of certain formalities 
(Tischendorf). 

There was no longer any military organisation, 
of the fiefs but the state retained the iapu, whiLh 
It hencefoith levied for its own benefit, and the 
laws retained numerous survivals of the old system 
(cf below). 

The tim.ar and Ottoman land legi-- 
lation. In return for his services the sipahT had 
the right to collect all or part of the houqcuq}- 
sjier'iic (of divine prescription) dues as well as 
“taxes decreed by the sovereign" rugoumi urjiic ("'e 
should add “01 sanctioned by usage") on the 
lands of the fief. He exercised a kind of seignorai 
junsdictiijn over the laias “Muslim or Christian 
peasants". If the peasants, the tillers of the soil, 
only held ‘heir land with a tegarruf title (possession 
not implying ownership) they hand it on death 
to their childien only. All other hens or acquirers 
can only acquire possession of them by paying to 
the sipahl uf the place the dues (^moii'addjiU') called 
tapu \ if thcie are no heirs, the land is awarded to 
a new' owner also by and by regulations made 

ad hoc" (Belin, Prop, fonc.^ N®. 303). 

In return for his military obligations the timariot 
enjoyed feudal privileges. .\s regaids the proprietor 
of the soil he was his lord {s^hib^i ei z or arz for 
the Arabic ard) but thi., right of ownership was 
not only bound up with military service: it was 
precarious and revocable. 

The peasant {ra^iyet'., plur. also employed in 
the .singular : re^Uya or fol^ya) Muslim or Christian 
for western usage is wrong in applying this term 
only to Christians — wa^ attached to the slate and 
went with it (Helm, Liefs milit., ''pec. repr., p. 5 °)- 

He paid to the sipahi different taxes and dues 
which varied somewhat accoiding to locality, a 
few of which may be enumerated here: 

Lpeiuijc or pendjik “fifth” (Belin, N®. 323 ’ 
Grzegorzewski, p. 233); benndk or penak (Orze- 
gorzewski, p. 226 ;ind doc. 84; Kdnuu-nafrt, 
ed. 1329, p. 16, note 2 ; Hammer, Pstaatsverja^simg • 
nebak); resm-i lift (Belin, 318 ; Grzegorzewski, 

p. 236; Kdnun-name.^ p. 316, note 2); mudjerr^d 
“bachelors” (N^. 321); '^arusdne “a girl, married 
woman" (N^. 320, 350); dukhan or tutun “right 
of fuel for individuals foreign to the tinidr" er 
kapHiaiikos (N^. 326, 34S) ; sTildriye (N° 34 ^ i 

Kdnun-ndme^ p. i6, note 3); dsvab or deyi>ritn 
‘‘moldin’' \ollak ‘‘pasture"'; ym MX’ “summer pasture ; 
kklshla “winter pasture”; djdb-kedian “sheep’ ; 
murde pahalaii “compen -ation for the maintenance 
of a falcon which comes to die”: bedaya 01 bad- 
u-haivd “extra ordinaiy taxes"; kovean “hives’ ; 
ktle “measure of wheat'’ (N®. 345). 

A fuller list of imposts and taxes will be found 
in Ahmad Wafik, TekKilif kazclPidi. 

\Ve>tern author', give as the most important 
imposts on land in the country the tithe, but the 
older Ottt>man legists distinguish between : 
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1. The imposts of the canon law {shart'^a) sub- 
divided into ; 

a. Kharadj-i /nutvazzaf “fixed impost on land" 
or tribute of the soil, represented in practice for 
perhaps by an artificial assimilation t by the aft 
akcesi (also called boyiindiiruk hakk\ or tasma 
aklcsi) and the ispence or “poll-tax’' by the ispence 
or poll-tax on the Christians (identified with the 
djizya of the divine law: the dja'ivali ax yaivTil: 
of E^^ypt and sometimes popularly called the 
par excellence). 

h. Kharadj-i nntkdsame “proportional impost on 
land’’ or tribute on the produce represented by 
the tithe or '^Hsjiur^ which in spite of its name 
varied in practice between Y3 and 

2. The imposts of customary law {purftxa) le- 

presented particularly by the djaba benndk paid 
by rayas, manied Muslims without land, to be 
distinguished from the ekinlu benndk (a kind of 
lijt akcesi with reduced taxes) cf. J/. p. 99, 

109, 10 and 54. 

This classification, which seems somewhat ar- 
bitrary, takes no account of the distribution between 
taxes on persons and those on who own property. 
On taxes and land in the country cf also Heidborn, 
Les Finances Ottornanes. Vienna 1912, p. 17 sqq. 
and 5 to 10. 

Some dues had to be divided between the timariot 
and the su^ba^i (Belin, 348). 

Such were the regulations for lands liable to 
tapxi. for these were lands belonging completely 
to the sipZihi and called khdssj. As they were also 
called yeii (“sword lands’’) and could not 

he given by tapii, I think we may conclude that 
the leference is to the inalienable part of the 
t'lmdr^ called kil\^ (cf. above). It is indeed not 
surpiising that kllldj has been considered inalienable 
even by tapti. Belin and Worms take different 
views and compare, wrongly I think, kJidsyj lands 
and khdsj^ which they contrast with “lands of 
combatants’’ or >ndi-i miikdiele or djenk mabf, 
alone liable to the organisation of the militaiy 
(Belin, X^^. 312 — 313). 

In spite of the charges made against the 
cavaliers” {sipdhl^ atli) contained in popul.ar st«*ries 
lil^e those of Xasr al-Din I^odja, the situation 
of the peasants does not .seem to have been bad 
and according to Leunclavius (Lovvenklau), theie 
W'eie Hungarian peasants ready to set fire to their 
farms and flee to Turkey (Thornton), luchereau 
de "^t. Denis attributes this to the fact that the 
owner of a fief had “no legal right of lordship 
and justice over the persons living on it’’. We 
ha\e seen that he had numerous fiscal rights. '1 he 
lelatiDU'^ between the sipdhl and the ra'ya were 
oe\ erthele^'S very complicated. They occupy ver\ con- 
'^iderable space m the Ottoman land-laus as contained 

the kdnu?i\ enumerated above (N^ 3: 4 ^^d 
5 ) Many of these regulations — with the re‘5ei\aiion 
that the State has taken the place of the — 

ha\(^ passed into the modern land-laws 01 adzi 
b^inunu where they have become merged with 
borrowings from the Code Napoleon The text 
of the>e laws will be found in vol. i. of the Turkish 
Fa^tur and the French translation'' in Belin. 
^opr.^p'onc. and German by Padel in Beilin, J/. 
‘O^S, (1901). For the “code of land-laws”, cf, 

'■ ^ onng, t orps de droit ottoman^ vi ( i 900), p, 44— 
th ^ nao-'t cliaracteristic of tliese survivals is 

^ ieipu about which we now give a few lexico- 
graphical details. 


Tapu. The Ottoman substantive iap-u or by 
the operation of the law of vowel haimony tapi 
(as in Baku ed. Dvorak, p. 171, 2 infra) for the 
older (Oghuz) tap-n^h^ Caghatai tap-nk, is derived 
from the verb tap-rnak'. i. to obey, to submit to 
God oj a conqueror by begging amdn from him 
(cf. "Askik-pds/id-zdde Tarlkhi^ ed. Giese, p. 225 
N^oldeke, Neshri^ Z D ^^.G ^ 1 ^ 59 ? P- 212: tapan 
wildyet is not a proper name): 2. to w’orship (a 
divinity), 3. to pay homage. — Cf. also tapu, Vam- 
bery, Ait.’Osnian. Sprache, p. 219; tabu. Codex 
Comanicus, 217; Houtsma, Em iurk.-ar. Glossar\ 
the Koman form with intervocalic sonant is found 
in the Karaite tabu, taFe: thanks, gratitude (T. 
Kowalski, Karaimische 7 exte...von Froki. Cracow 

1929). 

Tapu^h according to Kashghar! means i. “service 
(khidmay 2. obedience {tiZa)''', i., p. 31 1 and deri- 
vatives i., p. 410; ii., p. 132, 1 . 5 ; cf iii., p. 27S, 
infra, the proverb : tuyin tapughsak, ianyi i savincsiz 
“the priest is always ready to worship God but the 
latter is not at all pleased with him’’. 

The Burhdn-i Kdid" explains the Persian bor- 
rowing thus: “it is a polite custom which the 
Turks of Transoxania call tapu and consists in, 
when one has committed some crime, presenting 
oneself before the Sultan or viziers, the head un- 
covered, holding one’s ears, bow’ing down and 
seeking forgiveness”. Cf. for the meaning the 
Turkish so frequent in the Buddhist 

and Manichaean texts publ. by F. K W. Muller, 
von Le Coq, Pelliot etc. The following passage is 
typical: ut' Oghiiz resmindje tapu we-kk/zviet 
tesmin yerine getirdiler, “prostating oneself” (or 
btiw'ing) three times according to the custom of 
the Oghuz, they went thiough the traditional 
gestures «d‘ tapuz.wd homage” (Houtsma, H'st. des 
SeldJ. d' Ibn BibP p. 10 , 1 9). The ceremony seems 
to h.ave included the offeiing of a cup for there 
15 an expression tapu sagkraglii “cup of homage” 
recorded by the Burhan-i KZitd (p. 477 sub 
.^aghrak). 

It may also be noted that accoiding to Silvestre 
de Sacy, the Arabic khidma “service” given above 
as the equivalent of tapu (accoiding to Kashgharl) 
sometimes has the same meaning as the lurkish 
timZir (A' E., i. 210, note d; cf Bibliothequc des 
arabi'ants. Cairo, 11., p. 114. 116). 

Listly in Mongol, the same word (pronounced 
tahik according to KowaIew'>ki which presupposes 
a Turkish foiin tap-igh') means “offering, sacrifice, 
divine service, service, worship, act of honouring”. 

In connection with the tJmdi , tapu is the name 
of the title-deeds which confirm the tributaiy state 
of the land, the renewal of which is obligatory 
ID certain circumstances and which establish the 
permanence of the right of conquest (Belin, N°. 298, 
note 2). 

From the preceding one might be tempted to 
see in the tapu a kind of homage and Ahmad 
Wafik gives a" the equivalent of tapu. the ex- 
pression aghallk hakkt “right of the overlord’’, 
but the analogy is only apparent: tapu existed 
between the sipahi and the ra^ya and not between 
the sipdhl and the suzerain (Sultan). It is there- 
fore quite a real bond going with land. As the 
delivering of this title was done with the payment 
of a certain sum in anticipation {inii'adjdjele') the 
name tapu was given not only to the title but to 
the sum itself. And when on the abolition of the 
timdr the tapu w'as levied by the state, mirnuru 
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or hatib'i was given to the employee who handed 
ovei the tapu (Belin, 88, 335 sqq ). Tapu could 
only be demanded when an estate became really 
vacant. Tiansmission by inheritance takes place 
without tapu or gratis. 

The following are some phrases in which thU 
woid occurs: tapu-la-mak or tapu-ya iccr-me-: or 
tapii-ile laermek “to give by tap 2 i (speaking of the 
sipZihl)"\ tdpU'Xa aimak “tu take by (speaking 
of the : cf tapu4a\ln-dan almak^')s\'6.tM'p''p\. 

Turc, NO. 68, fol. 7; ba~tapu or tapii-ile ‘‘against 
payment of the iapu'\ opposed to bila tapu or 
medjdjafieti^ without expense, without paying 
tapu-\a mustahakk “(laud) which ought to be or 
perhaps as a result of a vacancy given to an- 
other or payment of the (whence the expression 
istthaklye^ with erazl. understood, etc., opposed to 
tapu-yii boz-mak “to break an engagement 
by tl'\ tapH-sn dja'iz de\ll “cannot be given by 
resm-i tapu “tax paid as hakk-i t. “right 
of holding land by : tapu'i ?hisl “right of pro- 
poitional da?n tapusa “tax levied on any new 
building created by the iaya‘' (M T. p. 83; 
y.A.^ Jan-Febi. 1844, p. 88; v. Hammer, i. 399. 

Comparison of the timat with western 
fiefs. The tlmar is more of an administrative 
than a social organisation. It is due to the initiative 
of the state and the latter has never lost its riaht 
to supervise and even control directly the timar^ 
which are only hereditary because the state finds 
an advantage in this, but it sees that no dynasty 
of feudatoiies is allowed to establish itself in the 
provinces. The fief is and, in spite of certain 
abuses, remains closely associated with the obligation 
to military service and is taken away on the 
slightest sign of failure to peiform this or of lebel- | 
liousne.ss. The possession of it is so piecarious 
that some timZir have returned as many as eight 
times to the state in one campaign (Thornton). 
The domain, which has not the same social im- 
portance as in the west, does not confer its name 
upon its holder nor give him any degree of j 
nobility. There is even a somewhat unexpected I 
tendency according to which a ra^ya could receive j 
a timar without ceasing to be a i\2-ya. He could 
not abandon his state of rd'ya when the btsat 
conferring the fief .specifically stated that his xol- 
ila'dlik \\z.% being rewarded, “his good -ervices in 
war as a free comrade in arms” {Milh tet. m.y 
p. 3H)' The feudal relationship is expressed only 
in the domain.s, an irreducible part of which onlv 
was guarant«..ed the holder on condition that he 
gives militaiy service. The rewaid is, as it were, 
divided into small section.s which are used to give 
regular increases, as to officials. One does not talk 
of a timar of so many aspers but of so many 
aspers of timar {din kadar akce timuf) The great 
feudatoiies aie at the same time officials and if 
the stale fears them it is not so much as feudal 
loids, but rather as viceroys of large provinces. 

There are no vassals. Each feudatory owes his 
fief directly to the ^'ultan (except the very small 
ones appointed by the bcyUtbeyi). He is not 
under the orders of moie pow’erful feudatories 
except when mobilised for militaiy service. Over 
the rci'ya he only has certain fiscal rights, as we 
have seen, some of which lecall the rights of 
milling etc., cf. eg. the dues on betrothal(az«j«/zt’ 
or (/^^). Madame Louise Saint Belloc thought it 
would not be unreasonable to admit that Napoleon 
borrowed his system of grants of land from the Turks. 


Bibliography'. Belin, secretary-inteipreter 
of the French Embassy at Constantinople is the 
only man who has so far seriously studied the 
'I'urki-xh tlmdr. To him we owe the two following 
monographs : 

I. Etude sur la propiiete foficure en pays 
musulmau, et spz.cialement en Turquie {^Ki!: 
hanente).^ lepnnied from the y. A*., Pans iSb2; 
2. bu regime d:s fiefs militaires dans rislamisme, 
et pt incipalement en Turquie.^ reprint from the 
y.A.., Pans 1S70 (notably from ‘^Ain-i "Ali, whose 
text is translated). 

We may also mention the work of Worm?. 
Rechcrches sur la constitution de la propneL 
territoT idle dans les pays miisulmans et subsi- 
dtairement en Algcrie^ y-A., 1S42, 1S43 1844 

As to the study by Paul Andreas von Tischen- 
dori (^Das Lehnszcesefi in den moslemischen Staaten 
inbesende? e im osmanischen Reiche., Leipzig 1872. 
129 pages in 8°), this is simply a version ol 
Beiin*s works with a few additions. We have 
been unable to procure the important work by 
Tiuhelka, Histcricka podloga agrarnog pitauja 
u Besni, publ. in \.h.Q Glasnik Zemaljskog diuzeja 
u Basni i Hercegovini.^ xxvii 1915, p 125 sqq.\ 
a German version was published at Sarajevo in 
191 1, under the title Die Geschichtliche Griindlagc 
der bosnischen Agrarfrage. For further details 
cf. Diniinev in Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovidoi\ ii. 
1926, p. 104. 

The works of w'hich we now give the full 
titles With some others of less importance have 
been quoted in the body of the article : 

Joseph von Hammer (Purgstall), Des osmani- 
schen Reiches Staatsverfassung tind Staatsvef’ 
zaaltung., Vienna 1815, i. 337 — 434 (chap, vi.: 
Das Leherirecht^ Kanitm ttmar)\ Pitton de Tour- 
nefort, Relation dUtn Zoyage du Levant^ Lyon 
I 7 i 7 i 3 volumes; Comte de Marsigli, V Etat 
mill t air e de V Empire ottoman^ ses progres et 
sa decadence., The Hague and Amsterdam 1732 ? 
folio (Italian and French); Elias Abesci, VEtat 
actuel de BEmpire ottoman., English transl. by 
Fontanelie, Pans 1792, 2 vol. : A. de Juchereau 
de Saint- iJenis, Revolutions de Constantinople 
in iSoj et iSoS'. Th. Thornton, Etat actml oe 
la Tuiquie., Elnglish transl, Paris 1812, 2 vol.; 
J. Grzegorzewski, Z sidzvllatozo riinielijskich 
epoki zvyprawy zviedenskiej Lwow’ 191 2, 144 
of Turkish text and 264 of Poli.ih text {Recueil de 
documents tuns des archives de Sofia., retatifs 
a fexpedition centre Vien/ie)', W. Padel and I- 
Steeg, De la legislation ottomane, Paris 1904- 

The Kanun-name. The bibliography of 
these codes has still to be compiled. Here we 
shall confine ourselves to giving the moie im- 
portant, neglecting those, nut very many, w’hich 
do not refer to military fiefs. 

Apart from the of Mehmed II al- 

ready' quoted, these are: 

I. Sulaiman’s code as published by the T.O. 
E.M. as a supplement under the title JCanun- 
ndme Al-i ^Otjiman (72 p., 1 329). The editor 
Mehmed '^Anf attributes it to Saiyidi Bey in 
spite of the copy in the library of '^Ashir Efendi 
which gives as Us author the nishand/i Djalal- 
zade Mus^fu (as does von Hammer, Plist. de 
V Empire Ottoman., Fr. transl , vi., p. 247, where 
the names are inverted). Cf. also Bibl. Nat. 
Paris, MS. Suppl. Turc, N'O. go and also Anc. 
fonds Turc, N«. 35, lO. Suppl. Turc, N^. 79 i 2®; 
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the beginning of the latter seems to be the same 
as that of the manuscript mentioned by von 
Hammer, Staatsverjasszing^ i., p. xxi., undei 
N^. vi., but ihe text of Hadjdji Khalifa to which 
he refers really deals with mining laws. 

2. Another version (later r) of the preceding 
(Vienna, N®. 1799, Bibl. Nat. Paris, buppl. 
Turc, 81). Thi?. version and the preceding 
should be compared with the text translated 
into Geiman by von Hammer under the title 
Straf- unci Polizeygesetze Suleymans {^Staatsver- 
fassung^ i. 143 — 62) which according to him 
(i., p. XIX.), is the part of the code of laws 
of^ Ain-i ^‘^Ali Efendi to be mentioned below 


C.\". 6). 

3. Code or Kanun of the same sultan, com- 
monly called djedid ‘‘the new" (although this 
qualification seems also sometimes to be applied 
to the two preceding). If the somewhat confused 
explanations of von Hammer vi. 247 and 

267 and Staaisverfassung^ i. 375 — 37b) are 
coirect, this code, which is almost entirely devoted 
to questions of land laws, was first compiled by 
'^Abdi Oghlu Mehemet Celebi, in the early years 
of Sulaiman's successor (Selim 11 ). It contains 
a large number of fetiL’as of the celebiated Shaikh 
al-Islam Abu ’ 1 -Su'^ud and Kemal Pa^a-zade. 
It would be valuable to discover the oiiginal 
dated manuscript of this collection, of which we 
have a large number of copies more or less 
late (Rieu, Add. 7840, iii., mentions a copy of 
ioi4but there are some as late as the xiiph century 
A. H.). The pieface which invokes the authority 
of the great Sulaiman the Legislator i' the same 
in all copies but the moie recent are encumbered 
with fetwas of later ^aikhs al-Islam: (Akhi- 
zade) Husein (d, 1043,1, (Zekerya-zade) Vahya 
fd. 1053), Mehemet Beha^i (d. Safar 1064), not 
to mention Fir Mehemet (cf. below;, 'Abd al- 
Mehemet SaM-allah, SanVallah, ShaiUi 
Mehemet, Al-Hadjdj Mehemet 'Abd-allah Mustafa 
and Mehemet Brusewi. These fetwas are mixed 
'vith Kanun dating i^der zeman') from e,rrliei 
nidiandji such as (Ta^ji-bey-zade) DjaTar Celebi 
M. 921), Djalabzade (already mentioned), or 
older, like Ham/a Pa^a (d. 1180), Mu'allim- 
zade Lam ^All Efendi etc, The majority of the 
dated laws belong to the first half of the xii^h 
century A. H., the latest being of 1129; a partial 
German translation of this text is given in v. 
Hammer, op. cit. 

This Kanun w'as published in N®. i and 2 
of the Milli tet. med/mrdas°i. There are MSS. 
of it in Paris. Suppl. Turc. K". 71 and 78, 
Vienna, N^. 1816, 1817, 1822, 2° and elsewhere 
(cf. a list in Rieu's catalogue. Add. 7834'). 

4 - Kanun or Ktsala by the Shaikh al-lHam 
b ^kiibi Pir Mehemet Efendi b. Hasan, author of 
die MipJn ul-Muffi. This like the preceding is 
based mainly on the fetwas of Abu-s-Su^-ud 
^ 18 . at Paris, Suppl. Turc, N®. 68 and fragment 

Vienna, N*’. 1804, 4^. 

5 - Kaniin-i Llwa-i Bos?ia prepared by order 
of Sulaiman by Mustafa b. Ahmad K‘atib .il- 
Hefatir al-lHiakani at the end of Ijjumada I, 973 


(middle of Dec. 1565) under the diiection ot 
the Zidlm Besharet, MS. at Vienna, N". 1804, 6®. 
Another MS. of the same work work wa?. U'-ed by' 
belin {Prop}-.fonc..^ N®. 298, note 2 ; N® 3^5 
This text, along with some others has been 
published by Truhelka in the Glasnite of Sarajevo, 
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xxviii; for further details cf. Dimitrew, loc. 
p. 105. _ 

6. Kanun called that of Ahmad I, edited by 
the defter eminl MiPedhdhin-zade 'Ain-i '^Ali in 
1018 (1609) undei the title Ka-ivanin-i Al-i 
'Othman der Khulasa-t Mezamin-i Defter-i Diwdn. 
Printed in RabP 1 , 1280 (Aug. — Sept. 1869) 
by Ahmad Wafik Pasha, the imperial commis- 
sioner in Asia Minor. MSS. in Vienna (4 copies), 
Leipzig. Dresden and Pans (incomplete). It w’as 
translated into PTench by Belin and into German 
by Tischendorf (cf. the hibiiographvhttlow') It 13 
the only kanun that has so far been systematically 
studied. Hammei {Staatsverjassung.^ i., p. xvii. — 
XX.) has given an analysis of a work, of which 
this kanun seems to be only the fir>t part. 
Ewliya Celebi seems to have used, in part at 
least, this kanun for the statistical information 
which he gives on the provinces and the military 
fiefs of the empire (i. 173 — 206). 

7. Kasihat-ndme (book of counsels) written 

by a vizier of Ibrahim I (1640 — 1648) for his 
sovereign. Translated into German by Behrnauer 
in the Z- D. M. 6^., xviii., p. 699 sq. and pre- 
viously into Trench under the title Canon de 
Sultan Sulaiman II represents a Sultan Mou- 
rad IV pour son instruction ou etat politique 
et inilitaire tire des Archives les plus secretes 
des Princes Ottomans et qui servent pour bien 
gcuvcrner leur Empire. Traduit du turc par 
M, P. - ■ (Petis de La Croix), Pans 1725. 

Extracts in Hammer, Geschichtc.^ v. 6S4 — 687. 
MSS. in Vienna, N®. 1823 — 1825. 

S. Te/khis uIBeydn f'l Kazodnln-t Al-i ^OtJimdn.^ 
written in the reign of Mehmed IV (1648— 16S7) 
by Husein Efendi Herzarfenn. Cf. the list of 
the chapters in v. Hammer [Staatsverfassung.^ 
p. XX. — XXI.). MS. m Paris, Anc. fonds Turc, 
N®. 40. 

9. Hadjdji Khalifa’s work entitled Destiir 
{Dustui^ ullAmef cf. Behrnauer, Z.D.M.G.., 
xi, p. 111—32. 

10. The organic regulation of the military fiefs 
promulgated in 1777 (1911) by 'Abd al-Hainid 
(leproduced in Djewdet, Ta i. 184 — 192)* 

.Among other Kanun we may mention 
the MSS. of the Bibl. Xat. de Paris: Anc. fonds 
Turc, X®. 41, Suppl. Tuic, X®. 79, 1° (Kdnien 
presented in 1017) and Vienna, X® 1804, 4' 
{Kaniin pre^^eated m 103S), N®. 1S22. 3° etc. 
The list might be prolonged by searching the 
catalogues of various libraries. Maisigli's work 
(cf above) was compiled from d Kanii/y as far 
as facts dealing wuth military fiefs are concerned. 

There is an important note on these Kanun 
by Ahmad Rafik Bey in 7 . 0 . E M., xivtH year, 
p. 319 — 320 (which is not at the moment ac- 
cessible to me). Cf. viTo the article by C. Brockel- 
mann in Isl, viii. 261 — 267 {Per Gottinger 
cod. turc. Jj. — Ein Batrag zttr Quellenkritik 
des Qd/iunnames). There were also kanun-name's 
for each wilayet. They weie on the back or at 
the top of the defter-i mufasyal of these wila- 
yets (cf. M. T. M.j X®. i, p. 109. Such is for 
example the Kanun of the lizra's of Szegedin. 
Hatvan and Xovigrad, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 
Suppl. Tuic. X®. 76. 

The majoiity of the extant kdeirin-ndme\ — 
apart from their original defects, often serious — 
are full of errors and obscurities, the result of 
the caielessness of copyists. They ought to be 
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completed and corrected from the collections 
of or model letteib and especially of original 

documents, tirmans, berats etc., as foi example 
those of 823 of Suppl. Turc de la Bibl. 
Nat. de Pans and 1802 of Vienna; cf. also Grze* 
goizewski's collection. Meninski himself has given 
three in his Instituiione^ linguae iurcicae^WQnnd, 
1756. li., p. 174 — 175. A study of the rich ! 
archives of the Def ter-khakani in Constantinople ' 
would assuredly be most fruitful. (J. Deny) 
TIMBUKTU (Timbuctoo; French Tombouctuu), 
a town in western Africa. It is not only 
of interest as evidence of the gieat extension of 
Islam to the ^.outh: it has iuelf been a centre ] 
of Muslim life of considerable activity : it possessed 
a celebrated unuersity and produced learned men 
and historians w ho are not w iihout merit. Accoidmg 
to the author of the Ilistorv of the Sudan^ it was 
founded at the end of the vth ('xith') century by 
the Maghsharen Tuareg, a nomadic people who 
came into these lands to pasture their flocks. In 
summer they camped on the banks of the Niger 
in the village of Amadagha: in autumn they went 
back to their homes in Arawan At last they settled 
definitely on the site of this town. Timbuktu became 
an impuitant commercial Centre; travellers reached 
It either by the livcr or by caravans from the 
coast of Morocco and Tripolitania. The people of 
M'aghdaw migiated thither in considerable numbers; 
the commercial centre had formerly been Walaia. 
Teamed men and devout theologians soon followed 
the tradeis; they came from Egypt, fiom Ghadames 
fnun Tuat, Tafilalet, Fez, Sus etc. The town was 
given fine buildings and walls were built around 
It; the huts, once built of branches and straw, 
were replaced by houses of clay. A large mosque 
\\as built in Timbuktu itself and another to the 
north at Sankore. 

The fimt dyna'.ty, which came from Malli [q v.] 
reigned at Timbuktu from 737 10837(1336-1433). 
The town in this period was visited by the cele- 
brated traveller Ibn Battuta whose description is 
very interesting. In 753 (1352) he went there 
with a caravan from Morocco which included many 
tradei> of .'^idjilmasa, then a very pro.'.perous com- 
mercial centre, .\fter a journey of 25 days he 
made a halt at Taghaza where there were mines 
of rock-salt, then at Walata fhuMaten), the 
place in the land of the negroes, two months’ 
journey from Sidjilma^a Ten days after leaving 
Malata he came to Zaghari and reached the Niger 
near the town of Karsakhu; thence he went to 


entry into Timbuktu in 873 and uiought gieat 
havoc theie. Local historians judge him very seve- 
rely, as a wicked libertine and a bloody opples^or 
who persecuted learned men and laughed at religion. 
He performed the salat sitting. Nevertheless the 
Sunghai d\ nasty which descended from this prince 
was a brilliant one and raised the town to a high 
degree of prosperity. The most eminent sultan of 
this d\ nasty was the askia al-Hadi Muhammad, a 
patron of letters and learning. The last, the askia 
Davvud, died in 935 ( 1 528). Timbuktu then pasi-ed 
under Moroccan domination. The Pa^a of Mai- 
rakush Mahmud conquered it from the Sultan of 
Morocco, Malay Ahmad in 999 (1590). Moroccan 
rule lasted from 999 — 1164 (1590 — 1750): the 
exactions of the Pa^as and the raids of the 
marauding Tuareg mark the period of decline. The 
Tuareg regained the town in 1207 (1792), then 
the Pul took it in 1243 (1827) and then the Tuculor. 

In the ix^h (xvtb) century Europeans came into 
contact with Timbuktu. Through Tunis and Tri- 
politania it had dealings with Italy, especially with 
Florence. Four great caravan routes led from it, 
going to Egypt via Kanem and Gao, to Tunis 
by the Hoggar, to Morocco via Sidjilmasa, Tafilalet 
and Tuat, and to the Sudan by MalU. Two Europeans 
mention the towm at this time and refer to it in 
terms w'hich .suggest that it was a well known place ; 
these were the Florentine Benedetto Dei who viaited 
it in 875 (1470) and says only “here coarse clothe> 
are sold and serges and materials w^hich are made 
in Lombardy”, and a few years later Leo Africanus 
w’ho is more enthusiastic: “the city’’, he says “is well 
provided with shops: it has a temple of stone 
and lime, built by an excellent architect of Granada 
and a splendid palace for the king. The latter is 
very rich in plates and rods of gold some of which 
w’eigh 1,300 pounds”. The traffic in gold and m 
salt >s specially mentioned at this time. 

After the xffi (xvitb) century Timbuktu became 
cut off fiom Europe. It w'as now only talked of 
in Europe as a mysterious and inaccessible town, 
thought to be very beautiful and rich, no doubt 
on account of its trade m gold, ostrich feather.^, 
ivory, and slaves. The mystery of Timbuktu after 
vaiious unsuccessful attempts and the assassination 
of Major Laing was pierced by the French explorer 
Rene Caillie in 1244 (1828) who was much dis- 
illusioned by it and greatly preferred Djenne. Barth 
then visited it in 1853. 

The town, still modest in appearance, although 
the native aichitecture is not without taste, wa.-. 


Malli on the user bansara and finally reached 
fimbuktu, after which he continued his journey 
by water. The people of these lands were Muslims ; 
the tribe of Me^sufa wa«, the dominant one. Ibn 
Baipim admires certain viitues of the negroes but 
cannot under.-'tand the nudity of women among 
the believer^. '1 he town itself does not seem to 
have impre^i'.ed him gieatly. The Messufis who 
lived in It wore the litjiam [q. v.], a veil covering 
the lower half uf the face. We know that the 
Arabs usually gave the name of al-^Iulaththimun, 
the veiled people, to the Berber peoples who led 
a nomadic life in the desert as far as Xuhia ( juynholl 
and de Goeje, Descr. du Maghiib^ Leyden 1S60, 
p. 48). 


, incorporated in the sphere of French colonisation 
in 1311 (1893)- Communication by motor-car 

1 (caterpillar wheels) was opened with Algeria by 
! the Haardt-Audouin-Dubreuil expedition. Ih'^ 
town is no longer as large as it was under the 
' old Sunghai kings, whose memory the natives still 
i cherish; in those days it was bounded by one of 
! the arms of the Nigei, but now the ruins lie 10 
I miles south of it. Caravans carrying salt still do 
a busy trade. 

I As to the works of Sudanese authors, the manu- 
j scripts of them have been brought back mainly 
by Felix Dubois and Colonel Archmard. M. Houdas 
! has published several of them. The most important 
I aie the History of the Sudan and a Dictionary 


second dynasty that fjf the Magh Jiaren Tuareg, 
held sway m Timbuktu fiir 40 years. Then came 
the conqucroi Sunni 'AU whose lule lasted 24 years 
(873—898 — 1468 — 92). He made his victorious 


of the Pashas, The best known author of Tim- 
buktu is Ahmad Baba, who compiled a biographical 
dictionary. 1 akeii prisoner when the town was oc- 
cupied by the Moroccans, he w'as carried off to 
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Morocco where he 'lived till 1006 (i 597 )- tie died head. The crocodile i^ pricked by this, opens its 
at limbuktu in 1036 (1626). 1 he period of the mouth again and let-, the bird fly away. From 
greatest literary activity in Timbuktu extends from this we get the proverbial saying al-timsah 

the viiflh (xiv^h) to the xii^h (^xviii^b^ century, “crocodile gratitude". — Copulation takes place on 
Educated Muslims are still to be found in the land, the male has however first to turn the female 
country, for example the kadi who a few years on her back and afteiwaids turn her back again 
ago(i9i3)madeavailablesome inscriptions throwing as she cannot do it heiself and would fall a help- 
light on the history of the Muhammadan pene- less prey to the hunter. The eggs are laid on 
nations of the Niger country. land; any that fall in water perir^h or produce a 

Bibliography', for the Sudanese historians, sakankur, not a crocodile. Crocodiles are found in 
cf. Publications de 1 ' Ecolc des Langues orientales the Indus as well as the Nile, but there they are 
z'ivantes.^ series 4, vols. xii., xiii., xix., xx.; Ibn smaller- The uses of parts of the crocodile in 
Battuta, ed. and trausl. Defremery and Sanguinetti, medicine are numerous. 

377 — 4325 Gh. de La Ronciere, La dicou- Bibliography'. Pauly-Wissowa, Reulency- 

Z'crtc de VAprique an moyen-age.^ cartographes et klopadie-., xi. 1947 — 1956; Keller, Antike Tier- 
explorateurs.^ 2 vol. with plates, Cairo 1925; ii. 260 — 270; U\bdallanf, Relation de 

Leo Afncanus, Descript. on de V Afriqtie.^ ed. Ch. ; I'Egvpte., t^an^l. de Sacy, iSio, p. 141; Kazwinfl 

Schefer, iii. 292: F. Dubois, Tombouciou la \ ^Adja'ib aRMakhlukat, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 131 

mysterieusej 1S97; Pere Hacquart, Monographie I and 188: Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 

de Tombouctcii.^ 1900; Dr. Oskar Len/, Tim- j p* 99 ^ Damiri, Havat al-Harau'dn.^ transl. A. 

boiictou.^ Voyage au Maroc.^ ati Sahara ct an | S. G. Jayakar, i. 356 — 358: amaiscJi,-: 

Souaan.^ Fr. transl. , Paris, 2 vol., 1886 — 1SS7; : Liirchnamen. yiidaica., Eestschr. f. Cohen. 1912, 

Lieutenant Prefontan, IListoire de Tombouciou ! p. 341. — Photographs fiom nature from the 

de sa Jondation a R occupation prani'aisc., Bui- i uppei Nile in Bengt Berg, Mit den Zuyzvgeln 

letin de VA.O.F..^ 1922; A. Lamande and J. 1 nach Afrtka., Berlin 1925. (J. Ruska) 

Nanteuil, La Vie de Rene Caillie. Paris 1928; ! TIMSAH (I.ake), one of the senes of 

G. -M. Haardt and L. Audouin-Dubreuil, Xc’', swamps and lagoons in the Eastern 
Raid Citroetp Paiis 1923. 1 Delta through which the Suez Canal passes on 

__ (B. Carra de Vau.k) ! its way from Port Sah'd south to Suez. The Canal 

TIMSAH (a.), the crocodile; in Arabic a ; enters the Lake at the Soth kilometie. On the 
loanword from the old Egyptian m-s-hy 01 Coptic ■ northern shore lies the town of Isma'^illya [q. v.], 
tmsah, with article temsahy also found in Assvr.- ■ an exclusively French lesidential quai ter. The Lake 
Babyl. as timsa}}u (Bezold, Glossary 294) and in is ai)Out 6 sq. miles in area, although before the 
Hcrodotos as The earliest full description construction of the Canal it was brackish and 

of the crocodile is given in Herodotos (ii. 68) and reedy. Now it is veiy picturesque with its bright 

a good deal that is new is added by Aiistotle. . blue waters and the background of desert hills. 

Pliny's account is remarkable for his love of the ' The name means Crocridile Lake [cf. the 
marvellous. The views of the ancients are reflected piecedmg art.], being once upon a time the haunt 
in the Arabic sources. 1 of that creature. Archaeologists are undecided as 

According to '^Abd al-Latif crocodiles are most ' to the part it played in histone times. Wallis 

numerous in al-Sahd and at the cataracts: there ' Budge {//ist, of F.-^ypty v. 131 sq.') supposes that 

they svsarm like worms, large and small, in the it was somewheio m its neighbourhood that the 
"pen water and between the rocks of the rapids. Israelites crossed during their flight from Egypt. 
Ihe animals when they crawl out of the egg are He identifies it with the r]*lD"D] 8ea of Reeds 
no bigger than lizards but soon become as much mentioned in Exodus, xiii. 1 8. 

^•5 10 clU long. They have 60 teeth, lay 60 egg^. Bibliography'. "^Ali Mubarak, Rhitat Dja- 

live 60 years etc., as Aristotle already told us. viii. 46: S. Mh Baker, IsmailUiy 1. 190; 

In the region of the stomach they have a swelling. Baed^er, E.^\pt. index. (J. Walkek) 

which contains a fluid that smells of musk. — The TIMUR LANG (Tamerlane), the conqueror 
fullest description of the crocodile is that of Ka- of .\sia, born near Kadi in Transoxiana on the 
^wini, who is followed in essentials by Dima^ki 25th Sha'^ban of the yeai of the Mouse. 736 a. H. 
and Uamiri, The ciocodile has wide jaws, 20 teeth (Sth Apiil 1336), the son of Amir 1 araghai (or 
m the upper and 40 in the lower and between Turghai), governoi of Kadi and its district before 
them sometimes also a small square tooth; they Hadjdji Barlas, and Takma Ixhatuu. IIis family 
all fit into one another. Us head is 2 ells long, its claimed descent from Cingiz Khan and his epitaph 
back 8, its tail 6 ; its back is like that uf the tortoise, gives the following genealogy: dumauai, Kaculai, 

^ he animal cannot bend or turn because it has not Iizamcl Barula, Karacai Nuyan. Ilangir, Burkel, 
flexible vertebrae. It does not move its lower but its : I'araghai, Timur. A rabid detiactor of rimur, Ibn 
’^Pper jaw, a long disputed but accurate observation, j ^Arab^ah, says that he was the son of a shepherd 
The ciocudile is a frightful animal which devours j and lived at first by brigandage and the epithet 
men and sheep and also kills horses and camels. | of Lang (lame) was given him as a result of a 
hen it sees its prey on the bank, it sw'ims cautiously ' wound he received while stealing sheep. Timur 
below the water up to it and then darts out was also called Kurakan, the “son-in-law of the 
'Ufldenly. Worms are generated in the flesh which 1 Khakan", Amir, “the Kiiur", al-Amir al-Kabir, “the 
remains hanging betw’een its teeth and these are ' Great Emir'h Sahib Kiran, “lord of the fortunate 
picked out by the bird called katkat, while the 1 conjunction of planets In 790 (i 3S8) he definitely 
ciocudile opens its jaws. This bird also warns | took the title of sultan and after his death was 
reptile of the approach of the hunter. When given that of Djannat Makan, “dw eller in Paradise", 
katkat has done its work, the ciocodile closes W'hile still quite young, Timur distinguished 
jaws; it would eat up the biid, if the latter himself iiy his intelligence, forethought and bravery, 
did not have a bone as sharp as a needle on its . At first in the service of the local ruler, the amir 
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Kazghan. he accompanied Hadjilji Iiarla^> lieeing 
before the invasion of Tughiak Timui I^an init 
soon returned to plead the cause of his oppressed 
count!} men before the conquerors. He did this 
With such eloquence and courage that the invaders, 
eager to win over such an opponent, gave hiin 
the governorship of his native country. The next 
year (762 — 1361). Tughiak Timur oiganising his 
conquests, made his son Ilyas governor of Samar- 
kand and appointed Timur his vizier; the latter 
however, disgusted with the coarseness of those 
around him, soon went to rejoin his brothei-in-law 
Amir Husain, who was preparing for resistance 
against the invasion. 

1 ughlak I iniur and Ilyas, defeated in their turn, 
perished on the battlefield. Turning against his 
ally, Amir Husain. Timur made war on him, had 
him assassinated after a pretended reconciliation 
and becommg master of Baikh ascended the thione ' 
on Ramadan 12. 771 (April to. 1370), assuming I 
the titles of successor of Caghatai and descendant ' 
of Cmgiz, His reign however only really begins I 
with the conquest of Djata and Klt'varizm. which | 
took over ten years of lighting (771-782 = 1369- ! 
J3S0) and lime e.vpeditions: five to the first and ' 
four to the latter country. Becoming the official i 
protector of hslam, Timur favouied the priests and ' 
the new Nakshbandlya order and on his campaigns 
wa, accompanied by a long retinue of holy and 
leainea men, men of letters and artists 

On the partition of the Kipcdk in 777 (137;) 

1 irnur had taken the part of Toktaniish fq. v.l, 
t^an of the Crimea, who had been defeated by 
Lius, ruler of the LVhite Horde. In 7S2 (1380-- 
13S1) he sent him against the Rmssians; Moscow 
urns taken and sacked. Foui years later Toktamish 
rebelled against his benefactor; at first victorious, 
then defeated, he wanted to continue the struggle 
although Timar offered to pardon him. In 790 
cl -lo 'traded Transoxiana, defeated 'L'mar 
fehail^, son of Timur, with bis generals and thiea- 
tened Samarkand. Timur had to go to restore the 
situabon. There was another invasion in 793(1390- 
1390 : this time 'L'mar Shaikh had his revenge 
and the rebel Khan fled into Georgia, abandoning I 
his lands, to resume the offensive four vears later 
L ndertaken in 7S2 (1380-1381), the conquest 
of I ersia began with the invasion of lihorasan 1 
which submitted. On the return of an expedition 
against the pagan Mongols in 784 (1383), Gurgan, 
-I.zandaran and beistan were conquered 1.1 rapid i 
succession; the local rulers having submitted,' 
retained a nominal authority. In the following year ■ 
he rebellion of Her.at ended in the sujipression ' 
of the Kurt dynasty. In 7S6 (,384-13857 Wall, ! 

“c "as dispossessed. The years '' 

7 7S9 (,386 ,387) weie occupied with the I 

conquest of Fars. the 'Irak. Luristan and Adhar- 
baidjan Sultan Alimad Hjalair was defeated and 
put to flight, limur spent a winter in Tabriz and I 
imposed a heavy fine on Isfahan which having ! 
re le ed was puni;,hed by the nia?»sacre of 70,000 1 
inhabitants. Toweis were built of their skulls, i 

^ lively disputation ■' 
with Hahz in Shiraz, but the truth of this story ' 
is not certain. ' 

On the loth Ramadan 795 Only 31, 1392) Timar ' 
set out on what is known a.s the ‘•five years’ war”; ' 
e mam episodes of it were the massacre of the 
heretics in the Caspian provinces, the destruction 
ol the Muzaffarid dynasty of Pars (795 = 1393) , 


I and the Mesopotamian campaign. Ahmad Djalafir 
I after seeking to conciliate his rival Ilk into Syria, 
j where he became a vassal of the Sultan of Egypt! 
I al-^ialik al-Zahir Barkuk. The latter having refused 
i the extradition of his protege, Timur invaded Asia 
I .Minor took and sacked Edessa, Takiit, where he 
elected a pyramid of skulls, Mardin and Amid. 

L mar ^aikh was killed in the course of the 
■ fighting. Forced to defend himself against a new 
attack by Toktamish, Timur invaded the Kipcak 
(797 = 1395), occupied Moscow for over a jeai. 
undeitook a campaign into Georgia and suppressed 
several risings in Persia. 

According to Sliaraf al-Din, Timur thought the 
Muslim rulers of India much too tolerant; they 
ought, he thought, to have imposed Islam on 
their subjects. In Radjab Soo (March-Apnl 139S) 
therefore, he set out for India, crossed the Indus 
on the 12* Ramadan 801 (Sept. 24, 1398) and 
on the 7th Rabr II (Dec. 17) took Dehli. In spite 
of the admiration with which this city inspired 
him, he plundered and destroyed it, massacring 
80,000^ of Its inhabitants. The defeated Sultan 
Mahmud HI had retired across the Ganges. Timui 
who had just divided his kingdom among his 
officers had to retire hurriedly to face new troubles 
A rebellion had just broken out in Syria and Ahmad 
i^ala ir, once again lord of Baghdad, had invaded 
-Ldharbaidjan, the governor of which, Miranshah 
son of Timur, had compromised everything by his 
I excesses. The rivalry between Timur and BSyazid I 
, was beginning and the new Sultan of Egypt, Fa- 
radj, had refused to release a relative of Timur’s ; 
the envoys sent to negotiate had been executed 
by the governor of Damascus, 

Having taken the necessary measures against 
Miranshah, Timur ravaged Georgia and set out for 
Asia. Minor in Muharram 803 (Aug. 1400). At 
Siwas the Muslim garrison was spared but 4,000 
Christian soldiers were buried alive. Malatya fell. 
Timur entered Syria, took Aleppo and after de- 
manding of the 'ulamS’ which, his men or the 
enemy s, killed in fight would earn the title of 
martyr, handed over the town to be plundered 
for three days. Hama, Homs and Ba'albek fell in 
their turn: Sultan Faradj was defeated. Damascus 
capitulated and i’imur sacked it, reduced its in- 
habitants to slavery and extorted from the 'ulama' 
a fatxca approving his conduct. On the 27:^ Dhii 
1 -Ka da 803 (July 10, 1401), he took Baghdad by 
suiprise and wrought a gieat massacre there to 
avenge his officers killed in the biege. 20,000 
inhabitants, or according to Ibn 'Arabshah, 40,000 
are said to have perished. Abu Bakr, son of Timur, 
was given the task of defending the region against 
the attacks of Kara Yusuf. 

^ Bayazid W’ho had sought investiture from the 
-Abbasids in Egypt and attacked the Byzantine 
emperor, a friend of Timur’s, next molested Ins 
allies, the princes of Asia Minor. On Timur’s re- 
turning from a new expedition into Georgia, war 
broke out between the two rivals and their fate 
was decided at the battle of Ancyra, actually 
fought at Cibukabad, N. E. of Angora on the 
19th Qhu Mlidjdja S04 (July 21, 1402). Bayazid 
w o la isposed his forces badly was defeated 
^ Asperate struggle in spite of the valour 
of his troops Impeded in his flight by the fall 
of his horse he fell into the hands of the victor 
who treated him respect and showed real 

regret when Bayazid died at Ak Shehir on the 
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14^^ Sha'ban 805 (March 14, 1403). Owing its I 
origin to a misunderstanding of a Persian verse, the j 
legend that he ended his days in an iion cage is [ 
quite ticlitious. 

The captures of Rrussa and Smyrna were marked 
by new atrocities. During his sojourn in Asia Minor, 
Timur lost his grandson and heir Muhammad Sultan, 
and received embassies from the Sultan of Egypt, 
who lecognised his authority, and from the By- 
zantine emperor John Vni. Georgia having become 
tributary, Timur returned to Samarkand in 807 
(1404) where he received a number of ambassadors, 
to one of whom, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo sent by 
Henry III of Castile, we owe a valuable account 
of the court of Samarkand and the festivities which 
took place there on the occasion of the marriages j 
of several of the grandsons of Timur. 

A new campaign was planned, this time against 
China, of which Timur was not content to remain sim- ■ 
ply suzerain. The Kuriltai assembled at Samarkand ac- 
claimed the declaration of war. On the 23^'d Djumada I, 
S07 (Dec. 27, 1404) he began the campaign, 
crossing the Oxus on the ice. At Otrar he granted 
1 oktamish the pardon which he sought of him. 
On the loth Sha'^ban S07 (Jan. 12, 1404) he fell 
ill. Feeling his end near, he made all his dis- 
positions and died on the 17th (19th) January 
aged 71, having reigned 36 years. His body in a 
codin of ebony was brought two months later to 
^^amarkand, where his funeral was celebrated, and 
the magnificent monument, the Gur-i-Mir, in which 
he is buried, can still be seen. 

Timur had married two Chinese princesses whom 
Ihn ^Arabshah calls the Great Queen, al-Malika 
iil-K ubra^ and the Little Queen, al’Malika al~Snghra^ 
and also Tuman, daughter of the amir Musa, gover- 
nor of Nakh^ab and Djalban, a woman of rare ' 
beauty whom he had executed for some imaginary 
fault. He had also a large number of concubines. 
Ills children were (Ihiyath al-Dln Djahangir (d. 
779= 1377 — 137S), MuTzz al-Uin ^Umar Shaikh, 
killed in Syria, Dj alal al-Din Gurgha, called Miian- 
ihah, Shahrukh whom circumstances made his heir, ■ 
an I one daughter Sultana Bakht. who married Sulai- , 
man ^ah. Realising that his rule could not last ' 
for ever and desirous to avoid civil wars, he had 
divided his empire among his sons and grandsons 
giving them equal parts. But Muhammad Sultan, 
of Ghiyath al-Din, and after his death Pir 
Muhammad Djahangir, his brother, were to have 
piecedence. 


of 


Grave and serious, Timur did not love displays 
gaiety and demanded absolute frankness in 


‘Speaking to him even though it should pain him. I 
Clavijo speaks highly of his justice and he certainly | 
‘showed himself merciless to criminals. Gifted with a 1 


In physique, Timur was of middle height, had 
a large head and a high complexion. His hair had 
become white at an early age. Two wounds in 
the foot and the hand had made him somewhat 
deformed. Numerous portraits of him exist, by 
Persian or Indian artists, but they are for the most 
pait purely imaginary (cf. Vambery, Gesch. Bochata's^ 
i. 212 — 213). 

Bibliography'. To Timur are attributed 
Memoirs {Malfucat) and Institutes {^Tuzukat') 
but their authenticity 15 very doubtful. He him- 
self, however, had two official histones of his 
career written: one, the Tarrikh-i A'haiiy written 
in Turk! verse in Uighur characters, is now 
lost and the other the Za/ar-name of Nizam 
al-Din Sh 5 mi, still unpublished, survives in a 
unique manuscript m the British Museum (Add. 
23 ') 9 ^o)- ^ recension of the latter work by Sharaf 
aUDin ^Ali Vazdi is the best known in Europe of 
his histories. al-ll/akilUr fi Naiv'^ib 

Tirntir of Ibn ^Arabshah is a bitter satire but 
it nevertheless contains a just appieciation of 
the character of the conqueror and valuable 
details about Samarkand. Mlrkhwand {Raioda, 
Bk. vi.) and especially Khwandamir {^Habib al- 
Siya) ) are with b\bd al-Razzak Samarkand! 
(A/ai/a^ aBSd'dain) the most valuable of the later 
historians. In Books vii. and viii. of his Gesch. 
d. Osm. Reiches^ von Hammer has given the 
substance of contemporary Ottoman and Byzantine 
chroniclers. \Ve may also mention the Miinshcdat 
of Feridun Bey, a valuable collection of docu- 
ments. Among European travellers, we may 
mention Clavijo, Schiltberger and Boucicault. 

For further details of the sources we refer the 
readei to the valuable works by E. Blochet, 
Inti odticiion a V Histoire des Alcngolsy and E. G. 
Browne, A Histoiy of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion.^ p. iSo — 185, and to the 
studies by L. Zimine. Les details de la mort de 
Timur i^Protocolcs et communications de la So- 
elite archiologique du Turkestan., xviiith year) 
and Les exploits d' Emirzade ’^Omar Cheikh (/C. 
M.M.^ 1914? xxviii. 244 — 245). Do\Mt to the 
xixffi century EuropCvin historians hardly used 
anything but Petis de la Croix's translation of 
^araf al-Din. D’Herbelot, Gibbon and De 
Guignes {^Hist, des Huns., book xx.) are the 
most important earlier European writers. Among 
modern writers we may mention Vambery, Gesch. 
Bochara's.^ chap. x. — xi.; Skiine and Ross, The 
Heart of Asia; Sykes, History of Persia, chap, 
lix.; E. G. Browne, op. cvV., book ii.; Czaplicka, 
The Turks in Central Asia., and Grousset, 
Histoii e de TAsie. vol. ii. (L. Rouvat) 

TiMURIDS Th is teim, sometime used to include 


'^ry fine memory but having little education him- 
self, he encouraged and rewarded men of genius, 
t was in his reign that the art called “Timurid’’ 
ad its origins. He enriched Samarkand wilh magni- 
hcent buildings and made it an international market 
''' his. lifetime at least, supplanted Tabriz 

and Baghdad and he transplanted thithei the artists 
and craftsmen from the towns he conquered. He 
n everything possible to encourage commerce and 
in ustry and by his conquests he opened up new 
routes by land for the trade between India and 
-astern Persia. Throughout his empire he cairied 
^ rough great public works, organised the admini- 
■^oation and the army on rational bases and worked 
all his might for the spread of Islam. 


' all the descendants of Timur, means more 
i especially the princes of his family who 
ruled ill Persia and Central Asia in the 
xvth century; it is in the latter sense that it forms 
the subject of this aiticle. 

The history of the Timuiids may be divided 
into two quite distinct periods (cf. Browne. A 
History of Persian Literature under Tartar Do- 
\ minion., p. 380). In the first the empire, divided 
I between the sons and grandsons of the conqueror, 
j was soon leduced to two great kingdoms — in 
I the west that of Miranffiah and his sons Abu 
i Bakr and Muhammad '^Cmar — in the east that 
I of Shahrukh which, at first limited to Khurasan, 
: to which Transoxiana was next added in a few 
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years, comprised almost the ^vhole of the lands 
that had been luled by Timur. It was a brilliant 
and comparatively happy period. Of a peace-loving 
disposition in spite of his success in war Shah- 
rukh endeavoured to repair the damage done by 
hi? father and favoured as far as he could men 
of intellect. In the second penod from the death 
of Shahrukh to the battle of ^urur which bv 
securing the unity of Persia dealt the last blow 
to Tiinurid domination, the empire was steadily 
breaking to pieces. Each prince wanted to have 
his own kingdom, thus facilitating the advance 
of the enemies who from ail sides were threatening 
the enfeebled state. But by a bizarre contrast the 
renaissance which had marked the reign of Shah- 
rukh continued under his successois to the end 
of their rule in all its splendour. The whole xvth 
century is the golden age of letters, ait, and 
scholarship. The court of Husain Baikara, the second 
last Timurid, was not inferior to that of Shahrul^. 

The amirs believing that by concealing the ' 
death of Timur they could successfully carry out 
the expedition to China, decided to take as ruler ' 
fui the duration of the campaign prince Kh alii 
who was to be assisted by a council of regency 
and at the end of the expedition would surrender 
the power to Pir Muhammad Jahangir, as Timur 
had Jesned. War broke out between the two 
claimant.'! and Pir Muhammad twice defeated sub- 
mitted to the genero.sity of Kjialll who left him 
his lands. Six months later the \izier Pir 'All 
Taz had Pir Muhammad assassinated and tried to 
seize the throne himself: this cost him his life ( 808 = 
I406j .\bandoned by his troops, dethroned by : 
his amirs who reproached him with his extra- 
vagances, Khalil was compensated with the governor- 
ship of the Tiak (S09 = 1406 — 1407) which he 

ended his days, 

Mirant ah leigned, with his son Abu Bakr. 
and under the authority, imposed by Timur, of his 
} oungest son Muhammad 'Umar over a kingdom | 
which included the Trak, Adharbaidjan, Mu gh an, 
Shu wan and Geuigia. A quarrel broke out beiw een 
the two brothers and the amir Djihanshah tried 
tu deprive them of then power which cost him 
hib life. Miran:diah having made a hostile demon- 
stiation again'^t ^ahrukh had to submit (80S = 
1405—1406). In Sio (1408) he w'as killed in 
battle with Kara \usuf. His sons perished about * 
the '^ame time. * 

a h r Li y 1 on the death of Timur was ruler 
only of Khuiasan; he conquered Mazandaian in 
S09 {1406) and Si^tan in the next year, then 
extended his authority over Transoxiana to which 
he went in 81 1 (1409) to take possession of 
Samaikand. to organise the country, rebuild Merw j 
and re^toie the old cour-'C of the Murghab; he 1 
further extended his power to Ears (817 1414— | 

1415)! Kiiinan (819=1410—1417) and Adhiir- j 
baidjan to which he had gone to attack hi.-! re- j 
doubtable lival Kaia the latter having died | 

suddenly, the enemy aiiny dispersed (822 = 1419) j 
but the fighting continued with the successors of i 
Kara \ u'.uf and the iival dynasty of the White j 
Sheep In the etui, Miahrukh held all the lands ! 
of iimur except Syria and ‘^.-\rabistan. Many ridings i 
broke out in hi? reign but all were put down. | 
Among them were tho?e led by the amir Khudaidad ' 
and ^ah Baha^ al-Uin (812 = 1409- 1 410), Baikara 
Mirza at ^iraz (818 = 1415—1416), Hkandai and 
Djihanshah (832 = 1429). 


In 820 (1417 — 1418) Shahiukh had put at the 
head of the government his son Baisonghor. 
made all who had been faDe to their tiust disgorge 
theii ill-gotten gains. He survi\ed all hn? sons 
except LTugh Beg and died in P'ishaward (Raiy) 
on the 25^1^ T-Hidja S50 (March 12, 1447) 
leaving the memory of a generous and peace-loving 
prince, brave and free from ambition. To him we 
owe amongst other useful works the opening of 
a large library in Herat. With China, of which 
he was suzerain, he was always on good terms 
and he asserted his nominal suzerainty over India. 
On the other hand, his relations with the Otto- 
mans and with Egypt were always difficult. 

After hU death the decline began, rapid and 
irremediable. Ulugh Beg, the “astronomei-king*' 
(850—852 = 1447 — 1449)1 2. scholar and man 

of letters, more fitted to be a student than a ruler 
and incapable of facing the difficulties which 
assailed him. Conquered by his nephew 'Ala’ al- 
DawTa he agreed to all his demands in ordei to 
obtain the release of his son ^Abd al-Latif. But 
the conqueror failed to fulfil his promises. The 
Ozbeks took and sacked Plerat and Samarkand: 
^Abd al-Latif rebelled, seized his father, who had 
been several times defeated, put him to death after 
going through the farce of a trial but was himself 
assassinated after reigning six months (853-834 == 

1449- 1450) ^Abd Allah Mirza.grandson ofShdh- 
rukh. ascended the throne in spite of the opposition 
of Abu Sahd who sought the support of the Ozbeks. 
U\bd Allah was defeated and slain (853 — 854 = 

1450— 1451). Baber M I r z a, a dissipated and 
drunken piince, w’ho had vainly sw'orn to reform 
himself, lost the 'Irak, Ears and Kirman, blinded 
'.-\la^ al-Dawla, failed against Abu SaTd and died 
of his excesses (855 — 861 = 1452— 1457)- 

Very different was the reign of Abu Sa'^id, the 
most powerful monarch of his time. A bitter op- 
ponent of UAbd Allah. Mirza he had at his death 
taken possession of Samarkand: the disappearance 
of Baber Mirza and his further conquests guve 
him Transoxiana, BadaWishan, Kabul and Kandahai, 
with the border di.?tricts of India, the Hrak and 
^urasan, which he completely conquered in 863 
(1458 — 1459). He was ambitious but the historians 
agice that he had fine qualities : dignity, discielion, 
frankness, energy and remarkable political ability 
.•\fter fighting the Mongols he made an alliance 
with them, returning to the old traditions of his 
family. Declaring war on Uzun Hasan whose at- 
tempts at a reconciliation he repulsed, he marched 
into the Kara Bagh where his army starving 
deserved him. He fell into the hands of the enemy 
and Uzun Hasan’s officers, in spite of their master s 
opposition, demanded his death (855 — 872 = 
1452—1469). 

Sultan Mahmud, who began by having the 
four sons of his predecessors assassinated, only 
leigned six months, detested and objurgated. His 
tyranny, arbitrariness and depravity surpassed any- 
thing previously known. lie was assassinated and 
a rebellion wa.s just about to bieak out when hl^ 
death which had been concealed by the astute 
vizier Khusiu Shah (900 — 901 = 1494—1495) 
became known. He left several sons. Sultan 
Maksud who reigned four years had to fight for 
his throne with his brothers Baisonghor and U-\h 
who, thanks to the intrigue of KJiusrri Shah, failed 
miserably (901-905=1495 — 1499). 

Sultan Ahmad, son and successor of Abu 
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Sa'id, had a number of good qualities : he was 
frank, courteous and brave; but having no 
power he was only a puppet in the hands of his 
entuuiage especially the clergy; and except for an 
attack by Umar Shaikh and an expedition against 
Baber, the future conqueror ol India, his reign was 
peaceful. Magniticent buildings were erected in Sa- 
markand at this time and scholars and men of letters 
docked to his coiut (874 — ^99 = 1469 — 1494). 

'Umar ^aikh, fourth son of Abu Said, had 
made for himself a little kingdom in Farghana of 
which the capital was Akhsi. Brave and fond of 
tighting, although his army was only 4,000 men, he 
made several attempts to take Samarkand His con- 
temporaries praise his justice, his generosity and 
io\able disposition. Although given to wine and 
gaming, he was very devout. A son-in-law’ of the 
soveieign of the Caghaiai, he had to cede to his 
father-in-law Vunis Khan lands which he could not 
keep and died after an accident aftei a short leign 
on the 4tb Ramadan 899 (S^h June 1494) aged only 
39. His son Zahir al-Uin Baber who succeeded 
him at the age of 12 after various successful expe- 
ditions in one of which he took Samarkand, was 
dispossessed by ShaibanI in 906 (1500). He went 
to India where he founded a gieat empire. 

Sultan Husain Bailcara reigned at Herat for 
37 )ears. Literary and artistic, a brave and successful 
soldier, he conquered ^urasan, Tukharistan, Kan- 
dahai, Sistan and Mazandaran, victorious over all 
his rivals. But the eight or nine years of his reign 
were tioubled. A maityr to rheumatism, threatened 
by the Uzbeks, he had to put down lebelliuns by 
hi? sons and finally died on his way to fight 
ShaibanI. At first an ascetic and pious Muslim, he j 
latterly gave himself up to debauchery, an example • 
which ins sons and subjects followed. The literary . 
circle at Husain Baikara's court is famous. In it 
besides the famous vizier Mir UMi Shii, the creator 
of Turk! literature, were poets like DjamT, historians i 
like Miil^wand and t^'^'andamlr , painters like 
Ikihzad and ^ah Muzaffar. The palaces of Herat 
rivalled those of Samarkand (S73 — 91 1 = 1469 — 
1505). The son and successor of Sultan Husain 
Baikara, BadT al-Zaman, was the last Timurid 
of Persia. Defeated by ^aibanl, a guest of ^hah 
and finally a prisoner of Sultan Salim, he 
died at Constantinople in 923 (1517) le.aving a 
son Muhammad al-Zaman, who went to try his 
fortune in India, where he died in 946 (1559) after 
vainly trying to become king of Gudjaiat with 
Portuguese help. 

The Coming of Shah Isma^Il, the triumph of 
the and the Persian unity which was the result, 

the realisation of national unity in China and in 
Hussia in the same period, the foundation by the 
^aibanids of a great empire in Transoxiana de- 
prived the descendants of Timur of all hope of 
domination except in India which wms passing 
into the hands of one of them 

The intellectual revival which characterizes the 
ixib (xvtbj century is in part the w'ork of the 
llmutid •'Osereigns and princes many of whom 
''ere themselves poets, artists and scholars, and 
attracted to their courts men of genius. Among 
the foiumr were Shahrukh, who pionioted historical 
studies, Ulugh Beg, astromimer, poet and theologian, 
Husain Baikara, aitist and poet, and Baber, who 
^^l^t a number of valuable works in addition to 
hN niemuirs, and among the latter, Baisonghor, son 
^ahrukh, a calligrapher of the first rank to 


whom the art of the book owed a great deal, 
Djgmi is at this period the greatest name in Per- 
sian literature which is also represented by the 
mystic poets, Sai> id XPmalallah Kirmani and Kasim 
al-Anwai ; by Plaiifi and Katibi, authois of math- 
nan'i^\ Husain Wahz Kashifi, a moiali^t and author 
of apologues: the histoiians Mirkh"and and Kh^'an- 
damir, L\bd al-Kazzak Samarkand!. Hafiz Abru, the 
latter also a geographer. Besides Djami, the most 
notable theologians were Ahmad Taftazani and the 
traditionist Mir Dumal al-Din Mukaddas. juri-t'-, 
mathematicians, physicians etc. were also numeious. 

Of the Turkish poets of the time, Mir Lvh 
Shir is almost the only one known ; he had however 
some notable disciples, like ^aikhum Beg Suhaili 
and Kamal al-Din Gazargahl. 

In the ixth (xvth) century Persian ait attained 
its perfection. The schools of painting of Samarkand. 
Bukhara and Herat were at their best. We have 
already mentioned w’hat Baisonghor did for the 
book. Architecture, inspired alike by the Chinese 
pagoda and the Mongol tent is represented by 
monuments like the Gur-i-Mir, the mosques of 
Bibi Khdnuin, UTtigh Beg and Shah Zinda not to 
mention those of Samarkand. Owing to the pre- 
sence of the colonies of artists and_ artisans in- 
stalled noUns z'oUns in Samarkand and Adharbaidjan 
by Timur, decuraiive arts, ceramics in particular, 
made remarkable piogress. Music also was brilliantly 
represented. 

B i b I i 0 g r a p h y : For the whole period 
Mirkii"and and especially Kh"'andamir are very 
useful; ’Abd al-Razzak Samaikandi whose A/izZ/izS 
unfortunately still unedited, was largely used by 
Quatremeie (^Memoire historique stir U r'e^ne du 
sultan Schah-rokh^ 7 - and Notice de 
I'cnz'iage pe/san . . . forming the fir.st part of vol. 
xiv. of the X.E.); MuTn al-Din Isfizari, author 
of a valuable chronicle of Herat (extracts given 
by Haibier de Meynard in the J.A.^ i860 — 
1862). For the eaily >ears, ^aiaf al-Din '^Ali 
VazdI. Ibn L-\rab5hah, Fasihi, author of a Mudjmal 
unpublished and incomplete. For the la^t years 
the memoirs of Baber are most valuable, checked 
and supplemented by the Ta'rikh-i Bashlui of 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat, and the ^aibanl-Ndma 
of Muhammad tsalih. Feildun Bey and Munedj- 
^im Ba^hit should be consulted for the relations 
with the Ottoman^. For further details the reader 
may be refeired to the w'oiks of E. Blochet and 
E. G. Biowne quoted under tImur lang; L. 
Bouvat, Essai sur la civilisation timcui ide^^ J. 
ccviii.. 1926, p. 193 — 2<^^\Ao.^L'Emfire mongol 
{2C vol. viii/iii. of Xht Hu^toire du rnonde^ 

publ. under the direction of A. E. Cavaignac 
(Paris 1927). 

On the literary renaissance, cf. the Tadh- 
kira of Dawlatshali and the works of Mir L-Mi 
Shir, his Madjalis al-Na/zdis in particular (ex- 
tract in Belli!, y. H.. 1861, xviii. and 1866, 
vii., viii.). 

The European travellers who have 
given us descriptions of the Timurid kingdom 
are: Cla\ijo and Peru Tafur, Spaniaids; Am- 
brogio Contarini, Nicolo Conti, Hieronymo di 
San Stefano and Cateiino Zeno, Italians; Bouci- 
cault, French; Nikitine, Russian; Schiltberger, 
German. The principal European historians are 
D’Herbelot, De Guignes, Gibbon, von Hammer 
and Vambery, Gcsch. Bochara''s^ chap, xii.; 
Browne, op. cit..^ book iii. ; Skrine and Denison 
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Ross, The Heart 0/ Asia; Syh.cs, Hist. 0/ Tersia^ 
chap. lx. — Ixi. : Czaplicka, The Turks of Cent > a. 
Asia: Grouaset, Histoire de VAsie. vol. 11. The 
Bibliography in vol. iii. of \Sic Archroes Maroca:?ies 
(see index, p. 94 — 95) gives a list of works on 
Timuiid art down to 1905; other important 
works since published include: Cl. Huart. Les 
calligraphes et les mimaturistes de V Orient 
musidman, Paris 1908; E. Blochet, Les Ptin- 
tures de manuscriis arabes, persans et :urcs de 
la Bibliotheque Xationale, Paris 1911: F. K. 
Martin, The Miniature Painting and Painters of 
Persia^ India and Turkey^ London 1912: 1'. 
W. Arnold and A. Grohmann. The Islamic Book. 
London 1929; Armenag Beg Sakisian, La mini- 
ature persane dii au siecle, 

Paris 1929, and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Les 
miniatures orientales de la Collection Goloubeio 
an Museum of Fine Arts de Boston. Pans 1929. 

_ (L. Bouvat) 

TIMUR-T ash, an Ortokid., son of Nadjm 
al-Din Ilghazi of the line of Mardin. Al-Malik 
al-L\lun al-L\dil Hisara al-Din Timur-Tash was born 
in 49S (1104J and by the age of 12 (in 512) his 
fatliei had left him in Aleppo as his lemporarv 
deputy. In 515, Timur-Ta^ was sent to the Saldjuk 
Sultan Mahmud and as a result of this mission 
Maivafurikin [q.v.] was added to the territoiy of 
the Ortokids. After the death of Ilghazi, his lands 
were divided up. Tlmur-Ta^ received Mardin, his 
brother Sulaiman, Maijafarikln and hi.s cousin 
Sulaiman b. L-Vbd al-DjabbSr, Aleppo. In 31S, 
Balak b. IJahram b. Oitok of Aleppo was killed 
while besieging Manbidj (which belonged to the 
amir al-Hassan of Ba'albekj. Timur-Ta^, who was 
in camp at Balak, raided the country as far as 
Aleppo which he seized on the 20th RabT I 518. 
He left his lieutenant there, for Syria was full of 
fighting and he was a man who liked peace (Ibn 
al-Athir, x. 436). As a result of the intrigues of 
the Shn Dubais (of the Mazyadid dynasty) the 
Franks besieged Aleppo. The inhabitants, seeing 
the w'eakness {al-zoahn wa d-'adjz) of their master 
appealed to Ak-Sunkur al-Bursiiki of Maw'll!, whom 
they admitted into the citadel. 

limur-lash suffered a series of reverses imme- 
diately after the accession to pow'er of "^Imad al- 
Din Zangi (who succeeded Bursuki in Mawsil in 
52i).ZaDgi. eager to extend his possessions, marched 
on NiMbin which belonged to Mardin: Timur-Tash 
sought the help of his cousin of Hisn-Kaifa. Dawud 
b. Sukman, but Zangi by a stratagem obtained 
the sun under of Ni.sibin before the troops of the two 
cousins could arrive. 

In 524 on his w^ay back from Syria, Zangi 
besieged Sardji (betw'een Mardin and NRibin; cf. 
Kasr Sercikhon ['-] 8 miles W. of NiMbin). Timur- 
Ta^, Dawud and the lord of Diyarbakr collected 
20.000 Turkomans but w’ere defeated. Failing to 
take Hisn-Kaifa, Zangi turned back to take the 
foitress of Dara. 

In spite of these reverses we find Timiir-Tash 
in 528 joining Zangi in the siege of Amid(niyar- 
bakr). The lord of this fortress summoned Dawud 
to his assistance but the latter wms defeated, 
Zangi and Timur-Ta^ laid waste the district of 
Amid but the fortress held out. Zangi recompensed 
himself by taking Sawr which belonged to Diyar- 
bakr [cf. MAKiJiN : the kada of Sawur], 

In 518 Timur-Tash was to succeed his cousin 
Sulaiman at Maiyafarikin. His only success seems 


to have been the taking of Hattakh (or L-Vttakh : 
Sharaf-nama. i. 245: 'Atak) to the north of Maiya- 
farikm [q v.] which he took in 532 from the last 
scion of the Marwanids [q. v.]. 

Timiii-Ta^ and Dawud took advantage of the 
tleath of Zangi in 541 to recover their formei 
posse''sioas which had been annexed by the loid 
of Maw’sil, The latter's successor how’ever, Saif 
al-Din b. Zangi. not only regained them but laid 
siege to Mardin and laid the country round it 
waste. The peace-loving Timur-Tash confined him- 
self to regretting the days of Zangi which now 
seemed to him like days of rejoicing fiiy'Cimuhu 
la-F.d kdnat a^yad^^^^-). He hastened to make 
peace with Saif al-Din and promised him his 
daughter. Saif al-Dm died however m 544 and 
the young princess became the wife of his successor 
Kutb al-Din. Timur-Ta^ ‘‘lord of Mardin and ot 
Maiyafarikin*' died in 547 (1152) aged about 48 
after a reign of 30 years. The same date is given 
by Abu 'l-Faradj (ed. Pococke, p. 391) 
by Abu ’l-Fida', while the sources used by ’All 
Emiri(an i'mm aHlbar of ‘^Abd al-Salam Efendi, 
mufti of Maidin [d. in 1259 = 1843] and Ferdi' 
give 548. Timur-Tash built the Hisamiya madrasa 
of Mardin and the cathedral-mosque opposite it The 
coins of Timur-Tash described by Ghalib Edhem. 
Catal. des Monnaies Turcomanes, Constantinople 
1894. p. 27 and by '^Ali Amiri, op, cit.,, p. iS, 
bear neither date nor mint. “^Ali Amiri interprets, 
the symbol found upon them as the tamgha of 
the Turkish tribe of Kay!. 

Bibliography, cf. the articles ORTOKiDb 
and MARDi.v; Ibn al-Athir, x. 373, 4^8, 42b, 
436, 440, 455, 526; xi. 6, 34, 81, 92, 115: 
Abu 'l-Fida^, Annales mosUmici, ed. Reiske; 
K5.tih}:'eTdi,^jifardmMu/uk~i Crtukiye Talrlkhi 
(944 [1537], a quite unimportant list of reign> 
but supplied with valuable notes by the editoi 
‘^Ali Amiri), Stambul 133 1. (V. Minorsky) 

TIMURTASH. an Ottoman general and 
vizier, son of the Kara ^Ali Beg, w’ho in the 
first year of the reign of U rkhan took the fortress 
of Hereke on the Gulf of Nicomedia and displayed 
particular bravery at the siege of Aido.s, when he 
removed with his own hand an arrow that had 
pieiced his eye. Of the origin of the family very 
little IS knowm, as is also the case with the other 
noble families of the early Ottoman empire, viz. 
the Candarlu [cf. CenderelI], the Evvrenos [q. v.], 
and the Mikhal-oghlu [q. v.]. Timurtash Fa^a 
mentioned for the first time, when he continued 
the Sultan’s conquests along the Tundja by Mu- 
rad I's order with the help of I.ala^dhin Pasha. 
In 767 (1365) he took Yehidje Kfsilaghac (cf. 
Hadjdji ^alifa, Rumeli und Bosna, p- 49 
where the date is given as 768) and Yanbol! 
{ibid., p. 53 sq. with the same date) in the plain 
of the Tundja. The sources tell us nothing of his 
activities during the next decade. When Lala 
Shahm died towards the end of the Seibo-Bulgar 
War (777 = 1375)1 Timurtash succeeded him as 
Begler-beg of Rum-eli. In this capacity he disting- 
uished himself in the lirst place by completing 
the organisation of the army , by founding the 
system of fiefs of the sipahis [see tImar] and 
creating the voinak for the lowest ranks in the 
army, which consisted mainly of Bulgarian Christ- 
ians who were chiefly used as drivers (cf. J- v. 
Hammer, G.O.R,, i. 181 j^.). It appears that it 
was at Timurtash’s instigation that the felt caps 
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(usually made in Riledjik) since the time of Ur- 
khan worn generally, were limited to the army 
and that red was decided on as the colour for 
the headdresses of the begs and officers (cf. T. v. 
Hammer. G. O. A’., i. 89 sq^. Timurtash Pa:dia 
again came into prominence when he took the 
fortress of Monastir (the modern Bitolj), Prilep 
and Ishtip (the modern otip) (the date given is 
7S4 = 1382; cf. Hadjdji Ritineli nnJ \ 

Bosna, p. 97, 96 and 92 and also his Takzoifjt \ 
al-Taicarikh^ Stambul 1146, p. 97 where the same j 
date IS given, but is difficult to reconcile with the j 
leputed letter of Murad 1 to his son Bayazid 1 ' 
given by Ferldun, al-Salatln'^. i. 107, ^ 

dated Adrianople first tenth of KabF I, 787 = ' 
middle of April 1385: cf. thereon j. v. Hammer, | 
G.V.R.^ i. 191 sq. where the extracts are gi\en ■ 
fiom the document). Until the chronology of the 
early Ottoman period is finally settled, it may be 
regarded as certain that Timurtash crossed the 
Wardar, invaded the south of modern Serbia and 
Conquered there three strongholds for the Sultan. 
Kaili-eli, viz. Aetolia and Acarnania. the land of ' 
the “King of the Epirotians'" Carlo II Tocco (d. 
July 1429), was also hard pressed by him on 1 
this occasion. In 1385 Timurta^ is said to have * 
undei taken a campaign against the Arta (not far 
from the Ionian Sea), who were .showing separatist 
tendencies (cf. Epirotica, ed. J. Bekker [lionn 1849], 
p. 229.22 and Jorga, G. 0 . R., i. 273) so that he was 
sometimes here, sometimes there in Thessaly and in 
Kpiiu.s. districts in which Turanian Beg [4. v.] also 
fought with success. In 788(1 3S6)Turakhan Begsud- 
denly appeared in Anatolia. In the battle which 
-Murad fought m the plain of Konya against his 
most dangerous opponent, ^x\la^ al-Din UA.Ii of 
Karaman, he commanded the rearguard of the 
Ottoman army and it was his intervention that 
put the ruler of Karaman to flight and thus 
decided the battle in favour of the Ottomans. As 
a reward he was given the greater part of the 
plunder and the title of vizier i, e. a Pasha with 
3 tails, which he bore as the first Beglerbeg of 
the kingdom. When in the following year (789 = 
1387) Murad was again preparing for a campaign 
m Europe, Timartash remained in Anatolia and 
administered the di.strict of Germian-eli [q. v.] in 
the absence of prince Va^kub. In 792 (1390) Ti- 
murtash again appears in the Balkans. In thus 
year, according to Hadjdji I^alifa’s TakiBim al- 
Ta~varikh^ he took Kratovo (Turkish Karap>wa) 
east of Uskub, famous for its mines of silver and 
Cupper. In the next >ear (793 = 1391) he wa;, 
taken prisoner in Brussa during a Karainanian raid 


on it and Angora, was released and revenged 
himself by defeating the prince of Karaman in 
the plain of Ak-cai (m Germian-eli) when he 
hanged him without ceremony although he was 
the brothei-in-law of Bayazid I. From Munedjdjim- 
I bashi, who probably diew on IdiH Bitli^i (iii. 

I 31 1 ) we learn of the further history of Timuita^ 
Pasha that he conquered Kianghri [q. v.] in Ana- 
tolia by order of Bayazid I in 799 (1396 and 
*397) tind in the following year (800, beg. Sept. 
24, 1397) Athens (cf Chronicon breve in Ducas, 
Bonn ed., p. 516 and J. H.Mordtmann 

in Byz.-Xei(gr. Jahrb.^ iv., 1923, p. 346 sqq.) 
with the surrounding lands, aLo Behesni [q. v.] 
and Alalatya [q. v.] from the Turkomans, Dlwrigi 
from the Kurds, Darende and Kemakh [q. v.] 
(cf. also Sa'^d al-Din, i. 150) and was busy with 
warlike enterprises, sometimes in Euiope and some- 
times in Asia Minor (cf. 1 . v. Hammer, G. 0 . A’., 
i. 248 sqP). In the battle of Angora (19^^ Dhu 
'l-Hidjdja 804 = 20tfi July 1402), he with his son 
Yakhshi shared the fate of Bayazid 1 and passed as 
a prisoner into Timur’s hands. When the trea- 
sures accumulated by Timuitash were discovered 
in Kutahiya [q. v.], Timur heaped reproaches upon 
him and at first refused him his liberty (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, G. O. R ^ i. 330, following Sharaf al-Din 
'^Ali Vazdi, Histou e de Tinmr-Bec^ transl. Petis de la 
Croix, V. 54, p. 41). He only survived the collapse 
of the Ottoman kingdom foi a short time. While 
leading an army for prince "^Isa m the battle of 
Ulubat (Asia Minor) he was tieacherously muidered 
by one of his own servants in SoS (1405). Sultan 
>iehemmed I sent the head of the old warrior to 
his brother Sulaiman as a token of victory. His 
body was taken to Bru.ssa and buried there in the 
mosque founded by him. He had four sons, who 
also ru>e to distinction as viziers and generals, 
viz. (according to SaM al-Din) Uiudj Beg, Umur 
Beg, ‘‘Ali Beg, and Yakhshi Beg. The last named, 
who had di'^tinguished himself in the Balkan cam- 
paign.s (e g. at the capture of Niih in 777 = 
*375 J- Hammer, G 0 . A., i. iSi] and of 
Pi’ovadija [Turk. Prawadi, Bulg. Ovec, cf. K. 
Jirecek, Das Eurstentum Bidga>ien^ p. 539 and 
jorga, C 7 . D. A., i. 259] in 1388) seems to have 
perished soon after the battle of Angora, A son 
named ^Othman Beg mentioned by J. v. Hammer, 
G. O. A., 1. 495 (cf. however ibid.^ p. 402, where 
he is not given) cannot be traced in the Ottoman 
nnnaK. There may be some confusion w’ith a 
giandson of Timurtash who bore this name (see 
below). The family of Timuitash is set out in the 
following table: 


Kara UAIl Beg 

I 

Timurtash Pasha 


Urudj-Beg Umur-Beg U\li-Beg \akhffii-Beg 

J. 829 as Beglerbeg d. 838 as vizier d. 830 as \iziei d. c. 805 (1402) 


^Ali-Celebi ^Othman-Celebi 

a^ deJtcrdZir to killed, it is said, in 832 (142S) 

prince Mustafa as Sandjakbeg of 

Germian-eli at the siege of Varna 
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Bib hog! aphy. The works mentioned in the 
text and Bellgh-i Brnsevvi, Guldest-i Rixad-i 
Brussa 1302, p, 63, where two bearers of the 
name limuitash appear in error. — On a general 
Timurtash under ‘Otjiman and UrUian. see Zink- 
eisen, G. O. /i.^ i. it 2. (Fr.xnz B-\i;ingerJ 
.xl-TINNIN, the constellatton of the 
Dragon. .According to al-Kazwmi. it consists of 
31 stars none of which lies outside of the con- 
stellation. Apart from the general figure of the 
constellation which comes front Liveek f.and probably 
earlier from Babylonian) astronomy the .Arab, have 
names for smaller groups of stars within it. Thus ' 
the star fj. is called the Diagon's tongue, al-rdnd. 
“•the isolated grazing camd' , the ibui stars (3 >' v'S 
in the head “the young dani-camels”. 

a not very bright star between them al-riibd^ 
“the camel-foal"; the blight stars aie called 
al-dhdbain, “the two jackals", the dark oi i azfdr i 
al-yn “the jackals claWs . The Arabs imagine j 
that the two jackals are trying to seize the camel- ' 
foal and that it is being protected by the dams. I 
At the beginning of the Dragon’s tail is the star I 
al-dhikji, “the male hyena". In Ulugh Beg we find ^ 
the readings aBaivwad “the lute-playei" and al~ ! 
lahs “the dancer” (this also in Wiistenfeld's text); | 
these seem to have no fuither authority and are I 
easily explained as misreadings of al-\nk idh and I 
al-iiijij. i 

Bibliography. L Ue.&x', C/itirsuchuriy, \ 
nhr I rspnoig tend Bedattiing d:r Stirnnamen. ' 
1809, p. 32 — 4t; al-Kazwinl, ' Adji ib al-Makh- 
liitial., ed. Wustenfeld. i. 31; H. Ethe. el-A'nz- 
zohii's A'osmog/aphie^ 1868, p. 65—66. 

TiPU SULTAN, the son of Haid.ir UAli [qw.] 
of .Matsur, was born in 1753'. His father em- 
plu)ed him in many miUiaiv operaiions.,. aud on one 
occasion, in 1771, when he and his tioops weie 
not found wheie they were expected to he, pub- 
udy inflicted on him a mobt unmerciful heaiino-. 
On his father's death, on Dec, 7, 17S3, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of MaKur, and in 1784 he 
concluded peace with the British, with whom his 
father had been at war. In 1785 war broke out 
between lipu and the .Maratha Fishwa, uho was 
-Nizam ^Ali of f fatdarabad. l>ut in 1787 I 
Tfpu took alarm at some military reforms in- 
ttoduced by I.ord Cornwallis and made peace with 
his opponents He was a bitter enemy of the 
British, and was known to be secretly in com- 
munication with the French at Pondicherry, and 
m 178S he attacked the Radja of Travancore* who 
was under Biitish protection. The Kadja appealed 
to the BrUish for aid, and in 1790 Lord L'urn- 
wallis ^entered into an alliance with the Pi^wa 
and Xizam C\U and declared war against Tipa 
The operations in that year were futile, and in 
179^ Lord Cornwallis took the field in person, 
but w-as disappointed by his allies. In the fol- 
low mg year, however, he attacked Seringapatam, 
iipus capital, and compelled Tipu to submit, to 
cede half his territories, and to pay an indemnity 
of three millions sterling. In 179S it became 
known that Tipu had received French envoys, 
and had been admitted, undei the title of “Citizen 
fipu’, as a citizen of the French Republic. Lord 
-Mornington, now Governor General, demanded an 
explanation, but Tipii refused to receive the 
British envoy, and sent a letter containing lame 
excuses, and charging the French authorities with 
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malice and falsehood. In 1799 a British army 
under t General Harri'., accompanied by Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, I.otd Mornington’s brother, in- 
vaded Maisur, and was joined by a force from 
Haidarabad, while another British force entered 
the state from the Bombay Presidenc}. Tipu at- 
tempted to oppose the invaders, but was driven 
back on his capital. He sued for peace, but when 
he discovered that he would be required to sur- 
I lender half of his remaining territories and to 
pay a sum of tw'o millions sterling he resolved 
to fight to the last. Seringapatam was taken by 
storm in May 1799, and the corpse of Tipu was 
iound in a gateway. 

Tipu spoke Hindustani and Canarese, and ab * 
Per-xian. after Indian fashion. “From a smatteiing 
in Persian literature he considered himself a, the 
lust philosopher of the age". The leading featuies 
of his character were vanity and arrogance, and. 
being no judge of character, he was very ill served. 
His application was intense, and he attempted to 
carry out in person the whole business of his 
state, but the task was far beyond the power of 
any one man, and Tipii w’as no statesman, and 
wasted much of his time by the introduction of 
absurd innovations. He also lacked military ability . 
and as a soldier his sole virtue was that of phy- 
sical courage. 

i bl t 0^ r ap h y\ Mark Wilks, Historical 
Sfcctckes of the South of hidia in an attempt 
to trace the Historv of Jl/ysoor, 2^^ ed., Madras 
iS69^ ' (T. W. Hmg) 

Tirana, also TIras, capital of the 
kingdom of .\lbania, pleasantly situated 
400 feet above sea-level in the w'ell cultivated 
j plain at the foot of the MaPi Dajtit (5,370 feet) 

I enclosed on three sides (east, south and west) by 
! hills, connected wiih the Adriatic and its seaport 
] Durazzo by road (25 miles) and soon to be connected 
I by a railway now being built. The town w’hich in 
I 1927 bad 12,454, mainly Muslim, inhabitants onl) 

; attained importance when it was chosen in place 
I of Durazzo as the seat of government of the Free 
State and later kingdom of Albania. Tirana is 
also the seat of the chief Mufti of Albania and 
ivitK its numerous Muhammadan noble familie'- 
forms a stionghold of Islam in Albania, It 
important in commerce as the market for a large 
part of lower Albania. Tirana is usually said to 
be a foundation of Barkin-zade Sulaiman Padia 
fahout 1600) who in memory of his Persian 
campaigns called it after the Persian capital Tihran 
of which Tliana is a corruption. This statement 
(cf. A. Degiand, Souvenirs do la Haute Albanii^ 
Pails I 90 It p. 205 jyty.) IS not worthy of credence 
because as early 1572 '^il boryo di Tirana" 
mentioned (cf. M. v. iulTlay, Stadte und Buidcr 
Albaniens, in Denkschr. Ak Wien, LXllt/i., 19 ^ 4 - 
P- 35)* L is certain that Tirana was of no impoi- 
tance in earlier times, m compari.ion wdth the adjacent 
Kruya. On Sept. 2, 1477, iri the plain of Tliaiii 
the Venetian provveditore Francesco Contarim 
with 2,300 cavalry and Albanian infantry fought 
the Turks in a battle which ended disastroudy 
for him (cf. J. V. Hammer, G.O A\, 11. 151). Loiter 
the place passed into the possession of the power- 
ful family of Toptan from Krnya, who established 
themselves here thiough maniage at the end of 
the xviiith century. I heir rno.-tt celebiated member 
was Kaplan Ahmad Payha fc. 1800) wdio was given 
large estates round Tirana for his services to the 
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Sultan in the war against Kara Mahmud Pasha 
Bu^atlf of Scutari (Albania). The whole plain of 
Tirana still belongs to the Toptan family. There 
are very few memorials of olden times in the 
town. The most important are the mosques of 
Hadjdji Edhem Bey, a descendant of the above 
mentioned Sulaiman Pasha, the Asnaf DjamiT’, and 
a mosque founded by Sulaiman Pasha in 1605 
with his turbe beside it. On the S. E. side of the 
town, surrounded by very old cypresses, is a 
quadrangular open space called Namazg^ah on 
which the Muslims assemble to worship together 
at the feast of Bairam. In 1830 Tirana suffered a good 
deal during the civil war. The Muslim inhabitants 
of the town until quite recently were reputed to 
be very fanatical. 

B ib Ho g7‘ a p h y\ J. stiller, A/banie/t, Bume- 
lien, Prag 1844, p. 71; Th. A. Ippen, Sktttari 
iind die nordalbanische Kustenebene^ Sarajevo 
^907? P- 80 sq.\ A. Degrand, Sotivenirs de la 
Haute Albame^ Paris 1901, p. i'6^sqq.\ H. Louis, 
Albanie^ Stuttgart 1927, p. 71 Sami Bey 

Fiasheri, KUnius al-A^ldm^ p. 1717; J. v. Ham- | 
mtx^Rurneli Vienna 1812; Hisioriya I 

e Tiranes, in SMkniya e ilhistrume^ Kalendari^ 
1929, Skutari (Shhoder) 1929, p. 19 sqq. (with 
many pictures); H. Baedeker, Dabnatie?i^ Leipzig 
1929, in the section Albanie/i. 

(F. Babinger) 

TIRAZ. The word is borrowed from the Persian 
and originally means “embroidery”; it then 
comes to mean a robe adorned with elaborate 
embroidery, especially one ornamented with em- 
broidered bands with writing upon them, worn by a 
ruler or person of high rank; finally it means the 
workshop in which such materials or robes are made. 
A secondary development from the meaning “em- 
bioidered strip of writing” is that of “strip of writ- 
ing”, border or braid m general, applied not only 
to inscriptions woven, embroidered, or sewn on 
materials, but also to any inscriptions on a band 
of any kind, whether hewn out of stone, done in 
mosaic, glass or faience, or carved in wood (cf. 

g. al-Makrizi, HAitat^ ii. 79, 2 12, 407). The 
name tiT'az then becomes the special name for 
the inscriptions officially stamped upon the rolls 
of papyrus in the factories for papyrus with ink, 
sometimes in colours (red, green) and is next used 
for the factories themselves. The two last meanings 
iire limited to a few occurrences (cf. J. v, Karabacek, 
Bie arab. PapyrusprotokoUe^ p. 8 sqq.\ A. Groh- 
niann, Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, i/ii., N*^. 175 
[p- 170], 204 [p. 200], 214 [p. 209], 265 [p. 239], 
270 [p. 242]); when papyrus ceased to be made 
about the middle of the tenth century A. D. these 
two meanings of tiraz disappeared. 

Cloths, curtains and garments with inscriptions 
embroidered, woven or stitched on them may be 
divided into two classes, distinguished by the contents 
ef the inscriptions and the rank of the wearer. 
Cne class expresses the whims of private indivi- 
duals, the height of which is reached in the in- 
scriptions, collected in the Kitab al-Mjncashsha^ 
P' 167 sqq.^ with which dandies and ladies o! 
fashion liked to adorn their robes; the other is 
of an official character and may to some e.xtent 
be compared w’ith our orders and decorations. Such 
sciolls ran, either along the border, sometimes 
arranged in two, or even more, strips around the 
npper garment or were placed around the neck, 
around the sleeves, on the upper arm or wrists 
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and even on the headdress. They were used not 
only as ornamental borders but were also put in 
the pattern of the material. The breadth varied 
considerably and while J. v. Kaiabacek {Siisand- 
schird.^ p. 84 sq., note 56 ; Papyrusprotokolle^ 
p. 26) gives breadths of from 2 to 55 centimetres, 
this does not exhaust all the possibilities; on 
fragments of material from Egyptian graves, tiraz 
borders of less than a centimetre in breadth have 
been found. 

Ibn Khaldun is very well informed about the 
institution of the tiraz ; according to him, the 
majesty of the ruler found expression in his name 
or the royal badge {paldina') being put in the 
j border {tiraz) of the materials, which were used 
for his robes of silk or brocade, and the inscription 
was worked into the web of the material with 
gold thread or bright coloured yarn, which stood 
out against the background of the material. The 
royal robes were thus distinguished to mark out 
the royal wearer, or him who received the garment 
from the ruler as a mark of special favour, to 
show him honour or appoint him to one of the 
higher offices in the kingdom. Under the Umaiyads 
and 'Abbasids the cloth mills which worked for 
their wardrobe were housed in their palaces and 
called Dar al-Tiraz. 

They were under the control of an official 
called Sahii al-Tiraz, whose duty it was to super- 
vise the activities of the workers, the machinery 
and the weavers and to see that they were paid 
and that everything went smoothly. Only men of 
high rank and trusted individuals among their 
freedmen were given this office ; the same arrange- 
ments were in vogue under the Umaiyad caliphs 
in Spain and their successors, under the Mamluk 
sultans in Egypt, and their contemporaries among 
! the Persian kings in the east. It was only with 
the decline of the great Muslim empires that this 
system came to an end. 

Ibn Khaldun’s statements, which are in the main 
followed here, find ample corroboration in the 
finds of Muslim textiles which have been made 
at different places in Egypt (notably Akhmim, 
Antinoe, Erment, al-'Azm near Asyut) and preserved 
in the museums in Berlin (Schlossmuseum, Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum, Kunstgewerbemuseum), Lenin- 
grad, Paris (Louvre and Musee de Cluny), London 
(Victoria and Albert Museum), Vienna (Uster- 
reichisches Museum fur Kunst und Industrie and 
Sammlung Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer in the National 
Library) and in many private collections, as well 
as in the rich stores of textiles found all over 
Europe in churches and monasteries. Ibn Khaldun’s 
information is obviously based on his own ex- 
perience, for the inscription in these textiles does 
actually, without exception, stand out in bright 
colours from the background : e. g. the pieces of 
linen, liiv. Ar. Lin. N”. Ii and 19 of the Rainer 
collection in Vienna show a border of writing 
embroidered in red silk (N». 19 reproduced in 
J. V. Karabacek, Fiihrir, p. 228 and do., Papyrns- 
protokolle, p. 38). In Inv. Ar. Lin. No. 18 of the 
same collection, on the other hand, the tiraz in- 
scription stands out from the background and is 
embroidered in black silk; in the fine brocades 
it is often woven in gold thread. The texts of 
the surviving inscriptions also fully confirm Ibn 
I^aldun’s statements. In the first place as to the 
names of the rulers, we find various examples of 
these occurring alone on textiles. A green silk 
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damabk from al-^Azm in the Victoiia and Albert 
Museum, Inv. N®, 769 — 189S (Guest, N®. Q, p. 395 
sq.\ A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan 
Textiles^ p. 39) has the inscription iVtzr//* 
iva ' l-Din Muhammad b. Kala''Ttn \ a piece of linen 
embroidered with red silk in the Leningrad Museum 
has the name of the Fatimid caliph aU^Aziz oilldh 
(365-386 A.H.; A. R. Guest, J. R.A.S . p. 263, 
No. l). The name of the luler in addition to hL usual 
titles, is frequently accompanied by auspicious 
formulae, as Ibn t^aldun also tells us (of. belowj; 
thus, a piece of linen in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, 
the inscription of which I copied in 1924. has the 
inscription woven in red and enclosed in a white 
border : Bismi'Uah al-Rahmdn al-Rahif?i. Baraka 
min Allah^ iva-karama h ' l-Khalifa "Abd Allah 
al‘Mutft li llah Amir al-Md alala Allah 
bakaigahii) /^In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate. The blessing of God and grace 
upon the Caliph ‘^Abd Allah Mutr li’llah, the 


facture and of the vizier or other official in charge 
of the treasury or of the tiraz-factory ; more rarely 
the name of the artist who made the cloth i^ 
given. Thus the narrow fragment of linen, Inv. 
Ar. Lin., N®. 19 in the Rainer collection in Vienna 
has the following inscription embroidered on it 
in red silk: \Bisfni 'llah al‘Rah]man al-Rahh/i. 
Baraka ruin Allah, iVi^ma wa‘Sdada li-AiA 
j Allah Diafar al-Imam al-Muktadir hi ''llah Ami? 
al-Midmimn, alala Allah Baka^ahu, minima anuu a 
al'WazIr Abu Ahmad aid' Abbas b. al~Hasan “[In 
the name of God, the Mercjiful, the Compassionate. 
The blessing of God, grace and good fortune upon 
i the servant of God, DjaTar, the Imam al-Muktadir 
I biTlah, the Commander of the Faithful, whom 
' may God long preserve. [This is part] of what the 
vizier Abu Ahmad aL*’ Abbas b. al-Hasan ha^ 
ordered . . (cf. J. v. Karabacek, Papyrusprotokol.c, 
p. 38). One of the most important tirazes in the 
collection of textiles in the Arab Museum in Cairo, 


Commandei of the Faithful, whom may God long 1 
preserve” (cf. E. Kuhnel, /r/., xiv. 83). On a 
steel-blue piece of silk in the Arab Museum in 
Cairo, which has a pattern of blue-grey tendrils 
and lotus flowers, the latter has as a border: Vcc 
li-A/azL'lana aA Sultan al-Malik al-Rasir Xasjr 
al~Dunya tva 'RDln Aliihammad KaliPTm “(ilory ; 
to our Lord, the Sultan, the King al-Nasir, the 
Protector of the World and of Religion, Muhammad 
Kala'un” (cf. Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonne^ p. 272 
and fig. 51; Falke, Seidenxveberei, ii., fig. 366: 
A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Aluhammadan Textiles^ j 
p. 41 and PI. xii., 957). On the Danzig textile i 
with parrots, apparently woven in China, which 
was made for Sultan Muhammad b. Kala^un (d. 
1340 A. D.) there is on the wings of the parrots: 
Vcs li'AIau'lana al-Sultan al-Atalik aldadil aldaltm 
Nasjr aRDin “Glory to our Lord, the Sultan, the 
just, wise King Nasir al-Din” (cf. 0 . v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei^ ii,, fig. 334; J, v. Karabacek, Die 
liturg. Gezvander^ p. 141), On the piece of satin 
in the South Kensington Sluseum published by O, 

V. Falke, Seidenweberei^ ii., fig. 368 ; A. F. Kendrick, 
Catalogue of ATuhamniadan textiles, p. 46, there 
is in the mandorla arranged on a coat of arms 
on either side, running to right and to left: ^Izz 
li~Afan'lana al-Sultan al-AIalik and in the four 
rosettes, alternately to right and to left al-Ashraf. 
The material is ascribed to the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Ka^it-bey (1468 — 1496 a. P.). 
Such conventional formulae sometimes take up a | 
good deal of space in the tiraz. On the fragment j 
of a linen robe wdth woven borders and coloured ■ 
silk from Erment, published by Guest, J,R.A,S,^ ' 
1906, p. 392 sq. (South Kensington Museum, Inv., i 
N®. 1381 — 188S; A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of \ 
Aluhammadan Textiles^ S. lo), we have the fol- 1 
lowing text ; Bismi 'llah al-RaJiman al-Rahlm^ 
la llah ilia 'llah, Aluhammad Rasul Allah^ ^Ali 
Wall Allah sal . ... al-AIustansir bi 'llah Amir 
al-Mt^minin^ Salaxvat Allah ^alaihi ivadala Aba^thi 
\al-akraniifi\ al-tdhirm wa-Abndfihi al-muntazirin, 
“In the name of God, the merciful, the compas- 
sionate. There is no god but Allah, Muhammad 
is the Messenger of God, ‘^Ali is the vice-regent 
of God .... aUMustansir bi’llah. Commander of 
the Faithful, God’s blessing upon him and his 
ancestors (the most noble), the pure and his sons, 
the expectant”. 

Sometimes, in addition to such conventional 
formulae, the name is given of the place of manu- 


found in al-Fustat (cf. Herz-Bey, Catalogue rai- 
sonnl, p. 271; E. Kuhnel, /f/., xiv. 83) bear-5 
the following inscription : Btsmi 'llah. Baraka 
min Allah lidAbd Allah al-Amin Muhammaa 
Amir al-AFid minin, atala Allah Baka^ahu; minima 
amara bi-San^atilii fi Tiraz aX Amma bi-Alasi 
^ala Yadai al-Fadl Ibn al-Rabd Alaivla Amir a.- 
AltPminm “In the name of God. The blessing of 

God upon the servant of God, al-Amin Muhammad, 

the Commander of the Faithful, whom may God 
long preserve. [This is part] of what he ordered 
to be made in the public factory in Misr (al-Fustat) 
through al-Fadl b. al-Rabi^, the freedman of the 
Commander of the Faithful”. Al-Fadl b, al-Rabi . 
born 140 A. H., died 208 A. H., was according to 
Ibn TaghribirdI (i. 598), chamberlain and vizier 
of the caliph Harun al-Ra^id ; after the latter » 
death, he took possession of the storehouses {khaz^in\ 
and handed them over to his successor designate, 
al-Amln in Baghdad, at the same time bringing 
him the insignia of the ruler — the cloak, the 
staff and the signet ring — for which al-Amm 
showed him marks of honour and entrusted him 
with the management of his affairs. In his capacity 
as Amin a vizier, he had also to see to the manu- 
facture of the textiles intended for the caliph, as 
we learn from the above tiraz. He is also mentioned 
in the tiraz of tw'o curtains {kiswd) for the Ka ba 
mentioned by al-MakrizI. Khitat^ i. i8l, 226 (cf- 
J. von Karabacek, Papyrusprotokolle^ p. 35 
In this connection, we may also mention a piece 
of linen from Samarra with an inscription em- 
broidered in red silk (cf. E. Kuhnel, IsL, xiv. 87 
and fig. 3) which reads : Baraka min Allah I- 
^Abd Allah al-Imam al-MiItamid ^ala 'llah Amu 
al’Midminin.^ aiyadahu Allah \ ma^umilabi-Tinnls 
^ala Yadi Yazid Maxvla {^A^rnlr al~ATtd\niintri\ ; also 
a piece from Akhmim, like the preceding, now 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum in Berlin (E* 
Kuhnel, op. cit., p. 85, fig. 2) with quotations 
from the Kurban in the centre and above and 
below: \Bismi‘ lld\h. Baraka min Allah irAbd Al- 
lah Harun Amir al-Mu^minin S.U&. San’'at MarV-'an 
b. Hadiii). Finally we may mention a tiraz inscrip- 
tion of the xiith century a. d. on a Sicilian Saracenic 
fabric in F. Fischbach, Ornamente der Gtwebi^ 
pi. 144, 145 (the so-called cloak of the emperor 
Henry V'l in Regensburg). On the two central 
stripes is the inscription al-izz wa 'l-nasr via 
'l-ikbal (“Glory' and victory and good fortune ). 
in the centre of an eight-rayed star : '■amila ustddh 
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al-Aziz “manufactured by the craftsman 'Abd 
al-"Aziz” (cf. also A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of 
Muhammadan Textiles, p. 66). 

The text of the tiraz inscriptions however very 
often consists only of the conventional title of 
the ruler without his name, accompanied, or not, 
by certain auspicious formulae, or of the latter alone. 
A few examples will suffice here. On the brocade 
in the Ducal Museum in Brunswick several times 
repeated and divided by rosettes is the inscription 
'Aa li-Mawlana al-Sultdn, khalada Mulkiihu (O. 
V. Falke, Seidenweberei, ii., fig. 342). On a piece 
of silk in the Arab Museum in Cairo we find : '/aa 
h-mau’lana al-sultan, '^azza nasruhu (cf. Herz-Bey, 
Catalogue raisonne, p. 272); on a piece of silk 
textile in the Victoria and Albert Museum in Guest, 
J. R. A.S., 1923, p. 405 (A. F. Kendrick, Cata- 
logue of Muhasnmadan Textiles, p. 40) : ^Izz li- 
mawldna al-sultdn al-malik al-nasir', on a piece 
from Granada in the same museum, continuously ; 
'/aa li-mawldnd al-sultan (O. v. Falke, Seiden- 
zotberei, ii., fig. 372). The well-known specimen 
in Biussels of the xith century A. D. in O. v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei, i., fig. 172, shows, on the wings of 
the birds on either side, the inscription : al-^izz al- 
dedim wa 'l-sabr wa 'l-dawla li-sfhibihi. Only a 
portion of this formula, aMizz al-dU'im, is found 
on the textile woven in Syria or Egypt, Inv., 
N". 1235 — 1864 of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in Guest, y.R.A.S., 1918, p. 264; A. F. Kendrick, 
tatalogue of Muhammadan Textiles, p. 44 (xi<h_ 
xiith century A. D.). The already mentioned formula 
al- tzz wa 'l-nasr wa 'l-ikbdl often occurs alone 
(cf. 0 . V. Falke, Seidenweberei, also ii., fig. 338, 
339 i 34 °! 342; A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of 
Muhammadan Textiles, p. 66 and pi. 21). The 
wish nasr min Allah “victory from God” is found 
on several textiles in the same Museum in Guest, 
y.R.A.S,, 1906, p. 398, N’o. 12 — 15 (A. F. 
Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles, 
P- 14); the formula al-''izz laka al-ikbal al-madjd 
“The glory be Thine, the fortune, the splendour” 
IS found embroidered in red silk on a piece of 
hnen with a coat of arms in the Arab Museum 
m Cairo (Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonne, p. 274). 
dhe conventional title of the ruler is found on a 
textile in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum in Berlin 
with pairs of griffins ; in the circles of the braided 
border we have : al-^adil al-^alim aMakil, in the 
central bars of the circles of the compartments, 
arranged like a coat of arms : al-sultan al-muzaffar 
( 0 . V. Falke, Seidenweberei, ii., p. 63 and fig. 363), 
on ^ textile in Danzig (xivth century A. D.): al- 
sultan aMalim (O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei, ii., 
358, 359 ). On a piece of Spanish silk in the 
^unstgewerbemuseum in Berlin in O. v. Falke, 
^^denweberei,, ii., fig. 377, we have the title ai- 
^ultan al-malik\ on a patterned textile in the Arab 
• useum in Cairo we find al-sultan embroidered in 
thread (Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonni^ p. 273 
In conclusion we may remind the reader of 
^ pious formulae, which often make up the 
entire tiraz inscriptions. Thus on the Maastricht 
^pecimen, with the lion, we have on the lion’s 
_ feast . {al-rnu^lk li'llah (O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei^ 

I’ , I* ^53); others have the formulae al-amr 
18 ^ ^ '^^ich means the same thing [ibid.^ i., fig. 

7 ) igt). A much used formula is al-baraka al- 
(pranged as in a coat of arms on right 
, Falke, Seidenweberei^ i., fig. 205) 

•^taka alone [ibid.^ fig. 202). On a textile 


in the South Kensington Museum (Inv. , N®. 

613 — 1892) in Guest, J.R.A.S.^ 1906, p. 399 
(A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue etc., p. 18) is the 
formula rna ska^a Uldh kana “What God wills is 
done”, in addition to a series of other formulae, 
which have only survived in fragments but are 
known on other textiles in the same collection 
{ibid,^ p. 396 sql). The finest specimen of the 
kind however is probably that in the Musee de 
Cluny (Inv., 6526 found in Bayonne) which 
shows a portion of the symbol of Islam in letters, 
a span wdde, beautifully woven. Occasionally 
these inscriptions are abbreviated by the omission 
of some letters (cf. J. v. Karabacek, Die liturgischen 
Geivander, p. 142 sq.). It may further be mentioned 
that dated inscriptions are found among the tirazes ; 
for example the piece published by Guest, J. R. 
A.S„ 1918, p. 407 from the Engel-Gros collection 
with basmala and date 448 (cf. A. F. Kendrick, 
Catalogue etc., p. lo, N®. 86 1 and pi. 6); another 
with the name of the caliph al-MuTadid of the 
year 282 in the South Kensington Museum w'as 
also published by Guest (y. R. A. 5 ., 1906, p. 391 ; 
cf. A F. Kendrick, Catalogue etc., p. 35; G. Salles 
and M. J. Ballot, Les Collections de T Orient Musul- 
man, p. 74). 

It has already been pointed out that the tiraz 
bands with inscriptions correspond in a way to 
our orders and decorations. The presentation of 
garments adorned with them was a sovereign right 
of the crown, as much as the right of coinage. 
The custom of presenting such robes is certainly 
a very ancient one in the East. The Pharaohs 
used to give their faithful servants robes of honour, 
in addition to golden neck-rings and other valuable 
presents. It was under Islam that the custom first 
attained great proportions. Not only was the decree 
appointing high officials of the state usually 
accompanied by a robe of honour, but the officials 
also received, at least once a year, a robe of 
honour and, at the court of the Mamluk Sultans, 
the Mamluks and high officials of state used to 
receive a robe corresponding to their rank, twice 
a year, in winter and in summer (cf. A. v. Kremer, 
Kulturgeschichte, ii. 220 — 23; Kalkashandi, Subh 
al-A'^shS’, iv. 55). According to Ibn Dj ubair, Rihla. 
p. 94, the dress of the preacher in the principal 
mosque in Mecca — and no doubt of the other 
large mosques also — consisted of a black robe 
trimmed with gold and a similar piece of cloth 
wound round the head, with a turban cloth of 
fine sharb linen: it was given to the preachers 
of the empire from the caliph’s own stores, so 
that it was an official dress, given by the ruler. 
The robes of the emirs, which they wore on state 
occasions, were of course more gorgeous. Those 
of the Fatiraids consisted of materials from Dabik 
with head-dresses with golden tiraz borders, which 
were given to the emirs from the Caliph’s stores 
(^Ddr ai-lCiswa) (Makiizi, JChitat, i. 409, 427, 
cf. 440). Kalkashandi, Subh al-A'shS', iv. 52 sg, 
tells us that part of the dress of honour of the 
emirs was a turban cloth with the name of the 
sultan embroidered on it and the robes themselves 
had similar inscriptions. 

It was only natural that the caliphs should lay 
great stress on this important prerogative of the 
crown and take every precaution to prevent abuses. 
What importance was given to the tiraz and its 
preparation is evident, for example, from the fact 
that in Harun al-Rasljid’s will (t86 A. H.), in the 
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portion dealing with the allotment of the piovince 
of Khorasan to al-Ma^mun^the tiraz-factories. 
are specifically mentioned alongside of the ^aradj, 
the post and the treasuries (cf. al-AzrakI, A^bar 
Makktts, p. 162, 166). The mention of the ruler 
in the tiraz is a mark or sign of his sovereignty 
as in the kJnitba and, when al-Ma^mun rebelled 
against his brother al-Amin, the first thing he did 
was to omit the caliph’s name from the tiraz 
inscriptions (Ibn Taghribirdh al-Kitd^um aUzahira^ 
i. 544^ cf. further passages in J. v. Karabacek, 
Papyr2isprotokoIle^ p. 25). When a successor was 
designated, his name was put into the tiraz 
inscriptions (J. v. Karabacek, Icc. this applies 

not only to the inscriptions on textiles and on 
robes of honour but also to those on rolls of 
papyrus (cf. Corpus Pap. Paineri.^ iii., vol. 1-/2, 
IN’O. 150, 158, p. 145 153 sq.). But while, in 

the latter case, the vizier is often mentioned 
in the protocol!, it seems very rare and to be a 
special distinction for the name of the vizier to 
be put in the tiraz inscriptions of robes of honour. 
The Fatimid al-'AzIz bi'llah, for example, put the 
name of his vizier Va%ub b. Vusuf b. Killis (d. 
3S0 A. H.) in the tiraz inscriptions (al-Makrizi, 
KJvbMi ^5 15^ 284 ult.). Similarly the Fatimid 
caliph al-Musta'^li bi’llah (1094— iioi A. d.) allowed 
his vizier al-Afdal to be mentioned in the tjraz, 
as we learn from the tiraz inscription on a textile in 
the Vatican library (cf. J. v. Karabacek, Papyrtts- 
protokolle-i p. 39), but, in this case, the name of 
the vizier is followed by the additional words 
“in the name of the Imam” so that the sovereignty 
of the ruler is fully guarded. Later, it is true, 
high officials kept their own tjraz establishments. | 
Thus 'All b. Ahmad al-Rasibi (d. 301 a. H.), who j 
was governor of all the territory between \V 5 sit ! 
and Djundisabur on the one hand and Sus to 1 
^ahrzur on the other, maintained no less than 80 
tiraz factories, in which cloth for his own use was 
woven (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, al-Kudjum al-zahira^ ii. 
192; A. V. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte^ ii. 293) and 
on a piece of silk from Egypt (xi-xiith century • 
A. D.) in the \'ictona and Albert Museum (Guest, 
y, P. A. 5 ., 1906, p. 394; A. F. Kendrick, i 

Catalogue of Muhatn?Hadan Textiles^ p. 43 sq.) we 
find al-saiyid al-adjall Yunin al-Dawla Abu Vufnn. ' 
a(ala Allah bakd'ahu, “The most glorious lord I 
Yumn al'Dawla Abu Vumn, may God give him 
long life”; on the splendid piece of silk in the 
Louvre, published by G. Migeon, Syria., iii. (1922), 
p. 41 — 43, we have Vcz ivadkbal li H-K'aid Abi 
Mansjir Nadjiakln., atala Allah bak\a^aku\ 

The sovereign rights of the caliph however did 
not find expression only in the inscriptions of the 
tirazes on garments. The right of covering the 
Ka^ba with a kisiva originally belonged exclusively 
to the caliph (al-Kalkas]iandi, Subh al-A^skd^^ iv. 
57). The 'Abbasids sent such kiswas every year 
from Baghdad to Mecca — they were often ma- 
nufactured in Egypt — then this duty passed to 
the rulers of Egypt. In Kalkashandi’s time, the 
kiswa \vas woven in the Mashhad al-Husain of 
black silk with an inscription in w’hite; at the 
end of the reign of Zahir Barkuk with a yellow 
inscription gilt with gold. A collection of the 
inscriptions on these kiswas has been made by J. 
v. Karabacek {Papyrusprotokolle., p. 35 — 39 )* 
cording to these inscriptions, the kiswas were made 
either by direct orders of the caliph to the governor 
and at the direction of the latter’s financial secre- 


tary, who was directly in charge of the tnu/ 
establishment , or the order to make them \va^ 
given by the caliph’s vizier (cf. above). It is worth 
noting that among the texts given by Karabacek 
is the tiraz of an ‘"Alid rebel in the reign of ah 
Ma’mOn’ {op. cii., p. 37 sq.). We may here also 
briefly mention the dedication which the Fapnda 
al-Mu'izz had placed in 353 A. H. upon the variegated 
Silk tapestry described by al-Makrlzi, hJdtat.^ i. 
417^ 12 sqq. (see also J. v, Karabacek, Vher dinige 
Benennungen mittelalterlicher Geivebe., p. 33 )* 
formulae are in many cases those usual on text- 
iles, as are to be expected from al-KisTlj 
observations quoted in al-BaihaVl, hitah aUMaha- 
sin wa U-Masawi^ p. 499. Special attention mu-t 
be drawn to the fact that there are undeniable 
connections between the so-called heraldic inscrip- 
tions (Schriftwappen) of the Mamluk sultans [see 
L. A. Mayer, Das Schriftwappen der Mamlnken- 
suliane., faJirb. d. Asiat. Kiinst.^ * 925 '! P' ^^3 
187) and various regular formulae of the tua/ 
inscriptions, e, g. the frequently recurring 
niawland al-sultan al-nialik etc., ^az%a nasruhn. 

The frequent heraldic-like arrangement of shoit 
formulae, such as al-baraka al-kamila.^ W'hich are 
placed together, one to the right and the other 
to the left, as animals are arranged in a coat of 
arms (cf. the double-eagle), suggests a kind uf 
1 heraldic development of these formulae in the 
I tjraz also, especially as the title of the ruler some- 
j times is placed in a cartouche on textiles or in 
I the central bar of the encircling shield which is 
! like a coat of arms (see O. v. Falke, Seidenicc- 
beret., ii., fig. 363 and above). We have already 
referred above to the fact that the preparation 
of the cloth and garments required for the usc 
of the court and the high officials, to which ma) 
be added the covering for the Ka'ba was not le t 
to private hands, but to state factories, which 
frequently have been on a very large scale. Egyp^ 
took the first place for linen and to a considei- 
able extent for silk also. The linen weaving 
mainly concentrated in the Delta: Tinnis, Tunn- 
Damietta, ^ata and Alexandria were the principal 
centres of its manufacture ; in addition there were a 

bik, Bansha, al-Farama, and Dumaira (in the dhliic 

of ^irbin, not Damira, as Jaubert says). Tinriis. 
like Damietta, produced fine linens in the sty e 0 
what were known as dabik and skarb linens, a? 
well as materials for covering furniture in hrig 
patterns (Yakut, i. 882). These materia ^ 

fetched high prices and a robe with gold embroi ery 
was sold for 1. 000 dinars, one without embroidery 
for 100 to 200 dinars (Idrisi, i. 320). lu Tinni^, 
where there were 5,000 looms, there was according 
to Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, VM iii. 362, a factory 

working for the caliph, which is confirmed by t e 

inscriptions given by al-Makrizi, Khitat, i- ^ ’ 

for coverings for the Ka'ba manufactured there 
(cf. J. v. Karabacek, PapyriisproiokoUe.^ p- 35 ) 
well as by the textile above mentioned from Samarra. 
Nasir-i Khusraw, according to whom Tinnis mam ; 
made the coloured kasab stuffs used for turbans, 
caps and women’s dresses, tells us that the materia 
made in the sultan’s workshops was not dispose 
of to private individuals. A Persian prince ha 
sent 20,000 dinars to Tinnis to procure a garment 
of this precious material, which however was reserve 
for the use of the crown, so that his agents com 
j get nothing. A speciality of Tinnis was the badana 
1 intended for the personal use of the caliph, ^ 
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gaiment that came complete from the loom and 
had not to be cut or stitched (cf. Herz-Bey, Cata~ 
'o'^ue raisonne^ p. 266 — 268; A. Mez, Die Renais- 
sance des Islarns^ p. 433). The export of the materials 
produced in Tinnis was considerable and down to 
the year 360 A. H. reached a value of 20 — 30,000 
dinars annually. The village of Tuna, which 
belonged to the administrative district of Tinnis, 
made the same kind of stuffs and also kiswas for 
the Kaba (al-Makrizi, ^OZ/cz/, i. i8i; J. v. Kara- 
bacek, op. cit.., p. 36). There was a tiraz factory 
here also. Damietta produced not only the same 
Imens as Tinnis — but while in colour — but also 
gold brocade and the material known as Balchan 
{bdlViJ) (^Ali b. Dawud al-Khatib al-Djawhari, MS. 
A. F., N®. 282, fob 69a; cf. also A. v. Kremer, 
Culturgesckichte., ii. 289) and other textiles. Sh at a 
also made kiswas and the stuffs known as Shatawi 
(al-Makrizi, KAitcit^ i. 226, 5 sqqd^. Of the former 
we are told that they were made in a tiraz factory 
which belonged to the state, as we know from 
the kiswa inscription given by al-MakrizI (cf. J. v. 
Kaiabacek, Papyriisprotokolle.^ p. 36); as to the 
latter this is not definitely known. In a papyrus 
in the Rainer collection (N®. 849 in the Ausstel- 
bung', cf. J. V. Karabacek, Fuhrer.^ p. 227) in line 6 
there is a reference to a braided head-cloth from 
Shata {inandil ^atawl mtd'lam') worth 20 carats 
of gold. This price must be considered fairly high, 
as those of Shata and Dabku (DablV) and Du- 
maira were not so fine as those of Tinnis (Idrisi, 
p. 320). The work done here by Copt weavers 
was under strict state control (al-Mul^addasi, B. 
G.A.., iii. 213; cf. A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
hlams^ p. 118; C. H. Becker, Islamstudien.^'g. 184) 
which began the moment the weaver began to work 
the stuff in his loom. An official stamp had at 
once to be placed upon it. What these were like 
we know from the red stamp on the piece of linen, 
Inv. An. Lin..^ N^. i in the Rainer collection with 
the inscription al-Malik al-MuHzz (cf. Corpus Pap. 
Raineri^ iii., Ser. Arab.^ ij\., p. 59 sq. and fig, 2), 
It could only be sold through brokers appointed 
the state and a government official had to 
l^eep a record of all transactions; only when this 
had been done, was the cloth given to one work- 
man, who folded it up, then to another who 
wrapped it in a packing, made of bast 
perhaps the coarse papyrus packing is meant), 
then to a third who did it up in bales and finally 
to a fourth, who tied these up ; each of these 
men received a definite fee. The bales were then 
taken to the gate of harbour and here also a 
charge was made and each man put his mark on the 
hale. The whole process does not very much suggest 
that we have a state factory here. In the Delta 
=tt least, we seem rather to have an industry con- 
f ucted in private houses, probably alongside of 
the state factories. The lot of the workmen — 
'^omen span and men wove and the workrooms 
\\eie rented by them — was wretched; the half 
trhem, which was the daily wage, was not suffi- 
cient for the minimum necessities of life. Wages 
t roughout Egypt, however, were very low. Silks 
brocades along with the fine ^arb linens 
mainly made in Alexandria, also however 
Tinnis, Damietta and Shata (cf. A. v. Kremer, 
^^CCurgesckichte, i. 353) which even in Roman 
imes was celebrated as a silk-weaving centre and 
the Byzantine court had a gynaeceum. While 
^ 9^ality of the material under Muslim rule was 


at first not so fine as in the earlier period, in the 
viiiffi and ixth centuries Alexandria was supplying 
Byzantium and the Pope in Rome (O. v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei.^ i. 48, 3-nd several popes 

used beautiful stuffs with the horseman pattern 
as gifts to churches. The state factories in Tinnis, 
Alexandria and Damietta worked mainly for the 
wardrobes of the Fatimid caliphs (al-Makrizi, 
Kh itat^ i. 413; al-Kalkashandi, Stibh al-A^sAas'^ in. 
476; F. Wustenfeld, Geographic.^ p. 175 sq.') and 
their successors, and Abu ’1-Fida^, TaCrlkh al- 
Kkamls.^ iv. 10 1 mentions that the Ddr al-Tirdz 
in Alexandria worked for the ruler’s private re- 
quirements {li ''l- Kh dss al-sharip) (cf. J. v. Kara- 
bacek, /zV/z/'^zbv/z^/z Gewdnder.^ p. 1 95). Dabik, 
which produced the curtains which were used to 
drape the throne of the Fatimid Caliphs on cere- 
monial occasions (al-Kalka^andi, Stibh al-A^shd’., 
iii. 499), was celebrated for its linens and turban 
cloths. Dabik textiles are frequently mentioned in 
literature, notably in al-Makrizi. The manufacture 
was an old established one here ; a richly em- 
broidered sash of the Coptic period in the Austrian 
Museum has within the border the inscription 

tCsik, the Coptic name of the town (cf. J. v. Kara- 
bacek, Die Theodor Graf' schen Funde. N®. 427). 
Of the manufacturing town of Bansha we know 
little more than the name. The fragment of a silk 
tiraz embroidered in black from the Rainer collection 
'{Inv. Ar. Lin., N®. 18) published by J. v. Karabacek, 
Papyrusprotokolle, p. 39, has the inscription [hadka 
minima a'^mara bidaml fl tiraz al-khassa Bansha 
[“this is part of what was ordered to be made in 
the factory of the royal property of Bansha”]. 
Here then we have the case of a silk factory, 
which supplied the caliph only, and was state 
property. We also know the name of the place 
from papyri. Besides the Faiyum in Upper Egypt, 
al-Ushniunain was celebrated for its manufacture 
I of textiles (cf. al-Istakhri. B.G.A., i. 5®! 
Hawkal, B.G.A., iiV 105; al-Idrisi, i. 124; A. v. 
kremer, Cullurgeschichte, i. 353) as was Takha, 
where woollen goods were made (cf. A. Mez, 
Renaissance des /slants, p. 432)- Al-Bahnasa 
occupied a special position; in it, according to 
al-Idrisi, i. 128, valuable materials were produced 
which bore the name of the town and were used 
for making garments for the ruler and high ofScials ; 
ordinary kinds were also made. The lengths of 
stuff, which w'as made in pieces of about 30 dls, 
cost 200 dinars the pair. Every piece of cloth, 
whether woollen or cotton, cheap or dear, bore 
the name of the quality, so that the purchaser could 
know what he was buying. As to prices, we get 
some information from a papyrus in the Rainer 
collection {Ausstellung, N». 849), according- to 
which a long turban cloth from Bahnasa (inandll 
bahnasi tawll) cost i carat of gold. Idrisi, unfor- 
tunately," does not tell us whether the stuff intended 
for the court came fiom a tiraz factory or from 
a private firm. A tiraz sa'^id is mentioned in ‘All 
b. Dawud al-Kdiatlb al-Djawharl, A. F., No. 282, fol. 
9 Ii 5, but it is not stated where in Upper Egypt this 
state factory was. Two papyri in the State Libi ary 
in Cairo (Inv., N“. 96 and 103) assist us on this 
point, for a certain Rimah b. Yusuf is described 
in them as al-Miitawakkil bi-Tiraz Ufhmun wa- 
Ansina. The man was therefore manager of the 
tiraz factory of Ushmiin and Ansina, and managed 
them both together, in which connection it may 
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be noted that the two originally separate kura’s | 
of this name were later combined into one (cf. ^ 
C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott'Reinhardt^ i. 20). In ‘ 
Cairo (al-Fustat) under the “^Abbasids, there was | 
already a public tiraz workshop {tirdz al-amma \ 
bi-Masr) as we know from the already mentioned ; 
piece of cloth in the Arab Museum in Cairo. The ' 
'^amma is here apparently contrasted to theM^/jtJ, 
which means a factory which worked only for the 
caliph. This does not mean that in al-Amin's time | 
the Cairo factory had become a purely private 
concern 5 it can quite well have been a state under- ; 
taking, which supplied private individuals as well 
as the court. In no particular case can we see 
with certainty how the question of ownership stood. 
We cannot imagine, as it has hitherto been usual ; 
to do, following Karabacek, that the crown had 
exclusive control. 

While the Umaiyads and 'Abbasids had already . 
devoted great attention to the manufacture of 
fabrics with the Uraz and to the preservation of 
the rights associated with them, the importance 
of such fabrics increased under the splendour- ' 
loving Fatimids. The account which al-Makrizi ! 
gives, follow’ing the very well informed Ibn al- ' 
Tuwair ( Khitap i. 469), sufficiently shows this. ' 
Besides the famous state jZ-T/VScin Alexandria 1 
there was a factory of the same name in Cairo, ■ 
which was founded under the successors of ! 
the caliph al-'^AzIz bi’llah, in the name of the 1 
vizier Abu ’l-Faradj Ya'kub b. YQsuf Ibn Killis, j 
who died in 380 (991) and was also called Dar j 
al-Dibadj^ because silk brocades were made there ; 
(aI-Mali:rIzi, ii. 104, 23 sqP^. At the head ; 

of the administration of these state factories there • 
was alw’ays an official of high rank from the judicial ; 
or military service, who was held in particular 1 
estimation by the caliph. A picked staff was at ' 
his disposal for the transport of the products ! 
of the tiraz factories, as well as the necessary ' 
means of transport. When he arrived with the 
fabrics intended for the royal use, among which j 
were the parasol and the robes called bad/a and | 
badana and the ruler’s personal apparel, he was 1 
received with the highest honours and a steed t 
from the caliph’s stables was placed at his disposal 
for the duration of his stay. His quarters in town 
were in the Manzara al-Ghazzala on the bank of 
the great canal, opposite the door of the Djami' 
Ibn al-Maghribi, which had also fallen into ruins 
in Makrizi’s time, and he received the same 
hospitality as foreign embassies. When the bales 
with the precious fabrics w'ere brought in, the 
superintendent of the tiraz presented himself to 
the caliph, showed him all that he had brought 
with him, and called his attention to each piece, 
that went into the caliph’s palace through the 
hands of his chamberlain. When the presentation 
was over he was given a robe of honour by the 
caliph at a private audience, — the public being 
excluded, an honour which was shown only to 
him — and then returned to his lodging. Only 
at certain clearly deffned times, could he be re- 
presented by his son or brother. lie held a very 
prominent position and his salary was 70 dinars 
monthly, that of his deputy 20. The latter took 
charge in his stead, w’hen he had to go to deliver 
the fabrics, and was present as his witness at the 
packing of the bales. When the parasol and other 
articles for the personal use of the caliph were 
brought into the public room of the Dar al-'firaz^ 


during which ceremony the people present stood 
up, the superintendent of the Tiraz sat in his seat 
and his deputy carried through his task standing 
(cf. also al-Kalkashandi, Subk ai-A^shd^^ iii. 476; 
F. Wustenfeld, Geograpkie^ p. 175 sq.). 

As already mentioned, the tiraz-factories brought 
a considerable sum to the state by their valuable 
products. It is significant that out of the treasuries 
of the towns of Tinnis, Damietta and al-UdiniuDain 
in 363 A. H under the FaUmid vizier Ibn Killis 
could pay 200,000 dinars into the treasury in one 
day (al-MakrIzI, Khitat^ ii. 6) and the expendi- 
ture for gold thread was usually 31,000 dinars 
and under al-Amir bi-.Ahkam Allah even amounted 
to 43,000 dinars {ibid.^ i. 469). Under the Mamluk 
sultans, conditions seem to have been somewhat 
altered. At least, Ibn Khaldun (i. 223) tells us 
that the fabrics and garments with tirazes were 
no longer made in their factories and palace- 
workshops, and were no longer produced by the 
state in its own buildings but what the state required 
was simply woven from silk and pure gold in the 
houses of the weavers. 

The institution of royal tiraz factories was 01 
course not limited to Egypt. We find them in 
other lands also. If we turn to the west we find 
one in Palermo in Sicily. Ibn Djubair, Rihhu 
p. 329, even records the name of an embroiderer 
who worked in the Tirdz al-Malik^ as the royal 
factory was called. The chief piece of evidence 
from this factory is still the cloak w'oven for 
Roger II in 528 (1133), later the coronation robe 
of the Austrian Royal Treasury. In its tiraz 
inscription the factory is called Khizdna aUniahklya 
(cf. F. Bock, Kletnodien^ p. 29). This regtuf^^ 
ergasierium produced finely woven silks down to 
the xiiith century A. D. (cf. O. v. Falke, Seiden- 
weberei, i. 119, 121). In Spain, Almeria, where 
800 looms were working in Idrisfs time and 
valuable brocades, sikldtun and silver were 
in the style of those of Djardjan and Isfahan, 
was the principal centre of jnanufacture, but 
Murcia, Seville, Granada and Malaga should also 
be mentioned. In the latter town there was a 
factory for gold brocade (cf. J. v. Karabacek, 
Uber einige Benennungen mittelalterlicher Gev:tbc^ 
p. 6; M. J. Muller, Beitrdge^ P -5 5 
Gesckichte der liturg. Gewdnder^ p. 39 sqq^. In Asia 
Minor there was a tiraz factory at the Saldjul> 
court ; one of its products is the gold brocade ot 
the Lyons Textile Museum, the inscription on 
the border of w'hich mentions Sultan Kaikubadh, 
son of Kaikhusraw (1219 — 1236 A. n.)* Marco 
Polo (cf. O. V. Falke, Seidenweberei^^ i. 106) notes 
the industry of the Greek and Armenian population 
of the Saldjuk empire, who made the finest carpets 
and rich silks. In Syria, Damascus and Antioch 
were famous for their textiles (O. v. Falke, op- 
cit.j i. 108; J. v. Karabacek, Die liturg. Geivanda 
p. 196). In the 'Irak, Baghdad was the 
important ; its speciality was the white Marw 
fabrics (Ibn al-Fakih, B, G. A..^ v. 252) but it 
also made silks and richly embroidered brocades 
which were celebrated throughout the west as 
baldachinus or baudekinus (O. v. Falke, op. 
i. 108). Silk-weaving here can be traced back to 
a colony of weavers from Tustar who settled here 
at least as early as the middle of the tenth century 
(J. V. Karabacek, Vber einige Benennungen mittel- 
alterlicher Gewebe^ p. 28). On a piece of silk 
published by A. F. Kendrick in the Burlington 
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Magazine^ xlix. 261 — 267 is the following tiraz | 
inscription at the top (twice, as in a coat of arms) ; 
al-baraka min Allah iva l-yumn wa^- - - 5,the > 
blessing of God and good fortune and ! 

below in the same arrangement bi-sakibibi Abu , 
Xasr nitmma ^ttmila fl Baghdad “to its possessor 
Abu Nasr. This is part of what was manufactured 
in Ba gh dad". Presumably this is the production 
of an official tiraz workshop. The court however 
imported a great deal from Egypt but under the 
FaUmids the export from there was forbidden 
(A. Mez, Die Renaissance dcs Islams^ p. 433). 

The development of the weaving of silk in [ 
Persia seems to begin with the transplanting of I 
workmen from Mesopotamia, Amid and other 
Byzantine provinces to Sus, Tustar and other places 
in Ahw^az by ^apur II (cf. al-Mas'udi, Alurudj^ 

1. 124). in the province of Faris, which was 
celebiated for its weaving of linen, there were 
factories like those in Egypt, which, for example j 
m Fasa, worked both for the| ruler and for 
commerce, while the ruler had also his own ! 
establishments in Shiniz, Djannaba, Taww’adj ' 
and al-Ghundidjan (Ibn Hawkal, ii. 

J* V. Karabacek, Sttsandschird^ p. 106 
al-Idrisi, i. 391, 399 -r^.)- Kazrun, “the Damietta 
of Persia”, later became the chief centre of the 
linen manufacture and about 500 a. h. (beginning 
of the xiith century a. d.), this was so strictly 
controlled that the Rahban canal, important for 
the making of the yarn and the transport of the 
finished articles, being the property of the royal 
treasury, was only available to those weavers who 
wove cloth for the emir; here also we find the 
production under state control (cf. A. Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Isldms^ p. 434). Not less celebrated 
than Persia was Khuzistan (Susiana) as a centre of 
textile weaving. In Tustar, where silk fabrics, 
brocades, velvets, turban shawls, curtains, and the 
heavy l^azz stufts were manufactured, there was a ■ 
state factory with a superintendent {sahib) at its . 
head. The curtains for the Ka^ba w’ere made of 
brocade produced there and as these, as we have , 
seen, were sent by the court in Baghdad, we can | 
understand the significance of the remark by Ibn ; 
Hawkal, B.G.A^ ii. 175, that every one who ! 
reigned in the “^Irak had a factory and a super- ; 
intendent in Tustar {Hrijz wa-sahib) (cf, also J. I 
V. Karabacek, Ober einige Benennungen mittel- 
(^llerlicher Gewebe, p. 30 — 32). In Idrisi’s time, the , 
material for the kiswas was already made in the 
^Irak {Nuzhat al-Mushlak^ i. 383). Not less 
important than Tustar were the two towns of Sus 
and Kurkub. In Sus, where there was a state 
factory, khazz fabrics and fine linen was made 
(al-Istakhri, B. G. A.^ i. 93 ; Ibn Hawkal, B. G. A.^ 

‘i- 175; al-Mukaddasi, B.G.A., iii. 416). There 
'vas also one such factory {t/irdz Ii 'l-siilfan) in 
Kurkub, where as in Sus, royal robes, rich brocades, 
and the striped materials, which took the name 
of the town were made (al-Istakhrl, B. G, A. i. 
93; Ibn Hawkal, B . GA ^ ii. 175; al-Idrisi, i. 
3^3 J'/.; J. v. Karabacek, Susandschird^ p. 107); 
finally it may also be mentioned that in Sidjistan 
also, there was a tiraz factory working for the 
ruler, in which robes of honour were made, with 
"‘hich he was very liberal (Yakut, Mu^d/am. 

Hi. 458). 

Gn the origin of the institution of the tiraz 
nothing has been definitely ascertained. J. v. Kara- 
bacek {Papyrusprotokolle^ p, 27) endeavoured to 


trace its origin to foreign, probably Babylonian- 
Assyrian influences and even thought that the many 
factories of fabrics m Fars which were state mono- 
polies and the erection of great storehouses for 
garments ikhaz'ain al-kisivaf) might be taken as a 
royal custom inherited from the Sassanians {Uber 
einige Benennungen inittelaltet licher Gezvebe. p. 20). 
Karabacek seems to be right in quoting in this 
connection the statement in Ibn l^aldun (1. 222) 
to the effect that the Persian kings before Islam 
put the portraits of kings or figuies and pictuies 
made specially for the purpose on ornamental 
borders, and the Muslim rulers replaced these by 
inscriptions containing their names and auspicious 
formulae. Karabacek also points out that they 
were in this matter influenced by the Byzantines, 
among whom they found the tiraz, which had come 
from the same source. G. Ebers, Cicerone^ i. 205 also 
connects the tiraz with the clavus^ and O. v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei, i. 77, holds the view that the key 
pattern was imitated by the Persians also in the 
fifth and sixth century A. D. on the celebrated robe 
of Yezdegerd (before 640 A. D. ; cf. Falke, i. 83 and 
fig. 105), the dress of the great king has these 
typical key pattern stripes woven in it, which 
run downwards from the shoulder and also down 
the back, as we frequently find in tunics from 
Al^mim. Falke sees in the borrowing of the key 
pattern from the west on the tunic a sign of a new 
Persian style (p. 85) and a comparison with the 
famous Sassanian fabric with the horseman in the 
Berlin Kunstgewerbe*Museum (Falke, i., fig. 107) 
arouses misgivings against the assumption of 
adoption of the key pattern into Persian court- 
dress, when we see here in what an un-Roman 
and confused fashion the key pattern has been 
interpreted by the artist. Perhaps there are 
connections here which we cannot yet see in 
their completeness, but it is well worth noting 
that the Roman clavus — the sign of the senatorial 
and knightly rank — is ultimr.tely traced to an 
Etruscan origin (cf. the article claims in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ReaBEncykl.^ vii., col. ^sqq.\ so that an 
Oriental origin for this remarkable institution is 
not absolutely excluded. Memories of the ancient 
clavi survived until quite late in the external form 
of the tiiaz borders. Thus the two pieces No. 921 
and 922 of the Aiyubid and Mamluk period 
published by A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Mu- 
hammadan Textiles^ PL 7, still show the same 
fundamental form as the Coptic fabrics, although 
the decoration is slightly varied (cf. O. v. Falke, 
Seiden'icebereiy i., fig. 26); even the custom, so 
frequent in Muhammadan tiraz borders, of placing 
a figured or decorative strip between two bands 
of writing is already found on the border of a 
strip of Coptic cloth of the viBh century a. d. 
(cf. A. Kiegl, Die agyptischen Textilfunde^ PL 9 
opp. p. 48). The text used here is Psalm 44, 
verse 10 The continuity in art in Egyptian 
industry, which in the Muslim period, as far as 
the production of textiles is concerned, was mainly 
in the hands of Copts, makes the preservation of 
old forms and customs quite intelligible. It is 
worth noting that, in Muslim fabrics also, the 
band of writing was often embroideied or woven 
in red silk. Perhaps the jweference for this colour 
is due to the fact that the clavi of the Romans 
were usually done in purple. The privilege of the 
Princeps to grant the latus clavus to the senators 
and the reservation of purple for the use of the 
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ruler and, from 369, the limitation of the production 
of gold braid to the gynaecea, at least, afford 
parallels to the sovereign right of the Muslim 
Caliphs to the tiraz and its presentation. The in- 
stitution of the gynaecea was not imitated iu 
Islam however. Only in Cairo was there lor a 
time a similar institution, where the garments in- 
tended for the caliph underwent a slight fitting 
by a staff of 30 women under a female superintendent 
(C. H. Becker, IslamstudUn^ i. 183 sq.). The in- 
stitution of the iiraz in Islam is in any case found 
quite early under the Ura.iiyads; we know this 
from al-Kisa^i’s account of ‘‘Abd al-Malik s reform | 
of the coinage and adoption of the Arabic language , 
for the text of official documents. So far, it is I 
true, we have only found only one caliph of the I 
Umaiyad house — probably Mar wan II — mentioned, I 
on a piece of silk from Akhmim which bears the | 
inscription [^A 6 J] Allah ATarwan Ami> j 

\>ninln\ (A. R. Guest, J.R. A.S.. 1906, p. 390 and .A. ■ 
F. Kendrick, Catalogue oj AluhammaJan Te.xliles^ \ 
p. 35). With the Muslim fabrics which were im- I 
ported to Europe in considerable quantities inscribed 
tiiaz bands were brought into fashion. As early j 
as Parcifal (23 1, s), Anfoitas wears an Arab tiraz 1 
braid on his head dress and it is very curious i 
to find that the vestments of high dignitaries of : 
the church were adorned with tiraz braid, which \ 
contained the Muslim confession of faith. A col- I 
lection of Arabic tir5z inscriptions on robes of 
the Madonna and on pictures by Italian masters 1 
was made by Sewell, y.P.A.S., 1907, p. 164. I ] 
may add that on fol. 2a of the fine Vienna manu- | 
script of Rene d’ Anjou’s Zr //zvr du caur d'amour • 
ipris (written after 1457 A. D.), Cupid is represented ^ 
with a blue tunic with .Arabic tiraz borders written 
in gold on a blue ground, and two Brussels gobelins 
of the xvi'lr century show Abraham with tiraz 
inscriptions in gold at the wrists and sides. The 
often clumsy imitation of Arabic inscriptions on 
North Italian silks is well known. ; 
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Sangiorgi, Le stoffe e le vesti tombali di Can- 
grande I della Scala, in Bolletino d’Arte, i. 
(1921), p. 44' — 457; A. Mez, Die Renaissance 
des Islams, Heidelberg 1922, p. 118, 432-434', 
G. Migeon, Un tissu de sole persan du dCm' 
specie au Musee du Louvre, in Syria, iii. (19^2), 
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p. 41 — 43; E. Blochet, y.Ji.A.S.^ 1923, p. 613- 
617; A. F. Kendrick, Victoria and Albert Alit- 
seuni departement of textiles^ Catalogue of Mu- 
hammadan textiles of the medieval period^ London 
1924, cf. G. Wiet, y.A., ccvi. (1915), p. 341- 
344; C. H. Becker, Vom IVerden und IVesen 
tier islamischen Well^ Islamstudien^ i., Leipzig 
1924, p. 182 — 184; E. Kuhnel, Tirazs Ioffe tier 
Ahbasiden, in IsL, xiv. (1925), p. 82 — 88; do., 
Islamische Stoffe aus agyptischen Grabetn in 
der islamischen Kunstabieilung und in der Stoff- 
sammlung des Schlossmuseums^ Berlin 1927; A. 
F. Kendrick and R. Guest, A silk fabrik woven 
at Baghdad, in Burlington Magazine, xlix. (1926), 
p. 261-267; G. Salles and M. J. Ballot, Musee 
national du Louvre, Les collections dc VOrient 
Mttsulman, Paris 1928, p. 73 — 75. 

(A. Grohmann) 

TIRE, a t own in Anatolia, capital of the 
kada of Tire in the wilayet of Aidln, in the 
valley of the Kiiciik Menderes, i8 miles S. E. of 
Smyrna with which it is connected by railway. 
Ihe present town presumably occupies the site of 
the ancient A r ca di o p o I i s, later called Teira 
(i.e. “town”, e.g. in Thya-teira; cf. W. M. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor.^ p. 104, 114). : 
In the Byzantine period the town appears as i 
T h y r e a {©vpsot) and T h y r a i a (@vpsttet : cf. Ducas, 
P- 38, 73, 97, log, 175, 196J and repeatedly plays 
a part in history. In 1308 Sasan transferred many 
of the inhabitants of Ephesus to Tire (cf. Pachy- 
meres, ii. 588). Travellers like Ibn Battuta (ii. 307 
sq>) who went via Birge to Tire which lay in the ■ 
midst of orchards, gardens, and streams in the land • 
of the “Sultan of Birge”, i. e. of the Aidin-oghlu 
or the adventurous Catalonian chronicler Ramon 
Muntaner (sect. 25) used to pass through Tire. 
^^hen in 1403 Timur advanced against the town, 
the inhabitants fled to Smyrna (cf. Ducas, p. 38, 
975 109)' After the collapse of the petty kingdom 
of the Aidin-oghlu in 830 (1426), Tire became 
Ottoman. It plays no particular part in later 
history ; it was a mint down to the xvi^h century 
and is occasionally mentioned in connection with 
risings (cf. J, von Hammer, G. 0 . A"., iv. 398, note 
and V, 50 note). In Tire is the tomb of the 
celebrated ^ulema^ 'Abd al-Latif b. ‘^Abd al-^Aziz 
b- Firi^te (Ar.; Ibn al-Malak, Turk,; Firi^te-oghlu, 
d. according to the Salnama of Aidin of 1302, 

P- 239 in 799 [1396]; cf. on this point Shaka^ik 
0 -l-NiAmaniya.f p. 66 sq.') known as the author of 
a once much used Turkish dictionary in verse 
{^Lughat-i Firish te-o ^k lii) and of a commentary on i 
the principles of jurisprudence, Manar al-Anivar \ 
of al-Nasafi [q. v.]. He taught there m a medrese 1 
which bears his name and is still in use. Tire was ; 
also the birthplace of several Ottoman authors, | 
g- Shaildi Haidar b. Sa'^d Allah (cf. 'Ata^i, Dh ail ■ 
on the ^aka^ikj p. 191), Molla Nasr Allah al-Rumi 
p. 123) and the scene of activity of kadis , 
''ho also played a part in literature (cf. 

P' ^30, 172 and F. Babinger, G. O. IFk, p 146: 
Djarrahzade). Tire is also mentioned as a place of 
banishment^ the versatile historian Shani-zade for ^ 
example ended his life here (cf. F. Babinger, 

G. O, W.^ p. 346). The earlier European travellers 
mrely visited Tire. The chaplain of the English 
factory in Smyrna, Edm. Chishull (d. 1733) is one 
of the few who visited Tire (cf. Travels in Ttirkey \ 
hack to London [London 1747], P- ^9 i 
Thos. Smith, Septem Asiae Ecclesiarum Notitid). 


It was then thought that Tire represented Thyateira 
(= Ak-hisar), one of the “Seven Churches of Asia”. 
Ewliya Celebi [q. v.] describes Tire in the ninth, still 
unpublished, volume of his Travels. The town does 
not seem to possess any antiquities. Mention may be 
made of the library of 1,325 volumes (including the 
holograph of the above mentioned commentary of 
> Firishte-oghlu). presented by Nadjib I’asha. governor 
of Baghdad. Down to the Turko-Gi'eek exchange 
of population, Tire had about 15,000, mainly Greek, 
inhabitants (cf. V. Cuinet, Tinqiiie d'Asie. 111. 
508 sqq.) xvho were mainly occupied in carpet- 
i weaving and the cultivation of the vine. 

Bibliography', (in addition to leferences 
in the text): Karl Bure^ch, Aus Lydien (Leipzig 
1898), p. 32, 165, 214; Stephanus Byz., ed. 
Westermann (Leipzig 1839), p. 273; Lebeau. 
Histoire du Bas Empire.^ civ. 38; Fr. V. J. 
Arundel, Discoveries in Asia Mino>\ London 
^^34)1 ^<^*1 Visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia^ London 1828; Hadjdjl Khalifa, Dfikan- 
ntima (Stambul 1 145), S. 636 ; Mehemmed LA^ik, 
i A/anazir aTAivalim, Vienna Ms., fol. 213^; F. 
Taeschner, Anatol. IVegenctz^ Leipzig 1924/6, i. 
176; ii. 39; Sharaf al-Din ^Ali al-Yazdl, Zafar^ 
Ttdme.^ ii. 468; do., transl. by F. Petis de la 
Croix, Delft 1723, iv. 44; W. Tomaschek, Zur 
histor. Topographic Kleinasiens ini Mittelalter^ 
in S. Ak. IVieiif cxxiv/viii. 8, 34. 

(F. Babinger) 

TIREBOLI, capital of the Ijada of Tire- 
boli in the wilayet of Trapezunt in Anatolia on 
the Black Sea, picturesquely situated on three 
capes from which the town of Tripolis, founded 
by Greeks from Miletus in the eighth century 
B. c., received its name. The towm is commanded 
by a mediaeval castle; the remains of two small 
; churches still recall the Byzantine period. In view 
j of its proximity to Trapezunt and Kerasunt, Tire- 
j boU played no special part in history in ancient 
I or modern times. The Comnenoi of Trapezunt were 
I fond of living in the castle here. The conquest 
I of Trapezunt by Mehemmed II in the autumn of 
[ 1461 also sealed the fate of Tireboli. The inhabitants 
; fled to the fortress of Petroma 20 miles away and 
! only surrendered after a long siege, when starved 
^ out. Henceforth Tireboli belonged to the Ottoman 
j empire. While the Spaniard Ruy Gonz.ilez de 
j Clavijo on his journey to Samarkand in 1404 still 
found Tireboli (“Tripil”) a very large town, the 
' place later sank into comparative insignificance. 
European travellers have often visited and described 
Tireboli, e. g. J. Pitton de Tournefort (cf. Relation 
(T itn voyage du Levant., ii. [Paris 1717], 222 
with picture); Wm, J. Hamilton (cf. Researches in 
Asia Minor., London 1842, i. 255)1 D* Mordt- 
mann (cf. AnatoUen., ed. v. F. Babinger, Hannover 
1925, p. 411); J- Ph. Fallmerayer (Fragmenie aus 
dem Orient’^., i. 131, 135 sql) etc. In Tireboli, 
besides 8 mosques, there are a number of Greek 
churches, some of them old. Near it is the now- 
deserted dervish monastery of Sarf Khalifa (cf. 
thereon J. H. Mordtmann in M. S. O. S. As.., xxix. 

1 12 sqq. and xxx. 206, perhaps the individual in 
question). Before the Turko-Greek exchange of 
population Tireboli had about 8,000 inhabitants, 
of them Greeks. 

Bibliography', (in addition to works men- 
tioned): V. Cuinet, Tiirquie d'Asie., i. 53 sqq.; 
C. Ritter, Erdkundc von Kleinasien.^ i.^ Berlin 
1858, p. 821 sq . ; H. Barth, Reise von Trapezunt 
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TIREBOLI — al-TIRIMMAH 
Gotha i860, p. dl*: Shakir Shewket. I al-TIRIMMAH b. HakIm al-Ta'I, a cele- 


Tiabtzun TtVrlkhi^ [Stambul] 1294; Iladjdji 
Khalifa, mihannunia, Stambul 1145, p. 429, 

1 . 18; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahetname. \\. 80. 

(F. BabingerI 

TIRHALA, the Tuikish name for Trik(k)ala, 
a town in western Thessaly (Greece), on 
the well watered Trikkalmos, 400 feet above sea- 
level, on the Volos-Kalabaka railway. Tirhala, not 
far from the ancient Trikka, now completely dis- 
appeared, with the famous temple of Asclepius 
and belonging since iSSt to Greece, formerly to 
the Ottoman empire, in which it was incorporated 
in 798 (beg. Oct. 16, 1395) by Bayazid I (cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumeli unJ Bosna. ed. by 1 . v. 
Hammer, p 100, and J. v. Hammer, G. O. A’., 1. 
249)' The town was taken at the same time as 
Larissa (Tiiik. Yeni Phehr, q. v.). T.atei it belonged 
to the dominions of the Turakhan-oghlu [q. v.],one 
of the oldest and most distinguished Ottoman noble 
families. In the leign of Sulaiman the Great the 
lews deported from Budapest were settled in Tir- ■ 
hala (cf. F. Belon, Zer obso’vations de pivsiez'rs ' 
si/tgulai ilez etc., Paris 1555, fob 58a). In it 'Omar 
b. Tural^au founded a vtedrese roofed with lead, 
in which among others, the Ottoman histoiian , 
Ahmad called Para-Parazade taught; he died in 
Tirhala in 968 (1560) and was buried in the mosque . 
of 'Omar b. I'urakhan. which now no longer exists ' 
(cf. 'Ata'i, lUiatl on ^akadik aAXii^maniya^ p. 20, 
and F. Babinger, G. 0. IV., p. 83 sq.); cf. also 
Na'ima, Ta'ii^, iv. 38. Tirhala was also the ' 
official residence of a l>adt, and several famous 
scholars like 'Ata^i and Weisi held this office. Of the 
four mosques of Ghazi Tural^an, 'Osmanshah Beg, 
Slustafa and Husain Agha only two sur- 
vive. The first is that built by the famous architect 
Sinan, that of 'Osmanshah Beg, called Kara 'Osman- 
shah, a nephew of Sulaiman the Great, who held ' 
the governoiship of Thessaly and died in Tirhala 
(975=1567) (cf. PeSewi, Ta’rikh, i. 45 and Ewliya, 
Siyahet-name,\. 172; do., T’z-izz/rZr, ed. J. v. Hammer, 
i. I, p. 87). The mosque with the turbe of its 
founder, although falling into ruins still bears 
traces of its former splendour. Of the tombs of 
celebrities here, the following may also be mentioned; 
Hjalal al-Din Baba, Sinan Baba, Ramadan Efendi, 

Dja'far Efendi and Etii Kalkan 

The 14 wells built by Muhsin Pasha-zade ‘Abdullah 
Pasha are evidence of Tirhala’s plentiful supply of 
water. Tirhala is now entirely abandoned by Muslims 
and only Gieeks ( mostly Wallachians) and Jews live 
in the town, which, while not particularly healthy, 
with its commanding Byzantine fortress and its 
wealth in gardens, forms a picture not easily forgotten. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumdi 
tifid Bosna, p. 99 sqq. ; Sami, Ramus al-yPlam, 
p. 1637 sq.-, Sdlname-i Wilayet-i Ydnia Sene 
12SS, p. 115 sg.-, J, V. Hammer, G.O.R., i. 249 
sq.', Leon YXe.uz^'j, Excursion dans la Thessalie 
turque cn iSjS, Paris 1927, p. Sosqg.; Const. 

C hr. \' aytsakis, Zv^roixoi; laroplix rife 
TpiHxxhm, Athens 1892, 38 p. 8'’, pays al- 
most no attention to the Ottoman period; Ewliya 
Celebi, Siyahat-tiama, \TII (Stambul 1928), 
p. 202 sqq. — On the mosque of 'UthmanShah 
built by Sinan, cf Ewliya, 1. c., p. 203 sqq. ; 

F . Babinger in ripxxrixx Ey.x^^(uxq^Pi^vuv.vv., 
^9^9) January; K. K. Orlandos, June (with 
plans and illustrations). (Franz Babinger) 


brated poet of the first century of Islam 
I He «as descended from a highly respected clan of hi, 
tribe and his grandfather Kais is numbered among 
those who came to Mecca in the year 9 of the 
Hidjra to pay homage to the Prophet. He him- 
self, according to the most reliable accounts, wa, 
born in .Syria and spent the earliest years of hi, 
life there. Later he came as a soldier to al-Kufa 
and through the influence of some Kharidii leader, 
became himself one of their sect, and remained 
true to their doctrines to the end of his life 
Either as a soldier or in some other capacity, he 
visited several parts of Persia. His collected poems, 
which are preserved only in part in a veiy 
old Spanish manuscript, are distinguished from 
those of his contemporaries by a studied use of 
uncommon words, similar to the compositions of 
the ra^az-poet Ru’ba, who made a kind of speciality 
of this. Ru'ba was for the grammarians of 
Basra a source of information on questions of 
obscure words and he alleged, according to the 
grammarian al-Asma'i and a few others, that 
he had learned these strange expressions from 
Tirimmah, This claim is most likely unfounded 
because Tirimmah was dead when Ru'ba came 
into prominence. Different was the intercourse of 
Tirimmah with the poet al-Kumait [q. v.], a fer- 
vent SJil'a poet of no mean order, for in spite of 
their differences in almost every other thing, their 
friendship was sincere and lasting. The betrayal 
of the Tamlmis of the family of al-Muhallab and 
the downfall of Yazid b. al-Muballab in 102 
(720 — 721) and the undisguised joy of the Tamimis 
brought Tirimmah into opposition with the poet 
al-Farazdak and in the end after a stinging hi^a 
poem by Tirimmah it seems as if al-Farazdak 
gave up the contest. This poem remained for more 
than a century the pride of the Yamanls and 
was continually cited against the Tamimis. Tirim- 
mah’s grandson Aman a century later lost a post 
as secretary in North-.Africa when Ibrahim b. 
Aghlab, who claimed to be descended from Tamim, 
became governor of North-Africa in 184 (800). 
The fragmentary state of the di-jidn of the poet 
gives us only an imperfect idea of his character, 
but through some of his verses runs a pious vein, 
so different from that of his profligate adversary. 
Verses of his from the descriptive poems, abounding 
in uncommon words, are often cited in Arab 
dictionaries as evidence of their existence in 
the language ; but I have been able to ascertain 
with a fair amount of certainty that Tirimmah 
uses many words which are also found with the 
same meanings in the poems of his tribesman Abii 
Zubaid, and of Ibn Mukbil (Tamim b. Ubaiy b. 
Mukbil al-'Adjlani) whom he may both have known 
personally in his younger years and we may as- 
sume that the words he use.s were really found 
in the speech of some Arab tribes and not newly- 
coined words, as is frequently the case with Ru ba. 

Bib liogr ap hy. The poems of Tufail al- 
Ghanawl and Tirimmah h. al-Hakini, ed. F. 
Krenkow, Leyden 1928; Kitdb al-Aghani, x. 
156 — 160; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shfr, ed. de 
Goeje; Marzubani, Musva shsh ah. — He is cited 
in the Lisan aRArab more than a hundred 
times and the As'as al-Balagha of Zamakhshari 
alone cites 56 verses, which are not found in 
the manuscript of the Dlwan nor in any other 
accessible work. (F. KrenKOW) 
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TIRMI DH . a town on the north bank of 
the Amu Darya [q. v.] near the mouth of the 
Surkhan. As Sam'ani, who spent 12 days there, 
testifies, the name was pronounced Tarmidh in the 
town itself ((7. M. S., xx., fol. t05fi) which is con- 
firmed by the Chinese Ta-mi (e. g. Hiouen Thsang, 
Memoites sur Ics contrhs occidmtales^ I, 25). Rus- 
sian officers in 1889 heard the pronunciation 
Termiz or Tarmfz (Sbornik matcrialov po Azii^ 
Ivii. 393 and 399). The town is now officially known 
as Termez. 

Tirmidh does not seem to have been touched 
by Alexander the Great and is not mentioned in 
antiquity, although its foundation was afterwards 
ascribed to Alexander. According to Hafiz-i Abru 
(q.v.; text by Barthold in al-Muzaffarlya, St. Peters- 
burg 1897, P- 20) not only Tirmidh but also 
Burda gh uy, not far from it on the river, was built 
by .\lexander ; Burdaghuy is said to be a Greek 
woid and to mean “inn” ( mihmankhana) (? Greek 
Tixpx5vxz7ci\i ?). 

At the time of the Muslim conquest Buddhism 
was predominant in Tirmidh; there were 12 mo- 
nasteries and about 1,000 monks there (Hiouen- 
Thsang, loc. cit.'). Tirmidh was then under an 
important ruler who bore the title Tirmidh-Shah 
(Tabari, ii. 1147; B.G.A., vi. 39); there was a 
powerful fortress on the bank (Tabari, ii. 1147). 
In the year 70 (689-690), Tirmidh was conquered 
by Musa b. 'Abd Allah b. Khazim, who had thrown 
off allegiance to the Muslim government, and ruled 
for 15 years by him (cf. Baladhuri, p. 417 sqq.\ 
Tabari, ii. 1145 sqq.). Only towards the end of 
^5 (704) did 'Utliman b. Mas'ud by order of the 
governor al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab succeed in 
taking the town for the government. In this fight- 
ing and in later sieges and bridge-building, the 
island at Tirmidh, called in the Arab period Dja- 
zirat 'Uthman, played an important part; in the 
Ozbeg period the island is called Orta-Aral or Orta- 
Aralf (“middle island”) (J. Senkowski, Supplement 
a Vhistoire generate des Huns etc., St. Petersburg 
1824, text, p. 20, and the passages quoted from 
manuscripts in Barthold, K istarii croslieniya Tur- 
kestana^ St. Petersburg 1914). The worship of the 
prophet Dhu ’1-Kifl (A’. G.A., iii. 291) mentioned 
as early as the fourth (tenth) century in Kalif, was 
transferred here; after this cult, the island is now 
called Aral Paighambar (“island of the prophet”). 

On geographical conditions in the fourth (tenth) 
century cf. especially B.G.A., i. 298 and iii. 291. 
Tirmi^ was an important port on the Amu-Darya; \ 
boats were built and exported from there 

325i 7 )* Like Balkh, Tirmidh was noted for its 
soap (^op. cit., p. 324). Tw'o natives of Tirmidh 
have attained fame in Muslim literature: the author 
of the famous collection of traditions Abu Tsa 
Muhammad b. Tsa al-Tirmidhi [q. v.] (d. 279 — 
892) and the traditionist and mystic ^Abu ^Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ‘^All al-Tirmidhl [q. v.] d. 255 
(869); cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L./i. 164. The latter’s 
tomb, probably erected in the ninth (xv^h) century 
IS now the finest building in the ruins of Tirmidh 
itnd one of the most beautiful in Central Asia 
(picture e.g. in /zv. Geogr. Obsjic., xliv., 1908, on 
P- 652 with a Russian translation of the inscrip' 


(lith., p. 77) of DjamI [q. v.]; we are further told 
that he studied under the same scholars as al- 
Bukhari, which Sam’^ani {G. M. 5., xx. 106^) refers 
to Muhammad b. Tsa. 

Tirmidh afterwards shaied the political history 
of Khorasan and Ma wara al>Nahr, sometimes, as 
at the present day, the Oxus frontier and sometimes 
the connection with Balkh being of gieater impor- 
tance. Under Mahmud and his immediate successors, 
Tirmidh like other dependencies of Balkh north of 
the Oxus belonged to the empire of the Gha^na- 
wids [q. v.]. When as a result of the battle in the 
desert of Katwan near Samarkand (5^^h Safar 536 = 
Sept. 9, II41) rule over Ma wara al-Nahr passed 
to the Kara-Khitai [q. v], Tirmidh remained to 
the Saldjuks as is shown by the fact that Sultan 
Sandjar [q.v.] sought refuge here in 551 (1156). 
Tirmidh was later in the possession of the Kara 
j Khitai from whom it was taken in Dhu ’1-KaMa 
I 601 (June — ^July 1205) by Tmad al-Dln 'Omar, 

I governor of Balkh for the Ghorids [q. v.] (Ibn al- 
j Athir, xii. 135). Tmad al-Din’s son Bahram Shah 
j (the name occurs in Nasawl, ed. Houdas, p. 39) 
was appointed governor of Tirmidh. The veiy 
next year it was taken by the Khwarizmshah Mu- 
hammad, then allied with the Kara Khitai. and 
handed over to the latter; according to Ibn al- 
Adiir (xii. 152 sq.\ this news provoked great 
indignation against the iUiwarizm^ah throughout 
the Muslim world. According to Djuwainl {G.M.S.., 
xvi/ii. 64), the town was surrendered by the 
governor on the advice of his father to 'Othman, 
Khan of Samarkand; in Mirkh^'and des 

sultans du Khorezm, ed. by Defremery, Paris 1842, 
p. 51 sq.') the l^"'arizmshah is mentioned in place 
of the l^an. After the fall of the empire of the 
Kara Khitai, Tirmidh belonged to the empire of 
the Kh^arizmshah: in the autumn of 1220 it was 
taken and completely destroyed by the Mongols. 
In DjuwainTs narrative {G. M. 5., xvi. 102) of the 
conquest it is mentioned that half of the city 
walls are in the middle of the river. 

A few' years earlier, we have the first refeience 
to the saiyids of Tirmidh whose importance was 
not affected even by the Mongol conquest. When 
the Kh^arizmshah Muhammad had quarrelled with 
the caliph Nasir, he proclaimed through the learned 
men of his empire that the ^Abbasids had appro- 
priated by unjust means the power, which really 
belonged to the descendants of '^Ali. 'Ala^ al-Mulk, 
one of the great saiyids {az sadat-i btizurg) of 
Tirmidh, was appointed caliph {G.M.S., xvi/ii. 
97, 122). The appointment had no further conse- 
quences and we know nothing of the life or end 
of this anti-caliph. In the Ta^rlkh-i Gitzlda of 
Hamd Allah Kazwini (C*. A/. 5., Xiv/i. 496) he is 
called Saiyid Tmad al-Din Tirmidhi. 

In the next century Ibn Battuta [q. v.] (ed. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti, iii. 48) records hap- 
penings in the Caghatai [q. v.] kingdoms. ‘^.•\la^ 
al-Mulk Khudawand-zade. a descendant of Husain 
b. TAIi, lord {sdfiib) of Tirmidh is mentioned. He is 
said to have thrust himself upon the Khan Khalil 
Allah at the head of 4,000 Muslims and to have 
been appointed vizier by him. The members of 
his house are also called Khudawand-zade in later 
times (in the Zafar-nama, Ind. ed., i. 210, pass, 
and in the Babur-nama.^ facs. Beveridge, fol. 208 


tions and in Barthold, Islam.^ St. Petersburg 1918, | 

P* 57)* The inscriptions give us in part w’hat we ; 
are told about Muhammad b. T\Ii in the Tadl^irai i contracted to Khan-zade. The full form is found 
al‘-Azviiya^ {Pers. Hist. Texts v. 93) of Farid j in the oldest recensions of the Zafar-nama, com- 
al-Din Attar [q. v.], and in the Nafahat al-Uns < posed in Timur’s time [Tekstl po istorii Sredney 
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Jzil^ St. Petersburg, 1895, p. 131 and 199]). In 
the Zafar-fiama the “Khan-zade^' Abu 'l-Sla’^ali 
and hib brother ‘^Ali Akbar are several times men- 
tioned: in 1371 Abu 'l-Ma'all was banished for 
his share in a campaign against Timur {Zafar- 
i. 231), but his exile was not of long 
Juration ; in the very next year we find him taking 
part in Timur's campaign against Kh"arizm (op. 
tit., p. 241). A l^an-zade '^Ala^ al-Mulk is again 
mentioned later; Timur stayed at his home on 
his return from his Indian campaign in 1399 
and from the campaign in the west in 1404 (op. 
Lit.., ii. 190 and 593). In 1487 Ahmad Mirza married 
a wife of the house of the Saiyids (Batnr-nama., 
fob 206). 

In the time of Ibn Battuta, when Balkh was still 
in ruins, Tirmidh had already recovered from its 
destruction by the Mongols; the town was not 
rebuilt on its old site but two Arab miles from 
the river; it was a fine laige town wit'n prosperous 
inhabitants (Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery and San- 
guinetli, iii. 56 sq.'). Among the ruins of this town 
is the mausoleum desciibed by A. A. Semenov (Pro- 
tckcli Turk. Kriiika Lyith. Arhh.^ xix. 3 sqq. with 
pictures) with the tombs of the saiyids now called 
Sultan-Sadat (probably SnltaH'i Sadaf). The descen- 
dants of the saiyids now live in the village (ac- 
cording to the latest census; 724 inhabitants) of 
Salihabad near Tirmidh. A. Semenov obtained from 
them a manuscript genealogy and history of their 
house ending on the 4th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1046 (29th 
April 1637). According to this MS., the saiyid Hasan 
al-Emir, son of the emir Husain, came to Samarkand 
it! 235 (849 — 850) and thence went to Balkh and 
Tirmidh in 246 (860 — 861). We are told some- 
thing of his relations with the Samanids, with a 
number of anachronisms; for the rest, the genealogy ■ 
only contains names (Sultan-sadat occurs in it as I 
a woman’s name) without facts or historical as- | 
sociations. I 

In the Zafar-nama (i, 57} “Old Tirmidh” | 
(Tirmidh-i Kuhnd) is mentioned alongside of ' 
Tirmidh. In literary works, including the MS. just , 
mentioned, and on coins Tirmidh after the Mongol 
period is frequently called “The Men’s Town” ! 
(rnadifiat al-ridjal'). After Timur's death, the Oxus ' 
frontier again came into prominence for a brief 
period. Khalil Sultan who had seized Samarkand | 
could only hold the teriitory north of the Amu- j 
Darya. During the preparations for war between i 
him and Shahrukh [q. v.], Khalil Sultan in 810 I 
(1407) restored old Tirmidh and Shahrukh, the ; 
defences of Balkh (Ibn ^Arabsbah, Egypt, ed., ; 
p. 205 sqd). It is to this period that probably 1 
belongs the memorial to Muhammad b. ‘All al- ; 
Tirmidhl. 

Prom the xth (xvi^h) century Tirmidh, and as | 
a rule Balkh also, belonged to the kingdom of 
the Ozbegs. During the fighting for Balkh between 
the (Jzbegs and the Indian prince (later emperor) 
Awrangzeb [q- v.] in 1646 and 1647, Tirmidh 
was occupied by Indian troops under Sa^adat 
Khan (Elliot-Dowson, History of India.^ vii. 79, 
also Baithold, in Bulletin de VAcad. etc., 1921, 
p. 204). 

In the early years of the xviiith century Tirmidh 
was in possession of Shir 'All of the Kunghrat 
family, the founder of the town of Shlrabad (Z. 

xxxviii. 276). A distinction was made at 
this time between the “great citadel” (kaPa-i kalan) 
of Tirmidh and the “citadel of the village” (?) where 


the bulk of the inhabitants (of Tirmidh -) lived. 
The unsettled condition of the following decades 
brought about the complete ruin of Tirmidh as 
of many other towns. In 1758 Muhammad Rahim 
Khan rebuilt the town (Barthold, K istorii oro- 
ficniya Turkcstana, St. Petersburg 1914, p. 74); 
it was afteiwaids destroyed once more. 

In the second half of the xix^k century, there 
was nothing near the ruins of the old town of 
Tirmidh except the insignificant village of Patta 
Hisar (with 1,257 inhabitants) and SMihabad (cf. 
abo\e). Patta Hisar acquired more importance 
when it was made the starting point of the Russian 
steamships on the Amu-Darya. In 1894 the Russian 
fort of Termez was built 5 miles from the ruins 
and gradually became a town, but with a pre- 
dominantly male population (according to the last 
census: 8,052 men and 2,069 women). In 1916 
the Bukhara-Karshi— Termez railway was opened ; 
during the revolution it was destroyed but has 
since been rebuilt. The excavations conducted on 
behalf of the Moscow Museum for Oriental Culture 
have yielded important results; among other things, 
objects of the Buddhist period have been found. 

Bib Hog r a p ky: In addition to the references 
in the text: G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 440 /y.; 
W. Barthold, Turkestan, G.M.S., N. S., v. 74 
sqq. and index. — On the excavations : cf. B. 
Denke, Termez Nov}y Vostok, xxii. (1928), 
p. 208 sqq.\ Kul’tura Vostoka, N°. i (l 927 )i 
p. 9 sqq.', NO. 2 (1928), p. 3 sqq. 

(W. Barthold) ^ 
al-TIRMIDHI, Abu Tsa Muhammad b. ^Isa 
B. Sawra b. Shaudad, the author of one of 
the canonical or semi-canonical collections 
of traditions. The nisba al-Tirmidhi connects 
him with Tirmidh, a place on the upper Atnii 
Darya, at a distance of 6 leagues from Balkh 
(about 37® Lat. N. and 67° Long. E. from Green- 
wich ; cf. Kazwini, Nuzkat al-Kulub, ed. and 
transl. Le Strange, G.M.S., xxiii., index, s. v.; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
p. 440 sq. and map ix., facing p, 433), where he 
is said to have died in 279 (892 — 893); according 
to other reports, he died at Bugh, one of the 
boroughs of Tirmidh, in 275 (888 — 889), or in 
270 (883 — 884). 

Of his life very little is known. It is said, 
that he was born blind but also, that he lost his 
eyesight in his later years. He travelled wddely, 
in Khurasan, ^Irak and Hidjaz, in order to collect 
traditions. Among his masters were Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Hanbal [q. v.], al-Bukhari [q. v.] 
and Abu Dawud al-Sidjistani [q. v.]. 

Two of his w'orks have been printed: his 
collection of traditions (Cairo 1 292, in 2 vols. ; 
lithogr., Mirtah 1283, fol.) and his Shama^H, a collec- 
tion of traditions concerning the person and the cha- 
racter of the Prophet (Cairo 1306, with a commentary 
by Muhammad b. Kasim Djassus, entitled ; aLFa- 
I 7 vd^id al-Dialila al-Bahlya ’^ala l-Shaniadil al-Mu- 
I hammadiya', and ibid., 1318 with 2 commentaries : 

I the first, entitled al~XVasd*il, by 'All b. Sultan 
Muhammad al-Kari; the second by 'Abd al-Ra’uf 
al-Munawi; for other editions and commentaries, 
see Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 162). Brockelmann, 
/oe. cit., mentions also a collection of forty traditions; 
it does not appear whether this was made by 
himself or by others. In Arabic sources other works 
on various subjects — asceticism, names and kunya's, 
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law, history — are ascribed to him, none of which was the first to study under the technical 

seems to have come down to us. name of ■wilaya (borrowed from the Shi'a); in it 

His collection of traditions bears the he gives a particular role to Jesus, 
title of saJilh in the edition printed at Cairo; He tries to explain rationally the form of the 
elsewhere it is called d^ami", it deserves the latter I canonical rites in his '■Hal al-'Ubndiva (which 
qualification (cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische | were condemned), ^arh al-Salat^ al-Had^dj zua- 
ii. 231, note 2), at it comprises, besides j Asraruhtr, his curious Kitab endeavours 

traditions on law, also some concerning other j to show that there are no true synonyms (which 
topics. A glance at the list of chapters shows is half-Muhazila). He insists on introspection of 
that nearly one half of the work is devoted to the heart and professes a very high morality ; his 
such subjects as dogmatic theology (A'at/a/-, A'rJ'SOTa, Kitdb al-Akyds castigates the different professing 
Q^anna, Dyahannam^ Inian^ Kurdn)^ popular categories of hypocrisy and refutes the hiyal of 
beliefs Ku^ya), devotion {Zuhd^ Thawab the casuists of the time. He was the author of 

al-kuHan^ Da'awdt)^ manners and education the first collection of biographies on the history 
Adab\ hagiology (^Manakib). of Suflism but this work is only known from 

The work contains far fewer traditions than quotations, 
those of Bu^ari or Muslim, but also less repe- He is the true precursor of Ibn ^.\rabT who 
titions. It is chiefly two chapters that are parti- three centuries later studied him closely and ad- 
cularly extensive, viz. Mandkib and Tafsir al- mired him. 

Kur’dn-, they are lacking in the other three Bibliography. Hudjwirl, Kashf al-Mah- 

Sunan (by this title the four collections of Abu ed. Shukovski, 1926, p. 177 — 179, 265 

Dawud, al-TirmidhI, Nasa'i and Ibn Madja are sqq.\ transl. Nicholson, 1911, p. 141— 142, 2to 
sometimes denoted). Though traditions showing a Amedroz, in y.R.A.S.^ 1912, p. 584; L. 

predilection for ‘Ali are not rare, those which Massignon, Essai sur . . . la mystique musulmaue, 

favour Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman are not 1922, p. 256 — 264; do., Textes inedits .. 

lacking. p. 33 — 3g and add. (L. Massigxox) 

By two features, however, Tirmidhi’s work is TIRMI DH I, Saiyid Burhax al-DIn, a Sufi, 
distinguished: the critical remarks concerning the also known as Saiyid Husain Tirmidhi, Saiyid Sirdan, 
isndd'% and the points of difference between the or Burhan al-Din Muhakkik, a native of Tirmidh 
madhhab\, which follow every tradition. On account and a disciple of Mawlana Baha’ al-Hln Walad. After 
of the latter feature, Tirmidhi’s Diami' may be studying for some time with the latter he spent a 
called the oldest work on i^tilaf that has come long time in ascetic practices and finally settled 
down upon us ; the remarks on this subject oc- in Tirmidli where pupils gathered around him. 
cutting in Sliafi'i’s Kitab al-Umm are much less After the death at Konya of Baha’ al-Din Walad 
complete and scarcely authentic. (628 = 1231), Burhan al-Din went to Konya 

According to the Takrib., as cited by Goldziher (629 — 630) in response to the appeal of his late 
{kPuhamm. Stud..^ ii, 252, note 1), the M.SS. are master's spirit and undertook the spiritual education 
not uniform in reproducing Tirmidhi’s remarks on of the young Dialal al-Din Rumi who up till then 
the isnad's {sahth.^ hasan^ ph arib. hasan sahih, had been studying law and literature. After nine 
liasan gjkarlb.^ ittkilh gkartb). The author gives no years, m spite of the appeals of Mawlana, he retired 
explanation of the principles upon which his to Kaisariya. It is evident from his biographies 
distinctions are based. The work opens with an that he was in this town when the Mongols took 
enumeration of the authorities, which have handed Kaisariya and made a general massacre here (the 
it down to the final redactor. It closes with a brief MSS. of Munedjdjim Bashi, Diamf al-Duwal., 
eulogistic formula. N®. 5019 and 5020 of the Kitdbkhane-i ’'umuml say 

Bibliography. al-Sam'anI, Kitdb al-Ansdb., that this event took place in 641 [1243]; for the 
G.M.S..^ XX., fol. lofia; Dhahabi. Tabakdt al- details cf. Reeueil de textes rel. ii I'histoire des 
Huffdz^ ed. Wustenfeld, part iii., p. 57, N®. 3; ed. Houtsma, iv. 241). Shams al-DIn Isfahan!, 

do., Mlzdn al-l'tiddl., Cairo 1325, iii. 1 17, the Saldjuk governor of Kaisariya, was the patron 
N®. 1021; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-A'ydn.^ and disciple of Burhan al-Din. It was he who saw 
ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 624; Ibn Hadjar al-'As- to the performance of his funeral rites and built 
kalani, Tahdhib al-Tahdhd- Haidarabad 1326, his tomb. We do not know- the exact date of his 
ix. 387 — ^389, No. 236; do., Takrib al- Tahdhib.^ birth nor can W'e determine accurately that of his 
lithogr. Delhi, no year, p. 23ot'; Ibn Khatib death. Ewliya Celebi says that the viakam of 
al-Dahsha, Tuhfat dhawi 'I-' Arab., ed. T. Mann, Saiyid Burhan Tirmidhi was in Kaisariya and that 
P- 143; \. Muhammedanische Stttdien., he died in 474 which is cleaily wrong. At the 

ii. 250 sqq. (A. J. Wensinck) present day there is in Konya near the I'/r/'iir known 

al-TIRMI DH I. Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad as the Tatar-khaniler Tiirbesi, a called Burhan 
B. 'Ali b. Husain, known as al-Hakim (the wise), al-Din Turbesi ; although there is no inscription 
a Sunni theologian of Khurasan, a muhad- on the latter, it has always been regarded as that 
dith, a jurist of the Hanaf I school and a mystic, of Saiyid Burhan Tirmidhi. Dawlatshah, who regards 
fi. in 285 (898). Some thirty of his works still Burhan al-Din Muhakkik as the sJiaiklL of Baha" 
exist in manuscript ; their style is somewhat prolix al-Din and of Mawlana, says that he accompanied 
but they are very fully documented. them on their travels in Syria and to the Hidjaz 

In his Na-ivddir al-Usul and his Kkatrn al- and that he died and was buried in Syria. This 
he attempts to give an orthodox mystical is not in keeping with the facts (Dawlatshah, ed. 
exegesis of certain gnostic themes (developed by Browne, p. i 94 I Bombay edition, p. 86; and 
Ihe^ extremist Shi'is) like the pre-existence of the quoting Dawlatshah: Fehim, Safinat al-Shu'arS'. 
Kur Muhammadi and the Kakika Adainiya., the Constantinople, Matba'a-i 'Amire, 1259, p. 82). 
Value of the 28 letters of the’alph’abet, angelology, Saiyid Burhan Tirmidhi owes his fame moreespecially 
Ibe criteria of the state of “sanctity” which he to the part he plays in the traditions of the Mew- 
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lewis. From this poiitt of view, it is in the oldest 
and most important sources for the history of the ^ 
Mewleni order, such as Sipahsalar Manakibi and 
Eflrik'i Manakibi, that we must seek for reliable 
infornration about him. 

Bibliography, (in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text): Feridun b. Ahmad 
Sipahsalar, Manakib-i Hadrtt-i Kh uJ a wenJikar^ 
Turkish translation, printed 1331, P- 159 — 164; 
Eflaki, Manakib alk'Arifin^ Pers. MS.; do., transl. 
into Turkish by Mahmud Cede, MS., chap. ii. 
(the MSS. of both versions are in many libraries); 
do., French translation by Cl. Huart, Les Saints 
des Jerwiches iourneitrs.^ Paris 1918, index; 
LamPi translation of the Xafahat al-Vns.^ 
p. 515—516; Ewhya Celebi, Siydhatndme.^ Der-i 
Se'adet 1314, iii. 186; Khalil Edhem, Aa/ra/'/i'e 
Shekri^ Constantinople 1334, p. 118; Koprulii 
Zade Fu^ad, Ilk Mutasyoioiftet\ Constantinople 
1918, p. 245. 

(Koprui.u Zade Fu'ad) 
TIT (in the texts one finds sometimes the 
Berber name Tit-an-Fitr^ sometimes its Arabic 
translation: ^Ain al-Fitr^ “Source of the Breaking 
of the Fast'*), a place on the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco, some eight miles S.W. of Mazagan. 

According to the local legend, Tit owed its 
foundation to a saint, Isma^il Amghar (Berber = 
Arabic dici'^hK) "'ho came from Medina, led by a 
light which guided him in the sky, and settled 
among the Gudala, a branch of the Sanhadja of 
Azemmur; he settled in the forest opposite a spring 
“situated in the sea” to which he used to go 
walking on the waves whenever he broke his fast; 
hence the name of Tit-an-Fitr. If we may trust 
the synchronisms given by the legend, his settle- 
ment here took place in the tenth century. 

Isma'il married the daughter of the chief of the 
country and became the ancestor of the Sharlfan 
family of the Amghariyun [cf. the article shorfa], 
one of the members of which Mawiay 'Abd Allah 
founded an important ribat at Tit in the first half 
of the xiith century. The history of this stronghold 
is not well known and al-Bakrf, who enumerates 
with details the ports and towns of the Atlantic 
coast, does not mention it; but it should be re- 
membered that he also omits Azemmur. In the 
xivtii century, al-'Umari mentions Tit as one of 
the 42 large towns of Morocco; it paid 5,000 mithkals 
of taxes, as much as Tigisas and a little less than 
Sufru. When in 1513 the Portuguese occupied 
Azemmur. Tit also submitted to them and paid 
tribute. But in 1514, fearing that the ribat might 
serve as a base for the Christians, Muhammad al- 
Nasir, the Wattasid sovereign, dismantled its walls 
and transported the inhabitants to the region of 
F'as ; Tit henceforth lost all importance, which 
passed to the neighbouring port of Mazagan which 
became the principal Portuguese factory in the land 
of the Dukkala. At the present day it is only a 
wretched village among the ruins of the towers 
and gates of the old ribat \ its old name is hardly 
known to the natives who call it after the founder 
of the ribat \ Mawiay '^Abd Allah. 

In spite of the resemblance of meaning, this Tit 
has no connection with Tit-an-Wagurramt “Spring 
of the Saint (?)” which the Almohad historian al- 
Baidhak says is in Tamasna in the land of the Bargha- 
wata; we know that Tamasna lies to the north and 
not to the south of the Umm Rabr. This second 
Tit should, it appears, be identified with the place- 


name wrongly written manu- 

scripts of Idiisi “a little place but nevertheless a 
town in character, inhabited by Berbers of mixed 
origin and lying on the road from Tadla to Sale, 
four days’ journey from Tadla and two from Sale”. 
It must therefore lie approximately in the south 
corner of the lands of the present day tribe of 
the Za er. 

Bibliography, The legend of the Banu 
Amghar is given at length in a manuscript at- 
tributed to Ibn ^\bd al-'Azim al-Zammuri; II. 
Basset and H. Terrasse, Sanciuaires et forteresses 
aimohaJa Le ribat de Tit (in Hesperis, I 927 i 
p._ii7 — 156)- Golin) 

TITTAWIN, Tetuan, Fr. Tetouan, Sp. 
Tetuax, the Tettdguin of Leo Africanus, a Berber 
place-name meaning “the springs” (a quarter of 
the town is still called al-^Uyua); al-Idrisi gives 
the defective form Tittawin and the modern popular 
pronunciation is T^ittdwen^ T^ittdun. The name 
Tetuan given it by the Spaniards comes from the 
form found at the end of the xvii*^ century 

on coins of the early sovereigns of the Filali 
dynasty. It is a town in the north of Mo- 
rocco, 21 miles S. of Ceuta. It is built on a 
little terrace which juts out of Mount Darsa and 
commands the valley of the Martin (or Martil) which 
flows into the sea 7 miles away. Between Tetuan and 
the sea lies a little plain encircled by the mountains 
of Andjera, of Bni Hozmar and the lower hills of 
the Bni MaMan. The Martin corresponds to the 
®xiAovbx of Ptolemy and the Tamuda of Pliny. 
These old names are perhaps to be connected 
with the Berber tamda\ “pond”, “marsh”, for the 
low valley of the Martin is very marshy. Pliny 
also mentions an oppidum called Tamuda; this 
must have been the name of the Berber-Roman 
town, the ruins of which can still be seen on the 
right bank of the Martin 2 1/2 miles west of Tetuan 
near the bridge on which the railway to Shaf- 
shawan crosses; an old Lybian inscription has 
been found there. The river was then more navigable 
and ships could ascend to the oppidum. The 
Notitia Dignitatum (Occ., xxvi. 13) mention Ta- 
muda as the residence of the praefectus and of the 
ala herculea. The lists of bishops mention a 
Tamtidensis episcopus. 

The name of Tetuan is not found in the early 
days of the Arab conquest ; the country was then 
governed by Yulyan (= Julian?) who ruled the 
whole territory of the GhumSra but Ceuta was the 
capital. Tetuan does not appear in the Muslim 
history of Morocco until the ninth century when 
the empire of Idris II was partitioned in 828 ; the 
town fell to al-Kasim along with Tangier, Ceutaj 
Kasr Masmuda and Hafljar al-Nasr but the capital 
of this kingdom was Tangier. 

In the xi^h century al-BakrI knows Tetuan as 
the capital of the territory of the Banu Sikkin, a 
section of the Masmuda of the coast; it was a town 
with an old citadel and a minaret. 

In 347 (953) the Fatimid general Djawhar came 

from Morocco to fight the Omaiyads and marched 
on Ceuta and Tetuan after having taken Fas; but 
having failed in his attack on Ceuta he went no 
farther and returned to Sidjilmasa. In 399 ( 979 ) 
the Fatimid general Buluggin b. Zirl came to the 
top of the hill of Tetuan but did not take the town. 

In the century Tetuan is twice mentioned 

by the Almohad historian al-Baidhak; the Almo- 
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ravid general Reverter encamped there when he was 
pursuing the Almohad troops. Al-Idrlsi mentions 
it as a stronghold {hipi) of the Madjaksa. It does 
not seem to have played any special part under 
the Almohads. In 685 (1286) the Marinid Sultan 
\ usuf b. \a‘‘kub wanting to create a base for 
operations against Ceuta, held by the king of 
Granada, built an important fortress atTetuan around 
which his successor the Sultan Abu Thabit ‘^Amir 
in 708 (1308) ordered a town to be built; the 
historians are not clear as to whether this was ; 
the restoration of the old Tetuan which had fallen 
into ruins or the creation of a new town on a ; 
different site. In 135 ° Tetuan saw Abu '^Inan, son of j 
the Marinid Sultan '^Ali b. ‘^Cthman, rebel against ' 
his father and proclaim himself sovereign. The j 
new town barely lasted a century; it had become 
at the end of the xiv^ii century a haunt of pirates, j 
particularly dangerous to Spain on account of j 
their proximity to its coast; in 1400 Henry III 1 
of Transtamare, king of Castile, sent a squadron 
of ships which penetrated into the mouth of the 
Martin and destroyed the corsairs’ fleet ; troops i 
were landed who took the town, destroyed it and j 
carried off many of the inhabitants as prisoners, j 
Tetuan remained deserted for about eighty years. > 
In 1414 the Portuguese establi.shed themselves at 
Ceuta which was now to be held by Christians. 
After Ferdinand’s capture of Granada, in Jan. 1492, 
many Spanish Arabs went over to Morocco; one 
of them, a valiant defender of Granada, Abu ’l-Hasan : 
al-Mandari, obtained from the Wattasid ruler of j 
Tas, Muhammad al-Shaikh, the concession of ' 
Tetuan and the lands round it ; gathering round him I 
a number of emigres from Spain, he built a fortress 
surrounded by ramparts and ditches. A new town 


' b. al-Battuyl governor of Tangier, against the Te- 
' tuanese commanded by M’mar al-Wakka^; the 
Rifian leader finally succeeded in extending his 
! authority over Tetuan. After his death (1743) the 
1 Tetuanese resumed their old habits, recognising 
; all the pretenders who appeared in the district. 

In the xixtk centuiy, the important fact for the 
j history of Tetuan is the Spanish-Moonsh war of 
I *^59 — 1860, at the end of which the town was 
j taken by the Spaniards, who occupied it till May 
1862. In 1890 Tetuan was visited by the Sultan 
Mavviay al-Hasan. In 1903 — 1904 it was blockaded 
by the hillmen of the neighbourhood, who took 
advantage of the anaichy provoked by the rising 
of the pretender Abu Himara. Lastly in 1913, the 
Spaniards occupied Tetuan which became the capital 
; of their zone of protectorate in northern Morocco 
and the residence of the Sultan’s khalifa. 

Tetuan, whose port is Ceuta with which it is 
connected by railway, is the centre from which the 
tribes of the Ghumara and the region of Shafshawan 
obtain their supplies of imported goods. The local 
industries, especially the manufactures of brocade 
and of silk, are declining. The population is about 
25,000 of whom 12,000 are Muslims and 4,250 Jews. 

B ib I i ogr a p hy : All the details of the history 
and topography of Tetuan and its economic life 
have been collected hy A. Joly in the following 
w’orks: for the description see Titiiau., in 
Archives Marocalnes, vol. 4, p. 199 — 343. For 
the history, cf. Archives Marocalnes.^ vol. 5, 
p. 161—264, 31 1 — 430; '"Ol. 8, p. 404—539; 
vol. 3, p. 266 — 300 (on the siege of 1 903 — 1 904). 
On the economic life, cf. L' Industrie de 
Tetuan, in Archives Marocaines, vol. 8, p. 196- 
329; vol. II, p. 361—393; vol, 15, p. 80-156; 


was soon built with its Friday mosque. With a 1 
body of Spanish horsemen and contingents of 
mountaineers who had joined him, al-Mandari began 
to harass the Portuguese at Ceuta, al-Kasr al-Saghir 
and Tangier by his raids, taking many prisoners 
whom he employed on the building of the town. 
Leo Africanus passing through Tetuan saw over 
3,000 of them, who were shut up at night in siloes 
(a quarter of the town is still called al-Mtamar, 
the siloes”). After the suppression of the risings 
of the Muslims of Spain, many came to join al- 
Mandarl in the last years of the xv^h and early 
years of the xvl't! century, especially in 1501 and 
1502. To the war by land against the Portuguese I 
Was joined that of the corsairs by sea; Tetuan | 
With the adjoining Shafshawan became one of the ; 
principal centres for carrying on the holy war. { 
With the death of al-Mandari the heroic period | 
of the history of new Tetuan comes to an end; j 


vol. 18, p. 187 — 256. — Cf. also: Cerdeira, In- 
scripciones arabes de Tetuan, in Revista de tropas 
coloniales, N®. 1 1, Ceuta, Nov. 1925; Cuevas 
y Espinach, Coleccibn de estudios refcrentes al 
bajalato de Tetuan, in Bol. Soc. Geogr. Madrid, 
vol. 39, 1897, p. 49 — 74; Gomez Moreno, Des- 
crubrimientos y antiguedades en Tetuan, in 
vista hispano-africana,]^-a.~Yda. 1924; H. Cohn, 
Maurs des Juifs et des Arabes de Tetuan 2, 
Pari^i 927 . (G. S. Colin) 

TIYUL, a term used in the admini- 
strative system of Persia (the usual pro- 
nunciation tuyul is due to a false assimilation to 
Arabic plurals of the type ftlul ; in the same way 
Chardin’s translation “perpetual” is due to an 
erroneous derivation from the Arabic tavAl “long”). 

The tiyiil (at least in the xix'h century and in 
principle) is the authorisation granted by the 
government to an individual to levy his salary or 


henceforth it was simply a town of bourgeois pension directly on the taxes which a village or 
from Spain whose only desire was to increase their group of villagers has to pay the treasury. In its 

wealth by trade and enjoy in peace the pleasures simple form the tiyul was a kind of guarantee to 

of arts and letters. Independent and turbulent and secure the payment of the pension. This guarantee 
favoured by the isolated position of their town, was given sometimes simultaneously with the 
they tried to escape the authority and especially pension and sometimes later as an additional 
the taxes of the Sultan, but whenever they had I favour. The beneficiary could be a stranger to 

begun to enjoy a semi-independence, they broke | the village but he might also be its owner. The 

Up into factions who afflicted the town and made 1 economic and social history of Persia still remains 
foreign intervention easy. [ to be written and we can only indicate a few 

Down to the time of the ‘Alawid Sultan Mawlay j facts relative to the origin of the word tiyTil and 
Lma'il, the supremacy seems to have belonged to i the custom to which it gives its name. 

‘he family of al-NaksIs, which this ruler had to | Etymology. The word is of eastern TurkI 
exterminate. The period of anarchy which followed ' origin. Kadloff, Opit Slovara, iii., col. 1343, 1380, 
‘he death of Mawlay Isma'il saw the fighting i explains it as “property assigned to any one, 
between the Ka’id of the Djihad in the Rif, Ahmad 1 allotment” {das Zuertheilte) and derives it from 
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the verb tl-?nak (= Constantinople Turkish, deg- 
mck'^ deymek). From the point of view of mor- 
phology one might compare tiy-ui with the word 
kait-iil “camp” which has also passed into Persian 
(place to which one returns, from kaitmak^ “to 
return’*). The word tiyiil is not found in the 
INIongol period: for example, it does not occur 
in Rashid al-Din's chapter on Kazan’s reforms 
(MS Bibl. Nat. Paris, Suppl. Pers., N®. 209, fol. 
405a — 443 ^ and d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, iv. 
370 — 477). It is not even found for the period 
of Timur in the Zafar-nama. So far as one can 
see, the word first appears as an official term 
under the Timurids; cf. the Matld aUSd'dain 
under 810 (1407); cf. xiv., 1843, p. 124- 

125? where Quatremere studies the word and quotes 
passages from the Akla?‘^iama (concluded in. 
and the '^Alam-ara (which comes down to 1629). 

Origin of the institution. Although the 
name tiyTil is comparatively late, the practice to 
which it is applied existed in the time of the 
Saldiuks or even earlier. The old Turkish word 
tiyul in the popular language must correspond to 
an official term like iktd “fief’ (plur. ikldat) 
which it finally supplanted. The Arabic term tktd 
disappears just at the time when the terms siyurghal 
(cf. below) and tiyul come into general use. 

In chap. V. of the Siydsat-nama. Nizam al-Mulk 
thus defines the prerogatives of feudatories {nmk- 
tdi^ri)'. “they must know that their statutory rights 
{az far man) over the peasants {rd'aya) are simply 
the levying in a mild fashion of the legal dues 
(tnald hakk) which have been assigned (Jiawalat) 
to the feudatories. These dues having been levied, 
the cultivators remain free (aiman) in all that 
concerns their bodies, their wives and children. 
Their property — goods and lands (aslad loa- 
diyd) — is also free and the mukta^an have no claim 
on it”. The iktd is thus reduced to the right to 
levy the dues (mal-i hakk) payable by the culti- 
vators. This form of iktd (we do not know if it 
was the only one !) very much resembles the tiyiil 
of a later date. In the Mongol period, Ra^id al- 
Dln quotes the text of the decree of 703 (1303) 
by which Ghazan I^an created the military fiefs 
{iktd). This edict distinguishes between crown lands 
{ifidyu and dhoani), those of private individuals 
and of the tvakf and those which are uncultivated. 
As to the first category the lands of the peasants 
(ra^aya) continued to enjoy their rights but paid 
all their dues [bahra, rnal, kobcur, mulawadJ<JJihritd 
dizvUni) to the military feudatories {carikiyan\ on 
the meaning of a number of these terms cf, Bar- 
thold, Nadpis na rneceti Mamue, Aniiskiya serixa^ 
N®. 5, St. Petersburg 1911, p. 32 sqP^ in place of 
sending them to the treasury. This practice is also 
very close to the tiyul although in 703 it formed 
part of a whole system of privileges which formed 
the counterpart of military service (d’Ohsson, iv., 
P'^424,_§§ I“9)- 

Piyul, a financial expedient. The regular 
tiyul is characterised by the simplification of the 
process, which is gradually transformed into a 
simple financial expedient in proportion as the 
number of payments increases and the central 
treasuiy finds a difficulty in making them in specie. 
Chardin, v. 416, for example, explains the origin 
of “payments by assignments” as mainly due to 
scarcity of currency. 

The nature of the tiyVd (i. e. of the right to 
appropriate the taxes of a village) was often 


complicated by privileges granted at the same 
time to the tiyulddr (e. g. that of administering 
public domains on his own account). This explain^ 
the vagueness of the definitions given it by European 
observers. 

Chardin translates the word tiyiilhy “assignation 
de terre” and distinguishes two categories of 
tiyul “for these estates are either the apanage of 
the charge, the great charges having all the land^ 
which are annexed to them for the payment of 
wages and which remain perpetually attached to 
the charge; or they are assigned at the will of 
the treasury”. In the latter case also, the payments 
had a character of perpetuity for a series of years. 
Chardin with much perspicacity criticises the 
system and concludes (p. 418): “the lands which 
are assigned for payment of salaries are not under 
the inspection of the king’s men; they are as if 
they were the private property of the man to 
whom they are granted. He arranges about the 
revenue as he likes with the inhabitants of the place 

Similarly Kaempfer (1684 — 1688) enumerates 
three kinds of salaries in Persia : barat (claims 
on remote provinces), hama sala (lands yielding 
only the amount of the pension) and tiyul. These 
^tawiil seu tijuul" which correspond, broadly 
speaking, to Chardin’s first category are the lands 
i^pagi, praedia vel fundi) given to dignitaries ot 
state {ministris regni) who during the term ot 
their service enjoy possession of them (!) and of 
their taxes {tit dtirante servitio eorum possessions 
et annond gaudeant) and only draw from thei^e 
lands (belonging to the Amir) a revenue equal 
to 2 to 10 times their salary. 

Siyurghal. A distinction must be made be- 
tween tiyul and the document by which the 
privilege was granted; this usually was given the 
Turco-Mongol name of siyurghal (favour) (or per- 
haps iddm r), cf. Chardin, vi. 65 (who limits the 
meaning too much) and Budagov, i. 650. The 
firman of Shah Husain SafawT dated III3 
(publ. by Khanykow, MU. Asiat., iii. 1859, p- 7 ^ 
76) may be taken as a specimen of a siyurghal 
(the only name for it used in the text of the 
document) : the beneficiary has to put at the 
Shah’s disposition seven armed men; for this he 
is allotted the annual sum of 6 tumans, 3 hazai 
and 96 dinars and a half representing the taxes 
of the district of Dizmar. The peasants have to 
pay their taxes {mal-wadpahdt [?] wa-wndjukat 
wa-hukukd diwdn) to the beneficiary of the styut‘ 
ghdl and the agents of the government are not 
to interfere with the exercise of this privilege. 
Thus the favour of the monarch {siyurghal) con- 
stitutes the tiyiil of the beneficiary. 

xixtb Century. For the beginning of the 
xixffi century we have confirmation of the exact 
sense of tiyiil in Rawlinson, Notes on a Journey 
from Tabriz, J.R.G.S., x., 1840, p. 5 ^ 
is a grant of the crown revenues of any town or 
district ; the individual receiving the grant is usuall) 
entrusted with its realization, though not necessarily 
so. The grant also extends only to his own life- 
time, unless otherwise specified. It is calculated 
that about a fifth of the whole land revenue ot 
Persia is at present thus alienated from the crown • 
But very often the tiyTd proper continued to be 
associated with other privileges accorded to the 
same beneficiary, which disguised the extent of 
the tiyul. Dr. Polak who himself nearly became a 
tiyulddr thus defines tiyul\ “ebenfalls Kronland, 
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dessen Ausnutzung aber einzelnen Personen statt 
des baaren Gehalts uberlassen wird”. 

The system of tiyul gave rise to all kinds of 
abuse. The landed proprietors of Persia are an inter- 
mediate class between the state and the peasants. 
The latter are regarded as the serfs i^ra'iyaf) 
of the proprietor. The latter i^arhab) exercised 
certain administrative rights and among others 
himself collected all the taxes due from the peasants. 
Of the sums raised he retained the amount due 
to him as owner {nialiyat^i arbahi) and handed 
the lest over to the treasury {nialiyat-i div^ani). 
If a tiyid is added to this system, the iiyuldar 
and the proprietor, two private individuals, arranged 
between themselves without the intermediary of the 
government: if the two titles coincided, the “owner- 
tiyuldar” escaped the financial control of the state 
and became a kind of feudal lord whose domains 
formed an enclave on territory governed by the i 
local representatives of the central government, j 
Ihe tiyiil often led to the transformation of its | 
holder into a landed proprietor. As the favour of \ 
tiyul (especially in the xix^h century) was granted j 
to personae gratae at the court, their privilege put j 
them in a position to extend and strengthen their . 
influence. In the rare cases where the peasants 
were the proprietors of the soil (thunia-malik) ; 
the impossibility of resisting stronger neighbours ! 
or the oppression of government agents often | 
forced them to seek out a powerful tiyuldar^ who ; 
would grant them his protection, but very often 
this protection ended in the disappearance of their 
rights as small owners. The tiyTtl was as a rule 
given for life; when the heirs of the tiyVddar 
were able to get the tiytd extended to them it 
was usually reduced by a third. In the course of 
several generations this led to the extinction of 
the tiyTd but the heirs easily found means to 
prevent the disappearance or the diminution of 
their privilege. The tiyul on the state domains 
{khalisa') liberally granted by the government finally 
led to the almost complete disappearance of the 
Kjpiilisa in several localities, as for example in 
Adharbaidjan (Tigranow). 

Bogdanov alone finds extenuating circumstances 
m the practice of HyTd (the presents given by 
the iiyuldar to the government might be greater 
than the total of the taxes, which would other- 
wise have reached the capital; the iiyTddar pro-" 
tected the peasants against the extortion of govern- 
ment agents), but the disadvantages of this mediaeval 
System were too obvious and the Madjlis at its 
first assembly on June 1907 hastened to decree that 
all tiyul should return to the state, which was done. 
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1 TLEMCEN, in Arabic Tilimsan, from the Berber 
, tilmas (pi. tilniisan and tilmas'in)^ “spring, well 
; of water'’ is the “town of the springs*’. The old 
I town a few hundred yards E.N.F. of the modern 
I town -was called both Tlemcen and Agadir, the 
latter, the old Phoenician name, which passed into 
Berber with the meanings given above [cf. agadIr] 
and also that of “steep cliff or plateau”, w’hich 
j corresponds exactly to the position of the place 
I on a slightly inclined plateau rising abiuptly from 
the plain w'hich it commands to N, and K. Perhaps 
we may see in this name of Agadir the origin of 
the Arab legend which calls Tlemcen al-Lhidar 
or Madinat al-Djidar and makes it the scene of 
I the meeting between Moses and al-Khadir (q. v. 
j and cf. Kurban, xvii. 64 i'yy.). The following other 
' names of this town may also be noted: Pomaria 
“the orchards”, of the little town which the Romans 
had there and which is found in some Latin in- 
scriptions found on the site of Agadir; — Tagrart. 
“the camp” (Berber), given in the xi^A century a.d. 
by the conquering Almoravids who founded the 
modern Tlemcen and its principal Mosque when 
they were besieging the older Tlemcen, i. e. 
Agadir, — and lastly that of Mansura or al-Mahallat 
al-Mansuia (Arabic), the “Victorious” or “Victorious 
Camp”, a towm 250 acres in area built by the 
Marinids of Fa's a mile to the we&t with a great 
mosque, a palace and a walled fort at the end of 
the xiii*h century and beginning of the xiv^h, at 
the time of their first and great siege of Tlemcen. 
Of the three successive towns forming Tlemcen, 
Agadir in the east, Tagrart in the centre and 
Mansura to the w’est, only the central one has 
survived and retained the name Tlemcen. 

Geographical position. Tlemcen lies in 
1° 30' AV. Long, of Greenwich and 34° 53' N. Lat. It 
is 2,600 feet above sea-level. It is built on the 
north flank of a ridge of the massif of Tlemcen 
facing the sea, which can be seen 30 miles to the 
north, on the ravine which the Tafna makes in 
the chain along the coast The massif of Tlemcen 
is a geographical unity; it consists of parallel 
I chains running S. W. to N. E. which rise by stages 
! towards the south from 400 feet just behind 
I Tlemcen to 6,000 commanding the steppe of Alfa 
j in the south. This Jurassic massif is bounded on 
the south by the ancient alluvial formations of 
the steppes, in the W. and N. and E. by the 
argilacious plains of the Cartenian (Marnia) period, 
of the Cartenian and Middle Myocene (Hennaya) 
and Lower Eocene, of the Helvetian and Pleistocene 
alluvial deposits of Lamoriciere and Bel-Abbes. 
From its geological formation of Dolomitic lime- 
stones resting on porous sandstones resting on 
clays and gravels so suitable for the collection of 
the rain water in vast subterranean basins, the 
Tlemcenian massif is a vast reservoir w’hich distributes 
during the long summer the precious liquid from 
the countless springs, w’hich never fail and give 
the region of Tlemcen for miles aiound the town 
the beautiful orchards and rich vegetable gardens 
which constitute its fortune and the luxuriant 
vegetation and beautiful woods which adorn it. 

The Jurassic massif, down the slopes of which 
run perennial rivers (Tafna, MafrUsh, Wad-Shuli, 
Wad-Isser) w’ith their waterfalls and which is 
covered with forests (oaks of various kinds, thuyas, 
terebinths, wild olives etc.) and which gives a 
home to a large fauna (lynx, hyena, jackal, fox, 
w’ild boar and other smaller quadrupeds as well 
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countless birds). In the mountains are also In the first half of the vii^^ (xiiith^ century 
many subterranean galleries, caves and caverns when the Almohad empire, weakened by lack of 
filled \\ith pigeons and sometimes afibiding shelter energy and authority in its rulers, was being exposed 
to the animals and homes to the natives. to the attacks of nomad Berber tribes in the west 


The soil is fertile and the flora varied: in the and the Hafsid goveinors of Ifrikiya rebelled again,'t 
orchards of Tlemcen the trees and plants of the the imperial authority and declared them^^elves in* 
Mediterranean coast are grown as well a^ the dependent, the Zenata tribes of the BanU ‘Abd al- 
species of Central Europe. The average annual Wad [cf. ^abd al-\vadids] in the Central Maghrib 
rainfall is about 26 inches. It is spread over all and the Banu Marin [cf. marInids] successively 
the months of the year but is very low in July, formed tuo kingdoms having Tlemcen and Fas 
August and September, which only have a few capitals. 

thundershowers. Snow makes a brief appearance In spite of the almost continual attacks, often 
each winter. The climate is healthy and invigorating successful, of which Tlemcen and the "^Abd al-Wadid 
and especially beneficial to anaemic or neurasthenic kingdom were the objects during the (xiii^i'j 

people. and viiitb (xiv^b^ century, especially from their 

History. A situation so favouiable for human Hafsid neighbours in Tunis and the Marlntds of 
habitation has naturally been occupied by man Fas, the kings of this Tlemcen dynasty found time 
for millenia. Almost everywheie tiaces of pre- to embellish their capital with various buildings, 
historic man have been found; but there is still some of which still exist. They also cultivated 
much to be found m this region, so far little the sciences and founded /nadrasas for students, 
explored from this point of view and especially one of which, in the village of al-^L*bbad near 
in the numerous caves, none of which, so far as Tlemcen to which the great historian of the Ber- 
I know, has been systematically excavated. bers, Ibn Khaldun, retired for a time, still exists. 

We know very little about the Roman Pomarla They realised the commercial impoitance of Tlemcen 
of which a few in.scnbed stones survive nor of its ! for relations with the Sahara, the high plateaus 

divinity Aulisva (called on the insctiptions d^us \ and the Tell and entertained constant relation'^ 

and dens sancfns) nor of the body of with Spain through their port of Hunain : they 
cavalry w’hich garrisoned it. also did not fail to take advantage of the favourable 

Nothing is known of the history of Tlemcen position of the town for trade with east and west since 

between the Roman period and the Muslim con- it was on the great natural road from east to west, 
quest. If we do^ not know how Islam penetrated Tlemcen was not only a centre of trade, a market 
into this region in the viith century a.d. we know* for the products of the country around, but it.- 
no more about the Sofri Berber principality whose own industries produced articles which were much 
chief in the viiith century wa,'. Abu Kurra. We sought after as they still are. At the time of the 
know that on .several occasions this emir of Tlemcen emigration of the Moors from Spain in the 
at^ the head of his Zenata Kharidjis undertook (xv^k) century, Tlemcen received an important con- 
military expeditions to the east as far as the Zab tingent of them, which gave it renewed activity 
. iir various fields (learning, industry, art, literature 

ounni Islam was definitely established in Tlemcen and music, agriculture, etc.), 
and. its vicinity at the end of the viiith century. Unfortunately this town so well gifted by nature 
Idris I “built a fine mosque in which he put a and climate was never able, even at the height of 
beautiful pulpit in 790. Henceforth Tlemcen— its power when it was the capital of the central 
Agadir was the seat of a Muslim provincial govern- Maghrib, to spread Muslim culture as one would 
ment which experienced all the vicissitudes of have expected. This was because it was surrounded 
the central and western Maghrib. by nomad tribes in a continual state of agitation: 

Modern Tlemcen (Tagrart) founded at the end Berbers of the Zenata or Hilali Arab.s; the latter 
o the xit century by \ usuf b. Tashfin developed especially were much too turbulent neighbours and 
considerably and the Almohads at the end of the j politically too unreliable for the capital to enjoy 
vit (xiB ) century surrounded this town (Tagrart) ■ for sufficiently long periods the peace necessary to 
with a rampart, for Agadir already had its own walls, j develop its culture. 

Of the Almoravid Tlemcen, which was a centie I The Turks and Christians of Spain disputed 
^ u* legal studies (1081 — 1144) in ! Tlemcen at the beginning of the xtk (xvitk) century, 

which celebrated masters flourished, theie remains ‘ The last 'Abd al-Wadid princes accepted the 
as an expression of religion in art, the great > suzerainty of the Spaniards in Oran. Salah Ral^, 
mosque with its vigorous and elegant floral epi- pasha of Algiers, took final possession of Tlemcen 
graphic ornamentation of carved slabs around the for the Turks in 1555. 

mOirab, It was about 55 years after the occupation With the Turks, Tlemcen entered upon a period 
of Tlemcen that the Almohads finished the decoration of moral and intellectual decay ; commerce gradually 
of this part of the great mosque as we know from declined and education ceased; no more fine bud- 
a beautiful inscription running round the cornice dings were erected; a number of public building 
of the drum of the dome in front of the mihrab and palaces were even allowed to fall into ruins. 
giYng the date 530 (1135 a. n.). The popular poetry of this period gives an idea 

It is remarkable that the great builders of of what Tlemcen had become under the military 
beautiful monuments like the Almohads have left and fiscal rule of the Beys: 

no trace of their rule in Tlemcen (1144—1236) “God has sounded Tlemcen's last hour! has He 
except the solid rampart of terre pise around the not devoted everything to an irrevocable end? For 
building in Tlemcen or its immediate it the glorious days are over; the days of sadness 
neighbourhood can be attributed to them. It was and misfortune have come It is ruined, it has 

mystic, perished, ruined by tyranny. It is clothed ia 
al-Andalus, who is buried mourning and covered with shame* vice has sup- 
at tlemcen, became the patron saint of the town, planted the former virtues”. ’ 
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In addition to the memory of three centuries of 
oppression, the Turks have left an important ethnical 
element in Tlemcen, the Kulughlis (Korghli, “son 
of a slave or of a soldier”), the result of the union 
of the Turks with the women of the country. The 
Kulughlis still form a quarter of the native Muslim 
population of the commune of Tlemcen of which 
they form the most active element, the closest to 
Euiopean in character and the most accessible to 
progress. 

From 1830 to 1833, Tlemcen, rid of Turkish 
domination, was under the Sultan of Morocco. This 
Jloroccan suzerainty was even recognised by the 
emir "Abd al-Kadir, who with the support of the 
Hadar (Moors and Berber-Arabs) had succeeded 
in establishing a precarious authority over Tlemcen. 

The French entered Tlemcen for the first time 
in 1836 but abandoned it on May 30, 1837 (treaty 
of the Tafna) surrendering it to 'Abd al-Kadir’s 
lieutenant. After the breach of the treaty of the 
Tafna, Bugeaud came and retook Tlemcen on 
Jan. 31, 1842. Henceforth peace and prosperity 
reigned in the town which had been ruined by 
the years of fighting between Muslims (Kulughlis 
and Hadar). Tlemcen was made a “commune de 
plein exercice” in 1854 and capital of an arrondisse- 
raent in 1858. It is now also the capital of a 
judicial district, of a military subdivision and has 
a regiment of infantry and one of cavalry (spahis), 
many educational institutions, banks and agricultural 
credit offices etc. The population is about 30,000 
Muslims, 6,000 Jews and 4,000 Europeans. 

The attraction of Tlemcen lies not only in its 
verdant and picturesque situation but also in its 
monuments of Muslim art, which make it a regular 
museum of the best period of Hispano-Moorish 
decoration and in the public and private life of 
its Muslim MahkI population, who have for the 
most part remained faithful to the manners and 
customs of their ancestors. No other Algerian town 
can be compared with Tlemcen in this respect. 

Besides the imposing remains of the old ramparts 
around Agadir, Tagrart and Mansura, and the 
numerous mausoleums of Muslim saints, the fol- 
owing may be mentioned as worthy of the attention ' 
of the archaeologist and lover of Muslim art : the 
great mosque (vith [xii<h] century), with its minaret 
of the viith (xiiith) century, the minaret of the 
great mosque of Agadir (vii'h [xiiith] century), 
rising on the site of the old mosque founded by 
Idris in the second (eighth) century which is no 
longer in existence; the mosque of Sidl Bel-Hasan 
(viith [xiiith] century) with its graceful mihrab, its 
elegant minaret and the lovely lacework of its 
fretted and carved plaster, its floors of cedar in 
geometrical patterns (this building houses the 
Museum of Muslim archaeology). The mosque of 
the Llad al-Imara (beginning of the viiith [xivth] j 
century) stood beside the Madrasa al-KadIma which ; 
has disappeared. In the town {intra muros) one ! 
can still admire the Mashwar, the fortified palace . 
built in the viith (xiiith) century in the highest 
part of the town by the first 'Abdalwadid ruler 
of Tlemcen. Next we may mention for their art, 
the mosque and sanctuary of Sldl Brahim, the 
mosque of Sidi SanusI and of Sidl al-Banna. 

In the faubourg {extra muros') are to be found 
further treasures of Muslim art and architecture; | 
t • the ruins of Mansura, this Tlemcen of the west 1 
uilt by the Maiinids of Fas at the end of the j 
viith (xiiith) ang beginning of the viii'b (xivth) | 


century when laying siege to the 'Abdalwadids, 
their relatives and rivals, besides the imposing 
remains of the flanking towers and of a part of 
the surrounding walls 4,000 yards in circumference, 
the ruins of an ancient royal palace, we are 
particularly struck by the remains of the outer 
wall and majestic minaret in hewn stone of the 
vast huge mosque; what still remains, some 120 
feet high of this minaret of the beginning of the 
viiith (xiyth) century recalls by its vigour, beauty 
of decoration, coated with polychrome faiences, 
Almohad works like the Giralda of Seville, the 
tower of Hasan at Rabat and the Kutublya of 
Marrakush, 

2. To the E. S. E. of the town in the Muslim 
village of al-'Ubbad still stands in perfect preser- 
vation the Mosque of Sidl Bu Madyan founded 
by Abu ’l-Hasan, the Marinid lord of Tlemcen 
for several years; it is dated 1339 A. D.; with the 
memorial porch of its main entrance, the swinging 
doors of cedar wood studded with carved bronze 
work, its halls of prayer with the walls covered 
with floral and epigraphic arabesques, its ceilings 
ornamented with protruding bricks, the dome lit 
by panes of many coloured glass in front of the 
mihrab^ the minaret patterns traced on its sides 
in protruding bricks with the remains of paintings 
and faiences in delicate enamels, this monument, 
which is exactly dated, is a valuable document 
for the Muslim art of this period and country. 
Beside this mosque which the ruler built in honour 
of the saint whose name it bears, Abu ’l-Hasan 
erected a number of subsidiary buildings; a 
madrasa (1345 A. D.) quite well preserved in spite 
of the fact that some of the outer covering of 
plaster and faience has disappeared, latrines and 
lavatories, a /iamma?n, a palace now much decayed 
but whose splendour is recalled by the remains 
of its walls richly adorned with plaster and faience. 
It was here between the mosque and the ruins 
of the palace that there was buried at the end 
of the vith (xii'h) century the famous mystic, patron 
saint of Tlemcen, Sidi Bn Madyan ; his mausoleum — 
an object of pilgrimage for every Muslim passing 
through Tlemcen — is a building on a square 
plan covered by a dome in 12 sections surmounted 
by a roof of green tiles ; inside, the walls are 
covered at the bottom with Italian faience of 
the xviiith century and at the top with moulded 
and painted plaster work. Many princes have 
adorned with some new decoration this hall which 
the faithful have filled with their gifts. The 
framework of the arch of the door is ornamented 
with arabesques in plaster of the Turkish period; 
a well with a border of onyx and four pillars of 
onyx with capitals supporting the roof stands in 
front of the mausoleum. 

3. To the north of the town at the very foot 

of the walls in the centre of the Muslim faubourg 
of Sidi ’ 1 -HaIwI (the name of another great An- 
dalusian mystic) rises another Marinid mosque, 
the work of Abu '^Inan, son and successor of the 
sovereign Abu ’I-Hasan. This very well preserved 
building which, like the other mosques still standing 
at Tlemcen except that of Sidi Bel-Hasan (now 
a museum), is still used for worship, is another 
monument of Marinid art of the viiith (xivth) century 
(*353)- technique of its interior decoration 

(plaster covering of the walls, ceilings of cedar- 
wood in compartments covered with geometrical 
patterns, columns and capitals of onyx which support 
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the principal hall of prayer and come from Man- 
bura) this mosque may be compared with the 
madrasa of Bu 4 naniya m Fas, founded by the 
same ruler at the same time. In the one as m 
the other of these two monuments we can clearly 
see signs of the decadence of the Muslim architectural 
art of Barbary. It is the period when Muslim 
culture is beginning to lose its hold on Tlemcen ! 
as on the rest of the Maghrib. This is not the ' 
place to examine the causes. But in the domain 
of minor arts (weaving, embroidery of gold and 
silver, ornamentations of articles of copper and 
wool, wood and metals) Tlemcen long retained 
an honourable place among the great cities of 
Islam in North Africa. Its countless artisans in 
these minor arts and industries are still renowned; 
they still hold the first place for embroidering in 
gold or silver thread on leather, especially the 
ornamentation of harness and saddle-cloths for 
horses for state occasions. 

The population. One can easily understand 
that in this old metropolis of Islam, the native 
population (Muslim and Jewish) always very con- 
servative, has pieserved its original character in 
spite of the material and intellectual development 
produced by a long contact with Europeans, 
especially the French. 

The Muslim population (agriculturalists, artisans, 
traders, workmen, clerks and mmoi officials) is 
the most numerous: it is formed of elements of 
diverse origins: the Hadar(lit. “citizens’’) or Moors 
are the result of the intermarriage of the former 
Berber occupants of the land with the Arabs; 
among them are also descendants of the Moors 
driven from Spain in the viiith (xiv^hj century 
and ix^h (xvdi) century; the negroes, not numerous, 


lexicography, from the Arabic dialect of the 
people of Tlemcen and that of the rural districts 
around it. 

To sum up then, Tlemcen, an ancient Berber 
city converted to Islam in the vii^k — viiBk centur) 
using the Arabic language since the third 
century, has since then remained Maliki (no other 
Sunni school or Muslim sect has representative^ 
in Tlemcen). During the middle ages it was an im- 
portant provincial capital, then the royal capital 
of a Muslim Berber dynasty of the vii^k (xinthj to 
the xt^ (xvirk) century. From the period of it^ 
glory it has retained intact precious monument^ 
and numerous remains of buildings of great interest, 
traditions and customs, testifying to an established 
culture of its own. 

The coming of the Turks, practically without 
influence from the cultural point of view, was ut 
importance ethnically. The Kulughli (Turkish) 
element however has been absorbed by the natives 
so far as customs and religion are concerned but 
remains distinct from the social point of view and 
is hostile to the proper native element or hadr:. 
Kulughlis and Hadar do not intermarry or vet\ 

rarely and are readily distinguishable by intellectual 

as well as physical features. 

Next in order of numerical importance to the 
Muslim group, which is by far the largest, comes 
the Jewish gioup, then the French and other 
Europeans. No more here than in the rest of 
North Afiica is there any fusion between the three 
great groups by marriage. Religion which for 
Muslims and Jews decides customs, family hfe 
and mental outlook, has established between these 
two groups and between them and the European 
element an impassible barrier to reciprocal pene- 


descendants of former slaves who came from Tuat | traiion. 

and the Sudan; the Kulughlis, since the Turkish j Leading their daily lives side by side, on terms 
occupation. To these may be added an element i of unrestricted and friendly intercourse bound by 
in the rural suburbs, which are known as /// 7 c, | common interests of business, these three groups 
whence their name of hauzl. The whole forms the of the Tlemcen population are clearly separatee 


Muslim community of Tlemcen united by one 
faith, the same beliefs, a common family law, 
but deeply divided by racial soff and family 
feuds. 


by profound differences in upbringing and private 

' life. If it happens that an individual of the Muslim 

I or Jewish group joins one of the two other gioups 
i through change of religion or simply by marriage 


Early converted to Islam and having probably ! he becomes to some extent excommunicated an 
adopted the Arabic language in the Idrisid period, ; banned from the society to which he formerly 
the people of Tlemcen and its suburbs have ' belonged and may even be cut off by his own 
always shown themselves greatly devoted to the | family. 

cult of saints and the practice of magic. i Biblio grap hy\ Besides the Muslim 

The Jewish population has for some centuries 1 graphers and historians should be consulted o 
been an important community here which, for ! publications relating to Tlemcen : L’Abbe Barges, 
long oppressed, has preserved its habit of close j Histoire des B. Zetyan^ ?'ois de Tlemcen^ vol- 
combination against the foreign and non-Jewish I Paris 1850; do., Memoire sur les relations coni 

elements around it. The Jews themselves are for ' inerciales de Tlemcen avec le Soudan s. le regnc^ 

the most part of Berber origin belonging to | des B. Zeiyan^ in Rev. de VOrient^ Paris i 853 t 

the district or to Morocco. To these have been ' do., Complement d V Histoire des B. Zeiyan.^ cois 

added from time to time foreign Jews especially I de Tlemcen.^ vol. i., Paris 1887; Brosselard, 
Spanish at the emigrations. The old costume is Inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen, in R.A.^ lo 5 ^ 

no longer worn except by the old men; the younger 1861; do., Tombeaux des Emirs Beni Zeiy<^f^ 

generation educated in the French schools has et de Boabdil., in "J- A., Paris 1876; DarmODi 

adopted European costume and shown aptitude Orgine et constitution de la communaute tsraeii 
and willingness to study. All however have re- de Tlemcen, in R.A.., 1870; M. Weil, Aotuc 

mained faithful to their ancestral customs and sur le cimetiere Israelite de Tlemcen, chap. ^ 1 

beliefs, sufficiently close to those of the Muslims, 1 Avignon 1881; Canal, Monographic de ^ 

in the belief in spirits and occult powers, in magic, rondissement de Tlemcen, in Bull, de la soc. 

in funeral rites, in the cult of saints and even for geographie et d'archeologie d'Oran, 1886 sq.j 

usages of family life. As usual throughout North Audollent, Sur jin grottpe d'' inscription^ de 

Africa the Jews speak an Arabic dialect; it is Pomaria {^Tlemcen') en Mauritanie cesarienne 

here strongly influenced by Moroccan and clearly {^Melanges Rossi, Pub. de VEcole fr. de Rome, 

different in phonetics, morphology, and even j 1892); A. Meyer, Etude sur la communaute 
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Israelite de TUnicen et ses anciens chefs religieux^ 
vol. i., Algiers 1902; W. Margais, Musk de 
Tlemcen^ in Coil, des Musks de i'Algk-ie et de 
la Tunisie, Paris 1906; do., Le Dialecte arabe 
park a Tlenicen., vol. i., Paris 19025 W. and 
G. Margais, Les Monuments arabes de Tlemcen.^ ■ 
vol. 1., Paris 1903; A. Bel, Histoire des Beni \ 
^Aba el' Had, rots de Blemcen.^ Arabic text and | 
annotated transl. of the work of Vahya Ibn ! 
Khaldun, vol. 3, Algiers 1904, 1911, 1913; do., : 
La population musulmane de Tlemccn.^ Paris 1 
1908, vol. i.5 do., Cn atelier de foteries et de ' 
faiences au si'ecle de J. C. decouvert a ! 

Tlemcen.^ vol. i., Constantine 19145 do.. Guide | 
illustre du tourisfe'. 'Tlemcen et ses environs \ 
Toulouse, n. d. ; A. Bel and P. Ricard, Le ' 
travail de la laine a T letncen.^ vol. i., Algiers I 
^913 i Abu Bakr A., Usages de droit coutumier \ 
dans la region de Tlemcen.^ vol. i., Tlemcen j 
19*^6; A. Cour, Uoccupation marocaine de j 
Tlemcen.^ chap, i., Algiers 19085 Ibn Maryem, ■ 
fardin des Biographies des Saints et des savants ■ 
de Tlemcen.^^ Arabic text, ed. by Ben Cheneb, : 
vol. i., Algiers 19085 Fr. transl., ed. by Pro- ! 
vengal, vol. i., Algiers 1910. 

(Alfred Bel) 


being grown. The population consisted of the 
Afarec, descended from the intermarriage of Romans 
and Berbers, and of Arabs descended from the 
soldiers of the djiiml settled in the region. These 
two elements were however often at loggerheads 
and the first had the support of the people of 
Setif and the second of those of Biskra. The 
Hilali invasion dealt a decisive blow to the prosperity 
of Tobna. Sacked in 1064, after the defeat of 
the Hammadids by the Arabs, Tobna rapidly 
declined. Its importance declined in favour of 
Biskra and it was not long in disappearing 
completely. 

Bibliography'. al-Va'^kubi, in de Goeje, 
Descriptio aLAfaghribi, p. 83 ; al-Bakri, Masdlik^ 
transl. de Slane revised by Fagnan, p. 108; 
Idrisi, Description de LAfrique et de VEspagne., 
p. 103; transl. de Goeje, p. 121; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
Geographic.^ transl. Reinaud, l/ii., p. 191; Blauchet, 
Recueil de Notices et de Memoires de la Societe 
historique et archeologique de Constantine.^ vol. 
xxxiii. (G. VvER) 

TOpjIBIDS, [See TuqjTb.] 

I TODMIR, the name given to the province 
j {kura') ofal-Andalus, of which Murcia was 
the capital down to the time of the breaking up 


tobna, a town of Central Morocco, | of the Omaiyad caliphate. If we may believe the 
which nolonger exists. The few traces of. Arab authors, the word is an Arabic transcription 
It, that survive, lie 3 miles south of Barika (depart- | of the name of the Visigoth governor Theodomir, 

ment of Constantine) between the Wadi Barika ' — -*■ ^ ’ ■' 

in the north and the Wadi Bitham in the south. 

The advantages of this position, which commands 
the passage between the Sahara and the plateaus 
of the Tell, the Shott Hodna. and the mountains 


who, at the time of the conquest of Spain by the 
Arabs, was the representative in Murcia of Roderick, 
king of Toledo. He is particularly known for the 
treaty which he made with Musa b. Nusair [q.v.], 
the Arabic text of which has been preserved by 


was first published by Casiri, Bibliotheca Hispana.^ 
vol. ii., p. 106 and has been the subject of an 


bordering the east of this depression, had been ! al-Dabbl and Ibn 'Abd al-Munhm al-Himyari, It 
lecognised by the Romans. They built here on 
this Site the town of Tubuna, which became a 

niumcipium in the time of Septimius Severus, and : elaborate study by Caspar Ramiro, Historia de 
after a fortress had been built there it protected ; ATurcia musulmaeta^ p. ii — 37. 
tme country from the incursions of the nomads. I The kura of Todmir, according to the Arab 
built a large fortress there | geographers, was adjacent to those of Jaen and 
rs,- .1 ... ... ... its principal towns were Lorca, Onhuela, 

Alicante, Cartagena and Murcia, For the history 
of this part of al-Andalus during the Muslim period 
see the article murcia. 

Bibliography’. Idrisi, Description de 
I'Afrique et de I'Espagne., p. 1 75 of the text 
and 210 of the transl, 5 Vakut, Altf'djam al- 
Buldan^ i. 831 — 832; Ibn 'Abd al-Munhm al- 
Himyari, al~Eaivd al-mPtdr.^ Spain, ed. in 
preparation, N®. 535 al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-muL 
A/w/j, N®. 675, p. 259; J. Alemany Bolufer, La 
geograf ia de la Peninsula iberica en los escritores 
arabes.^ Granada 1921, p. 95 — 96- 

(E. LEVI-pROVENgAL) 
TOGHA TIMUR. [See Tugha Timur.] 
TOGHRUL. [See TuiihrIl.] 

TOGHUZGHUZ. a Turkish people. The 


and made it the capital of a district governed by 
^ p> ciefectus limitum. During the early expeditions 
the Arabs, Tobna seems to have been one of 
the centres of the joint resistance of the Byzantines 
and Berbers. The Arabs however succeeded in 
taking it, probably at the beginning of the viiith 
century a. d., and in the governorship of 'Omarb. 

Uafs Hazarmerd (151 = 768) they strengthened its 
defences. This same ‘^Omar was besieged three 
>eais later by the Kharidjis. who, however, did 
uot succeed in taking the town, although they 
icpeated their attempts in the years following, 
lobna remained in the power of the Arab gover- 
nois of Kairawan, formed part of the Aghlabid 
kingdom, belonged to the Fatimids, to the Zirids, 
and finally fell to the Hammadids in 1017. j 

. faring the early centuries of Muslim rule, 1 , ^ ^ 

Tobna seems to have been a populous and prosperous [ name was variously written and pronounced. The 
town. \ a^ubi mentions it as the capital of the 
Zab. Al-Bakri says it is the largest town of the 
- laghrib between Kairawan and Sidjilmasa. It was, 
according to his description, suirounded by a brick 
wall, with monumental gates and flanked on the 
■^outh side by a castle, built of stone covered by 
vaulted chambers, piovided with cisterns and used 
official residences. Inside the town were a djami^a 


and 


a main street with shops and bazaars, t^utside 
the suburbs, a cemetery, gardens and fields 
irrigated by the waters of the Wadi Bitham. The 
environs were fertile, and. well tilled, cotton especially 


Arabic notices of the settlements of the Toghuzghuz 
correspond to the Chinese and later Muslim 
accounts of those of the Cighur ; according to 
Chinese sources, the L'ighur were divided into nine 
tribes; according to Ra^id al-Din (text in T/udl 
Cost. Otd. Arkh. Ob^c,.^v\\. i6i), the L'ighur were 
divided into two main groups, the On-Uighur 
(ten-Uighur) and the Tokuz-Uighur fnine-Uighur). 
It was on these facts that Gngoryew based his 
formerly generally accepted view {Costocnly Tur- 
kestan.^ v!p. 2, St. Petersburg 1873, p. 203) that 
for Tughuzghuz one should read To^uz^ur, which 
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was a contraction fiomToghuz-Uighur. This view was 
disseminated in western Europe by M. Th. Houtsma 
in his article ^Turks^ in the Encyclopaedia Britan^ 
nica ; he was followed by M. J. de Goeje {de Miiur 
van Gog en Magogs Amsterdam Mededee- 

lingen K. Ak. Wet.^ Ser. 3, v. 36—122). In the 
first five volumes of the B.G.A.^ de Goeje adopted 
the reading Toghuzghuz ; in vol, vi. (1889) Toghuz- 
ghur is used throughout and in vii. he went back 
to Toghuzghuz. In the preface to this volume a few 
extracts are given from a letter from Th. Xoldeke, 
quoting Pahlavi Texis, ii. 329 {^Sacred Books of 
ihe East^ xviii.). Noldeke observes that in the book 
by the Persian high priest Manoscihr written in 
88i A. D. (cf. now G.y.Pk.y 11. 104 where the 
form is Manusht^ihar), we find Tii gh ttzghiiz “in 
absolutely clear Pazend script; Ghuz and therefore 
not Uighur is the form in it”. A few years later, 
the name Tokuz-Oghuz was found in the newly 
discovered Qrkhon inscriptions. The form To gh uz- 
gh uz is now perfectly certain ; it is equally certain 
that it contains the name of the Ghuz (Oghuz): 
nevertheless the view has been lecently upheld 
by several scholars that by Tu gh uz ghuz the Arabs 
meant the Ui^ur and no one else. J. Marquarf 
{^Ostciiropaische und ostasiatische Strcijzuge, Leip- 
zig 1903, p. 390) lays stress on the fact that the 
first edition of Ibn t^urdadhbih, said to have been 
written about 232 (846 — 847), already has the 
Toghuzghuz in the district to which the Uighur 
did not come till 866. As the identity of the 
Toghuzghuz with the Uighur seemed doubtful to 
him, Marquart thought the explanation was that 
we really had a recension of the book prepared 
not earlier than 272 a. D. Apart from the references 
given under gHUZZ, in which the Toghuzghuz 
appear much farther west than usual (cf. also 
Makrizi, Khitat^ i. 313 on Tulun, father of Ahmad 
b- Tulun [q. v.] who came from the people of the 
Toghuzghuz), the Toghuzghuz are also still men- 
tioned in the east in the first half of the ninth 
century A. D. Muhammad b, Musa al-Khwarizm! 
identifies the two Scythias of Ptolemy with the 
land of the Turks and the land of the Tughuzghuz 
{Bill. arab. Hisioriker und Geographen^ iii. 105, 
1600 and 1601). Even the text of Djahiz 
(d. 869 A. D.) quoted by Marquart, op. cit., p. 91 
shows that the Toghuzghuz were regarded as having 
long been neighbours of the Kharlukh. As Reinaud 
{^Relation des Voyages etc., Paris 1845, Discours 
preliniinaire, p. cxxxvii. sqq.) has shown, what 
we are told in Arabic sources (e. g. in Mas'udi, 
Murudq\ i. 288 and 365) about the doings of the 
Toghuzghuz in China refers not to the Uighur but 
to the Turkish, i. e. O^uz, Sha-t^o (on this tribe, 
cf. now also E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 
Tttres occidentaiix.^ St. Petersburg 1903, p. 96 sqq. 
and 272). In spite of the Chinese references to 
the nine Uighur tribes, the expression Tokuz-Uighur 
has not yet been found in sources of the pre-Mongol 
period; the Uighur Khan of the viii^h century of 
whom an inscription has been published by Ram- 
stadt, Zveei uigurische Inschriften atis der Nord- 
Mongolei.^ Helsingfors 1913, p. 13, calls his people 
On-Uighur Tokuz-Oghuz. 

The name Toghuzghuz, which properly belonged 
to the predecessors of the Uighur, the Sha-t*^o Turks, 
seems to have been transferred by the Arabs to 
the Uighur. The Arabs apparently did not know 
that the Sha-t'^o had been driven away by the 
Tibetans and the latter in turn supplanted by the 


Uighur. From what sources the Arab notices of 
the Toghuzghuz are taken and to what date they 
refer has not yet been established; nor is anything 
known about the date of the journey mentioned 
by Yakut {MuKljam.^ i. 840 supra) madebyTamim 
b. Bakr al-Mutawwa'x to the “Khakan of the To- 
ghuzghuz”. The best sources, the account in the 
anonymous Hudud al-lAlam und in Gardizi have 
been in part used by Marquart {op. cit.^ Index 
under “Toguzguz s. Uiguren”). The account in Idriai 
(transl. Jaubert, i. 401) is quite different. It is 
important to note that the only Arab author who 
writes on Central Asia, not from books but from 
his own experiences, know’s nothing of the 1 oghuz* 
ghuz; on the other hand we find in him the L'lghur 
(without a numeral) hitherto quite unknown to his 
Arab predecessors. Later writers quoting literary 
sources again mention the Toghuzghuz in place 
of the Uighur ; cf. the note by Fakhr al-Din Mu- 
barak Shah al-MarwarrOdi (beg. of the vii. [xiii'*^J 
century) on the scripts of the Soghdians and 
Toghuzghuz {yAdqab-Namej A Volume of Oriental 
Studies presented to E. G. Brou'ne.^ Cambridge 
1922, p. 405 p. 407 wrong vocalisation; fa- 
ghuzghuz). It was only, when during the Mongol 
period more accurate information became available 
about Central Asia and especially about the Lighiir. 
that the name Toghuzghuz for a people disappeared 
from Muslim geographical literature; in Euzhat 
al’Kulub of Hamd Allah Kazwini (printed in 740 = 
1339. — 134*^) not occur. 

Bibliography', given in the text. 

(W. Barthold) 

TOIi:AT, a town in Asia Minor, situated 
in the northern part of Cappadocia, to the south 
of the middle course of the Tozanll Su, the 
ancient Iris, The town is situated on both 
sides of a mountain valley opening to the north 
and between the town and the river there is a 
beautiful plain. In a northeastern direction, facing 
the river, lay in ancient times the weU-kno\'n 
town of Comana Pontica, the name of which 
still survives in the village of Giimenek; the site 
of Tokat was occupied by a fortress called Dazimon 
(on this identification cf. Ramsay, The Historu^ 
Geography of Asia Minor.^ London 1890, p- 3^9 
sqq.'). This fortress must have gained in importance 
during the frontier wars of the Byzantine Empire. 
The name Tokat, however, which occurs in^ 
Muhammadan geographers since Yakut (Tukat, 
Yakut, i. 895 ; Abu ’1-Fida=, ed. Reinaud, Paris 1840. 
p. 384 — 85), is said to have been derived fr^m 
the Armenian form of the name Eudoxia ( t- 
Martin, Memoire sur RArmenie, i. 188), but t i^ 
identification still presents difficulties. Ewliya ^ 
gives a number of other etymologies. After t e 
Saldjuk conquest, Tokat kept its strategical impor 
tance and was occasionally a princely residence, 
during the Mongol invasion, the Saldjuk sultan 
tried to put his possessions in safety in the citade , 
and resided there, when the Karaman Ogh ^ 
had taken possession of Konya in 1275 ( 
Bibi, Pec. de textes ret. a Vhist. des Self/.., 
325). Afterwards Tokat belonged to the states o 
the Eretna Oghlu and of Kadi Burhan al-Dm or 
SiwSs (vide "^Aziz ibn Arda^ir Astarabadi, 

Pazm, ed. Constantinople 1928); from him the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid II took the town io 
1392. Timur is said to have been unable to take 
this stronghold (Ewliya Celebi, v. 55), and, after 
his withdrawal, the Ottomans were soon again 
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masters of the town. Under Muhammad U Tokat maps south) of the Djaihun (Amu-DaryS)' Lower 
u as de\ astated by the army of L'zun Hasan, during was also west of the Djaihun but more to the 
the Karaman wars, in 1471, but after that time east than Upper Tukhansta’n. The latter is also 
It does not play an important role in Turkish mentioned in B.G.A., vi. and vii. and in Tabari, 
history, occasionally its prison in the citadel, called According to B.G.A., vii. 93 (Ibn Rusta) Upper 
Uaitak-i Badawi, was used for political offenders. Tokharistan, as was to be expected from the physical 
It remained, however, an important town, as it features of the country, lay north of the Amu- 
■ay on the main caravan and army road from Darya; on p. 292, s the high lying teriitory on 
Constantinople to the East; by this road it was both sides of the Upper Amu-Darya is included 
linked to Amasia in the north and Siwas in the in Upper Tokharistan along with Badakhshan and 
.south. Other roads also converged to Tokat, so .Shughnan. In B G. A., vi. 34 on the other hand 
that, in the xviith century, it was the chief it is assumed, as in Yakut, that Upper Tokharistan 
crossing point of trade roads in those regions lies east of Balkh and south of the Amu-Darya. 
( r.iverniei). In Tabari (ii. 15S9 and 1612) the expression Upper 

Tokat has also traditions in religious history; Tokharistan twice occuis without its situation being 
in the xiiith century it was invaded by the adherents defined. In another passage (li. 1180), we are told 
of Baba Ishak (Ibn liibi, p. 229) and Ewliya tells that the lands of the Shuman and Akharun (north 
a probably legendary story about the attempts of of the Amu-Darya on the Upper Kafir-nihan) were 
Hadjdji Bektash to win the town from the infidels in Tokharistan, without the qualification al-'ulva. 
in the time of Ertoghrul. \a'‘kubi, B. G.A,^ vii, 289 and 290 calls the 

Until the xix'h century, Tokat was a kaza in district of the town of Bamiyan [q. v.] ‘•the first'' 
the of Siwas, belonging to the eyalei of (al-ula) or „the nearest” {al-dttnya) Tokharistan. 

Siwas. 1 he legislation of 1S64 made it the chief Bamiyan was the ‘‘first of the districts iynamalik') 
town of the sandjak Tokat in the Tci/ciyi’/ of Siwas, in the nearest, western Tokharistan”. Ibn Khor- 
while, under the Turkish Republic, Tokat has dadhbih assumes that Tokharistan extends far to 
become the capital of a ■v.'ilayit with six iaza's : the northwest including Zamon, the modern Kerki 
1 okat, Zile, Arba'a, Niksar, Kesljadiye, Artik Owa. (B. G. A., vi. 36) as well as to the south where 
I owards the end of the xixth century, the population the frontier lands (thughur') of Tokharistan are 
was about 30,000 inhabitants, 17,500 of whom said to be Zabilistan (p. 35) and Kabul (p. 37). 
were Muhammadans (Cuinet). The chief industries The frontiers of Tokharistan in the narrower 
weie the manufacture of copper utensils and yellow | sense are given most accurately by Istakhri (A. 
leather, the copper being imported from the mines I i. 270^7.); they were the lands east of Balkh. west 
ol Keban Ma'den and Arghana Ma'den, ; of Badakhshan. south of the .\mu-Darya and north 

Bibliography. Ewliya Celebi, Siydhit- of the main lidge of the Hindukush; the most 
V, 54 — 71; Hadidji Khalifa. Diihdn-numa. ' important towns besides the capital Tale^an or 
p. 628; Bami, Kamus al-A''lam^ iii. 1691 — 93; 1 Tayekan were WarwSlig and Andaraber. 

Turkiye Dj^umhuriyiti Sahtamcsi., 1927 — 28, j The Haital (pi. Hayatila) appear for the first time 
p. 782 — 92; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, xviii. 1 1 1 X77.; ^ in Tabari’s history of the Sasanians during the 
^ . Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, i. 703 — 37 ; F. ' fighting for the Persian throne after the death of 
Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz.. Leipzig Yazdegird II (438). They had conquered Tokhar- 
1924, i^2l2; ii. 19. (J. H. KramiiRS) i istan shortly before (Tabari, i. 873,4; Noldeke, 

tokharistan, also writtenTOKHARlSTAN and | Geschichte dcr Paser t/nd Arabsr., p. 119); from 
Tokhair^st AN, a district on the upper course j whom we are not told. During the -Arab wars 
of the AmU- Darya [q.v.]. It is the name of a ■ with the native princes, the last Sasanians and 
district formed from that of its inhabitants (like I the Turks foi the possession of Tokharistan a 
Afghanistan, Balocistan etc.), but the question of djabghu (diab gh uya. Tabari, ii. 1206) is mentioned 
the nationality and language of the Tokharians as king (/«a/;^) of Tokharistan : he was a prince of 
was of no significance in the Muslim period. With the Turkish people of the Kharluldj (Karluk) ; 
the exception perhaps of the mention of Balkh ! the expressions diab gh uya al- Tokhari (ii. 1604 and 
as Madlnat Tokhdrd in Baladhuri, p. 408 there | 1612) and djabghuya (1612) are used 

IS nothing to show that anything was known in promiscuously by 'Tabaii, although in one passage 
the Muslim period of the Tokharians as a people, (1591) he does make a distinction between Tokhar- 
although as late as 630 A. D. the Chinese pilgrim istan and the land {ard) of the djab gh uya. Shortly 
Huan-Cuang (or Yuan-tuang) mentions, in addition before 740 a. d. these wars jveie finally decided 
to the land of Tu-ho-lo on the Amu-Darya, another in favour of the Arabs. Tokharistan later appears 
distiict of Tu-ho-lo, then a desert, east of I^otan i as a part of the kingdom of the Ghbrids [q. v.] 
(Hiouen-Thsang, Memoiies siir les contrees erri- | and of that branch « hich had its capital in Bamiyan. 
<A«m/M,transl. St. Julien,i. 23andii. 247).Theland ' The name Tokharistan as that of a district seems 
of the Tu-ho-lo on the ’Amu-Darya was in those I to have dropped out of use since the viith (xiiith) 
days divided into 27 small principalities; the northern 1 century. 

frontier formed the “Iron Gate”, i. e. the Buggala j Bibliography. G. Le Strange, The Lands 
pass between the valleys of the Kashka-Darya and - of the Eastern Caliphate.. Cambridge I 905 i 

the Upper Amu-Darya. In the Muslim peiiod also p- 426 r,/.; J. Marquart, AVS//M A;-, Berlin 1901, 

Tokharistan in the wider sense included all the i p- 199 ^ and index, \\, Barthold, Turkestan 

highlands dependent on Balkh, right and left of ] {G.M.S., N. S , v.), London 1928, p. 66 sqq. 

the upper course of the Amu-Darya. According ■ and index. (W. Barthold) 

to Yakut {MtLdjany iii. 518), there were two TOKTAMISH, also written TokhtamIsh (e. g. 

Tokharistans, Upper («/-'«/j'a) and Lower («/-«</«), ; regularly in Russian annals), Khan of the Gol- 
but he does not seem to have had any exact idea den Horde. The reading TukStmish described 
of this division. Upper Tokharistan was said to as correct by E. G. Browne {Persian Literature 
he east of Balkh and west (according to modern i under Tartar Dominion, Cambridge 1920, p. 583 
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probably on the authority of the lines quoted on ] 
p. 32S) is contradicted by the reading in many 
manuscripts and on the Ui^ur coins and documents; 
for example Ibn ^Arabshah (Eg\pt. ed., p. 14 and ■ 
pass.) legLilarly writes Toktamish-Khan. The ac- 
counts of his origin vaiy a good deal. The name 
of his father (although it is often corrupted m 
manuscripts) was certainly Tuli-Khodja, who, accor- 
ding to the genealogy given by E. von Zambaur 
dc Gincalogie ct de Chrcfwlo^ic pour V his- 
toirc de rislam, Hanover 1927, Genealogy S) and 
to that given by Lane-Poole and others, was a 
brother of the i^an LTus and a descendant of 
Orda, the eldest son of Djuci; but according to 
Abu ’1-Ghazi (ed. Desmaisons, p. 178), he was 
descended from another son of L>[uci, Tukai-Timur- 
Khan. Our only source for the life of Tuli-Khod^a 
and the early day?, of hi?, son is the anonymous 
work compiled for Timur's grandson Mirza Iskandar 
described by Kieu. CaiLiIcgue of Pers. MSS. in 
the British Museum^ p. 1062 sqq.^ of which 
another copy is preserved in the Asiatic Museum 
in Leningiad (cf. the end of the article lvr-i bl'zl'KG, 
iii., p. 46). According to this source (As. Mus. 
MS., fol. 242h) he was governor {Jfikim) of Man- 
gishlak [q. v.] and e.xecuted by order of Khan 
Urus; his ^on Toktamlsh had once or twice taken 
to flight but had come back again : as he was 
still a minor he was pardoned. In the year of 
the Dragon (= 1376) he went to Timur and was 
received by him in Samarl>and; according to \Abd 
al-Razzak Samaikandi (q. V. ; MS. of the I’niversity 
of Leningrad, fol. 70^) he had been shortly before 
defeated by Khan Beg-Pulad. Timur granted Tok- 
lamlsh the towns of Otrar, Sabr5n and Sfghnak : 
there he was attacked by Kutlugh-Bugha, a son 
of Khan Urus: Kutlugli Bugha fell in the battle 
but Toktamish was nevertheless defeated and had 
to retire to Timur. The latter lent him assistance 
and he returned to Sabran but w’as soon afterwards 
defeated by Tokhta-KIja, another son of Urus- 
Khan and had again to flee to Timur. Timur 
himself, according to the Zafor-B’ama (Ind. ed., 
i. 278), at the end of the same year of the Dragon 
(“ beg. 1377) had to take the field with Tokta- 
m?^ against the I^an. The enemy was routed 
and L'lu^ I^an died soon afterwards. He was 
succeeded by his sons, Tokhta-Kfya first and then 
Timur-Malik. Timur leturned at the beginning of 
the year of the Snake (= 1377) to his capital; 
Toktami^ was thereupon defeated by Timur-Mahk 
but at Timur's dcaire pioclaimed Khan in Sighnak 
{op. cit., p. 284). In the winter (1377 — 137S) 
Timur was told that Timur-Mahk was continually 
drinking and thus had lost all prestige; Toktamt^ 
was told of this and in the same winter by a 
rapid campaign he put an end to Timur-Malik’s 
rule; m the following spring (1378) he undertook 
from Sighnak the conquest of the w'estern part of 
the Golden Horde and successfully carried it through 
{op. tvV., p. 290). The period of these successes 
can be moie exactly a'icertained from the Russian 
annals. On Septembei S, 1380 the ruler of the 
Golden Hoide, Mamai (in the Zafar-Xiima'. Mama^, 
was defeated by the Russians on the Don at 
Kulikowo and soon afterwards by foktamtsh in 
the neighbouihood of the Sea of Azov; in the 
same \ear the Russians learned of the victoiy of 
the new I^an. When in 1381 the submission of 
the Russians demanded by Toktami<h was refused, 
Russia was cruelly ravaged in the following year 


by him (1382); on Aug. 26, the capital Moscow 
was completely destroyed and sacked and Tartar 
rule re-established in Russia for another centmy. 

According to Iskandar’s anonymous historian 
(Asiat. Mus., Ms. f. 243^'^), Toktamidl was a just 
and vigorous ruler (he is also said to have been 
a handsome man); but as a result of his ingrati- 
tude to Timur, his abilities w^ere of no avail. 
Very soon after his rule was established he came 
out as an enemy of Timur; Kh^'arizm was con- 
quered by Timur in 781 (1379) and by 785 (13S3) 
we find coins struck there in the name of Tokta- 
mish. So far as we know, Timur on this occasion 
took no steps either against the Kh^arizmshah or 
against Toktamtsh ; in the Zafar-nama (i. 410^1/^.). 
Toktamish’s fiist hostile act against Timur is said 
to be his campaign through Dei bend to Adhai- 
baidjan in 7S9 (year of the Hare == 1387)’ Lok- 
tarnish in the previous winter had already sent 
an army against Tabriz [q. v.] {Zafar-nama.^ i. 
392) but Timur had not yet reached it so that 
his lights were not directly challenged by the 
Khan's expedition. Tabriz w’as laid waste in the 
most terrible fashion. Killing and plundering went 
on for 8 days (so the contemporary writer Zain 
al-Din Kazwini; cf. TrGHA-TiMUR). Even on this 
occasion Timur still showed great restraint towards 
his opponent; from his winter quarters in Kara- 
ba gh he sent his son Miran.shah against the enemy 
with a division. After the latter's victory, the 
prisoners were released and Toljitamfsh was simply 
reproached and cautioned by Timur. 

Towards the end of the same year (13S7) ''’hen 
Timur was still in Persia, Toktam?§h sent his ar- 
mies to attack the heart of Timur’s empire. On 
this occasion the armies of the Golden Horde 
were everywhere victorious and advanced as far 
as the Amu-Darya; Bukhara was besieged and 
the country round it laid waste {/pafar-name^ 1. 
443). Timur had to return hurriedly and left 
Persia about the end of Muharram 790 (beg. Feb. 
1388). It was not till 1391 that TimUr began his 
campaign of vengeance against the lands of the 
Golden Horde; at the beginning of this campaign 
an embassy arrived from Toktamish, which of 
course could have no influence on the course of 
events. On Monday, 15^^ Radjab 793 
139*) Toktamish was defeated at Kunduzca. 
Timur advanced as far as the Volga, but he 
returned to his kingdom without having subjected 
the kingdom of the Golden Plorde. Toktamlih 
had to abandon his throne for a shoit time but 
soon returned again. We find a letter from him 
to the Polish King Vagello, from Tana (Azov) 
of 8th Kadjab 795 (May 20th 1393) in which 
these events are narrated from the ^^an’s point 
of view. Timur, he said, had been summoned 
against him by the Khan’s enemies and the Khan 
only learned too late of this: at the beginning 
of the fighting these conspirators had abandoned 
the I^an, so that his kingdom was throw'n into 
great confusion. Order was now entirely restored 
and Vagello had to hand over the arrears of tri- 
bute : his merchants could travel freely about 
{Zap..^ iii. 3 sqq.). 

There was now' open enmity between Timur 
and Toktamish. In 1385 ambassadors bearing gifts 
had been sent to Egypt by Toktamish (Tiesenhaiisen, 
Sbornik materialov otnosyasheikhsya k istorii Zolotoi 
Ordl.^ St. Petersburg 1884, p. 427 sq.') but nothing 
was said about joint military undertakings on this 
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occasion; on the other hand the missions of 1394 
and 1395 had the specific purpose of an alliance 
between Egypt and the Kingdom of the Golden 
Horde against Timur (op. p. 428, 445 and 
450). This was the time of Timur's “Five Years' 
War” against the west (1392 — 1396). In 1393 
Timur had sent an embassy from Ba gh dad to Egypt 
{Zafar-nama^ i. 642 sqZ^\ by order of Sultan Bar- 
kuk [q.v.] the ambassador was murdered at Rahba, 
the frontier town on the Euphrates (loc. cit , ii. 275). 
In 1394 Timur wanted to go to Syria, but abandoned 
this idea and went instead to Northern Mesopotamia 
(Iskandar's anonymous historian, MS. in the Asiat. 
Mus., fob 29 1 h): according to an Egyptian source 
(Ibn Hadjar al-^Askalani in Tiesenhausen, op^ cit..^ 
p. 450)? the reason for this was the news of a 
raid by Toktamish into Timur’s territory. Adhar- 
baidjan with the lands north of it as far as Derbend 
had been under the rule of Timur’s son Miran- 
^ah since 1392 [cf. Tabriz]; Derbend and ShTrwan 
had previously been expressly claimed by Toktamish 
and coins had been struck there in his name from 
790(13^^)^111792 (1390); but there is no reference 
to danger threatening from there in the year 
following. Timur was delayed for a considerable 
time by fighting in Armenia and Georgia. It was 
not till towards the end of 1394 that Timur in 
iihaki heard from ^invan that the country had 
been invaded by the army of the Golden Horde; 
they were easily repelled and Timur took up his 
quarters for the winter in Mahmudabad (Zafar- 
i. 732 sq.). From here in the spring of 
1395 he undertook his main campaign against 
Toktamfsh. Before the opening of the campaign 
Shams al-Din AlwalighI was sent as an envoy to 
Toktamish; his reply was awaited on the Samur 
(south of Derbend); when it proved unsatisfactory, 
the campaign took its course. The decisive battle 
was fought on the Terek on Wednesday the 23''d 
pjumada II, 797 = April 14, 1395 (Zafar-nama., 
745 wO- Toktamfslj had once more to disappear 
from the scene for a time, Timur never, as the 
Zafar-nama.^ i. 761 says, reached Moscow but only 
came to the Yelec, where according to Russian 
annals, he turned on Aug. 26, 1395. Soon after- 
wards Azak (Azov) and in the winter Hadjdji 
lai'khan (Astrakhan) and Saray [q. v.] were sacked 
With much bloodshed : in the spring of 798 (1396) 
Timur returned via Derbend to Adharbaidjan, once 
more without establishing his rule or that of one 
of his proteges over the lands of the Golden Horde, 
loktamfsh was able to return to his throne once 
more; according to Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalani, in 
799 (Oct. 1396 — Sept. 1397) he fought against 
the “Genoese Franks” (Tiesenhausen, op. cit.j 
P- 450 - On the 3rd jqhu 'l-Hidjdja 800 (Aug. 

* 7 j 1398) Timur received an ambas'^ador from the 
I'ival and successor of Toktamish, Timur-Kutlugh, 
son of Timiir-Malik (Zafar-nama^ ii. 33 : the date 
in the original source, Tekstl po isioiii Stedfiey 
Zz!i\ St. Petersburg 1915, p, 54). Toktamish fled 
to Witowt, the prince of Lithuania, who took up 
015 cause but was defeated by the Tatars on 
Aug. 12, 1399 on the Worksla. Hencefoith 'Pok- 
tam?^ led the life of an adventurer. Shortly before 
hi5 death Timur received an embassy from Toktamish 
m Otrar, which he had reached on Wednesday the 
Kadjab (Jan. 14, 1405), bringing the a.ssur.mce 
° his penitence and an appeal for pardon. Timur 
promised to come after his return from the campaign 
China, to the land of the Golden Horde again 1 


and restore his throne to Toktixm\^ (Za/ar-nama, 
11. 646 sqq.) According to Russian sources, Tok- 
tamish fell in 1406 at Tumen in Siberia fighting 
against a force of Khan Radi's (802 — 810 = 
1399/1400 — 1407/1408); according to Iskandar’s 
anonymous historian (Asiat. Mus., fob 243I’) he 
died a natural death. 

Bibliography', given in the text itself. 
The earlier European accounts of Toktaml^ 
(especially Hammer— Purgstall, Ge^chichte der 
Goldenen Horde., and Howorth, History of the 
Mongols.^ part ii.) are no longer in keeping with 
our present knowledge of the sources. See also 
the article tImur-lang. (W. Barthold) 
TOLEDO (Ar. Tulaitui.a), atown in Spain 
in the centre of the Iberian Peninsula 6o miles 
S. S. W. of Madrid. Built 2,000 feet above sea-level 
on a granite hill and surrounded on three sides 
by a bend in the Tagus, which has dug out its 
bed along the bottom of a deep fault, it commands 
in its immediate vicinity a fertile vega which 
runs to N. E. and N. W. along the river and 
beyond it is the plain of denudation of the Castilian 
plateau. Toledo has at the present day only some 
25,000 inhabitants. It is the capital of the province 
of the same name and the see of the premier 
.Archbishop of Spain. The old capital of the kings 
of Castille is now a little quiet town, but it has 
preserved a character of its own and is most at- 
tractive in a position of incomparable grandeur. 

The Arab geographers who describe the Penin- 
sula all give more or less long descriptions of 
Toledo. Idrisi puts it in the iklim of al-Sharat 
(= las Sierras). In his time it had already been 
taken from the Muslims. He describes its excellent 
strategic position, its ramparts and the gaidens 
which surround it, intersected by canals from which 
the water is raised for irrigation by means of norias. 
Abu ’ 1 -Ftda^ also praises the beauty of its orchards 
among the trees of which were pomegranates with 
enormous flowers. .According to Vak 5 t, the cereals 
grown around Toledo could be kept for 70 years 
without deterioration and its saffron was of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Livy {I/ist., xxxvii. 7) is the first to mention 
the Iberian town of Toletum which was taken 
not without drfficulty in 193 K. c. by the proconsul 
M. Fulvtus. it remained very prosperous under 
Roman rule and when Christrarrity was introduced 
into Spain, it soon attained great importance as 
centre of religion, in 400 a council of 19 bishops 
met there for the fiist time. Toledo was taken in 
418 by the Visigoths and in the srxth century 
became the capital of their kingdom in the Penin- 
sula. In 567 Athanagilda made it his capital and 
when the king Rekkared was converted to Christianity 
in 587, the A'isigothic capital again became the 
religious metropolis of Iberia, on an even grander 
■scale. The Roman Catholic clergy began to inter- 
fere in the political control of the country and to 
display their activity in numeious councils. 

It is in Toledo that is laid the scene of the 
legendary episode of king Rodrigo and Florinda, 
daughter of Count Julian of Ceuta, and in the 
town the spot is still pointed out on the bank 
of the Tagus where she was bathing when the 
A^isigothic prince saw her and fell in love with 
her (^Baiios a'e la Cava'). The invader Tarik b. 
Ziyad [q.v.] took Toledo in 92 (714). He found 
it almost empty: only a few Jews had remained 
m it. Tarik enrolled them in bis army, which was 
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soon rejoined in Toledo by the force he had sent 
to take Granada and Murcia. It is also in Toledo 
that the Muslim chroniclers locate the meeting 
of Tarik and Musa b. Nusair [q. v.]. The Arab 
leader only remained a short time there and con- | 
tinued his advance to the north of the Peninsula, | 
going to Saragossa, which he seized. ! 

The Arab writers, who deal with the history , 
or geography of al-Andalus almost all record ' 
fascinating but legendaiy stories which circulated • 
in the early centuries of the Hidjia about the 
fabulous wealth which the Muslim invaders found 
in Toledo, w’hen they took the city. The best • 
known story is that of the ‘‘closed house of ’ 
Toledo'’; the sources which give it were studied 
by Rene Basset in 1S98 ('cf. the Biol.'). 

The name of Toledo recurs frequently in the 
chroniclers of Muslim Spam in the period of the . 
governor^ and especially after the establishment 
of the Umaiyad emirate of Cordova. According to 
the accounts which they give and which are con- | 
firmed by the Christian chroniclers, the town very | 
soon became a hot-bed of sedition and a continual 
centie of rebellion against the government. It is 1 
certain that in spite of Muslim rule, the gieater 
part of the people of Toledo never abandoned Roman 
Catholicism and remained Mozarab. In spite of 
the great toleration shown by the conquerois, 1 
their rule was not accepted at all passively. The | 
Toledans never lost an opportunity of throwing ' 
off the yoke and, whenever a chance w'as given 
them, called to their assistance the ever turbulent : 
Berbers, ' over whom the governors of Spain or ; 
their successors were never able to e.xercise com- ! 
plete control. It was in Toledo that the great ' 
Berber rising of 122 (740) found most support | 
and it was near it on the banks of the Wadi ! 
Salit (Guazalete) that the rebels were crushed by the i 
troops sent fiora Cordova, It was again in Toledo ' 
a little later when ^Abd al-Rahman I deprived him 
of his governorship that Yusuf al-Fihrl sought refuge 
and he was killed near the town in 142 (759). ! 

From the reign of the fust Umaiyad emir to 
that of ^Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir there was 
not a ruler to whom Toledo was not a matter of ' 
care and anxiety, sometimes grave. In 147 (764) 
Hi^am b, M'dhra rebelled there and ^Abd al- 
Rahman I had to sent his two generals, Badr and ; 
Tammam b. “^Alkama, against the town. On the i 
accession of Hisham I (172 788), his brother j 

and rival Sulaiman had himself proclaimed in i 
Toledo and the emir was forced next year to | 
besiege the town from which he had to retire • 
after two months without success. In 181 (797) 
soon after the accession of al-Hakam 1 , a new 
rebellion broke out in Toledo, stirred up by an 
individual named ‘‘Ubaida b, Humaid. But the ■ 
L maiyad prince w'as not long in severely punishing i 
the Toledans for their habitual insubordination, i 
Their spirit of rebellion at this time was being j 
fanned by the verses of one of their townsmen, \ 
who was very popular with them, the poet Ghirhib. I 
On the latter’s death. al-Hakam appointed to the j 
government of Toledo a renegade {)nnwallad\ a I 
native of Huesca, named ‘Amrus w'ho, by arrange- 
ment with the emir of Cordova, after gaining their 
confidence, lured the notables of the town into 
a trap in which they were all slain. This was 
the famous day of the ditch {i.va^at al-kufrd) 
(^ 9 ^ =807). But the brutality of this suppression ' 
did not prevent Toledo from rebelling less than 


ten years later. In 199 (814 — 815) the emir al- 
Hakam himself went against Toledo and b\ a 
stratagem succeeded m entering it and burned all 
the higher part of the town. In 214 (829) Toledo 
was again the starting point of a rebellion raided 
hy ^ mtru'iillad named Hashim al-Danab (the smith) 
and it took two years to suppress it. In the reign 
of L\bd al-Rahman II, an expedition was sent 
against Toledo under prince Umaiya in 219(834), 
The next year the emir of Cordova laid siege lu 
the town and it was taken by assault, after being 
invested for some months, in Radjab 222 (June 
837). Toledo remained subject to the Umaiyads. 
to whom it gave hostages, until 238 (852) 
in this year, on the accession of the emir MuharnniaU 
b. ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam, it rebelled once 
more. The intolerance of the emir had exasperated 
the Toledans and the latter led by one of their 
number, Sindola, deposed their Arab governor and 
declared themselves free of Umaiyad rule. Nut 
only did they drive out of their town the repie- 
sentatives of the Cordovan government, but they 
organised an army which in Shawwal 239 (May S54) 
defeated the troops of the emir Muhammad near 
Andujar. Then in order to resist the force sent agaioat 
them from Cordova, they made an alliance with 
the king of Leon, Ordono I, who sent an army 
under Gaton, Count of Bierzo, against them. But 
the resultant battle was disastrous for the Toledans, 
who lost 20,000 men. In 244 (858) Muhammad, 
giving the town no rest inflicted another disaster 
on It by mining the bridge over the Tagus; it 
collapsed when crowded with soldiers. Toledo had 
to beg for aman in the follow’ing year and Mu- 
hammad appointed a governor there. From thi"^ 
time dowm to the reign of ^Abd Rahman III al- 
Nasir, the Arab historians hardly ever mention 
Toledo. We only know that in 873 its citizens 
obtained a treaty by which, if they agreed to pay 
tribute to Cordova, their political independence 
would be practically recognised. 

The final subjection of Toledo was to be the 
work of the great Umaiyad ruler al-Nasir. Before 
tackling it, he had to wait until all the other hot- 
beds of rebellion in his dominions had been ex- 
terminated. Once Badajnz had been taken, the 
caliph in 318 (930) sent to Toledo a deputation 
of fakihs to make the citizens understand that 
their liberty w-as no longer compatible with the 
authority of the government of Cordova. This 
peaceful effort having failed, he at once laid siege 
to the tow’D and came himself with a large arm> 
to direct operations. He pitched his camp on the 
heights of Charnecas and made it clear that he 
would not withdraw his troops until Toledo was 
taken, by erecting some buildings and a bazaar 
which were given the name of Madinat al-Fath 
(town of victory), opposite the invested city. The 
blockade was continued into 320 (932) and Toledo 
had finally to surrender. A strong Umaiyad gain- 
son was placed in the town and its capture had a 
great moral effect thioughout Spain. Henceforth it 
was the capital of the Middle Frontier {aUthaghar 

al-azi'sai) and the office of governor of Toledo was 

one of the most impoitant military offices of the 
Umaiyad di-wafi. Among the principal holders of 
this office were Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. Hudair, 
the ka'^id Ahmad b. Ya'^la and, in the reign of al- 
Hakam II, the general Ghalib b. "^Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasiri, the father-in-law of the famous 
al-Mansur [q. v.] Ibn Abl ‘^Amir. 
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During the period of troubles which ended in i 
the fall of the caliphate of Cordova and in the ; 
dismemberment of the Umaiyad empire in Spain, i 
Toledo no longer played any more than a very j 
minor part in politics, On several occasions it served • 
as headquarters or as a refuge for rival rebels i 
but it does not seem to have itself taken advantage \ 
of these occasions to rebel, as it had so often done I 
before. It was for several years the base of operations ' 
of the general Wadih and between his two reigns j 
Muhammad b. Hisham b. ‘'Abd al-Djabbar found a | 
refuge there. Soon afterwards when little Muslim j 
kingdoms were founded in the Peninsula, it became j 
the capital of an independent kingdom, that of 
the Banu Dhi ’bNuu. j 

The Banu Dhi ’1-Nun [q. v.] were nobles of Beiber | 
origin who in the reign of al-Mansur Ibn Abl | 
'^Amir had obtained certain military commands, i 
they were settled in the region of Shantaberiya ! 
(Saiitaver, the modern province of Cuenca). Tt 
was to them that the Toledans appealed when on ‘ 
the fall of the Cordovan caliphate they wished to 
give themselves a chief. '^Abd al-Rahman Ibn Dhi I 
’1-Nun, lord of Shantaberiya, sent them hi^ son ' 
Ismahl w’ho took command of the town and the 
territory belonging to it and appealed to the ex- 
perience of a notable of Toledo, Abu Bakr b. ai- ! 
Hadidi, to administer it for him. According to | 
several Arab chroniclers, Isma'il b. Dhi 'l-Nun was ■ 
not the first king of Toledo but succeeded other ' 
chiefs of other families, Ibn Masarra, Muhammad , 
b. Wish al-Asadi and his son Aba Bakr Wi^: 
other names are mentioned, Sa'^id b. Shanzir and 

his son Ahmad, ^Abd al-Rahman b. and 

his son ^Abd al-Malik. The new ruler of Toledo, | 
the beginning of whose reign is usually put in 
427 (1035 — I<5ok the honorific /akad of al- 
Zafir and w'as only a few years on the throne 
for he died in 435 (1043 — 1044). 

His son Yahya succeeded him and took the title 
of al-Ma^mun. On his long reign see the article 
on him (iii., p. 223, where the date of his accession 
should be corrected from 429 to 435; cf. Dozy, 
Recherches’^^ vol. i., p. 238, note i). 

On the death of Yahya al-Ma^mun at the end 
of 467 (1075) the kingdom of Toledo, considerably 
increased, passed into the hands of his grandson 
^ahya b, Isma^^il b. Yahya who took the 
lakab of al-Kadir. The great incapacity of this 
prince brought a period in which decadence became 
more and more marked after the brilliant and 
prosperous long reign of al-Ma^mun. Left to him- 
self by the old Muslim allies of his grandfather, 
especially by the prince of Seville, he had to seek 
the alliance of the king of Castille and Leon, 
Alfonso VI. The latter granted him his protection, 
but in return demanded payment of tribute which 
became larger and larger. To meet his engagements, 
al-Kadir had to oppress his subjects with taxation 
and the latter ended by rebelling. Al-Kadir retorted 
by more rigorous measures and had several notables 
of the town executed along with his first minister 
Ibn al-Hadidi. This only exasperated the Toledans 
against him still more and he had to abandon his 
capital and seek refuge at Huete. The kingdom 
of Toledo was then offered to the Aflasid kings of 
Badajoz, al-Mutawakkil, who took in 472 (1077) 
possession of it. Alfonso VI retook Toledo soon 
afterwards for his Muslim ally but this was only 
a pretence: on 27thMuharram 478 (May 25, 1085) 1 


the king of Castille, after a treaty concluded between 
him and al-Kadir, which the latter could not escape 
signing, entered Toledo on his own account, thus 
making an important step in the progress of the 
reconquista. The taking of Toledo had a great 
moral effect among Chiistians as w’ell as Muslims. 
It, more than anything, determined the invasion 
of Spain by the Almoravids in the next year. 

In spite of the successes, which, first Yusuf b. 
Tashfln, then the Almohads, won in the Iberian 
Peninsula, Toledo never again passed into Muslim 
hands. For a century, however, it remained one 
of the great objectives of their armies. It was twice 
besieged without success, once on the death of 
Alfonso VI, and again by the .-Vlmohad Abu Yusuf 
Va^kub al-Mansur in 592 (1195) in the course of 
an expedition which won the towns of Calatrava, 
Guadalajara and Madrid for the Muslims for some 
years, and was distinguished by the victory of 
Alarcos. But the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, 
on July 16, 1212, soon deprived the Muslims of 
all hope of retaking Toledo. 

Becoming Christian again, and created the capital 
of their dominions by the kings of Castille, Toledo 
however long retained a markedly Muslim character. 
Islam continued to be practised by a ceilain number 
of the faithful. A town of Mozarabs under Islam, 
it was a town of Morescoes for quite a long time 
after its return to Christianity. 

There are very few traces left in Toledo of its 
long occupation by the Muslims. At most, the 
remains of the little mosque of Bib Mardom (Cristo 
de la Luz), some parts of the palace of Las Tor- 
nerias and of the old gate of Visagra can be dated 
back to the period of the mtiluk al-tawlfif. On 
the other hand in the vega near the town, a 
considerable number of epitaphs of Muslims of 
Toledo have been found, mainly engraved on the 
shafts of columns. 

Id spite of its position as a frontier town with 
a population containing a laige proportion of 
Christian elements, Toledo, especially at the end 
of the Umaiyad caliphate and in the reign of al- 


Ma^mun, 


reckoned one of the intellectual 


centres of Muslim Spain. A large number of the 
articles in the collections on the biography of 
Muslim Spain are devoted to scholar^ and jurists 
of Toledan origin. 

Bibliography', The Arab geographers in 
the B.G.A. (indiceb); Idnsi, Sifat al-AnJalus^ 
text p. 173, 175, 187, transl. p. 207, 2II, 227; 
Abu ’1-Fida', Takxvim al-Biihian^ text p. 176, 
transl. p, 255; Yakut, Mu^djam al-BuUan,, iii. 
545-54^1 Ibn ^Abd al-MunHni al-Himyari, al-Rau'ci 
al-mi'fxr fi "^Ad^'aib al^Aktar^ Spain, N'O. 80; 
all the Arab historians of Muslim Spain 
inaJJmu^a^ Ibn al-Kutlya, Ibn Haiyan, Ibn Bassam, 
Ibn Hdhari, 'Abd al-\Vahid al-Marraku^i, Mak- 
kari, Ibn al-Athir, Nuwairi, Ibn Khaldun. ; 
R. Dozy, Hhtoiie Acs Miisiihnans tV 
index: A. Prieto Vives, Los reyes de iaifas^ 
Madrid 1926, p. 52 ; R. Menendez Pidal, La 

Espa/ia del Madrid 1929, \,passifn\ R. 

Basset, La maison ferniee de TolcdL\ Bull. Soc. 
giogr. Oran., 1898, p. 42 — 58; F. Simonet, 
Historia de los Mczarabes de Espaha., index ; 
E. Levi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d' Espagne 
(in the press). 

Monographs on Toledo: J. Amador de los 
Rios, Toledo pintoresca., Madrid 1845; S. Ramon 
Parro, Toledo en la mane., Toledo 1857; A. 
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Martin Gamero, Historia de la c'mdad de Toledo^ 
siis claros varo?tss y inonumentos^ Toledo 1862; 
de Palazuelos {alias J. Lopez de Ayala), Toledo^ 
guia artisticb’practica^ Toledo 1890: R. Amador 
de los Rios, Toledo {JMonume/itos arquitcctofiicos 


Agha. He first entered the navy and in 1S39 as 
Rear-Admiral, along with the Kapudan Pasha ['}.\ j 
Ahmed Fews.i Pasha surrendered the Ottoman tied 
in the Dardanelles to Muhammad "All Pa^dia of 
Egypt, on hearing that Khusraw Pasha [q. v., 


Madrid 1905; A. F. Calvert, Tcledo^ \ p. 978] had been appoinled grand vizier. He le- 


London 1907- A. L. Mayer, Toledo^ Leipzig 
1910; E. Lambert, Tolede {Lcs villes d'art ' 
cel'ebres), Paris 1925. (E. Levi-Pro\ EN\'AL j 

TOPAL "OTHMAN PASHA, an Ottoman | 
grand vizier. Topal i. e. ‘‘limping" ^Othman 
Pasha was born in the Morea in 1104 (1692), 
entered the palace service in Stanibul at an early , 
age, where he filled a number of offices until he 
was promoted to the rank of beylerbeyi at the 
age of barely 24, soon afterwards he became ser^asker 
in the Morea and finally vizier with two tails 
{tiigh^ q.v ). He then held governorships repeatedly, 
e. g. twice in Bosnia, Naupactos and Widin, next 
went as commander-in-chief to Peisia and finally 
received the grand vizierate on 19th Rabi*^ I, 1344 
(Sept. 21, 1731) when Damad Ibrahim Pasha fell 
into disgrace. He only held the office for six months 
however. On 15^^ Ramadan 1344 (March 12, 1732) 
he was then dismissed and sent as governor to 
Trapezunt. He was then in turn wall of Erzerum 
and Titlis, until he was given supreme command 
of the Ottoman array in the war against Nadir , 

Kul! Khan [q.v,] of Persia. In the battle of the Tigris 
on July 19, 1733 he defeated the Persians, put 
them to flight and drove them out of Baghdad. 

Three months later however in another battle on 
Oct 26, 1733 in the plains of Lallan S. E. of 
Kirkuk, he was severely defeated and was himself 
slain. By order of Nadir Kul! I^an his body was 
taken to Baghdad and buried there. Topal ^Oihman 
Pasha is described as a rough, superstitious but 
able and vigorous personality. The best accounts 
of him are that of his French private physician 
Sieur Jean Nicodeme (in a letter to the Marquis 
de Villeneuve dated Aug. 10, 1733, printed in . 

J. V. Hammer, G. 0, iV., vil. 599 sqql) and that 
of Jonas Hanway in his Historical Accoiinl of 
British Trade over the Caspian (London 1753,' 
vol. ii., sect. 12, which deals entirely with Topal 
'^Othman Pa^a). A description of Topal 'Othman 
Pasha’s campaign against Nadir Kuli Otan is given . 
in a work composed by a Christian entitled Ghaze- 
wat-i Topal '^Othmdn Tadm ; cf. F. Babinger, ’ 

G.O.R.^ p. 289, note i, N°. vi. — The sons of 1 
Topal ‘^Othman Pasha were Ratib Ahmad Pasha 
and the Beylerbeyi Arslan Bey (cf. J. v. Hammer, 

G. O.R.^ viii. 394). Among his grandsons were 
Yusuf Pasha and Musa Pasha and a later des- 
cendant was the author and poet Nam?k Kemal 
Bey [q.v.]. 

Bibliography", Subhi, Tdrikh^ Stambul 
1 198, passim \ Mehemmed Sa'id, Dhail-t Hadikat 
al’ IVnzard^, p. 40 sqq.; Sidjill-i ^ofhmdnl^ iii. j of legal protection 
428 (after Meh. Sa'ici); J. v. Hammer, G.O.R.^ 
vii. 402 and esp. 430 sqq.\ Relation des deux 
f evolutions arrivees 'a Constantinople en iJSo et 
J7JI, Hague 1737 , P- 145— 152; H. Longrigg, 

Four Centuries cf Modern Iraq, Oxford 1925, 
p. 138, 140 sqq. (F. BaBINGER) 

TOPAL 'OTHMAN PA^A, Ottoman go- 
vernor of Bosnia, Sharif, but usually called 


mained a refugee in Egypt for i^everal years aiier 
the conclusion of peace where he enjoyed the Khe- 
dive's favour. When an amnesty was granted to the 
deserters he returned in 125S (beg. teb. 12, 1842J 
to Stambul and entered the civil service. He became 
Ka im-makam of Izmid, Mutesarrif of Kara.-I 

[q.v], in bhu ' 1 -KaMa 1265 (Sept. 1849) of Bigha 
[q.v.], in 1271 (beg. Sept. 24, 1854) of Cyprus. In 
1273 (beg. Sept. I, 1856J, he went as commandant 
{mrhdfii) to Belgrade from which he went on 
Radjab 1277 (Jan. 23, 1S61) to Sarajevo [q.v.‘ 
as governor (zod/I) of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
His governorship may be desciibed as a golden 
period in the history of Bosnia under the Otto- 
mans. He held the office for nine years, a period 
only attained before or after him by one other 
governor, namely d^osrew Pasha [q. v.]. His great 
aim was to depiive the powerful begs of their 
influence and thus to strengthen the power of the 
Ottoman government. His plan was to place Bos- 
nian notables in public offices, where they soon 
lost their hereditary prestige and influence with 
the people, lie also raised the status of the boui- 
geois, especially artisans and small traders, and 
played them off against the nobles; as the protector 
of the common people he soon attained enormous 
popularity and to this day the “glorious days 0 
Ottoman Pa^a” are almost proverbial in Bosnia. 
He devoted special attention to the education 0 
the youth in schools, which under his administra- 
tion assumed a development hitherto undreamt 0 . 
In Sarajevo, in addition to numerous public schools, 
he built a reading room ( a hig 
school (ru^dJye) as well as a technical school for 
the training of officials {mekteb-i hiiktik'). I he 
object of these institutions was to „Stambuhse 
the people of Bosnia, i. e. to bring them up to 
be loyal Ottoman citizens. But the educationa 
institutions of the non-Muslim creeds were a so 
supported in all kinds of ways by ^Othman Pas__a. 
He endowed the mosque of Ghazi I^osrew 
with a splendid library (about 2,000 MSS. un 
books) and one of his great services was the 
institution of a printing-w'orks for the wila)et m 
i which were printed not only the official calen ar 
I {Salnamed Bosna\ but the weekly papers_AV«^r 
I (official Gazette) and the Gulshen-i Seray 
i Turkish and also in Serbian as the Sarajevisi 
' cvjetnik), schoolbooks. From 1863, ‘^Otliman 
I endeavoured to regulate the relations between ) e 
Muslim landowners and the, usually Christian, 

; serL, the kmets. He established a certain degree 
for the kmets from oppression 
by the landowners and thus gained the affection 
and reverence of the lower classes. His endeavours 
to abolish tithes and replace it by a direct tax 
on land failed against the opposition of the Porte. 
"^Othman Pa^a was continually making roads m 
his province and used all the available labour in 
the work. A number of important routes withm 
Bosnia and also connecting it wdth the outside 


Topal '^Othman Pasha because he was lame from j vv'orld were his work (e. g. from Maglaj to Donja 
a bullet-wound, belonged to the vicinity of Smyrna T'uzla and Zvornik; from Bosnian-Gradiska— Bj^ri 


where he was born in 1219 (beg. Apr. 12, 1804), 
as the son of a peasant named Haiijdii Sharif 


jaluka-Travnik-Livno and thence across the Prolog 
into Dalmatia; the road from Saraj-evo to Master 
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completed by the War Office in 1864; the road 
made in 1868 from Trebinje to Ragus>a etc.). 

It \\as only natural that he should continually 
strive to beautify Sarajevo, which was his official 
residence. There he built a splendid country house, 
the Cengic-villa which still exists (called after its 
later owner Derwish Pasha Cengic, know’n as De- 
daga, therefore also called by the natives Dedagini 
konaci). As a result of the intrigues of his numerous 
opponents in Stambul, '^Offin^an Pasha was removed 
from his governorship in Ramadan 1285 (beg. 
Dec. 16, 1868) and transferred as Wali to Sih- 
stria fFa/isl). Musjdr Safwet Pasha was 

appointed to succeed him. Suddenly, however, 
these changes were cancelled and 'Othman Pasha 
returned to Sarajevo amid the tumultuous enthu- 
sia^m of the populace. His new period of activity 
was of short duration. His Stambul enemies weie 
able to persuade the credulous Sultan ‘^Abd al- 
^Aziz that 'Othman Pasha had built himself a Seray 
in Bosnia and that, as an old pupil of the rebel 
Muhammad 'All Pa^a, he cherished the ambition to 
make himself independent. The consequence was 
that ^Uthman Pa^a was definitely recalled on the 
15^*1 Safar 1286 (May 27, 1869). He disposed of 
his estates and his konak and retired on a very 
modest pension to Stambul, where he lived in 
complete retirement in a little house in the country 
on the Bosporus. He died there on the lo^ Dju- 
mada 11 , 1291 (July 26, 1874) and was buried 
in Stambul behind the Arsenal (Tdrsune). — One oi 
his sons is Re^uf Pasha. 

Bibliography', Josef Koetschet, Osman Pa- 
scha^ der letzte grosse iVasier Bosnkns^ Sarajevo 
1909; Fra Grga Martic, Zapamanja,^ p. 43 sqq:,, 
Si^illd ^othniani^ iii. 449. (F. Babin'GEr) 

TOR GH UD, a Turkish tribe in Asia 
Minor. 

The Torghud tribe appears alongside of the 
^Narsak (the of the Byzantine historians, 

cf. the important passage in Chalkondyles, p. 243, 4), 
quite early in Ottoman history. Its origin is wrapped 
in obscurity; it is mentioned for the first time in 
history at the end of the eighth century A. H- 
when ^Ala^ al-Din of the Karamanoghlu in- 
cluded the Torghud among the tribes w'ho joined 
his colours. A century later they appear in the 
army of Djam Sultan in his Anatolian campaign 
against Sultan Bayazid (cf. J. von Hammer, 0 , 0 , 
ii, 256; 886 ~ 1481), About this time the 
Torghud and the Warsak were living in the Cilician 
Taurus on the other side of the Bulghar Dagh 
(cf. J. V. Hammer, G.O.R.,^ ii. 294). Then and 
later they were in political dependence on the 
Karamanoghiu, the enemies of the Ottomans. With 
the decline of the latter the Tor^ud disappeared 
from history. They cannot be connected with the 
place called Torghud-lu in the sandjak of Sarukhan 
[q* V.], still less with the Kalmuck Torgots (Torga- 
T'ten). (F. Babingerj 

Tor gh ud, a general and companion- 
in-arms of ’^Ojhman I. 

Tor^ud, usually Torghud-alp {alp as a persona! 
name, is Turkish = ‘‘brave, fearless, warrior”; cf. 
Alp-Tekin, Alp-Arslan, and Aighud-alp, Konur-aip 
is mentioned among the companions of 
Othman 1 and connected with the earliest Ottoman 
conquests. He is said, for example, to have sur- 
prised Angelokoma, the modern Ainegol, in 699 
(1299) with only seventy men and taken it (according 
lo Neshri, Idris Bitlisi in J. v. Hammer, G.O.K-y 


i. 53 sq.'). He remained the councillor of "^Othman’s 
son Urkhan. On the latter's instructions he took 
Edrenos on Olympus, the key to Brussa (1326). 
Nothing is known of his later life. In the Byzantine 
historians, like Chalkondyles (cf. p. 65, 20, 243, 
t8, 244, 4 sqq.,^ 491, 4 of the Bonn edition), he 
appears as Xot/pyoi/TJf?. (F. Babinger) 

TORGHUD-ELI, literally “the land of Tor- 
ghud”, is the district around Ainegol in 
Asia Minor, which Torghud-alp [q. v.] conquered 
and received as a hef. Accoiding to Leonclavius 
{(zi,Hist, Musnltn. Turc.^ p. 154, 25, 853 infra; cf. 
on this /$•/., xii. I02), the Arabic form Dhu U-Kadi 
is a corruption of this, which is very probable, 
as it is almost certainly deiived from some Turkish 
proper name. The royal family of the Dhu 
’l-Kadr-oghlu [q. v.] would thus have to be con- 
nected with the Turkoman tribe of forghud [q. v.]. 

Bibliography: cf. F, Babinger in A/., xii. 

102. (F. Babinger) 

TORTOSA, Arabic TuriC^a (///j/’a: Turtu^i), 
a tow^n in Spam on the left bank of the Ebro, 
a few' miles above the beginning of the delta of 
this river, 115 miles from Valencia, 105 from 
Barcelona and 60 from Tarragona. Tortosa which 
DOW' has 28,000 inhabitants, is the chief town oi 
a partido of the province of Tarragona and the 
see of a bishop. 

The town is built on the site of the old Iberian 
town of Dirtosa which was succeeded by the 
Roman colony of Jiilia Augusta. Its geographical 
position has ahvays given it considerable commer- 
cial importance. It passed early under Muslim rule 
and most of the Arab geographers w'ho deal with 
the Peninsula, give a description of it. According 
to Idrisi, it w'as part of the ikllm of al-BurtSt; 
it was, he says, a large commercial town where 
ships were built with the wood of the pine-trees 
of remarkable quality which grew in the neigh- 
bourhood. According to the historical and geogra- 
phical dictionary of Jbn Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyari, 
the Umaiyad rulers built a w'all around it of dressed 
stone, with four gates. It had also a cathedral 
mosque with five naves which w'as built in 345 
^^56 — 957), four public baths and several suburbs. 
Its W'harves for shipbuilding {dar al-sin'd'a^ were 
built in 333 (945) by older of the caliph "^Abd 
al-Rahman IV ai-Nasir; the foundation inscription 
happens to have survived. 

Information about the history of Tortosa in the 
early centuries of Muslim rule is scanty and scattered. 
We only know that it was besieged in 193 (809) 
by Louis the Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne, 
whose army was defeated by that sent against him 
by the emir al-Hakam I under his son Abd al- 
Rahman. This first siege, which ended in failure, 
did* not prevent Louis from taking Tortosa two 
years later, but he only held it for a short time. 
Later it appears that Tortosa, on account of its 
position on the borders of Muslim Spain, was 
used as place of compulsory residence for exiles 
from the Cordovan court ; for example, the secretary 
'Abd al'Malik b. Idris al-Djaziri was detained there 
by order of al-Mansur Ibn Abl Amir. 

On the dismemberment of the Umaiyad caliphate 
and the formation of the kingdoms of the /af/hs, 
Tortosa became the capital of a little principality 
of ‘^Amirid “Slavs” {sakdliba [q. v.]). The best known 
of these viras an individual called Nabil; he even 
was able to lake advantage of the anarchy pre- 
vailing in the east of al-Andalus to seize Valencia, 
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which he only held for a few years, however. ^ 
His predecessors had been the fata Labib, then , 
Mukatil, who took the lakab of Saif al-Milla. In i 
452 (1060) Tortosa rebelled against Xabil and the 
latter handed over the town to the king of Sara- 
gossa, al-Muktadir Ibn Hud [cf. the aiticle 
SARAGOSSA]. Tortosa remained in the possession 
of the Banu Hud, down to the end of the Arab 
kingdom of Saragossa. Later the counts of Barcelona . 
attempted to take it and finally Raymond Beranger IV 
took it on the 14^^ Sha'ban 543 (Dec. 30,1148), . 
the same year as Lerida and Fraga, with the 1 
help of the Templars. A counter-attack by the ; 
Muslims was a failure, owing to the courage of 1 
the women of the town. It had previously been 
taken by the Christians in 512 (1118). 

If we may judge by the scholars who bore the 
ethnic al-Turtushl, Tortosa seems to have been ! 
for a considerable time a brilliant centre of Muslim 
studies. Among these men of letters, the most 
famous was Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-\Valid al- 
Fihrl al-Tuitu^i, known as Ibn Abi Rundaka, 
born at Tortosa in 451 (1059) and died at Alex- 
andria in 520 (1126), the author of the SirZiiij 
al-Muluk^ publ. Cairo 12S9 a. H. (cf. on him 
Ibn Bashkuw'al, Sila^ N°. 11531 al-Dabbi, Bu gh yat 
al-Mitltamis^ 295; Ibn Farhun, p. 250 ; 
Brockelmann, G.A i., p. 459; M. Ben Cheneb. 
Etude stir les personnages mentionues dans 1 ' Idjaza 
du cheikh ^Ahd al’Qadir el Fdsy^ Paiis 1907, p. 133, 
p. 169 — 170 and the literature quoted). 

Bibliography'. Idrisi, Description de 
V Afrique et de I'Espagne, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
text, p. 176 and 190, transk p. 211 and 231; 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Takwim al-Buldan., text p. 180, 
transl. p. 260; Yakut, Mu^djam al-Buldan., iii. 
529 — 530; Ibn "Abd al-Mun^im al-Himyari, <?/- 
Raivd al-niC'tar^ Spain, ed. in preparation, N®. 75 ; 
al-Makkari, P/afh al-Tib (^Analectes\ index; Ibn 
^Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughrib, ii., text p. 74 ~ 75 , 
transl. p. 117; iii. (ed, E, Levi-Provengal, Paris 
1930)1 p. 164, igo, 219, 224, 250, 302; Ibn 
al-Athir, Karnil^ xi. go ~ Annales dii Maghreb 
et de VEspagne., p. 567; E. Fagnan, Extraits 
inedits relatifs an Maghreb (index); J. Alemany 
Bolufer, La geografta de la Peninsula iberica 
en los escritores drabes. Granada 1 921, p. 97 — 
98; A. Prieto Vives, Los Reyes de taifas.^'^\ 7 i^\\A 
1926 (index); E. Levi-Pioven^al, Inscriptions 
arabes d' Espagne (in the press), N®. 86 ; E. 
Tormo, Levant e (Guias Calpe), Madrid 1923, 
p. 8 sqq. (E. Lf:VI-PKOVRNgAL) 

TOSKA. [See Arnauts.] 
TRAPEZUNT,TREBISOND. [See Tarabzun.] 
TRIPOLIS. [See Tarabulus.] 

TRIPOLI (Tarabuius, Atrabulus), a city on 
the Northern coast of Africa, 13® 20' E. 
long., 32° 50' N. lat., now the seat of the govern- 
ment of Tripolitania, one of the two colonies 
forming Italian Lybia, Its Muslim population, ac- 
cording to the census taken in 1914 by the mu- 
nicipality of Tripoli, was 19,907, including the 
Menscia ; Jewish population 10,471, European 
population, in the town of Tripoli only, 14,180. 
The latter, in 1928, may be calculated at 25,000; 
total about 60,000. 

The name Tripolis, applied to the territory 
of the three cities Sabrata, Oea, Leptis (Lepqi), 
of Phoenician-Carthaginian origin, does not appear 
till Roman writers of the century A. D., but 

the name Tripolitania was already given in the 


third century, to the region otherwise called 
Sirtica, governed from the administrative centre 
of Tacape (Gabes). In the Byzantine period ue 
find the name Tripoli applied to the city of 
Oea; this usage was confirmed under the Arab 
conquerors, in the form Tarabulus and Atrabulus. 
with the addition of al-Gharb, to distinguish it 
from Tripoli in Syria. 

The ancient city of Oea, one of the empo l: 
of Sirtica, was first a Phoenician, then a Caiiha- 
ginian colony; Roman influence began to prevail 
in the second century, during the Punic wars; diiect 
Roman rule may be dated from the end of Car- 
thage's rule (149 B.C.). 

The ancient city lay mainly in the western 
part of the present city, round the still existing 
Arch of Marcus Aurelius, erected in 163 a. r. 
under the proconsul Cornelius Orfitus by C. CYl- 
purnius Celsus, curator niuneris et publicus munc' 
rarius.^ and dedicated to the Emperors M. Aurelius 
Antoninus and Lucius Verus. Oea how'ever had 
no great political, military or economic import- 
ance, noihwithstanding its harbour, protected by 
a barrier of rocks. The emporia of Sabrata and 
Leptis were then of greater military and economic 
consequence. 

The first city w'all may be attributed to the 
iyth century a. d., when the attacks of nomada 
from tlie interior became a menace. The \ andals, 
Procopius says, destroyed the walls of the Afiican 
cities, but it is certain that the Byzantines hastened 
to reconstruct them; in Tripoli also the sections 
of walls still existing after the vicissitudes of 
and partly demolished since the Italian occupation, 
preserve traces of Byzantine workmanship. 
city was not surrounded by walls on the side 
overlooking the sea; the Arab invaders were thui 
able to enter it from the W., following the beach- 

Occupied by the Vandals about 439, Tripoli 
remained under their rule up to 535i save for the 
expedition of Heraclius, sent by sea from Byzantium 
in 468. Belisarius, after having conquered the an- 
cient province of Africa in 533, sent troops also to 
Tripoli, which from 535 may be considered sub- 
ject to the Eastern Empire; the Catholic religion, 
troubled by the invasion of the Arian ^ andals 
and by the rebellions of tribes in the interior, 
seemed to flourish anew in Tripoli for about a 
century. 

Historians do not agree on the date of the Mu'^- 
lim occupation, which according to some happene 
in 22 (642—643), and to others a year later. R 
may be that a first vanguard of the Arab con^ 
querors of Egypt pushed as far as Tripoli in 2- 
A. H., and that a second expedition w'as led againj’t 
it in 23. 

It is w'ell known that these first Muslim expe- 
ditions were raids, rather for the purpose of plunder 
than of conquest ; neither the interior of Tri- 
politania, nor Tripoli itself, were firmly hel 
at that time; as late as 26 (647-648) kA.bd AUu 1 
b. Sa'^id with 'Ckba b. Nafi"^ passed through Ri 
in 45 — 46 'Ukba b. Nafi' pushed further the con 
quest of Ifrikiya; about that time a garrison 
{djund) was permanently established in Tripoli , 

! the names of the city’s governors are not known- 
I ^Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, governor of Ifrikiy^j 
after 126 H, marched against Tripoli in 13* 

! 749), slew tw'o Tripolitans, "^Abd al-C^abbar and 
I al-Harith, Berbers of the Ibadite school, and in 
' 132 restored the city walls. Ibn Khaldun records 
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that the city was then governed by Bakr b, 'Is 3 
al-KaisI, and that he was killed during the revolt. 
Throughout the second and third centuries, Tripoli 
and its environs were troubled by the political- 
religious revolt of the Ibadls. This sect had 
found many followers among the Hawwara and 
Zanata Berbers, who formed the predominant 
element in the population. About 140 (757-758), 
me Ibadi imam Abu T-Khattab al-Mu'afiri set 
out from Tripoli, in the rising known as the revolt 
of the Warfadjuma, which seriously endangered 
Arab possession of North Africa, and was put 
down by Muhammad b. al- A sheath, sent by the 
Caliph al-Mansur, in the battle of Tawargha (143 = 
760 — 7^0- following years further risings, 

due to the rebel Ibadis, took place, and Tripoli was 
repeatedly besieged and attacked. We know that 
Hartama, governor of IfriWya in the name of the 
Abbasids in 179 — iSo (795 — 797), ordered the 
wall on the side next the sea to be built (al-Bakri, 
transl. de Slane, p. 25; Ibn al-Aihir, vi. 49; Ibn 
^Adhari, transl. Fagnan, i. 107). 

Tripoli remained under Aghlabid rule from 1S4 
to 296 (800 — 909), but this century was not one 
of quiet j among many revolts, Ibn Khaldun 
mentions that of 196 (81 1 — S12) against ^Abd 
Allah, son of the Amir Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, and 
against his successor Sufyan b. al-Mada^; its leaders 
were once again the Ibadi Berbers, who had 
tHeir centre of resistance in the DJebel Nefusa. 

(- nder the Aghlabid Amir Ziyadat Allah, Tri- 
politania was invaded by al-" Abbas, son of Ahmad 
b. Tulun, loid of Egypt ^ the governor of Tripoli, 
Muhammad b. Kurhub, was vanquished in 255 
(868^ — 869) by 'Abbas at Labda, and besieged for 
43 (lays in Tripoli, 

During the rule of the ^Ubaidis in Northern 
Africa, Tripoli was subject to them, and they 
appointed its governors; a revolt, put down by 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, is mentioned in 300 (912). When 
the ^I’baidis transferred themselves to Egypt, Tri- 
poli was at first ruled by the Zirids, left as their 
lieutenants in Ifrllj:iya, but not much later the 
independent rule of the Berber Banu Khazrun, 
of the Zanata stock, was established there (391 — 
54 * — 1000 — 1145). 

The history of this period of a century and a 
half is not quite clear, notwithstanding the infor- 
mation furnished by Ibn ‘^Adhari, Ibn Khaldun and 
Ibn al-Athir. Tripoli enjoyed a period of almost 
autonomous government, but it was ravaged by 
internal discord. 

The invasion of the Banu Hilal and the Banu 
bulaim, an event which was to modify deeply the 
ethnical and political formation of Northern Africa, 
swept away also the rule of the Banu Khazrun 
in Tripoli. For twelve years (1146 — 1158), the 
city was under the Normans ; it was then conquered 
by the Almohads, who held it for about a century, 
in the midst of raids and risings due to the 
adventurer Karakush and to the Banu Ghaniya. 

The condition of Tripoli under the HaLids is 
better known, thanks to Ibn Khaldun, al-Tidjam 
and al-Zarkashi. The dependence of Tripoli upon 
Almohads ceased in 646 (1247 — 124S), when 
Muhammad b. '^Isaal-Hintatl was appointed governor 
of the city. Al-Tidjanl, w'ho passed through Tripoli 
in 1308 A. D., found a Hafsid goveinor, there 
bving in a castle {kasaba], probably on the site 
the present castle; the city was administered 
by the governor and a council of 10 notables 


{shaikli)^ who used to meet in a sanctuary called 
masc^id al~^ashara. The traveller observed in Tripoli 
a fine bath {ham/nam')^ broad, clean streets, mostly 
meeting at right angles; he admired the Arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, a Great Mosque {al-djami- al~ 
a^zam\ many shrines, a inadrasa [al-madrasa al~ 
mustansiriya)^ strong walls in good repair, with a 
moat m some parts. The city's intellectual life 
was flourishing at this time : cultivated people 
abounded. 

A short time after al-Tldjani's visit, Tripoli ap- 
pears in the history of the internal livalnes in the 
Hafsid family, at the time of al-LihyanI; later, 
notwithstanding the permanence of the HaKid 
rule, the city had a second, almost autonomous 
dynasty, that of the Banu Thabit or Banu ‘^Ammar 
Berbers (1324 — 1400 a. d.). In this period Tripoli 
was conqueied for a few days by the Genoese 
Filippo Doria, who sacked it in 1354, and imme- 
diately sold It, for 50,000 rnithkals of gold, to the 
Maiinids. The Hafsid Sultan Abu Faris made his 
direct influence felt as far as Tripoli for a few 
decades longer; later the city was almost inde- 
pendent under its own rulers, until 1510, the date 
of the Spanish conquest. 

Peter of Navarre, who had coniiuered Oran in 
1509, and Bougie in January 1 5 10, reached Tripoli 
with his Spanish troops in July i5[0; the city 
was much damaged by the attack and the looting 
of Spaniards, who however reconstructed the castle 
in the form it has preserved more or less up to 
this day ; they also repaired the walls. Little is 
known of the 20 years of Spanish rule (1510-1530). 

Already in 1524 the city had been visited by 
a committee of the Cider later called of Malta, 
which had left Rhodes and had repaired to Civi- 
ta Vecchia and Viterbo. In 1530, when the Maltese 
archipelago was conferred on the Order as a fief 
by the Emperor Charles V, Tripoli also went to 
the new rulers. The Knights of Malta maintained 
themselves at Tripoli from 1530 lo * 55 *> holding 
out against the attacks of the rebel Arabs, who 
received help from the Barbaiy corsairs in alliance 
with the Porte. Khair al-Din Barbarossa, who in 1 533 
had occupied Tunis, now threatened Tripoli ; after 
him Muiad Agha, a corsair arrived from Constan- 
tinople, diiected from Tadjiira the continual inroads 
on Tripoli by land and sea. The Order had in 
Tripoli a garrison of Knights and of Italian and 
Spanish mercenary troops, its authority was limited 
to the city and its immediate environs. On August 
5th 15511 Sinan Pa^a, with Darghut Pasha and 
Murad Agha, besieged the city, and took it on 
August I3»b; the Governor-Commander Fra Caspar 
de Valier was able to depart for Malta with the 
Knights of the garrison; most of the mercenaries 
were slaughtered. Muiad Agha became the new 
governor for the Porte, with the title of Reyierbey ; 
his name is preserved by the large mosque in 
Tadjura; about 1554 he was succeeded by Darghut 
Pasha, an important figure in Ottoman and Bar- 
baresque history, and especially in that of Tripoli: 
he was killed in the siege of Malta (1565 A. D.) 
and was buried in the mosque he had founded at 
Tripoli. Spain and the Older of Malta tried many 
times to take the city from the Turks; the expe- 
dition of 1559 — 1560 ended in disaster at the 
island of Djerba; the attempt of 15S9 — 1 590, in 
spite of an undeistanding with a rebel mtu-abit^ 
Yahya, was fruitless. Many times the galleys of Malta 
entered Tripoli's harbour, and burned its vessels. 
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Tripoli was the seat of the odjak of the same : 
name, one of the three oJjak% of the Janissaries in ] 
Barbary. Their chief, sent from Constantinople, bore 
the title of Pa^a. However in Tripoli, as in I 
Tunis and Algiers, owing to the distance and the 
decay of the central government, a domineering | 
oligarchy was soon formed in the Janissaries' j 
quarters, and through marriages with the local | 
population, the Kuhighli ethnical class developed. 
Christian renegades were many and very powerful 
Rule w'as wielded by the Pa^a, assisted by a 
diivan\ the administration was presided over by a 
Dey, the army by a Bey. Often Dey and Bey 
were the real masters of the city; the whole 
history of Tripoli in the wiith centuiy and in the 
beginning of the xviiPh^ is full of these risings 
of Janissaries. While the central government grew 
weaker, and anarchy prevailed in the interior, the I 
Consuls’ power increased, especially in the case j 
of the consuls of France, England, and, later, of 
Sardinia. 

A period of great power for Tripoli began with 
the rule of Mehemmed Pasha Sakizli, of Chios, 
who reigned from 1042 to 1059 (1632—1649), 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law ^Cthman 
Pasha, also of Chios (1649 — 1672). During these 
60 yeais, within which fell the famous siege of 
Candia (1645 — corsair navy of Tripoli 
became more daring than in the past, and captured 
many prizes; Tripoli was enriched by new’ mosques 
and public baths. Under their successors, England 
in 1676 and France in 1685 broke the pirates' 
overbearing pride with bombardments and threats, j 
Internal struggles continued up to 1 7 1 1 , when Ahmad , 
Karamanli (Caramanli) succeeded, by slaughtering j 
his opponents, in establishing a dynasty, which ! 
ruled, with the consent of Constantinople, for over ' 
a century (1711-1835). The rule of the Karamanli : 
[q. V.] has left to this day many traces in Tripoli, i 
in the part that remains of the Muslim and Bar- ■ 
baresque city; we shall therefore give a fuller | 
account of its history. I 

Ahmad Karamanli (1711 — 1745)> founder of the i 
dynasty, was an energetic figure; in the 34 years ■ 
of his rule Tripoli enjoyed comparative peace and | 
economic prosperity ; its power was felt more ' 
strongly than ever before, even in the interior of 1 
Tripolitania, as far as Fezzan and the territory of . 
Barka (Cyrenaica). Having unmasked, in 1721, a ; 
plot against his life, he secured, with his family ■ 
and friends, the actual control of administration | 
and government. An historian, Ibn Ghalbun, wrote ! 
about 1731 — -1732 the History of Tripoli, which 
is largely concerned with his reign: there were 
also poets w’ho celebrated his exploits and his 
generosity. Fie w’as, how’ever, cruel, a tyrant towards 
his enemies and all those who excited his suspi- 
cion. He died blind in 1745. Among his acts, Ibn 
Ghalbun mentions many wakf in favour of the ' 
city, the construction of an aqueduct which brought ! 
the water of a neighbouring spring, by means of 
a w’ater-w’heel, to the castle and the mosques, a 
fountain on the beach to supply sailors with water. 
But his best memorial is the mosque erected (1737— 
*73^) the side overlooking the castle, with Its 
madrasa^ which is still frequented, and enriched 
by many revenues, among them that of the neigh- 
bouring sTik. He also embellished the castle with 
new rooms and restored it. He had difficulties with 
the Powers and with the consuls on account of the 
damage sea-trade suffered at the hands of his cor- 


sairs, but showed humanity and often generosity 
towards Christians, w’ho from that time began to 
settle in larger numbers in the city and to ply 
their trades and crafts. The Franciscan mission 
was also kindly treated by him. 

His son and successor, Mehemmed Pa^a Ka- 
ranianh (1745 — 1754), reigned too short a time 
to leave lasting memories; in 175^ English 
defended with energy the rights of their citizen' 
on the seas. In 1752 he put dowm a revolt of 
Albanians. Muhammad was succeeded by his son 
'All Pasha fi754 — 1795)? whose period of rule !> 
w'ell known through abundant historical sources, 
printed and MSS. In 1765 he signed in Venice, 
through an ambassador, a peace treaty with the 
Republic; in the following year, his promises 
ha\ iiig been broken, a Venetian fleet, commanded 
by the captain Giacomo Nani, obliged the Pa^a to 
observe them. Under “^Ali Pasha the government 
was composed as follow's: the Pasha, supreme 
! head of the State, with almost regal authority, 

1 the Bey, commander of the troops, the 
I chief of Janissaries, the Kahya^ first civil authority 
■ and the Pasha’s counsellor, the Ralls^ commander 
of the corsair fleet, the Khazriadar , State Trea- 
I surer, one sheikh^ administrator of the city, a sort 
! of mayor, a khodja^ assisted by other clerks in the 
i Slate Chancery. Important decisions were taken 
in the diiodn of council composed of men who 
had been ambassadors to Europe or military com* 
mandeia. It was said that 'All Pasjha had begun 
to neglect consultations with the diwan. 

In 1784 — 1785 Tripoli w'as ravaged by ^ 
rible famine and by the plague: of the cit) » 
14,000 inhabitants one fourth is said to have 
perished. 'All Karamanli’s reign was unfortunate 
on account of family quarrels, due to the ambition 
of one of his sons, Vusuf Bey, who in 1790 
so far as to kill his brother Hasan Bey in the 
arms of his mother Lalla Halluma. In I793i 
Yubuf Bey had become an outlaw' and was waging 
war against his father, a certain ^All Borghu » 
formerly an official in Algiers, entered the harbour 
with a few ships and Greek mercenaries, an^ 
occupied the city during the night of July 3° 
^Ali Pasha took refuge in Tunis, whence be re- 
turned in 1795, with his children, thanks to the 
help of Haniuda Pasha of Tunis. ^Ali Borg_u 
turned once more to the sea on the night o 
February Sth. 

Ahmed II Pasha, son of 'All Pasha Karamanli, 
assumed the rule while his father, who died in 179 1 
still lived, but w'as unable to hold it against t e 
jealousy of his brother Vusuf, who took his place 
in June 1795. , 

Yusuf Pasha Karamanli (i795”^^32) possesse , 
together with courage and foresight, all J ^ 
perfidy, wiles and cruelty of a Barbary sovereigm 
He carefully repaired the fortifications , an 
restored the city walls between the harbour 
and the castle, as is proved by an inscripho*^ 
of 1215 (1800 — 1801) in the neighbourhood oft e 
suk al-nadjdjara (market of the carpenters). During 
the Napoleonic wars, in consequence of the Egyp 
tian expedition and of the occupation of Malm, t 
Regency of Tripoli acquired international impo^l 
ance. It was to have been used as a base to 
j victual Malta and to keep up relations with EgyP 
I after the English had gained control of the 
I but this was not possible, as they had blockaded the 
I harbour of Tripoli, and taken in charge the Frenc 
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consul, whom they landed at Genoa. In 1801 ; 
Fiance resumed friendly relations with Vusuf Pasha. 
In 1803-1815 Tripoli was on bad terms with the 
United States: the ship Philadelphia^ which had 
come there to punish the pirates, stuck, on the 
rocks of the harbour and was burnt; the Americans 
then appealed to Ahmad Karamanli, the deposed 
brother, and tried to provoke rebellion in Gyre- ! 
naica, but could not get the advantage of the crafty 
Pasha. Piracy meanwhile went on, having survived 
down to the time of Vusuf Pa^a At the head of 
the fleet was his son-in-law Mustafa Gurdjf, who 
amassed great wealth, and spent part of it in 
constructing the mosque which bears his name 
(1249 = 1833 — 1S34). As a consequence of the 
decisions taken at the congress of Vienna in 1815, 
and at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Lord Exmouth reached 
fripoli in 1816 with a British fleet. Capitulations 
were renewed on England’s behalf, and established 
for the first time on behalf of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia. The latter, in 1825, sent a fleet to Tripoli, 
under Commander Sivori, for the purpose of settling 
difficulties raised by the Pasha concerning the 
tribute which used to be paid on every change 
of consul; some Tripoli ships were burnt, and 
the Sardinian consul received full satisfaction. In 
this period (1815 — 1830) the consuls’ authority 
overruled that of the Pa^a; the French consul 
Rousseau and the English consul Warrington were 
rivals and particularly energetic. 

After a fruitless expedition of the Neapolitan 
fleet in 1S30, the corsairs’ power received its 
death-blow in the same year, with the French 
occupation of Algiers. Admiral Rosamel exacted 
and obtained on August 9th the end of piracy 
and the freeing of all Christian slaves. 

\ usuf Pasha, who had wrested the power from 
his brother, was afflicted in his last years by the 
rebellion of his nephew Muhammad (1832); the 
chaotic conditions of the Regency, the intrigues of 
the Powers, and, above all, the French occupation 
of Algiers, induced the Porte, in 1835, to send an 
expedition to Tripoli. The Turkish forces landed 
on May 27th and re-established direct Turkish rule 
inwall of Tripolitania, including Barka (Cyrenaica). 

usuf Pasha, who in August 1832 had abdicated 
in favour of his son 'All, died under the new 
legime on August 4th 1838. 

The second period of Ottoman rule (1S35 — 1911) 

characterized by the progressive conquest of 
the interior, hindered by the ambitions and revolts 
of the tribes. The city however remained for 76 years 
entirely subject to the Ottomans; the conditions of 
he native population were practically unchanged; 
file city enjoyed a certain measure of progress thanks 
^mly to the foreign colonies, amongst which the 
tahan colony predominated as to numbers, influence, 
i^nd private and financial enterprises. On October 
5 '^^ 19*1 Italian troops landed in Tripoli. 

f^he city; monuments. In the historical 
'Limmary we have already mentioned some of Tri- 
poh’s monuments. Without describing the Roman 

pre-Roman remains, like the necropolis to the 
- ■ of the city and the Arch of Marcus Aurelius, 
''■e may mention among Muslim monuments, the 
— jami al-Naka {an-naga according to the local 
pfonunciation), which is one of the most ancient, 
mconstrucied by Safar Bey in 1019 (1610-1611); 
-U^mi DarghutorjDjami" ^a^ib al-*^ A in 

built in mo (1698—1699) by Mehemmed Pasha, j 

ed Djami'^ Karamanli, finished , 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


under Ahmad Pasha Karamanli, in 1150 (1737— 
1738); DjamU Gurdji, already mentioned: DjamU 
Hamuda, in front of one of the city doors, 
recently restored on behalf of the Awkaf Direc- 
tion, by Italian architects. Some mosques have 
attached to them turban of great artistic and hi- 
storical importance; worthy of mention are those con- 
nected with the mosques of Darghut, of Karamanli, 
the turba and the madrasa of 'Uthman Pasha, 
near the Arch of Marcus Aurelius. The ancient 
cemetery was outside the walls, on the NW. corner 
of the city ; many gravestones had been built into 
the fortifications, and when the latter were demo- 
lished, were placed in the city museum, founded 
after the Italian occupation. There are now other 
cemeteries outside the city; the best known is 
that of Sidl Minder (Munai^ar, one of the Pro- 
phet’s Companions). The Ottoman occupation has 
left no traces in the city monuments, except a 
few private buildings, and the military construc- 
tions outside the walls, especially in the Eastern 
plain and in the Menscia. The Italian government 
has but slightly modified the Muslim city’s aspect 
in its native quarters and in the Kara, the Jews’ 
ghetto; a lengthy portion of the walls, however, 
had to be demolished, part of them has been 
restored, and adapted to civic and sanitary requi- 
rements. The side of the city overlooking the 
•^ea has however been completely transformed by 
the construction of a modern harbour, piers and 
a large avenue along the beach (Lungomare Volpi, 
from the name of the Governor for 1921 — 1925)- 
The Castle {seniya of the Arabs), partly adapted 
to public offices by the Turks, has been restored 
in 1922 — 1923. 

Administration. At present that part of the 
city’s affairs which is not directly conducted by 
the Government, is administered by a Municipality, 
presided over by a Mayor {ral^ts al-baladlya for 
the natives), and by Government commissioners. 
The administration of mosques and ivakfi is in 
the hands of an idatai al-aivka/.^ composed of 
Muslims. 

Public instruction. Muslim school organi- 
zations, with vtadrasas and kuttabs, for religious 
instruction, exist alongside of the Italian schools. 

Libraries. There is a Government Library in 
the Castle; it contains a limited collection of works 
on Muslim history and religion, and some Arabic 
manuscripts. In the Castle the Ottoman Archives 
are also preserved; its most ancient documents 
go as far back as 1S50 only. Of great importance 
for Tripoli's history are the archives of the French 
and English consulates; the more recent ones of 
the Sardinian, Tuscan and Neapolitan consulates 
are preserved in the Government Libiary. 

Private families possess small collections of books, 
containing also manuscripts. But the most impor- 
tant library is the so-called Library of the Awkaf 
{kutiibkhanat or maktabaC al-awkaf). The central 
nucleus of this collection was established by Mu- 
stafa I^bdja al-MisrI, first clerk at the time of 'All 
Pasha Karamanli. The act which founds 

as a wakf the madrasa.^ the kuttab and the library 
annexed to them, together with a small shrine, 
is dated: beginning of Djumada II 1183 (October 
^7^9)' Successively various ^luslims left books as 
a ’luakf to the library, which was enriched by 
pait of the books left by the Tripoli historian 
Ahmad al-Na’ib al-Ansirl, and in 1922 by a gift 
of* printed books from the Governor Count G. 
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VolpL A systematic catalogue of this library ' 
has not yet been compiled, but an Arabic index- ^ 
inventory is available. The books are arranged 
accoiding to subject, following the traditional Mus- 
lim classification \ printed and manuscript works 
are not separated ; all the books, except a few 
Turkish ones, are in Arabic. 
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do., Corrispondenza tra i Gran Maestri delV 
Ordine di S. Giovanni a Malta ei Bey di Tripoli 
dal If 14 al 1778.^ in R S.O.., X (1925); Feraud, 
AnnaUs Tripolitaines,^ in the R.. 4 . (1883); do., 
Annales Tripolitaines^ edited by A. Bernard, Tunis 
and Paris 1927 ; G. A. Krause, Zur Geschichte von 
Tesan und Tripoli in Afrika, in the Zettschr. der 
Gesell. /. Erdkundc\ P. Romanelli, fRome 

1925); S. Aurigemma, La moschca di Ahmaa 
al-Qardmdnli in Tripoli {Dedalo., *927, p. 492 — 
513); do.., La moschea di Giirgi a Tripoli {Africa 
Itahana^ 1928, p. 257 — 285); F. Cumont, Les 
antiquiies de la Tripolitaine an XV Heme siccle 
{Riv. della Tripolitania^ ii., 1925 — 1926); vaiious 
articles in the volume : La rinascita della Tri- 
politama (Rome 1926), (Ettore Rossi) 
TUBU, a people of the Eastern Sahara. 
The Tubu are distributed over an immense territory 
l)ing between the Libyan desert on the east and 
the Haggar on the west, Fezzan in the north and 
the region of Tchad in the south. In Fezzan, they 
constitute the greater part of the district of Gatrun; 
they are found in Kufra; they occupy Tibesii, 
Borku, Bodele, the northern port of Wadai, the 
valley of the Bahr al-Ghazal ; they are very 
numerous in Kanem and in the oasis of Kawar. 
The name Tubu or Tibbu was given by Europeans 
to all these people but the various groups call 
themselves by particular names. Tubu is applied 
more particularly to the natives of Tibesti; in 
the KanQri language it means the people of Tu 
or Tibesti; the latter call themselves Teda; in the 
same way are distinguished the Amma Borkua 
(Borku), the Kreda, Norea, Cheurafade in Wadai, 
the Koeherda in the Bahr al-Ghazal, From the 
linguistic point of view, two groups may be re- 


cognised, speaking dialects very diflerent in vcjca- 
bular) : the Teda of Tibesti and the Uazagada settled 
in the southern districts. The Arabs give the latte, 
the name of Gouran. 

The Tubu are very distinct from the black 
Sudanese on the one side, and the Arabs and 
Berbers on the other. They are as a rule of small 
stature, with a lean and slim body, dark 'km, 
straight nose, sometimes aquiline, thin lips, ana 
smooth hair. These physical characteristic are paiti- 
cularly strongly defined in the Teda, who ha\e 
remained isolated in their mountains. They are 
found scattered through the Dazagada, who are 
more or less mixed with negro blood. The pa\ eri\ 
of their country dooms them to a wretched existence. 
Some are nomads, others sedentary. The mam 
supplies come from the cultivation of the palm- 
tree and cereals in the ‘‘ennedi” or moist valley^, 
the rearing of goats in Tibesti and of cattle m 
the Tchad region. The Teda also make some money 
by hiring out their camels; they act as guides to 
caravans but are particularly given to brigandage 
whenever an occasion arises. This mode of lifti 
develops in them an extraordinary power of re- 
sistance to fatigue and privations, but also makes 
them treacherous and cruel robbers, as European 
travellers from Nachtigal, who was the first tostudv 
them, onwards, are all agreed. — The settled 1 ubu are 
found in groups, not as a rule large. They eithei dv\ell 
in little stone houses, covered with palm-branche;. 
or in huts of wattle with roofs of thatch, or 
in caves roughly furnished. The gardens adjoiuing 
the huts are cultivated by slaves while the 
themselves fight and herd the flocks. 

The Tubu are divided into two classe^. t e 

nobles or “maina” and the common people. Amoni^ 

the Teda. the tribes are divided into suzerain am 
servile tribes. The former are three in number, 
the Thomaghera, the Gunda, who have almost a 
emigrated to Fezzan and the Tuzaba. The Sultan 
of Tibesti, or Dardai, who rules the country 
the help of a council of nobles is compuLori ) 
elected among the Thomaghara. Among the Tu u, 
on the other hand, as among the Sudanese peop es, 
the Haddad (smiths and fishers and hunters) ^ 
distinct caste, regarded as inferior and despLe ^ 
all. From the religious point of view the u u 
are Muslims but, it seems, only recent confers. 
The Aiabs treat them like dogs and regard ^ 
as infidels. They have actually retained fe^is 1=^ 
superstitions and practices, and their own custom^ 
which are on many points in contradiction 
the Kur^anic law. For example, they do not 
the diya or pecuniary compensation in case 
murder nor do they observe the prohibition relative 
to fermented liquors. The Tubu are none the 
fanatical Muslims, especially in Tibesti, Borku an 
Bahr al-C^azal ; they are very much under^ 
influence of the Sanusiya, of the zawiya of 
Anigalaka, etc. and have opposed a resistance 
European penetration. 

We have only incomplete and fragmentary no e 

on the history of the Tubu. The Arab au| or 
down to Makrizi make no mention of them. 
on a passage in this author reproduced by 
Africanus, they were for long regarded as Bei 
and they have been identified with the Bar oa^ 
mentioned by both these geographers. Barth 
to reconcile this view with the fact ascertain^ 
by him of the affinity of the Tubu and Kanun 
languages. On the other hand it is now agree 
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ilut the Tabu originally lived m the Sudan and 
wcie then driven into the Sahara. In any case, 
chc\ seem to have played a fairly important role 
in the history of Kanem. Some of their clans took 
pait with the Kanembon in the foundation of this 
kingdom Down to the end of the xii^^ century 
A. D. the sultans of Kanem kept up the custom 
of marrying wives from the Tubu. A certain number 
uf lilbu had settled in Kanem, which the tribes 
uho had remained in Tibesti came to attack in 
the xiiick century. Sultan Duname II was forced 
into a seven years' war with them, out of which 
he emerged victorious but with the resources of 
his kingdom exhausted. In the xiv^h century the 
Tubu were the allies of the Bulaba and helped 
:he latter to conquer Kanem. Settled in the lands 
around Lake Tchad, they shared the fortunes of 
tlicir neighbours [cf. the articles bornu, K.anem]. 
As to the Tubu of Tibesti, nothing precise is 
known about them till the xviith and xviiiih centuries. 
In this period they were frequently raiding Bornu 
and hezzan. A defeat which they suffered in 1 788 
forced them to cease their raids into the latter 
country but in the second half of the xix^h century, 
they had in their turn to defend themselves against 
the repeated attacks of the Wlad Sliman and the 
Tuareg. 

Bibliography". L. Bally, Le Tibesti.^ Bul- 
letin Comiti Afrique frangaise^ 19 * 4 ! Barth, 

Beisen und Entdeckungen , Gotha 1857; 

Comeine, Sammlung und Bearbettung central^ 
iifrikanischer Vocabularien^ Gotha 1862; Behm, 
Land und Volk der Tebuj Petermanns Mil- 
teilungen.^ Erganzungsheft N®. 8, Gotha i86i ; 
Blaisot, Le Tibesti d'hier et di dinuiin. Bulletin 
Comite Afriqtie franfaise^ 1921; H. Carbau, 
La region dti Tchad et du Wadat, Paris 1912, 
Publication de la Faculte des Lettres d'Alger, 
vol. xlviii. and xil.; d’Escayrac de Eauture, Le 
Sahara et le Soudan, Paris 1855; F. Krasnel, 
Mcmoire sur le Ottadai, Bulletin Societ. Geo- 
graphic, Paris 1849; Krause, Zur Volkerkundc 
Nord-Afncas, I. Die Teda und Kanuri^ II. Die 
Teda und die Garamanten^ Zeitschrift der 
Geogr, Gesellschaft.^ Berlin 1876; Martin, Note 
sur Ics Toubou {^Bulletin Comite Afrique fran- 
guise.^ 1910)^ Muhammad and Tunsi, Voyage au 
i-Vadai.^ transL Perron, Paris 1S51; Nachtigal, 
Sahara und Sudan.^ Berlin 1879 — -1889. 

(G. Vver) 

TUDELA, Ar. Tutila, a little town in 
bpain, with about 9,500 inhabitants, 860 feet 
^^ove sea-level and 50 miles N. W. of Saragossa, 
on the right bank of the Ebro and the left bank 
of a tributary of the latter, the Queiles (Ar. Kalash). 
According to the Arab geographers, it was founded 
y the Lmaiyads in the reign of the emir al-Hakara I 
(180 .206 = 796 — 822). In this period and on 
■several other occasions, it was the headquarters 
Muslim leaders: for example in 229 
[043 844) the emir ^Abd al-Rahman laid siege 

it and in 264 (877 — 878) al-Mundhir. It was 
several times taken by the Christians and retaken 
> the Muslims. "^Abd al-Rahman III made it his 
ase on one of his expeditions to the north of 
t e Peninsula in 308 (920 — 921). The general al- 
amid b. Basil had to recapture it three years 
ater for ^be same sovereign. The Arab historians 
o not tell us at what period Tudela finally passed 
into Christian hands. 

Bibliography'. IdrIsI, Description de 


P Afrique et de P Espa^ne.^ text, p 176 and 190, 
transl., p. 211 and 231; Abu T-FidaA Takivim 
al-Buldan, tCYit, p. 180, transl., p 259; Yakut, 
MiCdyam aPBulddnf\.%^'y\ Ibn L\bd al-MunSm 
al-Iiimyarl, al-Rauui al-niL'tlat Spain, ed. in 
preparation, 53; E. Fagnan, Extraits inedits 
relatifs au Maghrib^ p. 128: Ibn Tdhari, al- 
Bayan al-mughribj ii., passim, index. 

(E. LEVl-PROVh.NgAL) 

TUDJIB (BANU), the name of an Arab 
family several members of which attained 
distinction during Muslim rule in Spam in the 
period of the Muluk al-TaivdUf as w’ell as under 
the Omaiyad caliphs. The family became divided 
into two branches, the Banu Hashim of Sa- 
ragossa and the Banu Sumadih of Aimeria. The 
family of the Banu Tudjib had settled in Aragon 
at the conquest In the reign of the emir Muhammad I 
(239 — 273 = 852 — 886j, its head was L\bd al- 
Rahman b. L\bd al^Aziz al-Tudjibi and his authority 
over his fellovv-tiibesmen was recognised by the 
ruler of Cordova, who thus tried to put an end 
to the power of another family in Aragon, of 
Visigothic origin, the Banu Kasl. On the Banu 
Tudjib, who were later vassals of Cordova, and 
then of the independent rulers (Banu Ha^im) of 
Saragossa down to the time they were dethroned 
in favour of the Banu Hud, cf. above, s.v. SARA- 
GOSSA. 

The otherTu^ibid branch, that of the Bantl Suma- 
dih, had early been driven out of Aragon by the 
descendants of “^Abd al-Rahman al-Tudjibl. In the 
first half of the fifth century A. H., Abu T-Asbagh 
Ma'n [q. v.] b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Sumadih 
al'Tudjibi, the head of the second branch, succeeded 
in gaining possession of the little principality of 
Aimeria, founded in 1025 by the two “Slavs'’ 
Khairan and Zuhair. On his death in 443 (1052) 
his son Abu YahyS Muhammad succeeded him 
with the lakab al-Mu'tasim. He wa» then only 
14 years of age and for three years his uncle 
Sumadih b. Muhammad acted as regent. Al-Muhasim 
remained ruler of Aimeria till his death in 484 
(1091) and his long reign was very brilliant and 
prosperous, if w'e may believe the Arab chroniclers. 
His SOD, Ahmad .Mu’^izz al-Dawla, succeeded him 
but soon after his accession, he retired before the 
Almoravids and when the latter seized Seville he 
w'ent to Bougie, where he ended his life in obscuiity 
as did his sons. 

B ib lio g rap hy\ The history of the Tudjibids 
has been given in detail by R. Dozy, Essai sur 
Phistoire des Todjibides, les Beni Hhchim de 
Saj'agosse et les Beni C^madih d' Almene, in 
Recherches sur Phistoire et la litterature de 
P Espagne pendant le moyen^age'^, Paris- Leyden 
1881, i. 211 — 281. Cf. also Ibn Tdharl, 
al-mughrib^ in. (ed. E. Levi-Proven^al, Paris 
1930), pait passim) A Prieto Vives, Los Reyes 
de taifas, Madrid 1926, p. 43 ~ 45 ' 61—62; R. 
Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d' Espagne^ Leyden 
1861, iv., passim. (E. Levi-Pkovenc;-\l) 
TUFAILI, “parasite, s p o n g e r”. This is the 
meaning given to the word in the majority of 
the European dictionaries of Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish, e.g. Belot, Ghaffarow, Sami-bey, etc. But 
this does not render the exact shade of meaning 
of the word, which was first of all applied to an 
individual who goes to a feast without l)eing invited 
or accompanies a person invited, A little lower 
class of parasite is called in everyday Persian kufaill 
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the term applieil to hangers on of the tufaili. 
^ According to the Arabic dictionai-ies. Lisin al- 
-d/c/’. xiii., p. 429, TUijJ p_ 

the word tufaili comes from a native of Kufa 
fiifai! al-AVas, “Tufai! the feaster”, who used to 
attend all the feasts without having been invited 
and was wont to express his delight that Kufa 
was like a bowl, nothing in the interior of iihich 
escaped his eye. From this name Tufail come the 
Arabic verbs taj'ala or iutaffala'. ‘•to act like Tufail" 
The latter lived in the time of the L'maiyads and 
belonged to the Banu -'Abd Allah b. Ghatafan. His 
story IS told as early as Ibn al-bikkit (d. 244 = 858) 
In the form tu/aiL the word (in Persian) has 
the special meaning of “complement, thing thrown 
into the bargain, thing one gives up”. Hafiz savs 
in one of his odes: “all human beings and the 
fari are corollaries (iufail) of the e.xistence of love". 

In Hindustani (cf, Shakespear, ^ Diet. Hind, 
and p. tufai/ is used adveibially in 

the sense of “by means of, through, for the sake of'. 

TUFAN. [See XrH.] 

TU^ (T.), a yak’s tail (iu(as), later re- 
placed by a horse s tad attached to a pole, some- 
times surmounted by a crescent and used as a 
s andard and rallying point for troops. It was 
also u.sed as badge of military ranks in the early 
Ot Oman empire; the mir-litea and sanftak-d 
had one, the beyler-bey two, the viziei.s three, the 
grand vizier five and the .Sultan in time of war 

from ofiice he was depiived of this badge. It was 
abolished by Sultan .Mahmud II along with the 
other badges of the Janissaries. — In Central Asia 
the bearer ^ of this stand.ard was called tugb-begi. 

Constan inople 1326-1328, i. 5; Uas.f, Tn 
Djawad-bey, Elat mditain ottoman, Paris 1S82, 

AW 106); T.avernier, 

Aotnelle relation du Serrail {Voyages, p.irt vi ) 

P- 13-14; H. Hugon, LesEmbLiJdeshfs 

Constantinople ,299, 

Zu Sulaiman Efendi, 

dvlYt?^^ TIMUR, a Mongol Khan, wh^e 
S08 (1405)." “ for a century before ■ 

The Name The Khan’s name may be read i 

rlbv^tr'' ^‘{/‘ir-nama transcribes it I 

. (Tughai-); on a coin published by Fraehn 

How ?h character; cf ! 

Howorth, op. cit., lii. 718), I 

Suri (Surikuri ,-) b. i 
Bahaciui was a descendant in the sixth i 
I™"' f’rother of Cingiz-Khan (Uj«ci- ■' 

In 70C r misunderstood by Miles). 

In 705 (1305) B.aba Bahadur arrived in 4 orasan 
«ith fos. tuman (10,000 families) and entered the 

a rli? int 715 (1315) he made 

Khan of ‘=o“'P'mr>‘ of Ozbek, 

Baba . V executed 

Baba and his son Suri {Shadjarat, p, 32,, 330; 

trib^oT’nw^' ^‘’'^Sols, iv. 572—5). The 
ribe of Baba remained in Mazandaran (at this 

YidcdVv' P- rS 9 , this term in- 
cluded Djurdjan and the eastern part of Tabaristan) 

anfre'r'Y Abu Sa‘ld(736X 

Buzur/ ■" The Djalayir Hasar: 

Buzurg put the pretender Muhammad on the 


I throne. .As a result of a quarrel among the aniirs 
! of Hasan liuzurg, a number of them, like the 
L ighur Igrandj (.Miles, o/. <1/., p. 315, 320, wronglv 
■Akarpukh) with the help of the amirs of Khma-ln 
(bhaikh ‘All b. ‘All Kushdji, ‘All Dja'far, Arghun- 
Shaji) went to Tugha Timur whom they prockiirae-l 
; Khan in 737 (1337). Tugha Timur, accompanied 
I by his amirs, marched on .Adharbaidjaii uheie he 
; was rejoined by the other claimant Musa suppuiteii 
; by the Oyrats. Tugha Timur and Musa proposed 
to divide Persia, but on the 6th ghu 'l-Hidjdja 737 
they were defeated by Hasan Buzurg on the 
^ Garmarad (west of Miyana; ^adyarat, p. 316: 

! d GhssOn, IV. 726). Tugha Timur withdrew to 
I Bistain where he ruled over Mazandaran (iu the 
sense above mentioned) and Khorasan. At the >ame 
time the exactions of the minions of Kho^'a Y\la' 
al-Din Muhammad, vizier of Khorasan. provoked 
a rising and the coming to power of the Sarbadars 
[q. V.]. The expansion of their power considerabh 
cut down that of Tugha Timur. With the Kart 
dynasty of Herat, Tugha Timur was on friendly 
terms, for his daughter SuUan-Khatun had marrie 1 
Mu izz al-Oin Kart {Zafar-ndma.^ i. 320), 

739 (133^) Hasan Buzurg himself invited 
Tugha Timur to come to the Trak. He went there 
with the amir Arghun-shah, son of Nawruz and 
grandson of the celebrated Arghun-akaj cf. IDjuwaini, 

, ii- 251 [this family held Ni^abur, TQs and Kalat: 

1 it is known by the Mongol name of i)ja^uu 
I (ihurban (in Persia Dianl-KurbaDi)]. Ha&an Buziug 
went to see Tugha Timur at Sawa but on the 
I one hand l^odja ^Ala^ al-Din Muhammad, uliJ 
j had control of the financial administration, appea'el 
the inhabitants and on the other the Khan him* 

( self entered into negotiations with the Cobauid 
Hasan Kueik. The latter seized the opportunity 
to^ compromise the IChan with Hasan Buzurg. 
Disgusted by his intrigues, the simple Mongol that 
very night broke his camp at Maragha(?j and 
returned to ^orasan {^adjarat. p. 327; d'Ohsson, 

IV. 732). 

In 741 (1341) Tugha Timur for the thiid tinm 
invaded the 'Irak. He was supported by the princess 
Sati, daughter of CldjaitU-Khan, and by ShiburghaQ. 
her son by the amir Coban, but the army 
Tugha Timur commanded by his brother '^Ah- 
Gawun was defeated at Abhar by the troops of 
, Hasan Kueik. 

I Khorasan very soon passed under the rule of 
' the Sarbadars who drove Arghun-shah, lord of 
j ATshabur and Tus, out of it. The Sarbadar Wadjih 
I al-Din Mas'ud defeated the Khan’s troops on the 
Atrak, slew ‘^Ali-Gawun and even held Djurdjan 
for a time. According to Dawlat-^ah, p. 236— 
237 i Tugha TimUr had to be content with nominal 
pO'^’^^T( 7 td/n~u-ras 7 n-i sa/tanat) 3 .hho\igh the Sarbadars 
appeared once a year at the Khan’s court to pay 
homage as vassals {inuldzimat 7va-tadjdld-i ^ahd)- 
During one of these visits the Khan was assassinated 
at Sultan-duwin (between Gurgan and the Kara-su) 
by the Sarbadar Yahya Karabi. The chronogram 
composed by the poet 'AzizI gives the date of 
this event as the i6th Dhu ’l-Ka'da 754 (Dec. I 353 )' 
According to Dawlat-Shah, Tugha Timur resembled 
the Sarbadars in his democratic tendencies ; 
encouraged people of modest origin and distiusted 
the nobles. He spent the summer at Radkan. 
and^ the winter on the Gurgan. He built a fine 
iOTara/ at Ma^had. Coins in name of Tugha 
Timur were struck not only at Amul, Mashhad^ 
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Kazwm etc. but abo at Basra (74 1) and Baghdad, 
(after 74^) ^'hich shows the prestige which he 
ciiioyed, in name at least (S. Lane-Poole, Cata~ , 
cj Oriental Coins in the British Alusetim^ ! 
\o{, \i,, i88ij p. 98 — loi). According to the j 
Ma^'/ra'^ al-Fusaha'^ the poet Ibn Vamiu was the : 
panegyrist of Tugha Timur (Browne, Pets. Liter. \ 
unde) Tartd) Dominion.^ p. 216). The P^an him- 
self is credited by some authorities with poetic ' 


keep_on good terms with the saiyid-walis of Sari 
and Amul {ibid..^ p. 387, 39 1). 

During the campaign of 794 (1391J the ruler 
of Astarabad was 4* Pir [or Pirak] Pasha, son 
of Luk:man Pasha (= Padshah; Zafir-nama,i. ^’jo) 
whom Timur had installed there after the death 
of his father. Pir Pa^dia entertained Timur la\ ishly 
and procured him ships for the conquest of Mahana- 
sar (4 farsaWis from Amul). His loyal set vices 


^v. Hammer, op. ciL. p. 341) and his title on 1 are also mentioned in 806 (1404) on the occasion 
cuini 13 al-h>u/tati alLAUm.^ “the learned sultan”, j of Timur’s expedition against Hkandar Malawi in 
Alter an interval during which the Sarbadais i Mazandaran ii. 591). At the beginning of the 
pointed their own governor at Astarabad, power ! reign of Shahru^, Sultan '^Ali of Sabzawar having 
ni Hjtu^an passed to Tugha Timui’s old general ; collected a body of Saibadars rebelled m Khoiasan. 
Amir W all, bon of ShaiWi '^Ali Hindu (or , Pir Pad^ah appeared suddenly in Djuwain and 

joined Sultan ^Ali, but the allies were defeated by 


i i'udj. With the support of the lord of Xasa (of 
the Dja un (rhorban family), he defeated the Sar- 
iudars and won himself a principality which in- 
claded Astarabad, Bistam, Damian, Samnan and 
I nuzkuh {Matla" al-SFdain under 761 a. H. in 
f'orn. AusAige, p. 155 — 157). In 772 (1370) he 
oifcd to conquer Raiy but the Djalayind Uw'ais 
uefeated him. In the following year Uwais, eager 
to dispose of Amir Wali, resumed the campaign 
btU did not go beyond bdian. In 774 Amir Wali 


! Saiyid Khodja sent by Shahrukh [Matla^ al-Sa^d'ain, 
1843, p. 26). Sultan ^Ali with his allies 
sought refuge with Miian-^ah, who had come from 
Adharbaidjan but the latter handed him over 
Saiyid Khodja. On this occasion several sons of 
Pir Pad^ah fell into the hands of Saiyid Khodja 
p. 54, 80). In 808 Shahrukh promised Pir 
Padshah that he w'ould be safe and summoned 


-- , him to his court. Saiyid Khodja. however, over- 

m-'tigtated b^y the Muzaffarid ShMi ^udja' took j w'helmed with tokens of gratitude by Shahrukh. 
^£U} .md Sawa. The death ofLwais(776 = I 374 ) i conceived ambitious projects, entered into negotia- 


jiut an end to any further military preparations 
i . larkov, Dj_elayir. Monet^ St. Petersburg 

P* xiv.) When in 783 (13S1) Timur took 
and lazed to the ground Isfaiayin which had been 
leld by Arnir Wall {Zafar-nama, i. 325), the latter 
r!-cei\ed with all honour the envoys of the con- 
queror, but once Timur returned to Samarl^and, 


came to an arrangement with 'Ali-beg, son 


Wall 

''f Arghun-Shah, who took KalSt and XusTl^b- 

i, 324) and he advanced against the Sar- 
nadai C"- « 


tions with Iskandar (of Kars) and finally rose in 
rebellion. From Kalat he had to seek refuge with 
Pir Padshah. This provoked Shahrukh'.s expedition 
against Mazandaran (S09 = 1406). Pir Padshah 
had considerable forces under him but lost the 
battle. He fled to Khwanzm and Saiyid Khudia 
went to Shiraz. Shahiukh set prince 'Omar Bahadur 
up in Mazandaran but he soon rebelled and was 
leplaced by Ulugh-beg In 810 the latter informed 
his father Shahrukh of Pir Padshah’s new prepa- 


All Muaiyid. Timiir leturned to Khora.san , rations. For a second time Shahrukh set out for 
in the winter of the same year (1381 — 1382). j .Mazandaran and the news of his advance forced 
icsieged Kalat and went on to Djurdjan. Via j Pir Padshah to seek refuge with the Baduspanid 
lig w'ent to Kabud-Djama and Shasman I Kaylimarih b. Bisutun. Without striking a blow 
- va jud-njama^ now Iladjdjilar, on the left bank Shahiukh re-established his aulhority at .\starabad 
ri Hilary of the Gurcan, between Nardin and and Shasman. 


f , - . ^ Gurgan, between 

'Unbad-i Kablis). Amir Wall hastened to send 
propitiatory presents to Timiir and the latter 
yiiinied by Samulkan [in the Atrak valley] 
y 349 ’ 351)- In the meanwhile 'Ali-beg was also 


In 812, the son of Pit Padshah, 5. Sultan '.\li 
came to Shahrukh and took part in the expedition 
to Sistan but on the news of the death of his 
! father fled to Rustamdar. There he obtained the 


reduced to submission. He and his relatives {mu- support of the amir Kayumardi and collected his 
alhkan) were flenneroH r.. CAlTl.a^ f..,.ea= Cl., Q>Otli,.’l.V, fnr 


of 


th’ 


were deported to Transoxania. ',-\lI-beg 
"as executed at Andidjan in 784 {ibU.^ p. 353). 
'r 785 (1383) Timiir sent troops to the lands 
' Wall. Having conquered Sistan, Timur 
the field in person against Amir Wall. After 
^ ^ lattie of Gawais {Zafar-nama \ Gaw'krsh) tlie 
(halfway between Askhabad 
Klzil-Arwat) was taken (ibid.^ i, 382). Timur 
advance on Dihistan and D^ilawan (= 
^ '|ahhad-i Misriyan on the Atrak below Cat) and 
river of Gurgan. Amir Wali valiantly 
his advance step by step but his night 
(^^^ck (in Shawwal 786 [1384]) failed. Timur oc- 
^jipied Astarabad. Amir Wali sent his family to 
ir -Kuh (near Damghan) and himself fled to the 
dH^ 382 — 386). He took part in the 

Tabriz [q. v.] against Toktami;^ and in 
r K finally met his death through the treacheiy 

^ his host Mahmud KhalUiali p. 392, 39S). 

Padshah, son of Tugha Timur, 
had been driven out of Djurdjan by the usurpei 
f T'k re-established in his hereditary 

} Timur in 786. The latter enjoined him to 


father’s forces. On the departure of Shahiul^ for 
Transoxania Sultan TAIt tried to lake Astarabad 
but was defeated and slain by the governor. His 
head \va:> sent to Harat (^Afatla^ al-Sa^dain, in 
Dorn, Ausziige, p. I 95 )- 

Bibliography'. Cf. the article serbed.Ars. 
Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkirat al-^iZarei . ed. Browne, 
p. 236 — 237, 280, 282 — 283, Bombay 1887, 
p. 104, 123; Shady at at aL Atrak, tiansl. Miles, 
London 1838, p. 315, 320 — 326 [this book is 
a synopsis by an unknown hand of the Tarikh-i 
arba^ Cliis written in the name of Ulu gh -beg, 
cf. Barthold, Turkestan.^ G.M.S.^ p. 57; it is 
quite different from the Shadjara-yi turk of 
Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi] ; Mirkhond. Raiedat aCsAfa., Bom- 
bay 1261 (1845), V. 219, 220, 251; Khondamir, 
Habib al'Siyat.^ Tihrau 1271, in/i., p. 128-129; 
Dorn, Die Geschichte der Serbedarc nach Chon- 
dettiir 1849, p. 146, 150, 155* Dorn, Ausziige 
aits Muham. Schriftstellern., St. Petersburg 1858, 
cf. the index sub Tugha-tlmur b^an, .Amir Wali, 
Lukman and Pir Padshah ; Munedjdjim-bash?, 
iii. 12; d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols.^ iv. 
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726 .'Y^- i Hammer, Geschichte d. Ilchane^ ii. 
317 — 342; Howorth, Hist of the Mon^ols^ iii. 
63S, 717 — 726; Lane Poole, Mohammadan Dy- 
nasties^ and also the additions of Barihold in 
the Russian transl , St. Petersburg 1899, p. 249; 
Rabino, Mazandaran^ 1928, G.dil.S.^ index. 

(V. Minorsky) 

TU GH RA (Ottoman and Sal^uk Turkish), 
cipher or calligraphic emblem of the Oghuz, 
later Saldjuk and then Ottoman ruler, which m 
course of time became the coat of arms or escutcheon 
of the state, and was placed by the luler not only 
on rescripts and firmans but on title-deeds of 
property, coins, official monuments, ships-of-war 
and in more modern times on documents of 
identification, passports, postage-stamps, sheets of 
stamped paper, goldsmith’s maiks etc. 

Lexicology. The word tu gh ra was synonymous 
with the Persian 7 usjw.n^ nishane ox fiisJmn 
the Arabic plural naydshln) “sign** and with the 
Arabic taiokf [q. v.] “cipher, signature” and in 
the concluding foimula of firmans the tughra is 
called 'alamet. All these w'ords have a wider meaning 
than tughra^ and it came about, in Egypt for 
example, that the tughra was only a part or a 
particular aspect of the '^aiama. Tughra has passed 
into Persian (cf. the examples from Hakim-i l^akanl 
and Mir Nazmi, in T. 0 . E. N*^. 43, p. 56) 
and Ibn ^allikan ( IVafayat al-A^yan^ i. 202), 
e\en thought the woid was of Peisian origin. Ac- 
cording to Ibn I^allikan, it was in Persian that 
the orthography in Arabic characters became fixed 
as and ^ (^tughra) with alif maksura. 

This is why it has been taken by Turkish literary 
usage for an elative Arabic feminine and 

declined, according to Turco-Persian syntax, with 
feminine adjectives: tughra-i gkarra “the illustrious 
or brilliant tughra'\ Some western writers also 
put it in the feminine (“die Tughra”). 

Arabic has for some time used the verb tagh- 
ghara^ “to place the tu£hra upon” (Makrlzi. Khitat^ 
Cairo 1270, ii. 21 1). Popular Arabic has confounded 
tughia with turra >1^ “border of a piece of cloth 
or the upper border of a document” and this last 
name is given to the tu^ra in Djabarti (iv. 95, 2) and 
in present day usage in Egypt. This confusion, 
easily explained from the place in the document 
where the tughra was put (cf. below), is fairly 
old (cf Ibn Khallikan, op.cit.'y cf. also Quatremere, 
Mamlouks^ ii/ii. 308, note). 

In dialects, tu gh ra is pronounced tura and tura^ 
for example in Gagauz (Radloff. x. ; Mosch- 

koff, p. 98) and thus becomes a homonym of 
a word, which means in Turkish “stick or sinew 
used for playing on a large drum, a twdsted 
handerchief used in a game to strike someone in 
the hollow of the hand” (the Arabic (w/'rc, already 
mentioned, is also found w’ith this meaning: cf. 
also Arabic or Persian, dittra^ derre^ “nerve”). 

In spite of all these attempts at assimilation by 
foreign languages, the word tughra must be con- 
sideied as of puiely Turkish origin. From valuable 
notes in Kashgharl (i. 388), we know that it comes 

o 

from the Oghuz tughragh which meant: 

1. “seal i^tab^') and cipher i^tau’kf^oi the Oghuz 
ruler (fualik), but the (settled) Turks do not 
know’ it” ; 

2. “any horse provisionally lent to the army for 
the days of a royal review or for the duration of 
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a war (it is probable that this comes from the 
royal mark stamped upon the horse)”. 

Raihgharl also gives (ii. 2 1 7) the veib t ugh i ay-h- 
/a-n-mai, “to receive the tii gh i u gh '' lefetring to a 
document or to a page (Turk, oghlan^ Ar. ghuiam' 

The change t ugh ra gh ]> tugh> a is explained Ln the 
dropping, regular in Osmanli of the final guttuial 
gh of the Oghuz. We have many other examples 
of the same phenomenon. 

Like other Turkish and Persian words ending 
in a and borrowed by the Arabic, tughia in the 
latter langua gewas given the termination <<-Zit in 
the plural: tughra'icat (cf. Kalka^andl, xii. 162) 
like nghazdat^ bashazoat^ kalfazvat^ ustaicaty 
daicat^ etc. 

On the other hand, the existence of the old foim 
tughragh enables us to dispose of a number of 
rash etymologies proposed for t ugh ra, like that 
of Zenker who sees in it, with metathesis, the 
optative tur-gha{ y') “let it be so” or that of Tychsein 
who sees in it the w’ord d og hru “truth” [Intro iiiitic 
in re/n numariam Muhammedanoruni, Rostoc^ 
1794, quoted in the Description de V Egypt:- x\i. 
33S— 339 )* 

The theory which connects t ug hra with the name 
of the fabulous bird iughyi deserves more space. 
The writers who have maintained it, Ahmad Midhal 
Efendi, Ahmad Wefik Pasha, Ziya Gok Alp (-U- 
TIA/., N'O. 3, p. 404, 445) and Colonel (T. 
0 . E, d/., N'o. 43 and 44 of the year 1334 )? 
that this bird was the badge (Ziya Gok Alp sa}' 

„totem”) or ongun of the great Khal^an 

of the Oghuz and that each of the 24 tribes under 
him and each of the 4 l^ans who commanded 
them in groups of six had their tatnga, Unfortunatel) 
not one of these authors gives their authority for 
their statements. The quotations from Rashid al- 
Din and Mahmud Kashghari only contain de- 
scriptions of this fabulous bird (we may add 
that it is mentioned in the Shaknaffia^ ed. Monl. 
in folio, v. 619, 621; the Khakan makes a present 
of this bird to Bahram Gur). 

Kashgharb although better placed than we au 
to dLcuss the etymology of tu gh ragh., only sa}^ 
zva-la adri asiahu,^ “I do not know its origin • 

History of the tughra. Unfortunately 
do not know the pattern of the tu^ra used ) 
the Oghuz or the Saidjuks, who w'ere of the same 
race. The title of the tti gh rayi or official appoin^^'^ 
by the latter to draw the tughra has been preser\eu 
through the fame of one of them, who was viziei 
to Malik Shah and Mas'ud and author of the Lainl} 
d. in 5 14 according to some, 5 * ^ accon mo 
to others [see the art. AL-Tur,HRA^I]. His biographer^ 
(Ibn KLallikan, ed. de Slane, i. 462; Ibn al-^'ani- 
Cairo 1285, ii. 131 ; Ibn al-Athir, Eecueii _ 

des Croisades,, i. 327) all say that ttighrayi mean" 
the official who draws the tughra. M. Babinger 
mentions also a ra^is dtzvan al-inska or f ^ 
tughrazoiya from the Matali^ al-Budur ft Mana-’ 
al Surur (Cairo 1300, ii. 118), a work by A 
al-Din '^AU b. "Abdallah al-Baha% d. in 
(1412). . 

We again find the tu gh ra among the Mamm 
Sultans of Egypt, who no doubt borrow'ed it from 
the Saidjuks (through the Aiyubids ?). According 
to Kalka^andl, it was only used down to the 
reign of Sha"ban b. Husain (1363 — 
statement is confirmed by Makrizi, KhitaU 
who says the tughra was no longer in use m hi^ 
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time, i. e. between 766 and 845 (1364 — 1442). 
Kalkaihandi (xiii. 162 — 166) gives details of 

the tughia which the sultans of Egypt 

placed upon manshur (q. v.; plur. manaskir') or 
rescripts addressed to the chiefs of a 1,000 and to 
the em'ir tablkhana). 

It was the duty of a special official to prepaie 
these tu gh ras on rectangular pieces of paper. The 
scribes then inserted these rectangles in the spaces 
left blank for them in the turra or “upper part 
of the document”, above the basmala (cf. also 
Quatremere, Sultans Mamloiiks^ ll/ii. 308 — 309). 

The tughia was formed of the alkab of the 
Suluinj written on one line. The text of the tughra 
of Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala'un 
was: al-Sultan al~Malik aUNasir^ Nasir ai‘diin\a 
ica Miihamniad b. al-Sultan al-malik al- 

MansTir Saif al-Din Kaldlun (fig. l). 

The uprights of all the vertical letters 

like alif^ kaf^ Idm^ ta, ca, which number 35 in this 
tu^ra, are considerably elongated isolated uprights 
alternating with groups of two (Kalka^andi gives 
the exact measurements of the spaces left between 
the verticals). To secure this regular arrangement, 
some letters were displaced ; this was the case 
with the alif of al-malik^ which was inserted 
between the two lam% of al-sultan. Under the line 
of titles were the words khallada 'llahu sulfanahu 
which were written, not by the official of the tughra, 
but by the scribe who wrote out the manskur it- 
self on which this formula encroaches a little 
(perhaps intentionally). 

The size of this tughra, according to al-Kalka- 
^andi, was “a half dkira^ al-kuma^ al-kahiri'^ 
in width and height. The size of the characters 
or of the kalani varied according to the number 
of uprights. 

We refer to the same work for a description of 
fig* 2. In it we have 45 uprights (for 47 vertical 
letters), which are arranged in pairs with their 
extremities horizontal. But the most striking peculia- 
rity here is the fact that at the bottom of the verticals 
(traced in the kalam i^alll aUthiiltJi) is written 
the name of the sultan, Sha^ban b. Husain (in 
luiger characters or kalam al-tumar'). 

We may call attention to the peculiar features 
of the two niin's (supplied by the words Sha'^ban 
and [i]bn) which are in the centie. It is probable 
that this is the junction of the two curves to be 
mentioned below. 

dhe Ottoman tughra, although derived in all 
probability from the same model (Saldjuk), differs I 
markedly, in appearance at least, from the Egyptian 
tughra. 

bhe oldest Ottoman tughra known to me is found 
on the coins of the emir Sulaiman (806 — 816 = 
^403 1416). All that von Hammer says on the 

^ubject of tughras dating from Murad I or his ! 
father Orkhan does not seem to be based on any- | 
thing tangible. Fekete, it is true, according to > 
kshalil Edhem, who gives no definite reference, 
^’Peaks of coins of Murad I with the tughra, but 
this author’s Catalogue does not mention these 
coins. Colonel 'AU (p. no — in) also gives the 
^cheme of the paphic evolution of the tughra from 
‘ urad I but without saying whence he had taken it. 

It should be noted that the tughra of the emir 
bulaiman already contains the principal elements 
of this cipher, i. e. 

I* The verticals to the number of 3, which are 


I taken from the alif's in the name of the prince 
j and his father. The words “Emir Sulaiman” are 
j surmounted by “(i)bii”, in turn surmounted by 
; Bayazid. In a tughra of Mehmed (i)bn Bayazid 
j (Mehmed I; cf. Khalil Edhem, Muze-i hunidyiin 
'' Mesk^uk^at-l ^Osmaniye^ Constantinople 1334, i. 

I 31), there are 4 verticals but this number is ex- 
I ceptional and is only found, for the sultans, at a 
I comparatively remote period. 

2. The oval or elliptical curves, not closed, to 
; the number of two, which meet in the lower part 
of the name of the prince and which turning first 
! to the left, ascend, then turn to the right to cut 
j the verticals in their upper parts and then dis- 
I appear on the right. Exceptionally, we find one 
or three curves. The number two at quite an 
early period became sacred for the sultan’s figure. 

These curves seem originally to have been 
prolongations of the letters nun^ which occur in 
the word (i)bii and in the name of the prince or 
of his father or in the tughra of piince Sulaiman, 
in that of Murad 1 (according to Colonel ^ 4 . 1 i), 
in that of Mehmed I, where the second nun is 
supplied by the word sultan (cf. Khalil Edhem, 
loc. citl) or in the later tughra in which, according 
to Fekete, the nun^ of the word ibn and ^dn 
have been prolonged. It is true that they are 
found very early, even when the names do not 
supply a second nun ; cf. the tughras, incomplete 
it is true, given by Khalil Edhem, p. 44, 48, 55, 
65, 67 and 68. 

At first the names and the patronymic were 
placed in the escutcheon, circumscribed by the 
curves but in the later development of the tughra 
. this space was left party vacant. At first only 
! the name of the sultan was left there ; the name 
of his father and later the two names were placed 
quite at the bottom of the verticals where they 
formed a crowded group of intersecting lines, 
foiming a more or less geometrical figure called 
which means “the little palm, space between the 
I finger and the thumb” (properly “spreading out” = 
gerundive of the verb ser-mek\ cf. the saying ser-e 
serp-e, sele serpe\ the word is found with the same 
meanings in Kirghiz, cf. Radloff, Worterbuly iv. 458)* 

Between the sere and the escutcheon is inserted 
the word al-muzaffar “victorious” with the addition 
of “always”, which is placed in the form 

of a very conventional seal in the centre of the 
escutcheon. The final alif of the word da^imd 
(d(fl/n<^fi) is lengthened and, turning sharply round 
to the left, cuts through the curves. These 
words appeared for the first time according to I. 
Ghalib Edhem {Catalogtie^ p. j and 206 note) on 

the coins of Ibrahim II, whose reign began in 

1049 A. H. 

The two e.xtremities to the right of the curves are 
given an elongated and more elegant form. They 
have become one more characteristic feature of 
the modern tughra of which they form the arms 
{tughra kollaj}). From the tops of the three verticals 
descend three broken lines like floating flames. As 
to the word Khan, after having figured at the end 
of the name of the sovereign’s father, it was added 
to that of the sovereign from the time of Mahmud I 
(1730—1754). 

In the field to the right of the tughra, was 
frequently placed a flower. In the same place the 
sultans later put their title of ghdzi when they 
had the right to it (Mahmud II put his poetic 
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nom de plume ^Adlt there, cf. fig. 8). For the | 
other modifications in detail undergone by the ; 
tughra. cf. Fekete., p. xliv., note i. , 

The form of tughra which we have just described : 
has often been imitated by private individuals who [ 
used to substitute for the name of the sultan I 
religious formulae to make lau'ha or calligraphic , 
plaques to hang up in mosques, libraries, cafes \ 
or private houses. In Egypt we even find trades- , 
men’s signs of this kind, but they are now disap- \ 
pearing and it was quite recently allowable to , 
order a ^attat or a maker of faience to make a ; 
tughra in one’s own name (cf. fig. I2, 13). 

The official use of the tughra ceased in Turkey 
with the dethronement of the last sultan (law of 
Ankara from Nov. i, 1922). 

If w’e now compare the Osmanli tu gh ra with the j 
Mamluk tughra to ascertain the graphic element 1 
which is common to both, we find that this element ' 
reduces itself to the uprights of the vertical let- | 
teis. We aie thus led to conclude quite naturally ! 
that the essential feature of the tughra is a certain ; 
number — not fixed — of upright strokes. | 

W’riters have talked of a tughra formed on the i 
coins of Murad TI ('Ali, p. 113: Khalil Edhem, | 
loc. cit.') made simply of oval curves but I do not 
think we really have a tughra here. At least it j 
is an incomplete one. We have seen that if in ! 
some Mamluk tughras there were lines analogous ; 
to these curves, they were not an indispensable | 
element. 

Although supplied later by the method of writing j 
the words, the decorative motif represented by the i 
verticals must be older than the use of the Arabic | 
script among the Turks. I 

The symbol of the tughra. If we suppose | 
the tughra is not simply a conventional mode of 
writing, w'hat symbol does it represent? 

W’e have already mentioned that some see in 
it the figure of a bird. Others have gone so far 
as to see in it a horseman galloping at full speed 
(Tychsenj but the must popular theory is that 
which owes its fame to v. de 1 ' Emp. 

Otto 7 nan^ i. 231), According to him, the tughra 
would be the imitation of the mark left by the 
hand of sultan Muiad I, who not being able to 
write, dipped his hand in ink(!) and stamped it 
instead of a signature on the treaty concluded 
with the Ragusans. This explanation, which seems 
to overlook tiie fact that the sultan in question 
had a chancellery, is taken by v. Hammer from 
Engel (^Gesch. des Freystaates Ragusa^ Vienna 
1807, p. 141), who does not give any authority. 

It is not known in the east and is clearly a 
legend, which originated 110 doubt in Kagusa itself. 
It nevertheless has had a great vogue : Barbier 
de Meynard accepted it i^Rec. des Hist, des Croi- 
sades.^ iv. 138 note) and it was defended quite 
recently by arguments taken from the antiquity 
of the use of finger prints. 

Looking at the primitive form of the tughra 
(cf. above) all the hypotheses which w'e have just 
given, fall to the ground at once. It is interesting 
to note that Fekete came to the same negative 
result, starting from the design of the Ottoman 
tughra, which however is more complicated. Later 
interpretations being based on more elaborate forms 
of the tughra are of little importance. 

This is why the fact that the tughra or the 
pence.^ which is the imitation of it (see below), is 
sometimes given the form of a bird in Turkish 


decorative art (a specimen of the year 1181 a. h. 
is given in figure 14). Similarly the fact that/c’//c\- 
means “claw’' and sere “palm” is not an argument 
in favour of von Hammer's theory, who howevei 
did not think of quoting it (the French woid 
“griffe” is used also with the meaning of “stamp 
for a signature"). 

In thus simplifying the problem, one is led to 
ask if the hooks of which we have spoken have 
not some symbolical significance. One queatiun 
arises which we put forward wdth all reserve: du 
not these verticals represent the iugh, a word which 
we know was applied by the Turks to the horse 
or yaktails floating on the end of a pole, or earliei 
to flags in general : The main argument that can 
be produced against the suggestion is the rarity 
of the denominative verbal suffix from which 
we should have to derive -ra-gk (in tngkraga) by 
a formation parallel to the well known suflixe; 
-/j ^Ve have however called attention to 

this suffix in our Grammaire de la langue tmuu: 
and more especially in V Anthropologic., xxxiii- 
(1923), p. 174. The fate of this hypothesis cau 
only be decided by a more profound study, ^’‘hich 
has still to be undertaken, of this suffix. 

As to the argument that one might be tempted 
to draw from the flames floating at the top of 
the tughra or from the fact that in the pen\.<^ 
custom became established of very often dra'ving 
two verticals for the pachas of two tails and three 
for the pashas of three tails or ivazlr., these are 
all interpretations a posteriori which prove no more 

than those we have rejected above (as a curiosity 

give as fig. 15 a signature in which the wouL 
khulis al-fu^ad are arranged in three verticals 01 
a tugk although they refer to a woman). It is also 
to be noted that numismaticians sometimes seem 
to take the word tughra in the larger meaning 
of '^motif of decoration by letters” i"^- 

300, 381 [1848]). 

Ni^andji. We have seen that the Sal^nx 01 
Mamluk rulers had officials whose particular dul> 
it was to draw the tughra (in Turkish 
cekmek.^ in Persian tughra ke^tden). It was the 
same among the Ottomans, who had officials foi 
this purpose called niskandji and teivki i. ^ 

The ni^andyi was with the three defterdat 
the defter emini., one of the five high officials n 
the court of the class of the khodjagian (Mouradja 
d’Ohsson, iii. 350; von Hammer, xvii. 54 )* ^ 

Apart from his special office he had, at lea^ 
at first, certain quite important legislative duties* 
and he used to be called muftiA kanun^ ‘‘jun= 
consult of secular law”, in contrast to the mu i 
par e.xcellence or shaikh al-Islara, “juriscon^u t 
of religious law”. In his house the kaniif^'^ 
prepared. The text was checked by his 
and the fiishandji himself then drew the 
upon it. It may be further noted that the majonl) 
of the kanuns that have come down to us '•^cre 
prepared by niHidndJi'a. 

These officials had also at first the right to 
examine and control all documents presented to 
him to be marked with the Sultan’s monogram, 
which gave them a kind of supervision over Inc 
departments which sent them up (Mouradja d Oh^ 
son, loc. cit.'). 

According to the Kanun-name of the teivki^ 
{giisjiandgi) ‘^Abd al-Rahman (of 1087, A/. T.M-i 
p. 515), the following were the formalities to be 
gone through: When a firman is promulgated rz' 
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Tu^hra of the emir Sulaiman Tughia of Mehmed III 
(1403— 1413). (1595—1603). 


Tughra of Ibiahim I 
( 1640 — -1648). 


Fig. 6 

'I'ug])ia of Mahmud 
(1730—1754;. 
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lughia of Sultan Suleyman II (III) b. Ibrahim on a firman of the first ten days of 
Zi 1 -Ka^de 1099 28*h August to 6^h September 1688 







Fig. II 

liighia of Sultan Ahmad II b. Ibrahim on a fiiman o( the second ten d.its of 
Djumada II 1104 = 0! l6th to 25th Fcbiuary 1693 


















Sal)ik Ni^aiujji Mehniecl Iki^iha Fig, 33. IJoynu-t'yri llasan-l'a^lia-Zadu '^Abdullah I'a^dia 

14th i^a'^ban 1137— 28th Apiil 1725 151I' Zi’l-Ka'da 1105 = 24*'' Scptunilxir 1752 
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quiring official authorisation (^lashih firmanf)^ the 
law requires that the tugljra should be executed 
by the grand vizier himself. On receiving this 
fit man, the nishandji inscribes on the reverse the 
Words defteri geU “let its register be brought” (in 
vliich is the precedent to be examined) and sends 
It to the defter emtni. The latter at once sends 
back the firman with the required register through 
the kiseddr (official in charge of the registers) of 
the archives (defter-khdne'). After finding the re- 
quired reference, thenishandji verifies it and keeps 
the firman ordering it. 

He also receives in a sealed bag {inemhur kise') 
the berat issued by the kazasker, writes on the 
register opposite the names of the beneficiaries of 
these beiat the word sakk^ “verified, seen, ap- 
proved”, again seals the bag and sends it by its 
iiseddr to the kbaghat emtni (who collects the 
chancellery dues). 

According to the ^nun of Mehined II, the 
nishandjis had to be recruited from the muderris 
of the grade of ddkhil and sahn i. e. from among 
laiijers (evidently on account of the qualifications 
demauded by them as regards legislation) and also 
from the deftcrddr and the re^is ul-kuttab. The 
early defterdar ranked on this occasion as equal 
to the beylerbeyi's, the early rfis al-kuttdb only 
tanked equal to the san^ak-beyi- 

The )e‘'is al-kiittdb became more important and 
the niiliaDdiis gradually saw their functions reduced 
to the calligraphy of the tughras. Among their 
duties, however, they retained the control of the 
registration of transfers of timar (q. v. zi'-dmet^ 
kliflsi) and of the xuakf villages (Kdnun-ndme of 
Mehmed II, edited by Mehmed ‘Arif in 1330. 
p. 14, note 5, suppl. to T. 0 . E. A/.). 

According to the same kanUri-name, in the 
diu'dn-i humayun^ the nishandjis occupied the 
place of honour f^sadr) along with the wazirs^ the 
^azasken and the defter d art,. 

Precedence was arranged as follows: the zvazir 
had beside them, on one side the kazaskeis., fol- 
lowed by the defter dart,., and on the other the I 
niskdndyh. If a nishandji had the rank of a vizier 
or beylerbeyi (which gave him the right to the 
title of pasha) he had precedence of the defterdar ; 
if he was only a sandjakbey or em'ir Ihva (which 
only gave him the title of bey') he came after the 
defterdar.^ but before the kddit, of the old and 
piesent capitals of the empire. The ni.didndji and 
the defterdar had the same chancery title felkab-, 
cf. jftunshe^dt’i Feridun Bey., p. 9). The ni.shandjis, 
having the rank of vizier, had the same privileges 
as the other viziers {kdnun-ndme of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man). According to Mouradja d’Ohsson (iii. 373 ) 
the nishdndyis received a state salary of 6,620 
piastres. Other details may be found in the same 
kdnun-name of the ceremonial of the diivan as 
far as the nishandjis were concerned. Like the other 
diwdn kiiodyalarty they wore the ceremonial turban 
called mudyezviueze. An ust or over-garment of wool, 
a kaftan or under-garment of lokniaH ktttni. Ac- 
cording to V. Hammer (xvii, 54)7 robes of the 
nishandji were red, while those of the other 
khodjagtdn were violet. Their horses had a covering 
f^abdyi) and harness frakht) of the second class (prta). 
Their khass was a little over 4 viek (400,000 aspers). 

T u gh r a k e sh. "With the extension of the empire, 
the nishdndyis found themselves obliged to call in 
the help of other officials and the kdnun-ndme of 
Mehmed II contains the following provision tughra- 


i-sheriji zvUzeralar (sic) cekiip nishandjl-ya yardlm 
etrnek kdnunumdur “1 have ordered the zvezir to 
assist the nizhdndfit, to draw the tughra" [f. 14). It 
was the zaezlr of the dome ikubbe zeezirleri) who had 
this privilege : they were called tughrakeeh zrezir 
and acted in their own right (.\hmad Rasim, ii. 
633; cf. Na'ima, ii. 72,7 infra; ‘^um’-um dezulct-i 
^osmanivenifi halt u-'akdtni sa/ia zverdiler zve-ismin 
tughrd-i-sultdnl-ye mufdbik ola). The commanders- 
in-chief had the same privilege, cf. the following 
expressions: serdarlik t ugh ra-i gkarzast lie cmirUz 
gidif “orders were issued with the tughra of the 
commander-in-chief (Ewliya Celebi, v. 103): hdlid 
khatt-i sherif He serddr-l mu azzam zi'e-iught akesh 
diistur-i mukierrem irn “I am by autograph order 
of the sultan commander-in-chief and vizier [ibid.y 

iv. 127, 13)* _ 

The name meskk-i tughra “exercise (or fensum) 
of the tughia” was given to the favour which the 
sultan granted to those he wished to distinguish 
by entrusting them with the task of preparing the 
tughra (It was done with a brush or kll kalem). 

The work of the nishdndjh was somewhat 
lightened by the fact that the orders of the Porte 
destined for the capital did not have a tughra; 
only firmans sent to the provinces were tughrall 
(“supplied with a tughral") (Mouradja d Ohsson, 

Bianchi and Kieffer, under the word Cf. 

above however on the tughra of the tdshlhfernidnl. 

In conclusion, we may add that the high officials 
and even the governors of the second class in tracing 
their pence frequently gave it a form very like 
that of the tughra. I have photographs of orders 
issued by the former waits of Egypt (fig. 16 sqd) 
in which the pence is resembles the sultan’s tughra. 
In stead of (in the pences of 1 06 1 and 1062 side 
by side with) muzaffar two, and later three, elliptic 
circles are found. With the three shafts they form 
letters ta which apparently are an a posteriori 
reminiscence of the initial of the word tugk. 
In ste.ad of dafniOy sa/ih is found. In stead of 
being at the top of the document, they were put 
on the margin of the right side and perpendicular 
to it. (1 do not see why some writers will not 
admit tliht this peculiarity was dictated by feelings 
of deference to the sultan). 

When the nishandji disappeared at the reforms, 
officials called tnghrakesh were kept to draw the 

tughra. , , , ^ 

In the sdlndme (official year-book) of the Ottoman 
empire of the year 1334 (1918), p. 1237 found 
the name of a tughrakesh of the rank of santye 
{thdniya) who belonged to the dlzuan-i humayun 
(beylikdii dS'tresi). 

In the earlier annuals (e.g. 1302 = 1886, 1323 
1907 1324 = 1908), there are two tughrakesh^ 
know’n respectively as ezozi’et and sani {thani) who 
are mentioned as forming part of the muhimnu 
odasi after the other officials i. e. the ba.sh k‘atib 
(lattr mudir)y mUmeiyiz (later), mu^azvin, ndmenuzvls 
(earlier) and two mukabeledji. They had the ranks 
of miitemdviZy saniye and salise. 

The earliest year-book of the Ottoman empire 
for the year 1263 (1847) does not mention the 
nishandpiy who however no longer existed nor the 
tughrake.shy who was no doubt considered not of 
sufficient importance : the list of officials was less 
' complete in this volume than in the others (cf. 

I y.A.y Sept. 1847)- 

I Bibliography. Abu ’l-‘Abbas .-Mimad al- 
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Kalkashandi, Subh al-A"ska\ Cairo 1337, xiii. 
1*62-166: Howland Wood, The toughra as found 
upon cci>is^ A'uinisrnatist^ xviii., 19^5? 

T ugh t a-i-humuxun (Turkish), T. O. E.AI., viii., 
1917—1918, NO. 43 i P- 53 — 58 and NO. 44, 
p. 109— 125 ; Fr. Kraelitz-Greifenhorat. Tug>a 
der osmanischen Trinzen^ M. O. G , 1921— 1922, 
p. 167 — 170; do., Die Handfesie {Pence') der 
osman. U'esire (\s ith three plates), M. 0 . G., 
1923-1926, p. 257-268; F. Babinger. 
hey>'liche Tughra^ Pin Beitrag zti) Geschichte des 
osmanischen Vrkundeniocsens^ in Beit) age ziir 
Kunst des Islam^ Festschrift fur Fried) ich Sarre 
zur Vollendung seines 60. Lebensjahres^ Leipzig, 
p. 1 88 — 196 {Jahrbiich der asiatischcn Kunst^ 
1925); L. Fekete, Einfuhrung in die osmanisch- 
turkischc Diploinatik^ Budapest 1926, p. xlii.— xliv. 

(J. Deny) 

TUGHRA, Mulla Tu<;hra-i Ma^hauI, a 
Peisian literaiy man, was born in Mashhad 
(the date is not known) and went to India towards 
the end of the reign of Djahangir. After spending 
some time in the Deccan, he became ))ninshi to 
Prince Muiad Bakh^h in the reign of Shah Djahan. 
He accompanied the latter on his expedition 
to Balkh. The conquest of the latter town and 
of Badakhshan by this prince (1055 — 1057 = 
1645 — ^647) was celebrated by him in a prose 
work {risaUi). This risala called Mi)'^at aBFutuh 
was later imitated by a certain Ghulam Muhyi 
al-Din who in 1135 (1722 — 1723) wTOte a pane- 
gyrical biography of a high military officer of the 
^lughal Kmpire, Saif al-Dawla ^Abd al-Samad 
(d. 1 150 = 1737 --173S) entitled FutuJiaBnamad 
Samadi. 

Tughra later went to Kashmir in the train of 
the Diican (Privy Councillor) Mirza Abu ’l-Kasim. 
Here he spent the last years of his life and died 
before 1078 (1667 — 1668). He is mentioned as 
already dead m a book written in this year (Rieu, 
p. 742). The year I130 (1717 — 1718) in which, 
according to Pertsch {Die persischen Handschriften 
der . . . Bibliothek zu Gotha, p. 24), a work by 
'Tughra was completed, accoiding to the colophon 
in the Gotha MS. N^. 9, is to be referred to the 
copyist and not to the author of the text. Ch. 
Stewart {Catalogue Mysoie, p. 64) gives 1323 a . d . 
as the year of Tughra's death ; 1 cannot suggest 
huw such an error arose. 

Tughra wrote poems as well as prose {rasalil). 
Among his poetical works may be mentioned: 

SdkhnZima, a comprehensive Mathnawl in • 
imitation of a work of the same name of an eailier 
poet Zuhuri (d. 1025 = 1616): Ta^rifd Kashtnir^ 
a description of Kashmir in Matjinawi form. Here 
also he imitated an earlier poet, Hakim Zulali 
(d. 1026=1617). Tughra also wrote a preface 
to the works of this poet (cf. Ethe, Catalogue of 
the Pel's. J/SS. in the India Office Library..'^. 816, 
819). The Ta'/if w'as apparently composed in | 
Kashmir i. e. after the poet had left the Mughal | 
court. Tughra, like almost all Persian poets, also 
w rote ghazals, ruha'lyat, miikatta^at etc. His 
/:sala?< written in very affected, pompous prose 
seem however to have enjoyed greater popularity 
than hi.> poems. These exist in a number of MSS., 
w’hile those of the poems are less numerous (in 
Europe at least). Tughra wrote about 30 of them — 
a list of them extant in MSS. will be found in 
the books quoted below’ in the Bibliography. — 
Here it is sufficient to mention in addition to the 
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MiPdt alFiituh'. Miyar al-ldrak, an essay on 
the Diwan of Hafiz; Firdau'siya and Tadfalliyat, 
two descriptions of Kashmir in prose; Ta^kirat 
aFAtkiva^^ panegyrics on twelve contemporary 
scholars and poets of Kashmir; APir at al- Lyub.^ 
a satiie on an emir of the court of Golkonda; 
Dj ulTisiya^ a panegyric on Awrangzeb and P ari- 
khana, a panegyric on the Shah of Persia 'Abbas II. 

Lastly may be mentioned Tughra’s letters to 
vaiious contempoiaries. An edition of 18 of his 
risdlTs with the letters and commentary appeared 
(lith.) atCawDpore in 1871 and Lucknow in 1885. 

Bibliography. Grundriss der Iran. Phi- 
lologie, ii. 334, 336—338; Catalogue of 

the Persian Alanuscripts in the British Museum, 

p. 742, 850, 875, 1068, 796, 677, 971, 1036; 
Rieu, Supplement, p. 205 (where a preface by 
Tughra’s to the Dnoan of Kudsi is mentioned), 
p. 267; Sachau and Ethe, Catalogue of the 
Persian Alaniiscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
i- 844 sqq.\ Ch. Stewait, A descriptive Catalogue 
of the Oriental Library of the late Tippoo Sultan 
of Mysore, p. 64; Ethe, Catalogue of Persian 
Alanuscripts in the Library of the India Office, 
p. 868 sqq.. 963; W. Pertsch, Verzeichnis dei^ 
persischen Handschriften der Koniglichen Bi- 
bliothek zu Berlin, p. 480, 649^ 679, 865, 69I, 
696; do., Die persischen Handschriften der 
Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha, p. 24; E. 
Browne, Supplemental y Handlist of the Mu- 
hammadan Alanuscripts ... in . . . Cambridge, 
p. 20, 42, 107, 122, 196, 208, 261, 296, 299, 
302; E. Edwards, Cat. of Persian Printed Books 
in the British Museum, London 1922, s. v. 

(V. F. Buchner) 

al-TUGHRAT Mu'aiyid al-DTn Faioir al- 
Kuttab Abd IsmaTl al-Husain b. “^AlI b. Mu- 
hammad B. 'Abd al-Samad al-IsfahanI, better 
known by the name of TughrsT (so named after 
the scroll, consisting of the name of the sovereign 
and his titles, written at the top of official do- 
cuments above the Basmala), Arab poet, was 
born in 453 (io6i) probably in Isfahan. His 
early career is imperfectly known, but he appears 
to have first been engaged as secretary in Irbil. 
Then he entered the chancellory of the Saldjuk 
Sultans and served during the reign of Malikshah 
and his son Muhammad. He was without equal as 
regards the beauty of his calligraphy, but according 
to the prolix statement of 'Imad al-Din, his work 
was tediously slow. The vizier of Sultan Muham- 
mad who may have feared his rivalry was his 
enemy and should have liked to have him removed, 
but could find no cause. That Tughra^ aspired 
to higher things is evident from the remark of 
the biographers that he spent money in bribes to 
obtain the position of vizier, but was not success- 
ful. His chance seemed to have come when Sultan 
Muhammad died, while he was w'ith prince Mas'ud 
at Mawsil, while the Wazir al-Sumairimi was with 
prince Mahmud at Isfahan. In conjunction with 
other nobles they persuaded Mas'ud to throw off 
I allegiance to Mahmud, whom al-Sumairimi had 
proclaimed Sultan of the Western provinces of 
; the Saldjuk empire. Sultan Muhammad had died 
j in 511 (1117- — 1118) and it was only in 513 
I that they tried to make a bid for the throne. 

) An ill-equipped army accompanied by Mas'^ud and 
! Tughra^i, who was at last vizier, marched to 
I meet the army of Sultan Mahmud. A battle was 
I fought in the neighbourhood of Hamadan which 
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resulted in the complete defeat of Mas'ud. He him- voluminous work and enlarges upon all subjects 
was made a prisoner as also was Tughra’i who connected with the poem or otherwise. Several 
had thus fallen into the hands of his enemy, abbreviations exist of this commentary : one, called 
Mu'-^ud was pardoned, but Tughra^i condemned Katr al-Ghaith a!-MusadjJja?fi by ^Abd al-Rahman 
to death, because he was declared a heretic. He al-^Alawami, was printed Bulak 1290; another, much 
was oidered to be shot with arrows by a company curtailed abridgment with the title Kitab al-^Arab 
of soldiers, but some verses uttered by him as min Ghaith al-Adab, was printed Bairut 1897. 
he was facing death caused the vizier to defer Other commentaries found in manuscript are Nashr 
the execution of the sentence. It was however al-Alani fi Shark Lamlxat al-^A^am by Muham- 
carried out at a later date, which is generally fixed mad b. '^Umar al-Hadrami (died 939) of \\hich a 
in the year 515 (1121 — 1122). The chronology number of copies are found in libraries; Nahdh 
of these events is far from certain Ibn al-Athir dates aldAdjarn ^an Lamiyat al-'Adjam corapos,ed m 
the battle in the year 514 and one account even Constantinople in 962 by Djalal b. Khidr; the 
gives 518 as the date of Tughrah's execution. This oldest commentary is perhaps that by Muhibb 
latter date is certainly wrong, because al-Sumai- al-Din Abu ’i-Baka’ h\bd Allah b. al-Husain al* 
rlmi was murdered in the month of Safar 516 in Ukbari fd. 616). The commentary by Kamal al- 
Baghdad near the Nizamiya Madrasa by a negro Damiri is also a mere extract from that of al-Safadi, 
slave who was said to have belonged to Tughra'i and many more. 

and committed the murder to avenge his master. Biographies of TughraT are found in almost 
The reputation of TughraT rests principally upon all historical works giving obituaries; all appear 
his poem, the Lamiyat aldAdjam^ composed in to draw upon the same sources; Yakut, IrAidid. 
Bagdad in 505 (mi — 1112), in which he com- iv. 50 — 60; Ibn Khallikan, ed, Cairo 
plains about the evil times in which he lives. 159; SafadI, Ghaith^ Cairo 1305, i. 6 sqq.\ Ibn 
This poem, published by Golius with a Latin al-Athir, Kamil^ passim ; Bundari, ed. Houtsma, 
translation, was perhaps the earliest specimen of Recueil^ ii., passim. Verses of his are cited in all 
Arabic poetry accessible to wider circles in Europe later anthologies, 
and was several times reprinted and translated Bibliography', given above, 

into other languages. It has also been the subject (F. KrenkOw) 

to a number of Arabic commentaries. The Diwan.^ TU GH RIL I b. Mi'HAMMAD, a S e 1 dj u k 
printed m Constantinople, was collected after the ruier in the Trak 526 — 529 =1132—1134, 
author’s death and contains, in addition to the b. 503=1109, had as his guardian {atabeg)^ the 
Lamiya.^ poems in praise of notables and princes, doughty emir Shirgir and received as his fief a 
and the latest compositions are perhaps those in ; large part of the province of Djibiil with the towns 
praise of his youthful master, prince Mas'ud. I of Siwa, Kazwin, Abhar, Zan^an, Talakan etc. 

There was another branch of study cultivated I On the death of his father (51 1 = the Atabeg 

TttghraV, namely alchemy and in this pseudo- Shirgir was thrown into prison and his place taken 
science he composed a number of works, which, by the emir Kundoghdt, who was on bad terms 
as Wahabi put it, were the cause of the waste of with Sultan Mahmud, Tughrll’s brother. \\ ith 
untold wealth, both by the author himself and by Kundog^d? he took part in the unfortunate campaign 
those who made use of his works. The language in against the Georgians in 515 (1121) and was in 
these is abstruse as usual with this class of literature, a serious position when his at 5 beg died in the 
The following titles of his works are recorded same year and his relations with his brother, never 
and several of them exist in manuscript: i. Dlamd' very good, became still worse. In these straits he 
al-Asrar (MS. in Gotha ?); 2. Tarakib al-Amvar was easily persuaded by the able and turbulent 
(perhaps only part of the title of the first-named); Arab Dubais b. Sadaka [q. v.] that it would be 
3. ^(ik^ikal-L$tishhadat\ 4. Kitab Dhat al-Fawa^id: easy to seize the province of al-Trak and get rid 
5 - LTitM al-Radd ^ala Ibn Sinafl Ibtal al-Kinilyi^ \ of the caliph and the sultan. The enterprise failed 
6. Masabih al~Hikma wa-Mafatih aLRahma' iox however and the two sought refuge with Sultan 
advanced students only (MS. Paris, N®. 2614); in Sandjar, who took up their cause and began 
addition to these the Paris MS., N^. 2607 claims negotiations on their behalf with Mahmud in al- 
to be a commentary of the Kitab al-Rahma of Raiy (end of 522 = 1 128). Some years kter (525 = 
Djabir b. Haiyan under the title of Sirr af-Hikma 1131) Mahmud died and his son Dawud was sum- 
f I Shark 'Kitab al-Rahma but the authorship is moned to’ the throne temporarily until Sandjar 
uncertain. ’ had finally decided the succession. The latter de- 

Editions of his poems: Constantinople dared for TughrJl, but in the meanwhile another 

1300; LamJya by Golius, Leyden 1629, reprinted brother Mas^ud had claimed the throne and was 
by H. van derSlootin Franeker 1769; E. Pocock, approaching with considerable forces. In the battle 
Oxford 1661 with Latin translation, reprinted in that followed at Dinawar (526=1132) between 
1770 by J. Hirth in Institutiones Arabicae, Sandjar and Mas^ud the latter was defeated and 

L. G. Pareau, Utrecht 1824 and A. Raux, Paris sent back to his province of Gandja while Tughrtl 
1903 with French translation. English translations was installed as sultan. Sandjar then departed and 
by J. D. Carlyle, Specimens of Arabic Poetry.^ left his nephew to enforce his recognition^ upon 
Oxford 1 796 ; reprinted by W. A. Clauston, Arabic his opponents. He was successful in routing Dawud’s 
Poetry^ Glasgow 1881 ; L. Chappelow, Cambridge adherents but the latter himself escaped to Baghdad. 
1758 (after Pocock’s Latin version) French trans- Mas^ud was soon in power there and was able to 
lation by P. Vattier Paris 1660, after Golius and persuade the caliph to mention him in the f^ntba 
the one by Raux mentioned above. Commentaries: and designate Dawud as his successor (527 = 1132). 
Salah al-Din al-Safadi, Ghaith al-Mnsadjdjam bi- Tughrll was not a match for his brother and, 
Shark Lamiyat 'aKAdJam also called Ghaith al- after wandering about a great deal, sought refuge 
-^dab alladhi 'nsa^ama /i Shark Lamiyat al- with the ispahbad of Tabaristan where he spent 
^Adjam.^ printed Cairo 1290 and 1305. This is a the whole of the winter of 1132— 1133. In the 
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following }ear fortune was rather more favourable . 
to him and he succeeded in again taking the i 
capital Hamadhan but, on arriving there, he fell 
ill of a cholic and died early in 529 (Oct.— Nov. , 
1134;. Rccueil^ ii. 174, wrongly gives 528. His ; 
widow later married lldegiz [q. v.] who raised 
TughrU's son Arslan to the Seidjuk throne | 
(555=1160). _ i 

Bibliography'. Cf. the article SELrjUKs. • 
(M. Th. Houtsma) 

TU GH RIl II B. Arslan, the last Sel^uk 
hultan in the 'Irak 571—590 (1175— ii94)’ 
was born in 564 (116S — 1169} and when still a 
minoi was raised to the throne by the Atabeg 
Pehlewao, after his father had been poisoned to 
thwait his endeavour to escape the burdensome 
tutelage of the atabeg (cf. Houtsma in Acta 

0) tcniaha. lii. 140 sq.'). It was only on the death 

1) f Pchlewan in 5S1 or 5S2 (1186) that Tu gh rfl, 

now grown up, who had enjoyed a careful education 
and was distinguished by ph)sical and intellectual 
gifts — he composed a number of short Persian 
pucm.> — showed that he was not at all inclined 
to do as his father had done, and be content with 
the mere name of sultan. He was assisted by the 
fact that Pehiewan’s successor, KM Arslan., had 
quairelleJ with the widow of his deceased brother 
and their two sons, so that he was able to make 
.irrangements with a numbei of Turkish amirs and 
■'Cize the Seldjuk capital Hamadhan. In Older to 
he moicsure of completely disposing of his dangerous 
ojjponent. Kfzll Aislan asked the caliph to send 
him troops fiom Baghdad while he himself advanced 
from Adharbaidjan but the incapable leader of 
the Baghdad army, the vizier Ibn Vunus, attacked 
'j’ughril at Daymarg (584=1188) and suffered a 
terrible defeat from the impetuous bravery of his 
opponent. Little however was won thereby for 
Tughin's cause, for Ktztl Aislan was coming 
nearer and the caliph was equipping a new army. 
To add to his tioubles, the young Sultan quarrelled 
with his own people and on his return to Hamadhan 
hanged several of hi.s most prominent supporters. 
The result was that he could not hold out in his 
ca[)ital, which was veiy soon taken b> Ktzil Aislan, 
^pent some time ravaging the region of Urmiya, 
Ivhoi and Salmas, endeavoured in vain to win 
the caliph to his side, applied wuthout success to 
several princes, including vSalah al-Din, ; 

for help and had finally to surrender to KIzII I 
Arslan, who imprisoned him in the castle of ' 
Kahran near Tabriz in 586 (1190). KTzfl .Arslan . 
then himself occupied the throne of the Seldjuks | 
but, when he was murdered next year at the in- I 
''tigation of the widow' of his brother, TughiTl ! 
"ucceeded in escaping and found an asylum with 
the Banu Kaf^ud in Zandjan. The lack of unity 
.aniong the sons of Pehlewan, now the rulers of 
Adharbaidjan, gave him the opportunity of coming 
again to Hamadhan and marrying Pehlewan’s widow, 
enh however to put her to death. He also took 
Lfahan and al-Raiy and .sacked the stronghold of 

! abarak near the latter town (Yakut, Mn^djajn^ 
111. 507 sql) but this brought upon him the enmity 
of the powerful Khwarizm^ah who only a short 
lime before had taken al-Raiy. He was not in- 
clined to lose this city and sent troops there to take 
it fiom the Seldjuk Sultan. The wise course would 
have been to avoid their superior numbers but Tughrfl 
felt it a point of honour to defend the Seldjuk 
claim'* on the 'Irak even at the cost of his life, 


calirly awaited the approach of the enemy in 
spite of the advice of his friends, then threw' him- 
self with a few' faithful followers on the foe and 
was immediately slain (29^^ Rabi' I 590 = 
March 25, 1194). 

Bibliography'. Cf. the article selpjuks 
(M. Th. Houtsma) 

TUGHRiLBEG, Rukn al-DIn AbT Talib Mu- 
hammad B. MikaTl, the first Seldjuk Sul- 
tan, 429—455 (1038 — 1063). For the beginnings 
of Seldjuk power, the rise of Tughrfibeg and of his 
brother Caghribeg, the reader may be referred to 
the article on the latter. Here w'e begin with the 
year 429 (103S) when Tug^rTlbeg entered Naisabur 
and his name was mentioned in the kkutba there. 
Al-Baihaki, p. 691, gives interesting details of this. 
Ibn al-Athir and others say that as early as this 
he received an envoy from the Caliph, who com- 
plained of the robberies of the rude Ghuz 
which is very probably correct, for we know 
that the Seldjuks in their earliest document (Bai- 
kakf, p. 5S3) call themselves Tnaicall (clients) of 
the Commander of the Faithful and that there 
were from the first certain relations between the 
Seldjuks and the Caliph. Tughrnbeg had however 
very soon to abandon the town again on account 
of the C^aznawids, and only after the defeat of 
Mas ud at Dandanakan on 7th Ramadan 431 (May 
22, 1040), were the latter forced to withdraw' 
from Khorasan and leave this province to the 
Seldjuks. The leaders of the latter, among whom 
may be mentioned Tughrflbeg, Caghribeg, IbrShim 
lual and Kutulmish, had begun to extend their 
rule over the adjoining lands also, each for him- 
self, although Tughrflbeg was conceded a certain 
pre-eminence. The first to submit to him w’ere the 
Ziyarids of I)juidjan and Tabaristan on payment 
of an annual tribute in 433 (1041 — 1042). In the 
follow’ing year he assisted his brother Caghribeg in 
the conquest of Kh^arizm ; he then restored order 
in al-Raiy, where the unruly Ghuz w'ere laying 
waste the country under Ibrahim Inal, and con- 
quered the Buyid Madjd al-Dawda, who had still 
been holding out in the stronghold of Tabarak. 
The rule of the Seldjuks was recognised in Kaz- 
w in and Hamadhan also ; Faramarz, the lord of 
Isfahan, agieed to pay a sum of money. Through 
the intervention of the Caliph, who sent the cele- 
brated jurist al-Mawardi to Tughrflbeg for this 
purpose C435), the Buyid Djalal al-Dawla sought 
to make peace with the Sel^uks but, as he died 
in the same year, the result desired w'as only at- 
tained under his successor Abu Kalidjar in 439 
(1047). Ibrahim Inal, w'ho had ravaged Kuidistan 
with his Ghuz and was now on his way to Bagh- 
dad and had reached Hulwan and Khanikin, w'as 
therefore instructed to retire and seek another 
field for his activities. He thereupon turned against 
the Abkhaz and Byzantines, took the prince of 
j the Abkhaz, Liparites, prisoner and carried off 
I such vast booty that 10,000 waggons were not 
! sufficient to transport it (440=1048). A quarrel 
; resulted between him and Tughrflbeg which ended 
i in his being taken prisoner, but he was pardoned 
\ and even later installed in al-Mawsil as commander. 

I Tughrflbeg released the captured Liparites without 
I a ransom and sent an embassy to Byzantium to 
' negotiate peace but, owing to the raids of the 
' Ghuz, this could not be of long duration. In the 
. meanwhile he w'as continually extending his power, 
, received the homage of the Marwanids of Diyar- 
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bakr and in 492 (1050) besieged Isfahan whose I to Kurai-h b. Radran [q. v.] who was a friend of 
luler Faramarz, according to circumstances, kept ' al-BasaMn's. The latter succeeded in bringing the 
in the good graces of the Seldjuks or of the Bii- j Caliph in safely to Fladithat \\na and handed over 
in tuin. The siege of a forlitied town was , the vizier to the vengeance of al-Ba-asIri who in- 
n jtatask for his rude warriors, so that it dragg- | dieted a cruel death upon him. Exactly a year 
(.d on and Faramarz was only forced to surrender j later Tughrilbeg appeared on the scene, brought 
fa want of supplies in the following year. The ; the caliph again into his capital and defeated the 
lM\vn pleased him so well, that he decided to ■ troops of al-Basasiri, who was himself slain in the 
make it his residence and to give Faramarz -Yazd ' battle (end of 451 = beg. 1060). The memory of 
and .Vbarkuya in compensation. In 446 (1054) we : these events was still kept alive m Yakut’s time 
tiuJ him, after a severe illness, in .\dharbaidjan to i in Baghdad by certain proverbial sayings 
receive the homage of the lords of Tabriz and | iii. 595, 10 Tughrllbeg then went to Wasit, 

t.andja. A raid into Byzantine territory had no I made peace with Dubais and appointed faimers 
pailicular results, the siege of Malazkart had to ; for the collection of tribute in \Vasil and Basia. 
be abandoned (^cf. Matth. of Edessa, ch. 78; Ce- i In 452 (1060) he was again back in Baghdad 
drenus, ed. Bonn, ii. 590). It is true that he was j attending to a business which he had very much 
then busy with other schemes; in the autumn he | at heart, namely, the seeking of a daughter of 
collected his troops and had large supplies of | the caliph in marriage, against which the pride 


munitions accumulated in Hamadhan with the 
object of undertaking the great campaign against 
Ilaghdad. He was invited to do this by Ibn al- 
Muilima [q.v.], vizier of the caliph, who had been 
conducting a secret correspondence with him, because 
the Buyid rule of Malik al-Rahim, successor of .\bu 
Kalidjar since 440 (1048), which was exercised by 
their military commandant in Baghdad al-Bas2siri 
[q. v.j who had a secret arrangement with the Fati- 
mids, was intolerable to him and the caliph. TughrfI* 
beg did not hesitate to accede to this appeal and in 
Ramadan 447 (1055) reached Hulwan on his way 
to Baghdad where his arrival caused great dismay. 
Al-Malik al-Rahim, who was in Wasit, at once 
hastened to the capital but al-Basasirl found it 
advisable to depart and seek refuge with the Maz- 
yadid of al-Hilla, Dubais. There was now no 
obstacle to open negotiations with Tughrilbeg. 
By Ramadan 22, 447. the caliph had his name 
mentioned in the Miutba and three days later the 
sultan entered Baghdad. The presence of the rough 
Qhuz however soon led to plundering and murdering 
and threatened to end in a regular street war with 
the citizens, so that TughrJlbeg had at once to 
intervene to put an end to this state of affairs 
ttnd, under the pretext that al-Malik al-Rahim 
had brought it about, he had him arrested in 
spite of the Caliph’s intercession and the rule of 
the Bilyids was ended for ever. The alliance with 
the caliph was cemented by his marriage with a 
daughter of faghriheg, but the sultan and caliph 
only met after the former had brought Dubais 
and other rebellious Arabs to terms (end of 449 = 
Beg. 1058). He was given the title of “Ring of 
the East and of the West”. Soon afterwards how- 
ever a change set in ; al-BasasIri had in the 
meanwhile been working actively for the Fatimids 
and even Ibrahim Inal had been tempted to rebel 
against TughrJlbeg, handed over his post in al- 
Mawsil to al-Basasiri and himself went to Hama- 
dhan where many of the Sultan’s Ghuz who were 
resHve under the long period of inactivity in the 
Irak, joined him. TughrJlbeg therefore set out 
from Baghdad with the troops that had remained 
faithful to him and when the sons of Caghribeg 
rame to his assistance with more troops, was able 
to take Ibrahim Inal prisoner at al-Kaiy and had 
him promptly executed. In the meanwhile al-Basa- 
siri entered Baghdad, which was now empty of 
troops, and had the name of the Fatimid caliph 
ul-Mustansir inserted in the ynitba (S'k Dhu 
1 -Ka'da 450 = Dec. 27, 1058), while the Caliph 
and his vizier Ibn al-Muslima appealed for the 


of the ^Abbasids revolted. It was only when Tu- 
ghitlbeg’s vizier, al-Kunduri, threatened to con- 
fiscate the revenues of the caliph, that the latter 
yielded and the wedding took place during an 
absence of the sultan in .Armenia (454 = 1062), 
On his return to Baghdad, m the following year, 
however, he was only allowed to see his bride 
veiled, and he departed for al-Raiy without the 
consummation of the marriage being mentioned. 
Moieover he was now an old man of 70 and 
his end was near, for he died in al-Kaiy on 8th 
Ramadan 455 (Sept. 4, 1063). On the death of 
his brother Caghribeg, he had married one of his 
wives, as he was himself childless. He had design- 
ated her son Sulaiman as his successor but the 
latter was at once compelled to leave the field 
for another son of Caghrlbeg’s, namely -Alp Ars- 
lan [q. V.]. 

Bibliography. See the article SEl.mt'K. 

(M. Th. Houtsm.\) 

TUGHTEGIN b. ‘Abd Allah AmIk al- 
Da'wla ZahIr al-DIn AhV Mansur, founder 
of the dynasty of the Burids. Tughtegin 
began his military career as a mamluk in the 
service of the Saldjuk Sultan Tutush [q. v.] who 
afterwards manumitted him, entrusted him with 
the education of his son Dukak and even gave 
him the latter’s mother Safwat al-Mulk as a wife. 
After Tutush had fallen in battle with his nephew 
Barkiyaruk (488 = 1095) Dukak was recognised 
as lord of Damascus. He showed the greatest 
respect for his stepfather and, following the example 
of so many other .Atabegs, Tughtegin soon thrust 
himself into the position of actual ruler. On the 
death of Dukak in Ramadan 497 (June 1104) 
he had homage paid first to a son of the deceased 
named Tutush, who was only a year old, and then 
to a brother of Dukak, the 12 year-old Artash 
(or Bektash). Artash however was soon thrust 
aside and Tughtegin recognised as the ruler. The 
former thereupon entered into negotiations with 
king Baldwin I of Jerusalem. It was not long 
before Tughtegin came into conflict with the Franks. 
When the Fatimid vizier al-Malik al-.Afdal sent a 
large army to Palestine, Tughtegin was persuaded 
to send forces to support him. In Dhu 'l-Hidjclja 498 
(Aug. 1 105) however Baldwin inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Muslims near al-Ramla. In Safar 499 
(Oct. 1105) Tughtegin defeated a Frankish Count 
who had been harassing the district of Damascus 
by repeated raids and destroyed his fortress, only 
two days journey from the town. Soon afterwards — 
or according to another authority a little earlier — 
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Raymond was in command. He w’as les-b succe^ssful 
when he tried to take the fortress of ‘^Irka N. E. 
of Tripolls, the commander of which had broken 
his allegiance to his lord, al-Kadi Ibn 'Ammar 
[q V.] of Tripolis, and sought the help of Tughtegin. 
The latter succeeded in taking seveial strongholds i 
but on hearing of his success, Count William of | 
Tripohs took the field and defeated the Damascus [ 
tioops so thoroughly that they fled in disorder to j 
Hims w’heieupon he took 'Irka (v^a'ban 502= j 
March 1109). In 504 (iiio/iiii; the Saldjuk ' 
Sultan Muhammad [q. v.] at the request of the 1 
Syrian fugitnes decided to intervene vigorously | 
against the Crusaders, ordered the ruler of al- 
Mawsil to collect an army and take the field against 
the Franks and issued orders to all the vassals of 
the Saldjuks to join Mawdlid's army. After a few 
successes, the Muslim leaders began to quariel 
and on RabF I, 507 (Sept. Hi 3) Mawdud was 
murdered by an Assassin in Damascus. Several 
Muslim rulers including Tughtegin were suspected 
of complicity in this deed. But when Sultan Mu- 
hammad appointed the police-prefect of Baghdad, 
Ak-Sonkor al-Bursuki [q.v.], as Mawdud's successor, 
the Ortokid lighazi I [q.v.] lebelled as he felt 
himself insulted by this appointment. Tughtegin 
joined him, as he was regarded in Baghdad as the 
instigator of Mawdud's assassination and therefore 
feaied the vengeance of the Sultan. On the alliance 
of these two Muslim leaders with the Christians 
and the further course of the war, cf. the article 
li-liHAZi. In Dhu 1 -Ka'da 509 (March-April Iii6j 
'i'uglltegin went to Baghdad and submitted to the 
Sultan who gave him a friendly reception and even 
appointed him governor of Syria with the right 
to lecruit levies and regulate taxation. Tughtegin 
after some time again joined IlghazI and they 
continued their joint war on the Franks [cf. 
iLoHAZi], In course of time however Tyre fell 
into the hands of the Chustians. This important 
commercial town belonged politically to Egypt 
but m 506 (iH2 — 1113) citizens out of fear 

of the Franks had appealed for help to Tughtegin. 
The Atabeg sent them a governor named Mas'ud 
who held his office for some years. The Tyrians 
then complained of his conduct to the Fatimid 
caliph who at once dismissed him and appointed 
another governor. When the Crusaders threatened 
to attack the town, the new governor appealed to 
Tughtegin. The latter could not force the besiegers to 
retreat and had to begin negotiations. The garrison 
and the inhabitants were given free passage with 
their portable possessions and in Djumada I, 518 
(July 1124) the Franks entered Tyre. 

I ughtegm, “one of the most dreaded enemies 
of the Christians , died on the 8^^ Safar 522 
(Feb. 12, 1128). lie is described by the Oriental 
historians as an able and just ruler. In accordance 
with his wish, his eldest son Tadj al-Muluk Buri 
succeeded him as lord of Damascus. 

BibUo^raphy. Ibn KFallikan, Wafavat 
ul-A^yaN. Art. Tutush, ed. Wustenfeld, NO. 121; 
de Slane's transl., 1. 274; Abu ’ 1 -Fida% An- 
nales^ ed. Reiske, iii. 344, 386, 388, 420, 426, 
432 , Ibn al-Athir, al~K ed. Tornberg, 

X., passim; Fsama b Muukidh, ed. Derenbourg, 
see index; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhail Ta'rikh Di- 
mashk^ ed. Amedroz, p. 130 sq.^ 139, 142, 144- 
^5^1 15^ 218; Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al- Ibar^ v. 

150 sqq.'^ Abu 1 -Mahasin, al-Nti^um al-zahira^ 


382, 388; Weil, Geschickte dtr Chalifeity iii. 
150, 165, 177, 195—198, 200—202, 234 sq., 
237, 241, 243, 250; Recueil des kistoriens des 
croisadds^ Hist, orientaux, i. — iii., see index ^ 
Rohricht, Geschickte des Konigreichs Jenisalem,^ 
see index. (K. V. Zh.TTERSTEEN) 

TULAIHA B. KHUWAILID b. Nawfal al- 
Asadi al-FaK'ADI, one of the tribal leaders 
who headed the ridda as prophets. 

In 4 A.H., being in command of the Banu Asad 
with his brother Salama, he suffered defeat from 
the Muslims m the expedition of Katan. The 
following year he took part in the siege of Ma- 
dina. Early in 9 A. ii. Tulaiha, as one of ten 
Asadls, probably representing only a section of 
the tribe, came to Madina and submitted to Mu- 
hammad; Sura xlix. 14— 1 7 is said to rebuke their 
arrogance, but a tradition that only Tulaiha em- 
biaced Islam, points to political submission rather 
than conversion, he alone being considered a 
convert only because the ridda was explained as 
religious apostasy. The whole story may have 
been invented as a parallel to Musailima’s visit 
to Madina. 

Tulaiha rebelled in 10 a. h.; he concentrated 
his forces at Samira, assumed the role of prophet, 
and is said to have offered terms to Muhammad, 
who sent Dirar b. al-Azw'ar to keep him in check. 
No encounter of any consequence followed until 
I after Muhammad’s death, w’hen Tulaiha succeeded 
I in gaming the support of the Banu Fazara and 
I an important portion of Taiy, and joined the 
revolt in central Arabia, sending troops to the 
battle of T-Kas^a. 

In Radjab ii ^alid b. al-Walid marched against 
Tulaiha, and with threats persuaded most of the 
Banu Taiy to follow him. The battle took place 
at Buzakha : Tulaiha’s defeat was due to the 
defection of 'Cyaina b. Hisn, chief of the Banu 
Fazara, disappointed, it is said, by his failure to 
obtain an encouraging revelation. Tulaiha fled with 
his wife; many of his followers, refusing Islam, 
were burnt alive, and his mother sought death in 
the flames. 

After Buzakha, Tulaiha lived for a time in ob- 
scurity, near Tahf or in Syria. He was eventually 
converted after the Asad, Ghatafan and 'Amir’s 
submission; passing through Madina on the ^umra 
some time later, his presence was denounced to 
Abu Bakr, w’ho mercifully refused to molest the 
convert. On 'Lmar’s election, Tulaiha went to do 
homage to him; the Caliph reproached him for 
slaying 'Ukkasha b. Mihsan and Thabit b. Akram 
at Buzaldia, and asked him what was left of his 
divination. “One or two puffs of the bellows”, 
Tulaiha modestly answered. 

His subsequent military career was long and 
creditable: he performed acts of valour at Kadi- 
siya, at the head of his tribesmen, led the Muslim 
infantry at Djalula, and the victory of Nihawand 
has been credited to his plan of attack. He is 
generally reported killed in this action (21 A. H.), 

; but we find him mentioned in 24, one of 500 Muslims 
who garrisoned Kazwin, and the date of his decease 
remains uncertain; 21 was probably fixed upon 
because it was the year in which ^alid, Nu'man 
b. al-Mukarrin and 'Amr b. Ma'dikarib also died. 

Flis real name was Talha; the diminative is con- 
temptuous (cf. Maslama— Musailima). Of his reve- 
lations, which he claimed to receive from an angel 
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(Gabriel or Dhu ’l*Nun), very little is known; one 
a prophecy of conquest in Syria and ‘Irak, another 
mentions the millstone, a common metaphor for 
v!^.touous militaiy action. He appears rather as a 
'Duth^ayer than a prophet, for his few known 
utterances concein actual events, and no religious 
sN'tem IS discernible. 

I’ulaiha was a gallant warrior, considered the 
i*]ual of a thousand horsemen, but he lacked the 
ip-ialities of a leader, to judge from his short career 
as a rebel. mar wrote to al-Nu‘maa b. al-Mukarrin 
conceining him: “*use him in action and consult 
him on military matters, but do not entrust any 
cummand to him”. Mention is also made of his 
oiatory and poetical improvisations on the field: 
He appeals to have lieen a perfect type of the 
pagan tiibal leader, combining the offices of sooth- 
'a\ er, poet, orator and warrior. 

Bibliography'. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
16S7, I 795 i 1S82, 1891; Yakut, ed. 

Wustenfeld, i. 602; vi, 4S7 ; Ibn al-Alhlr, Cstl 
iii. 65; al*Dhahabi, Tadjrui^ i. 299; 
Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 452; Raladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 95, 96, 25S, 261, 264, 322: 
Caetani, Annuli ddV Islam^ a. h. 10, §67; 
A H. n. §127—146; A. H. 12 , §98; A. II. 16, 

§ 21, 27, 3e 53, 69, 78, 157, 162; A. H. 21, 

S 46; 63, 337 — 338; Welihausen, Skizzen und 
I'orai ieuen, vi. 9 — ii, 97, (V. VaCCa) 

a!,-TULAITILI, an ethnic by which the learned 
Spaniard Anu ’l-Kasim Sa'id b. Ahmad al- 
AndalusI, commonly called ‘‘the KSdi Sa'id”, is 
sometimes known. Born at Almeria in 420 (1029), 
Sa id began his studies at Cordova and completed 
them at Toledo, then the capital of the dynasty 
ijf the I^u ’l-Nunids [see this article] and the 
centre of a very brilliant intellectual activity. He 
very soon made a name for himself by his know- 
ledge ^ of law, history, mathematics, astronomy. 
Appointed Kadi of Toledo by the Mu ’l-Nunid 
emir \ahya al-Ma’mun, he held this office till his 
death in Sliawwal 462 (July 1070). 

Said wrote a treatise on astronomy, a universal 
chronicle and a work in the style of the Kiiab 
nBA i/ial of Ibn Hazm, which now appears to be 
lost. At the present day, we only possess by this 
author a history of the sciences, called Kitab 
'l.abakat al-Umam (ed. by Cheikho, Bairut 1912). 
This book is divided into two parts. In the first, 
the author treats of the peoples who do not 
cultivate the sciences, and confines himself to 
generalities. In the second, Sa'^id studies the eight 
nations who have been interested in the sciences 
namely the Hindus, the Persians, the Chaldaeans, 
the Greeks, the Occidentals, the Egyptians, the 
Arabs and the Jews. At the present day only the 
chapters on the Greeks, Arabs and the Jews deserve 
our attention. The brevity and the anecdotal form 
of the notices, the absence of any technical develop- 
ment, moreover, show clearly that Sa'^id had never 
intended to compose a profound treatise after the 
manner of the specialists but only a simple popular 
work. The Kitab Tabakat aB Vmatn unfortunately 
soon lost in the eyes of the public the character, 
which its author had given to it. Very soon from 
being a summary of the history of the sciences, 

It came to be regarded as a leading work dealing 
thoroughly with all human knowledge. Soon, and 
this is more serious, the work of Sa'id was even 
regarded, no longer as a compilation but as a first 
hand source of infoimation. In the xiii^b century 


I this error was definitely sanctioned by the Arab 
I authors who wrote on the history of the sciences. 
I Ibn al-Kifti borrowed largely from the Kitab Tabakat 
I aBL'mam and it can be estimated that the parts 
[ taken from thi-. work form a good quarter of his 
f TiTttkh aBHiikama . Even Ibn Abi Usaibra, id 
; his great work called ^Vyufi al-Anbci fi Tabakat 
1 al-Atibba^y has reproduced several biographies of 
1 physicians, the text of which has been taken from 
' .Sa'id's work. Finally the Christian Bar Hebraeus 
I has taken from the same treatise the diviaion of 
i peoples into the friends and the enemies of science 
] as well as the general sketch of each of the races 
' studied in his Arabic chronicle, Mukktasiir aB 
I Duzaal. 

1 Bibliography'. Ibn Bashkuwal, Knab aB 

I Bila^ N®. 535; al-Dvibbi, Bxighyat al-Mnltaniis, 

I N^. 852 bis; al-Makkari, Analcctes.^ i. 905; 11. 
123; Brockelmann, G.A.L.., i. 344; Suter. Vie 
Mafhemattker und Astronomen der Araber^ 

N®. 244; Pens Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliograjicL\ 
N®. 106; HespB'is^ \C)Z%(^Cne source de Vhistoire 
lies sciences chez les Arabes- les “ Tabakat al-umam'''' 
de S^id aBAndalus'i). (R. Blachere) 

TULUMBADj!, a Turkish noun meaning : 

1. (obsolete) regular fireman; 2. (modern 
usage) volunteer or irregular fireman; 
3. (figuratively) a badly brought-up person 
I (R. Youssouf): a street rowdy, a rough (Red- 
house), derived from tulumba^ “pump, hydiaulic 
^ machine" (Meninski, Thesaurus^ 1680, p. 1375 1 
cf. Relation de R Ambassade di Mohammed Effendi^ 

, Paris 1841, p. 52). 

; The word tulumba is for the Italian tromba 
with the same meaning, with change of r into I 
and epenthesis of the disjunctive vowel u between 
the two initial consonants. One also says yanghi 
tulumhasi “fire-engine” to distinguish it from the 
other meanings of the word tulumba which are 
“sounder, pipette of the surgeon or douanier 
(istimara tulumhasi'. wine-pipette); waterspout in 
the sea". The word tulumba has become popularised 
in Turkey by its naval use, if one may judge 
from the common phrase karga tulumba etmeh, a 
transitive verb, which means “to work (cf. Venetian 
earga) the pump, i. e. for two or more people to 
carry some one - — especially ill, wounded or dead — 
by taking him by the head and feet” (Mehemed 
Djewdet, Akhz-i tkar, p. 156; Husain Rahml, 
pazarl, Ikdam of the December 8, 1922). The 
Turkish tulumba (and the Italian ttomba') may be 
compared with their synonyms, the old French 
tiompe (Jal, Gloss. Kautique), the Basque tromba 
[ibid.)., the modern Greek rpoftwa: or (Ilesse- 

ling, Les mots maritimes). The word tulumba has 
passed into most of the Balkan languages; Roumanian 
(p6rime, Dame), Bulgarian, Greek of Rumelia (P. 
Louis Ronzevalle). The Persian tulunbe (Nicolas) 
and, in part at least, the Arabic of Syria and 
Egypt and the north coast of Africa turumba or 
tulumba must be borrowed from the Turkish. 

One knows how frequent and violent are the 
Constantinople fires, especially in the past. A 
Turkish proverb says “if it were not for the fires 
in Constantinople, the thresholds of the houses 
would be of gold” {Istambolun yanginl olmasa., 
euderin eshiyi altundan oltirdu). 

Many things combined to make the old capital 
of Turkey perpetually threatened by fire and to 
keep away from it until quite recently even the 
most enterprising insurance companies. 
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1. The houses were almost all of 'rood (a khsh ab) 
and painted with oil (aspic oil, iu the time of 
Baron de Tott). Through laziness, as well as from 
fatalism and fear of earthquakes, of relatively rare 
occurrence, however, the Tuiks did not build 
of stone. The government, which, it was said, 
was afraid to allow any places of any strength in 
which rioters might hold out, was very reluctant 
to grant permission to build houses of stone 
( k‘argli\ popularly kKigir^ kta-i'gu\ k‘ivgir, 

Apart from Pera, where hewn stone appears re- 
latively early, there were only the mosques, 
fountains, khans, public baths, (markets, 

covered in and closed at night, for valuable 
merchandise) and a few houses of the Fanariots, 
some ancient monuments, like the aqueduct of 
Valens, which might escape the action of the fiie 
and sometimes even served to bar the advance 
of the dames. 

It should also be noted that the lead melted 
from the domes of some of these buildings during 
a fire ran into the street and made approach 
to them dangerous. There were also places for 
shelter built of masonry in the better class houses, 
t’nlled g’dwgir par excellence, and strengthened 
by iron doors, they were regular strong-boxes for 
articles of value. They were fire-proof, but one 
had to wait some weeks to open them after a 
fire, for fear that a piemature draught might carry 
the flames inside. As, in the case of a fiie, nothing 
was left but these cellars, the chimneys and the 
foundations of stone, the debris was eas'ily cleared 
away and the town was rapidly rebuilt, but this 
was only an illusory advantage for it sometimes 
happened that an afflicted quarter was burned down 
again, even Ijcfore it had been completely rebuilt. 

2. The streets were narrow and the landlords 
were able to prevent the government from widening 
them (as was the case, for example in the reign 
of Tjthnian III). 

3. Rises in the wind are frequent on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, where the breeze from the sea 
frequently changes its direction. It is said that 
there is a recrudescence of fires, when aubergines 
[patndjan) are in .season, when the breeze which 
bears the same name {fatndjan meltemi) blows 
on the kitchens. 

4 Ihe older lurks used to be e.xceedingly 
careless in the use of tobacco-pipes {cii/mk) and 
fanJir for tamlur for tannur)^ a kind of heating 
box for the winter. 

5. -Attempts by incendiaries (konJakl'i) were not 
rare. They used to throw into the houses dolls 
ni.ade of inflammable material {kondak, a word of 
('■reek originj eithei for political reasons, or simply 
out of vengeance. It may be said that every ciisis 
in domestic politic.s was accompanied by violent 
files, the people adopting this simple method of 
manifesting their discontent. The firemen were 
sometimes their accomplices and fed the fire in- 
stead of extinguishing it. .Among the best known 
cases of incendiarism are those which occurred 
during the rule of the unpopular chief eunuch, 
Reshir Agha under Mahmud I (according to Jouan- 
nin. Tuiqttie^ p. 343* w-as the first occasion 
on which the kondik wa.s used), during the oc- 
cupation of Egypt by the French and on the 
accession of Mahmud II. As to fires started out 
of personal vengeance, they were very frequently 
the work of negro slaves dissatisfied with their 
masters (according to Basili). 


It would take too long to enumerate the fires 
recorded in Turkish annals. We shall mention 
only those which were of particular violence of 
the period from 1750 to 1756 (principally from 
v. Hammer, Histoire, xv., p. 200 sqk). In I 750 '* 
on February 314, a fire which lasted 30 hours 
and burned up 6,667 houses and the ‘•Forte” of 
the .Agha of the J,anissaries ; 18 days later; a fire 
which destroyed the house of the mufti among 
others (started out of malevolence), two months 
later the m.irket for aims. In 1751: 2,000 houses 
destroyed at the same time as the eski odalar or 
“old barracks" of the Janissaries. In 1752: several 
hies directed against Beshir Agha (cf. above). In 
1754; four great fires. In 1755, reign of ‘Othman 
HI: on I2th July, 16 hours’ duration, 2,000 houses; 
3 months later, a fire of 36 hours which con- 
sumed a large number of houses, notably the 
Sublime Porte or Porte of the grand vizier and 
that of the defterdar. Finally in 1756 on July 
6th^ there broke out the greatest fire recorded 
since the conquest of Constantinople: 8,000 houses 
were destroyed (Theophile Gautier writes 80,000). 
Fanned by the wind, after being temporarily 
cheeked by .Saint Sophia, the flames went in 13 
directions and ultimately combined to form one 
vast conflagration. This catastrophe has been de- 
scribed by de Tott. 

Theophile Gautier noted 14 fires, most of them 
considerable, in one week during his sojourn in 
Constantinople. In his time, there were very few- 
houses over 60 years old. In our own day the 
Fatih quarter has been completely destroyed. Thus 
in spite of Muslim fatalism, the outbreak of fire 
was no trifle. Watchmen, usually musicians {j>iehter\ 
were stationed in the tops of the towers of Galata, 
and later on those of the Ser'askerat, and an- 
nounced outbreaks by beating drums and by hanging 
from the towers baskets during the day and lan- 
terns during the night, varying in number ac- 
cording to the quarter to be indicated: Stambul, 
Galata. Scutari. 

The night watchmen {^bekei or pazwand for 
pasbari) used to utter their cry of Istambolda (or 
Galatiidd) yarigtn Wii>'\ which travellers have made 
well-known (de .Amicis used it as the title of a 
chapter of his Constant inopolt). As soon as the 
alarm was given, the grand vizier, the kapiidan 
fasjia and the Agha of the Janissaries, sometimes 
the sultan himself, went to the spot and each 
official had to pay a kind of fine to his superior, 
if he allowed the latter to reach it before him. 
Th. Gautier particularly noticed the local colour 
provided by the odalisque dressed in red, whose 
duty it was to warn by his mere appearance the 
sultan who was in his harem (cf. Robert de Flers, 
Vers I' Orient^ p. 362). 

The institution of firemen in Turkey is how- 
ever of relatively recent date. Ewliya telebi 
(xviith century), who gives a long and varied list 
of trades including the very humblest, does not 
mention any particular organisation for fighting 
fires. They were content to limit the area affected 
by demolishing houses with the help of long 
poles with hooks on the end {kandja) and the 
destruction was completed with axes. Castellan! also 
mentions the chains which were tied round walls 
in order to pull them down, and Basili talks of 
sheets sewn together and soaked with water, to 
protect the houses adjoining the centre of the 
conflagration. 
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According to the historian Rashid (ist ed.,vol. j 
111, fol iii^ — ti2), it was in Ramadan 1134: 
( [uxOc-Tuly 1722) in the reign of Ahmad III and ; 
;.i the viziership of Damad Ibrahim Pasha, who | 
'.vMs fond of innovations, that pumps were used 
for the fir>t lime, made and directed by the 
rc;i:.;ade Gercek Dawud (of French origin, ac- 
t.'rlmg to Mouradja d'Ohsson). The results were , 
->0 encouraging that a body of firemen was esla- , 
l-li'hed with Dawud as commandant {tulumba-^ 
He was given quarters in the recruits’ bW- | 
odalatl) situated near the new bar- ! 
laAxs or rc/7/ oJaiar in the Shahzade-bashT quarter. ' 
lA.i body of picked men was recruited at first 
iicin the Janissaries and the other regiments 
it enjoyed special pay and various privileges. The 
iiiHe was hereditary, according to Thalasso. As ■ 
to precedence, they ranked next to the Janissaries ; 
and before the or army service corps. 

Gndually however, they lost their military cha- 
ivtcter, just as the ^ebeiji did. A connection with 
the different odjaks survived, however, in this , 
way that each corps of soldiers had its owm fire- j 
nien but, except for those of the odjak of the I 
. 0 who were regarded as regular Janissaries, | 
the others were young artisans delikanlltarl)^ \ 

who only remotely resembled soldiers. The corps \ 
of Turkish firemen seems however to have very ; 
'Oon degenerated. Less than thirty years after their | 
creation, they were holding to ransom and extorting . 
m-jney fiom people whose houses had been burned, ’ 
or who had asked them to protect threatened houses, ! 
nnd sometimes, de Tott says, gave themselves up 
to such pleasantries as turning the hose on the 
■'pectators. * 


They wore a plated {kalayll) helmet with- 
out a visor, held in horror in Muslim lands, a 
head-dress which, according to Castellani, was sur- 
mounted by a spike and resembled, according to 
him, the gaUrus of the Salian priest.s, while Luifi 
Efendi, more piosaically, compares it to a soup- 
tureen icorba tasT). On it was the badge {fiisjmn') 
of the orta to which the fireman belonged. The 
helmet of the tulumbadjl basM was of solid silver. 
I he firemen turned out to fires with arms, legs and 
chests bare. At other times they wore huge turbans 
and red cloaks {kapot) called kartal kanat 
(for kanadf) i e. eagle’s wing. Ou their bare feet 
they wore yemeni^ also red. 

The pumps were quite small and two men were 
to carry them. They were a little improved 
^754 by the adoption of hose of more pliable 
leather. The number of pumps was increased 
-'hortly afterwards, in the reign of ^Othman HI, 
^nd they were distributed among the watchmen, 
instead of, as previously, storing them with the 
chiefs of the different quarters (v. Hammer, Hi- 
p. 263).^ 

ihe destruction of the Janissaries in 1826 pre- 
^pitatcd the break-up of the corps of firemen. 

hete only remained the pumps of the War 
-Iini-,try (pabd ser^asker'i)^ served by a collection 
vagabonds {^derme latma). A little later in 
*243 (1827-1828), mitdir or “directors” were ap- 
pointed to each engine and new firemen were en- 
'■'jlled {kharidjden nerefdt takrlri)^cs^tc\o.\\y among 
I G Armenians, a nation consideied, however, ac- 
^Jrding to Basili, as not of very active physique. 
There was nevertheless a certain improvement in 
! ^ service, according to the same Basili. This 
improvement does not seem to have been maintained 


The Encyclopaedia of Islam, fV. 


if we may judge by the depths to which the in- 
stitution soon sank. The tultimbadjl became regular 
brigands, who took advantage of the fires to plunder 
as they pleased; as to their habit of blackmail, 
we have seen above that they were only keeping 
up an older tradition. Recruited from among the 
porters {Jiammal') and the boatmen {kayikci)^ the 
most turbulent corporations in Turkey, they formed 
a body of 20,000 men ready fur anything. From 
the fear which they inspired in a feeble govern- 
ment they succeeded in maintaining their positions, 
even after the institution of a regular fire brigade, 
to be discussed below, and according to Thalasso, 
they continued to draw rations of bread Their 
jailbird figures were to be seen running through 
the streets preceded by a grotesque courier or 
herald. He alone seems to have retained the helmet; 
he was clothed in fiery red, had a hatchet at hU 
side and in the right hand a pike with which he 
beat dogs and people not prompt enough at getting 
out of the way. This courier was called kara kulak 
(black ear) i. e. “lynx”, because according to legend, 
this animal performs a similar duty for the lion, 
whom he precedes on his hunts. Sometimes they 
had violent fights with the regular firemen. These 
latter were never at peace among themselves, and 
the Muslim companies fought with tht>se consisting 
of Armenian or Greek Christians. 

The tiny pumps, holding only three or four 
gallons, were painted in bright colours, surmounted, 
as the case might be, with the crescent or the 
cross and bearing the names of the different quarters 
or, what comes to the same thing, of the different 
mosques or churches. The firemen, who lived by 
preference beside the fountains {ceskme) to be able 
to fill their pumps more quickly, had the latter 
opened to them during the night by the saka {sakka\ 
the latter also having to assist at putting out fires. 
Some writers (e. g. Ducket) have paid a tribute 
to the skill and courage of the tiilunibadfi but 
criticisms like those of von Hammer are more 
frequent. The least one can say is that the corps 
lacked discipline. 

The modern regular firemen {itf t^iys). 
The modern fire-brigade was created after the con- 
flagration of June 5, 1870 (the greatest since that 
of”i83i in the same quarter; it was described by 
de Amicis from oral information). Its organisation 
was entrusted to the Hungarian Count Edmond 
Szechenyi {Sdeni PasAd)-, who had previously been 
in command of the Budapest Fire Brigade. The 
first battalion began its duties on January 3, 1876 
and in the course of its first year extinguished 
77 fires, some very serious. It had a staff of 
580 men, 2 large horse-drawn pumps, 8 small 
pumps, a first aid waggon, a water-waggon (with 
16 buckets) and a waggon for the engines. This 
equipment was later improved. Three other units 
were added later ; there was one of two battalions 
in Fera {Takdm\ the headquarters of the corps 
was also at ’ Pera), Stambul (Seraskierat), Scutari 
in Asia and at the Admiralty. There were also 
naval firemen and a battalion of sappers. All these 
units together formed the regiment of firemen 
(Jtjalye alavi) which formed part of^ the first 
anny corps or of the Imperial Guard 
humavunu). Each of the battalions was commanded 
by Vl bifibasM and Count Szechenyi ranked as a 
general of divison {ferlk). Details of the cadres 
of this regiment are given in the Turkish military 
yearbooks {salmvne-i askcri). 

SS 
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_ _ (J. Deny) | 

TULUNIDS, the name given to the first 
Muslim dynasty of independent go-' 
vernors and rulers o f E g y p t. The founder j 
of the dynasty, Ahmad b. Tulun [q. v.], entered j 
Fustat as the deputy of the fieffee of Egypt, the i 
Turkish general Bayakbak, on 23rd Ramadan 254 | 
(15^ beptember 868), and in the course of the ' 
next ten years succeeded in uniting Egypt and 
Syria under his rule, in virtual independence of 
the Caliphate. Pie died on loth Dhu T-Ka'da 270 
(lo'h May 884), having nominated as liis succes- 
sor his son Khumarawaih [q. v.], who, after a 
brilliant reign of twelve years, was murdered at 
Damascus on 17th Dhu T-Hidjdja 282 (7th February 
896). The army commanders subsequently laised 
to the throne two young sons of Khumarawaih, 
the elder, Djaish, being deposed on loth Diu- 
mada II 283 (26th July S96) in favour of his 
brother Harun. ^V^th the assassination of Haran 
on 19th Safar 292 (ist January 905), the rule of 
the dynasty ^virtually came to an end, though his 
uncle ^aiban b. Ahmad held local authority as 
amir of Egypt for twelve days longer. I 

establishment of the empire i 
o the Tulunids, and their relations with the “^Ab- ' 
basid Caliphs^ are fully related in the articles ' 
ApiAD B. TULUN and KHt-MAuAWAiH. By the terms ' 
of the treaty negotiated on the accession of the i 


Caliph Mu^tadid (279 = 892), the possession 01 
Egypt, Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia (excluding 
Mosul) ^^as made over to Khumarawaih and his 
heirs for a period of thirty yeais, in return for an 
annual tiibute of 300,000 dinars (which was the 
sum formerly remitted by Ahmad b. Tulun to the 
Caliph Mu'tamid in respect of Egypt alone). Thia 
treaty marks the apogee of the power of the 
dynasty: the subsequent weakening of their posi- 
t^n led to the revision of its terms in 286 (899), 
^ which their dominions were restricted to Eg>pt 
and Syiia, and the annual tribute raised to 450,000 
I dinars. The breakdown of their administration in 
: Syria in face of the Karmatians supplied a pretext 
for the sending of imperial troops to Damascus 
in 289, at the instigation (according to Tabaii, 

, iii. 2222, cjsqq^ of the Syrians themselves. Thence 
the victorious general Muhammad b. Sulaiinan 
organised, with the aid of the fleet of Tarsus, a 
1 combined military and naval expedition into Eg) pt, 
and meeting with comparatively little opposition, 
captuied Fustat on 2nd Rabi^ 1 292 (12th Januai) 

; 905)' city was plundered and the inhabitants 
subjected to barbarous ill-usage, the military suburb 
I of al-Kata'i^, founded by Ahmad, W'as razed to the 
I ground, and the surviving males of the house o! 

; Tulun were carried in chains to Baghdad and theie 
' kept in confinement. 

' The power of the Tulunids was based entire!) 

! on the army created by Ahmad, the core of which 
; consisted of Turkish, Greek, and Sudani sla\es. 
and probably also Greek mercenaries. With the 
local levies the army numbered more than 100,000 
men. The most severe discipline was imposed upon 
the legular troops, and enforced by provost-marshnls, 
probably one for each corps. In 258, according to 
Ya'ljubi (ii. 624), an oath of personal allegiance 
to Ahmad was administered to all the troops; from 
this time also begins the building of al-Katah*^ and 
the other military works in Egypt. Though the 
conquest of Syria in 264 added to his army not only 
new militia forces but also the private troops ol 
the former Turkish governors, it imposed on him a 
greater strain m maintaining his authority intact 
over such heterogeneous forces, bound to him by 
only the weakest of ties. The revolt of his son 
al-'Abbas (265 — 268) — in reality a rebellion of 
a number of his own officers — followed by the 
defection of Lu^lu", constituted a serious menace 
to the stability of his position, from which he had 
hardly recovered at the time of his death. By the 
personal courage of Khumarawaih, after an in- 
auspicious beginning, the danger of disruption was 
averted for the time being, and the numbers of the 
standing army even increased by fresh purchases 
in Central Asia. Nevertheless, it was mainly by 

lavish expenditure, and some relaxation of Ahmad s 
iron rule, that Khumarawaih succeeded in holding 
the army together; the annual cost of its upkeep 
in his reign amounted to 900,000 dinars. Owing 
to his extravagance, moreover, the treasury was 
exhausted, and already on the accession of Djaish 
a section of the army refused to acknowdedge him 
owing to his lack of funds. The gross incapacity 
of Djai^ fi.rther alienated the principal Turkish 
generals, who escaped to Baghdad, and were re- 
ceived with princely honours by the Caliph Mu'tadid. 
During the reign of Harun the central government 
lost almost all direct control of the army, in which 
the Greek element now predominated. The prin- 
cipal commanders in Egypt, Badr, Safi, and Fa^ik, 
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e.ich obtained control of a portion of the troops, 
anl drew on the revenues of the State for their 
tipbeep: m Syria, the general Tughilj b. Ojuflf (the 
I'.iiiier of the future Ikhihid) was practically in- 
Jepen lent at Damascus. The mutual rivalries of 
the generals go far to explain the disasters suffered 
Ir. the Egyptian armies in Syria during the Kar- 
!ii;,tian outbreak, which in turn further weakened 
the resources of the Tulunids. The disintegration 
accentuated by rivalries among the members 
et the dynasty and by the growing estrangement 
befieen llaiun and his amirs. On the appearance 
"I Muhammad b. Sulaiman at Damascus, he was 
J 'l ied not only by Tughdj, but also by Badr and 
1 a ik nith all their troops. Of the remainder of 
the uriiiy, the greater part deserted during the 
operations which led up to the capture of Eustat, 
largely owing to Haruu’s inability to pay them. 

In addition to creating an army, Ahmad b. 
lulun also gave his attention to the strengthening 
of the tleet, and to the provision of naval defences 
aui stations, partly in order to maintain his hold 
on Syria, where he created a naval base at ‘Akka 
.see also "V akut, iii. 707 — 708). The fleet 

".Is kept up by his successors, but was destroyed 
at linnis by naval forces from Tarsus, commanded 
Dainyana, which accompanied the expedition 
or .Muhammad b. Sulaiman. 

Ihe details of the reforms which Ahmad b. Tulun 
citLCted in the financial administration of Egypt 
are rather obscure. All the sources quote the 
'tatements that the revenue from which , 

un let his predecessors had yielded only 800,000 
' iaars, rose at the end of his reign to 4,300,000 i 
rinars, and that he left accumulated savings! 
" uch amounted to ten million dinars. In addition 
to the income from (which included the 

rent paid by the amirs for their estates), the 
tieaaiiry received an annual rent from the royal 
domains {al-amlak)^ which were administrated in 
the name of the fieffee of Egypt, at this time 
.ja far al-Mufawwad, son and heir of the Caliph 
' ^P'E.K.F.^ NO. 836); the supervision 

0 t 0,6 occupied a separate department of the 
ministration (Ibn Sahd, p. 67). The transmission 
0 ctailed information by later writers was pro- 
lujy lendered impossible by the destruction of 
oe I after Muhammad’s reconquest (Makrlzi, 
3^3, 12). It is agreed, however, that, so far 
■'Jin "ymg additional burdens on the country, the 
increase of revenue was accompanied by the refor- 
mation of abuses, the suppression of oppressive 
"'Posts, and the establishment of a strict super- 
VI ion over the amirs and the finance officials, 
h helped by a seiies of uniformly 

together with the fact that the suras 
^v lie 1 had hitherto been drained away to Baghdad 
""■■0 now spent within the country, resulted in an 
vmt Hirst of great prosperity. A somewhat obscure 
nariative (Ibn Sa'id, p. 38) hints at an attempt to 
reate a flax monopoly, which was afterwards 
given up, but it is iudicated also by the same 
■m. lority (p 67) that in the last years of his reign 
j^nnad made other experiments of the same sort. 

m certain that Egyptian commerce must have 
^xpanded greatly, but no data bearing on this 
^f have been preserved. During the reign 

ij I the financial administration pro- 

m ny began to deteriorate. Details are again lacking, 

"t the fact of a decline may be inferred from 
c reckless expenditure characteristic of his reign 


and his easygoing attitude to the amirs, which 
allowed them a free hand in the management of 
their estates. The loss of .-\hinad b. Muhammad 
al-Wasiti, who had beeu .\hraad’s right-hand man 
in financial matters, must also have affected the 
efticiency of the administration. At the death of 
Khiimarawaih the treasury was completely empty, 
and the virtual abdication of the central government 
to the amirs undoubtedly resulted in the rein- 
troduction of the familiar abuses into the financial 
system. The ruler Harun was a mere child (he was 
only twenty-two years old at his death) and the 
conduct of affairs was left in the hand of Abu 
Dja'far b. Abali, under whom things went from 
bad to worse, while the final disaster was aggravated 
by an exceptionally low Nile in the year 291. 

In the general domain of administration Ahmad’s 
reign also marks a considerable advance. The 
chancery (diwan al-insfm) was organised on the 
model of the diwan at the court of the Caliphs, 
and the ruler held regular public sessions for the 
hearing of complaints [tnazdlim). A papyrus docu- 
ment (/■. E. R. F.^ N'O. 805) seems to indicate that 
a general survey of Egypt was made between 258 
and 261. Jews and Christians suffered, on the 
whole, no molestation, and owing to Ahmad’s 
predilection for native Egyptian officials were pro- 
bably extensively employed in the administration. 
On the other hand, the country was frequently 
disturbed during Ahmad’s reign by risings and 
private wars. The ‘Alids in the Sa'id gave constant 
trouble, which even Ahmad’s wholesale deportations 
of them to al-Madina could not stop; the Arabs 
in the Delta were so tuibulent that in order to 
divert them from their customary brigandage and 
violence, I^umaiawaih (following the example set 
by the former finance minister Ahmad b. Mudabbir) 
enrolled a picked body of their young men as his 
bodyguard, with the name of al-Mukhtara. Arabs 
from Buhaira formed, together with Berbers, the 
forces of Harun’s rebel uncle Rabi'a. To meet 
these disorders Ahmad adopted severe measures : 
in addition to wholesale executions during his 
lifetime, he is said to have had i8,ooo persons 
lying in his prisons at the time of his death. The 
difficulties of the Talunids were increased by a 
certain tension with the theologian class, in spite 
of their efforts to conciliate the latter by lavish 
almsgiving and other marks of respect to religious 
feeling. During the breach between the Tulunids 
and the Caliphate, the theologians apparently sided 
with the latter, and regarded Ahmad and I^uma- 
raw-aih as usurpers. Ahmad’s chief kadi, Abu Bakra 
Bakkar, is not above suspicion of having privily 
abetted his rebel son al-' Abbas, and was imprisoned 
for relusing to sign the fatwa against al-Muvvaffak. 
.Among other significant indications of this conflict 
is the°fact that the list of kadis of Egypt contains 
gaps between 270 and 277, and between 283 and 288. 

The majority of the public works erected by the 
Talunids were dictated by their military policy and 
the needs of the new city of al-Kata 1 . Ibn Tiilun s 
new mosque was built because of the overcrowding 
of the mosque of '.Amr by the troops of the vast 
military camp. Such other works as the aqueduct 
and the hospital were scarcely less military in 
purpose. His restoration and endowment of the 
tomb of Mu'awiya in 270, however, has the obvious 
air of a political manceuvre, to enlist the sympathy 
of the Egyptian anti-Shi ites and the Syrians on 
his side against the Caliphate. On the other hand, 
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Ahmad, who had received an unusually liberal 
education, showed himself a keen patron of learning 
and the arts, and there is every reason to suppose 
that he encouraged the spread of education in 
Egypt. It is possible that a trace of his activities 
is preserved in a document relating to the endow- 
ments of a mosque school at i'shmunain {P.E.R.F.^ 
NO. 773). Khumarawaih’s interest in music, painting, 
and even sculpture, together with the general luxury 
of the period, must have contributed to the de- 
velopment of local arts and crafts, to which also 
Makrizi’s account of the bazaars in al-Kata^i' bears 
indiiect witness. Like all enlightened despots, Ahmad 
and his son took care not only to humour the 
people by free distribution of food, magnificent 
spectacles, and lavish generosity, but also, by the 
alleviation of hardships and Dy practical measures 
for the improvement of their economic condition, 
to secure their interest on behalf of the dynasty 
and at the same time raise their capacity as revenue- 
producers. In spite of a foreign domination, there- 
fore, and its militarist basis, the Tulunid period 
was one of maiked material prosperity and progress 
for the mass of the Egyptian population, and was 
in afterdays recalled as a golden age: kanat min 
ghitrat ‘ ' l-dun'ali ■u'a-aiyam’‘hum min mahasini 
'l-aiyam^ “They weie numbered among the most 
brilliant of dynasties, and their days among the 
most beneficent of days”. 

Bibliography. See under ahmad b. TUt.UN 
and I^UMARAWAIH J also al-Kindt, Governors 
and Judges of Egyptiti.. Rhuvon Guest), p. 212- 
248, and 477 — 480 of the supplement, and \V. 
Bjorkmann, Beitriige ztir Geschichte der Stoats- 
kanzlci im islamischen Agypten (Hamburg 1928), 
p. 18. — The relevant sections in the encyclopaedia 
of N'uwairi {A'ihayat al-’^Arab) have not yet been 
published. For the mosque and other public 
works of the Tultinids see now K. A. C. Creswell, 
Early Muslim Architecture.^ volume i. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

TUMAN, original (Turkish) pronunciation tu- 
men, usually written tuman; at first used vaguely 
for “very many”, later the numeral for “ten 
thousand”. The Turkish numeral was first ex- 
plained by G Ramstedt {J S. F. G«., xxiv. 22) 
from the Chinese, later by N. Mironov {Zap., xix., 
p. xxiii) from the Tokharian {imam or tman, 
“ten thousand”). Mahmud Kashghari (i 337) still 
knows the Turkish word only in its indefinite 
meaning; accoiding to him tumen turluk means 
“very varied”, tumen ming not 10,000 X 1,000 — 
10 millions, but 1,000 X 1.000=1,000.000. The 
word seems to be first found with the meaning 
“ten thousand” in the Mongol period. As an army 
division, the tumen consisted of 10,000 soldiers 
{N.E., xiv/i. 280); sometimes the word lumen 
is also used with the meaning of ;/ (tribe); as a 
territorial unit, the tumen was said to be the area 
that produced 10,000 fighting men (e. g. in Ibn 
^Arabshah, ^AdjZrib al-Makdur, Cairo 1285, p. 17), 
which can hardly be right as the tumen was the 
smallest adniini.,trative or taxation area. Every 
province {'oildyet] of any size was divided into 
a number of tumen, e. g. that of Samaikand into 
seven ; it can hardly be supposed that this wilayet 
alone could put 70,000 men into the field. With 
this meaning (the name of the smallest admini- 
strative unit) the word lumen was used in the 
peiiod of Mongol rule in Persia (the Persian 'Irak, 
for example, was divided into 9 lumens: G. M. 5 ., 


xxili/i. 47) and also in w'hat is now Rusmcii 
T urkestan with the .exception of Farghana [q. v.h 
In Turkestan this usage (lumen sometimes aKo 
stands for wilayet) survived even in the first two 
decades of Russian rule, in the kingdom of the 
Khan of Bukhara [q. v.], and later even after the 
revolution of 1 920 in the Bukhara republic. Ihe 
whole village population liable to pay taxes is 
sometimes called tumen {TcPrikh-i Rashidi, tran.sl. 
Ross, p, 301). The dwellers among the mountains, 
who live under different conditions, are sometimes 
distinguished from the villagers; for example the 
WakJ-ndma distinguishes between the students 
(tul'ldb) from the tiimen and the students from 
the mountains {kuhistan') in the medrese built in 
Samarkand by Shaibant Khan [q. v.]. 

As a money of account the tumen or tLiinaii 
in the period of Mongol dominion was 10.000 
dinars. In all three Muhammadan states that 
arose out of the Mongol empire — Persia, the 
Golden Horde and the line of Caghatai — small 
(dirhem in Persia under Ghazan Khan [q. v.] 2 15 
grammes = 33.1 grains, later smaller) and large 
silver (dinar = 6 dirhems) coins were struck; large 
sums were calculated in tumans of 10,000 dinars 
or 60,000 dirhems; cf. the conversion given ny 
Hamd Allah Kazwini {G.M.S, xxili/i. p. 29 '. 
128,000,000 dirhems = rather more than 2,133 
tumans (fuller details in W. Barthold, Persidsk.'y' 
nadpis' na st'en'e Aniyskoi meceti Manuce, St. Te- 
' tersburg 1911, p. 15 sqq."). Calculations were al-o 
' made in the time of Timur and the Timuritls in 
! tumans of 10,000 dinars; in Turkistan the-e 
I dinars were called kebeki after Kebek Ixhan (A • r- 
'' xiv/i. 74; cf. also under caoiiatai ichS.n). At a 
later date, for a time, only copper coins were in 
use in Turkestan and these also were calculated 
in dinars and tumans; for example according to 
Babur (facs. ed. Beveridge, p. 568), the cost o' 
feeding the troops of the province of Hisar was 
estim.ited at 1,000 tumans of copper coins (/to'fiA; 
According to the IVakf-nama., already quoted. i> 
copper coins were equal to one dinar; 20 of the 
dinars were exchanged for one mithkal (about 
66.3 grains = 4.3 grammes) of silver. 

In Persia the word tuman in the xviith centur) 
meant a much smaller sum than at an earlier 
date. About 1660 Raphael du Mans gives tiie 
value of the tuman as 40 French francs {P. E. - 
O. K, ser. ii , vol. xx., p. 183). Sir Thomas Her- 
bert (1630) and Fryer (1677) give the value as 
£ 3.6.8 in English money. The tuman as a^ go ' 
coin was first struck by Fath 'Ali Shah Kadjar 
[q. V.] in 1212 (1797), at first weighing 95 graiU' 
(6.16 grammes), later reduced to 70 (4.5) 
to 53 grains (3.4 grammes). Under Nasir al-Diu, 
who struck a few large gold ten tuman pieces, t e 
tuman was worth ten krans or 10,000 dinars, the 
dinar, now of course, being not a coin but a very 
small money of account. The tuman continued to 
be the standard gold coin down to the reign 0 
Ahmad Shah but was abolished by the new dynasty, 
its place being taken by a pahlav'i of 29 grains 
(1.88 grammes). 

Bibliography. In addition to the literature 
quoted in the article, cf. the dictionaries (Frey- 
tag, Vullers, Radloff) s. v., which are however 
very defective in this connection. 

_ _ _ (W. Barthold) 

TUMANBAI II, At. -M ai. IK al-AshraF (min 
Kansuh al-Ghuri) was the last of the Maroluk 
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Su: ’n-i. He reigned from 141I1 Ramadan 922 
I 'ctober, 1516) to 21st kabi^ I 923 (15th 
1517). He was bought as a slave by 
the Sultan Kansnh 


[ LCiSi 1 'Cr, 

; eniir Kan 




17)- 

uh, afterwards 

cn-C, iun to whom he was related, and' given 

t'j Miluu Kahtbey [q. v.]. The latter had him 
na p.c i in the class of clerical Mamluks (a/-kzral>iya). 
FK ■Aa'' nunumiited by Sultan Muhammad aU 
^>\lr II probably in the beginning of the year 
002 O496) and promoted to be djamdar [q.v.]; 
a i t le later he entered the Sultan’s bodyguard. 
I'.ae he remained till the accession of his relative, 
i. an Kansuh al-Ghuri, who made him an 
of 10; in gio (1504) on the death of the 
^ to the thione, he became emir tahlokkane 
an! chief butler, in 913 he daivadar 

'' as was usual in the last period 

cn c,re Mamiuk dynasty, Major-domo {ustaddr^ and 
‘''fi of the domains [kdshif al-kzt.^- 

)' he thus had attained the highest civilian 
^5 became deputy in the absence of the 
al’^aiba) when the latter went to 
v,>u- against Sultan Seltm. On the defeat and 
'-e.ah of Sultan Ghuri he checked the rout 
uiUing the retreating troops and emirs and restored 
possible so that the emirs and 
' j confidence in him. He was unanimously 
c wClCi. Sultan and with much reluctance finally 
choice although he well understood 
diftculties of the position; the w-ant of money 
- ne first place was serious, for the Turks had • 
ured several million dinws from Sultan Ghuri, ' 
me 0 which he had with him in camp and 
fortresses. Besides this the army was 
V austed and the great emirs could not be trusted. 

"'f® decided for him by a learned | 
1 al-Djarihi (a quarter near old ; 

Vi name) who made the emirs 

,, W caliph was a prisoner 

1.U tan Selim, but his father wrote the diploma 
appointment and paid homage to the neW' ; 


The 
ihaikh 


he rallied the scanty remnants of his army. 
The Turks took and plundered Cairo and slew 
all the Mamluks who fell into their hands. T umanbai 
once more succeeded in taking the city and held 
out there for two days He then had to take to 
tiight across the Nile to Upper Egvpt. From there 
he negotiated with Selim, who promised to letire 
if his name was put on the coins and mentioned in 
the Friday service. Tumanbai was ready to accede 
but his emiis prevented him and slew the Sultan’s 
envoys. Selim therefore put to death the emirs 
and Mamluks taken in Cairo and ordered troops 
to be sent across the Nile, but as they landed in 
small bodies they were cut down by Tumanbai’s 
superior forces. Selim therefore decided to bring 
his artillery into action. He placed guns on the 
bank of the Nile and bombarded the enemy w'ho 
suffered terribly and took to flight. The Turkish 
forces could now cross undisturbed. Tumanbai 
again collected an army whereupon Selim sent an 
envoy to negotiate with him. The latter, a former 
Mamiuk of Tumanbai’s, however began to use in- 
sulting language and was wounded during the 
parley and sent back. In the night indecisive 
fighting took place. On the ne.vt day Tilmaabai 
challenged his former follower Djanberdi to a single 
combat which ended in the Sultan's victory But 
in spite of the bravery displayed by the Maminks, 
they were routed by the superior forces of the 
Turks and the Beduins who had joined them. 
Tumanbai fled to a Beduin chief, who was under 
a bond of gratitude to him, but he was compelled 
by his people to betray his hiding place. Selim 
had him taken prisoner and brought to his camp 
where he overwhelmed him with reproaches for 
the muider of his ambassadors. Tumanbai's noble 
bearing made a good impression on the Sultan ; 
he was inclined to give him his life but on the 
advice of the emirs, who had gone over to him, 
he had him hanged a week later at Bab Zuwaila. 


biiltan. Tflmanbai 
, ■ returning from Syria. An appeal for 

‘.rn'n from Ghazza and troops were very 

offer fhither. About this time Selim sent an 

suzerain. The Sultan 
0U1 the emirs 
nunaged to 
unaJe the 


berdi 

[q- V.] 

crossed 

BeJui«s 


riva 

;\ere 


Tumanbai 


Thus died the last Mamiuk Sultan. The causes of 
granted the highest offices to | his defeat were the corrupt state of Egypt, the 

eternal feuds among the Mamluks, the lack of 
funds, but the main reason, as must again be 
. _ emphasised, was the superiority of the Turkish 

was to recognise him as ! artillery. The brave Mamluks did not care to use 
firearms and did not realise their full importance 
as they believed that the deciding factor should 
be personal valour. 

Bibliography'. Weil, Geschichte der Cha- 
li/en., V., Stuttgart 1862 (which gives Arabic 
sources still in MS., see introd., p. 15); v. Hammer, 

G. O.R.., Pest 1827 (with list of sources); Ibn 

lyas, al-Ztihur^ Bulak 13 U and for 

those who do not know Arabic the translation 
of part 3 of this work by Lieut Colonel W. 

H. Salmon, London 1921, in Oriental Translation 

Fitnd, N. S., XXV. In addition to lyas Zunbul’s 
history of the conquest of Egypt by Sultan Selim 
is very important, s. Brockelmann, G.A.L.j ii. 
43 and 298, Of indirect use for this period is 
H. Jansky, Beitrdge ztir osman. Geschichte.^ ii. 
173 sqq..^ where the Turkish sources are given 
in full. Sobernheim) 

TUNIS (in Arabic Tunus or Tunis), in 36"^ 47' 39'' 

North Lat. and io° 10' East Long. (Greenw.), 


was ready to make peace 
were disinclined to do so and 
get the envoys put to death, which 
rrz„ r ^^J^tinuation of the war inevitable. The 
» sent by the Sultan under the emir Djan- ] 
\\eie defeated at Ghazza by Sinan Pa^a I 
and returned to Cairo. Selim theieupon 
1 e desert and although harassed by the | 
OiHer with his forces in good | 

!mm wished to attack him at Salihlya j 

his arrival there but the emirs ; 
r. „ await him, before Cairo between Mata- . 

^abal Ahmar at Raidaniya. 'I'he guns ! 
position in the sand to bar the ' 
lo !h^ advance. The plan was betrayed however 
ttomans and a portion of the army went 
’he fl I ^ ^Syp^ian position and attacked it on 
artiii f hour the mobile, cleverly placed 

part r u Tuiks mowed down the greater 

o the army. The valiant Sultan 


at the head of a small body fought his ; capital of the regency of the same name. 

lltnn ^ . . . i _ j *1,., > r\roe:f>nt Hnv nf twri 


emirs there' 

them. 


Egyptians 


Tunis at the present day consists of two adjoining, 
but very different cities, with two quite distinct forms 
of town life: a native but not exclusively Muslim 
and followed them to the Nile where i town, an almost unchanged survival from past 


Selim’s tent and cut down the 
the belief that Selim was among 


. ^^tarning safely he saw the flight of the 
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centuries, and a European town of recent origin | 
and completely modern appearance, still steadily I 
and lapidly growing; the old town is about three ' 

^ “’I® ‘he lagoon i 

called the Lake of Tunis or Bahira [al-Uukaira)- ' 

this town rises gradually from east to west' till it’ : 
overlooks the shallow, generally dry salt lagoon 1 
known as the al-Si^n,ni- on this side i 

however, the highest point of the Mannablya. which '' 
has extensive views, lies outside the ramparts. To ' 
he southeast and close at hand rise the heights ’ 
of Sidi Beliiassen and of the Djaba] Djallud farther ' 
away the hills of Bir Kassa; to The no’^r^e 
heights of the Behedere and of Kas-Tabia and ' 
eyond them the Djabal Ahmar and the Diabal ' 
laheh. These slight undulations do not prevent ■ 
Turns from communicating easily with the plain 
f Mornag and the valley of the wad Miliane on ’ 
he one hand, and on the other with the plain of ' 
(he Manuba and the i alley of the Medjerda aLo ! 

cL hLr'rh^''"’' "bh Goulette and j 

Sing fxcellent T' f 

« u. X" “rxrx 

is ve.y advantageous, L (h^LVt ' ' 

j 


U e need not spend time over the attemnfs of ' 
Arabic root. They claim with equal fatuitv ' 

Sifsspssi 

then perfectly navigable. It wnc i ' 

taken successively by the lihv and ( 

.. .1. i 

Agathocles, and by Regulus Tho h 

(he mutinous merLLlsit lair r i?""'"' I 

hands of Scinio African T ‘he 

xxfxxHrx" 

i'SiXX'XXXX?*-" 
Xr“" 5 ,x“' “ 

mi-s in ■»? “»x ky u, 

it became a c tv of Vf ‘ha( 

particulai note in th^ first rank. It was of no 

rxitxr---" 

X :i? ™:i f *■ srxxx 

( 5 ('a«A and^l*" ‘'’® ““^que 

ciallv /'!'>• .4 • whose remains w'ere offi- 

With tTe'* tt'r Arl:® 

and soon to r^al kZT-? WhlT 


Nu man m 698 h^ad taken and destroyed Carthage, 
he old capital, his first care was to turn the little 
own at (he end of the lagoon into a naval b.i^e 
from which fleets could set out on more distant 
expenitions, but where on the other hand he wa, 
sheltered from the possibility of a sudden attack 
by the bjzantine navy. He gave Tunis an arsenal 
probably brought from 
gypt a thousand Copt families to supply th’L> 
new naval dockyard with experienced wi.r'kmem 
f the town itself we do not yet learn anvthmg 
very definite; we can only venture a vague smmjie 
nature of various elements that migrated 
thither: at first undoubtedly, Christian merebantr 
and officials, but very soon increasing numbeis of 
native converts to Islam, with Arab soldiers, 
arrogant, greedy and turbulent. The first great 
ru \ uslim foundation of a religious nature, the 
Ureat Alosque, for centuries the spiritual centie 
ot the city, is attributed by tradition to the Omsivad 
governor Ibn al-Habhab fbuilt in 114 = 732') who 
a so re juilt the arsenal. But we do not know w)io 
built the ramparts, of which al-Ya'kubi tells us 
ey were of clay (/;«) and unbaked brick (/7V0,). 
except in the part near the lake which was built 
o ressed stone [hidjar'). To sum up there lUs 
no jn the case of Tunis, as at Kairawan, a regular 
creation but rather a sudden development, a political 
socia and religious transformation, of great im- 
por ance, an adaptation, — perhaps more gtadual 
^ an one thinks at first — to the new role as- 
signed to it by circumstances and the far-seeing 
'viii of the conqueror. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, Tunis 
egins to develop its commercial possibilities, but 
j IS still particularly renowned as a centre of 
Jegal and religious teaching. Before the fame of 
.airawan was definitely established, Tunis already 
possessed celebrated teachers who by their teaching 
contributed to the Islamisation of the whole countn ; 
f- S', ‘fi®,_"'afi»ionists 'All b. Ziyad and 'Abbiis 
^ al'Farisf. At the beginning of the 
a imi period, Abu ’l-'Arab al-TamImi compiled 
use ul account of these early generations of 
t unisian savants {Kitab Tabakat ^Clanta^ mnus. 
e and transl. by Muh. Ben Cheneb with (he 
Savants of Ifrikiya”). The Great Mosque 
now ad a number of necessary additions lu.ide 
o It and was embellished in various ways. Some 
alterations were no doubt due to the 
• Ahmad, the great builder; an inscriptioB 

rsT V 'Abbasid caliph dates to 250 

(» 04 I the dome which is in front of the mibrab. 

tone and marble were in any case easy to 
procure here for all buildings, civil or religious. 
Larthage IS near at hand and its ruins were 
® ^ plundered and to provide in abundance 

Ul mg rnaterial, columns and capitals, 
n politics, Tunis seems to be the focus of 
= of resistance to the central 

df?, T ^ o*ercijied from Kairawan; the Tamiroi 
J " quartered within its walls was an element 
o disorder and a source of strife. The town took 
bv the ° j^® which were put down 

lair bv iT’ll governors and 

in the leal emirs. It was implicated 

L trofos orz al-Tunbuli, and 

end Sy°ed 

one of these risings S'" it" T 

and thought to cor^tral i'k “ 

i^ol It by transferring his court 
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rrd of government there in 281 (894); for 

tl -^e he had erected a number of buildings, mcluding 
Ka-hah But two years later he 

aent hack to Rakkada and when his son Abd- 
allah 11 made a second attempt to settle in Tunis , 
he nas killed in 290 (903) in a palace \\hich he , 
had lUit built for himself. His two assassins 'were 1 
-'!t w death, one at the al-Djaziia Gate (of the 
Faiinsula. i. e. Cape Bon), the other at the Kama- . 
a flu Cate. Tunis was not yet ready to become 
the capital of Ifrikiya. 

1 he Fatimids and their Sanhadja successors, 1 
v.h -se capital was at Kairawan or Mahdiya, founded , 
hv them, deliberately neglected Tunis which seems 
to have remained faithful to orthodoxy. It is a , 
tict of no little significance that the greatest of , 
its saints, its patron saint, still greatly venerated, 
hied in the first half of the tenth century, ■ 
tust in a period when official Shi'a and rebel , 
Khandjism were fiercely contesting the domination 
of Ifiikiya; Sidi Mahriz (Muhriz b. Khalaf) who 
iv.as the inspirer and” the recipient of the famous 
if.o-.T/u of Ibn Abr Zaid (in 327 = 939 )- 'he 
il-t-sic precis of the Malikisin of North Africa 
[cf. Ibn N'adjI, al-Iman^ iii. 138)- f' 

he who after the short but disastrous occupa- 
tion of the town by Abu Yazid in 332 ( 944 ) 
restored the courage of the inhabitants, urged them 
to build a solid wall around the town and stimulated 
them to take up commerce on better organised 
lines. The old court of the silk-merchants (Funauk 
jl-Hara'inya) almost opposite his saiciyn, a little 
beyond one of the main gates of the city, may go 
back to him and the same is probably true of the 
little market, which has given its name to this 
gate: Bab Souika (A 53 al-Sutvaika). Unanimous 
tradition further attributes to Sidi Mahriz the 
foundation of the Jewish quarter, the Hara^ at 
some distance from his ziiwiVu in the direction 
of the Great Mosque; a measure evidently intended 
to retain there a people particularly skilled in 
commerce, which was a source of prosperity for . 
the town. . 1 

The flourishing situation of Tunis is attested in ^ 
the tenth century by Ibn Haw'kal, W'ho extols the i 
abundance of its products, the pleasantness of Us ; 
situation and the wealth of its citizens. He mentions | 
especially the potteries, and the system of irrigating ; 
the gardens around the towns by water-wheels. 1 
Further details are given in the next century by 1 
al-Bakri : the ramparts and ditch ; the five gates 1 
namely: Bab al-D^aiira in the south, the gate j 
which opened on the harbour {Bab al-Bakr) and 
Bah Kayfat^anna (of Carthage) on the east, Bah 
al-Saika’in (Gate of the water-carriers; evidently 
the same as Bab Souika) in the north and Bah 
Byta in the west. The harbour, the entrance to 
which could be closed by a chain, w'as defen e 
on the north by a wall and in the south by a 
-tone castle: the Castle of the Chain {Basr a 
SBB/a). Al-Bakri admires the Great Mosque, the 
entrance staircase of which (east side) h.ad, as a 
the present day, tw'elve flights, the many an 
well filled suks, the hammam of which there were 
fifteen, and the abundance of provisions (fruU aii 
fish); he too mentions the potteries. Passing o 
another sphere he notes the success of the teaching 
of Jikk among the Tunisians. 

Tunis therefore seems to have enjoye peace 
and prosperity for about a hundred years, un 1 
the terrible event in tbe middle of the eleven 


century which upset completely the economic 
and political conditions of the whole country; 
the invasion hy the Hilal, Arabs. V, hile the help- 
less Zirids, overwhelmed by the new conquerors, 
shut themselves up in Mahdn a, Tunis fell for a time 
into the hands of the Riyaliid chief Abid b. Abi 
T-Ghaith in 446 <'>054). But to .secuie protection, 
it placed itself a little later under al-Nasir, the 
Hammadid of al-Ka!'a, who sent it a governor in 
4C1 (1059), the Saiihadji ‘Abd al-FI.akk b. Khurasan. 
The latter soon declared himself independent and 
in this way was founded the first dynasty of Tunis, 
which except for an interruption of 20 years 
(1128—1148) maintained itself till the Almohad 
conquest, exactly a century later. _ 

At first oppressed hy the Riyahid R^nf 
who were established in Carthage in the 

■ (La Tunis came to terms with them to 

secure herself from their raids; in return for an 

' annual tribute, they promised to spare the distric 
and its inhabitants; they even very soon began 

■ to attend the markets of Tunis, both as buyers 
and sellers. The town survived the a“empts niade 
on it by the Zirids of Mahdiya, and by the Nor- 

■ mans of Sicily; but it was 

! troubles, rival political parties, 
among the soffs, rivalry between the ^'^erent 
' quartfrs. It was nevertheless in this most disturbed 
, 'pLiod that its sea-trade began ^ J 

' Lie; trade with Italy was organised and ^^eveloped 
the business relations which were increasingly enter- 

■ tained with the Christians offered unexpected 
' nrospects. The Banu Khurasan themselves did a 

^Lrdeal to promote the prosperity of lunjs. 
The greatest of them, Ahmad, fortified R in the 
first half of the xii'h century; he built the earth- 
LrU-rmentioned by al-Idtisi. It was he also who 
built the citadel (aZ-kasr) to which the present 
mosque of El-Ksat may originally have been at- 
tached It is in this quarter, near the street ot 
S\di Bou Krissan, which seems to f 

name in a corrupt foim, that there still exists the 
cemetery of the Banu KhurasSn, which 
orh^inally joined up with that of uZ-SiAi/u (on 
the'’ site^of the Sadiki Hospital). The principal 
1 If fFe Great Mosque dates from the same 
-tv With the two great suburbs of Bab Souika 
a DiaAra, which are already extending 
to thfnortl^rto the south of the city proper 
(a/ m<bi»a) Tunis has now a fairly definitive con- 

i'ii^^mion.mnowconsiderablyincreased,^^^^^^^^^ 

made it henceforth tbe ^1 Mu’min (554 

to be so from the time of Al.d “J 


-r^LT toV present day, and its political 
_ii59) to H j Jq ,y,at of Tunisia. 

“'S «u«a Vy 

ful attacks of Ibn'Abd al-KarIm al-Raghraghi m 595 
fulaltacKs o epltemeral rule in 1203-1204 

if‘?h^' Hst Almoravid Yaliya b. Ghaniya, it was 

LerLd for the Hafsids to resto.e to Tunis the 
reserved I add to its monuments 

feeling ^ capital worthy of the name. Abi 

M F ^ mad b Abl Hafs, who was still ruling in 
Muhammad .'J Marrakesh, built in 

Il'^Rab'sLtkaquarterL'he street El-Halfaouine) 
a'imis ltch bears' his name, corrupted, it is 
f . mto Bav-Muliammad. But it was the first 
d ’ -Lent ruler of this dynasty, the devout Abu 
! zi?rlya’ whose buildings mark most clearly that 

I LiU outside the town, towards the southwest, the 
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foitified musalla {Qlamf al-Sulfan) which Ibn 
Battuta notes in the next century ; he then proceeded 
to rebuild the Kasaba or Kasbah completely and 
flanked it by a mosque for his private use; 
the Mosque of the Ainiohads or of the Kasaba 
or Kasbah, the minaret of which, in pure Almohad 
st}le, is dated Ramadan 630 (March 1233) in a 
beautiful inscription outside it (cf. O. Houdas and 
R, Basset, Ahsston sci^ntif. en Tunisie^ Algiers 
1882, p, 5—9). Pie formed a fine library which 
was scattered by one of his successors, Ibn al- 
LihyanT. He introduced to Tunis the madrasa of 
the east : the Shamma'iya, near the old Suk al-Sham- 
mam (now Suk El-B]aghdjia}, later completely re- 
stored, was the first medersa in North Africa. It was 
he also who sheltered the three daughters of Vahva 
b. ^amya tn the palace thereafter known as Ka-sr 
al-Banat^ I^astly it was he who organised the quarter 
of the suks immediately around the Great .Mosque 
and built the Suk al-'Attarin (of the merchants of 
mis and perfumes) and perhaps also the Suk al- 
Kumash (Suk for te.xtiles). 

In place of this interest in commercial and 
relig.ous matters his son al-Mustansir bi’Ilih, a 
ca iph fond of display, had a taste for luxury and 
splen_dour. He bn, It a hall of audience, A«Mr 
in 1253 10 the court of the Kasaba or 
Kasbah, pleasure gardens in the adjoining suburh at ■ 
Ra s al-Tabiya (Ras-Tabia) on the road to Bardo ■ 
.-c' unceitain in spite of the 

identification with al-Battiim proposed by Ibn .Abl 
Hinar; H. Ahdulwiihab places it in the Djabal ' 

al-Aljniar, nearal-Aiiana, ed.ofIbnFadlallah, p 12 ' 

I) of which Ibn ILhaldun gives a glovvim^ ( 

account, both connected with the Kasaba or Kasbah 

by a private road to enable the ladies to go there ■ 

al-Mustansir | 

completed the restoration, celebrated in verse by S 
"W aqueduct of Carthage (al '■ 
Hamiya ) ; he also brought water to the great pond 
of Abu Fihr and thence to the Great Mosque. 

His mother Atf, the worthy widow of a pious 
ruler, built a second medersa, the Tawfiklya at- 
ached t^o the Djami^ al-Tawfil, or al-Hawi, Vhich 
u of the same period. The first century of the 
yaf,,d rule produced two other mosques; the 

ibTl Bahf f f ”*3) out,side the 

take he ^ I o'-der of the false al-FadI to 
take the ^ace of a funduk, where wine was sold 
and the Djami' al-Hilnk (of the Rings ,-n the' 
^ame quarter as the Mu.salla. A third^ medersa 
Ab\ zfk Kender-vous) 

was b dh bookcsellers) - if too 

r„n,t I f expiatory work on the site of a 

fundu^, frequented by wine-drinkers has disap- 

Cts Were 

(Gate of the 

no lo°n e* tl>e^ 5 ,^n/-^a„ 5 t.,.hich 

no longer exists. 

'300 is already very like 
Madfna. which 

he K 1 ""['h to south is shut in between 

the ^asaba or Kasbah on the west — the fortified 
we mg of the ruler who commands both the 
eaW Tn lh'’^P'“" Manouba _ and on tji: 

which viW 

g ves access to the arsenal and thence to 
the lagoon^ Halfway up and in the very centre 
he Great Mosque opens its doors directly on the 


new sn^s which surround it; the name Bab a !- 
Btihu! is attested for the northern gate, but was 
the western one already called Bdb al-ShiJa' ' 
Each suk, by a custom still maintained, closes it^ 
doors at nightfall; the Bab al-BaB near the suk 
of the same name is, as at the present day, the 
southern exit to this quarter. Around the Madin.a 
and outside the main gates are grouped cer- 
tain manual trades. Inside the Bab al-Hj.azira 
we have the djers, at the Bab Djadid, the smiths 
at the Bab al-Manara, the saddlers. Close to 
the Bab al-Bahr there w-ere no doubt several funduks 
allotted to Christian merchants but the latter, re- 
quiring more space, soon began to build outside 
the gate a little quarter or suburb of their own. 
the first sketch of a European quarter. The 
houses of the city were closely built together; no 
open spaces uere left, no room for markets or 
assemblies: the liatha^ of Ibn Mardum cannot have 
been anything more than a cross-roads. 

In the outer quarters however, more modern 
and less crowded, large open spaces serve as 
markets: for pottery and alfa grass (Place dcN 
Potiers and Fl-Halfaouine) in the Bab Souika 
quarter, those for animals (horses: al-Murkad', 
for sheep: Rahabai al^Ghanam') and perhaps also 
the corn-market (Place du Marchd au Ble) in 
the Bab al-DjazIra quarter. Each of these quaiters 
is protected by an outer wall which ends at the 
Kasaba or Kasbah; the gates of this first line of 
; fortifications are for the southern qu^TiGT (RabaJ ) ’. 

■ Khdiiui (originally no doubt Bab aUMansia') 
in the west, Bab al-Djurdjani in the south, ^53 
I al-Falldk (outside of which is a Kaisariyd) and 
I B 5 b ^Ilawa (Bab Alleoua) in the S. E.; for the 
; northern quarter, in the N.E. Bab ai-Ekadrf, in 
I the N. \V. Bab [Abi"] Sa^dua^ and in the weat 
, Bah al-Ahwas (of the Arcades) perhaps identical 
■with ah^Ciudj (Bab EIAIIouche) the first 
, mention of which is later. It is beside the last 
gate^ that we should like to locate the rabad of 
i the ulmlj called “rabatins”, Christian mercenaries 
in the pay of the sovereigns of Tunis, if Leo 
1 ^fricanus did not expressly locate it outside the 
Bab al-Manara. As to the Kasaba or Kasbah it- 
se^f, of its two gates one opened on to the country, 
Bab ai-<^adr (of Disloyalty), the other into the 
city, Bdb Intadimi (cf. the Bdb Imazta(Bffd of 
TIemcen ; cf. Bughyat al-Ruwwad^ ed. Bel, i. 34)* 
Between the Bab Tiawa and the Bab aI-Khadra^ 
a whole series of open drains (khandak^ into which 
the gutters ran, flowed eastwards into the lake. 
The cemeteries lay around the town; in time 
they were built up to and pushed farther out 
by the expansion of the suburbs; to the south- 
west the vast ^ellaz {aBZaiid^\ more isolated, 
preserves the memory of the mystic Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-^a^ili (Sidi Belhassen), the founder of the 
Shadhiliya brotherhood, who lived there in the 
xiiith century. Close to the Bab 
al-Djurdjani, beside a cemetery of the Hintata {al- 
ma^bara al-Hintdtiya\ lie the tombs of many 
saints ’whose (records of their miraculous 

povvers) fur the most part unpublished, contain 
useful information for Tunisian topography of the 
^afsid period, supplementing that given by al- 
Zarkajhi or Ibn al-Shamma^ The famous Lalla 

^^ 99 , p. 485-494; and 
Kuab Manakib ahSaryida ^^iska h-Mannubiya, 
unis 1344), d. 1267, has given her name to a 
village overlooking the town in the S. W. (La 
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Apancubia) and women still go there to invoke her 
t>> obtain a cure for barrenness. 

An even greater source of pride to Tunis than 
rli.'.'.e marabouts, whose political influence how- 
'-\c.r is undeniable, as in the case of AV>u Muham- 
uiad al-Murdjani, the tutor of the future caliph 
Abu '^A^Ja. were its increasing numbers of law- 
men of letters and students. Religious sciences 
bouii^hed there, as al-.\bdarl notes (in 1289). We 
may mention for the end of the xiii^b century the 
chief kadi Ibn Zaitun. To this development in 
the study of belles-lettres and of Maliki law, the 
Muslim refugees from Spain made valuable con- 
tributions: Ibn al-Abbar and the chief kadi Ibn 
il-(_ihammaz came from Valencia; from Seville 
'^ame the Danu'^Asfur and also the Banu Khaldun, 
auceators of the most celebrated historian of North 
Africa (born in 1332 ). 

Ihe fourteenth century, to the great admiration 
of the traveller ^alid al-Balawi (in 1335 — *340)- 
is the golden age of legists and commentators; 
among these may be mentioned the chief kadis 
Ibn'Abd abRafi\ Ibn ^Abd al-Salam, ^Isa al-Ghu- 
brini, the kadi Ibn Rashid al-Gafsi, the mufti Ibn 
llarlin and particularly the illustrious imam Ibn 
Arafa. But in the field of politics we have nothing 
but weakness in the rulers, unrest and insecurity, 
dhe nomad Arabs threatened the capital without , 
difficulty; the Marinids twice occupied Tunis. The 
development of the city to the west and south- | 
west, so vigorous in the preceding century, was 
succeeded by a period of stagnation, not to say 
decline. We may however note the foundation of ! 
two madrasas, one in 1341 — [342 by the sister ■ 
of the caliph Abu Yahya Abu Bakr, the '^Unktxa , 
(restored later ; rue Onk el-Djemal), the other now ! 
in ruins, by the chamberlain /dn Tafragin (rue 1 
Sidi Ibrahim). But it was a sign of the times that 
military demands had first claim on the architect: 
the^ Marinid Abu ’UHassSn after his defeat at 
KairawSn in 13481 restored the ramparts of Tunis 
and dug a ditch around them; Ibn Tafiagiu con- 
siderably strengthened the outside walls and formed 
considerable hubus for their future maintenance. 

Me have to come down to 1400 and the xvth 
century to find, with a more stable political situation, 
a marked revival in building activity; but nothing 
On a really grand scale. During their long reigns, 
Abu Paris and his grandson Abu '^Amr 'Uthnian 
only founded two libraries and a few madrasas; 
their interests lay more in charitable works; these 
aie the earliest Muhammadan hospital {marh^an') 
of Tunisia, finished in 823 (1420) and in the 
suburbs numerous zawiyas offering shelter by day 
or night; or in water-works, inspired also by a 
sense of religious duty; a great cistern 
in the Musalla, a hall for ablutions {nildc^a) in 
the Suk al-'AttarIn in 854 (1450), drinking-troughs 
(sikaya') and the kind of public fountain at which 
one drinks by sucking a narrow pipe called “sucker” i 
{'fiassasay The whole reflects a somewhat anaemic | 
piety, incapable of great energy, a religion gradually j 
passing more and more under the control of mara- ! 
bouts and brotherhoods The families of Kaldjani 
nnd Banu al-Rassa' are mentioned in this period 

jurists of standing; in 1451 Tunis had an eighth 
khutba in the faubourg of Bab Souika; but the ; 
dominating figures of the period were Sidi b. 'Arus j 
(cf. his Manakib^ Tunis 1303) who came from 
Morocco, and was buried in his zawiya in 1463, 
the founder of the brotherhood of the ^Arusiya ; 


■ Sidi Kasim al-Djalizi from Spain (d. in 1 497) whose 
' tomb-zawiya near the Bab Khalid henceforth called 
Bab Sidi Kasim has a tiled roof in the Spanish 
style; and Sidi Mansur b. Djirdan, who died in 1499. 

Commerce seems to have been flourishing. Re- 
lations w’ith Europe, in spite of many incidents, were 
maintained and even became closer; the impoitance 
; of industry and internal trade under Aba Faris 
even before he freed them from all taxes {jiiiidjbd) is 
seen from the figures for 1420 given in the Tnhfat 
al-Aiib of the converted Catalan Fra Anselm Tur- 
meda, also known as ^Abd Allah al-Turdjuman, 
whose tomb still stands inside the Bab ai-Manara. 
We note in the enumeration of the chief business 
centres, the existence of funduks for oil, vegetables 
and charcoal, a suk of the coppersmiths {Suk al- 
Sdffarin)^ a suk of the basketmakers {Suk al- 
^Azzafin ) ; still exists the rue El-Azafine and 
the present Stik al-KashsJmshTn (vendors of brie 
a brie). The number of houses, officially estimated 
at 7,000 in 1361, according to Ibn al-Shamma'^, 
had risen to 1 0,000 in 1516 (Leo Africaous). The 
traveller van Ghistele gives for 1485 valuable in- 
formation on the life led by Christians in Tunis. 
As to the rulers, emphasizing the tradition begun 
by their predecessors, they tended to live outside 
the town, very often on their estate of Bardo : 
This Tunisian “Prado”, mentioned as early as 1410 
and frequently altered, soon became a vast col- 
lection of buildings. The ^AbdaUiya palace at the 
Marsa, as well as the library of the same name 
attached to the Great Mosque, are attributed to 
the last independent Hafsid Abu ‘Abd Allah (in 
1500). 

The troublous xvith century made the un- 
fortunate town one of the principal objectives of 
the Spaniards and Turks in the course of their 
long wars. Sacked in 1534 uLDin’s [q. v.] 

1 forces, it was plundered the next year by the 
; victorious army of Charles V. The inhabitants had 
! fled in a body before the Christians through the 
Bab al-Fallak, the name of which was in conse- 
quence changed to Bab al-Falla (of the Rout), 
j The conditions in which the Hafsid restoration 
i was brought about and maintained were evidently 
; not very favourable for the development of the 
! town. The attention of the rulers was wholly oc- 
j cupied with the fortifications, supplemented by those 
' of la Goulette, and even they do not seem to 
' have been finished till after the autumn of 1573 
when Don John of Austria had driven out of Tunis 
' the Ka"id Ramadan, who for four years had been 
governor there for Euldj ^Ali. The Kasaba or 
j Kasbah was greatly strengthened; in particular 
j on the site of the arsenal, which had been demolished, 

I perhaps some lime previously (cf. Grandchamp, 
R, T. 1914, p- 9 — arose on the shore 
of the lagoon a fortress in the shape of a star 
joined to the ramparts of the city by two entrench- 
ments. This was the Bastion of Ibn Abi Dinar, 
the Nova Arx of a plan published in 1575 (cf. 
Monchicourt, Essai bibi. sur les plans imprimis de 
Tunis-Goulette an siecle^ R. Afr.^ 

[925^ P- 3 *)- labour was in vain. The 

inhabitants abandoned the town to the ravages of 
the Spanish garrison (cf. R. T.^ 1914, P- 12), and 
in September 1574 the Tuiks took the Bastion 
and razed it to the ground. Sinan Pasha established 
a sufficiently stable rule in Tunis to allow an 
architectural revival to begin shortly after. 

The influx from Spain, which had been going 
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on for several centuries, suddenly assumed vast 
proportions when in 1609 the dey ‘Othman wel- 
comed the Moriscoes eKpelled by Philip III 
Those who had been used to a town life settled 
at Tunis in two localised groups; in the |street of 
the Spaniards (S. \V. of the Madina) and in the 
Quarters of the Spaniards (^Haicmal al-Anialus, 
near the Place Halfaouine). To these Muslims from 
Spain is due the industry of making red caps or 
•JiasJtlya^ which according to Peyssonnel in 1724 
produced 40.000 dozen per annum and engaged 
over 15,000 people. These Spanish Muslims, with 
the HanafI Turks from the east and the im- 
portant pait played by renegades of European 
origin and the corsairs, combined to give Tunis 
its peculiar character in the xviith century. The 
dey Vusuf I was the first to make a name by public 
works, a list of which is given by Ibn .\bi Dinar ; 
the creation of a commercial quarter around the Bab 
al-Banat and the restoration in the same neigh- 
bourhood of a suk for woollen yarn (a I- yh uzl) ; 
the building of a suk for merchants from l^erba, and 
improvement of several other silks, and the con- 
tinuation of the Hafsid suks to the north: 5 / 7 ^ a/- 
Ba^hamiklya (makers of Turkish trowsers, street 
of Sidi B. Ziyad), s/-. 5 /z'^a for the sale of black 
slaves and Suk al-Turk (El-Trouk) for Turkish 
tailors; the installation of a cafe; water conduits 
to various points in the town, such as the Great .Mos- 
que and above the Snk al-Turk. There his favourite 
lEabit built the pretty zzi«/izV(in 1620) which 
at present adorns the Belvedere; the latter also 
restored the old mosque of the faubourg of Bab 
al-£)jazlra. Probably the rebuilding of the eastern 
door of the Great Mosque ought to be dated to 
the same tirne(Suk al-^ana^iz^ Gate of the Inter- 
ments). Viisuf built in the street of Sidi B. Ziyad 
a Hanafi medersa (in 1622) and a mosque of the 
same rite with an octagonal minaret, beside which 
is his tomb. After his time the power of the deys 
began to weaken; they no longer undertook great ■ 
works. Ahmad Khodja (1640 — 1647) "'as content ' 
to rebuild the al-Shamma'iya and al-'L'nkiya meder- ' 
sas; Muhammad I.az to build in 1649 the curious I 
minaret of the mosque of al-Kasr or El-Ksar; at | 
his death in 1653 a mausoleum {turda) for him- 
self and his family was built in the square of the ; 
Kasaba or Kasbah. I 

The Muradid beys built a great deal; in the i 
same style as the mosque of Vosuf Dey and in : 
a street quite near it, Hammuda built the Hanafi | 
mosque of Sidi b. 'Artis (finished in 1654) with 
a family mausoleum beside it. Pie also rebuilt the 1 
minaret of the Great Mosque; lie built a maiistan • 
in the street El-Azafine and began to rebuild 
the Aqueduct. His son Murad built the Medersa 
al-Muradiya (in 1673), in the Suk for Te.xtiles I 
and while Ins second son Muhammad al-Hafsi 
founded the Suk of the ^ashlyas, his grandson 
Muhammad gave the town the original mosque 
of Sidi Mahriz (after 1675). The French architect 
Daviler is said to have supplied the plan for the 
domes. About 1666 we have an excellent description 
of Tunis in the memoirs of the Chevalier d'Arvieux 
(Paris, vol. iv., 1735 )- "^'he Kasaba or Kasbah, at 
first the residence of the pashas before the collapse 
of their authority, comprised two main buildings: 
the first housed the dey’s guards, officers and their 
families; the other behind it contained a long hall 
{ak-sakif z ) in which the dey gave audience to the 
soldiery and in the remotest part were his private 


apartments The Diwan^ where the Agha presided 
over the council of the soldiery, was a large oblong 
court (cf. also a detailed description by I.a Con- 
damine in 1731, A’. 7 ’., 1898, p. 86): the religiou.s 
tribunal of the Charaa (al-Shar’’) still sits here 
The district west and northwest of the madina 
(especially the Rue du Pacha) formed the aristocratic 
quarter, the real Turkish quarter. The sumptuous 
houses of the beys and the other high personages 
were adorned with marbles ; the central court, which 
was, a regular feature, was ornamented sometimes 
with a kiosk or a little pool of w'ater ; the furniture 
and the decoration already showed an unfortunate 
tendency to imitate Italian work of poor quality. 

With the extraordinary development of the acti- 
vities of the corsairs the number of Christian slaves 
increased (6,000 in 1654; on their life cf. Pignon, 
R. T., 1930, p. 18 SI/.); whence the multiplication 
of those strange prisons called by the name of 
the Saint to whom was dedicated the chapel con- 
tained in them. Father Dan gives 9 in 1635; there 
were very soon 13. If we must, with P. Grandchamp 
(Au Fran:e tn Tunisie au siecle, Avant- 

propos des t. VI et VII, Tunis 1928 — -1929) 
regard as a legend the story of St. Vincent de 
Paul’s captivity at Tunis from 1605-1607, special 
importance on the other hand should be attached 
to the mission of the Lazarist Julien Guerin (1645 
to 1648) who succeeded in converting Muljammad 
Shalabl, the celebrated Don Philip, son of the dey 
Ahmad Khodja, and to the work of another mis- 
sionary, Jean le Vacher, consul of France for 1648 
to 1653 and 1657 to 1666 (cf. R. Gleizes, yean 
le Vaeher, Paris 1914 and in Revue des questions 
histor., July 1928). It was in his time that 
the first public chapel was built at the consulate 
and dedicated to St. Louis; it was he who raised 
from its ruins the church of St. Antony, in the 
centre of the Roman Catholic cemetery around which 
he built high walls, outside the Bab al-Bahr (on 
the site of the present Cathedral); it was he who 
organised worship in the chapels of the prisons; 
it was he again who obtained from the DlwSn a 
site and permission to build a new French con- 
sulate or “funduk of the French” finished in 1661 
(rue de I’.'^ncienne-Douane; Grandchamp, op. cit., 
vi., p. xxii, — xxxii.). From 1672 the Italian Capucins 
were in charge of the mission : their house is 
described about 1 730 by St. Gervais i^Menioires 
historiques, Paris 1736, p. 86) as well as the 
Greek Church and the richly endowed Hospital 
of the Trinitarians. Protestants were buried outside 
the Bab Kartadjanna in the cemetery of St. George 
where the English church now stands. In spite of 
consular protection, the Christian merchants never 
seem to have been very numerous. The French 
“nation” for long numbered only six merchants. 
Foreign trade was mainly in the hands of the 
lew.s, among whom the fugitives from Spain or 
Portugal (expelled in 1492 and 1496), who had 
come either directly or through Italy, were distin- 
guished from the Tunisians of old stock ( 7 reS-vro) ; 
the “Portuguese" or “Livornese” {Grdna) ultimately 
formed a separate community; they gave their 
name to the Suk el-Grana. The Jewish cemetery 
was outside the walls, to the east of the Bab 
Souika quarter in the vicinity of the present Rue 
Sidi Sifiane; then it expanded southwards. 

In the political troubles which mark the end of 
the xviiffi century and the beginning of the xviii'b, 
Tunis was twice occupied by the Algerians (in 
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1686 and 1694) with bloody disorders. The Algerians, he had the outer ramparts rebuilt 
ramparts could not resist a serious attach; they by a Dutch engineer. This work, which took from 
followed “no rule of fortihcation, for one cannot 1797 to 1804 according to the inscriptions on the 
consider as fortifications the square towers attached bastions adjoining the gates, was never completed 
to the walls at intervals”. Again, even under the on the south side (cf. H. Hugon, 7 ’., 1905, 
Husainitls, Tunis was at the mercy of the Al- p. 373; and G. Dolot, A’. T’., 1908, p. 298). On 
gerians; pillaged by the latter in 1735, it was in this side they were satisfied with the advanced 
vain that in 1756 the Tunisians tried to withstand entrenchment made by ‘Ali Pasha and the outer 
them with the help of defensive works hurriedly walls of the houses which formed an almost con- 
thrown up by ‘^Ali Pa.^a and his son Muhammad: tinuous line of defence. Hammuda built barracks 
an entrenchment w’ith loopholes and a ditch between (in 1798) alongside of his magnificent villa at 
the two recently built forts on the Djabal Djellaz j al-Manouba, and others in 1814 at the close 
and the Mannubiya, a fortified redoubt behind the of his life, in the middle of the Suk al-^Attaiin 
Ka^aba or Kasbah. At this period tw'o other forts (it now houses the Bibliotheque Publique and the 
are mentioned crowning the slight eminences on Direction des Antiquites ; cf. M. Houdas, Note sur 
the X. \V. These are no doubt the trots inscriptions de Tunis^'m Bull. A) chiol.s^i^ii). 

or Tahunat al-Rih (of the Windmill; it is the In the same period many other barracks were 
fort of the Spaniards) and the Bur^ al-Rabita | built in the Madina: Rue de la Caserne : 

(of the siloes [of the Bey]; this is the Rabta), ; now the Societe Frangaise de Bieiifaisance), Rue 
Itself flanked at a little distance by the little Bu>^ \ de PEgUse (now the Administration of the Hubus), 
Filjil (cf. Plantet. Corresp. . . . Tunis.^ ii. 501; and | Rue des Moniquetles, Rue Sidi B. Ziyad ; but by far 
for the year 1829: Monchicourt, Relations inediies .. . | the largest, that of the “First Regiment” {^Birind^l 
Filippi...^ p. 47 and 91). ! Alay; now the Caserne Saussier), was built near 

In the interv’als of peace the town was also | the Murkad, on the site of the former musalla, by 
enriched w’ith other buildings. It was in the reign the Bey Husain b. Mahmud, then by his brother 
of the founder of the new dynasty, Husain b. 'Ali, Mustafa (in 1835 — 1836). An artillery depot (now 
that the princess ^Aziza ^Uthmana. great grand- the Caserne Forgemol) was built outside the tow'n 
daughter of the Dey 'Uthman, died in 1710 and in 1839 by Ahmad Bay, the creator of the “Tunisian 
was buried near the Medersa al-ShammS^iya. Many ; army”. While 'Ali Pasha had been content to send 
charitable and’ pious institutions benefited from | on two occasions (i743 ^744) ^ founder 

her bountiful gifts. Husain, himself a great builder, ' from Toulon, who lepaired several cannon in an 
built in Tunis (cf. al-Mashra’^ aFMalakJ., R. 7 ",, emergency workshop, under Hammuda PashS a 
^^ 95 ) P* 328 — 329) in the southern quarter of regular foundry was established under the permanent 
the Madina, the JDjam^‘ aFDiadtd or “Mosque of charge of some Frenchmen in a wing of Haf- 
the Dyers” with an octagonal minaret. He planned siya palace (the Hafsia; street of the same name), 
out the streets and buildings which adjoin the Lastly Ahmad Bay organised the Dabdaba (cf. 
Suk alSakkadjtn (of the harness-makers); it was R.T.. 1922, p. 276), where the bread and oil re- 
in his reign that the Mausoleum of the Dey Kara quired for the army was made (Rue Dabdaba, a 
Mustafa was built beside the mosque of el-Ksar, : little north of the Dar al-Bay and Rue des 
it was he who moved the seat of the government i Teinturiers). 

to the Bardo. In spite of the decline in religious Just when these military undertakings seemed 
teaching acknowledged in the preceding century to be going to transform Tunis into a garrison 
by Ibn Abi Dinar (p. 399; transl, p. 506), he town, the European colony, which was developing 
showed a real interest in building medersas; with greater freedom every day as a result of the 
Madrasat al-Nakkla (of the palmtree), the Meder- French occupation of Algiers (in 1830) and the 
sas al-Husainiya and al-DJadida. His immediate reforms made by the beys, gained a footing in 
successor 'Ali Pasha, following his example, built the Madina. Shops were opened by the Christians, 
four: al-BasJiiya, in the Suk of the booksellers, Religious edifices sprang up in addition to the 
al~Sulaimantya^ in memory of his dead son Sulai- old Church of the Holy Cross (Rue de la Kasbah; 
nifin, Madr. Bdr al-Hi^'ar,Uik^r. NaivanJt'~Askur-^ moved in 1833 to the old Hospital of the Trini- 
and a little later ^Ali Bay founded another DJadlda. tarians, Rue de I’Eglise), the registers of which are 
It is to this same ^All Bay that we owe the valuable for the history of Roman Catholicism in 
mausoleum of the Husainids {Turbat al-Bay) not ! Tunisia. In 1831 the Italian school was opened at 
far from the Mosque of the Dyeis, and (built in j Sulema, the Jewish in 1840 at Morpurgo, in 
1775) the home for aged poor called al-Takya j 1841 the Bourgade College in the Zanakat al- 
(the Tekia). About the year 1800 the famous (Impasse du Missionaire). The whole of the 

minister Yusuf Sahib al-Taba^ keeper of the privy quarter of the Place de la Bourse (recently renamed 
seal, built in the Halfawln square the mosque Place du Cardinal Lavigerie) with the present Rue 
that bears his name, probably, as the raised outer de I’Ancienne-Douane, des Glacieres and de la 
gallery shows, on the site of the Mastoid al-MtZal- Commission became completely European. Outside 
lak ^ala ' l-Nalfaunyln which Ibn Nadji mentions the ramparts, the modem town began to spread 
in the xivth century (iv. 149); in the same quarter towards the lake; thus the Consulat de France 
he set up the Halfawln fountain (in 1804), inside was moved in 1861 to the building which is 
the Bab Suit ^Abd al-Salam and at the other end now the Residence Generate. Other consulates 
of the town a large w’atering'troiigh inside the however are still within the city: those of Spain 
Bah Allewa. (rue Sidi el-Buni), Great Britain (place du Cardinal 

His sovereign Hammuda Pasha, who finished Lavigerie), Italy (rue Zarkoun; this is soon to be 
the Dar al-Bay (Caroline of Brunswick stayed there moved). 

iu 1816) a little above the Kasaba or Kasbah, European influence became so strong that the 
devoted all his energies to military works and to administration of the town itself was at length 
barracks. To defend Tunis, particularly against the affected. Under the Hafsids each of the two fau- 
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bourgs had its shaikh, probably under the shaikh 
al-madhia-. these three officials survived under the 
Turks; assisted by patrols of citizens taken in 
rotation [lawwadja') they saw that the town was 
policed at night after the closing of the gates. 
Below them the muharrik were heads of the 
quarters. The day police, under the Husainids, was 
the business of the dawlatll^ this destitute dey, « ho 
had under him 50 hanha and 55 kahili (cf. E. 
Pellissier, Descr. de laregince de /"r/z/tr, Paris 1853, 
p. 52 — 53) and acted as police magistrate in the 
long hall called Diita in the street of SidI B. 
"Arus. The Kasaba was administered separately 
under an agha. In 1858, however, a municipal 
council was formed (a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, and a dozen notables) the budget for 
which was provided by a tax on iv ines and spirits. 
In 1 860 the dasidatll was replaced by a general 
of division (farlk') who had under him “zapties” 
{dabillya). Vigorous steps were taken to bring the 
city up to date ; a telegraph line was laid to 
Algiers and a railway to La Goulette; a drainage 
system was laid out and water brought from Zaghouan 
by the French engineer Colin. The water-tower 
took the place of the covered reservoir {khaznd) 
which stood in the preceding century beside the 
gate of the outer ramparts, Bab Sidi '^Abd Allah, 
adjoining the Kasaba or Kasbah. 

Preoccupation with such modern works left little 
time for any great religious buildings; one may 
however mention the imposing zawiya of Sidi . 
Ibrahim aI-Riy 5 hi (d. 1850; cf. A’.T!, igtS, p. 124, 
and on thejuristsof the Husainid period : al-SanusI, j 
Musamarat al-Zarif^ Tunis n. d.) who enjoyed aj 
veneration which shows no signs of decreasing. ■ 
In 1875 the Sadiki College was founded (in 
the barracks of the rue de I’figlise) called after 
the bey Muhammad al-.Sadik. In 1880, the Sadiki 
Hospital was built Among the mansions, the ZarrUk 
palace (rue des Juges) was at first the residence 
of the deys. The Dar Husain (now the Palais de 
la Division) built in the xviiph century by a 
minister of the bey, was restored in 1876; the 
Khair al-Din palace, an enlargement of the old 
Hafsiya, was the court of justice for a time at the 
beginning of the protectorate (rue du Tribunal); 
the Palace of Mustafa b. Ismahl was in the rue 
du P.asha ; that of the Khaznadar (Place Halfawin, 
luedu Palai.s) became the Jewish Hospital, but hits 
not been used for some time now. It may be 
noted that after the rising of the sons of Husain 
b, 'All against 'Ali Pasha in the middle of the 
preceding century, the Halfawin quarter, inhabited 
by faithful “Husainiya”, enjoyed the favour of 
the bey to the detriment of the quarter of Bab 
al-Djazira, the stronghold of the soff opposed to 
the “liashiya” (cf. R. T.. 1918, p. 314). 

Ihe French occupation (from i88i)has produced 
tremendous developments in Tunis which are still 
going on. The European town stretches from the 
I orte de France (the old Bab al-Bahr) to the lagoon, 
where the quays are ; it stretches from the Belvedere 
to the Djellaz, then, in the south of the southern | 
quaiter, within and without the walls, it covers the 
heights of “Montfleury”. The outer wall is still 
standing. That of the Madina has almost completely 
disappeared except for a few gates. The Kasaba or 
Ka.sbah. entirely rebuilt, isusedas barracks. The Dar 
al-Hay houses the Direction de ITnterieur; the other 
offices with the new Sadiki College (1897) and 
the Palais de Justice are modern buildings stretching 


along the Boulevard Bab Benat from the Place de 
la Kasbah. .\n electric tramway runs round the 
Madina but does not enter it. An attempt has 
been made to retain the oriental character of the 
city itself. A number of buildings are now used 
for other than their original purpose but the 
general appearance of the city is just what it 
was fifty years ago. Religious instruction remains 
centralised in the Great Mosque, the minaret of 
which was entirely rebuilt in 1894; in 1896 the 
resident Millet founded the Khalduniya in the Suk 
al-'Attarin, to instruct young Muslims in the elements 
of modern sciences. The Suks continue to group 
the native trades in gilds each under an amtn- 
some of them are visited by large numbers of 
tourists and a busy trade is done with them in 
“Oriental'’ articles, perfumes, carpets and leather 
goods; public criers offer for sale books and 
jewellery in the Suk of the Booksellers and Suk 
al-Berka. The wretched Jewish quarter, abandoned 
by those of its inhabitants who have acquired 
sufficient to enable them to live beside the Place 
des Potiers or in the European town, will shortly 
be replaced by modern buildings and broad streets. 
The Muslims on the other hand live in the native 
town, e.xcept a few rich families who have villas 
at the end of the Avenue de Paris and the few 
amins of the houses in the new village of el-Omrane 
(S. \V. of the Belvedere). Finally we must mention 
the growing population of the remoter suburbs 
(Rades and Haromam-Lif, or Carthage La Marsa) 
European, Muslim and Jewish, which really now 
form one with Tunis. 

The Municipal Council was reorganized by decree 
of Oct. 31, 1883, supplemented by the decrees of 
l888 and 1914 relating to the communes of the 
Regency. It consists of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents (French) and 17 members appointed 
by decree (8 European, 8 Muslim and i Tunisian 
Jew). .At the last census (1926) the population of 
Tunis had risen to 185,996 divided as follows: 
French 27,922, other Europeans 51.214, native 
Muslims 82,729, Tunisian Jews 24,131. 

Bibliography, Saladin, Tunis et Kairotian,, 
Paris 1908 (statements should be verified); Des- 
sort (/>/ collaboration'),, Histoire de la ville de 
Timis^ Algiers 1924 (the only useful chapter 
is that which deals with Europeans in Tunis in 
the xixth century before the occupation); G. 
Margais, Manuel d'art musulman, V Architecture, 
vol 2, Paris 1926—1927 (excellent descriptions 
of the principal monuments; s. p. 871 — 875, ^ 
study of the architecture of the Muslim palaces 
of Tunis). — Cf. also the references in the text, 
and in the article Tunisia. 

_ _ (Robert Brunschvig^ 

ai,-TUNISI, Muhammad b. 'Omar b. Sulaima.v, 
an Arabic author of the xixih century. He 
belonged to a Tunisian family devoted to learning, 
especially to theological studies. His grandfather 
Sulaiman was a copyist of books and, when he 
set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, left his three 
sons behind under the guardianship of his maternal 
uncle Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Azhari, a learned 
theologian. On completing his pilgrimage. Sulai- 
man, as he had lost all his property, did not 
return to Tunis, but stayed first of all in Djidda 
where he made a living by copying books. There 
he became acquainted with some people from 
Sennar and on their advice went to their land. 
The ruler gave him a hearty welcome, assigned 
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him a house and other properly and allotted him 
a regular income. Sulaiman there married a woman 
of Sennar who bore him a son (Ahmad Zarruk) 
and a daughter. 

When 'Omar, the second son of Sulaiman by 
his first marriage in Tunis , had grown up, he 
uent with his grand uncle on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and on the way met by accident his father 
Sulaiman, who was on his way to Cairo on bu- 
siness with a caravan from Sennar, From Mecca, 
w here his grand-uncle died , 'Omar returned to 
Caiio in order to study at al-Azhar. Later he 
visited his father in Sennar, lesumed his studies 
at al-Azhar and in 1201 (1786) mariied. Two 
years later he returned to his native city of Tunis 
where a son Muhammad (al-Tunisi) was born in 
1204 (1789). 'Omar stayed only three years in 
lunis and then went with his family back to 
Cairo to devote himself once more to study at 
al-Azhar. There he soon obtained the office of 
na^ib al-rhvak [cf. i., p. 535h], being appointed 
warden of the fraternity of Maghrihl students. In 
1211 (1797) "^Clmar learned of the death of his 
father from his step-brother in Sennar and of 
their poor circumstances. He at once went there 
and never again returned to his own family. Fortun- 
ately for the latter, in the same year Tahir, 
'Omar’s younger brother, came to Cairo on bu- 
siness, intending afterwards to go on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He adopted his brother's family and 
seirt the young Muhammad, who at the age of 7 
had alieady read the Kur'an through, to study 
at al-Azhar. When, after Tahir’s departure for 
Mecca, Muhammad’s means of subsistence gradu- 
ally came to an end, he decided to seek his 
father in the Sudan as news had reached Cairo 
that soon after his arrival in Sennar he had gone 
on to Dar Far. Among the members of a caravan 
which had reached Cairo from Uar Fur he met I 
a friend of his father, who at his request took j 
him back with him to Dar Fur. This must have ' 
been in 1218 (1803). In Dar Fur he met first his 
father’s step-brother Ahmad Zarruk who took him 
to Djultu (in the district of Abu ’l-Djudul), where 
his father 'Omar lived. The latter had attained a 
position of great prestige at the couit, become 
wealthy and prosperous and had also founded a 
new family. By order of the king 'Abd al-Rah- 
man b. Ahmad (d. 1214 = 1799; cf. the list of 
kings of Dar Fur, i., p. 917a) 'Omar had com- 
posed commentaries on twm theological and legal 
works (cf. Voyage an Dar-Four^ p. 107 ; on the 
other literary activities of 'Omar, see p. 424). 
When Muhammad arrived in Dar-Fur, a certain 
Muhammad Kurra (Nachtigal, Sahara und Siiddrt^ 
iii., Berlin 1879, p. 387, calls him Abu Shaikh 
Kurra) was acting as regent for the infant ruler 
Muhammad al-Fadl ; he later met his death in a 
rebellion. Muhammad received a kindly welcome 
from Kurra to whom he was introduced by Ahmad 
Zariuk. Kuira also enabled 'Omar to m.ake a 
journey to Tunis to visit his relations on his 
promising to return. For the period of his absence 
'Omar left his estate at Djultti in the hands of 
his son Muhammad. 

'Omar went first to Wada’i where he stayed 
some years; for he managed to attain a very 
nigh position at the court of the local SabQn 
■sultan, being appointed a vizier and getting land 
in the village of Abali. But after awaiting his 
son there in vain, he decided to go on to Tunis. 


Muhammad stayed some seven and a half years 
in Dar Fur after the depaiture of his father and 
became thoroughly acquainted with the land and 
its people. It was only after the conclusion of a 
war between Dar Fur and Wadad that he was 
able to go to the latter country on an embassy 
from the sultan of Dar Fur. He came first to 
Wara, the then residence of Sultan Sabun who 
showed him much kindness, as he had done to 
his father. Muhammad was thus likewise detained 
a considerable period in Wada'i But his position 
became more and more difficult, in the first place 
because his uncle Ahmad Zarruk who had followed 
'Omar to W'ada’i and on the latter’s departure 
had been entiusted with the caie of his children 
and house in Aball took full possession of 'Omar’s 
property and only gave his son the minimum 
necessities of life. A second difficulty was the ill- 
feeling that developed with Ahmad al-Fa'si 
(on him cf. Voyage au Ouaday, p. 66 ry., 497 ryy., 
508) who had been appointed 'Omar's successor 
in the vizierate on his suggestion. He slandered 
Muhammad to Sabun so that the latter became 
suspicious and ceased to show him favour. 'Omar, 
who came to Wada'i at his son’s request, was 
able, it is true, to get Ahmad al-Fa^si dismissed, 
but on his ('Omar’s) departure he regained his 
old rank. In these circumstances Muhammad readily 
took advantage of the Sultan's permission to leave 
Wada’i after eighteen months there. He joined a 
caravan going to Fezzan with which he travelled 
through the land of the Tubu (Tibesti) to Mur- 
zuk, the capital of Fezzan. Here be stayed three 
months, during which the ruler there, Muntasir, 
died. From Mur/.uk he continued his journey to 
Tripoli and finally reached Tunis via Sfakes (Sfax) 
about 1228 (1813) about ten years after leaving 
Cairo for the Sudan. 

Muhammad at first settled in Tunis; later how- 
ever, he moved to Cairo and there entered the 
service of the viceroy Muhammad 'Ali. When in 
1824 the latter sent an army to the Morea under 
his stepson Ibrahim Pasha, Muhammad went through 
the campaign as chaplain (zeiz’ff) to an infantry 
regiment (cf. Voyage au Darfour^ p. 6). An in- 
cident of the siege of Missolonghi (1825-1826) is 
lelated by him in his Voyage au OtiaJdy\ p. 634-635. 

At the end of the war, Muhammad acted as 
reviser of the Arabic translation of European 
medical, especially pharmacological, works in the 
veterinary college founded by Muhammad AU in 
Abu Za'bal (N. E. of Cairo). There Dr. Perron be- 
came acquainted with him after his arrival in 
Egypt, took Arabic lessons from him and induced 
him to write down his memoirs of his travels in 
the Sudan, primarily for Arabic reading lessons. 
When in 1839 Perron became director of the 
Kasr al-'Ain medical school in Cairo, on his re- 
commendation Muhammad was appointed chief 
reviser there. A. v. Kremer, who came to Egypt 
for the first time in 1850, mentions Muhammad as 
one of his teachers whom he esteemed highly (cf. 
A. V. Kremer, op. cf. Bibl.'). As he further 

tells us, Muhammad also devoted himself to the 
editing of important works of the earlier Arabic 
literature, for example the Maidmas, of al-HarIrl 
[q. V.] and the Mustatraf of lb.shihi [q. v. ; this 
is probably the Bulak edition of 1272=1856]. 
According to Jomard (cf. Voyage au Darfour^ 
p. X.), Muhammad was also appointed to undertake, 
for an edition of the Arabic lexicon al-Kdmus 
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of Firuzabadi [q. v.], a revision of the Calcutta 
edition of 1230 (1817) for which purpose he cor- 
rected the text of the latter with the help of seven 
01 eight manuscripts. The new edition was printed 
at Bulak in 1274 (1857). In his later yeais Shaikh 
Muhammad used to lecture every Friday on Ha- 
dith in the Zainab mosque. He died in Cairo in 
1274 (1857) (so V. Kremer, op. cie.). 

The many observations and enquiries made by 
Mulmmmad al-lunisi in his long sojourn in the 
Sudan about the ways and people of the districts 
visited by him were written down, with, his own 
expeiiences, at Perron's instigation in two compre- 
hensive works, which Perron translated into French 
Ihey aie: 

I. lyage au Da, four par U Chakk Mohammed 
d.b,j Omar el-Tou,!sy [r««ri, popular nisba for 
Jumsr, cf. Stumme, Gramm, ties tunesisch. Arabisch 
Leipaig 1896, p. 66], Rimseur en Chef d REcoIe 
de Medicine du Lain., traduit de V A, abe par 
Dr. ren-on, DAecteur de I'Ecole de Midechie du 

1^.45 (l-vxxviii. 492 pp. in 8= „.ij8 
map) Ihe Prejace to this book by Jomard(p. i — 
Lxxi.) also appeared separately under the title 
Observations sur le Eoyare au Da, four, s, .ivies 
ii un I otabulu„-e de la Langue des Habitants et 
'iLf T ‘‘ supfieur, Paris 

about’ 1 P^^viously published information 

about this book and specimens of his translation 

to I lS39,p. 177-206 (Letter 

J. *Iohl) and m the Bibhotheque ttmverselU de 
Geneve, N. 8., 5th y^ar, vol. xxviii. (NO. 56), , 
1840, p, 325 sq. A very full review of Perron^ ^ 
publication was given by Sedillot in J.A , ser iv ' 
vol. vii,, 1846, p, 522-543. 

Perron published the Arabic text of the Dar 

b.-Suat Bit ad aHArab wa 'i-Sudan DAiauise- 
ment de I Esp,,t par le Voyage au Sudan et par mi 
lesArabes) m 1850 in Paiis in autograph (3^0 pT 
..14 , with 4 pp. in French of introduction, emem 
dations and additions to the translation) 

Ebn Omir noted 

n P traduit de I'Arabe par 

'*51 (Ixxv., 756 pp. in 8- 

rddedTo‘’th'“''l t Jomard 

added to this book also a long preface (p i-lxxv I 

Fein ZTu .““\S-Srnphical obLr^aS 

Perron himself m the introduction (p. 
deals particularly with .he divisions of\he Sudln 

(fe ri/., p. 34) intended to publish, never appeared 
Ihe naanuscript was piobalily in his possession 

Pari-" h- uT' ‘O 1876 in 

ar.s, to which he retmned in 1850, I do not know 

Muhamrnad al-Tunisi is the first to give us fuli 

ihe about important parts of 

on v^hf"’ Ws time 

nn/ notes of the explorer W. G. Browne 

hafdr It“wL‘ ‘"‘■“Nation gleaned by Burck- 

lands Ind de; =>We to visit these 

bilitV' pilrn ’\'’°,-‘’"f,°"‘°‘i‘>“btal-Tunisi’sreha- 

of a^tiuml e ° ‘“s statements with the help 

of them °^bained complete confirmation 

certain deV denied that there are 

Uck of o ? ‘7 Shaikh’s description. A certain 

W hL r "vangement of the material, 

the lack of any approach to a regular system, a 


fondness for digression and a disposition to believe 
much too readily statements about the popular 
Islam of the country (e. g. especially about magic) 
aie not such serious defects as the fact that he 
gives no exact geographical, topographical, statistical 
and meteorological data (cf. thereon the criticisms 
by Barth, in Reisen und Entdeckungen in Nord- 
und Centralafr.ka, iii., Beilin 1859, p. 525 sqq. 
and Xachtigal, in Petermanns Geogr. Mitteil., xxi., 
*^ 75 , P. 176 and in Sahara und Sudan, iii., 
p. vill). Nevertheless Tunisi’s two works form an 
important and still too little appreciated source for 
die ethnogmphical, cultural, and political conditions 
in the Sud.in lands through which he travelled. In 
conclusion it should be emphasised that the Shaikh’s 
two books supplement one another; the much 
arger work on \\ adah also contains a good deal 
of information about Dar Fur. 

-■ks an appendix we may give a brief account 
of a countryman of Muhammad al-Tunisi who 
resembled hm in many ways, the Tunisian Shaikh 
Zain al-'.\bidin. The latter, an educated, well- 
read^ man, who had studied at al-Azhar and grown 
up m constant intercourse with Europeans, in 
1818 or 1819, when at a mature age, set out for 
t e Sudan where he (like Tunis!) seems to have 
spent about ten years, to some extent as a missionary 
and adventurer learned in religious matters. He 
went first to Sennar and Kordofan, then stayed a 
considerable time in Dar Far vo-a-’i 


considerable time in DSr Fur and Wada’i making 
w *^7 teaching. After over three years in 

Uadat he returned via Fezzan to Tunis. His 
experiences and observations there he recorded in 
an. Arabic book of no great length which was 
printed (when and where r). It was translated into 
lurk^h and printed at Stainbul in 1262 (1846) 
(cf. z. D. M. G., ii. 482). This Turkish version 
vvas translated by G. Kosen as Das Buck des 
Sudan oder Reisen des Scheich Zain el-Abidin in 
Ntgntien^ Leipzig 1847). 

The importance of this book lies in the description 
0 t e state of civilisation and organisation of 
society in Dar Fur and Wadah. We are told of 
t e court life, of the soldiers, a campaign, the 
natives, slaves and negroes, of trade, superstitions, 
a wedding etc. These interesting notes are an 
important supplement to the far fuller description 
o tiuhammad al-Tunisi. Noteworthy is an account 
o excavations made by Zain al-'^Abidin with the 
j^rmission of the Sultan of Wada'i in ruins near 
If (P* 47—49, 61-75). Zain al-^Abidin 

c t \ ada i just as a change on the throne took 
place; the name ^^bd al-'Azitn given in Rosen’s 
translation to the new ruler (p. 108) should be 
emended to ^Abd al^Aziz (cf Nachtigal, op, at. 
UL 284, where an 'Abd al-'AzIz, grandson of 
oabuQ, is mentioned). 

^ ^ ^ P h y\ The main source for the 

1 e of Muhammad al-Tunisi and his family are 
J e two books of travel, especially the auto- 
biography in the introductory chapter to the 
oyage au Darfour (p. i — 25), besides scattered 
references like op. cit., p. 48-49, and in the 
Voyage au Ouaday p. 37, 39^ 50^ 62, 66—67, 
« 29 , 199 , 2 H sqq., 215, 497 — 499 , 508, =>12 sq., 
043—645. The biographical sketch by Joraard 
{Voyage au Darfour, p. viii._x.) is not free 
from errors and omissions; cf. also Perron’s 
notes {Voyage au Darfour, p, Ixxxi.-lxxxii.) 
and A. V Kremer s Aegypten, Leipzig 1863, 

■ 324- Cf. also, m addition to the references 
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in the article, Wustenfeld in Llidde’s Zeitschr. 
J uf vergletch. EnikunJe^ i. (^Magdeburg 1842), 
p. 67 and Hruckelmann, G. A. Z., ii. 491 (wheie 
the book on Wadai is not given!) 

(M. Strlck) 

TUNISIA. Tunisia consists of the eastern decli- 
vity of Jiarbary ; it corresponds approximately to the 
ifrikiya of the middle ages. Since 1881, Tunisia 
or the Regency of Tunis has been a French 
protectorate. 

I. Geography. 

With its present frontiers, Tunisia, which lies 
between 8^ and li° E. Long, and 32^^ and 37° N. 
Lat. has an area of 125,180 sq. km. Along its 
western frontier it is bounded by Algeria (departe- 
ment of Constantine), on the south by the Sahara 
and, far to the southeast, by Italian Libya (Tri- 
politania). The Mediterranean washes its shores, 
w hich are usually low-lying, on the north and east. 

1 he climate is on the whole moderately warm; 
but the rainfall varies greatly with districts and 
even with years, and being influenced by the 
proximity of the sea and also of the Sahara, 
u vaiies very much with latitude and still more 
w ith altitude. The relief is very varied although 
the average height above sea-level is not great; 
the mountain-ranges, which are the continuation 
^tnd end of those of Algeria, run generailv from 
S. Wb to N. E. ^ ) s 

In the northwest, the mountains of Khrumiria 
and of the Mogods, of chalk and sandstone, rarely 
exceed 3,000 feet, towards Algeiia; subjected to 
a heavy rainfall, covered with oaks and brushwood, 
they contain mines of zinc and iron (Duaria) They 
run along the coast where in turn we have, with 
me little port of Taliarka, the dunes of Nefza, 
Cape Negre and the little peninsula of Cape Serrat. 
In the east, they gradually diminish in height 
down to the hills whicli surround the alluvial 
plains of Bizerta and of Mateur, both well watered 
and growing good crops of wheat. The lagoon of 
Bizerta, which communicates with the sea by a 
nairow' strait, forms an excellent roadstead with 
deep w'ater opposite Sicily, which is not a great 
distance away. The plain of Mateur, now almost 
entiicly covered with soil except for a number of 
marshes still existing, is dominated by the curious 
massif of the Dj. AchkeuL Farther east, the Ka’s 
l^idi All al-Makki above Poito-Favina {Ghar al- 
bounds the Gulf of Tunis on the north, i 
which is being filled up by deposit brought down 
oy the Medjerda and the Wad Miliane : Utica, a 
port m the Roman period, is now 6 miles from 
the sea; the peninsula of Carthage, formerly an 
island, is connected to the mainland by an isthmus, 
which separates the Sebkha el-Riana from the lagoon 
of Tunis ; the lagoon, at the end of which stands 
Tunis, the capital, communicates with the sea by 
Ihe strait of La Goulette {^Halk al-Wad'). The 
district of Tunis, which has not a great rainfall, 

IS less suited for cereals than for the vine and 
fruit-trees. 

The Medjerda, which runs through northern 
Tunisia from west to east, is the only real river in 
Tunisia and its level is very low in summer; from 
November to April it is flooded and very turbid. Its 
lower course (Medjez el-Bab, Tebourba) is separated 
by the gorges of Testur from its middle course, where 
It drains the great alluvial depression of Ualdila 
(the region of buk el-Arba and Suk el-Khemis) as 1 


rich in cereals and pasturage as the adjacent chalk- 
hills of Beja. Its valley is bordered on the north 
by the limestone hills of Bejawa and Tebursuk, 
while to the south the very undulating relief of 
the centre and west of Tuni,-.ia present an alter- 
nation of rounded hills of limestone and great 
plains, the prolongation of the Saharan Atlas of 
Algeria: this High Tell (districts of Tebursuk, of 
Kef, Sers, Ebba-Ksur, Thala) covered with natural 
woods of Aleppo pines, and tall shrubs and great 
pastures, enables wheat to be cultivated, except 
in the drier part of the southwest, which has to 
he content with barley. This, especially towards 
the Algerian frontier, is the part of Tunisia which 
is richest in mines (iron at Djeiissa and Slata, 
phosphates at Kalaa-Djerda and Kalaat es-Senam). 
The rivers, tributaries of the Medjerda (\V. Mellegue, 
W. T ssa, W. Siliana) and W. Miliana (plains of 
Fahs and Mornag), flow directly into the Gulf of 
Tunis. 

To the south of the High Tell rises the most 
marked mountain barrier. The “backbone of Tunisia’' 
runs from the neighbourhood of Tebessa to the 
Dj. Zaghwan (4,300 feet high, 30 miles from Tunis) 
and to the Dj. Rasas and Bu Karnain; it includes 
the highest peaks: Shambi (5,150 feet) and Semama 
in the Byzacene range, the massif of Mactar, Serdj, 
Bargou, Kirine and the chain of Zeugitania. But 
it permits communication to be maintained easily 
with the south, through several passes or defiles, 
notably the great corridor of Ksur-Sbiba. On the 
other hand, the watercourses on the southern slopes, 
like the \V. Merguellil, Zerud, El-Hatab (which 
waters the plain of Gamuda) which flow irregularly 
and even intermittently, lose themselves — when they 
flow at all — in the saline hollows called Sebkhas: 
e. g. S. Kelbia and S. Sidi el-Hani in the plain of 
Kairawan. These are in the region of the great 
steppes, the land of the camel, which stretches to 
Gafsa, only interrupted by a few limestone-hills 
of no great height; covered in the west with alfa 
or white artemisia, and jujube-trees towards the 
the east, where it gradually slopes down to the 
olive-groves of the hinterland of Sfax, it neveithe- 
less contains extensive agricultural laud and areas 
suitable for cattle rearing. The only towns in it, 
besides Kairawan, are at the outlet of the passes of 
the “backbone” : Sbeitla, Kasserira, Feriana. But it 
becomes more and more desert-like in character 
towards the south as a result of a decrease in rainfall, 
and ends, beyond Gafsa and the rich deposits of phos- 
phates at Metlawi and Redeyef, in] the depression 
of the Shott.s (Sh. el-Gharsa, 80 feat below sea-level, 
Sh. el-Djerid, Sh el-Fedjedj, enclosed by the the 
Dj. Sherb and Dj. Teboga), in the oasis of IDjerid 
(Tozeur, Nefta) and those of Nefzawa (Kebili, 
Douz), which produce dates ; here the Sahara begins. 
More to the S. E. the Dj. Dahar (1,300 — 2,000 feet), 
of limestone and chalk, with the massif of the 
Matmata, is only the eastern border of a great 
basin in the Sahara. 

On the N. E. coast of the Regency, where 
prosperous farms have been established, the im- 
portant peninsula of Cape Bon, in the prolongations 
of the “backbone”, lies between the gulfs of Tunis 
and of Hammamet, the coastal plains of which are 
connected by the passes of ZaghwSn (Fum al- 
Kharruba) and of Grombalia. Then to the south 
of the orange-groves of Nabeul and Hammamet, 
the Sahel of Susa, with its valleys, is still suffi- 
ciently well watered to support by its olives and 
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other crops a dense population which lives in 
large fortified villages: Kalaa-Kbira, Kalaa-Srira, 
Msaken^ Maknine; the regularity of the coastline 
is interrupted by the little peninsulas of Monastir 
and Mahdia. 

Beginning at Ras Kapudia, roughly on the level 
of ebDjeur, the coast turns inwards and leaves out 
in the bay of Sfax the islands of Kerkenna, which 
are separated by shallows from the shore, and then 
runs along the Gulf of Gabes (the ancient Little 
SyrtesJ where sponge gathering forms a source of 
revenue. At the end of the Gulf rise the palms 
of Gabes. Between them and the oasis of el-Hamma 
adjoining the bhotts, lies the passage from the 
central or eastern plains of Tunisia to those on 
the extreme south coast : Arad, off which lies 
the laige fiat green island of Djerba, I^efara 
bordered by lagoons; a few olive-groves however 
flourish around Zarzis and Ben-Gardane. 

Bibliography', Aug. Bernard and de Flotte 
de Roquevaire, Atlas d'Algirie et de Tunisie 
(in course of publication); publications of the 
Directions generales de TAgriculture and of the 
Travaux publics, and the Station Oceanogra- 
phique of Salammbo: on geology, the works 
of Ph. Thomas and Pervinquiere, and the recent 
works of M. Solignac; on the climate, the 
works of G. Ginestous; on the fauna, the 
recent works of L. Lavauden; on the flora: 
R. Maire, CarU phytogeograpkique de BAlgerie 
ct de la Tunisie,, Algiers 1926. 

Regional studies: F. Bonniard, La region de 
Bizcite (Ann. Geogr.,, I925); CIi. Monchicourt, 
La region de Tunis (Ann. Geogr.y 1904); do., 
La steppe titnlsienne chez les Frechick et ies 
MajeuFy Tunis 1906; do., La region du Haut' 
Tell en Tunisie, Paris 1913; J. Weyland, Le 
Cap Bon., Tuni> 1926; P. Burollet, Le Sahel de 
Tunis 1927; J. Despots, Kairouan (Ann, 
Geogr,,, 1930); R. Blanchet, Le Djebel Demmer 
(Ann. Giogr ^ 1S97); Violard, Lx Tunisie du 
Nord, Tunis 1905 — 1906, tunisien., 
Tunis 1906; A. Joly, Xotes geographiques sur 
le Slid tunislen (Bull. soc. geogr. Alger^ 1907); 
L. Pervinquierej Sud liinisien (Fevue de gUgr. 
annitelle, igog); M. Jeloux, Notes sur le Nef- 
zaoua (Ann. Geogr., 1902); J. Thomas, A tmvers 
le Sud tunisien, Paris I927. 

2. History. 

The conquest of what is now Tunisia cost the 
Arab invaders who came by land from the south- 
west at least half a century of fierce fighting with 
the native Berbeis and with the Byzantine gover- 
nors. In North Africa as in the East, Islam was 
bound to come into conflict with Byzantium, but 
in the middle of the seventh century the situation 
in the exarchate of Africa was eminently favourable 
to the prospects of the ultimate conqueror^: religious 
dissensions, a distant but all too faithful echo of 
disputes provoked in the east by monothelist 
doctrines, were rending the Christian community 
of Carthage and detaching from Byzantium the 
majority of those who were strictly attached to 
oithodoxy; the governors, less and less under the 
control of the Emperor, were aspiring to a state 
of independence which foiced them to rely for 
support on the chiefs of the great native tribes; 
and the tribes, taking advantage of this, gradually 
cast off all Byzantine authority so completely that 
at the time of the Muslim conquest, all the south 


of Byzacene seemed to he practically independent 
of Carthage. 

The two first invasions of the Arabs with an inter- 
val of iS years between them, were only raids, raz- 
zias; but they prepared the way for better organised 
expeditions for the methodical conquest of the 
country. Besides, by a remarkable coincidence, on 
each occasion the invaders found Byzantine Africa 
in the throes of a political crisis: in 647, the patri- 
cius Gregory had just broken with the Emperor 
and settled himself in the midbt of the Berbers, 
far from the coast, when 'Abd Allah b. S/d b. Abi 
Sarh, governor of Egypt, crushed him near Sbeitla 
and proceeded to lay waste the Djerid; in 665, 
the people of Carthage were most unexpectedly 
in open revolt against the empire, when Mu awiya 
b Hudai^ ravaged Byzacene and took the strong- 
hold of DjaluLi. 

Was the government of the Maghrib added by 
667 to that of Egypt ? The real occupation only 
dates from the period 669 — 775i marked by the 
victories of'^Ukba b. Nafi^ and the foundation 
of Kairawan: this was the period of the definite 
occupation of Byzacene and the beginning of the 
conversion of the Berber tribes to Islam, but the 
most important event was the foundation of the 
new city, a Muslim town, an arsenal, caravanserai 
and market-place, which henceforth raised its 
mosque and its ramparts in the plains, facing the 
heights of central Tunisia which were still defended 

by a line of Byzantine forts. 

After the governorship of Abu ‘l-Muhadjir, of 
which little is known, ^L'kba returned in 681 ; 
but two years later on his way back from an 
imprudent raid which had taken him as far as 
Tingitania, he fell in the Zab before Tahuda, 
killed in a vigorous native rising against the in- 
vader. This rising which began in the Awras, 
embraced Kairawan; its leader Kusaila, supported 
by the Byzantines, was for several years the head 
of a vast Berber state, which offered a desperate 
resistance to new Arab attacks. He himself fell 
fighting in 688 in the district of Sbiba, whence 
Zuhair b. Kais al-Balaw’I is said to have come- 
lt was however only in 693 when the position. 0 
the Umaiyads at home permitted a policy of 
pansion to be resumed, that Hass an b. al-Nu 
man was able to lead an army of 40,000 men 
to the invasion of Byzacene and advance swiftly 
northwards in an attempt to crush the Byzantines 
before turning back against the rude Berbers o 
the Awras. He took Carthage in 6951 
years later lost it again defeated by the patriclus 
John, and again by the Berbers under the legendary 
figure of Kahina [q. v.] in the plain of Bagh^^* 
He fell back on Barka and in the following year 
in a combined offensive by land and sea, he took 
Carthage finally. In 698, the Arabs had at last 
taken almost the whole of the modern Tunisia 
from the Berbers and Byzantines. Hassan was able 

to “found” Tunis and his successor Musa b. Nusair 

to take Zaghwan, then to lead the “Ifrikiya” Berbers 
themselves to the conquest of the west. 

The greater part of the Byzantine colony had 
been able to escape by sea, mainly to Sicily and 
Malta. The majority of the inhabitants who re- 
mained in the country seems to have been very 
quickly converted to Islam, except for a few 
groups, Christian (afarik) or Tewish. But even 
after they had entered Islam the Berbers of Ifri- 
kiya, like those of other parts of North Africa, 
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tried on several occasions to regain their autonomy ' a soldiery which contained many non-Arabs from 
Dll the convenient pretext of religious heresies. Khuras^; but he relied mainly for his personal 
The whole history of the eighth century is made , security on a recently formed negro guard and on 
up ofrisings^ivhich in the name of socialist Kharidjism the fortifications of Kasr al-Kadim for al-^Abbasiya) 
roused the natives against the Arab rulers, and also ' which he built in 8oi a league to the south of 
ot mutinies by the Arab soldiers themselves, who Kairawan. It was probably there that he received 
leadily broke the bonds of discipline. the ambassadors of Charlemagne. In 802 he had 

Hanzala b. Safwan was able to put down the ; to deal with a rebellion in Tunisia, in 805 with 
ii>mg of the Sufri 'Ckasha, but he had to fly to one in Tripoli, 810 — 81 1 with the mutiny of his 
ihe east when the rebel ^Abd al-Rahman b. Habib own general ^Imran b. Mukhallad who even laid 
ul-Fihrl took Kairawan. After the last Umaiyads ! siege to Kairawan. It was in his reign that the 
h:.d proved powerless to retake this distant pro- , frontiers on the east coast began to be covered 


viiice which was slipping from them, the ^Abbasids, ' with the little military posts called niahris. When 
seeing Spain cast off their suzerainty, were anxious he died in 81 2, Tripoli was again in full insurrection, 
at least to retake Ifrikiya from the Ibadi Abu ‘ His son Ziyadat Allah (817 — 838)\vho has left 
l-i:^attab; their general Muhammad b. al-As_h‘^ath the reputation of an energetic, but cruel and violent 
recaptured Kairawan, rebuilt its ramparts and in- man, had a powerful opponent to deal \vith. 
'tailed himself there as governor, but not for long. | Mansur al-Tunbudhi was within an ace of destroy- 
Ihe Arab soldiery, dissatisfied with him, forced , ing him, and for several years the whole of the north, 
him to depart in 765. Not even his successor al- including Tunis, was completely lost to the emir; 
Aghlab b. Salim al-Tamimi, an old companion in ■ but by a stroke of genius, Ziyadat Allah diverted to 
the east of the 'Abbasid propagandist Abu Muslim, a holy war against Sicily the ardour and cupidity 
aas able to hold out against the rebel Mudaris; ; of the most turbulent soldiery, who embarked at 
he fell in the rising in 767 and anarchy prevailed ■ Susa in 827, full of enthusiasm under the leader- 
for five years. | ship of the illustrious Kadi Asad b. al-Furat. 

from 772 to 794, Ifrikiya was ruled by I Palermo was taken in 831; Messina fell 12 years 
a regular petty dynasty of officials of the call- | later. Ziyadat Allah, who in 821 had built the 
phate, the Muhallabids, Yemenis by origin, ; ribat of Sttsa, was now able to devote his attention 
who succeeded for a time in securing some degree j to works of a more peaceful nature, like the building 
of peace and order in the country : Vazid b. Halim, j of the Great Mosque of Kairawan. Plis architectural 
with the help of 40,000 new troops, finally dis- i activity was followed on a great scale by his suc- 
posed of the Ibadi Abu ’ 1 -Hatim, rebuilt the Great I cessor. In 850 the Great Mosques of Sqs and Sfax 
Mosque of Kairawan (774) and organised the gilds ' were built; the Emir Ahmad in particular, about 
of the capital; his son Dawud in 788 at Kef i 860, erected ramparts around these two cities and 
crushed the Berber confederation of the Warfadjuma, ' built the famous “reservoir of the .-^ghlabids”, a 
and his brother Rawh, governor in his turn, con- great reservoir to supply Kairawan. 
eluded with the Ibadi of Tiaret, Ibn Rustum, an ! In 874, Ibrahim II, the last great prince of the 
agreement which put an end to the spirit of rebellion : dynasty, succeeded his brother Muhammad, whose 
among the Berbers in Ifrikiya. passion for hunting cranes earned him the name 

Henceforth it was only the Arab soldiery who ; V- Gk arZuilk, Kasr al-Kadim was abandoned for a 
constituted a serious danger for the domestic peace : new residential town with the government offices; 
of the country. After the death of the last Muhal- ' Rakkada, the site of which is still known 5 miles 
labid al-Fadl an era of bloodshed aird trouble ' south of Kairawan; but from 894, after Tunis, 
begins again. The aged general Harffiama b. A'yan which had rebelled, had been taken by assault, 
sent for the purpose, restored the authority of the i the emir frequently moved his court to the recon- 
cahph of Baghdad and built the ribat of Monastir; ' quered city, on which he wished to keep a close 
but his successor Muh. b. Mukatil al-'Akki was ' watch. The foreign policy of the reign is marked 
driven from his post by the Tamimi soldiery of by important events. .\t first in the southeast there 
Tunis whom his tactlessness had roused (Oct. 799). ' wras the disturbing exploit of al-'Abbas b. Ahmad, 
At this moment, Ibrahim b. al- Aghlab, son of the i the son of the first Tulunid, who, in spite of his 
governor killed in 7 fi 7 i suddenly appeared as an ■ father, led a force from Egypt against Tripoli in 
-Yibasid champion in his province of the Zab. ! 880 in an attempt to conquer Ifrikiya. Tripoli was 
He biought Ibn Mukatil back to Kairawan. As a ' saved by the Nafnsa Berbers,^ Ibrahim arrived in 
reward and to establish a stable government at ! time to seize a treasury of Tulunid dinars, which 
Hst, Harun al-Rashid on the advice of his coun- | served to improve the financial condition of his 
ciilors decided to appoint him tributary “emir” of j state ; the improvement w.as of a short duration, 
Ifiikiya. Ibrahim received his diploma of appoint- however, for it was not sutlicient to refill the 
™ent in July 800; the power was to remain for coffers, emptied at the beginning of the century 
over a century in his family down to 909, without by the civil troubles and later by the heavy ex- 
interruption. penditure. The terrible rising of 893 was provoked 

The dynasty of the Aghlabids [q. v.] left its simply by a brutal requisitioning of slaves and 
mark deeply upon Tunisia. Under an outward horses in the plain of Gamuda for the benefit of 
subordination to the caliph of the East, the emirs, a needy government. On the other hand, the con- 
practically independent and hereditary, pursued a ' quest of Sicily W’as completed with the capture 
policy of pacification, organisation and expansion. , of Syracuse in 878 and of laormina in 901 ; and 
The hostility of the Tamimis, whose centre was , when Ibrahim, on the complaint of the always 
Tunis, was always .active Ibrahim, although a , hostile Tunisians, had agieed to abdicate in favour 
Tamimi himself, came into conflict with these ; of his son “Abdallah in obedience to an order 
warriors of Mudar, who could ill endure the authority sent him by the caliph, it was as a mud^uhiJ 
whether near or distant of the “Abbisids, the friends | before Cosenza in Calabria that he died on Oct. 25 
uf their ancient Yemeni rivals. He had to rely on ' of the same year. 
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In the meantime the religious revolution which 
was to overwhelm Ifrikiya was preparing in the 
west. In the ninth century the whole of the Berber 
south (Hawwara, Lawata, Miknasa) was Tbadi from 
the Awras to Djerba and Tripoli, the NafQsa in 
paiticular, who to the south of Gabes barred the road 
to the east, before Ibrahim 11 had massacred them 
in Sg6. But i^aridjisra had not been able to pre- 
vent orthodoxy from gaining the upper hand in 
the greater part of the country and from producing 
illustrious men, like the Kadi 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ziyad, the companion of Ibn al-Ash'ath and the 
ascetic Buhlul, popular and very induenlial, in the 
eighth century ; in the Aghlabid period, the golden 
age of the discussions on points of law, which 
were contemporaneous with the foundation of the 
various schools, and the gathering of the principal 
collections of traditions, two pupils of the famous 
Malikl jurist of Egypt, Ibn al-Kasim; Asad b. 
al-Iurat, of a Miurasan family, d. in Sicily in 828 
and his pupil Sahiitin (Ibn Sa'id al-TanukhI), born 
in j’yria and son of a mercenary, who in 850 as 
^adi of Kairawan brought about the triumph ol 
2^1.11, kism, which wa^ threatened by the Hanafism 
of seveial teachers ; his is still k classic, 

and Malikisni, in spite of apparent eclipses, is 
still the m.uWialj par excellence of Tunisia The 
cadein origin of the more notable teachers and 
doctrines is a remaikable fact; it was also from 
‘J'® propagandist Abu ‘Abd 

Allah came m 89 j to the Kitama Kabyls of Ikdian 
(Little Kabyha east of Babors) to convert them to 
the cause of the Slir'l Mahdf 'Ubaidallah. 

An A^labid e.xpedition sent in 902 against the 
Kitama barely reached its objective, and in the 
reign of Ziyadat Allah III, who in 903, had mur- 
deied his father, the Mu'taziii ^Abd Allah, the 


cu-c j ^ nuan, me 

a danger became pressing; in 905 while the 
JIahdi was hastening from Syria to North Africa 
1° f the proper moment to appear, 

his faithful dal was cutting the emir’s troops to 
4 'fi-t*' *^tigantomoveiapidly: Ziyadat 
Allah had in vain had the Shi'is condemned by 
an assembly of jurists at Tunis and sought the 

^^^'oh 909, after the fall of Lorheus 
nyadat Allah hed to Baghdad and the a'5'7 entered 
Ka^'kada, in spite of the mute hostility of the 
orthodox- teachers. Finally in December of the 
same year the Mahdi in person received the 
homage of the people of Kairawan. In this way 
was founded m Ifrikiya, solely through the elTorts 
of the Kabyl infantry of the Kitama, the heretical 
caliphate of the Fatimids (‘U ba i d i ds) which 
"as to transform the political condition, of the 
"hole of North Africa, before returning to its 
original home in the east. 

tiyiasty had its eyes on 
E.>P , and down to the day when it was able 
o install Itself there definitely, never ceased to 
^cnd out military expeditions to prepare the way 

91 1 , ‘Ubaid Allah had 
A ,u Abdallah, to whom he owed the throne, put 
to death just as the 'Abbasid al-Mansur had L- 
posed of his own propagandist Abu Muslim. In 
913 an army led by his eldest son invaded the 
faiyum while another took Alexandria; and it was 
only after the check to this first attempt at eastern 
expansion that the Mahdi decided to found a 
capital m Ifrikiya, but on the sea; the stronir 
town of Mahdiya [q.v.], a starting point for fleetf 


I against the east, and a refuge against the expected 
I attacks of the Berbers of the interior (916 — 91SJ: 

! but in 919 a second e.xpedition again seized 
Alexandria and held it for a short time. In the 
west, the successes were overwhelming: Sicily 
which had rebelled was brought to obedience, and 
when “^Abd Allah died at the beginning of 934. 
the whole of the Maghrib, where the Ibadi ^tate 
of Tiaret, the Idrisid of Fas and the Sufn of 
Sidjilmasa had collapsed, recognised the suzerainty 
of the Fatimids. 

Abu ’i-kasim Nizar (al-Ka^im bi-Amr Allali) 
maintained with difficulty his authority over the va^-t 
empire he had inherited. His fleet, it is true, wa^ 
able to plunder Genoa in 935, but it was a raid 
of no more importance than that of the Tuscans 
on Carthage under Boniface of Lucca in 82S. 
On the other hand, he all but succumbed to the 
formidable rising led by the Nakkarl Abu VazTd 
b. Kaidad. the Ifranid, the “man with the a^s " 
{sahib al’Jiimar) who proclaimed himself sjiai'ih 
mimn and under the mask of religion led 
the Hawwara of the eastern Awras to attack the 
towns of Ifrikiya. The lUiaridji Berbers sacked 
Beja, Lorbeus, Kairawan (in 944) and Susa, seized 
Tunis and with their ranks swollen by volunteei'' 
from the Zab and Nafusa, invested the caliph in 
his headquarters at Mahdiya (in 945). At the 
critical moment, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim died in 946. His 
son IsmaTl (al-Manstir), supported by the people 
exasperated by the excesses of the invaders, re- 
established the situation with the help of the faith- 
ful Kitama. Defeated in a series of bloody battles, 
Aba Vazid saw his partisans scattered and be 
himself fell mortally wounded into the hands of 
his enemies at a place where in time the Kal"a 
j of the B. Hammad was to be built (947)* 
j This troubled period was succeeded by one of 
. calm and prosperity. Al-Mansur at once displayed 
1 his power by founding the luxurious town of Sabra 
(al-Mansuriya) which was to eclipse its neighbour 
Kairawan (947). Commerce and industry flourished, 
and at sea the Ka^id Rashik was the terror of the 
Christians. Under al-Mu'^izz, who came to the throne 

953 j the long awaited hour arrived: in spite 
of occasional outbursts of rebellion in suppoit of 
the Omaiyads of Cordova, the Ma^rib as a whole 
seemed subdued 5 the raids of Spanish MusUn^s on 
the coasts of Sasa and Tabarka in 956 were mere 
reprisals and not indications of a real dangei* 
Hopes of conquering Egypt, w'eakened by the 
death of the Ikh^jidid Kafur, seemed to be justified. 

In July 969, the freedman Djavvhar at the head 
of the Kitama occupied Fustat on behalf of al- 
MuTzz just as Abu "Abd Allhh’ had taken Kaira- 
wan for his master, the Mahdf. The following year 
his troops entered Damascus. Then when he had 
built the town of Cairo for his sovereign, who was 
still in the west, he urged him to rejoin him, 
oppose the threatening progress of the Karmatians- 
After the last Zenata rebel had been crushed in 
the Maghrib, the Fatimid, who now wore a crown 
in the eastern fashion, began his preparations for 
departure in August 792. On June 10, 973 > 
reached Cairo, the new capital of his dynasty. 

Before leaving Ifrikiya for ever, al-MuTzz had 
entrusted its government (excluding Sicily) to one 
of his most valued helpers, the Berber emir 
Bologgm (Bulukkin) whose father Ziri b. Manad, 
a great enemy of the turbulent Zenata, had al- 
ways placed his Sanhadja of the region of Titteri 
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and Medea at the service of the '^Ubaidids. This 
plan of ruling the country by a line of Berber 
princes was a complete success. Under the Zirids 
td- regularly received their investiture 

fioin Cairo, Ifrikiya enjoyed happy days of material 
prosperity and an abundance of the necessities of 
I'fe due to the development of agriculture and 
native industries (carpels, cloth and pottery) and 
tiade with the outer world; there was an extravagant 
splendour about the great ofihcial ceremonies. Law 
and medicine, which under the Fatimids had already 
produced such famous men as Ibn Abl Zaid, Ishak 
b, Sulaiman al-IsradU and his pupil Ibn al-Djazzar, 
^■'urished; literature produced the poet Ibn Ra^ik. 
ihe Jewish colony of Kairawan attracted and pro- 
diiced celebrated Talmudists. 

Ihe brilliance of this period had been hardly 
aliected by the defections, more and more serious, 
of the Zenata of the west, who proclaimed alle- 
giance to Cordova, nor by the secession of Ham- 
mad who, in the reign of his nephew Badis b. 
rd-Mansur (995 — 1016), founded an independent 
liynasty in his famous Kal'a (in 1007). On the 
contiary it was under al-Mu'izz b. Badis, in the 
tUbt half of the xi^h century that it seems to have 
reached its zenith. But this al-MuSzz, ostentatious to 
excess, held in great honour by the caliphs of Cairo, 
respected throughout the Maghrib, committed the 
fatal mistake of awakening the old religious hat- 
reds in the name of which the north Africans 
u^ed to rebel against their eastern rulers. Rallying 
around him the Malik! townsmen of Kairawan, who 
under his eyes one day proceeded* to a regular 
massacre of the Shfis, he transferred his homage 
to the ^Abbasid of Baghdad and ended by breaking 
openly with the Fatimids, through a series of steps 
covering the period down to 1050. 

The ^ revenge of the suzerain whom he had 
cast off was terrible; the Egyptian wazir al-Yazuri, 
^\ho felt personally insulted, sent against the rebel 
vassal marauding bands of nomad Hilali Arabs 
who were quartered in the Sa'id, to the east of 
the Nile. The year 1051, when the first Ililalis, 
the B. Riyah, arrived in Ifrikiya, marks a turning 
point in the history of Tunisia. Al-Mu'izz was 
twice defeated at Kairawan which he vainly hurried 
in 1057, overwhelmed by the nomads 
who ravaged all the lowlying country, he secretly 
moved to Mahdiya under the escort of *\rab emirs 
whom he had been forced to take as sons-in-law. 
dhe invaders, hundreds of thousands in number, 
profoundly altered the appearance of North Africa, 
economically, ethnographically and politically: the 
jcibers were driven back, the country arabicised, 
nomadic life and insecurity introduced, agriculture 
ruined and central power broken up. The chief 
t'n\ns fell into the hands of the Arabs or rather 
became autonomous little states under local chiefs 
or governors who proclaimed themselves indepen- 
dent; some even paid homage to the Hamraadids 
of^ the KaFa, whose protection they desired. In 
this way were established in Tunis the B. Khurasan, 
'd Bizerta the B. al-Ward, at Gabes the B. I^amF, 

Gafsa the B. al-Rand; in the centre there was 
anarchy. 

In the midst of countless difficulties, the Zirids 
^Id out at Mahdiya, from which they now held 
only the coast between Susa and Gabes. Tamlm 
(1063-1108), son and successor of al-MuSzz, 
vainly tried to regain some lost ground ; he 
made peace with the B. Hammad but did not 


succeed against Tunis and, shut up in Mahdiya, 
had to withstand the attacks of the Arabs and 
also of a new enemy in the Christians. In 1087 
Mahdiya was taken at the instigation of the Pope 
by the Pisans and Genoese under Pantaleon of 
Amalfi; Tamim had to pay an indemnity and admit 
the merchandise of the victors without duties. 
Yahya b. Tamim, who died, probably murdered, 
in 1116, then his son “^Ali, who died in 1121, 
had recognised the suzerainty of the caliphs of 
Cairo, obtained the support of the Arab tribes, 
and won some successes by land and sea, when 
an unexpected adversary overwhelmed them. The 
Normans, who had already conquered Sicily and 
Malta, now intervened in the affairs of Ifrikiya; 
in 1 1 18, a rupture occurred with the Zirid, 
who appealed to the Almoravids of the distant 
west. Al- Hasan b. 'Alt, at first forced to make 
terms and accept the protection of Roger of Sicily 
against the threat from the Hammadids of Bougie, 
could not prevent the Sicilian admiral George of 
Antioch from driving him out of Mahdiya in 114S. 
Roger II, then William I, lords of Dierba and the 
coast towns from Susa to Tripoli, organised a kind 
of tolerant protectorate there, the objects of 
which were m.iinly commercial. But this was of 
short duration; the inhabitants, rising against the 
Christians, very soon regained their freedom ; Susa 
and Mahdiya alone had to wait till H 59 — 1160 
before being delivered from the infidels by the 
Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min who coming from the 
extreme Maghrib defeated at Setif m 115* Ih® 
Arabs of Ifrikiya, united under the Riyahid emir 
Muhriz b. Ziyad, crushed all opposition, seized 
the fortresses, massacred Jews and Christians and 
restored for more than fifty years the political 
unity of North Africa. 

In spite of the prestige of its new masters, 
the caliphs of Marrakesh, Ifrikiya did not yet 
know peace. Almohad authority was not felt 
directly but through Ihe inteimediary of a 
governor settled in Tunis; this representative of 
the ruling power, usually a near relative of the 
sovereign, very soon proved incapable of restoring 
order to the province, where to the continual 
threat from the Arabs there w.as added from 1185 
onwards the trouble caused by the Turkoman 
bands of the Armenian adventurer Karakush and 
by the final attempt of the B. Ghaniya Almoravids, 
‘All (d. in 1188) and his brother Vahya. The 
coming of the caliphs in person, YOsuf in 1180 
and Ya'kub al-Mansur in 1187, at the head of their 
armies, was not enough to improve the situation. 
Yahya was favoured by fortune: in 1200 he had 
disposed of his former ally Karakush, suppressed 
his rival Ihn ‘Abd al-Karlm al-RagragI, the 
“caliph” of Mahdiya, and from his base of opera- 
tions in the Djerld extended his rule over the whole 
of the modern Tunisia. It required the expedition 
of the caliph al-Nasir in 1205—1207 to put an 
end to the Almoravids by reducing Yahya to a pre- 
carious position and to install a powerful provincial 
government, entrusted at first to the “Shaikh” ‘Abd 
al- Wahid b. -Ybl Hafs (1207—1221), the hero of 
Alarco’s. Thus the Hafsids got their first grip on 
power. 

This family of the Hafsids [q. v.], of which 
another member had been since 1184 governor in 
Tunis, was descended from a chief of the Hintata 
Berbers (a Masmuda tribe of the Moroccan Atlas) 
who had played a very prominent part in the im- 
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mediate entourage of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart. They ! 
e:^tabll5hed themselves definitely in Ifrikijain 1226 , 
with the appointment as governor of Abii Muham- , 
mad Abd Allah who was supplanted two years later ■ 
bv hib brother Abu Zakariya^(i22S-i249j. The latter, ; 
while giadually becoming independent, contented 
himself however with the title of emir and was 
the true founder of the great Tunisian d} nasty 
which w’ith various vicissitudes of fortune occupied 
the throne for three and a half centuries. In spite 1 
of their lepudiation of MuAiinid suzerainty and 
the retain to Malikism, the Hafsids always pro- , 
claimed an unswerving fidelity to the Almohad 
tradition of wduch they liked to consider them- ' 
selves the authentic representatives. The organisation 
of their government with a few slight changes 
reminds one of the early Almohad constitution. I 
Even when the second independent emir, the son ‘ 
of Abii Zakariya^, known as al-Mustansir, had ■ 
been proclaimed caliph by Mecca about 1250, the ; 
sovereign remained surrounded by an important i 
body of Almohads, the corner stone of the political | 
edifice and of the army, and the coins retained their 
Almohad chaiacter in type and weight. The govern- 
ment depaitments were collected into three great ■ 
branches: the army, the treasuiy (ai-as/ighai) and i 
the chancellery. The goveinors of provinces were ' 
for long chosen preferably, indeed almost exclu- 
sively, from among the nearest relatives of the ■ 
monarch. But it would be wrong to deny the ■ 
part played in the higher administration, as in the 
intellectual life of the countiy, by the numerous 
Mudim refugees from Spain, “Andalusi” expelled 
at the “leconquest” of the xiiith century. 

The Hafdds in their desire to pacify Ifiikiya 
came continuously up against the Arab problem. The 
nomad B. Sulaim having driven back the B. Riyah 
were masters of the interior; their factions, hostile 
to one another, subjected the country districts to 
regular contributions. Among them, the Ku'^ub, 
who weie a Makhzan tribe, frequently interfered 
m the dynastic disputes, threatening Tunis, sup- 
porting pretenders of their own choice, and driving 
the people of the towms to desperation. In 1284 
they obtained fiom a sovereign who ow’ed liis 
throne to them, a charter of U'tjf granting them 
the revenues of several cities; the rivalry of their 
two branches, Awlad Abi ’ 1 -LaiI and Awlad Mu- 
lialhal, was to have immediate repercussions on 
the central power in the course of the xiv^Ii century. 

Down to the death of al-Mustansir in 1277, the 
dynasty had Us brilliant periods. In spite of sporadic 
rebellions, its rule extended from Tripoli right 
into Algciia and was solidly established in the 
piincipal towns, Tunis, Constantine and Bougie. 
Its prestige extended beyond the limits of North 
Africa, attracting the attention of Spain and Christian 
Europe. This is the period when commercial re- 
lations were established on a regular basis with 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, Sicily and Venice: 
treaties of commerce and navigation, Christian con- 
sulates at dunis, the importance of the customs 
duties, which ju.'itified the tribute paid by Tunis 
to Sicily and later to Aragon. A body of Christian 
mercenaries was gathered round the Hafsid, who 
was however seriously threatened by the attack 
on Carthage by St. Louis’s Ciusaders in 1270. 

To sum up, Ifrikiya enjoyed a more stable and 
more prosperous regime than in the preceding tw’O 
ceuturies: the renaissance of legal studies and of 
architecture [cf. tums] is evidence of this. EAfor- 


tunately the successive revolutions provoked by 
the claims to the throne of princes of the blood true 
or alleged — as in the case of Ibn Abi ‘^Lmara 
in 1283 — rapidly w'eakened the authority of the 
Caliph and diminished, to the advantage of the 
Arabs, the by no means too secure cohesion of 
the subject peoples. The direct line of al-Mustanp.r, 
after the forced abdication of his son al-\\athik 
(in 1279), only produced one further ruler, Abu 
Asida (1295 — 1309), and died with him. It was 
the descendants of another son of Abu Zakaiba, 
Abu Ishak Ibrahim (1279 — ^283), who — after the 
reign of a third son, Abu Hafs (1284 — 1295)? then 
that of a cousin, Abu Yahya b. al-LihyanI (13^1 
1317) — finally held the power, beginning with 
Abu Vahya Abu Bakr (131^ — 

Hafsid* unity, destroyed for a period by the 
secession of Bougie, which made itself an independent 
state, was reconstituted. Djerba, in the hands of 
the Christians since its conquest by Roger of Loria 
in 1284, was taken from them in 1337 ! 
aI-\Vadid threat was averted by the alliance witu 
the now powerful Marinids. But this alliance itself 
concealed a danger, since, profiting by the internal 
disorders, the ambitious Marinid sultan Abu 1-Hasan. 
already lord of Tlemcen, did not hesitate in 1347 
to invade Ifrikiya and to install himself in lum-5 
with his jurists and his court. It required a victoriou> 
rising of the Arabs to bring about a Hafsid re- 
storation in 1350, and about seven years later the 
troops of the Marinid Abu Tnan were able lo 
cupy Tunis again, although only for a brief ‘ 

It was at this period, in the reign of Abulsna; 
Ibrahim (1350 — 1369), that the personality of the 
intriguing chamberlain Ibn TafrSgin (d. 1364) 
to make itself felt ; his efforts, however, did no 
succeed entirely in consolidating again all the 
lands of the empire. The south in paiticular 
gradually slipped away from the caliph; loca 
dynasties established themselves there : the 
1 q 1 at Tozeur, B. al-l^alaf at Nefta, B. Makki a 
Gabes and the B. ThSbit at Tripoli. But A a 
■ ’I-^Abbas (1370 — 1394) who had begun his careci 
at Constantine, restored the glory of the dynast) » 
by his continued expeditions he reduced the re e a 
' to obedience; in his reign, a Franco-Genoese crusa Ci 
a reprisal against the excesses of the pirates, fai e 
before Mahdiya (in 1390). 

His son Abu Faris (i 394 - 1434 ) encouraged t e 
, development of the navy, and even despatched a ee 
against Malta in 1428 ; but he had on the other nan 
' to defend himself from the Catalans and Sici 
. of Alfonso the Magnanimous who had taken tie 
Kerkenna islands in 1424 and in 1432 made a gr^ 
attack on Djerba. He built the forts of Kas A ai, 
Rafraf and Hammamet against them. In 1424 he too 
Tlemcen and established his suzerainty there. 

I The Hafsid fifteenth century, marked by t e 
increasing importance of the freedmen empm>'^ 
underthename of “kafids”as governors and genera s, 
. is dominated by the figure of Abu '^Amr *^Uthmarii 
the last great sovereign, who reigned from J 4 a 3 
to 1488. Abroad, in spite of the activity of t e 
I Tunisian corsairs, there were friendly relations 
1 w'ith Europe. Catalans and Genoese were given 
concessions of the coral fishing at Tabarka an 


of the tunny fishing at Cape Bon. At hora^' 
maraboutism, coming from the west, extended it^ 
■ hold and agriculture developed as the result of a 
i period of comparative quiet, in spite of the eterna 
] source of disorders, the nomad Arabs. 
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On the death of *^ 1111101511 , things became rapidly 
\Mn'se ; three caliphs succeeded one another in 
ihe bpace of a few years; then in the reign of 
Abu ^Abdallah (1494 — 1526) the empire, torn 
iMthiii by the rebelliousness of the tribes, began 
to collapse before the blows of the Spaniards who 
pursued the Turkish corsairs in these regions. In 
1510 Pedro Navarro deprived it of Bougie and 
Tripoli, in 1520 Hughes de Moncade temporarily 
o ccupied Djerba. Finally in August 1534, the un- 
lortunate al-Hasan, son and successor of Abu 
Abdallah, found himself driven from Tunis by the I 
ct.lcbrated ^air al-Din Barbarossa. 

He did not return till July 1535, when the town 
’.■vai taken by Charles V, whose vassal he became; ' 
and he surrendered to the Spaniards the fortress ! 
of La Goulette in perpetuity. The conditions of | 
the protectorate became still harsher in 1540 when | 
Andrea Dona had taken Sfax, Susa and Monastir. | 
In 1542? after great Spanish reverses and the ! 
defection of his own troops in the struggle against 1 
the Kairawan rebel Sidi LArafa and against the | 
ledoubtable marabout confederation of the Shabbiya, ; 
\^hich held the whole of Central Tunisia, al-Hasan j 
^^ent to Europe to seek support but in his absence i 
he was dethroned by his son Ahmad (Hamida), ■ 

Ihe “cruel and brave” Hamida endeavoured in 
vain to reconquer the kingdom of his fathers. A | 
new champion, the Turkish corsair Darghuth, ; 
^\ho had only been delivered out of the hands of j 
the Genoese in return for the surrender of the 
inland of Tabarka, was driven from Mahdiya by 
the Spaniards in ^^tit in the following April 

he was able to escape cleverly from Andrea Doria 
in the passes of Djerba, then from his base at 
Tripoli he occupied Gafsa at the end of 1556 and 
Kjiirawan at the beginning of 1558, where he left 
troops under the command of Haidar Pasha. In 
1 5^0 he inflicted a disastrous defeat on the expedition 
led against ^erba by the viceroy of Sicily, the 
Duke of Medina-Celi; but he fell at the siege of 
Malta in 1565. 

The continual fighting between Hanuda and the 
‘-'panish governor of La Goulette, in spite of several 
treaties made between them, facilitated the occu- 
pation of Tunis at the end of 1569 by the lord 
of Algiers, 'Ali Pa^a (^Eul^-'^Ali), who put a gar- 
rison in it. In the autumn of 1573, when Don 
John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, had re- 
captured Tunis from the Turks, he restored Haf- 
power for the last time in the person of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, to whom Serbelloni 
''asi appointed as adviser. In Aug. — Sept. 1574, 
Jttonian troops brought from Constantinople 
Sinan Pasha’s fleet seized La Goulette and 
ranis, putting an end to the Spanish occupation, 
"hich had always been limited and precarious, 
and also to the old Hafsid dynasty, the “national” 
one so to speak, which after periods of glory 
had gradually sunk into helpless impotence; its 
last outburst of vitality was the return of Hanuda 
fin 1581), who held the Tunisian steppes and 
the Djerid for several years. 

Before returning to Constantinople, Sinan made 
Ltnisia a Turkish province under the rule of a 
at first under Algiers, from 1587 directly 
nnder the Porte. An agha was in command of the 
at my of occupation of 4,000 men, each hundred 
of whom was under a day (^da i). But in 1591 the 
tyranny of the dhvan^ the governing body con- 
sisting of the higher officers, provoked a bloody 


revolution, at the end of which one of the 40 days 
was given supreme power. Under the rule of the 
days elected by the Janissaries, the Pa^a, the re- 
presentative of the Sultan, had now only an honorary 
position. The Diwan on the other hand was re- 
I modelled and enjoyed great influence, as did the 
corporation of the corsairs (A 7 if a of the rats). 
From the religious point of view, Hanafism enjoyed 
official precedence. 

The regency owed its final organisation to the third 
day, "Uthman (l594 — 1610), who evolved under 
the name of mlzari a code of laws and maintained 
order in the country with the support of a bay 
whose task it was to collect the taxes in two 
annual circuits with armed forces {jnahalla). Through 
the intermediary of the kapuddn riPis the state 
controlled piracy on the high seas and shared 
largely in its profits, which became considerable 
after a number of renegades — notably Ward, an 
Englishman — had developed its technique. Moris- 
coes expelled from Spain (in 1609) and settled in 
Tunis and Cape Bon (Soliman, Grombalia) and 
in other localites (e. g. Tebourba, Medjez el-Bab, 
Testour, Guellat el-Andleus) gave a great stimulus 
to market-gardening and to industry (hosiery and 
dyeing). Subordination to Turkey had relaxed to 
such an extent that France, who thanks to the 
Ottoman capitulations, enjoyed a privileged position 
throughout the Turkish empire and had established 
a consulate at Tunis in t 577 i 1606 to 

send an ambassador S. de Breves, to deal directly 
with the “Powers” of Tunis. 

Under the son-in-law and successor of ‘UthmSn, 
YOsuf (i6lo — 1637), the Regency regained Djerba 
from the Pasha of Tripoli and, what was some- 
, thing quite new, delimited its frontiers with Algeria 
as a result of Algerian attacks in 1614 and 1628. 
The next Day, Usta Murad (1637 — ' 640), a Genoese 
renegade and old coisair, fortified Porto Farina 
which he peopled with Spanish Moors. But already 
the authority of the Days was declining and there 
is no interest in detailing the 24 Days (Khodja, 
Laz and others) who ruled from 1640 to 1702, 
generally as puppets in the hands of the Bays, who 
j had succeeded in supplanting them. 

1 The Bay Murad (1612 — 1631), originally a 
Corsican called Pasha, had in his lifetime handed 
over his office to his son Muhammad (Ham- 
muda), thus creating a precedent which secured 
his family hereditary power. Hammuda (1631 — 
1663) made Pa.sha in his turn in 1659, relying on 
a corps of spahis (q.v. st'ui/uyu) which he distiibuted 
between Tunis, Kairawan, Le Kef and Beja, became 
the real master of the country. He was the 
founder of the line of the Muradids — his sons 
Murad and Muhammad al-Hafsi, his grandsons 
Muhammad, ^Alt and Ramadan whose pow'er 
was' constantly threatened by civil troubles (e. g. 
the rising of Muhammad b. Shiikr) which culminated 
in the assassination of his gieat-grand.son Murad 
Bu Bala in 1702. 

The first half of the xviith century is marked 
by a resumption of trade with Europe, particularly 
with Marseilles and Livorno, for which Christian 
and Jewish merchants from Spain and Italy were 
largely responsible. The Marseilles companies 
established at Cape Negro or Bizerta competed 
with the Genoese of Tabarka for the trade in 
coral and gained profits from the exportation of 
leather and cereals. The foreign relations of the 
Regency were extended, including for example 
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Great Britain and the Low Countries; in the 
second half of the century, as a reprisal for piracies, 
m addition to the traditional expeditions of 
the Knights of Malta, European squadrons several 
times bombarded the coast and demanded reparation. 

The position at home, at first fairly flourishing, 
as is seen from the public works and religious 
buildings erected throughout the country finedersas, 
mosques at Tunis, Eeja, Kairawan, including those 
of Sidi Sahib) gradually became worse under the 
later Muradids, until in 1685 — 16S6 and 1694 
Algerian invasions were possible. The tribes, among 
whom were the dreaded Awlad Sa'fd, became in- 
subordinate; for a long time Le Kef was in the 
hands of the B. .Sliannuf .and Kal.aat es-Senam 
in those of the Hanansha. The Dj. Ouselat was a 
hotbed of sedition. Frequent epidemics of plague 
decimated the people. 

After the bloody leign of Ibrahim al-Sharif 
(1702 — 1705) who combined for the first time the 
titles of Bay, Day, Pasha and Agha of the soldiers, 
Husain b. '.\lt Turk! was proclaimed Bay on 
July to, 1705 in the middle of a new Algerian 
invasion ; the H u s a i n i d dynasty which still rules 
was founded. Husain restored peace and did a 
great deal of building (e. g. at Kairawan); but 
having tried to establish a regular order of succession 
for the benefit of his direct descendants, he was 
dethroned by his nephew, 'Alt PS.sha (1735 — 1756), 
supported by the .Algerians ; thus arose new troubles, 
aggravated by the revolt of Yunus, son of ‘All, 
in 1752, Finally after further intervention by 
.Algeria, Husain’s son Muhammad ascended the 
throne (1756—59), and the reigns of ‘Ali Bay 
(I759-_I782), Muhammad’s brother, and of his son 
Hammuda (1782—1814) did much to heal the 
wounds of the state and to restore real prosperity 
to Tunisia. 

Like agriculture, foreign trade in.ade progress. 
Although the Bay had in 1741 destroyed the 
factories at Cape Negro and Tabarka, his relations 
with Christian powers became more numerous: 
many treaties were made, now signed in the name 
of the Regency by the Bay alone, who was a 
regular monarch. France, although on .several oc- 
casions at war with Tunis, finally appointed a 
Consul-General there. A war with Venice lasted 
8 yeais (1784—1792). ‘All Bay, who had subdued 
and scattered the rebels of the Dj. Ouselat in 1762, 
could not dispose of the Algerians, who still gave 
a great deal of trouble to Hammuda. The latter, 
aided by the Sii/iid \ usuf, massacred the 

mutinous Janissaries in tSti and reorganised the 
government. 

The xixth century was to bring marked changes 
into the political situation of the Regency. First 
of all there was the suppression of the corsairs 
and piiacy — one of the principal sources of the 
revenues of the state — forced upon Mahmud 
(1S14 — 1824) by the F.urope,an powers, as a result 
of the congresses of Vienna and Aix La Chapelle; 
there were furthei the incalculable consequences 
of the taking of .Algiers by France in 1830, in 
the time of the Bay Husain (1824 — 35). For half 
a century Tunisia made vain efforts to adapt herself 
to the new conditions by a domestic reorganisation 
and to steer between a slack and intermittent 
Ottoman suzerainty and the interference of the 
Christian nations in her affairs through their consuls. 

The suzerainty of the Porte, encouraged by 
Great Britain, disputed by France, was only 


manifested in a few firmans of investiture and in 
the sending of Tunisian troops to the Crinie.a 
(in 1855) against Russia (a Tunisian squadron had 
also cooperated with the Turkish fleet at Navarino 
in 1827). P'rench, English and Italian influence 
on the other hand continued to increase steadil). 
It is true that the French plans for establishing 
Tunisian princes in Algeria did not succeed. On 
the other hand, Tunisia no longer levied the 
tribute which Christian states had formerly paid 
in return for the right of trading with her. The 
Bay Ahmad (1837 — 1855), a kind of “enlightened 
despot”, aboli'hed slavery, granted liberties to 
the Jews, organised the “Tunisian army” on the 
European model with French instructors, and visited 
Louis Philippe in Paris in 1846. But his last 
expenditure, further increased by the building of 
the arsenal of Porto Farina and the palaces of 
Mohammadia, emptied the coffers of the state, 
already very poorly supplied; new taxes had to 
be raised: ntaksjdat^ kanu/i on the olive-trees, 
monopolies. 

His cousin Muhammad (1855 — 1859) ■*’ltodueed 
the madjbZi, a poll-tax of 36 piastres, from which 
the towns of Tunis, Susa, Monastic, Sfax and Kaira- 
wan were exempted; but the most important event 
of his reign was that under pressure from the 
consuls in the “fundamental agreement” (‘o/iif uf- 
aman-. Sept. 9, 1857) which reproduced the khatt-i 
1 / [q. V.] of Gulkhane of 1839, he proclaimed 
the equality of all the inhabitants of Tunisia before 
the law and taxes, liberty of conscience, liberty 
to trade and to work, and the right of foreigners 
to acquire landed property. His brother Muhammad 
al-Sadik (1859 — 1882) on April 26, 1861 promul- 
gated a constitution, which he had had approved by 
Napoleon III: executive power remained in the 
hands of the hereditary but responsible B 5 y (the 
throne passing to the eldest of the princes of the 
Husainid family), assisted by ministers chosen by 
him; legislative power was divided between the 
Bay and Grand Council of 60 nominated members. 
The judicial power was independent; the tribunals 
followed a civil and penal Tunisian code; provincial 
administration was in the hands of the “ka ids , 
assisted by elected “shaikhs"; the Bay had only a 
civil list and the farming out of taxes etc. "as 
abolished. 

In spite of these reforms, the situation became 
rapidly worse; the disastrous financial policy O' 
Mustafa Khaznadar (appointed minister in the reign 
of Ahmad Bay) which had recourse to loans an 
to the raising of the rnadiba taxes, provoked a 
a rebellion of the tribes under ‘All b. Ghadabum 
in 1864 and the institution of an Internationa 
Financial Commission (Tunisians, French, Italians, 
Maltese) in July 1869. In 1864 the constitution 
had been suspended. In Oct. 1873, the general 
Khair al-Din succeeded to Khaznadar, who "as 
dismissed; during his ministry, w-hich, lasted til 
July 1877 and was marked by intelligent refoims, 
there was a slight improvement. But the regular 
resources of the country were so small and the 
debts so great that the F'inancial Commission came 
to nothing; the bad administration of Mustafa b- 
lsma‘iT (Sept. 1878) proved the last straw, while 
a bitter struggle for influence was going on between 
the French and Italian consuls, Roustan and Maccio, 
regarding the concession of public services. 

France, encouraged since the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 by Great Britain and Germany, then inter- 
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fered. As a result of raids by I^rumirs into Algeria 
and various other incidents, the minister Jules- 
I'erry sent 30,000 men to invade Tunisia in April 
18S1. On May 12, in spite of Turkish protests, 
(ieneral Breart, without having struck a blow, 
forced Sadik to sign the treaty of Kassar-Said 
(^known as that of Bardo), which practically handed 
over to France the control of the military, foreign 
and financial affairs of the Regency. .A French 
“resident Minister”, in the first place Roustan, 
vas appointed, through whom all dealings of 
the Pay with the French government had to 
be conducted. Thus, although the word was not 
U'.ed, were laid the foundations of the “Protectorate", 
V. Inch became effective and final when, after the 
lising in the centre and south (under ‘All b. 
Khalifa) and its rapid suppression by a second 
1 rench expedition, the Bay agreed by the con- 
vention of La Marsa of June 8, 1883, to “proceed 
with such administrative, judicial and financial 
reforms as the French government” should consider 
useful. 

The establishment of the Protectorate marks 
the beginning of a new era in the history of Tunisia. 
Never since the Muslim conquest had any political 
event had such a profound effect on the organisation 
of the country and the life of its inhabitants. The 
oiiginal feature of the rule, which in spite of 
criticism has now lasted for half a century, lay 
essentially in the outward maintenance of the old 
machinery of government, upon which a new frame- 
work and new institutions were merely super- 
imposed. 

H. H. the Bay remains in theory the sovereign 
of the Regency, the “lord” {sahib) of the king- 
dom of Tunis; but the Resident Minister, since 
June 23, 1885 called the Resident-General, under 
the French Foreign Minister, and the plenipotentiary 
of the Republic in the Regency, is in practice 
the real ruler. Being both Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Bay (who can correspond with Paris 
only through him) and President of his Council, 
he countersigns the beylical decrees, the promul- 
gation of which was made compulsory by a decree 
of Jan. 1883; he has also under his orders the 
commanders of all the forces on land and sea and 
all the administrative services. The military guard 
left to the Bay is exceedingly small (600 men); 
his subjects, forced to serve in the Tunisian army 
(beyhcal decree of Jan. 12, 1892 on recruiting), 
form - - - _ . 


a way a part of the French army; over 


10,000 fell for France in the war of 1914 — 1918 

Gn the council of ministers, alongside of two, 
later three, native ministers, sit the “Directeiirs” 
01 I rench heads of departments, the number of 
whom has grown rapidly, as well as the general 
commanding the division of occupation and the 
naval commander of Bizerta who act as ministers 
of war and of the admiralty. Each of these high 
officials issues by-laws. The “Caidats” into which 
the tribes are divided have become territorial 
divisions; above the “caid” there is placed a 
French “controleur civil”. 

Tunisian legislation, which applies to Tunisia 
ulone, is often quite original. Only questions re- 
lating to the Resident-General, to the controleurs 
civils and to French justice have been settled by 
decree of the President of the Republic. The 
actual position in politics and administration and 
a juristic system which has gradually taken root 
seem to justify the recent view, which sees in 


j Tunisia the existence of a “double sovereignty”, 
I that of the Bay, traditional, and that of France, 
j more recent and progressive. 

I The first great task of the protecting nation 
j has been to eliminate as much as possible foreign 
' interference in its two forms, financial and judicial. 

' France having guaranteed the Tunisian debt. Great 
Britain and Italy agreed to the suppression of the 
Financial Commission, which was carried out in 
Oct. 1884. 

Tunisia, given a regular system of financial ad- 
I ministration and a normal budget, regained its 
I economic stability. The Bay was given a civil 
list, for the upkeep of his family and his court. The 
French government still puts down officially in the 
■ budget certain expenses like an important subvention 
to the archbishopric of Carthage. Through the 
j decree of July i, 1891 the monetary unit is no 
: longer the piastre but the franc. 

The French law of April 10, 1883 having 
j created French tribunals in the Regency, and the 
I beylical decree of May 5 1883 having agreed that 
! all those who formerly had the benefit of capitu- 
I lations were amenable to the new courts, the foreign 
; powers, one after the other, renounced (1883-1884) 
i their consular jurisdictions, just as in 1896-1897 
; they had to abandon the customs privileges which 
^ they also held under the capitulations. Italy alone 
I made reservations; and if at the expiration of her 
j treaty of i868 with Tunisia and immediately after 
! her defeat at Adowa in Ethiopia, she had to 
I recognise the fact of the Protectorate — which 
I Turkey declined to recognise officially until the 
i treaty of Sevres in 1920 — she has nevertheless 
! retained an advantageous position in the Regency 
! which she does not cease to covet. Her sub- 
jects are entering it in larger numbers than the 
French; she is developing her influence through the 
press (the daily Viiiene)^ banking and especially 
cultural institutions (schools, societies) which by 
virtue of her agreements are not under French 
control; she complains however of certain steps 
which put her subjects at a disadvantage. In 1919, 
France recognised her ownership of the oases of 
Ghat and of Ghadames (the frontier with Tripolitania 
had been delimited in 1910) by an agreement, which 
is far from having put an end to the disturbing 
“Italian question” in Tunisia. 

The Protectorate has enabled France to carry 
out in the Regency a remarkable work in the way 
of utilizing natural resources, and in supplying 
intellectual and social needs (hospitals, dispensaries, 
medical men, benevolent societies, various scientific 
and learned institutions). Modern implements and 
more rational knowdedge and methods have produced 
encouraging economic results. Primarily a land of 
agriculture — cereals, the vine, olive, vegetables, 
dates, to which may be added cork and alfa giass — 
and cattle-rearing, Tunisia is becoming more and 
more an exporter of iron, lead and zinc but especially 
of phosphates (since the discoveries of Ph. Thomas 
in 1885). It imports fuel, tropical pioducts and a 
quantity of manufactured objects. 

Its foreign trade is about 3 milliards of francs. 
For a number of years, it is true, its balance of 
trade has shown a deficit ; the revenue from tourists 
is not sufficient to balance this. 

To facilitate European colonisation and to moder- 
nise the administration of lands, Tunisia by decree 
of July I, 1885 was given an important lot fouci'ere 
based on the .Acte Torrens : optional registration 
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of lands, on a favourable decision by a “Tribunal 
mixte" instituted for this purpose (at Tunis ^ French 
and 3 Muslim magistrates, at Susa 4 Fiench and 
aMuslun); adecree ofMarch 1924 aUo foreshadowed 
the establishment of a survey. In the early period 
of the occupation, colonisation by French agri- 
culturalists was left almost entirely to individual 
initiative. An official policy of settling French 
citizens on the land has only been actively pursued 
since about 1900. The Domain purchases lands to 
sell them later on a system of very easy payments 
to f'renchmen, e. g. former students of the Ecole 
Coloniale d’Agricultuie in Tunis. The Italians 
compete with the French, less by the size of their 
farms, than by the number of their farmers. 

In default of a great immigration of French 
citizens, France has begun in Tunisia a policy 
of naturalisation by the decrees (the one presidential 
and the other beylical) of Nov. 8, 1921: but as 
a result of litigation begun in this connection by 
Gieat Britain befoie the Court of the Hague, they 
have been replaced by the French law of Dee. 20, 
1923; naturalisation, considerably facilitated to 
foreigneis and strangeis who request it, becomes 
automatic (with however the power to decline 
it) in the second generation, obligatory in the 
thiid, for foreigners settled m the Regency. Great 
Britain has accepted in the main these regulations 
which concern chiefly her Maltese subjects. The 
Italians however by their agreements escape any 
forced naturalisation; but some of them become 
naturalised voluntarily. The “neo-francais", among 
whom the Muslims do not number 2,000, while I 
they include about 5^000 Jews, form over a quarter 1 
of the pre.sent French population. 

The Jews, of whom seveial thousands of European 
ungm have retained Italian nationality, remain for 
the must part subjects of the Bay under native 
authority and jurisdiction, exceptin personal matters 
in which they are dealt with by a ‘-Tribunal Rabbi- 
nifiue" of Tunis (reorganised by decrees of Nov. 
1898 and Nov. 1929) and by "notaires Israelites” 
(decrees of Febr. 1918 and .Apr. 1927). The Tunisian 
Jews do not perform military service and in general 
cannot become government officials. Their rapid 
development in European civilisation raises the 
problem of theii obtaining in large numbers or en 
bloc Fiench citizenship. The decree of Aug. 30, 1921 
established, for all the Jews in the controle civile 
of Tunis, without distinction of nationality, a “Conseil 
do la Commiinaute” of 12 members elected for 
four years iiy sLtffr.ige of the second degree, with 
authoiity to deal with m.atters of relief and worship. 
The goveinment appoints the administrators of the 
other Jewish communities; it also appoints the 
< hief Rabbi of Tunisia. The practice of religion 
is declining, but Zionism on the other hand enjoys 
urrleni.rble favour. 

The government of the Protectorate has always 
tried to improve, w ithout offending religious beliefs, 
the native administration and the economic and 
leligious conditions of the Muslims (cf. above). If 
there .rre many problems to be solved, some of 
which are being studied, the work done so far 
is however quite appreciable. In spite of its 
resistance to the adoption of western ways of 
living, the Muslim W'orld of Tunisia is undergoing 
a radical transformation, of which it would be rash 
to predict the results. The Dustur movement 
(Tunisian constitutional party, desiring autonomy), 
which made progress in the years following the 


war, was skilfully checked by the Resident-General 
Lucien Saint. It looks at present as if the native 
population are satisfied with the nature of the 
reforms towards which, during the last ten years 
(1920 — 1930), the domestic policy of the Protecto- 
rate has been directed. 

The liberal measures already taken, notably m 
1922 and 1928 the creation of and reorganisation 
of the Grand Conseil, follow two fundamental 
principles; an appeal to the more and more direct 
collaboration of the natives, and an extension of 
the powers of the elected assemblies. New rights 
are being given in the French colony : elected 
municipal councils, a greater liberty of the press 
and of combination. 

-At the time of writing, Tunisia is preparing to 
celebrate in tranquillity the jubilee of the Pro- 
tectorate. 


List of Bays since the French 
Occupation; 

Muh. al-.Sadik ‘All (1882—1902) 

Muh. al-Hadi (1902 — 1906) 

Muh. al-Nasir (1906 — 1922) 

Muh. al-Habib (1922 — 1929) 

•Ahmad (1929 — - ). 

List of R es id e n t -G e n e ral s; 


Rous tan 

Paul CamboD (appointed in March 1882) 
Massicault (Nov. 1886) 

Rouvier (Nov. 1892) 

Millet (Nov. 1894) 

Stephen Pichon (March 1901) 

Alapetite (Dec. 1906) 

Flandin (Oct. 1918) 

Lucien Saint (Jan. 1921) 

Manceron (Jan. 1929). 
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in 1S43 — 47, Berlin 1849; Chassiron, Apergu 
pittoresque de la Regence de Tunis, Paris 1849; 
Pellissier, Description de la Regence de Tunis, 
Paris 1 85 3 (,Fxpl. scient. Alger ie, xv. ; cf. also 
K. d. Deux Mondes, May 1856); Daumas, Qua- 
torze ans ii Tunis, Algiers 1S57; Finotti, La 
Regenza di Tunisi, Make 1857; Dunant, Notice 
sur la Regence de Tunis, Geneva 1858; Guerin, 
Voyage archeologiqtte dans la Regence de Tunis, 
Paris 1S62; Flaux, La Regence de Tunis au 
XlXeine specie, Paris 1865; Frangois, Tunis et 
la Regence sous Mohammed el-Sadok Bey, Paris 
1S67; De Gubernatis, Lettcre sulla Tunisia, 
Florence 1867; Michel, Tunis, Paris 1867; 
Maltzan , Siitenbilder aus Tunis a. Algerien, 
Leipzig 1869; do., Reise in den Regentschaften 
Tunis u. Tripolis, Leipzig 1870; Zaccone, No- 
tes sur la Regence de Tunis, Paris 1875; Rae, 
Barbary, Journey from Tripoli to .... Kai- 
rouan, London 1877; Feraud, Motes sur un 
voyage en Tunisie et en Tripolitaine, R. A., 
1877; Nachtigal, Tunis, Deutsche Rundschau, 
l88i: Pinchia, Ricordi di Tunisi, Turin 18S1. 

d. The collections of documents pu- 
blished by : Plantet, Correspondance des beys de 
Tunis et des consuls de France avec la Cour 
{1377 — 1830), 3 V., Paris 1893 — 1899; Grand- 
champ, La France en Tunisie {ijSs — J 7 °°)> 
8 V., Tunis 1920 — 1930; Heeringa, Brcnnen tot 
de Geschiedenis van den Levantschen Handel 
{ijqo — 173b), 3 V., The Hague 1910 — 1917; 
Grandchamp, Documents relatifs aiix corsaires 
tumsiens (^1777 — tSif), Tunis 1925; 

e. Special works: Rousseau, Annales turn- 
siennes, Algiers 1864; Fitoussi, V Etat tunisien 
{i 333 --igoi), Tunis 1901, 2nd ed. in the press; 
M.isson, Histoiie des etablissements et du commerce 
franiais dans V Afrique barbaresque (tj 6 o — 
1793)1 Paris 1903; do., Les Compagnies du 
eorail, Paris-Marseilles 1908; La Ronciere, 
Histoire de marine francaise, 5 v., Paris I 909 ~ 
1920; Conor, Les exploits d' Alonso de Contreras 
en Tunisie {1601 — ii), R.T., 1913; Spont, Les 
Franfais a Tunis de 1600 a 1789, R- Questions 
Hist., igoo; Playfair, The Scourge of Ch/isten- 
dam, London 1884; Marchesi, Tunisi e la Re- 
pubhlica Venezia riel secolo XVLII, Venice 1882; 
Naliino, Venezia e Sfax nel secolo XVLII, m 
Cent. Amari, Palermo 1910; Grandchamp, La 
mission de Pleville-le-Pelley a Tunis (. 1793 — 99)1 
Tunis 1921; do., Le citoyen Guiraud, proconsm 
de la Republique francaise a Tunis (lygb), R.T., 
1919; Loth, Arn. Soler, charge d'affaires d'Es- 
pagne a Tunis [iSoS — 10), R. T., 1905-1906; 

Dupuy, .dmericains et Barbaresques (177^^-2824), 
Paris 1910; Hugon, Les enibl'emes des beys de 
Tunis, Paris 1913; Serres, La politique turqne 
en Afrique du A^ord sous la monarchie de Juillet, 
Paris 1925; Rouard de Card, Ixs arrangements 
conclus par le general Clauzel avec le bey de 
Tunis (1830 — 31), Paris 1927; Gonni, La regia 
marina sarda srdle costi di Barber ia (t 83 r'), 
Boll. Vfficio star., 1930; do., Una squadra sardo- 
napoletana a Tunisi (1833), ibid.-, Grandchamp, 
Le differend de la Tunisie avec la Sardaigne et 
Naples en Zc5’33, K. T. (appearing shortly); 
Monchicourt, La mahalla d'Ahmed Zarroug 
dans le Sahel (1864), R. T., 1917. 
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4. On the French Protectorate and Tu- 
nisia since 1881, there is now a vast literature. 
The following are the principal ^^orks: 

a. Establishment of the Protectorate: 
Dccumcfits diplornatiqtics^ Affaires de Tunisia 
[iSjo — iSSi\ Palis i88t; D’Estournelles de 
Constant, La politique franiaise en Tutiisie^ 
Paris 1891; Crispi, Politica estera 
transl. R.T.^ 1913; Chiala, Pagi?te di storia 
conteniporanea^ vol. 2: Tunisia Turin 1895; Broad- 
ley, The last Punic IVar^ Edinburgh-London 
1S82; V expedition inilitaire en Tuniste^ Paris 
n.d.; Cappello, La spedizione franccse in Tunisia^ 
Citta di Castello 19125 Rouard de Card, 
dc la France avec les pays de V A frique du Ncrd^ 
Paris 1906; do., La Tiirquie ct le protcctorat 
frangais en Tiinisie^ Paris 1916; j 

h. Political questions since 1918: La 
Tunisia niartyre^ 1920; Raynaud, La Tunisie 
sans Ics Frangais n.d.; Jung, Les reformes \ 

en Tunisia^ Paris 1926; Winkler, Fssai sur la 
nationaliie dans les protectorats de Tunisie et 
dll Maroc^ Paris 1926; Aguesse, Souverainete 
ct nationalite en Tunisia^ Paris 1930; Tumedei, ■ 
La Questione tiinisina e V Italia^ Bologna 1922; ' 
Sarfatti, Tttnisiaca^ Rome 1924- Bonura, GH 
Itahani in Tunisia Rome 1929; and numerous 


f Tunis 1915 i Tibi, Le Statut personnel , des 
Lsraelites tunisiens, Tunis 1923; Slouschz, Un 
i voyage d'etudes jitivcs en Afrique^ Paris 1909; 
' do., Travels in ATrM *-(/; ic77, Philadelphia 1927. 
I 6. For the history of Muhammadan 
art: G. Margais, Manual d'art musulinan. 
Varchitccture^ Paris 1926 — 1927. 

; 3. Administr.\tion. 

rf. French administration. At the beginning 
of the Protectorate and by virtue of the beylical 
decree of Feb. 4, 18S3, the Resident-General was 
immediately asssisted by a ‘•Secretary General 
of the goveinment of Tunisia”, who had control 
of all the official correspondence and held the same 
position with the Prime Minister as the Resident 
did with the Bey. This office was abolished on 
July 14, 1922 and to some extent replaced by a 
“Delegate to the Residence General”, whose powers, 
fixed by presidential decree of Feb. 10, 1923, are 
very different and in practice not so considerable, 
although he is vice-president of the Council of 
Ministeis, inspecteur des controlcs civils, and takes 
the place of the Resident when away or pre- 
vented from appearing. By viitue of a residential 
resolution of Nov. 10, 1926, the Resident is as- 
sisted by a civil cabinet and a military one. 


articles in the Bulletin du ComiU de VAfrique 
from which are reprinted : Rodd Balek, ' 
La Tunisie apres la guerre — 2i\ Paris 

1922; Cave, Sur les traces de Rodd Balek 
{ig24 — j/), Paris 1929; and a Chroniqtte de ■ 
Tunisie {ig22s8)y Tunis 1928; 

c. Gene ral descriptions: Hesse- Wartegg, 
Tunis^ Vienna 1882; Graham and Ashbee, Travels 
in Tunisia^ London 18S7 (in appendix a very 
useful Bibliography of Tunisia^ to which nothing | 
is added in Rouard de Card, Livres frangais 
dee Ay/Jeme XVILI'^i^'-^ si'ecles concernant les 
Etats barbaresques^ Paris 1911); Lane.ssan, La \ 
Tunisie^ Paris 1887, 19172; Faucon, La Tu- 
nisie^ 1893; Tunisie, Histoire et description^ 

4 v., Paris-Nancy 1896, 1900 2; La Tunisie au 
debut du XX'en^e siecle,^ Paris 1904; Loth, La 
Tunisie et Veeuvre du Proteciorat frangais,^ Paris 
1907; Notice generale sur la Tunisie {iSji — 
79.2/), Toulouse 1922; Despois, La Tunisie,^ 
Paris 1930; 

d' Social life, novels of manners; 
Uapie, Les civilisatiosis tunisiennes^ Paris 1898; 
Canal, La lifterature et la presse tueiisicnnes 
lie I' Occupation h igoo, Paris n. d.; Duhamel, 
I-e prince Jaffar^ Paris 1924; Ilubac, Les masques 
li'argile, Paris 1928. — Cf. also for the natives, 
the works quoted under “Language” and numerous 
articles in the Revue Ttinisictine : 

5- For non-Muslims, in addition to Dar- 
mon (see also under “Religion”): 

a. Christians: Mesnage, Le christianisme 
■tifrique, F.glise mozarabe, Paris-Algiers 1915 ; 
Gleizes, Jean Zr Vacheiz, Paris 1914; do., Cap- 
tivite et oeuvres de St. Vincent de Fasti en Bar- , 


This same resolution of 1926, supported hy a 
number of beylical decrees of the same day, re- 
models the main government offices of the Regency 
and defines the activities of the principal services 
organised and directed by the French since the 
occupation; the “Direction Generale des Tra- 
vaux Publics” created on Sept. 3, 1882, the 
“Direction Generale des Finances” on Nov. 4 
of the same year, the “Direction Generale de ITn- 
struction publique et des Beanx-Arts” on May 6, 
1883, the “Direction Generale de 1 ' Agriculture, 
du Commerce et de la Colonisation” on Nov. 3, 
1890, the “Direction Generale de I’lnterieur” (which 
includes the departments of public health and 
public assistance) and the “Direction de la Justice 
Tunisienne” of July 14, 1922 (the two latter were 
created as a result of the suppression of the office 
of Secretary General). We may add the “Office 
des Postes et Telegraphes”, which was created on 
June II, 1888, and became an autonomous 
“Direction” by the decree of Nov. iS, 1927. 

If we except the southern pait, which is held to 
be a military zone (capital Medenine) and governed 
by a “Service des Affaiies indigenes” (2 officers 
of higher rank, 20 captains or lieutenants, 1 1 military 
interpreters, paid out of the F rench budget), Tunisia 
IS divided for administrative purposes since 1922 
into 5 “regions” (Bizerta, Tunis, Le Kef, Susa and 
Sfax) each of which is sub-divided into a certain 
number of “contrules civils”, in all 19: Beja, 
Bizerta, Tabarka, Suk el-Arba, Tunis, Zaghouan, 
Grumbalia, Teboursuk, I.e Kef, Maktar, Medjez 
el-Bab, Susa, Kairawan, Thala, Sfax, Gabes, Gafsa, 
Tozeur, Djerba. The “cuntruleurs civils”, French 
officials instituted by presidential decree of Oct. 4, 


barie., Paris 1930; Anselme des Arcs, Mcnioires 1884, aie appointed by presidential decree on the 
de la mission des eapticins de Funisie — nomination of the Minister of koreign Affaiis^ their 

Rome 1889; Pons, La nouvelle liglise duties, defined by the residential ciicular of July 22, 
d' Afrique {itepuis /Sso\ Tunis 19301 1887, consists mainly in supervising the native ad- 

15 . Jews: Gazes Fssai sur I'histoire des ministration and aiding in French colonisation; 
Israelites de Tunisie, Paris 1889; Chalom, L.cs they have the title of vice-consuls and perform 
Israelites de la Tunisie, Paris 1908; Arditti, the duties of French consular agents. Their status 
Fecueil des testes legislatifs et juridiques con- was regulated by residential resolution of April 25, 
etrnant Us Israelites de Tunisie (/^yy — 19^2. 
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French law is administered in the Regency by two j whose members, elected for 6jears, 


were at first 

tdbunalT^f fir'st instance, one at Tunis (4 chambers) ' tL^irUvS'cauncu! 


whoT.e - - - . 

able to the Court of Appeal in Algiers. Penal law is 
administered, for offences and misdemeanours, by 
correctional tribunals, and in the same cases as in 
Algeria by “juges de pai.'t". Crimes are judged by 
criminal tribunals sitting at Tunis and Susa, com- 
posed of 3 French professional judges and 6 as- 
sessors, whose appointment is regulated by the 
presidential decree of Nov. 29, 1S93: theii nationality 
depends on that of the accused: there is no juiy. 
All the French magistrates, who are in every 
respect the .same as in Algeri.a, are appointed by 
presidential decree on the nomination of the “Garde . 
des Sceaux’’. 

France is responsible for the budget for the ^ 
army and the navy. Bizerta is the headquaiters ; 
of a naval prefecture which covers the whole of 
the shores of North Africa. The general commanding ■ 
the “Division d'Occupation" assumed in 1926 the 
title of “Commandant supeueur des troupes de ; 
Tunisie”. 

To complete the list of the principal public 
services of Tunisia, mention must be made of the ‘ 
two companies which have concessions for the 
most important ports: that of Bizerta, founded in 
18S6, that of Tunis, SiJsa and Sfax founded in 1894: 
and the 3 railway companies: a. the Company Bone- 
Guelma, called Compagnie Fermiere as a result of the 
convention of July 22, 1922 falmost ail the Tunisian 
system, which consists primarily of a long line 
follouing the coast, two lines Tunis-Algeria through 
the valley of he Medjerda and by the High Tell, a 
line from Sus 5 to the phosphate mines we=t of Gafsa 
through the steppes of Sbeitla and Feriana); A the 
Compagnie des pho.sphates de Gafsa (narrow gauge 
lines connecting Sfax with Gabes. Redeyef and 
To/eur); r. the Tramway Company of Tunis 
(electric system in the suburbs; 2 lines Tunis— I ,a 
Marsa, one via La Goulette and Carthage). 

Besides the government departments, Tunisia has 
a certain number of deliberative assemblies, no- 
minated or elected. The French alone are electors 
to the chambers of commerce and agriculture, 
elected for 6 yeais, one tliird retiring every two 


they now also include a vice-president of the 
municipalitv of each capital of a region, the delegate, 
to the Grand Council elected by universal suffrage, 
representatives of the chamber of mining interests 
and native chambers of commerce. The regional 
council, a consultative body on economic and finan- 
cial questions, meets twice a year, for 6 days at most 
at each session, in the capital of the region under 
the presidency of a controleur civil, appointed by 
the Resident General, who has however no vote. 
The French members elect a vice-president and a 
secretary, another vice-president and another secre- 
tary are appointed by the native members. 

The principal representative assembly, the “Grand 
Conseil", replaced on July 13, 1922 the “Confeience 
Consultative" of 1896, which had in the meanwhile 
been several times remodelled. A number of decree., 
and resolutions of .March 1928 regulate its com- 
position and powers. It consists of a Frenc an 
a native section which in principle deliberate 
separately. The French section, presided over by 
the Resident General, numbers 52-22 representatives 
of economic interests, 6 elected by the cham er o 
agriculture of Tunis, 2 by the chamber of commerce ot 
Bizerta, 4 by that of Tunis, 4 by the mixed chamber 
of Susa, 4 by that of Sfax, 2 by the chamber ot 
■ mining interests, and 30 representatives o c 
French colony, elected regionally by all 
inhabitants over 21 years of age and domici e 
' in Tunisia for at least two years, 
lo for Tunis 4 for Le Kef, 5 Susa, 5 * ' 

i and all the “territoires militaires”. The "'e'nbe 
of the Grand Council, aged at least 25, are e 
; for 6 years, half being elected every 3 years, in 
; Council examines and votes the budget. ^ ea 
: also express its wishes, except on politica 
constitutional questions, give its opinion on 


submitted to it by the government, 


and itself put 


questions to the government. Fiance reserves t e 
right to approve a deciee dissolving ibe ran 
Council or to overrule its decisions even on u 

questions. The Grand Council meets once a year m 


years' the chamber of commerce of Tunis, chamber | ordinary session for a maximum 


period of 20 days; 


of agriculture of Tunis,^ chamber of commerce and 
agricuUuie of Susa, chamber of commerce and agri- 
culture at Sfa.\, all four instituted in 1895, chamber 
of commerce of Bizerta, instituted iu 1902. Women 
have the right of voting but cannot themselves 
be members. The chamber of mining interests which 
meet', in Tunis, crested by residential resolution of 
July 15. 1922, represents indiscriminately Trench 
or 'I'unisian ow ners. directors, managers or engineers 
of mines in Tunisia; its 12 members are elected 
for 6 \ear.> and half retire every 3 years. 

60 jilaces have been created municipalities. By 
virtue of the dcciees of Jan. 14, 1914 and Jan. i 


it may also be convoked for an extraordinary session 
Kach section elects its own officers and appoints tT-\o 

grand commissions: financial commission an 
mission for economic machinery. The French sec lo^ 
sends 5 representatives of economic interests an 
7 of the French colony. The plenary sittings o 
the Grand Council are not public. A “Commissio 
! Arbitrale”, presided over by the Resident-Genera 
j deliberates on all proposals, votes or motions, c 

! which the two sections have held different opinion^ 

I Its 14 members are appointed half by the Frenc 
; section and half by the native section: in case 
i of persistant disagreement, the Resident Genera 


1924, the municipal councils appointed by decree ! takes part in the voting, as well as 


the ministers < 


for 3 years, one third only elected each year, 
consist of a native president, one or more French 
vice-presidents and a varying number of native or 
European councillors. Their deliberations, which 
are public, are subject to the approval of the 
prime minister. 

The decree of July 13, 1922, replaced by that 
of March 27, 1928, instituted “regional councils” 


directors present, i. e. the government has a casting 

vote between the two disputing sections. ^ 

d. Finance. The fiscal resources of Tunisia are 

composed, in decreasing proportion, of direct taxes . 

I. the “taxe personnelle” [istifdn') which has re 
placed the old 7 na^ba (cf. Barthes, Les impots 
atabes en Tuniste, Algiers 1923) and is levied on 


every male inhabitant of Tunisia over 20 years 


of 
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2. ground taxes (kanun on the date-palms, 
kamin on the olive-trees, or tithe on cereals, 

trom which lands newly brought under cultivation 
are exempted for five years, fuaradj^- on orchards 
and irrigated lands except those of I^erba, 

“special tax on the cultivated lands of Djerba”, tax 
on cattle instituted in 1918, tax on the vine in- 
stituted in 1919, tax on undeveloped land instituted 
in 19271 on the rentable value and on the 
rentals of urban and suburban estates levied mainly 
for the benefit of the communes); 3. taxes on com- 
mercial and industrial profits (licence instituted in 
1927 and mining dues); 4, tax on the income 
from personal property, mortgages etc., created in 
1918; and a few taxes called “assimilees”. 

Indirect taxes, which are increasing in importance, 
are: a. stamp and registration duties, b. customs 
duties, calculated in such away as to favour French 
products, c. a series of duties on the manufacture 
and sale of various products, which in 1920 replaced 
the old ma/isulat, under the name of “indirect 
contributions”. In addition there are t/. the revenues 
from monopolies (tobacco, salt, matches, playing- 
caids), e. the profit from the Post Office, /. from 
various industrial enterprises and g. from the slate 
lands. 

c. Native administration. The native 
ministers number 3: the “prime minister” (tf/-«'i7::/r 
lU-akba?'')^ assisted by the “minister of the Pen” 
( 7 i'az 2 r with the Director General of the 

Interior at his side; the Minister of Justice (wazir 
(il'^adliya) whose office was instituted on April 
26, 1921 and who is advised by a French 
‘‘Directeur de la Justice Tunisienne”. 

Ihe basis of the territorial organisation of Tunisia 
is the division into kaidates, at present numbering 
37 - Bizerta, Mateur, Ain-Draham, Suk el- 

Arba, Suk el-KJiemis, Tunis-ville, Tunis-banlieue, 
Zaghouan, Soliman, Nabeul, Teboursouk, Le Kef, 
Padjerouine, Ouled-Ayar, Ouled-Aun, Medjez el- . 
Bab, Susa, Monastir, Mahdia, Souassi, Kairawan, ■ 
^elass, Fraichich, Madjeur, Sfax, Djebeniana, La 
Skira, Arad, Gafsa, Hammama, Djerid, Djerba, 
Matmaia, Nefzaoua, Ouerghemma, Tatahouine. In ' 
Tunis-ville, the kaid keeps the old name of shaikh j 
The kaid appointed by decree, | 

has retained functions which are administrative, | 
judicial and financial: he acts as intermediary 1 
between the government and the people, has to j 
see that the public peace is maintained, deals with- | 
out appeal with civil or penal affaiis of slight ! 
importance and collects taxes. He has at his disposal \ 
a native gendarmerie {yu^Zik') composed of “spahis” i 
{sh^ih'iya^ who collect the fines {khidma) from 
defaulting taxpayers. There is a tendency to 
replace by a fixed salary the taxes which he used . 
to collect for himself fioin those under him; some 
steps have already been taken in this direction. 1 
The kaids are assisted or supplemented by ' 
kJialtfa^ appointed by decree since Nov. 28, 1889; ; 
they now number 67 divided into 2 grades, of i 
which 20 are in the upper grade. Since June 4, I 
1912, there has been a group of “kaids stagiaires” j 
ikahiya') or “probationers” and of khalifas of an | 
exceptional class, now numbering 16, who represent j 
the kaid in certain spheres of his duties. 1 

Each kaidate is subdivided into a certain number | 
of diaikhates, in all 604, placed under the authority j 
of a ^aikh appointed by the government on the , 
nomination of the kaid. The shaikh is responsible 1 
for public order and aids in the collection of taxes. I 


A number of decrees and resolutions of 1922, 
modified in 1928, have instituted and organised 
(except in military territory) “councils of kaidates”, 
whose purpose is to discuss the economic needs 
of the kaidates and to reply to government en- 
quiries and elect representatives to the regional 
councils. Each shaikhate sends 4 delegates, i or 
2 principals, the others subsidiary, of at least 30 years 
of age, chosen from among themselves, subject to 
ministerial approval, by the notables, i. e. by the 
most distinguished taxpayers, over 25 years of age, 
living in or owning land in the shai^ate outside 
the communes. The lists of notables drawn up 
by the kaid are revised by a commission on which 
sit along with him the civil comptrollei and the 
kadi. Solicitors, officials or policemen cannot be 
delegates to the council. The sittings, which last 
2 days, are quarterly. The elections lake place 
every 6 years. 

Native chambers of commerce and agriculture 
were created in 1920, reorganised in 1924 and 
1928: the “chambre d’agriculture indigene du nord” 
which includes an agricultural section (i member 
for each kaidate, chosen by the government from 
two candidates piesented by the delegates of 
the shaikhates) and a section for rural economy 
(2 membeis, matriculants or agricultural engineers, 
chosen by the government from 4 candidates pre- 
sented by the delegates from the .shaikhates) ; the 
“Chambre de Commerce indigene du nord” which 
includes a commercial section (12 elected Muslims 
and 5 Jews) and a section for general economics 
(2 Muslim or Jewish members, chosen by the 
government from 4 candidates presented by the 
electors). The electors must be at least 25 years 
of age and the candidates 30. 

Since 1928 it has been provided that these two 
assemblies should have joint meetings with the 
similar French bodies. There has also been founded, 
inside each “chambre mixte” of Susa and Sfax, 
a native section of 7 members. 

We have already seen what share the natives 
take in the municipal councils and regional councils. 
In the Grand Council they form a distinct section 
of 26 members, 10 of whom represent the 5 regions 
(2 each), 3 the territories of the south, 4 the native 
chamber of commerce of the north, 4 the native 
chamber of agriculture of the north, 2 each of the 
native sections of the mixed chambers, i the 
Jewish community of Tunis. This section of the 
Grand Council is usually presided over by the 
Delegate to the Residence General or a high 
French official of the protectorate nominated by 
the Resident, exceptionally by the Resident-general. 
The two sections may agree to deliberate in com- 
mon; the votes are then considered as having 
been given by a single assembly. 

Tunisian law, the statutes of which were settled 
by decree of Jan. 1928, carefully preserves the 
distinction between lay and religious jurisdiction. 
At the head of the first category, the tribunal of 
the “Ouzara” {^Vzara") at Tunis has comprised 
since 1 921: a, a kind of court of appeal for all 
Tunisia, the two courts of which (civil and penal) 
each sit with 3 magistrates ; b. a criminal court 
which judges cases of first instance and without 
appeal; c. a com t of arraignment; a commission 
des requetes, a kind of court of appeal. The 
Ouzara is completed by regional tiibunals with 3 
magistiates created at Sfax, Gabes and Gafsa in 
1896, at Susa and Kairawan in 1897, at Kef in 
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iSgS, at Beja in 1926. In 1906 “commissaires du necessarily practising. The decree of May 8, 1928 
gouveinement’' were attached to them. i.e. French made appreciable modifications to the earlier statute; 
lawyeis speaking Arabic. Parties can be represented new regulations were again made by the decree 
by -oukiU" {-i'likU, pi. ri/f-u/u'). In conclusion it of July I, 1929, which came into operation on 
may be noted that the regional tribunal of Tunis Jan. i, 193I. In future, Muslim notaries must be 
is still called Drlia, and that Tunis has also the at least 24 years of age, have spent two or three 
tribunal of the “Orf” a kind of tribunal years in a notary's office, and — most remarkable 

for trade and commerce on which sit the Shaikh innovation — have passed an examination which 
al-Madina and ten assessors. demands a knowledge of Tunisian legislation. I'he 

Bibliography. Zeys, Code annote lU la diploma of the Great Mosque confers the right 
Tunisie.^ 1901 (annual supplements down to ] to present oneself for the notariate examination 
1912); Lagrange and Fontana, CoJos ot lots de j of the “first category”, which enables the recipient 
la Ttmisie. Paris 1912 (supplements to 192S); ' to practise in a large town; the notaries of the 


Jountal Ofliciil tu»ision\ .\. Girault, Principes 
de colonisation et de legislation coloniale (vol. v., La 
Tunisie et le Maroc'].^ 5th ed., Paris 1928. 

4. Muslim Religion. 

With the e.xception of the island of Djerba, 
of the inhabitants of which are Kharidjis, 
Tunisia has for long adopted Mahkite sunnism. 
The descendants of the Turks or those who claim 
to be such profess to be Hanafis; they are a | 
small, but aristocratic, minority, and privileged \ 
from the fact that they include the beylical family, i 
a. I n s t i t u 1 1 0 n .s. — Sh a i '. Under the llafsiJs : 
[q. V.] the highest religious functions were performed ! 
m Tunis by the “Kadi of the community” (hadt ; 

' l-djama'a) and the “K.adi for marriages’’ {kadi . 

' l-anhka) appointed, like tlie chief muftis [q. v.] ! 
or khatib [q. v.], by the sovereign. Below them i 
again there was a kadi ' l-mtPdmalat and a kadi ! 
l-ahilla. The “Kadi of the {kadi ' l-mahalla) 

accompanied the government troops in the field. 

Ibn .\bi iJinar (p. z-j(s ; tiansl., p. 470) has pointed 
out how the Kadi gradually allowed himself to 
come under the domination of the mufti to such 
an extent that they are associated in the tribunal of 
the “Charaa’’ ( 5 ^u;-^; cf. Saint Gervais, p. 93 — 95), 
and that under the Turks the Hanafi chief mufti j 
{bath-miifa) took the title of .Shaikh al-Islam [q. v.], ' 
which he still ret^iins; the Maliki ba^-mufti, who 1 
occupies a position which is officially not so high, | 
has sometime^ been honoured with the same title. I 
Ihe “Charaa , exclusively applied in personal 
law (civil law, maniage, divorce, trusteeship, I 
guardianship, inheritance), is funned in each town i 
of the interior by a Maliki madjUs'. one kadi with I 
one or more muftis. In funis, a Hanafi madjlis ' 
sits in the “Diwan" alongside of a Maiiki one; both 
take cogni.sance of case.s submitted to them by 
litigants from the interior or remitted to them by 
other kadlb. 

Ihe operation of these courts, formerly regulated 
by decrees of 1S56 and 1S75, fitted by that 

of Dec. 15, 189^7 which defined the procedure of 
the muyUsalas by insisting that they should be j 
rccoided in a register kept by notaries. The decree 
of March 6, 1926 installed a system of legal as- 
sistance, which frees the natives from a tax of 
eniolment created on ^larch 3 of the same year. 
In conclusion, registrars w'ere appointed by decree 
of January 2S, 1930. 

Notariate. The native “notaries” {^adl^ pi. 
are appointed by beylical decree. Their recruit- 
ment and methijd of practice have long been re- 
gulated by the decree of 30th I^u ’I-KaMa 129 1 
(Jan, 8, 1S75); appointments were made on the 
nomination of the kadis; former students who had 
received the diploma of the Great Mosque were 
almost automatically appointed notaries without 


“second category”, after a slightly different ex- 
amination, can only practise in towns of less im- 
portance. The registers (daybook and minute-book), 
supplied and checked by the ministry of Justice, are 
subject to a regular and serious system of inspection. 

Hubus. The [q. v.] properties in Tunisia 

are called “habous” {Jiitbus), The public habous 
have been managed since l^air al-D!n’s time in 
1874 by a central office {JjamHyd) reorganised by 
decree of March 19, 1924; at its head are a 
director and an administrative committee: it is 
divided into a certain number of offices, and has 
a representative (/id'ib') in each of the principal 
centres of the Regency who delegates the actual 
managing agents {luakJl), The decree of July i 7 i 
190S has placed the Djambya under the contiol 
of a “conseil superieur des habous” directed by 
the Minister of the Pen and the Director-General 
of the Interior. The I^am'lya has the right to 
supervise the management of private habous. 

The legislation relating to the habous has been 
cleverly got round with the help of the three 
following processes (cf. H. de ^Iontety, Lm loi 
agratre cn Tunisie^ Cahors 1927): the contract 

of “enzel” {inzal) or transference of habous on 
payment of a rent in perpetuity (decree of May 26, 
1886, frequently modified and supplemented*, 
since 1905, the enzelist debtor has been able to 
redeem the rent; the sale of land is by public 
auction except that the rights of the occupants oi 
rural estates are safeguarded); b. exchange in kind 
or money (decrees of Jan. II and Nov. 13, *898), 
c. long-term leases (Jan. 31, 1898). 

The Bait al-Mal is under the ^ambya. It 
gives grants for charitable purposes and receive^ 
estates for which there are no heirs. 

Brotherhoods. It would be very risky to give 
definite figures about the Muslim religious brother- 
hoods of Tunisia (cf. Depont and Coppolani, Les 
confreries religieuses mtisnlmanes^ Algiers 1897^ 
passiifi). We cannot adopt without reserve those 
given in the Annitaire du Monde Mu:>tdfHan* I'he 
total number of adherents is ceitainly much greater 
than the figure of 58,143 given there. According 
to an unpublished official enquiry made in 19^4 
by the Residence Generale, the administrative 
district of Le Kef alone has 18,000 khuon 
or fttkar^y while the members of the brotherhoods 
form a thiid of the population in the district of 
Beja, which includes in all 66,000 Muslims. There 
are over 13,000 in the annexe of Tatahouine alone. 
The four orders most widely spread are^ the 
Kadiriya and the Rahmdniya^ then the ^Isawo 
and the Tid;amya [q. v.] ; the ^Arusiya are also 
quite numerous. Further, in addition to local 
groups like the BtdAliya of Nefta, there are 
scattered groups of Madaniya^ Shddhilh'(i 
I Taiyiblya. The administrative officials of Tabarka 
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nnd Thala agree in estimating in their areas the 
proportion of Rahmaniya and Kadiriya respectively 
at 50 and 40 ^/q of the total number of members; 
but this proportion is of course smaller elsewhere, 
wheie rival orders have had more success. We 
may note the spread of the recently-formed sect 
of the ‘^Alawiya^ which originated in Mostagancm 
m Algeria, and seems to have its Tunisian centre 
at the Zawiya [q. v.] of Ksibet el-Mediouni near 
Monastir. While Tunis, Menzel bou-Zelfa, and the 
lijend are centres of important brotherhoods, Le 
Kef contains the most influential mother-zawiyas. 
It is true that the political role of these organisations 
is practically nil and that even their religious in- 
fluence is gradually declining. 

The right of asylum of the zawiyas was abolished 
on Feb. 6, 1883. 

b- Fducation: The Kur^anic schools are called 
kuttal). At the top, the “medersas”, directed by 
certificated former students of the Great Mosque, 
maintained by the Djam'iya under the supervision 
of the Director of Public Instruction, are now 
practically nothing more than hostels for the students 
at the Great Mosque; at the very most a few 
tutorial lectures are given there. Only the medersa al- 
Asfunya trains mt^addib or teachers for the 

Ihe Great Mosque. Under the Turks, the 
Great Mosque gradually became the centre of all 
religious teaching; in our day, it has secured a 
monopoly of it and is attended by some 2,000 
students, from Tunisia, TripoUtania, Algeria and 
even sometimes Morocco. The organisation of its 
Courses, in what may be called the modern period, ! 
goes back to the edict (nian^ur) of Ahmad Bay 
of Ramadan 27, 1258 (Nov. i, 1842) known as 
ol'Mit^allaka^ because it was affixed to the Bab 
al-^ifa^ gate of the Great Mosque. The principal 
arrangements were: 30 teachers QZiUni^ pi. ^ulamTi") 
of whom 15 are Maliki and 15 Haiiaft, were each 
to give 2 lectures a day, except on Thursday and 
Fiiday, the days of the Two Feasts and the month 
of Ramadan; their pay was to be 2 piastres a day, 
except when absent without regular cause. The 
two ^aikhs al-Islam, Maliki and Ilanafi, were 
^^ppointed inspectors {niizzar') and were to receive 
100 piastres a month; they were to be assisted 
in their task by the two kadis, one of each rite, 
\vho drew 3 piastres a day. These four also audited 
the accounts of the administrators of the B.ait 
al-Mal, from which the above salaries were paid. 

If the funds of the Bait al-Mal shewed a substantial 
suiplus, it was to be divided under certain con- 
ditions among the most diligent students. The 
appointments of teachers were to be made by 
beylical decree {zahir) on the advice of the 
inspectors and the two kadis. 

Rut it is only from Khair al-Din’s time that a 
more detailed organisation dates: the decree {amr 
alT^ which he made Sadik Bay issue on 28th Dhu 
1 -lya'da 1292 (Dec. 26, 1875) lays down in 67 
articles the subjects to be taught, the list of authors 
lo be expounded, the privileges and duties of 
Jhe students, teachers and supervisors, and regu- 
lations for the library. — The number of partial 
trtodifications afterwards made caused this decree to 
be replaced by that of Sept. 16, 1912, of which 
the 81 articles with a few additions still govern 
the institution. In it we find, somewhat mixed up, 
alongside of pedagogical provisions of an old 
fashioned type, strong recommendations in favour 
of correctness and good behaviour and, in article 


19, the prohibition to doubt principles traditionally 
admitted by the 'ulama^'s. 

The subjects taught, more numerous and more 
varied than the “eleven branches of learning’’ 
provided for at the Azhar by the regulation of 
1872 are, in the order in which they are given in 
article i: Kur^anic exegej,is {Jafs'ir')^ traditions 
relating to the Prophet ijiadlth)^ biogiaphies {siyar')^ 
dogmatic theology {JawJiui)^ the reading and proper 
recitation of the Kur’an taiijiAd\ techno- 

logy (^wus/a/a/i), judicial methodology (ksUI aZ-rlk/i)^ 
jurisprudence ( /f/ 7 /), the law of inheritance (/j; a /t/), 
mysticism (tusaw-iduf)^ the determination of the 
hours of prayer syntax (//tz/zre), grammatical 

morphology (/tr/'/), elocution and rhetoric (^nuram^ 
baydn\ style, composition, literature (hi gh a. 

Qdab\ history and geography dj^ugrafiya)^ 

drawing and calligraphy (j-asni^ khatt). versification 
iyarud')^ logic {jnanHk)^ dialectic [addb al-bahtj^^ 
arithmetic {Jiisab')^ geometry {Jiandasa)^ astronomy 
{haiii)^ mensuration {jnisdha). Of these subjects 
the latter aie somewhat neglected. The rigidly 
traditionalist spirit and the archaic methods of 
instruction used in the Great Mosque are obstacles 
to all progress in profane sciences, and to any 
liberalism in religious matters. Under history and 
geography the programme, in addition to a brief 
lesume of Muslim history, gives only two books to 
be studied: the Kah/i al’I/nlal oi\hn al-Khatib and 
the Mukaddhna of Ibn Khaldun, both of the xivth 
century. The geometry is still Euclid, whose propo- 
sitions are read in al-TusUs version (xiiith century). 

The courses, which are fiee, are divided 
into three stages, and there are examinations to 
pass from one to the other. The following is a list 
of the works on religion and language expounded 
in the highest course (art. 4) : 


iafslr J 


haditji 


jivhhi ^ 


ttsjil ; 
al-fikh ^ 


fikh 


the Asrar aUTanzil of aUBaidawI, 
the commentary of the two Djalals ; 
the Mird'attd? with commentary of al- 
Zarkanl, 

the Sah'ih ofal-Bukharl with commentary 
of al-Kastallani, 

the Sahih of Muslim with commentary 
of al-UbbI, 

the Shifd^ of the Kadi Tyad with com- 
mentary of al-Shihab al-Khafadji; 
the Maivahib al-laduniya of al-KastallanI 
with commentary of al-Zarkani, 
the S'lra al-kHifiya ; 

the commentary of al-r)jurdjanT_ on the 
Minvdkif of ^Adud al-Dln al-idji, 
the commentary of al-Taftazani on the 
"•Aktiid of T^mar al-NasafI, 
the A'lfbrd of the ^aikh al-SanusI; 
the Taduiik of Sadral-SharUa^Ubaid Allah 
ai-MahbQbl, 

the commentary of ^Adiid al-Dln al-ldjl 
on the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hadjib, 
the commentary of al-Mahalll on the 
DJ ar/A al- Dj aivami^ of "^Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Subkl; 

the Taby'm aAHakd'ik of ‘^Uthman al- 
Zaila'^i (commentary on the Kanz al- 
Dak^ik of ^Abd Allah al-Nasafi), 
the Durar (commentary of the Ghiirar')^ 
the commentary of Sidi U\bd al-Baki on 
the Mtikhtasar of Khalil, 
the commentary of Sidi Muhammad al- 
Khirshi on the same; 
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tasaxeicuf'. the Ihv'^ of al-Ghazali; 
riakzi". the Mughm al-Iablb of Ibn Hisham; 

1 the third part of the Mtftah of Yusuf 
ma'am, ' al-Sakkakj with commentary of al- 

lavan \ Djurdjam, 

( the Mutau'wal of al-Taftazani ; 

( the Muzhir of al-Suyuti, 

, , \ the Fikh al-Lumha of 'Abd al-Malik al- 

1 Tha'alibI, 

(^ab i commentary of al-Marzuki on the 
/ Hamasa, 

' the Mathal al-sl^ir of Ibn al-Athir. 

The thirty original teachers along with a teacher 
of tadjwiii take the title of “teachers" {muJarris) 
of the first class; they are qualified for the higher 

course. For the middle cource there are 12 teachers 

of the second class, half MalikI and half Hanafi, 
and also a teacher for tadjwid. The elementary 
course is conducted by "‘voluntary’" teachers {jnuta- 
rawwf ), certificated former pupils, who are unpaid 
(art. 9). The teachers have two months’ leave a 
year, from the middle of July to the middle of 
September, and the month of Ramadan in addition; 
there is also a holiday every Friday, the days of 
the two feasts and the four days that follow each ; 
of them, the day of 'Arafa and the two preceding | 
days, the loth Muharram, the nth. 12th, 13th Rabi‘ I I 
(art. 29); Thursday is expressly restored as a ! 
working day (art. 28). — Each student cariies a | 
roll book which the teachers endorse once a month 
(art. 32), and in which they certify that the course 
has been attended by the person concerned (art. 33). . 
— Supervisors appointed by the inspectors secure ■ 
that discipline is maintained (art. 40). The duties of 
these inspectors are carefully laid down in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Mtt’-allaka 
(art. 44 sqg.). 

A complementary decree of the same date, in 
II articles, settles the conditions of the final exam- 
ination which gives the right to the diploma of 
the iatzai . Success in a written examination on ■ 
fikh admits to classes for tw'o consecutive sessions ■ 
(art. 6). The oral examination allows six hours of 
preparation with the assistance of the books in the ! 
library (art. 7 )• A special tatwf' is provided for | 
the reading and recitation of the Kur’an (art. g). ' 
_ Since 1928, 50 “auxiliary” teachers {niu’-azuin 
'’ala l-taiiris] have been appointed by competition i 
fioni among the mtttatawzL’t'ln they draw a fi.xed j 
salary of 500 francs a month. From Jan. i, 1931 I 
the annual emoluments of the teachers of the second \ 
class are fixed at 13,000 francs, those of the first ! 
class at 16,000 francs. The budget of the Tunisian I 
st,ite has since 1924 included a subvention for I 
the Great Mosque; being continually increased, it 
rose from 50,000 francs the first year to 250,000 
in 1927 and to 770,000 in 1930. 1 

The recent reorganisation of the Muslim notaiiate i 
has provoked vigorous protests on the part of 1 
the students who can no longer pass straight into j 
their profession and whose studies at the Great 
Mosque do not enable them to pass without 
further preparation the new examination required 
of futuie notaries. The whole question of the i 
reform of religious instruction has thus been raised, 
or at least that of the introduction of modern legal 
teaching into the Great Mosque. A commission ' 
appointed by the government in December 1929 
is studying the possibilities of reform and painfully 
endeavouring to draw up a programme. 


The Catalogue of the Library, which is in course 
of publication in Arabic, was published incom- 
pletely in French by B. Roy and Bel-Khodia 
(Tunis 1900). 

Modern Education. In addition to the 
Sadiki College (417 pupils in 1928 — 1929) where 
the double system of teaching French and Arabic 
prepares for administrative careers, the young 
Muslims are attending in increasing numbers the 
French schools ; primary establishments (among 
which are Franco-Arab schools and special schools 
for Muslim girls, cf. R. M. A/., vi. 123 — 126) 
and secondary (open to all). In Dee. 31, 192S 
(cf. Statistique generale de la TVrxifr/V, annee 192S) 
the Muslim population was sending to the French 
primary schools of the Regency 25,876 boys 
and 2,930 girls (in addition to 67 boys and 617 
girls in the private schools), to the Lycee Carnot 
of Tunis 359 pupils out of a total of 2,000, bat 
only 28 at the girls’ Lycee out of over 1,200, and 
lastly 461 pupils in three other institutions in 
Tunis (College Alaoui, Ecole normale d'lnstilu- 
teurs, Ecole professionnelle E. Loubet). 

.■kn “Ecole superieure de langue et litterature 
arabes” in Tunis gives after examination a certi- 
ficate in spoken Arabic to its European students, 
and a certificate in written Arabic and a higher 
diploma in Arabic to its pupils, whether Muslims 
or not. 

Inaugurated under the influence of the Residency, 
the Muslim Society al-£Jialduntya organises for 
nearly 200 young members popular courses in Arabic 
on all kinds of subjects. 

Finally the Department of Justice in Tunisia 
has courses of law given in Arabic to prepare 
natives for legal careers. 

Bibliography. R. Darmon, La situation 

des suites en Tunisie., 2nd ed., Paris I 93 °- 

5. Population. 

a. Ethnography. The population of the 
Regency includes, in addition to the native Muslims 
and Jews, an increasing number of Europeans, the 
result of a considerable immigration of Italians 
and of the French Protectorate. The census of 
1926 gives a total of 2,159,708 (density I 7 i 3 
the square kilometre) of whom 1,932,184 are 
Muslims and 54,243 Tunisian Jews (not including 
the Jews who have acquired a European nationality). 

The 173,281 Europeans were distributed as follows; 

71,020 French ( 4 i 7 o), 89,216 Italians ( 5 l. 5 °/o)i 
8,396 Maltese (English subjects) (4.8°/o)i 4;649 
various other nationalities (2.7°/^). The Italians, 
who come mainly from Sicily and Sardinia, are 
masons, miners (l.e Kef), agricultural labourers and 
vine-growers on a small scale (Beja, Medjez el-Bab, 
Grombalia, Zaghouan). The French are principally 
ofiicial.s, merchants or colonists. 

The bulk of the Europeans are in the funis 
area (103,000 or 607,,) and in some of the towns of 
the coast : about 6,700 in Bizerta, 4,150 atFerryville, 
6,900 at Susa and as many at Sfax. The Tunisian 
Jews, of whom 28,141 (more than half) are in the 
Tunis area, are over 3,700 in Susa and nearly 
3,300 in Sfax. They are also fairly numerous in 
Bizerta, Beja and Nabeul, and there are very few 
in the interior (a few called Bdhtifun live in tents 
towards Sers), but there are groups of some size 
in the south, nearly 2,500 in Gabes, nearly 3,800 
in Houmt-Suk (Djerba) out of 4,645 inhabitants, 
and over 2,500 in the military territories. 
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Excluding Tunis the capital with 185,466 in- 
habitants, 12 other towns have over 10,000; 
these are 


Sfax 

• • 27,723 

Susa 

. . 21,298 

Bizerta .... 

• ■ 20,593 

Kairawan 

. . 19,426 

Msaken .... 

. . 16,620 

Gabes .... 

• • 15 , ”9 

Nefta 

• • 13,250 

Moknine .... 

. . 12,191 

Kal'^a Kabira . 

. . 11,830 

Tozeur .... 

. . 11,056 

Beja 

. . 10,468 


We may note that Msaken and Kal'a Kabira, 
both in the Sahel, are inhabited exclusively by 
liluslims. 

b. Tribes. In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot sketch with certainty the evolution of 
the present divisions of the Muslim population 
of Tunisia. Even if we set aside the urban centres 
and the more thickly populated areas (districts of 
bizerta, Beja, Tunis and Susa) where very varied 
elements are found together and intermingled, the 
constitution of the great tribes, clearly individualised 
at different periods in the history of the country, 
is far from being clear. We do not know the 
origin of many of them; even their disappearance 
is not always free from mystery. 

For a long period the Arab soldiers were 
numerically insufficient to produce a real change 
in the old Berber bloc. But the great new factor 
was the invasion in the middle of the xith century 
of the Hilall .\rabs, followed in the xii'h and 
xiiith centuries by the Sulaira; they drove up 
into the highlands the greater part of the native 
Berbers, occupied the plains and completed the 
arabicisation of the country; it is true that, frequently 
fusing with bodies of natives, they completely 
subjected them to their influence, so that it is 
impossible to-day to discriminate at all between 
“Arab tribes'’ and “Berber tribes”. We can only 
say that of all North Africa, Tunisia is on the 
whole the most arabicised region. 

In the xivth century Ibn Khaldun gives us j 
some information about the surviving Berbers. One j 
group lived on the island of Djerba (Kharidji ' 
Idjaraba) and in the mountains of the south: 
I-awata {Hist, ties Berbers, transl. i. 235) to the south 
of Gabes in the Djabal which bears their name, 
Matmata {ibid., i. 246) in the district they still 
inhabit, Zanata driven from Tripolitania, who had j 
taken refuge in the Djabal Demraer, where the 
most important body was the confederation of 
the Warghamma {ibid., iii. 288). Other Zenata, 
the B. Wartadjin {ibid., iii. 204), maintained their 
independence in the oasis of al-Hamma, while the | 
Marandjisa Ifranids {ibid., iii. 225 — 226), half 
agriculturalists, half cattle-rearers, between Tunis 
and KairawSn were exposed to the exactions of 
the Ku'^ub Arabs. A remnant of the Sumata {ibid., 

*■ ^3 0 still exists near Kairawan. But the most 
compact Berber group, formed of Havvwara {ibid., r 
i. 278 — 279) in part nomads, occupied the region of 
the High Tell : Wanifan of Tebessa at Marmadjanna 
(no doubt the present Bermadjna), Kaisar between 
Ebba-Ksur and Lorbeus, Baswa of Tebursutk on 
the Djougar. The Baswa had, however, already 
incorporated a body of Riyah Arabs who were 
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neighbours of their relatives, the B. Habib; and in 
! the same way in the mountains of the north, 
i Arabs of Mudar, the B. Hudhail, had become fused 
j with the Hawwarid tribe of the B. Sulaim. 
j Among the Arab invaders, the Hilal, pushing 
further west, only left in Ifrikiya a few of the 
. B. Zughba near Tunis. The B. 'Awf of the Sulaim, 
on the other hand, as is shown by the Rihla of 
; al-TidjanI (in 1306 — 1309), occupied the whole of 
' the eastern coast district; from Nabeul to Sasa 
were the Dalladj, then up to el-Djem the Hakim, 

, who were later joined by the Turiid (these latter 
I were later moved on towards Wargla), then up to 
^ al-Mubaraka the B. ‘Ali of the Hisn. The hinterland 
I was dominated by their Ku'ub relatives and masters, 
I of whom the two rival soffs, Awlad Muhalhal and 
I Awlad Abi ’ 1 -Lail, played in Hafsid politics that 
I considerable role which has been well brought 
I out by G. Margais. During spring and summer, 
i the Mirdas b. ’’Awf, of whom a detached branch 
arrived near Beja, regularly replaced the Ku'ub 
in their winter quarters, the Dj erid. Finally, starting 
from al-Mubaraka, the southern plains were occupied 
; by other Sulaim, the Dabbab : these were, in the 
interior, the Awlad Ahmad, reinforced by the 
confederation of the B. Vazid (.Sahba, Hamarna, 
Khardia, Asabi'a), the Sharld and Zughb; on the 
coast, the Nawahl, as far as Gabes, and the Mahamid 
of the confederation of the Washah, up to the 
present frontier of Tripolitania. 

Some of these names reappear in the memoir 
published in 1536 by B. de Mendoza, in Zrr 
dti royaume de Tunis (publ. by La Primaudaie). 
The B. ‘Air, the most powerful of all, mentioned 
by Leo Africanus, were at that time scattered along 
the coast from Bizerta to Djerba ; the Awlad Abi 
’ 1 -Lail in the district of Mateur and Beja; the 
Awlad Muhalhal who swallowed up the Awlad 
‘Awn, between Kairawan and Beja. But alongside 
of these appear the dreaded Awlad Sa'id of ob- 
scure origin, who extended from Monastir to the 
interior of Cape Bon; the Awlad Vahya in the 
region of Tebursuk ; and near Tebessa, probably 
of Hawwarid stock, the Hananslja whose chiefs 
long exercised political influence from their citadel 
of Kal'at al-Sinan (cf. Feraud, Les Harar . . ., R. 
Afr., 1874). 

In spite of the considerable adulteration and wast- 
age of the tribes, their old names have frequently 
survived. In the south, where the Berber element is 
flourishing, we still have the troglodyte Matmata 
and the War g hamma. the tribes of which have 
reconquered the plains ; ‘Akkara of Zarzis who live 
in tents from February to June to harvest the barley 
and pasture their flocks and herds, Twaztn, who, 
formerly nomads, now- tend to settle in the gardening 
country of Medenine and Ben-Gardane, the Dja- 
ballya who inhabit villages in the highlands of 
the annexe of the Tatahouine, and the Wadarna, 
partly settled and partly nomad. Two shaikhates 
bear the name of the Lawata, in the kaidates of 
W. ‘Awn and Bizerta. In the High Tell towards 
Algeria, the Wanlfa[n] group comprises several 
tribes among whom are the Wargha (cf. this name 
in the Hist des Berb., transl., i. 275). The Washtata, 
now in the country round Beja and Suk el-Arba, 
are not unknown to Ibn Khaldun {ibidi), like the 
Nafza (i. 182 and 290) settled in our days on 
the northern coast. 

The names of the mediaeval tribes of Arab origin 
are fairly well preserved in the south ; the Nawa’il 
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and the MahamlJ, it is true, were driven into 
Tiipolitauia by the counter-offensive of the War- 
ghanima, but the berberised Dabbab form a shaikhate 
in the annexe of Tatahouine, and the important 
b. Zid (= Yazid), a section of whom stdl call 
themselves Khardja, still lead a nomadic life with 
the Hamarna near Gabes. \Ve also find scattered 
and in diminished numbers gii ing names to shaikhates 
the Hedil or B. Hudhail fkaidate of Ain-Draham), 
the Tutud (Bizerta), the Hakim (Suk el-Arba',, the 
Awlad iluhalhal (O. Ayarj, the Ku'^ub Awlad al- 
Hadjdj (Djelass ; cf. Hist. Jes Bei /<., transl. i. 
143), Several of the O. Bellil or Awlad Abi 
’1-Lail survive in the plain of Eeja, and of the 
Riyah near Zaghwan. It was only in the xviith 
century that the Khrumirs or Khumairs settled in 
the mountains of the northwest, not far from the 
Mogods or Miikdd, whose name at least has an 
Arab sound, and in the Sers and around it, as a 
Makhzen tribe, the Drid or Duraid, a branch of | 
the B. Athbadj b. Ililal, nho were for a period I 
across the Algerian frontier. The Naffath in the 
hinterland of Sfax are mentioned as Arabs by Ibn I 
IHialdun (///r/. ifts transl. ii. lot and 290). | 

Among the groups mentioned under the later j 


the owner of h.alf the ground when the trees begin 
to bear. The new legislation dealing with liabus 
estates has made it possible to settle on the kind 
a number of native families, by establishing their 
lights as ‘^occupants” in a legal and definite foim 
(most recent decree: that of July 17, 19-6) Iti 
the military territories of the south, the ‘^terres 
collectives" of the tribes are under special regulatmn 
laid down by the decree of Dec. 23, 191S, modified 
in 1926; each collectivite or group of lands forms 
a unit and is represented by a council of notables: 
in the capital of each kaidate sits a council (consell 
de tutelle locale) which has local authority and 
whose decisions can be revised by a central council 
in Tunis. The authority of one of these bodies being 
always required when land changes hands, or is 
let on a long lease, or similar occasions, the native 
ownership is safeguarded. Finally, besides the tech- 
nical piogress made since the occupation, the 
Tunisian agriculturist owes to the Protectorate his 
powers to form irrigation companies (decree of 
May 25, 1920), the distribution of lands for culti- 
vation to native farmers, the creation of the native 
chambers for agriculture and the institution of an 
“Office public de credit agricole” for the natives 


Hafdds, some Awlad Yahya survive in the k.aidate \ (decrees of June 10, 1925). 

of Tebuisuk, the Awlad Sa'id are very scattered j In 1928, the number of animals belonging to 
but their chief centre is the domain of Enfida. 1 natives and Europeans respectively was asfollo^vvs. 
the 0 . i\wn or Awlad 'Awn form a whole kaidate I horses 77,000 and 10,500, asses 157,000 and 2,5 0 °! 
around Siliana, N. E. of Maktar. | mules 28,500 and 1 1,500, cattle 430,000 and 55 ;°°°’ 

Finally, in the present mosaic of the tubes of sheep 2,000,000 and 103,500, goats 1,360,000 and 
Tunisia, some of quite uncertain origin, if it is 30,500, pigs 6,000 and 13,000, camels I 5 b 5 °° 
not maiaboutic, are of sufficient importance to be and 300. — The natives own about 9,000,000 taxe 
mentioned: not far from the coast, to the south olive-trees (the Europeans 878,000) and 4,800,000 
of el-Djem up to the north of Gabes, the Matha- untaxed (the Europeans 1,100,000). \Ve may note 
lith, 'Agarba and Mahadhba; in the interior, oc- that several thousand natives live by fishing. ^ 
cupying the steppes, the Svvasi, Djlas, Frashlsh, Throughout the Regency the tent is disappearing 
Madjir and Hamaina, who form the same number before the gourbi, a sure sign that the people are 
of kaidates; in the High Tell, the Warlan, the becoming settled, or even before the house, n 
O. Ayar or Awlad 'Aiyar, the Gwazin; in the the south we find two peculiar types of habitation. 
Nefzavva and Tunisian Sahara, the Ghanb, Mrazig, the subterranean dwellings of the troglodytes, over 
the .\dara, and the Awlad Ya'kiib. ’ 7,500 in the districts of the Matmata, Medenine and 

c. Native Life. Nomadbrn is clearly dying Tatahouine, and the “k’surs” (J-«f«'') 
in Tunisia: there are no longer migrations of shaped buildings with curved sides, long, narrow 

considerable extent nor in large bodies (“smalas”) and low used as storehouses) of which the tno®*- 

except in very bad years, b sually the tribe remains remarkable are Medenine and Metameur. T 
stationary and a few herdsmen take the flocks number of town-dwellers is relatively large among 
away. It is the flocks only which move: the the natives, for it reaches i8®/o J Tunisia hasal\va )5 
cattle pass the winter in the steppes and the been remarkable for the development of its nr ^m 

summer in the Tell; the route most fiequcntly life. In Tunis, the foreign Muslim elements 

traversed is the couloir Sbiba-I.e Kef; the migrants myd) are grouped in several separate communities, 
like to 'ipend some time in the plain of Gamouda. Native commerce is becoming more and more 
The MaLhalith alone go in summer as far as Bizerta modernised; one of its most striking achievements 
and the Djla; and Swabi as far as the neighbourhood is the organisation of co-operative buying by the 
of Beja. 1 he Nefzawa and the Tunisian Sahara Djerbian grocers who are established in large 
are of course still peopled by nomads. numbers in Tunis. As to the local industries, they 

I he government of the Protectorate actively have been suffering for a considerable time from 
pursues a policy of leading the natives to adopt the fierce competition of European produce; d is 
a settled life by making it easy for them to acquire true that the government docs its best to support 
land and directing their energie-^ towards agriculture, it, especially as regards native works of artistic 

Alongside of the old contract of regulated interest; regular training courses have been institute 

by the KZmTin al-filTiha of Khair ai-Din in 1291 for the purpose, and attention is being devote 
A. II. (cf. Bibl. in \\ . Margais, Takroiiria.^ p. 252), to the improvement of technical or artistic metho s 
the sale on credit by the Domains of the “terres in manufacture. Besides milling, the manufacture 
salines” (around Sfax for a ladius of about 50 miles'), of oil and soap, the main old-established industries 
and of the hanshir of Sherahil (near Kairawan) of the Regency are dyeing, now threatened by the 
suitable for growing olives (decrees of 1892 and aniline dyes imported from Europe, the manufacture 

*905), has been the occasion of putting into practice of wool (in various districts: blankets at Djerba, 
the contract known as Mii gharasa'. the native far- Gafsa and in the Djeiid), of cotton (at Tunis)! 
mer, who contracts to plant with olive-tiees the whole of silk (at Tunis and Ksar-Hellal), of goat and camel- 
extent of a piece of ground granted to him, becomes hair (in the south), the weaving of carpets (by 
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women, especially at Kairawan), and of “shaias” 
(at Tunis with a fulling-mill at El-Bathan) and of 
ceramics (at N'abeulJ. We may also mention the 
manufacture of sieves (at Tunis, Kairawan and Susa), 
of mats, baskets and esparto (at Nabeul), tannery and 
shoemaking (at Tunis, Kairawan and Nabeul), sadd- 
lery (at Tunis), cutlery, metal-woik, stone- and 
woodwork. The tinsmiths are all Jews, as are some 
shoemakers, many tailors and almost all the jewellers. 

The trade-gilds, of which the most important 
in Tunis is that of the manufacturers of shashiyas 
of Spanish origin, are regulated by 
beylical decrees; they may admit Jews but the 
antln is always a Muslim. The shwashi have a 
common reserve fund ; their trade mark (wrrfa//) 
has to be approved by beylical decree. In spite 
of the competition of importations (from France, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia) and the disappearance 
of the Turkish market, the production of shashiyas is 
still much the same as it was 25 or 30 years ago, 
i. e. about 50,000 kg. of which about the half 
are exported. 

According to statistics, not yet published, com- 
piled by the Direction de TAgriculture, the gilds 
of Tunis are constituted as follows : 



Masters 

Workmen 

Makers of shashiyas. . . 

200 

600 

Tailors 

60 

xoo 

Makers of burnous . . . 

120 

150 

Millers 

10 

40 

Silkweavers 

300 

1,200 

Cotton spinners .... 

100 

300 

Dyers 

30 

45 

Shoemakers 

200 

300 

Saddlers and leatherwoikers 

20 

70 

Jewelleis and goldsmiths . 

45 

70 

Carpenters 

90 

125 

Smiths 

20 

35 

Painters and decorators 

100 

230 

Tanners 

25 

45 

Masters and workmen combined only 
about 4,630. 

number 
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6 . Language. 

a. Berber. Berber dialects have almost entirely 
disappeared from Tunisia. Berber speakers are now 
only found in the region of Sened (kaidate of 
Gafsa), the dialect of which has been studied by 
Provotelle, at Tamezred among the Matmata and 
in the island of Djerba, where the women in parti- 
cular preserve the old idiom. 

b. Spoken Arabic. The linguistic arabicisation 


I of Tunis is thus piactically complete but it has 
i proceeded along lines of which we do not know 
! the details. W. Margais would allow, at least for 
the Sahil, that it has been more rapid than is 
; usually thought. Since before the coming of the 
Hilal and Sulaira (xi'h — xiiirh centuries), the “ur- 

■ ban centres, those permanent foci of arabicisation”, 

I Susa, Monastir and Mahdia, have been disseminating 

among the peasants of the surrounding country their 
own town-language which, gradually transformed 
by a rural population, has given birth to various 
, rustic dialects. In their consonant system and their 
I grammar the Beduin dialects differ, as Ibii Khaldun 
I noted, from the Arabic of the towns and therefore 
i from that of the Sahil. 

; Von Maltzan has pointed out {Z.D.M.G., xxiii. 

' 655 — 656) that the Arabic spoken in Tunis has 
retained the classical consonant system more per- 
. fectly than any in the Ma gh rib. We need only 
I note the fusion of the d and r, both pronounced 
I like an emphatic sonant interdental spirant ; the k 
, is pronounced as a postpalatal sonant {g) in bor- 
1 rowed words (e g. slgdrrb, giimrug') or influenced 
I by Beduin dialects (e. g. bdg> a, niga ) ; dj, sonant 
i palatal (French j), is treated after the article as a 
I solar letter and has a tendency to pass into z in 
I words which already contain this sound (e. g. dja-uoz 
\ >:«=). The confusion which appears in the use 
j of the liquids I, r and n affects borrowed words 
I almost e.xclusively. 

j The “nunation” has disappeared except in some 
j tare formulae; it has left traces in certain adverbial 
I accusatives where the vowel of the old termination 
I has survived, sometimes even lengthened (e. g. 
dd'inio'u'l? dima, dima). 

; The careful observations of W. Margais for the 
! dialect spoken at Takruna still constitute the only 
i satisfactory record of the Tunisian vowel sounds. 

■ Although the dropping and weakening of vowels 
I is far from being so serious as in the extreme 
I Maghrib, it is a broken down vowel system. Some- 
! times to facilitate pronunciation, transitional sounds 
j are developed, secondary ultra-short vowels, notably 

■ before a laryngal preceded by J or k (cf. the patak 
. hatuf of Hebrew). It will be remembered that in 
I Tunis the women have preserved the old diphthongs 

ai and azo while the men have reduced them to 
I t and k; the Beduin dialects in general bring 
i them back to e and to d, but some of them make 
I a false diphthong with an ultra-short second 
; element; ie, n". With some nomads the imdlad'>e 

■ open is forced in certain positions into a very 
much closed e. Educated people read the kasra 
of the classical language as t in an open syllable, 
but almost like the French e in a closed syllable. 

H. Stumme, to whom we owe a detailed mor- 
' phology of Tunisian Arabic, has laid down the 
following rules for accentuation; if the word ends 
in two consonants or with a consonant preceded 
; by a long vowel, the accent is on the last syllable ; 

: in the other cases, it falls on the penultimate syl- 

■ lable, if the latter is long or closed, if not it goes 
I back to the first syllable of the word; exceptions; 

the verbal form ydfa^lu (for ydf-alu) and f^dl 
(for fabal) a type at once vertral and nominal. 

' The accent goes back from the last syllable to 
j the penultimate when the first syllable of the 
; following word is accented. 

I The conjugation naturally reveals the essential 
I features of all the MaghribI dialects ; the alternation 
I sg. naf-al, pi. naj'alu in the first persons of the 
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aoii^t. A few notes on the syntax have heen made 
by Th. Xuldeke. 

The vocabulary has made borrow inga from Tur- 
kish and Italian; it is every day taking more from 
the French. But French is affecting JuJaeo-Arabic 
much more, and it will perhaps die out without 
being Studied. 

c. The native press. For a long time the 
publication of newspapeis was foibidden m Tunisia; 
even printing and bookselling were not unre- 
stiicted but subject to an administiative control 
legiilated in 1875 decree relating to teaching 

in the Great ilosque. From 1S59 the “Journal 
OfficieF’ (^al-Ra^id [a!-/ aI-Tti>tii;i) gave a 
certain amount of information, mainly relating to ad- 
ministration, but it also accepted other articles. The 
piess decree of Oct. 14, 18S4 and particularly the 
more liberal one of Aug. 16, 1S87, modified how- 
ever several times later, permitted the establish- 
ment in the Regency of a press in French, Italian 
and Arabic. 

In 188S — 1SS9 the daily papers al-Haaira 
belonging to Bu Shusha and al-Zithia belonging 
to Shadhli appealed in .Arabic. The Zulu a still 
exists and is now regarded as consen ative although 
in its early days it was thought to be very ad- 
vanced. Alongside of it, the principal newspaper 
is j/-A w hich appears ev ery day e.vcept Monday. 
The majority of the present Arabic journals are 
weekly: al-Zaman (libeialj, LhUn and 

al-Sizcdb (both nationalist in tendency, especially 
the former), cil-Katlim (literary, satirical, much 
appreciated); also the humorous al-Zahv, which 
admits to its columns the popular dialect. M/-/r<7a7; 
is m theory a monthly as is al-Muntr which 
is veiy irregular. Recently an illustrated monthly 
magazine has _appeared dealing with history and 
literature: al-^Alam al-adabl-^ but the most widely- 
circulated Arabic magazines in Tunisia come from 
Kgypt, notably al-Siy^sa. The “Journal Officiel” 
which lias also had a French edition since 1883, con- 
fines itself to publishing tw ice a week documents 
of an official nature. Lastly a kind of almanac. 
al-Riizniima al-Tuni(s'iya, which appealed from 
1899 to 1921, has been replaced by an annual, 
almost exclusively administrative : Takidun al- 
T 71 /I ml. 

It is interesting to note the unsuccessful 
attempts to create a local Arabic pres.s, which 
have been made at Sfax with al-djad7d 

or at Kaiiawan with al-Kairawun. On the other 
Iiaiid, a little weekly in French edited by Muslims 
has been a success in Sfax; the Tunisie Nouvelle 
belonging to Zuhair ^Aiyadi; in Tunis also where 
Bad] Ilanba's Le Tiiniden w-as ah eady established 
about 1910, Shadhli Khair Allah edits the Veix 
du Tunisie n., which has taken the place of the 
Et.nJard Tunisiesy which in turn succeeded the 
Lilhal-, since August 1930, 'Abd al-‘AzIz l.aroui 
has been publishing the Ocissnnt. Those organs 
■show a Tunisian nationalist spirit, which is ex- 
clusively Muslim. 

dhe Jews, who used to have a fairly abundant 
literature and press in Judaeo- Arabic (in Hebrew 
characters), of which E. Vassel wiote a history 
down to 1907 {.k.a Litteratiu e populaire des Israelites 
tiuiisie/iSj 1905 — 1907), no longer publish in 
this dialect, which is disappearing before French, 
except the intermittent and poor a/-Sabd/i. Their 
three weeklies are in French; the conseivative 
T-alite, the Justice (“assimilatist”) and the best 


known, the Reveil Juif (Zionist) founded in 1924 
at Sfax by Felix Allouche and recently transferred 
to Tunis. 
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ifatm.ita: H. Stumme, Mo.rchen der Berbem 
von Taniezrat in Stid-Tunisien., Leipzig 1900; 
dialect of Hjerba: R. Basset in y.M., 1893, 
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dialect of Sened: I’rovotelle, Etude sur la 
Tamazi/t . . , de Qaldat es-Sened, Parisl9ll. — 
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u. Gedichte, Leipzig 1S93; do., Tripolit.-tunisische 
BeduinenHe.iei\ Leipzig 1894; do., Neue tunisisdie 
Sanimltingen^ Berlin 1896; do., Grammatik des 
tunisisdien .-tiabisch.^ Leipzig 1896; Th. Noldeke, 
in W.Z.K.M.. 1894, p. 250 — 271; K. Nar- 
besliuber, Aus dent Leben der arab. Bevolkeruiig 
in Sfax.^ Leipzig 1907; Souneck, Chants araLs 
du Maghreb, Paris 1902 — 1907; W. Margais, 
and A. Gulga, Textes arabes de Takrouna, 
Paris_i925. (R. Brunschvig) 

ai.-TUR, I. Djabal al-Tur, more rarely Tir 
SlXA', Mount Sinai. The Arab geographers 
(.Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, ed. Reinaud, p. 69 ; al-Kalkashandi, 
tiansl. Wustenfeld, in Abh. G. IV. Gott., xxv. too; 
Makrlzi, Gesch. d. A’opten, transl. Wustenfeld, op. 
cit., iii. 1 13; Yakut, AltPdgam, ed. Wustenfeld, 
iii. 557) explain the name as of Hebrew origin; 
it occurs once in the Kur’an as Tiir Slnln (xcv. 
2, emended in Ibn al-Fakih, B. G.A., v. 104 to 
Tlir Sina). The mountain which lay not far from 
llie Red Sea (Bahr al-Kulzuni) was climbed from 
al-.Amn (Elim -), where the children of Israel once 
encamped. In the vicinity was the Wadi Tuwa, 
where Moses spoke with Allah before he was scjit 
to Pharaoh (Kurban, xx. 12; Ixxix. 16; Yajeut, 
op. cit., iii. 553: Safi al-Din, Marasid al-/llila , 
ed. Juynholl, ii. 213). 

On the north side of the mountain (now 2jabal 
Musa) in what is now called the Wadi 
(valley of Jethro) at a height of 5,000 feet is the 
monastery of Catherine, on the site of the castle 
built by Justinian I probably between 54 ® 

562 A. D. (Gregoire, Bull, de Corresp. Hellji-, 
1907, p. 327 — 334) to protect the monks of Sinai 
(Procopius, ivrp/ xTio'iauraiv, v. 8, ed. Haury, lil/ii-i 
p. 168 sq.; Eutychios, Annals, in Corp. Soipt- 
Christ. Orient., series iii., vol. vi., p. 202 — 204). 
According to the Book of Churches {Kitdb al- 
Diydrdt) of Shahushti (quoted by A’akut, op- cit., 
ii. 675; .Safi al-Din, op. cit., i. 434)1 the “Church 
{kanlsa for which A’akut, loc. cit., writes dair) 
al-Tur” was on the top of the mountain, built of 
black stone and strongly fortified; there was a 
spring outside and another inside the building. 
The mona.'.tery was inhabited by monks and much 
visited on account of the miracles wrought there 
(.Sachau, Abh. Pr. .'Ik. IV., 1919, fig. x., p- 2 l)- 
In this de.scriplion the Christian church of the 
Mother of God (SeotiIxoc), which was built also by 
Justinian on the slope of the mountain, probably 
on the site of the present Chapel of Elijah 
below), is confused with the monastery at its foot. 

The monks of the monastery possess a copy ot 
an alleged letter from Muhammad granting pro- 
tection (Pococke, Description of the East, i. 268 
270; Moritz, Abk. Pr. Ak. IV., 1918, Abh. iv-, 

p. 6 — 8; cf. a similar letter of protection for Coptic 

Christians, publ. by G. Graf, A/. V. A. G., xxii. 
181 — 193; Moiitz, op. cit., p. 21 — 23) and a 
number of genuine documents of the time of the 



Sultans Inal, Khushkadam and Ka’itbey (Moritz, 
op. lit.., p. 25 sqq.'). They mainly deal with the 
protection of the Christian monks fiom the raids 
of the marauding Beduins of the country round, 
but seem to have been regarded by the latter as 
empty threats, as their frequent renewal shows 
(Kadtbey issued no fewer than 22 firmans for the 
monastery during the 30 years of his reign 1 ) The 
monastery was frequently stormed, set on fire, its 
gaidens robbed and pilgrims and merchants plun- 
deied; sometimes the monks even had to seek 
lefuge in the monastery of the village of al-Tur 
(see below) (Moritz, op. oil , p. 28). 

Within the monastery “between the church and 
the dwellings on the northern part of the buildings” 
there is still a mosque, the pulpit of which 
was, according to an inscription, presented by Abu 
'All al-Mansur Anushtakin al-Amirl in RabT I 
500 (Nov. 1106) in the reign of the caliph Amir 
bi-AIjkam Allah (Moritz, p. 50—52). The monastery 
of Sinai in this inscription is called the “upper 
monastery” («(»> al-cMa") to distinguish it from 
monasteries in al-Tur ('Pa/SoS) and Faran. According 
to another inscription, this same Anushtakin founded 
three masadjid (places for prayer) on the Munadjat 
Musa, a mosque on the hill of the monasteiy of Faran 
and another below Faran al-Djadida, and a light- 
house on the shore of the coast (al-Salul). By 
Munadjat Mosa is certainly meant the tradition.il 
Stnai, now Djabal Musa (Moritz, cp. oil.., p. 54); 
it was only in the xivth century that the name 
was transferred to a smaller hill east of the monastery 
of St. Catherine, which is now called (like a hill 
near Firan) Djabal Munadja. Of the three Masadjid 
only two could have been on the top of Djabal 
al-Tur, namely the Christian church built in 364 .-v.r. 
by St. Julian and a small mosque, also mentioned j 
by al-ldrisi ; the third place of prayer no doubt j 
lay on a small plateau 500 feet below the summit ■ 
on which now stands a chapel of Elijah erected at \ 
a later date. The mosque on the “hill of the 
monastery of Faran” is perhaps to be sought on 
the Djabal al-Muharrat, that of new' Fiiran in the 
oasis of Firan, in the gardens of which the in- 
habitants of the “city of the Amalekitcs” Faran 
later settled (Makrizi, Aliitat. Bulak,i. 188; Moritz, 
c/. at , p. 56). Moritz supposes the lighthouse 
(op. oil., p. 57) to have stood at that point on the 
coast where the Wadi Firan enters the .sea and 
there is a poor anchorage. 

In a Syrian description of the seven climes 
01 the xiiith century a. d. the mount of Sinai 
(Tiira do-Sinai) forms the centre of the crescent 
shaped map in the second clime (Chabot,AF/«vj«;' 
line mappemonde jj rienr.e, in Bidlctin de sqeogr. 
hist, et descript., 1897, p. 104 and pi. iv.). 

The tradition that Selim I visited Sinai on his 
J^gyptian expedition is an invention; neither his 
Journal nor Ibn lyas make any mention of it 
(Moritz, op. cit., p. 5, note i). 

The little tow'n of al-Tur lies S. W. of the 
Djabal Miisa on the Gulf of Suez, about 50 miles 
from Ras Muhammad, the most southern point of 
the Sinai peninsula. It is in regular caravan com- 
munication with the monastery of St. Catherine, 
some of the monks of which usually stay there 
(Weill, La presqu'ile dii Sinai, 1908, p. 82). It 
lies at the only spot on the west coast of the 
peninsula which is completely free from coral 
reefs and has therefore an anchorage. As al-Tur 
is further excellently supplied with water, and has 


large palm-groves in the vicinity, it has always 
been the most important harbour in the peninsula. 
In ancient times it was called UoTeHia-j (Agathar- 
chides in Strabo, xvi. and Diodorus, iii. 42) 

and later (from the Arab tribe of the 'Pa.-Jijvo/) 
'Vxiiov ('PaijS-ai in Siridas) ; probably the monastery 
there dated from the pre-Arab period. 

Kalkashandi already knows al-Tur as the most 
important Egyptian harbour for the ships of the 
pdgrims to Mecca, until about 450 (1047) 'Aidhab 
[q. V.] took its place. It was not till 780 (1378- 
1379) flto harbour of al-Tur was restored 

and the pilgrims henceforth again took the northern 
route (Weill, op. cit., p. 92 — 94). After the di^- 
coveiy of the sea-route to India by the Portuguese 
al-Tlir gradually lost its importance and sank to 
be a mere fishing-village, until in the second half 
of the xviiith century a quarantine station was 
put there for pilgrims returning from Mecca and 
the place began to flourish once more. Sultan 
Murad built the fort of Kal'at al-Tur near the 
old monastery but both are now completely in 
ruins. 

Bibliography. al-MukatldasI, B.G.A., iii. 
179; Abu ’ 1 -Fida'’, cd. Reinaud, p. 69; al-Idiisl, 
ed. Giluemcister, in Z.D.B. J'., viii. 2; Yakut, 
MiLdqam, ed. Wiistenfeld, iii. 557; Safi al-Din, 
Mardsid al-LttH^, ed. Juynboll, ii. 214; Kitab 
al-ILa-iOdkib, ed. by Ibn al-Zaiyat, Cairo 1907, 
p. 12; al-MakiizI. Kllitat, Balak, ii, 509 sq,-, 
al-Dimashkl, ed. Mehren, p. 231; Ibn Dukmak, 
Dcsciiption de I'Egyple, publ. de la Bibl. Kh6- 
divi.rle, Cairo 1893, v, p. 43 ; Kalkashandi, ZJiV 
Gecgiaphie n. Vern-altung von A gyp ten, transl. 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1S79, p. too, 169 sq.-, 
(Juatreniere, Histoirc des Sultans Mamlcuks, i/i. 
79, note 112; Le Strange, Balestinc under the 
Moslems, 1850, p. 73, 547 ; R. Weill, La pres- 
quite du Sinai [Biblioth. de Veccle d. haut. 
etudes, fasc. clxxi.), Paris 190S, p. 93 sqq. and 
pass.; Maspero-^Yiet, Matiriau.e four seivir a 
la geogr. de BEgypte, i. {M.L.F.A.O., xxxvi.), 
p. 122, s. v. AI.-TpR and lUR sIna’. 

2. TCk Zaita or Djauai. Zait.v, the Mount of 
Olives, east of Jerusalem (see Al.-KUDS,ii. 1094 sqql) 
still called Djauai, al-Tur. According to tradition, 
70,000 prophet.s died there of starvation and are 
buried there. 1 he Ascension of Jesus, according 
to an old tradition, took place from the Mount 
of Olives. Between it and the town ran the Wadi 
Djahannam (vale of Cedron, now Wadi Sitli Maryam 
with the well of Siloain, Aiabic 'Ain Suhvaii) over 
which ran the bridge of al-Siiat. The cillage of 
Kafr al-Tnr now stands on the hill. 

Bibliography. Yakut, MtLjjam, ed. Wii- 
stenfeld, iii. 55S; Safi al-Diii, J/uriii'/if al-lttilTi', 
ed. Juynboll, ii. 215; Ibn al-FakIh, B.G.A., v. 
loi ; Abu ’l-Fida’, ed. Reinaud. p. 69; al-Idrisi, 
ed. Gildemeistcr, in Z.D.B. V., viii. 8; al-Mii- 
kaddasi, B.G.A., in. 171 sq.-. Ibn Battuta, ed. 
Defremeiy-Sanguinetli, i. 124; Nasir-i Khusraw, 
ed. Schefer, p. 26; JIudjir al-Din, Bulak 1283, 
p. 412; Le Strange, Palestine under the Mos- 
lems, 1890, p. 72, 74, 162, 211, 218 — 220. 

3. al-TUk, the hill of Tabor (still called 
Djabal al-Tor). At the spot where Jesus revealed 
himself to his disciples, the monastery of Dair 
al-Tar or Dair al-Tadjalia' stood on the hill. In 
the crusading period there was a fortiess on the 
top, which Salanin captiiied and al-Malik al-'Adil 
had restored in 608 (1212). The Crusaders tried 
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in \ain to recapture it in 614 (1217). Baibars in 
Djumada II 661 (1263) used the fortress as a 
base of operations for his raids against ‘Akka. 

Bibliography. Yakut, ed. \Vu- 

stenfeld, ii. 649, 675; Safi ahUiu. MarasiJ al- 
ed. Juynboll, i. 426, 434; .\bu ’ 1 - 1 'ida’, 
cd. Keinaud, p. 69; Weil, Gcschichle dir Cha- 
lifen., iii. 438, 440; iv. 46 c^. ; Le Strange, 
ralestim under the Moslems, p. 75, 434 sq.-, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrii d I'ipoqtie 
des Manielouks, Paris 1923, p. 124. note 4. 

4. al-Tur, the hill of Gerizim (3,000 feet) 
above Nabuhis, the sacred mountain of the Sama- 
ritans. Jewish tradition makes it the scene of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The hill is stdl called Djabal 
al-Tbr or Djabal al-Kibli to distinguish it from 
the Djabal al-Shamall or Islamiya (Ebal) to the 
north of the town. 

Bibliography. Yakut, MiLdjam, ed. \Yu- 
stenfeld, iii. 557; Safi al-I)in, Maidsij al-L/lild\ 
ed. Juynboll, li. 214; Le Strange, Paiisiine 
under the Moslems, p. 74. 

5. Tur II.tRUN, the hill of llor (5.600 feet) 
west of Petra, called after Aaron, who according 
to an old tradition, is buried there (Tosephus, 
Arehaicl., iv. 4, 7). When the children'of Israel 
accused Moses of having slain him, he showed 
them on the top of the hill the biei on which 
Aaron lay. In al-Mas"ud! the hill is called Djabal 
Ma ab in the district of al-^ar 5 ; he also mentions 
the caves in the mountain. On the eastern peak 
(5,200 feet) of the Djabal al-Xabi Harun is .Aaron’s 
grave (Kabr Harun) which is still a place of 
pilgrimage for the Beduins. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mti-djam, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, iii. 559; Safi al-Din Mara.dd al-ltHlrd, 
ed. Juynboll, ii. 215; al-Mas'udi, al- 
Dkahab, ed. Paris, i. 94; Burckharclt, Travels 
in Syria and the Holy Land, l.ondon 1S22. 
p. 429 sq.-, I.e Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, p. 74; Dalmaii, Petra, 1908, p. 15 
42, 168; do, Xeue Pctra-I-'orsshungen, 
I9_I2, p, 2, S, 26. (E. IIONlCMVN.N) 

TUR ‘ABDiN, the name of a mountainous 
plateau in northern Mesopotamia. It 
stretches roughly from Mardm in the west to 
Djarira. b. Omar (called brielly Djazira; 9. v.) in 
the east. The Tigris forms the ea.stern and 
northern boundaiy, from Djazira up to the point ’ 
where it i, joined by the Batman-su from the 
north. A line drawn from the confiuence of the 
two riveis to Mardin would roughly maik the 
western boundary of the area known as dur ‘Ab- 
din. while the Koros-Dagh which lies in the 
northern part of this western boundary is also to be 
regarded a.s belonging entirely to Tur 'Abdin, as 
an 011(1) ing portion of it. In the south the frontier 
IS very well marked, for there the rocks of the 
tableland .slope steeply, often precipitously, to the 
Mesopotamian plain and seen from the latter look 
IiKe a btrong well-built wall. The road, in constant 
u-e from the eailiest times, which goes from Mardin 
via Xasibm to iijazira, runs a short distance fiom 
the southern edge of Tur ^Abdm. With the latter 
are Usually included the mountains in the centre of 
which IS the tow n of Mardin (hence sometimes called 
after it; cf. also the Turkish name Mardin-dagh- 
lan; see Schladi, e/. p. 4S). It stretches — 

west of Mardin part of it is called Djabal aT^-\fs 

roughly up to 40° 15' east long. (Greenw.) and 
lb separated by a very marked depression from the 
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'gigantic basaltic ridge of the Karadja-Dagh. 

The average height of TQr 'Abdin is in its 
central portion about 3,000 — 3,500 feet abo\e 
sea-level. In the district between Midyat and Hisn 
Kaifa on the Tigris (cf. ii., p. 320) and in 
the mountains of Mardin, individual peaks reach 
4,300 feet. In general however, Tur 'Abdia lacks 
any marked heights and looks everywhere like an 
undulating plain which is cut by deep and broad 
wadis The largest is the Wadi t^ahan, which llows 
into the Tigris at Finik (N. W. of Djazira). 

Tur ‘^Abdin consists almost entirely of limestone, 
often with beds of mail In places how’evei wc 
find angular basalt blocks scattered, which are or 
volcanic origin. Such outcrops of basalt are 
found especially in the east, towards Djaziia, where 
the basaltic Elim-dagh rises as a contiDuation of 
the southern wall of limestone of Tflr ^Abdin, and 
also west of Mardin where the lava from the 
Karadja-Dagh {lowed out. To the nature of the 
rock composing it, Tur ^AAbdin owes its many 
caves, which are often, as in ancient times, used 
as dwellings. Such caves are numerous, for example 
m the region of Midyat (mentioned as early as 
the A3»yrian inscriptions), and notably at Hi7n 
Kaifa, which is the regular troglodyte capital. Cf. 
thereon Lehmann-IIaupt, op.cU. (see Bihl.) p. 37 ° 
sq.\ Streck, in Z Ixvi. 310 and in Pauly* 

Wissowa, Reakrizykl. d. J:lass. AlU'r/umswijs.^ viil. 
2457 (art. IIokricn); see also above ii., p. 320. 

The eastern and western part of Tur '^Abdln h 
in general characterised by an absence of tree>, 
but in its centie east of Midyat, a strip of fore-jt 
runs from north to south. Here we have many 
small hills overgrown with stunted trees (dwarf 
oaks) and shrubs. As a result of the scarcity of 
forests and the fact that most of the rainfall sinks 
into the porous limestone, there is a serious scarcity 
of water in a large part of TSr '^Abdln. For watering 
the cattle, water is collected in cisterns, often very 
old. and large ponds. The south has the most plenti- 
ful supply cf water; there we find numerous springs 

and countless little streams running southwards 
through the hills, usually to disappear in the sands 
of the Meiiopotamian plain at no great distance 
from the foot of the mountain?. TIir streams that 
ilow from the southern side of Tur ''Abdin eutci 
the 1 Ivor D] a gh d] a gh , which divides into two arms 
above Nasibin. The southern slopes of the Karadja 

Gagh, as well as the Mardin mountains, are drained 

by the ^abUr [q.v.] which receives the water'- 
of the Djaghdjagh at Hesaka (36° 25' N. lat.). 

In spite of many barren patches and the generally 
unfavourable irrigation conditions, there are many 
stretches of ground which grow cereals well and 
excellent pastures, especially in the hollows which 
hold the fertile reddish-brown earth, and on the 
slopes of the little hills, which are preferably used 
for the vine. At all the monasteries w'e find well 
cared for vineyards. Terraces to which the soil 
has been cairied have also been built to grow' 
ihe vine and fruits. The people are exceedingly 
skilled in irrigating their fields. In addition to 
cereals (usually bailey) and the vine, cotton and all 
kinds of fruits (especially veiy fine apricots) are 
grown. In the wooded portions of Tur '^Abdin 
gall-apples and manna re^in are gathered, and 
are found in large quantities. A ridge west of ^^ar- 
dxn, the already mentioned Djabal al-'Afs, takes 
its name from the plentifulness of gall-apples there 
C^/s). On the wines and other products of the 
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soil of Tur 'Abdln, see Prym and Socin, Dcr neti- | ( 1 . 914); it is very natural to emend this name 
aram. Dialekt dcs Tur ''Abdtn, Gottingen 1S81, , with Hoffmann in Gelzer (p. 1 58-1 59) to Toi/pavJ/o? 
i., p. viii. and Cuinet. op. cit.^ p. 429. On the I =Tur 'Abdin. Here we may point out that of 
manna of Tiir 'Abdin cf. Fliickiger, in Archil' i the Roman forts of Mesopotamia one group were 
dcr Phannazie.. vol. cc., Halle 1875, p- 159 — 164. | near the Tigris and the others on Tur ‘Abdin; 

Tur 'Abdln was already known to the Assyrians. ■ cf. V. Chapot, La fronlicre de I' Euphratc.^ Paris 
They call it the Kashiari mountains; it is found ! 1907, p. 322. In the S)riac Lives of Saints above 
under this name as early as the Inscriptions of | mentioned of the time of Julian there i^ a reference 
the early Assyrian King Adadnaiari I (c. 1300 — to the building of two large fortresses in the region 
1270 A. D.) and Salmanassar I (c. 1270 — 1240); of Tur 'Abdin. 

see the pertinent texts in Alt-oriental. BUIiothck., In the chronicle of Pseudo-Moses of Choreae, 
vol. i. (=:Ebeling— Meissner— \Veidner,Z>/V/«ji/;/ ryV. which at the earliest was compiled at the end of 
i/ir tr//<rrri r. Leipzig 1 926, p. 58 ry., p. 1 18 1 the seventh century, we also find the name Tur 

sq. The Kashiari are still mentioned in the docu- j 'Abdin (see Marquart, Eransahr — Xachr. d. Gott. 
ments of the later kings of Assyria. Tur 'Abdin— : Ces. dcr Wissensch., Berlin 1901, p. 141, 158J; 
Kashiari corresponds fairly well to to Mis-zov o'po; | but here it apparently denotes a smaller aiea, the 
(Mas i us), a term found in the later Greek writers southern border (= Izala r). 

(Airian, Ptolemy); cf. Delitzsch, li'o lag das | In the Arab authors of the middle ages we also 
Paradicsi.^ Leipzig 1 88 1, p. 259; Streck, in Z.A..^ ' find the term Tur 'Abdin. For the pre-lslamic 
xiii. 82 — 87; xiv. 169; Streck, Asstirbanipal etc. period we have it in verses of the poet Abli Du'ad 
(= VorJerasiat. Bildiotk.^ vol. vii.), p. 790; R. al-Iyadl. which tell us that the legendary founder 
Kiepert, in Formac orbis antiqui. Heft v. (^Meso- of the kingdom of al-IIadr [q. v.], .Satirun, also 
petamia etc.), 1909, p. 8. The view put forwaid ruled the land of Tur ‘Abdin (see B.G.A.., ed. 
by Lehmann-Haupt (s. Z. A., xiv. 371; A 7 /r>, ix., de Goeje, vi. 95, — Yakut, PLiEijain, ed. 

1909, p, 409 and At mcnicn einst und jetzt, vol. Wiistenfeld, iii. 559, 5 and cf. also Yakut, ii. 284, 
i., Berlin 1910, p. 368 J7., 510, 513) hardly seems 13 sq.). Tur 'Abdin is also mentioned in a poem 
to me tenable, that Kashiari and Masius represent ^ the subject of which is Khosraw’ and Shlrin ; see 
a wider geographical conception than that of Tur B.G.A.., v. 159, ig sq. Mas'udi (JB.G.A... viii. 54,1) 
'Abdin and mean the whole eastern or southern mentions that in Tur 'Abdin remnants of the 
part of the Taurus of the ancients i. e. include Aramaeans still survive. Ibn Rosta (B.G.A., vii. 
the Karadja Dagh and the Hazru Daghlari to the 90, g) and Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje, p. 175, 12) 
north of Maijafarikin (Farkin). point out that the llirmas (the modem, already 

In the cuneiform inscriptions we find besides mentioned, Dia gh diagh). a tributary of the lOiabur 
Ka.sljiari two other names which apparently refer : [q. v.], rises in Tur 'Abdin. \Ye may also mention 
to parts only of Tar 'Abdin: Xirbu, probably 1 that the .Arab geographers (see B.G.A., ii. 73, 3 
used for the centre of this plateau (see Streck, in ' and Abu ' 1 -Fida\ TakiAm al-B uhlan., ed. Paris, 
Z.A., xiii. 82; xiv. 169) and Izala, to all ap- ! p. 282) also have the special name Djabal Maridln = 
pearance a special name for the southern strip Mardin Hills (cf. above) for the southern borders 
of Tur 'Abdin and particulaily for the district of Tur 'Abdin, the district of Kaslbln and Data, 
of Mardin (probably including the Mardin Hills). The modern Syriac pionunciation of Tiir '.Abdin 
In the Babl.-Assyr. texts mention is made of (one also hears Tur al-'Abedin) is Turc da '■Abode. 
the wine of Izala. In .Achaemenid documents ihc name Tur 'Abdin is locally not unknown, 
also there is probably a reference to Izala (see especially in Christian circles, but belongs to the 
Z. D. M. G., Ixi. 726); it occurs twice in late literary rather than to the spoken language. At 
classical sources and Is common in Syriac lite- the present day in Syriac, this hill-country is called 
nature in the name of the mountain Izcla (Arabic ' usually Tor or in Arabic al-Tur, also al-Vqabal 
Djabal al-Izal); cf. thereon Streck, in Z.A., xiii. { and Eqabal Tor, or Djabal al-Tur-. cf. Prym and 
104- — 105; xiv. 171; AYeissbach in Pauly-W issowa, Socin, op. cit., i., p. 1., ii. and Sachau, Peise etc., 
op. cit., x. 1390; Socin, in Z.D.M.G., xxxv. 238 p. 387. As Schlatli, e/'. cit., p. 49 tells us, the 
and G. Hoffmann, Auszuqe aus sytischen Aktcn Turks use ^the term Kara-Dagh, the Kurds zIAutCrz- 
persischer Maityrer, Leipzig 1S80, p. 167 sq. Dagh or 67 <r-;vr ,4 = “Black Mountain”. 

-As to the Aramaic name Tur 'A b d I n = The district of Tur Abdin passed with the rest 
‘‘MountoftheServants”(ofGod) — cf. the analogous of Mesopotamia (al-DjazIra) into the hands of the 
place-name Rephar 'Abdin in Wright's Catalogue \ .Arabs in the years 1S-19 (639-640); see Baladhuri, 
of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Musciun, | p. 176, 3— 5 = Yakut, iv. 390, 15—16 and Caetani, 
London 1871, 950, 20^ — , it is of course of j .Annali dclT Islam, iv. 36, 156. lire Tur belonged 

Chiistian origin and belongs to the period when j to the Mesopotamian province of Diyar Rabi a 
the region had through the number of its mona- | under the caliphs. 

sterics become a great centre of eastern monachism. ' .As regards its political history after the con- 
The earliest attestation of the name Tiir 'Abdin | quest, Jur '-Abdin generally shared the fortunes of the 
is in a Syriac Lives of Saints of the time of the j adjoining districts forming the rest of Mesopotamia, 
emperor Julian, i.e. about the middle of the fourth | On the interior, lur '.Abdin proper, there is com- 
century; see Wright, op. cit., N". 960, p. 1136 and j paiatively little in the .Arabic sources. On the 
Socin, in Z. D M. G xxxv. 239. j other hand, important towns on its borders like 

Of great topographical impoitance for the Tur I Maidin, Djazirat b. 'Omar, Hisn Kaifa and Nasibin 
'Abdin region is the Dcscriptio o) bis Kcmani of are frequently mentioned. There is important 
Georgius Cyprius of the first decade of the seventh material for local history in Syriac literature, par- 
century, because it gives a whole list of foits in ' ticulaily in chronicles and hagiographic texts, but 
this area; see the edition by Gelzer, Leipzig 1890, , it h.as still to be collected and sifted (cf. especially 
p. 46, 1 . 913-938. There we find KizTTpov Mapjit? (=: J- S. Assemani, bibliotheca or'ientalis, 3 parts, 
Mardin) followed immediately by KaTrpov TovpxvSio^ ; Rome * 7*9 A aluable information for 
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the history of Tur 'Abdin in the xvth century, | 
especially for the period of Timur’s campaigns, is ■ 
contained in a continuation of the Chroniicn Syria- 
cum (of profane history) of Barhebracus (Abu T-Fa- 
ladj) by anonymous monks (one of whom belonged 
to a monastery in Basebrina); see the edition by 
O. Behnsch, in Rcrtun sacculo quin!o in 

Mesopotamia gestaru/n, ed. . . . O. Behnsch, Breslau 
1838; cf. also Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. Lite- 
rature Bonn 1922, p. 32S. In the middle ages 
and down to the present day the history of the 
Kurd tribes in Tur ‘Abdln and the country round 
it is of importance. The history of the Kurd dy- 
nasties of i^azlrat b. 'Omar and Hisn Kaifa is of 
special Importance in this connection; cf. the ac- 
count based on the Kurdish chronicle Sharaf-nama 
by Bart, in S.B.Ah. Wio/i, vol. xxx. (1859), p. 117 
see also the article kurus. 

In the redistribution of territoiy which followed 
the \Var, Tur 'Abdin was left to the Turks. In 
the administrative division of the Turkish empire 
as it existed down to the War, Tur 'Abdin belonged 
to the wilayet of Diyarbakr and to the sandjak 
of Maidin, which was divided into five kadas : 
Mardin. Djazira, Midyal, '.\wine, and Xasibln ; see 
Cuinet, op. cit., p. 412, 496 sq. For the admini- 
strative division since 1921 and 1927 cf. 'Abd 
al-Kadir .Sa'di, Ye/ii Turkiya Memlehet mUghra- 
ti)asK Stamliul 1927, p. 174. 

In the eaily middle ages and the fiist centuries 
of Islam, Tur 'Abdin was probably inh.abited al- 
most entiiely by Chiistian Aramaeans. Later, more 
and more Muslims (mainly Kurds) settled there, 
so that with the gradual decline in the numbers 
of Christians, the result of frequent persecutions 
by the Muslims, the proportion .altered more and 
more in favour of the latter down to the War. 
-\ccording to Cuinet’s statistics, not however too 
reliable {op. eit., p. 412, 496 sq.), the sandjak of 
Mardin which in area at least is larger th.an Tiir 
'Abdin in the wider sense, had in 1890 m all 
194,072 inhabitants, viz 122,522 Muslims, 67,970 
Christians, 1,500 \ azidls, 1,500 gypsies and 580 
Jews: the Christians were thus a third of the whole 
population. In the two Ijadas which are almost 
entirely within Tur 'Abdin, the kadii of Midyat 
and that of A wine, Cuinet {op. r//., p, 513 
5 ‘ 7 /'/-) gives the population in 1890 as 31.920 
Christians and 'yjpjxz hluslims. In the central 
kada of ^lidyat the numbers were about equally 
balanced: 22,632 Muslims and 22,126 Christians. 
The present distribution of nationalities and creeds 
within Tur Abdin is not known. ^luhammadans 
are however certainly in an overwhelming nnajority 
•since the Christians suffered severely during and 
2her the \\ar, in particular many Armenians 
had to leave the country. When in a new perse- 
cution in 1924, the Tatriarch of the lacobites, 
Ignatius F.lias III, was driven from his resilience 
in Dair Z.a'faran (east of Mardin), the bulk of his 
followers (3 — 4.000) migrated with him to Syria; 
cf. II. C. Lake, Mosul and its Minorities, London 
1925, P- Ilji 

Chri.stianity spread in Tur ‘Abdin at a very 
early date from Ede.ssa, which is quite near. At 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) among the six 
Mesopotami.in bishops we find one of Hisn Kaifa 
but not one of Izala as Nuldeke assumed '(.?./> M.g"! 
XXXV., 219, note 2) on the authority of Mansi’s 
statements in Cenoiitor ... coiiectio, vii. 403; here 
Inseiis = I-ala is, as the new edition in Schult- 


hess, Die syrisch. Kanones der SynoJen von Xicaea 
kis Chalcedon (y=z A bh. d. Gotl. Gesellsch. d. IViss., 
Al Dolge, vol. X., N“. 2), p. 135, shows, a wrong 
reading. Since the time of the Christological quai- 
rels, Tur ‘Abdin has been the citadel of the 
Jacobites; nowhere do or did they exist in such 
solid masses as in these highlands and in Mardin 
and its vicinity. Tur 'Abdin proper originally seems 
to have been a single Jacobite bishopric; about 
1089 it was divided into two dioceses, the bishops 
of which lived in Kartamln and Hah respectively. 
Later, in the xiiitb century, other sees were created m 
the chief towns of the district. In the middle of the 
xiv-th century differences between the patriarch of 
Mardin and the Bishop of .Salah (2 hours journey 
north of Midyat) led to a schism, in thecouiseof 
which the bishops of Tur'.Vbdin castoff the authority 
of tlie patriarch and chose the bishop of Salah 
as patriarch of Tur 'Abdin and Hisn Kaifa. This 
split lasted for over a century. Cf. thereon Pognon, 
op. cit., p. 45, 62 — 63, 75. Lists of the bishops 
of Hah, Hisn Kaifa and Kartamln may be found 
e. g. in Wright, op. eit. (see Bibl.), p. 1350 — 135 '- 

In addition to Jacobites there were in Tur 'Abdin 

in the middle ages, and even later, communities 
of Nestorians. The oldest monastery there, that ut 
Mar .Awgen, was for long in their possession (see 
Pognon, op. cit., p. 109). These Xestorians were 
won over to Rome in the xvi*h and xviith century 
and henceforth called themselves Chaldaeans 
(Kaldanl), as a religious community with their 
own ritual. The members of this so-called Chaldaean 
church settled in Tur 'Abdin have at their head 
two bishops (in Mardin and Djazira); according 
to a native Chaldaean cleric, they numbered in 
1914: 8,070 souls; cf. Annuaire Pontificate Catho- 
lique, xvii. (1914), p. 502 — 511 and based on it 
Ltibeck, in Histor.-polil. Blatter fur das kathol. 
Deutschland, vol. 154, Munic’i I 9 l 4 i P- 9^1 1017" 
102. According to Cuinet, there were in 1890 in 
Tur 'Abdin about 4,000 Syrians (Suriyani), i. e- 
Jacobites in union with Rome, who were under a 
Patriarch of Mardin and a bishop of IJjazira. -Ac- 
cording to Cuinet there were in the administrative 
district of Mardin also 28,666 Armenian', o' 
whom the one half professed to belong to the Or- 
thodox Church, the other in fairly equal portions to 
the Roman Catholic and to the Protestant churches. 
The .Armenian Protestant community is a creation 
of the activity of American missions. The prosperity 
caused by the civilising influence of the American 
missionaries, who had their main centres in Mardin 
and Midyat, spread practically over the whole 0 
Tur 'Abdin but has ceased since the War; cf. on 
this American mission : Sachau, Reise etc., p. 4 ° 4 i 
410, 413, 422 — 423. Finally Cuinet gives from 
about 1890 as further Christian inhabitants of the 
sandjak of Mardin 6,730 Greeks (who had to leave 
Turkish territory after the War) and 580 Jews. 

AVc may assume with certainty that before the 
War the Jacobites were tlie largest in numbers of 
the Chiistian communities in Tur 'Abdin proper, 
but we have not the material available to enable 
us to make an approximately reliable estimate of 
their numbers. Cuinet’s estimate (for the sandjak 
of Mardin!) which puts the Jacobites at I 3 i 754 ) 
only half that of the settled Armenians, is obviously 
based on incorrect premises and seems unreliable. In 
1838 Southgate (see op. r/V , ii. 268, 275) estimated 
the number of Jacobites (from information given 
I him by the Patriarch of the day) at 6,000 families 
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or 60 — 70 villages with populations of 50 — 60 
families. In the mountains, i. e. in Tur ‘Abdin 
proper, according to him there were 30,000 Jacobites, 
to which were to be added 5,000 settlers in the 
vicinity of the monasteries; in Maidin there were 
2,000, Jacobite Christiansin the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mardinand in the plain of Sindjar 6,000. 
badger who visited Tur 'Abdin in 1850 put the 
number of Jacobite villages there at 1 50 (see Badger, 
The Xestorians etc., i. 63). That the number of 
Jacobites of Tur 'Abdin from the time of Badger 
and Southgate till the beginning of the War steadily 
if slowly decreased there is no reason to doubt. 

The Muslim part of the population of Tur 'Abdin 
coiiiist.-, mainly of Kurds. They have spread more 
and more widely in the heart of Tur 'Abdin in 
recent centuries and the Christian peasants with 
whom they are constantly warring are being driven 
more and more from the southern slopes of the 
mountains towards the plains. On the constant 
state of civil war among the people of the villages 
of Tut 'Abdin see Pognon’s observations, op. cit.., 
p. lo8 — III. For Kurdish tribes or families settling 
within the region of Tur 'Abdin cf. Niebuhr, op. 
cit , ii. 388; Lerch, Forschttngen Uber die Kur.lcn 
und iranischen NordchaUaccr.^ St. Petersburg 1S57— 
1858, vol. ii. (Glossary); Sclilafli, op. cit., p. 49- 
5 • • Lists of tribes in Prym and Socin, Der nett- 
iiramaHsche Dialeht dis Tur ^AbdTn, ii. 416-418 
and Prym and Socin, Kurdischs Sammlurigen, ii. 
273 — 284; Sachau, Reise, p. 3S7; Sykes, op. cit., 
p. 578 (under N*'. 15); see also above, vol. ii. 
1132, 1141, H44. The followers of the Vazidi 
religion in Tur 'Abdin are also Kurds but their 
numbers are insignificant. The most important 
\azldl tribe there is called Djilki (Tshelki); see 
Niebuhr, op. cit.-, Prym and Socin, Dial, des Tur 
^.Ibdm, ii. 379; Sachau, RHse etc., p. 3S7; Menzel 
in Grothe, Aleine Vorderasicncxpedition, Leipzig 
191 ii i , p. cxvi. 

Arab Beduins also encamp occasionally in 
Tur 'Abdin especially on its southern outliers; for the 
names of some of them see Taylor, op. cit. p. 54- 
55 and M. v. Oppenheim, op. cit., ii. 68. A special 
position is occupied by the large tribe of the 
M e h a 1 1 e m I (Muhallemiya) whom we find as 
early as the already mentioned anonymous continua- 
tion of the Chronicle of Barhebraeus (year 1407; 
see Behnsch’s edition, p. 6, 7-10)- They are the 
result of the intermarriage of Arabs and Kurds 
(with Aiab influence predominant) and are said 
to have renounced Christianity over 300 years ago. 
I hey dwell mainly in the kada of 'A wine, the part of 
'lur '.\bdin running west of Mardin to the Tigris; 
on this tribe see Niebuhr, loc. cit.-, Z. D.At.G., i. 
59; Sachau, Rcise, p. 421; Sykes, op. cit., p. 356, 

578. 

Three languages are spoken in Tiir 'Abdin: 
Kurdish, Syriac and Arabic. They have all strongly 
influenced each other. The most widely disseminated 

Kurdish, which all the Christians also under- 
stand and speak in addition to Syriac. The Kuidish 
dialect here spoken is the northern and western 
branch of the KurmandjI dialect, which is now 
better known from the investigations of Lerch, 
Prym and Socin, and Makas (see above ii., p. 1 1 52). 
See especially Prym and Socin, Kurdische For- 
cchtingen, Rrziihlungen und Licder im Dialekte des 
Ttir '■Abdin und des Bohtdn, 2 parts (text and 
transl.), St. Petersburg 1887 — 1890. 

The Jacobites, like most of the other Christians 


of Tur 'Abdin (especially the Kaldani), use among 
themselves a peculiar Syriac dialect, usually called 
briefly Toranl, “The language of Tor’’. It differs 
very much from the modern Syriac idiom spoken 
in the east (in the district of Urmia and Mosul 
and in Eastern Kurdistan) by the Xestorians and 
Chaldaeans (Kaldani). The Jacobite modern Syriac 
(or modern Jacobite, is much closer than this dialect 
to Edessene, i. e. to the Syriac literary language. It 
cannot however be said to be derived from this with- 
out further enquiry, but is to be traced to an older 
form of the language wdiich was closely related to 
Edessene. Torani texts of importance for our know- 
ledge of the language have been collected by Prym 
and Socin and also by Sachau. On texts taken down 
by Prym and Socin in 1869 fiom the mouth of 
a Midyat man see Prym and Socin, Der nen- 
aramdische Dialeht des Tur 'Abdin, 2 parts (text 
and transl.), Gottingen 1881; cf. thereon the im- 
portant review by Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G., xxxv. 
21S — 235. Sachau through the intermediary of 
the American mission got specimens taken down 
in Toranl by a Syrian priest; this MSS. material 
is now in the Berlin State Library, see Sachau, 
Rdatalog der syrisch. Handsebrift., p. 812 — 816 
(N®. 278 — 292). Of these so far only one text 
(N®. 290, the story of the wise Haikar) has been 
published, namely by Lidzbar.ski, in Die neu- 
aramdischen Handsel, riften der R'gl. Bibliothck zu 
Berlin, Leipzig 1896, vol. i., p. I — 77 (text) and 
vol. ii., p. I — 41 (transl.). The .\ramaic texts col- 
lected by Parisot in 1897 from Tur '.\bdln (s. 
Contribution a I'elude dtt dialccte ne'o-syriaque du 
Tour 'Abdin, in Act. du Congr'es Intern, des 

Orientalist., Paris 1897, vol. iv., p. 179-198) differ 
in language considerably from those collected by 
Sachau and Prym and Socin. Do we perhaps have 
here another modern Syriac local dialect ^ A. Siegel 
has prepared an excellent Laut' und Fcrnienlehre 
des neuaiain. Dialekts des Tur 'Ah-itn, Hannover 
1923, based mainly on the texts published by 
Prym and Socin; cf. thereon Littmann’s review 
\\\ O.L.Z., xxix., 1926, col. 1003—1008. Of other 
woiks, the grammatical and lexicographical sketch 
of Torani given by Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G., xxxv. 
218 s,j., should also be noted; cf. also Guldi’s 
observations, op. cit., xxxvii. 294—301. On the 
boundaries within which the modern Jacobite dialect 
is spoken cf. Prym and Socin, Der neu-arani. 
Dial, des Tur '.Abdin, vol. i., p. vi.— viii.; ibid., 
p. vii. (repeated in Z D.M.G., xxxv. 255)1 
Sachau, Reise, p. 412 — 413 a list is given of the 
localities in which at the present day (or rather 
1S70 and 1880) Turani is still spoken. There are 
also Syrian villages in Tur 'Abdin where Aramaic 
is no longer spoken but only Kurdish. 

Arabic is understood by the majority of the in- 
habitants of the larger villages It is more frequently 
-spoken in the south towards the Mesopotamian plains 
and particulaily in the region of Mardin. The dialect 
of Mardin, which shows many peculiarities, belongs 
to the Tigris groups of the dialects of Mesopotamia 
(cf. above i., p. 339^)- K closely related to the 
Arabic spoken around Moyul. Cf. Socin, Der arab. 
Dial, von Mosul und Mardin (a collection of 
texts), in Z.D M.G., xxx\i., 1S82, p. I — 53, 238 — 
277; xxxvii., 18S3, p. 188 — 222 (also separately, 
I.eipzig 1904). 

The number of villages in the sandjak of 
Mardin, which however includes territory not in 
Tur 'Xbdin, is given by Cuinet (p. 412, 496) as 
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1.062. of these 410 are in the had.i of Midyat 
an i 97 in that of 'Awiiie. A m,inu-cript Syriac 
chronicle (according to Prym and Socin, Der neti- 
a/.vn. Dull. etc., i., p. iii.) estimates the number 
of villages in Tur 'Abdin at 243. In Z.D.M.G., 
xxsv. 258 — 269, Socin gives a list of 168 names: 
cf. also the list of places in Prym and Sccin, of. oil.., 
li. 4(6 — 418 and in Prym an 1 Socin. Dnrdisolie 
SammUtJig.^ ii. 275 284. line should also consult 

the geogiaphicai indices to the cat.ilogues of Syriac 
manuscripts, especially Wright, Catal of the Sytiac 
lifanitscr. in the British Jftis.i/in.^ London 1870. 
p. 1239 sj.: Sachati, Ve: zeiehnis ,/er syrisch. IIss. 
der Ayl, hiohothej: in Berlin^ Berlin 1S99, p. 923 
sq.-, Payne Smith, Cutal. codd. mss. vilduth. Bod- 
leutna, \a\. vi., O.xfoid 1S64, p 664 s.j. and Zoten- 
berg, tatal. ties mss. rr; iaqnes . . . de la Biblioth 'equc 
nalicnale. Paris 1874. p. 230 sq. The number of 
Syrian villages in Tilr 'Abdin has already been 
men tione J; most places have a mixture of nationalities 
and religions, i e. have Muslim (Kurd) as well as 
Christian (f.acobite. .\rmenian etc.) elements in 
t^lieir population. In earlier times Tur 'Abdin must 
have been better cultivated and more thicklv 
populated; this is shown by the numerous ruins 
that exist. 

For the larger towns on the edge of Tur 'Abdin 
like -ILardin (.Mdridin), Ili.sn Kaifa.'Djaziiat b. 'Omar 
and Masibin_ see the special articles. The capital 
cf (inner) Tur \Abdin proper is Midyat (.Syriac: 
Midyad) nhich lies practically in the centre in a 
beautiful plain surrounded by hills (3.400 feet 
.above sea-level) in about 41^ 25' E. Long, and 
0? 25 A. I.at. This very old phee, already men- 
tioned in the early Assyiian inscriptions (.as M'atiate • 
see btreck, xiii, 95; xiv. 169; xix. 249) 

lies at the intersection of two great roads which 
cross "lur Abdin from North to South (Nasibin- ■ 

l.L'H Kaifa) and from east to west (Ijjazir.a-M 3 rdin). 

befoie the War, Mid,vat is said to have had an ' 
exclusively Christian (m.aiaiy Jacobite) populati.ju 
of about 5.000. ^ 

Of the other larger places in Tiir 'Abdin may be ! 
mentioned: Sawr (15 miles N.E. of M.irdiu), the ' 
capi.al of the k.id.i of 'A wine (see above). East of it I 

l‘ bi V ‘ ■''emewhat S.E. of the ! 
lal er Erbil (Kurd„h ; Hablcr : cf. above ii., p 323 '' 
and I ,ym and .Socin, 7 Di, .liselie Sammluny., ii. 206, 
2aS). North of Midyat. lulfw.ay between it and 
Ulu Klufa. IS Kefr Djoz (Kurdish: K-ardiur), a 
bnrU large Kurd village, in the neighbourhoo.l of 
which IS the Mu.hm place of pilgrim.rge Tell 
Abad ( .-\bale), which Rawlinson wished to idem 
tif> wilh tlie old Armenian royal citv of Ti^^rano- 

Lehmar- 

nonb ’ f XT-1 - ■■ \72-373, 559 )- Twelve miles 
noith of Midyat IS the wlkige of Ifgh with many 

1 ns, which testify to its funner importance. We 
and 'Arnas, both N \V 
c Ha i, one .and a half and three hour,’ jomney 
Istant respectively, and twelve mile.s .S.E. of flab 
he urge village of M i d d o. Two hours wesi of 
he hitter is toe huge Christian village of Base- 
brina (Old .Syriac; Beph-.Sabinna) which pLiys an 
por.ant part m the ecclesiastical histoiy of Tur 
sVbcho. 20 miles S. E. of Mardin on the S W 
ndn- /■'^Miu he the great and impressive 

(ani be? Anastasius I 

refortified by Justinian I 
(527-565J (also called fiom its founder Anastasio- 
polis); ns name is still borne by an adjoining 


village. On the ruins of Data cf. Sachau, Belv, 
P- 294— 39S, and especially Preusser, of. cii., p. 44- 
49 (with plates 53 — 61). 

Tar LVbdin plays a very important part in the 
history of eastern monachism. zVccording 
to a tradition in Nestorian circles, St. Eugenius 
came from Egypt in the fourth century and founded 
a monastery in the southern part of Tur 'zVbdin, 
and thus laid the foundation of the monastic system 
which developed to such an e.xtent in Mesopotamia, 
St. Eugenius, who had many followers, is said after 
his death in 363 to have been buried in the mon- 
astery built by him. This is not the place to go into 
the question of the truth of the Syriac legend of 
St. Eugenius; it may be sufficient to refer to the 
serious objections raised to it by Labourt, in Lc 
Christianisine dans Venipire fense sous la dynastic 
Siisanide, Paris 1904, p. 302 sq.-, cf. also Baum- 
stark, Gesch. d. syiisch. ZiVer,, Bonn 1922, p. 235 — 
236. In any case, it is certain that in the middle 
Tur 'Abdin became a regular monks’ citadel 


like an eastern Mount Athos. When Niebuhr [loc. 
citl) is told that there are over 70 ruined mona- 
steries in this mountain land, one need not think 
this is an exaggeration. At the present day, Tar 
'Abdin is still full of remains of old monasteiies. 
Only a few are in good repair and still inhabited 
by monks. Great churches, for the most part of the 
viith — xth centuries, are still to be seen. These mo- 
numents of the mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture 
of the east are of considerable importance for 
the history of Christian art. They have been 
studied recently by different investigators, notably 
Pognon, G. L. Bell, Preusser and Guyer; for the 
literature see the Bibl. Pognon has earned special 
praise for collecting the numerous Syriac in- 
. scriptions on the churches and monasteries visited 
; by him. 

Strzygowski, Guyer and Herzfeld have devoted 
special attention to the dates and appreciation as 
documents of the history of art of the buildings 
of Tiir 'zVbdm; cf. M. v. Berchern and Strzygowski, 
-•/////</«, Heidelberg 1910, p. 269—273,293; Guyer, 
m Re fort. f. Kunstxvissensch,, xxxviii., 1916, 
P- 215 — 237 and in Sarre-Herzfeld, of. oil. (s. 
Bib!.'), ii. 45, 336; Herzfeld, in O. L. Z., xiv.. 
19U1 p. 402 sq., 413 and in Sarre-Herzfeld, of. 
cit.,\\. 277, 296,298 — 299, 336, 345. Strzygowski’s 
tiicsis that the art of the Mesopotamian monasteries 
is older than that of Syria and that Mesopotamia, 
especially Tur 'zVbJin, and not Egypt, is the 
cradle of monasticism, has been rejected, in my 
view on good grounds, by Guyer and plerzfeld, 
who champion the later date of the Mesopotamian 
buildings compared with the older Syrian; cf. also 
Becker's remarks (/r/.,ii. 396) against the assumption 
of priority for Mesopotamian monachism. 

The mother-house of all the Mesopotamian mona- 
steries of Tur 'Abdin, the already mentioned Mar 
A wgen (Kurd.: Maroke), is 13 miles N.E. of Mardin 
(41= 30' E. I.ong. and 30° 7' N. Lat.) clinging to 
the cliffs of the southern declivities of the plateau. 
In the middle ages it was the headquarters of the 
western Nestoiians and is now inhabited by Jacobite 
monks. Half-an-hour’s journey from Mar Awgen 
is another old monastery, Mar Y u h a n n a, 
founded by a disciple of St, Eugenius and bearing 
his name (on him cf. the work by Veshu'd'nah, 
N“, 2 quoted above ii., p. 801a). 

In the middle ages one of the most important 

monasteries of 1 ur 'Abdin was the Monastery of 
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Abraham, frequently referred to in Syrian litera- 
ture briefly as “the great monastery (on mount 
Izla’'); cf. e. g. the indices to Chabot’s edition of 
Yeshu'd'nah’s work just mentioned. Its founder 
was the celebrated creator of definitely Nestorian 
inonachism, Abraham of Kaskar (d. 588); on him 
see vol. ii., p. 8oia. G. Hoffmann [op. cit., p. 170 
.ty.) wished to identify this monastery with the 
monastery in ruins at Mar Bauai (= Mar Bab, 
3 miles S. W. of Mar Awgen) mentioned by Taylor. 
This is not possible: we must rather identify the 
monastery of Abraham with Her Mar Ibrahim, 
\isited by Hinrichs on his journey in 1911; see 
his notes in Bell, Churches and Monasteries of 
Tut- ^Aidln, Heidelberg 1913, p. 49 — 50 or 
p. 105 — 106. 

At the present day the principal monastery of 
'lur T'\bdin and the greatest centre of pilgrimage 
fur the Jacobites is now the monastery of 
Kartmin (OldSyr.t Kartamin), about twelve miles 
S.E. of Midyat. This coenobium, perhaps the most 
celebrated of the Jacobites in Asia, was in the 
middle ages one of the richest and most venerated 
in the whole of the East. In its greatest days it 
held 300 monks, while at the present day there 
are only about a dozen there. It is said to have 
been founded in 399 under Arcadius; its founders 
are said to have Ijcen St. Samuel (d. c. 406) and 
Simeon (d. 433}. It is still usually called among 
Syrians Mar Gabriel after its great Abbot, St. 
Gabriel (d. 667). The Muslims and Greeks usually 
call it Her 'Amr (in travellers also we find Der 
Amar and quite wrongly Der el-Amr) =r Dair 'L'mar, 
the monastery of 'Omar. The caliph 'Omar at the 
time of the Arab invasion is said to have given 
the Abbot rights of jurisdiction over all Christians 
in the country. In Kaitmln are three churches, i.e. 
two, in addition to the principal called after St. 
Gabriel, vhich are dedicated to the Virgin and to 
Bie forty Martyrs. The structure of the church of 
St. Gabriel, peihaps the oldest in the country, is 
typical of the monastic churches of Tur 'Abdin. 
The village of Kartmin is built among the ruins 
of another monastery, that of St. Simeon. For the 
history of Kartmin cf. the essay by Nau, in Act. 
dll Adl’eiue Congres Interei. dcs Orient, ii Aiger., 
vol. ii., Paris 1906, p. 76 sij. and the Syriac 
chronicle discussed by Baumstark, cp. cit., p. 273 sq. 

Among the oldest churches in Tur 'Abdin is 
that of Mar Kyriakos in Arnas and that of Mar 
'.\zaziel in Kcfr Zeh {0/2 hours S.E. of Arnas); 
stylistically they are closely connected. z\ccording 
to Guyer, the village of Hah is the archaeological 
centre of Tur 'Abdin. In it are two very interesting 
old churches; Mar Sovo (Saba) and that of the 
Virgin, the al-'Adhia’, which is very rich in 
ornament, and has come down to us pr.rctically 
uninjured from the time it was built, .\mong the 
latest of the mediaeval chinches is that of Mar 
5 a'knb in Sal ah; this monastery became one of 
the most important in the country when it became 
the residence of a separate patriarch for Tur '.Abdin. 

M e may further mention that ruins of mona- 
steries and churches — Pognon, op. cit., p. 1 16 
mentions twenty — are particularly numerous in 
E a s e b r I n a (cf. above) ; but they arc mainly of 
more recent origin. In conclusion we may just 
mention the famous monastery of Der al-Za'- 
faran (one hour east of Mardin) which till 19-24 
was the residence of the Jacobite patriarch; he 
now lives in Aleppo; cf. on it especially Peter- 


mann, op. cit., ii. 343 sq. ; Sachau, Reise, p. 405 sq . ; 
Parry (who stayed six months in it), op. cit., p. 103- 
140 and Preusser, op. lit , p. 49—53 (with plates 
62—65). 

As already mentioned, there was in the area of 
Ttir'Abdln in Roman Byzantine times a large number 
of forts which were mainly intended to defend the 
! Roman frontier from Persia. Ruin.s of such citadels 
' may be seen in several places, for example the 
P2/3S/0V of Bjzantine writers is probably identical 
with the modern Kal'at Hatim Taiyi' (about thiee 
hours’ journey south of Basebrlna); cf. Weissbach 
in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., 2ml ser., i. 13. An- 
other citadel frequently mentioned in the classics, 
Saibane (the forms Sisara and Sisamana also 
handed down are probably corruptions), is probably 
to be located on the site of the modern Peru an 
(cf. Weissbach, cp. cit., and ser., i. 2433). On 
other celebrated citadels, like the “new citadel’ 
(.Arab. zr/-A'i7/'zr al-Diad Ida), apparently the modern 
Kal at Djadid (two and a half hours’ S W. of Kal'at 
Hatim Taiyi’), and the citadel of Haitham 
(byr. Hesna d' Haitham ), often mentioned in Syriac 
or Arabic sources, which must have stood near 
Basebrlna, see Guyer in Petermann’s Mitteil , vol. 
62 (1916), p. 297. On the citadel of Finik on 
the north bank of the Tigris (above Djazira) which 
is mentioned as e.irly as late classical writers (as 
T\nxy.x, Phoenice) and has played a notable part 
in the history of the Kurds (cf. above ii., p. Il39h) 
see Tuch, in Z.D.M.G , i. 57 — 61; M. Hartmann, 
op. cit. (see Bibt.'), inde.x (s. v.). 

Bibliography. In addition to works men- 
tioned in the text; B.G.A., passim (indices); 
Yakut, Mi'ddqam, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 559. See 
also the geographical indices to the catalogue 
of manuscripts, especially Wright for the British 
Museum (p. 1336 s. v. Izla Mens; 1341 s. v. 
Tur 'Abdin) and Sachau for the Royal Library 
in Berlin (p. 913 s. v. IzlA and p. 926 s. v. TOr 
'Abdin). — Niebulir (1766), Roscbeschreib. iiach 
Arobien und andeten nmliegenden Ldndern, ii., 
Copenhagen 1778, p. 387 — 388; Ritter, Erd~ 
hunde, ix. 132; x. 71 sq , 76—77; xi. 439— 
442; H. Southgate (1838), Karrathe of a tour 
through Armenia, A'l'crdistan He., ho-aioTi 1840, 
ii., p. 26S sq , 273— 275, 313— 314; G. P. Badger 
(1842, 1844, 1S50), The Kestorians and their 
litnals, London 1852, i. 45 — 58, 63, 66 — 69; 
C. Sandreezki (1850), Reise nach Mosul nna 
durch ICurdistan nach Vrumia, Stuttgart 1S57, 
i. 267 — 307 ; iii. 341 — 360; H. Petermann (1853- 
1854), Reisen in Orient, I.eipzig 1861, ii. 31 — 
43, 340 — 347; A. Schliifli (1861), Reisen in den 
OTient, Winterthur 1864, p 43 — 61 ; J. G. Taylor 
(1S61 — 1S63), Tiaz-els in Kurdistan, in J.R.G. 
A., XXXV., 1S65, p. 21 — 58; Czernik, in Refer- 
inann's Geogr. Mitteil., Eig.-IIeft. N®. 45, 1876, 
p. 14 — 15; Socin (1870), Zur Geogtaphie des 
Tiir ^AbdJn, in Z.D.G M., xxxv., 1881, p. 237— 
269; Prym and Socin, D^r ncuaram. Dialekt 
des Tur ''Abdin, Gottingen 1S81, i, i — x (geo- 
giaph.-ethnograph. division by Socin); G. Hoff- 
mann, Ausyuge aus syrischen Akten persischer 
Martyrer, I.eipzig iSSo, p. 167 — 173; Sachau 
(1880), Uber die Lage z'cn Tigrnnokerta, in Abh. 
Br. Ak. If\, iSSo, part ii., 1881, p. 9-19, 27, 
65—75 ; Sachau, Reise in Svri, n und Mesopotamien 
Beilin 1SS3, p. 37S— 435; V. Cuinet, La Tur- 
quie d'Asie, ii , Paris 1S92, p. 407 — 519; Parry, 
Six months in a A/uzzzzr/iV'r, London 1895; 
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M. Ilaitmann, Bohtan (= MitteiL der Vcrdcr- 
,'s:ai. GcscHsch.,^ vol. i. and ii.), Berlin 1S96 — 
1897. s the indices s v. Tiir ‘Abclin etc.; C. 
F. Lehmann-Haupt (1899), Armenicn einst und 
lilzt. i., Berlin 1910, p. 337— 3^0, 504, 508, 
510, 513; H. Pognon (1S91, 1905), Inscjiplicns 
Se/nitiques etc., Paiis 1907, p. 39 — 50, 72 — 75, 
91 — 100, 108 — II6, 120 — 125, 1S6 — 202, or X**. 
13—14, 22—35, 51 — 54, 60-62, 67—71 and 
92-106 with plate vi.-vii,, xvi., xix-,\xi., .xxiv.- 
XXV., xxvii.-x.\ix., x.\x\ ii.-xli.; E. Banse (190S), 
in Felcymauns Gic^r, MitliU , vol. Ivii., 1911, 
p. 119-122, 172-175; E. Banse, Auf d^n Sfuren 
der Bogdadbahn.^ Weimar 1913, p. 6S— 87; G. 
L. Bell (1909 and 1911), Arn.rjth to A7)iuiath. 
I.ondon 1911. p. 296—322; G. L. Bell, The 
Chinches and AIcnaslencs of the TTir ’■Abdm. 
in M. V. Bercheni and J. Strzygowski, A»iida\ 
Heidelberg 1911, p. 224-262; G.'l. Bell, Churches 
and Monasteries of the Tur ’■Abdin and Kcigh- 
bou) ing Dish ids (= Zeitschr. f. die Gesch. der 
Ai chiteh/ier^Jstiheh lx., p. 57 — 1 12). Heidelberg 
1913 : Prettsser (1909), A'oi dmesopctam. Baudenk- 
niahr (—27. -dissmschaf tl. VeroffentUch. dir 
dentsch. Orieni-Gesellsch., Leipzig 191 1), p.23— 55 
with plate 34-66; W. A. and T. A. Wigram, The , 

0 adte 0/ Mankind^ London 1914, p. 42 68- ! 

Sjkes (igo6), 1 he Caliph s Lad Ifeiitage.^ London 
^9*5, P' 354—357, 578; 8. Guyei (1910), in 
L'etei ntann's Geogr. M/tteil, Ixii., 1916, p. 208— 

^254, 296 299; K. t hlig. Mesogotamidi^ 

in Zeitschr. der Ccselhch. fur Erdkitndc., Berlin ' 
1917, p. 5, 7-8, 56-58; Th. Naab (about 
ei fah; e in A/rru/eAtwi/Vz;, Basel 1918, 

' Archaeolog. 

A else ini Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet.^ Berlin 1911- 
1920, passim; s. index in vol. iv. 47,^ s. v. Tur 
'Abdin. — In his above mentioned essay Zur 
Gecgiaphie des Tur ^ Abdin (Z.D.M.G.. xxxv. 
237 sq.) Socin utilises and sums up, in addition 
to accounts of the already mentioned traieller.s 
Southgate, Badger, Sandreczki, Taylor and Czer- 
nik, also the somewhat scanty descriptions by 
Shiol (the first European to penctiate to the 
interior of Ttir 'Abdin in 1836), de Beaufort 
(1840) and Goldsmid (1S64). Many tiavellers 
hare only touched the -soiilhern edge of Tiir 
-Vbdm when taking the road from Diyar Bakr 
iia Mardin and Xasibin to Mosul; for c.x- 
aiiiple: Xiebuhr, Buckingham (1816), Southgate, 
Badger, Banse, Wigram; others, like Layarcl 
(1849) going from north (Armenia) to Mosul 
only skirted the eastern edge of THr ‘Abdin. 

1 he journey by water, frequently ’undeitaken 
e. g. by Moltke (1839) and Schlalli. on the Tigris 
by Aclek from Diyar Bakr to Mosul gives a 
knonledge of the noilh and west 'holders of 
Till- Abdin. The following travellers (in chrono- 
logical ordei) have visited the interior of Tiir 
Abdin: Sliiei, de Beaufort, Badger, Sandreczki, 
laylor. Goldsmid, Socin, Fagnan, Sachau, Leh- 
mann-Haupt, Xaab, .Syke.s, Bell, Breusser. Guyer 
(1910), \ iollet (1910), Hinriclis (1911). No 
deuitcd .account of Guyer's journey ha,s been 
pubhAied, nor of those of Viollet and Ilinrichs 
(cf. Lr these two: Bell, Church and Monast . 
*913* p 61, 105 — 106). It may be added that 
111 the reports of the aijove mentioned American 
mi-stons much valuable material will be found 
about religious, social and ethnographical con- 
ditions in Tar ‘Abdin. 


On cartogra phy cf. the notes by R. Kicpcit 
in M. V. Oppenheim, Vom Mitletmecr zuiuPci- 
sischen Gof\ Berlin 1900, ii. 410 — 41 1. The 
map of Tiir "Abdin by H. Kiepert appended to 
Socin’s article in the Z.D.G.M., xxxv. is now 
practically obsolete and we have much fuller 
and belter material available. The best maps of 
this district now are: R. Kiepert (1893), Karlc 
von Syrian und Mesopotaniien (l : 850,000), east 
sheet prepared by R. Kiepert in 1893 which ac- 
companies M. v. Oppenheim’s book; R. Kiepert, 
Karte von Kleinasieti ^ (l : 400,000), Berlin 1914, 
sheets Diarbekir and Nsebin. Maunsell's map; 
Eastern Turkey in Asia (l : 250,000), London, 
W ar Office (1903), sheet 25 (Mardin) and 26 
(Bohtan-Jezire) should also be mentioned. A 
special map of the Umgebung von Mardin utni 
A’esjbin (1 : 200, oco) was prepared in 1918 by 
the Kartographische Abteilung der preussischen 
Landesaufnahme in Berlin. (M. Streck) 
TURAKHAN BEG, an Ottoman general, 
conqueror of Thessaly and warden of 
its marches. The hitherto obscure origin of 
TurakhSn Beg is now explained in his last will 
and testament of Djumada I 850 = August 1446 
(in a certified Greek translation in Epam. G. Phar- 
makidis, 'H Aipufci, Volo 1926, p. 280 — 287) 
where he calls himself son of the “late Pasha ^igit 
Beg” (tcC ficeKccpiTCo nsurrx V>ty^T Bill). Accordingly, 
his father was the well known Pasha Yigit Beg 
(called by the Serbians and Italians Pasaythus, 
llasaitus etc.; cf. C. J. Jirecek, Staat und Gestll- 
schaft im mittelalterlichen Serbien, iv. 7, note 5) 
who conquered t'skiib (Skoplje, on Jan. 6, 139^) 
and governed a pait of Bosnia after 791 (>39°) 
in the modern southern Serbia as Ottoman warden 
of the marches and must have died about 14' 3 
in Cskiib. There his tomb is still shown {tiir be', cf. 
Gli.sa Elezovic, Turski spomenici u Skoplju, Skoplje 
1927, p. 5 with a picture). There is no support 
for the statement of the Si^ill-i ’’oikmani, i. 37 
that he did not die till 835 (1431); nor for the 
statement that the grand vizier Ishak Pa^a had 
been his “slave” {k’ble). This is obviously due to 
confusion with Ishak Beg, the first governor of 
Bosnia, whose “lord” {Efendi) he is called in a 
curious gloss in the Altosman. anonynien Chront- 
ken, ed. F. Giese, p. 28, 3 (which is probably 
followed by Solakzade, Ta'rlkh, p. 52). Nor was 
^ igit Beg the son of Ishak Beg, as has been 
stated in C. J. Jirecek, Geschichte der Serben, It/h 
127 (probably following Leunclavius, Hist. Mu- 
sulm. Turc., p. 315, ,3), but obviously his father, 
as is evident beyond doubt from the Arabic in- 
scription on the mosque of Ghazi Ishak Beg at 
Skoplje of the year 842 (1438 — 1439) (cf- f**® 
text in Elezovic, op. cit., p. 1 1 infra). When then 
Ishak Beg appears in C. Truhelka, Tursko-slo- 
z'cnski spomenici dubrovackc arhive (Sarajevo 19* t), 
p. 200, as the son of Pasha Yigit Beg (“Pasait- 
beg”), this is quite correct although his epithet 
there, Ilranutic, is an unnecessary slavisation (cf. 
p. 192 infra). It is therefore evident that Ishak 
Beg and Turnkhan Beg were sons of Pasha Yigit 
Beg, i. e. were biothers. We do not know when 
and where Turakhan was born. The meaning of 
the name also is uncertain, if it is not to be con- 
nected with Tarkhan (cf. in Astrakhan) mentioned 
in Ibn Battuta, ii. 410; its pronunciation is assured 
by the Byzantine form Tavfcexmiif in G. Phrantzes, 
Ducas, Chalcocondyles, in the Chronicon breve. 
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Nothing is known of the early career of Turakhan | Ahmad and ‘^Omar with a large force to the Pe- 
Beg. His name is found for the first time in May ; loponnesus, where he again took the outer defences 
1423, when he appeared in command of the cavalry 1 of the Isthmus, invaded Arcadia plundering and 
in the Peloponnesus, bioke through the ruined 1 burning, and ravaged and burned the whole Gulf 
trenches of the Isthmus at Hexamilia, took most | of Messene passing via Ithome (i.e. Messene). When 
of the defences recently restored by Emperor j the difficulties of communication made it necessary 
Emanuel on this tongue of land and, meeting no j to divide his army, his son Ahmad was captured 
resistance, ravaged the interior of the country. He i in the pass of Dervenaki between Mycenae and 
attacked a number of Byzantine towns like Mistra, ; Corinth by the brother-in-law of Matthaeus Azanes, 
Leondari, Gardhiki, Dabia (cf. Chronicon bieve^ ^ the despot Demetrius of Sparta (cf. Phrantzes, 
in the Bonn edition of Ducas, p. 199) and sub- . p. 235 and W. Miller, The Latins in the Levafit, 
dued the Peloponnesus for the Ottomans as far as i London 1908, p. 426), but was liberated in 
the lands held by the Venetians. This whole ! December 1454 by his brother '^Omar {ibid., 
campaign (cf. Phrantzes, p. H 7 ; Chalcocondyles, j p. 383, n sq.y In October 1455 Turakhan ap- 
p. 23S) was most probably intended as a recon- | peared with his sons in Adrianople (Phrantzes, 
naissance against Venice. Soon afterwards Tura- | p. 385, i sq.'). He died in the middle of 1456, 
khan appeared, if Ducas repot ts correctly, with ' probably at a great age (Phrantzes, p. 3S6, i). 
his cavalry on the Black Sea (p. 50, 4). lie also . His official residence as governor was at Larisa 
took the field against the Albanians and inflicted in Thessaly (Turkish : Veui^ehr-i Fanar; q.v.), the 
a decisive defeat on them (cf. Chalcocondyles, • lands of which he held as a fief. There he built 
p. 239, 2, 252, i) and reappeared in the Pelo- : a mosque and numerous other buildings for chari- 
ponnesus, where from Naupaktos he prevented the , table purposes; even a Christian church, in Tirnovo 
despot Constantine from taking the town of Patras (Greek Tyrnawos) not far from Larisa, which is 
(Phrantzes, p. 150, is)- At the end of 1431 he still standing, was built by him. His tomb, a 
again destroyed the walls of the Isthmus of Co- ■ chapel-like iiobe, is in Larisa on the north east 
rinth, besieged Thebes in the summer of 1435 ' edge of the town. The cemetery around it with 
and conquered it in a few days (cf. Phrantzes, a monastery has now disappeared. Turakhan Beg 
P* 157, 18 and 159, 17). At this time the Byzan- had two sons, Ahmad and ^Omar, who accom- 
tine historian Georgios Phrantzes made his acquaint- | panied their faiher on his campaigns. '^Omar, who 
ance in Thebes (p. 160, 3 sq.'). In the beginning appears as Ottoman warden of the marches in the 
of Nov. 1443, Turakhan Beg commanded one of Peloponnesus, while his brother Ahmad succeeded 
the Ottoman corps in the battle against John j his father in Thessaly, was left in 1456 by Mu- 
Hunyadi. His peculiar conduct in the battle of j hammad II on the Peloponnesus with an army 
Izladi (cf. Altosman. Chron., ed. Giese, p. 58, (Phiantzes, p. 388, n sqq>j, in 1463 acquired 
transl. p. 90) was held to be responsible for the the country round Naupactos and in 1467 after 
defeat (cf. Katona, xiii. 253: Ttvrkambeg; Chal- ' an initial reverse inflicted a defeat on the Venetians 
cocondyles, p. 3 1 5) and he was sent in custody ' (Phrantzes, p. 425, 2-; a fuller account of 'Omar, 
to the state prison of Bedewl Cardak at Tokat. [Phrantzes always writes ’Ajwapjfc], is given 

Nothing is recorded of the next ten years of his by Chalcocondyles, cf. the Index s. v. Omares). 
life. In the early days of October 1453, Sultan On the further life of the two brothers, of whom 
Muhammad II sent Turakhan with his two sons Ahmad, like his father, had made the pilgrimage, 

Pasha Vigit Beg 

1 

Turakhan Beg 

I 

I I 

Ahmad Beg 'Omar Beg 

I 

I I 

Hasan Beg Idris Beg 

I 

appears in 961 (1554) 
as commander of the 
Akin^i ; cf, Sid^'iH-i 
^othmani, iii. 83. 


Hadjdji Muhammad Berak 


i) The left part of the genealogical table is taken from the book by CL Elezovic, he. 
cit., p. 121. It requires to be checked, as theie might be confuMon with the descendants of an 
Ewrenos-oghlu, among the sons of 'Isa Beg at least. Cf. also C. J. Jiiecek, Stoat und GcseUschaft,\\. 
8, note I, where attention is called to such possible confusions. 
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not much is known. ^Omar seems to have heen 
the moic active of the two. In 1477 he fought 
on the Tsonzo against the Venetians (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. 0 . A\, ii. 151), next year defeated the 
Albanians ii. 157) and was still alive in 

1484, as his will dated Muharram 8S9 (Fcbiuary 
14S4), shows (cf. E. G. riiannakidis, e/. f/V., 
p. 2S7 — 303 or 307 — 310). 'Omar Beg had two 
bons, one of whom, called Hasan Cog., is known 
from his will written in ^awwal 937 (May 1351; 
cf. Pharmakidis, p. 310 while the other. Idris 
Beg, made a name in his day as a poet and ex- 
cellent translator of Hatifi's A'/iosre:^.' tt-S'/Ji 'in and 
Laila u-A/adjnuii into Turkish (cf. Sehl, Te'jjtkire^ 
p. 36 j^.). Ihe family of Tural^an-oghlus, which 
was established aiound Larisa and owned extensive 
ostatt-s until quite modern times, later plajed no ' 
important part in history. A certain Fahk Pasha, 
recoided as a late descendant of Turakhaa Beg, 
by hi3 extortions as governor of Rum-eli made his 
name hated; he was beheaded in the court of 
the Serai in Stambul at the age of 70 in March 
i643(cf. J. von Hammer. 6 ^. 0 .A\,p. 322 froniNa'^ima, 
and Zinkeisen. G.O.A.^ iv. 535). J, Ph. Fallmerayer 
in 1842 saw “at the chief mosque [of Larisa] a 
biography of Turchan-Beg preserved theie" (cf. 
Fyagm:nte aiis dem 1877, P- 3S1 

but this seems to have since disappeared (like , 
the 3 IS. biography of the Ewrenos-oghlus [q. v.] ^ 
mentioned by Beaujour, Tableau du commerce de 
la Grece^ i. 117). The genealogical table on p. 877 ' 
gives a conspectus of the descendants of Pasha | 
Vigit Beg, the leal founder of this Ottoman noble ! 
family. 

Bt b Ho g r ap h y\ D. LTquhait, Spit ii of the 
East^ London 1838, vol. i.; cf, the German ! 
transl. by F. G. Buck, Stuttgart and Tubingen 
i* 226 sqq.^ from an Arabic biogiaphy of 
T. and his family preserved in the public library 
at_Tyrnacos in Thessaly. (F. B.vuinger) 
TURAN (or Tawaian :), the old name ofal 
district in BaluCistan. ; 

Accoiding to Tabari, i, 820, the kings of Taran 
and of Makurun ( 3 Iukran) submitted to the Sasanian j 
Ardashir (224 — 241). 'Ihe Paikuli inscription only \ 
mentions the Makuran-shah. Herzfeld, Paikuli, ' 
p. 38, thinks that these princes at first owned the 
suzerainty of the Sakas and their submission to ' 
Aidashirw'as the result of the conquest of Sakastan j 
(= Sistan) by this monarch, j 

Baladhuri does not mention al-Turan. Accoi'dincf 
to one of his sources, Hadjdjadj [q. v.] appointed ■ 
Sah'd b. Aslam to Mukran and “(all) that frontier”. I 
Ltakhrl. p. 171^ and Ibn Hawkal, p. 226, among I 
the inhabited places in Tuian mention Mhali(“), ; 
Kizkanln, Sura (^ura) and Kusdar (or Kuzdar)! ' 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 232, says that Turan is a valley : 
with a fortified town {kasaba') also called al-Turan I 
and in its centre is a fortress {hisji) commanded ■ 
Ijy an ignorant Ba-rian. Ibn Hawkal, p. 232 — 233, ■ 
mentions Kuzdar separately from the kasaba of the ! 
same name. Kuzdar was the tow'n (commercial r) | 
of luian possessing “a district and several towms”. , 
A certain Mughir (or Mu'in b. Ahmad) had seized ' 
Kuzdar and only recognised the direct authority i 
of the 'zVbbasid caliph. I 

The statements in Idiisi, i. 166, 177, confuse ! 
the situation, for he gives the name al-'Tubaran to ; 
the station in Makuran which Ibn Khurdadhbih, ' 
P- 55 i calls al-Tabaran [ten farsakhs S.E. of Fahradj, j 
on the river which is now called Sarbaz and flows ! 


into the sea near Gwattar], but then associates 
Kuzdar and Kizkanan (tow-ns in the district of 
Tuian 1 ) with this 'Tabaran. On the other hand, 
he places Tuian 4 days’ journey fiom Kuzdar, in 
the direction of Mastundj, i.e. to the norili. As the 
site of Kuzdar [q.v.] is known (85 miles S. of Kalat 
at a height of 4,050 feet : cf. the aiticle BAi Ulistan), 
Turan (the town) must be located at Kalat. 

The town of Kandabil, five farsakhs (more accu- 
rately 5 marhal) from Kuzdar, is outside of 'Turan 
and is the capital of the district of the Budhas (Ba- 
ladhuri, p- 436: Zutt al-Budha). Kandabil, lying 
in the plain, is identified with Gandawa (75 English 
miles N.E. of Khozdar, to the north of the Indus, 
at a height of 314 feet above sea-level). 

The position of Kizkanan, the residence of the 
already mentioned Mu'in b. Ahmad (chief of 'Turan 
according to Ltakhrl, or of Kuzdar, according to 
Ibn Hawkal), is unknown. Marquart, z//,, p. 192^ 
275—276, connects Kizkanan with Kikan (cf. Ba- 
ladhuri, p. 432) and seeks it at Kalat. In this case, 
Kizkanan = the kasaba al-Turan. The land between 
Kizkanan and Kandabil, inhabited by Budhas and 
possessing vines, bore the name of its chief A)I 
(or LTl [?]). 

Yakut, iii. 557, reckons 'I'uran (the kasaba of 
which is Kusdar and which has several riistZik) 
among the tiahiya of Sind. He also mentions a 
iiahiya of Turan in Mada^in and a village of 
Turan belonging to Harat. 

The Arabs write Turan with t which may re- 
present some local aspiration of t. In principle 
there is nothing to object to in the connection of 
'furan with Turan but it would he unwise to go 
beyond stating the similarity of the names. The 
connection is still weaker if we connect TUran with 
Tubaian and Tabaran. 

Bibliography’, Tomaschek, Zur hist. 
Topogr. Persiens, i. 56, thinks the name Turan 
may come from the Iranian term Tura, which 
means “enemy, non-Iranian countries”; Marquart, 
Eransahr,j\). 31-33, 187, 190; Le Strange, Tht 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.,'p. 332 ; Husing, 
Volkcf schichten in Aran, Mitt, d. Anthrop. Ge^ell. 

H xxxxvi., 1916, p. 200, seeks the real TurSn 
not in Turkestan but in 'Turan of Kusdar (in- 
habited by the ancestors of the Brahui of our 
day ')._ (V. MixorsKY) 

Turan, an Iranian term applied to the 
country to the north-east of Iran. The 
foim of the name is not eailier than the Middle 
Persian period. The suffix -an is used to form 
both patronymics (Papakan) and the names ot 
countries (Geian, Dailanian) (cf. Grundr. d. iran. 
rhiL,^ l/ii., p. 176; Salemann, ibid., l/i.j P- 280 
expresses doubts as to whether -an is from the 
genitive plural -andm). 

Three questions are raised by the name Turan. 

I. its origin, 2. its later acceptation, which identifies 

Turan with “the laud of the Turks”, 3 * modern 
geographical, linguistic and political applications. 

The Tura. In the Iranian sphere, the elen^ent 
Tur of Tur-an has analogies in the Avestan Tura- 
(Tura-). In the parts preserved of the Avesta, we 
have I. Tura, the father of tw’o pious individuals, 
who bear the Iranian names of AroYahwant and 
FrarazI but of whom nothing more is known {Vosht, 
xiii. 113-123); 2. the people called Tura or Tura, 
probably nomads ( Yasht, xvii. 55 ; astt-aspa “having 
swift steeds”). ['Ihe adjective from Tura, with 
epenthesis, is tuiryal. 
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The Turyans are several times represented as 
enemies of the Iranians and of the true religion 
(of. Yaskf^ xvii. 55 where they pursue Ashi waguhi). 
A subdivision (?) of the Turyans is called Danu 
( Yas/it^ xvii. 55 — 56), which may be connected 
with the Sanskrit “demons”. A particularly 

liateful figure is that of the “Turyan brigand” 
Fraijrasyan (= Afiasiyab), whose fruitless attempts 
to seize the royal power {x^'ar?na') are related at 
length in Yasht^ xix. 56 — 64. But the same Yashl^ 
xix. 93, admits that the x^’ar^na had once been 
in the possession of Fraqrasyan, when he played 
the part of defender of Iran against the tyrant 
Zainigav. The hostility to Fraqrasyan might there- 
fore have political roots. 

Quite a number of passages reveal that there 
were pious people among the Tiira. The family 
of the Turyan Fryana is particularly praised in a 
very early passage in the Gathas ( xlvi. 12). 
The passage in Yasht, xiii. 143 is very well known : 
“we sacrifice to the fraivashi of the pious men 
and the pious women of the Aryan (Iranian), 
Turyan, Sairimyan, Sainyan and Dahyan lands”. 

An indirect indication of the abode of the Tura 
is given in Yasht^ v. 57, where the descendants 
of *Vaesaka, lieutenant of Fraijrasyan iSkah-nama. 
ed. Vullers, i. 248, 264 : Wesa), are located at the 
pass of Xsathro-suka, situated “very high” in Kagha 
Bukhara ?; cf. Marquart, Koman-:n>^ p. 196; in 
Chinese ; Khang = Samarkand). On the other hand, 
the name of the canton Tur, which the Armenian 
translator of Ptolemy mentions in Kh^^arizm (ed. 
Soukry, §34; cf. below), is very significant. 

Several hypotheses have been put forwaid re- 
garding the ethnical character of the Toia, Geiger, 
Ostir, Kultur^ p. 194, thought that this term 
referred to all the peoples of the steppes without 
distinction of race (“ein Kollectivbegriff . . ., der 
keine ethnographische Trennung bezeichnete, son- 
dern die Steppenvolker der Ebenen vom Kaspisee 
bis an den Sir und dariiber hinaus umfasste”). 
Geiger thought it possible that there were Tatar 
elements among the Tura (“Ubeireste einer tata- 
lischen Urbevolkerung” Q. It should however be 
noted that Geiger’s attempt (p. 19S) to find the 
Huns among the Tura is now rejected {hunuy 
“son, descendant”; Bartholomae, Altlr. lYorierb.y 
col. 1831). 

The term dami (cf. above) may also have a 
non-ethnical significance and mean the non-Maz- 
daean Tura (“demons”) [Christensen (1928) has 
revived Geiger’s thesis ; he supposes that Tura was 
“originally the designation of the nomad peoples, 
whether they were of Iranian race or not”]. 

On the other hand, Blochet, in his article “I.e 
nom des Turks dans I’Avesta” suppoits the popular 
etjmology Tura = Turk and seeks to explain the 
names of the Turyan Danu, Kara Asabana and 
Vara Asabana, by the Turkish words kara “black ’ 
and gor (?) “clever” : “the name Tuik, or at least 
the root from w'hich it comes [sic !], was in existence 
at a date long before the sixth century*’. In this 
connection it may be recalled that whatever may 
be the etymology of the name Turk (cf. iifk-turky 
“force, power”; F. W. K. Muller, Uigurua^ ii. 10; 
iurkum^ “family” : Kashghari, i. 3 ^^)i name 
Tura is readily explained in Iranian as “courageous”, 
“brave”; cf. tur in Persian and in Kurdish and 
the significant allusion of P'irdawsi to the character 
of Tur, son of Faridun. It is true that the etymology 
of Kara and Vara is still obscure and that, ac- 


I cording to FirdawsT, a member of the Vesa family 
; bears the name of Kurukhan (?) (ed. Vullers, i. 

I 261), but alongside these names one could place 
! other Turyan names of clearly Iranian appearance, 
j including that of the thiid companion of Kara 
; and of Vara, Duiaekaeta “whose wish goes far”. 

(This argument would lose its value if we could 
! prove that the princes of Tura w’cre of foreign 
I origin, but at the same time, one would lose all 
means of identifying the people). 

The most elaborate hypothesis concerning the 
Tiira is that of Marquart, Eransahry p. 1 5 5-1 57. 
According to him, the celebrated ancestral home 
of the Iranians Airyanoni waeyo was in Kh^arizm. 

• The legendary wars of Iran and Turan reflect the 
\ struggles between the settled Iranians (who, proud 
of their superior culture, had monopolised the 
; name atryand) with the nomad Massagetai “fish- 
I eaters” (cf. Avesta masya “fish” and the Scythian 
I plural suffix ‘ta). It is these Scythian Massagetai, 

I living at first to the east of the Oxiis and the 
1 sea of Aral, who must have taken the name of 
i Tura. The district of Tur which the Armenian 
j translator of Ptolemy (Ananias of Shirak :) mentions 
i in Kh"aiizm must be a memory of the Tura people. 

' [The connection of the district of Tur with the 
; Bactiian satrapy of Toufuovx (Strabo, xi. 517) has 
still to be settled (cf. Oberhummer, op. cit.y p. 194, 
202)]. The later migrations of peoples have com- 
pletely changed the ethnical map of Asia and 
gradually the term Tiira was transferred to the 
new enemies of the Iranians, the Sacaraucae, the 
Tokharians, the Vtie-^i, the Kushans, the Khionites, 
the Hephthalites and the Turks. 

The Sanskrit translation of the Avesta renders 
Tiira by Turuskah. This last word seems usually 
to refer to the Turks, but as the Sanskrit translation 
' is very late {Grundr. d. iran. PhiL.^ ii , p. 50), 
its interpretation of ethnical terms has no value. 

The influence of the Shah-nama. The con- 
nection between the Turan and the Tiira was 
found quite late (cf. Spiegel, Eramsche Alterthtms- 
ktindcy 1871, i. 553 and especially Geiger, <?/, 
cit.y 1822, p. 193). The Middle Persian sources 
which migth retain traces of the evolution of Turan 
from Tura have had no direct influence on the 
formation of the current connotation of Turan. 
We can therefore say that the principal source 
of oriental and European views on this subject has 
been the Shah-?iama, The parallel Persian and 
Arabic sources, also based on the Middle Persian 
KJf''^dtay~uamaky have served only as a supplement 
to Firdawsl’s poem. 

TOran is mentioned in the chapter of the Shah- 
ftama relating to the triparlition of the world by 
Faridun (Thractaona, Fredhbn), the last universal 
monarch (ruler of the clime Xvanlras); cf. Macan’s 
edition p. 58; Mohl, i. 138; Vullers, i. 77-78. 

Turan and its eponym. Yasht^ xiii. 143 
(cf. above), which is very early, reflects the idea 
that the woild is made up of five nations. On 
the other hand from the Pahlavi Denkart we know 
that an Avestan book, now lost, spoke of the 
tripartition of the world among the sons of 
Faridun (Thractaona. Fredhon): Sarm, Tiic and 
Erec (Pahlavi forms). We have evidently a case 
of two sets of traditions being amalgamated by 
giving the ancient peoples Iranian eponyms. But 
as the changes had taken place in the world as 
known to the Iranians, the two eldest sons of 
Faridun had to be given, one in the west the 
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Ollier ill the east, apanages in conformity with the 
political divisions of the period (Sasauian -). The 
west was thus identified with Rtim (Byzantine 
empire) and the east with the Turks, neighbours 
of the Persians since the defeat of the Ilephthalites 
under Khiisraw I (ca. 557 )- i 

The ancient legend of the tripartition of the ; 
world among the sons of Thraetaona symbolised i 
the relationship of the ancient peoples of w'hom ' 
they were the eponyms. In the time of FirdawsI, , 
the legend was totally deprived of ethnical foundation , 
and the contradictions had to be concealed by i 
playing upon words. In the Shah-naniti. Farldun ■ 
gives his sons the name of Salni, Ttir and Iradj 
only after subjecting them to a test to reveal ( 
their characters. The eldest, who has escaped the 1 
danger without scathe {salaina/) receives the ! 
lands in the west (^RUm wti-.uiioji ) with the title 
Xawar-khuday. To the dashing second son (Jlir = 
courageous) is given Turan and he becomes Turan- 
shali, or Sh.ih-i Cin, “lord of the Turks and Chinese" 
(Turk wa-Cin ; cf. ed. Vullers, reign of Faridun, 
verses 460 and 295). The youngest, as brave as 
he is prudent, receives “Iran and the plain of the 
heroes" (or perhaps of the Kurds: cf. ibil., verses 
291, 300 and 321) with the title Iran-bhulay. 

In the Arabic writers (cf. Tabari, i. 226) the 
name of the eldest son still has the form Sarm < 
Sairima But as the Pahlavi alphabet docs not 
distinguish r and /, FirdawsI (as well as the 
MujjiHtil 3/- ThroJ/'/'M) preferred the variant Salm 
which lent itself to a play on the Arabic root 
s-l-'n. [Modi’s attempt: Asiatic Papers^ Bombay 
1905. p. 244, and Dlochet’s: Rev. tie POr. Chretien^ i 
1925, XXV., p. 431, to connect Sairima directly | 
with Rome (’^sRim, cf. Armen. hRom) is wild in 1 
every respect]. That the connection of Salm with 1 
the west is still very slight is evident from the 
fact that the two brothers Salm and Tur fight 
east of the Caspian Sea (Tha^alihl moves the scene ; 
of war to Adhaibaidjan) and hold there jointly ' 
a naval stronghold Alanan-di 2 (Dihistanan Sur, on i 
the Cape of Hasan-kuU '• on which see Barthold, 
K. istorii oroiheniya Turkestana^ St. Petersburg 
I 9 ' 4 i P- 33 )- The name of the Alans (ancestors ' 
of the Ossetes and descendants of the Sauromates = 
.Sairima :) in these regions can relate only to a 
peiiod about the first century E.c., when the Iianians 
still ruled around the Caspian (Marquart, Kojnasten, 
p. 108). 

The name Tur (FirdawsI and Mudjmal al- \ 
Ta-,cailkh) appears in the Di/ikart, viii. 13 as ' 
Tuc and this form predominates in the Arabic 
sources: Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 15: Tudj or Tus; 
Dinawarl, p. 1 1 (the sons of Nimrud : Iradj, Salm 
and Tu.,); TabaiT, i. 226; FiJirist^ P- 12; Mas'udi, 
Rlujudj^ ii. 1 16; Birunl, al-AtJuir al-bTikiya, p. 102; 
Tha‘alibi, ed. Zotenberg, p. 41 (Tiiz, Tuc). In any 
case the form Tur chosen by FirdawsI to explain 
Tur-an as the apanage of the bearer of this name 
differs from the forms found in the Pahlavi and 
Arabic souices. According to Marquart, Beitrage^ 
Z.D.M.G.^ i 895 > lb 6^4 — 7 ; Toe < Tauric (from 
lura); according to Christensen, Tuc is from Tur 
-)-c = “of Turyan origin”. 

Turan as a geographical term. The term 
Turan, formed from the name of the people 
Tura, ^s■hich is derived from that of its eponym 
TuC/Tur, and ultimately applied to the country of 
the lurks, ought to be found in the Sasaaian 
Kk'^'atay-naniak^ the source used by the Arab 


historians and by FirdawsI- It is true that the 
BunJahisk^ xii. 13, 39, etc. uses only the term 
Turkestan [while Salman, ‘^land of Salm” Ibid. 
XX. 12, there designates the country from which 
the Tugra comes] but we find Turan in the Denkart 
viii, and in the fragments from Turfan (F. lY. K. 
Muller, li. 87). 

For Firdawsi, Turan, land of the lurks and 
of the Chinese, is separated from Iran by the 
Oxus {Shdhndma, ed. Vullers, reign of Farldun, 
verses 295, 309, 322, 456, 459, 542, 792, reign 
of Xawdhar verse 133 J 680, reign 

of Bahram Gur). On the other hand in the account 
of the defeat of Afrasiyab, the beginning of his 
domains seems to be extended to “Kibcak . Mar- 
quart, Komamrty p. 1 10, from the manuscripts, 
emends this name to Kockar {bas^') and identifies 
i it with the encampment of the Karlukh [q. v.] 5 
farsakhs beyond Taraz [q. v.] ; cf. Ibn iGiurdadhbihT 

■ p. 24: Ksry has. In the same way the capital of 
, Afrasiyab, Kang-diz, is located by Firdawsi sorne- 

where near China, without any connection with 
the country of Kang (Bukhara) (ed, \ ullers, verse 
13S1; cf. Bartholomae, col. 4375 Marquart, A 
! p. 109). These details may record the early stages 
I in the western movements of the Turks. As to 

! the Chinese, subjects of the kings of Turan, FirdawA 

may have substituted their name for that of the 
old Avestan people Sainav, already assimilated 
. to the Chinese in the Bundahish (Darmesteter, 
j Le Zend Avesta^ ii. 554 )- 

■ The Muslim writers, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
have not been logical in the use of the 
Turan. But since for the Arab geographers, the 
land of the Turks began only to the east of the 
Sir Darya and did not include Transoxiana (c . 
Barthold, Turkestan.^ Gibb. Metn. Ser..^ p. 64^, it 
seems that there was a tendency to identify Turan 
with Transoxiana, i. e. with the lands between the 
Amu-Darya and the Sir Darya. According to Khwa- 
rizmi, Mafdtlh ald'Ulum., p. 1 14, t^ie Persians^ call 
the land beside the Oxus, Marz-i Turan. For 

i. 892, Turan is the country of Ma wara^ al-Nahr 
(Transoxiana); after the tripartition of the world by 
AfridUn, the Turks called their land Turan after 
their king Tad]. (Yakat also mentions a village o 
Turan near Harran). Very curious is the archaicising 
reference in Dimishki, Cosmographie (ca. 
ed. St. Petersburg, p. 1 14, according to which the 
Sayhun (Sir-Darya) forms the frontier between 
Transoxiana, i. e. “the land of the HayatUa calle 
Tulan (— Turan)” and the land of Turkestan "whic 
is called Farghana (on Haital = Transoxiana, c . 
also Eransahr.^ p. 307). Much more vague is the 
use of the term in the Masalik al-Absdr 
century) where the Volga is called Nahr-Turan 
and the summer camps of the old kings of Turan 
(the former Khans of Kipcak: Marquart, Komanen.^ 

I p. 138) are located at Ark-tagh (?), identified by 
. Qiiatremere and Marquart with the Ural Mountains. 

, In the Zafar-fiama (xv^k century), Turan is 
; only used for poetical comparisons (i- 34 i 
i “the heroes of Turan in Iran”). Abu ’l-Gbazi 
I (xviirk century) sometimes uses it is a mythological 
I term (ed. Desmaisons, p. 2, 129, 140), sometimes 
. identifies it with western Siberia (p. 177), sometimes 
' seems vaguely to regard the lands of Muhammad 
Khwarizmshah as situated between Iran and Turan 
{Iran birla?i Turan arasl; p. 96). 

The term Turan became known in Europe from 
, Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientate.^ Paris 16975 
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p. 63, where we are told that Afrasiyab, a Turk ! mar of this group, has, after some hesitation, solidly 
by birth but a descendant of Tur, son of Faridun, i established the relationship of Turkish with Mongol 
was king ‘^of all the country which lies beyond | and their connection withTunguz is also admitted, 
the river Oxus...to the east and north; this country , On the other hand, the connection of Altaic with 
used to be called Turan but it has since received j Finno-Ugrian and Samoyed still lacks decisive 
the name of Turkestan”. This last term is already | proof. As to the term Turanian, it has been 
found in the maps of Ortelius and Mercator in j completely banished from modern linguistics. Cf. 
the xvith century (Oberhummer). The term Turan | Deny, Langues turques^ mongoUs et toi/m^ouzes^ in 
became naturalised in Europe only in the xixt^ i L^s langues dti MonJe^ Paris 19241 Poppe, La 
century. Its vague character has earned it a certain j parente des langues altaiques^ Histoire et etai actiiel 
degree of popularity as applied to ideas where ac- | de la question (in Russian), Baku 1926; Sauvageot, 
curacy of definition is out of the question. | Recherches sur le vocabtilaire des langues ouralo- 

R i b I io g r ap h y\}\xsX\^ Iran. i!Latne?thuch.^siib \ altaiqucs, Paris 1929. 

Tura, Sairima; Bartholomae, ' P a n - Tu r an ia n is ni. This political term is 

sub Tura, tuirya, Sairima; Spiegel, Eranische used on the one hand as synonymous with the 
AlierthuTHskiinde^ ^ 70 , 546, 575 -, 579 ; Pan-Turkish movement [Turk-djuluk “Turkism") 

Geiger, Ostiranische Kiiltur im Altertum.^ 1882, and on the other is applied to something much 
P- 193 — 202; Brunhofer, Vrgeschichte der Arier more vague, the tendency to a rapprochement among 
in Vorder- und Central-Asien^ Band \ \ Iran nna the “Turanian peoples”. 

Turan., Leipzig 1893, in the series Einztdbei- In the latter meaning, it has been particularly 
triige z. allg. u.vergl (cf.Bartholomae employed in Hungary where the first appearance 

Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil.^ 1890, col. 1161); of the term Turan, in the ideal sense of the 
Marquart, Erdnsakr, p. 155 — 157; cf. also Mar- distant fatherland, dates from 1839 (according to 
quait, Unters, z. Gesch, v. Eran.^ ii. 78, 136; Count Teleki: “eine gewisse Schwarmerei fur Stamm- 
Marquart, Uber d. Vo/ksium d. Berlin | land und Stammverwandte”). The levievv Turan 

1914, p. 104, 196; Feist, Kiiltur^ Ausbreitung j founded at Budapest during the World War by 
u. Herkunft d. Jndogermanen.^ Berlin 1913, j the Turanische Gesellschaft, to judge from the 
p. 404; Blochet, Le nont des Turks dans I Avesta., ] Bulgar and Turkish prospectuses, was intended to 
'J R A S, 1915, p. 305 — 30S; Blochet, Le pays j study the history and civilisation “of the peoples 
des Tchata et les Ephtalites. R R A *925. i who are related to us” (in Turkish: bizim-le kara- 
N®. 6, p, 331 — Les soui'cesgreeques \ bed olan milletler). The editor however (1918, 
et chretiennes de Vastronomie hlndoue^ Rev. de ; i, p. 5) took up quite a distinct attitude in 
I'Orient ckret/en., xxv., 1925, p. 430 — 431; | the following pronouncement: “our Turan is geo- 
Blochet, Le nom des Turks.^ ibid., xxvi., 1927 — j graphical; it is neither the Turan of Max Muller, 
1928, NO. I, p. 188 — 206; Oberhummer, Die \ the sui)ject of lively controversy, nor the Turan of 
Tiirken u. d. osmanische Reich, Leipzig-Vienna ! political aspirations”. Count Teleki aud Prof. Chol- 
1917; Oberhummer, Der Name Turan^ Turan, ■ noky {Turan, ein Landschaftbegriff, ibid., i, 
Budapest April 1918, p. 193 — 208; Christensen, ' p. 85) conceived this region as lying between the 
Etudes sur le zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique.^ following boundaiies: the Caspian Sea, the Iranian 
D. Kgl. Danske Vid. Selskab., Copenhagen 192S, ' plateau, the mountains at the sources of the Sir- 
p. 16; Gray, Foundations of the Iranian religion, ! Darya and the Irtish and the plateau of Akmolmsk. 
Bombay 1929, in yourn. Cania Orient. Inst., : Setting aside the value of the ideas of these authors 
N®. 15^ p. 12. j on the uniformity of this geographical milieu and 

Turanian languages. The inventor of j on the influence it has exerted upon the peoples 
this term seems to have been the historian Bunsen ! who have lived theie, it must be recognised that 
(1854) who applied it to those languages of Asia | from the point of view of geographical teiminology 
und Europe, which are neither Indo-European nor ' (cf. above) such a use of the word Turan is quite 
Semitic. The real populariser of the term was new and personal. Broadly speaking, this Turan 
Max Miiller, The Languages of the Seat of War is a useless term substituted for Turkestan, which 
in the East, with a Survey of Three Families of has at least the merit of being a definite con- 
Langiiages, Semitic, Arian and Turanian, London ception. 

1855, who includes in this group (for he avoids In Russia also we can find tendencies paiallel 
the term “family”) of agglutinative languages not l to those of the Hungarian “Turanians". The group 
only Finno-Ugrian and Altaic but also Siamese, calIed“Eurasian” has interested itself in geo-politics 
Tibetan, Malay etc. I.enormant, La Magie chez and the cultural influences of the Euia^ian peoples ; 
ies Chaldeens et les oiigines accadiennes, Paris 1874, cf. I. R , L heritage de Cinglz-khan (in Russian), 
extended the term to include Sumerian. J. Oppert, Berlin 1925; Prince N. Iroubetskoi, Sur I element 
in Les Peuples et la Langiie des Paris 1889, touranien de la culture russe . 

wrongly taking the language of the second column Much cleaver m principle are the tendencies of 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions (the Xeo-EIamite) the Pan-Turanian movement comprised in the 
for Median concluded that the Medes were “Tura- narrower sense of “Pan-Turkish" but in the ab.-^ence 
nian”. Turanian became a regular dumping ground of a complete study of this cultural and political 
for languages awaiting classification. But already movement we can only give a summary account 
Castren (1862) pointed out the proper line of of its stages of development and programme, 
criticism. He first of all isolated the quintuple The Ottoman empire at the period of its greatest 
group of “Ural-Altaic” languages with its branches, expansion was quite without any tendencies to 
Finno-Cgrian, Samoyed, Turko-Tatar, Mongol and Turkism. The highest offices were filled by non- 
Tunguz, Later researches have brought further Turks, whose conversion to Islam was often of 
restrictions by separating the first two of these ; recent date. The levies of Christian children [cf. 
from the last three, whicli form the Altaic group, j dewshirme] provided the state with the most capable 
G. Ramstedt, the founder of the comparative gram- I civil and military officers (cf. Lybyer, The Govern- 

Tiie Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 
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ment... of Suleiman ihe Magnijiceni^ Carabudge 
JIas?. 1913, p, 51 — 56), Xhe theory of the sultan- 
Iga. .fa excluded the possibility of preferring the 
Turkish elements to the other Muslim subjects 
of the empire. Even in the xi.xth century the word 
lurk had in the Ottoman empire the definite 
meaning of “peasant, rustic, yoke!" (ef. the popular 
proveibs). In this connection the poem by Mehmed 
hmm Bey, u-ritten during the war with Greece 
m 1S97, marks the date of the complete change of 
meaning of the word; ^en Hr tUrk-um, dinim 
djmstm ulu-dur: “I am a Turk, mv religion and 
niy race are exalted ones". 

Several factors have determined the development 
the “ Turkist" movement, sometimes called 
X Uranian. 

a. The formation in the xix* century of numerous 
national movements (Greek, German, Italian. .Slav, 
Armenian, .\ralij several of which were directed 
agaiiibt the Oituman empire. 

i}. The reverses suffered by the Ottoman empire i 
which deprived it of its posses.sions in the Balkans ■' 
m Africa and finally in Asia also (Svria, Arabia’ 
Mesopotamia,^ Mawsil). With each diminution of 
Ottoman te.nto.y the Tuikish element of Anatolia 
sja.ned m importance, not only as regards numerical 
proportion but also from the point of view of the 
only bure and stable basis upon which the state ' 
could be established. 

r. The progress made by Turcology, which has , 
diawn up an inventory of the Turkish peoples 
estabhshetl the affinity of their languages ^and I 
thrown hght upon the early history of the Turks. 

worrif'^t' fhe influence of the romantic ' 

work b> L. Cahun, Introduction a I'kistoire de ■. 
'A (Turkish adaptation by Nedjib '■ 

As!m). Among the earlier works which haveexerTed ' 
an nfluence on tl,c.se hues Ziyu Gok Alp men- 
ions de Gmgncs, Histoire genlralg des Tu,cs ^ 

Mongoh et des Huns, Pari.s 1756—1758 and ' 

Tond'on ,832 I 

of national movements published bv the H. M \r , 
and the svork of R. Hartmann tending to establ’ish 1 
bond of union among Turkish peoples], , 

, The formation in Russia of a hr.,sHm Jr. v.v..., ' 


. The formation in Russia of a .Muslim intellirent- 
the T "r Turco-Tatar. and the impetus given to 
the Turkish press in Ru.ssia by the elents of 1905 

a ^Alr Husain-xade 

Okl lu (Kaiwbagh) have lie™ the driving foTccs 

Of Turkey.°*'‘'“ " from the Turks 

iwiV of the xxth century, three 

L ‘“i to the fiont in Turkey • 

ouen^" and Tan-Turkism. An 

pen discussion of these was instituted (in 1902- 

The PanT in Cairo. 

bv Vu!uf Ah“ c'' <='‘a“Pioned 

p \usuf Ak-cura-oghlu whose article refarz sivaset 
(reprinted at Stambul in 1327) has 

'o™*'t'h elaboration of the programme 

Tnd c ? diminish the privileges of the Turks 
riohts °f' /°i- which recognises equal 

1 till believers. On the other hand, Pan- 

meet re i i'™“ ‘he non-Muslims and 

mitho ^ a European powers. The 

i would "" Pan-Turkism, thinkW 

would overcome the greatest obstacle, represented 


je 1 by Ruasid, with the help of other governments 
'i- I (Ji. A/. sxn.^ p. 179— 221). 
le ‘ In the same journal Ak-cura’s thesis was 

ts ■ criticised by the liberal '^Ali Kemal^ in the name 
d. j of Ottomanism, and by Ahmad Ferid on grounds 
te I of possibility, for pan-Isiamism seemed to him 
ir unrealisable and pan-Turkism so far non-existent, 
d I In the early days of the revolution of July 
■e , 1908, Ottomanism (=: equal Ottoman citizenship 
)f for all ethnic elements) triumphed officially but 
// I before a year had passed the Committee of Union 
d and Progress had reluctantly^ to recognise there 
, MCie irreconcilable tendencies among the nations 
it that composed the Ottoman empire. The Turkist 
d movement was growing lapiJIy. 

On Dec. 24, 1908, the Turkish Assembly 

s ■ (Turi’ Derncyi') was founded at Stambul with the 
, object of studying the situation and the activities 
1 (akzL'al ':ce'af’'ai') of al! Turkish peoples. In practice, 
the interest of this body has been confined to 
, ! questions of language, which have been discussed 
, ■ in the reviews Yeni-fisan^ Gcn^ kalemler etc, 

1 In 1911 the Tuianian Society for the propagation 
f of knowledge (Turan neshr~i nie’^urif d^enAiyeti) 
was created 'and in December appeared i 
of the periodical Turk-yurdti edited by Y. Ak- 5 ura. 

I On May 25, 1912, the Turk odjakfarl (Turkish 
Hearths) were founded, circles for the study of 
Turkish culture. 

' the same time the great theorist of Turkism, 

Ziya Gok Alp [q. v,], elected in 1910 a member 
I of the Central Committee of Union and Progress, 

, began his activity first at Salonica (1909) andlater 
at Stambul (1912). In a seiies of poetical works 
‘ he aroused the memories dormant in the blood 
; of the Turks and sang the Turkish ideal as per- 
sonified in the mysterious land of Tur 5 n; ‘•The 
children of Oghuz-khan will never forget this 
; country which is called Tuian” {TiirkiUk, 1911). 
Tins land is associated with Attila, Farabi, Ulugh 
beg, Ibn Sina (the Turkish origin.s of the latter [q.v.] 
are not by any means proved). “The fatherland 
of the lurks is neither Turkey, nor Turkestan, 
their fatherland is the great eternal land of Turan” 

^9^4). 

The teaching of Ziya Gok Alp was summed 
np in the formula “Turkicise yourself (from 
the point of view of culture, harth)^ Islamicise 
yourself, modernise yourself (from the point of 
view of civilisation, viedmiyety\ The systematic 
e.xposition of the theories of this writer will be 
found in Turkciiluyun esaslar%^ “The foundations 
of lurkism’’, published at Angora in 1339(1923) 
a year before the author’s death. In this work, 
the idea of Toran is a little more practical. Ziya 
Gok Alp defines the nation as a group of individuals 
connected by language, religion, ethics and aesthetics. 
Tpran is not a mixture of Turks, Mongols, Tunguz, 
Finns and Hungarians. “The word TUran is a 
name covering the Turk tribes exclusively”, dhe 
reunion of the Turks can only be brought about 
by stages. The immediate ideal of Turkism is the 
cultural union of the Oghuz-Turks, i. e. the Turks 
of Turkey and the Turkomans of Adharbaidjan, 
of Persia and IGiwarizm. Their political union is 
not at present envisaged but one cannot foretell 
the future. On the other hand, if the Tatars, the 
Ozbegs and the Kirghiz succeed in creating civili- 
sations of their own and in forming separate nations, 
t ey will retain their respective names, but in 
at case “Turan” will serve as a common term 
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for all the peoples enumerated, forming an ethnical 
union 

Turanian romanticism has had various repercus- 
sions in the purely literary field in the works of 
Ahmad Hikmat (A/iin ordii\ ^alide Edib Khanfm 
{Yeni Turan^ Aka Giinduz {^Muhteyem katil^ 

a drama produced in 1914 whose subject is a 
Turkish rising in the Caucasus), Miifide Ferid 
Khaniin {Ay Demir^ a Turkish rising in Central 
Asia). On literary Tnraaianism during the War, 
cf. M. Hartmann, M.S.O.S.^ 19^8, xxl., p. 19 — 22. 

During the War of 1914, the Young Turks 
(Committee of Union and Progress) governing the 
Ottoman empire officially professed Ottomanism, 
at least so far as Muslims were concerned, but in 
fact the deportations of Armenians in 1915 were 
realising the programme of the Turkicisation of 
Turkey. 

Expansion towards the East. The war ' 
of 1914 had drawn a curtain between the Turks 
of Turkey and their kinsmen. The Russian revolution 
of 1917 entirely modified the situation. Hy the 
clause added at the last minute to the treaty of 
Brest-Litowsk, Turkey obtained the return to the 
frontier of 1877 in Transcaucasia (sunender by 
Russia of Batum, Kars and Ardahan). The refusal 
of the Turks of Adharbaidjan to resist the Otto- 
mans put an end to the Transcaucasian confederation 
(April 22, 1918), which was replaced by three in- 
dependent republics (Adharbai^an, Georgia and 
Armenia). Under the command of Enwer Pasha’s 
brother, the Turks advanced as far as Petrowsk 
on the Caspian Sea but the armistice of Mudros 
(Oct. 30, igiSjforcedthem to turn back. The English 
then occupied and later withdrew from Trans- 
caucasia. While in the capital, occupied by the | 
Allies, Damad Ferid Pasha’s government in extremis 
was making a last attempt to unfold a programme 
of Ottomanism, the nationalist government was 
formed in Asia Minor (summer of 1919) and by 
energetic measures was able to retain the ground 
gained by the Young Turks at Brest-Litowsk. The 
republic of Armenia was conquered (Peace of 
Alexandropol of Dec. 3, 1920). Georgia declared 
its neutrality and submitted to the ultimatum (of 
Feb. 23, 1921) which demanded the evacuation 
oi Artwin and Ardahan. On March 16, 1921, the 
Turkish-Soviet treaty was signed at Moscow and 
on Oct. 13 confirmed at Kars, with the partici- 
pation of the three Caucasian republics (now Soviets). 
Turkey withdrew her claim to Batum but, what 
was not in the Brest-Litowsk treaty, received the 
district of Igdir on the Araxes (which Persia had 
ceded to Russia in 182S) and thus enabled her 
teiritory to be contiguous to that of Nakhicewan, 
which had been created as a dependency of the 
Soviet republic of Adharbaidjan. 

The government of Angora thus secured con- 
crete gains in Transcaucasia but publicly disowned 
Enwer Pasha’s achievements, who had at first allied 
himself with the Soviet government but finally 
raised the standard of revolt in Turkestan where 
he dreamed of founding a Turkish empire. He 
fell in a skirmish in eastern Bukhara on Aug. | 
4) 1922 (“as a martyr to Turkisni” as his colleague 
Dr. Nazim said at the trial of the \oung Turks 
in August 1926); cf. Castagne, Les basmatchis, 
Paris 1927. 

Cultural Movement. The old leaders of 
the TOranian movement had early rallied to the 
government of Angora. (The poet Mehmed Emin 


and Ak-cura Oghlu arrived at Angora in April 
1921). From April 23, 1924 the Turkish Hearths 
{Turk o^aklart) resumed their activity in Angora 
under the leadership of Hamdullah-Subhi. Their 
first kiirultai met at Angora on March 28, 1926. 
In 1928 Yusuf Ak-cura produced at Stambul the 
annual Turk yill (The Turkish Year) with sum- 
maries of the doings of Turks abroad. As a result 
of the Russian revolution of 1917 a new wave of 
emigration swept over Turkey. The supporters of 
the old nationalist governments overthrown by 
the Soviets established the review Yehi Kafkasiya 
(1924) which was succeeded in March 1929 by 
the Oiilu Yurt “Land of Fire'’ (= Adharbaidjan). 
These organs of Turkish solidarity have not however 
linked up with the local Turkish press. 

As regards the Turks in what was the Russian 
empire, since the revolution of 1917, they have 
realised and even gone beyond their old programme 
of establishing their own civilisation and autonomy. 
But alongside of this natural evolution, the 
Tuiks of the U. R. S. S. have actively and passively 
taken part in all the phases of the Soviet revolu- 
tion. For the moment (1930) it is impossible to 
separate the results of the particular and general 
factors and to say to what point the tendencies 
of all the peoples of Turkish origin are converging. 

The communications and discussions at the first 
Turcological congress at Baku from Feb. 26 to 
March 6, 1926 (131 delegates, Soviet and foreign, 
including two from Turkey) were of great inteiest 
(see the shorthand reports published in Russian, 
feku 1926, and MenzeTs detailed analysis in 
Der Islam^ 191S). The decision of the congress 
regarding the optional adoption of the Roman 
alphabet (conpulsory since 1928) had a great in- 
fluence on the introduction of the new alphabet 
into Turkey (1928) (cf. H. Duda, neue Latein- 
schrift in d. Turhei^ O.L.Z ^ June 1929) 

441 — 453; E. Rossi, 11 niiovo alfabeto^ Oricnte 
Mcdetno^ Jan. 1929, p. 33— 4S)- 

It is difficult to foretell the future of the Pan- 
Turkish movement. Theculturalattraction of Angora, 
this great centre of Turkism, is legitimate and 
inevitable. But Angora is now a lay capital entirely 
free from the Islamic prestige of the old Stambul. 
The intensity of its influence will therefoie depend 
primarily on the worth of the Turkish culture 
{hartk) which will be developed there. Even the 
bringing of all Turks “descended from O^huz” under 
one culture according to Ziya Gok Alp's idea would 
not be easy, because, for example, the Peisian 
Turks, the immediate neighbours of Turkey, are 
very much under the influence of Persian culture, 
the persistence of which is a historical fact. As 
to the political union of the Turkish peoples, 
account must be taken of the very different con- 
ditions under which they live. Their lands are very 
scattered. They are separated by the Caspian Sea 
and the desert. In Transcaucasia the conidor 
between Georgia and Armenia on the one side and 
Persia on the other is very narrow and is of no 
importance, unless a complete reversal of the 
situation in Transcaucasia and in Persia should take 
place simultaneously, which is quite beyond the 
programme of Turkism pure and simple. 

Bibliography'. Ak-cura-oghlu, Uc tarz 
sivasety in the journal Tiirh^ Cairo (reprinted 
Stambul 1327); Omer Seyfeddin, Yarhiki Tutan 
dewleti.^ Stambul 1330; Martin Hartmann, Chi- 
nesisch- Turkestan.^ Halle 1908, passim do. 
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I npolitische Btiepe aus d, I.eipzig 1910, 

fussim: do., Atts J. ueueren osman. Dichtung 
M S O.S., XIX. (1916), p. 124—179. XX. (1917), 
p. So— 149; x.xi. (191S), p. 1— 82; X. (=TakI- 
z-idej. Lcs courants folitiques en Tin qute.R.M.M., 
xxi., 1912, p. 158 — 222; do., Le pjnislamisme 
et U panlouranisnie^ R.M.M.^ xxii.. 1913. p. 179- 
221. Tekin Alp (:= Moses Rohen), Tnikisinus 
und Panturkismus^ Weimar 1 91 5; I.othrop 
Stoddard, Panturanism^ The Amer. Pollt. Science 
Review^ 1 9 17, xi. 12 — 23; A mantiLil on the 
Turanians and Pan-turanianisni compiled bv 
the Gcogr.^ Section of the Xaz-al intelligence 
Division^ Xas-al Staff .Admiralty, London 1917 
(mainly an enumeration of ‘•Turanian’’ peoples 
and tribes including the Samoyeds and Finno- 
Lgriansj; Muhammedan History^ X0_ jy 
Handbooks prepared under the direction of the 
histoihal section of the Porcign Office, 'London 
1920 (contains the chapter The rise of the Turks 
and the pan-Turanian movement) [the materials 
for these two volumes were collected on the oc- 
casion of the Peace Conference]; Ahmed Muhied- 
din, Die Kultiu bezoegung im modernen Turken- 
Leipzig 1921 ; Ahmed Emin, The development 
op Modem Turkey as measured bv its press 
New York 1924; Ziya Gok Alp. Turkciiluyuh 
esaslaii Kn%oin 1339 (1923) [excellent resiime 
by R. Haitniann, Grnndlagen des tuik. Xatio- 
nat, sinus, O.L.Z., 1925, MO. 9—10, col. 578- 
610 ^and by E. Rossi, Orienie Moderno, 1925, 
P- 574-595]; Zarevand, Turtsha t pantiiranism. 
Pans 1930 (m Russian, from the Armenian point ; 
of view ; European bibliography). j 

TURANSHAH b. Alien .w-iuu^K aSL- ! 
/.IM ^.Uis Fakhr AL-blN, founder i 

of the Ai)ubid dynasty of the Yemen. ! 

He was born at the beginning of Radjab 569 ! 
(hebiuary 1174); two years before, the death of I 
the last Eat, mid 'Adid [q.v.] had formally made ' 
Saladin loid of Egypt; the relationship of vassal i 
and overloid between him and the Zangid Ataleg 
Aar al-lJin Mahmud had now become unnatuial I 
and threatened to end in war; King Amalnch of! 
Jerusalem, with whom Saladin had been fightinp I 
was still unsubdued: the Crusaders of Kemk and ' 
l^awhah [q. v.] were harassing the roads to Egypt, 
lhat baladin should choose such a time for the ' 
con.piest of Yemen is remarkable and is not 
completely explained by the religious grounds 
winch induced him to wage this war, namely the 
expulsion of the EyiaridjT Mahdi [q.v.] from Lbid 
nd of the Shi 1 Kami Karam [q. v.] who were 
lormally incoiporated in the Fatimid hierarchy from 
Aden, t IS characteristic of Saladin’s foresight that 
he wish^ed to secure for himself a province to 
which he could retire on any emergency; the 
pneral situation indicated that this could oniy be 
found in the south, where alone h.s troops could 
e ernployed; foi if he wanted to avoid an open 
ireach with Nur al-Din, it was best to leave 
lankish power in Palestine as a bulwark between 

seT I x-' m ^ had 

sent to Mubia one of his five brothers, an elder 

one, 1 111 an, shah, whose name popular rumour 
had connected with the death of the last Fatimid- 
but uranshah did not think the country woith 
, ^‘‘Pense of taking it. The old- 

established relations between the holy cities and 
Lgypt now attracted his attention to the Arabian 


peninsula at the northern approach to which the 
port of Alla [q. v.] had alreadv been occupied in 
566 (1171). Turau^ah was therefore sent to 
Yemen, took Zabid in Shawwal of the year 569 
(May 1174)., ^Aden in the same year and in the 
following year drove from San^a' the Hamdanid 
'■All b. Hatim al-\Vahid, whose po\ser to resist had 
been weakened by the continual attacks of the 
ZaidI Imam Ahmad b. Sulaiman of vSa'^da. Turan- 
shah however did not feel comfortable in a country 
w'here snow never fell and he could not obtain 
his favourite fruits. As a re-suIt of urgent leprc- 
sentations to his brother, he obtained a transfer to 
Syria in 57^1 '^hich had in the meanwhile passed 
to Saladin on the death of Nur al-Din. After 
spending three years in Damascus as governor of 
Syria, his brother transfeired him to Alexandria 
where he died on Safar 576 (June 27, nSoj. 

The career of Turan^ah is not unimportant 
I but the initiative was always Saladin’s; Tuianshali 
I was more a man who enjoyed life. Even while 
still in Egypt he liad acquiied considerable wealth ; 

, from the Nubian campaign he brought back 
, many slaves, including the Christian metropolitan; 
i before the Yemen campaign he had been given 
i large old family fiefs in ^Baalbek; in Yemen 
, itself his brother gave him rich estates as his 
peisonal property. On leaving there, his main 
, anxiety was that his representative should send 
I him the revenues promptly. This man with all 
; these estates nevertheless left behind him 200,000 
dinars of debts which his brother paid. The body 
j of Tuianshah, alwa)s homesick for Syria, was 
I taken by his sister Sitt al-Sham Zumuirud and 
1 buried beside the medresa built by her in Damascus. 

; The .•\iyubid conquest was of considerable signi- 
I ficance for the Yemen. The three small states there 
j w'ere combined and united to a great pow’er. The 
j occupation was very thoroughly carried through. 

! It is true lhat the last Hamdanid was able to 
escape to the highlands, but the last Mahdi ^Abd 
I al-Nabi’ and his two brothers and the last real 
ruler of the Karam, the major domo Yasir, were put 
! to death some time after their surrender by Turan- 
I ^ah’s ordeis. The latter’s departure so soon aftei 
I the conquest was not calculated to keep the con- 
I quered territory together. Dangerous risings at 
once broke out. It was only when Saladin sent 
his other brother Tughtegin Saif al-lslam who 
stayed there from 578-593 (1182—1 196) that Aiyubid 
rule became more of a reality. He was followed 
by his sons Mu'izz al-Din Isma'il till 59 ^ 
(1201) and al-Nasir Aiyub till 611 (1214); both 
were assassinated. In 612 (1215) head of the 
family, Saladin’s brother a 1 -'^A d i 1 Saif al-Isiam 
Abu Bakr, sent his young grandson al-M^s ud 
\usuf there. The gradual breakdown in family 
discipline however had resulted shortly before this 
in a great-grandson of Saladin’s brother, Nur al- 
Din Shahanshah called al-Muzaffar Sulaiman, on 
the appeal of Nasir's brother, establishing himself 
in Yemen, posing as a vSufi with a retinue of Sufis. 
Along with Turanshah, five brothers of the family 
of the ilanu Rasul had come into the country 

and soon att.iined great importance as indispensable 

councillors and w'ealthy owners of land. In the 
fight between Sulaiman and Yusuf, 'Ali b. Rasul 
brought about the success of the latter, conquered 
the Hidjaz in his name and was appointed wall 
of Mecca in 619 (1222). His son ^Omar, after the 
death of the weak Yusuf in 626 (1228}, assuming 
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the name al-Mansur, founded the dynasty of the 
R a s u 1 i d s, which ruled the land for over two 
centurie'= as a native Yemen dynasty, after the 
foreign rule of the Aiyubids had prevailed for only 
half a century. 

r> i h I io g r a f h y : Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
xi. 260 sqq.^ cf index; Ibn Khallikan, Bulak 
1299, i. 123 sq. (in de Slane, ii. 284): Khaz- 
radjl, al-Uktid al‘lidht'iva (^G. AI. S.^ 

26 sqq.\ Lane-Poole, The Mohamjuedan Dxnasties^ 
1894, p. 98; von Zambaur, Alanuel de genealogie 
ct de chrcnologie^ Hanover 1927, p. 98. 

(R. Strothmann) 

TURBAN, th e headdress of males in 
the Muslim east, consisting of a cap with a 
length of cloth wound round it. The name turban 
is found in this form in European languages only 
(English turban, turband; h'rench turban, tulban; 
German Turban; Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, 
turbante; Dutch tulband; Rumanian tulipan ; all 
going back to older forms with o: tol(l)iban, toli- 
pan, tolopan, tourbant, tourban, torbante) and is 
usually traced to the Persian diilband^ from which is 
aPo said to be derived the word tulip (cf. Meyer- 
Tubke, Roma/iisches etymologisches Woiderbitch^ 
Heidelberg 1911, p. 682, where also is cited from 
the Revue des A<7;«^7;/^j,liii, 54 the Spanish 

name of the hammer-headed shark, torbandalo). It 
should be remembered however that the word 
dulbandh by no means so widely disseminated in the 
east as one would have expected from the general 
use of the word turban in Europe, but is limited 
to the Persian (and to a smaller extent Turkish) 
speaking area and even here is not the only name 
in use. The commonest word in Arabic is 
which properly means only the cloth wound round 
the cap and then comes to be used for the whole 
headdress, and in Turkish sa>dk is the usual name 
for the turban. Besides these however, there are 
a large number of other names for what we often 
loosely call turban and for its parts in different 
Muslim countries; these are given in a preliminary 
list at the end of the article. 

The origin of this form of headdress ought pro- 
bably to be sought in the ancient east ; a turban- 
like cap seems to be found represented on certain 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments (cf. Reimpell, 
Geschichte dcr babvlo?iischen und assyrischcn Klei- 
diiug^ p. 40; Jo.sef von Karabacek. Aberidlandische 
Kunstler zu Kcnstanti?topel^ De/ikschr. Ak. iVieri^ 
Ixii., 1918, p. 87 sq. and von Hammer. G. O. A'., 
vii. 268 and Staafsve?-fdssu/ig^ p. 441)* In Arabia 
the pre-Muhammadan Beduins are said to have 
worn turbans, and it has been supposed that the 
high cap is the Persian and the cloth wound round 
it the true Arab element of the turban (Jacob, 
Altarabhches Bedninc?iUbcfi^ p. 44, 237). 

In Islam in course of time the turban has 
developed a threefold significance, a national for 
the Arabs, a religious for the Muslims and a 
professional for civil professions (later divided into 
religious and administrative offices zvazedif dinlya 
~i-'a-diwdniyd) in contrast to the military. 

Many details about the Prophet’s turban have 
been handed down by tradition but most of these 
hadiths bear obvious traces of a late date. T^hey 
therefore prove nothing for the time of the Prophet 
but only show w’hat later ages wanted to believe. 
To the latter the turban, as succinctly expressed 
in a hadith, signified “dignity for the believer and 
‘Strength for the Arab”, zvakdr li d-Muslim 'iva- 


^izz ii 'i-^Arab and the Prophet to them is the 
owner of the turban par excellence [sahib al-^imama). 
The makers of turbans in Turkey [dulbenddjidn) 
have actually chosen the Prophet as their patron 
saint, for he is said to have tiaded in turbans in 
Syria before his call and to have exported them 
from Mecca to Bosra (Ewliya, i. 590). The only 
reliable hadith is negative: the muhrwi is not 
allowed to wear the turban, nor kamis.. sarawil 
This hadith is also found in Bukhari in the Bdb al- 
~Am<fim[Libaspo^h 1 5) contrasted with the following, 
mostly weak, hadiths. According to one, for example, 
Adam is .said to have worn a turban which Gabriel 
wound round his head on his expulsion from 
Paradise; previously he wore a crown [td^y The 
next was Alexander Dhu ’l-Karnain who wore a 
turban to conceal his horns. A much quoted hadith 
runs “turbans are the crowns of the Arabs” [al- 
^aniiPitn tJd/an ai-^Arab).^ which is variously ex- 
plained to mean, either that turbans are as rare 
among the Arabs as crowns among other peoples 
for most Beduins only wear caps [kaldnis) or no 
headdress at all, or that the Arabs wear turbans 
as the Persians crowns, so that the turban would 
be a national badge of the Arabs as the crown 
of the Persians. A similar hadith runs “wear tur- 
bans and thus be different from earlier peoples” 
[i'iammu khalifii U-urnam kablakuni). 

Still more numerous are the hadiths which de- 
scribe the turban as a badge of Muslims to distinguish 
them from the unbelievers; tuibans are a mark of 
Islam [al'^amd^itn stvid a/-Is/dm)\ the turban divides 
the believers from the unbelievers [aldimama hddjiza 
bain al-ktifr tea 'lArndn or bain al-Musliviin wa 
^ Rmu^y ikin') \ the distinction between us and the 
unbelievers is the turban on the cap {fark ma 
bainand tvadain aAmnshrikln ai-’^amd^im ’^aia 
U-kaidnis)'., or the prophecy: my community will 
never decay so long as they wear turbans over 
their caps [la iazdlii ummati ^ala ''l-fitra nid labisu 
'i-'^amdUm '^a/a d-kaianis)'^ and on the day of 
judgment a man will receive light for every winding 
of the turban [kawra) round his head or round 
his cap. Thus “to put on the turban” means “to 
adopt Islam”. Nevertheless the stage was never 
reached where it was a religious duty [fard) to 
wear the turban; it is however recommended 
[mnstahabb^ sunnay inandub) and a general re- 
commendation runs: “wear turbans and increase 
your nobility” [t'iammn iazaadu hi/m^'i). 

Especially at the saidi and on going to the 
mosque or tombs is the wearing of the turban 
recommended and it is said: two rak'^as (or one 
rakS, or the salat) with a turban are better than 
seventy without; for it is not proper to appear 
before one's king wdth head uncovered. Or: God 
and the angels bless him who wears a turban on 
Fridays In great heat and after the prayer how- 
ever, it is permitted to take off the turban, but 
not during the prayer itself, on the other hand 
the want of a turban is no reason for absenting 
oneself from prayer. At other times also — in 
great heat or at home or while washing — the turban 
may be lemoved, and as a rule the Arabs always 
wore the turban “until the ascension of the 
Pleiades”, i. e, until the beginning of the great 
heat. Even in later times the turban played an 
important role in the spreading of Islam, e. g. in 
the Sudan (cf. A. Brass, in Isi..^ x. 22, 27, 30, 
33; A/.S.O.S. As.^ vi. 191 sq.). 

It has not always been the custom in Islam for 
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none but Muslims to wear turbans. The later 
reguLrtions for dress demand, it is true, that only 
believeis may near turbans while unbelievers are 
only to wear a cap {kalan^uwa). But in earlier 
times unbelieveis were only to wear turbans of an- 
other colour or with some distinguishing mark. 
Ruleis who were not generally well disposed to 
membeis of other faiths were alnays distinguished 
by strict regulations about dress j but with a change 
of attitude the observation of the prescriptions 
became slacker until it again became necessary to 
enforce them more strictly. In later days appeal 
n as frequently made to an alleged dress regulation 
by 'Omar I, which is however probably a later 
invention and was probably tiansferred from 'Omar II i 
to ‘Omar I. The latter is said to have been the i 
first to forbid Christians to wear the turban or 
dress resembling that of the Muslim (cf. now Tritton, 1 
Islam and the protested Religions, J.R.A.S., 1927, . 
P- 479— 484). Further laws about diess are attri- \ 
bated to Harun al-Ra^td who, like ‘Omar II, is I 
said to have issued a general order forbiddmg ' 
Christians to wear the same dress as Muslims. ! 
Mutawakkil is said to have prescribed yellow for | 
the unbelievers, including the turbans if thev wore : 
any, and the Fatimid Hakim black because this ' 
was the colour of the hated 'Abbasids. At one 
time Christians were forbidden to wear red. at 
another any one who woie white was to be punished 
by death. In Egypt and Syria in the eighth century 1 
A^ii. Christians wore blue, Jews yellow and the | 
hamira red and they might also wear silk, turban.s. ' 
and neck-veil {harir, ‘imama, tailasan) of these ' 
colouis (Kalkashandi, Subh al-A\±a\ xiii. 364). ' 

l uikey has had a whole series of dress regulations 
of Its own: the earliest was enforced by ‘Ala' al- 
Dm Pasha (d. 732 = 1331) in the reign of Oryian , 
(cf. abore 1., p. 2478). He introduced a cone-shaped I 
cap of white felt but only for officials in the ' 
bultans service; other subjects apparently had i 
freedom of choice in their dress. In the reion of i 
Mehmed the Conqueror {Fmih), fuither \ws ! 
about rank, titles and dress of the officials were i 
issued. I nder Sulaiman the Legislator, ranks and I 
professions were carefully graded as described in 
Uie ^ama ilndme-i Al-i ^Othndn of Lukman b ^ 
baiyid Husain about 15S0 (v. Hammer, G.O.R. \ 
111. 17; Karabacek, p. 4J. Sulaiman also regulated ' 
1C use of the turban, hitherto apparently quite : 
arbitraiy, and issued regulations about the tiade i 
of turban-makeis, smthijllar (v. Hammer, Stoats- 
verjassnng, i. 4437, Unbelievers w'ere given red 
y ellow and black, while white was restricted to’ I 
the Ottomans. About 1683 in the reign of Murad IV ' 
only the Stambiil Tuiks wore white turbans, the 
V rajs in Egypt various colours, the people of 
Barbary, white with gold. Jews and Christkans in 
the east in those days wore {Voyage d' Hoyace 

ieiiiet eii Oiient, ed. M. Goupil Fesquet, Paris 
iS 39 -lb 40 ) and according to Niebuhr, Reise- 
beschrabung nach Arabien und andern nmliegenden 
La, idem (Copenhagen 1774), Christians wore a 
blue stripe on their caps so that the tax-collector 
could at once readily recognise them. 

In other countries also the colour of the turban 
w as not at all uniform an I for every colour authority 
was given from alleged hadiths of the life of the 
irophet, which of course are all weak. A pious 
- luslim like Kattani deduces from the contradictory 
desciiption of the shape and colours of the Prophet’s 
turban that he allowed himself considerable liberty 


I and sometimes wore the turban without the cap 
; and sometimes the cap without the turban, and 
I sometimes both together; in the house or when 
, visiting the sick he put off both, but never when 
I addre-ssing the community, when he wished to make 
! an impression on the people. 

The commonest colour for the turban is white. 

! The Prophet is said to have been fond of this 
_ colour and it is considered the colour of Paradise. 

. Theie is not actually a hadith telling us that the 
Prophet’s turban was white, but probably only 
because white was the normal colour. The angels 
j who helped the believers at Badr are said to have 
w'orn white turbans. 

If now' the following references speak of tur- 
bans of other colours, they are not in direct 
contradiction with white, for the colours in question 
are connected with the events and have therefore 
a special reason. For example another tradition 
says that at Badr the angels wore yellow turbans 
with the object of encouraging the fighting Muslims. 
According to another story, only Gabriel had a 
yellow turban of light, the other angels white, and 
others again reconcile the various statements about 
the angels at Badr by ascribing to some white, 
others green, black, red etc. turbans. The Prophet 
IS said to have at first liked the colour yellow 
but later forbade it. 

The Prophet is said to have worn a black 
cloak and a black turban on entering Mecca and 
at the address at the gate of the Ka'ba, also on 
other occasions at addresses from the minbar, on 
the day of Hudaibiya and during his illness. In 
black there is said to be a subtle allusion to sove- 
reignty dad') and besides black is the foundation 
of all colours. The ^\bbasids claimed that the 
black turban of the Prophet worn at the entry to 
Mecca had been handed down to them, and in a 
tendencious hadith in which Gabriel prophesies 
the coming of the ^Abbasids, he of course wears 
a black turban. Turbans of black silk [khazz) are 
said to have been at first permitted but later for- 
bidden by the Prophet; the so-called karkanlyd 
turbans are black (the derivation of the word is 
uncertain, according to Suyuti from h-r-k^ to bum) 
and the Prophet is said to have worn them on 
his campaigns. Many great men in Islam are also 
said to have worn black turbans, such as Hasan al- 
Basri, Ibn al-Zubair, Mu^aw'iya etc. and Suyuti 
wrote a whole book on black diess (Thaladj 
Fiiad ft Lztifs al-Saivad). Later w’riters often claim 
the black turban as the special headdress of the 
k/iatib and the imam. 

The Prophet is said to have at first liked to wear 
blue but then forbade it because the unbelievers 
wore it. On behalf of red, it is urged that the 
angels at Uhud (or also at Hunain) wore red 
turbans. According to others, Gabriel wore red at 
Badr and on one occasion appeared to ‘^A^isha in 
a red turban. The so-called kitriya turban which 
the Piophet wore is also said to have been red. 
Sometimes also striped material has been used 
as turban cloth, e. g. yellow and red or green and 
red (Fesquet). 

In the history of religion the green turban is 
important, as the well known badge of the de- 
scendants of Muhammad. Tradition is unanimous 
that the Prophet never wore a green turban, 
and there is no support for the colour green in 
law or tradition. But green is the colour of Paradise 
and it is also said to have been the Prophet’s 
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favourite colour and some say that the angels at 
Hunain (or also at Badr) had green turbans. The 
green turban as a badge of the sharifs is however 
of much later origin: the “^Abbasid al-Ma^mun in 
Ramadan 201 is said to have clothed the eighth 
Shri Imam '^Ali al-Rida in green, when he designated 
him his successor; the latter died before he could 
succeed, the ^\bbasids went back to black and 
there were even persecutions to compel the ‘Alids 
to wear black (cf- Ibn 'Abdus, K. al- Wuzarci^, ed. 
Mark, p. 395 sq.'). They seem however for a period 
at least to have worn a piece of green cloth in 
the turban as a special badge {skatfd) and to 
have been fond of wearing green, especially in 
times of liberty of conscience. In 773 a. h. the 
Mamluk Sultan A^raf Sha'^ban ordered that the 
turban cloths (^ai~^asa^ib ^ala '' of the 
'Alids should be green and from 1004 a. H. the 
whole turban became green by order of the Otto- 
man governor of Egypt al-Saiyid Muhammad al- 
Sharlf. This fashion spread from Egypt to other 
Muslim countries, at first legarded as a late in- 
novation and sometimes disputed, but has now 
become generally approved. It is now regarded as 
a law that no non-^Alid should wear the green 
turban nor strictly anyone who is only connected 
with the Prophet on the mother’s side but this 
last point is frequently disregarded. A short essay 
has recently appeared on the green tuiban in the 
Baghdad monthly aUMurshid^ ii. 6 (July 1927) 
Ta^rikh Atwar p. 229 — 232; cf. also 

aUKhudra ^i^ar Al Muhammad by al-Saiyid 
Hibat al-Din al-Shahrastani, i. 4 (March 1926), 
p. 106 — 108. 

Not only the colour but other adab of the 
turban are regulated by religion: i. When should 
a boy be first given a turban ? When his beard 
begins to grow, when he reaches maturity or at 
the age of say 7 to 10 years. One should go by 
the practice of the country : but in any case it 
shows shamelessness to wear a turban before one’s 
beard begins to grow. 2. How should a turban 
be wound r Here again the answer is given by 
stories of how the Prophet wound his. It should 
be wound standing (trousers on the other hand are 
put on sitting), with the right hand, twisted to the 
right around the head and not simply laid upon 
it and in doing this, one should act according to 
the sunna, as regards pulling under the chin 
{tah?iik') the loose end i^adjiaba) and the size of 
the turban. As in putting on any other garment, 
one should utter a basniala while the hamdala is 
only used for new articles of clothing. A new 
turban should if possible be put on for the first 
time on a Friday. It should be carefully done 
before a looking-glass but one should not spend 
too much time over it. People of position may 
have their turban wound by two servants. There 
are countless ways in which a tuiban may be 
wound; 66 are mentioned but these are not all. 
3 - The question whether gold and silver ornaments 
may be worn in the turban is usually answered 
in the negative. In the course of the development 
of the headdress, it was the women in particular 
who adorned their turban-like headdress in this 
way. Silk on the other hand is allowed with cer- 
tain restrictions. 4. The turban has acquired consider- 
able religious significance as a symbol of in- 
vestiture, since there is no crown or coronation 
proper as symbols of sovereignty in the Muslim east. 
The prototype is again an act of Muhammad's; he 


is said to have put a turban on ‘^All at the pond 
of Khumm and again w’hen in Ramadan of the 
year 10 he appointed him governor of the Ye- 
men; he is next said to have wound the turban 
on every governor in order to teach him fine 
manners ija^amviiil) and to give him dignity. 
Following this example, the caliphs, the succes- 
sors of the Prophet, put the turban on their 
viziers and later on sultans. For example Kalka- 
shandl, iii. 280 sq. describes the investiture of 
the Egyptian Mamluk Sultan Abu Bakr b. al-Nasir 
in 742 by the Egyptian ^Abbasid caliph Hakim II. 
The caliph •w’ore a black neck-veil {tarha') with 
white stripes {jnarkuma bi d-bayaif) and placed 
on the head of the sultan a black turban {^imama 
sa'wdd^') with %vhite stripes round the edge (mar- 
ktimat al-taraf bi l-bayad'). Then we have a 
description of the investiture of Nasir Faradj by 
Mutawakkil in 801 A. H. where we are 
sawdai^ markunia.^ faickaha tarha saivdd^ markuma. 
The turban is also an essential feature of the 
robe of honour [khil’^a') which Muslim ruleis 
used to bestow upon their viziers and emirs (there 
is a poetical description of a turban, for example, 
in Mihyar al-Dailami [d. 428=1037], Dlwafi, i. 
242; a description of a robe of honour of the 
Mamluk period : Kalkashandi, iv. 52 and this is 
the origin of the differences in the turbans of the 
different classes, which were such that the ini- 
tiated could at once tell an individual’s profession 
by his turban. In general it may be said that the 
largest turbans belonged to the highest and most 
respected ranks, especially of the clerical profes- 
sion, and the differences in sizes of the turban 
are, according to some, more important than those 
of colour. With this is connected the endeavour 
to give oneself as large a tuiban as possible and 
against this religion has had to fight: a warning 
is uttered against wearing too large a turban as 
it is an extravagance — but not among learned 
1 men; on the contrary, they ought to be recognis- 
able at once by some external feature to attain 
success in their labours. Hence the dress of the 
scholar is not a censurable innovation (bid^a).^ 
although earlier men of learning did not wear it. 
All other statements about the sizes of turbans, 
including definite lengths like seven or ten ells, 
are again defended from the example of the Prophet. 

To mention a few isolated examples, we have 
in Kalkashandi, iii. 280 the description of the 
turban of the '^Abbasid caliph Musta'^in, who in 
815 was for a period independent Sultan of Egypt ; 
his turban was round, of pleasing appearance 
(iatifa), with a tail hanging behind 
V2 X V3 ells in length. (The Christian patriarch 
also had a larger and more regular shaped turban 
than the other priests). The dress of the Sultan 
of Morocco is described for example in the pu- 
blished portion of the MasTilik al-Absar of Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-'^Omari (Wasf Ifrikiya iva ''l-Afida- 
lus.^ ed. Hasan Husm 'Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis 
about 1923), p. 31, as not too large with tahan- 
nuk and ^adhaba\ cf. Kalkashandi, v. 203 : with a 
long narrow turban. The head-dress of the Otto- 
man Sultans is fiequently described. The turbans 
of dead Sultans were kept in their tombs, e. g. 
in the mausoleums in Rrussa (v. Hammer, Staats- 
verfassnng.^ i. 446) and in other places we find 
them modelled in stone on the tombs. 

The turban, generally speaking, has, as we have 
said, become the badge of the civilian profes- 
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sions. Turban-wearer al-imama \ Ibn Shith, 

al'Kitaba, p. 34 or rabb s)no- 

nymoas with civilian and there is the exprosiou: 
he abandoned the turban of men of the law and 
a^'iimed in its stead the cap hum) and the 
dre^s of the emirs (Makrizl-BIochet, p. 335, note). 
Kalknshandl often uses al-mutLrammimun in this 
scn:>e; eg. xi. 114: iil-ni. mi/i arlrib al<cazu'2j al- 
dhn',a ica I dlicaniva and al-m. duna arilib al- 
suxiij. To distinguish the various officers, the 
officials m Turkey under the old regime had dif- 
feient badges on their tuibans. clusters of feathers 
and egrettes <^siipur’^e and baTikdjd)^ and soldiers 
A\ore on them decorations awarded for bravery 
(scr^jd and lele?ik\ v. Hammer, Staatsverfassu/ig^ 

1 446}. Fesquet says that secietaries and scholars 
w.ire the turban high with many windings, mer- 
chants and aitificeis loose and broad and slaves 
very small. 

It is on thib point that we find the differences 
in the various countries and especially between 
the east (Syria, the Trak, Egypt. Peraia) and the 
west (Spain, North Africa). Fhib is noticeable in 
the description of western dress in Kalkashandi 
and in the MasUiik al'Absa}\ and vice-versa in the 
accounts of eastern customs as given by the 
Moroccan Kattani, In Muslim Spain very few tur- 
bans were worn at all; the neck-veil {Uiilasan', 
MasTuik. p. 42: Kalka^anJi, v. 271) was rather 
worn instead; the loose end and the chin- 

strap {tahnik) are. oiiginaily at least, apparently i 
webiern fashions. In 1596 we find the Turks being i 
struck by the narrow turban of striped silk worn ; 
by the Ferbian ambassador {G. O. A*., iv. 275). [ 

In modern times there has arisen a movement i 
against the turban, which is more or less apparent j 
through the whole of the east. Men are reluctant j 
to wear a turban and the young people and the ' 
women laugh at it and say ai-daffa Hair 7nin at- \ 
iaj'fa, ‘‘the board for washing the dead is better I 

than winding a turban”. But the conservative classes | 
vigorously attack the bid^a implied in this and 1 
declaie that contempt for the turban is heresy and I 
unbelief. Associated with this we often find abandon- 1 
meat of the old Muslim style of hair-dressing with j 
clean upper lip and a beard on the chin. These j 
two things aie essential features of emancipation i 
and are regarded by many as signs of the Day I 
of judgment {a^Jirat a/~sa^a). This modem de- ! 
velopnient is attacked in a number of special 
treatises un the turban mentioned below, notably 
the la^t one by Kattani, and according to them, 
any one who succeeds in restoring the turban to 
a country, acqunes the merit of reviving a good 
tradition {ikyZd The modern development 

however can hardly be checked, and in Turkey a 
hundred years ago the turban' was officially re- 
placed by the fez, which in its turn had to give 
way in 1925 to the modern European hat {^apka) 
fcf. Oneutc Moderno, v. 630 .ff/ ), just as in modern 
PerMa the turban has been driven out by the 

I he turban could also be used for many pur- 
poses other than that for which it was primarily 
intended. \Vc give a few examples: in Sa'di, 
Busta/i, p 156, a man in the desert giving a dog 
dying of thirst water uses his cap {kulah) to get 
water out of the well and his turban-cloth {destar 
or maiza} ) as a rope. The turban wras often used 
as a pocket, also as a rope to tie up criminals, 
or to tie firmly in the saddle or to strangle. 
In 1623 the rebel Turkish ^ulamd’ chose the 


turban of ^ai]^ Ak ^ams al-Din as their standard 
{G. O. A’., iv. 590). In Mamluk coats of arms 
"isZiba means the cross or long bar, in European 
heialdry a turban is the sign of a Crusader {^Pa- 
pyrus E) zherzog Rainer^ Euhrn\ p. 272). Some 
mus^cE of the genera of turbo and clanculus are 
called turban : Persian turban = turbo cidarus \ 
Pharaoh’s turban =; clanculus Pkaraoni^\ Turkish 
turban = tintinnabiilum (Grande Encyclo- 

pedic), and Turkish loans used to be known a* 
-turban stock”, and “turban lotteries” the shares 
of the Banque Ottomane, wEich w'ere of very un- 
ceitain value. 

As a survey of the many names for the tur- 
ban and its parts we give below an alphabetical 
list with short notes. The merit of first making 
a clas^lfication possible is due to Dozy, who in 
his Dictionnaire dcs Vetements and in his Supple- 
ment has collected ample material, which should 
generally be consulted. There are also the more 
recent works by Karabacek, Brunot and Kattani. 

'^Adhaba is the end of the turban-cloth which 
usually hangs behind from the turban “between the 
shoulders”. When this form of turban first came 
into use cannot be ascertained exactly; it is of 
course said to have been worn by the Prophet 
and by the angels at Badr and according to Ibn 
Taimiya, Muhammad had a dream in this connection 
in which God pointed to the place between the 
shoulders; but many orthodox people regard this 
dream as anthropomorphism. The leaving of one 
end hanging down is recommended and a turban 
without tails and tahnik is said to be bid^a. On 
the position and length of the tail there are dif- 
ferences of opinion; the most usual is four fingers 
long between the shoulders. The Sufis W'ear the 
tail on the left because the heart is on that side; 

wearing the tail behind the right ear was a privilege 

of the Hafsid sultans ; the legists of the Imamiya 
are said to have left two tails hanging down, 
one before and one behind, and the so-called 
Baghdad turban had two tails, ^-dh-b VIII means : 
“to wind the turban leaving a tail hanging”. 

^Akal^ a cord of brown camel hair, wEich the 
'Aneze wear instead of a turban cloth wound two 
or three times round their head-dress, which 
called kufiya. 

^Amaf/ia, turban, another form of ^imavia. Ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, the pronunciation with 
a is wrong but according to Brunot, p. 121, this 
is the pronunciation in Algiers. It is there an 
I unwound turban, and is also given as a present 
; to the wall of the woman one wishes to marry- 
j ^Arakiya^ perspiration-cap, a little cap of some 
! light material which is worn below the tuiban-cap, 

' to collect the perspiration, and which often peeps 
1 out below it. The Turks say sarik ’^araklycsl. 

' name mcdiaka is also found; some write ^ataklyt 

and would connect the word with the “^Irak (Brunot, 

■ p. 120; Kattani, p. 33). In everyday language 
I the word is said to mean ordinary cap {kalansuivd) 
\ and in earlier times in Syria it was a sugarcone- 
I shaped cap adorned with pearls worn by women, 
i ''Asb[a]=^^isaba^ bandeau. Bukhari {Libas, bab 16) 

I says that the Prophet once w’ore a black ‘wefc- 
Among the Mamluks, ^a.;6a was the double camel- 
humplike erection on the turtur worn by 
and women (Karabacek, p. 71), and in modern 
times it is a square black silk kerchief worn by 
women (Lane, Manners and Customs^ p. 50 sqd). 
I '^Aaaba (another form of ’■isdba ?) seems to be 
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a headdress with pearls and gold worn in Morocco 
and Egypt. 

Baida is propeily an iron helmet but, according 
to Kaltani, p. 3, may also mean a turban. 

Bi i^h tak or Bughtak or BukJitZik from Bu gh lit- 
tZik etc. may mean turban and especially the 
high head-dress worn by Mongol princesses and 
ladies of rank, adorned with gold and peails. 

Bu>nus^ barnus was in earlier times not a cloak 
but a high cap and in this sense it is used in 
Lukhari, Libas^ bab 13. Of later writers, for ex- 
ample, Kalkashandi, v. 204 still uses it in this 
sense : the Sultan of Morocco wears a high white 
burnus. The corresponding verb is tabarnasa. 

Biiytul\la\ a high cap, with the pronunciation 
bariala a low skull-cap ; in modern language it 
means the td^ of a bishop. The Peisian has fer- 
teU from it. 

Damiiya (perhaps from damna\ the “pot-hat" 
of the kadis called ^iirf in Turkish. 

Destdr (Pers ), turban-cloth; destar bendd/iy the 
“turban-wearers", are learned men, dervishes etc. 

Dhtdaba^ the tail r=i^adhaba. This word seems 
to occur usually in Egyptian writers. In the dress 
of the Fatimid caliph and officials an end of 
the turlian cloth is left hanging down with or 
without a tahnlk (cf. Ibn al-Sairafi, Kdnun^ ed. 
Bahgat, introduction). According to Kalkashandi, 
iv, 43, the Sdfi Shaikhs have a small d/ndaba at 
the left ear. According toSuyuti, Hush al’Muhddaray 
ii. 226, scholars and kadih wear a skasb with 
ends hanging down between the shoulders. 

Dulbend (Pers.) is perhaps the original of our 
word turban; cf. von Hammer, Staatsvcrfassung^ 
p. 442; G,0,R.^ iii. 17. Dulbend-daran are the 
turban-wearers, Turkish dulbend aghasl^ the keeper 
of the sultan’s turbans. 

Farudiya^ a square kerchief worn by women 
^\ho make a kind of rabta with this and the 
tZiklya and tarbudi. Two or three pieces of cloth 
used to be used, which formed a kind of small 
turban but quite distinct from that worn by men. 
The turban proper is distinctly a man’s head-dress 
but the women have occasionally had similar 
fashions. The vigour with which theologians attack 
women who wear turbans or otherwise ape men’s 
dress, quoting hadiths to support their strictures, 
shows only too clearly the existence of such practices 
(cf. Kattani, p. 42, II2 j<7 ). 

Fez [q. V.], the red cap originally belonging to 
has in Morocco, which was replaced in Turkey in 
1925 by the European hat (i^fz/^u), -while it is 
still commonly in use fur example in Egypt. 

Fiddniy turban, also a mouth-veil worn by the 
Parsis and a kind of muzzle for camels and oxen. 

Findjdn seems to have been a head-dress worn 
by women in Cairo and Syria, gilt below and 
decked with pieces of silver. 

Qhifdra in eaily times was a kind of tdklya 
for women, a red cloth with which they protected 
their veil from the oil on the hair. In Muslim 
Spain it was the name of a similar cap for men, 
who usually wore not turbans but ghafa^ir of red 
or green wool, and Jews a yellow one. It would 
therefore perhaps correspond to the cap often 
called shdshiya in the Ma^rib which was worn 
under the turban. 

Guliita (Pers. pronunciation of the Arabic 
kallawia)y a cap worn by women and children. 

Hen{n)in (French), a high head-dress worn by 
women in France and Burgundy, a xv^ century 


fashion influenced by the east, which still survived 
in Germany in the xvi^h century. The form changed 
and w’as sometimes shaped like a sugar loaf or 
dome, sometimes like a roller or a truncated cone; 
sometimes it had two peaks, like the double henin 
worn by Queen Isabella of Portugal (Karabacek, 
p. II, 67 sqq.^ 84: there it is explained from the 
Arabic “tinkling" [from the metal pendants 

on it r] which occurs once in the Arabian iVig/i/s). 

Harflva is a ‘name for the cap of the turban; 
cf. Biuoot, p. 105. 

HuntTiz is a head-dress worn by women in 
Morocco, triangular in shape, made of linen, three 
inches long and broad and a span high, with silk 
and silver, the whole looking something like a 
camel’s hump; cf. Kattani, p. 112 sq. 

^Intdmay the most general Arabic word for the 
turban cloth and also for the whole turban ; uther 
forms are ^amZima^ ^iinma, un ^.n&^imdm. 

The verb is II, V, VIII, X. Details and 

variations according to colouis, profession, and 
countries are mentioned above. Among special 
kinds may be mentioned ^imama Yusuf t [q. v.], 
^imdnta Susi from Sus in Morocco. 

^Imrna is properly the style or form of winding 
the turban, then the turban itself. Kattani, p. 4: 
hasa?t aldimrna = hasan al-'dthndni. 

^Isdba, turban-cloth like ^asf^a, in modem times 
also a head-dress for women, as in the Arabian 
Nights'. ^asZtib muzarkafia of women and an 
^isdbat al-huzn. The ^asdbib suitZinlya under the 
Aiyubids and Mamluks in Egypt (Kalljiashandi, 
iv. 46; SuyuU, ii. no) were the flags of the 
Sultan ID the public processions {jna'ioZikib)^ for 
the flags envelop the head of the lance like a 
turban (Kalkashandi, ii. 12S; cf. Kattani, p. 12 
sq., 36). 

Kalansinva [q. v.], a high head-dre^s. 

Nalewi or in old Turkey was a state 

turban which was worn in Stambul by the Grand 
Vizier, the High Admiral {^Kapudan PasJid) and 
the chief eunuch {kizlar a g ha si 1 and in the pro- 
vinces by the pa^as ofthiee tails; cf. v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassungy i. 440, 444; do., iii. 

17 ; vii. 268; viii. 191. 

Kalfay plur. kalfatat, a high cap, another form 
of kalldwta, 

Kallazvtay kalTitay plur. kalaivity a cap. The 
word is perhaps connected with the French calotte^ 
Pers. guluta and perhaps even with the Latin 
calantica.^ calanticay calvatica'y in Syiiac., kahvd is 
found with the meaning of tiara, mitre. This name 
was particularly common under the Turkish dynasties 
of Egypt; under the Aiyubids, the sultan, the emirs 
and the soldiers wore yellow kalUtdt without tur- 
bans with dhazvZiib hanging down behind 

(Kalkashandi, iv. 39; MakrizI, ii. 98). In the reign 
of Ashraf Khalil b. Kala’un cap^ embroidered 
with gold were introduced {kaliitat adzarkash ; 
Makrizi, op. cit.fy according to another source 
(Kalka 4 iandl, (7/. tvV.), they were red with ^aniZdi?n\ 
from the time of Ashraf .^a'ban they were worn 
larger. The emir Velbugha al-'^Omarl introduced 
a special foim, the so-called kalutZii yclbughazoiya 
which weie large, but under Zahir Barkuk still 
larger kalTitdt cerkeslya appeared (Makrizi, op. citl). 
In those days a set of robes of honoui included 
a kaliitat zarkash (Kalka.^andi, iv. 52 sqb). 

Kdlpak [q. V.]. 

Karntay a red cloth, adorned with pearls, which 
the Egyptian women twisted round their tarbush. 
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Ka-cnk [cf. the article kawuklu]. 

kefid^ popular pronunciation of k:uft)a^ 

KilU push, a small white or red cloth cap, 
aioand which the turban can be twisted. 

Khtirasanl in old Turkey was the round turban 
worn by viziers and other officials* who were no 
longer in active service and therefore did not 
wear the mu^ewzcdze(y. Hammer, Staatsz-df fassun^, 
i, 444). According to d'Ohsson, ii. 135, 'Othman I 
is said to have worn a cap of a red material, 
which was called tadj-i khiirasani and was 'worn 
by the Tatars and the Ca gh atai. 

Kina^^ plur. akni-a^ also 7nikna\d) was a cloth, 
which men and women wound on the head, like the 
^isaba and the kufiya. Sometimes also it seems to 
mean a woman's veil of silk embroidered with 
gold, then again to be the same as iailasan (Kattanf. 
p. 12, io6j. From al-kiti'^ came the Spanish al- 
quifial. Bulvhari has a Bab al-Takanfni. 

Kisa^ pioperly a general word for garment, is 
a piece of flannel worn by learned men in North 
Africa, around the body and head. In earlier limes 
every one wore it and called it haik^ which was 
the name for a woman's veil (cf. Brunot). 

KoujU, a cap worn by women in Algiers and 

Tunis. 

hub\ plur. akba\ was in Egypt the name for 
the innermost cap of the turban, which could be 
kept on, even when sleeping, while the turban 
proper was taken off and put on a special turban 
stand, kursi al'bit}iama\ the kttb^ thus corresponds 
in a w'ay to the modern taklya and "arak'iva. The 
Egyptian texts of the Arabian Kights have kztb^ 
for takiya, Kulb l^ai^l azrak is a similar cap of 
blue Chinese silk. According to MaVrizI, ii. 105, 
there was a market called sJik al-akbaHvzn in 

Cairo. A w/'Mz = Chald. kdb^Syx. krib% H&hx. 

kdba is also said to have been a kind of cap 
or turban, but it also means the capital of a column. 

Ktiflya^ popularly kefiye^ plur. kawafl^ is in 
Arabic probably a loanword from the Italian 
is)a{ffia, hiki. vith century cojea^ Spzn. {es)coJia, 
Port, coifa^ Fr. coiffc, Engl, coif^ to which the 
Turkish uskuf(lya') is also said to be traced. It 
is a rectangular piece of cloth worn by the Bedouins 
and their women in Egypt, Arabia, and the Trak 
on their heads, of linen or silk in various colours, 
almo-'t a yard square. The cloth is folded diagonally, 
the ends hang down or are tied below the chin 
and above it the Bedouins sometimes, and towns- 
men usually, wind a turban. This form, which was 
alieady known in Egypt in the Mamluk period 
and is mentioned in the Arabian B'ighfs^ has in 
modern times come into prominence again as part 
of dress of the Wahhabis. 

Kfidj is a head-dress worn by women, along 
with an "^isjiba. The word is perhaps a corruption 
of scra^uijj^ scrakTidj^ which is said to mean a 
Tatar cap. 

A'uka. a Persian word, is applied in Turkish 
to the plumed head-dre^s worn by the princes of 
iIolda\ia and Wallachia and by the Aghas of the 
Janissaries (cf. v. Hammer, Siaaisverfassung^ i, 

Kulah is the general Persian word for the cap, 
which replaced the turban in Persia. In old Turkey 
it meant more particularly the sugar-loaf-shaped 
head-dress of the cooks, confectioners and wood- 
cutters of the Serail, and also a w'hite felt head- 
dress worn by the Janissaries = and one of 
red cloth worn by the bustan^h^ baretta, Surkh 


ktilahan is the Persian name for the Shi^i Persians 
corresponding to the Turkish cf. Babmger, 

Islam^ xi. 8l b 

Kulota (cf. kallazvta') means in Persian a veil 
worn by women or a child's cap =.guluta. 

Kiimma, kinnna, plur. kumatn is a little tight- 
fitting cap; cf. Abu 'l-Fida^, iv. 232, 5; Kattanl, 
p. 40 sq. 

Kurzlya, kaiziya^ kurstya. The word seems to 
be a loanwoid in Arabic and Berber and to come 
from the Persian ; it is found mainly in the Ma gh rib 
and Spain and was there applied to a man's head- 
dress of white wool or strips of wool which the 
Berbers wound round their heads like a turban 
cloth. But now it seems to mean a cloak; cf. Biunot. 

Lat^a (supply kalansuzvd) means a small tight- 
fitting (lasjka') cap, but is probably not a proper 
name for it; cf. Kattanl, p. 37, 40, 43. 

Libddy lubbada^ a small cap of brown or white 
felt (Jibd') which the common people in Egypt 
wear under the tarbush. The very poor wear it 
alone, without tarbu^ and turban. 

Litjiam. a mouth-veil for men [q. v.]. 

Mandil^ mindlly a loanword from the Latin 
tnantile^ is applied to cloths generally, but may also 
mean the turban, especially in Turkish and Persian. 
It is found in thi.s sense also in Arabic authors, 
like Tlia'alibi and MakrIzT, but they probably get 
it fiom the Persian. 

Maizar means in Persia the turban, probably 
derived from mdzar^ which however means a veil. 

Ma^raka^ a parallel form for ^araklya^ perspira- 
tion-cap. 

Mighfary also pronounced mikfary the helmet, 
is a network of iron worn to protect the head in 
battle under the cap {kalansuwa) : the Prophet is 
said to have worn one at the entry into Mecca. 
Soldiers wore a turban around the helmet, not 
only when fighting, but also in times of peace 
Das Heereswesen der Araber, p. 59 )* "Ihus 
the Turkish sultan Murad IV, who was continually 
in the field, used to wind his turban cloth around 
his helmet (v. Hammer, Staatsverfassung^ i. 443 )- 
Hence the phrase ‘‘to slacken the turban’ — 
hve in peace and security (Kattanl, p. 4) ^'hUe 
“the turban on the neck” {ft ^unkiki viindil or 
Hmanid) is a sign of submission. 

Mtkiia^a is the same as kina^^ a head-cloth but 
the former is usually smaller. The itiiknaa of wo- 
men is also called gkifdra. 

Miktvarbyi), inikxvara is a word for turban and 
mukazawir thus came to mean the same as via- 
tdainmim^ i, e. theologian, man of learning, and 
in Muslim Spain, the officials and jurists, because 
these alone w’ore the turban there. 

JkTishmadh^ viisjvtvadji^ viishivadhy midywash are 
rarer words for turban. 

Mu^azewaza^ Arabic, but apparently only found 
in Turkish, a barrel- or cylindrical-shaped cap, 
which was worn with the turban cloth from the 
time of Soliman’s dress edict, as the proper court 
and state head-dress. Soliman is said to have been 
the first sultan to wear it himself (v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassiing, i. 442; Pecewi, i. 41 Ad- surkh)', 
the mudjawv}aza was previously the military cap, 
the red top of which peeped out from the turban 
cloth. The conqueror (^fatih) Mehemmed II is 
said to have worn his turban over a spiral tady, 
like the niudjazvzvaza of scholars, and the turban 
of his son Bayazld II, like his father’s, resembled 
the type worn by learned men (Karabacek, p. I 5 i 
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Hammer, G.O.Ji.^ iii. 17; vil. 268; viii. 191). 

Mukla^ a large turban worn by learned men 
of unvarying shape, but also the head-dress of Copt 
priests with a long narrow band. 

Nnss rci i = “half the head”, is a small helmet 
or cap worn by seamen in the Maghrib; the name 
is also found in Egypt. In Morocco the tarbush 
is also called ^ nisf al-ra^s'^ because it covers half 
the head, tightly fitting; cf. Brunot. 

Perlshanl^ the “untidy turban”, was the name of 
the turban worn by the common people in the 
reign of Soliman; (J. 0 . /v., iii. 17. 

Pertele^ Pers. pronunciation of burtuUa. 

Rabta of women consists of the takiya^ tarbush 
and fariidlya ; together they make a kind of 
woman's turban, but it is very different from that 
worn by men. 

Riizzd is a small turban for young people in 
Morocco (cf. Brunot). 

Sadj is a green or black tailasdn\ cf. Kattani, 
p. 106. 

Salimi^ a special variety of the kind of turban 
called Yusuf called after Sultan Selim I, who is 
said to have preferred it, as did Selim II also; 
G.O.R.^ iii. 17; vii. 268. 

Sharbush, sharbufi pi. shirrablsh, sharabish, pro- 
bably from the Persian serpush^ but the latter is 
a woman’s head-dress. In Syriac we find sarfusha 
in Bar Hebraeus. The sharbush was the head-dress 
of the emirs under the Mamiuks in Egypt; ac- 
cording to Makrizi, ii. 99, it resembled the tadp, 
was three-cornered, worn without a turban, and 
one formed part of a set of robes of honour. It 
had a markedly military character and the sjiar- 
bush of the emirs is contrasted to the turban of 
the jurists (Makrizl-Blochet, p. 335). In Cairo in 
those days, there was a special market for sellers 
of sJiarbusk-, in which however in Makrizi’s time 
only robes of honour were sold, and in Damascus 
there was a madrasa called al-Mudi asa al-Mahkiya 
al-Sharabishlya. Under the Circassian Mamiuks, 
the sharbush fell into disuse (and was replaced by 
the kalutat lerkestya ?). 

Rarlk also sarg/tf a bandage, is the usual Turkish 
name for the turban, == turban-wearer e. g. 

sarMili hodja =; cleric with the turban, sa/ tkdjl = 
turban-maker; sarlkdft basM-, the sultan’s turban- 
keeper. The first gild regulation of the turban- 
makers dates from Soliman’s time, when their shops 
were first opened, and regulations about the weaiing 
of turbans were drawn up (v. Hammer. Staats- 
ver-fassung, i. 443). 

^add [q. V.], the turban-cloth, then the whole 
turban, a name used particularly in North Africa 
and Egypt. The Egyptian texts of the Arabian 
A ights have sA<^dd for ^imama. Sometimes .^add 
was particularly the white and blue striped turban 
of the Copts, while that of the Muslims was called 
sMih ; the .^add ba^labakki was particularly well- 
hnown. The s^add tad/ al-khallfa at the court of 
the Fatimids was the office of the turban-winder 
to the Fatimid caliph; Kalka^andi, iii. 484. 

Shal. The word has passed into the languages 
of Europe, “shawl’' etc., and means the turban- 
cloth or whole turban, especially in Egypt, some- 
times also kerchiefs worn by women e. g. in Arabia 
and North Africa. 

SJiapka is the Turkish word for the modern 
European hat, which was introduced into Turkey 
by law in 1925. Only clerics already wearing 
turbans {sarikit hodja') were allowed to retain 
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their turbans. A number of publications appeared 
at the time on the hat question {^apka mes^elesi). 

S/iash, from which we get the English word 
“sash”, meant the turban-cloth in Egypt, Syria, Arabia 
and Persia. Under the .Aiyubids the kadis and learned 
men wore turbans with large shashat^ some let a 
tail (^dhtdaba) hang down between the shoulders 
or wore the neck-veil in addition {tailasan\ Kal- 
kashandi, iv. 42; cf. Makrizi, li. 98 and Suyuti, 
ii. 226). The shaAi however also meant a cap 
(= sha^ya) and formed part of a set of robes 
of honour; e. g. Kalkashandi. iv. 52 sq.\ shash 
raff^ inawsTil bihi tarafan min harir abyad. 
From 780 we also find the shdsh as part of a 
woman’s dress; it is the cloth embroidered with 
gold and pearls, thrown over the double tiirtur ; 
cf. Karabacek, p. 6^] sqq. 

S/iashiya in Egypt was a cap, around which 
the lurban-cloth was wound; it was of silk and 
I might be trimmed with pearls and gold. On the 
i other hand, however, it was the name given to 
j the paper cap, put upon criminals, and also to 
iron helmetlike caps. To put on the sha^iya = 
to adopt Islam. In modern Morocco, it is a black 
cap for young people in the form of the tarbus/i^ 
also a head-dress in the form of a sugar-loaf, which 
the Derkawa dervishes wear, in Algiers a woman’s 
cap (Brunot), in the oasis of Siwa it is pronounced 
shasJia. Shashiya seems originally to have been 
the turban-cloth made of shd^ muslin; cf. Z.D.M.G.^ 
xxii. 161. 

Shemle was in Turkey in the reign of Soliman 
a carelessly wound turban-cloth, worn by the 
common people iii. 17). In North Africa 

it is a cloth, still sometimes wound over the 
turban (Jimama) ; cf. Brunot. 

Shimrtr = Span, sombrero is the name given in 
Morocco to the European hat, sometimes also 
called tartur\ cf. Brunot. 

Sidara is a skull-cap like the worn under 

the miknd^a and ^isaba. 

Stkka^ the name for the Turkish dervish cap; 
cf. Jacob, Bektashiye.^ p. 40. 

Sudiis^ sadus is a green tailasan woin by wo- 
men, especially in winter time as a protection 
from cold. 

TtxdJ [q. V.], “Crown", also turban. 

Tahntk ialdimama) is a special adjustment, 
in which the turban-cloth is brought under the 
chin as a protection against heat and cold or 
its two ends tied under the chin. This form is 
found particulaily in the Maghrib and those who 
use it defend it intolerantly and describe all other 
forms of the turban as innovation [bid^a)^ as the 
dress of the devil or of the Copts, or as a survival 
of the turbans of the followers of Liit (Kattani, 
p. 70). The opposite of tahnik is iktrat or dtidjar 
(even letting the ends hang down is also wrong 
in contrast to it) while other rare synonyms for 
the tahntk are falahhl or iltihu. From the Maghrib, 
the Fatimids seem to have biought the tahnik to 
Egypt, and the nstadkTin ftnihatinakunwdx^ the chief 
emirs (eunuchs) at the Fatimid court who held the 
highest ofiices in the personal service of the Fatimid 
caliph (Kalka^andi, iii. 484; Ibn al-Sairifi, Kanun^ 
ed. Bahgat, Introduction). Farther east also the 
tahnik was occasionally found; for example even 
ai-Suli is said to have recommended it. But it is 
not siinna with the Shafi'is, while, for example, 
Ibn Kaiyim recommends it. 

Tailasan [q. v.], neck-veil of the kadis. 
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Tal\ a green tailasan. a name of very rare 
occurrence. 

Tili'^vd, plur. (a-d'dki^ is originally a Persian 
^vord and in Persia was the turban or a high 
cap French hic^iie and Spanish are perhaps 
connected with it. The name seems to be fir^t 
found in Mamliik Egypt in the xiv^^ century, 
when it was a round cap ^\ith flat top in various 
colours, worn without the turban-cloth. Under 
Xacir Faradj it ^\as extended in height from 
to 2^3 ells and swollen out like a cupola (perhaps 
under the influence of old Egyptian models) and 
called the Circassian /Uxlya. Egyptian women aie 
said to have imitated this for erotic or other reasons 
and this form then made its way to the east. The 
/Ui'iya was stiffened with paper and in a Fatimid 
c..p, similar in shape, of the xith century have 
been found fragments of papyius with writing 
upon them. These headdresses were quilted and 
had a rippled appeal ance. Other foims were 
evolved fiom them, such as the bottles, bairels, 
cone-^ and the so-called imicoins (Makrizi, li. 104; 
Karabacek^ p. 73; cf. furtur). In modern times 
i's used as a synonym for ; cf. 

Brunet; Kattani, p. 9S, 

Ta/s. parallel form for tai/asaf/, 

TL2/'^rrJi^ probably^ like ^harbu^h^ going back 
to the Persian sa-fusA^ only found in Arabic 
from the .with century, was a tight-fitting cap. in 
usually of red wool, with a tassel of black 
or blue silk. Around this cap, men of rank woie 
the turban-cloth and under it the small taklya or 
'arakhii. In Sjria and in the 'Iiak the tarbush 
has sometimes a peak, which hangs behind or at 
the side and is kept in position by a piece of 
cloth. In Egypt this cap used to be called s±ashlya 
(in Morocco we still find both terms in use side 
b} side), in Spain gkifara. Trabsjn is a name 
given in Morocco to a young man, who does not 
yet wear the turban (Brunot). The iarhush theie 
IS always imported from Europe; the diTlsIOy^ on 
the other hand is made in the country itself. 

Tar ha = tail a sari. 

Tasakhhi is also a kind of tailasan. 

TiotU}^ (ai tu! {a'), tafitura^ taniura^ in Arabic 
a loanword of unknowm oiigin (the Latin furrita^ 
tow ei -shaped, has been compaied), a high cap 
round which the turban can be wound. Tartjira 
seems to be found as early as a papyrus of the 
viiifi century a. n. (Karabacek, p. 67), and in 
the fourth century a. H. it was a popular hcad- 
dre';.s m Kairawan (Karabacek, p. 68). The tiirtur 
at a latei date seems to have been a head-dress 
of tjre Bedouins (they swore by it, ida-hakly 
tiijtnrr. ihcie i.s a raying, ‘‘he fell at the first 
blow like the tia tiir of a Bedouin’*) and to have 
gone out of fashion with the denizens of the towns, 
A ho (Til of paper used to be put on the heads 
of criminals and prisoners captured from the enemy, 
and it was woin also b) the “prince of the 
New \ ear (iiaidruz) at a popular festival in Cairo, 
which was prohibited in the reign Barkuk. 
Ihe pointed turtur was in the century, with 

or without the turban, the head-dress of the com- 
mon people in Egypt and the countries adjoining 
it (Karabacek, p. 68); at a later date dervishes 
m Eg\pt wore .sugar-loaf-shaped turtur with 
trimmings (Lane, Manjiers etc.); in Tuikey it 
was woin by the volunteer corps of the Delis, in 
Algiers by the Dey's eawshes, in Morocco by the 
negro soldiery. The name is found wherever 


Arabic is spoken and turtur in Arabic seems to 
cuue'>pond to taiij in Turkish and Persian. About 
780 A. H. the double tiiitiir with two peaks like 
a camel's hump, and the shash above them, appears 
as a lady's fashion in Egypt and was taken to 
Euiope (Karabacek, p. 71), and in modern times 
w'e find among the Druse and Maronite women 
of the Lebanon a /«; tur plated with gold or 
Covered with horn like the horn of a unicorn. 
In Fas, Algiers and Tunis also, the name is given 
to certain forms of W'omen’s head-dress (cf. Brunot, 
p. 1 19; Karabacek, p. 80). 

ukhrTif, a high cap common in the 
Maghrib, which could be made either quite simply 
or of valuable material. 

^Urf was in old Turkey a large globe-or pad- 
shaped tuiban worn by learned men. corresponding 
to the Arabic danniya and the Persian kiilahi- 
kadT. Sultan Mchemmed II was fond of wearing 
the ^urf embroidered with gold; cf. von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassuug^ i. 444; do. G.O.R.^ vii. 268; 
viii. 191. 

UrsTis^a^ arsusii^ rtissa is said to be a melon- 
shaped hat. 

Vskuf HskufUa. from the Italian scuffia = 
Aiabic kufiya^ was a peaked cap embroidered 
with gold, which the officers of the Janissaries 
and some officials of the Serail like the BaUadjis 
wore, also called kuka, Sulaiman Pasha, son of 
< >rkhaD, is said to have invented it; he is said to 
have introduced it out of affection for Djalal al- 
Din Rum! and even to have worn it. It came 
into general use in the reign of Murad I aod 
became a kind of ruler’s crown; cf. v. Hammer, 
Staatsz'erfassuug^ i. 444 do. G.O.R. di« 17 * 
Yusuf T^^imafned Yusuf 1 is an old name for the 
Turkish turban; it is said to have been originally 
invented by Joseph and to be called after him. 
Selim I and 11 wore these Yusufts^ which were 
then called Sclimis after them; cf. v. Hammer, 
Staatsvofassioig^ i. 442 do. G.O.R^^, iih ^ 7 * 
Bibliography', Arabic works dealing 
especially with the Turban: 

I. Abu 'Abd Allah M. b. al-Waddah aBAn- 
dalusi al-Maliki, Kitdb Fadl Libas alTAma iin, 
a contemporary of BakT b. Makhlad, d. 27^ 
(889), G,A.L., i. 164; 2. Nasir al-Din M. b. 
Abl Bakr ^Ali b. Abi ^aiif al-Makdisi al-^afi L 
Sazob al'Ghimdma ft lisal Taraf aT^Buauia,^ 
d. 906 (1500), G.A,L., ii. 98, Berlin, N®. 5453 : 

3. Djalal al-Din al-SuyUti, al-Ahadith al-Jfisan 

fi-ma ’loarada fi ' l-Tailasarh or: Tadl aT 

Tailasdn^ d. 911 (1505), cf. G.A.L.^ ii- ^43 > 

4. do., Taiy al-IAsari ^an Dh amni al-Ti-^dasau , 

5. do., 'Pj aTvab (y^ Simat al-Mal'aika wa-^ fi 
'l-k Adhaha {yva-hal yailjuz an vukdl li ’'TAhaditll 
Kalam Allah), g". A. L., ii.' 150, I18, Berlin, 
NO. 2509; 6. M. b. Yahya al-Bukhari, Risa/a 
fi FadTlat aFlmama wa-Sunanha,, d. 934 (j 5 - 7 )> 
Berlin, N^. 5459; 7. '^Alwan al-Hamawi, Mon- 
zTima fi- ^l-Kalam ^ala 'lllmama,^ d. 936(1527)1 
G.A. L.. ii. 333; 8. Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Hadjar al-FIaitaml al-Makki, Kitah Darr ol- 
Ghimama fit Darr al-Tailasan zva "'l-kAdh^^^ 
UT/mama,^ d. 973(1565), G.A.L., ii. 388; 9 - 

b. Sultan M. al-Kari, Fisala fii lilas^aiat ol~ 
^Imama 'l-kA dh aba^ d. 1014 (1606), Berlin, 
N'O. 5460; lo. M. Hidjuzi b. M. b. ^Abd Allah 

“al'Wa'iz” (al-Shabawi Taiikat^", al-Kalkashandi 
Baladaii, al'Shafid Madhhab^n)^ al-Maiadrid al- 
niust<Fdhaba bi-Masadir aF/niama wa ''id'Adhaha,^ 
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d. 1035 (1626); II. A. b. M. b. A. al-Makkarl, | al-Buzdjani, of course, is also found). It was the 
Azhar al-Kumama ft Akltbar al-Imamn, d. 1 041 ! capital of the district of Djara (also written Z am) 
(1632), cf. G.A.L.^ ii. 296; 12. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl M. . in the N. E. of Kuhistan. Accoiding to Yakut, 
b. A. “Ibn al-Imam", Tuhfat al-Umma bi-Ahkam , Buzdjan lies 4 days' journey from Nisabur and 6 
alkimma, d. 1062 (1652), Hadjdji Khalifa, | from Herat, while al-Istakhri (p. 282) gives four 

N". 2551; 13. Shihab al-Din A. b. M. al-Kha- | days’ journey as the distance fiom Buzdjan to 
fadji al-Efendi (Sharih al-Shifa), al- Thimama j Bushandj. The town, on which no fewer than 
/7 Sifat alklniama^ d. 1069 (1659), cf. G.A.L., \ l8o villages were dependent, lay in a fertile and 
ii. 285; 14. al-Saiyid JI. b. Mawlaya Dja'far al- j well-watered neighbourhood. Accoiding to Ibn 
Kattani, al-Dfama li-Ma'rifat Ahkam Sunnat Rusta (p. 181), I^am belonged to the 19 rjsatlk 
alk Imama, modern, printed Damascus 1342 [s. dependent on Nisabur. zVl-Mukaddasi (at least 
the art. kaitanT]. according to the te.vt quoted in de Gueje, p. 319, 

X*. 14 is the most detailed monograph on ■ note e) says that the name Buzdjan is only applied 
the tuiban and has been much used for the above | to the town (kas/ ) proper, not to the whole distiict 
article. Of other writings he mentions N®. I, 2, which included the villages depending on it [cf. 
3, 8, 10, 12, 13, but has himself only seen and the article shahr]. We have the less doubt about 
used X<*. 8. In addition to NO. 14 we have used this notice as the not very clear passage, p. 321, 
XO. 2 for some points. note 3 , again seems to identify al-kasr with ai- 

Of European literature in addition to j madlna. 
the works of Dozy, Karabacek and Brunot cited | Bibliography. G. I.e Strange, The Lands 
above we may mention a few general works on i of the Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 3561-1/. ; E. Vate, 
costume: Rosenberg, Gcschichte des Kostums, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 35 G. Ritter, 

5 vols , plates with brief descriptions, pi. 297 Erdkundc.^ viii. 264 r/., 27S, 2S6i-i/. ; C. Barbier 

on the turban; J. v. KostUmgeschichte der de Meynard, Dktionnaire . . .de la /’rr.'t’, p. 12 1, 

Kiiltu>i’olker\ Alb. Kretschmer, Die Tiachteti \\<)sq. (V. F. Buchner) 

de) V'olker\ Katalog der Lipperheidescken A'ostuni- TURFAN, usually written Turf an, locally pro- 

bibliothek. — 16 forms of turban are illustrated ; nounced Turf an, a town in Chinese Turk- 

by Fesquet, 44 diffeient ones by Niebuhr, and | istan. The oasis, fertile although suffering from a 

no less than 286 are given by Michael Thalman, | scarcity of water, between the depression of Lukcun, 
Flenchus libioiitn or. mss., Vienna 1702, vi. 29 j which lies below the sea-level, and the ranges of 
SI/, on Cod. turc., vii., Bologna (according to j the Thian-shan, has been of importance from an- 
li. 751); cf. Victor Rosen, Remari/ues sur i cient times not only for trade between China and the 

les mss. orientaux de la Colleetion Marsigli ii \ west but also politically ; the settlements inen- 

Bologne (Atii della Real Ace. dei Lincei, 281, ! tioned in ancient times and the early middle ages 
1883 — 1884), p. 182. _ (W. Bjork.man) I were however not on the site of the modem Turfan 

TURBAT-I HAIDARl. [See Zawa.] 1 but west and east of it. In the second century u. c. 

TURBAT-I SHAIKH-I DJAM, a place in the principality of Ku-shi was heie; in the year 
the north-east of Persia (province of IHiu- | 60 B. c. it was destroyed by the Chinese and 
lasan), not far from the Afghan frontier ; its position '| eight small principalities took its place, including 
is approximately 61° East Long, and 35° N. Lat. ' anterior Ku-shi in the region of Turfan; the 
It is a stage on the Mashhad-PIerat road (the ■ capital of this was the little town called Kiao- 
distance from Turbat-i Shaikh-i Djam to M.ishhad ho by the Chinese, the site of which is marked 
is about 96 miles, roughly half the distance between by the ruins about 4 miles west of Turfan called 
!Mashhad and Herat) and lies on a tributary of Yarkhoto by Klementz {A'achrichten uber die zoh 
the Harirud. In the first half of the xix'h century der A'ais. Akad. der IViss. zu St, Pete) sburg ini 
the number of houses was given at about 200 fahre iSgS ausge/ us/ete Expedition naeh Tuijan, 
(Coiiolly, about 1830); towards the end of the St. Petersbuig 1899, p. 24 sqq.'). Considerable 
century (1894) Yate put the number at about 250. importance was later attained by the Chinese settle- 
The last named traveller observed that the place ment Kao-cang, called in Turki first Khoco (Mah- 
was called Djam by the inhabitants; the inhabi- mud Kashghari, i. 103: Kudju), later Kara-Khodja, 
tants themselves are called Idjami. In 1894 there now the ruins of Idikut-shahri, 20 — 25 miles east 
were about 4,000 families, all agriculturists; they i of Turfan. Immediately south of the modern Turfan 
used to have a chief of their own; when Vate lie the ruins called Old Turfan by Klementz {op. 
visited the little town, however, the DjamI weie cif., p. 28); according to .S. Franke (Aizirr/ii/n-rAr/ir 
under the direct authority of the district governor. Tempelinschiift aus IdikuTsahi i bei Turfan, An- 
Tuibat-i ^ail^-i Djam has also a primitive citadel hang zu .4bh. Breuss. Akad., 1907, p. 3 ^) these 
built of clay ; east of the village is the tomb of ruins “must date from ancient times and have been 
the saint to which the village owes its name. He an unimportant place’’; but they occupy a rather 
was the mystic Shaikh Ahmad-i Djaini (d. 536 = larger area (3 square kilometres) than Idikut-shahri. 
1142; cf. the article AHMAD djamI). According to Turfan is not mentioned in the Mongol period and 
Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris,’ lii. 75 sqq.), he was called noton the Chinese map of 1331 (E. Bietschneider, 
Shihab aliin Ahmad and the place belonged to Mediaeval Reseai ches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 
his descendants, 'quite free from the authority of vol. ii.). The only suggestion that there was perhaps 
the state. What Ibn Battuta further tells about a towri of Turfan in ancient times also, is found 
the Shaikh is obviously local tradition without any in a Saka document found in Tun-Huang and 
great historical value. The tomb was visited by published by Sten Konow (Oslo Etnogiafiske Mu- 
limur and at a later date by Humayun. seums Skiifter'. Publuations of the India Institute, 

The mediaer al name of Turbat-i Shaikh-i Djam was iii. j, Oslo igzg, p. 137 and 148) where a town 
Buzdjan (also Puckan; Yakut, iii. 890 S51., gives called Tturpamni is mentioned. The first Chinese 
a further variant: Fuzz or Fazz, while some (in the Ming-shi) reference to Turfan (Chinese 
scholars have the nisba al-Fazzi; the nisba, T’u-lu-fan) is in the year 1377; some foreign em- 
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bassies oa the way to China were robbed at Turfan 
and a Chinese army was sent against the king of 
Turfan as a reprisal (^Med. Res.^ li. 193). To a 
somewhat later date belongs the hrst Muslim ac- 
count of Turfan ; according to the Ta) u:h< Kadiuii^ 
Xhizr l^odja, Khan of Moghulistan (c. 13S9— 1399), 
undertook a campaign against ‘'Kara Khodja and 
Tuifan. two very important towns on the frontiers 
of China"; the inhabitants were forced to adopt 
Islam and the two towns were henceforth regarded 
as within the territory of Islam {^Day al-Isldni) 
(Ta^rlk/i-i RasA^dl^ traiial. Roj.s, p. 52). When the 
celebrated embassy of the Timurid Shahrukh [.p v.] 
passed through the country in S23 (1420J the 
inhabitants were, however, for the most part still 
idolators; there was a large temple of idols there 
and a great statue of Buddha Sak\amumf bhakemualj 
and many other idoh, some old, some of recent 
erection (A'’, if., xiv.. p. 310 and the original 
text of Hafiz-i Abru [q.v.] in Barthold, al-Mitzaf- 
fiU'iya^ p. 27). The present inhabitants of Turfan 
(TurfanlfkJ know that Uighurs used to live there, 
but the^e Uighurs are now considered to have 
been Muslims; all Buddhist relics are ascribed to 
the Kalmucks fKlementz, op. ciL, p. 20) or to 
king iJakjanus [see a^^hab al-kahf], 

Turfan suffered in those da\s from want of water 
even more than it does nowu In the reigu of Wais- 
Khan (1418 — 1428) agriculture was conducted in 
a very primitive and laborious fashion; the lOran 
had a deep well dug and out of this he himself 
and his slaves drew water for their fields in earthen 
ves-'cls (kuza) {Ta'nkJti Ra.^diy p. 67). Conditions 
seem to have improved later; towards the end of 
the wiitk century the land of Calfslj (the modern 
Karadjahr) obtained its corn from Turfan {Zap..^ 
XV., 251; quoted by M. Hartmann, Der islaintsche 
i. 302)4 The present underground iirigation 
channels aie said not to have been made till the 
xviiith century (Sir A. Stein, in Geo^y. Jouyn.., 
1916, Sept., p, 47). 

Under the princes claiming descent from Caghatai 
Khan in the modern Chine.se Turkislan (xvth — 
x\iit^i century) d’urfan h frequently mentioned as 
the lesidence of various Khans; at a later date 
it was, like the rest of the country, subjected first 
to the Kalmucks, then after the destruction of 
the Kalmuck empire in 1758 to the Chinese. In 
1765 the ti:)wn of Uc (west of Ak-su, q.v.), which 
had lebelled against the Chinese, was destroyed 
and its population completely wiped out; in order 
to restore the town, inhabitants were imported 
fiom other towns, especially from Turfan. Uc was 
was henceforth known as Uc-Turfan or Ush-Turfan: 
to distinguish the two, I'urfan proper was called 
Old Turfan (Kohne Turfan). In the time of Wkub 
Beg (1866 — 1877) Turfan was the frontier town 
of his dominions in the east; in 1876 it was 
visited by a famine and in 1877 occupied by the 
Chinese without resistance. Turfan now belongs 
to the territory of the “king” {wa/ig) of Lukcun. 
The first European to visit Turfan was Dr. A. 
Kegel (see below) in 1879. The modern fort of 
Turfan is said by Regel to have been built by 
"V a'^kub Beg; east of it is the Chinese fort, which, 
according to Grum-Grzimailo {^Opisanie pute.^estviva 
V Zapadfily Kitai^ i., St. Petersburg 1856, p. 275)^ 
was not built till 1886; but it is already mentioned 
by Regel. Still farther to the east, according to 
Kegel, lay the “ruins of the Turfan of the last 
centuries “with” numerous fine tomb-mosques and a 


beautiful minaret”. The minaret and the medrese, 
to which it belongs, have been several times il- 
lustrated (Kleinent/, op. p. 49; O. Donner, 

Kisa i Z^ntyalasien Helsingfors I90l,p. 120; 

A. V. le Coq, Auf Hellas Spuren in Ostturkistan^ 
Leipzig 1926, pi. 2). The minaret was not, as has 
been asserted, a Christian belfry, but was only 
built in 1760 by a zvang of Lukcun. 'These ruins 
are probably identical with the Old Turfan of 
Klementz, which in this case would belong to a 
later date than Franke (see above) and Grunwedel 
(“a terribly ruined old town of the Uighui 
period”) have assumed; Klementz also {op. oil.., 
p. 28) seeks “to identify the Tu-lu-fan of the Ming 
geographers with the present Old Turfan, which 
lies S. E. of the modern Chinese Turfan”. The 
ruins of most of the buildings of the old town 
seem to have been destroyed between 1879 and 
1898, but, as Oldenburg established in 1909, more 
has survived than one would suppose from Klementz's 
description. The modern town is of some importance 
as a commercial centre; the highest estimate of 
the number of inhabitants is about 20,000, 

Bibliography', (in addition to the references 
in the article): A. Regel, Tuyfan.,\n Petermanns 
MitUilnngen., xxvi., 1S80, p. 205 sqq.', Sir A. 
Stein, f finer jHOst Asia, Oxford 1928, p. 5 ^^ 
sqq. where further references are given; 
Grum-Gr2imaiIo, Opisanie puteshestviya v Za- 
padniy Kiiai, i., St. Petersburg 1S96, chap, xii- 
xvi.; A. Grunwedel, Berichl uber archdologische 
Arbeiten in Idikutschari und V/ngebung ini I'i'in- 
ley igos^-igos., Munich 1905 {Abh. Bayer. Akad., 
KI. i., vol. xxiv., ser. i.), p, 4; S. Oldenburg, 
Russkaya T urkesiankaya Ekspediciya i gog - 
igio, St. Petersburg 1914, p. 25. 

(W. Barthold) 

TURGAI, the name of a river system 
and of a small town in the steppes of 
Central Asia. 'The main river Turgai is formed 
of the Karfn-sald! Turgai, which receives the Tasti 
Turgai, and the Kara Turgai, and flows into Lake 
Durukca; north of it runs the Sar! Turgai, which 
i;> called Ulkun-tamd! in its upper course and 
receives from the w’est the Muildl-Turgai and the 
Saii'bui Turgai, The Sar? Turgai flows into Lake 
Sari-Kopa. In Turkish lurghgi or torghai means 
“little bird” (Radloff, Worterbneh, iii. 1184, 1457 ) » 
Kira Turghai is a name of the starling. The fortifi- 
cations of Orenburg are called Torghai Kala. 

The modern town of Turgai on the river of 
the same name was b uilt in 1S45 by Major Tomiliu 
as a fortrcbS and one of the centres of Russian 
power among the Kirgiz [q. v.] under the name 
of the Orenburg furtre&s (Orenburgsko'e Ukreplenie). 
In 1865 the territory of the Orenburg Kirgiz was 
divided into two provinces {oblast*), the Ural and 
the Turgai. When the Turgai province in l8b8 
was di\ided into districts {lAezd), the fortress was 
made the capital of the district and called Turgai. 
As there was no suitable centre in the province 
itself, the Turgai province was administered from 
Orenburg. The governor lived there and in U vyas 
published from 1881 the official gazette, Turgaiskiya 
Oblastnlya Viedotnosli. Among the four capitals 
of district in this, province, the town of Turgai only 
takes the third place and has never been important; 
the number of inhabitants according to the census 
of 1897 was only 896, to that of 191I, 

The southern part of the province with the town 
' of Turgai is less suitable for agriculture and Russian 
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colonisation than the north, on account of the scarcity 
of fertile areas, although in the sixties about 1,300 
hectares were cultivated on the river Turgai alone. 
From Turgai, trade routes lead northwards to 
Oisk and Kustanai, and southwards to Irgiz and 
Perowsk (now called Kizil-Orda). 

Before Russian rule the present Turgai teiritory 
was inhabited only by nomads and hardly mentioned 
in political history. An exception is NasawTs 
account (ed, Houdas, p. of the campaign 

of the Kh^’arizm-shah [q. v.] Muhammad in the 
year 612 (1215 — 1216) against the Kipcak and 
his encounter with the Mongols; cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan etc. = 6^. 3 /. .S., N. S. v., p. 370 sqq.\ 
1 . Marquart, Ostt'urkische Dialektsiudien^ Berlin 
1914, p. ii^sqq. where on p. 133 a later date 
(midsummer 1219) is assumed. 

Tuigai now belongs to the autonomous republic 
of Kazakistan. Instead of the earlier division into 
provinces and districts, the land is now divided 
into administrative areas {okrug) ; the town of 
Turgai now belongs to the area Aktynbinsk, the 
most southerly part of the former Turgai province 
to the area of Kizfl-Orda. 

Bibliography'. Bossiya, xviii.; Kirgizskiy 
Kraiy Petersburg 1903, esp. p. 341 sq. and 
map; articles by Ya. Polferov and A. Kaufman, 
in Enciklop. Slovar\ Brokgaus-Efron, xxxiv. 
(1902); Aziatskaya Rossiya^ i., Petersburg 1914, 
p. 347 and 351. — On modern conditions I have 
been informed by word of mouth. 

(W. Barthold) 

TURKISTSN or TURHLSTAN, a Persian word 
meaning the “land of the Turks”. To the 
Persians of course only the southern frontier of 
the land of the Turks, the fiontier against Iran, 
was of importance and this frontier naturally 
depended on political conditions. On their very 
first appearance in Central Asia in the sixth 
century A. D., the Turks reached the Oxus (cf. 
amU-darya). In the time of the Sasanians therefore 
the land of the Turks began immediately north 
of the Oxus; according to the story given in 
Tabari (i. 435 sq,) the Oxus was settled by an 
arrow-shot of Iiash as the frontier between the 
Turks and the “territory i^amal) of the Persians”. 
Accoiding to the Armenian Sebeos (seventh century 
A. D.) the Vehrot, i. e. the Oxus, rises in the land 
of Turk'astan {Histcire d'Heracliits far Viv'eqtie 
Sebeos, transl. by Fr. Macler, Paris, I 904 i P* 49 ^ 
J. Marquart, Erdnsahr, p. 48); in another passage 
in the same work(p. 43; Marquart, p. 73)T'urk'astan 
is associated with Delhastan i. e. Dehistan (in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, north of the 
Atrek [q. v.]). 

By the victories of the Arabs, the Turks were 
driven far back to the north ; for the Arab 
geographers of the third (ninth) and fourth (tenth) 
centuries, Ti^kestan therefore began, not immedi- 
ately north of the Oxus, but only north of the 
area of Arab culture known as “the lands beyond 
the river” Ma wara^ al-Nahr [q-v.]. Turkistan, the 
land of the Turks, was then regarded as the regions 
north and east of Ma wara^ al-Nahr. , The town of 
Kasan in Farghana [q. v.] north of the Sfr-Darya 
[q. V.] was “where the land of Turkistan begins” 
(Yakut, iv. 227). The towns of Dj and and ^ahr- 
kand on the lower course of the same river were 
in Turkistan {op. cit., ii. 127; iii. 344) ; in Turkistan 
lay the town of Khotan {op. cit.^ ii. 403)* From 
this use of the name it has been held (especially 


I by M. Hartmann, Chmesisch^Ttirkestan.^Yi 7 i\kt. 1908, 
p. i) that the name “Turkestan” was first applied 
by the Russian conquerors of Central Asia quite 
arbitrarily to the land of ISIa wara^ al-Nahr. As a 
matter of fact, the name Turkistan had long regained 
its earlier significance as a result of the Turkish 
conquests, perhaps less in literature than in everyday 
usage To the people of Persia and Af gh anistan 
the “Turks in Turkistan” were their immediate 
neighbours on the north; thus in a lullaby taken 
down in Shiraz in 1886 we are told “Two Turks 
came from Turkistan, biought me to Hindustan” 
(V. Zukovskiy, Obrazcl persidskago narodnago tvor- 
cestva., St. Petersburg, 1902, p. 169 sq.). Through 
the Ozbeg conquests of the xvi^k century a new' 
Turkistan arose south of the Amu-Darya. The 
corresponding province of Afghanistan still bears 
the name of Turkistan; as the southern frontiers 
of this Turkestan some travellers (R. Burslem, A 
Peep in Toorkisian.^ London, 1S46. p. 57 ^^.) give 
the pass of Ak Rabat north of Bamiyan [q. v.]; 
others (J. Wood, A Journey to the Sou/ce of the 
River Oxus.^ new edition, London 1872, p. 130) 
the pass of Hadjikak, a little farther south, where 
the w'atershed between the basins of the Helmand 
[q. v.] and the Amu Darya is; farther west, in the 
region between the Murghab and the Ab-i Maimana, 
the frontier of Turkistan is given as the range of 
Band (or Tirband)-i Turkistan. The name Turkistan 
was introduced into the scientific terminology of 
the xixth century, not by the Russians but by the 
English, probably under the influence of the Persian 
und Afghan usage. 

In literature, especially in travellers’ records, a 
distinction has usually been made between Russian, 
Chinese and Afghan Turkestan, although the word 
Turkestan (or Turkistan) had an administrative 
significance only in Russia and Afghanistan. Some- 
times instead of these w'e find the terms West 
and East Turkestan. The governor-generalship of 
Turkestan was founded in 1867 by the Russians 
with Tashkent [q. v.] as its capital. The frontieis 
of this governor-generalship were sometimes con- 
tracted, sometimes extended. From 1882 to 1S98 
the province of Semiryecye, at one time included 
in Turkestan, belonged to the governor-generalship 
of the Steppes with Omsk as its capital. In 1898 
Semiryecye and the Transcaspian province (Turco- 
' mania) w'ere incorporated in Turkestan. 

I In 1886 Prof. I. Mushketow attempted to give 
the name “Turkestan” a definite geographical 
significance, independent of administrative con- 
ditions. Under the influence of A. Petzhold’s book 
Utnschati im Russischefi Turkestan nebst einer allge- 
meinen Sohilda ting des Turkestanischen Beckens, 
Leipzig 1877, he proposed to give the name Turke- 
stan or the Turkestan basin to the lands between the 
central mountains of Central Asia and the basin 
of the Caspian Sea, the Iranian plateau and the 
sea of ice ; Mu^ketow' had no doubt that the frontier 
between Russia and England in the not distant 
future w'ould be established on the Hindu-Kush 
[q. V.]. He proposed to replace the term “Chinese 
Turkestan” by the Chinese Han-hai (interpreted 
by European scholars since Richthofen as the 
“dry sea”). Mu^ketow' deals only with geographical 
facts and hypotheses, without regarding the ety- 
mological significance of the words or any ethno- 
graphical considerations. 

Mainly on ethnographical grounds the word 
Turkestan has gradually dropped out of use 
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in Soviet Russia. After the revolution, a •‘Tuike- 
Stan lepublic” lasted a few years with the old capital 
Tashkent, In comparison with the earlier govemor- 
gcoeralbhip the area of this republic was much 
smaller; in the north isolated parts were attached 
to the Kirgiz republic [cf. kirgiz], .Alter the 
pimciple of nationality had been fin.ally carried 
thiough in 1924, the common name of the land 
had to give way to terms formed of the names of 
the various peoples like Uzbekistan. Turkmenistan 
and Tadjikistan. Only a few, mainly economic 
questions, are still settled in Tashkent for all the 
lands in question; for Turkestan in such cases the 
expression Central .Asia ( Siv./zzriij’u -Tc/ru) is used. 

Turkestan was also the name in use under the 
Ozbegs for a town on the middle couise of the 
Sir Darya. From the accounts of the .Arab geo- 
grapheis it may be assumed that m the fourth 
(tenth) century the town of Shawghar (in Le Strange, 
Lauds cf the Eastei n Caliphate^ Cambridge 1905, 
p. 4S5 ; Shavaghar) must have stood there: un- 
fjrtunately no trace of it has been found. In the 
xi\tt‘ oentuiy and piobably as early as the xii'h, 
the later Turkestan was called Vast and is mentioned 
Us late as the history of Timur {Zafcir-NZima^ Ind. 
ed ,11 9j as a village ( karyd) The importance of 
the town increa.sed from the cult — first known in 
the Mongol period — of the saint Ahmad Vesewl 
[q, V.], regaided as the converter of the Turks to 
Islam (on his period see also Barthold, in Dcr 
Islam, xiv, U2), and especially after the splendid 
tomb had been erected there by Timur. The saint 
was regaided as the patrou of the land of the 
Tuiks and was called Hadrat-i Turkistan. which 
piobably e,\plains the new name of the town. At 
the time of the Russian conquest the circumference 
of the town was about 2 miles, the population 
about 5.000 and in 1908 it had risen to 15,000 
Bibliography. In addition to the reference 
m the text: Mashketow, Turkestan, St. Peters- 
iSSG, 2ml ed. 1915: W- Barthold, Stand unJ 
.-tufgaben der Geschhshtsforschnng m Turkestan 
i Die Geistesu’issensehaften.v. 1913-1914, p. 1075 
sqq ); do , Turkestan down to the Mongol In- 
vasion. \C)i% ((r.J/. 5 ., new ser. V.); do., Istoriya 
kultutnoi zizni Turkestana Letnngiad 1927; \V. 
Masalskij, Turkestansktj krai, St. Petersburg 
1913, p. 600 sqq.\ A. DobrosmJsIow, Goroda 
bstr-Dar' mskoi oblasti, Tashkent 191 2. — On the 
tomb see especially M. Masson, in Izv. Sredne 
. 4 z. Geograf Ohshl , xix. (1929) p. 39 sqq. 

(\\’. B.'VRTIIOI.D) 

TURKMAN-CAI (better T-Cayl), a village 
in the di.strict of Ourinarud in the piovince 
of A'ihaibaidjan. Turkmiin-cai, “the river of the 
Turkomans'’, is really the name of the stream on 
which the village stands ; it comes down from the 
Cicakli pass (between Turkman-cai and Sarah). It 
is one of the northern tributaries of the river of 
Mivana 1 Shahlir-cav?) which flows into the Ktz?l- 
uzan fcf. the article s.xi-Iu-kUi)). The village of 
Turkman-cai marks a stage on the great Tabriz— 
Zandjan-Kazwin-Tihian-Khuiasan road. The di- 
stances aie Tabriz— Turkman-cai c. 60 miles; Turk- 
inan-cai-Zandjan c. So miles. Ilamdullah in the 
Nuzhat al-KulTd', G. M. 5 ., xxiii. 183, puts these 
distances at 16 and 25 farsakhs respectively. He 
calls the village Turkman-kandi ; the word kand 
village, only used in Adharbaidjan and unknown 
elsewhere in Persia, is certainly of eastern Iranian 
origin (cf. Sogdian, kanth, town; cf. Barthold, 


Istonva Kultur. Ztzni Turkestana, Leniograd 1927, 
p. 38); the word must have been brought into 
Adharbaidjan by Turkish invaders. HamduUah also 
say^ that at one time the village was a town, the 
Iranian name of which, Dih Kharran (several 
variants), he gives. 

Clavijo, ed. Sreznewski (St. Petersburg 1881, 
p. 172 and 354), calls Turkman-cai Tutelar and 
Tunglar (evidently a corruption of Turk-lhr) and 
says that it i^ inhabited by Turkomans. 

Tuikman-cai is known in history from the treaty 
signed there between Russia and Persia on Feb. 
10 22, 1828, This diplomatic document consists of 
two parts. I. By virtue of the political treaty, which 
was to take the place of the treaty of 181 3i 
annexed the khanate.s of Eriwan and Nal^icewan 
and received fiom Persia a contribution of 5)000, 000 
tumans = 20,000,000 roubles, but this was later 
reduced. 2 A special agreement fixed at 5^0 
valorem the customs duties between thetvvo countries 
and regulated the personal status of Russian sub- 
jects' in criminal cases they were to be tried b) 
Russian courts, civil cases concerning both nation- 
alities were dealt with by Russo-Persian tribunals 
with the participation of the Russian consular re- 
presentatives etc. This particular agreement of 1828 
is the historical origin of the Persian capitulations. 
By the most favoured nation clause, all the states 
of Europe in time secured similar rights. On its 
' accession to power in 1917 the Soviet government 
renounced stia sponte all the old political an 
judicial privileges in Persia and this renunciation 
was sealed by the Persian-Soviet treaty of Feb. 28, 

! 1921. Since 1918 Persia has shown a desire to 
abrogate capitulations generally, but not till May 10, 
1927 did she address a circular note to this effect 
to the poweis, several of whom, from May lOj 
192S, have made new treaties on a basis of equality. 

The frontiers of 1S2S between Russia and Persia 
(Little Ararat-Caspian Sea) still remained un- 
changed even after 1921. . . 

Bibliography, Turkmin-cai is mentioned 
by all the tiavellers who have gone from Tabriz 
Kazwin, cf. Hommaire de Hell, Voyage, Paris 
1854-1860, iii. 83—84 (the village has 200 
houses) and the atlas pi. Ivi. (room where t e 
treaty was signed); Briigsch, Leipzig 1862- 

1864, i. 181; Lycklama a Nijeholt, Voyag^^ '^^- 
85; II. Schindler, Beisen, Zeitschr. GesdL Erdk., 
1883, p. 333 (too houses, altitude 5,285 feet). 

The text of the treaty of 1828 in F. Marten^^ 
eVouveau recueil ties traites, VI1/2, 1830, p- 5 
572; SanF al-Dawla, AliVat al-bulddn i. 4^® 
418; Vuzefovic, Dogovorl Rossii s vostokom, ^t. 
Petersburg 1869, p. 214—227 ; Hertslet, Treaties 
concluded betioeen Great Britain an t Persia-, 
etc, London 1891. Analysis of the treaty m 
Greenfield, Die Vei fassung des pers. Siaatts, 
Berlin 1904; K. Vollers, Das Orientalische 
kabinett der I niversiiat Jena ini Jahre 1 
Dresden 1906, p. 7. (V". MiNORsKY)^ 

TURKOMANS, a Turkish p e o p I e in 
Central Asia. The name has been used since t e 
fifth (xith) century, first in the Persian 
form Turkmanan, by the Persian historians Gar izi 
[q. V.] (cf. also now the printed edition by * 
Nazim, E. G. Brovune Mem., vol. l, 

1928) and Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Baihaki [q.v] in the same 
sense as the Turkish Oghuz, Arab. Ghuzz [q- '';J' 
The Oghuz of cou^^e used to live in Mongolia, 
where they are mentioned as early as the Orkhon 
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inscriptions of the eighth century. These Oghuz 
are, so far as we know, only called Turks, not 
Turkomans; the Turkomans aie mentioned only 
in the west, first (in the transcription T^o-kii-Mong) 
in the Chinese Encyclopaedia of the viii'h century 
A. D., TUing-tun. chap. 193 (F. Hirth in S. B. 
Bayr. Akad.^ 11. 1899, p. 263 According to 
T uny-ticn T6-ku*inong was another name for the 
land of Suk-tak i. e. the land of the Alans (see 
ALLAN and sughdak) which in the beginning of 
our era stretched as far east as the lower cour&e of 
the Sir Darya [q. v.], which in the fourth (tenth) 
century was the main centre of the O g huz. 

In the Arabic geographical literature the Turko- 
mans (al-Turkman or al-Turkmaniyun) are only 
mentioned by ai-Mukaddasi (or al-Makdisi, B. G.A.^ 
iii. 274 j^.) in the description of a number of towns 
N.W. and N.E. of ArbTdjab or Sairam, the situation 
of which cannot be exactly defined. By the fifth 
(xi^h) century the origin of the word Turkoman 
had already been forgotten; the popular (Persian) 
etymology Turk manand ‘‘like Turks” is found 
as early as Mahmud Kasbgharl (iii. 307). From 
his time onwards we often find “Turks and Turko- 
mans” opposed to one another. The language and 
particularly the type of the Turkomans was in- 
fluenced by their migration to the west so that 
only a “similarity” was allowed to exist between 
them and the rest of the Turks. The Turkomans 
living in Central Asia at the present day are 
particularly easy to recognise by their long 
heads (dolichocephalic); this formation of skull is 
partly produced by artificial deformation in the 
cradle, but is also explained by intermixture with 
Iranian nomadic peoples of Central Asia. Mahmud 
Kashghari (1. 80 and 393) calls the Karlak [q.v.] 
Turkomans as well as the O gh uz. 

On the wide dissemination of Turkomans in 
western Asia as a result of the political events of 
the fifth (xith) century, see OHUZZ and seldjUks. 
As a result of the political importance of the 
Seldjuk dynasty, we possess fuller notices of their 
people, the Turkomans, than of the all other 
Turkish peoples of the middle ages. Ra.^Id 
al-Din (text in Trudl Vost. otd. Arkh Obske^ vii. 
32 sqq.') for example gives the names of the 
individual “Glxuz tribes”. In a lingui^stically older 
form (e. g. Salghur for Salur, Yazghtr for \azTr) 
we find these names in Mahmud Ka^ghari (i. 
56 sqq^. Of the 24 names given by Rashid al- 
Dln, 21 agree with the list in Mahmud Ka^fighail. 
Three names (Yayfrll, Karfk and Karkln) are found 
only' in Ra^ld al-Din and one (Djaruklugh or 
Caruklugh) only in Mahmud. The total number of 
tribes according to Rashid al-Din was 24 (the same 
number occurs in many Turkish and Turkoman 
legends), according to Mahmud 22; but the latter 
also knows (iii. 307) that the original number 
was 24; two tribes are said to have separated in 
the pre-lslamic period from the rest and formed 
the people of the I^aladj [q* v.]. 

The name Oghuz was not ousted by that of 
Turkomans till the Mongol period; in the vitt* 
(xiiih) century the word Ghuz is found even in 
official documents (text in Barthold, Turkestan^ 
i. 28 sq ). On the place of abode of the separate 
tribes nothing is said either by Rashid al-Din or 
by Mahmud Kash^ari. In the historical references 
(e. g. Zap., ix. 303; Nesewl, ed. Houdas, p. 39; 
G, M. 5 ., xvi. 120 and 122, where Tak should 
be read for Ta^) the Yazghir or Yazlr are the 


earliest (end of the z= xii^h and beginning of 
the viitfi = xiiBb century) to be associated with 
a definite region — east of Balkhan [q. v.] where 
the fortress of Tak, later the town of Durun, now 
a ruined site near the railway station of Boharden, 
once stood. According to Hamd Allah Kazwmi 
(C 7 . J/. 5 ., xxiii/i. 159 supra: there and m the 
transl. u. 155, wrongly Bazar) theie wa-. much 
corn there; the Yazir seem therefore to have taken 
to agriculture. At a later date the Yazfr are called 
Karatashlf or Karadadjl?; it was only towards the 
end of the xvifith and beginning of the xixt^ century 
that they were driven out of Akhal (see akhal 
tekke) by the tribe of Tekke. 

Among the Turkomans who migrated into we^tein 
Asia the ethnic Turkoman gradually disappeared 
and has survived only in a few district'. Ibn 
Battuta [q v.] still calls even the Ottomans Turko- 
mans ( ii. 321). In the ninth (xv^h) century 
T^alil al-Zahiri {G.A.L.^ ii. 135) gives a list of 
the Turkoman tribes living in the empire of the 
Mamluks [q.v.] from Ghazza [q v.] to Diyar Bakr 
[q.v.] (B. £. L. O. K., vii. s. v. xvi. 105). Of the 
tribes mentioned there only that of Dulghadir (see 
DHU ’l-kadu). attained any political importance. 
The only really important Turkoman slates in 
western Asia were the kingdoms of the dynasties 
of the Kara-Royunlu [q. v ] and the Ak-Koyunlu 
[q.v.]. The still celebrated Turkoman carpets are 
first mentioned in the west (.\bu ’ 1 -Fida\ ed. 
Reinaud, p. 379, from Ibn Sah'd). The carpets 
were made by women, mainly by girls. 

The Turkomans were among the few Turkish 
peoples of Central .\sia, who letamed their old 
ethnic even after the Mongol period. But very 
few of the old tribal names survived; the names 
of the most important and largest tribes of the 
present day (the Tekke, Goklen, Yomut, Ersan, 
Sarik etc ) are not mentioned before the Mongol 
period. As with other nomads or semi-nomads, 
new formations were produced by the activity of 
single individuals; thus a clan of the Sarlk still 
calls itself Bairac, after a leader who fell m 1651 
(year of the hare) (Abu ’ 1 -Gh.azi, ed. Desmai>ons, 
p. 324 sq.). The most information about the 
Turkomans in the xvith and xviBh centuries ia 
given by Abu ‘l-GhazI [q. v.] m his larger work 
and also in his history of the Turkomans, Shadj.ira-i 
Tardki/na (not mentioned in the Encyclopaedia), 
which so far is only accessible in a Russian 
translation (Arkhabad 1897). 

As the Turkomans were unable to form a state 
of their own, they dwelt in various kingdoms 
(Persia, Kh^vgrlzm. Bukhara, and 10 the xviiit^ 
century Afghanistan also). As a matter of fact, 
the Turkomans usually succeeded in practice in 
maintaining their independence against these king- 
doms; they frequently inflicted disastrous defeats 
on armies sent against them. The separate tribes 
were also frequently at war with one another. In 
the xixth century the Tekke tribe especially disting- 
uished itself by its victories over other Turkoman 
tribes. It was only in poetic literature that the 
Turkoman people felt itself united ; they all regarded 
Makhtum KuU of the tribe of Goklen, who flourished 
in the second half of the xviiph and first half of 
the xixth century, as their common national poet 
(his father Dawlat Mamad was writing in 1167 
[1753 — <754])- 146). Towards the end 

of the xviith century a section of the Turkomans 
migrated from Mangt^lak [q. v.] and went north- 
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wards fiom the Caspian Sea into Russian territory, 
wheie they still dwell in the basin of the Kurna 
and of the Manic: the number of these Turkomans 
in 1912 was i3'534t less than in 1906 (15,990). 
Even for these Turkomans, completely separated 
from their kinsmen, Makhtum Kuli was still the 
national poet. 

The Russian conquests in Central .\sia, especially 
the occupation of Krasnowodsk (1869) and the 
campaign against Khiwa (1873) made inevitable 
the subjection of the Tuikomans, and was concluded 
by the storming of Gok-tepe [q. v.] in 1881 and 
the “voluntary'’ surrender of Merw in 1SS4 and 
of the lands south of it in 1S85. The treaties 
determining the frontier in the following yeais 
settled the present distribution of the furkoman 
lands in Russia, Persia and -Afghanistan. Russian 
1 urkomania w'as at first administeied as a separate 
(Tianscaspian) district, but in 1898 it was incor- 
porated in the governorgeneralship of Turkestan 
[q. V.]. After the Revolution and the settlement 
of the pioblem of nationalities Turkomania was 
organised in 1924 as a Socialist Soviet Republic. 
According to the census of 1926 — 1927 the popu- 
lation of this republic was 1,030,641. of whom 
719-792 were Turkomans; in the towns and larger 
villages there were 136,982, of whom only 8,790 
were Turkomans. On the number of Turkomans 
in Peisia and Afghanistan we have of course no 
accurate statistics. According to Aiistow s esiiniates 
(1896) the figure was only 80,000, 50,000 in Af- 
ghanistan and 20,000 in Persia. 

Bibliography, (so far as not given in 
the article itself): H Vambery, Das Turken- 
volk in seinsn ethnologischen unJ ethnographischen 
Beziihiingen gescJnldsrt, Leipzig 1885, p. 3S2 
477.: N. -Aristow, Zaniietki ob etmceskom sostavie 
iyurkskikh pUmsn^ St. Petersburg 1897; A. Se- 
menow, O'cerki iz istorii presoeiltneiiisa voVnoi 
TurkntiiniL (^iSS i — iS 8 j\ Tashkent 1909; R. 
Karutz, Unter Kirgizen und Turkmemn.^ Berlin 
[n d.] ; L. Oshanm, Tlsyaceletnyaya davnost' do- 
likhocifalh u turkmen ivozmolniH puli de prois- 
khoidimya {Izr. Sredneaz. Koniitela, i 13 1 sijq.)-, 
do., A ‘iiolorUc dopolnitel'nl‘i dannhe k gipo- 
teze skifo-samatskogo proiskhozdentya tuikmen, 
Tashkent 1928; Turkminiya., vol. i., Leningrad 
1929 ; in this W. Barthord, Ocerk istorii turk- 
menskogo naroda ; .A. Samoylovic, O'cerki po 
istorii tmkmeuskoi literaturi: N. .Aitakow, Tri 
godo T urkinenii.^ -Ashkhabad 1 928. 

(W. Barthold) 

Turko.man Literature. 

The literature of the Transcaspian Turkomans 
until quite recent times was confined to a popular 
unwritten liteiature consisting mainly of poems by 
ashjk'^. This backward condition of the written 
literature is due to the fact that these Turkomans 
have never formed a state and that they have 
retained a nomadic mode of life and never adopted 
the settled habits of town life. Although there is 
a great resemblance between the popular literature 
of the Turkomans (consisting of proverbs, riddles, 
tales, songs, lullabies, etc.) and that of the Oghuz 
living farther west, i. e. the Turks of Persia, the 
Caucasus and Anatolia, we find among the Turko- 
mans very many more traces of the preTsIamic 
period. 


[ The written literature of the Turkomans consists 
I of lyric poems and epics, poetry of a religious 
' and didactic nature as well as popular romances, 
which were recited among the Turkomans by bak.^i 
[q. V.], 1. e. wandering musicians. In form and sub- 
ject, these poems differ very little from those 
popularised in Adharbaidjan and in Anatolia by 
the ^ashtk's. They are written in the syllabic metre 
and in the quatrains called gho^ghi [cf. KOShm.-^]. 

\ Among the Turkomans this word is used in the 
! general sense of poem. The popular anonymous 
I ^mances deal with the same subjects as those of 
Adharbaidjan and Anatolia, like the Fisher and 
his Companion {Saiyad He He/?irah)^^Adilk Gharlb. 
Aor Oghiu^ Tahir and Ziihra^ Yusuf and Ahniad^ 

, motives which belong originally to the O^uz. We 
may also note the close relation between the popular 
. music of the Turkomans and Adheri music. The^e 
links between the different Oghuz Turk groups 
may be explained partly as a continuation of theii 
1 common ancient culture and partly as a result of 
, mutual influences of later date. Thus there are 
obvious connections between the famous romance 
Yusuf and Ahmad (which has also been adopted 
by the Ozbegs) and the book of Tede Korkut 
which is a remnant of the ancient Oghuz epic. 
In addition the intercourse of the Turkomans with 
the centres of Turkish culture in Khurasan, Kh^arizm 
and Turkestan have caused the Turkish hteratuie 
of Central Asia to influence Turkoman literatuie. 
Among the Turkomans the Oghuz-Adheri poets 
like N^esiml and Fuzull and the poems of the 
great Caghaiai poet ’All Shir NewST are also 
studied and the memory of the last, as well as 
of his patron Sultan Husain Bailjara is still alive 
among the people. The influence of Ahmed V esewi 
and of his pupils is visible in the work of the 
best known Turkoman poet, Makhdum Kuli 
(cf. Ilk Mutesaivunfier^ p. 199). 

We have as yet very little information about 
the early woiks of the Turkoman literature com- 
posed in the what is now Turkmenistan. Abu 
’l-Ghazi in his ^adjarad tarakima mentions a 
poetical work called Milin al-Murid which, ac- 
cording to him, had been popular among the 
Turkomans down to his own time. Hut this work, 
written in 13^37 although containing some references 
to nomad life, in reality originates among the 
Turks of Khwarizm and has no connection with 
the Turkomans. Next comes the methnewl'. Fazu- 
nak al-Islam^ attributed by tradition to Shaikh 
Sharaf of Kh^arizm, but Zeki Welidi has shown 
that the work was composed in 889 (1484) by a 
poet named WafaM. This book is still studied 
among the Turkomans; it is written in the ^arUd 
metre but has no literary value. Perhaps this 
Wefah was one of the poets in the entourage of 
the Turkoman princes of Khurasan of the time 
of Shah Ismahl Safawi. We know however that 
as late as the Timurid period, poems in the Turko- 
man-Caghatai style were recited in Khurasan, and 
from the Tedhkire of Sam Mirza [q. v.] and from 
the Tedhkire in Caghatai of Sadiki, called Madjma' 
aA Ah aivassj we know the poems of several Turko- 
man poets belonging to the xvith century (for the 
Madjimd al-IChaxvass see: W. Pertsch, Die lurk. 
HSS. zu Gotha., N**. 169). These poems however 
were intended for town-dwellers and were not 
known among the nomads, A work which was 
known to the Turkomans is the 
of Abu T-Ghazi (not mentioned in the article 
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ABU ’l-c^azI). This book was published in 1897 
by lumanski at ^A^kabad (a sixth manuscript 
was recently discoveied by Samoilovitch ; cf. Cofnptes 
Rmdus de V Acadimie des Sciences de V U. I\. S. S.^ 
1927, N'O. 2, p. 39 — 42). Although this work 
contains some borrowings from the historical 
books of the Oghuz, it also includes ancient 
popular traditions of the Turkomans. As the 
language of the known manuscripts has been 
much altered by copyists, it has not the value it ' 
might have had as a specimen of the old Turko- ! 
man dialect. ! 

The literary traditions of the Turkomans of the ; 
present day and the other sources available only | 
help us for the xviiith and xixt^ centuries. Samoi- ! 
iovitch, the best authority, has been able to collect ‘ 
the names of about 20 poets belonging to Turko- 1 
man tribes. Their poems celebrate the battles and | 
rivalries between the different tribes and are read, i 
without exception, by all the Turkomans The I 
tribe of the Goklen, probably because it adopted \ 
a settled life before the others, produced most 
poets in the xviiith and xixth centuries: in the 
tirst place the greatest poet Makhdum K u I i, his 
father Dew let Muhammad Molla Azadi, 
then his son-in-law and pupil Dhalili, and lastly 
Saiyidi, the poet of the Ersari, who sought 
refuge among the Goklen. Dewlet Muhammad Molla 
Azadi in 1167 (1753) composed a entitled 

IVa z-i Azadi in the ^arud metre, a moralising 
poem showing the influence of CaghatSi litera- 
ture. The same poet also wrote poems in the style 
ot the ^as^k^. Among the poets of the xviiith 
century may also be mentioned Ma'^rufi and 
She id 5 y I. Another poet, a product like Azadi of 
the niedrese^ of the xixth century is 'Abd al- 
Sattar Kadi of the tribe of the Teke, whose 
Qxengname yiz.'i published by Samoilovitch in 1914. 
This fnethneivl^ written in the metre / I 

/ v- — is a historical poem describing 

an episode of a struggle between the Sunni Teke 
and the Shi‘‘i Persians. The work is not, however, 
a pure specimen of the popular language of the 
Turkomans. 

Mal^dum Kuli received his education in the 
medrese of Shir “^All Khan in Kh^arizm but his 
real life has been much obscured by legends. His 
popularity has been so great that the w'orks of 
many other poets have also been attributed to 
him, even although the mukhallas of these poets 
are given at the end of the poems. Among the 
Turkomans of Khiwa and even among the Ozbegs, 
the expression “to read Makhdum Kuli” means 
‘‘to read didactic poems in Turkoman”. We do 
not know which of the 279 poems attributed to 
him are really his. Among them w’e find pieces 
of a religious and didactic natuie as well as | 
warlike poems inspired by the struggle with the I 
Persians. These poems are our most important ! 
source for our knowledge of the Turkoman con- | 
ception of life. The gh oshghi of Dhalili and ; 
Saiyidi also reflect this popular wisdom and are 
written in the ^ariid metre and in the form of 
fnukkaiTimas^ musaddas etc. 

Since the Russian revolution of 1905, there 
have been signs of a revival among the Turko- 
mans but it is only since 1917 that the move- j 
ment has been a steady one. The centre of this | 
renewed intellectual activity is "A^ksbad. School- | 
books, periodicals and newspapers are pu- | 
blished in the Turkoman dialect and an in- | 


I stitute for Turkoman culture has been founded. 
I Ethnography, music and popular literature are 
being studied and the foundations laid for a 
! marxist literature just as in the other lands be- 
longing to the Union of Soviets. Although the 
products of this new literaiuie are not yet of 
much literary value, several important works have 
been published, like the collected works of Saiyidi 
and Dhalili and the Saiyad lU Hemuik Htkayesi 
(by scholars like Geldiyeff and Kulmehmedoff). 
These researches by learned Turkomans assisted 
by Russian orientalists will probably in the near 
future throw much light on unknown periods of 
this literature. 

Bibliography". The earliest account of 
Turkoman poets and of MaWidum Kuli is found 
in A. Chodzko, Speci??ie?is of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia.^ 1S42. After him Berezin published 
seveial Turkoman poems in his Chrestomathie. 
H. Vambery in his Travels.., London 1864 gives 
some information about Makhdum Kuli; in 1879 
the same author published in Z. D. M. G..^ xxxiii. 
31 fragments of his poems. This aiticle, however, 
as well as that of Ostroumof, publ. in 1907, 
contains many errors. The most important re- 
searches have been those of Samoilovitch in the 
following articles: i. Ttirkmcnsktj poet-bosjak Kor 
Mulla i jego pesnja o Russkt^ [zjiivaj'a Starina.^ 
serija XVI, St. Petersburg 1907, p. 215 — 23); 
2. Pojezdka V Turkestan v igo 6 — igoj g. {Zap. 
Tost. Otd. Imp. Riissk. Ar^. Obshc., xviii., 
p. xviii. — xix.); 3. Po povodii izdaniya K. P. 
Ostroumova ’^Svetoc Islama' {Zap.j xviii, 158 — 
166); 4. Material}' po Sredncaziatsko-inretikoj 
literature (Zap.y xix i — 30); 5. Ukazatel k 
pesnyam Makhtii m - Ku I i {Zap.^ xix.); 6. Clehnik 
Turk/ne/i'ikago nareliya {Zap..^ xviii.); 1. K statye 
'*‘Ukazatel k pesnyam Makhtum-IIuli ' ’ {Zap.., 
xix., p. 125); 8. Abdu’S-Sattar Gazy.^ Kmga 
razskazov o bitva^ tekintsev Tiirkrnenskaya 
istorueskaya poema XIX vcka^ St. Peter>burg 
1924. 

H. Vdmbeiy, Yusuf und Ahmedy Budapest 1911; 
this story has also been printed at Kazan in 1904; 
some sections have already been published by 
Vambery in Cagataische Sprachstudie/iy Leipzig 
1867, p. 95 — 1 14 On the Mu'in al-Miirid cf : 
Zeki Walidi, Xhp-’arizmde yazilml^ eski tiirkce 
Etjierlery in Turkiyat Med/mriasiy ii. 315 — 45. 
The various manuscripts of the Raivnak al- 
Islam have been desciibed by Samoilovitch 
(a new manuscript of the xix^k century is m 
my private library); the work w’as printed for 
the first time at Kazan in 1850; in 1905 it 
was again published at Ta^kent by Ostroumof. 
The Diivdn of Makhdum Kuli publ. at Con- 
stantinople in 1340 by Sheikh Muhsin Fani 
contains more mistakes than Vambery's edition. 
For a critical bibliography of the publication 
relating to Makhdum Kuli see: Zeki Walidi, 
Turkiydi MedjmTlas}., ii. 465 — 474; Kul-Meh- 
medof, Seydi gh'^shghilariy “^Ashkabad 1926; 
do., Dhalili ^hosh^hilari. '^.•^^kabad 1926; do., 
Sdyad ile Hemraky ’'Ashkabad 1927. The last 
and most complete publication on Turkoman 
literature is the aiticle by Samoilovitch, Oler~ 
ki po istorii turkfnenskoy literatury^ in the 
periodical Turkmeniya.^ vol. i., 1929, publ. 

by the Academy of Sciences of the Union of 
Soviets. 

(Koprulu Zade Fu'ad) 
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A. (GENERAL) 

I. Historical and Ethnographical Survey 

(\V. Barthold) 

11. Languages (A. Samoilovitch) 

III. Cagh.atai Literature (W. Barthold) 

B. (THE OTTOMAN TURKS) 

1. Language (J. II. Kramers) 

11 . Dialects (T. Kowalski) 

III. Literature (Koprulu Zade Fu'ad) 

IV. History (J. H. Kramers) 

A. — I. Historical and Ethnographical 
Survey. 

The word Turk (Chin. Tu-kue, Greek Tcv^xoi) 
fir^it appears as the name of a nomad people m 
the sixth century a. d. In this century a powerful 
nomad empire was founded by the Turks, which 
stretched from Mongolia and the northern frontier 
of China to the Black Sea. The founder of the 
empire, called Tu-men by the Chinese (in the 
Turkish inscriptions: Bu-m?n) died in 552; his 
brother Ltanu (Chin, ^e-tie-mi, Greek Sj^de{2ov?x;^ 
and Xi/.^i'(3ov^.oq; in al-Tabari, i. S95 
and S96 ; Sindjibu Khakan) by whom the con- 
quests in the west were made, seems to have lived 
till 576. The two brothers seem to have l)een 
quite independent of each other. The Turkish 
empiies in question were distinguished by the 
Chinese as the empiies of the Northern Turks 
and of the Western Turks. In 581 undei the 
inlluence of the Chinese dynasty of Sui, which 
had now risen to pow'er, a final breach was 
made between the two kingdoms. In the next 
century both had to submit to the Dotninal 
suzerainty of the T^ang dynasty (618 — 907), the 
Northern Turks about 630, the Western in 659. 
In 6S2, after 50 years of foreign rule, the Northern 
Turks succeeded in regaining their independence 
and former power. To this new empire, which 
lasted till 744 ** belong the “Orkhon inscriptions'’ 
(called after the river Orkhon in Mungulia), the 
oldest monument of the Tuikish language. From 
time to time, especially in 699 and 71 1, these 
rulers succeeded in bringing the Western Turks 
under their rule nut could not subdue them per- 
manently. Of the Western Turkish tribes the Turgesh 
were the most distinguished, whose chiefs in the 
last yeats of the viith century assumed the powers 
of Khans. The kingdom of the Turgesh was ended 
b\ the Arabs under Nasr b. Saiyar in J2I (739) 
(Tabari, ii. 1593 sq^.. 1613, 1689 sqq.'), 

\ arious views have been expressed regarding 
the relations of these, the oldest Turks, to their 
predecessors, the nomad peoples in the east and 
west. The attempr has been made to prove that 
in earlier centuries also there were Turkish languages, 
of course under other names, and to explain from 
the Turkish isolated woids that have survived from 
the pte-Chr stian period. In the west it has been 
often assumed that the ancient nomad people 
par excellence, the Scythians, or at least a section 
of them, were related to the Turks In Curiius 
'ii- 7 , I, in the history of Alexander the Great, 
Carthasis, a brother of the king of the Scythians 
who dwelt beyond the Vaxartes [cf. sIr-darya] 
is mentioned. Th. Noldede pointed out to A. 
Gutschmid that this might be the Turkish A^zr- 


i/asAf “his brother” so that we have here “perhaps 
j the first reference in history to a Turkish people” 
(A. Gutschmid, Geschichte Iians und seiner Nach- 
■ bar lander von Alexander deni Grossen bis ziun 
, Cniergan'^ der Arsaciden^ Tubingen 1888, p. 2, 
i note i). Noldeke himself, as he observes in his 
I preface to Gutschmid’s work, “no longer wished 
seriously to support this suggestion casually thrown 
out by him”. 

To an even earlier period belong the references 
in Herodotos, iv, 23 to the people of the Agrip- 
paeans or Argimpaeans and to the sap of a tiee 
called xcTX'J which was drunk mixed with milk. 
The word (according to Mullenhof, Deutsche 

I Altertumskunde^ iii. 15: Turk, ox aci “bitter”; 
j Tomaschek. S. B. Ak. Wten^ cxvii. 60 equates it 
1 with a hypothetical argD^ in the meaning of “food”; 

1 cf. also F. Braun, Razlskaniya v oblastt gotoslavy- 
anskikh otnos_heniy\ St. Petersburg 1899, p. 88) 
has been sometimes held to be the oldest Turkish 
w'ord that has come down to us. The Turks aie 
described by the Chinese as descendants of the 
Hiung-nu (Huns). In the 2 s^ien^han-shu in the ac- 
' count of a treaty concluded in 47 B. C. between the 
' Emperor of China and the ruler of the Huns, a 
Hun word (in Chinese transcription king-lit^ old 
sound king-luk) is mentioned as meaning “cere- 
monial sword of the Huns”. This word is connected 
by Fr. Hiith {Bulletin de VAcad. etc., 1900 p. 222) 
w'ith the Teleut kingirak “a two-edged knife ' 
(Radloff, VVorterbiich^ ii. 709) and the eastern 
Turkestan k’ingrak “a broad knife” (R. Shaw, A 
Sketch of the Turk Language^ ii. 163). In still 
older Chinese sources, the same Hun W’ord is men- 
tioned in the account of an event of the year 
1022 B. c., which makes Hirth consider it “the oldest 
Turkish word on record” ( 77 ^^' Ancient History of^ 
China^ New York 1911, p. 67). K. Shiratori 
{Bulletin de VAcad. etc., 1902, xvii., N®. 2, p. I 
sqql) has made an attempt to explain a large 
number of Hun words preserved in Chinese sources 
from the Turkish; but at a later date the same 
scholar {J. A., ccii., J923, p. 71 sq.) attempted 
to show that the language of the Huns was a 
Mongol language with an admixture of Tunguz 
elements. 

As eastern neighbours of the Huns the Sien-pi 
are mentioned in Chinese sources, by whom the 
Huns w'ere driven out of Mongolia towards the 
end of the first century A. D. ; at a later date 
several dynasties were founded by the Huns and 
also by the Sien-pi in China; among the Sien-pi 
dynasties, that of the Northern Wei (386 — 534 ) 
was of special note. The Sien-pi are usually regarded 
as a Tunguz people (e. g. E. Chavannes, Docu- 
nients sur les Tou^kitie [Tares'] occidentaux, St. 
Petersburg 1903, p. 155, note 5); but, as F. 
Pelliot announced at a lecture given in St. Peters- 
burg in autumn 1925, a Sien-pi glossary has sur- 
vived in Chinese, from which it is evident that 
the Sien-pi were a Turkish — speaking people. So 
far as 1 know, nothing has so far appeared m 
print about this glossary; and so long as a source 
like this is not accessible to us, the question of 
the origin of the peoples concerned cannot of 
course be decided. If it should be definitely proved 
that the Huns W’ere Mongols, and the Sien-pi Turks, 
it would follow that in these days, unlike later 
times, the Turks lived to the east of the Mongols. 
How the name of the people, which survives only 
in Chinese transcription, was really pronounced, 
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we do not know. E. Blochet {G.M.S.^ xii. 201) con- 
nectb Sien-pi with Sibir. In Byzantine and Armenian 
sources we find a people called Sabirs mentioned 
fur the first time in 463 and the last in 558 (cf. 
T. Marquart, Ostcitropdischc tirid osiastuiische Streif- 
ziige^ Leipzig 1903, index), but of migrations of 
the Sien-pi to the west nothing is known. 

N. Poppe has recently dealt with the question of 
the origin and early history of the Turks from an- 
other standpoint. the linguistic. An Altaic primitive 
language rsp 7 -ache) is pre>upposed, to which 
the primitive Turkish, the piimitive Mongol and 
the piimitive Tunguz go back. The primitive Tur- 
kish was on the same level of development as 
the language of the Orkhun inscriptions; “the 
phonetic system of the Orkhon Turkish is com- 
pletely in keeping wfith our ideas of the primitive 
Turkish phonetic {Ungarhche yahrbucher^ 

vi. 98). 

The writer of course does not assert that 
all modern Turkish languages are descended from 
the language of the Or^on inscriptions; this would 
be impos.sible, if only because the inscriptions 
themselves mention several tribes of Turks; it 
was only an “archaic dialect”. “The period of 
primitive Turkish*’ must be placed “at the latest 
in the centuries just before the Christian era” 
{np. at). In general the Turkish languages are 
on a higher level than the Mongol ones; even 
“the modem Mongol of any district one likes to 
choose” in the Mongol world “is much more archaic 
than the oldest Tuikish languages known to us”. 
“The Mongol of literature, not however the living 
dialects'*, is phonetically ‘‘almost at the same stage 
of development as the Altaic primitive language*’ 
{op. dt., p. 1 1 7). 

Special attention is devoted by the author {op. 
dt,\ cf. also BiilUttn de PAcad. etc., 1924, p. 289 
Asia sqq.‘, K'oi osi Czoma-Archiv, 

ii. 65 sqq.\ Ungarische Jakrbiicher.^ vii. 151 sqqP) 
to the relation of the “(iuwassisch” (his form) to 
the other Turkish languages, iuwass does not go 
back to the primitive Turkish language but the 
latter and the oldest form of Cuwass both go back 
to a “Cuwass-Turkish primitive language” and these 
with the primitive Mongol go back to an “Altaic 
primitive language”. Ihe division in the Cuwass- 
Turkish original language is with caution brought 
into connection with the migrations of Hun tribes 
to the west. The Cuwass are descendants of the 
Western Huns; the Cuwass-Turkish primitive 
language was then the language of the Huns. The 
change characteristic of the Turkish language (un- 
like the Cuwass) of r > :r and did not take 

place as Ram^tedt thought {y S. F. Ou.^ xxxviii./i, 
30 between the fourth and sixth century, but 
much earlier, perhaps about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

V. Thomsen {Z.DM.G.^ Ixxviii. 122) supposes 
the word “Turk” means “strength, powxr” (cf. 
also F. W. K. Muller, Uigurua.^ ii. 97 - turk.. 
“might and power”); it is said to have been “at 
first probably the name of a single tribe or more 
probably rather of a ruling family”. In the in- 
scriptions, the w'ord turk seems to have a political 
rather than an ethnographical significance ; the ex- 
pression “my Turks, my people” (in Thomsen, 
i., E. 18; ii., E. 16: ii., S. 10) points m this direction. 
Alongside of the Turks, the Oghuz or Tokuz (“nine”; 
from the number of their separate tribes or families) 
Oghuz are frequently mentioned, sometimes as 


enemies of the Turks and their rulers, sometimes 
as the Khan's own people, esp. i., N. 4; ii., E. 30, 
where the Khan calls the Tokuz Oghuz his “own 
people” and regards their rising against his rule 
as the dissolution of all order in heaven and earth. 
The Khan and his followers had probably belonged 
originally to the people of the Oghuz; the Oghuz 
hostile to the Khan dwelt to the north of his 
residence, which was near the mountains of Otuken 
(on this word see now also B. Vladimircov, in 
Comptes 7 endtis de PAcad. etc., 1929, p. 133 sq.')., 
according to Thomsen {Z.D.M.G.., Ixxviu. 123) 
“probably a part of the present range of Hangai 
near the river-system of the Orkhon in northern 
Mongolia”. The people of the Uighur are also men- 
tioned in northern Mongolia, on the Selenga river, 
although only in one passage (ii., E. 377. The Oghuz 
enemies of the Turks had about 680 a Kaghan 
of their own, a vassal of the Chinese emperor; in 
the eighth century he is no longer mentioned. The 
leader of the Uighur bore the more modest title 
of an eltabir (e. g. ii., E. 38): in the inscriptions 
the expressions kaghanltgk biidtifi “people under 
a Ka gh an” (e. g. i., E 9; ii., E. 9) and eltdbir- 
ll gh biiduTi “people under an eltabir*’ (e. g. ii., 
E. 38) are contrasted. In addition to the Turkish 
Kaghan in the east (according to the Chinese view 
in the north), there was also a Turkish Kaghan, 
the Kaghan of the Turgish (or Tiirgesh) in the 
west. From Arabic (Tabari, ii. 1593, where the 
town of Nawaket is mentioned ; on its situation: B. 
6 ^.- 4 ., vi., text, p. 29 and 206) and Chinese sources 
we know that his royal residence was on the river 
Cu [q. V.]. His people is called ofi ok “ten arrows” 
town the number of their tribes. I'here was a third 
Turkish Ka^an, the Ka gh an of the Kirgiz [q-v.] 
on the Yenisei; the I^an of the inscriptions claims 
to have himself given the ruler of the Kirgiz the 
title of a Kaghan (i., E. 20; ii., E. 17). The 
opinion that to become a I^an (Ka^an) the title 
had to be received from another l^an is also 
found in Muslim sources ('A w’fl in Barthold, Turke- 
Sian V epo^u }7wngol'skago na.^esiviya.^ i. 96). 

“East of the western Turks and into their ter- 
ritory between the Altai and the upper course of 
the Irtish” (so Thomsen, Z.D.M.G,.^ IxxviiL, 172) 
lived the Karluk, a people of undoubted Turkish 
origin. In 766 the lands of the Western Turks 
passed into their possession; their ruler at that 
time, like the ruler of the O^uz on the S?r-Darya, 
bore the Turkish (originally Tokhari ; cf. Marquart, 
Erd 7 isah)\ p, 204; W. Bang, in Ung. Jahrb..^ vi. 
102, note 3) title of yabgku., which is mentioned 
in the Orkhon inscriptions as the title of a prince. 
The only Turkish people at that time already 
leading a settled life (at least in the east) was the 
BasniTl in BishbaHk [q v.] ; their ruler had the 
title of iduk-kut “holy majesty” (ii., E. 25). The 
prince of the Uighur in the same region had the 
same title in the xiiith century, when its origin 
had already been forgotten (hence the attempts 
to explain it in Rashid al-Din and Abu ' 1 -Ghazi; 
cf. the passages given in Radloff, Kudatku Bilik.^ 
part i., p. xxvii. and xxxix.). A. Grunwedel seems 
to have heard the pronunciation idikut in this 
very region; hence the name of the ruins of 
Idikutshari at Turfan (A. Qxybxwst^tX^Berichte iiber 
a/ chaologische A/beiten in Idikutschari tind Um- 
gebung., Munich 1905)- Thomsen (Z.Z?.iT/.6^., Ixxviii. 
171) describes the Basmfl as only “a tribe related 
to the Turks”. That they were not a pure Turkish 
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people seems to be clear from the name. Aristow • 
(Zani^^tki ob etn-cesko 7 n sostavU tyurhshikh phnien, , 
St retei>buig 1897, p. 91 sq^ ha>» pointed out 
that according to V>\:^z2CCi^<t{Glossdritim ad scriptorcs 
nud.ae ct uifimac gi’aecitctis') the children of a 
Fiench father and a Greek mother were called 
Basmcule or Gasmoule in Byzantium. Even in the 
century, in Mahmud Kash gh nri (i. 30), the 
Ba^mil are mentioned among the peoples, who 
have a (non-Turkish), language of their own al- 
though they also know Turkish. 

The other peoples mentioned in the inscriptions 
were probably not Turks, notably the Tatars, 
although Tuikish numerals like otuz (30) and 
tokiiz (9) are prefixed to their names. As Tiiomsen 
(Z. Z). A/. 6^., Ixxviii. 174} rightly points out. they 
were ‘‘undoubtedly the Mongols*’. 

From the Oghuz (“Turks") rule over Mongolia 
passed about 745 to the Uighurs, whose ruler 
henceforth assiumed the title of Kaghan. His dynasty 
ruled till 840. Of this peiiod also we possess in- 
scuptions. including one publi-hed by Ramstedt 
ij. S. F. Oil.. XXX. 3), of the Kaghan who reigned • 
fiom 746 to 759. The view, also shaied by Thomsen 
(Z. d/. Ixwiii. 128 sq\ that the Uighur 

belonged to the confederation of the Oghuz and 
that there is only a slight difference of dialect 
between the forms Oghuz and Uighur is not con- 
firmed by this inscription; the Uighur appear as 
a separate confederation, distinct from the Oghuz; ! 
the Kaghan calls himself luler over the On (10) i 
Uighur and Tokuz Oghuz, although accoiding to I 
Chinese sources, the Uighur also numbered nine i 
tribes. Some of the Oghuz appear to have remained, in ! 
Mciiigoha under the rule of the Uighur, and others ! 
to have migrated west and south. Among the latter ' 
was the tribe of Col (in Chinese transcription 1 
C'u-yue, in Chinese translation Sha-Co = “sand- 1 
desert*’; which belonged originally to the Western ! 
Turks In the viith centuiy, the Sha-t'o lived on ' 
Lake Barkul (properly Barskul) where they were ' 
exposed to the attacks of the Tibetans, and at a 
later date (since 712) somewhat further west at ' 
Bishbaltk, After 808 they were driven from there 
also by the Tibetans and had to go over on to 
Chinese teirltory. In the history of China, they ! 
aic be.st known in connection with the supjiression . 
of the lebellion of Huang-()ao (877-883); in Mus- ' 
lim histoiy this is ascribed to the people of Toghuz- | 
ghuz [q. V.]. In the tenth century, three shortlived i 
dynasties were founded in the province of Ho-nan ■ 
by the Sha-Fo Turks (the Later Tang 923-936, the 1 
I.ater 1 sin 93^“947 Latei-Iian 947— 951). ' 

In the Chinese inscription of Karabalgasun. com- ' 
posed by the Uighur Kaghan who died in 821, the ' 
adoption of Manichaeism by the Uighur is recorded. 
The L ighur had become acquainted with Mani- i 
chaeism in a campaign against China in 762 in 
the town of Lo-Yang (near Flo-nan), and four 
Manichaean missionaries were taken from there ' 
back to their land (Mongolia). “The land with ' 
barbaric customs and the smell of blood” was to I 
be “changed into a land where men lived on | 
vegetables, the land where men slew one another, ’ 
to a land where they exhorted to the good” ! 

xi. 1, 194). Buddhism and Syrian (especially i 
Nestorian) Christianity at this time developed a j 
zealous missionary activity in China and among • 
the Tuiks. The expeditions to Chinese Turkestan ! 
have found many Turkish, fragments w'hich testify 
to this activity ; but the inscription of Karabalgasun 


seems to be the only record that has survived 
about the conversion of a Turkish ruler to one 
of these religions. The Soghdians [cf. soghd] in 
particular seem to have spread Manichaeism in 
China and among the Turks; besides the Chinese 
inscription, there is a short one formerly thought 
to be Uighur, now recognised as Soghdian by 
W. K. Muller {Ein iranisches Sprachdenkrtial aus 
der no/ did hen Mongclei^ in S. B. P?'. Ak. JV., 1 909). 
According to R. Gauthiot (^Essal de Gt atnniaire 
so^dienru., Premiere partie^ Phonetique.^ Paris 1914- 
1923, xiii.), the language of this inscription is 
“somme toute, la tradition la plus vieille et la 
plus constante du sogdien”. From the So gh dian 
script developed the Uighur which later, probably 
in the same century, was to drive out of use 
completely the oldest Turkish alphabet, that ut 
the Orkhon inscriptions. The Uighur alphabet 
was adopted by the Mongols in the xiii^b centurv; 
in the period of the Mongol empire, the Uighur 
alphabet was used in all countries from Mongolia 
to South Russia and Persia. 

About 840 the Kirgiz put an end to the Uighur 
empire. Tw’o new kingdoms were founded about 
the middle of the ninth century by the Uighurs 
driven out of Mongolia, one in Kan-cou [see KANSU, 
better Kan-dj6u], the other in Bishbalfk and Kara- 
Khodja. .Manichaeans are mentioned in both in 
the tenth century as well as in Khotan (^.^L, xi. 
I, 265 iqq.). 

The ruler of LSishbalfk and KarS-Khodia undei- 
took the defence of his co-religionists against 
the Chinese Emperor fMas'^udl, Murudj., i. 3 °° 
ry.) and the ruler of the Sainanids {Fihitst^ 
P- 337 )- Bisbbalfk; and Kaia-Khodia. Manichaeism 
had probably already spread under the predecessors 
of the Uighur, the Tokuz-Oghuz. Tamim b. Bakr 
al-Mutaw\va'f, who is quoted by Yakut djatn. 
i. 840, supra) and was certainly utilized by Ibn 
lUturdadhbih also {B. G. A.^ vi., text, p. 30 sq.). 
seems to have visited not the Uighur but the 
Toghuzghuz pioper (Tokuz-Oghuz). 

At that time Manichaeans predominated, especially 
in the l^akan's ( JGa^kan) capital; in the country 
west of the capital there were Manichaeans also but 
the Zoioastrians were more numerous there. Whether, 
as Chavannes and Pelliot {y. A., xi. I, 269) sup- 
pose, the turkicisation of what is now Chinese 
Turkestan was for the most part (“en grande partie”) 
first carried through by the Uighur, is doubtful- 
This process may already have made considerable 
progress under the predecessors of the Uighur. 
Kashghar and all the lands ea.st of it are from 
the very beginning regarded by the Arabs as purely 
Turkish areas. 

Of the two Uighur kingdoms, one (in Kan-cou) 
was conquered by the Tanguts in 1028 and the 
second was still in existence in the Mongol period. 
In the year 924 the proposal u as made to the L ighur 
in Kan-cou by the founder of the kingdom of the 
Kitai [cf. KARA-KHITAI] Apaoki, who had shortly 
before driven the Kirgiz out of Mongolia, that 
they should return to their original homes on the 
Orkhon, but the Uighur had already settled down 
to the conditions of their new home and did not 
wish to become nomads again (E. Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 
i. 214; J. Marquait, Guwaini's Bericht uher die 
Bekehrung der Vighuren, S.B.Br.Ai., 1912). 

The victory of the Kitai over the Kirgiz really 
marks the end of Turkish and the beginning of 
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Mongol rule in Mongolia. The Kirgiz were the 
labt Turkish people to live in Mongolia and the 
only one whose memory has survived there to the 
present day. All the pre-Mongol tombs in Mongolia, 
including the I’ighur, are called “Kirgiz tombs” 
The hills of Oiukan mentioned in 
the Orkhon inscriptions as Turkish country y.stT 
were according to Mahmud Kashghari (^Dixvan 
Lughat al-Ttirk^ i. 123) in the Tatar steppes. 

Most references to the Turkish peoples are from 
this time found in Muslim sources. For the older 
period alao the information in the Turkish in- 
scriptions and in the Chinese annals is often supple- 
mented by the western sources. From Byzantine 
sources we learn that Turks in 576 conquered the 
Tauric Bosporus, in 5S1 they were before the walls 
of Chersonesus, but their rule over the Tauric 
Peninsula was not of long duration; by about 590 ' 
Byzantine rule had been restored there (.\. Vasil'yev, 
in Izv. Akad, Matey. KiiVturi., v. 185 

There are also Byzantine sources from 568 (By- 
zantine embassy under Zemarchos to the Turks) 1 
to 598 (letters of the Turkish Kaghan to the 
Emperor Maurice; cf. the latest study of these 
sources in E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou- 
Kiiie [Turcs] occu/entaux, St. Petersburg 1903, 

p- 233 m-)> 

Of the Byzantine envoys only the first, Zemarchos, | 
crossed the Volga and visited the residence of the [ 
Ka gh an of the Western Turks which, asChavanr.es 
has shown, at this time was in the Ak Ta gh > 
(“White Mountains”) north of the town of Kuca. 
Theie were often negotiations for joint campaigns 
against the Sasanids, but no lasting alliance was 
made; in a few years the Turks were at war with 
the Byzantines as well as with the Persians. After 
the conquest of the Alans [cf. allan] by the 
Turks the kingdom of the Sasanids became bounded 
by the land of the Turks not only in Central Asia 
but also west of the Caspian Sea. It was probably 
against these Turks that the walls of Dei bend 
[q. V.] were built. The tradition of the Turkish 
nomad empire was continued by the Khazars, who 
became a great power in the seventh century [see 
BULGHAR and khaZar], just as at a later date the 
Golden Horde carried on the traditions of Cingiz- 
lUian’s [q. v.] empire. The language of the con- 
querors of the sixth century has left no more 
traces in Eastern Europe than the Mongol has in 
the lands of the Golden Horde. The language of 
the Bulghar and Khazav belonged to the above 
mentioned older stratum of Turkish now represented 
only by the Cuwass and the Turkish elements in 
Magyar; Turkish proper was bi ought to Europe only 
towards the end of the ninth century A. D. by the 
Pecenegs. 

In the lands east of the Caspian Sea also, 
defences were erected by the Sasanids against their 
T. urkish neighbours. A wall of brick was built to 
defend the province of Djurdjan [q. v,] but it was not 
able to prevent the victorious invasion of the lurks 
(Baladhuri, p. 336; vi., text, p. 261 sq)\ 

the remains of this wall on the right bank of the 
river Gurgen are called Ktzfl-Alan at the present 
day (description e. g. by I, Poslawskiy, in Proto- 
kolt Turk Kruzka Lytib. Arkh-^ loss 

of the province of l^urdjan probably explains the 
erection of another wall also of baked bricks on 
the frontier between Djurdjan and Tabanstan [q.v.] 
attributed to Khusraw Anushirwan {B. G. A.j vii. 
150)* During the fighting between the Arabs and 


1 Turks in the year 98 (716 — 717), the Turks of 
! Djurdjan were led by Sul, the Dihkan of Dihistan 
(Tabari, li. 1320). Sul here is certainly a I'urkish 
proper name or title, probably for Turkish Citr. In 
the history of the fighting against the Turks in 
the Sasanid period, the word Sul appears in one 
passage in Tabari as the name of a people, and 
on this J. Marquart {Eransahr.^ p. 51 and 73) 
bases his views on the people or tribe Col [see 
also above under diurdian]. But this statement 
probably does not refer to the Gurgen region, as 
the Sul are mentioned along with the Alans (Tabari, 
i. 895). i\ccording to a late source {AStab al- 
A ghanj. ix. 21), the Turks on the Gurgen had 
adopted the language and religion of the Persians; 
they must therefore have already conquered this 
region under the Sasanids, probably as early as 
the sixth century, although in the KStab al‘A gk a.ni. 
the same persons (Sul and his brother Firuz) are 
mentioned as Turkish conquerors of the land and 
as fighting against the Arabs. 

The fighting in the lands south of the Amu- 
Darya [q.v.] generally went in favour of the Turks; 
as Marquart (^Eransahr.^ p. 53 and elsewhere) and 
following him Chavannes (Documenls etc , p. 252) 
have shown, the northeastern boundary of the 
Sasanid empire at this time was the Murghab. 
The Turks and with them their proteges, the last 
Sasanids, were less successful later in the same 
area, during their struggle with the Arabs. In 
the accounts of this fighting only the “Turks” are 
mentioned, not separate Turkish peoples; an ex- 
ception is the mention of the Diabgku of the 
Karlu^ (the name of this people is written Khar- 
lukh in Arabic and ^allukh in Persian) in the 
t year 119 = 737 (cf. Tabari, ii, 1612 infra)\ more 
I frequently the same prince is called “DjabghQ of 
I Tukhanstan” [q. v.]. A portion of the Karluk had 
therefore by this date reached the lands south of 
the Amu-Darya, where they have survived to the 
present day i^now regarded as an isolated family 
I of the Ozbegs). There were also Arab embassies 
j sent on peaceful missions to the Turks; e. g. the 
I caliph Hisham (105—125 = 724—743) is said to 
I have asked the “king of the Turks” to adopt 
I Islam. L'nfortunately in the only record we have 
of this mission (Yakut, i. 839; the source 

of Yakut is Ibn al-Fakih; cf. Bulletin de PAcad. 
etc, 1924, p. 241) we are not told where this 
king s capital was. 

We get more detailed accounts of the separate 
Turkish peoples and their habits only from the 
Arab geographers of the third (ninth) and especially 
the fourth (tenth) century. In this geographical 
literature the w'ord “Turk” is used only as the 
name of a group of peoples and branch of languages, 
not as in the Orkhon inscriptions and the Chinese 
Annals of a single people or kingdom. Five peoples 
in particular are mentioned {B G.A.^ i. 9) who 
spoke one language and could understand one an- 
other: the Toghuzghuz [q. V.], the Khiithiz (Kirgiz, 
q.v.), the Kimak [cf. kimak], the Ghuzz [q.v.], 
i. e the Oghuz, and the Kharlukh, i. e. the Karluk 
[q. v.". As at the present day, the lands on the 
Upper Yenisei were even then the extreme limits 
in the northeast of the land inhabited by Turks; 
they also marked the limits of the world as known 
to the Arabs; according to the Arab view, the 
lands of the Kirgiz, then the extreme northeasterly 
of Turkish peoples, stretched to the Ocean. The 
O^uz and Karluk were the immediate neighbours 
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of the Muslim lands in Central Asia. The land of ' 
the <->5;huz adjoined the Muslim lands of Djurdjan in 
the ue-t as far as Farab [q. v.] and Asbidjab (the 
Miudern Saiiam near Cimkent [q. v.]); in the east, 
‘'till farther to the east, lived the Karluk. To go to 
China one had to travel through the lands of the 
Karluk and the Toghuzghuz : over 30 days from 
the eastern frontier of Farghana [q. v.] through 
the land of the Karluk to the frontier of the land 
of the Toghuzghuz. thence about two months through 
the land of the To gh uzghuz and through China 
to the ^hore of the Ocean (B.G.A.. li. ii; other 
de-iciiption-s vary). Two other names of peoples 
are mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih (B.G.A.. vi., 
p. 2S .w/.); not far from the winter quarters of 
the Kailuk east of Taiaz (at the modern Awliya- 
Atta. q. V. , were the winter quarters of the Khaladi 
(q. V , where only the southern branch of this 
people are dealt with: for the r^aladj who migrated 
to Persia, see saw a); between the rivers Talas 
and Cii. nearer to the latter, was the town of the 
•‘Khakan of the Turgesh'h Further notices are 
given in the Persian sources in the Hud lid al- , 
and in GardizI [q v.]. The Turgesh according 
10 the'^e were divided into the Tukhsi (so vocalised 
in Mahmud KSshghari) and the Az; the Tukhsi 
li\ed on the Cq [q, v.] : the town of Suyab was 
in then territory Ea<t of them on the Issik-Kul 
Tq V.] lived the Cigil (the pronunciation is esta- 
blished by a story giving a popular etymology in 
Mahmud Ka^ghari, i. 330). South of the river 
Narin [nee sIr-darya] li\ed the Vaghma, a branch 
of the Toghuzghuz; their king was a descendant 
of the royal family of this people. The town of 
Ka^ghar was in their territory. According to 
Mahmad KS^ghari (i. S5), the Vaghma and the 
Tukhsi lived on the river lU [q.v.l, as did a part 
of the The term Tukhsi-Cigil (i. 354) is also 

found. The Cigil were divided into three parts: in 
addition to the Cigil on the Hi there were Cigil 
in villages near Kashghar and in a little town or 
.stronghold called Cigil near Taraz: thi-> latter was 
near the land of the Oghuz and was frequently 
besieged by them. The Oghuz therefore called all 
the Furk.-i from the Amu-Darya to China Cigil. 
In this sense the word Cigil is sometimes used by 
Kashghan himself; it is recorded that the word 
‘‘edict’', which implies a certain degree 
of cultuie. was unknown in the language of the 
Cigil and of the Oghuz (iii. 31). The Vaghma 
weie also called Kara Vaghma (“black Y."); there 
was also a village of this name near Taraz (iii. 
25 n.ame I'urkoman first occurs in the 

geographical literature in Mukaddasi in two pas- 
sage*) (/C G. A., iii. 274 sq.) with a not quite 
certain significance. 

<dn the v“'ir-Darya below Sawran, that is in 
the land of the Oghuz, are mentioned the towms 
uf rialadj and Barukat “frontier foits against the 
luikomans’, who had by that time already 
a-loptcd Islam “out of fear’k In another passage, 
in this region betw'een the Talas and the Cu, 
i. e. m the land of the Karluk, is mentioned a 
king of the Turkomans, from w'hom the lord of 
A'=ibidjab regularly received gifts, Kashghari also 
says that not only the (Jghuz (i. 27 and 56: iii. 
304) but also the Karluk (i. 393) w'ere called 
1 urkomanj> ; the well knowm popular etymoh'gy 
in Rashid al-Iiin ( TY'z/t/? VesL Old. Arkh. Obsht.^ 
Vii. 36, infra'. Turk / “resembling theTurks’’) 

is found as early as Kashghari (lii. 307). As F. 


Hirth ( 5 . B. Bayr. Akad., 1899, ii. 263 sqq.) has 
told ua. the word Turkoman, in Chinese transcription 
To-ku-mong, appears much earlier, in the eighth 
century a.d., in the T'ung-tien PIncyciopaedia; there 
also it refers to the west, to the land of the Alans. 

It is possible that the Oghuz or Turkomans (as 
early as the eleventh century we find the names 
used promiscuously) are descended from nomad 
Iranians who had become turkicised and this ex- 
plains their peculiar craniology (dolychocephalic). 

Whether non-Turkish, perhaps Mongol, peoples 
wandered westwards with the Turks has still to 
be investigated. As one of the seven tribes of the 
Kimak are mentioned the Tatars (GardizT in Bar- 
thold, etc., p. 82), also called a tribe of the 

Toghuzghuz (of p. 34)- A full account of 

the Turkish peoples, their lands, their language 
and dialects including also the not purely Turkish 
elements, is first given by Mahmud Ka^ghari, 
but he does not seem to be always reliable, even 
apart from the fact that the name Turk, as fre- 
quently elsewhere in Muslim literature, is some- 
times given to non-Turkish peoples of Eastern Asia. 

According to one passage (i. 27 sq.) there were 
twenty Turkish peoples, who fell into two groups, 
a northern and a southern one, each of ten, as 
follows, from east to west as the author tells us. 
The ten peoples of the northern group were the 
Bedjenek. Kifdjak, Oghuz, Yamak, BaMighrut, 
Basmfl, Kay, Vabaku, Tatar, Kirkiz: the ten 
peoples of the southern group were the Djikil, 
TuHisi, Yaghma. IghrSk, Djaruk, Dj umul, Uighur, 
Tankut, Khitai. Tafghab. This order for the northein 
group obviously cannot be the right one. As in 
Ftal^ri (see above) the Kirkiz (the Kirgiz on the 
Venisei) are moved to the extreme northea-t, 
although according to another passage (i. 123), 
the Tatars lived in Ctukan (Otdken on the Or- 

khon), i e. much faithcr east. The Yamak (Yemek, 
originally a tribe of the Kimiik [q. v.]., not men- 
tioned by Kashghari) lived on the Irtish (i. 273 '’ 
The Basjighurt (the Bashkirs, see BASDJIRT) ob- 
viously could never have lived so far to the east 
(to what was already known of them, it may be 
added that Ibn Fadlan [q. v-] in 922 [ 309 "“ 3 ^^] 
met the first Bashkirs to the south of the Emba, 
much farther south than any other mention of 
them; see BuU. de /'Acad, etc., 1924, p- 246). 
Of the northern peoples the Kay, Yabaku, Tatai 
and Basmil had their own languages, although 
they could also speak good Turkish (on the Ka> 
cf. J. Marquart, in Osttiirk. Dialektstiidien., p. 53 i 
where there is an erroneous association wdth the 
name of the Oghuz family Kayl, in Mahmud Ka^- 
gharf: Kayigh; cf. thereon Kopriilu Zade, \r\.Tur- 
kiydt Madjniu'asl.^ i. 187 sqq.f The V’^abaku lived 
on the great river YamSr (iii. 21), on the situation 
of w'hich the author does not seem to have had 
any very clear idea; it was probably the Ob (still 
called by the Tatars Omar or Umor). The \amar 
was crossed in the v^h (xith) century (the author 
had spoken with participants in the campaign) 
by a Sluslim army under Arslan Tegin in the war 
against the Yabaku under Buka Budradj and their 
allies the Basmfl (on the war see especially m. 
*73 i various episodes other passages; on 
the crossing ii. 5; cf. C. Brockelmann, in 
Anniversary Volume.^ p. ii sq/). 

Of the ten peoples ^ikil. Tukhsi, Yaghma, Igh- 
rak, Djaruk, Ojnmul (in other passages like i- 
382; Djumal), Uighnr, Tankut, lOiitai, i. e. Sin, 
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Tawghadj, i. e. Masin) of the southern group 
the Djumul were one of the non-Turkish speaking 
peoples, who nevertheless knew Turkish quite 
well. We are told even of the Uighurs that they 
had another language, in addition to their ‘•'■pure 
d’urkish’’, in which they communicated with one 
another. The Tankut (Tangut), like the inhabitants 
of Khotan and Tubut (Tibet), were people with a 
foreign language- who had settled in the land of 
the Tuiks. Khotan had its own language and al- 
phabet; they did not speak good Turkish there. 
In Sin and Masin the inhabitants had a language 
of their own but the people in the towns could 
also speak Turkish well. Their letters to the Turks 
were written in the Turkish alphabet. A wide 
meaning is given to the word Sin in one passage 
(i. 378): theie were three Sins, the upper or Taw- 
ghadj (MasTn), the central or Khitai (Sin), and the 
lower or Barkhan : this was also the name of a 
fortress on a high hill near Kash gh ar ; there were 
rich gold-mines there. 

Of these peoples the Djaruk (probably to be 
pronounced Crauk} lived in the town of Rardjuk 
(Barcuk), the modern Maral-bashi (i. 318; on the 
site of Barcuk cf. especially Valikhanovv, Soa/fc/nyay 
p. 85 This enables us to define roughly the 

habitation of the not Joiiginally Turkish Djumul 
(east of Barcuk and west of the Uighur). During 
the fighting on the Yamar, the Djumul were the 
allies of the Yabaltu and had therefore presumably 
not yet adopted Islam. In the land of the Ui gh ur 
there were five towns, among them Bi^baltk and 
Kiidju, i. e. Ko£o or Kara-Khodja near Turfan. 
The Uighur were Buddhists and worshippers of 
Burkhan (idols). The only evidence that there was 
also Christianity among the Turks is the translation 
of the word badjak {bacak) known also from 
Manichaean texts (e.g. Chuastiianift^ Abh. 

Preuss. Ak.^ 1910, p. 39) by “Chiistian fast" (i. 345). 

In other passages Mahmiid Ka^gharl mentions 
other Turkish tribes, who are not included in the 
list of the twenty Turkish peoples ; e. g. the 
Adhkish (i. 89'), known from the geographical 
literature also (c, g. vi. 31) and the 

Kudjat (i. 298) settled in Kh'^arizm and known 
also to Baihaki (ed. Morley, p. 91). Of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe, in addition to those already 
mentioned, the Bulghar and Suwar are called Turks; 
the Khazar are not mentioned; they had probably 
ceased by then to have a separate political existence. 
In contrast to IstnUiri (/)\ G.A.^ i. 222 and 225) 
who says the l^azar and Bulghar had a common 
language distinct from Turkish, Kashghari includes 
the dialects of the I’ulghais, Suwars and Pecenegs 
in one group. 

The dialects of the Kirgiz, Kipenk, Oghuz, 
TukhsI, Yaghma, Cigib Ighrak and Caruk were 
pure Turkish. The dialects of the Yemek and 
Bashkirs were closely allied to this language. The 
language of the nomads from the Itil to the Yamar 
were generally purer than the language of the , 
(originally probably not Tuikish) settled peoples, 
such as the Arghii from Saiiam to Balasaghun 
(in the towns there Soghdian had survived alongside 
of Turkish) and the Ken^'ak (Kendjek) in the 
villages near Kashghar. Various phonetic peculia- 
rities of the different dialects are discussed, including 
several which are still of significance in Tuikish, 
like the interchange of x and k and M etc. 
In the vocabulary Og^uz (Turkoman) had already 
the form still characteristic of the south Turkish 


dialects. Turkoman was already so different from 
the other Turkish languages in vocabulary that 
Turkoman and Turk were contrasted like O gh uz 
and Cigil (i. 3; ii. 253 infra). 

Although in the first centuries of the Hidjra 
campaigns were undertaken into Turkish territoiy, 
in addition to the defensive fighting against Turkish 
raiders, the successes of the Muslim arms had little 
influence on the conversion of the Turks. The 
principle laid down by the Prophet for the Abys- 
sinians was applied to the Turks: “Leave them 
in peace so long as they leave you in peace” (see 
Goldziher, Muh. Stndien^ i. 270; ii. 127; in the 
first passage translated: “Leave the Tuiks alone 
as they have left thee”; in another sense and in 
somewhat different form the hadith is quoted in 
B.G.A.^ V. 316; vi. 262; Yakut, i. 83S 

infra). Islam w'as adopted by the Turks in the 
ivth (xtli) century of their own free will. In 291 
(904) the last great inroad of heathen Turks into 
the frontier lands of Islam, the Samanid kingdom, 
was driven back (Tabari, iii. 2249); 3^2 (992) 

Muslim Turks entered Bukhara victoriously for the 
first time. Of even greater importance was the 
conquest of Asia Minor by the Muslim Saldjuks in 
the fifth (eleventh) century. Other sayings about 
the Turks are now ascribed to the Prophet. He 
is said to have remarked: “Learn the language of 
the Turks, for they are destined to long rule" 
(Kashghari, i. 3). Allah said to the Prophet : 
“I have a host which I have called ‘'Turk” and 
settled in the east; if any people shall a^ou^e my 
w'rath, I shall give them into the power of this 
host" {op. cit.y p. 294). On the story of the 
adoption of Islam by a numerous (200,000 tents) 
Turkish people see kashghar, where also is the 
suggestion that this story is connected with the 
rise of the dynasty of the Ilek-l^ans [q. v.] or 
the "Tace of Afrasi)ab". No source tells us from 
what people this dynasty came; they and their 
people are always simply called “Turki”. In Kaslj- 
ghari also these rulers are simply called “Khakan 
kings” {ai-niuluk al-khi^kamya.. i. 30 infra-, or 
simply ^(ikantya, e g. i. 347 supra). Khotan was 
conquered in the early decades of the fifth (eleventh) 
century by the Muslim rulers of Kashghar but 
nothing is known of the exact date or any details 
of the campaign. According to Ka^ghaii. an emir 
named Djenk^i was the cause of the conquest of 
Khotan (lii. 279) This shows that there was a 
story then known of the conquest which has not 
come down to us. In Kashghari's time, the frontier 
towns of Islam in the modern Chinese Turkestan 
were Kusen or Kuca (i. 336) and east of it “between 
Kuca and Uighur” on the hill-fortress of Biigur 
(i. 301) in the north, Cercen (in Kashghari, i. 
364: Djurdjan) in the south. At a later date the 
Turks living farther west were converted to Islam. 
According to Ibn al-Athir (ix. 355 Si/.), a Turkish 
people which had its winter home near Bala^^aghun 
and its summer pastures in the vicinity of the 
land of the Bulghais i. e. probably in the Ural, 
adopted Islam in Safar 435 (Sept. -Oct. 1043). 
Their name is not given : in spite of the great 
area covered by them, they were less numerous 
than the Turks in Central Asia converted in 960. 
According to Ibn al-Athir, they had only io,ooo 
tents, according to Abu ’ 1 -FidV (Miikhtasar.^ ed. 
Reiske-Adier, iii. 120) only 5,000. 

Some alterations in the ethnographic conditions 
of the Turks were produced by the advance of 
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the Kipcak [q. v.] from the Irtish to the southwest 
fai as tiie Sir-Darya and in another direction 
towards Eastern Europe. Just as the migrations 
of the Oghuz explain the formation of the present 
group of South Turks, so probably the migrations 
of the Kipcak explain the formation of the group 
of \\ estern Turks. On the Sir-Dar\a in the viih 
(.xiidij century we find the Kipcak mentioned along 
witli the Kangli, and the distinction between the two 
is left very vague (cf. also J. Marquart, Ostturk 
Djalektstud.^ p. 7S and 172). fn the time of Mahmud 
Kashgharl there was nut yet a people called 
Kangll; the word Kangli 15 there qu-jted (iii. 280) 
only as the "name of a great man among the 
Kipcak". In the seeond half of the sixth (twelfth) 
century the Kipcak had not yet adopted Islam, 
even when Jiving close to the Muslim lands on 
the Sir-Darya; in a document in which the arrival 
of a prince of the Kipcak in Djand [see SIR-DARVa] 
IS recorded, the wish is expressed that God may 
convert him to Islam {razzakahu Allah ^izz al-Islam: 
cf. \\ . Barthold. Tarkestun etc., i. 79). 

Most information about the Kipcak in Eastern 
Europe and about their predecessors, the Pecenegs 
and Oghuz (Greek Oa^o;, probably the Russian 
Torki; the Ru.ssian annals also mention the Berendei, 
piobably the Oghuz family of Bayundiir: cf. .Mahmud 
Kaahgharf. i. 56), is found in the Greek and Russian 
sources. From the middle of the xiith century in the 
Russian annals all Turkish peoples of Eastern Europe 
with the exception of the Kipfak (Polowci) are in- 
cluded under the name Cernli Klobuki (“black caps") 
(cf. on this : D. Rasowskiy, in Siminarum Kondakovi- ■ 
Prag 1927. i. 95 ry,). Whether, as might be : 
thought from the identity of the names, the Kara- ■ 
kalpak are descended from the Cernli Klobuki cannot i 
yet be decided. It would also be in favour of the i 
western origin of the Karakalpak (first mentioned ! 
m the xviith ceniuryj that, unlike the people of ' 
Central .Asia,^ they lived mainly by cattle-rearing 
Although Islam had already conducted “successful ' 
piopaganda” among the Pecenegs (J. Marquart 
Ostaifopaische and ostasiatischc Strelfzugc^ p. 73), i 
d made little piogress among the Turks of Eastern ! 
Europe before the Mongol period. I 

In Central Asia, the spread of Islam was not i 
checked by the fmndation of the empire of the ' 
non-Muslim Kara Khitai [q.v.] nor by the per,e- i 
cution of Islam in the beginning of the viiih (xiiith) i 
century. At the time of the foundation of the i 
empire of the Kara Khitai (soon after 1130), the 
pnncipahty of the Khan of Bala.saghrin was still I 
the most northerly Muslim country in this region • ! 
when the empire broke up there were Muslim i 
kingdoms north of the Hi also, namely that of | 
he Karluk [q. v.] in Kayallj;h, and that' founded ! 
by a member of the same stock in Almallgh near ' 
the modern Kuidja [q. v.]. In the time of the 
Chinese traveller C'ang C'un (1221). the town of 
ang-ba-la. 1. e. the Uighur capital Djanballk 
aiie.idy mentioned by Kashgharl (i. 103), was the 
frontier town of the non-Muslim lands to the 
west (I,. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches^ i. 

7 ry.). according to the Armenian Hethum 
(journey in 1254), “Djambalekh” was immediately 
east of “lihutapai”, the Khutukbai of the modern 
map, immediately east of Manas (c/. r;V., i. 1 69). The 
region of the modern Manas was therefore the limit 
ot the spread of Islam in Central Asia at this date. 

In contrast to the lands of the modern Chinese 
Turkestan which had long been under Turkish 


I influence, the turkicisation of Ma wara’ al-Nahr 
; and Khw-aiizm only seems to have made appreciable 
progress after the Mongol conquest; this is sug- 

■ ge^ted by the appearance of geographical names 
I of Turkish origin like Kara Kol on the lower 

course of the Zarafshan (NarshakhI, ed. Schefer, 
p. 17) and Kara Su {Tabaka Id Mdstrt^ transl. 
Raverty, p. 474) or Su Kara (Ibn ai-.AthIr, xii. 
122) in Khwarizm. Turkish culture was brought 
. to .\sia Minor and Adharbaidjan by the Saldjuks. 

■ The Turks were probably settled here at first to 
guard the frontier and to fight against the Byzan- 
tines and the growing power of the Georgian 
kingdom [cf. gforgia]. Nothing is known of the 
gradual progress of Turkish culture in these countries 
now completely Turkish (in Southern Persia the 
lurks have for the most part remained nomads, 
by the ninth (xvrb) century' the process had been 
completed. Saladin brought bodies of Turkish 
troops to Egypt whence some of them found 
their way to North Africa and Spain; on the Turks 
in Spain see especially ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marra- 
kushl, ed. Dozy. p. 210. These soldi ers were of no 
importance for the spread of Turkish culture. 

The foundation of the Mongol empire was of 
much greater significance for the Turks than for 
the Mongols themselves. In spite of all attempts 
by later writers to prove the contrary, the view 
of Abel-Remiisat {Recherches sur les hingncs 
tatares^ p. 240) must be upheld that the area 
iuhabited by the Mongols had the same western 
frontiers at the time of the rise of Cingiz Khan 
as it has to-day (with the exception of the much 
later migrations of the Kalmucks [q. v.]). Of the 
descendants of the Mongols who came westwards 
in the time of Cingiz lyian and his successors 
only the Moghol in Afghanistan, whose dialect 
has been investigated by G. Ramstedt {Mogholia^ 
in y.S.Ou.^ xxiii. [1905], 4), have retained their 
Mongol speech to the present day. Their habitats 
have not yet been exactly dehoed. Dr. Emil Tdnkler 
{Afghanistan, Gotha, 1928 —Peierm. Mitt,, supple- 
ment 196, p, 53 sq.) in spile of all his enquiries 
found no Mongol speaking people in Afghanistan. 
Most of the Mongols have been merged in the 
Turks and thus strengthened the latter numerically 
and especially politically. Of special importance in 
the political history of the Turks, since their con- 
version to Islam in the xivth century, was the 
kingdom of the Golden Horde. By the end of this 
century, this kingdom had become completely 
turkicised^ its documents were written in Turkish, 
and Cuwass, which had earlier been spoken on 
the Volga, had given way to a pure Turkish 
language. After the break up of this empire, 
three new “Tatar” kingdoms were formed in Kazan 
[T '^* 1 ' Astrakhan and in the peninsula of Krfm 
[q. V.], which only came under Islam and Turkish 
influences in the Mongol period. A new “Tatar” 
kingdom also arose on the Irtfsh [q. v.] in Siberia, 
at the modern Tobolsk; this land now became 
instead of Bulghar the outpost of Islam in the 
north. The word Tatar, originally applied to the 
Mongols, now became the name of a Turkish 
people and, especially in the Crimea, was used 
by themselves. In Russia the word “Tatar” was 
given a very wide meaning, although not quite 
so extensive as in China and in European Sinology 
(cf. the preface to Abel-Remusat, Recherches sur 
les langues tartares'). Down to the second half 
of the xixth century (\\'. Radloff, Aus Sibirien, 
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vol. i., Contents, has still the same usage), all not- in the empire of the Mamluks [q. v.] from Diyar 
Ottoman Turks were called Tatars by Russian Baler [q. v.] to Ghazza [q.v.]; a list of them is 
scholars and under their influence by Europeans given by Khalil al-Zahirl (Zubdat Kashf al-Mamalik^ 
generally; thus aiosc the term “Turco-Tatar’', which ed. Ravaisse, Paris 1894, p. 105). Only the family 
has not yet entirely disappeared. In the lands of Dulgadir (Turkish pronunciation from Dhu 
of the Golden Horde arose the peoples of the ’ 1 -Kadr, q. v.) attained some importance; in the 
Ozbeg and Noghai, called after princes of the xiv'h century they founded a little kingdom of 
house of Djuci [q.v.]. The Ozbeg migrated in the their own, as vassals of the Mamluks. 
xvth century to Ma wara^ al-Nahr, where in the In Central Asia, the Turkomans were not merged, 
xviti^ century they put an end to the power of like so many of the Turkish peoples mentioned in 
the Caghatai and founded the kingdoms of Bukhaia the early Mongol period, into the new for- 
and Khlwa [q. v.], to which towards the end of mations of the Mongol period, although among the 
the xviiith century a third Ozbeg kingdom was Turkomans there were migrants from the kingdom 
added, that of the Khans of Khokand. The people of the Golden Horde; this is indicated in the 
called ‘‘Noghai*’ by the Russians aie always xvith century by the name of the tiibe Sayin- 
called Manghft in Oriental sources in the xvi^^ Khani (on the epithet Sayin-Khan see batU-kiian) 
century and later. Under Russian suzerainty, the S E. of the Caspian Sea {Turkmeniya^ vol. i., Le- 
Manghit or Noghai formed an imperfectly uni- ningrad 1929, p. 47 sq.'). The Turkomans were 
fled nomad state east of the lower course of the never able to form a state of their own in Central 
Volga; the native Turkish element in Astrakhan Asia, but it was only in 1884 that an end was put to 
still belongs to people of the Nu^ai. In the their independence by the advance of the Rus- 
xviitH century the Noghai were driven out of the sians from the north and the Afghans from the 
lands east of the Volga by the Kalmucks. The south. 

term Noghai has now been extended by the Ozbegs In the xvii^b and xviiith centuries, the Turko- 
to the Turkish inhabitants of the Volga area, mans, like other Turkish peoples of Central Asia, 
called by the Russians “Tatar” (now also by them- notably the Kazak and Kirghiz, suffered a great 
selves). The Kazak [see kirgiz] had separated from deal from the attacks of the Kalmucks, the founders 
the Ozbeg as early as the xvtb century; down to of the last great nomad empire in Central Asia, 
the xix^k century they had their own Khans, some The Kazalj: und Kirghiz were driven out of a 
of whom had considerable forces at their disposal, part of their lands by the Kalmucks; it was only 
The last Turkish kingdom to arise out of the after the destruction of the Kalmuck empire that 
Mongol empire in the east was the kingdom of the conditions that had previously existed there 
the Moghol from Kashghar to the Chinese frontier, were restored. A section of the Turkomans still 
\yhich arose after the fall of the kingdom of the live in the gouvernement of Stawropol, into 
Caghatai [see caghatai-khan (at the end), and which they had been driven by the Kalmucks 
DUiiHRAT], In spite of their name, these Moghol, towards the end of the xviith century from their 
at least in the xvith century, spoke Turkish. 'I'hey ' earlier habitations on the peninsula of Mangi^lak 
had adopted Islam only about the middle of the [q.v.]. At an earlier period, the Turkomans fought 
xivth century. Muhammad KEan (1408 — 1416) is unsuccessfully for this peninsula with the Noghai 
given special credit for the spread of Islam among and later \%ith the Kazak. In contrast to the Ka- 
them; if a Moghol did not wear a turban a nail zak, the Kirghiz had not their own khans, either 
was driven into bis head (Th^ transl. | on the Venisei or in Semirecye [cf. Kirghiz]. The 

Ross, p. 58). Nevertheless in S23 (1420) Buddhist . Kirghiz on the Yenisei, where they lived down 
Statues are still mentioned in Turfan, including \ to the beginning of the xviii^b century , have 
some “newly made” (iMA,, xiv. | remained quite unaffected by Islam, as have the 

p. 27). In the same century the Buddhist culture [ Turkish peoples living in the \enesei area at the 
of the Uighur had to give way to Islam. Uighur j present day, v/ho after the Russian revolution took 
as the name of a people graaually fell into disuse, j the name of “Khakas” (in its origin a mistaken 
probably wdth their conversion to Islam, and the reading of the Chinese transcription for Kirghiz), 
name Moghol also began to disappear after the j The mountain peoples in the Altai on the upper 
conquest uf Eastern Turkestan by the Kalmucks . Ob are also non-Muslim Turks The Altai people 
in 1682. The “yellow Uighur” {Sar^gh Cighur') (^AUai Kizi) were called "mountain Kalmucks*’ 
mentioned in the ) ikh-i RaAiidi (see by the Russians, but after the Russian revolution 
index) at q'uen-huang, Su-dj6u and Kan-dj6u have : took the name of ‘“Oirat”, which propeily belongs 
alone retained their own name and the Buddhist | to the Kalmucks; their land is now the “auto- 
religion down to the present day; they dropped the ' nomous Oirat territory”. Completely distinct, even 
Uighur script only in the xviii^h century and adopted : in language, from the other Turks are the \a- 
the Tibetan in its place {BibL Buddhica^ xvii., ■ kuts (who call themselves Saka or Sakha, probably 

preface). In the province of Kan-su, in addition 1 connected with the ethnic Sagai in the Venisei area) 

to the Chinese speaking Dumgan, Islam is also i who were driven out ofthe Yenisei territoiy, probably 

professed by the Turkish speaking Salar already ' not before the xiii^h century, into the valley of the 

mentioned in the Ta'rlkk-i Ra.^idi^ p. 404 [see | Lena. The language of the Yakuts shows, in voca- 
chixa, KAN-SU and salur]. | bulary and grammatical structure many divergences 

In the west the Turkomans have been most ; from 'rurkish, although this language, unlike Cuwass, 
prominent in political history, in addition to the . is directly descended from the primitive Turkish 
Ottoman (also of a Turkoman stock) or Anatolian > language. 

Turks [see turkey]; the kingdoms of the Turko- In the first half of the x\i^^ century, all the 
mans of the Black Sheep (Kara-Koyunlu, q.v.) and lands from the Balkan Peninsula and north shore 
of the White Sheep (Ak-Koyunlu, q. v.) were a of the Black Sea to the Chinese frontier were 
considerable political power, especially in the xv^b under the rule of Muslim Turks. The economic 
century. There were also many Turkoman tribes ; life of almost all these countries at this period 
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.hn»-ed a considerable setback compaied with j figure should be higher. At the present day, the 
earlier periods; nomadic life had developed at the 1 number of Turks living in Soviet Russia alone is 
expense of agriculture and especially of the towns: ' about 16.000,000; the total therefore is probably 
the future of these lands had also been imdei mined ^ over 30.000.000. Much higher figures have been 
bv the fact that world trade had taken other i given bv Turkish publicists and statesmen : Ahmed 


route.-s. The Turks were neither economically or | 
intellectually fit to cope with the lining power of ' 
Russia. Through the conquest of the Volga territory | 
by the Russians (Kazan 1552, Astrakhan 1554)1 ! 
the connection between the Turks of Central Asia [ 
and their relatives in the west was broken; it was | 
restored by another route but only for a short 
period during the rule of the Turks on the wotein ; 
^hore of the Caspian Sea (157S — 1603). As early ! 
as the xvii^k century, Russia had laid down the j 
principle that all the land^^ of Northern Asia 1 
should be divided between Ru^sia and China; 
but this process of settlement was only completed 
by the Treaty of St. Petersburg of Feb. 12-24, 1S81. 

Islam as a religion [cf. e.g R-^rab \] and Turkish 
as a language have made new progress under 
Rii'isian lule; in the Caucasus, as well as m Central 
A.'ia, Turkish as a hn;^iia frafica is much more 
widely dis'*eminated than before ; the level of 
civilization has also been raised by the influence 
of Etnopean cultuie introduced by Russia. After 1 
the Revolution of 1917, and especially after the 
principle of nationality had been put into practice 
in 1924, lepuhlics were formed in .Soviet Russia 
among the 'I'urkish peoples also on a national 
basis under their ow’n government and following 
their own lines of development. The Ozbeg and 
the Tuikoman Republics form separate parts of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet republics (C.S.S.R.). 
and the Adherbaidjan Republic is a part of the 
Transcaucasian alliance. Seven autonomous republics 
(the Kr?m-Tatar, Cuwass, Bashkir, Talar, Kazak, 
Kirgiz and Yakut republics) are members of the 
Russian Socialist F'ederative Soviet Republic (R.S. 
F.S.K.). as are four autonomous territories (the 
Karacai, Balkar-Kabardin, Karakalpak and Oirat 
region) with preponderating!}' Turkish populations. 

With the cariydng through of the principle of natio* 
nahty the names of certain peoples have received 
meanings which they did not possess befoie. At 
one time, many Turks in Central Asia, e.specially the 
town-dw’cllers, were content to describe themselves 
as Turki>h-‘;peaking Muslims and inhabitants of 
a paiticular town; the question with what Turkish 
people they should be numbered was a matter of in- 
diffeience: names which originally did not refer to 
nationality, like the w ord Sart [q. v.], were also used. 
This word has now been driven out of use, and the 
term (Jzbeg is now' used in a much wider meaning 
than formerly: those who u.sed to call themselves 
Sart aie now called Ozbeg" Names have also been 
invented fon the Avord Khakas see .above}: the 
laranu! [q.v.], who belong to Kashgharia, and the 
Ka^gharlik now call themselves Uighur, a name 
which does not belong to them historically- Uighurs 
never came so far w'est Most of the Turkish peoples 
in Soviet Russia have joined the movement to 
introduce the Roman alphabet; the (Cuwass, Khakas 
and Oirat refuse to join it and adhere to the 
Russian alphabet. 

An attempt to estimate the total number of 
Turks was made by N. Aristow, Zamhtki ob 
etfih cskom sosta'i,'^e txiirksktkJi piemen i narodnostei 
i sz^edieniya o ikh lislcnnosti, St. Petersburg 1897, 
p. 170. Accoiding to Aiistow, in 1S85 there were 
about 26,000,000 Turks, but even he thought the 


Agnev, 70 — So. 000, 000 (A. Samoylovic, in A/. /., 
1912. p. 490); Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 100,000,000. 

Bibliography, (excluding references in the 
text and philological literature): W. RadlolT, 
gfaphische Ubersicht der Turks Idmnie Sihiricns 
und der Mongolc’i, Leipzig 1883; H. Vambery, 
Das Turkenvolk in semen ethnologuchen imd 
eihnographischen Beziehungen^ Leipzig i 8 b 5 ; N. 
Katanow. Etnograficeskiy obzor turecko-tatarshkh 
pUmen, Kazan 1894; I. Zarubin, Spirok naiod- 
nosUi Si" uza Scvelskikh Socialisltceskikh Republika 
Leningrad 1927. (W. Barthold) 

II. The Tl'ricish Languages. 

I. The Classification of the Turkish 
Languages and their geographical 
Distribution. 

The Turkish languages are divided accoiding 
to their general phonetic character into two main 
unequal groups: the R-languages {takhdr 
and the Z-languages {teknz = nine). Among the 
old language.s, Bulghar or one of its dialects be- 
longed to the first group; among modern languages, 
the Cuwa^ alone; but we find sporadic cases of 
r corresponding to in all the Turkish language". 
To the second group, the Z-group, belong all the 
other Turkish languages, ancient and modern, 
j including Yakut. The question of the ethnic and 
! linguistic origin of the predominating nationality 
I in the nomad union of the Huns as well as those of 
I other ancient peoples of Central Asia and eastern 
i Europe (Siangpi, Avars, Khazars) is still uncertain 
' or insufficiently elucidated. The languages of the 
I Z-group were formerly dispersed over the territory 
i corresponding to modern Mongolia, southern Siberia 
and the steppes of the Altai and later graduall} 
occupied all the modem habitats of the Turkish 
peoples, fiom the Sea of Okhotsk to the Medi- 
terranean, except the Cuwash region. 

The Z-group is again divided into two groups, 
the D-languages [adak or adak = foot) and the 
V-languages {ayak-=iooX). This division is attested 
as early as the xi^k century by Mahmod Kashghan. 
but is much older. To the D-division belonged the 
following ancient languages: the KIrkfz, Turkish 
in the strict sense and Ui^ur. This group is at 
the present day represented by a limited number 
of languages and dialects in Eastern Siberia, 
Mongolia and China proper and is divided into 
three sections: the T-section or Yakut {alak^ 
foot), the D-section or the Tannu-tuAvin dialect, 
or Soyote or ITianj^ay, and the Karaghas dialect, 
related to the latter {adak = foot), and the Z-section 
composed of the Kamasine, Koybal, Saghay, Kacine, 
Beltir, KfzTl, CulTm-kuerik, Shor and Sarf^h-t ighur 
{azak = looX\ The dialects of the Z-section of the 
D-division Avhich at the present day are found in 
the northeast part of the Turkish world, existed, 
according to Mahmud Kashghari, in Eastern Europe 
in the xRk century. The philologists of the middle 
ages writing in Arabic included Bulghar in the 
Z-section. A trace of one of the Z-dialects is still to be 
found in eastern Europe in the name of the Sea of 
Azov {azak'=. the “foot”, i. e. estuary of the Don). 

According to Mahmud Kashghari, the Kfpeak 
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and Oghuz languages, spoken in the west of 
Central Asia and in Eastern Europe, belonged in 
the century to the Y*division of the second 
great group of Turkish languages = foot). 

At the present day this Y-division is the largest, 
for it is found over large areas in Asia and 
Europe, from western Siberia and the Altai to 
the Mediterranean (excluding the Cuwash). Mahmud 
Kashghaii in the xi^l^ century noted a criterion 
for the establishment of two sections in this Y- 
division: kalghan and kalan (remained). The latter 
section includes the Oghuz of the xitb century 
and their modern descendants, pure or mixed: the 
Turkomans, the Adharbaidjans and the other Tuiks 
of Peisia, Auatolia and the Balkans, the Gagauz 
of Bessarabia and the Tatars of the Southern 
Ciimea, i. e. the S. W. part of the Turkish world. 
The Oghuz section of the Turkish language 
is distinguished by this criterion, kala?i not only 
fiom the hist section of the Y-division {kalghan') 
but also from all the other Turkish languages 
except Cuwash. The first section — ka lgh an of 
the Y-division — is much larger than the second, 
and the peoples of all the central part of the 
Turkish world from Tobolsk to Baghciserai and 
from Kasimow (q-v., in the province of Kiazan) 
to Turfan speak its dialects. The kalghan section 
can he further divided. It includes two sub-sections: 
ta-K'U and ta gh llk (highlander). The criterion /? 
connects the sub-section with the kalan section 

(in both jrf; = yellow, in place of sarlgh of the 
northeastern division and the sarlk of the taghltk 
subsection) and with the Cuwash, whereas the 
criterion iaxv connects it with the Cuwash (/«) 
and Yakut (/?a). Korscli considered the correspon- 
dence of aw and agh to be very old and thought 
that the Turkish languages were originally divisible 
into two groups, the northern (fZti') and the southern 
{aglk). But this correspondence has not yet been 
attested by any ancient document. 

The dialects of the tawll sub-section are re- 
presented in the N.W. part of the Turkish world 
by the Teleut-AItai-Teleng group and the Kumand? 
and Lebed dialects in Altai, by the Kftghtz [q-v.], 
Kazak and Kaiakalpak [q. v.] dialects, by some 
of the purest Ozbeg dialects, by the dialects of 
the Tatars of Tobol-Tumene and of Kazan, of the 
Mi^ars, Ba.shkirs, Noghais (of Astrakhan [q. v ], 
of Stavropol, etc.), of the Kumtks of Daghestan 
[q. V.], of the Balkais and Karaca)S of the Northern 
Caucasus, of the Tatars of the Crimean steppes, 
of the Karaits (except those that have been os- 
manised) and the Kifmcaks (the Turkish-speaking 
Jews of the Crimea). The dialects that form a 
transition between the iawll sub-section of the 
Y-division to the D, are represented in Siberia 
by the CuHm, Aba, Cerni (y^sh) which have y 
instead of t/, but agh in place of aw and Igh in 
place of 1 (ayak, taghllgh). 

The iaghlik sub-section of the kalghan section 
of the Y-division, which w'e have just mentioned, 
is represented in the southeastern part of the 
Turkish world by the dialects of the settled popu- 
lations of Western and Eastern (Chinese) and m 
part of Afghan Turkestan, by the Ozbeg dialects 
(except the ^Iwan and those of the tawll type), 
the Taranci and those of the Turks of the oases 
of Kashghar [q. v.], Khotan [q-v.], Aksu, Turfan 
[q. V.] etc. This sub-section sometimes called, not 
very happily, Caghaiai shows a mixture of the 
northwest tawl} sub-section with the northeast D- 


divisioD. The Ozbeg and Sart (of the turkicised 
Iranians; cf. sart) dialects of the former Khanate 
of Khuva (I^warizm, q. v.) form a transition betw’een 
the dialects of the southwest and northwest; their 
criteria are ka lgh an^ taghll. 

Bibliography'. W. Radloft', Phonetik der 
nordliclun Turksprachen., 18S2, p. 280 — 91; 
do., Altturkische Studien.^ iv. — v. (^Biill. de PAcad. 
de Sc. St.‘Pete> sbou)g.^l<^\l)', KorL Klassirlkaciia 
tnreckikh pliemen po iazvham {^Etnogranceskod 
obozrtenie.^ 1910); A. Sanioilovic. Xekotoiyc 
dopolneniia k klassifikacn inreikilpi iazykov 
(Petrograd 1922); do.. A' veprosu 0 klassifikacn 
iiirtckikh iazykov (^Bull. Org. Koniissii po sczxvu 
I Turkolog. S'lezda.^ 1926, No. 2). 

2. General Sketch of the Turkish 
Languages. 

The syntax of the Turkish languages is based 
on the following principle: the governing paits 
of a grammatical statement or of a group of state- 
ments follow the parts governed. This is why the 
principal part of a statement — the attribute — 
is usually placed at the end, the completed parts 
follow the complement, the qualified parts aie 
placed after their qualification, the principal state- 
ments follow incidental ones. In keeping with this 
principle, the auxiliary morphological elements, 
which can historically be traced back to governing 
roots, follow the stems of the words to which 
they refer and cannot precede them. The auxiliary 
morphological elements represent a series of links 
starting from the post-positions which remain 
phonetically unchanged, to the formative and 
modificative suffixes, which unite with the pre- 
ceding word to form a unit as regards accent 
and vowel harmony, which we shall discuss later. 

It is thought that the accent in Turkish languages 
originally fell on the first syllable, as is still the 
case in the Mongol languages. In modern Tuikish 
languages, the principal accent usually falls on 
the last syllable but even now the first syllable 
still, particularly one with a broad vowel (j, r, t?, 
t?), retains a trace of the old accent in the form 
of a secondary accent, stronger in some and weaker 
in other dialects. By the existence at one time 
of an accent on the first syllable we can explain 
the fact of progiessivc vowel harmony which is 
of two kinds. First, by the law of assimilation, 
the posterior vowels (fZ, o and ii) are followed 
only by poster ior vowels and the anterior vowels 
(if, r, t;, u) always by anterior; this assimilation 
was also extended to consonants, especially to 
/: kat stop’, kal gh an, stopped; cornel, 

kclgen., come (p. p.). In some dialects we see more or 
less weakening in this fundamental vowel harmony 
as a result of the influence of other languages, 
particularly Iianian (some Turkoman and Adhar- 
baidjan dialects, the Turkish of Anatolia, and the 
iranicised Ozbeg dialects). The harmony of the 
second kind is much less consistent than the 
harmony of the first kind : the assimilation between 
rounded vowels (^>, ?<, c?, u) or unrounded (^z, I, 
i). The rounded vowels are ordinarily followed 
by the narrow rounded vowels («, u) in the nearest 
and by preference closed syllables, while the broad 
vow’els (iz, e) remain unrounded. The non-rounded 
vowels are followed usually by non-rounded broad 
or narrow vowels: biP. know !, btl -p ainr. I knew; 
ol : die, ol -p dum : I died; besh : five, besh -p ten : 
of five; kol ; lake, kol -j- den : of lake. 
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It is only in some dialects (e. g. the Kara- 
KirghSzJ that the vowel harmony of the second class 
is extended to all the broad vowels, while in 
others (e. g. in Kirghlz-Kazak) to the anterior 
broad \owelb (e, a) only: fo/^lake, -f- of./- = 
the lakes (in both dialects) but Av/ = hand, A'/ -4- 
a'ai ( Kirghiz-Kazak) and ^ dor (Kara- Kirghiz). 
Harmony of this kind has attained iis greatest 
development with regard to the na.iow vowels in 
the Turkish of Stambul, in which, however, it 
does not affect the bioad vowels. 

In the lurkish language there are nine funda- 
mental vowels: a (open), e (closed), o. u, /, /, ti. 

u. There used to he long voweK, which did not 
attract sufficient attention except in Yakut and 
Turkoman. In some languages (e. g. the Kazan- 
Tatai) the number of vowels is over nine and 
the series has undergone modifications (u>«, e>«. 
'^>b'>')-The Turkish consonant system has not 
yet been sufficiently studied cither, 'and sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the existence, in 
addition to mute and sonant consonants, of middle 
consonants (e, g. in Turkoman and -idharbaidjanl). 
The progiessive assimilation of the sonant vowels 
with mutes and vice-versa is widespread: raa — 
he has written; tut -{■ il. he has seized; koz 
— da^ in the eye ; bash --- r<z, on the head. 

Iheie are other kinds of piogressive assimilation 
ol consonants. Cases of progressive dissimilation 
are features of certain dialects only (e. g. Kazak, 
Kirghiz, .Altai): ata^-tar, the fatheis; kol dor, 
the lakes. veiy distinctive feature of the Yakut 
language is the regressive assmiiUtion of con- 
sonants: at -f im, my horse; ar -|- ?«, thy horse; 
but af -{■ par, to my liorse; ak klttau, from 
thy horse. 

In the majority of the dialects the only initial 
son.nit consonants are 0, m and exceptionally n 
and d\ the sonants d, 70, g are found initially in 
Turkoman, Adharbaidjani and in .Anatolian Turkish 
and were found in the Oghuz of the xith century. 
Words cannot begin with the consonants r, /. «, 
a (ffie latter, except in loanwords, is only found 
initially in a few onomatopoetic W'ords) nor with 
two consonants. Two consonants at the end of a 
word are only admissible in cases where the first 
of them is r, / or r. this is why we find supple- 
mentary vowels in loanwords: arddjab < rUdiab 
(.Ar.'ib.;, istap<^steppe (Russ.), < yi/fr (Arab.). 

Morphological formations or modifications are, as 
w^e have already said, produced by the addition 
of one or more formative or modificative suffixes 
to the verbal or nominal roots and to stems, 
which, even without this accretion, have a certain 
definite meaning: the verbal stem, the 2n<l pers. 
sg. with imperative meaning {tap = find '), and the 
nominal stem that of the nominative, genitive, 
accusative and some other cases of the sing, or 
plur. {abna, apple, of apple, the apples). Cases 
ot lormation by analogy aie also found: «i' = one, 
btr^ -p ar = l,y one, and by analogy: /'/!■/= two’ 
ifu -P rdr = by two (Caghatai); or besh = five’ 
WlA -p uz =by five, and by analogy; afrf = six, 
aiti -j- ^ar = by six. 

ihere are two fundamental grammatical cate- 
gories : the noun and the verb. Nouns are divided 
into pronouns, numerals, and nouns in general ; 
there are no special morphological features for the 
adjective. Nor can one make a sharp distinction 
between nouns and adjectives, e, g. iemir = iron 
and of iron, ta^ = stone and of stone, su — 


water and pertaining to water. The adj'ective forms 
with the noun it qualities a grammatical whole; 
thus the suffixes of the plural and of the declen- 
sion are added only to a qualilied noun while the 
adjective is undeclined. The verbal forms are divided 
into: I. finite verbs, very limited in number, 2. 
verbal nouns having the meaning of nouns of action 
or of agency and 3. verbal adveibs (gerundives). 
The adverbs of nominal or verbal origin are very 
few in number and like the postpositions and 
interjections form a secondary grammatical category, 
in addition to the noun and verb. 

The possessive suffixes in the nouns correspond 
to the possessive pronouns of the Indo-European 
languages: -j- hu = my horse, ai -f- = thy 

horse, i2/-|-? = his horse, = my father, 

a^a -f- = thy father, a/.i -J- sf = his father, -r 

= our horse, at -j- ///li: = your horse, ata -\~ 
m}z = Q\xr father, ata -\- niz = your father. The 
same suffixes in certain verbal forms are used as 
personal endings: kel -|- gu -{- ^ s>hall come, 

"I'.s" -j- /V = thou wilt come, kel -j- gii -j- si 
= he will come (Caghatai); kel di 7/1 z=z I 
came, kel -|- di -(- >7 = thou didst come, kel -j- di 
(kel d -j- i ') = he came. 

The predicative (enclitic) demi-suflixes, derived 
from personal pronouns and, in certain dialects, 
having been influenced by the possessive suffixes, 
coirespond in the nouns to the substantive verbs 
of the Indo-European languages while the verbs 
take the most used personal endings: sg. is^pers. 
ben^ 77te7i, bi/i^ min. in^ i}7i\ 2nd pers. j///, sih\ 
pi. pers. biz^ itZy iz^ miz; 2 ^^ pers. siz^ siniz. 
Examples : a^gh-ben {bin^ tnert^ min') > dyi-ymi 
I am good; yazar-ben [tdn^ 77ien, min) yazardn 
(Im) I wiite. In the old language the demonstrative 
pronoun ol" was used in the third person of the 
substantive verb: ddgu he is good; in the 
modern languages — the predicative demi-suffix 
dir (^dl).^ from the verbal from turiir = he is erect. 

The suffix of the plural lar is used with 
nouns as well as with verbs: at -j- Itar (at -j- ta?-) — 
the horses, at tf iar — they have thrown. 

The personal verbal forms are formed as follows: 
in the imperative from the pure verbal stem; in 
the other cases from the stems of one or other 
mood or tense. In addition to the possessive and 
predicative suffixes, special suffixes are also used 
as personal endings, e. g. zii^ zii7i.^ stm.^ su7il for 
the 3rd person of the imperative, for the 

first pers, of the plural of the preterite and condi- 
tional in the modern dialects (kel -(- di -|~ 
have come, kel se k if vve had come). The 
latter suffix (X-, k) is used in the Adharbaidjani 
dialects, in some Anatolian dialects and in the 
Gokleng dialect of Turkoman, instead of the predi- 
cative enclitic of the first pers. plur. of noun> 
and verbs. 

In the majority of the modern Turkish languages 
there are five cases in declension with special 
terminations : genitive (/«, ni^ in), accusa- 

tive (/, old /;§'), dative (ka, a, yaz, ghar, ghan)-, 
locative (da), ablative (da7i, dan, dtn},h\xt in the 
old languages and in some modern ones there 
were also affixes for the directive, instrumental 
and other cases. 

Grammatical gender does not exist; there are 
only two numbers. 

The differences in phonetics and vocabulary 
are more marked in the Turkish languages than 
those of morphology. Cuwagh and Yakut occupy 
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a position apart; all the other Turkish languages 
may be regarded as dialects and variants of a 
single language. 

The Turkish languages show considerable con- 
servatism in the whole extent of their known history 
(from the viii^h century). The comparative historical 
study of the Turkish languages is still in its initial 
stages (the works of Radloff, Gronbeck, Thomsen, 
Melioranski, Bang, Brockelmann, Deny). As a 
result of the researches of Ramstedt, Gombocz, 
Nemeth and Poppe, it may be regarded as more 
or less proved that the Turkish languages are 
related to the Mongol and Cuwash is closely allied 
to both. A new' light has been thrown on the 
past history of the Turkish by N. Marr, who has 
examined Cuwash from the point of view of the 
Japhetic theory and places the Tuikish languages 
in a group not any larger than that proposed by 
the earlier theories of the Turanists. 

Bibliography'. Bothlingk, Ccber die Spracke 
dcr Jakiiten^ St. Petersburg 185 1 ; Radloff, Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der nordlicheii Burk- 
spiachen.^ i., Phonetik.^ Leipzig 1S82; V. Grpn* 
beck, Forstudte 7 ‘ til tyrkisk ly ihistorie.^ Copen- 
hagen 1902; P. Melioranskii, Arab’plolog o 
tiireckom iazykie.^ St. Petersburg 1900; N. Katanov, 
Opyt issliedovania laiankhaiskogo iazyka s uka- 
zaniem glavnieihkh rodstvennych olrioskenii ego 
k drugim iazykam tiurkskogo kornta., Kazan 
1903; Bang, Vom Kokiurkischen ziim Osm<ini~ 
schen, as well as his other works; Mahmud b. 
al-Husain al-Kashgliari, Dn<'an LiighTit al-Turk., 
Stambul; N. Marr, Cia'aski'iafetidy na Polgie^ 
Ceboksary 1926; N. Poppe, 0 rodstvennych 
oinoshsniiakh luvaskskogo i tiurko-taturskikh 
iazykov.^ Ceboksary 1925; do., Istonia i sovre- 
me?tnoe polodjenie voprosa 0 vzaimnom rodstvte 
altaiskikh iazykov {Stenograficeskii otUt Pervogo 
Tiirkologiceskogo Sdesda z' Baku.^ Baku 1926); 
M. Th. Houtsma, Ein iurkisch-arabischcs Glossar.^ 
Leyden 1894; Comes Geza Kuun, Codex Cn- 
manicus.^ Budapest 1880; Bang, Beitrage zur 
Kritik des Codex Cumanicus {^Bull. de P Acad. 
R. de Belgique.^ his other works: C. 

Salemann, Zur Kritik des Codex Cumanicus 
i^Bull. de I'Ac. des Sc. de St.-Petersb..^ 1910); N. 
Ashmarin, Material}' dlia issledovania cuvashskogo 
yazyka.^ Kazan 1898; do., Opyt issled. cuvash. 
sintaxisa^ Kazan 1903; Radloff, Probcn der 
Volkslitteratiir der turkischen Stanime, i. — x., 
St. Petersburg 1S66 — 1904; Pekarsky, Obrazcy 
narodn. hteratur. yakutovj St. Petersburg 1907 “ 
1918. 

3. Literary Scripts and Languages, 

The oldest dated monuments of Turkish writing 
date from the eighth century. These are the in- 
scriptions on the steles erected in honour of 
princes of the Turkish dynasty of the sixth— eighth 
centuries, Kul-Tegin and Bilge-Khan, found in 
1889 by ladnncev in the valley of the Or^on 
in Mongolia. Other inscriptions in the same script, 
large and small, are known in Mongolia, Siberia 
and Western Turkestan. The Siberian monuments 
were discovered in 1721 by Messerschmidt m the 
valley of the Yenisei. Manuscripts in the same 
hand, approximately of the ninth century, have 
recently been found in excavations in Chinese 
Turkestan. This script, deciphered in 1893 by 
the eminent Danish linguist V. dhomsen, was 
given by him the name of Turkish runes. Others 


have called it the Orldion alphabet. The name 
“Kok-Turkisch” proposed by W. Bang for the 
Orkhon inscriptions has been rejected by Thomsen, 
Radloff and others. The Turkish runes are derived 
from the Aramaic alphal)et through the interme- 
diary of the Old So gh dian alphabet; but some of 
them have an independent origin and are ideo- 
graphic in character, e. g. o (k) = ariow', (a) j ~ 
moon, {a) ^ = house. Some documents in Turkish 
runes may be dated to the seventh or even the 
sixth century a. d. 

The language of the Tuikish runes, whether 
on stone or in manuscripts, is distinguished by a 
certain archaism in its phonetics (the sounds 
in morphology (by the directive and instrumental 
cases, genitive in -l«, ablative in verbal forms 
in -sar.^ Aghina') and in vocabulary (^i7« = father, 
og =. mother). 

The Uighur alphabet, which came into general 
use in the vili^li— ix^k centuries among the Tur- 
kish people of the Uighurs, is derived from one 
of the northern Semitic alphabets, aKo through 
the intermediary of the Soghdian : it has been 
wTongly suggested that it is derived from the 
Estranghelo. The Uighur literary language belongs 
to the same group as the Turkish of the Mongohc 
monuments but with certain dialectic differences 
(genitive in ablative in •din'). The Ui gh ur 

xylographic and manuscript literature, found by 
the English, Russian, Fiench, German and Japanese 
expeditions, is very vast. In addition to the Uighui 
alphabet, the ancient Turks of Chinese Tuikestan 
Used Turkish runes, Manichaean, Syriac and Brahmi 
alphabets. Among the Turks of China, who did 
not adopt Islam, the Uighur alphabet remained 
in use dowm to the beginning of the xviiith century. 
After the conversion to Islam of the Turks of 
Central Asia followed by the adoption of the Ara- 
bic alphabet (tenth-eleventh centuries), the Uighur 
alphabet remained in use as the court script. It 
w'as used in the xiiitk-xvth centuries among the 
Golden Horde and among the Timurids for the 
Kipcak and (!!aghat 5 i languages (Yailiks, works in 
prose and verse). At the beginning of the xvi^k 
century, there weie still at Stambul experts in 
writing Uighur (LAbd al-Razzak Baksht). In Western 
Europe, Klaproth, Remusat and Jaubert began to 
read the Uighur script in the first half of the 
xix^h century. 

Founded on the literary Uighur of the pre- 
Islamic period, there developed in the lands of 
the Ilek-Khans [q. v.] or Karakhanids, converts to 
Islam, the Turkish literary language of Central 
Asia of the Muslim period written in the Arabic 
alphabet. It may be supposed that Arabic was 
the script of the original of the oldest document 
of this language known to us, the Kudat ghu-bilig 
(“the science of giving happiness"), a didactic 
poem of the eleventh century, composed by Yusuf 
Khass Hadjib [q. v.] at Balasaghun and Ka^ghar. 
The language of this w'ork, which has come down 
to us in two later copies in Arabic and one in 
Uighur script made at Herat in the xv^k century, 
cannot be considered as pure Uighur. M. Koprulu- 
zade regards the language of the Kudat ghu-bilig 
as Karluk but it would be safer to call it Kara- 
khanid. 

Data aie lacking to enable us to decide if there 
was a literature in the Bulbar language in the 
Bulghar kingdom on the Kama where Islam was 
established in the tenth century. In any case Bui- 
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ghjir elements are found in the sepulchral inscrip- 
Xiou:, of the xiv-th century in the Volga region. 
The development of the literary Turkish of Central 
Asia went on without interruption from the eleventh 
century but its centre changed from time to time. 

We may date to the xii^h century the didactic 
work in quatrains by Edib Ahmed entitled ^Aibet 
the language of which is closely related 
to that of the Ku :adAiu-bil:^ . without being 
identical with it. The absence of early manuscripts 
prevents us giving a definite name to the language 
oi the Iliknict uf Ahmed lessewi (xit^h century), 
the founder of Turkish mysticism, whom M. Kop- 
luluzade takes to have been a Karluk aEo. Literary 
activity in the different parts of the Djucid king- 
dom or •^Deshiikipcak", in which included 

the mouth of the SiT-Darya [q.v.], in the capital 
Saiai [({. V.] and in the Crimea, had attained a 
cons’ideiable development by the beginning of the 
xiv^h century. A unifoim liteiary language did not 
come into use in the Ujucid state: in all the 
literaiv materials of this epoch which we possess, the 
elements of the literarv language of the Karakhanid 
period aie combined with those of local dialects 
still living. Kipcak and O gh uz (Turkoman). The 
copy of the lomance in verse of the xivth century 
in the Bibhotheque Xationale in Paris, the kliJsraiK.' 

of the poet Kutb. an imitation of the ! 
conespunding work of Nizami, dedicated to Teni- 
liek and his wife of the White Horde, is in a 
language very close to that of the KuUi i^u-biii^ 
but showing aLo Kipcak (ju/a = village etc.) and 
C.)ghuz elements. O^'-anzmi's poem Mu/iabbit’fiamd^ 
written in the xivth century on the S?r-Darva and 
preserved in two co(>ies of the xvth and xvith 
centuiies in the Bnti.^h Museum, reveals fai more 
Kipcak and Oghuz than Karakhanid linguistic 
elements. 


In the xiiith centiuy in the Turkish Muslim world 
the diffeient literary languages were not yet clearly 
separated from one another. The formation of the 
Mongol empire w’hich embiaced alm.^st the whole 
Turkish world of the peiiod created for a time 
an atmosphere favourable to the development of 
a uniform liteiary language foi a considerable pait 
of the Mu'.Iim Turkish peoples. In its beginning 
literal}- activity in Turkish m the lands of the 
Saldjuks of Asia Minor was no doubt to some 
degiee bound up with that of Central Asia and 
Eastern Euiope. It would be very difficult to 
determine exactly wheie the romance in quatrains 
of the xiiTk century by a certain TAli entitled 


Aism-i } u,nf was written; its language has much 
in common with the literature of the xivth century 
of the Golden Horde, in which the Oghuz-Turkoman.^ 
shaied. and it later became very popular in the 
region ot the Volga. Differing from Urockelmann, 
who connects the Ki\sa-i Y Uiiif with the literary 
]ii‘*ducts of Anatolia, Merdjani, a Kazan scholar, 
thinks It 1-5 Bulghai. The language of the prose 
Work of the xivth century with passages in verse 
called Kisas ul-Fjib}ya\ written by Rabat-i Oghuz, 
is closely related to the Karakhanid language. It 
would not be correct to call its language taghatai. 
The Syriac Christian Turkish inscriptions on the 
tombs of Semiriecie of the xiiith_^ivth centuriesarein 
a language closely resembling the Karakhanid (/zrt = 
bull, yond = hoise, yertuncu ~ this woild, ata^ 
father, ana mother). 

e may date in the xivth and xvth centuries 
the beginning of the development — starting from 


the Central Asiatic Turkish literature which we 
may suppose to have been the only literature of 
the period — of the different literary languages 
of different parts of the Muslim Turkish world. 
The greatest development was that of the C)ttoman 
Turkish and Caghatai Turkish literary languages. 
The first goes back to Central Asiatic Turkish 
literature through the Anatolian Turkish literature 
of the Saidjuk period. Caghatai Turkish represents 
the third, longest (xv^b — xx^b centuries), and 
most brilliant phase of the development of Central 
Asiatic Turkish literature and takes its rise directly 
out of the second phase, the i^ucid. The Caghatai 
language developed in the lands of the Timurid', 
which consisted of the domain of the second son 
of Cingiz- Khan. Cagh atai [q. v,]. The Kipcak an.i 
Turkoman elements of the preceding phase ot 
development of the literary Turkish of Central Asia 
were replaced in Caghatai by living elements from 
the predominant Turkish dialects of the Caghatai 
country. The emperor Babur says that the language 
of the most distinguished figure in Caghatai litera- 
ture, Mir "AU Shir Newai, is identical with that 
of the dialect of the town of Andidjan. The Caghatai 
poetical language w-as distinguished from that ot 
prose by its morphology and its vocabulary. 

Until lately some scholars have used the teim 
Caghatai cf. [c.aslijarAi literatl're] wrongly by 
applying it to the language of the literary monu- 
ments of the xiitb century as w-cll as to the living 
Turkish dialects of Western and Eastern Turke tan. 
A renaUsance in Caghatai liteiature, prose and 
poetry, was observable m the xixtb and early 
century in the khanates of Khokhand and Khiwa At 
the present day in Ozbegistan Ca g hatai is giving w’a\ 
to the Ozbeg literaiy language, the fourth phase 
of the development of Turkish Central Asiatic lite- 
rature, the sphere of which has been considerably 
restricted by the coming into use in the xx^b century 
of new literary languages by the peoples of Central 
Asia. Even in the xvii^b century, the historian 
Abu ’l-Ghazi KKSn wrote in Khiwa m Ozbeg and 
not in Caghatai, contrary to the tradition of the time. 

The Turkomans of Central Asia, who took part 
in the foundation of the literary language of 
f^^arizm in the time of the empire of Djuci, had 
in the centuries following their own literary 
language, especially for poetry, which after the 
xvth century came under Caghatai influence and 
did not develop further. In our own day there 
is growing up in Turkmenistan a new liteiary 
language based puiely on living Turkoman dialects 
(particulaily Tekke and Yomut). 

Adharbaidjani {^AzerV) developed among the 1 urks 
of Persia from the same stock as the language of 
the Saldjuks of Anatolia; after a flourishing period 
in the xvBb century under the patronage of the 
early .Safawid'> [q. v.], it continued in existence 
in the following centuries, without being able to 
make progress against the influence on the one 
hand of Persian culture and on the other of Otto- 
man Turkish. The rehabilitation of Adharbaidjani, 
which IS closely related to the spoken dialect, 
began in the middle of the xix^b century lo 
Transcaucasia (Mirza Path 'All AkhQndow). H 
became strongly influenced by Ottoman Turkish 
at the beginning of the xxtb century and the result 
has been two rival currents which still exist at 
the present day. 

In spite of the division of the Golden Horde 
into different khanates in the xvth century, the 
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Crimea retained a literary language based on K?pcak 
and known to the Ottomans as Crimean or De^ht 
(steppe), but the intiuence of Ottoman culture, felt 
especially in the histoiical literature and belles- 
lettres, interfered with its further development. 
The official language of the Khan's chancelleries 
in the Crimea retained down to the xviiffi century 
the ^ucid tradition to a gieat degree. At the 
end of the xixtk and beginning of the xx^ century 
Mirza Gaspnnskii tried to establish a Pan-Turkish 
liteiary language in the Crimea, based on a sim- 
plified Ottoman and closely lesembling the living 
dialect of the south ot the Crimea. Oasprinskii’s 
paper, the TardjumZDi^ circulated as far as Kash- 
ghar. In the Crimea at the present day as in 
Adharbaidjan the struggle between two rival in- 
fluences, Ottoman and local, still goes on m the 
literary language, and the situation is complicated 
by the fact that the living dialects of the Crimea 
belong to two different groups, southwest and 
northwest. 

The Djucid literary language was also inherited 
by the yianate of Kazan where it was influenced 
by Caghatai and old Ottoman and in the xixth 
century by modern Ottoman. In the second half 
of the xixffi century, since Ka)um Xasiri, there 
began among the Tatars of Kazan a movement 
to link up the literary language with the local 
dialect. The movement, in spite of the opposition 
of followers of Gasprinskii, has attained complete 
success. A barrier has now' also been set up against 
infiUration of Russian inlluence into the Tatar 
literary language, which used to be very marked 
in Certain authors, not only in vocabulary but 
also in syntax. The Tatar of Kazan is used not 
only among the Tatars but also among the Mishars 
and the Noghais of Astrakhan : before the foundation 
of the Bashkir republic, it was also used by the 
Bashkirs and Tepters [cf. tepi'Y.-vr]. The Bashkirs 
at the present moment are creating for themselves 
a literary language of their own, but without 
completely avoiding the struggle between various 
tendencies of which the most pow'erful is one 
which takes a middle cour.se and refuses to base 
the literary language on dialects having too pro- 
nounced peculiarities in phonetics and vocabulary. 
The Kazan-Tatar literary language is the most 
developed and most stabilised, next to the Turkish 
of Anatolia, and like it enjoys a popularity which 
reaches far beyond the boundaries of the Volga 
region. 

Literary Turkish languages began to increase 
in number especially after the Russian Revolution 
of 1905 and still more after that of October 1917? 
with the awakening of national sentiment and the 
consciousness among the different nations of the 
Turkish world of possessing a cultuie of their own. 
Ihe literary (K!rghiz-)Kazak language, young, but 
iich and flexible, developed con'.iderably at the 
beginning of the xxtk century. It i> comparatively 
flee from Arabic and Persian borrowings and, in 
close touch with the popular dialect, uses the 
Arabic alphabet ingeniously reformed by Baytursun. 
V ith the foundation of the Kirghiz republic, the 
(Kara-)Kirgh!z have undertaken to cieate a literary 
language of their own, distinct from (Kirg.hiz-)Kazak. 

In the northern Caucasus is being formed the 
Karacai-Balkarian literary language, the develop- 
ment of which is hampered by the scanty popu- 
lation and the proximity of more developed 
languages, Crimean and Adharbaidjan!. The latter 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, VI. 


shows its influence still moie in Daghestan, where 
it is on the point of being recognised officially 
and is offering senous competition to the young 
local literary language, the Kumik, which began to 
develop in the xix^^ century by ousting Arabic, 
which was the language m every day use in 
Daghestan. 

As to the alphabet, two force-, are at present 
at w'ork against one another in the Tmkish Mus- 
lim world. One advocates the Aiabic alphabet 
reformed to flt the Turkish phonetic system and 
has succeeded in giving new Arabic alphabets to 
the Kazan-Tatar, (Kir gh iz-) Kazak, (Kara-)Ktrghfz, 
Ozbeg, Turkoman and Crimean languages. The 
other is in favour of a Latin alphabet w ith additional 
letters for all the Turkish languages; it has been 
well received in Tuikey itself, has gained a decisive 
victory in Adharbaidjan. where the movement started 
m the middle of the xix^h century, and it is still 
making progress among the other Turkish peoples. 
The new Turkish uniform alphabet based on the 
Latin was formally adopted m 1927 by the Turkish 
Muslim peoples of the Soviet Republics. 

The oldest Turkish writing found m the Runic 
alphabet had Semitic features and in many cases 
did not indicate the vowels ( IlV u — y^Iiz 

— ki!nnish-=. kilinnlJi)^ the sounds? being 

indicated in the first syllable only when it was 
long horse; name). In the Ui gh ur 

alphabet, the vowels were marked more frequently 
than in the Runic and more piecisely than in the 
Arabic alphabet used later : to distinguish the 
sounds e, it from the 0 and u. to the latter was 
added the letter i: soiz = soz. Under the influence 
of the Arabic alphabet, this piaciice was diopped 
fiom the Uighur writing of the Muslim period. The 
n-jtatiou of coiisonanls in the older Uighur writing 
was more piecise than in the later alphabet, which 
Used the letters / and I indiscriminately and in- 
troduced other simpiiflcatiuns. which led Radluff to 
defend the cironeou-j Uighur consonant system, later 
corrected by Thomsen. Uighui oithography as 
regards vowels, with the exception of the special 
notations for t> and u, was adopted in Cential .\sia 
at the time of the adoption of the Arabic alphabet 
and henceforth a distinction was made between 
Ca gh atai and Ottoman orthographies. In Asia 
Minor under the immediate inlluence of Arabic 
orthography a special Turkish orthography became 
established which was very characteristic of the 
old Ottoman wTiting (no indication of vowels, use 
of Aiabic harakt:t\ etc.). In later centuries, some 
of these Aiabic orthographical peculiarities were, 
it is true, abandoned but to the present day Otto- 
man orthography is distinguished from Caghatai 
by a considerable restriction in the indication of 
vowels (Ott. /■/= Cagh. kil) Ott. br =: Cagh. bir) 
and the use of the Arabic characters and t to 
mark the sounds s and t in w’ords of Tuikish 
origin, in combination wuth posterior vowels {su=z 
water = Cagh. su : ta_^h = mountain = Cagh. tayh ). 
The old Kazan-Tatar orthography was based on 
that of Central Asia but in some cases also it 
showed the influence of old Ottoman. 

The movement for the reform of oithography 
in the foim of the adoption of a phonetic script 
began to make itself fell in the Turkish Muslim 
world from the end of the xixih century. It has had 
most results, not in Tuikey but among the Tur- 
kish peoples of Russia, and particularly among 
the (Kirgh?z-)Kazaks. The Turcological congress 
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of 1926 at Baku decided in favour of a mixed 
orthoL^raphy — a combination of the phonetic with , 
the etymological — , for the establishment of which ' 
>tep«: have now been taken with the help of the 
leformed Arabic alphabet and the new Turkish 
Latin alphabet. 

1 he modern non-Muslim Turkish minorities, 
Linva'S^ Vakut.j Turks of the Altai and Venisei ■ 
were, until quite recently, to be classed among 
the illiterate peoples, although the Yakuts preserve 
the tradition that they possessed an alphabet in 
obien times and although among the Turks of the 
Altai the IMongol alphabet as adapted to the 
Tuiki'h language is still used, although to a very 
limited degree. All these peoples received from 
the Russians in the xviu'^h and xi\th centuiies, the 
Russian alphabet, slightly adapted to iheir parti- 
cular requirements. In 1917 the Yakuts replaced 
the Ru'sian alphabet by a Latin one based on 
the international phonetic alphabet and prepared ^ 
by a Yakut student, M. Xovgorodov. The Tannu- 
Tiiwiiis (Ounankhais or Soyots) who are much | 
undei the influence of Mongol culture are at the j 
moment trying to develop a national literal y Ian- ■ 
guage and to choose themselves an alphabet. 

The Gieek alphabet used for the Turkish language ; 
from the ninth century in the Turk Bulghar kingdom 
f>n the Lanube was quite lecently in use among 
fhc turkici'>ed Greeks of Anatolia and Stambul. 
The tLirkicUed Armenians ha\e adapted the Ar- ' 
meiiian alphabet to the d'urkish language. There aie 
Adharblii djani manuscripts wiittcn in the Georgian 
alphabet. The Kaiaites ^\ho speak Tiukish have 
fium early times u^cd the Ilebiew alphabet. 

J> i 0 n r a p u y: V. Thomsen. S-i/nlc-ie Al>- 

iandiui:n\ in., Copenhagen 1922: \Y. Radloff, 
Die alHu) hhehen InscJi)iftc?t (/c’r -l/uz/gu/cv, Neue ! 
T-olge, 1S97: do., Alttitrklsche Sluiien. v. {Bull. . 
de I Acad, des Sciences dc St. Pl[eri,boitrg.,\C)\\')\ 

V. Le Corp Kuize EinfuJininy in die lagu- 
lisclc Sch) iftkiinde {Mittcil. d. Seni.fiir o . Spy. i 
Be,lin, \xii., 1919): Kokowzoff, A’ siro- \ 
(Hjccko] epigrafike Scminetia {Bull, dc I' Ac. des ' 
S:. de St. Petersbeu} 190Q): iCopuiluzade, Turk ' 
E iebiyatin le ilk MutLsa-cu'ijht}\\c)\%\ A. Samoi- ^ 
loviC, MaUrialy dlia ukazaielia literatiiiy po 
icni.e skc-crk/.cnskci pismennosli {Trudv Troicko- 
savskc-kialhtinsknyo Otdula R. Geogr. Ohscestva., 
XV.. 1919J: (hi. K istorn litcraturnogo sreJne- 
as aisk.go tioc.kogo lazvka i Mii 'iih ^tr. Sbor/nk 
k piat tsollie t itii so 'inia rog^demta. Leningrad 19287: ' 
In,.: iptio;.’^ tic I U?i ssci. flelsingfoi.s iSSq: In- 
v; iptions de I' Ork/ian, Helsingfors 1892; W. Rad- ' 
f .11, A) hcitsn dtf Oi khon~ Expedition.^ Atlas der .41- 
ti) t'nnnic) dcr Mon.colciyl\.. Peter-^burgl892-l899; 1 
do. hiiiatku Bilik, Facsimile: St. Petersburg' 
1890: Text und ( her^^cizung.^ St. Peter.iburg 1900- ! 
1910. \\ . Radlofl and yid\o\g Sin arnaprabhdsa 
[B btynieca Budihica, xvii.) ; F. \V. K. Muller. . 
f /. I/, i. -111. (".r/ Pr. Ak. /U, 1908—1922); i 
A V. Le C'jrp /d/.nastnani/t (y. A\ A. S., 191J 
andA/;/o;/, :n Ah/i. Pr.Ak. IV., 1910); Annette . 
S Beveridge, The B il-ai-ndina {G.IiI.S..^ 1,); , 
A. P.ivet de Courteille, TezkcrehA evlih.^ Paris I 
1SS9 — -1890: do., Dictionnah e turk-o) ierita!., Paiis 
1S70; (■ Brockelmann, 'All's Qi:>sai Jusuf der 
] o> iaujer der osmanischen Literaiiir {Abh. 
r> . Ak I! .. 1926): Nedjib Hibbct nl- 

Ila-yi !k. Stambul 1334; P. Pelliot, Iai version 
i’/opwe, c’ </.; 1 hi^toire des fiinces A'dlyanainka/ n 
A Pdfanykara ( Td^ung-pao.^ ^9^4)- Rieu/ ■ 


logue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the Biitish 

Museum.^ London 1888, 

4. Turkish Borrowings from neigh- 
bouring Languages and vice versa. 

In the pre- Muhammadan monuments of the 
Turkish languages we find words borrowed from 
Chinese . Soghdian , Sanskrit and the northern 
Semitic languages. Foreign influences may even 
be observed in the syntax of these monumenis. 
especially m passages which are translations from 
other language--*. In the modern dialects of Siberia 
and Mongolia, especially in Yakut, there are a 
number of Mongol elements which have come in 
by direct boriowing as well as through intermixture 
of races. It by the latter means that the palaeo- 
Asiatic iingiii-.tic elements and other element? not 
yet elucidated have entered these dialects The 
name of the liver Yenisei, Ak///, known from the 
time of the Orkhon inscriptions, comes from the 
Ivot language where it means 'Tiver'* as in the 
modern dialect of the Soyot Turks. Finnish element? 
are found in the Turkish dialects of the \ olga 
region. At the time of the foundation of the Mon- 
gol empire of <Jinghiz-K]jan [q. v.], a certain number 
of borrowed Mongol woids found their way into 
the majority of the Turkish languages. It was in 
this way that the old Turkish word 9 ^'halter , 
preserved by the Yakuts, Soyots and the Turks 
of Anatolia as well in the women’s language 01 
the Altai Turks, was gradually ou.sted in the xiii^^ 
century by the Mongol nokta.^ which is now used 
in all the other Turkish languages including Cuwa^s. 
The Turkish dialects of the Ozbegs, Turkoman?, 
AdharbaidjSns and of the Turkish tribes of Peisia 
show considerable Iranian influence as a lesult of 
the intermingling of races and cultures. As a result 
of the complicated intermixture of the Turks with 
other races of Asia Minor and the Balkan Pen- 
insula and of the cultural boi rowings, we find lu 
the language of the Turks of Anatolia and the 
Balkans, Greek, Slav — especially Serb — , Ar- 
menian, Kurd, Italian, I'rench and other elements 
in addition to Arabic and Persian. The intermixture 
of the Turks with the natives of the Northern 
and Southern Caucasus has introduced into then 
dialects elements from the phonetics and the voca- 
bulary of the Caucasian languages. The lurk? 
who entered Syria and Egypt have been very 
strongly influenced by Arabic, as have the Kumik'' 
of Daghestan, among whom, unlike other Muslim 
Turks, the names of the days of the week are 
Arabic and not Persian. In the other parts of the 
Turkish world, the adoption of Islam brought more 
Persian than Aiabic elements. The Arabic and 
Persian loan woids in the Turkish literary lan- 
guages arc sometimes over 50^/0, but they also founu 
their way into the popular dialects of Turkish 
tril)es but little influenced by Islam, like the l>n- 
zaks and the Kirghiz {^ten = body, zan = soul). 

A certain number of Arabic and Persian word> 
have also found their way among the non-Muslim 
Turks, not only among the Cuwass, but also among 
the Tuiks of the Altai and Yenisei and even 
through the intermediary of Russian among the 
Yakuts {ampar ^=. anbar'). The influence of Rus- 
sian makes itself especially felt in the Turkish 
dialects of the Volga legion and among them ii^ 
Mishar in particular, but there are Russian loan- 
Avords in all the Turkish languages of the U.S. S.R* 
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The Turkish languages in their turn have from 
early times influenced the neighbouring languages, 
beginning with Chinese. There are Turkish words 
in the Mongol languages, in several Finnish 
languages (especially Ceremiss and Magyar), in the 
Iranian languages, in modern Arabic, in Armenian, 
Georgian, Kuidish, Greek, Albanian, Rumanian, 
in the Slav languages of the Balkan Peninsula and 
of Ea^Lern and Western Europe. Fiistory records 
fewer cases of the loss of their language by a 
Turkish people (the Bulghars in the Balkans, the 
Kuman^ in Hungary, the Tatar-' in Lithuania, the 
Dungans in China and the Turk-s in India) than 
of cases of the turkicisation of other peoples: in 
.Siberia, in Central Asia, in the Caucasus, in Asia 
Minor, 111 the Balkans and in Eastern Europe (the 
Mi^hars). We find turkicised gipsies, in Turkey, 
Branscaucabia in the Crimea and in Turkestan. 

B i b I i 0 ^ } a p h v\ The Dictionaries of Rad- 
loff, Pekarikii (Yakut) and Paasonen (Cuwa^s); 
the articles by Korsh and Melioranskii on Turkish 
borrowings in the Russian language (/rc'/’j-A 
Otd. mss. iazyka i sioz'esnosti Ak. vol. vii,- 

xi.) ; F. Miklosich, Die turkische/i Elemoite 
in den sudost- iind csteuropaischen Sprachen^ 
Vienna 1S84 — 18S5 i Vla<liniircov, Tiu e^kie 
elenienty v mongolskom iazyke i^Z.ap xx., 1911); 
F, V. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, StHdiL}i zuni Arnie- 
nisch-TurkiscJun^ Vienna 1912; Z. Gombocz, 
Die bnlgarisch- tu) kischen Lehn’K'0/ f>.r in der j 
unyarische}t Sprache (J/ 5 F C, xxx,, 1912); 
Kowalski, IV sprazcie zapozyczin tnreckich zu 
jcnzykn polsklm {Aeoi sum impressitm e Symbolis I 
grammaticis in hcncrem I. Rozxv-idoiViki ii.. | 
1927); M. Bittner, Der Euijiuss des Arabischen 1 
und Persischen auf dt'^s TurkiscJu\ 1900. 

(A. S-UR>VI.OVIl'CH) 

III. Caghatai Liter ICR!-:. 

Under the influence of the brilliant development 
of Turkish literatuie in the Caghatai kingdom | 
[cf. c \ghaiai-i^an] under the uile of the Timiinds, ; 
this eastern Turkish literary language has been 
given the name “Caghatai” in the east itself, as , 
well as in European literature. In an anonymous 
Turkibh work (piobably written in India, Brit, 
.'dus , Ur. 1912; Kieu, Cat. Turk. MSS..^ p. 26S), 
all Turkish dialects are divided into two langu.iges, I 
Caghatai and Turkoman. Ibn Muhanna (Turk, cd., 
p. 73; Meliotan-'kiy, A; nhloy. p. xx.) uses the , 
word •‘Turkistani-'h" in the same sense. The language | 
of the Turks is said to have come from Turkistan ^ 
just as Arabic came from the Hidjaz. The “language 
of the Tuiks of our (piesumably Peisian) lands ’ 

1^ also contrasted to TurkistanLh as well as to 
Turkoman. In Kadloff's Wotcrbiuh fiv. 15). the 
word Caghatai is quoted only in the loim Djagliatai 
and as an Ottoman word; cf. also ^aikh Sulaiinan , 
Bul^ari, Luyhat-i Cu^atiii wu-Tuikl 'Othjnani.^ 
Istambul 1297—1300; abbreviate<l edition with 
Uerman translation by Dr. S. KanO'>, Budapest 
1902 {Tubl. Sect. Of lent, dc Li Sol. Ethn. Hon- 
yroise., i.). 

Radloff { 7 .ap.., iii. i sqq.') presumes a purely 
eastern origin for the Caghatai literary language, 
dhe Uighur alphabet and literary language had 
survived from the pre-Muhammadan period among 
the Muslim Turks; through the adoption of many 
Arabic and Persian words the L'ighui" alphabet 
gradually fell into disuse; we have books written 
in “pure Uighur language” but in the Arabic 


alphabet, such as the lyisns al-AnbiyT of Rab gh uzl 
! written in 710 (1310 — 1311) (Radloff in the 
introduction to his edition of the Kudatkii-Bilik.. 

' p. Ixxviii. has tried to shuw that the “llek-Khans” 
in whose lands the earliest Muslim works in Tur- 
kish were written are “without a shadow of doubt 
to be regarded as Uighlir ruleis”). In the period 
I of the Mongols the Uighur alphabet and language 
I were widely disseminated. Many “pure L ighui” words 
' and grammatical forms were in this period driven 
; out of use by bonowings from “Central Asian 
■ dialects": but there are still in Caghatai word'll 
and forms of Uighur origin, which aie only used 
in the liteiary language. .As the Eastern Turk^. 

' unlike the southern Turks (Constantinople), had no 
common literary centre, the Caghatai literary lan- 
guage has been influenced m different distiicts by 
various local dialects. 

In contrast to this view it has now been proved 
(notably by -X.vSamoylovic in Olir-A/i-S/iir., Leningrad 
1928, p. I s/q.) that already in the pie-Mongol 
; period in addition to the oldest Muslim centre of 
I Turkish literary activity, Kashghar [q. v.], there wa-. 

! a second literary centre in and on the 

j lower course of the Sir-Darya. This region retained 
it-> importance in the Mongol period under the 
rule of the Khans of the Golden Hoide. The 
literature of the Caghatai kingdom seems not to 
have arisen till later and to have been influenced 
by the literature of the Golden Hoide. Djamal 
al-Kurashi, the author of the Mulkikat al-Sunih 
written in Kaflighar, made the acquaintance of 
the learned Shaikh al-L-.]am ilusam al-Din Abu 
‘l-Mahamid Hamid b. "Asim ai-^A^imi al-Barcinlighi 
in 672 (1273—1274) in BarCkend (aKo called 
B.ucin and RdrCinligh) on the lower courae of the 
Sii Darva. In addition to theological works in 
Aim '1C, the ^aikh aLo wrote veises m the three 
liteiarv languages of Llfim (this is piooahly the 
hr.st time wo have them classed together like thn) ; 
his Aiabic veise^ were of beautiful form (/u^LbO, 
his Persian ingenious (^tnaliha) and his 'Burkish 
in keeping with the tiiith \sanlli-i). To the fiequently 
recurring (as eailv as the Bciyhd u f of Ahmad 

b. Abi Tahir Taifar, ed. Keller, p. 15S) contrast 
between the perfect foim of Arabic writings and 
the ingenious ideas of the Persian is now added 
the truthfulness of Turkish; and indeed the works 
of the Caghatai poets by their simpler language 
and more simple train of thought give an impres- 
sion of being more true to life than their Per'^ian 
models (cf. E. Berthels, Fcwui-i ^Attdf\ in Hfir- 
Ali-S/iir.^ p. 24 sqq . o^p. p. So). 

Among the works written in the kingdom of 
the Golden Horde, Kh'-'-'anzmiV Mahc.bbat-S Uma 
(written in 754=1353 on the banks of the Sfr- 
Darva) had a direct influence on Caghatai liteiature. 
Besides the But. Mus. 3 IS., Add. 7914. Kieu, Turk. 
Mun , p. 2S4 sq.s we aUo have the Mahaibat- 
Xdma in the Uighur manuscript written in Radjab 
and ^aT>an S35 (March- April 1432) in Yazd for 
the emiv Djalal al-Din. Or. S193 {^Comptes Kendus 
de TAi-ad. des S-ie/ues, 1924. p. 57 -'Y-y 7 -R.A.S.. 
1928, p. 99 sqq.). The Ta'iimskuk-Xci/fia of the 
Timurid prince Sidi Ahmad wiitten in ^39(1435- 
1436) (in the same AIS., Add. 7914) is modelled 
on the AI(i/ujbbjt-.\ d/nu. 

A few Turkish poets who lived in the Caghatai 
kingdom are known of the viiitk (xiv^k) century; 
Timur's contemporary, the emir Saif al-Din, is said 
to have written five poems in Turkish and Persian 
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undei the pen-name of Saifi (Dawlat-Shah. ed. 
]do'.\ne. p. loS). What has survived to us belongs 
to the century, the period of Timur's 

immediate ^ucccisor^-. Sakkaki was a panegyrist 
of Piaiil Sultan (1405 — 1409) and Ulughbeg (1409— 
1449J (Brit. Mus., Or. 2079: Kieu, Turk. 
p. 2S4). riughbeg is also menlioncd by the poet 
l.up k s>ome of whO'>e poems have been included in 
the Uighur MS.. Oi. S193 (more fully on Lutfi: 
Kicip Tu/k Man., p. 2S5 and 2S7; Ahmad ZakI 
Wahdow. DziigLita\skiY pcet Lurfv i ego Jnvafij 
Kazan 1914). Both poct.s speak of theniselvea with 
great piide. Sakklikl sa\3 10 Ulughbeg: ‘‘It will 
be many jear-, before such a Turkish jioet as I 
and '•uch a learned prince as thou appear again’’. 
Lutfi ''U} a : ‘‘The Khin I liigldjeg knows how to 
appicciale the ser\ices of Lutfi. who^e brilliant 
poems r.re not infeiior to tho'.e of Salman” [q. v.] 
(text in . Barthold, ^ St. Petersburg 1918, 

1 12 so.') To the sanie period belongs the 
panegyiist of another grandson of Timur, the 
prince of Far=. Iskandar Sultan (till 817 = 1414), 
Mir Haidar Madjdhub (Oawlatdiah. p. 371: Rieu, 
LaL 7 11/ k. Ma?i.. p. 2S6; .A. Pavet de Couiteille, 
in I-y. Long. Or T/r . ser. ii.. \ol. vi., p. xxii. 
.'■yy ; Hi-. d/i7Av)r<;/ al-Asiar i.s intended as a leplv 
to the al'Asrur of Ni/ami (G.j.T^h. ii. 

241 soq ), Parts of it have been publi.shed by 
Pavet de Coiirteille from a manuscript in U'j gh ur 
i^now in Berlin). Ihis poet also sa\s that earth 
and hea\en have been filled with the echo of his 
song> d'wo othei manuscripts written in Uighur 
lielong to the first half of the ninth (fifteenth) 
centui\ ; the ib'-A'Jwtz. MS. of S38 (1435) 

in Oxford ii. 324), and the Mt^radj- 

with a lurkish translation of the Tadhkirat 
al'.lio.iyd of Faiid al-Din 'Attar [^ee Vt'Iar]), 
manu>cupt said to be (the Hi^ra vear does not 
agree with the year of the cycle) of lotb Djumada II, 
S40 (Dec. 20, 1436) in Paris {P. Ec. Lang. Or. 
J’lZ'.. loc. Clt). 

In the second half of the ixth (wth) century 
Laghatai literature reached its zenith in Mir S\li Shir 
(h. 844 = 1440— 1441. d. Sunday, iidi Dpimada U, 
906= Jan. 3, 1501). On the significance of his 
caieer and liteiaiy intere.st cf. Belin, Notice bio- 
giaphiqu: ct htUiairc sur Mir A/i-C/iir-Xerai 
(7- A., xvii. 1S61. p. 175 — 256, 2S1--357); E. 

Browne. A IlistO/ y cf Persian Literature under 
7 artar />cinni:on. Cambridge 1920, esp. p. 437 
505 -A'/ ; -lA/ Leningiad 1928. lake 
Ike uLhei Cagliatai poets, Mir 'Ali Shir, in his 
J- .zdi.n as well as in his numeious othei poems ' 
is simple an imitaloi of Persian poet^, but he 
dues iK't follow his models slavishly: his poems 
-eem to have smted the taste of his time and 
people pcifcctlv and have enjoyed great populaiity 
down to the present dav. ( 9 f impoitance i'. his 
la't Wink, finished in Djumada I, 905 (Dec. 
1499) MitnZr.amat akl (Quatremere, 0 ///v- 

st.’uath.e cn tiuc e; .xv/Ar/, paits 1 — 2, Paiis I S42) ; 
the language and cultuie of the Turks are com- 
paicd With those of the Persians: the author 
enleavour' to show' that the Turkish language is ' 
no le-> suitable than the Persian foi poetic efforts 
and intellectual puipo'^cs geneially. Mir L\li Shir 
1'' fie4i;ently dc'cnbed in European works as a ' 
minnterur vizier: hut as a matter of fact he never 
^7 ''Uch official position. His influence on 

a ian> of state and his activity as a patron of aits ' 
ana sciences were the result of his friendship (not 1 


i always unclouded) with his prince Sultan Husain 
(1469 — 1506). Sultan Husain was himself a poet. 
Ills Diicaot was published in Baku in 1926. A 
, son of this Sultan, prince ^ah Gharib, whose 
pen-name vva.s Gharibi (in the Babur Ndina.^ ed. 
. Beveridge, G.M.S... 1. 166, probably wrongly Ghur- 
' beti), has left a Persian (not known to Brockel- 
mann) and a Turkish Diwan in the Hambuig 
, Stadtbibiiothek, 15 (Brockelmann, A’atLiPg.^ 

N®. I S3 and 277), MS. dated Ramadan 940 (March— 
April 1534) Babur [q. v.], the founder of the 
Timuiil Empire in India, was the author of a 
number of poems but is most celebrated for Ins 
Mentvirs {^Bahiir-A'ania also IVahtPi" or Waki ~it-i 
BacUri] cf. TPrikh-i Kadndi. tiansl. Ross, p. 173 
sqb)'. but Peisian was almost exclusively used at 
the Indian court. 

The Timiiiids weie driven out of Central Asia 
and Eastern Persia by the Ozbegs. Under the 
latter, especially in the early period, when they 
had not yet completely adapted themselves to 
Persian culture, a good deal of Turkish was writ- 
ten both in verse and prose: but they stuck to the 
old “Caghatai*’ models without pioduciug anything 
new or original. Mir L\li ShTr remained the model 
for poets in educated circles, and for the poets id 
the masses Ahmed Vesewi [q. v.], in the modernised 
form in which we now possess his Divoan. The 
historian Abu ’ 1 -GhazT Bahadur Khan [q. v.] pro- 
bably stands alone, who endeavoured in his woik 
(ed. Desmaisons, p. 37) to avoid Peisian and 
Arabic as well as ‘‘Caghatai Turkish” words and 
to write so that “even a five-year-old child’' could 
undeistand him. One of the most popular poets 
(also used as a school text-book) of the Ozbeg 
period was the mystic Sufi Allah Yar (end of the 
xviith and beginning of the xviii^h century). Later 
in Bukhara, Turkish literature was almost com- 
pletely driven out by Persian (partly infiuenced 
by the local Tadjiki [q. v.]). In Khukand [q-'.] 
and KhTwa [see ^warizm] Caghatai literatuic 
experienced a noteworthy revival in the 
century. Cf. especially M. Plartmann, A/. S. 0 . S. 
Aj.,vii. 87 j‘^^.(the expression “revival” 
p. 79); A. SamoyloviC, Zap.j xix. 0198 sqq. 

The L'lghur alphabet was no longer used among 
the Ozbegs as it still had often been under the 
limurkL: but the influence of the Uighur script 
can still be seen in the Arabic here (use of 
vowels instead of the vowel signs prevailing in 
South Turkish manuscripts). So far little attention 
has been paid to the question how far Caghatai 
literature was influenced by the literature of the 
oldest Kashghar period. That, as M. Hartmann 
thought (^AES.O.S. As., vii. 79), the Kutadghu- 
Bilig (so to be written instead of Kadloft’s Ku- 
datku Bilik) “remained almost neglected in the 
land itself and was taken to Egypt at an early 
date”, can hardly be held any longer. Samoylovic 
{Zap., XXL 038 sqqb) has established the fact that 
on a jar found in Saraieik on the lower course 
of the Ural of the xiiith century, quotations are 
given fiom the Kutadghn Jhlig. Even in the Ta- 
’icdjikh-i KhZ'-'drizmshahiyn finished at the end of 
Dhu d-Ka'^da 1280 (May 1864) of Mulla Baba 
Djan (the only known manuscript is in Berlin, 
acquired in 1929, f. gh), we have the verses which 
sound exactly like a quotation from the A'utadghu 
. 5 ///^'- (although not found in it): ivazir etkusi dun 
tamaml ?iizam nizani olmasa ^adl tapmas ktyavi (“all 
! the activity of the vizier should be directed to 
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order ; where there is no order, justice cannot be 
earned out”). 

The same Turkish literary language as was written 
in the land of the (Jzbegs is written to the present 
in Chinese Turkestan (Ka^gharia). Here also day 
Turkish culture has been influenced by Persian; 
the only work of importance from Ka^gharia, the 
T .i^nkh-i KaiJndi of Haidar Mi'iza [q- v.], is writ- 
ten in Persian; there are at least two Turkish 
tianslations of it (by Muhammad Sadik in the 
.wiii^h century; by an anonymous writer in Khoian 
dated 22^(1 Djumada II, 1263 = June 7, 1847). Even 
under Ismail Khan (1670— 16S2) Mirza Shah 
Mahmud Curas {Zap., xxii. 313 sqq.') wrote his 
history in very bad Persian instead of in his own 
native Turkish. A little later (beginning of the 
xviiith century) the history in the Asiatic Museum 
in Leningrad {Zap.^ xv. 236 sqq.\ M. Hartmann, 
Dcr islamische Orient.^ i., Berlin 1899 — 1905, p* 
291 sqq.\ in addition to this manusciipt, there 
is now a second, Petrovskiy 9, in tlie Asiatic Mu- 
seum) was written in a pure and simple Turkish 
language. On the most lecent historical works 
from Kashghar cf. e. g. Zap.^ xvii. 018S sqq. (on 
the Ta'rJkk’i AmaNlya of Mulla Musa of Sairam 
finished on the ii^h Shawwal 1321 [r)ec. 17, I 9 ^ 3 j)‘ 
In the xxth century a new Turkish literature 
has been founded among the Ozbegs under Euro- 
pean (directly under Russian and Tatar) influences 
(sometimes called ‘^Modern Ca gh atai literature”); it 
includes dramatic works among its productions. 

Bibliography (in addition to refeiences 
in the text): H. Vambery, Cagataische Sprach- 
siiidten.^ Leipzig 1S67; M. Plartmaim, Zcntral- 
asiatisches atis StambuL Mesreb dcr weise arr 
and fromme Keizer. Ein zeniraiasiaiisches Volks- 
ouch. Ein Heiligenstaat ini Islam (all in ‘'^Dcr 
islamische OrienE.^ vol. i.); do..^ Dcr laghaiatsche 
Dizvan HuwldcCs {M.S.O.S. As.^ v. 132 sqq.); 
better M. F. Gavrilov, Sredneaztatskiy poet i 
sufiy Kkuwaido.^ Tashkent 1927; A. Samoylo- 
vic,' Literature tureckiMl narodov (in Literaiura 
Vostoka.^ St, Petersburg 19^9)- 

(W. Barthold) 

B. — I. Ottoman Turks. 

Language and Alphabets. 

Ottoman Turkish has since the end of the xvth 
centuiy been a language of literature and culture 
the forma of which have become securely established 
during the four centuries of its existence. Its 
evolution and the extension of its spheie of in- 
fluence have been intimately connected with the 
political and cultural development of the Ottoman 
empire. It has therefore become one of the prin- 
cipal languages of the Muslim world, being next 
in importance to Aiabic and Persian. After Otto- 
man culture had begun its orientation to the west 
in the period of the Ta?izimat [q. v.] in the xix^h 
century and in a greater measuie since the end 
of the Ottoman empire in 1922, this same literary 
language has assumed the character of a national 
language which in Tuikey is now ne\er called 
anything but Turkish {turkce). The influence of 
this language is still to be traced in the languages 
of those Muslim and Christian peoples who foimerly 
formed part of the Ottoman empire. 

Ottoman Turkish is a branch of the southwest 
or Turkoman group of Turkish languages (cf. 
bamoylovic, Nekotorye dopolneniya k klassijikach 


tureckikh jazykow, Petrograd 1922, p. 5 sq.', this 
same group is called by Radloff, Phonetik dcr 
nordlichen Turksprachen, Leipzig 1883, P* 280, 
that of the dialects of the southj. These were the 
dialects originally spoken by the (Jgliuz Turks. 
With the other “dialects” of thisgioup, the Adheri 
and Turkoman, Ottoman shares certain phonetic 
peculiarities like the di opping of the consonant g 
after another consonant (cf. e. g. kalan compared 
with kalgan of the other gioups) and the form 
cl- instead of bol- (with certain survivals m 
Turkoman) for the root of the verb ‘‘to be”, 
and, from the morphological point of view, of 
a special paradigm for the present of the veib 
{geliyot uKi). In the application of vowel har- 
mony it distinguishes two groups of vaiiable 
endings, that in which e alternates with a and 
that in which we have z, I, ii, u alternatively 
with fairly frequent traces of an inflection, which 
knew only the alternations zz, u (V. Gionbech, 
Forstudicr til iyrkisk Lydhistorie.^ Copenhagen 
1902, p. 18 — 19). Ottoman is distinguished from 
Adheri and Tuikoman particulaily by the change 
of initial m to b {ben in place of men'). I'he con- 
seivative chaiacter that belongs to the Turkish 
language in general, due to the fact that the 
nominal and verbal roots hardly suffer any change, 
is the reason why the dialect.s of Ottoman differ 
very little among themselves [cf. below, in.]. 

Turkish, as taught in the many grammars in 
European languages, is based, from the point of 
view of dialect, on the pronunciation which pre- 
vails in Constantinople, a pronunciation w'hich is 
often characterised as light and melodious. This 
is due to the fact that the Constantinople dialect 
tends to make predominate, especially in the end- 
ings, terminations with ‘'flight" and unrounded 
vowels, while Me do not have there the pronun- 
ciation kJi in place of which prevails m the 
eastern dialects; it is probably also the gieat 
number of Arabic loanwords which has brought 
about the piedoininance of the ‘flight" articulation. 
The language taught in the grammars has rather 
a conventional character, which is seen notably 
in the great regulaiity which they represent as 
prevailing in the vowel system of the roots (the 
two series I, o, u and z, t?, w) and in the 
rigorous application of the rules of vowel haimony. 
This regularity is far fiom being found in practice, 
although the language of the educated people 
tends to develop in this direction. The employ- 
ment of the Arabic alphabet seems to have di-^tracted 
the attention of the ITirkish grammarians them- 
selves from phonetic questions in general; the 
establishment of an orthography in the Latin 
alphabet will no doubt reveal giadually what are 
the tendencies of Turkish pronunciation. 

The question of ascertaining which is the standard 
Ottoman dialect is however somewhat complicated. 
The opinion predominating in I'urkey itself is 
that the best tiirkle is that of Constantinople 
(Ziya Gok Alp, Tut kdjiiluyuh E.saslam, Ankara 
* 339 j P- 97)* This however is making the question 
much too simple. I'he population of Constantinople 
IS composed of many heterogeneous elements and 
DO doubt a large number of Ottoman dialects have 
contributed towaids the evolution of the language 
of the ancient capital of the empire. The prevalent 
view has more real foundation if m'c apply it 
only to the language of the educated classes. As 
regards pronunciation M. Bergstrasser thinks he 
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can say it is. mote or less unifoim among the 
educated classes of Constantinople (Z. D. J/. 6*., 
Ixxii 236). Theie are however still considerable 
divei^encies in the different cla-ses of society, as 
regaids pronunciatiun and vocabulary: many me- 
nioiie^ of ancient dialectal diffeience> must have 
■'till sur\ived. ^Ve uwe to Vambery the interesting 
statement that the members of the d\ nasty of 
Hjthman had retained a mode of 'speech among 
themselves which diffeied from ordinary Turkish 
We are however nut at all well informed regarding 
the evolution of the language of the educated 
classes. For piununciation. we possess of the xvth 
century a few Tin kid'll texts written down m Fatin 
characters (cf. C'.pecially Fo\\ J/. .S’. iv, and 

V.; and Babingei. 111 Lito atnrdcfiki'iaL'y aus L n- 
_^ar/is Tnrhciizcit^ Eeilin and Leipzig 1927. p. 43). 
But these veiy interesting documents lather reflect 
a dialectal pronunciation; later documents also 
like HoldermannT Turkish grammai of 1730 (cf. 
Bahinger , Ski ml iila r>iicl. , Leipzig 1919, 
P- 14 — ^ 5 ) -how considerable divergencies com- 
paied with the Turki'h of Constantinople of to- 
day, especially in the retention of endings with 
rounded vowels 

As to the vocabulaiyof the Turkish of the 
educated ck'scs. we aie in a position of still greater 
uncertainty, due to the lact that the ideal of what 
is good luiki'h ha? cunsiderably changed in c-'Urse 
of time This ideal dtjwn to tlie middle of the 
\i\^h century wa? strongly influenced by the literary 
language. 

This written liteiaiy language developed 
from the first attempts at writing the 'I'urkish 
sjioken by the different Turkish gruips who were 
esjablished in Asia Minoi in the xiiph century 
(cf below, iv ). It is theiefoie based on several 
dialects, \shich ilid not difler greatlv from one 
another and still less when written m the Arabic 
alphabet. Thi? Arabic alphabet even caused the 
disappearance of a number of peculiarities of the 
Adheri dialect, which was not without influence 
in the de\elopmcnt of liteiaiy Ottoman. The literary 
language doLs nut. stiictly speaking. posse-NS a real 
classic, which couUl serve as an ideal model oi 
language and style, a? Arabic has in the Kur'an 
and Peisian in a more limited sense in the ’ Ska/i- 
nahia. I he epithet classical i? usually given to 
the language of the great Ottoman poets of the 
widi and x^iidl centuries but the exaggeiated 
artificiality of this language did not permit it a 
la'ting influence. 

The most piominent feature of the ancient 
literary language is the almost unlimited employment 

of woids and expressiuns boirowed fiom literary 
Arabic and Persian. Like the other 1 ’urkish ian- 
guages, whose -speakeis became Muslims, (Htoman ! 
1 urkish show's from the first a number of words j 
bot lowed from Arabic and Persian belonging to | 
the spheie of religion and culture. The linguistic 1 
character of the luikish language olfers no ob-iacle ' 
to the adoption en masse of foreign words winch ' 
are not at all felt to be intolerable in the sy-tem of i 
the language (cf. e. g. E. Sapir, Lanqiia:^c^ Xe.v j 
\ork 1921, p. 210J. This eircum.slance has given ! 
larkish a gieat richness in possibilities of expres- * 
siun both in the noun and in the verb (by means ' 
of the auxiliary verbs etmek, eyi^mek, klimak. olmak 
combined with Arabic masJar\). And since Turkish ' 
Ueiature for the most part began with translations ! 
bom ieisian, which has the same faculty fori 


adoption from the Arabic, the literary language 
has drawn abundantly from this source to enlarge 
Its powei'' of expiessiun. Thus there arose an ideal 
of literar\ beauty w'hich has brought about a wide 
breach as regards vocabulary between the written 
language and the spoken language which came 
to be known as kaba Uirkce. There have alwa\s. 
It is true, been scholars who condemned tin? 
artificial language (on the bas~it turkce movement 
j see below, iv. : Ottoman Literatuie) but il 
j was only in the middle of the xix^h centuiy that 
! a re.iction set m against the abundant use of 
Arabic and Persian loanwords in the literary 
language. This movement coincides with the ascen- 
dancy of European influence on Tuikish literature. 
But at the same time the influence of European 
civilization in general caused to be felt the want 
of new terms to express new ideas, technical, 
scientific, political etc., which came into Turki'h 
civilization when it turned towards the west. In 
this difficulty, recourse w'as again had to the 
inexhaustible resources of the Arabic vocabulary 
and also to the morphological possibilities of 
Arabic. The result was that Turkish scholars and 
: men of letters of the second half of the xix^' 
century found themselves faced with an embarrassing 
wealth of foreign elements in the literary and 
learned language beneath which the Turkish element 
tended to be stifled. In spite of its faculty for 
adaptation, the Turkish language seemed to he 
supersaturated. 

The study of the Arabic and Persian elements 
ID Turkish presents much interest for the cultural 
evolution of the language and the people The 
present pronunciation in many cases enables us to 
distinguish the word.? which have really passed 
into the language of the people, which can be 
seen from their more complete adaptation to the 
rules of vowel harmony, and those which remained 
the property of the scholar and man of letter' 
only (cf. M. Bittner. Der Einfitiss des Aralnschcn 
und Persischeri atif das Tiirkische^ Sb. Ak. 
CLXXii/iii. : G. Hergstrasser, Phonetik des Th>- 
kischen, Z.D,Af.G., Ixxii.; and A. Schaade, Pe^ 

I e>k( 7 /ismus der arabischen Frtindivorier im 
t)iantschen Turkish^ Festschrift-Meinhoj\ p . 449 
The study of the meanings of these loan- 
words is equally important: many Arabic word' 
have a different sense in Turkish from .\rabic : m 
these cases the old lexicographers spoke of gkab'- 
tat-i meshhure. Several w'orks in Turkish are devoted 
to this subject. 

To the generation of Turks of the period of 
the Tanzlmat the question presented itself as a 
problem of culture. It was quite naturally thought 
that the only means of escaping from the impasse 
wac to retain to the language of the people in 
which the foreign element had ahvays been slighter. 
Among the first to urge the use of a simpler 
language was Sulaiman Pasha (d. 1893), known 
from the Russo-Turkish w’ar; he recommended the 
adoption of the simple language of the soldiers 
and publLhed a 1 urkish grammer w'hich he called 
Sarf-i tiirki^ avoiding the w’ord w’hich 

Ahmad Jjjewdet Pasha [q. v.] had still used m 
the title of his grammar Kaimi'id-i ^otJimZinlye 
(Constantinople 1311). Another figure in the same 
period is Ahmad Wafik Pa^a [q. v.] whose 
Lehce-i ^otjuiuinl 1? a serious attempt to regularise 
the use of foreign words. The literature of this 
period, although employing more modern literary 
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forms, still used the old liteiary languages which 
also prevailed in the newspapers and periodicals 
('School of MiUallim Xadji). But in proportion as 
the Ottoman empire approached its political ensia 
towards the end of the century, the interest in 
the language increased more and more. At this 
period we also find a mo\ement for extreme 
purism of language, conducted especially by the 
paper lkdain\ the great pioinoter of the tasjiye- 
Jjilik was Fu^ad Ra^if Bey. Fie simply preferred 
to banish all Persian and Arabic expressions from 
the language and to form new Turkish words, 
even borrowing them from other groups of Turkish 
languages, thus creating a language which Ziya 
Gok Alp calls ‘‘Turkish Esperanto’’. Even the 
lexicographer Sami [q.v.] declares himself in theory 
a supporter of this school. Soon this purism 
gave way to a more reasonable purism, which 
was propagated for the first time by the periodical 
Goujj Kahinlcr in Salonica (1910) and later by 
the Turk Yiirdu in Constantinople. Some inno- 
vators like ‘^Omar Saif al-Din Bey even thought 
that the reformation of the Turkish language ought 
to be the principal article in the Turkish cultural 
leformation (cf. XeiK’sdl’i ^othman'i^ Constantinople 
^33^1 P- 305)* 1917 question was inves- 

tigated by Djelal Nurl in his biochure Turkcemiz, 
After the War, the new programme of the reform 
of the language was expounded by Zi)a Gok Alp 
in T iirkdjuluyiih EsaslaYi (Anl^ara 1339, p. lOO 
^y.). As a result of these new views on language, 
the literary idiom has also taken a direction which 
brings it closer to the spoken speech; as examples 
w'e may quote the language of the literary works 
of Khalide Edib ^anum and Rushen E^ref. On 
the other hand, a knowledge of the written language 
has spread at the same time among much larger 
sections of the people. The intioductlon of the 
Latin alphabet will undoubtedly influence the 
mutual iclations of the written and spoken language. 

Alongside of Arabic and Persian loanwords, Otto- j 
man Turkish possesses a considerable number from 
other languages. Thus Italian has considerably 
enriched the terminology of navigation; then there 
urc a fair number of w'ords from Greek and Al- 
banian. French made its influence felt in the xix^h 
century but almost exclusively in scientific and 
quasi-scientific literature. Indirectly the infiuence 
of the great languages of Europe, and especially 
of Fiench, has been felt in the simplification of 
literary style, in the tendency to avoid the heavy 
interminable phrases of the old Turkish prose. 

The alphabet used for writing Turkish was 
the Arabic from the earliest known Anatolian j 
documents of the xiii^b century. The system of ; 
transcription differs from that followed in Caghatai j 
in as much as Ottoman makes a larger use of i 
the emphatic Arabic letters (notably the t in roots i 
^Gth a heavy vowel, which corresponds to a leal j 
distinction in pronunciation; cf. the aiticle (juoted [ 
by Schaade, p. 451) and uses the ‘‘scriplio de- | 
fectiva” in the roots with vowel i or 1 and ; 
even often for a. In 1727 printing was officially ' 
introduced into Turkey (cf. Babinger, Stanibiiler ! 
k^ucJnoese?i im XV/II. Jahrhiuidert^ Leipzig 19 ^ 9 ) ^ 
i>ut this innovation was fai from having the cultural j 
importance for Turkey that printing had for Europe 1 
at the time of the Renaissance. A perfect uni- ■ 
formity of oithography in Arabic characters was 
never attained and, especially aftei 1900, we find 
several attempts to make writing in the Arabic I 


character clearer, e. g. by the use of the final 
foim of the letter h for the vowel c’ but none of 
these attempts at reform met with general ap- 
proval. The technique of Arabic calligraphy has 
been much cultivated in Turkey. Several scripts 
peculiar to Turkish have been evolved, like the 
dizddm hand which was used for official documents 
issued by the sultan and high officials, then the 
ornamental hand called tJiultJi and the which 
IS a kind of cursive hand, that remained in use 
up till quite recently. Arabic calligraphy (husn-i 
kkatd) in Turkey has at the same time maintained 
a higher level than in other Muslim coLinine> (cf. 
the collection of biographies, k'hattat'in by 

Habib, Constantinople 1305). Other alphabets, 
which have been employed for (Ottoman Turkish 
are the Greek by the Karamanlis and Armenian 
by the Turkish-speaking Armenians (cf. e. g. FL 
Littmann. Em turkisches StrcitgcdiLiU iibcr die 
Ehc^ in A Vol. of Or. Stud. pres, to E. G. Browne.^ 
Cambridge 1922, p. 269 sqq.). The Hebrew sciipt 
has never been used for Ottoman Turkish. 

In 192S the I. atin alphabet was officially in- 
troduced into Turkey to take the place of the 
■ Arabic. Since the Young Turkish Revolution there 
had been several attempts to simplify the Arabic 
alphabet for Turkish usage. The difficulty of Arabic 
orthogiaphy. requiring entirely different principles 
to write Turkish words and words borrowed from 
Arabic and Persian, wa> riglitly regarded as a senous 
obstacle to the spread of the written language 
among the masses. Thus alongside of several at- 
tempts to reform Arabic orthography itself (cf. 
above), there appeared from time to time more 
radical proposals like the system which Enver 
pasha tried to introduce into the army during 
the war. This system is based on the Aiabic al- 
phabet, but it docs not join up the letters and 
has a consistent notation foi all the vowels. But 
none of these systems gamed any great success. 
On the other hand, the use of the Latin alphabet 
had always been resolutely oppo>ed in religious 
circles, even for purely scientific purposes. After 
the restoration of the Nationalist Turkish state 
the question remained for some years in suspense. 
Clerical influence no longer counted and from 
time to time the position of the Latin alphabet 
was discussed in the press (brochure by A. Galanti, 
T urklede^oreln loeAatin Idar/iorf we-Bu/a J/edetcsi\ 
Constantinople 1925). The question was also in- 
fluenced by the attitude of othei Turki^h peoples 
living IQ Russia, notably in Adharbaidjan, and by 
the discussions at the Tiucological Congress at 
Baku in Eel), and March 1926 (cf. Islam, xvi. 
173 sqq.) where Turkey was only poorly represented. 
F''inally in 1928 the government, supported by the 
Nationalist party, decided to pu'^h the matter for- 
ward. A law of May 20 officially introduced the 
use of the European numerals. In the meanwhile 
the government had been stud} mg the new al- 
phabet and on Aug. 21, Mustafa Kemal Padia 
delivered his celebrated lecture on the new Latin 
alphabet in Constantinople. After a few modifi- 
cations had been m,ade in the first scheme, the 
new alphabet w’as at last introduced by a law of 
Nov. I. This law' orders the use of the Latin 
alphabet according to the lules elaborated by the 
Dil endjumc?ii {^Dil cucumeni) and the abolition of 
the Arabic alphabet, at the same time arranging the 
stages of the transition. It laid down June i, 1930 
as the final date at which the new' alphabet must 
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be Used in all kinds of published documents (cf. 
the text of the law in Orients Moderno^ Jan. 1929, 
p. 41 sqq. and the avticle by H. W. Duda, Die 
ncue Latiinschrij t in der 'JTtiyhei^ in O.I. Z,, 1929, 
col. 441 — 4531- The neuspapers had begun to 
.appear m the new alphabet from Jan. i, 1928. 
At the same time steps weie taken to have the 
new alphabet taught to all classes of the population 
by means of courses lasting four months {millet 
mcktebi). 

The rapidity of the successive measures and the 
little resistance that seems to have been offered 
them show not only the strong position of the 
government but also the feasibility of such a ' 
radical reform. This is probably due to the fact , 
that the percentage of the population seiiously , 
affected by the change was relatively small, on ■ 
the other hand no one will deny that the Latin ' 
alphabet is much better fitted to render the phonetic ' 
character of Tuikish than the .\rabic alphabet. The i 
time chosen to intioduce the new alphabet was ! 
not inopportune but it was equally clear that ; 
the sacrifice of an alphabet which for centuries 
had been bound up with the religious, literary 
and cultural development of a people meant a 
cultural crisis which places a great responsibility : 
upon the intellectual leadeis of the people. The re- ! 
bum is still too recent to be able to judge of its effects : 

The new alphabet shows several 01 iginal features ' 
(like the use of c for the sound of g for c 
and of I without dot for I; y for sh shows the 
influence of Rumanian oithographv); it is not 
overloaded with Jiaciitical marks. \Ve cannot yet 
-speak of an established orthography but the rules 
given at the beginning by the DU endjumeni have ' 
laid down the principle of an orthography as 
phonetic as possible, which applies even to words i 
boi rowed fiom other languages written in the ; 
Latin alphabet fe. g. federasyon for federation). ■ 
This often gives Arabic words a form which makes 
thetr identification difficult to those accustomed 
to the Arabic alphabet. In general, we can say j 
that the new alphabet tends to be more suited to I 
the spoken language than w.as possible with the i 
.■\rabic alphaoet; it has already been pointed out ! 
that this circumstance may facilitate in many points | 

the .scientific study of the Ottoman language. j 

(J. H. Kk.s.mf.rs) ; 

II. Oitom.vn-Turkish di.alects ') I 

I. --VreaofDispeision. I 

For the want of the necessary detailed suivcys ! 
it is impossible as yet to define the exact frontiers j 
of the areas in which the Ottoman Turkish language ' 
is spoken. It extends over territory in Kurope as | 
well as .\sia. In Europe in the Balkan peninsula, | 
it Is found in islets suirounded by other languages, | 
which have very much broken the Tuikish bloc! i 
We may mention the following .such Turkish ' 
speaking areas- i. Eastern Thrace with the penin- ' 
sula of Gallipoli, where the Turks form a solid i 
body with a population of over a million. 2. Tarts j 
of Macedonia, namely a long stretch on the left | 
bank of the Vardar, the land between Istip (Stip) i 
and Radovi; (RadociCta). along the Aegean, roughly ’ 
rom Salonika to Lede-.^pac, especially the country 1 

t) Foi practical considerations the author's system 
Ot transliteration is retained in this article. See 
note p. 926a. 


round the towns of Drama, Eskije, Gumul^ina 
(Giimur5ina). On these lands there is a rich literature 
of the period of the Balkan Wars, some of it 
politically biased; cf. especially: Carte ethnc^ra- 
phiqtte de la Macedoine dii siid reprcsentant la 
repat tition ethnique a la veiile de la guerre d:s 
Balkans, igi2,, by I. Ivanov (scale i : 200,000j. 
also Etnogradlna hirta na odrinskija viljaet kpm 
igi2 god by L. Miletic (scale i : 750,000), Etno- 
graiiceska harta na Alakedonija by the same 
(scale I : 1.500,000); cf. also Vasil Kancof, Mah:- 
donita, etnografija i siatistika,^ Sofia 1900. Since 
that time however the ethnical proportions have 
been very much altered. The exchange of population 
introduced by the treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
between Greece and Turkey brought about a 
considerable shrinkage in the number of Tuikish 
speakers on the now Greek part of these lands, 
after Greece had sent over 400,000 Turks into 
Turkey- 3. Certain areas in Bulgaria, namely the 
districts of Deli-Orman, Tozluk and Gerlovo in 
N.E. Bulgaria (cf. D. G. Gadzanow, Vorlaujiger 
Bericht uber cine itn Atiftra^ der Balkan- 
Kemmission der kais. Akademie d. idss. in U'wn 
dut ch dCordcst-Bulgarien unternommene Reise ziiui 
Zieecke von iurkischen Dialektstudien. Anz. JVi:n 
of Febr. 1911 and do., Zweiter vorlaiijig'r 
Bericht uber die erganzertde Untcrsuchung der 
turkischen Elemente ini nordostl. Bulgarien in 
sprachlicher^ kultureller und ethnogr, Beziehitne^ 
ebd.y 24th Jan. 1912. For the question of the 
settlement of the Turks see also L. Miletic, 
bplgarsko naselenie v siez'croiztocna Bplgarija, Sofia 
1902; the map in Ischirkoff, Das Bulgarentum 
auf der Balkanhalbinscl im y. \xi Petermann^ 

Geogr, Miiteilungen^ Year 1915, is also very 
valuable, Plate 44 where the distribution of the 
islets of Turkish speakers is also given), also a 
considerable area in X.E. Bulgaria around the 
towns of Kyr^aly and Mastanly. Tn addition, Turks 
are found scattered throughout Bulgaria, m the 
tenitory round PhilippoHs (Plovdiv) in the Ko^a- 
Balkan and elsewhere; cf. Dr. Constantin Jirecek. 
Das F urstentum Bulgarien^ Prag-Vienna-LeipJ^ig 
1891, p. 133 — 146 (out of date). 4. Turkish speakers 
are found scattered up and down the modern Jugo- 
slavia, the bulk in Macedonia (cf. J. Cvijic, Ethno- 
graphische Karte der Balkanhalbinscl nach alien 
vorhandenen Quellen und eigetien Beobachiungin, 
Petermanns Mitteiluneten,^ March etc. 1913 
do., Raspored balkanskih naroda^ Glasnik Srpskeg 
Geografskog Drustva^ Belgrade 1913, p- 234'-265)- 
Isolated little bodies aie found along the Danube, 
as far up as the inteiesting island of Adakale 
at Orsova (cf. the introduction to V^ol. i. of I. 
Kunos, Ttirkische Volksmarchen aus Adakale)- 
5. The whole western and northwestern shores of 
the Black Sea show consideiable Ottoman in- 
fluence. In the towns and steppes of the Dobrudja 
a good deal of Ottoman Turkish is spoken (cf. 
St, Romansky, Lc caract'ere ethnique de la Do- 
broudja^ Sofia 1917, and do.. Carte ethnographiqne 
de la notivelle Doht cnidja Roumaine,, Sofia 19 ^ 5 )’ 
Unfortunately we do not posses fuller information 
of the dialectal conditions there. It is important 
to note that the language of the Christian Gagauz 
is at bottom Ottoman Turkish. The Dobrudjan 
Gagauz whom I met north of Varna speak a dialect 
which IS almost indistinguishable from the popular 
dialect of Constantinople. The language of the 
Bessarabian Gagauz also which we know from 
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Moikov’s rich collection (RadlofTs, Proben der 
Volkslitteralur der bio kisthcn Stanum^ vol. x., 
jMundarti'n dcr bcssarabischeii Gagauscn^ St. Peters- 
burg 1904), is simply an Ottoman Turkish dialect. 
In spite of the fact that some students have 
regarded the Gagauz as descendants of the Kiimans 
(C. Jirecek, Einige Bcinerhii)!g-n tiber die Lbeneste 
der Petschct2cge?i und Ku 7 nancn^ so'ivie uber die 
Vo!kerschafte 7 i der sci:^ enauriten Giiganzi und 
Sur^uh bn hcittigcn Bulgatien. Sitziingsber, d. 
kon. bohin. Gesellschaft der JFiss.^ 1889), their 
present language contains in fact no Kuman 
elements. 

Ottoman influence is very strongly marked on 
the south coast of the Crimea. The specimens 
recently published by O. Satskaja of the popular j 
poetry of Ba;^cysarai and Tuak (near Alusta) may i 
be described simply as Ottoman Turkish (y. A , , 
April-June 1926, p. 341 — 369). The same must \ 
be said of many of the texts in Radloff, Die \ 
d^lundarten der Krym (Z’; oben der Vclkslitteratur \ 
der iierdL tihk. Stanuiie^ vol. VII). The Crimean i 
Tatar liteiary language does not differ very seriously | 
from the Ottoman written language (Samoilovic, j 
Opyi krcUkoj kryinsko-iafarskojgrarn/nafiki, Petro- I 
glad 1916, p, 7 infra). 

We have no accurate information about the ! 
present condition of the Turkish language in the I 
islands of the Mediterranean, especially in Crete, 
Cyprus and the islands of the Aegean. 

The Anatolian Turkish speaking area m north, 
west and south has well marked natural boundaries. 
In the northeast it gradually and apparently without 
a definite frontier passes into Adharbaidjanl. Many j 
linguistic peculiarities, which even Foy took to be , 
specificially AdharbaidjanT Studie/i \ 

init cincr Chareiktcristik des Sudturkischcn^ M S 
O.S. As ^ vi. 126 — 193; vii. 197 — 265), are also 
found in Asia Minor dialects, as Giese (cf. above 
i., p. 531) has rightly pointed out. In the southeast, 
Ottoman meets the Arabic of northern Syria. In 
northern Mesopotamia it is much broken up by 
Kurdish and considerably influenced by Adhar- 
baidjanl from Persia. 

In addition to the settled Turks, we find in 
Anatolia and even in the Balkan Peninsula nomads | 
and semi-nomads. In Asia Minor their numbers arc ' 
still considerable, while they are disappearing on 
European soil (cf. P. Traeger, Die Jiiruken tuid ' 
Konjaren in Makedonien^ Ztschr. fur EthnoL^ 19^51 | 
p. 198 — 206; on the Juruks and Konjars in ; 
Bulgaria: Jirecek, Das Furstenthnrn Biilgarien^ 
p. 139 sq.'). In Anatolia, Turkish nomads are 
known under rather vague names like Ahretler , 
(“clans”), Juiuks, Turkomans, or by their own j 
tribal names like Avsars (or Afsars) etc. As a 
rule their language does not differ essentially from 
that of their s^ettled neighbours. . 

The frontier-, of the area of Ottoman Turkish 
are still being considerably altered. In the west, . 
i- e. in the Balkans, it is constantly decreasing; \ 
while in the east, on the other hand, in places 
it is gaining ground. 

2. Linguistic Minorities in the 

0 1 1 0 m a n - T u r k i s h Area. ■ 

Steps taken by the present lepublican government , 
have very much reduced the linguistic minoiities 
within the frontiers of modern Turkey. Xevertheless - 
the Ottoman Turkish speaking area is not yet by 
any means uniform and there are many other j 


; languages in it. The following aie the principal 
’ minorities: Greeks, formerly very numerous, now, 
as a result of the exchange of population, practically 
! found only in Con.stantinople, Armenians (also 
j almost entirely confined to the Constantinople 
I teriitory), Arabs (Muhammadan on the Syrian 
and Mrak frontier, Christian in Mersin and district), 
Kurds in the eastern wilayets, but also in isolated 
I groups elsewhere in Asia Minor (after Sheikh 
SaTd's rising in 1925, a considerable number weie 
deported to the inteiior of Asia Minor as a 
puni.shment), Nestonan Syrians in the eastern 
I wilajets (especially Hakkiari), all kinds of Caucasian 
peoples (Laz, Georgians. Abkhaz, Circassians), v ho 
aie found scatteied all over Asia Minor, most 
thickly in the N. E., less numerous Albanians 
(Arnauts), gipsies, Spanish Jews, who live in the 
larger towns, etc. 

Turkish minorities aie also found m Asia 
Minor (e. g. the Krim Tatar emigrants in and 
around Eski-Shehir) as well as in Rumelia (on 
the Dobrudja, on the Bulgarian Danube). 

3. The mutual Influences of Ottoman- 
Turkish and neighbouring Languages. 

We are at present very imperfectly informed 
regarding the intluence of Ottoman Turkish on 
its neighbours and vice versa. We can only indicate 
isolated phenomena: for example the disappearance 
of initial h (x) t nk (= Ar. w^^), am (= Ar. 
^^•:>), anc (— Pers. W-^), a/ii (= /lany^ 
etc., which is so characteristic of the Macedonian 
dialects (Kowalski, Zagadki Indo-ve iureckie., P* ? 
do., Osmanisch'iurkisehe J\dkslit'de 7 aus Mazedonien., 
IF. Z. A'. J/., xxxiii. 167-16S). but is also found in 
Bosnian Turkish (Blau, Bosnisch-tiirkische Sprach^ 
denkmaler., p. 27), is to be ascribed to the influence 
of the Southern Slavonic languages. Similarly the 
variation between initial ejle which is often noticed 
in Northern Bulgaria, may be ascribed to Bulgaiian 
influence. Possibly also the peculiar phenomena 
of palatalisation in the dialects of the Bessarabian 
Gagauz (Moskov, p. xxvii. sq.) are to be ascribed 
to Serbian influence. 

Blau has studied the Turkish Serbian mixed 
language of Bosnia, but he devoted himself not to the 
spoken language but almost e.xclusively to manu- 
script material. On the Ottoman-Turkish language 
of the period of Turkish rule in Hungary cf. the 
valuable information in Litteratiirdenktnalcr aus 
Ungarns Tuykenzeit{y.<\. by F. Babinger, K.Giagger, 
E. Mittwoch and J. H. Mordtmann, Berlin 1927). 

That in the southeastern regions under the in- 
fluence of Aiabic, a greater variety of gutturals 
prevails than elsewhere in Ottoman and that in 
particular the Arabic ^ain is pronounced theie in 
Arabic loanwords has been noted by several ob- 
servers (cf. M. Hartmann, in K.S.. 1. 154; Bal- 
kanoglii, Dialecte tuie de Ei/is. A'.S., iii. 263). 

The interaction between Turkish und the neigh- 
bouring languages is best seen in the vast number 
of boriowings. So far. Turkish loanwords in non- 
Ottoman languages have received moie attention 
than non-Turkish words in Ottoman On the in- 
fluence of Ottoman-Turkish on the languages of 
Southeast and Eastern Europe, see especially the 
work of Fr. Miklosich {Die iii) kischen Elemente in 
den su besB ttfid csteurepaischen Sprachen., Griechisch^ 
A/banise/i., Pnmanisc/i.^ Bulgariseh, Serbisch.^ Klein- 
russisch.^ Grossrussisch^ Pobtisch, Denkschrifien d. 
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At.’jy. d. Hiss. J 1 le/i. vol. xx\iv. — xxxviii.; 

cl. [Leieon Fr. Kraelitz-Greifenhor^t. Ccrollarien 
zu Mr.’ssiii'i ..Dis tnrkischen Elemcuic . . T . S. B. 
.U. Hl.u. vol. cxlvi., 1911) Veiy \aliiable aUo ib 
Pr. Miklobich; L bsi' die Ishizcirhuns^ ucs T tiyktsc/ien 
aiif die Grainmatik der sudosteui'of-aischen Spraeheti^ 
S. B. Ak. U’ien. vol. cxx., 1S90: also X. K. Dmi- 
F.ljudy po sei bsl o-tityeckctiiii u:z\koz‘oi/iu 
vzainiedejstvini.^ Deklady Akad. A'atik. S.S.S.R.. 
1928-1929. 1 urkish loanwords in Serbian in Gj. 
1 opovic. Tiirsize i d/'i/ye is/ciu/iske yell it iiasein 
jtzikii. Belgiade 18S9, in Rumanian: Th. Lobel. 
Eicinente litiiesU.. ciydbesjt r/ peysdne in limba 
Bcimdiuy Cou.stantinople-Lipsca 1S94, and Lazare 
Samoan. L. injbiteiidc ciitiiiale sm hi bandits et let 
chiiisalidi! rcuina'iiies.^ 1.. La lanytte. hs Jiments 
oncHtaux e/i ydiimaiiy Paras 1902. L. Ronzevalle, 
Lci cm p, tints turcs dans ie yyec vitlyaiyc dc Rou- 
inclie ct spL 'ialement a'Adiin.ple (j. A., 1911, 
July— Dec.), discusses Ottoman loanwcids in po- 
pulai Greek, while A. Danon. Bssai stiy les vocables 
/me., dans be , itdco-czpaynol (A'. S.. iv., 1903; v.. 
1904 and xiii.. 1912) discusses the’ Turkish loan- 
wuiils in the everyday language of the Spanish 
Tew s. 

The T'uikish dialects of the Balkans, in Bulgaria, 
jug.'davia and Rumania, show a very high per- 
centage of Slav or Rumanian loanwords. The in- 
fluence of .Arabic and Persian on Turkish, un- 
iortunately with reference to the written l.anguage 1 
only. Is discussed by M. Bittner (S.B. Ak. Ivien. ‘ 
cxlii.. 1900). the Greek elements in Turkish by ' 
G. .Mejer (Tuykiseke Studien. S.B. Ak. IFien, 
cx.wiu. 1893). ’ 

f)ur information is very defective regarding the 
pioniinciation of Ottoman Turkish by the numerous 
non-Turkish minorities in Turkey. A little can be 
learned from types of dialect in the Kar.igoz plays, 
.although the greatest caution is necessary since 
Its dialect.s, as G. Jacob lightly points out (Das 
tin hisihc Stliattcnthcati) . Berlin 1900, p. 29—37* 
Gtsikicbite des SckatLntheatsySj Hanovei 1925, 

T* ^te not true to life but are tiaditional cari- 
catuies, which cannot be taken as based on actual 
observation. The Turkish of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians living in Constantinople used to be cari- 
catured in the T urkish humorous iournals. Important 
material is also supplied by the until recently 
fairly important daily press, printed in Greek or 
Aimcman type, for the Greeks (the Karannanlis) 
and .Armenians who can onlv speak Tuikish On 

such literary material, excluding the spoken language. 

aie based the able Studien zitni Aymcntsclt-Tiiy- 
k .dun of h. Kiaelitz-Greifenhorst (S.B.Ak. JFien 
vol cKv,ii./3, Vienna 1912) They deal mainly 
W ith the Armenian Turkish of Constantinople. On 
the language of the Karamanli (Kaiamali) cf. 

. Diiutnjev, Mal.yialy po osmanskoj dtalektolo ’li 
J-onAda ^kaiamalickoyA jazvka. Zap. AWbetri, 

H odekozdcdozo, ni. (igaS), p. 417—458. 

In the p.ouunc.ation of the Turkish speaking 
)^eks,^^ striking feature is a kind of zeta-ism : 

/■ ‘ A 3 — 5 i ns cok {cok). ola^ak etc. (cf 

;■ /; Vubyay.Tuykisc/ten, 

y . iL M G., Ill, 701). 

In two Tuikish speaking Laz from I.az Koi 
near .Vlampol on the Bosphorus whose pronun- 
ua ion I studied fur sometime. I was struck l,v 
then pronunciation of ii as ff, e. g. Jin (ekin) 

note'l ' 3 as g; the same thing was I 

ed in a Laz m Samsun : oda iilitlidty (o. kilit- I 


lidty'). They .also pronounced the voiced initial 
consonants b, d. g voiceless as /. /, k (cf. Jacob, 
op. fit., p. 699). 

The Jewish pronunciation, according to the Turks, 
Is characterized by the spirant pronunciation of 
initial ^ bofoie e. /, ,9 u. and by the lengthening 
of the .iccented vowels in the last syllable: ben 
ieldjnt geldtni). babzfbnt . . . 

4 The history of the formation of the 
present Ottoman speaking areas. 

The situation we find in the present Ottoman 
speaking areas is the result of a very long and 
veiy complicated process of settlement and assi- 
milisation. 

It is clear that the inhabitants of Turkey and 
the adjoining territories who now speak Ottoman 
Turkish are only to a very small degree des- 
cendants of the Turks who migrated hither but, 
on the contrary, are in the overwhelming majority 
descended from turkicised native elements. 

-A history of the settlement of Asia Minor and 
the Turkish paits of the Balkan Peninsula has 
yet to be written. So far not even the neces- 
I sary preliminary work has been undertaken. The 
I process of lurkicisation of the territories in 
j question can be represented in general outlines 
I as follows. 

I Isol.ated South Turkish group.s bettlcd in By- 
^ zantine territory even before the Saldjiik invasion, 
both in Asia Minor and m the Balkans. In the 
latter area there must still have been also con- 
siderable bodies still in exi'^tence, surviving from 
the earlier North Turkish immigiations which 
came there by the north of the Black Sea. But 
it is not till the middle of the xi^h century that 
we have an immigration on a considerable scale, 
which may be called Saldjuk and lasts till the 
end of the xiiith century. Towards the end of 
Saldjuk dominion in Asia Minor, the process of 
turkici>ing the native population must have been 
begun, d liib procea.s continued during the lule ot 
the petty principalities which arose out of the 
ruins of the Saldjiik empire. 

The immigration of the Ottoman Turks in the 
xiiith century seem.^ to have at first played a veiy 
minor part in the settlement of Asia Minor, on 
account of the small numbers conceined. But the 
political power of the Ottoman state which then 
began its rapid development had no doubt a fai- 
reaching influence on the process of turkicisation. 
Only through the gradual unification of Asia Minor 
by the Ottomans and their great conquests in the 
Balkans were the preliminaiy conditions for the 
turkicisation of these lands created. During the 
whole period of Ottoman rule we have to think 
of continual movements of population going on 
within its frontiers, sometimes large, sometime-’ 
small, and with a continual infiltration of Turkish 
elements sometimes slow, sometimes fast, from out- 
side, especially from the east. Large areas in the 
Balkans weie colonised, although thinly, by Turks 
from Asia Minor soon after their conciuest. Under 
pressure from the government, great masses of 
the non-Turkish population adopted Islam and 
gradually became assimilated to the Turks even 
to the extent of exchanging their own language 
for Ottoman Turkish. The Turks of the Balkans 
still know in many cases whether they are des- 
cendants of Turkish immigrants from Asia Minor or 
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from converted Christians, who became in time 
quite turkicised. 

Ihe immigration of Turkish elements increased 
in strength after Russia had extended her power 
over lands with a Mukhin Turkish population. 
Particulaily after the annexation of the Crimea in 
17S3 and on the final subjection of the Caucasian 
lands in 1864 great bodies of Turkish immigrants 
]mured over the whole Ottoman territory. The 
attainment of independence by the Balkan peoples 
on the other hand began the return of large bodies 
of Turks to Asia Minor, \\hich is still going on. 
This latter process increased in stiength after the 
M Grid War and. as a result of the exchange of 
population with Greece., led to about half a million 
Tuiks being moved from the now Greek part of 
Tuike\ and distributed over almost the whole of 
Asia Minor. 

That a linguistic area which had been formed 
in such a complicated fashion cannot he uniform 
as regards dialect is obvious and it is equally clear 
that the dialectal relations must be extremely 
complicated. 

As regards language, the Oghu2 tribes who 
migrated into Asia Minor must have been fairly 
UDifoim. From all that we know of it. the language 
(T the Sal^uk Turks ^\as barely distinguishable 
from what is known as Cdd Ottoman. There \\ere 
of couise dialectal nuances in the speech of the 
different tribes which in time sometimes became 
deeper and sometimes disappeared. As regards 
the mixture and levelling of dialects, it was much 
favoured, especially in Asia Minor, by the nomadic 
or at least semi-nomadic mode of life of the pure 
Turkish population which lasted for a long time 
and indeed is not yet quite extinct. 

North Turkish elements (especially lemnants of ; 
the Kumans), who were still to be found in the : 
Balkan lands in the Byzantine period, almost 
entiiely succumbed in time to Ottoman influence 
as regards language. Certain linguistic peculiarities 
^^hlch are observed in the dialect'' of the lands | 
\V. of tlic Black Sea (Deli Orman, Pobrudja, 
Bessarabia) and, ubich, it is interesting to note, 
have certain analogies in the adjoining parts of 
Asia Minor, may perhaps be regarded as the result 
of contact between north and south Turkish. 

In the language of the turkicised masses, 
one must expect to have to deal with secondary 
alterations in Turkish sounds, the result of in- 
herited modes of articulation by the peoples con- 
cerned. The mobility of the population, military 
service, and in recent times the .school have how- 
ever tended to introduce a ceitain uniformity. 

That the mixture and standardi.sing of dialects 
have not gone further than we actually find, is 
due to the fact that new settlements do not as 
^ rule merge completely into the old but exist 
alongside of them and that every settlement 
retains its own peculiarities foi a long period 
unaltered. 

Apart from the historical sources, which have 
not yet been fully utilised to write a history of 
the process of settlement by the Turks, wc have 
in place-names a valuable auxiliary source for 
the study of the gradual settlement and turkici- 
sation of Asia Minor and Rumeha. Unfortunately 
very little progress has sO fai been m.ide with 
such toponomastic studies. In recent yeais Turkish 
scholars have devoted some attention to Oghuz 
tribal names which have become place-names (cf. 


Kopruluzade Mehmed FiFad, Ogtiz etnolodiisine dciiy 
tdrJkh-i notla}\ Tiirhiyat mci^mu^asu i. 185— 21 1; 
H. Nihal and Ahmad Nadji, Ana ioluda Turklere 
^d^id ver isimleri^ V'id ^ li, 243 — 259). The villages 
of emigrants of recent date usually have artificial 
names derived fiom pei^onal names by means of 
the Arabic ending -//V, like Osmani[c^ 0 / xanik.^ 
Resadiie^ etc. 

5. Sources of our knowledge of 
Ottoman Turkish dialect', and 
! their value. 

! The most important souice for our knowledge 
I of the piebcnt linguistic conditions on Ottoman 
territory is the observations made by European 
students. Relatively little has been done by Turks 
as yet in this connection. 

If we were to mark on a map of Tuikcy the 
places about which we have a certain amount of 
dialectological information, we would at once see 
what an infinite^mal amount of work has so far 
been done and how far we are from an exact 
knowledge of the whole linguistic area. 

The value of the observations upon which we 
have to rely is very unequal To the majority of 
students, the folklore content of the texts taken 
down by them was the mam thing while the 
linguistic interest was quite subsidiary. The loca- 
lisation of linguistic phenomena found in the texts 
is often made difticult by the fact that the collectors 
neglect to give the place of origin of their authority. 
The fullest collection of material, that ofl. Kunos, 
is not free from objection as regards method and 
has therefore to be used very critically. 

Folksongs, so interesting from the folklore point 
of view, do not form specially suitable material 
for the -Study of dialects. For whole songs as well 
as their individual motives wandei with remarkable 
rapidity over wide areas and their language becomes 
adapted to the local dialect, not at once and even 
after a considerable period not completely. The songs 
therefore occasionally show dialectal foimj,tiansmittcd 
from distant areas. We have also to reckon with an 
artificial language for songs, j'Uch as has often been 
noted among Turkish peoples. It is the Svame with 
riddles and proverbs, and with the products of folk- 
literature in general, which show a more or less 
rigid form. 

Most texts have been taken down in the towns 
where the population is as a rule considerably 
more mixed than in the country and where dialectal 
conditions are not so clearly distinguishable. Texts 
taken down from the lips of villagers on the spot 
are exceedingly rare. It is no wonder that in such 
circumstances wc cannot yet speak of a study of 
dialects on Ottoman-Turkish territory on a sound 
scientific ha^is. 

6. Specimens of language taken down 
in various area';. 

The texts so far publi^hed concern either con- 
siderable areas or only very limited smaller ones. 
To the former belong: I. Kiinos, Alundarten do 
Osmanen^ St. Petersburg 1S99 (forms vol. viii, of 
the Froben der Vo'ksli(tt) atur dtf turkisclun 
Stamme^ ed. by RadlolT). The provenance of the 
separate specimens i', not exactly given, so that 
the work is of little value for dialect studies 
(quoted below as Mundk). V. Gordlevskij, Ohrazev 
osmafiskago natodnago tvorccsti'a^ Moscow 1916 ; 
folklore texts mainly taken down in Constantinople, 
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bonic also from Asia Minor (especially at Nigde): 1 Abbrev.: A’i:s/. Cf. also Cl. Huart, Cn ccmmentairc 
Abbre\iation God. T. Kowalski, Za^adki ludoive j dii Qoan cn dialecte turc dc Qasiatnouni 

Cracow 1919; a collection of 141 riddles i si'cc’c). ser. ii, wiii, (1921), p. 161 — 216. 

in phonetic transcription with exact statement of ; S. N. K. Asia Minor. V. Pisarev, j\'jcskr:/:o 
their provenance: Abbrev. Zag. | sloz' 0 ti ebizondskvm aialcktje {Zap. J’ls/. Ota. Imp. 

l or the separate areas we may mention: I Kuss. Afck. C’A’., \iii. [1901], p. 173 — 201;. 

1. The Danube Island of A dakale. I. Kd- , Abbrev.: P:s.: L PoiielH. J\-ci del diaUtto iiDto ai 

nos. Ada-Kalci iorok ?updtdoks Budapest 1906. A • 7 'f ebisenda. A' A’.. iii.(l902), p, 55 — 72; I. Kudo-v, 
hundred folk.'Ong? collected in Adakale in tianscrip- [ Ldz dalok., Ayelv. A'ozl.., xxii. ( 1891), p. 275-298, 
tion and with Ilungaiian translation. Ahhv^v. Adak. I 11 Laz-Tuikish songs and a list of Laz-Turkidi 

Lied'. 1 . Kunos, A/a/cn'aldn zu) A'cnntnis dcs ^ words from the district of Samsun-Trebizond. 

I\unielische}i Turkisch. Part. i. : Tiirkische Volks- \ Abbrev.: Laz.'^ M. Rasanen. Einc Sa/nmhtng ven 
Piarchen aiis Adakale gc.'ammelf.^ in T) anskripHon Mani-Ludcni aus AnaioLen., 'J.S.E.O ^ xli. (1926;, 
luraiisgegc'ken nnd mit Einlcilung vers ^ Leipzig- ' 290 quatrains from the wilayets of Erzerum, Kize, 
New Yoik 1907. Part. ii. : Deutsche ' Ti'ebizond in accurate phonetical transcription. 

)}iit Sacnrcoister^ ibid. I 9 ® 7 ‘ Abbrev.: Adak. Abbrev.: A'as. [poem and verse are quoted]: Bal- 

2. Bessarabia. W Moskov. Miindartcn der hassanoglu, Dialecte tufc d'Erzeruni, A’. A, v. 
L'essarab'Se/un Gagausen.. Text, St. -Petersburg 1904 ' (1904) 

(foims Vol, X. of Radloffs P/obe/i der tiirl ischen '■ 9. Wilayet o f K o n y a. F. Cliese, 

J olkshltcratur). Abbrev.; Gagaits. , und Liedcr aus dern Vilayet Qonja/i, Halle a. S-- 

3. Bulgaria. S. Cilmgirov, Turski poslcvicu . New Yoik 1907. Abbrev.: G.\ F. Vineze, BcUra^e 

pogcz’orki i charaktirni izrazi (m Jhillett?! dii zur Aenntnis dcs a/iatolischen Tu/ktscli.^ A. A., lx- 
Mus.e Xa’icnal d' Ethnog) apJdc dc Sofia^ ii. 157— (1908), p. 141 — 179, deals with the dialect of the 

71; lii 50 — 65k Sofia 1922—23. Does not give town of Konya itself. Abbrev.: Vin. 

a coirect idea of the dialects of the Bulgar Turks; 10. Antitaurus territory. Dr. Hamid Zu- 
cf. theieon: N. Dmitrijev, Zameth po bolgarsk-i- heir, Avlar Turk u'',\ tkn yna da'i? , Turk Jurdii, 
tii^eclini gvvcrani (Dck/ady Akademt: Aauk A, May 192S, p. 21 — 24, specimens of the so-called 
Leningrad i 9 ’ 7 * P* 210 — 215). ^yyl (dirgesj of the Avsars of the Antitaurus. 

4. Macedonia. T. Kowalski, Osmanisch- Abbrev. : .. 4 z'i. 

tioVmchc Volkslieder aus Mazedonuu. U Bo r d er s of S y r i a a n d M c s 0 p 0 t a m i a. 

.x.xxin. 1926. p. 166—231. Abbrev.: Maz. Balkanoglu, A’ AV/J, AhA., iii., p* 261- 

A few specimens fiom Macedonia also in Zag. 273, brief sketch of the dialect spoken in KilU 

5. Thrace and Con Stan tinople. I. Kvinos, (Klisj in North Syria; do., Dialecte de Bchesnu 

Gszmdn-to> ck nepkoltesi guijtemL?iy.,2\Q\%.pB'a^-X'^^i\. A'.A., iv., on the dialect of Behesni, between Maras 
1SS7 and 1SS9. Very full collection of folklore and Diyarbekir; M. Hartmann, Zur turkischcr. 
mateiials fiom Constantinople. Abbr.; 0 . T.\ L. Dialektkunde., AhA., 1. (1900), p. 154—156, '>omc 
Bonelli, I^ocuzioni proverciali del Turco volgare. notes on the Ottoman dialects of North S)ria 
A'.A., i., 1900, p 30S — 322 (transcription of 140 (Klis, Ainiab); E. Littmann, AV/z A/tznV/tW 

proverbs and idioms collected in Constantinople); aus A’ordsytien.^ A\S..^ li. (1901); Felix v. Luschao. 

I. Plalasz, Tvrok dalok. A'yelvtudomdnyi A'ozlcmen- Emigc turkische Volkslieder aus A'ordsyrien., Zeit- 

vek. xxii, (1892). p. 526 — 528 (9 shoit songs in sehrift fur Ethnolcgie^ vol. xxxvi. (1904)1 P* ^ 77 " 
the CoD'jtanimopIe dialect). 236, mainly taken down from an Armenian from 

6. U'estern Asia Minor. I. Kiinos, A 7 - Aiotab. 

sa...siai tcrok nyeh\ I, Bi usza-Ajaiu videki nyelv- As is clear from this short bibliographical sketch, 
niiitatz'dnyok {nlpdalok).^ A yeivtudomdnyi ILozle- many important areas, in European as well as m 
rntnyck^ xxii. fiSgo), p. 113 — 156. 40 songs from Asiatic Turkey, have not yet been studied as regards 
the distiict of Brusa-Aidin in tran.scription wiili their dialects.^ 

Hungarian translation and notes. Abbrev. : Brus-A.^ | 

II. Brusza vidlki szbldsok^ p. 261—274, 165 pro- 1 7 - Dialectal Division of Ottoman 

vcrb.s from Bru-ta with Hungarian trani-l. and notes. 1 Turkish Territory. 

Abbrev. : ; I A asreddin Hodsa Trcfdiy ^ All the names which have hitherto been in U''U 

Budapc'^t 1899, 165 pranks of Xo.'ia Nasreddin ' for Ottoman Turkish dialects, e.g. Ka.stamunian, 
said^ to l)e in the Aidin dialect, which according [ Laz-Turkish, Karamanian, Khaiput, etc. are of no 
to Kunos extends from Aidin to Konxa. Abbrev.; I value as designations of dialects. They correspond 
Aia . K. Foy, Das Aidinistk-Turkisclie, A. A., i. | simply to geographical or political administrative 
{1900). p. 177 194 and 286 — 3 *^ 7 ’ KowaKki, ■ conceptions, the connection of which with the 

PhSLuki ludo-oc anatolskie o rczbbjniku Czakvdzym.^ 1 boundaiies of the corresponding dialects would 
Lcizuir. Orjentalisiyczn\\ 1. 334“ 355i ^9 | have first to be pioved, if it exists at all. 

quatrains taken down fiom a man of Dumanly j Even the great division, often taken for granted, 
(lyaza I >ak). Abbrev.; T)um.\ 1 , KowaKki, Cinq I of Ottoman into the Rumelian and Anatolian, i^ 
) Lilts de Gunei { lilayet Siayrne').^ Kocz?iik Orjen- of no value from the dialectological point of view 
tadstyi^n\\ ii. 204 212. Abbrev.: Gz{?i.\ V. A. and should be discarded as misleading, in view' 

Maksimov, Opyt izslyedcvanija tjuikskich dialektov of the history of the settlement of European Turkey. 

Phudavendgjarje i Aaiamanii^ St. Petersburg We know positively that certain Rumelian districts 
* 7 * 1 he majority of the authorities used by were colonised from Asia Minur and as a result 

... in his Tuihische lolksheder.. Isl..^ 1 their dialects still show distinct traces of their 

xui. 236—267 came from Western Asia Minor, j Anatolian origin. 

Kastamuni J. Ihiiiy, A ■ After all that has been said above it must be 
as..ta?mini-i took nyelvjdrds^ Budapest (Aca- , clear that we cannot yet expect in the immediate 
^ ^ grammatical sketch of Kastamunian j future a serious attempt at a scientific classification 

with a glossary from GMib’s Mutayabat-i-turhye. ' of Ottoman Turkish dialects. What has so far been 
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done is based rather on intuition and imagination 
than on established facts. This applies also to the 
attempt by Kiinos to divide up Asia Minor ac- 
coiding to dialects. 

Kilnos (^Aisdzsia turok dialeciusairbl^ Budapest 
1^96^ distinguishes the following seven dialects: 
I. Zeibek in Western Anatolia between Smyrna 
and Ilrusa; 2. Kastamunian 111 the central littoral 
of the Black Sea; 3. Laz on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, towards the Caucasus, 4. Kharput in 
the east of Asia Minor, towards the Armenian 
highlands; 5. Karamanian in southeastern Asia 
Minor between Mersin and Konya: 6. Angoran in 
the heart of Asia Minor in the valley of the 
Kyzyl \rinak; 7. Juiukusli Tuikoman in use among 
the wandciing tribes which are scattered 

over a wide area of Asia Minor. 

Zeibek, Angoran and Jurukush Turkoman aie 
regarded by Kunos as uninixed dialects of the 
eaily Turkish immigrants. The Juruks in paiticular 
are taken to be the descendants of pre-Sal^uk 
Turkomans and the Zeibeks of the Saldjuk Turks. 
Angoran is said to be the survi\al of the language 
of the earliest Ottoman immigiants. The four 
other dialects are legarded by Kuno;> as dialects 
of the lurkicised oiiginal population of Asia Minor, 
which arose through the influence of the original 
languages of these peoples upijii Turkish. According 
to him, Kastamunian was especially influenced by 
Greek, Kharput by Kurdi.sh, Karamanian by Ar- 
menian, Laz however by an ‘‘Indo-Germanic*’ (’) 
language, not more precisely defined. 

This attempt to classify the dialects of Asia 
Minor has no scientific basis, although at first 
bight it appears very plausible. 

The first serious attempt to collect the disiln* 
guishing features of the spoken Ottoman language 
IS in Jacob’s essay in the Z. D.M.G.^ lii. (1S9S), 
P’ ^ 95’‘7295 Ztif" Gramnu'.iik des Vul^a> - TurkisLhen. 
j. Deny, in Grammane d<: la lan^uc tut que {iha- 
lecte Pans 1920, draws the attention on 

certain dialectical peculiarities. 

S. Dialects and the Written Language. 

The written language has always exercised a 
levelling influence on the spoken dialects. It is 
based on the language of the educated classes of 
Constantinople, which has till now been legarded 
as a model and is disseminated generally by the 
schools. 

Of this language we had till lately only a vague 
conception. It was only quite recently that Berg- 
btiusber began a seiious attempt to define more 
exactly the living written language of the educated 
classes, at least from the phonetic side (G. Berg- 
strasser, Zur Phonetik des Tiirkuc/u’/i nach ge- 
Iddeter Konstantinoplcr AusspracJie^ Z.D.M. G*., 
Ixxii. [1918], p. 233 — 262). It IS proved that 
this is by no means uniform in its phonetics. 
Hence the conception of an educated Constanti- 
nople pronunciation is only to be used with 
great caution and with all kinds of limitations. 

On the origin of the Ottoman written language 
(cf. above, li.) we unfortunately still know far too 
little. We can only suppose that it gradually 
developed out of the dialect of court circles in 
northern Anatolia. When the capital was removed 
to Adrianople and then to Constantinople, the 
course of development was probably influenced by 
the dialects predominating there, while it in turn 


strongly influenced the latter. In any case the 
I written language is closer to the dialects of the 
I parts of 1 brace and Asia Minor adjoining the 
j Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora than to the dialects 
of the distiicts faithei west and east. 

The earliest literary monuments not infiequently 
leveal dialectal peculiarities, which we can still 
> trace in vaiious living dialects. Unfoitunately their 
s}stenriatic study has hardly been begun. 

For the history of the written language and its 
relation to the older and modern dialects the study 
of the Old Ottoman texts that exist in tiaiisciiptions 
would be most important [cf. K. Foy, Di^ clteAc/i 
\ osnianischen Tt a/isct iptio/istcWtd m gotltischcti Let- 
tern. AI.S.O.S ^ 2^^ P^rt, IV. (1901), p. 230—277: 
V. (1902), p, 233 — 293 and Dmitriyev, m Zapiski 
Kollegii Vostokovedov.^ iii. (192S), p. 420]. 

9. General Characteristics of the 
Ottoman Turkish Dialects. 

The differences between the various dialects of 
Ottoman are as a rule not great. This is connected 
with the tact that there is not great differentiation 
among the Turkish languages m general. In the 
area over which Ottoman Turkish is spoken at 
the present day, it would hardly be possible to 
find two places the inhabitants of which would 
not undei stand one another. 

The chffeiences between the separate dialects 
Consist mainly in slight differences in the articulation 
of certain sounds, in a few sound shifimgs and in 
not inconsiderable differences of vocabulary. .Morpho- 
logical diffeiences are as a rule very slight. 

Many invesiigatois have already pointed out 
that there is little uniformity within the separate 
dialects. It can be observed everywhere that there 
is con.-»iderable vaiiatiun in the articulation of 
separate sounds as well as in the use of gramma- 
tical forms by one and the same peison. Most of 
our records of the dialects are therefore full of in- 
consistencies which, although to some extent due to 
the carelessness of the recorders, in the main give 
a true picture of the actual conditions. This variation 
must be ascribed to an advanced stage of mter- 
mi.xture of dialects which is almost general. 

It must be remembered that many elements of 
the Turkish people now settled weie till quite 
recently nomadic and moved about over a very 
large area. A great body of emigrants {tniihd^ir') 
from all possible Turkish areas has long been 
breaking up the early linguistic map, especially 
in Asia Minor, In quite recent yeais Anatolia has 
had to receive large bodies of emigrants from the 
Balkans. The measuies taken by the republican 
government aim at as gieat a uniformity as possible 
within the state as regards language also, which 
is being attained mainly through the schools and 
military service. It is obvious that this is breaking 
up and destroying the local dialects. 

If we lemember what has been said above about 
the historical developments, the present confusion 
in dialects must be regarded as natural. 

To a certain degree, the variation in articulation 
of separate sounds is to be ascribed to a lack of 
precision in pronunciation, which is peculiar to 
the Tuiks. The place of articulation as well as 
the degree of opening and expanding of the organs 
of speech often show’ considerable latitude. I need 
only mention the very indolent and varying pionun- 
ciations of the r pronounced on the tip of the 
tongue (cf. Bergstrisser, op. cit,.^ p. 251). 
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From cases of real inconsistency of pronunciation 
we must carefully distinguish those which are only 
due to defective notation by the lecorders. Thus 
we often find a varying transcription of a sound 
winch in itself is uniform, like the narrow u, which 
in sometimes written e or or the slightly labial //, 
sometimes transcribed a or y etc. 

10. Concluding Remarks. 

Since It ia not possible to speak of dialecta 
unities in the ijtrictly scientific sen.^e, we inu>t for 
the piesent be content witfi an orderly arrangement 
of the linguistic records, mainly of a phonetic 
nature, wdiich show a variation from the wiltten 
language and m different combmation> chaiaoteiize 
the different dialects. On the area of dispersion 
of moi-t phenomena wc are very poorly informed. 
It will have to be loft to futuie systematic in- 
vestigation to lill in accuiate details in the map 
of the Ottoman speaking area 

Since we atill know veiy little of the historical 
grammar of Ottoman Tulkl•^h. it seem^ advisable 
to collect and arrange the facts afforded by our 
collections of matciial without going into chrono- 
logical <|ue-'tions 

\'o w e 1 s 
Koufhi Vozeeis. 

^ I. c’ and u have a very varying pronunciation 
in the dialects but with a distinct tendency to 
abandon the characteristic peculiarities of their 
pronunciation. For many, especially Asia Minor 
dialect>, 0 and u pronounced slightly farther back 
are characteristic, which sound to the ear rather 
as 0 or li so that they have usually been written 
as 0 or !t. These vaiieties of t/, u aic frequently 
found m the first (root) syllable, especially after 
inirial y or /:. .According to Ras., the shifting from 
seems to be almost regular m N.E. Anatolia. 
Gicse often noticed the change from and 

in texts from the wulayet of Konya. It is 
also lecorded by Thury fur Ka.stamuni (Kast. 8). 
Occasionally aUo it is found on Rumelian terri- 
tory, namely in Adakale. 

Kxamples- from Ras. t''or{kor wo,. ^^t'^omur 
{komiir 123 , 3 ), op:yt''en {yperken 131 , .>) don 
[duH 98 , 4 ); 

fiom doniip {.loniip 17. 22). - 0 / 4 - {\oiJc 29, ig) 


i) The follow'ing signs are used to indicate 
Ottoman Turkish sounds : 

voweF (the approximate mode of articulation 
is added in brackets accoiding to BelTs vowel 
table): i (hfnj, ; ( lifw J, c' (mfn), t' (Ifn), y (hxnj, 
(mxn perhaps mxw), u fhfnr). c' (mfnrj, fi (hxnr)’ 
o (mxnr). u (hlmrj, 0 (mbnr), 7/ (between hbnr 
and hxn). u (between hfnr and hfw), a (lb), i (not 
syllable fuiming /), n (not syllable forming «). 

B. Consonants: /q p^ y /, m,^d, c, j, .f, | 

{=dzy :■ i= 7 s), 5 {=dz), c (= ts), 71 . g. k, 

F, U' A .4 h. 

C. Special signs: length, -i- palatalisation, 

- aspiration, 0’ reduction of voicing, — stress (ac- 
cent). <1 = derived from, > has become. 

Note: In round brackets are given the equivalents 
m the written language of the corresponding 
dialect form. They must not however be in any 
way regarded as, the original or basic form of the 
w’ord m question. 


i dokcrini {iiokernn 87, g), goturur [goturiir 22,11), 
^ goztimmi {goziimioj 31,5); 

L. from Adak buhtk {J'liiuk (7. .P)., sozinit {sozionii 
141. 27)' hutun [biitun 7, ig; 14I, 13), nnn iinuid 
; {iimriiind-: <( 'ornrunidd 8, 32). 

I Note. This shifting from t’, ii to o and 11 fre- 
I quently brings whole words from the anterior (light) 

! to the pO'.terior (heavy) senes of vowels, e. g 
! duydiiriip ■y^doliiirup, do^yliirup G 34, 5), git>jii/j 
. gu lus Ufj li G 90. 2)* {kopek -hound'’, 

Deli Orman) etc. 

§ 2. t’ > c We r.arely tind a case of the complete 
unrounding of o and its tran-'ition to t” ; eluicdian 
\olin:durn, odnedun Ras. 102, 3), eliirso {oliirse Ras. 
165.3). 

J 3. o in the stem syllable is often pronounced 
with a higher position of the tongue S3 that it 
becomes (regulai change in the Volga dialects'). 
This u by § i may again become 11. We find thi--. 
with special frequency m texts fiom Adakale: 
gutur \ gotur 5. r-.), giitii) ii {gotiirur 138, 10). dufier 
{dofi:r 7, g), liper {oper 2, 30; 7, 21 etc.), uksuz 

\S U -J I j. 

Sporadic cases of t' )>//(>• /^) are also found in 
Asia Minor: diiUkUrde {doUkUrde G 89, 24)? 

{goren G 83. 7) etc. 

§ 4. t’ > ii. Analogous to the preceding is the 
case of the o of the stem syllable raised to n in 
many dialects; a {0 ^'he’’ Ras. 17S, 3), taj {on 
‘•ten" Ra.s. 76,4). dn7a7i {doyan Ras. 226, i), tissarj 
[olsafj G 56, 23)1 yuz''7n {kovan G 64, 15). 

§ 5. In the wildyet of Angora we find a pio- 
nounced diphthongisation of initial 0 io %o\ liopcin 
(yp:u?n from Tas-Oluk near Kyr-Sehir), Vkoldii {oliu) 
etc. In these regions initial go-., Xv-, become^ 
g’X>-~, gXo-., gXo- or X’«c?-, kXo- \ gXoz., 

“eye"), gXordUygXordu {gordii)., kXomitr {komar^ etc. 

§ 6. The degree of labialisation of rounded 
vowels in the syllables liable to viiwel harmony 
is very characteristic of Ottoman dialects but ha? 
unfortunately been very little investigated s<» far. 
In general one can say that the power of the 
labial attraction diminishes with the distance fiom 
the stem syllable. We also find however quite 
the opposite tendency. 

The tendency to a marked unrounding of the 
labial vowels in derivative syllable.s is found in 
the dialect of Adakale: biinyntc {biiniinla., Adak. 
138, i), ony {omi. op. cit,^ 138, 3), uldiyun {olduyuni., 
oldmum, op. cit., 138, 28)^ oylvni {oy/uni^ 79i 4 
foot) etc. 

Where the recorders vary between u and )' an 
intermediate sound is usually indicated w’hich I 
write //, the place of articulation of which is farther 
back than in the case of the labialisation ot 
which is however much less pronounced than in u. 

The N. E. Anatolian dialects on the coast of 
the Black Sea favour labial vowels in dependent 
syllables even when the stem syllable contains no 
rounded vowel. Very many examples can be found 
in “Laz-Tiirkish” in Kilnos* aiaxi<- 7 rnna{a'iakla 7 yno)., 
iaptiiralym {nzptyralyt/i)^ a(a^a;gmtisun {ala^ah- 
mysyn\ kalsun {kalsyfz) etc. 

This peculiarity is confirmed by the specimen? 
recorded by Rashnen: fmidiiyum {fyndyyytn, 80, i), 
dallaritna {dollar \na^ 80, ■Pj.yigaraniiin {ligaraniyth 
147. i)^ sesuni {sesifji., sesiny 147, ^). 

On the other hand, the stiiking fondness for 0 
and o recorded for the “Aidin’’ dialect in Kunos 
{Naszreddin Hodsa Trefdi), not only in the stem 
syllable but also in the derivative syllables, m 
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which, as we know, 0 and o otherwise never occur * 
(cf. Deny, § 25), is doubtful. | 

Unrounded voioels. I 

§ 7. Ottoman dialects have two varieties of 
a narrow (higher), here written t, and a broad , 
(luwer) variety, written t’. In many districts,, for 
example, theie is a clear distinction between el 
^people, strangers" and el “hand''. The narrow e ■ 
]N found either primary or as the result of com- | 
bination. The former appears in (Ras (U/^c% '• 

146,4}, d^mek. etruky z-amck^ etc., the latter in 
bciaz (G S3, 3 hnaz)^ lel ui jel (Ci 63, 10 Jil)-. \ 
icsir. jcsir (G 52, 15) etc. That in the immediate : 
vicinity of y, y becomes narrow* is a pheno- | 
menon also observed in the educated speech of ’ 
Constantinople (Bergstrasser, Z. D. Jd. G., Ixxii. | 
240; cf. Deny, § 189 and p. lOQO). ' 

§ S. Most dialects distinguish betw’een an i pro- j 
nounced with the tip of the tongue and a / with ■ 
the middle of the tongue. There are however also | 
dialects in which theie is no such difference and ! 
which haie no pronounced r. The absence of a , 
distinct 4' is characteristic of the Macedonian Tiirki<5h j 
dialect of the district of Skoplye. At first sight ' 
of this dialect one is struck by the forms with 1 
final i. i (from y and h)\ houtni {holiinit. bojuny^ j 
Maz., p. 172, I, 2), nil {itlu^ uly “large", 
NO. 3, I), oldi (cldit, oldr^ N'O. 4, 6). ba^asz 

NO. 4, 28).‘ 

In N. E. Anatolia also we find, at least to judge 
from Rasanen's recoids. a similar phenomenon : 
jofari {iykary 67, i). satt^i {salty 69, 3), Ualaim 

(71, t). " ' ' 

§ 9. The position of the tongue in pronouncing 
final y in many dialects is consider.ably lower 
than usual so that the vowel articulated is similar 
to an a \ z'ur^uklaryna {I'lira^aklaryny^ Heftening, 
/>/., xiii. 255, N’O. 32), yanlyklara {kancyklury 
S7, 14), p'annaamt {farmayymy Rhs. 38,2). 
laf'raa {iaprayv 43, 2)1 alinia aralrim {atymy 
avajorum Ras. 209, 2). 

The confusion of the dative with the accusative 
noticed in I'ozluk (Bulgaria) (Gadianov, ii. 4 — 5) 
is probably of purely phonetic oiigin and to be 
explained by this peculiaiity of final y and its 
confusion with a. 

§ 10. Ottoman Turkish, as is well known, had 
originally no nasal vowels. But here and there we 
find the nasalisation of a vowel w’here a nasal 
consonant has disappeared: soi a {sc?ira or soyra), 
olufiH {oyluniiy^ oylnnun') etc. In many di'^tricts 
also we find a kind of nasalisation of final vowels 
or formation of an indistinct ;/-like consonant 
after final vow’els, where there was no nasal vowel 
originally. This is especially fiequent with careless 
articulation. Most recorders write thi> nasal element 
with n: ^ezaudy harmazina) yn (for hurmannary') 
savruliir (G 77, i), demisUr kin {demiUer ki (x 27, 
!'>)•) 0 yyz\?j bobasyn (for bobasy') deniis yy^u “the 
father of that girl said to the girl" (G 30, 10— 
izniiruj icinde baliiiztuj yyzyn (for yy~y<C.ky^y G 
79 i 2 from below). 

S II. Contraction of a diphthong from t’/ to 


Consonants. 

§ 12. 7, 7 i. e. a voiced spirant pronounced with 
the middle or back of the tongue shows a remarkable 
gradation in the dialects. In addition to narrow 
varieties that differ very little and sound like 
carelessly articulated explosives, we have a broad, 
half vocalic variety of 3, here written /. 

7 di«:appears entirely in many dialects, thus 
gi\ing rise to diphthong>, long voweU and all kinds 
of contiactions. This is especially the ca'-e in the 
Constantinople dialect. Examples from 0 . 7 '.: alariTi 
{a'', lama'', a. i. 40. -), cldunu {cldu'', unu. i 41, 34), 
aityny {attyyyny.^ i. 41,30), lasTi n {:asa'',\n.^ 1 
45, i) etc. But this phenonomen is fiequeutly 
noted ebewhere as well. 

To judge fiom Kiinos' specimens, 7 remains in 
all positions in the dialect of Adakale: a'^louicria 
(140. 1 ), co^uyy (1,2). cayyrttyiu- (89,03), c'^ly 
{pylii.^ ^41 3 from below), olduyy (142,01) etc. 

In the district of Skoplye in Macedonia the dati^c 
in polysyllabic substantives in ~ah ends in -aya: 
san^a^a {san^aya.^ N®. 5, 3), olma^a (olm lya., ol/na^ 
N'^. 4, 5) etc. 

In the same dialect the group -ay I- becomes 
e g. duller {day la)). baiUioriiz_^ {buylaioruz)^ 
ailclo) (cy/o'/yr) etc. This phenomenon i- also found 
in Selanik. In Macedonia, final ’ayy, ‘yyy 

becomes -< 7 /, -yl: hardy: (bardayy)., kuidni or 
kurbu! {ku) baya)., bc'iazlyi {luiazlyyy) etc. 

A variety of 7, pronounced with a \ibralion of 
the uvula, which in popular poetry rhymes with /• 
pronounced on the tip of the tongue is woith 
noting; cf. Giese, p. 57, note 2: p. 64, note 3; 
also Heffening, in /f/., XIII, 254. No. 27. 3: 
da) lady {day lady). 

§ 13. In many parts of Asia Minor original 
velar y or palatal y still survives. It w’ould be of 
value to a.scertain the exact boundaries of this 

y, which however is not yet possible In any 
case Central and Eastern .\DatoUa seem to possess 
//. It ia also found on the Syrian-Anatolian 
borders (e. g. Kilis; cf. A" 5 c., iii. 263). In N.K. 
Anatolia^ on the coast of the Black v^'^ea, y seems 
to be represented by n. But Rasanen's records 
differ: idiy U^opeyuy Utzi (N*^. 222,3), but in the 
same ))iani we have tyni “new" and in the next 
awiinda '•^at thy foot’’. Whether as Foy, A”. 5 c., i. 
289 suggests, the y has begun to extend its area 
in Asia Minor, is very doubtful in view of the 
unreliability of the material on which he bases 
his view'. 

In the Constantinople dialect, y. y are repre- 
sented by the corresponding dental variants. So 
far )j are not known to have survived in any 
Rumelian area. 

^ 14. The relation^ of the unvoiced po->terior or 
glottal spirants deserve special attention. In Mace- 
donia, between Skoplye and Salonika, perhaps also 
beyond, h disappeais initially (cf. from below § 22, 
§ 25), medially between two vowels and finally (cf. 
from below § 33). A very weak h and a somewhat 
stronger % has survived here only incidentally before 
consonants. We find a similar phenonemon in the 
specimens from the southern Crimea (Satskaya and 


‘V to o is very common in dialects: The c and o 
which thus arise are, as indicated, distinctly longer 
than the usual e and 0. Examples from (x: se 
(■^^.i-, 18, i), medatida {mehiiDida, 19, 6)- /^f’(Av,86, 5), 
Ucdmi {eiledi))i^ 86, 3 ), ole (e<A, 38, stdedi {soiledi.^ 
18,,,), bole (^boUt, 54, 2,; 83,21) etc. 


Dmitriyev, J. A... April — June, 1926, p. 345). 

^ 15. The alternation of v || / after e, u is found 
in N. W. Asia Minor and in different parts of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Id'ove “into the village" I have 
heard in the villages betw’een Scutari and Izmid. 
We also find : kovuy {komy : Kiinos, Nyelvtud, 
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A'l'Zu i^nyck^ xxii. 150,15, 143,13), soviiiii (soiudu 
or Jv } p. 1 5 1, 21)7 

p. 151 22J' .5''-'^'- p- ^61.5 from 

bc:los\j — ali from the district, of Bur?a-Aidin. 
Gitic (-(v/V) I noted (Zag., N®. 45) fiom a pea'.ant 
uf Mumja near BaUkesir, The mo^t eastern points 
are probably those noted by Giese in the wiiayet 
of Konya: kove (G 25, g), iiveyn <H_iuia^aksyn, 
G 22, goz\k G SS. ,j. lunik;. 

On Rumelian leiritory we find ktiz'e^ km 

{kL‘iy) from Deli Orman; kuz’c is uKo the usual 
turm in the dialect of the Be-^sarabian Gagauz. 

^16. Posteunr k (y) became in many Asia 
Minoi aieas, pai iicularly. it seems, in the X. E.: 
goyar {kokar .. c yatnan \ kainaniy scyiihn {scku- 
loriD.i)^ utyit [ytikit)^ from 

Kastamunian (Thdiy, p. 12 j/.J; loyusii cvyaryan 
{^lokiila fy bz/vhy'/), Aiyyr {sakyr)^ a>yama oayty/n 
{arkdhid idktyni)^ liiynr {liihti)) — all from the 
Brusa-.Aidin tcriitury, according to Kimo^, Brusa- 
Aidin. On k'y>y finally cf. from below §51. 

§ 17. The r sounds offer great variety. In general 
they are ciiaractenzed by a caieless articulation 
witUout a pronounced tiilhng with the tip of the 
tongue. As a lule a Tuikish r is pronounced by 
the tip of the tongue being brought once up to 
the neciest gum. This explains on the one hand 
the ease w uh which the r becomes silent before 
Consonants and finally (cf. from below §34) and 
0:1 the other the change to r > c (or /•> s). In 
some dialects of X. E. Bulgaria r disappears before 
coiiMjnaiit''. slightly modifying the preceding vowel 
which is maiked by the lecurdeis as a lengthening : 
rikd (^arka). :;vnidun {^"oturdun\ kyka [kyrka)^ 
zQnaia [yarnaja) (all examples fiom Gadzanov, i. 
5;, ^^hlle in reality there is a change in quality 
as well as in quantity m the vowel. In KaUeri 
and district I noticed after final r an j- of a 
similar chaiacter: k'-onas^ {konary 

yidiio)^ {^'■k'ldiioy')^ oir^ {J>ir) etc. 

iS. j', r, 5 appeal slightly palatalised in many 
dialects, even m words with posterior vowels. 
This palatalisation is laiely indicated in our spe- 
cimens (cf, Maz. 218,3 from dysaty^ ibui.^ 

V. 3, fiom below^AXvw|r; Ras. 3, j, baahUi^ 6, 2 
aaA-.v from ayayiar etc.). Sounds palatalised in 
this way sometimes pioduce a narrowing of the 
vowels immediately adjoining (cf. § 47): cisme 

(x 77, g], (coziiyu^ Aloskov, Gagaiis, 

P- 3 ^ ‘ 21) utc. 

ig. In the Turkish dialects on the S. E. coast 
of the Black Sea, we find a variety of zetazism. c \ 
being represented by z, 5 by 5. Examples from 
Ras.. cimene {lumm 64,^). {ge^c 67,3), 

kmiik {kuliik 65, 3 ), cura (cd/yja 71 ^ baysi 
{Ouy^-y 68,2)1 k'oysi (koysv 68,^). 

As often, here also the language is nut quite 
logical for w e sometimes find both | and Z (e. g. 
japayum from uipayyyui 142,1). 

20. and g appear, in the dialects from the 
region of Irebizond and Rize, slightly advanced 
before posterior vowels so that they almost become 
t' or (/' (cf. § 48;. Examples from KAs. ; d'^unes 
{gums 136, 2), d^'ideofn {gidiiorum 138,1), d"^el 
09 , 3 ), ast’^cic (askoe 141 , 3 ), cirt'^in {cirkin^ 
■44, 3). 

§21 In ioine parts of Asia Minor aspirated 
tenues seem to occur. Thus Rasanen in the songs 
recorded by him usually indicates /, /, k, /!■, as 


aspirated: p^'ai ntaami {^pitniiy\ my 38, 2), p^tira {pa>\i 
33. 4), Jur (■■mulberries” 44, 4), raft^a (53, a!Pi?t 
03 - t'abjk't a (50,1), iSizlaia k o^a tazaS' (49, 
k'oyitttn sebcP'C {koyiiim sc pete l6o, i) etc. 1 have 
noticed slightly aspirated tenue.s in the dialects of 
the region between Sivas and Kaiseri. 

Initial Sounds. 

§ 22. In the dialects the initial sound shows a 
series of peculiar phenomena. Initial vowels are 
usually pronounced without very definite clearnes-'. 
The glottal stop is unusual at the beginning of 
a w'ord; it is sometimes heard in Macedonia w here 
it takes the place of y^ h sounds which have dis- 
appeaied : Gzuiot {yizoiet).^ ^I'c (/z/t', %h'), ‘asret {Jias) cf^ 
yasret) etc. (cf. § 14 and 23). 

§ 23. In many dialects initial vowels, especially 
at the very beginning, are often introduced by a 
slight bieathing (glottal spirant): hona {ona G 17. 

16) , Jictdc/j eUrleii/j G 56,1); cf. Giese D 

51, note I ; hates (<[ Pers. Zag. X®. 39 fiom 

Mum^u near Balykesir), hoije {oUe.^ Laz., p. 2S5, 

17) 1 hokkaltk {okkalyk Ras., p. 1 8, 2 from Vezirhan). 

In Kastamunian there is even said to be a strong 

posterior spiiant: yatd (a/t-’i), yanbar [amber', cf. 
Thury, Kast. 16 from below). Sporadic cases are 
also found in Gagauz: yciiyyr [yiiyyr Gagauz, p. 271, 
9), {arab, ibid.., p. 5, 3). 

24. In the dialect of the Bessarabian Gagauz 
an i has regularly developed before initial e and 
0 : lev (ev), ieyl [eyl)^ iekmis [ckmis). lertesi {yrte^i)., 
iobiir [obiir. o-bir).^ lokiiz {okuz)y ipmur [omur) etc.: 
all examples from Moskov. On the other hand 
among the Turks and Gagauz in X. E. Bulgaria I 
frequently heard edi ctmis {jetmis).^ enAkoi 

{jeni-koi) etc. 

A prefixed is also found in N. E. Anatolia: 
ialdatp'i [aldatty Ras., p. 1 42, 3)^ iirmaya {yntuga 
Ras., p. 105,1), ihi {iri '•‘•coarse*’ Ras, p. 217.:)- 

§ 25. In Macedonia every kind of initial h. 
disappears, sometimes leaving a glottal stop (cf. 
§ 14 and 22): examples from Radovis on the 
Sirumitza: acan [yacan^ kacaii).^ anym 
dz/iz (<; Arab, oza « Pers. ane f<C 

Pers. nnna (<( Pers. Lcy>), ah (O Arab. 

oi-2>) etc. 

§ 26. In Macedonia every initial vii- of the 
written language appears as zz-, every initial n a> 
i-\ example from Radovis: urddler {vtirdular)^ 
i/an (/ r/ezzz), ildirim (iyldy/ym').^ iiemes (,<V<V//zt’c) etc. 

In Asia Minor also a similar phenomenon is 
observed here and there: uriir {vii> ur Has., p- 
4 flora Vezirhan) ilan (ly/an Ras., p. 87, 4 fiem 
Kize). il (iyl Has , p. 93, ^ from Kize). ik^eifi 
‘•Avash thyself’ Ras., 137, ^ also from Rize), ‘/M 
iigd, nut Kiinos, Brus.-A.^ p. 129, 10) 

§ 27. Initial /, y before with a consonant fal- 
lowing completely disappears in many parts of 
Rumelian territory or is at least much reduced 
just as occurs to some extent in the language ot 
the educated classes: sta?nboi.^ stambnl {istambol.^ 
isfambnl smail {ysrnail).^ smarlady {ysmariady) etc. 

§ 28. Loanwords beginning with r and I are 
m must dialects adapted to Turkish mouths by 
prefixing a vowel (cf Radloff, Phonetik der nord- 
lichen Turksprachen.^ § 126): uruba [riiba.^ G 18, 
ult.), urlasynda {yniasynda.^ G 27, 19), yrast {j'ost., 
Kunos, Aid.^ p. 36, 5 from below, 37, 15 t;tc.), 
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urzu^ar {t'uz^ar^ Kiinos, Brus.-A.^ p. 122, 10 from 
below), irieb {jezeb^ Thury, Kast.. p. n and 29), 
He's « Pers. Dum. = iP.O., i. 351, ,2), ilana 

(<; Gr. A2;i;a!va, Zag., 77 from the village of 
Kujak near Muyla), ilatim (< Arab. Kiinos, 

Brus., p. 265, 22). 

§ 29. In many parts of Asia Minor, particularly 
in the west, the unvoiced initial consonants f. i", 
/■. r, c are frequently pronounced voiced. Whether j 
this is a complete voicing is a question which j 
cannot yet be settled for want of phonetic ex- 
periments and investigations. 

a. Initial p becomes b\ barniay^syz {parmaksyz^ 
Bnis.-A., p. 13514)1 bubus {pibic, Zag., 73; Muyla 
S. E. of Smyrna), bihr (pihr. G 33, g), bekmez 
{^pekmez G 89,17 Juruk) etc. 

b. Initial t often becomes d\ durna (iurna^ 

kij P- 53 iii Brus. -A., p. 121,16), dousan {htusan, 
op. cit.^ p. 122.3 from below), daviiy^ Brus., 

p. 264, 5), dilki {iilki, G, p. 17, 5), dutulnmi 
ijuttilniui.^ G, p. 20, g). Many examples from Kasta- 
munian in Thiiry, p. 38 — 42. 

c. Initial k^ /I, k' in considerable areas of western 
and central Anatolia regularly becomes goppek 
{kopek).j gyz (^,1 -), guiu {ki(iu)^ gitcUik {kit'cuk) — all 
from Brusa (Kiinos, in Nyelvtud. Kozl.. 1S90, p. 261 
j'l/i/.); ga'sty {kait}\ Zag., N”. 91; from Ayin near 
Sedi Gazy), galyr (kabyr.^ Zag., 34 '. Mum^u 
near Balykesir) etc. This phenomenon is also fre- 
quent in the north, m Kastaraunian ; cf. Thiiry, 
AlirZ, p. 52 sqq. 

The closing of initial posterior g in Central 
Anatolia seems to be very slack so that the sound 
gives the impression of a voiced narrow sound and 1 
is written by many authors with y instead of g: \ 
yapyn^an ynryHJ {kapyn^a kai-yyjj. G, p. 55, i). 
"fiibem yttlaklysyn {kalem kubakbysyn, G-, p. 61,30)1 . 
yara yas (kara kas, G, p. 73, 22) ote. j 

Sporadic cases of the transition from k- to g- 
are also found on Rumelian territory; gavazbar 
[kavvasbar-. Adak., p. 8 , 23). In Tozluk (Bulgaria) 
there are several villages the inhabitants of which 
are called gakcii^ from their habit of pronouncing 
k- as g- fGadzanov, i. 9). 

d. Initial j becomes sporadically r; zopa (w/iz, 
Hi P- 17 ; 9)1 -o~ode {sevd.^ G, p. 88,16)1 (rt/a/G 
G. p. 80, ig), zyrtyban {syrtba/p Kast., p. 12 supra), 

— O - 

zcre < Arab, A’.O., il. 206, 3; Gunei) etc. 

e. Initial c becomes sporadically 5, e. g. 5///- 
.qe/ic! (lingene'. Brus., p. 267, 3), {tam’. Ras., 
p. 20S, i) etc. 

§ 30. On the other hand, a directly opposite 
tendency is frequently observed, namely a partial 
or complete reduction of the voicing of initial Z', 
‘A g. Especially in the north or northeast of Asia 
Minor this tendency appears to be very strong. 
In what is known as Laz Turkish from the 
region of Trebizond we find (according to Kiinos, 
Ldz dalok): pern {be/il, p. 275,3), {Inlir- 

dim, p. {bejaz, p. 275,5), 

pa?ia [kakyiorsun bana^ p. 280, 10) etc. almost with- 
out exception. 

On the other hand, t- for d- is only found 
‘'poradically : toldii?-ani {dolditralyoi, p. 275* 4 from 
below),, tibinde {(iibinde, p. 278, g ?rom below), tisimi 
i^diHmi^ p. 283, 12) etc. 

Still rarer is initial k- for 5^-: kcminin {^genii- 
nhi^ y. 277,5), P* 279 i isX 

{garib, p. 282, 10) etc. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


These observations by Kiinos are to a great 
extent confirmed by Rasanen's notes. The voiced 
initial ^/, g appear in his work with partial or 
completely reduced voicing although not quite 
! regularly: Hr (p. 214,1, but in the same quatrain 
I bnrda'), bent (p. 217,3). P- 218,3), 

j benik {buntk.^ p, 221, i). Hnitnt boinivni bttken 
(p. 221,4), hula {bula.^ p. 223. 4) etc. 

Similarly daviilumiin (p. 244, i), dere (p. 246, j), 
donup (p. 248, 2)1 didarlar (p. 24S, 3) etc., even 
falina {daly?ia.^ p. 145,2: p. 238.2): gch^cukn 

I P- 244 ; 4), gittikh (p. P).gu, inursa 

{goruniirse, p. 246, 3) etc. 

To judge from Rasanen’s records initial tenucS 
and mediae are frequently not distinguished from 
one another in the dialect of Trebizond: gidesem 
(p. 225, 3) and gim p. 225, 4) are written 

initially with one and the same sign; also heri 
“hither” (p. 233,2) and bteri “Peri” (p. 233,4). 

1 have noticed unvoiced initial consonants which 
are voiced m the written language, in people from 
various regions of the former wila\et of Angora: 
fisne (z'is/ie., Be-:.'Tut near Caijgry), palarsyn {batai ’ 
syiis Tasojuk near Kyrsehir), pa^e ybci^a^ Kuza 0 e 
near Jozgad), tarylyr (^darylyr, ibid.J, pulut 
Denekmaden) etc. I know sporadic cases also from 
western Anatolia e. g. from the village of Dumanly 
in the region of Usak. Isolated cases of this phe- 
nomenon aie even found on Rumelian tenitory (e. g. 
the so striking pi/tmek <P_biu)n:k in N. E. Bulgaria 
and among the Bessarabian Gagauz; cf. Gailzanov, 
i. 6 from Deli Orman). 

The frequent variation in our records of the 
spoken speech as icgards voicing of initial con- 
sonants arouses the suspicion that there are no 
pure mediae in this po>ition. A final solution 
of the question will only be po^sible when we 
are accurately informed regarding the condition 
of voicing in the dialect-., if possible by inslrmnental 
records. 

Final Sounds, 

§ 31. Final posterior-^’ {if) becomes 'X 
eastern dialects. The boundary between -k and -x 
may, broadly speaking, be said to be the Kyzyl 
Vrmak and the central Salt Steppe, although -x 
areas are aUo found on this side of the Kyzyl 
Vrmak, notably the Kastamuni district. On the othei 
hand, the change from -k^-x quite unknown, 
so far as 1 am aware, on Rumelian territory. 

Examples: iazyx from Kituuk Laly-A^yl 

near Jozgad), ialyx Oo^yl'^Pt ibid.), alana^ix 
na^ak.^ Kuzai^je near Jozgad), no lapax [,ne iapaiym.^ 
Jozgad), gidtiox igihioeuz.^ village of Boialy^e 
near Kavza). 

Similarly in “Laz Turkish" in Kiinos : kyz’ralyx 
(kyz'ralyk.^ Laz., p. 275, 5 from below;, ai ahix [}i> alyk-, 
ibid..^ p. 2S3, I ), jatalux (Jatalyk, iaialy/n^ p. 2S3, 4) 
etc. On^the other hand, the texts given by Rasanen 
from the coast of the Black Sea between rrebizond 
and Rize show almost regularly an unchanged 
final-/’. All the more remarkable then are the forms 
given by him like cuCex iPVeek^ p. 184, i), Vc^ex 
(ztV^c’/-, p. 184, 4) etc., in which final-/^ on the 
middle of the tongue becomes 

The change from /’<;^ is found not only at 
the end of words but also at the end of stems and 
derivative syllables: gex^f- {poku^ Kast.. p. 12, 16). 

59 
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sc^ii{:>! (sckuicnin^ P- 12 , ig^,< 7 ;^iv/;T(< 7 ^T‘Av'o 

Cau^at. from al'-^ G ^ aui^lanifia {iijak/arynj 
Laz . p. 275, -j). 

The change of k to appear^ regulaily m the 
“Aidin’’ dialect of the tale^ of Ho'^a NaMeddin 
in Kiinos : orax)'^' P- ^ 5 - oh 

p. 64. 5 from below), saxlarytu {sanlai \ m^ p. 62 
ult.), 7 vrx {ky* k^ p. 63, i) etc. Possibly his authority 
came fiom Eastern Anatolia. 

§ 32. Final-d’ pronounced on the middle of the 
tongue sometimes loses its explosive sound and 
becomes 7 or /, or disappears entirely. The 
cases observed are mainly due to sandhi : 
yii^ii aili {kiiUik alL G, p. 57 ult.), *7/57/ 
XCitynym {kuluk G. p. go hiziiride 

{gok nizunde^ G, p. 88,4), key izme {ytitk izme^ 
G, P- 91, 13)5 {-^‘J>ek gil-i, G, p. 83 

pu,, 84,3). 

§ 33. Final -!i in loanwoids disappears very 
often in many dialects: fa,Uia (G. p. 18,-), alia 
(G. p. 22, 13, but allay kcrimdir^ p. 34. j,), tembi 
(Arab. G, p. 23, y), sahi (Arab. 

G, p. 27, 2g), il Islam (.Arab, muskh al-hlam^ G, 
p. 40, Jg), l-aa (Arab. sj-j'. G, p. 25,3) etc. On the 
pronunciation of h in the language of the 
educated classes of Constantinople cf. Bergstrasser, 
ibi.y p. 253 sqq. 

§ 34. Foi many tenitories the disappearance of 
final -r in teibal forms and in the words zar and 
Ur IS characteristic (cf. § 17 and 64). In certain 
stereotyped cases, it is also found in the popular 
dialect of Constantinople, as in bikerre {bir kenc^ 

0 . 7 ’., 1. 29. 7 from below) und bicok {bb lak, ibid., 

1. 176.27). Very common are bl {lir) and va (rw, 
from sandhi also inTr. jorganymma < iorganym 
var. Zag., Iv'O. 92 ; cf. below § 40a). 

In the srd pers. sing, of the present in dor, 
the final regularly disappears in some districts 1 
of Asia Minor (cf. below § 64). The loss of final I 
■r in the 3rd pers. sing, of the aorist is not so 
regular (cf. § 66), 

This dialectal peculiarity is found as early as 
the Jonus texts in Muhlbacher; cf. K. Foy, Die 
lilUsten osnianbchcn Ti anssct iptionstexte. ii. 241. 

§^ 35 ' Ilid voicing of the final consonants b, </, 
r. 3 is weakened in the dialects or disappears 
compietely, as it does to a certain degiee in the 
written language also (cf. Eeigstrasser. Z D.M.G., 
l.xxii., 261 ry.), so that they become d. a. 5 or 

even /. t, f, c. Thi^ phenomenon is really much 
more fieqiient tli.in is indicated in our texts. 
Exn.mide.s: ycdi^es (yiae^e/iz, G, p. 18.21), .msfiiiz. 
G, p. 27. ,( 5 U deyis (</._///;, de/iiz, G, p. 77,5), ^i,ap 
lAiab. djascab. K.O.. ii., 205,17) etc. 

I he latest official Turkish alphabet in Latin 
characters does not recognise a final -b, -d, -3, hut 
instead has a final -a, nliich is not exactly in keeping 
uith the actual pronunciation 

§ 36. I at the end of a word, as usually befoie 
consonants, especially explosives, becomc.s r: us 
f«c, G. p. 17, j), (Pers. .-.x?, G, p. 18, j). 

(Arab, khaiuij, G, p. 19. g), trwfi (n’mea, Zag., 

N . 66, from Kuqak in the region of Mu-,Ia),V<«/«; 
{pllu, op. ci/.. NO. y3j. ■ ' " 

Vosoel harmony, 

.t, 'i. authors have already pointed out 

hat the laws of vowel harmony are fiequently 
broken in the Ottoman dialects (cf. G. Jacob, Zi,r 


Grammatik des Vtilga) - Tiu'kischert^ Z. D.M,G., Hi. 
719: ‘‘in Kleinasien ist die Vokalharmonie teiUs ei5.e 
arg im VerfaU”: cf. K. Foy, in A'. Sz., i. 189 Sijij. etc.'i 

Vowel harmony is weakest with regard to laliia- 
lisation. Attention has alieady been called to certain 
features m this connection above (§ 6). 

To the very frequent cases of defective harmonv 
belong those in which the final syllable ot a word 
is distinguished in vowel harmony from the other 
syllables. We very often find the endings -a. -..ci, 
-dan, ~lar^ -sa after light stems and vice vei^a -c'. 
-tzV, -den^ -lef\ -se after heavy stems ; (resa’.iaa 
(^di's/ime, G, p. 60, 13), sinema {sineme^ G, p. 62.13'. 
itmeya {etmeiy^ G, p. 82, i^), ustuna {listunt. G. 
p. 60, 14), gelma (Hv/wc*, Ras., p. 209. 3), ze) sa',i 
{yersem^ Ras.,, p. 85,2)1 ^dcrlar {^do li)\ Moskos. 
P* 32 j 25)? solemislar {^sotjejnisler^ G, p. 37^ 9) ^.nd 
vice versa atase {atese^ G, p. 60. 17), hTilamc: 
niaya^ G, p. 51, jo), yalbynyzdc {kalby7}iyzda, G. 
p. 91, 27). fukdi'e {/ukara ^ Moskov, Gagaus . 
p* 32,26)? kare (kara^ ^2g., N®. 8 from Kalkandelen 
in Macedonia), dase (^iasa^ Dum., A. O.^ i. 344 - 
N®* 4) etc. 

As these examples show, a very frequently occui^ 
at the end of a w’ord in place of the expected e. 
It IS possibly not a real a but a very broad variety 
of e {a) as the e in an open final syllable i' 
generally pronounced very open m the language 
of educated people also (Bergstrasser, Z.D.M.G.. 
Ixxii. 239). Dimitrijev (y. A.^ Apnl-June 1926. 
p. 343) calls attention to a similar phenomeDon 
in the language of the osmanised Kiim Tatars. 

On the other hand, we find in the dialects 
numerous cases of vowel harmony rigidly carried 
through, where it is not found in the wiitten 
language. Loanwords form the most cases. 1 he 
vowel attraction acts progressively or retrogvess- 
ively according to circumstances. 

Examples ; a. progressive : me'iden 
Brus.-A., p. 125, N® 4, v. 8), zevde {sevda^ G, 
p. 8S, 16). mezer {rnezar^ A. 6?., i. 343 i 
p'ntnen {pthnan^ tbid.^ N^. 6,2), atas {ates^ G, p 
lahan {lahin^ Pers. shahin, G, p- 75 ? 14? 

b. retrogressive: alma {elma, Brus.-A., p. 121)- 
eskeriasker^ A. O., i. 344, N®. 5,4)-, marakly 
rakly^ G, p. 17, 4), sa)a^^ {serais G, p. ijii?)’ 
dafa (de/a, G, p. 23,19) etc. 

c\ retrogrv'i-sive and progressive : bai'abar {I'cvabii'-, 
Ras., p. 19, 3). 

Certaind cases are worthy of special mention- 

a. -ki and -ken^ progressively harmonised as 
~ku, -kan\ oliirmiisku {olurrnns ki, G, p. 
varmywrkii [tarniaior X’z, G, p. 37, 4), 
ibolanvrken a, G, p. 51, 9 ; cf. below § 7 ^)- 
yusanyrkana {hilanyrktn G, p. 

h. iitez ''a little’’ from bir az (G, p. 53 ? 201 
A", 53., i. 189); - 1 

c. by vowel attraction acting retrogressively tnt 

demonstratives bu^ hi before light stems often 
become bo., he : bogun {bn gtm^ G, 29, 10)1 

biiiun {bn gitn^ O. A., i. 26,13; ^7i9i 33 t 16 etc.), 
he kolke {hi k., O. 7 ’., i. 26 ult.), he gnier^!7i 
guvei ^in^ O, A, i. 160, 23), hi ten^eremi {In A, 0. 7 - 
i. 227,26) etc.; cf. F^y, in A'. 5 c:., i. 187 sqq. 

Sound Change in Combination. 

Assimilation of Consonants. 

§ 38. The dialects are characterised by a large 
number of peculiarities in assimilation. Most or 
these occur only sporadically. To define the areas 
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in which they appear is not yet possible. Many 
of them also occur in the spoken language 
of the educated classes, especially when speaking 
more quickly than usual or with a certain amount 
of carelessness. These changes occur in the dialects 
all the more frequently as the speakers have not 
before their eyes the regulating influence of the 
written forms. 

§ 39. Complete retrogressive assimilation occurs 
most frequently in the following cases: 

a. tt\ attas (aptas, Pers. abdest^ 62, 

Kujak near Muyla). 

b. kt > it and xt'^ it'- {itikie^ jick-de^ R. < 9 ., 
ii. 205,3 from below, from Giinei), viettiip {rnektub^ 
village of Nazylli in the district of Aidyn), anattar 

{anaxtar^ 0 . 7 ’., i. 192,21 256,221- 

c. is'^ss: €ssiN (eisin, G, p. 67,03), iassyba 
(/atsyia^ Brus.-A., p. 146,3 from below), mssydau 
\iatsydan^ O. T.^ i. 218, 7), tusu (from tiiisu probably 
through iussu^ 0 . 71 , i. 206, 7), 

d. ks ss s (after dropping gemination; cf. 
below § 53): iapa^asyft ((apa^assy/i'^ iapa^aksyrt^ 
Gj p. 37 , lo)- 

e. zs > ss : gassynnar {Jzazsynlar^ Brus.-A., 
p, 144, 13), blmessede {plmezsede^ G, p. 60, 3). 

f. h'^ss\ issin {yC^issin <^icsin, G, p. 38,61 lal 
cf. §36). 

g. Is > ss, unusually frequent : ossun (c/siiu, G, 
p. 28, 5), ussa/j {plsarj, G, p. 56, 23), gessin^ satyn 
assin {gelsin, satyn alsyn, G, p. 

h. vassan {varsan, G, p. 18, r), ky^y‘ 
lyssa {iykylyrsa, G, p. 82, i). 

1 /7 > // (or > /, after dropping gemination): 
soiailar .... goiallar .... seveller .... savaiiar 
(soiarlar .... koiarlar .... sever Ur .... savarlar^ 
Brus.-A., p. 1 21), gallar {karlar, op. citl)^ tellikler 
{terlikler., 0 . 71 , i. 91, 5), giliUUr {geUioriar^ Gad- 
ianov, i. 7 below, from Delionnan) etc. 

j. ln'y>nn : anny (alny “his forehead” fiomTasoluk 


near Kyrsehir). 

k. rn > nn : hidinnebi Qiydyr-mhi, Ras., p. 263, i). 

l . Tim > mni’, lammys {ianmys, G, p. 20, 23)1 sernmi 
{sen-mi, G, p- 37,10)1 anazdammv {alazdanmy, 
G, p. 37, 2i)i yaterUmmis {katerUnmis, G, p. 64, 2). 

in. ztn > mm : oimammy {olmazmv, G, p. 60, 10)1 
iciymamv {yC^iaymammy ^C^iaymazniy, G, p. 77i26)* 

§ 40. Complete progressive assimilation occurs 
mainly in the following cases: 

a. mv > TTim, very frequent in sandhi: oldum- 
makyt {olduyiini vakyt, R. O., ii. 205, 9 from below), 
iprganymma {wrgaTiym var, Zag., N®. 92 from Ayin 
in the district of Sedi-Gazy), nefsim-mariken {rief- 
shi variken, G, p. 30, 22), selam-mirdim {selam 
verdim, G, p. 62, u), oliim-rnersin {clum versiTt, 


I 


G, p. 71, g) etc. j 

b. nl > nft and tjI 'y> UU'' karannyk {karanlyk^ I 
Zag., NO. 102, Ayin in the district of Sedi-Gazy), ’ 
bnnnary {bunlar\\ G, p. 1 8, 26)1 haiyanny {/la/ya/ity, 
G, p. 18,23)1 gOTjjyuTne {go?jliime, G, p. 82,13). 

c. nd ]> nn\ kaptynnan [kaptyyyndan, 0 . 71 , i. | 
“ 5 i 10), dedinneTi {dediyinden, O. 7 '., i. 134, 2)1 i 
t'lTinen {gittiyinden, O. T., i. 217,11) etc. 

d. yiirduTjii {kurduTj-mn, G, j 

P- 75>i4)i derdi^i {derdiTj-mi, G, p. 75 ir 5 )- ' 

e. rl'y>rr\ yatmerri {katTuerli, G, p. 66,24)* 

§ 41. Partial retrogressive assimilation frequently 
occurs in the dialects in sandhi whore a final -n 
under the influence of an initial b- in the next 
word becomes m : baxam ben {bakan ben., G, p. 7^i4)-) 
oezirgem basy {bazirgan basy, G, p. 85, 16)1 uznm 
boin^tt {nztin bomnu, G, p. 88, 23), birim huiiirsiin 


{birin\{] biiltirsun, G, p. 56 ult.), altym bilezik 
{altyn bilezik, G, p. 70, 15, 84, 7). 

§ 42. Partial progressive assimilation ml > 
mn'. damna {darnla, Zag.. No. 97 from Ayin near 
Sedi Gazy; damna damna gol ohir, Briis., p. 264, 3), 
alemner {alernUr, Brus.-A., p. 154, 5), yimne {^umle, 
Zag., No. 96 from Ayin near Sedi Gazy) etc. 

§ 43. Assimilation in regard to a sound which 
comes between the end of the stem and the 
beginning of the suffixed syllables, so fur as we 
know, follows in the dialects the rules laid down 
by Bergstrasser for the language of the educated 
classes {Z.D.M. G., Ixxii., 1918, p. 261 sq.). 

§ 44. Partial progressive assimilation at a 
distance is often noticed in combinations of nc 
“what” with forms of the verb edemek: nemerim 
(<^ neilerim ne ederim, Brus.-A., p. 124, 10), 
neineiun {ne edeihn, Brus., p. 270, N®. \ nenesin 
{ne eilesin, G, p. 73, g) etc. 

Injiiience of consonants on vozvels. 

§ 45. The labial or labio-dental consonants b, 
p, m, V., f exercise to a greater degree than is the 
case in the written language a Ubialising influence 
on immediately adjoining vowels, both progiessively 
and retrogre^sively : bobalaryni {babalaiym, G, p. 86, 
I- ; the word baba appears m many districts as 
boba or bieba: biiba, Laz., p. 2S7: Bius.-A., p. 127, 
9; boha, Ras., p. 223, 4: in this form I also know 
it from N. E. Bulgaria), boyry {bayyryr^ Zag.. N®. 75 
from Ku5ak in the district of Muyla), bneak {break, 
G, p. 62, 15), lapidyr {lapvsyr, Zag., N^. 10, ibid.), 
elbuse {elbise, G, p. 19,25)1 arabuna {arabyna, G, 
p. 39,23), hulus {piltl, Zag., N^, 73 from Ku^ak 
in the district of Muyla), duvanemisiTj {dtvanemisin, 
G, p. 27, 19), doz'lete {devlete, G, p. 58, ro)» homen 
{hemcn, G, p. 20, 3), tnmar {timar, G, p. 57 i 23)1 
musrr {mysyr, G, p. $2, 3). 

§46. 7, y or / in contact with vowels, especially 
with e, a, ii, frequently cause a narrowing of the 
latter to v (or at least to a r-llke vowel), ii. 

Narrow c' before and after y, j\ i has already been 
discussed above (§ 7). Otherwise cf. z'nraTnyiv: 
{vuramaiyz, R. 0 ., i. 350 from the village of 
Dumanjy near \l^ak),kt 7 diTam{/iadaiam, kai/aiaiym, 
G, p. 60,4; cf. Deny, Grammaire, § 644), diira- 
rnijpnim {duramaipriim, Ras., p. 46, 9), koifn {kolun, 
Zag., N®. 120 from Tai Oluk near Kyriehir), 
ijiian {iuian, G, p. 80, 15) etc. 

Note: The new orthography in Latin characters 
has brought to light in the written language an 
or 4'-Iike pronunciation of e, or a before an i: 
iyice hatirliyori(m{e 'ii^e hatyrlaioruni), goste? miyerek 
{gostermeierek), gorunmiyordu {go> iinmeiordii), kn- 
caklamtyacak{kii^akiamaia^ak') Cf. Deny, §627, 
note 2, 

§ 47. On the influence of palatalised c, 5 on 
vowels see above § iS. In Gagauz, 5 regularly 
changes a, \\ o, u to e, i, o, u (Mo-^kov, p. xxvii,): 
(V^rt>&(Gagaus., p. I, ^d).,ipllidara {op. at., p. I, 12), 
^uTiavar {op. cii., p. 3, 6), luda^ck {op. cit., p. 3, 12)* 

Influence of vowels on consonants. 

§ 48. As in all Turkish languages, in the Otto- 
man dialects also the articulation of consonants 
is dependent on the nature of the surrounding 
vowels. Under the influence of anterior vowels 
consonants are pronounced farther forward, and 
farther back under the influence of middle and 
posterior vowels. In many consonants, especially 
k, g, s, i\ the forward pronunciation is com- 
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billed with a more or less pronounced palatalUation. 
AcC'jiding to Rasanen's records, k and are pro- 
nounced before /. e, ii so far forward and so 
palatal that they almost become oi a cf. §20) 
This peculiarity seems to extend from »he co.ist 
region of Trebizond and Rize nearly towards 
Erzerum. 

In Gagauz, anterior vowels /. u, u cause a 
legular and pronounced palatalisation of alladjoining 
consonants (cf. Moikov, p. xxvi — xxvii) 

Simplincatim cf greups of conscnajits. 

§ 49. In many cases the complete assimilation 
leads to the disappearance of a consonant, or the 
doubling of a consonant is dropped (cf. § 53). 

In the following cases we have the simplification 
of groups of three for four) consonants; 

a. ItDi > tDt in atmyl [aUmys. G. p. 38, 5 in 
a man from Kparta; 42 pu., in a Juruk: O.T.^ i. loS, 
21 from Constantinople). h(z<jt'))tvs {fuziilfiny';, Ras.. 
p. 26,1 from Vezirhan). We also find ( 7 ^* < (i// (G. 
p. 77 i 6 ). Cf. R.O.^ ii 210.2 

b. Jtl > _// in lifik {liftUk, almost general 
‘•popular*' pronunciation of this word). 

c. //• > /f in Ufli {ci/ta, e. g. 0 . T., i. 
78, 12 from below). 

71^1 ■> Hi I > i/ in {:i;enlUk < i^enllik < 

^cft^hk, G, p. 56,20; S'^Hilik^ Dum., R.O.^ i. 343, 

-V. I, 2). 

e. ysl > si in aslan (ars^a/i, G, p. 5S, 3 and 
fiequent elsewhere). 

f. 17 (=: til) > ti as in «/-/«; {uc-iuz. G, 
P- 92, 41 5)-„ 

g. Is {z= tis) > ts-. Utsam (iicsam., G. p. 72,7). 

Gioups of two consonants; 

"/dkdxlar {kalkdylar^ G, p. 19, , 

lakmas {ka/kmaz. Gun., 7 ?. 0 ., it. 5 from below, also 1 
elsewhere over a wide area). 

b. ;•/■ > t ■. "utuhnasyn {kiDiubnn-.syH^ Dum., | 
/I’.O., 1. 348, NO. 17), bajjn’t (baiburt, G, p. 45.3). 1 

c. ks s . lussk {iitksik^\\ 3 iZ.t If . 2 . A.d/., xxxiii. 
200, N'O. 38, i), lusikhrdeti (G. p. 56. j( from the 
region of Konya). iMse^'kten ijuksekiikte/i, Brus.-A.. 
P- i 45 i ii)- 'Phe disappearance of k is here due 
to a kind of dissimilation. 

d. tk > k : izinck'ayyk {x‘-m‘lidaylik^ W.Z A'.tM.. 
p. 218. j2. fiom Macedonia) 

e. X'3 > 3, especially in diminutive forms, before 
the ending -31X. -^yly The dropping of k is also 
almost the rule in the written language, cf. Deny, 

§ 511. Examples: bolu^ik (G, p. 78.,), set'diylt 
( 0 . r n 304. NO. 73,,, 305,5, 333,^5), 

51;. .7/ {.apyak-^^ 7 ,7;, O. A,, ii. 334, 5), saylyl^yhj 
P- 56.34). 

On the other hand we find; ba?-iikaimiii {cdyyk- 
• 1.-, iwv, iVriXO'7 j 7 «r, Kas . p. 154. ,j. 

1. I’uially we iiiu) class here the often noted dis- 
appearance of a final t after r or r; abdai 
Kast.. p, 16). ,los (</«/, G, p. 53.„), Hs 
lust. (7, p. 77.5; for u cf. § I), foslii ( posllit. 
G, p. 58. 2), {u'dayi [piiltlayy^ Maz., JF. Z. A' 
d/., xxxiii.. p. 196, NO. 35,3’; cf. ibid., p. 22445,.)' 

I?itC} cha 7 ipc of sound. 

§5° y and / in contact with another consonant 
show a tendency to change place with the latter. 

a. o,pti, Isyutti. un-itti. G, ]). 28 ult.). toytay 

f:f- G. f. 

f/A / P- 59:9)- £‘td‘>g‘u{ 

(/*/,,,«,/. G, p. 52, NO. 3 pass.), pez.,a {petva^ 


G, p. 86,26), et biiim [ibrisim. G, p. 73,7). Many 
examples in Thiiry, Kast., p. 15 sq. 

b. iulmsk iysmlc’k, Zag., N®. 47 from Mum^u 
near Kalykesir). cilbuk {cyplak, Zag.. N’“. 104 
from .A7in near Sedi Gary), talbada [tab/ada, G. 
p. 90,22), < Arab, p -p^- P- 89.35'. 

ipohnek {pomlek, Brus -A., p. 126,11). 

This feature is e.specially found in Asia Minor. 

Dn.’elopvient of sounds. 

§ 51. Before the explosives /, b, t, k. k. g 
and the fricatives c, 5 secondary nasals nt, n. 
ij are frequently developed. This phenomenon 1-. 
it is true, most frequently noticed in loanwords but 
it is also found in pure Turkish words: 7,7/,, ,7 { ..v'.-. 
Zag., N'O. 8 from Kalkandelen in Macedonia), pampur 
{yapoy, Radovis in Macedonia), hyrsant, huysaf:: 
ifuysat, G, p. 36, note 2; p. 72, - from Bozgo ; 
ibid., p. 69, ,i ; fttysari), fursant [fuysat, KaS.. 

p. 4, 4 from Vezirhan), safatjk {lafak, zVr. — 
Gunei), pot/gus (gofiis, goius, from Dumanly neat 
Kutahi,a). gayman^ayus [kay>naka>yl. Thiiry, Kas ' . 
p. 16), nienylis {jnt^'ts, Zag., No. 103, fiom 
Ayin near Sedi-Gazy; Brus.-A., p. 131,13; Th.iry. 
Kast., p. 16) etc. 

Syllabic Dhdsion. 

§ 52. Simple consonants between two vowel- 
frequently appear somewhat lengthened. They may 
even be pronounced long under the influence ('t 
stress. In this case the consonant is divided between 
the preceding and following syllables so that the 
division between the syllables divides the consonant 
which produces the effect of pronouncing the conso- 
nant as a double one; dolasalym pronounced with em- 
phasis sounds almost like /-/),« Example-’ 

yanaiy (kaiaiy,Q, p. 77,16), iollarsa (from iclmaj; 
“pluck, pull", not from lollamak “to send , 
p. 80. 13), ^oppek {kopek, Brus., p. 261, N'®. 6). 
essck (esek, tbuA, N®. 25), guccuk (kucuk, 
p. 267, N®. 88), elUmde {elimdc. Has., p. 4 , si- 
ellim [elim, Ras., p. 31,4; cllime, p. 34, f),scvd’'uihin 
{sevgUbn, Ras., p. 93, 3). 

53- On the other hand, we do not find a 
pronounced double sound where it might be ex- 
pected on etymological grounds. The result is. taken 
with ^ 52, that e. g. the two last syllables in f'-i-.r 
sallym “my (beloved) with the shawl covered head 
and dolasalym “let us go around" are pronounced 
identically. Similarly kassab elinde and kassab belindt 
are practically indistinguishable in the usual pro- 
nunciation. 

This enables us to understand forms like the 
following: cfcli (origin, evveli, G, p. 17, 4)1 
sakaly {ak sakally, G, p. 23, ,), niemlcketc {tnttn- 
lekelte [locative '], G, p. 27, f), a/jamadyk {atjtjamaJjk 
from a/jlamadyk, G, p. 30, 2 ; cf. § 40b), />«> ‘“Jo 
{Baydadda, ( 3 , p. 61, 43), toladylay {lollodyloy, V, 
P- 55, 13 ) etc. 

§ 54 - Many dialects allow two vowels to succeed 
one another directly within a word, where the 
cultured language and other dialects have an /, 01 
y sound. This is usually found where an original 
guttural has been lust. Most examples are found 
in Rasanen’s texts from N'.E. Asia Minor : dala^a.“’“' 
ala^aptm (ilala^a’yy/it, ala^ayym, Ras., p. iSI.i'iox)' 
gensliytmi {gen^linmi, Ras., p. 153,3), {opu^attnii 
{topu^ayymy, p. 154,2), iuye.um {jiirenm, p- I 57 - 
4) etc. 
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In the wilayets of Angora and adjoining districts 
I have frequently noted the same thing : eal 
{ehl “bend !” from Tas-oluk near Kyriehir), 
'^opmea {ofmeU from Kiiza 0 e near Jozgad), 
kyijnyody}n {kylmaiordiiDy ibid.)^ k^X,otiil^o {kotiduht^ 
ihidd)^ dear iyioyar from Denekmaden) etc. 

The same phenomenon is recorded from Tozluk in 
N.h. Bulgaria: ^bnraa^ (Gadzanov, ii. 4). 

§ 55. In most dialects an / sound has developed 
between two vowels coming directly together with- 
in a word. Cut sometimes we find h instead 
of /: cvahilde (sz'ai/de^ c'Z'an/de^ (t, p. 31, 3), 
'.ayj-i-pahi {^iaxt-ipaii^ G. p. 32, 20), hmehal i^Lmail, 
P' 57? 22 ) etc. 

Sentence Sandhi. 

§ 56. When two words come together, of which 
the first ends with a vowel and the second begins 
with a vowel, in all dialects, as is frequently the 
case in Turkish language?, the first of the two 
vowels is usually dropped. Examples: Harnz oyul 
(^Hamza oyhi.^ G, p. 87,5), sularxrjyz isdim {sula- 
ryjjyzy ictim.^ G. p. 86, oj), golges oimas dal olmas 
igolgesi 0. daly 0... G, p. 77,25)? opdiituriim 
{climi t?., G, p. 82, 3), el aijayy {cli aja''f\\ G, 
p. 82. 2 from below), del Ismail [ileli Ismail., G, p. 85, 
2 ), otl olitr {dill 0.^ G, p. 67, 3 ), helv almys [Jielva 
almys., G, p. 29 ult.). 

Xe and the interrogative particle my deserve 
special mention: nislijo {nc isleiyr., R.O.., ii. 204, 
7 from below from Gunei*), ncldn (yie oldii very 
common; cf. e. g. Adak., p. 140 ult.), nulmaly 
[ne chnalyy G, p. 83, 15), napsyn (nc japsy/iy 
Crus. -A., p. 149,4 below); cf. also the forms 
given by Kunos without references: nedc^en ne 
edeyksin.^ napa^^an = ne iapa^akyn. ne^^en = 
m ede^eksin., nappatyrsyn = said to be n: lapiip 
[iitarsyn')^ aylarmula (aylarmy olci., G, p. 75, 4), 
nyyarmtila (pyrarmy ola., G, p. 53, n) etc. •). 

In the combination of -a — e- the second vowel 
sometimes disappears: afendim (^a efendini)., pa- 
disafendi (^padisa[k] efendi)^ ia zeldcn (la ezclJcn.^ 
G, p. 60, ig). 

Kediiciion of Syllables. 

§ 57. In words of three syllables, the central 
one, if it is open, is frequently reduced. This 
feature, also found in other Turkish languages, is 
much more common in all dialects than in the 
w’ritten language. It is connected with the ac- 


I dative ending, which is frequently met with, is to 
; be explained by phonetic changes (assimilation, 
, with later dropping of the gemination, cf. § 49 
and § 53)* h^oiiinuzc if k'lz var “in your village 
there are three girls^’ (from koumuzde > koiiinuzze.^ 

\ Ras., p. 156, 3), iedi ilisuna il'en (lalunda > 
, iasunna'p> iasiina., Ras., p. 149. f. laijanun cimcnine 
' ben bir idian “on the meadow of the alpine pasture 
' I was alone” « cimeninne <[ cimeninde. Ras., p. 107, 
I sqP) etc. 

I Nominative forms frequently met with in place 
I of expected dative forms are probably to be 
explained as the result of contiaction; nere (— 

I nereie') gittini bilememis “he could not ascertain 
j where (the other) had gone” (R. ( 9 ., ii. 205, 4 sq. 

; from Gunei), nere ceksen ora gider “whither (= 
nei tie') thou dragest her, thither (= orani) she 
will go” (G, p. 66, 20)1 indiim deie^ ij/maya “I 
went down to the valley (= dcreie) to the river” 
(Ras., p. 105,1). The /zcT « ■‘why”, often found 
in dialects, is probably to be similaily explained. 

The Pronoun. 

§ 59. The personal pronoun of the ist and 
person singular appears in the east of x\natolia 
in the forms bene^ sene., agreeing with the other 
cases, for tana (or tana ), saija (or sanod\. I have 
heard them from a Turk from ITfa. The same 
forms are given by Balkanoglu (A', Sz.. iii. 264) 
for the dialect of Kilis. Rasanen notes them as heard 
from a woman from the wilayet of Erzerum: sene 
(Ras., p. 16, 2- P* 23, 3). We must regard these 
forms as the result of Adhnrbaidjani influence. 

Songs in Rasanen from Trebizond and neigh- 
bourhood show a dative in Imji (alongside of band)., 
sap : ba.a (p. 176, 3), hap (p. 263, a), sap (p. 263,4); 
alongside however, we have: A/Te? (p. 134, i), 

(P- I 33 - 3 )- 

The demonstrative pronoun In appeals m A. E. 
Anatolia strengthened by a prefixed ha fexclamative 
a with an aspirated anlaut); hahu (m Rasanen, 
p. 159,4; 215,3; 250,3; 256. ij. The same ha is 
added to the hn in baile^ lurasy^ burada \ haburaJa?! 
(Ras., p. 180,4; ' 91 , li 192, i: i 99 ,i; 257, ij, 
haburasi (Ras., p. 25S. i), ha/''Xai/^’ (Ras., p. 104, i). 

Similarly we find prefixed ha in the demonstrative 
n, dialectal « (cf. § 4): hayi (R-ds., p. 240,4). 

Conjugation. 


centuation of w’ords of three syllables: — ^ 

or -! ^ • cf, W. Bang, Studicn zur verf. 

Gramniaiik der Turksprachen^ S. B. Pr. Ak. f'K, 
xxwii. (1916), p. 920; T. Kowalski, Ze stu ijoza 
Had forma poezji Indbzo turetkioh^ p. 7^1 note I. 

Grammar. 

S 5 ^- Declension. 

Declension offers no peculiarities of a local nature. 

The “confusion of the accusative with the dative ’ 
noted in various Ottoman speaking districts (Gad- 
zanov, li. 4 — 5)^ e. g. atima aia.irim (for atyniy 
arajorum., Ras., p. 209, 2 from Kysarna. in the 
w'llayet of Trebizond), is, as explained in ^ 9 - 
to a phonetic peculiarity. 

Similarly the identity of the locative w’ith the 

i) M. Kopriilu'Zade Fu ad is wrong in thinking 
[R .Cs.A.., ii. 37 on V. 54), that a contraction like 
.'tzt/ moliirsyn <gsad-my olnrsyn represents an ar- 
chaic feature of the xiiith century. 


I Personal Endings. 

1 § 60. Pers, sing. 

I In the dialects we find -n for -m at the end of 
forms in conjugation, as frequently in old Ottoman 
I (Deny, § 551); cf. W. Bang, Studicn ziir verglel 
1 chenden Grainmatik der Turksprachen. i., S. B. Pr. 

I Ak. IF., xxii. (1916), p. 534. note i. 

' Examples from Asia Minor: iapa^d/i (lapa^iyyiiy 
(R p. 17,13), leeiin {iceijm., G, p. 88.25), cl man 
'Aclmam., p. 89.05), lykaryn (lyfiym.^ G, 

! p' 79 19)1 enmen (enmcfiy ibid., p. 35 F 4 from below'), 
j diiraryn {LiHiarym., Zag., N^. 33, from MumXu in 
I the district of Balykesir), iapiion, geliion, gidiion 
I (japyioriim etc., Brus.-A., p. german (^qormem., 
Thury, Kast., p. 19). 

So far as I know, a similar phenomenon is only 
found in Rumelian tenitory at Tozluk in N. E. 
Bulgaria, bilmen. gitmen (bilnieny gitinem, Gadza- 
nov, i. 9), gelieiyn, gehoryn (ibid.). 

§ 61. 2^^'^ Pers. sing. 
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I'lnc-’I \Mth a more or les^ pronounced palatalisation. 
.Vcc'ji'ir.i; to Ua^anea’b records, /• and are pro- 
nounced before c. /, lk it so fai forward and so 
puLual that they ahno.-t become t' or ./'icf. §20} 

1 hi-, peculiarity seems to extend from the coast 
re^^nun of Trebizond and Rize nearly towards 
Lr/cium 

In (lagauz, anterior vowels e. i. ii cause a 
ic;;;ular and pronounced palatalisation of alladioining 
Consonants (cf. Moskov. p. xxvi — xxvii). 

oj oj ccnscuaiits. 

§ 49. In many case-' the complete assimilation 
leads to the di-appcaiance of a con-onant» or the 
duiibling of a consonant is dropped (cf. § 53). 

In the folhDwing ca^e^ we have the simplification 
oi group,-, tjf thioO {or fuurj consunants: 

a. lt,}i > ,0,7 in atn.y {alj.nys. G, p. 38, g in 

a man fomiUpaita: 42 pu., in a Juruk; (ATi, 1. loS, 
,-0 fmin ( oM'-tantinoplc ), .'.v: .'/* zvi : Has., 

p. 26.1 fiom Vtviihan). We aUo find ( 7 / < <7// (G. 

p. 77 - C' ( f. (f. 11 210.2 

b. til 7> H in Kt'hh {UjtliK almost general 

“prijudar" pronunciation of this word} 

/(' > in Ujli (c 7 /V, 7 . e. g. 0 . r., i. 

78, 12 fioin lielow}. 

'l^ A'5.' > „/ in (:;cn:;:k < < 

A5. 7 . G, p 56. 2, j; goiUik^ Dum., K.O.. i. 343. 
N" I. 2 I. 

e. y.l > SI in asuvi (aishi/i^ (i. p. 58,. and 
i'n.quont el-e\,lieicj. 

^ G as in ut’iuz i^ul-iuz. G, 

!’• y^- 4 - si-_ 

!.'■ (= l.^i) > ts\ iitsan: (iicsam^ G, p. 72, y). 

(.iioup, of two con-onants: 

/(■ > ■ yritJvkiir Um/c.;V/o;-. G, p. 19, 

/lU/ii,:! (/v 7 v«j:. (,un., A’.O.. ii. g from below, also 
el-etvheie ovei a wide area). 

b. > t t ' '^ntu!nias)st {kiO'/ul/nats\/t^ Dum., 
/f.t'.. 1 348, N'j. 17). hah't (hiwia-t. G, p. 45,,). 

c. X'O f: ,itssl;(!,,ksek.\Us . /r.Z. A’. J/., xxxui. 
200. N'O, 3$. i). .i(sikhi\ic>i ((}. p 56.,,- from the 
rcj^mn of Konya), nncyklit! ^hi'-sskykstin^'QxVi'^.-h,. 
P 145 - II ’• 'I he (li-.aijpearauce of k i, here due 
to a kinil of ili'.imilaiion. 

d. >/.■ izinzk'zrykixizmstkkoilik, JI'.Z.AkM.. 
1'. 21S. 12- tiom Macedonia). 

> 3 - 'eci.ally in diminutive foims, before 
. tnding -JO,-, .4,1. 'pp^ dropping of k is also 



G, p. 50.24). 


I In th" ,,thoi- hand we find. kaniUMimi {Awvk- 

.'/ ' . .0 . 1 1 , ,j . R.I... p. 154. ,p 

'. l-r.ialiy we may class here the often noted dis- 
ari-..irance of a final I after v or .f; ah tas 
Ki'-t- P 16 1. ,.Ga G. p. 53.„), as 

• P- t'-st for „ ef. § I), fos/u ( post/a. 
'■ P 5 '^- i’. rn'kin ipuitlaiy, Maz.. kV.Z.K. 
AA . xwiii.. p. ipo. Xf. 35. gi cf. ibid., p. 224 ,r,y.)_ 


IhZli skiaa^pc of soittai. 


di. 


is 5^ and / 


in contact with another consonant 


a tcni.tncy to change place with the latter 

.y^yy y '^yyi'-f-'ztn.y.y. as uit.j. tospa^ 

7;-' 7, 7 G, p, 5 g. Bchygad 

' ‘ ‘,s ‘' t. (,, p. 52. 7,0. 3 (/.vr.,/, 


I G, p. 86, 26)7 erbisim [ibrisim, G, p. 73,7). Many 
j examples m Thiiry, Kast., p. 15 sq. 

I b. lo’iu:k Zag,, N®. 47 from Miim^u 

near Kalvkesir}. cilhuh {yvplak^ Zag.. N^. 104 

from A^in near Sedi Gazy), tahada {tablada^ G, 
p. 90, 22^ mexb'^ni < Arab, p. 89,25), 

golmek {gomlek^ Brus -A., p. 126,11). 

This feature is especially found in Asia Minor. 

Development of sounds. 

§ 51. Before the explosives /, 3 , /, .f, k. k, g 
and the fricatives 7 , 5 secondary nasals m, n. ij. 
/j are frequently developed. This phenomenon is, 
It is tiue, most frequently noticed in loanwoids but 
It is also found in pure Turkish words: dimbi (ylihy 
Zag.,N®. 8 from Kalkandelen in Macedonia), 

{z-aper.^ Radovi> in IMacedonia), hyrsant.^ kiirsant 
{Jnrsat.^ G, p. 36, note 2; p. 72, 3 from Bozgir; 
zbid..^ p. 69, II : fursa?2).^ fursent i^fiirsat.^ Ras., 

p. 4, 4 from Vezirhan), iafaijk (Ai/cz/-, Ar. 

Gunei), ^o/ygits {gop^iis. yoiits^ from Dumanly near 
Kutahi^a). garmanganis {kai'makai'yh Thiiry, 
p. 16}, me?i^ilis f/ie^.is, Zag., No. 103, from 
A^in near SedbGazy; Brus.-A., p. 131,13: Thury, 
A"i7j-A, p. 16} etc. 

Syllable Division. 

§ 52. Simple consonants between two vowels 
frequently appear somewhat lengthened. They may 
even be pronounced long under the influence of 
stress. In this case the consonant is divided between 
the preceding and following syllables so that the 
division between the syllables divides the consonant 
w'hich produces the effect of pronouncing the conso- 
nantasadouble one: dolasalym pronounced with em- 
. phasis sounds almost like dol-las-sal-lyni Examples : 

G, p. 77t i6)* koUarsa (from iolmak 
■ “pluck, pull", not from iyllamak “to send", G, 

, p. 80. 13). yoppek (kopek., Brus., p. 261, N^. 6), 
ehek (eseky /AA, N®. 25), guccuk (kucuk^ ibid..^ 
p. 267, NO. 88}, ellimde (elimde., Ras., p. 4, 4)7 
ellim [elim. Has., p. 31,4: cllime.^ p. 34,2), sevd''ulltm 
(sezgilhn. Ras., p. 93, 3). 

§ 53* On the other hand, we do not find a 
pronounced double sound where it might be ex- 
pected on etymological grounds. The result is, taken 
" e. g. the two last syllables in basy 

“my (beloved) with the shawl covered head ’ 
and dolasalym “let us go around ’ are pronounced 
identically. Similarly kassab elinde kassab beltnde 
are practically indistinguishable in the usual pro- 
nunciation. 

This enables us to understand forms like the 
following: txvA (origin, evvcli, G, p. 17, 4), 
sakaly (ak A,ukall\-^ G, p. 23, j), memlckete (meni- 
lekette [locati\e !], G, p. 27, 7), aiyamadyk (arqrjamadyk 
from a?jlamadvk., G, p. 30,2; cf. § 40^), Bayddda 
(Baydadda., G, p. 61,13), ioladylar (iollad\'lar^ G, 
P- 55,13) etc. 

54 - l^Iany dialects allow two vowels to succeed 
one another directly w'ithin a word, where the 
cultured languap and other dialects have an / or 
y sound. Thi^a is usually found where an original 
guttural has been lost. ^lost examples are found 
m Rasanen's texts from N.E. Asia Minor : 
aia^ayim (dahi^ayym, ala^ayym.^ Ras., p. 151,1,214)1 
gcnlliMmi igen^liihfii, Ras., p. 153,3), topuiaunii 
(topit^ayymy, p. 154^2)^ iurejtm (lureiiny p. l57i 
4) etc. 
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111 the wilayets of Angora and adjoiniog districts j dative ending, which is frequently met with, is to 
I have frequently noted the same thing : eal i be explained by phonetic changes (assimilation, 
{ciil “bend !” from Tas-oluk near Kyr&ehir), ; with later dropping of the gemination, cf. § 49 
'iopmea {opmeie from Ku7ai5e near Jorgad), ! and § 53); k^'otiifnize iic kHz var “in your village 
kynnyodyni {kytmaiorduvi^ ibid.)^ h^’-did^o {kotiilujii^ there are three girls” (from koniniizde > koiiinuzze^ 
ibidH). doar {yioyar from Denekmaden) etc. i Ris., p. 156, 3), i^di ilisuna id'en {^lahinda 

1 he same phenomenon is recorded from Tozluk in | iahinna'p> iasu?ia^ Ras., p. 149. laijaniui cirncmne 
X.k. Bulgaria: ^biDaa, (Gadzanov, ii. 4). 1 ben bir idian “on the meadow of the alpine pasture 

§ 55 - most dialects an / sound has developed | I was alone” (<[ <( Ras., p. 107, 

between two vowels coming directly together with- ^ sqP) etc. 


in a word. But sometimes we find h instead 
of /: evahtbde {^cvailde^ cva'iibde^ (r, p. 31, 3), 
tay^t-i-pahi {tay^td-paii^ G, p. 32, ao), Izmehal {Lniaid 
P- 57 ? 22) etc. 

Sentence Sandhi. 

§ 56. When two words come together, of which 
the first ends with a vowel and the second begins 
With a vowel, in all dialects, as is frequently the 
case in Turkish languages, the first of the two 
vowels is usually dropped. Examples: Harnz oyul 
{Hamza oylu.^ G. p. 87,5), sularvijyz isdim (sn/a- 
n z/rrv ictiny G, p. 86, 21), olmas dal olmas 

iycl^esi 0. duly G, p. 77, 25)'5 opdi'n lirum 
ic'imi t> , G, p. 82,3), el a'uayy (eli aiay)\ G, 
p. 82. 2 from below), del Ismail {deli Ismail., G, p. 85, 
2), otl olur (ctlu 0,^ G, p. 67,3), helv almys {lielva 
dlmys., G, p. 29 ult.). 

He and the interrogative particle my deserve 
special mention: nislijo iyic illewr., R.O.., ii. 204, 
1 from below from Gunej,), ncldic (yte oldu very 
common; cf. e. g. Adak., p. 140 ult.), nulmaly 
[nc clmalyy G, p. 83, 15), napsyn {nc japsy/iy 
Bius.-A., p. 149,4 from below): cf. also the forms 
given by Kilnos without references: nedi^en — m 
tde^eksin^ napa^^an z=. nc lapa^ak.yn. ne^^cn = 
ne ede^eksin., nappaiyrsyn = said to he nc iaptip 
iatarsyn)^ aylarmitla {aylarmy ola., G, p. 75, 4), 
uyrarnnda {pyrarmy ola., G, p. 53, n) etc.*). 

In the combination of -a — e- the second vowel 
'Ometimes disappears: afendim [a efendim)., pa^ 
di'afendi {J)adisa\Ji\ efendt). ia zcldcn {ta ezcldtn., 

^ T, p, 60, ig). 

Reduction of Syllables. 

57* In words of three syllables, the central 
'^ne, if it is open, is frequently reduced. This 
feature, also found in other Turkish languages, is 
much more common in all dialects than in the 
wiitten language. It is connected w’ith the ac- 
centuation of words of three syllables: — ^ 

1- ■ cf. W. Bang, Stitdie?i zur veryl. 

Grammatik der Tiirksprachen., S. B. Fr. Ak. JV 
-^xxvii. (1916), p. 920; T. Kowalski, Ze sludjoiu 
/lad forma poezji ludbzo fureckich.. p. 70, note i. 

G)'ammar. 

S 5 ^- Declension. 

Declension offers no peculiarities of a local nature. 

dhe “confusion of the accusative with the dative” 
noted in various Ottoman speaking districts (Gad- 
zanov, ii. 4 — 5)^ e. g. atima ara,i)im (for aty.nv 
aro.io) um.^ Ra^,, p. 209,2 from K)sarna. iu the 
wilayet of Trebizond), is, as explained in ^9. due 
to a phonetic peculiarity. 

Similarly the identity of the locative with the 

i) M. Koprulu-Zade Fu'ad i> wrong m thinking 
ii. 37 on V. 54), that a contraction like 
'ad molursyn <dsad-my clmsyn represents an ar- 
chaic feature of the xiii^h century. 


Nominative forms frequently met with in place 
I of expected dative forms are probably to be 
I explained as the result of contraction: nere (= 
! nereie) gittlni bilememis “he could not ascertain 
where (the other) had gone” (A. ( 9 ., ii. 205,4 
from Giinei), nere ceksen ora gider “whither (= 
nereie') thou dragest her, thither (= oraia) she 
will go” (G, p. 66, 20), indum dete., nrmaya “I 
went down to the valley (= dereie) to the river” 
(Ras., p. 105, i). The ne « nciy) “why”, often found 
in dialects, is probably to be similarly explained. 

The Pronoun. 

§ 59. The personal pronoun of the ist and 2ud 
person singular appears in the east of Anatolia 
in the forms Av.v, senc^ agreeing with the other 
cases, for ba/ja (or saya (or sana). I have 

heard them from a Turk from I'rfa. The same 
forms are given by Baikanoglu (A 7 5 c., iii. 264) 
for the dialect of Kilis. Rasanen notes them as heard 
from a woman from the wilayet of Erzerum: sene 
(Ras., p. 16, 2; p. 23, 3). We must regard these 
forms as the result of Adh^^rbaidjani influence. 

Songs in Rasanen from Trebizond and neigh- 
bourhood show a dative in luzyi (alongside of bana\ 
sa^a : iju/i (p. 176, 3). d.a^a (p. 263, 2), (p. 263,4); 

alongside however, we have: (p. 134, 

(p- ■jjis)- 

The demonstrative pronoun Oi appeals m N. E. 
Anatolia strengthened by a prefixed /ni (exclamative 
ii with an aspirated anlaut) : /ijlii (m Rasanen, 
p. 159.4; 215,3; 250,3; 256,1). The same /;r? is 
added to the /'« in ii.' 1 /e, inirasy^ Intnuia : halnn adan 
(Ras., p. 180,4: 191. 192, 199,1; 257, ,), 

hahurasi (Ras., p. 258, i), haPxoiJe (Ras., p. 104, i). 

Similarly we find prefixed ham the demonstrative 
i’, dialectal u (cf. § 4): ha pi (Rfts., p. 240,4). 

Conjugation. 

Personal Endings. 

§ 60. Pers. sing. 

In the dialects we find -n for -zzz at the end of 
foims in conjugation, as frequently in old Ottoman 
(Deny, J 55 0 ^ ^ ' Bang, Studien zur vergleG 

cheiuien Grammatik der Turkspracheiyx..^ S.B.Pr. 
Ak. IP., xxii. (1916), p. 534. note i. 

Examples from Asia Minor: iapa^an fapa^ayym.^ 
G, p. 17, icenn (yceiim., G, p. 88.25), olman 
{clmam, G, p. 89. 26), ly^afyn {yxkaf yny G, 
p. 79 If,), enmen {enniem., ibid.y p. 351, 4 from below’), 
dtirarvn {yhirarym., 2 ag., N*^. 33, from Mum^u in 
the district of Balykesir), iapiioty geliion, gidiion 
{iapyhriim etc., Drus.-A., p. gonnan (^gormem., 
Thihy, Hast., p. 19). 

So far as I know, a similar phenomenon is only 
found in Rumelian teriitory at Tozluk in N. E. 
Bulgaria: bilmen. gitmen {bilmeny gitnieny Gadza- 
nov, i. 9), gcliefyn., gcltoryn {tbid.). 

§ 61. 2"^* Fers. sing. 
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ISy confusion of the forms of conjugation in -/w, 
-of//, . . . gelirsin-. • ■ ■ vi'itli that j 

in -m. -//, ... -k {gikJim. geld'ij^. . ■ geUik^ or, 

gdser) gelsek) in the Asia Minor dialects i 

ne very often find the personal ending of the 
enJ pers. sing, where elsewhere we have -sin: 

varyif {gidcrsin.^ zarvrsyn. A'. i. 155, ■ 
from North Syria), gideiiij {y= gid:s:".. ilnJ.').^geliloy 
[^ydiijrsiin. Brus,-.\.i p. 133 - rg)i 
ik.'d.. p. 133, 23), ci/c-d.’/o// (oi/edihrsmi^ Brus., 
p. 263, q), ohnai] (I'/mazsyn.. G, p. 69,12), soleytj 
lycilciyyksin. G, p. 19. 16) ote. 

In keeping with this \vc find*, n*// .. sadrazarnyfi 
sitshnifj- (for seisimisi/i.^ G, p, 39,26 r,/.). tatyra- 
^akniytj (hatyra^ahnysviy G, p. rS,,^) etc. 

^ 62. 1st Peis, plur. 

As a lesult of .n .similar confusion of the two 
types of cijnjugatioD, the !-'• pers, plur. of the opt., 
pies., aor. and fut in many, especially East .\na- 
tolian dialects, ends in -k (-x)'- gidck i gUielim from 
the district of Snas), ldd}i<ix"‘y {kaldyralyiimiy 
fiom K.ajseri). yidiick (gfiiien nr. A. ir., i. 15S from . 
Xorth Syria), dcyji' wx (di.'ktint% from Tatlysak, 
.S. from .Siv.as), hi’pid: (ki.’meih, did.), dura^atik 
idu' c.y:~,yz. Kas., p. 173, 2), a/widiA (n/ffyfvr is 
given by Balkanoglu for Kilis in North Syria, 
K.S-... iii, 264) etc. 

(.'inside of the conjugation tables we also find 
-k with the meaning “we are" (instead of the 
enclitic -[.■'jir) : l<iz antelek “we are workmen" (I 
he, lid this in .,\ma.sia from labourers from Vozgad), 
^nzehl “ueare beautiful" (A'.i*,-., iii. 264 from Kilis). 

This phenomenon is characteristic of the east of 
.•ksia Minor. While it is not found far east of 
-Vngoia in noithern .\sia Minor, in southein Asia 
Minor it appears to extend much farther east. In 
the country east of Kyzyl- Vrmak, I heard almost , 
exclusively the forms in -k bii sui icemek, bis 
K’csks/ti gidiri‘x etc.). 

§ 63. and Peis. plur. 

Everywhere that we find in the and pers. sing. 
■>j for -sin. we also have in the 2nd pers. plur. -//i:. ; 
■yy: etc. instead of -si/yiz^ -syyvz etc. : gUiioyicz 
{ yidiiyr.Hi/jud. va iytjtz (vn t^:ku>jiz'j etc. 

1564. Verfial foims ending in -r (3rd pers. sing, 
pres, and aor.) lose this r in various dialect.s (cf. 

34), 'ni'.lr.y (ne iUcioty A. < 9 ., ii. 204 from Gunei), 
..k-y-kiiin {djoykitu, ibid., p. 205, iti.iahiiiutyior, 
Thury, A'as/.. p, 19). k’ciitid (Icmiiir, A. 0 ., i. 
347. No. 15,4), iaiary [laiaiyiy G, p. 70 from 
Ini/gir) etc. 

- 3 fter final r of the form dcr (from dst/tek) we 
sometimes find a vowel-like sound which is difficult 
to define, like dey}' (cf. R. 0 ., ii. 206, 13), 

In some Rumelian dialects (notably in the dialect 
of .\dakale) a final y of the aor. partic. almost regu- 
larly becomes / ; k.izai (kpzay). saiaiRy (saiar/ay\ 
uidiyi) {yldnyiiy) etc. 

The Tenses. 

§ 65. Present. 

Besides the forms in -ioy we find in dialects 
those in -/ill, -,/nv, -«V with many slight gradations 
in the 'quality of the vowel. The half consonantal 
m.ay sometime,' disappear so that the' two vowels 
Come together! the vowel of the corresponding 
gerundive form and the vowel of the ending -wr, 
-ai*. -.'1, The final y also may disappear completely 
(cf. § 64). 

dorms with the vowel u and / - 


-ir or -/«, -n) are found in the two most nortli- 
easterly corners of the Ottoman speaking area *. 
on the one side in the northeast on the coast 
of the Black Sea, towards the Caucasu.s, on the 
other in the northwest, in the N.E. of Bulgaria, 
in the Uobrudja and Bessarabia. 

E.\amples from the N.E.; d’^iiltiur {gelidr, Ras.. 
p. 68,1 from the wilayet of Erzerum), agaiy (cihy 'w ) , 
Ras., p. 166,1 from Trebizond), eseiy {esiicir^ Has., 
p. 175, 2, ikiei.), sayyii k^sayylor^ Ras., p. 194, 4 from 
the wilayet of Trebizond), donanin {donanywy., Ras., 
p. 254,2)1 e'lR.kjnie {caltanyior^ Kas., p. 245,2) 
w ith verv broad and low final / ; cf. § 9), eitilmaie 
(yilylmaior, Ras,, p. 219,1) etc. 

With Rasanen’s statements, those of Kunos foi 
the distiict of Samsun-Trebizond agree: iayaiir 
(Jayawr. layyjor^ Laz, p. 278, 12 from belo’,\), 
ey^ylniaiir {iyiyl inaicir, ibid., 1, n from below*), g'z/i.«z* 
{ge'liioy, Laz. p. 281,4 from below). 

I have noticed forms in -ir (yiir) even south of 
Sivas : ie'kiiy, (a/ iv'lyir, so'n/iy, 'durmyir, du'siin- 
OTl'iVetc., all from the village of Tatly^ak, between 
Sivas and Ka(a-dibi. 

Eorms in -in ') vvere noted by Thury in Kasta- 
munian (p. 19); bataiH{batyior<i,baialoi', cf. ^ 46). 
nidani [hilvwr <d. iutaior), ^yrmalam {Jyrmalyyr'i 
etc. 

Forms ending in -iur are also characteristic of 
the dialect of the ottomanised Tatars of the Crime.i : 
saryinr (Patskaya, in y. A.^ 1926, P' 35^1 4^’ 
farleijtr. baxyinr (bakyjor), ayleiur [ibid., p. 3 ^ 4 i 

7—9). 

The forms in -itir and -iir seem to cover an 
area which begins with the wilSyet of Kastamuni 
and stretches along the coast of the Black Sea 
far to the east and north. I do not know a single 
case of such forms from the southern half of the 
peninsula. 

If w*e now turn to the western coast of the 
Black Sea w*e find very peculiar, complicated con- 
ditions -which cannot yet be considered to have 
been quite cleared up. 

Among the Bessarabian Gagauz, according to 
Moskov (Gagaus., xxviii./xxix.), two forms of pre- 
sent are used alongside of each other: the one in 
-ior, the other in -ir (cf. oiner, 2, 30 ; immediately 
following it oijiaior, 2, 31). As forms like ba'rylervrn 
(from the village of Etulia in the circle of Ismail) 

I show, -er has arisen out of -y-ier. 

I Still more involved is the position in northern 
Bulgaria. The present forms theie form one of the 
most important criteria for distinguishing the dialects 
' of the different districts. According to Gadzanow, 
i whose statements I c.an generally confirm, we have 
I the following forms of the present in conjugation, 
j II. Vicinity of Sumen, village of Troica (Tur- 
; kibh: Turu^a); i. 5; 

I geleerim, geleesin, geleeri, geleeriz, geleesinvz, 
1 gelecl'ar 2). 

I b. Northern part of Gerlovo (i. 7): 


I 1) I cannot see why this present form should 
1 be entirely separated from that in -ior and ‘‘probably 
I compared with the Cag. present in •tiir'' (M. Pallo? 
I A", Cs. A.^ i. 86). On the contrary, I thinb 
i hardly possible to seek two different starting-points 
for the forms in -/«?/■, -jo, iii, -jur, -fMi 

'//, -je. 

, 2) Gadzanow wiites geteeljar\ by y he indicates 

I that / is not i. 
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gHiirs^ji^ gi'liui. iz^ gHilrsynyz^ 

g^lnller. 

c. Southern part of GerJovo (i. 8): 

g c' live) ini ge'' Itversin^ gi^live)i}\ ge^lirveitz^ 
versxnyz^ gc^hverUr ^ or in a heavy stem: 

ia^pyivrym^ hPpyz’yrsyn^ Lii^pvzyryi\ ia'^pyzyt vz^ 
u'}pyiyr svnyz ia^pyvyrlar. 

d. Southwestern part of the district of Tozluk 


(^- 9 )' 

ge^lieryn^ gpliersyn^ gpliery^ g^lie)yz^ge^hers\fi\z. 
geHullar. 

e. N. E. part of the same area (i. 9): 

ge'^iio) vn^gpliorsihu d^ii'- yii^ge^h-'ruz^ge^liorsiintiz^ 
gi. ^[ioru. 

f. Central Deliorman between K'emanlar and 
Songurlar (i. 12): 

gdhvenm^ gPh'Vcrtrsyu^ gc^Lveri. ge^Lveriz^ .iv'/-- 
vciiisvnvz^ge^levcyirLr, or in a heavy stem: 

'idpxvxryni. up pxvyyyy^vn. ia'^pyz'yry^ ja^pwvryz^ 
:apyz-vryysynyz^ la^pyz) yyi la> . 

g. Vicinity of Do'brie in the Dobrudja (i. 13): 

gdcem^ geltcsy «, gckc^ gck\ gc /eisynr:-, gekelkr^ 

also: ja^pxiem i^a'pyiesyn'^) etc. 

li. Old* Gagauzes in Kestric, north of \ arna 

u- 13): 

gc'rio)n^gc'li\'zun^gPlix.ig<yiiy-tgi''lly^^i^'^'-'g^^^'>->^^' 

/, Vicinity of Popovo (Turk.; Pop-k'oi,) * 4 )* 

gx^iiorum^ gp/usu//, ge\de>ru, gp/hruz^ gP/ixst/niez^ ^ 
Vi’/f’/tz/', or la'^poxyiini. la'^pcojuii. 

>]yuz, m^poosunuz^ 

The forms above 'Quoted from N. E. Bulgaria J 
and the Dobrudja are exceedingly important for ' 
the explanation of the present m -iny^) as they , 
represent an older stage of development than that j 
preserved in the written language. The discussion 
of the question whether a form like gP/iz\'yinz is 
a combination with vey- or a phonetic development 
h'om ge'/ileyini must remain undecided. 

In the dialect of the island of Adakalc the 
piesent has been completely ousted by an aorist 
form in icipal^ S ^4 ^^)- 

But we also find fornxs in -///; e, g. aylahr {ei'', hiioiy 


eiyiyjyy, Adak., p. 264, 23). 

Isolated forms in -(dr are found in Macedonia: 
dck^eiur {W.Z.K.M.^ xxxiii. 212, 59 *. 7)-. 

The piesent in •lor agreeing with the wiitten 
language covers the n'liole of Rumelia especially, 
it seems, Thrace with Constantinople and the 
western and southern parts of Asia Minor. On Asia 
-Minor territories -lyr usually appears %\ithoul final 
-y\ ''nilliio {^nc illcio)\ R. 0 ., ii. 204 from f>unei), 
k'c'sejHcjo {ke^ semcior^ ibid,^ p. 205), '‘'.itiykiipi {dxtor- 
kini, Hnd.^ p. 205, 20% kd'iyio {kd^ luio) ^ibhL^y. 20 '^~ 
22), gRiio. gidiio^ diia (M. Hartmann, A'. V;., i. 155 
from North Syria; Hartmann's leniark, as if the 
forms in (juestion were the 2i^d pers. sing., is based 
on an error). The same form is given by Balkanoglu 


1) Unfortunately Ciadzanow gives no further 
fojms. 

2) On the origin of the present in -lor cf. Th. 
E. Kor^., Proischoidenijc fot my fui ■'dojoscago z'i cincni 
V zapadyw-tnreckich jazxkach^ in PfCznosti Vostoc- 
/nyn, iii. (Moscow 1907), i — 22; K. T oy, J/. 5 . 0 . A., 
vi. 159 — 61 ; W. Bang, Mcnographien zur tuik. 
loprachgeschichte^ S. B. Ak. HduL^ \ ear 1918, 
Abh. 12; M. Pallo, A'. Cs.A.^ i. S5— 6 (review of 
W. Hang's work); Deny, Gramimiiri' do /■: langiie 
tiirqiie, §613; H. W. Duda, Dix Sprachc der (dyrq 
Vezir- Erzahliingcn^ Leipzig 1930, i. 89 sqq. 


(Ne^ib Asim) for Behesni in the wilayet of Kharput 
(A". Ac., iv. 125). 

As to the conjugation of the present, two types 
can generally be di.^tinguibhed, a fuller with the 
endings -h/um^ -jorsun^ -log -loniz^ -ioysitnuz^ 
-wrla?- and a shortened isith the endings -iony 
-wej. -io^ -ioz or -iok (-fc;^), •lotjuz. •iorlar {-io/bar^ 
-iolla etc.). 

To the former type belong amongst otheis the 
conjugation of the present in X E. Asia Minor : 
d'^ideiriim (Ras., p. loO, i), i‘c't'cv/7^/// (/^^/T.. p. 161,3), 
lalaisiin (p- 247,3), aLiaisun (p. 222,4), ca^iiyiiilcr 
{ca’',yryiorldr^ p. 260, 2)^ delu/L'r [dejorlar, p. 258,2) 
etc. N. E. Bulgaria also foUov\s this type. 

The second type is given by M. Hartmann and 
Balkanoglu for Northern Syria and Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. It is however also found in southern and western 
Asia Minor: 'mpi'ipn (^i-ipyw) urn, Brus.-A., p. 134; 
cf. § 60). geliwfi i^gdiioriimy ibid.)^ gelipy {geliip} sitn^ 
Brus.-A., p. 133, g from below), rie lapilpy {ne 
iapxlpystin^ ibtd.^ p. 134,2) etc. While however the 
ist pers. plur. in the east ends in -Ipk^ 

A". A--., i. 155: sevipx^ K.Sz.^ iv. 125: cf. § 62I, 
in the west it ends in -/er: istelos {^isteioruz^ G, 
p. 19,15). 

Foims with the negation particle wb. me show 
no special features; only a, e usually become i', 

! under the inrluence of i (cf. §46). Gagauz forms 
like vcriliitii- (Gagaus , p. 2. 17), dusamnersin (ibui,^ 
p. 5. 25) .are present, not aonst forms. 

In Uehorman the pers. sing, is positive 
°l'i 1 but negative clmvir (from the village of 
Vunus -Vbdal north of Razgrad). 

The Aorist. 

§ 66. In the aorist paiticiple the final -r frequently 
disappears (cf. i; 34 et 64) : k'emiri (her/iirh-, T. 0., 
i. 347, N". 13, j). .tv/f, sesleni^ hesleni^ uslanv (all 
from Brus.-A., p. t2l), vim {verir, Kast., p. 19}, 
?',tfu/r (fufu/ 1'/-, G, p. 70 from Bozgn) etc. 

This form which is .aho the 3ri' pers. sing,, forms 
the starting point for a series of abbreviated foiius ; 
di/e;/ {di/ersuy G, p. 32, 12), diini//, ide>j [diirursiin, 
iJersi/i, Kast , p. 19), neiden geluj “whence coinest 
thou'-’’ (to be distinguished from tierdeti gelicij^ 
Bru.s.-.^., p. 133, 12 from below) ; interrogative : 
nlvijmy {alyi mysyn^ G, p. 29,10). 

In the pers sing, we often find final forms in 
-n (cf. J;Co); iiidarun {nitarym']^ aim i<n {alyrym)^ 
lavlamuin {ialvaiyi ym, cf. § So'a) — in Thiiry, 
A'ast.. p. 19; also in the negative foim; german 
(go, mem), varma/t (z'armdm). iimefi (iemem) — all 
three in Thury, Kast.. p. 19; clman [ylmam. G, 
p. 89, 26); hit', It’', gitmc” (tladranov, i. g from 
Tozluk in N. E. -Bulgaria) etc. 

Theie are also shortened negative forms; ohnatj 
(olmazsyn. G, p. 69, 12), virmeij, got kinaij (ver- 
mezsin. kcrkmazsyii. Thiiry, Kast.. p. 19). 

In the 1-' pers. sing, in dialects we also 
find a full form with the -mez retained: gesmezem 
(gelmeni. G, p. 65) — in agreement with old 
Ottoman; cf. Deny, §631, note. 

The pels. plur. in N.E. Asia Minor has the 
ending -k for -2. both in the positive and the 
negative forms (cf. §62); edit 11% (edenz. Laz., 
p. 278,0)1 i/tVvT (almost u'lr/I- = i/ci /r, Tatlyjak, S. 
from Sivas), di'x>» ‘t-g.. salar\x (dokuiuz. sataixz. 
ibid.), hiz btlmek “we do not know” (ibid.). 

It has already (^ 64) been pointed out that in 
the dialect of Adakale f appears for r as the 
final of the aor. partic. : geliiitn (p. 8, 3,), gurimin 
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S. 14). aiaisy/: (p. 5,30), oturii (p. 552-6,3,4), 
Of'" (P- 5,23, 6,6), /uiikyrii (p. 8,5), toflai 
ip. 8.,,). kurtulihiniz (p. 167.25), (p. 6, 5), 
la'v .:J:r (p. 5,3) etc. Forms in -i and -r are 
'J:5cd promi:?cuously : o prda hiti[ (p. 173^ 19) 

and immediately following it: 0 gey orda iatyr 
(p. 174.3). hadar oiii fp 174..^) and imme- 

diately following it: fil hadar (p. 174.1^) etc. 
The dift'erentiation of the vowels before gidei^ 
but gelii^^ indicates with 

certainty that gidci goe^ back to gider^ g^P^k to 
geli)\ so that the fonns are really aorist forms, as 
Toy supposed. M.S. O.S.. vi. j6i (cf. § 64. note i). 

In the dialect of Urfa I have noticed in the 
pera. sing, of the negative foim the ending: 
•mcNCht (as in Adharl) instead of the literary : 
scUtmcfiem [si’ilcmem)^ illcmenein [clleineni) etc. 


The FutiDc. 


§ 67. "We U'-iially find contracted forms which 
may beregaided iw coming from the pers. sing. 
{i'akaym <i (ahiy^fXin) or from the pers. p]. 
< lhd\-iy-,\ z). 

The isc per', sing, frequently ends in -;/(cf. § 60): 

7^ {i 7:1/(75(77 IV//, R. 0 .. 1. 349). iapa^rin\iapa- j 
5.77 v;. G, p. 17, 13) etc. ' I 

( di the analogy of the former, the 2»d pars. sing, j 
end' in -y;j or -5(777. soh'^e/j {sojjehyksifi^ G, \ 
V- 19 - i^)- uve^ln {ituiijiykivn. G, p. 22,7) etc. 1 
Inte;riis.itive. or: y/L^yt-mt 0 . r., i. [ 

66, 2). :s!chU'^'Ui->ni (ish’fficlc'^zlhusin. p. 

I pa J or; l<a;xi a^akumj {i'alvrj^akmysytK G, . 
p. 1S.4; cf. ,5 61). ' ' ■ ' 

llie lit pel., pi, ends in the east in -(•, i in | 
the tve-t in -r f-r): yidf^itk {yidx^euz^ Turk Vurdu^ 
Mas 192S. p. 232,, from the .Vviares of the Taurus : 
tenitory), dura^auk {,lura^ayyz^ Ras., p. 173, j), . 
u.nhpuk {airy/a^a~,yz, Ras,, p. 173,4), ' 

G, p. 1S.21) etc, ; 

Ihe 2nd pers. plur. qq analogy of the sing.; : 
zxri~;mz {vcrcyksiui-.^ O. T, 1. 250. 23) etc. 

T!i: Optative. 

Si 68. Ihe I St jg of optative often 

sho«-. as m old Ottoman, the personal ending ' 
-'v added diiectl) to the optative stem in -n, -v: 

U! (im.-um. p. 60.4). satam {salaiym, Q 
1'. bo. 3) etc,, cf. Deny, 645- Similarly after ver- ■ 
I’al stem, ending in vowels; azlaiam '(avlaiaiym. ' 
ts. P. 60. ;), -••-.'71 

I he tst pers. jd. ends in the east in -d-, -k (-y). ’ 
It usually represents the i‘t pers. plur. of the imper. , 
in -y«. : y.Tk [=yide!im fiom Tatlvyak, ' 

South of Sivas), Inlck (= hldim, Turk YurJn, i 
.Ma; 1928. p. 242,44 from the Taurus territoiy); : 

tkcpahxiy t!nd.. p, 248,, from below), knl- 
.y.'iyjiiy ikat:yr..lymmy^ Kayseri), yidek. bakak\ 

perhaps laxa-y. from North .Svria; cf. K S' 1 ' 
155) etc. ' ' • 1 


I tie impi 


> UlLf. 


§ 69. I'-t^pera. pi. ■ uiiah(^ 

4). )ut gjiUtlion {gidtluji^ Kas..j p. 172,1). 

In the per^. pi. of stems ending in vc 
'/I in negative forms we frequently find the er 
added directly; delay {dohuvn, G, p. 8i 
[ ‘"1 P- So, 12), zoley {icteiiy, G, p 

22). ' (i>nay {oy Ta>?ia: (', d > /t-i 

G, p. sihGeicbcbi?^;:? 


Verbal Nouns. 

§ 70. Verbal noun in -asy etc. [Bibliography • 
\V. Bang, Studien zur vergl. Grammatik der Turk- 
sprachen.. article I : Uber die osmanische Fluch- 
form cdlayi yanasi und ihre Verwandten (S.B.Pr. 
Ak. ir., .x.vii. [1916], 522 — 535); Bohtlingk. 
tisc/ie Grammatik, p. 308 sy. ; Thi'iry, Kast., 

p. 21: Brockelmann, Qissa-i-Ynsuf, § 65; do., 
Z. D. A/. G., Ixx., 212; do., A'. Cs. A., i. 31 
(fiom ilahmud al-Kass/ari) ; Deny, Grarnmaire de !a 
Uvigtie turqiie, § 793—98]. 

This verbal noun, which only survives in the 
modern literary language in a few formal expres- 
sions, is still quite vigorous in the dialects, parti- 
cularly in Anatolia. We find it in the following 
cases ; 

a. in many curse-formulae: ah kuruiasy basymyz 
( 0 . T., i. 256,10), hai gozit lykasy herip hai {ibid., 
ii. 19 sqk), batasy {— iere batasy, ibid., ii. 306,5 
from below), iykyhip zdran kalasy {ibib., ii. 312. 
g). ekmeij tattsan kenJisi tazy olasy^a {Konia vilahti 
Ijalkymt ve harsyiaty, p. 322, N®. 6, where many- 
other examples are given). 

b. in combination with -dek or -yk-. gtdesileyk 
{O.T., i. 15, iS. 24), otherwise cf. Bang. it/. «V. 

r. in various formulae : cyldyrasyia sevinup {O.T., 
ii. 2,31): cf. Bang, op. cit. 

d. used as an adjective; Sar-ky’slaiji bir saal 
kalasy ierde ioi var (by a shepherd of Kamdibi, 
South of Sivas). 

e. predicative, used like a participle : oylurj ole- 
si^emidir- (in Turk Yurdu, May 1928, p. 23a, 22). 

f. as a substantive only in the phrase veresiig 
(as in the written language): veresiie bir tests daha 
alarak {O. 71 , ii. 47, i^), veresiie sarab ictim ( 0 . 
7 ., ii. 316,4 from below). 

g. very common in combination with gelmek, 
as in the following quatrain from Giinei : 

latji varasym geldi, 
badyr gurasym geldi) 
iarym ^amdan gorun^a, 

^amii gyrasym geldi. 

§ 71 - Gerundives in -in^e, -yn^a etc. appear in 
the dialects with final -k, -z (-j) or -n (cf. Deny, 
§ 1^392)- E.xamples for -in^ek ; gormeiin^ek, ennei- 
ipA'k {O. 7 , ii, 194, 76), varvn^ak, doiun- 

q, ak {ibid., p. 260, N”. 10), bakyn^ak, latxniak 
{ibid., p. 325, NO. 100), <fKiri«5ri'(G, ’p. ’So, 13); 
cf. Deny, § 1392, p. 998. 

borms in -in^ez {-in^es) so far had only been 
found in Macedonia {kV.Z.AkA/., xxxiii. 174 and 
220), in the region of Konya (Giese), in Mara's 
(Deny), Trebizond (Pisaref) and among the Tur- 
kish speaking Armenians (Deny). To the example^ 
given by Deny (p. 999) I may add: 

gene a’x^sam oiun^as^ 
katlanamam gelin^es. 

Jie isterseej alaiym,, 

senUj go^liifj oiun^as 
from Giinei^, east of Smyrna. 

Forms in -inyn (for explanation cf. § 10) I know 
only frorn the texts by Giese : yapvn^an yafyijj g^:- 
tbim dasa (G, p. 55, ^ beslenin^en arab a(/a>' 
eilenh' (G, p. 59,30) etc. 

The Verbal Noun in -dik. 

§ 72- By the combination of a verbal noun in 
-dik with a pronominal suffix and the postposition 
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Ic (in dialects incn^ ynan^ cf. § So) there arises ' Note: The addition of the plural ending */(/;- 
a form with a temporal significance, which is very to the locative ending is also noted elsewhere: 
frequent, especially on Rumeltan territory, among gozetmekdelcr idi (for gozetmehieUiier, G, p. 33, 
the Bessarabian (lagauz, in the dialect of Adakale 20). Otut -madalarkcn (O T.. ii. 23.1)13 an isolated 


and in N. L. Lulgaiia. Examples: fa dania lak- 
hu^tyhian bc^ir kihicnns “when he approached the 
stall, the horse neighe<r’ {JaXd^al^ iynia/i<C, laklastxyv- 
Gasmans., p. 126 , sahZi oldihioi {t'ldtiyii-ile) 
“when It liecame moining” (Adak., p. 2,36), sttia 
var''dy/’a{! Z'i 7 ydvyry-ibe). sii hitld^tirh-ise ^gt'Cjnd\ ^sora 
kuvc va)^dylna (' zardyyvf/-il€) karynv bobafia 
lol^latna “when you come to water and u is turbid 
do not cross it: also when you come to the 
village do not send your wife to your father'* (from 
a folk-tale recorded by me in the village of Dus- 
tubak in Deliorman) etc. 

§ 73. Instead of the usual construction with 
-dtkden sc 7 ira we very often find in dialects 
-dikden gcri\ esdikdcfi^eru diisdiikdengtri^ asdvJyiati- 
^eri (G, p. ja, g. g. lo), oldiikJank.ri (G, p 59, ji), 
soljukiinnkeri (G, p. 59, 23). ^uldukdatkeri (G, 
P- 59 ; 27) etc. 

The significance of this coustiuction is partly 
temporal “after”, partly causal: “since however"; 
cf. Deny, p. 1035 

§ 74. Probably by contamination from -dikh' 
and (or arise forms in -dikcen^ which 

are found among the Bessarabian Gagauz as well 
as in Deliorman: dakny tiittukca^i sora eve gc^iiris 
“after we have prepared (the boys) for the daky 
ceiemony, we bring them (the boys) into a house" 
(from an account of the ceremonies of circumcision 
taken down by me in Kemanjar. Deliorman), ta 
iota (cf. § 24) gitt'.ktan ^cp kyrmvzy adamlar “even 
when one ciosses, one finds nothing but red men” 
(Gagaus., p. 10, i) etc. 

55 75. In the construction in -dikb: in Mace- 
donia, I also found a final -r (-jf): tiHtdukCcS fek 
ustume iorgafii “when I freeze, diaw’ the blankets 
over me" (If''. Z. A”. J/, xxxin,, p. 1S4. 4), ///.'<?• 
dikbes ver agzima dilini “when I thirst, put thy 
tongue in my mouth’’ (ibid.., 1. 6). 

Ik c n etc. 

55 76. We find many dialectal peculiarities in the 
forms Composed with iken : 

a. -ken (from ikcfi) folb^ws the lules of vowel 

harmony and after heavy stems becomes -Zo?//, in 
the eastern dialects -xan l 55 37 )- Both -kcfi and 
~kafi combine with exclamative -l\ -a to -kc/iCj 
-kafia. Examples: (fy'yu ken. Brus.-A., 

p. 122.4 from below), bobaiiyrkana. use/iirkene. 
■yiisanyi kana (G, p. 51, y 6- 7')* cf. Deny, p. 949 ? 
footnote I. 

On the other liand, \vc find in the dialect of 
Bessarabian Gagauz -kiin even after light stems: 
gidcfkan (Gagaus., p. 1,2^ 165,13); 

b. -kan frequently appears without final -// 
as -ke.^ -ka\ gellykc (G, p. So. 4 from below), 
kyz yka (kyz iket;.^ G, p. 65, 13), cideike (e/de iken^ 

P' 72, 3), otururk'e (IP. Z. A', d/., xxxiii , 
p. 216, i5 from Radovis m Macedonia). 

55 77. When the subject of the form in -f?2akfa 
iken is a plural, in the dialects (as frequently 
also in the w’ritten language, see Deny, ^ 1 35^-5 
p. 954) the plural termination -A.v 'i> added to 
the locative ending -da: gezinnf otnnnakfolar-kcn 
goriu ler-ki ( 0 . 7 '., ii. 29,10)1 nzatmaktaUi, -ken (O. 

li. 51. ig), dolahfiakialar-ken (O. T.. ii. 4S, 
22) etc. 


form; cf. K.Cs.A.., i. 321. 

On the use of the Participle in -an, -efi etc. 

§ 78. In the northeast as well as in the north 
west of the Ottoman speaking territory we find con- 
structions with the participle in -an, -cn (or -ian 
; -leti) instead of with the verbal noun in -dik or 
the gerundive in -in^e etc. (influence of Adhail !) : 
jylken drlana kadar “until the sail fills" (Ras., 
N®. 197,2), ko^ifi d'elene kadar “till thy husband 
comes'’ (ibid,, v. 4), her sen: gorende “every time 
1 see thee" (Ras., No. 266,3), uliip gidene kadar 
rahailykle msarler “they live in comfort till their 
death'’ (Adak., p. 1 72, 3), goz aeyp kapamna kadar 
“in a moment" (Adak., p. 206, jg sql). 

Vertiiek as an auxiliary Vcjb. 

J 79, Accelerative forms combined with vermek 
' are used much more frequently in many dialects 
than in the written language. Their original signi- 
' ficance seems to have become much weakened. 

According to Gad2anow. there are in Bulgaria 
' (Deliorman, Gerlovo) dialects which only have 
, present forms combined whh. ver-; but it would 
I have to be considered whether in the forms quoted 
! by him the element -ver- is not perhaps, at least 
i occasionally, a phonetic development from -ier- (cf. 

I >5 65). The people of South Gerlovo, who speak 
I in this way are called by their neighbours g'r/Zz'r’rjf 
' (Gad2anow, ii. 6). 

I In Anatolia I heard this name given to the 
I people of Konya among whom the accelerative 
I forms in ve/-- are continually used ; ver- appears 
! in the dialects also in negative verbal stems: 

I ^clf/ieii-ve ( gel/nen ver, cf. § 34, Brus.-.\.. p. 140, 

I 10)^ gelineitvirdi (G, p. 69,4). Cf. Deny, §824. 

I The Postpositions. 

! § 80. i/e. -i/e is found in the dialects in many 

forms : dc. -/e, -i/en, -len, -inen, -nen \ after heavy 
stems also harmonised : •.:/<?, -/a,-y/an,-/an, -yuan, 
•nan: jazxhifi gUzttn “in summer and in autumn" 
(G, p. 79. 3 from below), ^v:: lalynan “with tears*’ 
(G, p. 59, g), ununen san'ynaji “with glory and 
prestige” (G, p. 54 ult.), ainan ly/dyz “moon 
and stars" (G, p. 52,5), dasyfian (tas He, Brus.-A., 
P« 130, i6)> mi/an (Ras., N^. iSl, 2), nuiuinan 
{larym-ile, R.as., N^. 3, 4) etc.; cf. Deny, § S76, 

; note 2 and p. 924, middle. 

5 81. syrci. Much more frequently than in the 

■ written language (cf. Deny, § 902) syra is used in 
. the dialects as a postposition. Examples: a) 

I syia “close behind me” (Brus.-A., p. 127,7, ^ 47 i 
ult.), a^derhdnyn a>dy syta gidelini “let us go 

■ alter the dragon" (.\dak., p. 18, 26)* arkasy syra 
, “close behind her’ (O. 7 '., i. 1 16, 15, 147, 15), iany 

syra a/up yider “takes him with him and goes 
away*’ (O. 7 '., i. 127, 32)1 ordy onu syra ao/asyn 
“be enciicles him in front and behind" ( 0 . T., i, 
243 i fs -^ 7 -) 

55 82. kadar. /laiar appears in dift'cient forms 
in the dialects: 

! a. (with voiced initial, § 29*-', and loss of the 
' final § 34; IS noted by Thury in Kastamunian, 
(p. 52, alongside of gadar, cf. also p. 18). 

1 b. (with nasalisation of the final, cf. § 10) 
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given by Kiinos- for Brusa : lassyia gadan ( 15 iUbj 
p. 26S. i). m gadan ga'csa “however much he flieb 
awa\" {:cid.. p. 271 v. g from below). 

c, ~,adah (probably assimilation to the post- 
position d^Jz “up to’’; cf. § 83) in (liese; 0 zamana 
'yaaaz (fj. p. 37. J5). 

d. /'o, added enclitically, is found on Rumelian 
territory: di'zeia “knee-high”, i I'zeia “up to us”. 
za'>a\za/za {sada^a-kaday') “till morning” (all from 
Macedonia, ll'.Z.K.M., .xxviii. 1 78 and 221), 
hi! naJza (her ne hadar^ .\dak., p. 18.01) etc.; cf. 
Deny, p. 1133 on §904. 

S3, -dyk. -dek (cf. Deny. 904I also appeals 
in dialects harmonised as -dak\ aiua'madak “till 
evening (Gagaus., p. 3.29). -Alongside of ~dch we 
also liave -den. -dan (different from the ablative 
ending'): kindPiadan “until now" (Gagaus., 
p. no, 15). .Vccoiding to Deny, p. 613, middle, 
this foim is also used in the dialect of Selanik. 

S 84. gil‘1. We find the following forms in 
dialects : 

a. gi/dn: Ras.. 179,2,4. 


lished materials. They were collected by him 
in his dialectological studies among Turkish 
soldiers in 1917 — 1918 and during his dialect- 
ological journeys in Asia Minor (1923 and 1927) 
and in N. E. Bulgaria (in 1929). 

(T. Kowai.ski) 

111 . Ottoman Turkish Literature. 

The literature to which the name of Ottoman 
is now generally given is really the literature of 
the Oghuz Turks, who settled in Asia Minor in 
the Saldjuk period and later in the time of the 
Ottomans in Rum-ili, where they founded a power- 
ful empire. This literature, which has had an un- 
interrupted development from the time of the 
Saldjuks down to the present day, is based on the 
literatures of still older dialects and has remained 
in touch with these in all periods of its evolution. 
Especially since the xvith centnry, it has become 
the most important and richest branch of all the 
Turkish literatures and has exercised an influence 


b. gum : ge.'di iel gint! “is whirled past like the 
wind’ (Cr, p. 56,20k pci'yanalar gimi “like bulter- 
llics” (G. p. 12,5). 

c. innii (.\dliarbaidjani form) is according to 
Denv. p, 1131 aho found in the dialect of Maras. 

d. knai/r. gid kinun luttun “I flew thither like 
a biiii (Bins -.A., p. 146, iV. 28. 3), Lokman hckim 
Uaizn “like the wise Lokman” (ibid.. N®. 35, v. 5 ). 

The Adverbs. 


on the literature of the other dialects. Here we 
shall only sketch the general evolution of this 
literature, noting its main genres and principal 
personalities. We shall deal not only with the 
classical literature which was confined to the upper 
classes, but also — in their general features — 
w ith the literature of the masses, that of the poet 
musicians (jaz shadrleri) and the literature of the 
various mystic groups. \Ve have felt the necessity 
of dwelling more fully on points which have 


S 85. g;>i. gen sometimes appears intensified 
bv reduplication: get isi gerine donnp “returned” 
{ 0 . 7 '., 1. 47, ,,), lyzy get isi geritj evine gonderirler 
“they send the girl back home” {0 T., i. 137,12), 
g.ddi gerdnget! “he went back” (G, p. 18, „), 
kelo ine girsingeri yaealar “they flee back to their 
villages ’ (G, p. 22. ,g). 

s 86. ka/an. In .\natoUan dialects the participle 
ka/an is found as an advcib in the meaning of 
artyk. gairy. kk-fysyra sultan itseler istenien yalan 
“if ever they wished to make (me) sultan of 
Egypt. I would not have it’’ CG. p. 59, 26; cf. 
72.15). ku galan kai “fly. fly” {Xyelvtud. Kozl.. 
.wii . 1891. p. 2S9L 

87. .Adverbs in -3,7/2. -lene. In the dialects we 
(ind the adverbial ending -3,7/2, -cenn, I know it 
horn K;.i-tamuni and the northern part of Rumelia: 
7’;,,//2 “in a mass", tapc.ne “softly”, pekeene 
strongly', inulyne “moderately” — all in Thiirv, 
Aa.;t., p. iS: bojlzlenc “so” (,\dak., p. 1,5, 34.,' ’ 
141,3 etc.), aileync “so’’ (.-\dak., p. 2.4 etc.). 

^ 88. ania. etc. Instead of karsy “opposite” 
in m.rny parts of .,\natolia we have amal., iamac 
etc. M liartmann for example (A' 5 i., p. 156) 
give, for ',\nteb (.-\intab) : iamacymvzda “opposite 
Us ; tamal is noted by BalkanogUt' (Ne^ib A.stm) 
from Jdihs meaning “vis-a-vis” (A'. Sa., lii. 269). 
-Umasy found in the Taurus is probably a corrup- 
tion of anud « Reis. ZimTiy)-. annayvmrz kara kaia 
oppo.-ite us is a black rock” {Turk Vurd-, .May 4, 
1928, p. 22’n). as is arnai which I know from the 
wiavet of Bo]u ■ arnasta giizu garduui “opposite 
I saw a lamb (iii a song from CarCcrabe in the south 
” ((’•^'-k aiuasta guiditni sent “opposite I saw’ 

ttree (trom the same di.strict) etc. 

T l b I i 0 g r a p h y ■, given in the article. A 
number of notes and examples for which no 
leterence us given are from the author’s unpub- 


■ hitherto not been satisfactorily studied or which 
are not yet well known in the learned world, 
while, as regards better known aspects, we have 
not gone into details, confining ourselves to a syn- 

. thetic exposition. For example the xiiith and xivth 
' centuries — the least known period of this lite- 
rature — have been treated more fully in proportion 
to other centuries This is necessary in older to 
be able to elucidate more fully unknown points 
and must not be considered disproportionate in 
in this succinct resume. 

We divide Ottoman literature into three great 
periods, corresponding to the general development 
of the history of Turkey : 

a. Muslim literature from the xiidh century 
j to the middle of the xixth, i. e. to the period of 
, the Tanzlmdt [q. v.]. 

I b. The “European’’ literature from the period of 

■ the Tanzimat to the development of the nationalist 
' movement. 

2. National literature, arising out of the develop- 
ment cf the nationalist movement. 

We shall examine these three periods in chro- 
, nological order, in order to avoid arbitrary 
' distinctions. 

\ a. Muslim Turkish T. iterature. 

! xiiith Century. 

I /\fter the Saldjuk occupation in the xi<h century, 
Anatolia had been gradiually turkicised and con- 
veited to Islam. In the xiiitli century however, 
Greeks and Armenians still formed a considerable 
proportion in the towns and villages of Asia Minor 
I (Pauthier, Le Livre de Marco Polo, Paris 1865, 
j P- .33 39 ). Among the Turks who settled in Asia 

I Minor some belonged to one and others to other 
I branches of the Turkish people. But as the Oghuz 
I formed the majority, it was the Oghuz dialect 
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that formed the foundation of the literary dialect 
that took shape in Asia Minor. The Ogfiuz dia- 
lect, which had separated from the other Turkish 
dialects well before the tenth century, had already 
a rich popular literature: we know of the existence 
of Oghuz pnem.s in the Ghaznawid peiiod (Kuprulu 
Zade M. Fii'ad, DLWiiiule Turk Ski'^ri, 

Edcbirut I'aknltadi Mcdjinn'odu rol. lii N“ -s 

p. Sl-83). 

The Oghuz who settled in Asia Minor had brought 
with them all these literary traditions. But in 
addition the literary products of other dialects also 
found their way m for dilieient reasons (cf. on 
this: Koprulu Zade M. t u ad, Turk Tdrbirafinda 
ilk Mutaia'u'xrijhr^ Constantinople I919). 

As a result of all these influences there gradually 
grew up in Asia Minor alongside of the popular 
literature, a written literature in Turkish : we do 
not know' positively if this written literature had 
already begun before the xiiph century or not. 
\\ e do know that from the time of the Saldjuks 
of Asia Minor in the xiith centuiv. Islamic culture 
had established itself in the large towns. Then, 
after the Saldjuks had exterminated the Danish- 
mandids and disposed of the Crusaders, learning 
and liteiature attained a considerable development 
in Asia Minor. The products of this movement 
were written paitly in .Arabic, but mainly in Persian. 
Me cannot therefore doubt that .Anatolian Turkish 
had a long struggle with Arabic and Persian in 
order to become a literary language. We see clearly 
the predominance of .\iabic, the language of religion 
and that used for teaching in the medreses; it 
was the official language for the correspondence 
of the sultans with the cAbbasid caliphs, the .Aiyubids 
and the Mamluks and that used in the inscriptions 
and -wakf deeds of this century and .also of the i 
following centuries. The influence of Persian was 1 
still greater. We know that in the entourage of ! 
the sultans and of v.arious schokris and princes, j 
Persian was used and Persian poetry was con- , 
stantly read. In the same way we find in some i 
'd'likf deed.s of the Mongol period — although 
very rarely — ■ phrases in -Mongol, but written in 
the L igjiur charactei. Nevertheless the predominant 
language in official transactions and state documents 
was .Arabic. 

The use of Turki.^h was probably confined to 
dealings with the people. In 676 (1277) when the 
Kaiaman OghUi Mehmed Hey had occupied Konya, 
he ordered that only Turki.'*h .should he used in 
the ])usiness of the chancellciy: accurding to one 
tradition, he had a nunibei of the old scribes put 
to death (cf. Saiyid I.ukinan, /(fjjuril-i AhicTil-i Al-i 
Sa‘luk\ J. J. \V. Lagus, Scid Lccinafti tw libfo 
tiircico qiii Oghuziianu in ^cribitii) c.wopta, Helsing- 
fors 1854, p. 13). According to liin bibi, the use 
ef any language other than Turkish was forbidden 
not only in the business of the chancellery but 
niso in private life {SaHuk-ndi}u\ Aya Sofia MS. ' 

2895). The importance given to Turkish during 
this brief reign docs not of course prove that , 
Turkish had already gained a predominance over 
the other languages. If wc bear in mind that 
Turkish has come into general use in the reli- 
gious tribunals of Asia Minor onlv since the with 
century, and that at Haghdad I'eisian was still 
ernployed in the registers of the chancellery in 
the xviith century, we can better understand this. 

It is ho wever certain that Turkish began to gain 
in importance in state business from the end of . 


the xiiith century fcf. T.O.Ji.J/., 17 — 94, 

1926). In this century the siyakat hand was used 
in the Saldjuk chancellery and there was also a 
system of wirting peculiar to the chancelleries. 
In documents written in Tuikish on the other 
hand, vowels were never indicated by letters in 
the Arabic fashion, but onl\ the vowel signs, were 
used. This shows perhaps that among the Turks 
of Anatolia, the tradition of the old Cighur script 
had been quite forgotten. 

It is as a result of all these conditions that we 
find Turkish literary works appearing in the course 
of the xiiith century. A veiy small portion only 
of them has come down to us. Works which we 
no longer possess but of which we know of the 
existence fiom historical references are: the story 
of Shaikh Satdan in verse by an unknown author; 
the Sahal-nanie in verse and prose by a poet 
called Shaiyad Tsa, in which are described the 
combats of ‘^Ali with a demon called SalsM: the 
Daiiishnicnd-name composed m 643 (1245) by Ibn 
“^Ala, secretary of the Saldjuk Sultan, by order of 
the prince Malik ^\z 7 . al-Din KaikVus b. Ghiyath 
al-Din. It is probable that the stories of Saiyid 
Bau.al, the existence of which is known in Egypt 
as early as the xi^h century, were translated into 
j Turkish in the xiii^k century. The Battal-name 
j and the DZini.^jJund-name^ a work which grew up 
J around the personality of Malik Danisbmend Ahmad 
Ghazi, a hero who came to Asia Minor in the 
I period of the first Saldjuk occupation and founded 
I the Danishmandid dynasty, is a product of the 
! struggle between Muslims and Byzantines in Asia 
I Minor. 

I The political and economic situation of Anatolia 
I in the xiiith century and particularly the material 
and moral crisis caused by the first Mongol inva- 
sions encouraged the expansion of mysticism in 
these legions. The Vesewl and Haidar! dervishes, 
coming from the east, brought to Asia Minor the 
mystic poems m Turkish of .\hinad Vesewi and 
hi.> disciples. The Turkish mystics also, under the 
influence of Arabic and Persian mysticism, were 
forced to have recourse to Turkish as the language 
of the people in order to gather round them as 
many followers as possible. It was for this reason 
that I^alal al-Din Rural wrote a few Turkish 
verses, although very few, and that Sultan Weled 
produced a certain number of Turkish poems. These 
were until recently the only products of Saldjuk 
literature known. We may also mention Ahmad 
Fa kill of Konya who lived at the beginning of 
this centiuy and wrote a fairly long mystic matJi-' 
nazvl^ which we still possess (cf. Koprulu Zade M. 
Fu’ad, AnatoUsJie Dichtcr in der Se/dschukenzeif^ 
A'crosi Cso/na Archil'.^ ii.), and a little later 
Shaiyad Hamza [q. v.], whom we may regard 
as a disciple of Ahmad Fakih. These poets com- 
posed their works in the ''arlid metie and in 
imitation of the Persian mystics. But the mystic 
movement in Asia Minor was not confined to 
producing woiks of no originality. It also created 
a new' kind of poetry, which was purely Turkish 
and original, in the language of the people, in 
syllabic metre and in foims suitable for a popular 
literature. Vesewi and his pupils had a great 
mtluence on the genesis of this last poetry. 

Vunus PImre was the greatest representative 
of this genre; he was still alive at the beginning 
of the xiv-tb century. His art is essentially one of 
the people, i. e. it is Turkish. A Neo-Platonic 
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Muslim element can be distinguished in it, which i 
does not differ at all from the mystic philosophy | 
of. fii e.\ample, Djalal al-Din RumI, and a popular 
element tthich determines its language, style, form | 
and rhythmic metre. It was through the mystical 1 
vei'cs of Vunus that there developed a tiadition 
of a riting poems in the language of the people 
and in the popular syllabic metre, which did not | 
lose- its power e\en in the periods when Persian ■ 
iidluence was at its height. The mystics of the 
different orthodox and heterodox sects which arose 
in Asia Minor in the following centuries wrote , 
popular poetry in the style of Vuniis in ordei to 
exeit an influence on the masses. Among the latter 
special mention may Le made of the Bektasht, 
Iluiufi and Kizilb.ash poets who imitated Yunus j 
with great success. i 

111 the xiiiih century we And a profane poetry | 
beginning in .\natolia undei the influence of Per- 
sian literature. It was encouraged by the luxurious 
life and freedom in the fullest sense of the word j 
that pre\ ailed among the upper classes. This ■ 
moiement became still stionger under the Mongols, I 
It produced in the palaces of the .^aldjuks a kind I 
of prof.ine poetry quite free from a.scetic and di- | 
daitic tendencies and inspired by Peisian literature. ' 
The liist rejiresentative of this school, the aims of ■ 
whah weie purely artistic, is the poet Kh" adia 
Daliliani. It is very probable that this branch ! 
of liteiatuie. which was practised among the eastern | 
Turks as eaily as the xii'h century, had had re- ^ 
presentstii e- liefoie him m Anatolia, for his poems 
weie wiitten in quite a perfected style and attained 
a high deglee of perfection from the technical 
I'oint of view. It is therefore a mi.siake for Turkish 


xivth Century. 

We find the literary development begun in the 
xiiith century following the same lines in the 
xivth century. In .spite of the political division of 
.-ksia Minoi, the spread of Muslim and Turkish 
culture continued at the expense of the .Armenians 
and Greeks. The principality of the Ottomans 
founded at the western end of Anatolia reached 
the shores of the Sea of Marmara; towards the 
end of the century, it entirely subjugated a great 
pait of .Anatolia and reestablished the unity of 
the Tuiks once again ; by its victories over By- 
zantium, the Serbs, the Bulgais and finally over 
the united forces of Europe at Nicopolis, it gave 
rise to a great and powerful empire. 

A certain number of beys in Asia Minor had 
neither Persian or -Arab culture, and this was the 
reason why the language of the people became 
important, why books were written in Turkish 
and also why a number of works were translated 
from Arabic and Persian into Turkish. Ibn Battuta 
gives some interesting notes on the importance 
of Turkish at the courts of the Turkoman beys 
and on poets writing in Turkish. 

We know that books were written in Tur- 
kish in the xivth century at several centres like 
Konya, Is'igde, Ladik, Kastamuni, Sinub, hiwas. 
K!r Shehri, Bursa and Iznilj. Many of the works 
of this period have been lost. On the other hand, 
the compilers of biographies of poets {^lezkerc-t 
which begin to appear in the xvith centuiy, 
give for this old period very little information 
and that for the most part inaccurate. The infor- 
mation we have been able to collect from the 


and European writers on the history of Ottoman 
literatuie to trace the development of Turkish 
profane poetry to the time of Bayazid Ylldirtm at 
tlic earliest. Dahhani. also wrote, by command of 
lii- sovereign, in the reign of ‘Ala^ al-Din III a 
SJiTihnama of the Saldjuks. in Persian; he was a 
Turkoman of IGiuiSsan. From the dialectal point 
of view, his language shows all the peculiarities 
oi tlie Oghuz dialect of .-knatolia. .A comparison 
lietwceii the woiks of Dahhani and, for example, 
the lurkish works of his contempoiary Sultan 
Mded. enables u. to .-ee with wh.it success he 
couiil use the metre. But nowhere in his 

wink, do we find any tiaee of mystic influence 
A-f. (in D.ilihSni my aiticles in Hayat^ KO. i and 
503 ). 


It was natural that there should exist in th 
lieriiiil in Anatolia among the masses and ll 
nomadic Iriljcs — just as was the case in tl 
ineceding centuries — a popular literature ar 
tliat theie sliould be bards of the people, who 
the old ( igliuz called czan. The latter, cogttr i 
hand, went round the assemblies of the peopl 
tnc nomads and tlie xillages. They were also 
1)0 found in the armies of the Saldjuks. They r 
cited and sang parts of the old Oghuz epics, li] 
the stones of Dede Korkud. These products 
tile popular literature were as a rule recited 
the popular rhrthm and in traditional forms goii 
I'ack to an ancient past. Sometinies the names 
tiiese forms show an ethnic origin like turku [q. v 
zvarsaghi: others, like kosAma^ di'yh 
lay a ladij. reveal their popular cha'ractei by th< 
name or show- that they were always accompani 
by a nielode. 'Ihese popular poets usually employ 
the old lurki.sh musical instrument called kodt 


sources gives us the following works: 

1. The Inandj Oghlu in the region of Dehizli 
and Ladik (1277? — 1368), 

.■\ Tafsir on the Fatiha by an unknown author 
fmanuscript in the library of the University of 
Stambul) and .a Tafsir on the Surat al-lhhlay 
(MS. at Angora) very probably by the same author, 
wiitten by command of Muiad ArslSn Bey Ibn 
Inandj (d. before 763 a. ii.). This dynasty had 
a.ssociations with the Mewlewis and the author 
speaks very respectfully of Djalal al-Din Rural. 
We know also of a poet called Mu^arrif LadikI 
who lived in this century at Ladik (//f- Mutasaza- 
-a-ifer^ p. 263) while Nakib Oghlu, author of 
a stoiy of Hasan and Husain in verse (Millet 
Kutiibkhanesi, N“. 1518), probably came from the 
same town. I think that Nakib Oghlu Tadj al-Din 
mentioned in EllakI (Les Saints des Dervishes 
tourneurs^ transl. Iluart. ii. 329) as a contempoiary 
of Celebi 'Arif (d. in 719), is the same person. 

2. The Aidin Oghlu (1307 — 1403). 

In the library of the LTu Djami' in Bursa (N”. 21) 
there is a A'isas-i Fradiya^ of which the beginning 
is lost. From a complete manuscript recently ac- 
quired by the Ma'arif Wekaleti we now know 
that the book was translated from the Arabic for 
Aidin Oghlu Mehmed Bey (707 — 734 A. Ji.). The 
author’s name is not known. Another work is 
a KalJla zaa-Dimna transl. by an author named 
Mas'ud for the famous Umur Bey, son of Mehmed 
Bey. This is dated before 734 a. h. (there is a 
M.S. in the Bodleian among the Turkish manu- 
scripts, Marsh. 180; another copy in the l.aleli 
library, N'“. 1897). 

3. The Menteshe Oghlu (1300 — 1425). 

Thanks to Hammer’s publication (Falknerklee), 
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we know a Bazname translated from Persian by I 
Mahmud b. Mehmed of Bardjin for jSIehmed | 
Bey (middle of the xiv^h century). Hadjdji Khalifa j 
mentions that Mehmed b. Mahmud ShirwanX ; 
composed for Ilyas b. Mehmed Bey a woik in 
Arabic entitled Ilyasiye which he later translated 
into Turkish, by command of Ilyas Bey, and adds I 
that the language is coarae, 

4. The Germiyan Oghlu (1300 — 1428). 

It is recorded that the Ktibus-name and the 
Marzziba?i-name were translated into Turkish for | 
Sulaiman Shah b. Mehmed Bey, belonging to this 
dynasty (770 — 790 A. H.). but no MS. of it is 
known (cf. Ahmad Tawhid, GermixTm BcylerK T, 
N®. 8). Shaikh Oghlu m his great Malh- 
nawl Kh ursJud-iiame only mentions it in his in- 
troduction. I 

5. The Hamid Oghlu (1300 — 1391). 

In the Library of Angora there is a manuscript 
N®. 5/42 of which the author is unknown and 
which contains a Tafs'ir on the Surat al-Mnlk 
(Ixvii.) written by command of an Anatolian emir 
named KIridr b. Gol Beyi. We believe this Khidr 
Bey to have been the son of Dundar Bey, one 
of the Hamid Oghlu who reigned in the region 
of Lake Eghridir (Eghridir Golii) and that Dundar 
Bey perhaps was surnamed Gol Beyi. 

6. The ^Othraan Oghlu (Ottoman state). 

An author named ^lustafa b. Mehmed of 
Angora wrote a tafs'ir on the Silrat ai-MuIk for 
Sulaiman Pasha, eldest son of Orkhan, a work of 
which there is a manuscript in the Bayazid public 
library. Bursal! Tahir Bey QOthmanli Mtdeiitferi^ 
ii. 13) says that there is in the same library a 
work by the same wiiter in Turkish called Hiiw 
al-XasihJ/t. We may add a DZini^ntand-name re- 
written in 762 (1361) by 'Arif 'Ali, commander 
of the citadel of Tokat, by older of Murad I, and 
a translation in verse of the KalUa zva-Dimua by 
an unknown author and also dedicated to Murad I 
(Pertsch, Die tUrkischen HanJschrlftcn . . . zu 
Gotha^ p. 168). 

In addition to these works, we possess also 
several others written in this century in different 
parts of Asia-Minor : 

a tianslation of Tabari written in 710 (Ricu, 
Catalogue of the Turkish MSS. of the British 

Mus.., p. 22); 

a Dastan-i Maktal-i Husain wiitten by a poet 
named ^ a d 1 or ^ a i y a d in 763 a. h. at 
Kastamuni \ 

a poem Taivus.^ by 'I z z al-Uin Oghlu bound 
up with the preceding; 

Hadret-i ^Umar Destanl by 'Ali; 
a Mathnawi Mihr~u Wefd written in 760 by 
an unknown author ; 

a Munadiat by Kh'''adja O g]i 1 u ; 
a collection of maxims in verse by Si nan ; 
Oghlu (MSS. in my private library); | 

a mathnawi by M a ' a dh O gh 1 u Hasan of j 
Bey Pazar, on the Ghazewat-i ^Ali and another | 
fuatJinawt w'ritten by 'All and entitled Faih-i 
KaTa-i SalUsil (UiWet Kutubkhanesi, MS. 1518); 

a translation of the TaJhkii'a-i Axvliya of 
'Attar written in 741 by an unknowm author and 
mentioned by Joseph 'Wvwxy i^Turk dili \adkarlar'i.^ 
Mini Tetchhu^lar Medfm..^ iv. 1 07); 

another manuscript containing the translation of 
the Tadhkira-i Awliy^ in the Hibliotheque Nationale 
(Anc. Fonds Turc, N®. 87); 

Manakib al~Ahrar ft Makalat a/-Ak/iyar by 


Ahmed b. Derwish, khalifa of Mewdana Sinan 
al-Din Akshehri (MS. in the Kdprulu Library, 

X". 25311); 

the Mathnaw'i Warka zoa-GiiIshah.^ written in 
770 (1369) at Siwas by the Mewlewi Yusuf 
Meddah (in the Institute of Turcology); 

the Mathnawi of T u i s u n F a k i h [q. v.] ; 

the mathnawi entitled Hikayet-i Katran we- 
Shintun. by ‘‘Ali (in my private library); 

TeshJt by Hadjdji Padia (Pcrt^ch, Die turk. 
Handschr. . . . zu Gotha.^ p. 97; theie are many 
copies). 

Muntakhab al-Shifif written in 790 bv Ishak 
b. ^lurad (Peitsch. p. 99); 

some gh azaE by Aflaki, author of x\\q. Manakib 
(Weled Celebi, at the end of the Turki.xh verses 
of Sultan Weled) ; 

translation in verse of ShatibT entitled Hawf 
al-Maani., written in 800 a. n. by Mehmed b. 
'Ash!k Selman al-Ladiki and another work 
in verse on the Kur'an by the same author (in my 
private library) ; 

a Fiituwet-nam: by Vahya b. Khalil (O. 

192S, p. 12); 

another Fuiuwct-namc written in the time of 
Vtldfrtm (in my private library); 

translation of the Maniik atTair by G ii 1 sh e h 1 1 
in 717 as well as a number of poems {^Ilk Mute- 
sawwiflei\ p. 26$^^.): 

the Mathnawi Suhail u-XawbcJiar written m 
751 by Kh "■ a dj a Mas'ud and his nephew 
'\lz al-Din Ahmad (ed. J. H. Mordtmann, 
Hanover 1924): 

translation of the Farhang-name of Sa'di, made 
in 755 A. H. by the same Kh'^adja Mahmud (Weled 
Celebi, ed. Kilisli Rifat. Stambul 1 342; there i^ 
a manuscript in the Copenhagen Library; cf. on 
these two authors Kopr. Zade M. Fu^ad, TurkiyTit 
Medjmitdsi., ii 4S1 — 489). 

.A certain number of works in eastern and western 
dialects were also written in the Mamluk empire, 
such as di Fa/ ah-nante. a matJinawl written in 789 
at Tripoli in Syria by a poet named Kemal Oghlu 
Isma'il, a work which is in my private library. 
We mention this work because it w'as also popular- 
in Anatolia; 'Ashilj: Lelebi attributes it to Sh a i kh 
Oghlu and ''Ail to Ahmad Da'i (cf. Gibb, /ZAA 
Ott. Poetry, i. 256). 

In a collection of poems entitled Madyvia^ al- 
Mazdkir composed in 840 A. H. by a poet named 
*'Umar b. Mazid (unique MS. in the University 
Library of Stambul), in the Dja/nt al-Maztiir 
written in 918 by Hadjdji Kemal of Egirdir 
and in some other collections we find the names 
of a great number of poets and books belonging 
to this century (cf. on these books and their 
bibliographical contents: Kopr. Zade M. Fu’ad, 
Mtlli Edebiydtin ilk Mubadishirleri^ 1928, p. 60—62). 

The replacement of the Saldjuk Sultans, who 
were much influenced by Persian culture, by simple 
Turkoman beys, knowing only their mother tongue, 
much encouraged the use of Turkish as a language 
of learning and of art. Many men of learning, 
shaikhs, and poets to obtain the favour of the 
Turkoman beys and of the notables of their princi- 
palities — who vveie also equally uncultured — 
endeavoured to write books in Turkish and to 
translate into Turkish from Arabic and Persian. 
The princes themselves ordered the translation of 
religious and literary works which interested them. 
They began to translate into Turkish tafs'ir'>, 
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theological works, mystical works, legends of saints, 
books on medicine, books on hunting, books on 
the history of Islam and generally speaking the 
pmicipal text-books used and esteemed m the 
medreses. .-ks a result of the mystical movement 
and particularly of Mewlewi mysticism, which was 
reiy influential in the palaces of the princes, we 
see in all these works the iniluence of Mewlana 
and in part also of Sultan Weled. We can even s.iy 
that m poetical works this iniluence was pre- 
dominant and that many of the poets of this 
pciiod were themselves Mewlewis. 

Prose literature in this period was mainly 
contined to didactic woiks .\t the same time 
poetical Uteratiue assumed an extraordinary deve- 
lopment; all kinds of works were composed from 
popular stories haring a rehgious-epic character 
to wutks with a purely artistic ideal. The religious- 
epic stories show a consider.able development in 
this period and include popular woiks describing 
the cuiK) nests and miracles of the Prophet and 
moic especiall) the deeds of ’Ali. These works are 
wiitten in the foim of »ia and in a verv 

simple 'trie in the metre 

'Ihe hero's historical charactei is usually lost m 
legend ; supernatural events, demons, djinn, magical 
■ind miiaculous elements give the work quite a 
f-intastic charactei. Some of these epics, in rvhich 
Muslim ideas piedominate, are grouped round the 
peisonaluy of Hamza. Ibn Taimiya mentions as 
eaily a, the end of the xiidh centuiy the existence 
of ,1 Haniza-nami among the Turkomans of Syria 
{Minna ii al-Sunna, iv 12; cf. on the Hamza- 
inline m .Muslim literature : Kopr. Zade M. Fu'ad, 
Tiirkiyat Meiljm., i. 9). A third cycle of legends 
Is that of Abu .Muslim (cf. Kopr. Zade M. Fu'ad, 
'/'iiikiie Taiiijn. i, 73). .Among the heroic legends 
ill rrhich the iniluence of Islam is strong rre may also 
mention the Batfal-iiaiiie and the IKinhJtmaiul-iiame. 

.\inong the numerous rvorks of this centuiy 
based on Islamic ideas rve may also mention the 
books of .S'M'itr, the rvorks devoted to Fatima, 
Ihasan and Husain and the events at Kerbela, as 
rvell as the man'hd-i. Books dealing with the 
I lophot and the holy' family rverc very popular 
in this Islamic milieu. Ihere were in the palaces 
of the Mainluks and emlis of Egvpt men whose 
duty It was to recite to them books of Sfyar. One 
of thc.se rvas Danr of F.rzerum, tianslator of the 
I'lUith al-Sna ni of al-Wakidi and author of a 
book of Siyar in Turkish, in verse and prose, 
rviitten in the second half of the xiv-th century 
(cf Kuprulu Zade .M. Fu ad, Fuzuli^ Constantinople 
*924. p. g; 'Otjimanli MuelUtUri^ ill. 37; Rieu 
Turkish MSS., p. 38). Its language belongs to the 
early period of the Adhari dialect — a period in 
rvhich this eastern Oghuz dialect rvas not yet 
separated entirely from the western Oghuz dialect 
of Anatolia — but on account of the fame of the 
author in Anatolia rve may mention him here. The 
language of this class of rvorks rvas simple, easily 
understood and liked by the people. Authors often 
thought it unnecessary to mention their orrn names. 

From the xivth century we find the number of 
poets increasing rvho rviote with purely artistic 
aims and took as their model classical Persian 
literature. Shaikh Ahmad Gul.shehri of Kfr 
^ehn should he mentioned first of these, as much 
or lb artistic merit as for his priority in time. 
He put into Turkish the Mantik al-Tair of =Attar 
expan mg it with stories from various sources 


notably the Mathiaivi of Rumi, and with a number 
of other reflections relating to his own time. We 
also possess a number of isolated poems of his. 
Although a mvstic, his literary aims w’ere purely 
artistic. Hi> mathnawi KarZimat-i AJ^i Kicran^ 
recently ^aiblished by F. Taeschner {Ein Mesnez'i 
Gitlschehns anj Achi Flvran^ * 93 o)? 'vhich contains 
information about his life, is of no literary value. 
The fame of this great poet lasted dowm to the 
beginning of the xvitb century but his reputation 
as a •‘great poet” disappeared after the xivth. Iq 
our tezkeres his name is not found (two MSS. of 
his work are m the library of the Museum of 
Archaeology in Stambul). The town of Kfr Shehri 
produced other authors besides Kh^^adja Gulshehri 
and seems to have been an important centre 
of culture: it also produced the well-known mystic 
poet ‘^Ashik Pa^a (d. 737 )- Gharib-name^ 
written in 730, from the first attained great impor- 
tance in Asia Minor and is found in many 
manuscripts. In our tezkeres and chronicles ‘^Ashik 
Pasha is represented as a great mystic but as a poet 
he IS a mere imitator of Mewlana and Sultan Weled. 
His w'ork is of a didactic character; as a poet he 
is far below (lulshehrl. There also exists a number 
of detached ilahJs in syllabic metre from the pen 
of 'Ashil^ Pasha, but they are far from showing 
the lyrical merit of Vunus Emre (for the family 
of ^Ashih: Pasha cf. the introduction to the edition 
of the Ta>i^ of 'A^ilj Pasha Zade by 'AU Bey; 
on the influence which he has retained until recent 
years as a holy man cf. the article by V. Gord- 
lewski, Comptes rendns de V Acadetnie des Sciences 
de U.R.S.S.^ 1927, i. 25 — 28; on the language 
of 'Ashik Pa^a see the researches of Brockelmann, 
Z.D.M.G.^ 1919, Ixxiii., p. 1—29). 

The literary influence of Yunus Emre is not 
confined to the mystic poems of 'A^ik Pasha. 
Many dervishes composed ilahii, in the popular 
language and in syllabic metre: the most celebrated 
of them are Sa' id Emre and Kaighusuz Ah dal. 
Sa'^id Emre was a pupil of the celebrated Khadjim 
Sultan, one of the khalifas of Hadjdji Bekta^ Well, 
and lived in the early years of the xiv^b century; 
he was therefore a contemporary ofYanus. Another 
poem of Sa'^id Emre in the '^antd metre is a nafira 
on the Carkh-name of Ahmad Fakih (on Sa'^id Emre 
cf. Koprulii Zade M. Fu^’ad, Hayat^ 42)- 

Kaighusuz Abdal, l^alifa of the Bektashi dervish 
Abdal Musa, displays in his work a true lync 
feeling, a deep sincerity and purity and a still 
freer and more vigorous command of language 
than that of Yunus. The influence of Kaighusuz 
was very great in the development of the vast 
Bektashi poetry in the following centuries {^Ilk 
Mutesa~ivxvijle}\ p. 376). 

In the second half of this century we find classical 
mystic poetry attaining high perfection in Nesimi, 
equally famous in eastern and western Anatolia. 
His dialect connects him with the Adhari group 
but on account of his great reputation in Asia 
Minor he belongs to the literature of this region. 
Nesimi was one of the chief l^alifas of Fadl 
Hurufl, founder of the Hurufi sect (on the history 
of this sect, cf. Koprulii Zade M. Fu’ad, Anadoliida 
Islamiyet^^ Kdeb^ Fak. Medjm.^ ii. 6, p. 464: on 
the sect itself cf. hukufIs). Nesimi plays a great 
part in the development of the flurufiya in Ana- 
tolia, and in 807 he was flayed alive in Aleppo 
(on the date of his death., incorrectly given in all 
the sources, cf. Koprulii Zade M. Fu’ad, Hayat, 1927, 
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N®. 20). He was a great poet whose mystic the artistic point of view. Among these poems, 
lyrics are most impressive. Plis style is simple but there are some which have a local interest from 

full of power and harmony. Few poets have the description of the town of Bursa and the at- 

equalled him in the science and passionate expres- tacks on its inhabitants. In the works of the 
sion of mystic love. Vet he observes all the rules xv^h jmd xvit*^ centune^ we find evidence of his 
of poetical style and uses classical forms with great reputation and many poets of this period 

success. In his Dhcan we find tnyiigh. a form wrote naz~u e's> on him We know that the 

peculiar to Turkish poetiy and foreign to Persian tiamc was read and admiicd in these days in 
literatuie (cf. on this form of poetry Kopuilu Adharbaidjan, in Wiuiasan and in 1 ran?o.\iaua, 
Zade M. Fu'ad, Tid kiyat Metijmn'asi. ii. 2 1 9— 243). and that the poet Shaibani Khan, founder of the 
In the fourteenth century also the subjects of • Shaibanid dynasty, much appreciated it. 
lomances and fables were taken from Persian , To complete this general picture of the xiv^h cen- 
literature. like the prose translation of Kalila tury we must mention Kadi Hurhau al-Din, 
'iva-Dinina [q. v.] by Mas'ud, with verses inter- although his works show the peculiarities of the 
mingled, and the verse tran^^lation of the same : Adhaii dialect. Kadi Burhan al-Din belonged to 
work made for Murad I. The story of Stihail \ the tribe of the Salur and was sultan of Siwas; 

however, written m verse by Mas'ud ' his stirring political life is well known (745-Soi 
b. Ahmad and his nephew '"Izz al-Din has i A. H.: cf. the article on him). Besides important 
more considerable literary value. This • works in Arabic on jurisprudence and some Arabic 

tianslated from an otherwise unknown Persian work ' and Persian poems, according to the historian h\ini, 
is not, we believe, simply a translation but rather . he left a D'nvan in Turkish, containing y^h azeU. 
an expanded adaptation. Instead of the metie ' riiba^i% and tuynyhy. Although his language lacks 

/— v-; — — almost regularly employed ; refinement aud conectness, the poems of Burhan 

in the methnewii, of this period, we have the metie ' al-Din have a note of sincerity and passion of 
/w and hereand there through- I their own. 

out it yhazeh written in diffei ent metres. The eclectic j It is evident from what we have said that Tur- 
translation of the Bustan by Kh^^'gdja Mas'ud b. ' kish liteiature developed greatly in the xivtb century 
Ahmad is of much less literary value. and that I'urkish was successfully making its way 

After Kh^adja Mas^^ud. Sh a i kh Oghlu Mustafa against .-Vrabic, the language of religion, and Persian, 
(born in 741) acquiied the greatest reputation as the literary language. In following the Persian 
a romantic poet. He was a pupil of Kh^'adja model, a cla-^sical Turkish literature laid solid 
Mas'ud and finished his Khio shid-7zTxmc in 7S9 foundations. Its progress had not yet reached 
(1387). Belonging to an influential family of (Jer- 1 its limits, for official documents in various districts 
miyan, this poet was at first in the service of the i were still written in Persian. In inscriptions, 
Bey of Germijan, Sulaimanshah, as nisAaruii^ and | legal documents, te'^z^/decds, Ai able was employed. 
defterdar\ later he was in the suite of Bayazid i Works on law and theology were still w'ritteii in 
Y!ld!itm to whom he presented a second version ‘ Arabic and books on mysticism in Arabic and 
of his Khurshid-mimc [cf. on him and his Klinr- Persian. Nevertheless we can see Turkish gaining 
shyd-vame the article ^aikh-zaue.]. We do not | in importance m official business as is the case 


have a complete Dlivan of Shaiyi Oghlu but 
many of his poems are to be found in early 
medjmT^a%. He has also left a work in prose entitled 
Kanz ai-Kubara. He finished it in S03 and dedicated 
it to Pasha Agha b. Kh'^'adja Pa^a, an influential 
personage of this period (unique MS. in Kopr. 
Zade M. Fu^ad’s library). This work is occasionally 
embellished with passages in verse and also con- 
tains fragments of Vusuf Meddah, Khass,^ Pahhant, 
Gulshehri, I^wadja Mas'ud and Elwan Celebi (cf. 
above; Khass is the only one of whom w'e know 
nothing). It is a kind of Siya^et-Udfnc and in this 
connection it is interesting for our knowledge of 
the social life of the period. 

Ahmedi [q. v.] must be regarded as the greatest 
poet of this period, with the exception of Nesiml. 
He is the author of the Iskandar-name. This work, 
finished in 792 (1390), has always been famous 
and exists in numerous MSS. It has been studied 
in detail by Joseph Thury {Torok Kycivemlekek a 
XIV szdzad z'eyeiy, Budapest 1903) and was later 
studied from the philological point of view by 
Brockelmann {Z.DM.Q.^ Ixxiii., i./2, 1919)- The 
manuscripts of the Iskander-name show great dif- 
ferences. Ahmedi took the subject of his work — 
a very common one in eastern and western lite- 
rature — from Persian sources, but he added a long 
section dealing with the history of Asia Minor and 
especially with the ^Othmanl? princes. For this 
reason we may look upon him as the author of 
the first Turkish chronicle in verse. The D'nvan 
of Ahmedi is undoubtedly more interesting from 


i in some edicts of Muiad 1 (Kraelitz, 71 0. E. fl/., 
j xxviii. 242 sqql"}. Many authors and poets, while 
j saying that Tuikish is not yet sufficiently poli.shed, 
I felt, under the influence of the general trend, the 
! need of writing in Turkish or rather translating 
I into Turkish. They imitate and translate Per.sian 
j poets like Firdawsi, Nizami, 'AttSr, SaMi, Mew- 
] lana, Salman Sawadji and Kamal l^udjandi. The 
language gradually becomes filled with Persian and 
Arabic elements. The grammars of these languages 
gave Turkish a certain number of rules, which 
tended to affect the independance and natural 
beauty of the language. Prosody and metres were 
also borrowed from Persian ; but Turkish words were 
I still very largely used and the domination of Arabic 
i and Persian which is found in the following centuries 
1 is not yet felt. 

X V tfi Century. 

The invasion of Timur in the early years of 


this century retarded for a brief period the evolu- 
tion of the Ottoman state in Asia Minor; on the 
other hand, it strengthened Turkish culture in 
Rum-ili, to which many educated Muslims migrated 
at this period. 


The advance of Islam and Turkish culture con- 
tinued throughout this century wdth increasing force, 
notably through the application of the dezv^irme. 
The progress was most marked in Rum-ili; on 
the turkicisation of southern Anatolia we have 


I the evidence of Bertrandon de la Broquiere (Zt’ 
I zwyage d'Ontrerner^ pubi. by Ch. Schefer, Paris 
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iSq 2. p. 100, loil. The earliest work written in 
RuaviU is a poem on the death of Kauma written 
in S03 (1400) by l^alll, imam of the niosiliie of 
Kara )!u!at in Adrianople, nhieh is in no way 
distinguishable from popiilai works of this kind 
of the -xivih century (the only known MS. 15 in 
my private library). 

At the same time Turkish increased m impor- 
tance as a iiteuary and official language. The rcizAy 
inscription of the GermiySn Oghlu Va"kub !1 of 
iii4 (1411) IS the first Turkish in-ciiption of this 
kind (Kihalil Edheni, 71 0 . Al J/., i. 116). 'Ihcre 
Is a I'urkish epitaph in verse of S43 fi439) at 
.Viigora and another rhymed inscription at Brusa 
composed by the poet Idjcmali in hfo (1463). -All 
the ofticial documents of tiie first pciiod of the 
reign of tiuitan Mehmed If are in Turkish (.Ahmad 
Keflk. T’.tl. index) and also a cei tain number , 
of edicts ( tinHUJi) of this centurv, the earliest of 
which is dated S60 ( 1435) (F. von Kraelitz. Osma- 
L'} iiinjc/i in /urki.-(.hei .s/zm ve. Vienna 1922). 
We also know fiom a work wiitte-n in 82S (1425) 
by I lew let Oghlu Aiisuf of liahkcsor, that Turkish 
was used in the mmA r.ic’S, winch we can also assume i 
with corisrieialde probability fur the ait th centmy. ! 
In official correspondence with other Muslim or j 
t'hristiaii states and in lands inhabited by non- ! 
liiiki-h people,, other languages continued to be | 
u=eii. Ihe hi.storiaii Ciitoboulos mentions a Greek 1 
sccretaiy of Mehiaed 11 . j 

In the first lialf of the .wth century there were 
ihice great princely families who were patrons of 1 
scholars and poets: the Karaman (dghlu at Konya, ‘ 
the Djandar Oghlu at Kastamuni and the Ottoman 
princes at -Adrianople and Brusa. In this century 
Fakhkhar, Wiodja Fakrh Karamani, HalimI and 
-Vizami belonged to the Karaman Oghlu circle, 
Xizanii may be legaided as the rival of Ahmad 
kadja of Buisa. -At the court of the iJjandar Oghlu 
were Mu'niin b. Mukbil b. Sinan Sinubi, author 
of the medical work entitled A/i/m al-iVur u\i- 
h'An-n-in (Bibl. Nat., Anc.’ Funds. Turc, 1 

t72j. and the unknown author of a commentary | 
on the Jyui-an entitled Dinwakir ul-AsJnf (Cl. | 
Iluart. in i.oi'nnin!ai> e du Qiuan en dialicte turc ' 
di r.A.. 1921. p. 161—216) which ! 

CMsis in sever.tl copies'. It is wrong to regard its I 
language as the dialect of Kastamuni, Isma'il Beg, | 
a member of this dynasty who reigned from 1443 j 
to t457^ wrote a religious Work in Turkish entitled , 
ijulwiynt-i Sultarn (cf. Uieu, Cat. of Turk. d/AK, ! 
p. ii). This same Ismffiil (on him cf. the translation I 

of the Skaia-d. p. 121. 125, 139) had a book on ' 
ta.jjwid written for him in Turkish by a certain I 
a mar h. .\hmad (MS. in the Millet Kutubkhanesi I 
at t on.stantinople). He al,o had a translation made ! 
of the A /vura-u Sn'ddel (in my private library), 
the poets of the entourage of the Hjandar Oghlu I 
arc Alehmed -Sinubi. the dervish Turabi of Kasta- 
muni : f famdi. Kh.akl, IhanaT and Dad were at 
the court of Isma-jl Bey (the two hatter were later 
at the court of the Ottomans). There is also a 
f^ulas^at at-Tibb in Turkish, dedicated to Kasim 
e) 1. Isfendiyitr of the same dynasty. Ru,slem 
^eg, son of the latter, compo.sed a Dhoau. In the 
XVI century the poets Shemsi Pasha and Emiri 
belonged to this dynasty. 

nn4er development is found 

u ?s-- like Ahmedi and 

A^med Dai wrote kasidas for Emir Sulaiman. to 
m a so was dedicated a A aws-name by a certain 


Mehmed ^aikh Mustafa (Bibl. Xat., Anc. h’onds 
Turc, X®. 104) and a called TnhjC'namc 

or ^li/ik-nZitne begun in Soo (1396) hy a |M»et 
named Mehmed: this poem is an adaptation of 
of a Hu'/iu iL'i'-Farriikh in eastern Tuik.if,h .\ud 
shows several remarkable features (Bibl. Xat., 
Suppl. Tuil,^ N®. 604). We also have a Djaical.ir 
al-yia^Zitu^ a theological work written in 809 (1406) 
by Khidr b. Va^kub (Bibl, X’'at., SuppL /'it/... 
X*®. 499) The following also belong to thispeiiud. 
a methfUiv'i called S/idmsiye. tinished in 811 (140S) 
by Vazidjf SaUih al-Um (cf. Fleischer, CotL 
ccKii): a poetical translation of the Makulat-i 
J/aJjsij't /idktaih in 812 (1409). by Khntlb 

Oghlu {Tu>\:. ii. 494); and ^luka/di'n. 

of Kutb ablJm Izniki (d. in S21 [1418]; cf. 
^Otjunanll i. 144). 

It was Murad II who did most for the development 
of the Turkish language and literature. His court 
wa-5 the Centre of »chola^^, poets and akso musician-' ; 
for example he had a treatise on music composed 
by a certain I^idr b. X-\bd Allah (a Ms. in the 
BibL XTat.. Anc.. Fonds Turc.. N®. 150: anotliei 
at Berlin); another author of this period whu 
wrote two works on music is Ahmed (-'ghlu 
^ukrullah (cf. Albert Lavignac, Encyclopc u: 

Li rntisique^ p. 2978). The poets of this period 
together with Sheikh! are: RumI, Uusami, 

Uassan. Safi, Azhari, Nudjumi, Nedimi, 'L'lwi 
and Da ifi. The names are found in the earliest 
Udhkeres. We have besides the names of man) 
poets, writers and translators, whose works have 
not survived, like the A'irk IVezlr Hikayest of 
^aikh-zade Ahmed Misn" [cf. the article 
Zaue], the translation of a/Fara^X al-Sln (di 
of Mehmed b. T'mar al-Halabi (Rieu, Cat.^ p. 224: 
H. \ambery. Altosmanische Spi'achstud.^ Leyden 
1901), the translation of the Manakib-i IniTun-i 
a/zain of the same author (in the library of 
Zade M. Fu^ad), the translation of the 
by Meidjimek Ahmed, in 835 (1431) (Bibl. X'at , 
Suppl. Turc, NO. 530; Rieu, p. 116; Perhch, 
Kat. tier iurk. Hss^ zu Berlin, p. 276), the tiaii'- 
lation of the Mtrsad aid /bad by Kasim b. Mahmad 
Kara^Hisari, the translation of the J/ayat al~//<2yd- 
zt'un by Mehmed b. Sulaiman (Nur-i 'Othmaniye, 
N®. 2998—99); the translations of the Hidayii and of 
the H/kaya. made in 828 (1425) by Dewlet C^ghUi 
\ u-^uf (several manuscripts), the translation of the 
(Pii/i^i'n-i raz by Sheikh Elwan ^irazT in 829 
(1426); an anonymous translation of the 
of Ujalal al-Din Rumi, made in 840 ( 1437 ) 
titled Methncxvi-i mtttadl (MS. at Cambiidge): 
an anonymous translation of the I4/iifradat of 
Ibn Baitar (MS. in Upsala); a Turkish commen- 
tary on the KuFan in the library of the 
Museum at Konya with interlinear translation , 

3 Farah-name presented in 829 (1426) by Khapb 
Oghlu (cf. 7 'itrk. ii. 489—496): a /Jjamap- 

name translated from the Persian in 833 (* 43 ^^) 

Musa ^Abdi; the treatise translated from 

the Persian by Musa b, Mas^ud (libr. of Shahid 
Padja. NtJ. 283); a Suleiman-name of bEd 

by SaMi of Siroz; a translation of the Tdrlkh of 
Ibn KatFir (libr. of Damad Ibrahim Pash^il’ ^ 
SeLljuk-name of Vaztdj^ Zade L\Ii (vol. id. of the 
Reeiicil de Uxtes relatifs li I'histoire des Seldjoiicides^^ 
ed. Houtsma, forms a part of it); a Manakujj 
al-lnska^ by Yahya b. Muhammad Katib, a work 
containing a number of important historical docvi- 
ments (Bibl. Nat,, Suppl. Turc.,^ N®. 660); a trans- 
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lation of a Tafslr^ entitled Anfas ai-Djaivahir^ by 
Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Musa b. Hadjdji Husain b. ^Isa al- 
Izniki, inS38 (O.Z.Z., 1927, p. gj. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
also mentions a translation of a Tafsir of Ahu 
d-Laith and of the Djami^ al-fliha\at of ^Awfl^ 
made by Ibn ‘^Arab^ah. 'Fhe prose work, entitled 
A'djab al-'Idjab^ dedicated in S41 (1437) toMurad II 
by Maniyas Oghlu Mahmud of Uskub (a MS. in 
the Ijibl. Nat, Anc. Fonds. Turc, N^. 13) shows 
that Turkish culture was beginning to gain ground 
in RUin-ili also. The most important work for the 
history of the poetry of this period is however the 
Madjmu'at al-Xazo^ir^ written in 840(1436 — 1437) 
by H'mar b. Mazid and containing the poems of 
$3 poets of the xiii^h^ xivth and xvtb centuiies. 

A great enthusiasm for the advancement of 
Turkish literature was shown also by Uinur Beg, 
son of Timur Tash Pasha, one of the great dignitaries 
of Murad II. A large numbei of works were de- 
dicated to him, such as a Dj ewtur-jidme composed 
in 831 (1428) by Mehmed b. Mahmud Shn \\ am 
(MS. at Dresden) and a translation of the IkAr 
al-Sd'adat (MS. at Dresden). The translator of 
this work says expressly that he has tried to use 
as many Turkish word^ as possible, in keepiug with 
Umur Beg’s wishes. A manuscript of the Anfas 
al-Diau'ahir in the UUi Djami'^ of Brusa has at 
the beginning a list of books which Umur Beg 
had given as among them being a large 

number of works m Turkish, All this shows that 
in the first half of the xvtk century. Tuikish was 
already a language of culture and learning and 
had produced a literature which included all 
branches cultivated at this period. 

As in the preceding centuries, this activity was 
not confined to the translation of Muslim works 
of a classical character; as belonging to popular 
literature we may mention, as the finest book of 
sJui^ the poem which Sulainifin Celebi [q. v.] wrote 
in 813 (1409) at Brusa: Ins Xazj!:d has been 
read for centuries by the people and in every 
century a large number of //'7fJ;vs have been wiitten 
on this poem, which has all the qualities of a 
masterpiece of Turkish literature. Mystic literature 
gained in importance with the birth of new mystic 
orders. Alongside of translations of the classical works 
of mysticism (Cr7//^tz//*/ Mirsad aXIbad^ FasJ 
al-Khital\ Tadhkira-t Aii>byd?f we find a number 
of works in prose and verb's on mystical discipline 
and the rules of the orders. To this class of liteiature 
belongs for example the methnewis Miinadjat- 
7ia})ie^ Futu-wet'nafHc^ [brct^nam:^ M Fdhc}\’t-fiaf7U^ 
Elest-?iame and the Hairet-fia/ne of ^aii^ Eshref 
b. Ahmed, rather primitive works, the composition 
of which I would assign to the beginning of this 
centuiy (the only known manusciipts are in my 
private library) as well as the translation in verse 
by Khatib Oghlu of the IViIdvtt-'^iafne of Hadjdji 
Bektas_h. Several Sufis of this period wrote in veise 
in the style of Yunus Emre. Among the latter 
was the famous Emir Sultan, who wrote ildhzs 
in syllabic metre under the makhhis Emir Saiyid. 
The latter, along with Hadjdji Bairam Well of 
Angora, founder of the order of the Malatniye-i Baira- 
miye, founded a line of poets of this genre. One of 
these was Mehmed, son of Vazidjf Salah jl-Din, 
mentioned above. He became celebraied under the 
makhlas of YazIdjI Oghlu, especially through 
his Muhammadlya^ finished in • 8 ^ 3 '' 
following centuries he acqutrji^ ^ reputation 

for sanctity in the Crimftf, hnd also among the 

The Encyclopaedia D^^Islam, IV. 


\ Turks of Kazan and the Bashkfrds (cf. Ewliya 
i Celebi, Siydhat-ndmc.^ vii. S12). This great poem 
I is written in several metres in somewhat heavy 
' language; the subject is taken from the books of 
1 siyar\ it also betrays mystic influences while re- 
I tainiDg an entirely orthodox &yitem of ideas. The 
I literary influence of this poem has been enormous 
I and there are several editions printed at CoDsian- 
I tinople and Kazan (cf. aUo ^A. '^Aziz and AAll 
i Rahim, Tatar Ed^biyati Td' r'lkhi, voL 1., part 2, 

I p. 166—177). 

I One of the most remarkable mystical poets of 
! this period is Kemal Ummi. He was a dervish 
j of the Khalvvetis and his works reveal him as a 
I true poet; his intinence extended as far as the 
I Turks of Kazan, the Bashktrds and Uzbeks. 'Abd 
I Allah b. E sh r e f b Mehmed (d. 874 = 1 470), 
founder of the Eshrefiye division of the mvstical 
order of the Bairamiye and surnamed Eshref 
1 Oghlu, is equally famous. He is the author of a 
I work entitled Muzki at-Xiifiis and of a Dlzcan. 

I The appearance of the great mystics and the 
I foundation of new orders created a regular Turkish 
hagiography consisting of collections of legends 
■ of saints like Emir Sultiin, Eshref Oghlu and later 
, Hadjdji Bektash Well, Kaighusuz and '^Othman 
' Baba This literature is of great value from the 
I sociological point of view; it becomes especially 
abundant from the with century. 

' Huiufi literature, which began with Nesimi, was 
continued by his pupil Refill who wrote in 812 
(1409) his Bcsjmnt-naint^ by Feri.^te Oghlu 
(d. 864= 1459), auther of an ’’ Ishk-name^ and by 
Wirani Baba. Hurufi progaganda even reached 
the court of Mehmed IJ, and under Bayazid II 
these heterodox thinkers weie violently persecuted. 
NeveithelesS Hurufi poets were numerous tn the 
xvth and xvith centuries: Tern en n aM of Kaisaiije, 
Hasan Ruini of Kara Ferya, Huseini, Usui I 
of Venid]e-i Wardar, NebUti, Tarzt of Baghdad, 
Wahdeti of Bosnia, Pen a hi of Tabriz and 
M u h i t i. In the region in which the .^dijarl 
dialect was spoken we find among the members 
of this sect Shah Isma'il Safawi [cf. khvt.vI], 
LashkaiT, Tifli and Hablbi, who later came 
to Constantinople. 

To turn to the non-religious literature, the earliest 
representative is Ahmed Da'i, a poet who lived 
at the court of the Germiyan-oghlu and of the 
'Olhm..nll. In addition to some translations, we 
possess by him an .Arabic-Per^ian-Turkish dictionary, 
the '^L'kiid al-Dimvahir. As a poet he imitates with 
great success Persians like Salman Sawedjt and 
Kama! Khudjandi. He did not however exercise 
any notable influence on the poetry of his time. 

The most impoitant poet of this period next 
to Ahmedi and Nesimi was Sheikhi. He was the 
author of l-asiJjs and was patronised by the Sul- 
tans Mehmed I and Muvad II. His leal name was 
Sinan Germiyani but the data of his life as trans- 
mitted are in part contradictary [cf. SHriKHi]. The 
date of his death is unknown but must be after 832 
(1429). He was buried at Dumlu-Pinar near Kuta- 
hiya (Ewliya Celebi, vol. ix.). Sheikhi must be 
considered a great poet. His translation of the 
A'hitsraw-u SAiriri of Nizami is more than an 
ordinary trae^lation. The Khar-nUma which he 
dedicated to .At^d II is a masterpiece of satire 
(cf. Kopr. ZSde.^NT^u'ad, in Ychi 1917, 

N®. 13). The infi?le;il^ of this poet remained great 
down to the xvith -tetitury. Poets like Nedjati and 

‘ 60 
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^a>ali mention him with veneration so that he 
meritb the title of Shaikh aI*ShiUara^. He was 
also respected in religious circles and even among 
the Turks of Egypt (Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Popper, 
vii. 323, 25). 

Next to Sheikhi we may mention "Ata^i of 1 
Brusa of whom we possess a Diivan. His real 
name was Akhi Celebi and his epitaph at Biusa 
is dated 841 (1437 — 1438). This poet was clearly 
influenced by Shaikhi but there is a pessimistic 
note in his poems. It was he who was the fiist 
to make use of proverbs in the ijh azd. Another 
remaikable figure of this period is the painter 
Safi of Brusa. His Dlivan contains kas'nta^ dedi- I 
cated to Murad II, to the vizier I^alil Pasha and I 
other great personages. The biogiapher Sehi gives | 
a few details of his life. 

Other poets of the same period are 'Ulwi 
of Brusa, H u m a m i of Iznik, author of a >mlh- 
newi : Si-zui/ne (Bibl. Nat., Anc. fonds turc., N“, 304), 
dedicated to Khalil Pasha, Ahmed Rum I of 
Gallipoli, Baba Nedimi, the poet of the Bek- 
tashis, Da'i fi of Gallipoli, who described in verse 
the wars of IMuiad II. We may also mention 
Djemali, who dedicated his books to Mehmed H 
and Bajazidll: all the sources confuse this Djemali i 
with the poet Sheikji Oglitu Mustafa of the xivth ! 
centuiy [cf. also the article SH\ikh-z.Tde]. Djemali : 
wrote in 850 (1446^ a m:thnei<.'t entitled Guls/ien-i ; 
'■I'litkai for Muiad II and another Httma-u Hu- . 

rnayun for .Mehmed II as well as a third called [ 

Mtftah al-FaraJj (Pertsch, Kat. d. turk. Hss. zu I 

BeiUu^ p. 371) Ihere is also a poem by him : 

on ^ the art of letters entitled al-Risata al-\idjiba i 
f. l-Saudi' vi'tz ' l-Bnditi' (Browne, Cat. of HSS, . 
in Cambridge, 1900, p. 87). Latifi praises this ' 
poet. He also wrote several inscriptions in verse ' 
for buildings in Brusa {T O.E..M., N®. xv.). | 

The period of Fatih Mehmed II and Bayazid II, I 
themselves poets, is marked by a great develop- i 
ment in the language and literature of the Otto- 
mans. After the disappearance of the Turkoman I 
dynasties in .\sia Minor, the court and entourage i 
of the OtlimaDl? was the only refuge of poets 
and scholars. The great conquests had carried j 
Ottoman influence to the Crimea and the islands I 
of the Aegean; they were accompanied by an in- 
creased movement for the spread of Turkish and 
Muslim culture. At the same time the economic 
prosperity of the empire reached a great height, 
while the legislation of Mehmed II adapted itself 
to the needs of the period. The medrese and the 
tike and especially the heterodox mystic orders 
like the Bektashis contributed much to the spread 
of Islam; the state on its side secured the political 
unity of the empire by continual transportations 
of bodies of its subjects. 

Mehmed II and his grand vizier Mahmud Pasha 
granted considerable pensions to poets and men 
of learning. Poets and musicians like Nedjml 
lenaji, Nuri, Mshki, Khafi, Da'i, Du'ayi, Kudsi^ 
Katibi, Nahifi, Wahidi and others received great 
rewards for their labours. Melidi, Melihi, BursalJ 
A imed Pasha and others were continually with 
Mehmed II, Hayati, S.rridja Kemal and Enwerl 
enjoyed the speeial patronage of Mahmud Pasha. 

I O the entourage of prince Djem belonged Shahidi 
bakhayi, La'li, Haidar, Kandi, Sa'di and Turabi’ 
the tutor of the prince. Bayazid H and his sons 
kept up this tradition. In the period of Bayazid H 
over 30 poets were receiving allowances from the 


treasury. As the literary and learned activities of 
the second half of the xv^h century are sufficiently 
well-known from various sources, we shall confine 
ourselves here to giving a general survey of the 
various forms cultivated and their most notable 
representatives. 

The greatest poet of the peiiod of Mehmed II 
was Ahmed Pa^a [q.v ] of Brusa; although in- 
fluenced by Ni\a2i, Sheikhi, ^Atayi and his master 
Melihi (cf. Yehi *918, N®. 31) he sur- 

passed hiscontemporaries in the ghazel and especially 
in the kashia. Next to Sheikhi he may be regarded 
as the greatest figure in Turkish poetry. His in- 
fluence is obvious on the poets of his time: Kesmi, 
Hariri, Kandi, Wisali, Nizami of Konya, Safi (the 
vizier Djezeri Kasim Pasha) and Sultan Djem, and 
is felt even in Xedjati, Baki and down to the 
xvBh century. Like the other poets of his age, 
he was also under the influence of Persian poetry, 
which was unjustly used as a reproach against 
him by some authors of tedhkercs, like DjaTer 
Celebi and Latifi. On the other hand, the veiy 
widespread opinion (which we find for the first 
time in the Tedhkere of Hasan Celebi) that Ahmed 
Pasha began his poetical career by making ncizire 
on some poems of Newayi is quite erroneous (cf. 
Turk Yurdu^ *927, N®. 27). Ahmed Paiha collected 
and arranged his Dlivan by order of Bayazid II. 
In it we have satires, kifa and notably very 
fine niurabbcd. 

Next to him the greatest poet of the xv^h century 
is Nedjati, particularly known for his merihiyes 
and his ghazihs He owes his reputation notably 
to his frequent use of proverbs in his poems. 
Idris Bitlisi calls him the Khusraw of Hnm and 
all writers regard him as the greatest Ottoman 
poet after Ahmed Pasha (cf. also Pertsch, lYat. 
d, turk. Hss. zu Gotha.^ N^. 168). His fame 
spread beyond the bounds of the empire. The 
influence of Nediatl is traced in Sunb', Tali i, 
Shawki, Ridayi, ^arl of Uskub, Saki of Filibe, 
Sehi, Kurbi of Iznik, Wasfi, Werdi and ^avver, 
poets of the xvth and xvi^h centuries, and also in 
poets of his own time like Mihri. Many poets 
Composed nazJres on his works and some of them 
like Walihi of Tokat have an almost religious 
reverence for him. 

Along with Nedjati should be mentioned his 
contemporary Mesihi [q.v.] famous for his Dnoan 
and his Shehr-engiz ; his work reflects more or less 
the life of his milieu. He also had some influence 
on Baki. 

The niethnewi.^ which came into vogue in the 
xivth century, became very popular in this period. 
Among mystical works we may mention the Gtilzard 
md^newl of Ibrahim Tannuri(d. 887 — 1482), 
khalifa of Ak ^ems al-Din, the Wahdet~namc 
of ^Abd al- Rahim of Kara Hisar (written in 
865 [1460], cf. Pertsch, Die iiirk. Hss. zu Bodin^ 

, 375 — 3 / 6 ), the jilefknewJ of Rusheni oi 

' Aidin, a famous Sheikh of the Khalwetiya, d. at 
I Tabriz in 892 (1487), the Firkai-name.^ written in 
! 876 (1471) at Iznik by Khalili of Diyar Bekr 
I [cf. kh-mJli], The lomantic subjects of these poems 
i weie taken fiom Persian literature; the best known 
are the 1 usiif-u Zallkha of Ak Shems al-Dln 
I Zade Hamdi [cf. hamdI], the Khusra%v-zi Shi) in of 
I A hi (on him cf. Yehi A/ed/mu^a^ 1918, No. 54 )? 

I the ^Ishret-name of Re wan i and particularly the 
j Hez^’es-name^ written in 899 (1493) by Dja'^fer 
1 Celebi [q. v.]. This last work is entirely original 
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and the author shows himself a distinguished poet ’ rather with the object of displaying a particular 
in whom imagination gains over sentiment. Towards | style and extensive literary ability, which has had 
the end of this century, the subjects of the khamsa \ a regrettable effect on some of the literary works 
were also very popular. Nizami's Khamsa was ! in prose. 

seveial times translated. I A fine specimen in unaffected prose of this 

A ceitain number of chronicles in verse also ; period is the treatise by Deli Lutfi which is 
belong to this period. Theie is a mtiJineivt in one of the oldest woiks of humour {mezah') in 
11,000 bait on the exploits of Kemal Re'is, 1 Turkish (publ. by O. Rescher, Oi lentalistische 
composed by Safayi of Sinub, a poet skilled in ; Miszellen^ li., 1926, p. 40 — 43; on the life of 
naval matters who lived in his tcke at Galata; ' the author cf. Hayaty 1928, N*^. 100). 
also a }heihneu'i in 15,000 bait by Sab ay i of ' In this period we have also a number of \vorks 
Edirne on the conquests of K<jdja Dawud Pasha ' in the Turkish of Anatolia which w’ere composed 
in Bosnia; a rhymed chronicle dedicated by Sar! ' in Egypt and Syria. In Egypt the Circassian Mamluks 
Kemal to Bayazid II entitled SJattn-name\ a ' were Turkish by language and culture and under 
Destui -name written in 869 (1466) for Mahmud their regime works were composed in Eastern and 
Pasha by Enweri, mainly impoitant for the history ^ Anatolian Turkish. To the latter category belongs 
of the Aidin-oghlu [^Titrk Taiikhi * the translation of Kuduri by the historian ‘Ami 

Kiilliyatiy N'>. 15); lastly a chronicle in 15,000^12// ' [q. v.]. Other works are; a Hikmet^nanu in verse 
on the conquests of }»likhal Oghlu 'AU Beg by written in 893(1488) by Ibrahim b. Bali, who 
Suzi of Prizrin. We may also mention the Kiitb~ ' dedicated it to Kaht Bey: the Turkish poems of 
namey dedicated to Bayazid II, in which the poet Kansu Gh u r i, a translation of the Shahnarne 
Uzun Firdawsi describes the taking of the written in 903 (1497) by a poet named Sherif for 
island of MidilU, and which is a valuable historical | Kansu Ghuri (manuscripts in the British Museum, at 
source. The same poet acquired fame from other 1 Upsala, Leningrad, in the library of Ibrahim Pa^ha 
works like the Silah^ur-name and the Sulatman^ in Xew-Shehir and in the Millet Kiitubkhanesi 
name. in Constantinople^. There is aUo a translation 

prose developed considerably m this period. It into Anatolian Turkish from the Eastern Turkish 
was mamly artistic prose that was cultivated; of the Kitab-i Guziday by the hand of Mehmed 

its most brilliant representative was Sinan b. Bali, who is perhaps the same as the Ibrahim 

Pa^a [q- V.], author of the Tadarrid’-namey as b. Bali already mentioned. We also have a letter 
well as of a Risale^i Akh/ak and a Tedkkered in Turkish written by Kansu to Selim I (publ, 

EwliyiP. The former is interspersed with poetry; by Khalil Edhem, in T. 1928, 19). 

he show’s power as a wiiier of religious lyrics. We thus see that Persian influence in Turkish 
His style is the same as in the famous treatise prose and poetry had increased considerably in 
by ‘^Abd Allah Ansari, i. e. artistically elaborated the xvth century, even to the extent of becoming 
yet natuial and sincere. The principal represen- a fashion. Mehmed II even had the Anatolian 
tatives of artistic prose in this period are Sart | poet Shehdi write for him in Per&ian a ^a/i- 
Kemal, w’ho translated the Ta^rikk-t Mtddjain\ | name of the 'Othmanl? and Bayazid II also ordered 
Ahi who adapted to Turkish the Hiisn-u Dtl ol 1 the history of Idris Bitlisi to be written in 
Fettahi Nishaburi; Me si hi, author of the Gid-t I Persian. Scholars and poets who belonged to Me- 
scid-betg^ and I^a^er Celebi. (Jther great 1 sopotamia, Adharbaidjan, Persia and Khurasan 
stylists {niundu) were the grand vizier Mahmud visited the Ottoman court and W’ere treated with 
P a sh a who wrote under the jnaJ^ias of ^Adni; the j honour and given handsome presents, which even 
nishandj! Mehmed Pasha {fiiakhlasy. N'ishani) | caused Turkish poets to complain. A remarkable 
and Tursun Beg, knowm as Vazidji. I figure among the poets w'ho came from the east 

The writing of history in piose also began to I is Hamidi (born in 834= 1430) whose Diivdn 
develop, Turkish taking the place of Arabic and j contains Turkish and Persian poems. He himself 
Persian. In the time of Bayazid II we find many 1 was of Turkish origin. After having lived at the 
specimens of the anonymous TewTuikh-i Al-i ^Oth- j court of Isma*^!! Beg of Ka^tamuni, he enjoyed 
man, the prose of which is intermingled with ! the favour of Mehmed 11 from 804 (1459). His 
poems taken from the Iskandar-name of Ahmedi; Dn^’dri is of considerable interest for the history 
they show us that there existed in the xv^b century of the period. 

among the people and especially the soldiers, The court of Mehmed II and Bayazid II was 
chronicles which were almost of the nature of I in very friendly relations with the court of Herat 
epics. The historical works of Derwi^ Ahmed ! and with other Oriental courts, and the cultural 
^Ashiki, known as ^Ashik Pasha-Zade and of | and literary bonds which connected the Ottoman 
Urudj-Beg do not differ much in point of style • empire with the Muslim lands of the east and 
from the anonymous chronicles. The chronicles | especially with Turkish lands remained close, 
of Katib ^ewki, Behishti and Ne^ri I Mehmed II and Bayazid II as well as Mahmud 
belong to the same period. Works like the ZliV/M Pasha had relations with poets like Kh^adja-i Djihan, 
Abu 'l-Eath of Tursun Beg [q. v.] and the Djami and Djalal al-Din Kumi (ct. e. g. Biowne, 
Qjam-i ^em-i ayJn of Beyaii, on the other hand, A Literary Histoty of Persiuy iii, 422 — 423). In 
were written for the upper classes of society and the same way the eastern poet '.-Mi ^ir Newa’X 
are very different from these other chronicles. The was famous throughout Turkey at the end of this 
work of Yazidj? 'All, who vsrote m the time ot century. 'The persUtence of the old Turkish tradition 
Murad II a Seldjuk-ndmey which contains among in the xv^b century is further proved by the fact 
other things a synopsis of Kawendi and a trans- that the Uig^hur chaiacters had not been entirely 
lation of ibn Bibi is in a way a model for this forgotten; there is in the Millet Kmubkhanesi a 
second class of historiography. Several of these little work prepared to teach these leiteis to 
historical works, like that of Tursun Beg and the Bayazid 11 as well as a copy of the Hibat al- 
Istanbul FeiKnamesi of Dja'far Celebi were written Hak^ik^ written in Uighur characters. Towards 
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the end of the century there «'a3 actually a reaction 
uoainst the excessive use of Arab and Versian words 
in poetry. Tliey tried to write poems in the arud 
metre, u iiile avoiding foreign woids and e.xpre.ssions ; 
one repie-entative of the movement, called 
is the poet WisalT. 

The literature of the people, of which the 
vehicles uere the ozan^ continued in this century 
as in the preceding ones and uas still appieciated 
at the courts although the ozan had become poor 
musicians alongside of the great ‘•classical’ poets. 
They retained theii popularity honever among the 
people. We know of the existence of klssa-ldr^'aii 
also called and mzJddh [cf. lUK.VY.i, 

K\"Xs and MftlJUAtt] t'hei used to lecite the old 
Miislun epic.s and ueie beginning to boirow their 
sulijects from the eier)day life of tlieir neigh- 
bourhood; the latter piovided a coarseness which 
sep.ir.itcd tliein stdl further fiom the classical 
poetrv. We have no longer any work of the 
popul.ii literature of the peiiod. We may piesume 
that the theatre of Kaia Goz also developed in j 
tills Celltuiy [cf. K.YK .4 GOZ and I^AY.tL-I ZILL] j 

X V 1 1 h c e n 1 11 r y. j 

The xvith centuiy is the peiiod of the apogee I 
of Ottoman might, 111 which the empire attained I 
its greatest pouer in the reigns of .Selim I and j 
Suleiman the Magnificent. This was reflected also ; 
in the sphere of langiuige and literatuie, which \ 
neie fo.stered b) the great centres of culture which | 
had giown up with the foundation of schools, I 
A/’.s and medicsi^. As Kuiii-ili received the parti- | 
cal.ir attention of the government, it is here that 
we find many poets appearing. It was also at this 
period lliat the Ttiikish language and the Greek 
and .•'lav languages had most influence on one 
another. l!y the conquests m the east, where the 
Adhari dialect w.is predominant, the poets of these 
regions were led to use the Ottoman dialect. The 
Cniiiea also gradually returned to the fold of 
Turki.sh culture: it began 10 produce Ottoman 
poets among whom were .several of the Khans 
theni.selves (cf. III Mutzsawwifer^ p. 197). The 
same intlucnce leached the Deie-bcysin Kurdistan, 
'i'he intellectual classes of the noii-Turkish popu- 
lations weie forced to learn Tuikish and on the 
other hand, Staiiibiil attracted learned men and 
poets from other Tuikish and Muslim lands, 

.\11 the suU.ans and princes of the dyna.sty of 
( ‘thiiian were patrons of art and learning and , 
th.eir vicleis followed their example, Selim I [q.v ] ; 
wrote, in addition to a Persian Dizclin-^ poems in 
fUtoni.in darkish and iii Cagiiatai. Suleiman [q.v.] 
wrote poctiy under the of Muhibbi and 

from the scry first recognised the extraordinary 
talent of the poet lldki d’lie grand vizier Ibrahim 
I'aih.i. himself a poet, was the special patron of 
the poets Khaeali, LamMi and Kahmi. Under 
.Selim II. .Murad III and Mchmed III. the same 
tendencies pree ailed so that, in this century, 
.\natoUan Turkish became a great vehicle of art 
and learning. 

The influence of the I’er.sian poet Djanii and 
of the Kastcin Turkish poet Newa'i made itself 
felt \e,Y markedly in the xviih century: many of 
their poems were translated into Ottoman Turkish, 
Ihe poet Lami'i is sometimes called the Djami 
of Kuni. on account of his translations. On the 
other iiand. it became fashionable to write poems 
1:1 baghatai. Poets from the east like I)| em 1 1 i 


(his Ca^atai DiivUn, containing only nazTres on 
NewaT, is in the Museum of Top Kapu,^A“. 755J 
did much to spread the glory of NewaT. Many 
Adhari poets sought refuge at the court of the 
Ottoman sultans ; the most famous among them 
were Shahi,’ who left the court of Shah Isinadl, 
and Habibi who had been a member of the 
court of the Ak-Koyunlu Sultan Ya'kub and of 
the Safaw-id Isma'il. Habibi was a precursor of 
Fuzuli (cf. on tiabibi; Kdpr. Zade Fu"ad, AJhiil 
EJj-h'dthui ^aid Tedkllkr, Baku 1926), and a few 
Adliari poets, like Basin', were also beginning 
to wiite in the Ottoman dialect. There is also a 
good deal of evidence that the cultural relations 
between the Ottoman court and those of the 
Safawids, Shaibanids aud even of the Great Moguls 
were quite close. There are interesting details of 
these relations in the narrative of the tainous 
traveller Saiyidi Reds, who wrote under the makklai 
of Katibi [cf. ‘alI b. husei.n]. 

Literature l^ouri&hed not only at Stambul but 
also in Baghdad^ Diyar Bakr, Konya, :^astamuni. 
Biusa. Hdiine, Venidje-i Wardar and Uskub. At 
Stambul the poets used to meet in various place?, 
such as httle shops where some poets plied theii 
trade, gardens (the garden of Bakhshi at Be^iktash}. 
the famous cabarets {jneikJ^ne) of Galata, teke^ (the 
teke of Dja'far-abad at budludje) and the mansions 
{konak) of rich men (among them poets like N i g a r i 
and Zireki), After the introduction of coffee, the 
kaku'e-khone also became important meeting-placeSj 
and the visitors belonged to all classes of societ). 
This progress in literature goes parallel to the 
development of architecture, decoration [nakdih 
calligraphy, music and several branches of science. 
By the genius of the great poets like Rahmb 
E^ati and bGiayalJ, and especially and 

I Fuzuli, there was created a Turkish classicism 
I which was of no less merit than the^ Peisian 
I classicism which had been its model. It is wrong 
! to deny an original character to Turkish literature, 
an intensive study enables one to discover in it 
the reflection of the ideas of the period and state 
of society, the results of the gieat military successes 
of the empire and of local conditions. In t 
connection we would especially call attention to 
the high importance of the different categories o 
prose and of the historical works. 

In the xvith century, the literary language still 
makes borrowings from the Arabic and Peisian. 
The activity of scholars like SurUri, Sudf, Ibn 
Kemal and Riyadi produced philological com- 
mentaries, lexicographical and grammatical uoiks. 
Books without number were translated into Turkis i 

from Arabic and Persian. The borrowings from the 
two languages enabled Turkish poets to perfect 
the prosody and style of their poems according to 
the taste of the day. The product of the movement 
! however was a beautiful but artificial language m 
! which many of the natural qualities of 1 urkis 
j were lost. On the other hand, we find poets who 
I fill their poems — probably under the influence 
! of Nedjati — with proverbs (like Pend-namc 
! or Kanz al-Badf of Guwa_hi). Other poets like 
I Dei uni of Trebizond, Agehl of Yehidje-i 
j Wardar, ^l^ki and Yetlm fill their kvisldas 
I ghazch with terms taken from navigation. ^ 
' movement known as T urk'i-i Baslt{ci. century; 

j has two representatives in this century in Ma_- 
: rami of Tatawla (d. 942 = 1535)1 author o ^ 
1 Basit~name\ and N azmi of Edirne (d. after <^02 - 
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1555); cf. Kopr. Zade M. Fu’ad, Millt Edibiyat \ New^I are masters of the ghazel. New^^i was at 
Dicriyaninin ilk Mubadkill^>deri 'ioe-Dlicrin-i turki-i \ the same time a great scholar and stylist. We 
hds'tt^ 1928). ‘ must also mention Ruhl of Bagdad whose Terkib- 

The greatest figures in the kasjde and gh azel , bend only won him fame later. Then Fewri, 

in the xvith century aie in chronological order: | Djenani of Brusa and Selikl, who became 

Dhati, I^ayali, Fuzuli and Baki. ! known by their vnikh nHme?< and }nuseddc?>. Sunni 

Dhatl wrote besides kaudes^ and rhazeh a large , and the celebrated Kara Fazli wrote rubd'i in 
number of works in poetry and prose which are ! the style of Khaiyam. Sa'^ati, ^uhretl, Riyazi 

of very unequal value. In his eaily works the and ^Ata excelled in the kidjiv. Others like 

influence of Ahmed Pasha and particularly of Saghirl, Thani and (^azali, surnamed Deli 
Xedjati is evident. His imagination and his new , Birader, wiote hezel^ niczdh (bantering poems; 
ideas made him very popular and he had a number [ cf. gh^zali and Kopr. Zade M. Fu^ad. Yeni 

of disciples. In the evolution of Turkish poetry [ Medymtf'a^ * 9 l 7 i Finally two forms very 

his place is between NedjatT and Baki. fashionable in the poetry of this period were the 

Khayali [q. v.] began his poetical career when riiu'ammd (enigma) and the tdrlkh (chronogram). 

Dhatl was at the height of his fame, but as a The poet Emri excelled in both of the^e. 
poet he surpasses the latter and many others. The As regards the inethm'ivl we find, alongside of 
Tcdhkeredji ^Ahdi-i Baghdadi calls him the “Hafiz j numerous translations and imitations of Pvisian 
of Kum”. tiis Dlwan contains all his woik and works, original poems on local subjects like the 

is said to have been arranged by a certain ‘^All Shehr-cngiz^ mystical poems and rhymed chionicles. 

Ceiebi, although the poet himself says in a kaside The subject of Yusuf-ii ZuUikhd was very popular, 
addressed to Sultan Suleiman that he had arranged , especially one by HamdT. Many poets also wiote 
a dhvdn. In his youth I^ayali had been under j a Leila-ii MedJnTin^ of which by far the finest was 
the influence of the mystics, notably Usuli, but ; FuzQll’s. Other subjects were \\\t MiJir-u Mudi- 
mvstical poems form only a small proportion of j ten^ translated by Miri from the Peisian, Lbkdrd 
his work. His most original poems are his ghazch» \ Efkar and Bahra?n-u Zuhre^ both of which were 
He met Fuzuli in Baghdad and seems to have chosen by Fihri as subjects, and many others, 
written nazzres on his poems. The best known authors of meth^iezYis, \\ere Kara 

Fuzuli must be regarded as the greatest poet Fazli [q. v.] of Stambul, author of Gul-u Bulbul^ 

of Turkish literature in general, although he was Vahya Bey of Ta^lidja and, not quite so cele- 

born in the neighbourhood of Baghdad and used brated, Lami'i q.v.j. \ aliya Bey s most celebrated 
the Adhaii dialect in his poems. He was of Turkish poem is his tnerthne on the death of prince 
origin of the Bayat tribe. He composed a Diivan Mustafa (i 553 ) ! niethncial'a', S]idh-u Gcda^ 
and a metknewi Leila uK'-Med^nUn which have Gendjlnc-i Edz, Kitab-i CsTil^ GithJien-i Enicar^ 
secured him a place in literary history. Love in 1 iisuf'ti Zuletkha are distinguished by a remark- 
his works is never entirely piofane in character, able originality [cf. yahya beyJ. We must also 
thanks to the inspiration of his mysticism. But as mention AdheiT Ibrahim L-elcbi (993 ” 
soon as he turns to the kaside we find him falling 1 585)1 author of a dYaksh-i LAaydlj and Mustafa 
into artificiality of no value. YYvs> Lctld 'lae-MedJnun Djinani of Bru^a (d. 1004= I 59 ^h who wrote 
must be regarded as an original work rather than j JMakJizaft al-Asra/ ^ B.'Vde/ a^-Dj^inan and Tdjala 
an adaptation. No other poet except Na.Mmr and al-KulUb. Among descriptions of towns wc have 
New ah has acquired a reputation like his through- several descriptions of Biusa beginning with that 
out the whole Turkish world; he even exercised of Lami'i; there are similar works on Edirne, 
an influence on the musician-poets of the people | Diyar B.ikr, Stami)ul etc. ; to the same class belongs 
(cf. Y.Q-^x.Z'^d.^^l.Yxdl.di^Ifitrodiicticnaiix Kulliyat j the Rtsdh-t Ta^rifdt of Fakir! (d. 941 = 1534 ) 
Constantinople 1342, p. 3— 22; TurkzyTxt \ of considerable historical value for its descripUon 
Medjm.^ ii. 434—436). I various^ classes of society (cf. Kopr. Zade 

Baki after the death of Khayali was undoubtedly I M. Fu'ad, Hayat^ 1921, N^. 2J. The ghazeU of Ni- 
the greatest poet in Stambul. His reputation spread hall of Brusa (d. 949 = ^ 542 ) to-e of equal m- 
very"" rapidly throughout the empire and even as terest, in which the poet de-,cube.> pung beauties 
far as India. All the later poets down to the belonging to the trade-gild^ (cf. Kopr. Zade M. 
xixth century' have praised him as their master. Fuad, \ eni A/ed/mit N^. 62). 

Uis kasJdes, merlhn es and ghazeh veaUy do altam The metJinezYi form was also still used for 
a high pitch of perfection. In spite of the fact mystical woiks, lives of saints, collections of rules 
that he was inspired by a number of piedecessois, for the mystic orders, lexicographical works etc., 
he retains all his own personality. In the expression most of which have little literary value. Several 
of sentiment Baki is below Fuzuli, but the miu-ical j poets wrote Iladith-i in imitation of I^ami 

charm and faultiess ease of his poems have given | and NewaY l^o this class also belongs the famous 
him the reputation of an inimitable master of j Hilye of Khakani [q. v.] and the tianslations of 
classicism I the by the same author. Encouraged 

The xvith century also produced a number of | by the fame of the Maid'd of Suleiman Ceiebi, 
other great masters of the ^azd and kaside. We ; many poets, beginning with Ak Shams al-Din 
may mention Hairetl, a very original poet, who [ Zade Hamdi took up the same subject but 
describes the towns of Rum-ili and his amours; ^ without attaining the same popularity. Lastly we 
his friend Ishak Ceiebi; Rahmi of Brusa, , may mention a Dek-miiryi-name.^ inspired by the 
known from his translation of the 'shdh-u- Dervish ' Mantik al-Tair of 'Attar and dedicated in 919 
of Ililaliandforhisfine^oiarr/s; Fighani executed . (1512) to Selim I by Shemsi. 

by order of Ibrahim Pasha ; his successor Makali; ' As the mystic movement increased in strength 
liurri Zade 'U 1 wi of Stambul, author of remar- ; in this century and new tekei were everywhere 
kable kafidei. In the second half of the century, j opened, it is not surprising that poets belonging 
Emri,'Ubeidi, Mu’edhdhin Hudayl and ■, to the different orders should write didactic works, 
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mystic poems and collections of legends of saints, 
alongside of translations of Aiabic and Persian 
mystical works. We may say that each tat'ika 
had its own literature: among these hteiatures 
the mote important belong to the heterodox groups. 
Thus the literature of the Bektashis, begun in the 
xvth century by Xedimi, had representatives in 
Vetimi and '"Ask err, dervishes of the tche of 
Saiyid C^azi, and others. Many of these figures 
are of great interest in the history of religion for 
the freedom with which they expressed their 
thoughts — which sometimes cost them their lives. 
Their heretical doctrines were not only di.sseminated 
among heterodox bodies like the Bektashis and 
Hurufis but also in orthodox orders like the Khal- 
wetls and Melamis, as we know from the historical 
sources. Other mystics wrote very simple poems, 
like VahyS Efendi of Beshiktash and others. 


Shir want, Seiyid Lukman and Ta‘liki 
Zade (d. 1013= 1604). These were also Tur- 
kish poets, but tradition demanded that the offi- 
cial S/iehnume should be written in Peisian in 
the muiiiUnb metre, until Mehmed III ordered 
it to be written in Tuikish. From the time of 
Ta'Iiki Zade, prose began to appear scattered 
through the text. From the historical point of view 
these Sitehnaiiies are naturally of less importance 
than the non-official chronicles. While w’orks like 
the Taejj al- Taicarikh of Sa'd al-Din were 
regarded as models of style, the Ta^rikh of Lutfi 
Pasha [q. V.], whose style more resembles that 
of the old chronicles, and especially his Asaf- 
name are very important for our knowledge of 
the social history of this period. The Ta^rlMi of 
Selanikli Mustafa Efendi shows how' cor- 
rupt the administration was at the end of the 


hinally a number of histoiical works were written 
in the form of mctJiniiAh. With the exception of 
the Ottoman history of Hadidi written in 937 
(1531), they always deal with a single event (the 
taking of Buda, of Ujerbe, the Yemen etc.) or 
with the victories of a sultan (particul.rrly Su- 
leiman) or of a commander (like Khair al-Liin 
Pajia Baibaiossa, Oz Demir Oghlu 'Othman 
Pasha etc.). 

Prose in this century assumes a heavier and 
moie artificial foim; exaggerating Persian models, 
the simple-t ideas are e.xpressed by the most 
complicated images to the detriment of the subject. 
Ihi-s lack of ta.ste is found in the greatest stylists 
of the period: Lami'l, Kemal Pasha Zade, 
Djelal Zade, Fcridun Beg. 'Azmi, the trans- 
lator of the HuMa\un-navte^ '.All Celebi, KI- 
nal! Zade 'All Celebi, Khwadja Sa'd al- 
Din [q. v.] and others. This artificial tendency 
had a much more disastrous influence on prose 
than on poetry. W orks written in simple language 
weie despised by the educated classes. We find 
however that in very long works, it was only the 
preface that was written in this turgid and clumsy 
style. Many liteiary. historical. religious or moralising 
works of the period were in fact written in more 
simple language. The same applies to official coires- 
pondence and other state documents. In religious 
works intended foi the people, every endeavour 
was made to write as simply as possible. The prose 
which we possess by Baki and Fuzuli shows 
an elegant and comparatively simple language. 

We shall begin with the historical works, a 
field m which great progre.ss was made in this 
century, mainly on account of the interest taken 
by the educated classes in the military successes 
of the empire. Beside the rhymed chronicle in 
continuation of the Seldjuk tradition, we find from 
the time of Bayazid II ami Selim I historical works 
m prose. The official Ottoman history written in 
Pei Sian by Idris Bitlisj w a.s translated into Turkish 
by his son. Other general histories were those of 
Ibn Kemal. 1 ^ e 1 a 1 Zade Mustafa Celebi 
entitled Tahakat al-Mamalik^ of Muhyi al-Uin 
Djemah, of Lutfi Pasha, of I^wadja Sa'd 
al-Din and of ' A 1 i. There are also a number 
of special histones, dealing with particular periods 
or certain eients (the Fethnamc^') and biographical 
iiirn u/iiz- al-Manakib relating to 
■sokoUi). At the same time the office of Sheh- 
wias maintained at the couit. In the time 
o bulciman. It was filled by Feth Allah 'Arif 
L,elebi, whose successors included Aflatun 


century. We must legard ^Ali [q.v.] as the greatest 
historian of the time and his other works reveal 
him as a man of almost encyclopaedic learning. 
Not only his Kunh al-Akhba}\ but also his Naslhat 
al-Salatifi^ Kawa'^td al-Ma^alis and Menakibd 
Hufierzceran show that the author was a severe 
critic, well informed about the conditions of life 
of his time. The style of his historical works is 
relatively simple (on his life and works cf. the 
introduction by Ibn al-Amin Mahmud Kemal to 
the edition of the Mcnakib-i Huncriveran^ Stambul 
1926). To this century also belongs the Shaka^tkd 
N'li'niauiye written in Arabic by Tashkopru 
Zade [q.v.] and translated into Turkish with 
additions by Medjdi of Edirne and Khaki of 
Belgrad; also an e.xtensive biographical literature 
among which the biographies of the Turkish 
mystic sheikhs are of considerable historical in- 
terest. A similar interest is contained in a few 
light works of badinage (meza/i) like the A^'a/s 
al-amr-name of Lami^i and of Niksari Zade 
(cf. Mtlit Tetebbu^lar Med/mJi^ast^ N®. 3 )* 

Among historical works, those which deal with 
literary history occupy an important place. The 
first Ottoman tedhkere is the Hesjit Behisht written 
*0 945 (153S) by Sehi, in imitation of the 
MaJjLilis al'A^afads of Newa^i. He was followed 
by Latifi [q.v.], 'Ash?k Celebi [q.v.], 'Ahdi 
of Baghtiad and Hasan Celebi [q.v.]. A 1 1 
also gives important notices of poets in his Kunh 
aBAkhhar, The compilation of collections of naza'ir 
on poems of other poets, like the al-Kaza^ir 

written in 918 (1512) by Hadjdji Kemal, con- 
taining poems by 266 poets, and others, is a 
custom which is also found in the xvi^b century 
and has contributed greatly to our knowledge of 
Turkish poets. 

It is in this century that we find geographi- 
cal works and travels beginning to appear. In 
the xvtb centuiy we have only translations and 
excerpts from Kazwim and Ibn al-\Vardi as well 
as a translation from the Greek of Ptolemy. In 
the xvitb century, these two w’orks are again trans- 
lated, as well as those of Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ (by Si pah i 
i^ade) and Istakhri (by Sherif Efendi) and 'All 
Ku^i^i’s work on mathematical geography, and 
Seogiaphical descriptions of Egypt. A C'ln Siyahat- 
namest written in Persian by the merchant ‘^Ali 
Ekber I^ftayi was translated into I'urkish for 
Muiad HE The celebrated of Pirl Re^is 

[q.v.] written in 935 (1529) was a result of the 
maritime policy of the Tuikish empire. It is based 
m part on older cartographers like .Safa'i and 
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on Italian maps. As a result of Suleiman’s cam- 1 
paigns by land we have Mitrakdj? Nasuh’s ; 
woik, full of admirable little sketches. Seiyidi 
’^Ali Re^is wrote his iMiihJt as a result of his 
unfortunate exploit in the Indian Ocean, although 
the book is based entiiely on earlier Arab works. 1 
The Mir^at al-Mainalik by the same author is ' 
much more original. After it we have the Siyakat- 
flame in verse of the merchant Ahmed b. Ibra- ' 
him, describing his voyage to India. The , 

al-Aivalim of Mehmed “^Ashik of Trebizond 
is very important; based on the old Arab geo- ' 
graphics, it gives valuable new information about ■ 
Ottoman lands. Finally we may mention a Ta^i ikh-i \ 
Hind-i Gjiarbi on the discovery of the New World, • 
translated in 990 (1582) from a European language 1 
by Mehmed Vusuf al-Herew’i (on this lite- 
rature cf. Taeschner in the Z.D.M.G^ Ixxvii., 

1923)- 

Alongside of classical Turkish literature, we 
find the literature of the people increasing, the 
knowledge of which was spread by the 

the tneddah and the kara^ozdji in the 
popular cafes and in the barracks of the Janis- 
saries. Many classical poets also wrote tu/ 
intended for the masses. These turkzt are in the 
^afiid metre and in the form of murcbba*^\ later 
they were called shai'Y [ 9 * v.]. This form of 
poem goes back to the earliest forms of verse 
among the Turks. But the works of unlettered j 
poets, like Enwerl, Thiyabl, Kay!, Rahikt; 
and others, written in imitation of the classical ■ 
poets, were more to the taste of the people. In : 
popular gatheiings such themes as Abil Muslim j 
the Hamza-name^ Battal Ghazi etc. were enthu- j 
siastically received. This encouraged Ha^imlj 
of Stambul to write the nutk^iezAr. Ba>Y 'vc-fulaa ■ 
taken from the Hamza- name and mspiied several | 
authors and poets to write similar works. Sultan 
Suleiman had the story of Firuz-skah translated 
into Turkish in S vols. by Salih Efendi, 
translator of the DJami^ at-HikZiyat. There were 
hsj^a-khy-'an even in the palaces of the sultSns. 
Alongside of old Muslim and Iranian subjects we 
find also collections of stories of everyday life 
like the Bursali Kh '^'adja ^Abd al-Rduf Efendi 1 
Hikayesi by the poet Wahdi, also called Ana ! 
Badji Hikayesi. The stories of e^eryday life by . 
Mustafa Djinani of Brusa in an unaffected . 
style give us a valuable insight into different j 
aspects of the life of the people in these days. ^ 
Another poet of this kind is Medhi, whose real j 
name was Derwi^ Hasan, who was the mcddah of , 
Murad III (cf. Rieu' Cat. of Turk. MSS., p. 42)- j 

In the xvith century we are a little better . 
informed regarding the activities of the ozan, \ 
although they are now generally known as askik j 
or co^iirdju. These wandenng musicians were to j 
be found wherever the people congregated and j 
used to recite their poems in syllabic metres, i 
love-songs, heroic tales, mcrthiyt'i and turku. At j 
the beginning of this century we have a portion ] 
of Bakhshi's epic on the Egyptian campaign of 
I and at the end of the century we have 
the names of Kul Mehmed (d. 1014 — 1605), 
Uksuz Oede, KhayaU and Kor Oghlu, 
and, in the garrisons of the Maghrib, Cfrpanll, 
Armudlu, Kul Culkha, Gadamuslu (cf. also 
Kopr. Zade M. Fu^ad, Turk Saz Ska'll lert, 1930'). 
The inlluence of the various classes of society on 
one another had even the result that syllabic 


metre was sometimes used among the cultured 
classes (but especially in the hezel') and the ^arud 
metre in popular poems, just as had been the 
case formerly for poems of a religious character. 
The mystic poets however, following the tradition 
of Vunus Emre, wrote their iluhls in syllabic 
metre. We may note the names of Ummi SinSn 
(d. 938=1551), Ahmed Sarban (d. 952 = 
1545)1 Idris Mukhtefi (d. 1024=1615) and 
Seiyid Seif Allah Khalweti (d. toio = 
1601). But the greatest successors of Yunus and 
Kai gh usuz were found among the Bektashis and 
Kizilbash’s, such as Kul Himmet and his pupil 
Pir Sultan Abdal, a native of Si was who 
was executed in 1600 by order of Khidr Pasha 
(cf. Sa'd al-Dln Niizhet, Pir Sultan Ab.iaC 1929). 
Other products of the popular literature of the 
period were Hasan Oghlu Turkuleri, Kara Ogh lan 
Turkusii.^ Geyik Destanl. 

xviith Century. 

In spite of the political decline of the empire 
we still find intellectual and literary life pursuing 
its normal course. The knowledge of the Ottoman 
literary language spread among the Muslim lower 
classes generally and also through districts with a 
non-Tuikish population or speaking a non-Ottoman 
Turkish dialect like eastern Anatolia (Adharl 
dialect) and the Crimea. The Crimea began to 
produce a number of Ottoman poets, among them 
actually some of the I^ans. The influence of Turkish 
literature and culture is found as early as the 
with century in the use of Arabic characters by 
the Muhammadan Hungarians and Croats (cf. 
Vngarische Bioliothek, 1927, No. 14). There is 
also a Turkish-Serbian dictionary in verse, called 
Potur Shahidlye., composed by Ha way i i^Bull. 
de la Soc. scient. dc Skophje^ iii. 189 — 202), a 
similar Turkish-Bosniak vocabulary by Uskufi 
and several rhymed Turco-Greek glossaries. 

Stambul was always the centre to which men 
of letters and learning flocked from all parts of 
the empire and from beyond its frontiers. With 
the exception of Murad IV, no sultan took an in- 
terest in literature, and among statesmen there w’ere 
relatively few patrons of literature like Ilyas Pasha, 
Musahib Musmfa Pasha, Kami Pasha and the 
Sheikhs alTslam Yahya and Behayl In spite of 
this and of the decline in the medreses this 
centuiy saw scholars of ability like Sar? “^Abd 
Allah [q* V.], IsmaMl Ankarewl, Iskak 
tGi'^adjasi, Ahmed Efendi, and others. The 
various branches of religious learning and Arabic 
philology have however no great representatives 
in this century, and the conflict between the 
medresei and the tek:^ known as the ‘‘question 
of the Kadi Zade’s'’ shows what a narrow* point 
of view still prevailed in the medreses. The perse- 
cutions of the mystical orders, which sometimes 
had a political object also, did not however 
prevent these orders from continuing to prosper 
throughout the empire. 

The “classical" Turkish poetry of the xviith century 
was in no respect below' the level of the Persian 
models. But in place of devoting themselves to 
imitations and translations the Turkish poets were 
now working on original subjects. It is true on 
the other hand that the influence of contemporary 
Persian and Indo-Persian poets is still felt. Nef^i 
show’s the inspiration of Nabi of SaYb and 

Na^ili-i Kadim that of Shaw’kat. 
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Xef'i [q V.] may be regarded as the greatest 
Turkish mastei of the i-asiJe, on account of the 
power of his imagination, the richness of his 
language and the haimony of his bt3de. His ijh lae/a 
and his i.iJji-: on the other hand are less successful. 
The influence of Xef'i was always great on his 
successors, although his period saw several eminent 
like XewH' Z a d e 'A t a y I. K a f Zad e 
Fa'idi, Riyadh Sabri and Ridavi The 
greatest representative of the ghazel is the Shaikh 
al-Islam Vahja [q. v,] who may be legarded as 
the successor of Kaki, especially on account of 
his great power to enpress feelings and emotions. 
His fame likewise survived into the following 
centuries f hher representatives of the school of 
B a k I and h' a h \ a aie the Sheikh al-Islam Be h ay i 
and Wedjdi In contrast to the latter, the poets 
Fehim [q- v.]. X'aHli-i Kadim [q. v.], Shehri 
and even the poet Xabi [q v.] were under the 
influence of contemporary Persian poetry. XabI 
on whom can be noticed the influence of Sa'ib 
became renouned fur his metji/uzi’i MairJyei and 
hib ;haz-h. Ills poems are characteiized by the 
prepondeiance of intellectual conceptions but this 
has not affected his popularity. In many of his 
poems he describes and criticises the social life 
of his time. His young contemporary Th 5 b 1 1 
[q. v.] endeavours to show his originality by 
mingling proverbial expressions with his poetry. 
.-Vniong the masteis of the gli izelin the .wiith century 
ne may also mention Xishati Mewlewi, 
Djeurl and Rami Mehmed Pasha. 

"Azmi Zade Ilaleti [q. v.] excelled in all 
poetical genres and is best known for his ruia^t. 
The and the mit^amma became very popular 

as did the tcfilkh (chronogram.). The hiJ^zv and 
/'U'zl/i. composed in different forms, caused poets 
of the first rank to write very coarse things. Some 
products of this genre however can be appreciated, 
like the tiJklure in the form of a itiethne-yn !iy 
(rufti in which the author depicts contemporary 
poets; the liidjK of Fehim and of Djewri, written 
in the form of muljmma'. are curious because the 
text Is scattered with passages in non-Turkish 
laiiguage.s. 

Some m ■/Jiiu’vH of the fir.st half of the century 
show a reniarkalile perfection. The subjects of the 
old M iwivis are gradually replaced by more topical 
subjects. The greatest representative of the stvie is 
Xew I Zade F-\tayi [q. v.] who acquired hi.s 
gieat reputation with his A Ji ’inisa^ the subjects of 
which are taken fiom the life of his time. This poet 
reveals the influence of his Turkish predecessors 
like h ah 3' a of lashlidja and HjinanI fcf. xvith 
cemiirv). Afrer him we may note the following 
authors of Kaf Zade FaHdi, Ghani 

Zade X ad in and Riyadi. It was mainly in this 
centuiy that it became fashionable to write Sakl- 
in imitation of the Persian poet Zuhu’ri, 
although this genre is already found earlier, as is 
shijwn by the Rewani (xvith century). 

Among the SaVt-iiafne\ we may specially note those of 
Ata\ I. KiyadI and Haleti; all are tinged with 
mysticism. I he mytjincii'i thus served for all soits 
of subjects taken from daily hfe, stories, descrip- 
tions. speculative works, tales of actual events etc. 

The number of religious and mystical w-orks, 
saints and didactic works connected with 
the different tarlka-, is very great in this century, 
ioetical forms were often used for them. Very well 
known is the A/, rad^iye of Xadir i, Then there were 


panegjTics of the Prophet {na^t')^ translations in verse 
of the ar'>a^Jn, of etc. Among the 

mystic poets there were some who used the syllabic 
metre; we may note Xi}azi-i MisrI, founder of 
the Mi^rhe division of the Khalwetlye order, whose 
poems weie long popular; the Bektashls aUo num- 
bered seveial poets in their ranks. There are also 
a large number of historical works in verse, Shah- 
name?,^ Ghazanames, etc., like the Sha/uiumd of 
Xadiri of the time ofOthman II and others. The 
Shchin shah name written by Miilhemi by order of 
Murad IV has only the preface in Turkish; the 
rest is Persian in keeping with the old tradition. 
It is in this century also that the custom begins 
of writing brief Ottoman histories in verse; we have 
that ofTalibl, w’ritten in loi 7 (l6oS). of N i thar I 
(d. in 1075= 1664) 'vritten for Mehmed IV and 
the Fihrist-i SJiahan^ dedicated to Mehmed IV by 
Solak Zade Hemdemi, and continued by a 
series of poets down to Ziya Pasha in the 
century. This kind of work has neither much 
historical nor literary value. 

Literary pr«jse follows the same lines as in the 
pieceding centuiy. The great stylists (^munshT)\\Vt 
\Veisf. Nergisi, Okdju Zade and others 
carried affection of language to a still more 
advanced degree. A fine specimen is given by the 
official documents addres.sed to the Persian court 
and wiitten b\ miinshls like Hukmi; this same 
style, devoid of any taste, was sometimes used even 
in private correspondence. The works which were 
considered to liave no literary value in their day 
are those which are now most appreciated, like 
those of Koci Beg. Katib Celeb i, Ewiiya 
Celebi and Na^fma. Histories, in this century 
also, take first place among prose works. There 
are several which have the character of semi-official 
chronicles like the Shehname written in prose by 
Ta^kopi uzade for 'Othman II. Murad I\ ap- 
pointed Kabili waifa-nimts for the Eriwan 
campaign. In 1074 (1664) the nishandj? ^Abd al- 
Rahman Pasha was appointed by Mehmed IV to 
chronicle events, as was Mehmed I^allfa of 
FIndikl? by Mustafa II. It is only later that XaTma 
was appointed -vak'a-nutvls. The historical works of 
this century are translations of the general histories 
of Islam, original works on the same subject, general 
and special works and monographs on Ottoman 
history. From the historical point of view, the must 
important are \\\q Djamf al-Dinaal^ written in Arabic 
by Miinedjdjim Ba.^T, the Fedhleke of Katib 
Celebi, the Tarikh of Pecewi and the best that 
of XaTma.The great encyclopaedist Katib Celebi 
[cf. HADji2jI khalifa] also reveals himself in his 
Mlzan al-Hakk and DastUr al-'Amal as a historian 
of penetrating insight. Pecewi [q. v.], who made 
use of Christian sources, is also very valuable for 
his sound judgment and impartiality. NaTma [q*v.] 
w'ho posessed descriptive powers of the first order, 
gives vivid psych(»Iogical analyses of historical cha- 
racters. Koci Beg [q.v.] examines in his celebrated 
RtsaU the causes of the decline of the empire. 
Kara Celebi Zade is a manshi rather than a 
historian. We must also mention chroniclers like 
Wedjihi, Hasan Bey Zadean<l Solak Z ade, 
as well as the dheil to the Shakd^ik-i nti^maniye 
by New'^i Zade "Atayi and the continuation 
by 'Lshshaki Zade. 

The tedhkere is much below the level of the 
xvith century; the most notable is that of Riyadi 
written in 1018 (1609). The Riyad aRSku^ara'' of 
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Kaf Zade Fa^idl composed in 1030 (1621) also 
contains specimens of the work of the poets dealt 
\\ith in it. I'here is also the dheil to this work 
by Mehmed ‘^Asim (d. 10S6 = 1675), the conci-'»e 
teJhdcte of Rida and that of Gufti alieady 
mentioned. The Mata'i' al- Xaziv ir by Khisali 
(d. 1062= 1652) IS a collcctiun of 

In the field of geography the most important 
works are those of Katib Celebi and Abu 
Bakr Dimashki. They use European as well 
as Muslim sources. The Siyahat-name of EwTiya 
Celebi [q. v.] is important for the history of all 
aspects of social life. In spite of Us defects it is 
a work without an equal in Turkish literature. 
In this century also the drat sefaret-fiatfU-^ appear. 

The great populaiity o{ iht 
ka?-L 7 gi'zdji etc. continued in this century in all 
classes of society. At Brusa we have Derwish 
K a m i I i , K u r b a n I I i s i and others, at 
Eizerum Kassab Kurd, Kandilli Oghlu 
etc. At Stamlml there wcie eighty mcddalu who 
were organised in a gild (i’.wd/): the best known 
is Tifli [q* V.] who was nedhit to Murad I\ . 
Towards the end of this century the meddah 
Klrimi (d. 1120=1708) flourished. 

The musician-poets {^az ^aV/ 7 cW) became very 
numerous in the xviUh centuiy. We find them 
among the Janissaries, the sipahis, the lewends, 
the djelalis, and in the religious bodies like the 
K 5 z!ibash and the Bektashis. They were alwajs to 
be found in military retinues. The writer has suc- 
ceeded in collecting and identifjing the works and 
names of about thirty muMCian-poets of this century- 
The most notable are Gewheri and '^Ashtlc 
^Omer; the latter has almost become the patron 
saint of the saz shlfirleri (cf Koprulu Zade M. FiCad, 
Ticik sazsan Urine ait vietinUr ivc-UihikUt\ I — 
Istambul 1929-1930). 'i'he intluence of this popular 
literature is felt even among the upper clashes, as 
in the poems of tlie IGian of the Ciimea, Mehmed 
Giray, who wrote under the makUas of Kamil, 
•Muertluye ^Afife Sultan, one of the favou- 
rites of Mehmed IV, Seveial '‘classical” poets also 
wrote sJiaiki for the masses. I'he poem on the hero 
Gendj ^Othfuan by Kaylkdjl Mustafa has actu- 
ally given rise to a folk-tale which still survives 
in Anatolia (Koprulu Zade M KiFad. A(7U^v/ kul 
ice'gt’nc osnian hikayesi^ Istambul 1930)- 
It is probable that several other folk-tales originated 
in this centmy, like those called ''AdiJk herem^ 
C/ianK aud Mdk IsmZdlL I astly we see 
from the statements of F! wliya Celebi that it 
was in this century that the Orta Oyumi [q. v.] 
began to be popular with the people. 

X V i 1 i ^ ^ century. 

Literatuie and culture continued in this century 
to follow the same lines as in the preceding centuries. 
There was a vast output in prose and poetry, while 
the intellectual links with I’etsia and Transoxania 
continued to exist. Persian poets, expecially ^aw- 
kat and Sahb, exerei-ed a great inlluence on Tur- 
kish poetry. But in spite of all this, the tendency 
to a more individual development gained in strength 
and was shown in the eiuieavouis to simplify the 
language. It is mainly due to the great poets of 
the beginning of this century that classical d urkish 
poetry entered on a path entirely independent of 
contemporary Persian poetiy. 

The period of Damad Ibrahim Pasha [q-v.] is 
a very important one. Many works weie written 


and translated by his orders or those of Sultan 
Ahmed III. Committees were ^appointed to trans- 
late important w'urks rapidly. Among the poets 
of this period we may mention ‘^Othman Zade 
Ta^ib. who was called the king of poets, Seiyid 
Wehbi, Sami, Ra^id, Neill, Selim, Kami, 
of Ediine, Durri, Xhakib, ^Arif, Salim, 
Celebi Zade^Asim, and 'Izzet ‘^Ali Pasha. 
Nedim [q. v.] in particular acquired a great re- 
putation in the second half of the century and 
later. His ghazets and his sharyi recall the period 
of SaM-abad and by his original subjects, rich 
imagination and harmonious language, he surpasses 
his piedecessors and his contemporaiies. In the 
^a7’ki lie reached a level which neither Nazim 
liefore him nor Fadil Enderuni after him 
attained. It was aRo through the patronage of 
Damad Ibrahim Pasha that Ibrahim Muleferrika 
[q. V.] was able to inaugurate Turkish typography; 
but for several reasons printing remained confined 
to a very restiicted sphere throughout this century 
and did not exercise any particular influence on 
intellectual or artistic life. 

Among the great poets of this century we must 
also make special mention of Kodja Raghib 
Pa«ha [p- V.], the greatest representative of the 
school of Nabi. and Sljeikh Ghalib [q. v.], the 
last great poet of the classical period. In the 
kaslde it was the infiuence of NeCi that dominated, 
w’hile in the gkazel there w’as a rivalry between 
the disciples of Nedim and Sam! on the one hand 
and admirers of NabI on the other. But towards 
the end of the century a decline in both schools 
became apparent; poets like Fadil EnderUni 
[(j V.] and Sunbiilzade Wehbi [q-v.] are only 
mere imitators. The poets of this century practised 
all forms of poetry and special attention w'as 
devoted to genres characteristic of an epoch of 
decadence, like the hid^'^'s the hczcl^ the mii^amma 
(enigma) and the td'rlkh (chronogram), while im- 
morality and a general decline in good taste in- 
cieased. On the other hand, true religious inspi- 
ration still Continued, as may be seen fiom the 
jnufiadtdt and the na^t of Nazim, the Mtdadjiye 
of poets like Nayl'OlhmSn Dede, NahifI and 
"Arif Suleiman Bey and the verse translation 
of the MefhitxXi of MewdSna by NahifI. The 
metJincicH of this peiiod are numerous but of 
little literary value, the old subjects of the kharnsa 
are entirely dropped, with the exception of the 
Htesn-n of Sheikh Ghalib, the last master- 

piece of this class. Finally, the rhymed historical 
works of this period and the mystic poems by 
initiates of the various orders are of little impoitance. 

Literary prose tends to become gradually simpler, 
although we still find imitations of the style of NergisI 
and Oku Zade. A well-known stylist like ^Oth- 
man Zade TaGb openly declared against exag- 
gerated artificiality in prose. Historical works occupy 
the first place. Among authors serving as wak^a- 
nnzi'is [q. V.] w’e may mention Rashid, f elebi- 
Zade TAsim and Wasif, but none of them can 
be compared to their predecessors like Nahma, 
although hundieds of people were writing bio- 
graphical and historical works. The political and 
militaiy decline of the empire caused a large 
number of taylka (‘‘memoirs’*) to be written in- 
vestigating the causes. The most remarkable of 
these memoirs is that of Kodja Segban Ba^f. 
From the point of view of geography w’e may 
I note a number of important sefdret-names^ of which 
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the F) ansa Sefaret-na?n€si ofVirmi SekizCelebi 
5 Iehined Efendi_ is a typical example; these 
wurks were occasionally, although rardv, written 
in veise. The sur-names, written to celebiate the 
splendid festivals held by the sultans aie important 
s juices for sociological research. Those best known 
are the Sui-name?, of Seiyid Wehbi and of 
II ash met. The collections of biographies of poets 
are even more numerous than in the preceding 
century. We may mention the leJ/ik^rcs, ofSafayi 
and Salim and that of Beligh; the tedhkere of 
Esrar Dede is specially devoted to Mew leu I 
poets; to this century belong also the WakWi’- 
al-I-2idala of ^eikhi, which is the final conti- 
nuation of the Sh^ikTt jk. Lastly the Ttthfe-i 

Khattatin of Mustakim Zade — whom "we 
may regard as the greatest encyclopaedist of this 
century ia the most impoitant source for the 
Muslim and Turkish calligraphers {Fhattat). In 
the field of geography we have only translations 
and excerpts from European works. 

The )2tt',!dak ^ kara^vzc^i and 02'ta oyu/i^it 
continued to enjoy the same populaiity among all 
classes of society. The works of the musician-poets 
weie also kiioun eveiywhere; we mav mention 
Kimeti, Nuri, Lewni, Kaba SakalMehmed 
and Imasihl, but the popularity of Gewheri 
and Ashfh 'Omer continued; some of these 
poets weie of Armenian origin, like Medjiiun 
and \\ artnn who lived at the beginning of the 
century. Hits influence of Turkish musician-poets 
on the poems of the Armenian ashu^h pel haps 
begins as early as the xvith century (cf. Kopr. Zade 
VO FahiltaFi Med/mn\isJ, 1922, 

P' * 32). The best e.xample of the way 


in uhich the literary taste of the people had I 
penetrated among the upper classes is the fact I 
that the great poet Xedim also wrote a turhi 
in the popular metre. This tendency became more 1 
marked as the century advanced. 

xixthcentury. | 

At the beginning of this century, Ottoman: 
literature had sunk to a very low level wliich ' 
continued till the period of the “Tanzimat”. Wasif ' 
Enderuni [q v.] and ‘Izzet Jbdla [q. v.l alone 
show .some originality. Wasif appeals to the po- ' 
pulai taste and shous the influence of A'edTm as 
uell as that of Fadil Enderuni. 'Izzet Molla ' 
while stiongly influenced by Xedim and Shaikh 
^L&U lb IS. however, a much greater poet tlian 
> t . especially as regards the purity of his i 
ungmage and his poetical technique; in addition 
^ ™d he wrote quite good me(h- i 

I f 1*^ “master” of classical poetry I 

before the “I anzimaf. It is true that even after ! 
the Tanzimat , many poets wrote hisldc^ and I 
in the ancient style and among 'them the ■ 
„reat advocates of literary innovations like NamJk ' 

bcLn. P-O'l 

^ Jjalib Bey of I.eskofca, 'Awni Bev i 

and f'I ^‘=-'’1 all imitators of NaMU ' 

nd hehim-i kadim. They had, however, no 
It course of liteiary development, 

ou d noWr^^"^"' tradition 

h“s thod Sbina.si and 

is “Tanzimat” 

was not less th^ ‘"“''“'‘Eh the production 

less than m preceding centuries. In history. 


I the Tc^rlMi of M u t e r dj i m 'Asim is remarkable 
; for its style and critical ability; the author uses 
, even simpler language in his translation of the 
I Burhan-i Katj'^ and of the KamTis. The wak'^a- 
nuzi'ls Es^ad Efendi, translator of the 
' and author of the well-known Css-i Zafer on the 
exteimination of the Janissaries, is far below 
, with his insipid language and confused 

style. The same wiiter edited the TakicJm-i Wek^t 
and Sultan Mahmud II reproached him with the 
obscurity of his language in an account of a journey 
of the sultan which he had drawn up in this capacity. 
On the other hand, in his translation of the Mii- 
stairaf^ he recommends the use of Turkish in- 
stead of Arabic and Persian words and the sim- 
plification of literary style, which shows to what 
an extent the movement to simplify the language 
had made progress. Lastly we must not forget 
the celebrated poet and stylist ‘^Akif Pasha 
[q.v.] who, in spite of several poems written m 
the popular metre and some works in simple 
prose, ought not to be regarded as the first to 
spread literary innovations. “^Akif Pasha, indeed, 
remained entirely unaffected by European culture 
and is one of the last representatives of the old 
literature. 

Among the representatives of the popular lite- 
rature we have information about the maddah^ 
Pic Emin, KSz Ahmed, Ha^^I Mu^edh- 
dhin, Kor Hafiz and others, as well as of some 
writers of shadow-plays ikhayaldji) like Sher- 
b e t^^ i Emin, Hafiz of Kasim Pasha, Mu- 
sahih Sa'id Efendi; it is only tow'ards the 
end of the century that Katib Salih in breaking 
wnth the ancient tradition began to imitate the 
modern theatre. 

The best known musician-poets of this century 
j are Derdli, ^ihni of Baiburt and Emrah 
j of Erzerum, who acquired a great and well merited 
, popularity in Asia Minor as well as in Constan- 
tinople among all classes (cf. Kopr. Z. M. Fu^ad, 
Erzurumlii Emvah^ Istambul 1929). Down to the 
end of the reign of “^Abd al-^Aziz these 
used to assemble in a cafe in Ta^uk Pazari. They 
had an organisation of their own with a chief 
(/V /j) at their head, recognised by the government. 
Ihis organisation was broken up later on, but in 
the xxth century we still find musician-poets in 
Asia Minor. 

This classical Turkish literature and especially 
the poetry had lost almost all its vigour and 
originality by the time the Tanzimat began. Clas- 
sical poetry had lost the ability to create anything 
new within its narrow limitations, and the poets 
could only produce imitations {nazire) of the great 
masters of the past, or in their efforts to show a 
little originality fall into artificiality and platitude. 
As a result of continually repeating the .same con- 
ceptions by the same United means of expression, 
all the vitality of Turkish poetry w'as destroyed. 
Even great artists like N e d 1 m and ^ e i kh 
^aUb had not been able to escape the rigid 
rules of the old models. On the other hand, the 
attempts to draw upon the language and literature 
of the people and to appeal more to popular taste 
an an^age, efforts such as we observe in Fadil 
-nderuni and Wasif, only resulted in vulgarity 
tin anality. In spite of the political and economic 
connection with Europe which had existed for 
centuries the social structure of the Ottoman 
people had never emerged from the frame of 
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Islamic civilization, which kept it imprisoned in 
a mediaeval sy^^tem of ideas. It is true that the 
continual military defeats and the gradual economic 
decline had impressed upon thinking people the 
material and technical superiority of Europe and 
that, as early as the xviii^h centurj, they had 
begun to take advantage of European skill to re- 
organise the army and the fleet. But it was much 
more difficult to admit the superiority of Europe 
in the field of culture. The metirese'i^ which were 
in a very backw’ard state compared with earlier 
centuries, still clung tenaciously to the mentality 
and tastes of the middle ages. Modern science 
w’as beginning to be introduced only in institutions 
founded for the army, like the Engineering School 
{miihefidis-khanc) and the Medical School Qibb- 
k}w.ne). These innovations owed a great deal to 
a few individuals, who had studied western 
languages and modern sciences, like Kh o dj a 
Ishak Efendi, Gelenherl and ^ani Zade. 
It was the need felt by Selim III and especially 
by Mahmud II to reorganise the aimy and navy 
and to establish a central administration to prevent 
the empire being parcelled out between feudal 
chiefs, that led them to consent, in spite of the 
opposition of the viedrist.%^ to the reform of the 
teaching of mathematics and natural sciences. 

From the end of the xviiiih century, there were 
in Turkey men who knew French and recognised 
the cultural superioiity of Europe. In bringing 
teachers from ETance and sending students to 
Europe, the movement of Europeanisation was 
encouraged in Turkey. It was natural then that 
as a result of all these needs, European influence 
began to show itself little by little, as in every 
branch of life, also in the field of thought and art. 

h, “European” Turkish Literature. 

Period of the “Tanzimat” and the 
New Literature. 

The great industrial and capitalist development 
in Europe as well as the political expansion and 
rivalry of the imperialist Great Poweis could not 
long ignore so vast and rich a field of exploitation 
as Turkey. At the same time the mediaeval insti- 
tutions of the empiie had lost their power of 
resistance and the levolutionary movements in 
France had propagated the principle of nationality 
among the non-Muslim elements. All these circum- 
stances made the urgent need felt of introducing 
reforms in the social and administrative instituth)DS 
of the empire. These reforms were to meet with 
considerable resistance, not only among the lower 
classes but also among those membeis of the 
educated classes wiio had been educated in the 
?nedreses. It was due to Reshid Pasha and his 
little group of followers that the reforms were 
gradually intiocluced into the country. In Turkish 
history these reforms areknown as“Tan7imat”[q.v.]. 

The Tanzimat weie nut confined to the fields 
of administration, justice and finance; with the 
object of securing the piogress of education among 
the Muslim Turks, piimary and secondary schools 
were opened and plans made to found a univeisity. 
An Rn^unien-i dduf^Ji was foimed to prepare 
schoolbooks (1269 = 1S53) and students were 
sent to Europe. The E/idjiinu’/i-t danish was soon 
replaced by the Dj.cnh\ct-i "-ilfniyc-i ^othmaniye 
(1277 = 1860), which began to publish its own 
organ: Mcd;mTCa-i Fiifitin. In the following year, 


the Girls’ School was opened and in 1279 (1862) 
University courses were begun. In 1282 (1865) 
was formed a Ttrdjejm Djem^iyeti, in 1284(1867) 
the Civil School of Medicine {Tibbiye-i mitlkiye 
Mektebi) began its lectures, and in the following 
year, the Lycee of Galata Seray w'as opened, the 
curriculum of which was adapted from western 
secondary schools and Fiench was used for teaching 
alongside of Turkish. The University {^Dar al- 
Fujiun) w’as opened in 1286 (1869) but the intrigues 
of the conservative elements forced it to be closed 
two years later. In 1287 (1870) the School of 
Law i^Hukuk Mektebi) w'as opened and in 1294 
(1877) a School of Political Sciences (^Mekteb-i 
miilkiye). At the same time museums and libraries 
w’ere founded as well as technical schools like the 
engineering, agricultural and commercial schools. 
Thus there was gradually cieated an educated 
class outside of the medreses. All this activity was 
accompanied by a gradual development of the 
daily press. In 1247 (1831) the official publication 
Takicim-i WeklFi' began to appear which was 
followed by the Dyerlde-t Hawdd'ith in 1256 
(1840), the Terdjumdn-i Akzvdl in 1276 (1859) 
and the Tasunr-i Efkdr in X278 (1861) [cf. 
djarIda] These two last mark an important stage 
in the history of modern developments for it was 
through them that Shi nasi, founder of the new 
literary school, and his disciple Namllj: KemSl 
addressed the public. Down to the period when 
the absolutism of ^Abd al-Hamtd prevented any 
kind of publication, the Turkish press developed 
very rapidly. Many scientific and literary works 
were translated from European languages, especially 
from E'rench, and the Turkish language began to 
be simplified, at the same time enriching itself 
with a large number of scientific expressions. 

The three great figures of the new literature are 
^inasl [q-v.] who had been educated inFrance, 
his great disciple Namfk Kemal [cf. kemSl] 
and Ziya Pa.^a [q.v.], both of whom had lived 
in France as exiles. Through these circumstances 
the new school was imbued with the French 
literature of the xviiiffi and xix^h century, and the 
piinciples proclaimed during the political revolutions 
in France. 'The innovators wished to exteiminate 
the old feudal literature and proclaim the ideas 
of “fatherland” {ycatari)^ “hbeity” {Jinnlyet)^ 
“democracy” {khalki^^llh) and “constitutionalism” 
{medidHtiyety^ they aimed at creating a “bourgeois” 
liteiature. It was in this way that journalism, 
political and literary criticism, the theatre, the 
tianslation of ^^estern literaiy works, the novel 
and the philosophical and sociological essay began. 
^inasX waN neither a brilliant stylist nor a great 
poet, but his programme was well defined; he 
wished to free himself from the trammels of the 
old unintelligible language; although he was not 
able to realise all this programme, his theories 
exercised a great influence on those around him. 
Ziya Pasha, by his translations of Rousseau and 
Moliere and by his literaiy and political criticism, 
gave great support to this movement. He w'as well 
versed in the classical literature, yet he went so 
far as to allege that this liteiature had no relation 
to the Turkish character; he upheld the thesis 
that one ought to follow natuie, i. e. borrow from 
the popular language and literature. In reality 
Ziya Pasha had neither the strength nor the courage 
to put these theories into force. 

It W'as undoubtedly Namfk Kemal who assured 
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the definite success of the new school. He was a 
great aitist, a keen fighteij a prolific author and 
a great patriot. For him art was a means of 
piovoking a revival in the land and he contrihuted 
vigorously to the cultural and political revolution 
in Tuikey by his political articles, his dramas, 
his novels, his patriotic poetry, his histoiical work-., 
his critical e.^says and even by his private letters. 
He exeicised a piofoimd influence. The presentation 
of H'ufau was a great political event in the country. 
He attacked the old literature even more bitterly 
than Ziya Pasha and thought that it was impossible 
to write Turkish puetiy in the hi/ «/ metre. 
However, not even Kemal could cast off the old 
tiaditions entiiely, nor could his friends. It is for 
this leason that Sa^d Allah Pasha was able to j 
write in 1297 (iSSol in an anonymous article in I 
the jouinal ll'iik/, that pupils should only be j 
given literal tiaiislations of western woiks because 1 
the ‘‘new ' waiters had not been able to produce in | 
reality any leally ne.-. . ; 

''Abd al'Hakk Hamid [q. v.], a pupil of ; 
A'annk Kemal, brought about a great revolution , 
in the field of poetry, which hitherto had not ! 
been able to free itself fiom ancient forms. This i 
esttemeli prolific poet introduced into Turkish the i 
lyric and the drama in which his models were ' 
Dante, Kacine, Corneille and Shakespeare. Even ! 
Namfk Keniill acknowledged that the new Turkish ! 
poetry begins with Hamid. Other important figures ! 
were Ridja’i Zade Kkrem [cf. ekrf.m] and! 
S S 111 1 Pasha Zade SezaT [q. v.]. but in pro- j 
poition as the pressuie of despotism increased, ' 
the second generation of the period of the | 
lanziniat began more and more to pursue purely i 
artistic ends. ! 

Many other thinkers or writers have contributed ; 
to the cultural evolution of the country. We may j 
mention the famous historian Ahmed Djewdet : 
Pa^a [q. V.], Ahmed Wefi^ Pa.sha [q. v ], 
Suleiman Pasha, and the great writer and' 
encyclopaedist Ahmed Midhat Efendi [q.v.]. ; 
as ivell as the lexicographer Shams al-Din' 
Sami Bey [q.v,]. Djewdet Pasha, well versed | 
in oriental learning and author of a Turkish j 
grammai in collaboration with Fu'ad Pa^ha, has 1 
written bcMutiful prose in Turkush. Ahmed Wefik, : 
animated by western ideas, wished to revive national ' 
culture, and prockiimed the fact that the Tuiks ; 
of .inatoha weie a bianch of the great Turkish i 
nation. He compiled the fiist dictonary of Anatolian i 
luiki-h. collected proverbs and tianslated the i 
S!L.uija,a-i T Hrk of Abu ' 1 . Ghazi. By bis adaptations i 
of tile comedies of Moliere he jilayed a great part ! 
in the development of the Turkish theatre. Suleiman ! 
Paiha, who reorganised the military schools, was ^ 
a great patriot. He claimed that the language and ! 
liteiature should be called “Turkish-’ and not i 
Othmanlt ’ ; in his Tct, ikh-: ^ALun he devoted a ! 
special chapter to the early Turks, taking his '• 
material from Deguignes and other souices. | 

Lastly Ahmed Midhat wrote and tianslated i 
lundreJs of volumes of a popular nature, beginning ' 
with books of the alphabet; he thus trained the ' 
people to read and contributed to raising the ' 
eve. of education, which was his only aim, 1 
or his books have no scientific or literary value] , 

" showed himseH a worthy successor of ! 

eli; . ajdia in his KZunus al-A'^lam Kanius-i \ 
1 iirki. ' I 

At the end of the xixth century appeared ' 


Mu^^allim Nadji v.], who obtained great 
fame under the protection of Ahmed Midhat. Nadji 
was well versed in eastern culture and wrote ^h azeh 
in the classical style alongside of good poems in 
the new st\le. The followers of the old school 
expected from him almost a resurrection of clas- 
sicism, although Nadji was not at all a champion 
of such a reaction, as is shown by his beautiful 
simple prose (as in "Omcrih codjithli t^k u'). His 
quanels with Ekrem bey originated rather in 
personal reasons. At the same time NabI Zade 
Nazim, who died very young, came to the front ; his 
novel Zi'hra makes him a figure of first importance 
in literary history. 

The most important event at the end of the 
xix^h century is the literary movement begun by 
a group of youthful men of letters who had as- 
sociated themselves, at the instigation of Ridja'I 
Zade Ekrem, with the periodical Them et~i 
ZiijiTin'. this movement marks the second and last 
stage of the Europeanisation of Turkish literature. 
It is dominated by the figures of Tewfik Fikret 
[q.v.] and ^alid Ziya and is very much under 
the influence of the liteiary movements in France at 
the end of the xixth century. Started in a period 
of absolute despotism and having only a shoit 
life of five or six years, this movement produced 
works of a neurotic and pessimistic sentimentality. 
Its motto w'as ‘‘art for art’s sake”. If we except 
Djenab Shihab al-Din, who acquired after 
the revolution the reputation of a great prose 
wiiter. Sulaiman Nazif, w’ho may be consideied 
a pupil of Nam?k Kemal with an originality of 
his own, Fa^ik ^Ali, an imitator of 'Abd al- 
Haklj: Hamid, and Isma'il Safa, an independent 
figure, who finds his subjects in everyday life, all 
the poets who wrote in the Therzvet-i Funun w'eie 
imitators of Tewfik Fikret. Khalid Ziya, who 
has a very choice style, is the true founder of the 
literary novel in Turkish. He takes his subjects 
generally from the upper middle classes, but some 
of his short stories de^cnbe the life of the people. 
The latter genre has been more successfully treated 
by the novelists Ahmed Hikmet and H use in 
Djahid, in more simple language. Mehmed 
Ke^uf is a novelist who makes excellent psycho- 
logical analyses, but his language is incorrect. In 
the field of science, phil- sophy and criticism, the 
collaborators on the Thericet-i Funun did no more 
than translate. But the severe censorship and the 
short life of the group did not enable them to 
show greater vitality. 

While the school of Tewfik Fikret andKhabd Ziya 
reflected only the life of the upper classes, Husein 
Rah mi [q.v.] depicted in his novels various aspects 
of the life of the people; and at the same time 
the notable publicist Ahmed Rasim [q.v.] was 
dealing in several of his w’orks wdth the same 
subject. Among the poets of this period, we may 
further mention Riza Tewfik [q.v.] who has 
written the finest lyrics in the style of the 
poets and Bektashi, but in syllabic metre, the 
poetess Nigai Kh a n f m and lastly Mehmed 
Emin Bey [q.v.] who suddenly became celebrated 
during the Turco-Greek war by his Turkce Shvrlcr, 
Mehmed Emin employed a very simple language 
in the syllabic metre and wished to reach the 
people directly although the existing 

popular literature with its mentality, tastes and 
traditional forms were entirely unknown to him. 
As a man of letters he was entirely of the school 
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of Fikret* he was not however an individualist like 
his contemporaries but imbued with the demociatic 
spirit (khalkdjIlJkj. This was the first occasion on 
which a Turkish pi^et had descended to the level 
of the people. Perhaps it is right to charge him 
with a lack of lyrical feeling, but this docs not 
prevent us from regarding him a^ an interesting figure 
in literary history. At the same time the move- 
ment to simplify the language continued and even 
gave rise to an exaggeiated puiism. By the trans- 
lation of the works of European scholars the 
early histoiy and culture of the Turks became 
known, while the journalistic activities of the 
young Turks abroad began to envisage Tluki^h 
nationalism from the political point of view. These 
were the mam elements in the cultural and literary 
life of Turkey before the Resolution of 190S. 

xx^h centuiy. 

The revolution of 190S, having brought about 
the abolition of the ceii'Oiship, caused an extended 
literary activity. The patriotic pieces of Kemal 
and Hamid re-appeared on the stage and a large 
number of works of a sociological, philosophical 
and historical nature weie translated into Turkish. 
At the same time, great impro\emenis were made 
in education and the relations with Europe raised 
the general cultural level to a height never befoie 
reached. 

The most important literary organisation after 
the Revolution was ‘‘Fedjr-i ati\ although it was 
a literary circle which lasted only a short time; 
its members began by following the school of j 
Fikret and l^alid Ziya, but the majority of them | 
ended up as members of the national literary ; 
movement. Ahmed Ha^im alone continued to ■ 
develop in the w’ay he had first chosen. He never , 
abandoned the metre, nor the conception 

of “art for art's sake’* in its strictest foim. Besides, 
he had ideas of his own on the 1 elation between 
music and poetry (cf. PI. Duda, Ahned Haschiin 
in \V. I., ii., 1928, 3—4, P* 200—244). The 

poet Yahya Kemal who had a great intluence 
after 1912 had literary views entirely diflerenl 
from those of Ahmed Ha^im for he sought music 
rather in the exterior elements of his poems, while 
he retained the motto “art for art s sake . 
Another poet, who remained outside of the national , 
literature is Mehmed “^Akif, the advocate of 
Panislamism and unrivalled master of the ^arTid 
metre; in simple language he describes the life ; 
of the peojile in its most realistic aspect-.. “^Akif, j 
whose lyiics sometimes rise to great heights, has ^ 
remained quite uninfluenced by western poetiy; ^ 
he is a democratic poet, born of the pe*ip!e. In 1 
the w*ork of these three poets, very different from 1 
one another, we see Turki'^h poetry striving to | 
free itself from the too limited spheie of lewfik 
Fikret and his school; but under the stimulus of , 
the great development of the nationalist movement . 
W'hich manifested itself in the whole domain of [ 
art, poetry also has ended by entering on new paths. ^ 

a. The National Literature. ! 

After the Revolution of ipoS, it was the ideal 
of Ottomanism that animated the ' 

governing classes. But the political events which ' 
rapidly followed, soon proved that this ideal was ! 
a chimera, by the attitude of the Muslim elements i 
no less than hy that of the Chiistians. The luikish 
element, which was dominant in the empire, thus 


needed a new ideal; this w'as the national ideal, 
which had already revealed itself in the period 
of the Tanzimat and which had existed through 
the Hamidian period in a cultural form. After the 
revolution aUo, this movement began by assuming 
a cultuial aspect. On December 28, 1908, the 
society Turk D:) neyi was founded, the object of 
which was to study the past and present of the 
Turkish peoples, to simplify the Turkish language 
and to make it a language of science. This society 
had not much power, but in November 1911 the 
peiiodicai Turk Yurdii began to appear and on 
Match 12, 1912, the Turk Odja^yhi was founded. 
Tins movement was not confined to a few Turkish 
patiiots: associated w ith it were a number of Tur- 
kish intellectuals fromother countries who had fled 
from the oppiession of Tsarism, like Agha Oghlu 
Ahmed, Husain Zade LVli and Ak Cora Q gh lu 
Yusuf The movement was violently opp* sed by 
the followeis of a badly understood occidental- 
ism ( ^k arddjf/ik) on the one side and by the 
paitisans of Panislamism {ittihad-i IslanC) on the 
other. At the same time, the periodical GendJ 
KalemUr^ published at Salonika, again started, 
under a pretentious name, a campaign to purify the 
Turkish language, and Ziya Gok Alp, a member 
of the Committee of Union and Progress 
I terckki\ began his activities. With the transfer of 
I the central office to Constantinople, Ziya Gok Alp 
I joined the Turk Yurdu. Later, after the disastious 
conclusion of the Balkan War, the younger gene- 
ration also rallied to the national movement. The 
lime was very opportune for the success of the 
national ideal; it only required a man capable of 
directing the national idea and la)ing down a 
programme and giving it a philosophical basis, 
it was Ziya Gok Alp who did this. He exercised 
a great influence on the youth by his university 
couises, by his lectures and by his articles and 
poems; all his life, from the time of the Balkan 
War to the Armistice, when he was exiled to 
Malta, and later during his sojourn in Dijar Bakr 
and Ankara, he displayed an uninterrupted activity : 
the resume of his teaching is contained in his 
book Turkdjiiliiyun Esaslol (Angora 1339 = 
1923). His death, soon after, was a cause of 
general mourning throughout the land. 

As in all branches of life, the national movement 
made its influence felt in literatuie: the syllabic 
metre attained the dominant position in poetiy; 
the language was simplified; the motto “art for 
art’s sake" w’as replaced by “art for life”; writers 
began to borrow from popular literatuie and 
its traditional forms ; literature began to reflect 
the life and characteristics of all branches of 
society. Philological and historical studies w’ere 
made on the works of the musician-poets, on the 
popular liteiature, the music of the people. In 
brief, the science of Turkology was founded. [It is 
to Kdprulu Zade Mehmed Fu^ad, the author 
of this article, that almost all the credit of these 
important studies is due. E d d.] All this contributed 
greatly to give a definite direction to the new literary 
movement. 

Among the poets of this movement we may 
give fiist place to FarQk Nafidh, who in his 
last poems depicts the scenery of Anatolia, then 
Orkhan Seif I, Enis Behidj, Yusuf Ziya, 
^aiid Faldiri, Nedjib Fadil. All these show 
the influence of Ziya Gok Alp and Yah) a Kemal 
rather than of Mehmed Emin, In prose, the 
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progress is still more marked and the writers in 
it have still greater force. The greatest figure of 
the period is Kh Slide Edib fUianim. After 
the stoiies of love and passion which are charac- 
teiistic of her fiist period she wrote books in the 
style of AttMen Gomlck in which she describes 
the struggle of Anatolia for independence. 'Omer 
Seifeddin, who died young, has left a number 
of very good little stones, some of which, like 
Bomba^ are masterpieces of national literature. 
Kefik Khalid, who is perhaps the be.st writer 
of simple Turkish, describes in his ilcmltkct 
JlikXiydleri realistic scenes of Anatolian life, 
hitherto unkown to literature; his lealism however 
is e.xpressed in a merciless sarcasm, quite devoid 
of sympathy and feeling. Va'kiib KadrI, even 
in his novels, is rather a stylist and a mystic poet 
than a story -teller. Other well-known figures in the 
new prose aie FSlih Rifki, who describes in 
Atcsh ~oe-Gunish episodes of the war in Palestine 
and R u sh e n E Oi r e f. .Among the novelists 
Re shad Auii achieved fame by his novel Call 
Kiishit. The evolution of the Turkish theatie is 
being hampered by the interminable adaptations 
of woithless French vaudeville. But the fact 
that the lurktsh woman has appeared on the 
stage, that theie are many good actors and that 
important western pieces are now being played 
giies good hope for the futuie. 

By the foundation of the Turkish nationalist 
republic, nationalist principles have entered into ! 
the things of everyday life. The government is , 
devoting much attention to the simplification of i 
the language and to the creation of a scientific ' 
terminology in Turkish. The adoption of the Latin ' 
alphabet will contribute a great deal to the sim- 
plification of the language. But there is no 
resting. While the nationalist literature is still Id 
Its beginnings, we already see announced an 
internationalist literature. The young and 
vigoious Marxi.st poet Nazim Hikmet, who has 
returned to Turkey after a lung stay in Russia, 
is endeavouring to create a proletaiiat literatuie 
with poems without metre and without thyme, at 
the same time launching his thunderbolts at the 
capitalists and the literary men who defend them. 
Several young poets and novelists have gathered 
round Nazim Hikmet, while others are trying to 
spread futurist ideas. It may be doubted if this 
new seed, brought by wild winds from beyond the 
Black Sea, will find a fertile soil in this country, 
where industry and capitalism are only beginuing 
to develop. It is impossible to say if the young 
national literature will be capable of resisting 
these foreign influences. In any case, future 
developments will take a course parallel to that 
of the country's destiny. 

Bibliography-, a. Methodology; 
Koprulu Zade Mehmed Fu’ad, Turk EUibiyall 
Ta rikhi/iJe L sti! (in the periodical Bilgi.^ i., 
' 3 J! 9 - P- t" 52 ); do., in Afilil Tetebbu'lar AIiJj- 
mu^asi, i., 1331, p, 35—46. 

b. Texts; The majority of the texts of the 
old literature are still in manuscript Some have 
been printed at Cairo and Constantinople but 
not in critical editions. For the manuscripts, the 
catalogues of libraries in east and west may be 
consulted. Very few texts have been translated 
into European languages. For details, see this 
article and other articles relating to the subject, 
r. Chrestomathies. The most important 


manubcript selections are mentioned in the article. 
In Europe there have been published: E. J. VV. 
Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry^ vol. v., vi.; 
\V. D. Smiinoff, M'untakhabat-i A thuf -i ^othinanlye^ 
St. Petersburg 1903; M. Wickerhauser, IVe^zveiser 
zum Vd/ stiinit/iiss Hr tUrkischen Spracbe^ Vienna 
1853; A. Fischer and Antko/o^^U aus 

der neiizcitUchen turkischen Literatur^ 1., Leipzig- 
Berlin 1919. La Muse ottomam by Servan de 
Sugny, pubi. in 1S35, gives translations in verse. 
For the classical poetry we have Kharabat by 
Ziya Pa'dia (3 vol., 1291), and Miintakhabat-i 
Mir Xazif (Hulak 1261). For prose: Ebuzziya 
Tewfik, Numunc-i Edebiyat-i ^oPimdniye (b^h ed., 
Constantinople 1330). Lastly there are a number 
of chrestomathies for Turkish schools; the most 
recent is Turk Edcbiyati X iiniTinelerl by Hifzl 
Tewfik, Hammami Zade Ihsan and Hasan '^Ali 
(vol. i., Constantinople 1927). 

d. Biographies of poets. The most 
important tedhkere-i sku^ard^ have been mentioned 
in the text. A large number are not yet printed. 
For bibliographical information see the intro- 
duction to Ibn al-Amin Mahmud Kemal, Son 
^Asr turk S/ifirie? f (publ. by the T. T.E^, 
vol. i., Constantinople 1930). There one will find 
information about old and new bibliographical 
woiks on literary history. In addition, there are 
important notices of the poets in all the historical 
sources, the siydhatndmc, and books of legends 
{nu'ndkib'fiame) etc.. 

f*. General Works. There is not yet a 
literary history on really scientihc lines, either 
in Turkey or Europe. J. von Hammer, Geschichte 
dir osmanischen Duhtkunst (4 vols., 183^) 
a collection of biographies taken from the tedh- 
kcrc'i sIiH'arTd which were knovsn to the author. 
The works of Smirnow, Krymski and others 
are defective as regards the information and 
the judgment of their authors. For the biblio- 
graphy of these works see Th. Menzel, Die 
itirktsche Liiteratur (in Kultur der Gegenwart)^ 
who however has omitted to mention Krymski, 
Istoriya Tuicixi i vt'ya literaturl^ 2 vols., 
Mo-jCow 1916. The most important work on the 
early poetry of Turkey is E. J. W. Gibb, A 
History of Ottoman Poetry^ 6 vols., London 
1900 — 1909; this work is still of great value, 
although the account of the xiiith — xvth century 
is very inadequate. It is rather a collection of 
biographies of poets, which is complete only 
down to the Tanzimat; also P, Horn, Geschichte 
der turkischen Moderne^ Leipzig* M. Hartmann, 
Aus der neueren osmanischen Duhtung^ M.S. 
O. S., xix.—xxi. ; O. Hachtmann, Die turkische 
Liiteratur des zwanzigsten fahr/iundet ts^ Leipzig. 
As to the value of the liteiary histories publ. 
in Turkey (cf. also Menzel, article here quoted), 
we may mention: ^ihabal-Dm Suleiman, Tcdrikh-i 
Edebiydt’i ^ottimdniye, Constantinople; Fa'ik 
Re.^ad, Ta^rikh-i Edebiyat-i ^othmdniye^ Con- 
stantinople 1913 ; Ibrahim Nedjmi, Ta^rlkh-i 
Edebiydt Ders/eri, 2 vol., Constantinople 1338— 
1341; Isma'^il Habib, Turk Tedjeddiid Edebiyatl 
Td rikhi^ Constantinople 1340; IsmaSl Hikmet, 
Turk Edebiydtl Tcdrikhi^ 4 vols., Baku 1925— 
1926. But these works are superficial in method 
and in information supplied. Koprulu Zade M. 
Fuads Turk Edebiyatt Ta^rikhi endeavours to 
gather together in a systematic fashion the lite- 
ratures of the various Turkish peoples. So far only 
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the first volume has appeared (Constantinople, 
Dewlet Matba'^as!, 1926 — 1928). The most im- 
portant monographs on the different figures and 
subjects in the literary history of Turkey are 
mentioned in this article and in the special 
aiticles. (Koprulu Zade Mehmed Fu^ad) 

IV. History. 

I. General Features. 

The Ottoman Empire is the largest and most 
lasting state that has been formed m Islamic times 
by a people of Turkish tongue. At the same time 
it is the largest state funned in the later centuries 
of Islamic history. Us original centre was Asia 
Minor, situated in the north-westernmost angle of 
the Islamic world, a country that had seen four 
centuries less of Islamic domination than most of 
the lands of the ancient '^Abbasid Caliphate, It was 
founded about a. D, 1300, at a time when every- 
where in the Islamic world the earlier political 
traditions were broken and none of the existing 
governments seemed to give much guarantee of 
durability, while Muslim civilisation itself was passing 
through a critical period of weakness. 

These circumstances are not sufficient in them- 
selves to account for the rising of a new strong 
Muhammadan empire. It is right, therefore, to 
seek the explanation of the birth and the part 
played by the Ottoman Empire in the general 
course of political events in the world history of 
the later Middle Ages. It has been observed that 
the rise of a new strong power in the Mediterranean 
world had only become possible after the extinction 
of the '^Abbasid Caliphate and its political traditions, 
in 1258, and after the excessive weakening of the 
Byzantine Empire by the Latin occupation of 1204 
(cf. R. Tschudi, Fom alien Osmaniscken Reich^ 
Tubingen 1930). This enabled a new state, to 
come into existence that continued at the same 
time a somewhat changed Islamic tradition and a 
good deal of the already much easternized Byzan- 
tine civilisation. 

The process of interpenetration of these two 
cultural spheres had already been in action a long 
time before the nucleus of the Ottoman state was 
formed, during the epoch of the Seldjuk empire 
of Rum. Consequently the rapid conquests of the 
Ottomans in the xiv*^k and centuries were 

not the elementary invasions of a wild horde 01 
barbarians, but the realisation of a scheme that 
may have been in some degree present to the mind 
of great conquerors like Bayezid I, Muhammad H, 
Suleiman I and some of their statesmen. The 
conquest spread at the time a type of civilisation 
that took its definite shape in the xvBk century. 
As history advanced, this Ottoman civilisation 
came into an ever more pronounced contrast with 
its eastern Muhammadan neighbours, thus giving 
a new politicai meaning to the Sunna-^i a con- 
troversy while the ancient relations with Turkish 
Transoxania gradually slackened. At the same 
time the gap between the Ottoman and the west- 
ern European civilisation — which m the xvth 
century did not yet seem unbridgeable — became 
constantly wider, as Turkey did not join in the 
transition from the Middle Ages to modern times. 
All the more firmly was Ottoman civilisation 
rooted in the many countries that had been sub- 
jected to the rule of the Turkish sultans, and 
this Ottoman tradition became most perceptible 


at the very time of the weakening of the Ottoman 
political power; a very good example is Egypt 
[cf. KHEDlw], It is a curious fact that , when 
after the revolution of 1908 the Young Turks tried 
for a brief period to make this Ottomanism once 
more a political reality, these endeavours proved 
to be a complete failure, owing to the political 
decomposition caused by the penetration from the 
west of nationalist feelings. 

Born in a religious sphere that was far away 
from orthodox Islam, the Ottoman Empire soon 
took a definite turn towards official orthodoxy 
after the Hanafite madhhab^ but with remnants of 
older tradition. The claim to the Islamic Caliphate, 
however, and to the hegemony of the Muhammadan 
world, as well as the panislamic policy of ^Abd 
al-Hamld II do not belong to the primary features 
of the Ottoman Empire; they were more a pait 
of its outward politics, especially towards Christian 
powers [cf. khalIfa]. 

The influence of western civilisation began in 
the xviiitfi century, at a time when the Ottoman 
Empire, having acquired its own cultural type, 
began to feel its political inferiority towards Europe. 
Ancient relations made France the first European 
country to provide Turkey with some technical 
(military) innovations; this tradition remained 
stable until the first part of the xx^h century. The 
introduction of western reforms and institutions 
has never had a revolutionary character; it con- 
sisted chiefly in government measures and its pro- 
gramme was successfully carried out during the 
period of the Tanzimat [q. v.]. A more indirect 
result of western ideas was Turkish nationalism, 
which new ideal the war of 1914 — 191S has enabled 
Turkey to realize in a most unexpected manner. 

! Modern Turkey has become a state of much smal- 
ler territory than the Ottoman Empire, but con- 
tinuing a great deal of the traditions of the Otto- 
man Empire. 


I 2. Historical survey. 

I First period. The founding of the state and 
' its first expansion until the temporary dissolution 
I by the invasion of Timur. 


; ‘^Othman I 

j Orkhan (son of 'Othman I) 

Murad I (son of Orkhan) 

I Bayezid 1 VfidMm (son of Muiad I) 


1299—1326 

1326—1359 

1359—1389 

1389—1402 


The dates of 'Othman and Orkhan cannot be 
established beyond doubt. Bayezid's reign was 
closed by his capture in the battle of Angora 
(July 20,1402); it was followed by a period ofii 
years, during which Bayezid’s sons 'Isa, Muhammad, 
Suleiman and MUsa disputed with each other the 
crown. This period ended by Mehmed’s victory 
over Musa in July 1413 at Caraurlt near Sofia. 

Second period. The restoration of the state 
and its rapid growth until its greatest expansion. 

Muhammad I (son of Bayezid I) 1403 — 1421 

Murad II (son of Muhammad 1 ) 1421 — 1451 

Muhammad II Fatih (son of Murad II) 1451 — 1481 
Bayezid II (son of Muhammad II) 1481 — 15 12 
Selim I (son of Bayezid II) 1512 — 1520 

Suleiman I Kanuni (son of Selim I) 1520 — 1566 


' Third period, during which the state main- 
] tained its territory, until the loss of Hungary, 


Selim II (bOn of Suleiman I) 1566 — 1 574 

Murad III (son of Selim II) *574 — *595 
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iluhammad III (son of Muiad III) 1595 — 1603 
Ahmad I (son of Muhammad III) 1603 — 1617 
MuAafa I (son of Muhammad III) 1617 — 161S 
‘Othman II (son of Ahmad I) 161S — 1622 

Mu;tafa I, 2nd time 1622 — 1623 

Murad IV (son of Ahmad I) 1623 — 1640 

Ibrahim (son of Ahmad I) 1640 — 164S 

Muhammad IV (son of Ibrahim) 1648 — 16S7 
Suleiman II (son of Ibrahim) 16S7 — 1691 

Ahmad II (son of Ibrahim) 1691 — 1695 

Mustafa II (son of Muhammad IV) 1695 — 1703 


Fourth peiiod, during which the state giadu- 
ally loses its strength and is broken up at the 
hands of powerful \assal3. | 

Ahmad HI (son of Muhammad IV) 1703 — 1730 ; 

Mahmud I (son of Mustafa II) 1730 1754 1 

'Othman III (son of Mustafa II) 1754 1757 ' 

Mustafa III (son of Ahmad III) 1757 1774 I 

'sAbd al-Hamid I (son of Ahmad III) 1774 — 1789 ' 

Selim III (son of Mustafa III) 1789 1807 : 

Mustafa I\ (son of 'Aliil al-Hamid I) 1807 — iSoS i 
Mahiimd II (son of 'Abd al-Hamid I) 1808—1839 i 

I ifth period. Cultural and administrative ' 
renaissance of the state under the influence of ! 
western ideas. j 

(Abd al-.Medj'id (son of .Mahmud II) 1S39 — 1861 1 
'Abd al-'A^iz (son of .Mahmud II) 1861 — 1876 ' 
Murad V (son of 'Abd al-Medjid) 1S76 ' 

'.\bd al-Hamid II (son of 'Abd 

al-.Medjid) 1876-1909 

Muhammad V (son of 'Abd al-Medjid) 1909—1918 
Muhammad VI (son of 'Abd al-.Medjid) 1918—1922 

The national Turkish state, since 
October 29. 1923 a republic under the presidency 
of QJja/i .Mustafa Kemal Paslia. 

-V good geneial view of the histoiy of the 
Ottoman Empire is given in Khalil Edhem. Duiud-i 
Islamlyc^ Istambul 1927, p. 320 sqq. 

3. Conditions in Asia Minor at the 
end of the xiiith ccDtury. 

The more recent researche.s on the subject of 
the founding of the Ottoman state have made 
clear many things that formerly had been seen 
mainly through the medium of Ottoman historical 
radition as reflected in the sources belonging 
to the xvith century and later. Epigiaphic and 
numismatic discoveries, combined with a critical 
study of older historical sources (the different 

ar^Tif^i of the Al-i 'Othman) 

and_ half legendaiy sources and 

of mystic orders) have cleared up 
man) historical relationships, hitherto unsuspected 
_1 he nucleus of the state of the dynasty of 'Oth- 
man was a far advanced outpo.st (i 7 ii>-) on the north- 

the .seldjuk dynasty of Konja, which had gra- 
duallj lelapsed into anarchy after the victory of 
he Mongols over Kaikhusr.aw II in 1243. Asia 
1 inor, at that time, had already been turcicized 
Turks^vft '*(0 greater part of the Anatolian 

to the Oghuz tribes who had been 
ntroduced during and after the Seldjukian invasion : 

Lad cZe Turks, who 

the P • European pait of 

from ^uL iT Turkish elements 

the east had biuught crowds of fugitives into 
the country, especially from the former ^htir. 


mian sultanate; many of these immigrants were 
Iranians. We do not know the relative strength 
of the graecized original population of Abia Minor; 
they piobably were found chiefly in the towns. 
In Konya the original inhabitants no doubt were 
already considerably islamized. But the Christian 
element was still largely represented in the areas 
under Bjzantine rule in the we^t and in the north- 
west in the Empire of Trebizond, wheie many of the 
population were I.azes, in the mountains of central Ar- 
menia and m the Cilician Armenian Kingdom (loSo- 
1375)* t^oes not appear that, within the former 
frontiers of the Seldjuk empire, theie existed a 
sharp social controversy between Muhammadans and 
Chri-stians. Much sharper, at any rate, had become 
the antithesis between the townspeople and the 
still nomadic Turkish tribes or Turkomans 
A'u/h), who were roving all through Asia Minor, 
i as they did also in the adjacent territories of Syria, 

I Mesopotamia and Persia. The Turkish tribes had 
: still preserved many pre-islamic religious traditions 
! within the particular form of Islam they had 
j adheied to. This form of Islam was the result 
I of the preaching of wandering derwishes, known 
I under the name of Kalenderiye and Haidariye, who 
j spread from the xph century all over northern 
Iran and Transoxania; their preaching was im- 
bued with mystical doctrines containing a large 
amount of ShPite elements. After their immigration 
[ into Asia Minor the Turkomans had remained under 
the same influences and those who exercised 
religious authority amongst them, called baias^ had 
■ still much resemblance to the pre-islamic 
Under these religious leaders in 1239 the fearful 
revolt of the Baba^is under Baba Ishak: had taken 
place. The government, at that time, had been 
able at last to suppress the revolt, but the heterodox 
opposition among the low’er clai-ses in Asia Minor 
has still deeply influenced the history of the first 
centuries of the Ottoman Empire. These Turkomans 
weie indeed far more numerous than the governing 
classes and the townspeople, as is shown by the 
present geogiaphical nomenclature of Asia Minor; 
the names of numerous villages, rivers and moun- 
tains are now pure Turkish and we meet among them 
ancient tribal names as such Kay, Salur, Bayat and 
Cepni (cf. Koprulu-Zade Fu^ad, O^huz Etnolo^i- 
sine 7 aiikhJ ^otlar^ Tiirkiyat MedjmTi^asi^ i. 185 
As far as the Turkoman tribes were still 
militant, the best use that could be made of them 
was as frontier guards and as conquerors of new 
teriitory. After settling down, they may have mixed 
with a good deal of the original rural population 
and by this mixture is to be explained the curious 
religious, half-Christian, views and customs that 
are reported in later times as existing among 
the lower classes in Anatolia, and that were 
especially current among the mystic order of the 
Bektashi’s in the time of the Ottoman Empire. The 
uektashis derive their name from Hadj^i Bektash 
Melt, who is reported to have been a disciple of 
the above mentioned Baba Ishak (Kopr. Z. Fu'ad, 
Les origines dii Bekiachisme, in Acies du Congrh 
International de PHistoire des Religions, tenii a 
Paris i<)2S). 

The government and the higher classes of society 
had followed in SeIdjOk times the orthodox Isla- 
mic tradition, just like the other Seidjuk dynas- 
ties, and this tradition is to be traced* back to 
t e times of the Samanid empire in Khurasan and 
Transoxania. These were also the regions with 
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which the Turkish element in Asia Minoi has 
been, since its immigration, in constant relations; 
in the Seldjuk peiiod, the higlier culture of Asia 
Minor was mainly Iranian in character. These 
relations explain also how the Hanafi madhhab be- 
came oiTicially predominant in Anatolia and after- 
waids in the Ottoman Empire. But the upper 
classes of society were not tree themselves from 
a strong mystic influence of a higher order. It 
had likewise its source in I^urasan, whence had 
come Ujalal al-Uin Rumi [q. v.] himself, who lived 
at ihe Seldjuk court m Konya, and who influ- 
enced for centuries Uttoraan-Turkish culture through 
the Mcwlewi-order. So the townspeople were 
likewise familiar with formations of fiateiniiics on 
mystic lines, entering within the categoiy of the 
Iiitu-Cii [q. V.]; on the fraternity of the .-Vkhi’s we 
are now fairly well informed (E. Taeschner, in 
Isidf/utLij iv., 1929, fasc. ij; a simitar fraternity 
was formed by the Ghazij an. 

On this basis of religious and social controversv i 
is to be understood the development of events I 
since the end of the xiiith century. In the many I 
small principalities that appeared (Atrcub/-i 
we see sometimes the influence of the orthodox 
element and sometimes of the heteiodox Turkoman 
element predominant. This last was especially the 
case with the powerful principality of the Karaman 
Oghlu [q. V.], at least in the beginning. 

As the date of the foundation of the state of 
■OthniSn in Bithyuia the year 1299 is generally 
accepted. About the same time sprang up the j 
principalities of the Karasi (..tghlu [q. v.] m Mysia, 
of the Sarukhan Oghlu [q.v.] in Lydia, of the 
Aidin Oghlu [q. v.] in Ionia, of the Menicshe 
Oghlu [q. V.] in Cana and of the Teke Oghlu 
[q.v.] m Lycia. All these dynasties had this in 
common with the 'Othman Oghlu, that they held 
large parts of the western coast of the Peninsula; 
their territories were 011 the outskirts of the former 
Seldjukian empire and the dynasties were the 
descendants of the chiefs of the Turkoman frontier 
guards beglcri)', these regions were the most 

remote from the Islamic cultural centre of Anatolia; 
on the other hand they entertained relations with 
the Greeks of the coasts and with the Italian 
colonists on the islands; some of these piincipalnies 
(Sarukhan, Aidin, Menteshe) even had coins with 
images and Latin letters. But the most impor- 
tant feature of these pimcipahties of the coast 
was the possession of fleets, by which they weie 
able to undertake raids on the Greek isles and 
on the European continent fiom Morea as far as 
the Dobruca. Especi.vUy the .'ikliu Oghlu L mur 
Beg (died in 1348) is famous for his maritime e.x- 
peditions as ally of the Byzantine emperor Cant- 
acuzenos. It was this opportunity ol westward ex- 
pansion, which has been most favouiable for the 
‘Othman Oghlu and secured them in the end the 
superiority over the olhei pnncipalitie.s. 

To the east of the maritime principalities had 
risen at the same time the Gernuyan Oghlu [q.v.] 
m Phrygia and the Hamid Oghlu [q. v.] in Pisidia, 
together with the less important Eshref Oghlu in 
Bey Shehir (later incorporated m the dominions 
of the Hamid Oghlu) and the I'euizli Oghlu m 
Ladik (later incorporared in the territory of the 
Germiyan Oghlu). The impoitant dynasty of the 
Hjandar Oghlu — later called Islaudiyar Oghlu 
[q V.] — in Paphlagonia held the Black bca with 
Sinub, but had less oppoitunity of maritime ex- 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, /K. 


I pansion, altbuugU these regions too weie m leiatiun 
! with the European coatineut, especially the Dobruca. 
A similat position on the south coast was held by the 
Karaman Oghlu [q. v.], whose origin can be traced 
back to about 1256, and who, by their geo- 
graphical position on the main road to Syria, were 
able to develop moie power and stability than 
the other principalities (cf. Khalil Edhem, Duvjcl-i 
Jslamjye, p. 270 sqq.). 

The regions enumerated can be said never to have 
been a part of the territoiy administered by the 
Mongols in the xivth century. The Mongol gover- 
nors, appointed by LTdjaitu (1304 — 1316) and 
Abu Said (1316 — 1325), resided principally m 
Kaisaiiye and governed the cemial plateau of Asia 
Minor as far as Ankiara. The last of these gover- 
nors was Timur Tash. who, in 1327, had to fly 
to Egypt, leaving as his lieutenant Lrtena. 1 his 
Ertena made himself independent in 1325 and 
founded the dynasty of the Ertena Oghlu [q v.]. 
About the same time, in 1 391, originated m Mar'jsh 
and Elbistan the dynasty of the Dhu '1-Kadrlye 
[q. V.]. In these south-eastern parts of Asia Minor 
the Mainluk power of Egypt was at that time an 
impoitant political factor and both the Kaiaman 
Oghlu and the Dhu ’1-KaJriye had many dealings, 
friendly and unfriendly, with state state. 

The social and religious conditions in all the 
principalities enumerated weie much the same. 
The military power of the Beg or Emir depended 
on still mole or less nomadic tribesmen, and to 
this class are to be reckoned the half religious 
and half militaiy chiefs that in several regions 
bear the title of Pasha [q.v.], as for instance vv ith 
the ‘Oihman Oghlu, Teke, .Vidiu, Deuizli and 
I Djandar Oghlu. In several regions we meet also 
with the these appaiently were akin to 

. the mure orthodox /«r/<:e(t-organisatiuns of Seliljuk 
times. The court of the beg became also a gatheiing 
pl.ice of more orthodox scholars and of literary men 
■ who now began to write tlicir works in Turkish 
[cl. l.lTEkAlTRE, supra, B, iii.]. The bigger 
towns had often letained older social forms; tnis is 
especially known fur Ankara, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Mongolian territory ; the governuicut 
was heio really in the hands of the corporation 
of the Akhl's. 

On the religious history of this pre-Oitoman 
period are to be consulted the works of Kopr. 
Zade Fuad, //i Mutrsaxairiflsr, Istambul 1918, 
and AnadoliiJa hlanuyet^ Edeinyat Fakultasi 
Midym.^ 1922 — 1923. 

4. The first period (1299 — 1402). 

The historical tradition of the Ottomans has 
preserved reininisceuces of the luikoman nomadic 
origin of the founders of the state. The father of 
'Othnian, Ertoghiul [q.v.], is said to have established 
himself with his little tribe in the neighboiuhood 
of Sogud [q. V.] as an luiy h^gi ; the pedigree given 
for Ertoghrul and his father Suleiman Shah shows 
them as belonging to the Kavi [q. v.] division of 
the Oghuz Tuiks. The various reports, however, 
about Ertoghrul and his clan have a good deal of 
a legendaiy character and this is also the case 
with what Is told about the youth and the first 
exploits of Tithman himself. The different sources 
allow a historical leconstruction according to vvhich 
'Othman — or ‘uthiiiandjik, as the oldest known 
form of the name is given — was not even a real 
son of Ertuglrrul, but rather belonged to the non- 
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nomadic element of the population, with whom 
the orthodox Islamic tradition was stronger than 
with the Turkomans (J. H. Kramers, HW war 
O.-man in A.O., vi. 242). He was, at any late, one 
of the ^aziyari-i RTmi and, together with ot her 
(Turkish be possessed, alter ErtoghtuTs 

death (about 1265 -J, the leadership of the clan. 
He likewise was surrounded by people belonging 
to the fraternity of the .Akhi's, and it is piobable 
that even ‘Othman's father-in-law, the Shaikh 
Edebali, whatever his extiaction may have been, 
belonged to the same fraternitv. -As a result of the 
collaboration of these various elements the clan was 
transformed into a teiritoiial state with the fortress 
Karadja Hisar as centre; in this st.ite giadually 
the more orthodox Islamic tradition became pie- 
dommant, though the popular religious leaders ■ 
JeiU, abaal') remained in high esteem. j 

Duiing his leign and that of Urkhan the history 
of the small piincipality "as not aifierent from 
that of the contemporary -Anatolian principalities. • 
With the aid of his tiibesmeo, but also by stratagem 
and personal relations, he succeeded in extending 
his territory, so that at his death, the Sakarya ' 
was practically the eastern boundary of the state ; to ; 
the south 'Uthman’s powei had piobaol) reached 
Eski Shehir, The Greek towns near or on the i 
coast, however, Hnlk, Isnikmid (Hmid) and fiually \ 
lirtisa were only taken in the beginning of Urkhan’s i 
reign; foithwiih Brusa became the capital Alltnese | 
new territories had been conquered from the By- 
zantines, mostly local commanders of garrisons; 
the Tuiks were seldom (in 1301 and 1329) op- 
posed by a regular Byzantine army. Under (Jikhao 
theie vias also added other Tuikomau territory to 
his dominions, namely the principality of the Karasi 
Oghlu [q. V.]; by this teintorial acquisition the 
'Othman Oghlu became at once the most prominent 
maritime power among the Anatolian principaluies. 

It ts a noteworthy fact m the history of 'Oihman 
and hjrkhan, that there apparently existed close 
relations wuh OhiisUan chiefs and commanders in 
the neighbourhood. Kose .Mikhal, lord of the fortress 
of Khirmendyik, i.s said to have been a constant 
friend to 'Uthman ; and after the acquisition of 
the Kaiasi piincipality, Urkhan was joined by 
Ghazi Ewrenos [q, v.J. also of Christian descent. 
Ihe descendants of both become afieiwards not- 
able feudal families in the Ottoman state. This 
early collaboiation with Christian Greek elements 
makes it probable that in this way Byzantine 
tiaditions and customs early entered the Ottoman 
state, in the same way as ivas the case in some 
other contemporary maritime principalities. Both 
the Christian and the Tuikoman-nomadic element 
weie gradually assimilated by the growing influ- 
ence of the orthodox mollis, often indicated in 
the older sources as dZiiiiAnLynd^ some of these , 
belonged to the Aldii-eireles , as is said of the 
iyadi Djandarll Kara Khalil, later vizier to Mu- ' 
rad I under the name of Khuir al-L>in Pasha; 
many of them had also come truin the moie eastern 
parts of Asia .Minor. To them may have belonged 
also .Ala al'Din Pasha, Orkhan's vizier and, ac- 
cording to tradition, his elder brother. 

So, during Otkhans on the whole peaceful reign, 
these very different elements contributed to the 
foundation of a typical form of administration and 
cnihsation, from which the later development of 
the Ottoman state must be explained. The details 
are little known. The administration was a military 


one and piobably followed Saidjuk tr,tdition ; the 
division of tenitory among feudal chiefs may 
have leposed on earlier Byzantiue institutions [cf. 
TiM.VRJ Fiefs were given under Orkhan to the 
newly created cavaliy called mudllan. During 
Orkhan's rcigu was also formed the new regular 
inf-intry called 1 Jj'a, as the irregular force of the 
ahriJ/i, originally composed of the ruiconian 
liibesinen, was no longer adequate. In this time 
also the title pasha [q. v.], originally peculiar to 
nnlitant derwishes, began to be given to statesmen 
(e g. Sinan Padia under Oikhan) and military com- 
manders. 

The natural extension of the young state was 
towards the west, in keeping with the naval raids of 
the Sgrukhan Oghlu and Aidin Oghlu on the isles 
and on the Gieek coast. -Already under Orkhan 
there h.ad been several military expeditious on 
the other side of the Hellespont, mostly in con- 
nection with hi.s alliance with the emperor Canla- 
cuzenosand the latter's ctv il wars. In 1353-1 however, 
begins the military occupation of towns on the 
European side by the famous expedition of Orkhan s 
son Suleiman PaMja, followed in 1357 by the 
capture of Gallipoli. This was the prelude to the 
mihtaiy operations of Murad 1 and Bayazid 1 , which 
took place neatly entiiely in Rum-ih. -At first all 
the Byzantine territory to the west of Constantinople 
was taken; .Adrianople (Edirnej, conquered in 1301. 
became in 1365 the European capital of Muiad. 
Then followed the wars against the Bulgarians and 
the Serbians, which assured the Ottomans the greater 
part of the present kingdom of Bulgaria. The Serbian 
power was crushed m the battle of Kossowo in 1389; 
where Murad I was killed, and Wallachia became 
tributary. Bayazid's military expeditions extended 
over a still wider range, including Hungary, Bos- 
nia and southern Greece, but in these regions the 
Ottoman conquests were not yet permanent, not- 
withstanding the victory won at Kicopolis in 139 ^ 
over the allied Hungarian, French and German 
aimies. Constantinople became a mere vassal town 
where the Ottoman sultan could exercise his in- 
fluence as he pleased ; it did not come yet to a 
real occupation, although Bayazid’s attitude tow-ards 
the town was little less than a continuous siege 
[cf. F. Giese, Turkische und abendlandische Btrichtt 
-ur Gesckichte Sultan Bajczids /, Ephttntridet 
Orientates^ 34; April 192S]. The Ottoman 

policy in Asia .Minor had another character. Ankara, 
in 1359, fell to them in a peaceful way; Murad ac- 
quired a large part of the Germiyan Oghlu territory 
as a wedding present to his son and the country 
of the ilamid Oghlu by sale; even the expeditions 
against the Karainan Oghiu in 1386 and 139 ^ "'cre 
conducted with much leniency, and it seems that the 
definite conquest of Konya, Si was and Kastamuni in 
1392 was a mere conse-juence of political necessity, 
felt perhaps thiough the conquests of 1 imur, who 
finally crushed the impetuosity of Bayazid in the 
battle of Ankara (1402). Many of Bayazid’s con- 
quests, indeed, were as ephemeral as those of Ti- 
mui himself. 

While the sultans conducted the military opera- 
tion-s, the oiganisation was in the hands of their 
statesmen, among whom Ujandarlf Kara Khalil, 
later known as Khair al-Din Pasha, is the most 
notable (cf. F'. Taeschner and P. Wittek, Bit 
Vezierfamilie der Candai lyzdde und ihie Denk- 
maler^ Der /Jam., *929, p. 61 tyy.). To him is 
attributed the institution of the Janissaries in con- 
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nection with the reservation of a tilth part ot the 
war booty for the sultan. The Janissaries [q. v ] 
were taken from the captured Christians, and 
there is no indication that in the xivth century 
the dexvihirme [q. v.] was already applied. Their 
organisation on the lines of a tiaternity after the 
model of the or the ■^h a:i s, and their con- 

nection in this respect witn the dei wish-order of 
the bekta^i's, shows again the influence of the 
peculiar leligious tiadition of the state. 

The flrst begs of the ‘^Ulhman Oghlu, in the 
older sources generally bearing the title ot JJni?ik^Zirj 
had originally taken over some of the baldjuk 
customs and traditons, such as the bearing of 
lakab ' composed with din and diinyZi. but irom 
the time of Murad I this custom vsas abandoned. 
Murad is also the flrst to take the title sultan m 
inscriptions. These flrst rulers followed also the 
traditions of other Anatolian ruleis by marrying 
highborn Christian ladies: Orkhaii was the flrst to 
take a Byzantine princess for his wife. On the 
other hand, the proper names of some of the flist 
Sultans (Murad, Bayazid) have pieserved older, 
mystic-^ri, tiaditions; to the same early time is 
to be traced back the investiture of the sultan by 
the girding on of a sword, which perhaps s)mbolized 
originally his admission to the order of the ghazi's 
[cf. KiLiDj ALAYl], All important fact ot the flist 
century of Ottoman history was the enforced migia* 
tion of populations, which ancient oriental custom 
was particularly applied by Bayazid 1 , mostly 
from the east to the west. This geueiai diift towards 
the west may have occasioned also the increasing 
estrangement between ^Othman Oghlu and K.aiaman 
Oghlu and, together with other influences, the 
religious opposition in Anatolia. 

On this first period of the Ottoman Empire are 
particularly to be consulted : li. A. Gibbons, The 
foundations of the Ottoman Empi) e^ Oxford 1916, 
and F. (.dese, Das frovlem aer fntitehun^ des 
Osmanischen Teudu's, Z. vol. i (1922), p. 240 
; Kopr. Zade hu^ad, ^Othmunli Impcrato)- 
lii^huntih Kitniiushu Mes^eUsi^ in the weckl) review 
Hayat^ il and 12 (February 10 and 17, 1927). | 

5. Secondperiod. 1 

When Timur left Asia Minor again, he left the | 
peninsula as divided as it had been hundied years 
before j the principalities on the west cuasi, as well 
as Kastamuni and Karaman, had been given back 
to their former dynasts, one of whom w aMCplaced 
in 1403 by the enterprising Izmir Oghlu Ifluncid 
[fl. V.] • two sons of bayazid, Tsa and Muhammad, 
were residing at Brusa and at Amasia respectively. 
Although the European possessions, w here Suleiman 
resided, had been left untouched by the Tatars, 
the resioiatioQ of the Ottoman st.^.e had again 
its centie in Anatolia, where Muhammad had been 
able m a short time to establish himself as master 
of a consideiable terntoiy, including the old capital 
Brusa. Alter that his flrst move was the reconquest 
of the European possessions that were held first 
by Suleiman and afterwards by Musa. Only alter 1413 
was Muhammad 1 in a position to begiu the gradual 
incorporation of the other Anatolian pniicipaliUes 
into the newly restored state; this policy was fol- 
lowed by Murad 11 and by Muhammad 11 . This time 
again the rounding off of the Anatolian tenilory was 
effected without much bloodshed, with the exception 
of the Earainan Oghlu state, the old rivals of the 
Othman Oghlu. But even here the Ottomans began 


by ioUowiug a leiiiarkabiy conciliatory policy. The 
descendants of these dynasties were generally 
! granted high military posts in Europe. Muham- 
I mad 11 flnished the conquest of Anatolia proper 
by the conquest of the empire of i'rebizond in 
I iqbl and when, at last, the Karaman dynasty 
' was extinguished in 146S, the UtLomaii Empire stood 
1 face to lace with the Ak Koyunlu dynasty in the 
- north and the Egyptian state in the south-east. The 
j dangeious raid of the Ak Koyunlu Uzun Hasan, in 
1472, had not, hovv'ever, the disastrous consequences 
I of Timur's campaign, the Ottoman Empire being 
; now more flrinly established: under Bayazid 11 
this neighbour was succeeded by the young bafawid 
, dynasty of Persia; still, until the end of the reign 
j of this Sultan, tlic Oitomaii territory was not en- 
■ larged on the Asiatic fiunt, though there were 
1 seveial inglorious frontier wars with the Mamluk 
j forces in byria. 

I All through the reigns from Muhammad I to Baya- 
i zid 11 the chief military activity of the Ottomans 
I was given to the establishing of the Ottoman power 
m Europe. The sultans themselves resided most 
I ot the time in Europe, where they led many cam- 
paigns in person. Already under Muhammad 1 there 
j bioke out a conflict with Venice with the advance 
of the lurks in Albania and Morea, and under 
Murad 11 Hungary became the other chief CnrisLian 
opponent, as a consequence of the Turkish raids 
and conquests in beruia and Waliachia. ihese raids 
and conquests, as well as those in Albania and 
Morea, frequently were not ordered by the sultans 
themselves, but they weic undertaken by the frontier 
chiefs. The flist results were more often the oc- 
cupation of a lew towns, where a su bashi was 
appointed as chief of the garrison; most of the 
territory was left under the adimnistratioii of the 
local rulers, who were responsible for the payment 
of the imc.rZidj in the form of a tribute. Also 
CoDstantiuople and the rest of the other Byzantine 
possessions kept lor a long time their &cini-m- 
dcpendcuce in this way and succeeded even several 
times m defying a siege. Gradually these stiong- 
holds of Christian political and cultural indepen- 
dence were taken; the capture of Constantinople 
in i453i 'vhich made such a profound impression 
among the Imks as well as m the Occident, was 
only the rev\lisaiion of a pan of the political scheme 
of Muhammad 11 , of bringing the whole Balkan 
peninsula under the direct government of the 
Ottoman state ; at his death this scheme had nearly 
become a reality. Theie were still X’enetian en- 
claves m Moiea and Albania, and in the north 
Belgrad was still held by the Hungarians, but 
even Bosnia was ruled by Turkish be)s. Ihe isles 
of the archipelago, except Rhodes, weie mcoipoiated 
m the same manner. Oniv the Danube piincipaliiies 
Waliachia and Moldavia and, since 1475, the 
Crimean Khanate had remained vassals. 

During all this lime the Christian powers had 
been scheming and planning crusades to expel the 
Turks fiom Europe, W'hile trying also alliances 
with the Asiatic opponents of the Ottomaus. But 
no really great enterprise was ever undertaken ; 
only teinpoiary damage was done by the Hungaiian 
Huuyadi, the Wallachian Wiad Diacul, the Albanian 
Skander Beg [q. v.] and by some Venetian naval 
expeditions. 

All these military successes in Europe would 
not have been possible without the strong base 
in Turkish Anatolia. Still move astonishing is per- 
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haps the permanence of the Turkish occupation. 
The reason may be sought mainly in the lack 
of any sufficiently great political Christian power 
in the much divided Balkan peninsula. 

After the relatively peaceful reign of Bayazid II, 
there is no more question about Asia Minor or 
the Balkan Peninsula. The snuggle continued in 
Albania and Morea, but had on the whole a local 
character. The empiie was now strong enough to 
face its new Asiatic neighbours. The war waged 
against Persia by Selim I was in a w’ay a con- 
tinuation on an international scale of the former 
internal struggle against the Shi*^! opposition in 
Asia Minor itself. This war secured Turkey the 
temporary possession of Adhai bai«ijan ami the lasting ; 
domination over Kurdistan and Xorthern Meso- 
potamia. Veiy soon afteruaids the Egyptian stale 
of the IManiluks, with whom the Ottoman Empire ■ 
had clashed under Bayazid II m a rather un- 
glorious way, was incorporated by ^eIim in one 
single campaign. The consequence was the extension 
of Turkish oveilord-hip to the holy ciue:> of blam ; 
and soon to Vaman. Finally, under Suleiman I ■ 
the Magnificent, the empire obtained its greatest j 
extension by the conquest of the greater part of 
Hungary, one of the two great mediaeval opponents 
in Euiope; in the same campaign the 'Turks went 
even so far as to besiege Vienna. Only the other 


' several times taken the form of open revolts againsr 
i the government, such as the rebellion connected 
; with the name of Simawna Kadi Oghlu Badr al- 
1 Din (cf. IBN KADl SIM.\\VNA and F. Babinger, in 
. Zf/., xi.) in 1415, and the revolt of .^ah Kuh or 
. Shaitan Kuh and lus Kizil Ba^h under Basazid II 
This last revolt w’as intimately connected with the 
' contemporaneous political-religious mo\ement (hat 
led to the e>iablishment of the Safawid dyn-.^iy 111 
Persia. For this reason the Kfzfl Bash rebeili m 
was also a grave danger to the existence of 
the Ottoman state itself, and this explains the 
ferocity with which under Selim I the adherent'' 
of the ^Fa were persecuted. The attitude of the 
Muhammadan rulers towards the Chri>tian aiii 
Jewish population followed the tolerant tiaduion: 
no one was compelled to embiace the Muhamnuvlan 
faith, with the exception of the Christian childien 
levied by the dezi'sjiit me. It is true that many 
churches were converted into mosques — 

Aya Sofia — , but the constitution of the (jreek- 
Orthodox and of the Jewish milUt as autonomous 
communities, immediately after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, is the most famous example of a 
policy that was constantly applied. Muhammadan 
fanaticism began only in the end of the xviffi centiny. 

The overwhelming importance of the person of 
the sultan for the existence of the state is still 


old rival, \ enice, was not bioken by the victorious 
empire. After Muhammad [ 1 \ death, official wars | 
with Venice had become rather an exception. The ! 
Ottoman empire never had acquired an absolute i 
maritime supeiiority, and this weakness appealed 
almost immediately after the great period of con- 
quest was over, in the battle of Fepanto. Rhodes was 1 
conquered, but Malta has never been Turkish and ! 
the maritime exploits of Kemal Re^is [q, v.] under | 
Bayazid and tho.se of Harbarossa Khair al-Dlo and ! 
others, which assured Turkeys political authority 
in the buleimanian era on the North coast of ; 
Africa and in the Indian Ocean, never wholly ■ 
lost the character of piracy. On the .‘\siatic i 
front the continuation of the conflict with Persia ' 
kd. for the time to the conquest of Baghdad and 
IrSk, so that the sultan was now in reality sultan 
al-barrain tea 'l-bahain. 

In the course of this second victorious period ' 
the inner religious and social evolution of the ' 
state had not been less astonishing than the enoi mous 
expansion of its tenitury. The originally somewhat ' 
dubious Islamic orthodoxy had gradually converged ■ 
towards an unimpeachable orthodox attitude of life ; 
among the higher classes; many Muhammadan ' 
jurists had found their way from eastern countries 
to the new cultural centres of the Ottomans and 
the jurists of Christian extraction (as e. g. Molla 
Khusrawj joined without reserve the leaders of 
the official form of Islam. Under this oithodox 
cover the sympathies for mystic organisations and 
doctunes continued to exi.t; the mystic orders and ^ 
the derwishes were generally favouied an<i the an- ' 
cient mystic traditions continued to he reflected in ■ 
naan} points, such as in the pioper names of persons. 
\ei) jwobably we must see a reminiscence of the 
older influence of mystic religious leader-, in the 
state in the ^remarkable institution of the Shaikh 
al-I 4 am [q. y,] which hist appears distinctly under 
Murad II and was gradually sanctioned hy the 
j’anun^. (Jn the other hand, the controversy with 
the more extremist Shib under-current of my.tic 
feelings, which existed of old in Asia Minor, has : 


more accentuated during this period. This is shown 
by the menace of military revolts after the death 
of nearly every sultan and the artifices by which 
his death was kept secret until the arrival of his 
successor; also by the grave disturbances caused 
by pretenders [cf. EJEM] and the tradition of 
fratricide, inaugurated by Bayazid I, which was 
the necessary consequence of it. Ihe suppoiting 
of Ottoman pretenders was justly considered as 
one of the most effective means at the hands of 
the Christian enemies of the empire. For the 
Christian subjects the conquest made little difference; 
after Muhammad had taken the Bvzantine capital, 
he had taken for them all the attributes of their 
legitimate “basileus”. 

The wars of Timur had again caused great 
racial movements in Asia Minor, and in the 
times that followed it remained the policy of the 
sultans to transplant contingents of the population 
from one part of the empire to the other. In this 
way Constantinople — to which town now' all the 
main military roads in Asia Minor were directed — 
was deliberately peopled with the population of 
different parts of Anatolia (Istambul = Islambol), 
and in the same way Adrianople had becfime 
earlier an Islamic town. Still the Turkish settled 
population in Rum-ili has always lived side to 
side with the Christians, the relative proportions 
varying cop'iderably in the different territoiies. 
The Klamization of large parts of the population 
in B<x''nia and Albania had other causes. 

Now it is e-jpecially this state of affairs in 
Euiopean Turkey that has been important for the 
development of the Ottoman political system that 
has found its highest achievement in the reign of 
Suleiman I. The beginnings of thi" new inner 
evolution of the Ottoman civilisation are to be 
sought in the reign of Murad II, parallel with 
the consolidation of the Ottoman t) pe of religious 
orthodoxy. The new leading men in the state and 
in the army were now' for the greater part Christian 
renegades of Albanian, Slav, Greek or even 
more western origin; the older families that had 
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come from Asia Minor, such as the Miyjal Oghlu 
and the Ewrenos Oghlu, receded to the second 
place as owners uf large fiefs on the Danube and 
m Thessalia: the high position uf the Djandar 
Oghlu as viziers ended with the execution of 
J^alil Pa^a shoitly after the fall of Ct>n>tantinople. 
The newly conveited Christians served the state 
to their be>t, but the all-dominating authority of 
the sultan and perhaps also the democratic tradition 
of Islam prevented the formation of a hereditary 
nobility; statesmen and military commanders (as 
beglerbegs and sandjaks) were the slaves {kill) of 
the sovereign and much less independent than they 
had been in a former century. Les^s dependent 
was the class of the scholars and jurists who pio- 
vided the ecLlesia^tical hieraichy with the Shaikh 
al-lslam at the head; among them there are signs 
of an ecclesiastical nobility. So there was formed 
an Ottoman ruling class composed for the greater 
part of non-Turkibh elements ; they were continually 
recruited from the ranks of the Christian renegades 
that were taken in war or by the deiv^irme-\^\y^ 
Under these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the administrative institutions should show the in- 
fluence of Byzantine ideas, as was also the case 
with the couit organisation. By Kanu/i'names^ of 
which those uf Muhammad II and Suleiman I are 
the best known, the hierarchy of officials was 
minutely regulated. 

Besides the older troops of irregular ahhiJjhnnA 
'^2:^z^^s, the army consi'sted chiefly of the ^i^aJns — 
whose organisation was intimately connected with 
the military administiation of the territoiy [cf. 
tImar] — and of the Janissaries who, in the time 
of Murad II, were for the first time (probably 
1438) levied by the method of the 
[q.v.]; guns were for the first time used duiing 
the siege of Constantinople by Muhammad 11 . The 
fleet [cf KAPL'DAN pasha] was mainly manned 
with besides Christian prisoners as galley- 

slaves, but had not by far the importance of the 
army. 

The revenues of the state or rather of the 
sultan consisted for the most part uf the constantly 
increasing kharadj levied on non-Muhammadan 
subjects and of the tiibutes paid by the semi- 
independent states. The different kinds of customs- 
duties were equally considerable, Trade remained 
mainly in the hands of Greeks and, so far as foreign 
commerce was concerned, it was in the hands of 
the colonies of Venetian, Genoese and I lorentine 
merchants. These colonics were lieated in the -.ame 
way as the indigenous non-Turkish communities; 
they were allowed considerable autonomy under 
theii consuls, including consular jui isdiction. These 
piivileges were granted by the sultans in the well- 
known form of “capitulations’', in which were 
piescribed akso the commercial duties to be paid by 
the foreigners, who, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Muhammadan Taw, were considered as 
miiste^mtn. On account of the various wars, those 
with Venice had to be renewed after each peace 
concluded (1454, 1479, 1502, 1540]. Only aftei wards 
the capitulations took the character of bilateral 
international tieaties. It was after the same model 
tha^ the famous capitulation of 1535 granted 
to France, but the political side of this instrument 
was much more important than in the capitulations 
with the Italian republics; it is the beginning of 
the normalisation of Turkey’s inteinatioiial position 
in the following period. 


The civilisation of the Ottoman Empire of the 
later Middle Ages was not yet separated from 
central and western Europe by the wide gap that 
became characteristic for later centuries. It has even 
been pointed out that the friendly relations 
between Muhammad II and Italian princes and artists 
and his liking for pictoiial art entitles him in a 
way to a place among the renaissance rulers of 
the time (Tschudi, op. dt..^ p. iqy Soon afterwards, 
however, the Muhammadan attitude to life began 
to be again more predominant. 

i 6. Third Period (1566 — 1699). 

At the end of the reign of Suleiman I the 
Ottoman Empire found itself between two power- 
I ful continental neighbours; the Austiian mon- 
archy iQ Europe and the Safawid empire in 
Asia. In Europe the Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
I and Hungary were the bulwarks against Austiia, 

! while farther to the east the half independent 
principalities of Transylvania, Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and the Tatar Crimea were allowed to exist; 
from the Tuikish point of view also Poland with 
' Its Cossacks, and even Muscovy held similar 
intermediate positions between the two empires; 
during this period Turkey raised more than once 
i claims to the suzerainty of the last-mentioned 
' countries. In Asia the geogiaphical situation did 
! not allow for the existence of this intermediaiy 
kind of state, with the exception of Georgia, which 
■ was invaded and brought under Turkish authority 
in 1578. In Asia, however, the Turkish feudal 
' system left places for a number of petty local rulers 
! who weie given the title of Pasha. They were 
' found on the Persian frontier in Kurdistan (the 
I princes of Bitlis), but also in S)ria (the Druse 
I emirs) The sharif of Mecca occupied likewise a 
I \assal position, while Vaman, after its reconquest 
I in 156S — 1570. was again partly a more direct 
I Ottoman possession. After 1550 the Turks had 
1 even obtained a footing in Mas-^awa on the African 
coast and had begun ;o interfere with Abyssinian 
affairs; the opportunities here came to an end 
after the unlucky war of 1578. Egypt was at this 
time still somewhat under the control of the 
Turkish Faslja [cf. mvmluks]; the Barbaty states 
were neaily independent; the sharif of Morocco 
recognized in 1580 the authority of the Turkish 
sultan. 

This general political system of the empire was 
maintained throughout the third period, a kind 
of equilibrium being established between the Otto- 
man Umpire and the great continental powers. 

Under Selim IT or rather under the administration 
of Mehmed Sokoll? Pasha, Cyprus ^vas conquered 
(1570 — I57 0i hut this conquest occasioned im- 
mediately the naval defeat in the battle of Tepanto 
[q.v.] in 1571, considered to be the first great 
military blow inflicted on the Turks. The impos- 
sibility of further military expansion brought about 
an inner weakening of the Empire that wms marked 
on the whole by unsuccessful campaigns against 
Austria (defeat of Keresztes in 1596) and against 
Persia (loss of Tabriz and Eriwan in 1603 and 
1604) and found its expression in the unfavour- 
able peace treaty of Zsitvatorok with Austria in 
1606 and the peace of 1612 with Persia, then 
under the stiong rule of Shah Abbas the Great. 
In the last decade of the xvith centuiy, Tiansyl- 
vania and the Rumanian principalities even made 
themselves for some time independent; from 1572 
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Poland also played often an active role in the 
complicated political and military course of events 
on these noithern frontiers of the Turkish Empire. 
The raids of the C(-)Ssacks in the Crimea had not 
yet the danj^erous aspect of a centarv later, when 
the Mu'Cos ite power bei^an to appeal on the horizon. 
A favourable circumstance for Tuikey was the 
weakening of Central Europe bv the Thirty Years 
\Var; among the we>t-European countries the 
alieady exiitlng friendly relations with Fiance, 
followed in 1580 by England and in 1603 by 
EJolland weie on the whole profitable fjr the Empire, 
while Spain had cea'-ed since the end of the century 
to be a serious maritime danger. In view of the 
never very ■strong maiitime position of Turkey, the 
relations with Venice remained subject to surprises 
on both sides, such as the annexation of Cyprus; 
during the xvibb century this was followed by 
the not les>. astonishing conquest of Crete (1645- 
l666j and about 1655 by the important Venetian 
conque-ts in Morea and in the archipelago, so that 
fora moment even Constantinople was threatened 
Still the relations with Venice were on the whole 
friendly, Turkey being the stronger power on ac- 
count of its continental position. On the Asiatic 
frontiei Turkey’s weakness led temporarily to the 
loss of Baghdad in 1623 and a renewed' Persian 
danger. But heie the old position of the Empire 
was restored by the revival of its military strength 
undei Murad I\ ; under his reign and after Shah 
'Abbas’ death Peisia was invaded by Ottoman tioops, 
Friwan andTvabrlz. and finally Baghdad reconquered ' 
(1638): in 1639 theie began a long period of peace ' 
with Persia After 1640 the stronger position of the 
Empire was used, as well as. fur the conquest of 
Ciete. for strengthening the authority of the Porte 
in Tiansylvania and the Danube principalities, and 
for a fortification of the frontier to the north ot 
the Black Sea, where Azov was taken fiom the ' 
Co-sacks, now under Muscovite authority, and 
fortified in 1660 In this same year the hostilities 
with the now lecovered .■^u^tria began again and 
took at first a crusading chaiacter; even France 
was this time an ally of Austria (Turkish defeat 
of St. Gothard 1664). But this w'a-) only a prelude 
to the final ''truggle with Austria that began in 1683 
with the unsLicce'.'ifuI siege of Vienna and finished 
in 16S8 with tlie loss of the Ottoman province of 
Hungary, and the Invasion of the Balkan peninsula , 
by Au-triaii aimle.-, followed at la^t bv the peace ' 
of Cariuuif? (i6q9) in whTh Tuikey, considerably i 
weakened again, had to give up nearly the whole ' 
of Hungary and it> claim on Transylvania, while : 
It had to recognize the authoiity of Venice in I 
Morea. I 

^ The weakening of the Ottoman Empire at the , 
neginning of this period Has mainly due to domestic 
reasons. During the XI ith century it'had already been ■ 
observed th.it the Empire in this form could only . 
subsist by cnlinuous warfare; it had to be adapted 
now to peaceful conditions and this rvent beyond i 
the po-.sibihties of the personal rule of the sultan ' 
Hhich Has based e-.sentially on military connuestl 
Ihe succesoirs of Suleiman the Great were not . 
equal to the task of meeting these new con- 
ditions; It Is true that Muhammad III, 'Othmiin II ' 
and Muhammad IV occasionally accompanied 
hei, armies, Init Murad IV was' the last sultan ' 
b! '"''■.‘“'■y “aditinns of his dynasty, the 
f sultans, whatever theii per- 

sonal qualities were, became less directly concerLd 


in the administration of the state, though their per- 
sonality remained surrounded with the traditional 
veneration. This did not pievent, however, the 
deposition and murder of 'Olhman II in 1628, 
nor the deposition of Ibiahim in 1648 and ot 
Muhammad IV in 168S. Instead of the sultans, the 
statesmen and generals became now more pro- 
minent, fiist in time and in importance Mehmed 
Soknlli Pasha [q v.] under Selim II, Sinan Pasha 
[q. V.]. the great enemy of the Austrians, under 
Muhammad III. Murad Pasha [q.v ]and I^alil Pasha 
[q. V.] under Ahmad I and 'Othman II; and in 
the second half of the century the great members 
of the Kopuilu family: Mehmed Pasha, his son 
.Ahmad Pasha and their cousin Mu-tafa Pasha; to 
the same peiiod belonged also Kara Mustafa Pa^a 
[q.v.], the besieger of Vienna in 1683. These 
military statesmen belonged to the numerically 
feeble renegade class and were supporters of the 
typical Ottoman government system as it had 
been perfected under Suleiman I, but they did 
not represent any considerable gioup of the strongly 
diverging population of the empire. There was 
not yet an Ottoman-Turkish nation. Seveial other 
groups were cc-mpeting with them in the direction 
of the .state affairs: the most formidable being the 
military corps of the Janissaries and the Sipahl’s, who 
several times, especially after serious military defeats 
as at the time of the enthionement of Murad IV 
in 1632 and of .Muhammad IV’s deposition in 1688, 
were masters of the political situation. The Janis- 
saries were DOW even less recruited in the ancient 
way from the Christian population.s, while many 
abuses had ruined the former discipline of their 
Corps. Several grand viziers fell victims to their 
fury. Another pow’eiful group, that made occasional 
use of these military elements, was the court 
circle, led several times by a pow’eiful Walide 
Sultan or by a Klzlar AghasT. Finally the with 

the Shaikh al-Islam succeeded repeatedly in playing 
a decisive part in the direction of the state affairs 
(e.g. the mufti Sa'd al-Din under Muhammad III); 
the deposition of Sultan Ibrahim was sanctioned by 
fet\ca of the Shail^ al-Islam. These symptoms of 
decay were truly analysed in KocI Bey’s [q v.] 
famous Rhala. Only Murad IV was able to sup- 
prC'sS, often by violent means, the influence ot 
these different groups; he succeeded even in raising 
a new military force (the Segbans) alongside ot 
the Janissaries. In the capital there were scveial 
times outliursts of religious fanaticism directed 
against the Christians, as happened under Ibrahim I, 
but it cannot be said that political events were 
influenced by them; the great statesmen showed on 
the contrary a remarkable tolerance. 

The non-Muslim element, though excluded from 
all direct influence on the government, had adapted 
itself to the circumstances. A new Greek aristocracy 
had arisen in Constantinople, which by wealth and 
intrigue had powerful relations in Turkish circles, 
as well as in the leading circles of the Christian 
piincipalities on the Danube; they likewise were 
able tocontrol the nomination of the Greek patriarchs. 
To this time belongs also the definite turn of the 
Ottoman Greeks tow’ards Greek orthodoxy under 
the influence of the patriaich Cyrillus Lucaiis 
(executed in 1638) ; the consequence w’as a decisive 
ruptuie with the Roman Christian world and in- 
directly a strengthening of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Ottoman Turks had still many religious tra- 
ditions in common wdth the Greeks, and Christian 
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saints were also venerated in Turkish circles. Next 
to the Greeks the Jewish element, considerably 
strengthened since the arrival of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews under Bayazid I, played a great 
social role, chiefly as bankers; the liest known 
representative of this group was Joseph Xassy, the 
favourite of Selim 11 . 

The lower classes in Asia Minor participated as 
little in the direction of the state as those of European 
Turkey. Some dangerous revolts proved, however, 
that the old religious traditions of the xiiph and 
xivth century had not wholly disappeared. In 1599 
began the movement of Kara Yazidji [q v.] in Crfa; 
much more dangerous for the unity of the Empire 
was the revolt of Kalender Oghlu in Sarukhan 
(l6o6), who ruled for some years independently 
over a great part of western Anatolia., until he 
was crushed by Murad Pasha. Soon afterwaids., 
1623 — 1628. took place the insurrection of Abaza 
[q. V.], the relentless persecutor of the Janissaries 
Farther to the east the movement for independence 
under the Kurd Djanbulat [q . v.] in Northern Syria 
like that of the Druse Fal^r al-Din [q.v,] in the 
Lebanon had to be tolerated to some extent. The 
inclination to mysticism and veneration for mystic 
shaikhs (such as Mahmud of Skutari, where several 
grand viziers found asylum under 'Othman II) con- 
tinued its hold on all classes of the population: 
several new' mystic orders were founded dining 
this period. The foreign trade remained as before 
in the hands of foreigners, Venetians and other 
Italians; of Italian origin were also many of the 
leading personalities of the Turkish navy that 
was rebuilt after the battle of Lepanto, such as 
Cighale Zade Sinan Pasha [q-v.]. 

7. Fourth period (1699 — 1S39). 

During the xviiitl^ century the inevitable action 
of the elements of decay began to be felt more 
and more in the empire and brought about a 
situation that has been, too superficially, described 
as decadence. The causes of the decline were to 
be sought mainly within the body politic: they were 
still the consequences of the transition from a con- 
quering state to a peaceful administration, but 
they were now ever more exploited by foreign 
powers. Among these Austria w’as in the beginning 
still a formidable opponent: after the war of 171b— 
1718 the peace of Passarowitz meant the loss of 
what had been left to Turkey of Hungary and 
Tiansylvania, and even of Relgrad, but the peace 
of Belgrad in 1739, in which this town itself was 
restored, proved that from the Austiian side the 
real danger had ceased. Moreover, in Morea 

had been reconquered from the Venetians by the 
grand vizier Djinn ‘’Alt Pasha, which succe-^s had 
shown that Venice also was no more to be feared. 
A new and formidable enemy had risen, however, in 
the form of the now much enlarged Russia, which, 
to the Orthodox Christians of Rumania and Servia, 
seemed a more welcome liberator than even \ustria 
had ever been. The war of 1711 with Peter I, 
intimately connected with the coming of Charles XII 
of Sweden to Turkev, ended with a Turkish victory 
at Poltawa and brought back Azov to the E.mpire 
in 1712, and the war of 1732, equally successfully 
closed by the already mentioned treaty of Belgrad 
in 1739, was not yet disastrous for Turkey: Russian 
navigation in the Black Sea w'as even formally 
prohibited. After 1739 there followed a period of 
peace for the empire in Europe. The military and 


peaceful relations with Persia during this time 
were mainly induenced by the political events in 
that empire, by which the Turks sought to profit. 
The successes of Nadir ^ah in 1730 were for a 
moment threatening: they even occasioned the 
deposition of Ahmad HI, but at last the peace 
of 1736 restored the frontiers of the time of 
Murad IV. The real military weakness of the Otto- 
man Empire was finally revealed in the conflict 
with Russia that had begun in 1768 with a Turkish 
declaration of war; this war brought the Russian ar- 
mies deep into Bulgaria and was ended by the memor- 
able treaty of Kucuk Kainardji in 1774. by which the 
Crimea became wholly independent (to be annexed 
in 1783 by Russia), while Tuikey had to recognize 
the Russian protectorate in the Danube princi- 
palities. The right of religious protection accorded 
to the sultan with regard to the Muhammadans in 
the Crimea, was the beginning of the religious 
claims of Tuikey, that were to acquire such im- 
portance in its international relations in the xixt^ 
century. After an equally unhappy war with Kerim 
Khan in Persia ( 1776), in which Basra was temporarily 
lost- the Ottoman Empire again suffered serious 
losses to the Russians by the war of 17S4 — 1792, 
closed by the peace of Jassy: this time the Dniepr 
became the fiontier between the two Empires. 
Austria also had tried to profit by this war and 
occupied RuJarest, but in the separate peace of 
Zistowa (i 791) Austria did not gain the expected 
profits. 

During all this time the friendly relations with 
the western countries, France, England and Holland, 
to which Sweden wms added in 1737, Denmark 
in 1756 and Prussia in 1763, had often been of 
great value to Turkey by the services rendeiedby 
them as intermediaries in the peace negotiations; 
especially France, which obtained in 1740 its well- 
known final capitulation, had considerable influence 
by its right to protect the Roman Catholics. 
.At the end of the century, however, the Otto- 
man Empire began to be a factor in the new 
imperialistic schemes of the western powers, in 
conn^^ction with their colonial acquisitions and 
political influences in Southern Asia. The-e colonial 
interests did not show at that time any wish to possess 
Ottoman territory, but the rising colonial powers 
needed between themselves and their possessions 
a state over which they could exert control, since 
they saw the necesbity of communicating with the 
Persian Gulf and India by a more direct W’ay than 
the southern sea-route. The more immediate cause 
of the occupation of Egypt by the French in 
1798 w'as the rivallty between France and Eng- 
land: this made for the moment England and 
even Russia allies of Turkey. Rut in 1802 
peace with Fiance was restored, to be followed 
some yeais later by a new w’ar -with Russia and 
hostilities wdth England fthe English fleet before 
the capital in 1807). By the peace of Bukarest 
(1812) the Ottoman Empire again lost territory 
(Bessarabia) to Russia, while England, after the 
elimination of France’s colonial power in India 
and the weakening of the Ottoman authority in 
Egypt, was for the moment satisfied. The Empire 
was again severely affected by the ups and 
downs of the Greek insurrection, that began in 
1820 and ended in 1830 with the recognition of the 
independence of Greece, not, how'ever, before a 
disastrous w'ar with Russia — that had played 
from the beginning an important part in the Greek 
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troubles — had obliged Turkey to conclude the 
peace of Adrianople (1829). Still, the action of 
the other Euiopean powers had prevented Russia 
friii'.i realising its territorial aims; it had to be 
contented with a strong political ascendancy over 
Turkey, as was proved in 1833 by the tieaty of 
Hunk’ar Iskelesi, which, in a seciet article, forced 
Tiukey to become Russia's ally in the matter of the 
uas igattou in the Black Sea. This unnatural alliance 
with Russia was occasioned by the action of Meh- 
med '■-dll of Egypt (begun 101831'). who threatened 
f >r a moment to deprive the Empire of Egypt. 
Syria and Cilicia, but led at the end only to the 
recognition of Egypt as a privileged part of the 
Empire under a hereditary dynasty 11840). This 
time again the intervention of the European powers 
had iieen decisive for the territorial status of the 
empire. The existence of the Ottoman Empire 
w as jiivtly considered as a political necessity ; already 
in 1789 there had been a treaty between Prussia 
aud.\nstiia to guarantee the northern frontiers of 
the fimpire. About the year 1830. moreover. Turkey 
conclud.d several new treaties, on the lines of 
the capitulations, with the United States of America, 
Belgium. Portugal and Spain. The conquest of 
.■Vlgmrs by Fiance (1827—1857) could hardly be 
called a los^ to the empire. 

The admini'tiative system of the empire remained 
much the same during this period : in eveiy direction 
the central aurhonty was however losing its influence. 
In the beginning of the .wiiith century this was 
not vet very perceptible. Constantinople was still the 
biilliant capital of a powerful empire, where the 
cou'.t of Ahmad III set the example of a luxurious 
life: to this time falls the cuiious passion for the 
cultivation of tulips, that makes the epoch known 
as /.7.r (/crc/'f. To this period also belongs the expan- 
■siiin of higher literaiy, specifically Ottoman, culture 
beyond the class of the ^utartia ' a new class of 
liteiates came into exi.stence. who were the pre- 
cursors of the intellectual Turkish middle class 
that originated in the beginning of the xixth 
centuiy. The beginning of Tuikish printing in 1727 
is likewise intimately connected with "the new 
cultural orientation of the higher classes. Most , 
of them seived the governiuent in higher or lower j 
functi >ns. and from this class have come forth I 
gland vi.'icrs. sjcli as Damiid Ilirahim and Raghib I 

1 .ayha This changedconsideiably the ancient militarv I 

character of the government system; the home and ' 
foreign aiiair.s of the empire were now tre.ated in 
a mo,e^st.iies manlike way by the Sublime Porte 
(l.ab-i All), and tlie modest office of the Reds 
al-Kuttab - q. v ] now became ninie and more im- 
portant .since the hol ieis began to act as competent 
ministers of foreign affairs; one of them, Ahmad ■ 
Kasmi. is well know n .as one of the first Ottoman i 
amhass,arlors. Still this new class of functionaries I 
was, according to tradition, the sultan’s slaves; ■ 
only under .'ll.rlimud It was thcii position regulated 1 
in a more liberal way The new cultivated upper ' 
cl.vsses had manifold relations with the cultivated 1 
'.reek Ph.nariots of their time, many of whom I 
occiipieti high offices in the government service I 
especially as diagom.ans (.as e. g. Xikusios and | 
; ayrocoidato); theie were no ties with the lower! 
- uliammad.an cl.isses. Under these goveining fiinc- i 
mnane, the Janiss.aries and Sipahi's, now that I 
Ihe.r discipline was loo.sened. more than once 
mterfei ed m a dangerous way The [anissary rebellion ' 
under Patrona Khalil m 1730, which cost Ahmad III j 


his throne, seems to have been directed mainly 
against this new aristocracy. After Ahmad I II couit 
life became much more sober. The ruling classes 
and most of the sultans with them had begun to 
realise the weakness of the empire and sought now 
a remedy in the introduction of military reforms, in 
which they were aided by several foreigners, of 
whom the Fiencbman Bonneval (died in 1747) is 
the best known. Another French officer, de dOtt, 
worked in the same direction under Mustafa III, 
but the Russian war that broke out under this 
sultan showed how little effective the measures 
had been. Selim III undertook the army reforms 
with much more energy, but even in his time veiy 
few leading people had real understanding for these 
things; the institution of the new troops {nizZim-i 
djt'did') piovoked another formidable rebellion of the 
Janissaries, seconded by a large percentage of the 
“^ulama^ Mahmud II, finally, took up the question 
of reforms with more deliberateness; this sultan 
finally concluded there was no other way of imposing 
the reforms than by the famous massacre of the Janis- 
saries in Constantinople on June 16, 1826; at the 
same time the Bekta^i derwish order was persecuted. 
The events showed, however, that so far more 
destructive than constructive work had been done; 
still this sultan succeeded at least in subjecting 
a number of powerful semi- independent local 
dynasts. The weakening of the cential authoiity 
had indeed been characteristic of the Ottoman 
Empire of the xviiith century. Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli were ruled by hereditary Beys: only Tiipoli 
was brought by MahmUd again under the direct 
authority of the Porte. Egypt had seen in 1767 
the usurpation of Bey. In RQm-iJi some powerful 
vassals had come fi^rth from the ranks of the great 
timariots: they were called a^)Zin. Under Selim III 
and Mahmud II the most noteworthy were 
Pa^a of Vanina and Pazw'an Oghlu at NYiddin. 
In Anatolia there had been in 1739 the dangerous 
insurrection of Sar? Beg Oghlu, after which the 
so-called dere-heys were as good as indepen- 
dent, as was also the case in Kurdistan. In Meso- 
potamia and 'Irak the same conditions were pre- 
valent; in 1706 was formed in 'Irak the poweriul 
Bedouin confederation of the Muntafik. and under 
Selim III Baghdad was ruled autocratically by 
Suleiman Pa^a (died in 1810). In Syria the Pruses 
of the ] ebanon had their own emirs, and on the 
coast ruled, in Selim Ill’s time, Djazzar Pasha [q. v.] 
of 'Akka. In Arabia the Wahhabis had taken 
Mecca in 1803, and Vaman and 'Asir could hardly 
be called parts of the Turkish empire. On the 
islands of the archipelago hardly any Turks were 
to be found: here as in Syria there was strvmg 
European influence. Still, although the flttoman 
leal pow'er had sunk everywhere, the Ottoman 
type of administration had put its seal on the 
cultural life of all the^e different regions; the great 
Ottoman tradition held them together and enabled 
Mahmud II and the statesmen who, after him, 
continued the centialisation of the Empire, to keep 
together their political unity for a century more 
to come. 

8. Fifth period (1839 — 1922). 

In this period the transition of the Ottoman F"m- 
pire to a national Turkish state was completed, but 
in a way not intended by the Christian powers, 
nor expected by the Turkish ruling classes them- 
selves. The new course followed in the admini- 
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stration by the gradual application of the Tanzimat 
[q. V.] had meant to establish, mainly after the 
French model, a modem state where all citizens, 
whatever their religion, had equal political and 
civil rights, under the direct authority of the 
Ottoman Government: only Egypt, the Danube 
principalities and Serbia (since 1815) and in Asia 
the Hi^az were allowed a privileged position. The 
ideal of the new Ottoman State was. however, far 
from the demociatic ideals that worked inEuropeand 
which by now began to show their effect, especially 
among the Christian populations. The democratic 
revolutionary movement of 1S49 in Moldavia and 
Wallachia was equally oppo'^ed by Turkey and by 
Russia, but had as result the convention of Balta 
Liman, by which the Tuikish authority in these 
principalities was reduced to a negligible point. 
When Russia, as a result of a conflict over the 
holy places in Jerusalem, invaded again the princi- 
palities, in 1S53. the Ottoman Empire found Eng- 
land and France at its side ; this was the beginning 
of the Crimean war. By the peace treaty of Paris 
(1856) the integrity of the Empire seemed secured 
In reality the intervention of England and France 
and soon again of Russia was now more firmly 
established than ever. This was not only the case 
in political questions, as for in-tance the armed 
intervention in the Syrian troubles of 1845 and 
i860, after the troubles of I^idda in 1858. and 
in the international regulation of the position of 
Crete in 1866. For the influence of the foreign 
powers was likewise extended to many points of 
inner administration, which kind of intervention 
was made possible by the capitulations. These 
originally unilateral privileges were looked upon 
now as bilateial treaties, but their contents had 
become incompatible with the new state conception 
that the Tanzimat tried to realize. From 1856. 
indeed, the Porte had tried in vain to get nd of 
this international .servitude, which, at the end 
of the xix^h century, had taken the chaiacter of 
a collective tutelage of all countiies po-^^e^-sing 
capitulations. Not till 1914 did the conflict l>L’tween 
the European powers enable the Turkish govern- 
ment to put the capitulations aside. 

In 1862 the Ottoman government was able to 
restore its authoiity in Montenegro and the Heize- 
guvina, while, on the other hand, Seibia, and the 
two Danube principalities, since 1861 united in one 
state, retovered a nearly complete independence 
in 1865. Twelve years later the Bulgaiivin troubles 
again brought about an armed conflict with Russia, 
which country, in 1S70, had already broken the 
conventions of 1856 about the Black Sea. dhe 
preliminaries of San Stefano (1S78), mitigated by 
the Treaty of Berlin (1879)' brought the definite 
loss of Seibia, Montenegro and Rumania, while 
Bulgaria was constituted a semi-dependent prin- 
cipality; on the Caucasian frontier lurkey lost 
Kars and Batum, and Great Britain obtained the 
administration of the i'-le of Cyprus. 1 his abandon- 
ment of England's policy hitherto followed of 
respecting the integrity of Ottoman tetritory was 
followed in 1882 by the occupation of Lg>pt [cf. 
KHEDlw]. The remaining dates in the dismember- 
ment of Turkey in Europe aie the Greco-luikGh 
war (1897), by which the tbeek territoiy was 
enlarged towards the noith, the autonomy of Crete 
(1898) and, after the deposition of 'Abd al-Hamid, 
in 1909 the declaration of independence of Bulg.iria 
and the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 


by Austria. Then, after Tripoli had been lost in 
the war with Italy (1912, peace of Lausanne), the 
Balkan war of 1912 — 1913 reduced the territory 
of Tuikey in Europe to Eastern Thrace, including 
Adrianople, which town had even been oc- 
cupied for some time by the Bulgarians. 

During the century the relations with Persia 

had been on the whole peaceful ; conflicts were only 
occadoned by frontier questions, such as the dispute 
about the authority over the Kurdish tenitory 
of Suleimaniye, which was settled in 1847 in 
favour of Turkey. The territory round the Persian 
Gulf had come more and more under the control 
of the British, but the territorial status in Asia 
remained for a long time unchanged. In the mean- 
time Turkey had been drawn gradaally into 
the economic expansion schemes of the Geiman 
Empire as manifested by the project of the Baghdad 
railway: this diminished England’s interest in the 
territoiial integrity of the Ottoman State. So. when 
in the first year of the world war, Turkey was 
not able to maintain its neutrality and joined the 
central powers. Russia and England co-operated 
for the first time to take aw’ay Turkish territory. 
The attempts of the Allies to enter the Dardanelles 
by sea and by land failed however during the war ; 
but the combined action of the French and English 
troops in Palestine and Syria, and the different 
English campaigns in Tra^ and Mesopotamia suc- 
ceeded at last in conqueiirig these provinces from 
the Ottoman armies In Syria they were aided by 
forces of the Sharif of Mecca, who had made himselt 
independent in 1917 as King of the Hidjaz. The 
Russian", in the meantime, had made considerable 
progre-s in north-eastern -\natolia, but from this side 
the danger came abruptly to an end with the Russian 
Revolution, and the peace of Brest-Litowsk (August 3, 
1918) gave back to Turkey the lost territory, besides 
Kars, Ardahan and Batum. Soon afterwards the 
war with tlie other powers came to an end by 
the armi'^tice of Mudros (October 30, 191S) Sub- 
sequently Con-tantinople was occupied by Allied 
tioops; Fiance occupied the whole of noithern 
S\iia and Cilicia, England occupied the not )et 
cnqueied parts of northern Mesopotamia, including 
Mosul, and Italian tioops landed in Adalia. Greece 
was allowed to occupy eastern Thrace and Smyrna 
in Mav 1915. All this the Constantinople govern- 
ment had to witness passively. The Turkish parlia- 
ment, convocated in January 1920, took for a 
moment a fiimer attitude by adopting the so-called 
National Pact (w?/4c7G/ rni'li)-, but wdien in March 
the occupation of Constantinople was rendered 
moie seveic, the parliament was dissolved Finally, 
in August, the Ottoman Government was compelled 
to sign the Treaty of Sevres, by which laigepaits 
of the lemaining Ottoman territory, including Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, were brought under the 
control of one or mure foreign powers. In the 
meantime another, interior, enemy had risen against 
the Ottoman Government as a result of the organized 
national opposition against the foreign occupations, 
especially the Gieeks’ landing in Sm\rna. In the 
course of 1920 the Con=;tantinople go% ernment lost 
gradually all control over Anatolia and the measures 
undertaken with Allied help to restore it^ authority 
failed. Under the growing successes of the nationalists 
the authority of the Sultan's government dwindled 
down ever more, and the Great National Assembly 
of Angora was able at last to pronounce on 
November i, 1922 the abolition of the Constan- 
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tioople Government and the deposition of Sultan 
Muhammad VI Wahid al-Dln. This meant nothing 
less than the extinction of the Ottoman Empire and 
it> dynasty. Constantinople and eastern Thrace 
were occupied by nationalist troops and tlie Last 
Sultan left his capital^ that now ceased to be the 
capital of Turkey. The only remnant of the dynastic 
tiadition was that ‘^Abd al-Medjid. son of Sultan 
CAhd al-h\ziz, continued to reside in Constantinople 
as Khalifa. This dignity was abolished by decree 
of the Great National Assembly of March 2, 1924; 
^Abd al'Medjid, as well as all other members of 
the dynasty of ^Othman were at the same time 
banished from Turkey. 

Such wa«; the outcome of a long series of events, 
in which the inner development of the empire j 
played no le^s a part than the outward political I 
circumstances. The “tanzimat’’ period, in fact, was I 
a no less powerful factoi in the dissolution 
than the political inteie^^t of foreign powers. The ] 
“tanzlmat” was a more deliberate continuation of . 
the reforming measuies undei Selim III and Mah- | 
mud II and it was by no means the execution of a j 
programme supported bv a large group of the popu- [ 
Intion. Rashid Pajha, 'All Pasha and their helpers 
wanted to turn Turkey into a modern state ruled 
by a council of ministers, whose president kept 
the title of a^zam, but their methods were 

those of an absolute government in the name of 
the sultans, who did not in the beginning interfere. 
When, however, the first real constitution was 
elaborated by Midhat Pa^a, it happened that the 
new Sultan '^Abd al-Hamid preferred to govern 
himself, and with the same absolutist methods as 
his predecessors; only his aim became ever less 
the copying of a western European state, but rather 
the stiengthening and the securing of the position 
of the sovereign, to which end there was finally 
developed the notoiioua system of censorship and 
espionage which has made known this period in Tur- 
kish history as dnvr 4 istibdad. This period cannot be 
called reactionary in that it abolished the institutions 
of the “tan.p'mat’’ ; it opposed only some conse- 
quences of the reforms. The reforms had brought into 
existence a middle class of intellectuals of Tur- 
kish speech and Islamic leli^ious tradition, mostly 
divided between the army and the state functionaiies 
and, in a less degree, the '^ulamah Thc'^e intellectuals, 
of very different extraction, had developed a new 
ide.al of patriotism, as reflected most eloquently in 
Namik Kemal s and they had begun to 

form a public opinion that claimed a certain in- 
fluence in the government of the state. About this 
time was also born the Turkish daily press [cf. 
PJ^RlriA]. Gradually, as this social group took 
moie definite forms, it became ever more separated 
from the different groups of the Christian and 
jew'ish population, and also fiom the non-Tuikish 
speaking Muhammadans in the Asiatic provinces. 
At the same time, however, the general religious 
contioversy between Christianity and Islam had 
been deepened since the beginning of the xixth 
century as a result of the subjection of many 
Muhammadan countries to the rule of Christian 
powers. By tin-, process was generated the pan- 
islamic feeling and Constantinople, as the capital 
of the relatively most powerful independent Islamic 
state, became the political capital of Islam. With 
a great many of the Turkish intellectuals, and 
among them chiefly the the panislamic 

eelmg surpassed the still somewhat vague patriotism. 


* Moreover the Islamic sentiment found sympathy 
I with the lower classes of the Turkish popu- 
j lation. still strongly imbued with mystical traditions 
I and with the non-Turkish Muhammadans of the 
i Empire. C\bd al-Hamid, while emphasizing his 
I dignity as Khalifa, relied mainly on Islamic sen- 
I timent, though, in course of time, the persons who 
i surrounded the ever more suspicious monarch came 
' to be of the worst kind. Utterances of patriotism 
I were opposed m the most drastic way and 
I many Intellectuals had to take refuge abroad. The 
growing opposition against the istibdad found at 
: last a means of organizing itself in the province 
of Macedonia, since 1906 governed by a Turkish 
governor under European control. Saloniki became 
the centre of the new patriotic, more conscious, 
Young Turkish movement, led by the Committee of 
Unity and Progress {ittihad u-terakkl) and supported 
to a great extent by the army. Its influence obliged 
the sultan to promulgate again the constitution of 
Midhat Pasjia on June 24, 1908 and to abolish 
at once the onerous system of censorship and 
espionage. In November the first Ottoman parlia- 
ment came together, but in the troubled years that 
followed this pailiament never had the oppor- 
tunity to exert a real influence on the govern- 
ment. On April 13, 1909, followed an attempt to 
reestablish the Sultan’s former authority; this 
time the Young I’urkish cause could only be 
saved by the occupation of the capital by the 
Macedonian army and the deposition of the Sultan 
(April 27) Then, for a time, O ttomanism became 
the political ideal, meaning the equality of all 
Islamic and non-lslamic elements in the state. But 
it soon appeared that these elements were already 
too much estranged from each other, so that the 
foundation of a strong state on these principles 
became impossible. The Young Turks, under the 
influence of the ideas of Panturkism, began 
now a policy with the final object of making the 
Ottoman Empire a state where the Turkish element 
should be predominant; they turned to the lower 
Turkish speaking classes, especially in .Anatolia, 
to form a real Turkish nation. Panislamism, too, 
was propagated again by several persons as a way 
of attending this aim, but this course was gradually 
abandoned, although used occasionally for outavard 
political manifestations. The very unfavourable inter- 
national development after the revolution, however, 
brought the Young Turkish rulers to measures 
that certainly were not originally on the programme, 
such as the Armenian massacres during the war 
and the severe government in Syria. And as a con- 
sequence of the final loss of nearly all non-Turkish 
territory in the war, Turkish nationalism was born 
at last, the simplest and at the same time the most 
effective form of Turkish patriotism, not hampered 
by any ideas of religion or original racial connections. 

The statesmen who had carried out the “Tanzimat” 
programme had been careful not to offend the reli- 
gious .scruples of the leaders of orthodox Islam. In 
spite of the remonstrances of foreign representatives 
no measures were taken that were in direct 
conflict with the sharfa^ though the application 
in practice might have been changed. The ^arta 
was also the basis of the new Civil Code or 
j MeJjelU [q. v.]. In Midhat’s constitution, Islam 
I was declared the state religion and the ^aikh al- 
j Islam was given a rank as high as the grand- 
I vizier. This wise religious policy could not prevent, 
, however, occasional religious outbursts of which 
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Christians were the victims, as in 1858 at Djidda 
and in i860 at Damascus, both places situated 
ontside the purely Turkish provinces. Under ^Abd al- 
Hamid religious activity was mainly under the in- 
fluence of panislamism, shown in the various at- 
tempts to enter into relations with Muhammadans 
in all paits of the world. Even the Young 'furkish 
government did not refrain fiom pioclaiming the 
Holy War on its entering into the world war. 
In their inner administiation the Young Turks 
clearly opposed the influence of the religious 
authorities, as was proved by their attempt in 
1917 to bring the medreses under the administration 
of the ministry of Public Instruction. Another 
break with the Islamic tradition was the reform 
of the calendar. In 1789 the Greek Julian calender 
had already been introduced officially for the finan- 
cial administration hut by a curious compromise 
the era of the Ilidjra (sem-i was preserved; 

and in 1917 the (iregorian calendar was adopted. 
The Christian era came gradually into use after 
the war. 

It was also by the “Tanzimat” that domestic ad- 
ministration was separated from the military by the 
laws concerning the rcf/Su’/s. The chief occupation 
of the home department was still for a long 
time the tax-gathering. The europeanisation and 
centralisation of the financial syjtem proved to be 
one of the chief difficulties, as a reliable corps of 
functionaries had to be created at the same time. 
After the Crimean war, Turkey was able to con- 
clude a number of foreign loans, but the money 
was not well administered nor well used. In 1876 
a state bankruptcy had to be declared with foreign 
intervention as a consequence and the establish- 
ment of the service of the Public Debt, which 
was very much reseated in all Turkish circles. A 
serious hindrance for the recoveiy of the finances 
was also the antiquated custom rules of the 
capitulations, although the original dues of 3% 
were several times raised. After the Revolution, 
however, the greatest difficulties seemed to have 
been overcome 

The new Turkish army created gradually by 
conscription, after the extinction of the Jvinissaries. 
had during this period many occasions to show 
its valour. It contubuted consideiably to the 
strengthening of the patriotic Turki>h spirit and 
played an important role in the Revolution. After 
1856 it was theoretically admitted that Christians and 
Jews also could be enrolled, but in piacticethey al- 
ways liberated themselves by paying an exemption 
tax. It was only after the revolution that these non- 
Turkish elements also became Turkish soldiers. 

9. The national Turkish state 
(since 1922). 

The nucleus of the new Turkish state was 
the opposition to the foreign occupations after 
the armistice of ^ludros. The organisation of the 
opposition began in 1919 the leadership of ; 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had gone at first to j 
Asia Minor as army inspector. The first stage was 1 
the Congress of Krzeium (luly 23-1 1 9 1 9)» • 

by the Congress of Siwas (September ii). Heie a 1 
Representative Committee was ^ 

formed under the pre^>idency of MusCrfa Kemal, ' 
and this Committee was charged w ith the execution 
of the new national programme; the armed opposition [ 
of the kiiwayl millixe against the occupation uf ! 
Smyrna was supported and the landing of English ; 


troops in Samsun, as well as the attack on Iznik 
from Constantinople were frustrated. In 1920, after 
the Constantinople parliament had been dissolved, 
many deputies escaped to Asia Minor, where in 
Ankara, on April 23, the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey was convoked by the Representative 
Committee. The Assembly gave itself legislative 
and executive powers and appointed a governing 
committee {^hey^et-i 'id^hile) under Kemal Pasha’s 
presidency. In 1921 began the struggle with the 
Greek troops (battles of In Onu on January ii 
and March 31), followed in July by a Greek ad- 
vance as far as Eski Shehir. This advance was 
ended by a Greek defeat on September 13. In the 
meantime, the new national government had 
entered into relations with the .Allies; by the 
treaty of November 20, 1921, France restored 

Cilicia. As other negotiations did not lead to 
definite results, the Ankara government decided 
in August 1922 on an attack on the Greek forces 
and gained a decisive victory at Dumlu Buuar ; 
on September 9 Smyrna was recovered and for a 
short time it seemed that Constantinople was 
threatened. By the armistice of Mudania (October 10) 
the national government obtained the right to oc- 
cupy Thrace and Constantinople, which was effected 
in the following weeks. Therewith the war was 
finished, and after difficult negotiations the peace 
treaty of Lausanne (July 23, 1923) establi.shed 
peaceful relations between the Allies and the new 
Tuikey. this country being recognized as a com- 
pletely independent state. The peace treaty had 
left undecided the question of the wilayet of Mosul, 
the restitution of which was claimed by the Turks; 
after great efforts of the League of Nations, Turkey 
and England came at last to an arrangement by 
which Mo^ul was left to Trak (June 5. 1926). The 
new Tuikey had already concluded a consular treaty 
with Russia in November 1922; after the peace 
of Lausanne relations of friendship and commerce 
were successively renewed with other countries. The 
relations with England and Russia are now the 
most important in Turkish foreign policy. 

Since the Turkish coDstituti>m of April 20, 1924, 
Turkey is a Republic. Gihazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has been state pre^ident liyumhuriy ct) from 

the beginning. Constantinople has fallen fiom the 
lank of capital and has been replaced by Ankara, 
the Medina of the new Turkey. The Grand National 
.\ssembly has displayed since 1922 a considerable 
legislative activity in order to adapt the country 
to its new conditions and to modernise its insti- 
tutions. In religious matters the new rulers have 
taken deliberately the way of laicization, after the 
abolition of the Caliphate in March 1924. There is 
no longer a Shaikh al-Islam and no Minister of 
Ewkaf. 

In September 1925 the Tekkes of the mystic 
orders were closed and these orders themselves inter- 
dicted These measures, directed against the tradi- 
tional popular forms uf religious expression, were a 
consequence of the gieat lebelllon of the Kurds under 
Shaikh SaTd. which began at the end of 1924 Similar- 
ly in September 1925 the fez was abolished as head- 
dress; only the Tilama^ were henceforth allowed to 
wCvir the luiban. A noteworthy reform was the 
official introduction of the Latin alphabet and the 
abolition of the use of Arabic letters in 1928, which 
measure had also an anti-clerical aspect. The 
principal aim of these and other measures is, to 
raise the Turkish people to a higher cultural level ; 
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their application has repeatedly provohed resistance 
in seveial patts of the country among circles attached 
to traditional institutions. Still the national evolution 
aimed at hy the republican government has in any 
case more chances of success than ever before, as 
the large majority of the population is now really 
Tuikibh or turkicised. Many HinhuJiit's had re- 
turned already after the Balkan war to Asia Minor 
and the population exchanges with Greece have 
likewise increased the Turkish majority. 

A comprehensive collection of the historical facts 
since 1918 is to be found in G laschke and E. 
Piitsch, Z)ia Turkc? s^/t a'em Geschichts- 

kali'nder iqtS — /paf, in Die Jf'e/e ties Islams^ x., 
1927 — 1929, containing also extensive bibliogra- 
phical notes on the new- Turkey. An independent 
survey of this period is contained in the article 
T itrkiye Djiimhu) lyeti, in Khalil Edhem, Diiseel-i 
Isiamlye, Istanbul 1927, p. 331. 

B i b li c y r a p h y ■. Among the sources of 
Ottoman prilitical history the historiographical 
literature of the Ottoman Turks themselves takes 
the fust place. For this liteiature it is sufficient 
to refer to F. Baidnger. Die Geschuhtscln eiber 
i’er ViiHa?ien xmd ihre IVerke^ Leipzig 1027, 
The study of documentary sources is still in 
its beginnings; historical documents have been 
published m various places, as in the T.O.E M. 

( T. T B .IP) and in the works of the Turkish 
histoiian Ahmed Refik. Some of the KanTm- 
nt!tne~. have been published in T. 0 E. jlf. and 
otlier Turkish publications. For the treaties of 
the Ottoman Empire a most valuable collection 
is to be found in Gabriel Effendi Xoradounghian. 
Recueil d .Act's Intct niitionau.x de V Empire Ot- 
tcmnn. iv. vols., Paris 1897-1903. On the epigra- 
phical souices there are iinjiortant monographs, 
such as those of Khalil Edhem and the more 
recent publications of .Mubarek Ghalib. The chief 
work on (.ittoman Numismatics is still 
Ismail Ghalib, Tak-.dm-i Meskukdt-DOtJimanive. 
Constantinople 1307. beside, other publications 
(such as Ahmed Refik. ^OthmUnli Pmperatorlu- 
£hn>ida Mesknkat. in T.T.E.M.. No. 6, 7,8. 10; 
British .mis:u?n CaDl. Oriental Cetns.'xoi. v'iii.)! 

Of non-Turkish literary sources the Oriental 
ones have been paitly tieated by Babinger in 
his bilihographical work. .Among the Western 
sources the Byzantine historians are of extra- 
ordinary importance for the first centuries of 
the Ottoman Empire (Phrantzes, Ducas, Chal- 
cocnndvle,. Cntobulosl. Since the xvth century 
a yeiy important place is also Liken by the 
Pelasiorti of the Venetian bailo.s, to be con- 
sulted in the great publications of Alberi (Klo- 
lence 1839-1863) and Earozzi and Berchet 
enice 1S56 — 1877). To them were added in 
couise of time the reports of the representatives 
ot other government, that entered into relations 
with the Ottoman Porte. To the same category 
may be reckoned the numerous descriptions of' 
trave s in the Ottoman Empire by European ! 
travelleis. beginning in the xvith century. Not ' 
s arp ) separated from the travel literature are 
the many descriptions of the Turks and of the 
toman Empire, of which the best known is 
'^'j^. Tabtemi Genet al de P Empire Ottoman., 

1,10, i' 087-1820. This kind of' 

literatuie continued all through the xixth century 

of’ thrx”‘rc;n;'ur;.°' 


; The first great ’’general work on Ottoman 
Turkish history was Josef von Hammer’s Ge- 
schtchte des osvtartischen Reiihes^ vol. i. — x., 
Pe^t 1827 — ^1835; zweite veihesserte Ausgabe, 
vol. i, — iv.. Pest 1834 — 1836 (French tranb- 
lation by j. J. Hellert, Histoiie de r Empire 
Ottoman^ vol. i.— ix., Paris 1835 — ^^ 43 )* This 
woik is for the greater part ])a'^ed on Turkish 
literary sources and ends with the peace 01 
Kucuk Kainardji in 1774; vol. x. contains an 
extensive list of works concerning Ottoman 
History, that had appeared in Europe until 
1774. A work of the same scope is J. W. Zink- 
eisen, Geschichte des Osmariischen Reiches in 
Etiropa^ vol. i.— vii. (until 1812), Hamburg 1840 
and Gotha 1854 — 1863; Zinkeisen uses Western 
sources much more than von Hammer, but 
does not draw directly from original Turkish 
sources. The same is the case with N. Joiga, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches,, vol. i. — v. 
(until 1912), Gotha 1908-1913. The Hisioire de 
I' Empire Ottoman of de la Jonquiere. vol. i.— ii., 
Paris 1914, is important for its historical treat- 
ment of the end of the xix^l^ and the beginning 
of the xxth century. Among the several works 
that treat only a certain period of Ottoman 
history may be mentioned G. Rosen, Geschichte 
der Turkei (1826 — 1856), Leipzig 1866. 

As a result of the greater interest in Turkish 
history after the war. there began to be published 
in 1922 the Mitteilungen zur Osmariischen Ge- 
schtchte^ by F. von Kraelitz and P. Wittek; it 
is much to be regretted that this publication 
has had to cease after only two years. 

Ottoman history has begun to be studied move 
and more in Turkey itself since the revolution 
of 1908. Since 1910 was published the 
T(X^mhh-i ^Othmani Eti^umeni MedjrnTi'as\.f the 
name of which was changed, after the v\ar, 
to Turk Ta^rlkh Ertdjnmem MedjmTi^asl', the 
last number in Arabic script was N®. 19 ( 9 ^)* 
This valuable publication contains a great number 
of historical contributions, but other publications 
too (such as the medjmu^a of the Literary Faculty 
and the two vols. of Tiirkiyat Medjmu'asi,, 
Istanbul 1925 and 1928) contain important 
articles on historical subjects. The Tdr'ikk En- 
djurneni has made possible, moreover, the pu- 
blication of considerable historical monographs in 
its series Kulllyat. A comprehensive survey of 
recent historical studies in Turkey is to be found 
in the series of articles by P. Wittek in O.L.Z. 
under the title Reuere wissenschaftliche Literatur 
in osmanisch-tiirki^cher Sprache (since 1928) A 
complete new History of the Ottoman Empire 
has not yet been written in Turkey ; there has 
already appeared, however, the first volume of 
an ^Oth^nianll Tidr~ikh-i by Nedjib ^Asim and 
Mehmed 'Arif, Istanbul 1335 (1917). 

(J. H. Kramers) 

TURKU is the usual name for the folk-song 
in Ottoman Turkish. It is to be distinguished 
from mani [i[. v.] on the one hand and from 
sharki.^ on the other. The distinction between 
titrkii and tnani lies in the fact that the former are 
polystrophic and the latter monostrophic. This 
distinction is not however always observed. In 
many districts of Ottoman Turkish the people know 
only the name tztrkii and use it without distinction 
in speaking of mono- or polystrophic songs. As 
to the distinction between turku and sjtarkj, the 
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former are genuine folk-songs, the latter more ar- 
tificial in character. The former go back to 
pioto-Turkish models and have marked analogies 
among other Turkish peoples, while the latter 
belong to the sphere of Muslim culture and fol- 
la\\s Arabic and Persian models. The language 
of the tiirkii is theiefore as a rule much purer 
Turkish than that of the ^arki. 

As to the form of the turku it is written in a 
syllabic rhythm or accented syllable rhythm in 
rhymed strophes. The single lines contain 7 to 15 
syllables ; the seven (4-3. 5—4, raiely 2-3—2) and the 
eleven syl!ables(usuaUY 4—4-3 and 6— 5)are the most 
fiequent. It is worth noting that the nine syllabled 
lorni. so popular among the Kasan Tatars, is not 
found among the Ottomans. The rh>me is in the 
great majority of cases purely grammatical and 
owes its origin, as in Turkish generally, to the 
combination of two factors: the construction of 
the strophe in two parts and the linguistic con- 
ditions of the Tuikish language. The effect of the 
former was to cause the Turkish strophe to fall 
into two rigidly parallel sentences; of the latter 
that these sentences, especially towards the end, 
represent two series of grammatical forms cor- 
lesponding to one another. With the agglutinative 
character of the Turkish language however such 
forms must rh}me with one another. Turki'^h 
rhyme is therefore as a rule polysyllabic. Rhymes 
extending ovei three or more final s\llables are 
not at all rare. 

The strophes of the iiirhi number two, three 
or four lines; three lined strophes are the most 
common and are the most characteristic of Otto* 
man poetry in general. The three lined strophe 
w ith the same rhyme a a a throughout seems to 
ha^e arisen out of the quatiain common to all 
the Turkish languages rhyming aaba by dropping 
the third unrhymed line. This as a rule destroys 
the bipartite character of the strophe. The single 
separate songs are as a rule made up of similar 
strophes : the only exceptions are the refrain strophes 
so common in love-songs and the final strophes some- 
times found in longer songs. In songs collected 
from the lips of the people we may often find 
marked corruptions of the poetical hum, a cir- 
cumstance which points to the gradual disinte- 
gration of long poems that have been handed 
down for a considerable time. 

As regards the subject, the tiifku are pre- 
dominantly lyiical poems. They include love-songs, 
soldier-songs, religious hymns, Ramadan songs of 
the bekli night-watchmen, which usually have a 
da5>h of humuui in them, etc. Special mention may be 
made of one variety of love-songs, the poems in 
the popular romances, in so far as they are not 
artificial products (cf. D. Spies, Turkische Volks- 
biicher^ Leipzig I 929 i P- 4 ^ The soldier- 

songs frequently contain allusions to historical 
events. We can observe how old songs are con- 
tinually being adapted by slight alterations to 
new events as they crop up. In favourable cir- 
cumstances one can trace these adaptations through 
many stages. The love-songs m the form of 
dialogue deserve special mention, such as for 
example, the ballad Turkmen Klzl (‘*lhe Turko- 
man maid”) first made known by Kiinos. It R 
not necessary to assume that this foim arises out 
of the Persian dialogue-ghazal (Jacob, Die tur- 
kische Vclkslitteratur^ p. 19)- buch poems in 
the form of a dialogue between a young man 


and a maid, recited or sung, are common to all 
branches of the Turks. It is evidence of their 
independent Turkish origin that they are found 
in lands where the influence of Muslim culture is 
very weak or does not exist at all (cf. Radlotf, 
Aus Sibinen^ i. 493 on singing matches in Kir gh iz 
between a youth and a maid) and among the Altai 
Turks (cf. e. g. the Teleut dialogue poem Myrat 
Pi in Radlofif, Proben der Vclkslitto atiir^ 1. 200— 
204). The turkii are true songs, i. e. they are 
intended to be sung to music. It often happens 
how'ever that the texts do not at all fit the me- 
lodies with which they now appear associated. In 
these cases the number of syllables in the text 
has to be adapted to the number of notes in the 
melody by artificial means. As the lines are usurdly 
too short, the equation is usually done by in- 
serting superfluous exclamations WVq Tayvav, anian 
aman^ annem, etc. or by quite nonsensical 

expletives like gug gug^ lilla tarilla^ etc. The texts 
of the turku are often completely broken up by 
such parasitic intrusions. 

Tiirk'u songs are also used to accompany popular 
productions of trances. 

Bibliography'. G. Jacob, Die turkischc 
VclkslUteratui Peilin 1901, p. 19 sqij.', T. 
Kowalski, Ze sludjbxo nad forma poezji ludbio 

liireckichfx.. Krakau 1922, p. 61 — 102; Ahmad 
TaPat, Khalk diiilerinin shekil ve ncv^i^ Istan- 
bul 192S, p. 32 sqq, (cf. thereon Archiv Onen- 
tdlniy ii. 505 sqq.)'., Mahmud Kaghib, Anadolu 
lurkiile} i ve musiki istikOUlhnfz^ Istanbul 192S. 
The fullest collections of Ottoman Turki.^h folk 
songs have been made by I. Kiinos. 'I he fol- 
lowing of his publications may be mentioned: 

Qszmdn-torok nepkoltesi gyiitemin\\ ii., Budapest 
1S89, Xyclvludomdnyi kozlcmenyek^ xxii.(iS9o), 
p. 1 13 — 156 and 275 — 2S4; Radloff’s vol. 8 
of Proben der Vclkslitteratur der tufkisAien 
Sldmme.^ St. Petersbuig 1S99; Chrestemathia 
turcica^ Budapest 1S99; lanua linguae ottcmanicae., 
Budapest 1905; Ada-Kalci torok nipdalok.^'^M^zs.- 
pest 1906. Shorter specimens by the same 
author: Turkische Vclkslieder^ ii. 

(1888), p. 319—324; ill. (1889), p. 69—76; 
iv. (1890), p. 35 — 42; Kisdzsiai torok nyclv- 
jdrdsok^ Budapest 1896; Ktsazsiai torok dialek- 
tusaiibl.^ Budapest 1896: Chansons populaires 
turques., Z. D. M. liii. (1899), p. 233 — 255. 
Shoriei or longer specimens of Ottoman Turkish 
folk-poetiy are also contained in: W. A. Mak- 
simow, Opyt izsliedozoanija tiurkskich dialektoiu 
tv Chudaivendgiaric i Karamanii., St. Petersburg 
1867; A. Alnc, Fragments de poesie turque po- 
pulaiie^ f.A.., ser. viii., vol. 14 (1SS9). p. 143— 
192; M. Bittner, Titrkisihe Volkdieder nach 
Aufzeichnungcn von Schahen Efciuli Ahin, IV. 
Z. A" d/., X. (1S96), p. 41 — 54 and xi. (1897), 
p. 357 — 373: E. Littmann, Tu/kische Volks- 
liedcr aus KUinasien.^ Z.D.P^l.G., liu. (1899), 
p. 351 — 363; W. Pisariew, Kieskolko slow 0 
t) ebtzondskom dialektie, Zap. JVost. Otd. Imp. 
Russk. Arch. Ob.^ xiii. (1901), p. 173 — 201 ; 
B. W. Miller, Tnicckija narodnyja piesni., Etno- 
grafieeskoie Obozrenije, iii. (1903), p. 1 13-155; 
also with introduction by Krymskij in Trudy 
po zocstokozoiedienifu., Moscow 1903; F. v. 
Luschan, Einige turkische Volksheder aus Nord- 
syiien.^ Zeitschr, f. FJhnclcgie.^ xxxvi. (1904^, 
p. 177 — 202; F. Giese, Erzahlungen und Lieder 
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aiis dcui Vilajet Qonjah^ lialle a. S.— New York 
1907 [cf. thereon W 1 . Gordiewskij, Iz nabliidienij 
uad ture>.koj picsniju^ Etnogr. Obczr.^ Ixxix., 
Moscow 1909]; liadaiik^ Jungturkischc Soldaten- 
iind Volkihedcr^ d. G. .4s. ^ 19^9- 

Goidlewskij, Obyazcy Osmanskago /iiw tV'/ri-'u, 1., 
Moscow 1916; Trudy po irostokrii'iedicnini izd. 
Lazurei^'sKim InsUtuto/n^ part 34. A laige col- 
lection of tiirkii songs wuh notes uas published 
by the istambul Couser\atoire of Music under 
the title Haln turkulsri (^Utanbul 1920 — 1930, 
13 parts). Texts ot folk-songs have also been 
published in Tuikish cthoulogical peiiodicals 
like PlaT bilgisi haooUfi (^Isianuul 1929 ^V^.) 
and Halk bilgiA mccmiiase ^ Ankara 1928 ). 

(Jn the musical aspect of the Turku cf. 


TURSUN BEG, an Ottoman historian. 
Tursun Beg whose makhlas was Lebibi, is of 
unknown origin; his father was an uncle [P^aniudja) 
I of the Brusa city bailiff Djubbe ''Ali and also 
j possessed a hef which soon passed to the son. 
’ Tursun Beg took part in the captuie of Constan- 
tinople and the Rmndian campaigns ot Mehemmed U 
and we tind him in the campaign against Trebizond 
I as a clerk in the diicun i^dlujdn k^anbi)\ he later 
i became of Anatolia and hually of Kumeha. 

1 He still held this ottice m the reign of Ba)azid IL 
j The date of his death is not known. Under the 
I title Td'rVtch-i Ebn 'i-keih^ I’ursun Beg wrote a 
j history of the reign of biiltan Mehemmed 11 and 
of the first six )ears of Bayazid II. The work, 
J composed between 903 — 905 (1497 — 1500), comes 


O. Abraham and E. Hornborsiel, Thojiogra- 
phicrtd turki^the dMclondi^ Zeilschr. J. Etnno- 
/ogic\ xxx\i. (1904), p. 203 — 221; B. \Y. Miller, 
Tiiidikija fiarodn\.ja pies/ii\ T. Kowalski, Ze 
studjow nad jorma^ 97 — 102; Mahmud 

Ra^ib, A/tadolu turkuleii. (^T. KowaLSKI) 
TURSHIZ (^Vakut: Turdiidj, Mukaddasi: Tur- 
thidi, TuraithidiJ, a tow’n in Persia, capital of 
the district of Busht in the province of NidiSbui, 
four or live stages from the latter town. It was 
destro>ed in 530 (1136); us hereditary governor 
at that lime was al-UYmid Mansur (or Mas'udj b. 
Mansur al-Zur Abadi; an enemy to the Batjni)a 
or isina'ilha, he suinmonei the l urks to aid him \ 
to defend his lands, liut the latter behaved wuh 
their Usual greed so that, not oeing able to con- 
tinue the struggle, lie subiiutted to the Isma iliya. 
His son "Ala^ al-Din Mahmud recognised the 
suzerainty of the C^bbasid Calipiis in 545 (1150J; 
leceiving no support from them, he tied to Xiiha- 
bur and the isma'iliya established their authoruy 
in this region. The town was besieged and taken 
by Timur (784=13^2); it was regaided as im- ' 
pregnable on account of us deep moat and high 
walls, but the water of the moat wa^ pumped out . 
and a mine made a breach in the wall, ihe gar- 
rison was spared and seived in 1 urkesiao under 
the con^ucroi. Here limur received an embassy | 
from ^ah l^udja\ the Muzaffand luler of Bars, 
from whom he asked a daugliier in marriage for 
his grandson I'lr Muhammad. During the campaign 
of 'Abbas Mirza against Plerat, Tm^iiz was taken 
by Khusraw-Mirza in 1248 (1832J. 

Celebiatcd natives were Katibi of Ki^abur. ; 
bum in a village m the vicinity, Ahh (d. 934 = 
1527 — 1528; and Zuhuii (d. 1024 1615). In 

the \iciDity was the village of Kishmar where, 
according to tiadilion, Zoroastei planted a cypress ! 
tree w'hich became famous and was ordeied to be ! 
de.-Uro\ed by the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (Eirdawsi, ] 
^Lik-A dme^ ed. '1 urner Maean, p. 1068, 61 ed. 1 
and tran-!.!. J. Molil, iv. 364; i'r. Spiegel, Erdn. ' 
AUerthiimTiuindc, 1. 54, n. 2, 703; Muhammad : 
Madjdi, Zinat al-Madjdli:^.^ in JBarbier de Meynard, ! 
Diet, lie la Terse^ p, 390, u.). | 

^ Eibliography. Yakut, MiPdjam^ i. 836;! 
111. 528; Ibn llawkal, B.G.A..^ n. 291; Mukad- | 
dasi, E. G. A..^ ill. 318, 352: ^ist. | 

des Mongols..^ i. 177; Abu 'l-B’ida'’, Geogr.^ i. j 
443; B- 31. Sykfcs, y. A'. 6-'. 5, 1911; do. Hist, I 
oj Persia ii. 83, 20 1, 424; Edw. G. Browne, | 
Lite). Hist, oj Persia under Tartar Dominion., 
p. 186, 487, 488; do,, Liter, Hist, of Persia 
in Mvdern Tunes, 233, 234, 253. 

(Cl. Huart) 


down to the year 893 (beg. Dec. 17, 1487). An 
edition of this Chrome ie was published by Mehem- 
med ‘^Arif Beg as a supplement to T.O.E.d!.^ 
parts 26-38. Un the MSS. cf. Babinger, G.O.IT,, 
p. 26 sq. 

Bibliography'. F. Babinger, G.O.W..^ p. 26 
sq.., where fmther references are given. 

(Franz Babinger) 

TURSUN FAKIH, an Ottoman jurist, 
Tuisun Fakih was, like Sult 5 n 'Othman the hus- 
band of Malkhatun, a son-in-law of hheiyi Ede 
Ball who died in 726 (1326) aged, it is said, 120, 
and was buried in Biledjik. He succeeded him as 
muderris ^nd imam. Id this capacity he accompanied 
Sultan 'Othman on his campaigns and preached 
the first Friday sermon in Kara Hisar in 'Otlimaa’s 
name and the first Bairam sermon in Eski ^ehir. 
Tne Isidqtll'i 'otJimdnl without any apparent leason 
gives 726 (1326) as the year of his death. He 
must therefore have died practically at the same 
time as Ede Bail and Sultan 'Oihnian. 

Bibliography. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R.^^ i* 
5^? 11\ T a^kopruzade-.Medjdi, txl-^TPLiik aU 
mhndnlya, p. 21 ; SuijilLi ^othmdni, lu. 234; 
J. Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm, Tiiic., p. 15*^? 
45 sqq. (Franz Babinger) 

al TURTUSHI, Abu Bark Muhammad b. al- 
Walid b. Muhammad b. J^alaf b. Sulaiman 
B. AivCb al-KUka^I al-Fihri, an Arab author, 
see jBN ABi Randaka. 

TUS (original Iranian form Tos, in Arabic 
transcription Tus), a district in Khurasan. 

in the historical period Tus W’as the name of 
a district containing several towms. The town of 
Xawkan nourished down to the end of the third 
(ninth) century. The form Nawkan < Nokan is con- 
himed by the present name of the Meshed quarter 
X'oughan (where the dipthong on corresponds to 
the old xvdio-i fnadjhTil, i. e. o). At a later date, 
the other town TaUaran became more important 
and was considerably extended so that the original 
Tabaran seems to have become one of the faubourgs 
of the new town (cf. Idriai) wdiicli then became 
generally knowm as Tus. The name Meshhed, at 
first a simple sanctuary in the village of Sanabad, 
IS already mentioned in Mukaddasi. MeMihed first 
of all encroached upon the adjoining town of 
Naw'kan, the name of which disappears about 133^' 
In 1389 Tus w'as destroyed and never rebuilt. 
The waters which supplied it were diverted to 
MeMihed. Under the Safawids this, the sacred 
city of the SiiFis, became the capital of the old 
district of Tus (the valley of the Kashaf-iud) and 
of all Khurasan. 

Situation. Two ranges of mountains stretch 
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along the north of ^uiabaii. The one (Kopetdagh 
etc.) ribCb m the noilh of Khurasan and runs through 
Transcaspiana. The other (^vvhich is a continuation 
of the Alburz) is parallel to it in the south. To 
the south ot Kucan, the two approach one another 
and this nanowing forma the watershed. By the 
corridor which opens towaids the northwest the 
Atrak descends to the Caspian. I'hrough the plain in 
the southeast runs the river Kashaf-rud ^ Tortoise 
river’’, a left bank tribuiaiy of the Ilarl-iud 
(river of Herat). I’he district of i'us liea ou the 
upper part oi it. The outer spur^ of the southern 
range (Binalud, with peaks of c. 2.S00 feet) separate 
It Iruin Ni^apur, the waters of which lo^e them- 
selves to the south m the cential desert. 

Origins. The numenclature of the region ^.eems 
to suggest the presence in Tiia of old non-Aryan 
elements. Regarding the Ka^af-rud, the Bu/idahisk 
says: “The river of K^sak comes out of a ravine 
of the province of Tus and is there called the 
river of Kasp . . (transl. West, p. 81). Marquart 
{^L ntc) suchiin^eii z. Gcschichle v. Rran^ ii. 2S) 
traces the names Kasp and Tabaian (town of 
Tus) to the lost peoples of the and 

of whom traces are found in many places. The 
Pehlevi list of the towiia of Iran (transl. Blochet, 
in kecueil des tiaianx mlatifs a la philoL ct 
archeol. et ass\ricnnis^ xvu., 1895, p. 165- 

^76) §§ 14 — 15) relates m connection with 'lus 
that the hero Tus, Sun of Rotar, was sipahpat 
there for 900 years. In the ^Zih^namc (ed. Mohl, 
iv. 255) Kai I^usiaw’ when distributing tiefs gives 
KKurasaiito i'bs. Othei more explicit stones (A 
al‘Ktiluo) attribute to Tus ( lo>) only llie rebuilding 
of the town of which the actual founder was 
Djamshid, which rejects the pre-sasanid date of 
Tus. According to banh' al-JJawla, 1. 199, 277 and 
Sir P, M. Sykes, the ruins of the oldest inhabited 
place in the district of Tus are at ^^ahr-i Band 
(or Kahkaha) on the right bank of the Ka^af- 
lud 4 miles S. E. (read b. W. ■) of Tus and 10 miles 
N. E. of Meshed. The ancient Tus has been 
connected (bpiegel, Evan, Alter t ^ 11. 539 5 loma- 
schek, Zur hist. Topogr. v. Ferstcn, 1. 219; Mar- 
quart, L'ntersiich.^u. 65; Sykes, withbusia, 

a town in the province of Areia to which .-Mexander 
the Great went from Farthia (Ainan, Anabasis^ 
XXV., ed. C. Muller, p. 84 : 'Zova-ix-j, TtohiM tvjc 
A s the province of Areia (Old Fers. Haraiva) 
was traversed by the Hari-rud (Kiepeit, Lehrb. d. 
alt. Geogr.j 187S, p. 59) we may be permitted to 
add to this Tus, situated on the tiibutary of the 
Hari-rud. On the other hand, the change in the 
original ^Sos [Shds to Tos would have parallels 
m ^ustar > Tustar and perhaps in ^a^ > Fa^- 
kand, [The identification of Susia with Zozan by 
Khanikow, in Aug. 1S75, p. 235— 

242 IS untenable]. 

[In his recent publication, Archaol. Mitteil. aiis 
1930, 1/2,110 and i /3, 182, Herzfeld inter- 
prets the Avestan Taosa nastaranam as “i. of 
the cadet branch” and explains it from the fact 
that \ i^taspa, father of Darius and ancestor of 
the younger line of the Achaemenids, lived there. 
According to the Iranian Bundahidi-^ the mythical 
V'l^tasp removed the tire Aturburzinmihr fiom 
Khwari^na to Mount RbAiaa in the land of the 
kanarang\. 

Sasanid period. In the Sasanid period we 
have very little information about lua. Legend 
attributes the death of Yazdagird I (420) ^ mortal 


kick given him by a horse w hich came from the spring 
of Saw, near Lake ^ahd {Ahak-nama.^ ed. Mohl, 
V. 5 19-523). Noldeke, Gesck. d. Eerscr iind Araber.^ 
1S79, p. 77 — 78, thinks that the topographical 
details have been added by Tirdawsi. We have 
therefore to ascertain what the latter actually meant. 
SanT al-Dawla locates this spiing at Ca>haia-yi 
Gilas (Gulasp), one of the eastein sources of the 
kashaf-rud, but the Euzhat al-J\ulub, p. 241, 
more in keeping with Firdawsi, places it near l.ake 
( 5 a^ma-)i Sabz, to the west in the mountains 
between Tus and Ni^apur (cf. MathZ- al'Shams.^ 
i. 241). 

In 497 we find the first reference to a Xestouan 
bishop of Tds and Abar^ahr (— Ni^apurj; cf. 
Chromcon orientally ed. Chabot, p. 31 1, 310 and 
Guidi, Ostsyrische BischofCy Z.D.M.G.y xliii. (l 3 SS), 
410 (under year 499). On Christianity in the .Mongol 
period, cf. below. 

According to the .Armenian historian Sebeos, 
the general Smbat Bagratuui sent (c. 616 — 617) 
by Khusraw against the Kushans encamped in the 
district of Tos of the province of Apr-shahr (= 
Xishapur; cf. Marquart, Eransahry p. 66j. 

I'he Aiabic soutces are less e.vplicit regarding 
the administration of Tus before the conquest. 

The Arab conquest. According to a story 
given by Balajhuri, p. 334, c. 29 (049) the marz- 
ban of Tus wrote simultaneously to the wills of 
Kufa ami Basra, inviting them to Khurasan, on 
condition that the conqueror should put him in 
po.'Session of this province. lUiurasan was con- 
quered under '‘Othman (in 2y — 31 = 649 — 66i) 
by the waii of Ba.sra, CA.bd .-'vliah b. 'Amir b. 
Kuraiz. The marzban of Xishapur after some re- 
sistance agreed to pay a tribute {H'azi/a) of 
1,000,000 dirhems (another veisiun 7,000,000 dir- 
hems; while the Marzban of Tus (Knaztk; read 
Kanarang) appeared before 'Abd .\llah and made 
peace by paying 600,000 dirhems (Baladhurl, p. 405). 
One would think that the two marzbaiis were 
different individuals, and Va%ubi, Kitab al-Buldan, 
p. 295, also speaks of a letter from the malik 
of Tus and of ‘Abd Allah’s leply which the 
descendants (walad'i) of the malik still preserved 
in his time. According to Tabari, i. 2886, how- 
ever, when 'Abd Allah had established himself in 
Nishapur, the other half of the province, i. e. Nasa 
and Tus, remained in the hands of Kanare with 
whom 'Abd Allah had to make peace in order 
to be able to go on to Marw. As Marqiiait has 
shown, the title Kanarang (^or Kanare, in Gieek 
yix\ixfiyyii<;y cf. Piocopius, Di Btllo PusicOy 1., 
ch. 5, 7, 21 and 23) was that of the hereditary 
goveiuors of all the piovince of .\barshaht (Ni- 
shapur, Tus, Nasa, .Abivvard) probably descended 
from a pre-SasSnid dynasty (cf. Marquart, Erdn- 
saiir, p. 75; Christensen, E'empirc des SasaniJes, 
p. 27). The intrigues to which Baladhuri and 
Va'kiihl allude and which were to facilitate the 
conquest may have originated with some member 
of the family of the Kanarang, a rival of the lord 
of Nishapur. 

In the period of Arab rule Tus played no in- 
dependent part but ns name is however often 
mentioned in the records of civil wars. Under the 
Omaiyad CAbd al-Malik (65 — 86) the citadel of 
Tus was occupied by a body of Banu Tamim 
(Baladhuri, p. 415) who still held control in 125 
(Tabari, li. 1771). In 130, Kahtaba, a lieutenant 
of Abu Muslim, inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
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Omaijad i^'ali Xasr b. Saiyar near Tus (Tabari, 
ii 2000; Ibn al-Artiir, v. 282, 292, 295). In 1S4 
a ceitam Abu 'I-Khaaib of Nasa relielled in Khu- 
la^an and for a time seized Tua, A'iJjapur etc. 
On the 3''J Djumada II, 193 (.March 24, 809) 
Il.atun al-Ra>hid, who was opeiatmi^ in Khurasan 
against the lebel Rah' b. Laiih b. Nasi b. Saijar, 
died at Tu.s (Tabari, iii. 733). On tsafai 203, 
the 'Ahd 'All b. Mtisa al-Rida died in the \ illage 
of Sanabad of Tus. Accordinij to Ibn al-ALhlr, \ i. 
203, al-Ma'mun prayed to God for the dece.rsed 
and inteired him near the tomb of his father [“in 
the garden of Humaid b. Kahtaba", following 
Musar b. Muhalhil quoted by Yakut], hanabad is 
the modern Meshhed [q. v.]. The tomb of Ilarun 
al-Kashid, now completely disappeaied, was beside 
that of the Imam '.YU for. accoiding to Ibn Battuta, 
lii. 77, the bAlid pilgnins who visited the latter 
used to kick the tomb of Harun (which however 
was still kept in good order in the xivth centuivj. 

According to Idrisi, Mukin (read Nawkan) was 
the capital of the Tahirids. but “after the siege'’ 
the capital was moved to N'ishaptir (between 213 
and 230: cf TAHiKiDsj. The historical sources state 
that in 265 (SySj Tus was destroyed {ukhribat). 
evidently as a result of the rebellion of Ahmad 
b. '.Ybd -Yilah al-Idjudjastani, an old servant of 
.\Iuhammad b. Tahir who had .seized N'ishapur in 
262 (il/ui., iii. 1931; Ibn al-.\thir. \ii. 227; cf 
Defiemery, Menunre... sur Ahhiad. jils d' Ahd 
AllUh, in y.A. [1845], 345-362). Va-kubi (278 = 
S91) still mentions Nawkao as the principal town 
of Tus. 10283 Ihe Saffartd 'Amr b. l.aith leporied 
to the Caliph that his men had defeated near Tus 
the Amir Rati' b. Harthama who had been as- 
set ting his independence in Khurasan from 271 
(S84] (Tabari, iii. 2160; Ibn al-Athir, vii. 334). 

The .Samanids. In 309 I.aili b. Nuhnan, one 
of the generals of the hYlid Hasan b. Kasim, 
came to Nidiapur and bad the lead' there 

in the name of his chief By orders of the Samanid 
Null I, Hammuya b. =.Yli left Bukhara against 
Laid lie was at first defeated near TQs but Laill 
later lost his bfe (Ilin al-.Athii, viii.’gi). In 336 
(947) governor of iQs and its dependencies 
Abu Maiisur .Muhammad b. '.Abd al-Raz- 
zak: rebelled against N’uh b. Nasr. The latter 
sent Mansur h. Kai a-tegin to I^urasan Muhamnmd 
went fioin N'ishapur to Lstawii (= Kuefin). His 
brothel Raft- was besieged m the f rt of .Snmailan 
and later in the fort of Darak (3 fars.iUjs from 
Sunuiikin). Sumailan was dism.rntled but Rati' suc- 
ceeded m retaining what was left at Darak. Lastly 
in 339, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Razzak, being 
paidoned by Nrih leturned to Tus (Ibn al-.Athir 
353 i 361). I'he personality of .\bu Mansiir 
IS paiticularly interesting on account of his fnend- 
.ship with kirdawsi (cf. SJuih~?iaTni, ed. Mohl, i. 
20, ed Vullers. 1. 10— 11), Abu .Man-ur beautilied 
the cathedial mosque of the town 'of Tabaran 
which henceforth was the fiist in Tus (.Muliaddasi, 
Pj 3 ^ 9 J- In 349 .Aim Mansur was appointed sipah- 
said)' but immediately dismissed m favour of 
Alp-tegin. The latter settled in Nishapur and 
Abu Mansur retired to his fief of -(’us. In 350 
(961) after the accession of the Samanid Mansiir, 
Alp-tegm fell into disgrace. .Abu Man,ur who had 
sent troops from Taliaian and Nawkan towards 
Caha (on the load from Nishapur t’o Marw ; cf 

did! Masala, G..V.S . p. 51) did not succeed in 
stopping .Alp-tegm. Fearing the wrath of his master 


j Abu Mansur rebelled and was ultimately poisoned 
! (Gardizi. Zain al-AkhbZir^ Berlin 1928, p. 41—44). 
' The Aiab geographers to the end of 

■ the fourth (tenth) century Ibn Khurdadhbih 
1(232 = 846), p. 24 and Kudama, p. 201, place 
! the disliict of Tus on the Nishapur— Sarakhs road: 

I Xi-'hapui— Baghis 4 farisal^', (Ibn Kusta, p. 1715 
i Faghlan 5 farsakhs): al-Hamra 6 faraakha (according 
. to Ibn Rusia, the distance is 5 f. : thib “red village 

j so called from the colour of its walls, is aituated in 
I the mountains): al*Muthakkab (Ibn Rusta: Barda) 

' belonging to Tus 5 f. ; al-Xawkaii 5 f. ; Mozdiirln 

■ al-’Akaba 6 f. ; Abgina (Awgina) 3 f. ; barakhs 
I 6 f. This makes the distance between Nishapur 

and Nawkan (= Meahhed) 20 f. (Va^kubl, 2 ina,- 
hah\ Ibn Hawkal, 3 viarhaUj which shows that 
' the road ran round the south side of the mountains 
' which sepaiate Ni^apur from Tus, for Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 331, says that one can “ascend’' in a single 
j ma) hal from Nishapur to Tus. 5 farsaWis before 
j Nawkan the land of Tus began which evidently 
I means the w'hole district. 

! VakubI (278 = 891), p. 277, says Nawkan is 
I the largest town in Tus. Ibn Khurdadhbih valued 
I the kharadj of Tus at 740,860 dirhams. Va^ubl 
j sa\s that the kharaJj of this district {balad) is 
' included in that of Nishapur. The people of Tus 
. were mainly Persians but there w’ere also some 
' Arabs (Tai\ ; cf. also p. 306). 

I Istakhri (340 = 95 1), p. 257 mentions four towms 
! of Tus; Radkan, al-Tabaran, lJuzdighawr (-) and al- 
1 Nawkan. The tomb of "All b. Musa al-Kida (like 
] that of Harun al-Rashid) was in the territory of 
Nawkan in the village, of Sanabadh ^4 f^arsakh 
from the town (Nawkan), Ibn Hawkal adds that 
Sanabad was surrounded by a solid wall within 
which lived hermits {tnu'takifun). 
j Baladhuu (the passage i^uoied by MukaddasI, 
j p. 33*1 found in the Futuh al-Biihian^ ed. 

j de Goeje) already mentions Tus among the uepen- 
I dencies of Nishapur (Iranshahr, read: Abarshahr). 
Mukaddasi, author of the most complete description 
of h^urasau, emphasises the subordinate character 
of Tiis. “If some said that Ni^iapur has eclipsed 
Tus, one would reply that Tus has never been a 
large town to be eclipsed”. Mukaddasi lepeats 
I several times that Tus, like Nasa and Abiward, is 
j ouly a khtzana (“granary, depot”) of the kTtra of 
j Ni>hapur (p. 50, 295, 300, 301b). Among the 
j towns of the district of Tus, Mukaddasi mentions 
I al-Tabaran, al-Nawkan, al-Radkan, Djnabd, LAlur- 
kaii, Trughbdh (the last three are uncertain). The 
largest of these at this time w’as Tabaran (375 — 
j 9 ^ 5 ) a citadel and from the distance lesem- 

i bled Medina, Mukaddasi mentions its busy market 
I in which there was the cathedral mosque w’hich 
I .Muhammad b. \\lxl al-Razzak had embellished 
{zakhrafii). The water ran in shallow subterianean 
‘ canals j fruits and firewood were abundant and the 
price.'i of merchandise moderate. In spite of all 
this, Tabaran was a wnelched little town 
the outskirts of which were in ruins, the water 
; bad and the climate cold. The inhabitants professed 
j the ^ah i rite and were capable of being very 
I troublesome in times of turmoil. Tus produced 
: stone cooking vessels {biram\ mats and wheat as 
j well as striped materials and tikak (cords for 
I supporting trowsers) of good (juality. Nawkan 
; was below Tabaran {iiuna^ perhaps “low'er down 
I the river ’). In Meshhed theie was a citadel with 
I houses and a market ; the mosque built on the 
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tomb by ‘Amid al-Dawla Fa^i^ was the best in 
Shurasan {ibid., p. 319, 323, 324—325, 333). 

The Ghazna w ids. In 3S5 (995) when Mahmud 
b. Subuk-tegin was installed in Nishapur by the 
Samanid Nuh II, Abu ‘All Simdjuri and Fahk (a 
iormer Samanid general, builder of the mosque of 
Meshhed; cf. MukaddasI, p. 333}, refugees in 
IJjurdjan, attempted to reconquer Khurasan but 
bubuk-tegin defeated them near the village of An- 
daraHi ('j of Tus (Gardizi, p. 56 ; Ibn al-Athir, 
ix. 75; Barthold, Turkestan, G.M.S., p. 262). In 
3S9, Mahmud sought to reassert his rights over 
I^urasan. His rival Bek-Tuzun was driven from 
Tus and in his stead Mahmud appointed his chief 
amir Arslan Ujadhib, who is still mentioned as 
lord of Tus in 401 and 420 (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 103, 
155, 267J. In 397 however, the Kara-Khanids of 
Transoxiana sent an expedition which took Tus and 
Nishapur but the tables were soon turned when 
Mahmud returned from India (Barthold, Turkestan, 
G.M.S., p. 272). Ibn al-Athir, ix. 283, without 
giving a date, records that Mahmud as a result of 
a dream rebuilt the sepulchral building of Tus 
(i. e. Meshhed) which his father Subuk-tegin had 
destroyed, and prevented the people of Tus (i. e. 
ShafiUs '■) from harassing the pilgrims ("Alids). 

The Seldjuks. In 421 the Seldjuks making 
short shrift of the attempts at conciliation made 
by the Ghaznawid Mas'ud penetrated into BalHi, 
Nishapur, Tus and Djurdjan. In 425 their strength 
increased, which had repercussions on the situation 
generally. Turbulent elements gathered round the 
people of Tus who declared war on Nishapur. 
The wall of this town fled but the amir of Kir- 
man, who was on his way to Mas‘ud, arrived with 
300 horsemen. The people of Nisljapur defeated 
those of TUs and Abiward. The amir of Kitman 
massacred 20,000 people of TUs. He crucified them 
on trees and along the roads. The landlords of 
the villages {zu^ama’ ^ura Tils) had to give 
hostages. 

In 428 Mas'ud’s commander-in-chief {su-bashi), 
defeated by the Seldjuks near barakhs, was driven 
back to Tus. In 430 Khurasan became the arena 
of the struggle between Mas‘ud and the Seldjuk 
Tughril. The latter from Ustuwa (Kucan) took 
refuge in “the inaccessible mountains and difficult 
passes” of Tus. As from there Tu gh ril went to 
Abiward the reference is probably to the district 
of Kalat [q. V.]. Some people ot Tus who had 
been intriguing with Tughril entrenched themselves 
on an inaccessible summit but in spite of the 
winter these positions were taken by Mas'ud who 
personally directed the attack. 

In 465 (1072) Malik-Shah conferied on Nizam 
al'Mulk a number of fiefs including Tus, the native 
city of the great vizier (Ibn al-Athir, x. 54 )’ Nizam 
ai-Mulk is said to have built there two cathedral 
mosques, one at Tus and the other at Nawkan 
(Sani‘ al-Dawla, i. 190). 

In 510 a disputation at Tus on the ‘Ashura’ 
day (loffi Muharram) between an ‘Alawi and 
the Sunni doctors ended in great riots. The 
Sunni inhabitants laid siege to Meshhed and did 
great damage there. To protect Meshhed against 
such attacks again, a wall wms built around the 
town in 515 {ibid., x. 366). In 548 the^Ghuzz 
having captured Sultan Sindjar invaded IMs, this 
“mine of learned and pious men”, slew the men, 
carried off the women and destroyed the mosques. 
Of all the wilayet of Tus, only the place {balad) 
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where the Imam 'AH was buried was uninjured. 
Ibn al-Athir gives a list of individuals of note 
slain on this occasion. 

The family of al-Mu'aiyid. In 548 (l 1 53) 
a slave of Sultan Sindjar Ay -Aba al-Mu^aiyid carved 
out for himself a small kingdom including Nlsha- 
par, Tus, Nasa, Damghan etc, Sindjar's successor, 
his nephew Mahmud b. Muhammad (the Kara- 
Khanid ; cf. Barthold, Turkestan, text, p. 27), had 
to be content with the payment of tribute by 
Mu'aiyid. In 552 Mu'aiyid’s rival Aithak (Ay-tak?) 
devastated Tus and its townships, after which the 
district was left waste {ibid., xi. 150). In 553 the 
Ghuzz, having defeated Mu’aiyid near Manv fol- 
fowed him up and sacked Tus. In the same period 
a quarrel broke out in Khurasan between the leader 
of the Shafl'Is Mu'aiyid b. Husain and the 'Alawids. 
The people of Tus, Isfarayin and Djuwain sup- 
ported this other Mu'aiyid but the Shdfi'is were 
vanquished. These internecine struggles brought 
about fresh devastation {ibid., xi. 155). In 555 
Mffaiyid Ay-Aba after a quarrel had a reconciliation 
with Mahmud and as soon as he was reestablished 
in his post began to harass the ^Alawis. In 556 
his suzerain MahmUd who was dependent on the 
Ghuzz quarrelled with them. The Ghuzz sacked 
"I’us {nahban fahishaa) including Meshhed but did 
not touch the sanctuary. In 557 (1161) Mmaiyid 
blinded Sultan Mahmud and had the ^utba said 
in his own name {ibid., xi. i8o; Barthold, op, cit., 
P- 335 )- siege to the fortress of Waskarah- 

KhQy (.-) which belonged to Tus, where a certain AbQ 
Bakr lljandar had installed himself. Mu^aiyid took 
I the fortress and Karastan (?) also. In 558, Mffaiyid 
recognised the suzerainty of Sultan Arslan (of the 
‘Irak). Ibn al-AUjir gives a list of his lands which 
included Kumis, Nishapur and Tus and extended 
from Nasa to Tabas-Knkli (r). In 568 Mu'aiyid, 
who had taken the side of the Khwanzmshah 
Sultan ^ah Mahmud, was taken and executed by 
the latter’s brother Sultan Takash. Under Tughan- 
§h 5 h, son and successor of Mu'aiyid, his slave 
Kara-Kush in 568 look Tus and Zam (= Djam ; 
cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi. 248; according to the 3 /ar 3 i-ii 

■ al-TaJiarib of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Baihaki). According 
to another source used by Ibn al-AthIr, xi. 253, the 
Kh"arizmshah Takash (in 568 ') before his final 
struggle with Mu'aiyid advanced as far as Tus. In 
576 (1181) bultan-Shah having received the sup- 
port of the general of the Kara-Khitai Fuma 
defeated Tuglian-Shah and seized Sarakhs and 
Tus. Tughan-Shah died in 581 (cf. Djuwaini, ii. 
19 — 22; Barthold, op. cit., p. 339). 

The geographers of the xii'b century. 
Sam'ani (d. 562 — 1166), G.M.S., p. 373, mentions 

■ in Tus two towns (Tabaran and Nawkan) and 
over 1,000 villages. Idrisi (548 =; 1 154), transl. 
Jaubert, ii. 184 (= MS. f. 1643) puts the distance 
between Tus and Nishapur at 4 days’ journey 

' {mar hall). Tus was a considerable town, well 
I built and thickly populated. In the vicinity were 
I a number of towns with minbars : Ratkan («c !), 
! Brdghur, Dudan, Mihrdjan (according to Yakut 
a town of Isfarayin) and Mukan (nr !), “a most 
i noteworthy town” with a good citadel and earth- 
I work. On “the mountain of Mukan” there were 
I quarries for stone out of which were made mortars 
I and cauldrons {birdm), and also mines of silver, 
j copper, iron, turquoises, dahand^ and rock crystal. 
; A number of inaccuracies were inevitable in Idrisi 
\ who was writing in Sicily. 
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The warizmshahs and the Gh u r i d s. 
In 594 Takash, who had risen against the Ghunds 
with the help of the Kara-Khitai^ went by lus to 
Haiat. In 597 the Ghurid Ghijaih al-Din seized 
the lands ot the Kh^'aiizmshah m Khurasan. Tus 
'sunendeied after a siege of three days and was 
sacked (Djuwami, li. 48). In the next year, the 
Kh^^ arizmshah 'Ala' ai-Dm Muhammad reconquered 
Khuiasan and laid siege to Harat, but the Ghurid 
^ihab al-Dln drove him back. Takash before 
returning put to death the loid of KiMiapur, the 
amir bandjar b. Tughan-^ah b. al-Mu^aiyid. suspected 
of plotting against him. ^ihab al-lJin came to ^ 
Tus and spent the winter theie (ibn al-Athh, xii. , 
89, 108, 116— iiSj. 

The Mongols. At the beginning of Rabi^ 
al-a^ir 617 (^I220J, the generals of Cmgiz-Khan 
Verne ( Dj ebe ) and bubutai pursuing the Kh^^'anzm- 
Miah came to h-idjapur. bubuiai lelt for U|am and 
Tua. The eastern township (T ‘‘TOs— Aawkau’’ sub- ; 
mitted but the inhabitants of the tovsn (i.e. Tus— 
rabaian) did not give a satisfactory leply. Subutai 
ordered a gieat massacre ba-ijrat) in the 

tow’n and vicinity. Kadkan. the situation of which 
Subutai liked, was spared (U j uwainh Dj ihan-gtisha^ 
G.M.S,^ i. 1 14 — ii 5 > After the two generals had 
gone, the people were able to bieath again {ibid ^ 
p, ii7j. The chief of the militia of Tus {haJianyan) 
was bold enough to kill the Mongol sjiahna^ but 
the Mongol geneial Ki^timur, hastening fiom j 
Lstuwa Kucau^ ariested the culpiii and began 
to dismantle the fortifications. In the meanwhile, 
the advance guaids of the army of Tulu> (Tulij, 
son of Cingiz-t^an, had arrived m fUiurasan. The 
last foitb of Tus were occupied. Naw'kan (and 
Kari-J resisted vigoiously; but Nawkan w'as taken 
on the 28^h Kabi' aUAkhir 617. In the spring of 
618 (1221), Tuluy himself arrived from Marw. 
At one stroke the army occupied ail places in the 
wilayet of Tus and the last remnants of the po- ' 
pulaiion {bakayZi-yt ihamdiir) were put to death 
\udd.^ p, 130 — 138J. 1 he first iK'all of Khurasan 
appuiDied by the Alongols (under Ugedei, 624 — 
639) was the Kara-h^itai KhamidbOr (Djantimur r, 
reading uncertain; ct. KaMid al-bin, ed bluchet, 
p. 37J. Ihe citadel of Tus w'as occupied by an 
adveniurei. Tadj al-Dm Faiizana'i, who submitted 
to Kultjulat(-j w'ho was sent by Wramidbur (Uju- 
waini, ii. 210). In 637 (1239; the L ighur Buddhist 
Kuikuz (“the Long") was appointed to Kh urasan 
and made Tus his headquarteis. in all the towm 
(the old Tabaran; there were only 50 houses still 
inhabited. Kuikuz began to build government offices 
{jmltat). ‘•Contiary to the Mongol custom” he 
built a solid tieasury {khizana) m the centie of 
the citadel ijiis^ur), Ihe town began to recover 
rapidly and the prices of municipal plots went up 
a hundredfold in a week (Djawami, ii. 238, 240), 

Kurkuz was succeeded by the lamous amir Oyrat 
Arghun. On reluming Irum his journey to the 

*^ 43 i that the Mansuriya palace and the 

forts [kusTt ) ) were completely in ruins and gave 
orders to rebuild them ii. 245, 247). Con- 

firmed in office by Mouke-ka^an (049) Arghua 
entrusted the government of AiMjdpur and Tus to 
Mahk Nasir al-Dm 'All {lutd.. p. 255). Aighun 
then entered the seivice of Huiagu and in the 
of Abaka died in 673 (1275) Radkan of 
Tus (Rashid al-Din, ed Blochet, p, 559). The 
place of death of Arghun suggests that his own 
estates were in the district. The activities of his 


: son Nawruz (who converted Ghazan to Islam but 
I was executed by his orders at Harat in 696 [1297] ; 

1 cf. d’Ohsson, iv. 1 90) were closely associated with 
I I^uia^an and thus paved the way for the later 
successes of his family. 

, Christians in Tus. Traces of Christianity 
I must have survived in Tus from the Sasanid period 
(cf. above). In the biography of Shaikh Abu Sa'id 
(Q5y — 1049), Asrar al-Tawhid^ ed. Zukowsk). 

; p. 70, we have a curious story of his meeting 
' w’iih the child who was later to become Nizam 
al-Mulk (born in 1017 — 1018) at Tus (= Tabaran) 
“at the beginning of the street of the Christiana 
[bar sar-i kiiy-t tarsayan). In the Mongol period 
the Christians enjoyed greater freedom. When 111 
127S the future patriarch Vahballaha 111 w'as on 
his way from Mongolia to Jerusalem, he w’ent to 
the monastery of Mar Sehydn “near the town of 
i'us” and there received the blessing of the bishop 
and of the monks. In the year 1590 of the Greeks 
(= 1279) the bishop of Tus, Simeon, was ordained 
metropolitan of China (Bar Hebiaeus, Chron. Eccl., 

The geographers of the xiiiffi— xiv^h cen- 
tury. Yakut, iii. 560, gives few details about TUs 
and only reproduces the fables of Mis'ar b. Muhalhii 
about a powerful stronghold on the road between 
Tus and Nighapur built by a Himyar king {tababi ay 
Lnder Tabaran (lii. 486) and Nukan (iv. 824; 
Yakut says: “Tus consists of iw'o towns of which 
the larger is Tabaran’’. At Nawkan Yakut mentions 
the manufacture of pots and cauldrons of stone 
(cf. Lisan aid Arab, xiv. 311 on the stone pots 
which the pilgrims bring from Meshhed). A village 
of Tabaian also existed at Buyiara and there was 
a village of Nawkan at Ni^apur. Zakariya Kazwinl, 
Athar al-Bilady p. 275, seems to have been the 
source of many confusions (cf. their excellent analytds 
in Sanr al-Dawla, i. 196—199) by saying that Jus> 
was “a town of which the two parts {inuhallatatnX) 
were Tabaran and Nawkan”. In reality these are 
two towns separated by a distance of 4 farsaKhs, 
as Hamd .-^llah Mustawii ( 6 ^. Af. 5 , p. 15*) rightly 
points out. 

Accoidingto Ibn Battuta, iii. 77, Tus (= Tabaran;, 
which he reached from Dj am, was one of the largest 
towns in i^urasan. From Tus he went to Meshed 
which at this time must have encroached upon 
Nawkan for of the latter the traveller says nothing 

and from this time the name disappears completely . 

The Dj u n - Gffi o r b a n. These rulers were the 
direct descendants of Nawruz b. Aighun. Iheir 
name which w'as probably that of one of the 
sections of the Mongol tribe of Oyrat {yd^un- 
ghurban = “the three [detachments] of the left 
[wing]”), wa') later given a Persian dress as Djan- 
kurban (“those who sacrifice their souls”; cf. 
Dawlat-^ah}. After the extinction of the Mongol 
dynasty ol Peisia, the son of Nawruz, called Arghun- 
Shah, won for him»elf a kingdom in I^urasan which, 
according to Hafiz Abrii (quoted in Barthold, Istoj . 
geogr. obzor Irana.^ p. 70), included Tds, Kucan, 
Kalat, Abiward, Nasa and Marw. Dawlat-shah 
(Bombay edition 1887, p. 121) calls Arghun-Sh^h 
'^paddiah of Ni^apur and Tus”, but in 73 ^ 
Nishapur w’as taken from him by the Saibadar 
Mas'ud. Arghun-Shah played a considerable part 
in the election of Tugha-Timur [q. v.]. After the 
latiei's death (754), his possessions were divided 
among the Sarbadars, the Karts and Arghun-Shahi 
but the Sarbadar Karabi at some time took Tus from 
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Arghun-Shah [cf. sarbadar ; one of the gates of I 
Kalat now called Darwaza-yi Arghawan-Shah (j/V!) 
owes its origin to this prince rather than to the i 
Ilkhan Arghun who was never called Shah]. i 

The successors of Arghun-Shah were his sons j 
Muhammad-beg and'^Ali-beg. When at the beginning 
of 783(1381), Timur came to Tus, 'Ali-beg went 
to pay homage to him but in the winter of 1381 
he shut himself up in the fortress of Kalat. After 
many vicissitudes, "^Ali-beg suriendered to Shaikh 
'^Ali Bahadur in 784. As a reward Timur gave the 
latter Radkan. ‘^Ali-beg was deported to Andidjan 
and executed there towards the end of the year, j 
Others of the ^un-Ghorbani were exiled to 1 

kent {Zafar-nama^ i. 324, 335, 351, 385). But in ! 
791 (13^9) a rising took place in Khurasan which ! 
was joined by the Sarbadars, Hadjdji-beg (younger 
brother of '^Ali-beg) and the troops of Kalat and ' 
Tus. The Zajar-nama briefly records the suppres- ' 
sion of the rising by Miran-ahah (i. 468 — 469). | 
A much more detailed account is quoted by SaoT , 
al-Dawla (op. cit., p. 208 — 209). llmur is said : 
himself to have appointed Hadjdji-beg to Tus (in , 
789?) where he amassed great wealth. The rumours 1 
of Tokhtamlsh’s successes turned Hadjdji-beg‘s head 
and he stopped the hhiitba for Timur and proclaimed | 
his desire for independence. He fought for several | 
months with the amir Ak-buka who remained • 

faithful to Timur. On the arrival of Miran-shah, ; 

Hadjdji-heg fled but was captured and put to death. | 
The town was taken in Ra^ab 791 (1389); 10,000 | 
men were killed and towers of skulls (manara) ; 

erected at the gate of the city. ‘•No trace was j 

left of Tus”. In 807 again, Timur had executed j 
near Tshkabad (Askljabad) the Djun-Ghurbani Ak- j 
bul^a and Kara-buka, who had been plotting in j 
his absence (Zafar^nama^ ii. 592). At the present 
day, the country north of Meshhed (from Colay- 
khana to KaTa-yi-YSsuf-khan which is 4 farsakhs 
north of Kacan) is called the encampment (yurt) 
of the Djuni-Ghurbani tribe (Sani' al-Uawla, op.cit.^ 
p. 158). 

End of Tqs. Tus (i. e. Tabaran) never was 
able to recover from the events of 79^* 
that Shahrukh after his accession to the throne 
of l^urasan in 807 sent to Tus the amir Saiyid 
Khwadja with orders to rebuild the town. In 809, 
Tus, Kucan, Kalat etc. were given to prince L lugh- 
beg. in the period of the decline of Timur s line, 
some members of it exercised more or less inde- 
pendent power at Tus: in 862 Mirza ^ah Mahmud, 
in 905 Mirza Muhammad Husain (son of Sultan 
Husain Baikara). 

In 918 ‘Ubaid Allah-khan Ozbek, having raised 
the siege of Harat, came to Tus and Isfarayin but 
after some months evacuated Khurasan on the 
approach of Shah IsmaTl, In 927 the Habib al- 
Siyar mentions a governor “of Tus andMe.rJihed . 
Khantkow found at Tus a funerary inscription of 
a shah-zade Ibrahim dated 983. The argument of 
the same traveller from the fact that the name Tus 
does not disappear from Persian astrolabes till the 
xiiih century a. h. is by no means conclusive, for 
we know how tenacious geographical memories 
are in the East. Amin Ahmad Razi in the Hajt- 
Ikltm (Bibl. Nat. Paris, ^is. suppl. Peis. 356 sq.^ 
f. 264-274) no longer mentions Tus; in speaking 
of Mesljhed he says; “this wilayet was at one time 
called Tus”. At the beginning of the xix^h century, 
Zain al-*^Abidin Shirwani, Bustan Teheran 

354 ' says; ‘‘This was a well-known town 


in Khurasan. Destiny has so destroyed it that all 
that remains is a village of 30 houses”. 

Two causes have contributed to the disappearance 
of Tabaran— Tus: the weakness of its geographical 
situation in the plain, open to every invader, and 
the popularity of Meshed which is protected by 
the renown and sanctity of its sanctuary, and 
attracts crowds of pilgrims. The Indian traveller 
^Abd al-Karim who visited Meshhed with Nadir- 
Shah in 1153 (1741) rightly observes that the 
splendour of this town caused the ruin of Tus 
(transl. Langles, 1797, p. 74). 

Antiquities. Fraser, Khanikow, O'Donovan, 
^[ukowsky, Jackson, Diez und notably SanT al-Dawla 
and Sykes have described the ruins of Tus, i. e. 
of the town of Tabaian. They are situated on the 
left bank of the Kashaf-riid about 15 miles (4 
farakhs) north of Meshed (Nawkan). The walls 
of the town are of brick and form an irregular 
circle a farsakh m circumference. Their thickness 
at the base is 5 dhai ^ (about 15 feet). The remains 
of 106 towers and 9 gates can still be traced. The 
aiea occupied by the old town according to Sykes 
is about 2,300 yards each way. 

On the north side of this area are the rums 
of a square fortress each side of which mea- 
sures 200 dhar^ (= yards). It has 12 towers. 
The ditch suirounding it is 15 dhar" broad. In 
the middle of this ark on an artificial mound 
was a fort, oblong in shape 80 X 5° P^ces (kadam). 
It had 9 towers. Two Utile villages, each of 
25 houses, lie at the foot of the wall inside; 
to the west Tiis-i Karim-khani and to the east 
Tus-i Bahadur-khanl. To the N.E. outside the wall 
aie the fields of a third village (mazra^) Islamlya. 

In spite of all the lack of attention on the part 
of the authorities, popular memory, even after the 
lapse of nine centuries, has not forgotten the site 
of Firdavvsi's tomb. It is shown inside the town 
near the N. E. wall. Nizami-yi 'Arudi, who visited 
the tomb m 510 (nioj locales it in the garden 
i which had belonged to Firdawsi “inside” the 
Rizan gale (Cahar-makala.^ p. 5 i ; darufhi 

darivaza. By a slip, Browne, A Liter. Hist, of 
Persia^ ii 138, translates “out^ide the gale”). As 
Sykes has shown, the village of Rizan (modern 
pioDunciation : Rezan) still exists 9 miles N.E. of 
Tus and the “Rizan gate” coriesponding to it 
ought therefore to be at the village of Tus-i Ba- 
hadur-khani. The Rudbar gate (cf. the story of 
Firdawsi) must have been at the opposite end of 
the town. The Nuzhat al-Kulub.^ p. 151, moreover 
positively asserts that it was S. E. (d^Cinib-i kibli)^ 
i. e. opposite the great bridge over the Ka^af- 
rud winch still exists to-day. According to Sykes, 
KQdbar was the name of a mountainous district 
between Tus and Nishapur but Rudbar may simply 
mean the part of the town near the river, i. e. 
the Ka^af-rud. The village of Baz, which Firdawsi 
owned, corresponds to the present village of Paz 
(or Faz) 4 miles S. S. E. of Rizan (see the photo- 
graph in Sykes, A seventh jou) ney., xiv. [1915]'} 

365. The village of Baz-i Tus 2 faisakhs from 
the town of Tabaian is mentioned in the biography 
of Shaikh Abu Sa'^id [967 — \Q\<f\.^A 5 rar al-Tawhid., 
p. 68, which also mentions a place called Du- 
biratlaran, one farsa^i from the town and the 
khanagah of Ustad Abu Ahmad in the towm). 
The village of Shadab, the birthplace of Firdawsi, 
has also been identified in the neighbourhood of 
Tus (as I am informed by Takl-zade). 




As to the tomb of the poet itself, Dawlatshah 
(892 = 1487), Bombay ed. 1887, p. 29, says that 
it IS beside the Mazar-i ‘Abbasiya and is a place 
ot pilgrimage, and Kadi Nar Allah (end of the 
xth [xvithj century) in the Madialis al-Mi^ minin 
N®. 12 on the Persian poets) claims to 
have himself visited it. He adds : “in spite of 
the ruin of Tus generally and the destruction of 
the tomb by order of 'Ubaid Allah Khan [its site] 
is well marked and obvious” { musha khkh as iva- 
mit'aiyan). _The contrary interpretation by /ukowsky, 
according to which 'Ubaid Allah Khan ordered 
the tomb of Firdawsi to be “put in order”, seems 
due to some misunderstanding of the MS. which 
he quotes, Univ. of St. Petersburg, 147, fol. 63]. 
If we may believe Fraser, loc. cit.^ p. 519, a little 
building surmounted by a dome decorated with 
faience still existed in 1S22. In 1858 Khanikow 
could find no trace of it. In 1883 the Wall of 
i^urasan, Asaf al-Uawla, having cleared away the 
mound \^tapa) which had accumulated with the 
crumbling away of the old building (cf. Fraser) 
covered the tomb with bricks and surrounded it 
by an earthen wall. His death stopped further 
work. The peasants told Zukowsky that the tomb- 
stone of Firdawsi had been taken away for the 
building of a bath but Zukowsky expresses doubts 
on this point. Under the Pahlawi regime and on the 
initiative of Arbab Kai-i^usraw, a Parsi deputy 
to the Persian madjlis, a building has been begun 
to mark in a worthy manner the resting-place 
of the author of the Shah-fiUmu. [The doubts ex- 
pressed regarding the site of the tomb by Sykes, , 
y.R.A.S.^ *9*°, p. 1120, seem exaggerated in ' 
view of the existence of an uninterrupted tradition | 
and the statements of Zukowsky]. 

In the midst of the rums of Tus stands a fine 
brick building (Sani' al-Dawla, i. 180: htk'-a 
vianand “like a mausoleum”) now dilapidated. 
According to Diez, its plan is a parallelogram 
18.6X25 metres and its walls are extremely thick 
(3.20 to 5.40 metres). The height of the walls to 
the foot of the dome is 1 8 olmA (Sanf al-Dawla). 
The building consists of three parts : i . the entrance 
lii'an (8.70 X 3-20 m.); 2. the chamber under the 
dome (Kuppelhalle), 12X12 m. and 3. rooms 
of different sizes with vaulted roofs. Sani‘ al-Dawla 
(i. 181) relying on the absence of covering for 
the walls had already suggested that the building 
had never been finished. A single inscription 
noticed by tjani' al-Dawla is al-dunyd sd\u (“this 
world IS but an hour ’). There are no dates. Diez 
(p. 59) alluding to the similarity of style with 
the mausoleum of Sultau San^ar at Marw (1157) 
proposes tentatively to identify it with the tomb 
of Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505=1111). But 
the tianslations of the texts on which Diez 
rehes are inaccurate. Vakilt says only that Ghazali 
was buried in his native town. Ibn Battuta, iii. 
77 i also confines himself to saying “and there (at 
lus) IS his tomb {kabr)". It would be strange if 
the Maghribi traveller had not given some note 
on the mausoleum. Inside the mausoleum on the 
ground are the tombstones of a certain prince and 
descendant of the Prophet Qall-djah, contrary to 
the translation quoted by Diez, is not a name but 
a t'tle) and of his daughter (r) the princess (jilya- 
{ladrat) Mahwash IHjauim. These stones do not 
belong to the mausoleum but have been brought 
from outside. The tombstone (ytadgrobiye) of the 
prince Ibrahim (983) which Khanikow, Otcit, saw 


at Tus likewise cannot be connected with this 
building. 

As to the ruins of Nawkan, they lie inimediat,Iy 
to the east of Meshhed as far as the villages of 
Husainabad and Mihrabad. Sykes there found 
sepulchral inscriptions dating from 760 (1359) to 
1099 (1688). The quarter of Meshhed adjoining 
the ruins is also called Noughan (Sykes, op. at., 
p. 1 1 16). 

Bibliograp hy \ In addition to the references 
given above : Sani'^ al-Dawla, Matlab al-Shams. 
Teheian 1301, i. 179 — 275 (description of the 
ruins, historical data, famous natives of TusJ ; 
Muhassil (= Taki-zada), a series of articles on 
Firdawsi in the A'nitia (Beilin), new series, 1920, 
Xrs. 10, II, 12; 1921, Nrs. I, 3, 7, 10, il, 12; 
Fraser (1825), Xarr. of a yoiirney into Khoraian.^ 
London 1825, p. 517 — 519; Kitter, ErUkundc., 
viii. (1838), 287-292; Khanikow, O/tV, IVestnik 
Russ. Gsogr. Obsjic..^ xxvi. (1S59), 48; Khanjkofi 
(khanikow). Memoirs sur la partie meruiionali 
de I'Asie Centrals, Paris 1864, p. log — no: 
Vambery,T/«'»i IVanderungen, Pest 1867, p.326; 
Napier, Journey on the Turcoman Frontier, Free. 
R.G.S., 1874, p. 169; O’Donovan, The Mei’o 
Oasis, London 1882,11. 15-16; Zukowsky (1S90), 
Mogila Firdausi (“the tomb of F'lrdau si"), 
Zap., vi. (1892), 308 — 314 (photograph); Curzon, 
Persia, 1892, p. 174; C. E. Vate, Khurasan 
and Sistan, London 1900, p. 316 (photograph 
of the mausoleum of Tus) ; Barthold, Islor.-geogi . 
obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, p. 69 — 72; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge 1905, p. 388 — 391; P- M. Sykes, 
Histor. notes on Khurasan, in J.R.A.S., 1910, 
p. 1113— 1120; Jackson, Fiom Constantinople 
to the Home of Omar New-Vovk igii, 

p. 266-296; Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler, 
i., Vienna 1918, p. ^^-(>2',U\ti,PersUn.Islamische 
Baukunst in Churasan, Vienna 19231 Indfix- 
_ _ (V. Minorsky) 

TUSAN, according to Yakut, a village 
! farsakhs from Marw al-Shahidjan [q-V.] 
In 130 the Umaiyad wall Nasr b. Saiyar, retiring 
under pressure from Abu Muslim, encamped on 
the river Nahr ^lyad and appointed Abu ’ 1 -Dhaiyai 
to 'Pusan, the inhabitants of which were partisans 
of Abu Muslim. Abu T-Dhaival was defeated at 
■I'usan (^. Ibn al-Athir, v. 282). (V. Minoksky) 

al-TUSI Nasir al-DIn, Abu Dja'far Ml- 
HAMMAD B. Muhammad b. al-FIasan, astrono- 
mer, polychronicler and Shi'a politician 
of the period of the Mongol invasion, 
born at Tus on the nth Djumada 1 597 (Feb. 18, 
1201), died at Baghdad on the l8th Dhu T-Hidjdjh 
672 (June 26, 1274). 

Nasir al-Din al-Tust began his career as astro- 
loger to the Isma’tli governor Nasir al-Din ^Abd 
al-Rahim b. Abi Mansur at Sertal^t. After his 
attempt to transfer to the caliph’s court had been 
betrayed, he was kept under supervision in Ser- 
takht and later in Aiamiit [q. v.] but allowed to 
retain his office and continue his researches un- 
hindered. In 654 (1256) he played the Assassin 
leader Rukn al-Din Khiirshah into the hands of 
Hiilagu [q. v.], then accompanied the latter as his 
trusted adviser to the conquest of Baghdad, founded 
by his orders the observatory of Maragha, became 
vizier and supervisor of wakf estates and retained 
his influential position under Abaka [q.v.] also with- 
out interruption until his death. 
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Tusi’s political attitude was determined by his ; 
strong sympathy with the “Twelvers”, which made 
him with his talents and versatility a leader of 
the Iranian-Shi'a oligarchy on the Mongol side 
against the caliphate. It was through his influence , 
that a certain degree of mercy was shown the 
ShfTs during the Mongol holocaust and their . 
sanctuaries in Southern Mesopotamia were spared. 
Among his writings (see 56 titles in G. A. Z., 
i. 508 sqq.', cf. also Nallino, in Oriente Moderm^ \ 
viii. 43 sq.) are two hand-books of dogmatics 
much esteemed by his co-religionists and several 
times commented upon; the Tadjrid al-'^Akai’id 
(Teheran n. d.) and A'a-d.‘aHd al-^ Ait id (Teheran 
1305 with the commentary of his pupil Ibn al- 
Mutahhar). The teaching of the Twelvers con- 
cerning the Imams is clearly worked out and also 
in the metaphysics al-Fusul written in Persian (cf. , 
the annotated .\rabic edition in Berlin MS., N®. 177 °, ' 
fob 138b sqq^. Tusi’s logic and philosophy 
is also occasionally expressed in his dogmatic 
writings as the formal preliminary to the dogtnas, i 
which are substantially derived from Shi a tradition. 

It belongs to the school of Ibn Sina [q. v.]. On 
the latter’s al-Ishay^t n'a ''l-Tanbihat he composed , 
the commentary Hall Afiishkilat al-lsharat (Luck- | 
now 1293). Here he defended Ibn Sina against 
Fakhr al-Din al-RazI [q. v.] and further wrote 
against the latter’s Mtdiassal Afiar al-Hulakad- , 
dhnin ma ' l-Mutt aWkhirln the critical commentary 
Taims Miihassal.. . (see at the foot of the Mu- 
hassal^ Cairo 1323)- The true Shi'i with a real 
devotion to the Imams is further revealed in his 
mystical work in Persian entitled AxasSf al-Ashraf \ 
(Teheran 1320), however much the fact of his 
Suflism and reverence even for al-Halladj distin- ; 
guishes him from most of his co-religionists. In 
Fikh he wrote on the law of inheritance; of his 
occult works a Kitab al-Raml has survived 
(Munich, Arab MS., N». 880). While still in ; 
Sertakht he dedicated to his patron there the | 
A dab-book AkhlUk-i Hasirl still frequently re- 1 
printed (Lahore 1265; Bombay 1267 etc.) which , 
shows the influence of Ibn Miskawaih. His devotion | 
to his own sect did not in any way cut him oft . 
from others. He discussed scientific matters with i 
Djalal al-Din Rural by letter and with Nadjm al- | 
Din al-KatibI (G.A.L., i. 466) orally; at court he : 
worked with the brothers Djuwaini [q. v.]. To | 
one, the historian ‘’Ala’ al-Din, he dedicated^his 
Talk/tis Muhassal and to the other, the .Sahib 
Diwan' Shams al-Din, the Avsaf al-Ashraf\ and 
he owes his fame beyond Shi'a circles to his books 
and researches in the exact sciences; medicine, 
physics, mathematics and particularly astrology an 
astronomy. / 

Bibliography. Mustafa al-Tafrishi, BakJ 
al-Ruljal, Teheran 1318. p. 331 i Nur^ Allah 
al-Mar’ashi 'al-Shushtarl, Madjalis al-Hu otz/kv, 
Teheran 1268, in the 7'b Madjlis'. al-IJurr al- 
'Amili, al-'-Amil fi Dkikr Hlama Djabal 
^Amil. Teheran 1306, p. 506; Muhammad Bakir 
al-Kh"ans 5 ri, RawdUt al-Qia/inat, Jeheian 1306, 
iv. 66 sqq.\ al-Wassaf, Tadjdyat al-Amsar, 
Bombay 1269, ed. I lammer-Purgstall, _ \ lenna 

1856; Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, al- 

Taiuarikh = Quatremere, Histoirc des Hongols 
de la Perse, Paris 1836; Muhammad Bakir al- 
MadjlisI, Bihar al-Amvar, xxv.. deheian 131 5 » 
i. 4; I'dj.dz Husain al-Kentiirl, Kadjf al-HudJub 
wa 'l-Astar ^an al-Kiitub wa l-Asfar (Bibl. 


Ind. N. S., N". 1403, titles of books arranged in 
alphabetical order); Ibn Shakir, Fawat al-Wa- 
fayat, Bulak 1299, ii. 149; Khwandemlr, Habib 
al-Siyar, Bombay 1857, n. 80; iii. 54 i Abraham 
ben Samuel Zucuto, Sefer I ukhasin, Cracau 
1581, p 152; J. Scaliger, Thesaurus temporum 
Eusebii Pamphili Chronicorum Canonum, Leyden 
1606, Suppl. 2, Book 2, p. 145 eq.\ Peiper, 
Stimnien aus dem Morgenland. Hirschberg 1850; 

Sprenger, in Z.D.M.G., xiii. 539 E. 

Berthels, in Islamica, i. 274 sqq.'. J. Stephenson, 
in Isis, v. 364 sqq.\ M. Horten, Die philoso- 
phischen Ansichten von Razi und Tusi, Bonn 
1910, and Die spekulative und positive Theologie 
des IslapH nach Razi und Hire Kritik dtirch 
Ttisi, Leipzig 1912; d’Ohsson, Histoire d^s 
lilongcls depuis Tsohingiz Rhan jusqu a Tiniour 
Ber, The Hague and .\msterdam 1 834 sq . : 
Hamraer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilchane, Darm- 
stadt 1842 sq.'. Howorth, HiTory of^ the Mon- 
gols, London 1876 sqq., iii., s. indices; Carra 
de Vaux, Gazali, Paris 1902, p. 167 sqq.'. E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, London 
1906. and A History of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion, Cambridge 1920, s. indices; 
R. Strothmann, Die Ztuolfer-Schfa, I.eipzig 1926, 
where further less important references are given. 

(R. Strothmann) 

Al-TTsI’s medical works are of no particular 
scientific importance. In Physics, as an astro- 
nomer, he was primarily interested in questions of 
optics, both geometrical and physiological. To 
this field belongs his Tahrir Kitab al-Manazir, 
a version of the Optics of Euclid, and the Risala 
fi 'fikas al-ShuVat toa-' fitafihd. The industry is 
remarkable which al-Tusi displayed in editing and 
improving the translations made by Thabit b. 
Kurra, Kusta b. Luka and Ishak b. Hunain of Greek 
mathematicians and astronomers; we may mention 
among mathematicians, Euclid (Elementa, Data, 
Phainomena). .Apollonius (Conica), .Archimedes (Di- 
mension of the Circle, Sphere and Cylinder, Lem- 
mata), among astronomers, Theodosius, Menelaus, 
■Autolycus, Aristarchus, Hypsicles and Ptolemy. His 
most famous original work is the Kitab Shakl al- 
Kattff, a work on the principle of the transversal, 
from which he deduces relations of fundamental 
importance in spherical trigonometry. He jilso 
wrote a book on arithmetic, Mnkhfasar bi-Dyami' 
al-Hisab bi 'l-Lakht wa 'l-Turab. 

Tusi acquired the greatest fame by his achieve- 
ments in the field of astronomy. He owed the 
means to conduct his researches to the astrological 
interests of the Mongol Khans, particularly his 
patron Hulagn. The latter entrusted him with the 
building of a great observatory at Maragha which 
was equipped with the best instruments, some of 
them constructed for the first time, and a large 
staff of observers. Tusi was already 60 when the 
building was begun, but he was spared another 
12 years to finish completely his task of calculating 
new phrnetary tables based on comprehensive ob- 
servations. His calculations he recorded in the 
Zidj-i Ilkluuii The first Makala deals with eras, 
the second with the movements of the planets; 
the third and fourth are devoted to astrological 
observations. Gf further works we may mention 
the KitTw al-Taiihkira al-Nasiriya, a survey of 
the whole field of astronomy, on which numerous 
later scholars wrote commentaries, and the astro- 
logical Kifdb-i si Fa.f. 
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Bibliography'. The best account of the 
mathematical and astronomical works of al-Tusi 
and the MSS. still existing is given by H. Suter, 
Die Matheinaiiker und Astronomen tier A/aber 
un.i ihre IVeike., Leipzig 1900, p. 148 — 153. 
Further references in E. Wiedemann, Beitrage 
z. Gesch. d. Xaturwissenschaftifi. Ixxviii., Nasir 
al-Dtn al-Tusi.^ in S.B.P.M.S. Erlg.^ vol. lx., 
I928j._3i5. (J. Ruska) 

al-TUSI, Muhammad b. al-Hasax b/Au Abu 
DJaVar, was born at Tus in Ramadan 385 (995). 
After receiving early education at his native place 
he came to Baghdad in 408 (1017) and studied 
under al-Shaikh al-Mufld (Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad al-Nu'man al-Baghdadi. d. 413=1022). On 


on prayers, ascribed to al-Imam Musa Kazim (d. 
A. H. 183) from whom it descended to the author. 
Lithographed with inierlineary translation in Hin- 
dustani, Lucknow 1288. 

8. Kilab al-FusTil fi ^ treatise on the 

fundamental dogmas of the ShPa creed. 

9. Misbah aUMiitahadJdjid al-kabir.^ a book of 
pious rites and prayers to be observed throughout 
the year. The author abridged this book and 
named it MisJ'ah al-Mutahadj^id al-saghir. 

10. Kitab al-Hall wa 'Xlkd.^ a book of reli- 
I gious duties, especially prayer. 

11. Kiiab aUTibyan ft Tafsir al-KuDdn.^ a 
comprehensive commentary on the KuFan in 

I twenty volumes. 


the latter's death, al-Tiisl associated himself with 
al-Saiyid al-Murtada (Ahu ’ 1 -Kasim 'All b. al- 
Husain, d. 436 = 1044) and was his companion and 
pupil for about twenty-three ye.irs. When the latter 
died he stayed on at Baghdad for twelve years 
and tried his utmost to spread the doctrines ot 
the ^ra sect. His enemies once complained to 
the Cahph al-Ka'im (422—467 = 1031 — 1075) of 
his hatred of the first three orthodox Caliphs and 
suppoited their allegations by quoting passages 
from his book K itab al-Misbah. Summoned to the 
presence of the Caliph, he explained the passages 
in such a way that the Caliph became satisfied 
that no disrespect was meant to the Sunni doctrines 
and no action was taken against him. But the 
public agitation against him grew vehement and 
at last in 448 (1056), his residence w'as burnt to 
ashes. He left Baghdad that year and came to 
Nadjaf where he passed the rest of his life. He 
is the greatest doctor of the Shfa sect, and is 
populaily known as Shaikh al-TE^ifa or simply 
as al-Shnikh He died according to most of the 
biographers in Xadjaf in 460 (1067) or according 
to some, 458 (1065). Two of his works, Tahdhib 
al-Ahkam and al-Jstibsar., are among the four 
canonical books {al-Kutub ai~arbaba) \vh\ch. are ' 
held in the highest veneration by the ShPa sect. 
He is the author of numerous books, a list of 
which he has given in his work called Fihrisi 
hiiiuh al-Shfa {Bibliotheca Indtca), p. 285. 

The more important of his works are; 

I. Kitab Tah.ihib nl-Akkam^ a work on Hadith 
according to the ShFa school. Lithographed in 
two volumes, Tehran. 

2 Kitab al-Istibsar fl-ma 'khtultfa flhi min al- 
Akhbar, another book on Hai/lth. The first work 
IS a comprehensive one and contains all kinds of ■ 
Haiity while the second deals only with those 
traditions which appear to be discrepant. litho- 
graphed, I ucknow 1307 and Tehran 1322. 

3 - f^’ilab al-Malmit, a digest of Muhammadan 
l^aw according to the Shl'a .school. Lithographed 
Tehran 1271. ’ , 

4. al-hihaya fi 'l-Fikh^ a compendium of Mu- ■ 

hammadan law according to the Shl'a school. Litho- 
graphed with a collection of treatises on the same ' 
subject under the title of al-Qiaivami^ al-fithiya < 
Lithogr.rphed in Tehran 1276. ' ' 

5 - fyri^t Kutub al-Shfa. a list of Shi'a hooks. ^ 
t Tinted in^the BihUotheca Inji^a, 1848. 

6. Dus' al-DjatasJian al-kabir. a book on 
prayers, ascribed to al-Imam 'All Zain al-‘Abid(n 

, 94) from whom it descended to the 

tn P°l ■ interlineary translation ' 

in rersian.i Lucknow 1288. i 

7 - al.Qiawshan a.l.,ashir, another book : 


12. ^Uddat al-L'siilj a work on Principles of 
Jurisprudence. Lithographed in Tehran. 

13. al-Amali fi ^DAhadJth., a work on tradition^. 
Lithographed in Tehran, 

B i bli ogr a p h y : Ri^al al-Xadjdjashls p. 287 : 
Muntaha 'l-Makal., p. 269; Rawddt al-Djanuai. 
p. 580 — 590; Kisas aXUlamiP.^ p. 312; Shu- 
dhur aXlkydn., ii., fol. 116 — I2i; M. Hidayat 
Husain, Catalogue of Arabic MSS. Buhdr Library. 
li. 54; Brockelmann, G. A. L.., i. 405. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 
TUSTAI^ [See Shuster.] 

TUTI NAME. [See NakhshabI.] 

TUTUSH B. Alp Arslan, Taej al-Dawla. 
a Seldjuk ruler in Syria, 471— 4S8 (1079 — 
1095). In 471, or according to Ibn “^Asakir 472- 
Tutush took possession of Pamascus, after he had 
been allotted Syria by his brotlier Sultan Malik- 
shah. He had, it is true, to conquer this province 
first, for the Turkoman chief Ats?z [q. v.], a few 
years before, had taken Jerusalem and the whole 
of Palestine with the exception of a few fortresses 
from the Fatimids. but the latter had not given 
up their claim to the country and waged continual 
war with him so that he had great difficulty in 

holding his own. In this same year, he was besieged 

by them in Damascus and therefore appealed for 
help to Tutush; the latter, then only a boy ot 
14 — he was born in 458 — answered his appeal 
but at once had the unfortunate Atsfz put to 
death in order to secure the city for hims'*lf. He 
then turned his attention to Halab, which he 
besieged in vain, then retired from it and made 
conquests in the surrounding country (Buza'a, al- 
Bira etc ). In his absence the Halabis appealed 
to Muslim b Kuraish, who succeeded in driving 
the ruling family of the Mirdasids out of the town 
and getting his rule recognised by Maliksh 5 h [q. v.]. 
This was naturally not what Tutush desired; he 
at once became involved in war with the kailid 
and was even besieged by him in Damascus (476 = 
1083) He got rid of this enemy however when in 
the following year he fell in battle with the Seldjuk 
of Rum, Sulaiman. As now both Sulaiman and 
Tutush were rivals for Halab, they went to war. 
which ended in the death of the former in battle 
(479 = 1086). But Tutush did not yet succeed how- 
ever in taking the city, for Malikshah brought up 
a very large force in order to organize these district^ 
in person ; he gave Halab to his friend Aksonkor 
[q. V.]. Tutush had retired on his approach and 
had to be content to combine with Aksonkor and 
Buzin, to whom Malikshah had given Edessa. In 
485 (1092) they made notable conquests in Syria, 
Hims, Apamea etc. ; but when they reached Tri- 
polls, the commander there, Ibn ‘^Ammir, was 
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able to win over Aksonkor, so that the latter certain melodies that he had learned from Persian 
refused to do anything against him and went slaves, and rose to fame as a musician in the 
home with his troops, when he was vigorously reign of ‘^Uthman (644 — 666). About this time a 
reproached by Tutush for this step. Buzan also new style of music was introduced into Madina 
did the same so that Tutush was forced also to which was known as the rh uia~ al-yaklk or 
retire, when the sudden death of Malikshah altered al-mutkan^ its especial feature being the appli- 
the whole situation in a moment. In view of the cation of rhythm {ika') to the melody (lahn) [see 
uncertainty regarding the succession, the two Turkish MrsiKl], He is said to have been the first to sing 
emirs were forced to pay homage to the claimant this “new music” in Madina (Aghani. iv. 38; al- 
Tutush and support him on his campaign to the ''Ihi al-fartd^ iii. 187). What is attributed to him 
east. Nisibis, Amid. MaiyafarikTn and al-Mawsil elsewhere in the Aghani (ii. 170) can only be 
had to submit and in the first named town a fearful properly apprehended in conjunction with the 
massacre was wrought by Tutush. When it became above, so that this must be read; Tuwais was “the 
known that Barkiyaruk was coming forward as first who sang [the ghinT^ al-mutkan] in .Arabic 
his father’s rightful heir, the emirs left Tutush in in Madina”. Like many other musicians in Madina 
the lurch and joined Barkiyaruk, so that Tutush at this period, Tuwais was a juttkJiannath (see my 
had to retire to Syria, firmly resolved to revenge Hist, of Arabian mt<sii\ p. 45) and the proverb 
himself on the emirs. He thereupon collected new arose; “More effeminate than Tuwais”. Indeed it 
forces to take the field against them while the was said that music (ghin'S’) had its origin in 
emirs, who were supported by Kurbuka on behalf of Madina among the mukhannathnn [Agh/int, iv. 
Barkiyaruk, did the same. .At Tell al-Sultan. six 161) which is probably a canard started by the 
farsakhs south of Halab, the two sides met (487 = ’"ulamaf. That Tuwais was the first miikhannath 
1094). Tutush was victorious: .Aksonkor was taken in Madina, as the author of the Agharn says, can 
prisoner and at once executed. Kurbuka and Buzan scarcely be correct fcf. al-BuHiari, iv. 32; al-Tir- 
escaped to Halab but had finally also to surrender. I niidhi, i. 271; fW iv. 26S). Whilst Aban 

Tutush had the latter also executed and sent his \ b. Tthman b. ‘.Affan was governor of Madina, 
head to Edessa to frighten the inhabitants into Tuwais was favoured by the amir ^ but when 
obedience. Every one now submitted to the victor, Mii'awiya 1 (661 — 680) became Caliph, and Marwan 
who at once entered the 'Irak with his troops and b. al-Hakam was appointed governor, the mnkhan- 
came to Hamaclhan, while Barkiyaruk, who had nafhjin were suppressed, and Tuwais fled to al- 
only a small army at his disposal, had to flee Suwaidn, a two days’ journey on the road to Syria, 
before him to Isfahan where he took smallpox. Heie he remained until his death about 710 — 711. 
Nevertheless the Turkish emirs in the town hesitated Some say that he died at Madina, whilst others 
to submit to Tutush and when Barkiyaruk recovered say elsewhere. 

from his illness, they pointed out to him that the In spite of the fact that Tuw'ais only used a 
claims of the two pretenders could only be settled square tambourine (rfiyf), which he kept in a bag 
by the sword. Barkiyaruk was then 'oined by troops or in his cloak, to accompany himself when singing, 
from all sides so that he was able to attack Tutush yet he had so high a reputation in music, says 
at a place called Dashilu near al-Raiy (ry'h S.ifar 1 Ibn IHiallikan, that his talent became proveibial 
488 = Feb. 26, 1095). Tutush, abandoned by his ! and a poet of Madina said, “Tuwais, and after 
soldiers, made a valiant stand but is said to have 1 him Ibn Suraidj, excelled [in singing], but pre- 
fallen at the hands of one of A^sonkor’s men eminence belongs to Ma'bad”. Among his pupils 
who wished to avenge his master. Svria then passed were Ibn Suraidj [q. v.], al-Da’ 5 l Nafidh, Nawma 
to his sons Ridwan [q. v ] and Dukak. al-Duha and Fand. Ibn Suraidj said that Tuwais 

Bibliography. Of the works mentioned in was the finest singer of his day. and he was con- 
the article SELnjCKS special mention may be sidercd the best exponent of the hazadj rhythm, 
made here of the historians of Damascus; Ibn Bibliography. .Aghani. ed. Bulak. ii. 170- 

al-KalanisI, ed. Amedroz, cf. index, and of Halab; 176; iv. 38—39 and Guidi’s Index (Guidi re- 
Kamal al-Din, Ziib lat al-Talab and Biigliyat gister-, two musician.s bearing this name, but there 
al-Talab, especially the exempts in Hi-tforiens I is no doubt that they were one and the same); 
Orientaux des Croisades. iii. fp. 703 — 706 bio- 1 al-Ikd al-farij. ed. Cairo 1887 — 1888, iii. 186; 

graphy of .Aksonkor); Ibn IGiallikan. ed. Bulak j Ibn Khallikan, \Vafa\at. ed. AA’ustenfeld, ii. 

1299, i. t68 sq. (M. Th. Hot'xsvtx) I 438; Maidani, Anitjuif ed. Frevtag. vii. 124; 

tuwais, AbU ‘.Abd ai.-Mun'ixi 'Is.a b. ‘Abd ‘ xlii. 158: Ibn '.Abdun, Cemmentaire hist, sur le 

-Allah AL- Dh A^IB, was the first great singer [ prime d' Ibn Ab loiin gat Ibn Bodrrun.^A Dozy 

in the days of Islam. It is said that his real \ (1846), p. 64: Ibn Kutaiha, Kitab al-Ma'aiif, 

name was Tallis (peacock), but that when he | ed. Wustenfeld. p, 164; Kosegarten, Ltb. cant., 

became a mukhannath it wa.s changed into Tuwais | p. 1 1 ; J.A., 1873, p. 399 — 401; Farmer, Hist. 

(little peacock), and that '.Abd al-Mun'im was | of Arabian music, p 50 — 53. 

changed into ‘.Abd al-Na‘im. He was born on the 1 (H. G. Farmer) 

day of the death of the Prophet Muhammad ! TtJZER, a town in Southern Tunisia, 

(June 8, 632), was weaned the day that Abu Bakr 230 miles S.S AA’, of Tunis and 120 AA". of Gabes in 
died, was circumcised the day that ‘Umar w'as as- 33'’54‘4S'' N. Eat. and 8“ S' E Long. (Greenwich), 
sassinated, was married the day when 'Uthman Tuzer is the most important place in al-Djarld [cf 
was murdered, and his first son was born on the I bilad Al.-iij.ARin]. Situated on the isthmus which 
day when ‘All passed away. These extraordinary | separ.ites the Shott (Iharsa in the N. from the 
coincidences gave rise to the proverb; “More un- , Shott al-Djarld in the S. and in the immediate 
fortunate than Tuwais”. He belonged to Madina I neighbourhood of the latter; it consists of a town 
and was a maivla of the Band Makhzum, being , and a few scattered villages in the oasis which 
m the service of Arw 5 ’, the mother of the Caliph : runs southwards over an area of about four 
‘Cthman. He first attracted attention by singing ! sq. miles. The principal town is quite regularlv 
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built; the majority of the houses are built of bricks j 
arranged in geometrical patterns^ the dwellings in I 
the oasis are usually only “gourbis" of trunks and [ 
branches of palm-trees. The people make carpets 
and woollen and silk blankets which are much - 
esteemed, but they are mainly dependent on their 
gardens and palmgroves. The oasis, the richest j 
in al-Djarid, owes its fertility to the numerous | 
springs (194) which rise to the west of the sand- , 
dunes and unite to form a stream which runs | 
towards the ^otp The water is distributed for j 
irrigation purposes by a system described by al- , 
BakrI transl. de Slane, revised by Fagnan, , 

p. 102) and still in active use. The palm-trees, , 
numbering 228,000, supply dates of various kinds, , 
notably the dehlat-nur. Export has assumed con- | 
siderable proportions since the railway was con- : 
nected Tuzer to Sfax and the rest of the Regency. ' 
The population are arabicised Berbers; Tuzer itself : 
has 11,056 inhabitants of whom 10,723 are Muslims, 
181 Jews, 152 Europeans (Census of 1926). 

Tuzer {Thusurus of the Tab. Peui.\ Thusuros 
of Ptolemy) is of ver}' ancient origin. The Romans 
founded near the site of the village of Blidat al- : 
Hader, a township, remains of which can still be 
seen in the base of the minaret of the mosque, 
a well, shafts of columns, fragments of capitals etc. 
Taken by the \ andals, it was reoccupied by the 
Byzantines: pillaged no doubt by the first Arab 
invaders, it finally fell to the Arabs at the end of ! 
the viith century A.D. The population had to adopt | 
Islam or go into exile. Those who migrated were | 
probably very few. since al-TidjanI {Rihla^ transl. ■ 
p. 143) regards the people of Tuzer as descendants 
of the Rum who were in Ifrikiya at the Muslim 
conquest. 

Duiing the centuries that followed, Tuzer seems 
to have enjoyed great prosperity. IbnHawkal(Z)^.fi:z-. 
de VAfriqiu, transl. de Slane, in J.A.l 184*2) — who I 
calls this district Kastiliya — , al-Bakri {loc. ad.) 
and Idrisi agree in recording the importance of 
the trade here and the wealth of its palmgroves. 


According to al-Bakri, 1,000 loads of dates were 
exported every day. 

The history of Tuzer has been by no means 
without incident. Nominally subject to the various 
dynasties who ruled in Ifrikiya the people of Tuzer 
endeavoured to retain their independence in practice. 
They show'ed their hostility to the Fatimids by 
supporting the rebel Abu Vazid. Under the Zirids, 
they had local chiefs of the families of the Banii 
Furkhan.then of that of the Banu Wattas [cf.pjARib]. 
In the Almohad period, their town was pillaged 
by ^Ali b. Ghaniya, then reoccupied by the Caliph 
Abu Yusuf. At the end of the xiii^h century, they 
threw off Hafsid suzerainty and in the xivt^ 
recognised that of Ibn Yamlul whom Sultan Abu 
T-'^Abbas had great difficulty in disposing of in 
1379 A. D. Under the successors of this prince they 
continued to be distinguished for their insub- 
ordination and on several occasions forced the 
rulers of Tunis to resort to force to reduce them to 
obedience. The town was also disturbed by the 
fighting between the citizens and the Arab tribes 
of the neighbourhood (Leo Africanus, Bk. i., ed. 
Schefer, hi. 257). The position hardly changed in 
the Turkish period. The people of Tuzer took part 
in several risings in the xviiffi and xviii^^ centuries; 
the beys had always difficulty in collecting the 
taxes. The quarrels of the SofF also contributed to 
disorders. In the xix^ century two of these 
the LTad Hadel and the Zebda, each occupied 
a quarter of the town and maintained a fierce 
warfare until the French occupation definitely 
established peace and tranquillity (1882). 

Bibliography, cf. Bibliography of the 
article bilad al-t^arId, also: Berbrugger (A.), 
Itiniraires archeologiques en Tunisie^ in Revue 
Africaine.^ ^858; Dollin du Fresnel. Le Djerul 
Tzittisien., in Bztlleiin de la Sociiie de geographie 
eommerciale de Paris., 1900; Grendre (Cap°e), 
De Tunis a Xefta., in Revue Tunisienne., 19^8; 
du Paty de Clam, Pastes chronologiques de Tozeur., 
Paris 1900. (G. Yver) 


U 


UBAID ZAKANI (Xizam al-DIn 'UsAit 
AlluiJ, a Persian poet of the xivth century 
borri c 700 (1300) at Kazwin in the family of th' 
Zakani, -ivhich took its name from a village in thi 
neighbourhood, whence it had originated, lived ii 
Shiraz, w hich left him happy memories, in the reigi 
of Shaikh Abu Ishak Indjii (d. 747 = 1346 — 1347) 
was a judge m Kazuin, went to Baghdad when 
. ultan Lwais of the Ilkhanian or Djala’iiid dynast- 
was reigning, to visit the poet Selman SawedjI am 
died in poveity in 772 (1371), He was a satirical am 
erotic poet. A selection of his facetiae was printei 
at Constantinople in 1303 (1885— 1886) by M. H 

'343 (1924); it contains 
Ahhlak al-AsAraf (“Morals of the Aristocracy”! 

<^' 340 ); Rish-„ame 

between the poet am 
>ear regarded as a destroyer of youthfu 


beauty; Sad Pend (“loo Counsels”) in prose written 
in 750(1350); TlzV^fizr (“Definitions”), ironical, in 
prose; Rtsala-i dil-guAa (“Little book which dilates 
the heart”), Arabic and Persian anecdotes and 
facetiae; several obscene poems. .This edition does 
not include the ^ U Adiak-nanie (“Book of Lovers”), 
Fal-name (“Book of Prophecies”), etc. Mush k- 
Gurba (“The Mouse and the Cat”) has been 
lithographed in Bombay, n. d. and Berlin. 

Bibliography. Dawlat-Shah. Tadhkira^ 
p. 288 — 294; Lutf 'All-Beg, Atesh-ksde{\’<omhvj 
1277, no pagination, chapter on Kazwin); J- '>■ 
Hammer, Geschichte d. schon. Redek. Bersiens^ 
p. 249; Edw-. G. Browne, History of Pers. 
Literature under Tartar Dominion^ p. 230 — 257 

(Cl. Huart) 

'UBAID ALLAH. [See al-MahdI 'Ubaid 
Allah.] 
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UBAID ALLAH b. Ziyad, an Omaiyad 
governor. 'Ubaid Allah was the most distin- 
guished of the sons of the favourite of Mu^awiya I, 
Ziyad b. Abihi [q. v.], celebrated for his rigour 
and severity, and was appointed governor of Khu- 
rasan at the age of five and twenty. According 
to the usual statement, this took place in 54 
(673 — 674)- Soon afterwards he crossed the Oxus 
with an Arab army and advanced as far as Bukhara 
[q. V.]. But he did not remain long in Khurasan ; 
in 55 (674 — 675) or according to others 56 (675- 
676) or the beginning of 57 (676 — 677) the 
governor of Basra, “^Abd Allah b. ^Amr b. Ghailan, 
was dismissed and the administration of the city 
entrusted to “^Ubaid Allah who temporarily appointed 
Aslam b. Zur'^a al-KilabI as his deputy in Khurasan 
and only later was relieved of his former office. 
After his arrival in Basra, ‘^Ubaid Allah at first 
endeavoured to win over the I^aridjls there by 
kindness, but when his efforts failed, he had to 
use more vigorous means and exerted all his 
energy to bring the Basran Kharidjis under his j 
authority. In time he succeeded in restoring peace | 
to Basra. In the year 60 (679 — 680) he was ap- I 
pointed by the caliph Yazid governor of Kufa, i 
while retaining his post in Ba^ra. When Husain ' 
b. ‘^All [q. V.] was persuaded to set out from | 
Mecca to go to Kufa, ^Ubaid Allah sent troops 
against him and on the loth Muharram 61 (Oct. 10, 
680) the battle of Kerbela was fought in which 
Husain lost his life. With the death of Yazid on 
14th Rabr I 64 (Nov. 10, 6S3) a troubled period 
began, ^'baid Allah had homage paid to himself 
in Basra but only provisionally. The Kiifans 
however w’ere dissatisfied and he had to escape 
to Syria, and by ist ^umada II of the same year 
(Jan. 25, 684) ^Abd Allah b. al-Harith b. Nawfal 
called Babba was recognised as governor of Basra. 
After the death of Mu'awiya 11 ^Ubaid Allah sup- 
ported the Umaiyad party and urged Marwan b. 
al-Hakam to come forward as a claimant to the 
throne. At the battle of Mardj Rahit (end of 64 = 
684) where al-Dahhak b. Kais [q. v,] fell, %’baid 
Allah commanded Marwan’s left wing. In the fol- 
lowing year he was sent with Husain b. Numair 
al-Sakunl [q. v.] by the caliph to Karkisiya^ in 
order to invade the ‘Irak from there and to bring 
this unruly province to obedience once and for 
all. He is said to have been appointed in advance 
governor of all the country to be conquered by 
him. Soon after his arrival in Mesopotamia the 
news of Marwan’s death reached him ; his son and 
successor ‘Abd al-Malik confirmed ‘^Ubaid Allah 
in all the offices and privileges which Marwan 
had given him. ‘^Ubaid Allah spent the whole year 
in Mesopotamia continuously fighting wdth the | 
enemies of the caliph. He then advanced on al- j 
Mawsil. An army, which al-Mukhtar b. AbT ‘Ubaid 1 
[q. V.] sent against him in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 66 | 
(July 686) put to flight the advance-guard of the I 
Syrian army but did not dare attack the main ' 
body. Soon afterwards the Shih leader Ibrahim b. | 
al-A^tar attacked the Syrians and on the ^Ashura^ ' 
day 67 (Aug. 6, 686) a battle was fought on the i 
river Khazir in the vicinity of al-Mawsil. One of , 
‘Ubaid Allah’s subordinates, ‘Umair b. al-Hubab, I 
is said to have gone over to the enemy. The 
Syrians suffered a disastrous defeat and both ‘^Ubaid 
Allah and Husain b. Numair were killed. 

B i b 1 1 o g r aff k V \ al-Tabari, ed. de Ooeje, ii., 
index; Ibu al-Atfiir, ai-Kamil^ ed. Tornberg, ' 


iii. — iv., passim\ al-Ya%ubI, ed. Houtsma, ii. 
281, 288—291, 306 — 309. 317, 321; al-Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, index; al-Mas'udi, Kitab al-Tan- 
bth it'a 'l-Ishraf. ed. de Goeje, p. 303, 31 1 sq.\ 
al-Mubarrad, al-Kamll, ed. Wright, p. 178, 264, 
329, 366, 430, 584^7^., 592 598 610; 

Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen^ i. 291, 306 sg.^ 

309 -f??-, 314, 318, 329 343 346, 349 

sq.^ 360, 377 j 381; Wellhausen, DU religios- 
polit. Oppositionsparteien ini alten Islam (AbA. 
G. IV. GoU.., Phiioi.’hisi. KL, New Series, v. 2), 
p. 25 sqq•’^ 61 sqq.\ do.. Das arabische Reich 
und sein Sturz^ p. 82, 92, 105, 107. 109 
115 sqq.\ Lammens, Le Calif at de Yazid 7 ^'', 
p. 32 sq., 124 — 130, 137—180: Buhl, Die 
KrUis der Vmajjadenherrschaft im fahre 684 
{Zeitschr. fur Assyriologie^ vol. xxvii., p. 50 — 
64). (K. V. Zetterst^en) 

‘UD, the lute, is the most important musical 
instrument of Islamic peoples from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf [cf. also tunbur, pTARA, 
kithara], 

Arabic authors do not discriminate between 
the barbat and the but there seems to 

have been a fundamental distinction between 
them. The barbat had its sound-chest and neck 
constructed in one graduated piece, whereas in 
the ’’ud proper the sound-chest and neck were 
separate. . 41 -Mas"udi says {Murudj^ viii, 88) that 
the lute was “invented” by Lamak (Lamech of 
Genesis, iv.), but elsewhere (viii. 99) he tells us 
that it was generally acknowledged that the Greeks 
were the inventors. Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid and 
Ptolemy are also given the credit of its invention, 
although in the TanbVi {B.G.A., viii. 129) al- 
Mas'udl says that since Ptolemy does not mention 
the lute the Greeks evidently did not know of it. 
The instrument was certainly of ancient origin. 
Whether the terra cotta figure found at Goshen 
in Egypt, and attributed to the xixth-xx'h dynasty, 
shows a lute or not (Petrie and Duncan, Hyisos 
and Israelite Cities, p. 38, pi. xxxvii. B), we see 
undoubted examples of it in India from the iiad 
century B. C. (sculpture from Bharhut in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta). For later Indian examples see 
y. Am. O.S., 1 . 244, 253; 'Bnrgesa, Buddhist stiifas 
of Amaravati arid Jaggayvapeta, fig. 7. It also 
occurs in a frieze from .Afghanistan (ist cent, a.d.) 
presented to the British Museum by Maj. Gen. 
Cunningham. 

We are told that the lute ('«</) was known in 
Persia at the time of Shapur I (241 — 272 A. D.) 
during whose reign it is said to have been invented 
(.\bu ’ 1 -Fida^, Historia anieislamica, p. 82). It is 
more likely however that this instrument was the 
barbat, and that the reference is rather to an im- 
provement, possibly the substitution of a belly of 
wood instead of skin. The Persians called the 
instrument the barbat because it resembled the 
breast {bar') of a duck {baf) {Mafdtih allUlum, 
p. 238; cf. Lane, Le.xicon'). T. P. N. Land was 
of opinion that the Persian lute referred to by 
■Arabic authors was actually a two-stringed tunbur 
(Trans. IXtb Congress of Orientalists, 1891, p. 154), 
but several specimens of Sasanian art fivth — viith 
century) have preserved designs of the Persian lute 
showing four strings (Dalton, Treasures of the 
Oxus, ed. 2, p. 21 1), and the number of strings 
is confirmed from other sources (f.R.A.S., 1899, 
p. 59). That a two-stringed lute fud) existed at 
the end of the viith century in al-“Irak we know 
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from the Ikd aUfarid (iii. i8l)^ and the design I 
of a two-stringed lute (barbaf) of the | 

century has been preserved ('Pezard^ La ceramiqtie 
archatque de P Fslani^ pi. 67). The bar bat was the 
chief instrument of the Arab OhassSnids in pre- 
Islamic times [Aghani^ xvi. 15) and also of the 
Syrians in early Islamic times (A ^h ani. lii. 84). 
The Greek would appear to have been 

borrowed from the Oiient (Athenaeus, Deip.^ iv, 
14)., and Strabo remarks on its barbaric name 
{Geog.y X.., iii. 17). 

The Arabs of pre-lslamic times had certain types | 
of the lute known as the mizhar^ kiran and mu- j 
wat/ay. These would appear to have been identical | 
with the bat-bat but with skin bellies. The mhhar \ 
is unanimously identified with the lute Cud') by 1 
the Arabic le.vicogrnphers (see also al-Mas^udi. 1 
Murudj^ viii. al-^lkd al-farJd^ iii. 186). In 

the xi^h century Glossarhim Latino-Arabicum how- 
ever, the mazhar (p. 562) or m zhar (p. 508) 
equates with tympanum, and the modem mazhar 
is a tambourine. Indeed, the identification by the 
older Arabic lexicographers is suspect. The praises J 
of the mizhar are sung by the vitb century poets I 
Imru’u ’I*Kais (al-^alahi, fol. 13) and 'Alkama I 
(Mufaddaityat,, text, p. 812). It was a great favourite { 
with the Kuraish until al-Nadr b. al-Harith (d. i 
624) introduced the from al-Trak. The kiran^ I 
according to al-Harbt (d. 898), was also a lute ! 
Cud), and this author says that it was so called ■ 
because it was placed [in playing] against the | 
breast. This instrument is also mentioned hy Imru^u 
’I'Kais (al-Shalahi, fol. 15). The muu'aifar is 
referred to by Labid (d. 612) [q. v ] and is generally 
considered to he a lute f/ 7 a') (Lane. Lex., i. 126). i 
About the close of the century al-Nadr b. 1 
al-HaritJi, as mentioned above, introduced the ^ud 
from al-'Irak into Mecca fal-Mas'udt, Murudj. 
yiii, t>ie probable special feature of the 

instrument being its wooden belly Cud = “wood”). 
Al-Kall.I (d. 763) records {.Aghani. vii. 188) that 
the first to play the lute Ctid) in Madina was 1 
Sa’ib Khathir (d. 683). About the year 684. Thn j 
Suraidj [q. v.] was playing on a lute (W) con- i 
structed after the Persian manner {A zhdin. \. 98) j 
(see the lute delineated in Herzfeld, Die Malereien \ 
von Samar, -a, 1927). This Persian type of lute I 
continued to be favoured by the .Arabs until | 
Zaizal fd. 791) [q.v.] invented his “perfect lute” i 
or W .^abiJit (Azhanl, v 24). The Persian lute, 
i. e. the barbai. continued however to be favoured 
side by side with the ^ud proper, and the x<h 
century Mesopotamian lute shown in Bowen’s Life 
and Times of '• Alt h. (frontispiece) may very 
well be a barbat. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to the lute depicted on the Hispano-Moorish 
box of the xth_xith century in the Victoria and 1 
Albert Museum London {The Lezaov of Islam 
fig. 89), whilst the lute shown in the xiiith century i 
Cantii^as de Santa Maria fRiafio, Motes on early \ 
Sparitsh Muitc, fig. 45) undoubtedly represents the ' 
ba/oat (cf. the ^„d, or lute proper, in fig. 44, b) 
Two other instruments of this type that we know 1 
of are the pifta and ftbus. The ptfa is the so- ' 
^Iled “balloon guitar” of the Chinese (Van Aalst ' 

• tnese Music.^ Shanghai 1884, p. 64), who are ! 
^td to have possessed it since the days of the ^ 
Man dynasty. It was introduced into Mesopotamia 
rl in the xiiith century, and Ibn , 

_^aihi (d. 1435) describes it. It mav be found in ' 
the paintings of the .Mughal-Persian school (Marteau- 


Vever, Miniatures persanes . . 1913, fig. 2 1 2). 

Al-Mutarrizi (d. 1216) refers to an instrument 
which he calls the mLzaf [see art. and 

describes it as “a sort of tunbur'' made by the 
people of al-Vaman. According to the author of 
the Tail; a/FAruSy this was the instrument now 
known as the kabus. The kabus (al-Hidjaz), kabbus 
(“^Uman), kanbus (Hadramot), ktipiiz or kupiiz 
(Turkey) is a very old instrument. Perhaps that 
illusive name of the musical instrument of the 
Yaramika or in the Muriidq of al- 

Mas^udi is a copyist’s error for (Farmer. 

Studies in Oriental Instruments, p. 59: History of 
Arabian Miisic^ p 6). Kwliya Celebi (xviitb cent.) 
says that the kupuz was invented by a vizier of 
Muhammad IT (d. 1481) named Ahmad Pasha 
Harsak I'ghlT. He describes it as being a hollow 
instrument, smaller than the shashtar^ and mounted 
with three strings {Travels^ i/ii. 235). On the 
other hand, Ibn Ghaibi fd. 1435) savs that the 
kupuz rumi had five double strings. The instru- 
ment is no longer used by the Turks, although 
it has survived under the name of kohza^ koboz, 
in Poland, Russia, and the Balkans, but here it 
is the lute proper and not a barbat type. For the 
kabus of the modern Hidjaz, a long, shallow chested 
barbaty hollow throughout, with a part belly of 
skin and six strings see Studies . . p. 72* 

(For the Hadraml instrument see Landberg, Arabica, 
iii. 15, 29, 1 13. For a Malay gam^us see Journal 
of the Straits Branch of the R A.S., 1904 [N^ 40], 
p. 13. fig. 5). In TurkestSn a rather primitive 
bowed instrument is known as the kubuz (Fitrat, 
Uzhik Kilassik Musikast, Tashkent, p. 43 )* 

The ^ud or lute proper, as introduced by Zaizal 
in the viiiih century, had, apparently, a separate 
neck like the modern in.strument, whereas the 
barbat or Persian lute, which the Arabs had used 
until then, had no stparate neck, the whole in- 
strument from the head downwards being in one 
graduated piece, perhaps hollow throughout like 
the kabus. Zalzal’s '^Tid aPHiabbut was so named 
because it resembled the fish called the shabhut. 
The description of the shabbut given by the Arabic 
lexicographers leads to the inference that the sound- 
chest of ZalzaPs lute was ovoid rather than pear- 
shaped (cf, the Spanish machete in Engel’s Mus 
Instr, in the South /Kensington Museum, pi. facing 
p. 248, which is in the form of a fish). We see the 
form of the al-^abbut persisting in Islamic art 
for centuries, but the pear-shaped sound-che'^t, upon 
which the barbat w.as founded, eventually became 
the more popular type (Lachmann, Musik des 
Orient’!, p], ii). Ziryab (viiith — ixth century), the 
famous Andalu'iian musician, is claimed to have 
improved the ^ud at Baghdad, and in al-Andalus 
he introduced a plectrum of quill instead of the 
one of wood that had hitherto been used (al- 
Makkari, Analectes,^ ii. 86 — 87). He is also said to 
have introduced a fifth string, a device dealt with 
by both al-Kindl (d. 874) and al-Farabi (d. 95 ®) 
For a full statement of the influence (tdth'iry cf. 
of the strings of the '^ud on man see Farmer, The 
Influence of Music, from Arabic Sources.., London 
1926. 

At this period the names of the various parts 
of the ^Tid were; ra’j (head, scroll), (tuning 

anf (nut), ibrlk or ^unk (neck), arvtnr 
(strings), dasattn (frets), musht (bridge-tailpiece), 
-wadfh (belly), ^ain (sound-hole), (plectrum). 



For the particular names of the strings and frets 
see art. musIki. Dimensions and other details are 
given by al-Kindi (Berlin MS., N^. 5530, fol. 25), 
al-Farabi (D’Erlanger, La musique arobe^ i. 163), 
the Ikhvvan al-Safa^ (Bombay ed., i. 98) and al- 
Kh^'arizmi {Mafatih ai-^Uluvi^ p. 238). By the 
time of Safi al-Dln “^Abd al-Mu^min (d. 1293) 
[q. V.], the ^nd had five strings (Carra de Vaux, 
Le traite des rapports niiisicnuXy p. 52), and this 
continued up to the xvith century in the East. 
IThis instrument, called the ^Tid karniL was slightly 
farger than the older classical lute {^ud kadint) of 
hour strings. Some very large types of lute have 
Peen preserved in Persian art {Isl.^ iii., fig. 6). A 
(xersian treatise on music, the Kanz al-Tuhaf 
saivth century) and a Turkish imitation of the 
gime by Ahmad Ughlu Shukrullah (xvth century) 
a ve full details of the construction of the ^ud. In 
thxvith century copy of a Ma^ribi treatise on 
At ^ud we have a four-stringed instrument (Farmer, 
mn old Moorish Lutt Tutor^ p. 4). Unlike the 
fediae val lute (see Farmer, Arabic musical MSS' 
n th e Bodleian Library^ front.) the modern lute 
is not fretted. For the modern Moroccan '«</ with 
four double strings see Host, Xachrichten von 
Marokos und Fes (1787), p. 261, pi. xxxi., and 
for a seven double stringed instrument see Lavignac, 
Encyl. de la musique^ v. 2927. Neither Russell 
{Nat. hist, of Aleppo^ 2^d ed., 1794) nor Niebuhr 
{Reisebeschretbung von Arahien tind anderen um- 
liegenden Landern, 1774—1778) mention the 
but the seven double stringed instrument is figured 
and fully described by Villoteau in the Description 
de VEgypte (1809 — 1826), fol, ed., i. 847, and 
in Lane’s Modern E:typtians (1836). The Egyptian 
^ud of to-day has five double strings (Darwish 
Muhammad, Saf^ aUAukat., Cairo 1910, p. 1 1 ; 
Muhammad Kamil al-Khula% a’.-Mustki aLftarki.^ 
Cairo 1904) although occasionally six double strings 
may be found (Lavignac, op. cit.^ v. 2785). In 
Syria and Palestine a seven double stringed in- 
strument was in use (Musharka, Ri^alat aLShihMya) 
in the early xixth century, but this has now fallen 
into desuetude in favour of the five double stringed 
instrument (Dalman, Paldstinischer Dhvanx M F. 
0 . vi., pi. iii.; Z.D.P. U., 1 ., pi. 4). Turkey 
favours a six stringed ''ud with five double and 
one single string (Lavignac^ op. cit,^ v. 3017; 
Fakhri Bey, Nazart tocdUml ^ L d Dcrslari., Stambul). 
Specimens of the ^ud may be found in most museums 
(South Kensington, London, N®. fiSg/’fig; Brussels, 
NO. 164; New York, N®. 37S) Europe owes both 
the instrument and its name {aNud r=z'^ox\.. alaitd^ 
Span, land, French liith, German Laute. Engl, lute) 
to the Arabs. 

Among other types of the lute are the tuhfat 
aNud.^ kuTVttra., laivta.^ rlid, shahriid., tarab al- 
futuh, tarab zur, azozati.^ rubab. niughnl.^ shidir- 
ghu and ruh afza The tnhfnt aNud is described 
by Ibn GhaibI as a half-sized ^iid. The knioitra 
or kuwtthra is a lute with a smaller and shallower 
sound-chest, its head being fixed obliquely rather 
than at a right angle as in the ''ud. It is common to 
the whole of the Maghrib and has four double strings 
(Salvador-Daniel, La musique arabe, 1879, p. 81; 
Christianowitsch, Esquisse histonqtie de la musique 
arabe.^ p. 30, fig. 4). The name is a diminutive 
(vulg.) of kitara or kltkara.^ an instrument used 
in Moorish Spain as early as the x*h century {al- 

^Ikd alfarld). The 3^-yi.3^of al-Shakundl (d. 1231) 


] quoted by al-Makkari ii. 144) is doubtless 

. (cf. Dozy, Suppl. Diet. Arabes.^ and Fagnan, 

I Add. aux Diet. Arabes'). In the xi^h century (Seybold, 
Gloss. Lat.-Arabicuni) and the xiii^h century (Schia- 
parelli, Voc. in Arabico) the words kaithdr and 
kaithara equate with the Latin cithara. For speci- 
mens of the kuzaitra see Brussels, Nrs. 292—295; 
New York, N°. 401 ; Paris, N®. 852. The lawta 
is somewhat similar to the kuzoitra. It has four 
double strings, and is very popular in Turkey. It 
appears to have been borrowed, together with its 
name, from Italy, and is certainly of comparatively 
modern adoption since it is not mentioned by 
Ewliya Celebi (xvii^h century). The rud is of Persian 
origin and the word, like tdr, means a string. It was 
also an instrument of the lute family (cf. Advielle, 
op. cit..^ p. 14). Ibn Ghaibi mentions a mid khatl 
(Bodleian Library MS. Marsh, N^. 828) or rua 
khani (Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley, N'o, 264; 
cf. 1 ud jama in Vullers’ Lexicon'). The rudak and 
)uda are also mentioned. Ewliya telebi describes 
a rTida which had “recently” been invented by a 
ceitain Shukrullah Beg. He likens it to the cartar. 
Al-Makkari {Analectes, ii. 143 — 144) quoting al- 
Shakundi (d. 1 23 1) mentions the r/ 7 /a in al-Andalus. 
This may have been identical with the Latin ruta, 

■ ruda., rote. The shahiud or shakrud was invented 
in the year 912 by Hakim b. Ahwas al-Sughdi 
{Mafatih aldVlTim, p. 237; cf. Kosegarten, Lib. 
cant.., p 43 and Carra de Vaux, op. cit., p. l6). 
In al-Farabi’s day it had a compass of three octaves 
(d’ErUnger, op. cit., p. 42). Ibn Ghaibi says that 
it had ten double strings and that it was twice the 
length of the ordinary ud. The tarab alfutuh and 
tarab zur are described by Ibn Ghaibi. The first- 
named had six double strings (cf. the tarab rub 
in Z. D. M. G., xx. 492). The name tarab is still 
to be found in an instrument of India (Shahinda, 
op. cit., p. 79). The tarab was probably the original 
of the European tiorba (Farmer, Historical Facts 
for the Arabian musical Influence., p. 144). The 
azvzan is also described by Ibn Qiaihi. It was a 
Turkish instrument popular with the Mamluk 
sultans of Egypt (al-Mnkiizi, Hist, des Suit. Mamlouks, 
l/i. I3fi). It was certainly not a drum as Quatre- 
mere thought, since Ibn Ghaibf places it among 
the lutes of three strings, and says that it was played 
W'ith a wooden plectrum by Turkish minstrels. The 
rtibab (a lute) is to be distinguished from the 
rabab (a viol). The former is a Persian and Eastern 
Turkish instrument with a vaulted sound-chest and 
incurvations at the waist. For a xiith century 
Peisian rubab (misprinted rabab) see The Legacy 
of Islam., ed. Arnold and Guillaume, fig. 90, It 
is described at length in the Persian Kanz al- 
Tuhaf (xivth century). The lower part of the iielly 
was of skin, and three double strings were mounted 
on it. Ibn Ghaibi says that sometimes four or five 
, double strings were adopted. In Persia it has 
fallen into disuse. In Turkestan however, it still 
continues to be favoured, but here it is strung 
with three single strings together with twelve 
sympathetic strings (Fitrat, op. cit.., p. 42). It has 
found its way into India (Day, op. cit., p 128) 
and China (Lavignac, op. cit., i. I 7 QY The mugknl 
or mughni was invented by Safi al-Din 'Abd al- 
j Mu’min (d. 1294). It was a sort of arch-lute and 
is described in the Kanz al-Tuhaf (xivth century) 
and by Ibn Ghaibi and EwliyS Celebl. For a design 
and other particulars see Farmer, Studies in Oriental 
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musical Instruments^ p. 14 — 15, and frontispiece. 
The skiilirrlu, as it is written by Tbn Ghaibi (cf. 
Sachs, Le.xikon^ s.v. ^hidn r^h ur^^ was a long instru- 
ment with half of its belly covered with skin. It had 
four strings but was mostly used, he says, in China. 
The ruh afza had a hemispherical sound-chest 
with six double strings of silk and metal. Many 
instruments with a hemispherical sound-chest are 
to be found in Persian art 1929, p. 173 > 

Munchener Jnhrbuch der bildenden Knnst^ 
i. 151). 
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group, belonging to the great subdivi'^ion of the 
Kuda'^a. Genealogy; 'Udhra b. Sa^d Hudhaim b. 
Zaid b. Laith b. Aslam b. al-Haf b. Kuda% (Wii- 
stenfeld, Geneal. i. 1 8), We know nothing 

of their history in the remote past, for their 
identification with the fvar. ''K^potrxi) of 

Ptolemy, proposed by Sprenger, Die alte Geo^raphie 

■ Arabiens^ p. 205, § 333 is anything but certain; 
in the historical period we find them established 
in the north of the Hi^az, in the vicinity of 

■ other Kuda'a tribes (N’ahd, Djuhaina, Bali, Kalb) 

! and their territory adjoined that of the northern tribe 

of the Qiatafan. The Wadi ’ 1 -Kur 5 and Tabuk 
are mentioned as their principal centres and they 
' were found as far away as Aila on the Red Sea. 

! Their settlement in districts in the north of Arabia is 
I said to be due to the great migration of KudaS tribes, 
which took place after the war with the Himyarites 
(see especially al-Bakrl, p. 1 8, 22, 27, 

29, sq. = Wustenfeld, Die Woknsibze u. IVande- 
run^en d. arab. Stamme^ p. 25, 31, 37 ) 4 ^ 5 
Agham^ xvi. 161) and the 'Udhra are said to have 
concluded an agreement with the Jew’s living in the 
Wadi ^I-Kura by which they were allowed to lead 
a nomadic life there and they respected the palm- 
groves and gardens of the latter. 

The *^Udhra seem always to have been closely 
allied with other tribes of the Sa'^d Hudhaim 
(especially the Banu Dinna, who had the same 
name as a clan of the ^Cdhra and the Banii 
Salaman) and were known together with them by 
the name of Suhar (of which the doubtful ety- 
mology is given by Yakut, iii. 3 ^^)’ 

they w’ere also associated with the Djuhaina, to 
; whom some sources also extend the name Suhar; 
this alliance is said to have been a result of the 
“war of al-Kariz” which broke up the Kuda a 
and caused them to leave al-Tihama, where they 
had settled after their departure from the Yemen. 

We know’ that modern historical criticism at- 
taches hardly any value to these statements of genea- 
I logical tradition, and indeed the '^Udhra seem to be 
; allied with tribes which the same tradition assigns 
to the northern group, like the Bakr b, Wa’il and 
I the Djazara. It is true that al-HamdanT (Djazlrat 
I al-Araby ed. Muller, i. 116, 1 . 17) puts a section 
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of the “^Udhra in southern Arabia, but it is im- 
possible to decide if he is referring to this tribe 
or to another of the same name, especially as the 
genealogical lists mention almost everywhere other 
tribes bearing the name 'L'dhra (cf. Muhammad b. 
Habib, Mukhtalif al-KabTi^il^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 37, 
gives four of them; Ibn al-Kalbi in his Dj amharat 
al-Ansab gives us another hve). 

According to tradition, the ‘^Udhra were closely 
related to the Meccan Kuraish ; the latter's ancestor 
Kusaiy [q. V.] whose mother had married an ^Udhrl 
is said to have been brought up with this tribe, 
and his half-brother R i z a h (in Wustenfeld, Gcmal. 
Tabellen^ i. 24, erroneously: Darradjj b. Kabi^^a 
b. Ha ram is said to have fought on the side of 
the Kuraish defending Mecca against the Khuza'a. 
On the other hand, the mother of the eponyms 
of the two tribes of Vathrib, al-Aws and al-Khazradj, | 
is also said to have been an ^Udhri called Kaila ' 
bint Kahil (or bint Halik) b. 'L’dhra* so that I 
the Ansar as well as the Kuraish were connected | 
with the 'f'dhra on the female side. | 

The ^Odhra aie said to have worshipped a deity ^ 
Shams, the sun (al-Va%ubi, i. 296, 1 . 3), but we 
know no details. • 

The principal subdivisions of the tribe (Ibn | 
Duraid, Kitab al-fshtikak^ p. 320) are the Hanu ' 
pinna, Banu Pjulhuma, Banu Zakzaka, Banu 
M-pjaiha^ Banu Hardash, Banu Hunn; Ibn 
al-Kalbl (Djamharat al-Ansab) also adds the Banu 1 
Mudli^J? who are said to have been numerous ^ 
and powerful (they are not mentioned in Wu^ten- j 
feld, Gineal. Tabellen). \ 

The pre-Islamic history of the ‘^Cdhra is poor ! 
in warlike episodes. This is probably due to the 1 
fact that the 'L’dbri poets of this period are not j 
numerous and we know that the records of the 
wars of the tribes depend almost entirely upon the 
verses which mention them; there is just a mention 
of a battle which took place at some time not 
precisely stated between the ^Udhra and the Banu 
Marrab. Nasr, a clan of the Banu Ashdia"^ (Yakut, 
Mu^djam^ i. 171). An allusion to a defeat which 
they sustained at the hands of the “^Abs is found in 
averse of a poet of the latter tribe (^Mujaddaiiyaty 
ed. Lyall, p. 826, 1 . 2j. But the T’dhra must 
certainly have attained a considerable degree of 
influence through the control which they exercised 
over the road between the Hidjaz and Syria: this 
explains the title **Master {^rabb) of the Hidjaz ’ 
borne by a certain Havvdha b- 'Amr (Ibn Uuraid, 
Kitab al-Ishtikak^ p. 320) or better: b. AM “Amr, 
whose praises were sung by al-Xabigha (cf. Deren- 
bourg, Kabiga Dhobyani tnedit^ p. 48, n. xlvii. | 
[y. A.^ 1899] wheie one should read Dinna for 1 
Dabba). This Hawdlia is a descendant of the | 
semi-mythical mu'ammar poet “^Lss or Tlhyar | 
(numerous other variants) b. Labid (cf. Goldziher, ] 
AbhandL 2. arab. Phil., i- 42 and notes, p. 30 3 ; | 
Noldeke, Z.D.M.G., Ivi. 168). It is again al-Nabigha j 
who sings praises of another clan of the Ldhia, I 
the Banu Hunn, against whom the king of al-Hira | 
al-Nu'^man III proposed to take the field (n. xiii., | 
Ahlwardt; cf. Yakut, Mu^dyam.^ i. 5 ^ 3 -)- 

But it is only after Islam that the part played 
in history by the dhra becomes belter known; | 
it was undoubtedly their dominant position in the j 
Wadi l-Kura, which caused Muhammad to enter 
into friendly relations with them; in the year 2 
of the Hidjra he sent them a letter (Ibn Sa'^d, 
33) without any apparent result, and in 


the year 7 he is said to have assigned a fief 
{katfa) to a descendant of the above mentioned 
Havvdha, because he was the first of his tribe to 
bear the sadaka to the Prophet (al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, p. 35); in the following year they fought 
at Mu^ta against the Byzantines (Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, p. 793; Tabari, i. 1612). These facts suggest 
that the ^Udhra were early converted to Islam, 
but on the other hand it is not till the year 9 
that we find the first mention of an official em- 
bassy from them to Medina (Ibn Sa^'d, i/ii. 66-67); 
this is what make^ one think that the earlier 
references are not authentic and even that the 
^Cdhra did not become Muslims until after the 
death of Muhammad (cf. Caetani, Annali delP 
Islam, ii. 50, 229, 444, 1126). 

: The 'Udhra took part in the Syrian expedition 

of the year 12 under ^Amr b. al-^^As and we find them 
settled in this country in the Omaiyad period (cf. 
Tabari, ii. 1792, 1818) and also at Kufa [A^kani, 
xvi. 7, 37), but it does not seem that they distin- 
guished themselves in any way; although their 
presence in Upper Egypt is noted (al-Hamdani, 
Diazirai aKArab, p, 130, 1 . 4 — 6), they played 
no part in politics and gave neither here nor else- 
where any personage of note to the history of Islam, 

What has given the 'L'dhra a fame without 
equal even beyond the bounds of the Arab world 
down to French and German (Heine) romanticism, 
is their love of poetry and the touching stories 
of some of their poets [cf. ^UDHRlj. whom an un- 
fortunate passion fora woman of their tribe reduced 
to death by consumption (notably " U r vv a b, 
Hizam, the “victim of love” [katll al-hubb) who 
is the representative of this type; cf. Ibn Kutaiba, 
al'^i'rwa d-Sdiilara', ed. de Goeje, p. 394 - 399 ; 
A^hani, xx. 152 — 15S etc.). But that love-poetry did 
! not exclude the cultivation of other varieties, is 
; evident from the example of Djamil [q.v.] w*hose 
j celebrated love affair with Buthna (Bu^hama) did 
I not prevent him writing panegyrical and satirical 
I poetry. Besides, the romantic conception of love 
i is found also among other tribes ; in this connection 
I is recorded the answer of an ^L'dhri who was 
I asked if his tribe was really the most tender- 
hearted in all Arabia (Aghani, i. 179): “We were”, 
he said, “but the Banu 'Amir (M SaSa^a) have 
vanquished us with their Madjnun” (the poet Kais 
b. Mu^adh or b. al-Mulawwah [iii. 102]). The ^L'dhra 
were also celebrated for their eloquence (cf. Askant, 
vii. 54). 

The charge of cannibalism, so frequent in the 
satires exchanged between tribes (cf. al- Dj ahiz, 
Kitab al-BtikhaPa , ed. Van Vloten, p. 260 — 261; 
Kttab all/aivaxi'an, i. 129 — -130), has also been 
levelled against the "Udljra, who are said to have 
eaten a leinale slave (Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al- 
Ansab, Brit. Mus. MS., Add., 23, 297, fol. 184''); 
we know that such statements have no value ex- 
cept the veiy general one of showing that a 
particular tribe was reputed to be in a miserable 
state of poverty, and in reality the ^Udbra appear 
from ihe rather meagre information we possess 
about them to have been an essentially no- 
madic tribe, living mainly in the pre-Muham- 
madan period on the tribute paid them by the 
Jews of the oases. The occupation of the latter 
by Islam must have undoubtedly reduced the re- 
sources of the Beduins. 
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‘UDHRI, a patronymic from the name of 
the Arab tribe of the Banu 'Udhra [q. v.], 
a small tribe of the Hidjaz, probably of Kahtanid 
descent (cf. Aghanl vii. 72 — 737, which amal- 
gamated with the Djuhaina; the remnants of them 
are still to be found to-day near Vanba' (Hisljaz) 
and in the Egyptian Sudan. 

Hubb '•udhrl^ “'Udhii love'’, is in the history of 
Islamic thought a literary and philosophical theme, 
related to the “platonic love" of the Greeks from 
which it is derived, and to the amour courlois of 
the western Christian middle ages which it inspired. 

This theme, which probably was invented by the 
Yemeni colonists of the djund of Kufa, celebrates 
an ideal Beduin tribe, in which, carrying to its 
extreme a refinement of tenderness from delicacy of 
feeling and vows of chastity, lovers “die of love’’ 
lather than “place a hand” on the beloved object. 
The ‘Cdhri ideal is Djamil, who dies in this way 
for love of Buthaina. 

In a well-known hadith inspired by this point 
of view, .Muhammad is represented as saying that 
“he who loves but remains chaste, never reveals 
his secret and dies, dies the death of a martyr'’ 
[man 'ashika . . .). 

_ This subject is hardly found in .Vsma'i (Ibn 
Kutaiba, 7 a’m/ 7 , p. 410-412). It attains’ its fullest 
development in an exquisite work, the Kitab al- 
Zuhra of Ibn Dawud al-lsfahani (d. 297 = 910), 
a Zahiri legist. Following him, other Zahir! jurists 
sang^of Platonic love, notably Ibn Harm and later 
Ibn Arabi in his Tari^uman aUAshwak on which 
his J2h.akha ir form a commentaiy j this is compared 
by Asin Palacios to the Vita Nova and CortvUo of 
Dante. 

Finding a place in the classical collections like 
the Ji/asdrr aNUshshak of Sariadj, the Dhoan al- 
Sababa^ of Ibn Abi Hadjala, the Tazyin al-Aswak 
of Anta^I, the theme was taken over into mysticism 
by .Abu Hamza al-Baghdadi (d. 269 = 882) who 
made of it an exercise in paradoxical asceticism: 
and by Ahmad al-Ghazali and ‘.Ain al-Kudat al- 
Hamadhani who sang the damnation by pure love 
of Iblis. It was also celebrated by poets, adepts 
of a uranism, at bottom very profane, to conceal 
the weakness of the flesh, in Arabic (al-.Safadi) in 
Persian (Hafiz, Ghazal-, Hilall, Shah u Gada) ' ia 
Turkish (.Mesihl, {Shehirenglz)^ in L'rdu and in 
Javanese, 

Abd al-GhanI al-NabulusI has made the Prophet 
Muhammad the ideal type of the ‘Ldhri lover (in 
his (^ayat al-Matiub) on account of his attachment 
for Zaid b. Harilha. 
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collection; Massignon, /AiA'a/, Paris 1922, p. 167- 
182, 691, 796-799; do., Zfjsm, 1922, p. 87-88; 
do.. Introspection et > etrospection., in Oostosck. 
Genootschap in Nederland., iv., 1925, p. 22 — 25, 
.Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la 
Jivina comedia., Madrid 1919, p. 339 — 349 (cf 
review by Massignon, in R.M.M., 1919 xxxvi. 
2j _ — 62). _ (Lolis Massig.nu.n) 

‘UDT. also ‘.Al)J B. ‘.AnaK or ‘Anak, is the 
Arabic name of the Biblical ‘Og, the 
giant king of Bashan. The Kur’an does not mention 
him. Tabari, Annales, I, 500 — 501 tells of his great 
stature and death : Moses was ten ells in height, 
his staff ten ells long, he jumped 10 ells high and 
smote ‘C^ in the heel; the body of the fallen 
giant served as a bridge across the Nile. 

Uia labl gives more details : ‘L'dj was 23,333 
ells high, drank from the clouds, could reach to 
the bottom of the sea and pull out a whale which 
he roasted on the sun. .N’oah drove him in front 
of the ark but the F'lood only reached his knees. 
He lived for 3,000 years. When Moses sent out 
the twelve spies, ‘U^ put them into the bundle 
of wood on his head and wanted to trample on 
them but on the advice of his wife he sent them 
back so that they might put fear by their report 
into the heart of those that sent them. When 
‘Udj saw the camp of Israel, he broke from the 
mountain a rock large enough to crush the camp 
at one blow but God sent the hudhud (hoopoe) 
and birds who made a hole in the rock so that 
It fell like a collar on ‘Udj. Moses overthrew 
him in one leap. 

Al-Kisa’i expands the story and increases the 
marvellous element in it. ‘Udj was the son of Kabil 
(Cain) banished by Adam and of his sister ‘Anak 
('.Anak thus becomes a woman’s name). .Although 
chastised by his mother, ‘Udj caught the stone 
with which Iblis tried to kill her. She therefore 
blessed him with strength and longevity. When he 
waded through the sea, it reached to his knees; 
when he walked, the earth trembled; when he 
wept, rivers flowed from his eyes ; he used to eat 
two elephants at a meal. He slept twice a year. 
In Nimrod’s time, he boasted that he controlled the 
heavens. He worked on the Ark with Noah. He 
was sitting on Pharaoh’s council when Vuska‘, sent 
by Moses, demanded that he should worship God. 
In order to win Pharaoh’s daughter, he was going 
to destroy the camp of Israel with the gigantic 
rock, but was slain by Moses. 

The sources of these legends are to be found 
in the Bible and in the Haggadah. The Bible 
mentions ‘Og’s great size (^Deut., iii. It) and Ms 
fall (A’«ot., xxi. 33-35). E. Johanan describes ‘Ug 
as a fugitive who had escaped the Flood {B. 
Nidda., 6ia), Sometimes he is said to be the 
fugitive who brought .Abraham the news of Lot s 
capture {Gen.., xiv. 13). As a reward for this, he 
was given long life {Gen. Rubba, xlii. 8). Like al- 
KisaT, Deut. Rabba. i. 25 puts him at the court 
of Pharaoh. B. Berachot, 548, Palest. Targum on 
Num.^ xxi. 35 records how Moses slew him in 
one leap. It is in keeping with Muslim legend 
that in place of the ants, or worm, which eat away 
Og’s rock we have the hudhud, celebrated in the 
legend of Solomon. 

Bibliograp hy.'ldPsz.tx, ed. de Goeje, i. SCX), 
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501 (on the reading ^Adj s. Barth’s note on 
P* 501)? Tha'^labi, A'isas a/'An^iyiP^ Cairo 1325, 
p. 15 1 — 153; ai'Kiaa'i, yzfae Pi ophetarum^ ed. 
Eisenberg, p 233 — 235; M. Griinbaum, AV«c' 
Beitrage zur sernitischen Sa^enkunde^ Leyden 
1893, p. 180 — 182. 

(Bernhard Heller) 

UDJDA. [See OueIda.] 
al-UFRANI. [See al-WafkanI.] 

UGANDA, a British Protectorate in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa lying to the 
North of Lake Victoria. It takes its name from 
the Bantu Kingdom of Buganda, which is one of 
the four provinces comprising the Protectorate. The 
Swahili name Uganda (“Country of the Baganda", 
the Swahili pretix ti “Country of’ replacing the 
Baganda bii wnth the same meaning} was first 
applied to the kingdom of Mutesa, discovered by 
J. H. Speke in 1802, and in time came to include 
the whole Protectorate which grew out of the 
extension of British influence in Buganda. 

a. Geographical Outline. The Uganda 
Protectorate lies approximately between latitude 
1° S. and 4° N., and longitude E. 30^ and 35'^, 
and has an area of approximately 94,204 sq. miles 
including 13,616 sq. miles of water. The general 
level of the country is 4,000 ft., with the slopes of 
Mt. Elgon ( 14,000) in the East, and the highlands of 
Toro m the West at an altitude of 5,000 ft. rising 
to the Ruwenzori range with its snow-clad peaks, 
of which the highest is Mt. Stanlev, i6,8i6 ft. 
Highlands are found in the South-West, culminating 
m the volcanic regions of Mfumbiro where great 
cones rise to 11,000 or even 15,000 ft. But wiih 
the exception of some highlands on the Belgian 
Congo boundary West of the ^ile 2^ 15^ N., the 
general level in the northern districts of the pro- 
tectorate has been influenced by the Nile drainage 
system and is consequently low'er and may not be 
more than 3,000 ft. 

Lake Victoria, or Victoria Nyanza (3,726 ft.) feeds 
the Nile at the Ripon Falls (discovered by Speke in 
1862), and is looked upon as the source of that 
liver. Lake Albert (2,028), which forms part of 
the western boundary of the Protectorate, :s fed | 
by the Semiliki River draining from Lakes George I 
and Edward, and in us turn discharges into the ! 
Nile proper, soon after receiving the waters of the j 
Victoria Nile at its northern end. Accordingly Uganda 
is situated at the headwaters of the \\ hite Nile, and [ 
the Nile is the main drainage system of the whole j 
country. The climate of the Protectorate is more ; 
temperate than that of other tropical countries; 
the mean maximum in most districts averages , 
80^ F., and the mean minimum 60° F. In the : 
low'lying areas in the North the mean maximum ■ 
may be as high as go° F. The annual rainfall ] 
varies considerably; on the North littoral of Lake ^ 
Victoria the average approximates 60 inches, and : 
there is a good rainfall on the slopes of jMi. j 
Elgon and in the Toro Highlands. lo the North j 
the rainfall diminishes until conditions similar to < 
that in the Southern Sudan are reached. In areas ■ 
where the rainfall is adequate, bananas are cul- j 
tivated, and constitute the staple diet of the 1 
people; elsewhere grains of various kinds are 
grown. The vegetation of Lganda ranges from a | 
sparse desert type of flora to equatorial forests . 
of the Congo type, and on the Highlands of ! 
Elgon and Kuwenzori is found an Alpine Zone 1 
of considerable interest. A great portion of the I 


Protectorate consists of rich grasslands in a rolling 
savannah country. 

Inhabitants. The population in 1929 is 
given as 3,410,857, of which 1,995 Europeans 
and 12,539 are Asiatics. In the 1921 Census, the 
native population was returned as 2,848,735, made 
up of 267,522 Protestants, 255,014 Catholics, 
98,000 Muhammadans, and 2,228,199 pagans. The 
population of the Buganda Province of 774,753 
includes 72,263 Muhammadans, so that nearly 75 
of the adherents to Islam are found amongst the 
Baganda. Ethnologically the inhabitants may be 
divided into three divisions, following the classi- 
fication of Prof. C. G. Seligman: Eastern Bantu, 
Half Hamites and Nilotes. Of the Eastern Bantu the 
Baganda are the best known. It seems that several 
centuries ago theie were successive migrations 
of a Hamitic cattle-owning people into this part 
of Africa, who established the large kingdom of 
Kitara, dominating the agricultural Bantu. This 
kingdom in time broke up into the three present 
divisions : the kingdom of Ankole, where the Hamite 
is dominant, the kingdom of Bunyoro, where there 
has been considerable fusion between the original 
Hamitic stock and the Bantu, and the kingdom 
of Buganda in W’hich, though the dominant Hamitic 
stock still carries on the line of Kings, there has 
been a still gieater fusion with the Bantu element. 
The Half Hamite is repiesented by such tribes 
as the Karamojong and the Iteso; whilst the Nilote 
is represented by the Acholi, Lango and other 
tribes in the North West of the protectorate. 

c. History. The Victoria Nyanza was discovered 
by Burton and Speke in 1859 and the source of 
the Nile, the Ripon Falls, by Speke and Grant 
in 1S62. Stanley reached Uganda in 1875 
wrote the famous letters, depicting the native 
kingdom of Buganda dominated by the influence 
of the slave trading Arabs, flirting with Islam and 
I ripe for Christian missionary endeavour, which 
I had such influence in deteimining the future 
destinies of that country. A band of Protestant 
missionaries reached Uganda in 1877 by way of 
the route used by the Arabs from Zanzibar, fol- 
lowed in 1879 by a party of French priests. 
Meanwhile Sir Samuel Baker, having discovered 
Lake Albert in 1864, was sent by the Khedive 
in 1869 as Governor General to the Sudan with 
iniitructions to suppress the slave raiding which 
was carried on by Turks and Arabs, whose base 
was Gondokoro and whose furthest station was 
some 15 days faither south. By 1872 he had 
reached Bunyoro and annexed it to the Sudan. 
Gordon followed him as Governor-General and 
sent emissaries to the kingdom of Buganda, one 
of whom met Stanley at the court of the Buganda 
King, Muiesa, and took back with him for despatch 
to England Stanley's celebrated letters. On the 
outbreak of the Mahdl rising in the Sudan, Emin 
Pa^a, who was Governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince of the Egyptian Sudan, which induced the 
northern part of Uganda, was cut off from al- 
Khartum, and was rescued by Stanley. A portion 
of Emin’s force mutinied and remained in Toro, 
in what is now the Belgian Congo, under the 
leadership of Salim Bey, an Egyptian officer. 

The route to the interior from Mombasa [q. v.] 
through what is now Kenya Colony having now 
been opened up by the Arabs, the Imperial British 
East Africa Company m 1889 sent an expedition to 
Uganda with a view to annexation, and on the 
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Anglo-German negotiations for the partition of 
the east coast and hinterland, Uganda was assigned 
to Britain. 

In iJ>90 Captain (now Lord) Lugard, who was 
engaged in building a series of forts from the 
coa^t, was ordered to Uganda to consolidate the 
Company's position there. Mwanga, the son and 
succesaor of Mutesa, had been deposed by both 
Christians and Muhammadans, and had fled to the 
South end of Lake Victoria to take refuge with 
some Catholic Missionaries, and Kiwewa was put 
on the throne. The Muhammadans soon tired of 
Kiwewa, who refused to adopt their customs, and 
eventually Kalema was proclaimed Kabaka (king) 
in his stead. He, prohting by the experience of 
his brother, professed himselt a devout Muhammadan, 
and tried to enforce Muhammadan rites, including 
circumcision, on the peasantry, which caused a 
considerable exodus of Christians into Ankole. 
Mwanga was then invited by the Protestant party 
to return, and with a laige following, he defeated 
the Muhammadan army and entered the capital. 
The Muhammadans retreated to Bunjoro whence 
they made frequent raids into Buganda, and on 
the death of Kalema chose Mbogo, Mutesa's brother, 
to be their Kabaka. Lugard on his arrival forced 
Mwanga to sign a temporary treaty, and in order 
to obtain a reliable force, came to an agreement 
with Salim Bey, the leader of the remnant of Emin 
Pasha's troops. He enlisted some of these Sudanese 
for service in Buganda, and the others he posted 
in forts in Bunyoro and in Toro, The Sudanese 
in the forts were not under proper supervision 
and were left to the care of their native officers. 
Ihey were allowed to forage for themselves, and 
accordingly the cause of Islam was not helped by 
them amongst the neighbouring peasantry. 

In 1892 the Imperial British East Africa Company 
proposed to abandon the country on the grounds of 
expense unless subsidized by the British Government, 
who at first refused to assist them, but subsequently, 
partly owing to the pressure of public opinion, 
mainly organised by the Church Missionary Society, 
and partly because they were given proofs that the 
country showed every sign of returning prosperity, 
reversed its decision, and assumed control in 1894, 
when a provisional treaty was completed with 
Mwanga. 

In 1897 a series of revolts broke out. Mwanga 
had never become reconciled to the new state of 
affairs and was secretly plotting. Finally he fled 
to Buddu and raised the standard of rebellion, but 
being defeated by the Sudanese troops, fled to 
German territory. Macdonald, who had been engaged 
on the railway survey, was under orders to survey 
new and unexplored country near Lake Rudolf, 
and required a large escort, and Sudanese troops 
who had been almost continually fighting in various 
areas were detailed for this purpose. The troops 
were underpaid and in a discontented state of mind, 
and consequently several companies seized this 
opportunity to break into open revolt. Messengers 
were sent to the Muhammadan Baganda and an 
endeavour was made to induce Mbogo, their leader, 
to throw in his lot with the mutineers who would 
place him on the throne. Mbogo, however, refused 
and remained loyal to the British despite his 
re igion, for not only had he no wish to join the 
re e s, but he also knew that according to the 
customs of the Baganda, he, as eldest son of the 
ate Kabaka, could not properly be placed on the 


throne. Affairs were also complicated by Mwanga 
joining up wdth Kabarega, the Mukama (King) of 
Bunyoro, m an endeavour, whilst the troops were 
in a state of mutiny, to drive the British out of 
their countries. Eventually the mutiny was quelled 
and the capture of the two kings and their depor- 
tation to the Seychelles brought the troubles to 
an end, and since 1899 the country has enjoyed 
almost unbroken peace. The story of Buganda and 
its troubles is the real story of the Protectorate. 
From Buganda the other tribes have been brought 
under British rule, sometimes by a show of mili- 
tary force and minor expeditions, more often by 
peaceful penetration. 

Islam was brought to Uganda both from the 
East Coast and from the North. Arabs from the 
East Coast had penetrated to the kingdom of 
Uganda and were in a dominant position when 
Speke arrived at Mutesa's court. With the guns 
obtained from the Arabs in exchange for slaves and 
ivory, the Baganda, a most intelligent and enter- 
prising race of people, who had already evolved 
an elaborate system of government, were enabled 
to gain the ascendancy over neighbouring tubes, 
but they were anxious to learn from the Arabs 
the secret of writing also, as they realised the 
pow'er which this would give them. In the early 
days the Arabs refused to give them this, but made 
converts. No sooner had the Christian missionaries 
arrived than the Baganda quickly learned that they 
were willing and anxious to teach them to write, 
and to give them other instruction which would 
enable them to assimilate a culture, which they 
recognised to be superior to their own. The Arabs, 
realising that they were losing ground, sent for 
teachers from the coast and established schools, 
where children were taught to write Swahili m 
Arabic characters. The fluctuating fortunes of Islam 
and Christianity represent the confiict of two different 
cultures, and the final ascendancy of Christianity 
must, in the main, be attributed to the superior edu- 
cational facilities offered by the Christian missions. 

Islamic influence from the North has not been 
so important. In the early days the Turks and 
Arabs were interested only in raiding slaves from 
unorganised tribes. The troops and followers of 
the Provincial Governors and other officials from 
the Sudan made few converts, and the imported 
Sudanese, remnants of Emin Pasha's force, all of 
whom are adherents to Islam, have not had a 
great influence on the native population, though 
they live in communities scattered through the 
Protectorate and at one time formed the backbone 
of the Protectorate military forces and the civil 
police. In the West Nile district, inhabited by 
Nilotes, there has of recent years been a spre^^fi 
of IMam, mostly due to the strong personalities 
of a few chiefs, who have embraced Islam, encou- 
raged education, and set up schools, but this is offset 
by large numbers of pagans who have become 
Christians and receive the benefits of a better 
education under European supervision. 

Btbltograp hy\ Besides the Blue Books by 
the Colonial Office, the Annual Reports of the 
Governor of Uganda, and the Census Report oi 
1921, see the article by Sir H. H. Johnston m 
Encycl. 14th ed. ; H, R. Handbook 

of Uganda, 2“^ ed. (London 1920), with biblio- 
graphy; Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty, 
Handbook of the Uganda Protectorate (Oxford 
1921); Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda Pro tec. 
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tor ate (London 1902), for a general survey of larazed^ “the thieving falcon”. The brightest star a. 
the history and geography; Sir Samuel Baker, is called Attair or vJ/a/V on our star-maps. Opposite 
The Albert Nyanza (l^oaion 1866); do., /rr«a///a it in the Lyre is the star al-nasr al-wakf^ “the 
(London 1878); Sir H. M. Stanley, In Darkest falling eagle”, the Vega of the star-maps. 

Africa (London 1890); Lord Lugard, The Rise In alchemy aDUkab (Lat. allocaph, etc.) is 
of our East African £■/«//>; (London 1893); do., i the most usual name for sal-ammoniac. 

The Story of the Cganda Protectorate (London ! Bibliography. sX-Kacwlnif Ac^afb al-Makh- 
1900); Sir Frederick Jackson, Early Days in ■ lukat., ed. F. Wustenfeld, 1849, p. 418; al- 

East Africa (London 193 °)! C. H. Stigand, , Damiri, Hayat al-Haiyawan^ transl. A. S. G. 

Equatoria (London 1923), with bibliography; ■ Jayakar, Bombay 1908, ii. 321 — 343. — On the 

Sir T. W. Arnold, Preaching of Islam (2nd ed., ; constellation; L. Ideler, Cntersuchungen 

London 1913), p. 344. — For ethnology see itber den Vrsprung und die BedetUung der Stei n- 

J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London l9li);do., namen., Berlin 1809, p. 105 — 107; al-KazwIni, 

The Bakitara (Cambridge &a.. The Bagesu i. 33. — On the eagle-stone: E. Abel, Or- 

(Cambridge 1924); J. H. Driberg, The Tango , phei Lithica.^ Berlin 1881, p. 163; J, Ruska, 

(London 1923); do.. The East African Problem j Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles^ Heidelberg 1912, 

(London 1930). — For languages; various p. 165 (31); J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch aus der 

grammars published by the S. P. C. K,, London, j Kosmographie des al-Kazunnl.^ Heidelberg 1896, 

(E. B. H.vddon) ; p. 18. (J. Rusk.a) 

‘UKAB, the eagle, the king of birds. al-Ka- j al-UKAISIR, the name of a divinity of 

zwini and al-Damiri tell remarkable things about ' pre- Muhammadan Arabia, or better an 
his habits, some of which go back to Greek , epithet, the meaning of which (diminutive of aksat\ 
tradition. According to al-Damiri, there are black, “he who has a stiff neck” or perhaps simply “the 
brown, greenish and white eagles. Some nest in j short”) seems to indicate an idol in human shape, 
the mountains, others in deserts, in thick woods \ All that we know of this god (whose real name 
or in the vicinity of towns. (Here there is of I is unknown) goes back to the references to him 
course a confusion with the vulture and also in the | by Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asndtn, Cairo 1914, 
statement that they follow armies and devour the 1 p. 38 — 39, 48 — 50, followed by Yakut, Mildgam^ 

fallen). The eagle hunts small wild animals and . i. 340 — 341 (transl. and annotated by Wellhausen, 

birds and eats only the liver, because this is a Reste arab. Heidentums. 2nd ed., p. 62-64), Djahiz, 
protection for him against disease. He does not 1 Hayasoan., v. 114, Bukhalf., p. 237, Khizanat 
stalk his prey but gives a cry when he sees a al-Adab., iii. 246 (abridged), Mahmud al-AlusI, 
bird from his lofty perch and this gives it an I Bulugh al-. 4 rab ft Ma’-rifat .IJiioal allArab., Cairo 
opportunity to escape. Sometimes it happens that 1 1343, ii. 209 below (abridged). Al-Ukaisir was 
his beak grows so long that he can no longer worshipped by the tribes of Kuda'a, Layim, 

hunt and must die of hunger. When the eagle is ■ Djudh.im, ‘Ainila and Ghatafan living on the 

weak with age and becomes blind, according to al- ' plateau of the Syrian desert. Verses in old poets 
KazwinI, he rises into the air until his feathers are j quoted by Ibn al-Kalbi mention the stones (ansab) 
consumed by the sun. He then falls down, plunges | put up around the sacred place (which another 
into a well of bitter water and comes out again I anonymous verse, Lisan al-''. 4 .rab, vi. 416, already 
completely rejuvenated. According to al-Damiil, 1 quoted by Wellhausen, describes as dripping with the 
the young eagles carry the old ones, when they ! blood of the victims), the “garments” (athu'Tib-. is 
are blind, from place to place until they reach i the reference to those of the idol or to a covering 
a spring in India. They are plunged into this j for the sanctuary in the style of the kiswa of 

and then dried in the rays of the sun while the 1 the Ka'ba >), the ditch {djafr') into which were 

old feathers fall off and new ones grow and at ; thrown the offerings, the cries and chants of 
the same time their eyesight is restored, .\ecording ■ the pilgrims. The sacrifices offered to the god 
to the author of “.Agriculture”, vultures come out I were not always slaughtered; they are said to 
of eagles’ eggs and eagles out of tho'-e of vultures. 1 have also included hair kneaded with flour 
According to others, all eagles are female and mate j (according to the widespread custom of pre-Mu- 
with other birds. They lay three eggs but throw | hammadan .Arabia; cf. Wellhausen, p. 123 — 124, 
the third young one out of the nest because they ! 198—199); in this connection a story is told, 

can only rear two. The third is brought up by ; according to which the tribe of the Hawazin, re- 

the bird called kdsir aTizam (“bone-breaker”), duced to great misery and entirely without food. 
Eagles fly so quickly that in the morning they i went to beg around the sanctuary of al-Ukaisir 
can be in the Trak and in the evening in the [ for the filthy remains of these offerings The truth 

Axemen. Their eyries are built on steep hillsides; ! of this story is very doubtful; it is a common 

the young ones know they must not move or they j motif in the hidjZc' between tribes, but in itself 

would fall out and perish but as soon as they j it has nothing improbable. 

have feathers, they fly excellently. As Wellhausen notes, the expressions used in 

The eagle-stone is brought by the eagle the verses which Ibn al-Kalbi quotes in connection 
from India and put in the nest to enable the with al-Ukaisir might refer to a sanctuary as well 

female to lay more easily. It is a stone with an- as to an idol. We might then suppose that the 

other stone loose inside it, the rattle of which epithet reflects the squat form of the building, 

can be heard. It is used to relieve women in It is worth while recalling that the name Ukaisir 

child-birth. This wonderful stone is taken from is also applied to a tribe {^Agfani, xiv. 98), to 
Greek tradition also. individuals {Aghanl, xiv. 74; Tabari, ii. 647, 

In astronomy allUkab is the name of the 970, 997, 1000) and even to a sword (Ibn al- 
constellation Aquila, N. of Capricorn (.zerd^, Aquila). , A^rabi, Les livres des thesoaux^ p. 87, 4). 

It has three outstanding stars, which are called j Bibliography, given in the article. 
al-nasr al-dair.^ “the flying eagle”, Persian; diahin i (G. Levi Df.t.t.a \id\) 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 6 s 
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U KH AIDIR. the name of an imposing 
castle now in ruins in the Mesopotamian 
deseit, twenty-five miles from Kerbela’ and ten 
south-east of Shifatiya ; it perhaps preserves the 
name of Isma'il b. Vusuf b. al-L'khaidir who came 
from Yamama and was appointed governor of 
Ktifa by the Karmatians in 315 (927). The Beduin 
tribe of the Ruwala, which leads a nomadic life in 
the vicinity, pronounce this name “al-Akheizer” but 
prefer to call the castle Daifai or Kasr al-Khafgdii. 

Discovered by Pietro della Valle in 1025, re- 
discovered in IQOS by L. ^lassignon, visited by 
Miss Gertiude L.. Bell in 1909 and A. Musil (1912) it 
was systematically examined b\ O. Reuther in 1910. 

The castle, built of stone and cement, with a 
few inicks, consists of a rectangular fortified en- 
ceinte with forty-eight bastions, with sides 554 feet 
long, 69 feet high, and 9 feet thick; blind arcades 
support a machicolated chemin de ronde; there 
are four staircases in the four corner towers and 
four gates in the centre of the four sides. The 
north gate, which is the main one. gives access 
to the palace, one of the halls of which was, 
according to Miss Bell, perhaps used .as a mosque, 
although wrongly oriented, and rooms for the 
women, built on to the north wall, with three 
stoiies on this side and a single storey on its 
three other sides around the inner court. Outside 
the enceinte ate two aiine.xes of less importance, 
from the architectural point of view we may note 
in the palace the numerous niches, the fluted vaulting 
and the seven domes on drums. 

The date of the building of rkhaidir is dis- 
puted : the regularity of its plan, the large scale, 
and the finish ot the work place it in a period 
when the -Mesopotamian linus of the desert still 
contained royal residences. Dienlafoy and Massignon 
see in it a pre-Mamie winter palace, like Hatra, 
built by an Iranian architect for a prince of Hira- 
it might be Kasr al-Sadir of the poets. Miss (j! 
I.. Bell prefers to regard it as the site of Dumat 
al-Hira and would bring its date down to the 
I'maiyad period. Herzfeld dates Ckhaidir about 
215 from architectonic analogies with Samarra. 
Finally Musil brings it down to 277 (890) in 
order to identify it with the ddr al-hidjra built 
in this year by the Kaimatian rebels, it is indeed 
very likely that they restored it to install them- 
selves in it, but they had not the means nor was 
it their custom to build such an imposing palace 
as a ‘•place of refuge”. 

Bibliography. Pietro della Valle, Viaggi.^ 

\ enice 1664, iv. 599 5 Niebuhr, Reisebeschretbun^ 
Copenhagen 1778, ii. 225 (Fr. transl. Amsterdam 
I7S0, li. 184, 193 — 194); L. Massignon, A/Arrezr 
en Mesopotamie, i. ("1912), p. 2—20, and ii. 
(I 9 t 2 ], p. 138; Herzfeld, in hi.. 1910, p. 109. 
'24 126; io.., I'.rster varlanjiger Bericht^ Berlin 

*912, p. 37; G. I.. Bell, From Amiirath to 
Amuiath^ London 1911, p. 115 — 158; do 
Palace and Castle of Ckhaidir., Oxford ’1914- 
O. Reuther, Ocheidir {V. D. O. G., xx.), Leipzig 
1912: Baghdad Tunes, April 15, 1925; Musif 
Aia/aa Deserla, New-Vork 1927, p. 366 — 367 
• 95)5 do-, Rsoiila, New-A’ork 1929, p. 154 
' 55 - 243i 244, 414, (Louis M.^ssignon) 
UKUBAT. [See "Adhab ; IIadd.] 

ULAMA- is strictly the plural of ^alim, one 
w h o p „ s s e s s e s the quality ^ilm [a v.L 
knowledge, learning, science in the widest .sen-e, 

I high degree {mubTilagha). In usage.’ 


however, the accepted singular of ^niama is W/w 
Both sin^'ulars are Kur^anic and can be used uf 
Allah and of man; but the pluial ^iilama^ uccur'i 
only t\Mce in the Kui^dn and there of men (wvi 
197: XXXV. 25). The plural aliniTm u(.cutj> four 
times: twice of Allah (xxi. 52, Si) and twice of 
men (xii. 44; xxix. 42). On all thi> see Mtijraj?.: 
of al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Cairo 1324, p. 34S sqr. 

'' and LiSdfi^ xv. 310 sqq. 

Inasmuch a.s ^ilm in the first instance wj' 
knowledge of traditions and of the rcMiitant canon 
law and theology, the‘^«/izwiz\ as peculiarly cu-'.ti;<lian> 
of that tradition, were canonists and theologian-. 
They, thu's, as a geneial body, represenieii and 
voiced the Agreement [cf. article iiijM-l"] of the 
Muslim people, and that Agreement was the found- 
ation of Islam. In consequence the 'ulania^. 111 
whatever stated form they functioned, came to have, 
in a wide and vague fashion, the ultimate deciama 
on all questions of constitution, law and theology. 
Whatever the dc facto government might be, they 
were a curb upon it, as a surviving expres^lon of 
the Agreement and of the right of the People of 
Muhammad to govern itself. The different govern- 
ments might try to control them by giving them 
official status and salaries, and to some extent 
might succeed in that. If the success were too 
glaring the people would re-act by contempt foi 
i such government agents and would give their iCNpect 
, and devotion to private scholars who lefused thus 
■ to be muzzled. This was a constantly recurring 
I situation under all Muslim governments. The 
j therefore, might be government functionaiies, either 
I controlled by the government or keeping the govern- 
' ment in a certain awe; or they might be private 

I and independent students of canon law' and theology. 

I The term ^ahni is applied at the present day in 
I its literal meaning to any one who is evidently a 
I scholar in our sense. For this situation in Egypt in 
j the early xixth century see Lane's Modern E^yptians^^ 
j chaps. IV. and ix. and by index. For a similar situation 
] under the Mamluks see Gaudefroy-Lemombyne^', La 
\ Syrie a I'ipoqne dis Mamlouks^ passim and C'^pecially 
p. Ixxvi. sqq. It is plain that the organization of 
the ‘^ulanud w’as the solid framework of permanent 
government behind those changing dynasties. lor 
the Ottoman Empire see E. J. W. Gibb, Hi^to y 
of Ottoman Pcctry\ ii., p. 394 sqq. For the same 
situation in the Muslim world generally see Sii 
Thomas W. Arnold, The Caliphate.^ by index unclei 
lama\ For the distinction between the 
canon lawyer and systematic theologian, and the 
the mystic who knows Allah by leligious 
experience and vision, see article hr.M above; so, 
too, for the distinction between the who was 

at hist a knower of definite facts (Kur'anic text.s 
and traditions and their meanings) and the /Vz/v/’ 
[q. V.] who was at first the independent thinkei 
about these by his intelligence {fikh). It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to notice the error of western 
writers who frequently use ^lilamZd, in many spellings, 
as a singular. 

Bibliography. Add to references above 
given: Encyclopaedia Britannica.^ ll^h ed., i-x. 
29c; xxvi. 103d; xxvii. 427c, 565^^ 

(D. B. M.xcdonald) 

ULDJAITU KHODABENDE, [See OLCAni ] 


and 


ULUGH BEG, Muhammad TUkuhay, son o( 
Shah Kukh and of Gawhar ^ad, was born 
in Sultaniya in 790 (1393). He became governor 
of a part of Khurasan and of Mazandaran in 810 
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(1407). In the following year Shah Rukh, breaking 
his promise, took Tuikestan and Transoxiana from 
Khalil Sultan, ruler of Samarkand, to give them to 
Ulugh Beg, who, a man of letters, artist and scholar, 
“really made Samarkand what Timur had dreamt 
of, the centre of Muslim civilisation'’ (R. Grousset, 
Hist, de VAsie.^ iii 127). A theologian, he had 
specialised in the study of the Kurban which he 
could repeat by heart according to all seven readings. 
Fond of poetry he had an official poet, Kh^^adja Tsmet 
Bukhari, and was the patron of others like Barandak, 
Rustam KhuryanI and Tahir Ablwardl. A historian, 
he not only encouraged research but himself wrote 
a “History of the Four Sons of the House of 
Cingiz”, UlTis-i arba'-i Cingizi.^ a work which seems 
to have been lost and which would have been 
valuable for the history of the Ulus of Tuluy m 
Persia and for that of Caghatai : for the whole 
period before 703 (1303) it would be less complete 
than the work of Ra^id al*Din (Blochet, Jnti od. a 
V Hist, dcs Mongols^ p. 86-92). An artist, he enriched 
Samarkand with superb buildings: a monastery, 
khdtikah.^ with the highest dome in the world ; the 
“carved” mosque, miikaUa^ (or mosque of Ulu gh 
Beg), so-called from its interior decoration in the 
Chinese manner, of carved and coloured wood, 
finished in 823 (1420); that of Shah Zinde, finished 
in 838 (1434); a madrasa built m 828 (1424) the 
bath of which is decorated with wonderful mosaics; 
the palace of the 40 columns flanked by four high 
towers and decorated with a colonnade in blocks 
of marble; the throne room, korunu^h'kh^ine'. its 
pedestal, eight cubits in breadth and fifteen in 
length and one in height is not the “blue stone” 
mentioned by Vambery ; the C'imkhant\ a pavilion, 
the walls of which were adorned with frescoes by 
one of those Chinese artists of whose work the 
lord of Samarkand was fond; lastly, the famous 
observatory to be discussed below ; its aichitcct 
was 'Ah Kiishdji and Gawhar ?^ad journeyed to 
Samarkand to pay it a visit. Ulugh Beg was a great 
bibliophile. A learned mathematician, he could 
solve the most difficult problems in geometry, but 
he was above all an astronomer. In 832 (142S) 
he began the building at Samarkand, on the other 
side of the Kuhik, of an observatoiy now destroyed, 
which in its day was regarded as one of the wonders 
of the world. Salah al-Din, an astronomer of Jewish 
origin, was the moving spirit in it along with three 
other astronomers from Kashan: Hasan Celebi, 
called Kadl-zade Ruml, whose son Maryam Celebi 
wrote a commentaiy on the work of Ulugh Beg; 
Ghiyath al-Dln Djamshid and Mu'^In al-Dln Kashani. 
Working with them, Ulugh Beg invented new and 
very powerful instiuments for their joint reseaiches. 
Finding Ptolemy’s computations did not agree with 
his own observations, he sought to coriect them and 
thus there came to be compiled the Zldj-i Dj.adid 
Sn/tanl^ a collection comprising: l. diverse com- 
putations and eras; 2. the knowledge of time; 3. the 
course of the stars; 4. the position of the fixed stars. 
The whole is prefaced by veiy complicated and 
obscure prolegomena on the reasons which deter- 
mined Ulugh Beg to compile this collection and 
on his collaborators. These tables became celebiated 
in Europe and attention was called to them by 
John Greaves (in Latin Graevius), Professor at 
Oxford (1642 — 1648); in 1665, Hyde gave a Latin 
translation afterwards revised by Sharpe (i 7 ^ 7 )i 
the prolegomena have been edited and translated 
by A. Sedillot (Paris 1847—1853: 2 vols.), who 


; had previously undertaken to publish the Tables 
' (fasc. i., Paris 1839). E. B. Knobel has published 
, the Catalogue of stars . . after collating all the 
: manuscripts in Great Britain and adding a Persian 
; and Arabic glossary (Washington 1917). It has been 
I disputed whether the original version was in Arabic, 
i Persian or Turkish ; it is probably the Persian version 
! that we possess. The work seems to have been 
I finished in 841 (I437). Ulugh Beg, it seems, did 
; not observe all the stars which he mentions and 
' takes his latitudes and longitudes from Ptolemy ; 

I he gives a disproportionate space to astrology. But 
I Sedillot (c/. ^//.,i., p. cxxxii.)can say that with him the 
“period of astronomical works in the East finishes”. 

Ulugh Beg was less happy in war and politics. 
He drove the invading Ozbegs back to the Ak Su 
but Borak Oghlaii’s cavalry and that of Muhammad 
Djuki soon had their revenge, advanced as far as 
Khodjand and laid the country waste (828 = 1421). 
The sole survivor of the children of ^ah Rukh, 
he inherited the power on the death of his father 
(25^^ Hhu ’I'Hidj^a 850= March 1447); but 
plunged into despair, he remained inactive for 
several months, enabling the Timurid princes to act 
! against him. Gawhar Shad wanted to secure the 
! throne for Ulugh Beg’s son “^Abd al-LatIf, but the 
i latter, misled by false reports, thought it had gone 
to 'Alci^ al-I)awla, another claimant, who, a few days 
after the death of ^ah Rulrii, led her prisoner 
with all her suite to Semnan. From there he set 
out for Herat, seized it and had himself proclaimed 
ruler iheie. Sultan "^Abd Allah, son of Ibrahim 
Sultan, took possession of the district of ShirSz. 
Kabul and Ghazoa formed a new state with the 
sons of Soyurghmmish. Two other princes, Mu- 
hammad Mirza and Baba Mirza. also aspired to the 
power and the second had himself proclaimed ruler 
of DjurdjaQ and Mazandaran. ^Abd al-Latif. who 
returned from Nishapur with his prisoners was sur- 
prised by the emirs Mirza Salih and Uwais. The 
prisoners were released and U 4 bd al-LaUf, who took 
to flight, was captured. He was brought before 
‘^Ala^ al-Dawla who treated him geneioiisly. 

Ulugh Beg finally cast off his lethargy, listened 
to the advice of his ministeis and set out for 
Khurasan. Wishing to conciliate a rival, Abu Raki, 
he gave him his daughter in maniage but had to 
imprison him on being convinced of his treachery. 
He crossed the Oxus, heard in Balkh of 'Abd al- 
LatTf’s doings, pardoned him and ready to make 
any concession to be free of his troubles, sent his 
first minister Nizam al-Din Mirek to Herat with 
this object. But Babar Mirza invaded Khurasan 
and at Djam routed ‘^Ala^ al-Dawla’s advance-guard 
and the latter, caught between him and Ulugh Beg, 
surrendered. Prisoners were exchanged and ^Abd 
al-Latif became governor of Balkb. Through fear 
of Ulugh Beg the generals of '^Ala^ al-Dawla forced 
their master to make peace with Babar Mirza ; 
Khabu^an was to be the frontier. 

The treachery of ^Abd al-Lapf, who refused to 
deliver up his hostages and had them massacred 
after the defeat of an attack on a detachment 
sent to fetch them, brought about new hostilities. 
'Ala^ al-Dawla made plundering raids but abandoned 
an expedition, which he had planned, on the threats 
of Ulugh Beg, who had now decided to assert 
his rights as sole heir of Shah Rukh and to avenge 
the massacres of Ball^ (852= 1448—1449) by 
the murder of several of his son’s officers. L\bd 
al-Lapf brought large contingents to his father 
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on his crossing of the Oxus. Defeated through 
treachery at Taibab after a desperate battle, ‘Ala' 
al-DawIa sought refuge in Meshhed where his 
brother Babar Mirza promised to assist him to 
regain his lands. He pretended to submit but 
Ulugh Beg was not deceived, occupied Herat and 
its forts and marched on Isfara’in where he divided 
his aimy into two; the one with Mirza ‘Abd 
Allah ShlrazI was to lay siege to Bistam and the 
other w ith ‘Abd al-Latif marched against Astarabad. 
At this moment the Ozbega invaded Transoxiana. 
Samarkand was sacked. Ulugh Beg, taking the 
sarcophagus of Shah kukh and the treasure of 
Heiat, returned in haste. His rearguard was at- 
tacked by Babar Mirza and the Ozbegs captured 
his baggage at the crossing of the Oxus, He 
finally leached Bukhara, wheie his father’s obse- 
quies were held. Khurasan, which was disputed 
between the Tlmiirids and the Turkmens was in 
complete disorder. Yar ‘Ali, prince of the Black 
bheep. escaped from the castle of Neietu and laid 
siege to Heiat. LI ugh Beg relieved the city but 
Babar .Mirz.a rebelled and attacked it in his turn. 
‘Abd al-Latif escaped to his father and Yar Ali, 
entering the town by surprise, had himself crowned 
there and became popular. An emissary of Babar 
Mirzl gave him a narcotic aud he was executed. 

In Phu 'I-Hidjdja 852 (Feb. 1449) the whole 
of f^urasaii belonged to Babar Miiza who gave 
a ludicrous compensation, the governorship of the 
little town of Tun, to '.Ala' al-Dawla, who was 
replaced by his son. The two, accused of plotting, 
were sent to Herat and suffeied a haish captivity. 
The discontent was general: Babar .Mirza was re- 
proached with debauchery, diunkenness, incapacity 
and the exactions of his agents. Refusing to lead an 
expedition against Badghis, the powerful emir 
Hinduke sought to raise the country with the 
help of Ulugh Beg, to whom he sent an emissary 
Eideku The latter was captured by ‘Abd al-Latif 
and .sent to Babar .Miiza to whom he confessed 
everything. In spite of prodigies of valour Hinduke 
was defeated and slain. 

‘.-\la’ al-Uawla escaped; he went to SlstSn, then 
to the ‘Irak where his brother Muhammad Mirza, 
who was also lord of Fars, was ruling. The two 
invaded Khurasan and at Djam inflicted a terrible 
defeat on Babar Alirza, who with eight horsemen 
escaped and sought refuge in the castle of ‘Imad. 
-At Heiat, Muhammad Mirza showed himself 
generous; he liberated his nephew Ibrahim and 
sent Babar’s son Shah Mahmud to his mother. 

‘.Abd al-Latif had a hatred for his father which 
has been explained in various ways. Ulugh Beg 
in his communique at the battle of Tarbab is said 
to have substituted the name of his other son 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz for his. He is said to have refused 
to restore to him the money and arms which he 
had stored in Herat as, lelying on astrological 
predictions, he di.strusted a son in whom he saw a 
parracide. Rebelling, ‘Abd al-Latif .seized Balkh, 
defeated his father and his brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
at .Shahrukhiya and handed over Ulugh Beg to a 
I ersian servant ‘.Alib.as who, after a pretence at 
tiial, had him executed on lo'h Ramadan 853 
(ftct. 27, 1449) after a reign of two years eight 
months. After this munier, the dismemberment of 
the rimurid empire made rapid progress; claimants 
aiose in all diiections, many of whom achieved 
t ieir aims. At the end of six months, ‘Abd al- 
l.atif himself met a violent end. 


Bibliography. Mrrldj"’and, Ra-oJal al-BijU. 
Bombay 1271, vi. 195, 202 — 205, 208; Kh"an- 
damir, Habib al-Siyar.^ Teheran 1271, in. 174, 
191, 199, 218; Mu'in al-Din Isfizari, extiatts 
from the Ra-u'da., given by Barbier de .Meynani 
in y. A., 1862, XX. 277 — 284; Madjma^ ,u- 
Bahrain of ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkand! should 
also be consulted; Dawlatshah, TaJhki, a. eJ. 
Browne, p. 361 — 366; .A. Sedillot, Intt oauLti.'n 
aux ProUgomines.^ at the beginning of the vulmnc 
of text; W. Barthold, Llug-Beg i evo zv. mV, 
1918; E. Blochet, Introduction a rhij/o: 
dcs Mongols de Rashid ed-Din.^ Leyden 1920 . 
E. G. Browne, Persian Literature under Ta?t>:r 
Dominion., Cambridge 1920, p. 192, 386-390, 

' 501 — 503; L.ucien Bouvat, L' Empire Mcn;j. 

I phase), Paris 1927, p. 123 — 129; Ju.. 

I Essai sur la civilisation timoui ide, in /.A., 1926, 

I ccviii. 248 — 250. The publications relating to the 
I astionomical work of Ulu gh Beg have alreaJv 
I been mentioned and J. M. Faddegon, who is an 
, orientalist as well as an astrononierand had made 
a special study of them, has given us valuable 
information about them. (L. Bouv.vxj 

UMAIYA B. 'Abd Shams^ ancestor of the 
Umaiyads, the principal clan of the 
Kuraish of Mecca. His genealogy (L’maiya b. 
'Abd Sihams b. ‘^Abd Manaf b. Ku^aiy) and hn 
descendants are given in Wiistenfeld, Gen.al. Tci- 
bellcn^ U, V. Like all other eponyms of Arab 
tribes and clans, his actual existence and the 
i details of his life have to be accepted with caution, 
but too great scepticism with regard to tradition 
. would be as ill-advised as absolute faith in its 
: statements. As those Umaiyads who were living 
I at the beginning of the Muslim epoch were only 
i in the third generation from then' eponyni (e. g. 

' Abn Sufyan b. Harb b. Umaiya), there is nothing 
: improbable in the latter’s being a historical person- 
; age; besides there is nothing in tradition to suggest 
I he was a mythical individual or a later invention. 

I The name Umaiya is common in Aiab nomen- 
■ clature and is found in both northern and southern 
1 tribes; the meaning which anli-Umaiyad polemic 
! gives to it (a diminutive of ama “servant’') would 
I make it a sobriquet; we also have the positive 
j form Banu Ama as the name of a tribe (cf- 
: Ibn Duraid, Kiiab ai~l^tikak, p. 34). 

I Umaiya was the cousin on the father’s side 0 
1 Hashim b. *^Abd al-Mu«alib, and tradition relates 
j that, being jealous of the latter's intluence, hechal- 
I lenged him to a tmmZifara^ the judge of whicu 
j was to be a kahin of the Khuza'a. Being defeated., 

I Umaiya had to exile himself from Mecca for ten 
I years (cf. Tabari, i. 1090; Ibn SaM, l/i- 43^d4)* 

[ This story is evidently only an anticipation 0 
I the livalry between the Umaiyads and Hashimub 
I ("Alids and 'Abbasids) which forms the centre 0 
! the political struggle in the Arab empire duimg 
the first two centuries of the Hidjra (cf. ai-Makrub 
al~Tanazi^ v'a ' i-Takkasum fi-ma baina 
Cmaiya iva-Bani Ha^im^ ed. Vos, Leyden i88b)- 
it looks like a legend of learned origin. Smidarl) 
the stoiy of the embassy of Umaiya and his 
nephew 'Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim and othei 
chiefs of the Kuraish to the Himyarite king Saif 
b. r>hT Vazan after the latter had defeated the 
Ahyssinians (al-Azraki, in Chron. J. ShiiB MBzba- 
ed. Wustenfeld, i. 99; AghTini.^ xvi. 75 — 77 ' 
'Abd Kabbihi, al-^Ikd al-farid^ Cairo 1 2931 ’■ 
^ 3 * — 133 etc.) is only intended to enhance the 
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prestige of the Kuraish and to prophesy the coming 
of Islam. Lastly the truth seems very problematic 
to us of the stories of alleged eye-witnesses who 
had seen Umaiya, a decrepit old man going through 
the streets of Mecca leaning on his son Abu L\mr 
(according to the historian Haitham b, ‘^Adi, this 
was really his slave whom he afterwards adopted 5 
cf. Tabari, i. 9675 Aghaiii^ i. 7 — 8). 

We come down to historical ground with the 
statement (Azraki, p. 71, etc.) that Umaiya, like 
his father “^Abd Shams, commanded the Meccan 
army in time of war {al-kiyada)^ a post which 
was later transmitted to his son Harb and his 
grandson Abu Sufyan. Although we perhaps should 
not interpret this literally as implying a permanent 
military post (it seems to have been rather an 
occasional appointment) and although we find along- 
side of descendants of Umaiya as military leaders, 
numerous members of other clans and even 
(clients) (cf. on this question : Lammens, Lcs ^Aha- 
biP"' et V organisation militaire cie la Mecqtie^ in 
V Arabic occidentale avant rhegifc^ Beyrouth 1928, 
p. 273 — 293), there is nothing improbable in the 
story, especially if we regard the kiyada as the 
direction of the military affaiis of the republic 
rather than the actual command of troops in the 
field. As a matter of fact, the descendants of Umaiya 
never lacked talent either for military organisation 
or for politics. 

At the beginning of Islam, the clan of the Banu 
Umaiya appears as the most powerful in Mecca; 
it was represented by two main branches : the 
A^ySs and the 'Anabisa (plural a poliori from 
the name ‘^Anbasa common in the family) The 
former claimed to be descended from a son of the 
eponym whose names come from the same 01 a similar 
root (a common occurrence in Arabic nomenclature): 
Abu ’ 1 -Ts, al-^Uwais, al-'^AsI, Abu the 

otheis were represented by families of Harb, Abii 
Harb, Sufyan, Abu Sufyan (from his name ‘^Anbasa, 
uncle of the celebrated Abu Sufyan b. Harb), 
^Amr, Abii '^Amr (the latter whose name is said 
to have been Dhakwan was probably, as already 
mentioned, an adopted son of Umaiya). hrom a 
son of Abu ’l-'Asi, al-Hakam, are descended, 
through Marwan b. al-Hakam, the Umaiyad caliphs 
who succeeded Marwan, as well as the emirs (later 
caliphs) of Andalusia. Some branches of the family 
of the caliphs settled in Egypt and Persia; although 
the greater part of the family was exteiminated 
111132 A. H. by the '^Abbasids, some of its members 
survived: among these were Abu ’ 1 -Farad] al- 
Isbahani, the author of the Kitab al-Aghuni^ 
a descendant of a brother of Marwan I; his ShPi 


I 


I 
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Mu'aw’iya, he is the founder of the dynasty of 
Sufyanid caliphs, which early became extinct wdth 
Mu'awiya II, son of Vazid I. Another son ofYazid, 
Khalid, is said to have been the founder of Arabic 
alchemy, and a grandson, Abu Muhammad Ziyad 
b. ^Abd Allah b. Yazid al-SuLani, was slain by 
the ^Abbasids at Madina in 132 (Tabari, iii 54). 
Yazid b. Abl Sufyan, who was Mu'awiya’s prede- 
cessor in command of the army of Syria in Thnar’s 
reign, left no descendants. Of the other sons of 
Abu Sufjan, ^Utba, ‘^Anbasa, Yazid, Mu- 
hammad, 'Amr, only the two first had issue. 
A collateral branch of the Banu Umaiya, descended 
from Abu ^Anir b. Umaiya, w'hose paternity, as 
we have seen, w’as not absolutely certain, included 
among its members al-Walid b. ^Ukba b. 
Abi Mu^ait b. Abl “^Amr, governor of Kufa 
under ‘^Uthnian and later a favourite of MUawiya 
during his caliphate and also known as a poet 
{Aghanl^ iv. 175 — 190); his father ^Ukba had been 
made prisoner at the battle of Badr and put to 
death by Muhammad, who could not forgive the 
insults which he had heaped upon him at the 
beginning of his preaching in Mecca; the shame- 
ful memory of the father weighed heavily on the 
son and is often levived in L-Mid polemics against 
the Banu Umaiya. A son of al-\Valid, Abu Katifa 
UAmr, is also known as a poet (A ghiinJ^ i. 7-18). 
All the members of the line of Abu ^Amr settled 
in al-Trak and al-DjazTra. 

B i b Ito g r a p h y\ Ibn Duiaid, Kitab al-Ishti- 
kak^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 45 — 50, 103 — 104; Ibn 
al-Kalbi, Djamharat al-Ansal\ Brit. Mus. MS. 
Add. 23,297, fob iiv— i8r. Much information 
also in H Lammens, Etudes sur le ngne de 
MoKiioia do., Le calijat de Yazid 7 *^^ {M. 
F. 0 . 7?., i. — vi ). (G. Levi Della Vida) 

UMAIYA 13 . Aui 'l-Salt, an Arab poet of 
the tnl)e of Thakif, lived in Tahf, the son of Abu 
’ 1 -SaIt LAbd Allah and Rukai\a bint L-Xbd Shams 
b. “^Abd Manaf, grandson of Abu Sufjan, cousin 
of the “^Utba and Shaiba w'ho were killed at Badr 
and closely related to the Kuraish patrician families 
of Mecca. A lament on the Kurais]! who fell at 
Badr, preserved by Ibn Hisljam, p. 531 .^77., show’s 
that he was still alive in 624 a. d. Accoiding to 
tradition, he died in 8 or 9 a. H Tiaditions differ 
regarding his attitude to the Prophet and to Islam. 
But the statement that he was not in per',onal 
touch with the Prophet and lefused to recognise 
his claim to be a prophet may be reg.irded as 
the better founded. It is also in keeping with his 
sympathy for the Kuraish expres-ed in the poem 
above mentioned. The poems and fragments trans- 


views contrasted strangely with his descent. An- mined under Umaiya’s name, which have been 
other son of Abu ’ 1 -As, 'Affan, was the father of collected by F. Schulthess and added to by E. 
the Caliph 'Uthman; his descendants are numerous Power, may be divided according to their subject 
(among them the poet al-'Ardji; cf. Aghanl, p. 153- into two main groups. The one, a smaller group, 
166), and several of them held important offices consists of poems and verges which are panegyrics 
under the Umaiyads. Of the line of al-‘Asb. Umaiya, of individuals — notably the rich Meccan ''Abd 
the most celebrated member is Sa^ld b. al- As Allah b. Djud an and do not differ essentially 


b. Sa'id b. al 7 As, governor of Kflfa under ^Uthman, | 

whose misdeeds were one of the main causes of j 
the rebellion against the latter. The family of [ 
Abu ’ 1 -Ts also produced a number of notable in- ■ 
dividuals under the Umaiyads who w’ere all descended 
from Asid b. Abi 

As to the ‘^Anabisa branch, its most illustrious 
family is undoubtedly that of Harb, whose son \ 
Abu Sufyan plays so remarkable a part in the j 
story of the origin of Islam. Through his son \ 


from similar pieces by other old Arab poets. The 
other, a larger group, which begins in Schulthess’ 
edition with xxiii,, reveals almost entiiely the 
point of view w'hich we may call Hanifi. On a 
basis of the recognition of o n e peisonal God as 
“lord of the slaves’’ we have apocalyptic pictures 
of the abode of God and the angels of his kingdom, 
stories of the creation, eschatological conceptions 
of the last judgment, hell and paradise; appeals are 
made for the practice of a moral life and reference 
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made to “warning examples” which are taken, some j 
flora Arab ('Ad, Thamud) and some from Biblical 
legends (the Flood, Abraham, Lot, Pharaoh etc.). 
As the same time he is fond of using the beast- ' 
fable. We may also note the references to magical ' 
practices (charms to produce rain, poem xxxiv. to- ' 
wards the end). As regards religious ideas and 
the treatment of these themes, L'maiya's poems 
thus show a far-reaching agreement with the Kurhn, 
which in many passages is almost word for word 
(cf. Frank-Kamenetzky’s ini’estigations). The ques- 
tion of the dependence of the one on the other 
has therefore naturally been raised. Huart (see 
Bibl.^ holds the view that Umaiya’s poems on 
Biblical legends quoted in Pseudo-Balkhls “Book 
of Creation” are all genuine and direct sources of 
the KuPan. As to their genuineness, this is, as 
in the case of old Arabic poems in general, in each 
case questionable. But apart from some Muslim 
insertions, which at once sti ike one by their bias (e. g. 
p. xxiii.,a panegyric on .Muhammad) and such pieces, 
as have already been recognised by tradition as 
not genuine, there are no cogent reasons to doubt 
the genuineness of the poems handed down in 
L'maiya’s name as a whole. But that Muhammad 
actually diew upon Lmaiya’s poems seems to be 
improbabie for the simple re.ason that Umaiya had 
a greater knowledge of the legendary material in 
question and one that differs in many details from 
the Kur'an. The same fact 15 against the view , 
that L'maiya might have borrowed fiom the Kur’an, 
although this is not chronologically impossible and 
one tradition iii, 1S7, 10) says that Umaija 

Mu'awiya b. .\br Sufyan 
kazfd b. Mu'auija 
Mu'Swiya (II) b. Vazid 
Marwan b. al-Hakam 
'Abd al-AIalik b. MarwSu 
al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik 
Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik 
'Omai fll) b. 'Abd al-'Aziz b. .Marwan 
Vazid ( 11 ) b, 'Abd al-.Malik 
Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik 
al-Walid (II) b. Vazid (II) 

Vazid (III) b. al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik 
Ibrahim b. al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik 
Marwan (II) b. Muhammad b. Marwan 


i. 119 sqq.\ Pseudo- Balkhi (Makdisi), Kttah a!- 
BiiiP , ed. Cl. Huart; A'Uab i. 199 j,v. 

(transl. in Sprenger's Lcbeu Muhammuis^ vol. 1 ' ; 
much scattered material in Djahiz, Kita'' a - 
-t/ayau’Un, the dictionaries etc. (complete list nl 
sources in Schulthess’ edition of the Uiitan'; 
Fr. Schultiiess, Or. Stujien, yoUeke-f^stivhr,. 
igo6, p. 71— S9; do,, Vtiiaija tbn .-ibis .Salt, ate . . 
Ge.iichtfra^mente., Leipzig 1911, reviewed 1 .; 
Xuldeke. in Z. A., xxviii. 159^/7.; E. I’over, 
The Poems of Cmayya b. Abi 'l-Salt.^ aJait.ot.;. 
suggestions and rectifications, in M. F. 0. B , i. 
(1906), p. 145 sqq . ; J. Frank-Kamenetzky, I'nttts. 
liber das Verhaltnis der detn L’. b. nbi 
uigeschriebenen Ged. zum Qoran, Rirchhain 191 1 
(Dissert ); Cl. Huart, Mem. dc i' Acad, des Inscrtf- 
lions et Belles-lettres, 1904; do., in f. A.. 1904. 
p. 125 — 167; Tor Andrae, Die Entstehun.e a.e 
hlams tind das Christentiiin, in Kyrkohiinr-'e. 
Arsskrift, Upsala 1926, p. 48 sqq. 

(H. H. BR.iU) 

UMAIYADS (B.pnC Umaiv.^), the dyna-ty 
of the caliphs from 41-132 .A. H. = 661-750 
A. D, It takes its name from the fact that its foundei 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan was the repre- 
sentative of the principal branch of the Band 
L’maiya; even after the exclusion of this branch 
from the caliphate on the death of Mu'awiya 11 , 
the dynasty retained its name, for the caliphate 
passed to the head of another branch, Marwan 
b. al-Hakam b. -Abi ’l-‘As. For the reader's 
convenience we give below a list of the Lmaiyad 
caliphs with their dates of accession. 

Rabi' I or II or ^jumads I 41 (luly-Sept. 661) 
Radjab 60 (.April 680) 

Rabi' 1 64 (November 683) 

Dhu T-Ka'da 64 (June 684) 

Ramadan 65 (April 685) 

Shawtval 86 (October 705) 

FljuntaJa II 96 (February 715) 

.'yafar 99 (October 717) 

Radjab toi (February 720) 

Sha'ban J05 (January 724) 

Rabi' II 125 (February 743) 

Radjab 126 (April 744) 

Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 126 (October 744) 

.Safar 127 (December 744) 


Mas the first to read Allah’s book. The agreemen 
between L'maiya's poems and the Kur'an may mon 
ea-ily be explained from the undoubted fact tha 
■ibout the time of Atiihammad’.s mission, and pro 
b.iblyfor sometime before, currents of thought o 
a Hanifi nature had attracted wide circles of th< 
Ha.iaris. e-pecially in .Mecca and Tahf, stimulatec 
and nourished by Jewish haggadas and Christiar 
legends, which were in circulation there and ovei 
.'miith Arabi,-! in many recensions — and this explain: 
the occa.sional divergences between the Kur'at 
and Umaiya. Muhammad and Umaiya like'othei 
komines rcltgiosi (Zaid b, 'Amr, Waraka, Maslama 
etc.) drew upon common sources, whether writtet 
as Schulthess thinks or oral as Noldeke holds (se< 
hibl.). Recently Tor Andrae (see Bitl.) has pu 
forward with weighty arguments the view that noni 
01 the religious poems of Umaiya are genuin. 
and should be regarded as the work older Kur'anii 
exegists, ktis.sas, like al-Suddi, Ibn 'Abbas ’etc. 
Bibliography. Fragments of the lost Dinar 

"th "'’'nmentary by M, b, IJabib, in klihUna 


“The Arab empire” is the title given by W eb- 
hausen to his classic work on the L maiyad period '. by 
this he wished to indicate that the Lmaiyad caliphate 
represents the attempt made by the Arabs to assert 
their power in the world as a nation, while leligiou 
only played a secondary part in this attempt. Aftei 
thirty years Wellhausen’s historical structure still 

stands; if on the one hand the numerou.s researclics 

of Lammens, full of erudition, have filled up "bh 
details the framework supplied by Wellhauscn, 
a little remote and rather schematic; if Caetani 
on the other hand by happily developing — perhaps 
rather too systematically — hint from Wincklci, 
has connected the expansion of the Arabs after 
their conversion to Islam with a long series of 
armed migrations made by the desert tribes seeking 
more fertile settlements in the north of their penin- 
sula, the main lines laid down by Wellhausen are 
still followed in modern research in the field of 
Lmaiyad histoiy. If there is one thing to be modihed 
tn Welihausen’s panoramic view, it is perhaps the 
too strictly political idea which he had of the 
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development of Arab history, as if one ought to 
recognise in the actions of the Umaiyad caliphs 
a conscious desire to give expression to pmely 
national values {cf. Becker’s remarks in Isl.^ ix. 
95 — 99 )" Although the existence of a national 
consciousness among the Arabs, especially in the 
bmaiyad period, is beyond doubt (Goldziher, 

St.^ i. loi — 14^)-, ctow convinced that the 

irrational element plays as important a part in 
individual initiative as reasoned reflection; in this 
particular case it should be lecognised that Well- 
hausen and still more those who have followed 
in his footsteps have somewhat neglected the im- 
poitance of the religious factor. In reality, if 
pietist or mystic tendencies were quite foieign to 
the descendants of this Meccan aiistocracy which 
had fought Islam in its early stages, and if one 
ought rather to recognise in it the survival of 
the spirit of the saixid-i of the Djahiliya and of the 
business men of the merchant republic, we should 
run the risk of evading the historical truth if we 
took no account of the fact that the unprecedented 
triumph of the Arab movement took place under 
the banner of the religion of the Kurban, and no ; 
mentality, even the most modern and ‘‘agnostic*’, 
could escape the impression made by this circum- j 
stance. The Umaiyad caliphs, as men of their period , 
and milieu, must have believed in good faith that l 
the propagation of the Muslim faith and the ex- ■ 
pansion of their temporal power vere one and 
the same thing, and they must have been convinced 
that the enemies of their policy, whether Shi*^Is 
or I^aridjis, were also enemies of the true tradition 
of the Prophet. The tradition of the historians 
has pre.served us a certain amount of evidence 
which leaves no doubt of the presence of this 
conviction among the Umaiyad caliphs; and if 
tradition, as established after their fall under the 
influence of the ideas dominant in pietist circles, 
has cursed the memory of the Umaiyads, we ought 
not to forget that it was precisely under their 
regime and partly under their stimulus that Islam 
established itself as a univeisalist religion. 

This pietist tradition, which under the "^Abbasids 
became the official history of Islam, further repioa- 
ches the Umaiyads, even more than with having 
failed in the duties of religion, with having betrayed 
the spirit of the constitution of the theocratic state 
as Muhammad had established it and with having 
replaced the caliphate by mulk. In this charge 
we find (analogous to what may be noted in 
the attitude of the prophets of Urael to the mon- 
archy) combined the protest of the theocratic spirit 
which gives to God alone pow'er on earth and the 
intolerance of the Beduins towards any kind of j 
legular authority. In reality, as the researches of • 
Caetani and Lammens have shown, even the govern- | 
ments of Abu Bakr and ^Omar were far from ' 
corresponding to the ideal of the theociatic regime | 
which the schools of fukaha^ later constructed; but | 
the personal prestige of the two great companions 1 
of the Prophet, if it did not succeed in silencing 1 
the opposition that centred round "Alt, prevented ! 
a constitutional theory which was in contradiction | 
to the actual situation from being developed in the \ 
early days of the caliphate. It is only under j 
W’huse rule marked the open triumph of the 1 . maiyad I 
party at the expense of the first converts, that ^ 
people began to regard the historical paradox, which j 
made the former enemies of the new’ regime now reap : 
the profits of it, as tieason against the “rights of 


I God” by which the Prophet’s w’ork was disowned 
I and destroyed. We can easily see how the same 
j aim of opposition united on one side the resent- 
ment felt by the pious souls of the heroes and 
martyrs of the infant religion, and on the other 
the ambitions of a more positive nature of those 
who sought to maintain for the family and entourage 
I of the Prophet the privileged position which the 
j founder of the new' theocratic state had secured for 
I them. Religious legitimism and dynastic legitimism 
i found a common champion in ^AlT. ‘^All was able 
I to boast an initial success in his elevation to the 
I caliphate at Medina; then the occupation of Kufa, the 
I victory which he w'on at Basra against the coalition 
I of Talha, al-Zubair and "Alisha, the triumph of 
I his party in Egypt seemed to have secured him 
I authoiity over the w’hole Arab empire. In the 
I conflict with Mu^^awiya, ^Ali actually represents, 
at first at least, considerations of state in conflict 
with the primitive and quite pagan idea of blood 
vengeance demanded by Mu'^awiya and by the 
bmaiyads for the murder of their relative. But the 
situation, ambiguous even from the point of view 
of the new Islamic ethics, in w’hich ‘^Ali found 
himself by his compromise wdth the murderers of 
*^ 0111111511 , w'as skilfully exploited by the political 
talents of Mu'^awiya and was not long in developing 
and dividing the anti-Umaiyad paity into its two 
original constituents: on the one side the religious 
intransigeance which culminated in the extremist 
attitude of the l^aridjis; on the other, the dynastic 
legitimism of the Shj*^a. This division made the 
foriune of the Umaiyads, who came to stand for the 
modeiate element which w'ould guarantee law and 
order in face of the guerilla war which w’as ravaging 
the 'Irak and brought the country into a position 
to reap the benefit of the conquests. 

At w’hat moment was Mu'awiya's formal candi- 
dature put forward^ This is still an obscure point 
on which tradition gives divergent views, dating 
the candidature from the beginning of Mu'awiya’s 
struggle w’lth UAU (37 a. H.) or putting it as late 
as the latter’s death (40 11.). In any ca^e it 

! laised a new and exceedingly delicate constitutional 
problem: that of the assumption of supreme power 
over the believers by one w’ho was not among 
; the earliest companions of the Prophet. The different 
I chronological statements are themselves an indica- 
tion of the confusion w’hich must have prevailed 
when the solution given by the cour^^e of ev*^nts 
suddenly caused a breach with the precedents. 
Indeed the indignation of the fukaha', which takes 
no account of the requirements of historical 
development, is quite legitimate from the point 
of view' of doctiine: the caliphate of Mu'awiya 
opens an entirely new' peiiod in the constitutional 
history of Islam : the caliph ceases to be the executor 
or continiiator of the of Muhammad, to which 

he has been a w’itness since its beginning. He is 
henceforth something more : the outstanding per- 
sonality of the Arab world, the fiist among the 
tribal chiefs in military stength, in family connec- 
tions and influence and in individual prestige, he 
is in fact, if not in official title, a “king” or 
rather a “tyrant” in the Greek sense of the word. 
This was the ambiguous situation which lasted for 
a century, 1. e. as long as the Umaiyad dynasty 
lasted, and which formed the platform for the Shi'^a 
propaganda, which was to be ended by the victory 
of the legitimist idea and by the fall of the Arab 
“empire”. 
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It is exceedingly difficult for us to judge the 
extent to which ^Iu'a\viya was aware of the difficulty 
of the situation. If we were to confine ourselves 
to certain aspects of his policy, usually so clever 
and farseeing, we should be tempted to conclude 
that he did not fully appreciate the impoitance that 
the religious factor would assume in the political 
struggle. It is true that he sought a reconciliation 
with the sons of his unfortunate rival — he succeeded 
completely with one, al-Hasan, but was less fortunate 
with al-Husain — and in general he was full of 
consideiation for the whole family of Muhammad, 
■-\Uds and 'Abbasids as well as for the An.sar, 
proud of their title of “helpers” of the Prophet. 
But he did not go so far as not to insist on the 
suspicious elements taking an oath of loyalty (the 
“curse of Abu Tuiab”), a hateful measure which 
seems to be a prelude to the mihiia of the 'Abbasids 
and which brought more secret hatied upon the 
Umaiyads than real benefit, and he made the 
mistake of giving a free hand in the 'Irak to Ziyad b. 
.Ybihi’s merciless policy of suppression, so different 
from the policy which he himself practised and 
which he might also have applied in person in the 
'Irak with the insinuating mildness of which he 
had the secret. It is worth noting that during the 
twenty years of his reign Mu'awiya never himself 
went to tne 'Irak to try to form personal attach- 
ments. The 'Iraki population seems then to have 
been justified in thinking that the Umaiyad caliphate 
really represented the hegemony of Syria over the 
lest of Islamic territory and the memory of ‘All, 
which legend soon seized upon, was in a way 
bound up with the nationalism of the ‘Iralj. 

Mu'awiya was moreover detained in Syria by 
other pioblems, really formidable, which the or- 
gani.sation of the empire laid upon him. The first 
question was that of the relations of the sovereign 
with his own family and with the tribes. Mu'awiya 
did not fail [jiiokc ayahico, or rather in obedience 
to a general human feeling) to see that his relations 
piiifited largely from the good fortune that had 
befallen him; but he was careful not to fall into 
Ojhmaa s error and did not become the prisoner 
of his clan. It is worth noting that it was the 
most important province.s which were assigned to 
non-l maiyad governors; the relationship with Ziyad, 
all-poweiful in the ‘Irak, was purely a fictitious 
one, while in Egypt where, after the death of 
Arnr b. al-‘As, Mu'awiya put his own biother 
L tba, the latter was not succeeded by another 
L’maiyad when he died after barely a year of 
office. But it was particularly in his relations with 
the turbulent chiefs of the tribes that Mu'awiya 
showed the complete measure of his talent; the 
latter, little disposed to be impressed either by the 
authority of the Kuraislii or by the religious prestige 
of nip- amu- al-miy’ mining made the caliph’s position 
something hke that of a European suzerain in the 
'cttduhsm. The long and patient work by 
which Mu awiya tried to gain for his cause the influ- 
ence of the tribes, which he could not have destroyed 
aimed on the one hand at strengthening his power 
and on the other at achieving the great aim of 
his life, the bai-a of the tribal chiefs for his son 
• "i succeeded in extracting from them 

this he succeeded in making 
.he caliphate hereditary. It is this that we must 
regvid as the most tangible success of Mu‘5wiya’s 
policy and it was owing to this act that the caliphate 
of .he bma.yads lasted a century in .spite of the 


convulsion that followed the death of Va/id. Ihit 
how precarious the situation remained even ai'it.r 
the dynastic principle was suleamly anirmcii’ The 
principle had only been won by Mu'awiya’s perxinal 
prestige, as is shown by the fact that mimeJiateh 
after his deaths al-Husain thought the moment Ini i 
come to raise his standard as a legitimist claimaiit 
while 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair came forward 
a champion of neglected Arabia and the mem ory 
of the tirst Companions. The tragic end of al-Hu-'anfs 
effort at Kerbela’ left a memory of martyrdinii 
which was later exploited against the Umai)nd^; 
but for the moment it crushed the 'Alid oppo-vition, 
Perhaps, if Vazid had lived longer or if he ha i 
I left a son old enough to succeed him worchiiy. 
in place of Mu^awiya 11 who was still a child, 
the position of the L’maiyads would have iieen 
stiengthened. Vazid, if he was not the monstei of 
dissipation and impiety which pious tradition likc.-v 
to represent., had certainly not the dislingriished 
qualities of his father but he lacked neither eneig\ 
nor brains to continue the latter's work. 

The haphazard method in which the vast Aran 
empire had been formed in the days of the early 
conquests and the lack of any system in the 
administration of a dominion so vast and varied 
(if the story of the constitution of 'Omar is not 
quite legendary, the measures taken by him cer- 
tainly only represent the embryo of the later 
financial and civil organisation of the empiie) 
raised a series of problems which Mukawiya could 
not help tackling in his usual realist spirit. In- 
• fortunately it is just on his activity as an admini- 
strator that the biography of Mu^awiya. so rich m 
anecdotic details, is exceedingly weak and his 
work as a statesman is known to u.s only from 
scanty and insuflScient notices. There w'as a 
slackening in the progress of the conquests, one 
of the causes of which was the serious resistance 
offered to the advance of the Arabs by the By- 
zantines, who were directly threatened in Asia 
Minor and in Europe; the series of expedition’’ 
into Asia Minor, which brought Muslim arms up 
to the gates of Constantinople and naval raidis lu 
the Aegean Sea and on the coast of Sicily recorded 
local successes which brought no definite le&ult, 
while the attacks by the Byzantine fleets on the 
Syrian coast, supported by risings of the highlanders 
of the Lebanon (the Daradjima-Mardaites), made it 
advisable for Mu^awiya to sign a truce on con- 
ditions little satisfactory to Arab amour-propic 
(57 A.H.). Successes were more brilliant in the ea^t 
where the penetration of the plains of eastern 
Iran was actively continued, and in Africa where 
Egypt continued to from a base for expeditions to 
the west and south, but here also there was little 
definite acquisition of territory. These expeditions 
were as before left to the initiative of the provincial 
governors and carried out by the resources of the 
tribes who had settled there following the first 
conquests (the muhadjirun)\ the caliph’s own army, 
formed by the djunds of Syria, was reserved for 
campaigns against the Byzantines and the protection 
of the caliph against possible rebeliions at home. 
It was to the existence of these forces, so loyal 
to the Lmaiyads, that the latter owed their victory 
in the civil war of 64 A. H. 

In the internal administration of the empire, 
Mu'awiya, even more than his predecessors, made 
use of the experience of the Christians with whom 
he had been in close relations in Syria since the years 
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of his governorship under ‘Omar and ‘Othman, ' any particularism of tribe or party. Al-Hadjdjadj 
when he had learned to appreciate their knowledge ; whose mentality seems almost foreigrj to the Arab 
and practical ability. It was at this period that I character, looks to us like the precuisor (who was 
Christian culture of Aramaean — Byzantine type j however far in advance of later incarnations} of 
began to penetrate into the Aiab milieu, a pene- | the vizier of the ‘Abbasid period, knowing no 
tration which ultimately led to the formation of j other master than his sovereign (or, we might say 
the characteristic civilization of Islam. But if we j in modern language, the interests of the state) and 
can see the beginnings of this process under i resolved to serve him in eveiy possible way. The 
.Mu‘a\viya, the process itself escapes us, | hatred with which tradition has surrounded his 

The premature death of Vazid enabled Ibii al- I name is well justified ; al-Hadjdjadj’s views and the 
Zubair's rising to involve the whole of the ‘Irak methods he employed to make them successful 
by incorporating the ^i‘a hostility, with which must have appeared almost diabolical to the old 
however it later broke. As always happens in tribal sentiment as well as to the new individualist 
periods of crisis, all the pioblems which had only and antistatal conception of leligion which was in 
been lulled under Mumwiya’s government presented process of formation. In reality al-Hadjdjadj was 
themselves again in an aggravated fashion: the a faithful Muslim; one might even say that in a 
unruliness and particularist tendencies of the tribes; way he represented the continuation of the tradition 
the relations of the subject peoples with their of the theocratic state founded by Mulianiiiiad. This 
conqueror^; the livalry of interests and feelings tradition is linked up with that of monarchy by 
between Syria, the ‘Irak and Arabia; all these com- divine right w'hich western Asia and Egypt had 
binations of conflicting forces which the genius of known for millenia, from the time of the Pharaohs 
Mu'awiya had been able to restrain, retained all j and Sumerian priest-kings down to the Roman 
their strength and were even intensified under and Sasauian empires whose actual heirs were now 
the stimulus of the war of religion. The support the successors of the Prophet. The whole caliphate 
of the great Syrian tribe of the Kalb, which Mu‘awiya of ‘Abd al-M.alik under the driving power of al- 
had won through his marriage with the daughter Hadjdjadj is simply an attempt to establish an 
ofBalidal b. Unaif, the mother of Yazid, continued absolute monarchy. What the times weie not ripe 
to be assured to the collateral branch of the for in the time of Mu‘awiya (although ZiySd was 
Umaiyads, that of al-Hakam b. .\bi T-‘As b. Umaiya, in this respect a precursor of al-Hadjdjadj) seemed 
which replaced the Sufyanids in the control of the j possible to ‘.\bd al-Malik who directed a whole 
clan (there was however a feeble attempt to keep j series of measures towards this same end. First of 
the direct line of descent by making Vazid’s young i all the powers of the governors of the provinces 
son Khalid caliph). Marwanb. al-Hakam was already ! and their connections with the tribes were cut 
an old man when he came to power : in his long down : this policy was exercised with most success 
career he had had experience of feuds among the j in the eastern provinces, the farthest from the 
tribes as well as of the rivalries and intrigues j centre of the caliphate, where the wars against 
among the Companions covetous of the heritage . Tuik and Iianiaii kept alive the bellicose spirit of 
of Muhammad. The victory at Maidj Rahit (64 .x. H.) i the tribes: al-Hadjdjadj by suppressing the attempts 
over the forces of the Kais, whom Ibn al-Zubair . to gain autonomy by the Muhallabids and Ibn al- 
had won over to his cause, secured him Syria, and ■ A^‘atli asserted the political unity of the state 
Egypt, where the anti-Umaiyad party had triumphed, 1 and endeavoured to transform the governors into 
soon came back to him ; but his death very soon ! mere officials (he who, although lord of half the 
after this last success left his son ‘.\bd al-Malik | empire, regarded himself as his sovereign’s servant), 
the enormous task of subduing Arabia and the | The foundation of Wash, the establishment of the 
‘Irak. Succeeding to the caliphate, almost unex- 1 Zandj in the marshes of Basra were all measures 
pect’edly, ‘Abd al-Malik represented a new attempt | tending to reduce the importance of the tribal 
to establish a dynastic sequence in the succession: | element. Egypt, a land which since the time of 

It was Mu‘awiya's scheme, in complete contiast to | Anir b. al- As had retained a position of semi- 

Arab custom which regarded the power as an ! independence towards the central government, could 
appanage of the ffimily group as a whole. ‘Abd | not have been reduced to such a position of 
al- .Malik himself and almost all his successors were dependence: on the other hand, its importance 
to have as the principal aim of their dynastic for the security of Syria was so fund.amental that 
policy the securing of the succession for their direct the caliph thought he could save the principle of 
descendants and the exclusion of collaterals. the unity of the empire, while respecting Egyptian 

In the confusion of the struggles between caliph \ desire for autonomy, by allowing his brother 'zVbd 
and anti-caliph, between the latter and the Shl‘l j al-‘AzIz to rule there unconti oiled. The latter 
and l^aiidii rebels, struggles which extended to | however tegarded his vice-royalty as a stepping- 
the remote regions of Ffirs and Khur.Isan and in j stone to the caliphate. Other steps taken by ‘.-^bd 

which the particularist tendencies of the tribes were j al-Malik had also as their object the unification of 

revealed in all their vigour, taking as their badge the I the state : the fiscal census aimed primarily at the 
standard of one or other of the contending parties | a/i/ al-Jhi’n»ia which however ended by weighing 
(the diwans of the poets of this period and the | on the Muslims themselves ; the adoption of .Arabic 
historical anecdotes that accompany them are the as the official language ; the reform of the coinage ; 
best documentation of this), ‘Abd al-Malik had the i the buildin^gs and sanitary work carried out, mainly 
good fortune to hit upon two men of the first in the Irak but also in Egypt and Arabia. In a 

ability who secured success for him: first al-Muhallab , reign of twenty years 'Abd al-Malik was able to 

[q. V.], an old partisan of Ibn al-Zubair who joined give the Arab empire an outward appearance which 
the victor (as Ziyad had lately been): then, far more and more resembled a monarchical state, 
superior in talent and devotion, al-Hadjdjadj who This was following in the path laid down by the 
was able to take up with unselfish and ruthless energy , true tradition of Islam; and indeed ‘.\bd al-Malik’s 
the task of restoring the authority of the state above attitude to religion is marked by a renewal of 
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piety (at least externally) as well as by a more 
severe treatment of the non-Muslim population, 
the result no doubt in large measure of the fiscal 
needs of his policy, but also, we believe, of the 
desire to prevent the survival of a ‘^state within a 
state’ . V. e should also regard the aitcmpt made 
by Abd al-Malik to get his bi other to renounce 
his claims to the succession in favour of the 
caliph s sons as evidence of monarchical tendencies. 
The death of Abd al-^Azlz got him out of his 
difficulty and assured al-\\ alid the throne; but the 
question came up again on each change of caliph 
and was never settled, not even under the 'Abbasids. 

To sum up. one may say that the caliphate of ‘Ahd 
al-Mahk strengthened the ‘■Aiab empire" to the 
limit that ciicumstances peimitled. Kharidjism in 
which vvere combined the protests of the social 
and religious extremists against the established order 
and in which the malcontents and oppressed of all 
classes expressed their exasperation in the extremist 
forms of anarchy and brigandage, had been en- 
coutaged by the division of the parties aspirin^ 
to the^ caliphate in the time of Ibn .al-Zubair and 
al-Ash'ath ; the unity of the state once re-estabhshed 
the movement was, if not destroyed completely, 
at least reduced to temporary impotence by the' 
hcrce repressive measures of at-Hadjdjadj. Shrism, 
completely defeated in the open field, took refuse 
in secret piopaganda which was only to bear 
fuiit much later, and in this period of subterranean 
existence it assimilated many heterogeneous elements 
which were destined to give a chaiacter quite its 
ovyn to the later development of the policy and 
religion of Islam. But this was the secret of the 
utuie; for the time being, the order secured in 
the interior permitted a great renewal of activity 
in the policy of expanding the empire, which, re- 
sumed in east and west by 'Abd al-Malik, yielded ■ 
Its most hi ill, ant results under his immediate sue- ' 
ces.sors. The great Berber counterthrust organised 
by Kusaila and later by the Kahina was overcome 
and .\rab rule .securely established in North Africa, 
destroying the last remnants of Byzantine rule and' 
paving the w^ay for the conquest of Spam. In the 

Muslim of Kdtdilia b. 

Muslim bepn only in 86, at the beginning of 

he reign ofal-M alid, we find the advance towLds 
-en ra Asia being already resumed under the 
rule of Abd al-Malik, which was to have a most 
onderful result, the conveision to I.slam of the 
lurks, the masters of the future. The struggle with 
.tL rfTh‘°"'’ unchanged in character; in 

7ued "■’’oie they sub- 

in bingdoms. the Arabs did not succeed 

establishing themselve.s in Asia Minor, and the ’ 
raids of the ( ,reek fleet on the Syrian coast con- ! 
t.nued to make the caliph feel that the hereditary | 
nem> was still capable of threatening the very hear^ 

fha^wn ; ‘d'o ‘be new civilization ' 

hat was being formed peoples and races who were i 
no longe, peaceful Aramaean or Coptic peasants I 

ti "as sffi T or to i 

the TV rehgious minorities, but who, like | 

he beibers and Turks, dauntless fighters and ' 

disp°o"secl *boir national feeling, were | 

bism ° accept Islam as a religion but not Ara- 
Pla'ed m "> ‘bese two races ' 

Islam ovved''thrgrf r™''''’ ‘bat [ 


I The caliphate of al-Walid saw the harvest of the 
i seed planted by the long work of 'Abd al-Malik- 
I the imposing personality of al-Hadjdjadj contimuil 
: to dominate it; Maslama b. 'Abd al-Mahk, the 
Lmaiyad who was to besiege Con.stantmople, Mu-isi; 
i b. Xusair, the conqueror of Spain, and Kutaiha h. 

, Muslim secured great triumphs for Muslim aini> 

; The mosque of DamaiCUs and many other ^plendul 
, buildings proclaimed the power of the I map, .ld^. 

Hut the piohlem of the succession leopened the 
^ crisis; this time, it was the “Arab’’ principle that 
triumphed, in excluding from the caliphate al- 
Walids son in favour of his brother hiilaiman, 
and the duel between the caliph who wished to 
keep the power in his line and his brothers seeking 
to supplant him, continued until the end of 
the L maiyads with the result that it affected tlie 
prestige of the dynasty. The results of the lavidi 
expenditure of 'Abd al-Malik and al-\VaIid iiegan 
to weigh heavily on their successors: the economic 
crisis and the problem of the concerts made them- 
selves felt. 'Omar II, the Henjamin of orthodox tradi- 
tion, which makes an exception for him in its com- 
piehensive malediction of the impious b maijad.'. 
felt that a policy of “consoliadtion" was needed 
if a tenible catastrophe w'ere not to overw helm the 
destinies of Islam itself together with those of the 
L maiyad house. The deep mark which the work "f 
'Omar, although it only lasted two years, has left 
on history, shows that this caliph realK po.-se'sed 
high qualities and that he was gifted with a vivid 
feeling for realities: at the same time, we are siii- 
prised to find at this time a system already fully 
developed of principles and religious regulation'', 
a system which it had taken barely two generations 
to elaborate. '1 he pietist and legalist mentality of 
, Islam was already formed at the end of the first 
: century and had the stamp it was to bear through 
all successive ages. It had been encouraged in the 
course of its development by the fact that it had 
been elaborated in the circles of the oppo-'-ition. 

. who were kept remote from the exercise of powei 
i and from a knowledge of practical politica: at 
. the same time, by one of the most singular para- 
j doxes in history, its authority has been recogni'cd. 

I owing to the prestige of those w’ho championed 
It, in the very circles of government against which 
its reproaches were directed; one might alnio-it 
think we have here the quite modern phencmenun 
of the influence which the opposition in a parlia- 
mentary government insensibly exercises on the 
direction of the policy of the party in power I 
This paradox is simply the consequence of that 
which was, as we have seen, at the veiy foundation 
of the lmaiyad regime; for this regime repiesented 
the carrying out and definite triumph of the 
preaching of Muhammad, going back to historic 
precedents and working by methods and through 
individuals who were clearly opposed to the spiiit 
of tins preaching. 'Omar II, in anticipating the 
Abbasids with perhaps more good faith than they, 
tried to reconcile the political and financial demands 
of the state wdth respect for religious tiadition. 
Although his attempt must be regarded as having 
failed as regards the destinies of the dynasty, his 
fiscal reforms paved the way for the equal treat- 
ment of Atabs and maivali and contributed more 
than anything else to the fusion of the descendants 
o conquerors and conquered. It was undoubtedly 
activities of 'Omar that was due 
the thud period of splendour which the Umaiyad 
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caliphate experienced under Hi^am. During the 
twenty years of liis reign, the conquests, were 
resumed on the old grand scale, in the west (in 
spite of the great Berber rising of 123) as well 
as the east : the Arabs advanced into the heart of 
Gaul; the Mediterranean began its transformation 
into an ‘‘Arab lake”: the Turks who had begun 
to slip off the Arab yoke on the dismissal and 
death of Kutaiba were subdued for a third time. 

The Umaiyad caliphate was at its zenith when 
Hisham died: one can hardly believe that a few 
months later this state which seemed to be solidly 
built on the authority of the caliph would be in 
complete disorder and fall a prey to anarchy. 
Tradition is undoubtedly to some extent right in 
attributing to the vicious conduct of al-Walld II., a 
dissolute drunkard, an important part in the collapse 
of the established order. But the faults of one indivi- 
dual are not sufficient to explain the unexpected 
appearance of all the signs of dissolution. The causes 
must be sought, as usual, in the very elements 
which gave the caliphate of Hisham the appearance 
of prosperity. The latter had exploited to the limit 
the fiscal reforms of 'Omar and exhausted his 
Muslim and dhimmi subjects alike (the risings 
caused by excessive taxation, the memory of which 
is preserved by the Christian historians in particular, 
are symptomatic in this respect). Misery, counsellor 
as ever of extreme measures, had brought about 
a revival of Kharidjism. which was even introduced 
into Syria, an unpiecedeated phenomenon ; and in 
Syria again, the djiiud% on which was based the mili- 
tary strength of the Vmaiyads threw off their disci- 
pline, tired of the more and more marked tendency 
of the government to an absolute monarchy. The 
Shi°a movement began again to show itself openly 
in the 'Irak as is evident from the attempt, which 
however failed miserably, of Zaid b. 'Ali b. al- 
Husain (123). The increasing extent of the con- 
quests had finally removed the remotest provinces 
from the control of the central power: the tribal 
feuds, combining with religious diffeiences, had 
been resumed with violence, while in distant Khu- 
rasan, in spite of the energetic measures taken 
by Nasr b. Saiyar the secret propaganda of the 1 
Shl'is met with rapid success. We can understand 
therefore how indignation at al-Walid’s scandalous 
conduct found a soil piepared for it to burst 
forth upon, especially when the ambitions of the 
various descendants of 'Abd al-Malik were fru- 
strated by the proclamation, as soon as al-Walid 
mounted the throne, of his two children as his 
successors designate. A rising in the djimds of 
Palestine and al-Urdunn brought Vazidlll to power: 
al-Walid was slain. But neither \ azid nor his 
brother Ibrahim, who succeeded him after a few j 
months, succeeded in checking the anarchy which i 
was spreading throughout the empire. The "^a- 1 
ri^is under al-l)ahhak b. Kais al-^aibani seized j 
Kufa. It looked for some years as if salvation j 
would come from a distant member of the ruling 
branch, Marwan b. Muhammad, grandson of the j 
great Marwan, governor of Armenia, who had created 1 
an army devoted to himself during the long years 
he had been successfully fighting against the j 
Byzantines. lie arrived in Syria to support the , 
claims of al-Walid’s children: finding they had . 
already been assa‘=sinated by the usurpers, he 
proclaimed himself caliph and in a few months | 
had put down rebellion in Syria and destroyed | 
the members of the Cmaiyad house who opposed ' 


him; he next took Egypt and the 'Iiak. The work 
he did in the first three years of his caliphate is 
hardly comparable to that of his grandfather 
whose name he bore and of his uncle 'Abd al- Malik. 
But the circumstances weie much more difficult for 
him than they had been for them : the family 
bonds of the L'maiyads had been broken and the 
! energy of the slock was exhausted ; at the same 
time, the confidence of their adversaries in their 
success had increased: instead of ha\ing to fight 
with the improvised armies of Ibn al-Zubair or 
with desperate bands of who had escaped 

the disaster of Kerhela^, Marwan had to meet 
troops hardened by the wais with the Turks and 
Persian forces of Kliurasan organised by Abu Mus- 
lim, while in the background the 'Abba-'ids were 
preparing to enter the field. The soi-disant Sbi'is 
threw down the gauntlet in 130: Khurasan and 
Pars were rapidly conquered and in the following 
year the invaders occupied the 'Irak where the 
'Abhasids suddenly put forward their claims and 
proclaimed Abu H-'Abbas 'Abd Allah caliph at Kufa. 
The latter having defeated Marwan on the Zab, 
sent his lieutenants in pursuit of him through 
al-Djazira and Syria and again defeated him in 
Egypt where the last Umaiyad caliph was slain 
on 27th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 132 (July 7, 750). The 
assassination of the members of the Umaiyad family, 
the fruitless rising in favour of Abu Muhammad 
al-Sufyani in Syria and the flight of 'Abd al- 
Rahman b. Mu'awiya b, Hi^am from Medina 
to Africa and Spain foim the epilogue of the 
tragedy which marked the end of the fall of the 
dynasty of Mu'aw’iya and Marwan. 

It is undoubtedly an exaggeration to say that 
the end of Arabism coincides with the fall of the 
Umaiyads and to attribute to the 'Abbasids a kind 
of iranisation of the Muslim world. In reality 
not only did the dynasty of the caliphs remain 
Arab, but the governors of provinces and generals 
in the army were recruited fiom Arabs for nearly 
a century. It is tuie on the other hand that the 
internationalisation of Islam, in the sense that the 
Arabs ceased to be the sole active element in the 
organisation of the state and in the development 
of civilization, had alicady begun, at least as a 
theoretical possibility, wdien the reforms of '"Omar II 
had made the equal wdth the Arabs. Further, 

the adoption of Islam brought these heterogeneous 
elements to form part of a civilisation, which we 
are justified in continuing to regard as Arab even 
if the analytic research of the last half century has 
shown that its constituent factors were for the 
greater pait foreign. Not only did the Arabic 
language give a homogeneous colour to this civili- 
.sation but all the varied elements w'hich composed 
it were knc.aded together under Arab influence. The 
merit of having given this composite civilization an 
Aiab colouring is undoubtedly due to the Umaiyads. 
We can unfortunately no longer recognise in detail 
the preliminary work which sow’ed the seeds, the 
fruits of which were seen only in the 'Abbasid 
peiiod: but the fact that in the second half of 
the second centuiy, Islamic civilization is in full 
bloom, as regards not only religion but aUo 
science and the arts, makes it clear that the Arabs 
did not await the coming of the 'Abbasids to 
begin their transformation from Beduins to ci- 
vilized people. What strikes one in the Arab civili- 
zation of the kmaiyad period, is the coexistence 
of two worlds the old and the new, existing side 
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by side, just we find happening elsewhere in 
periods of transition : Beduin customs and men- 
tality, the poetry of al-Farazdak, of Djarir and 
Akliial were still real and alive when the religion 
of the Kuran was already being penetrated by 
Hellenistic and Christian theological speculation, 
when the interest of traditionists, historians and 
philologists was beginning to be attracted to the 
literar) products of the spirit of the desert which 
they knew through the veneiable memorials of an 
epoch now closed. Even the administrative system 
of the CAbbasids in its main lines is practical what 
the Umai>ads had built up on a basis of Byzantine 
and Sasanian tiadition, and the original contribu- 
tion by Yah) a b. Barmak was very much less than 
what tradition ci edits him with. In conclusion, what 
the Umaiyads lacked, namely the power to tiansform 
the colossal Arab empire into a homogeneous unity, 
was equally deficient in the 'Abbasids: what the 
latter accomplished, the intellectual and moral 
unification of the iluslim world had already been 
begun under the Umaiyads. 

On matters of detail, which it has not been 
possible to deal with in this general article, see 
the articles on the individuals and place-names 
connected with the history of the period. 

Bibliography'. Being unable to give the 
complete bibliogiaphy for so vast a subject, 
we shall confine ourselves to w'orks of a general 
character. The sources for the history of the 
Umaiyads have been collected by L. Caetani 
in his Chronographia Islamka.^ Paris (1912 sqq.') 
p. 461 — 1716, an invaluable repertory but un- 
fortunately without an index ^ in it are given 
along with the Arabic sources, also those from 
Syriac, Gieek, Latin, Armenian and Chinese. Very 
few really important texts are still unpublished; 
the chief of these is undoubtedly al-Baladhuri’s 
great compilation Ansab al-Asbraf of which 
only a fragment has been published by \V. 
Ahlwardt {Anonyme arab. CroniktXc.^ Greifswald 
1883), the publication of which is being under- 
taken by the university of Jerusalem ; we may 
hope to find in it some remnants of the L'maiyad 
historical tradition which has almost entirely been 
swept away by writers with ‘AbbSsid bias. This 
same tradition is in part preserved, so far as 
we can judge from the little we know of it, 
in the^ history of the Spanish Arab al-BaiyasI 
ial-I rub bi 'l-Hiirub fi Sadr al-Isldm, cf. J. 
Hoiovitz, M.S.O.S., 1907, p, 22-27), which would 
woith publishing One regrets not to find in 
Caetani’s Chronographia the results of a metho- 
dical search of the dnoani of the poets and 
their commentators fm first place the NakdPid 
of Djaiir and Farazdak) which might supply 
some new information (a good deal of this work 
has however been done by Lammen.s). The papyri 
also constitute a source, of great importance 
though limited range, especially the series which 
bears the name of Kurra b. Shank [q. v.l. The 
general work which is of fundamental importance 
for the Umaiyad period, is, as we have seen, 
J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein 
Beilin 1902, in which Tabari's great work 
was utilised for the first time ; his Die religios- 
pohtiichen Oppositionsparteien im alien Islam 

"501) and Die Kdmpft 
der Araber mil dm Romdern i„ der Zeit ir 
I maijaden {Nachrichten G. IV. Gott.. 1901) are 
also of no less importance for two essential 


j aspects of the history of this period; If. A. K 
Gibb, The Arab Conijuest in Central .-Is:.:, 
London 1923 (James G. Forlong huud. 11.! 
carefully studies another point of great historic.il 
significance; it is a matter of regret that we 
have nothing similar for the conquests in Afric.i. 
the researches of H. I.aniraens {Iitudei sm 
r 'egne du calif e cmaiyaJe Afo^dwia /re, M.f-.H 11 .. 

I. — iii. ; ZidJ Ibn Ab'iki zdee-roi dc I' Iraq, KS 

O , iv. ; Le calif at de Yazid Jer, HI. /•’. 0 . />' . 
iv. — vi.; Etudes sur le slide des 1 </ .'is. 

Bairut 1930), without constituting a complete 
survey of the history of the L’maisad calipliaic. 
are nevertheless indispensable for the immeOM 
quantity of material that is examined in them, 

' for the wealth of detail and the keen penetration 
with which historical problems are invesiigateJ : 
C. H. Becker's essays (collected in Islamsiudi.n. 

, i., Leipzig 1924. also Beitrage zur GesdiUht; 

-Igyptens tinier dem Islam, ii., Strassburg 1903) 
have contributed in remarkable fashion to illu- 
minate the problem of the L'maiyad caliphate'. 
place in history. (G, Levi Della Vinv) 

I 11. The L'.maiyads of Spai.v. 

i The BanC L'.maiya or BanU Marvy.a.n of the 
Arab historians, direct descendants of the Umaiy.aJ- 
of Syria, reigned from the viiiih to the xiih 
. century over the Muslim empire which the) 

■ founded in the Iberian peninsula with Cnr- 
' dova as their capital. 

' The restoration in the extreme west of the Muslim 
world of the sovereignty of the Umaiyad.s. which 
had been destroyed in the east by the 'Alibasids. 
is one of the most striking events in the history 
of the Arabs in the Middle Ages. It wi- this 
dynasty which encouraged the separation of Muslim 
Spain from the rest of the Arab world and made 
it a real political unity; it was this dynasty which 
gave the social physiognomy of this country, ahead)- 
so characteristic, a decided stamp of Syrian tra- 
dition. Thanks to the vigour of its princes, it wa.s 
able to resist the designs of the ‘Abbasids and 
then of the Fatimids. It succumbed in the end, 
exhausted by civil wars, only through allowing a 
hereditary dictatorship to be established alongside 
of it and because it failed to restrain in time the 
excesses of its foreign mercenaries. 

The history of the Umaiyads of Spain may be 
divided into three principal periods: 1. the 
independent emirate of Cordova; 2. the 
caliphate; 3. the decline and fall of the 
dynasty. Here we shall only give a very brief 
resume. 

Chronological list of the Umaiyads 
of Spain. 

I. 'Abd al-Rahman I, at-Dakhil, 138 — 172 

(756—788)- ’ 

II. Hisham I, 172—180 (788—796). 

III. al-Hakam I, iSo — 206 (796 — 822). 

I\L 'Abd al-Rahman II, 206 — 238 (822 — 852). 

V. Muhammad I, 238 — 273 (852 — -886). 

VI. al-Mundhir, 273 — 275 (886 — 888). 

VII. 'Abd Allah, 275 — 300 (888 — 912). 

^ III. 'Abd al-Rahman III, al-Ndsfr li-Dtni ^lldh, 
300—350 (912—961). 

IX. al-Hakam II, al-Mustansjr bi 'lldk, 350 — 
366 (961 — 976). 

X. Hisham II, al-Mu^aiyad bi 'lldh, 366 — 399 
(976 — 1009), and 400 — 403 (1010- 1013). 
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XI. Muhammad II, al-Mahdl^ 399 — 400 (1009 — 
lOIO). 

XII. Sulaiman, al-Musta^ln bi ’’Hah^ 399 — 407 
(1009 — 1016). 

XIII. '^Abd al-Rahman IV, al’Miirtada^ 408 — 409 
(1017 — 1019). 

XIV. 'Abd al-Rahmao V, al-AIustazhir bi 'llah^ 
414 (1023). 

XV. Muhammad III, al-Miistakf i bi 'llah^ 414 — 
416 (1023 — 1025). 

XVI. Hi^am III, al-Mii^tadd bi diTik^ 418 — 422 
(1027 — 1031). 

I. The independent emirate 
of Cordova. 

The Arab historians usually give the date 138 
(75^) for the foundation of the independent emirate 
of the Umaiyads of Cordova by 'Abd al-Rah- 
man I, the son of Mu'^awiya b. Hi^am, whom 
they call al-Dakhil^ “the immigrant’’. When his re- 
latives were being persecuted by the '^Abbasids, 
'Abd al-Rahman, still quite a young man, — he 
was born in 113 (731) — succeeded in escaping 
secretly to Palestine and from there, accompanied 
by his freedman Badr, went to Egypt and then 
to Ifrikiya. He was soon obliged to fly from al- 
Kairawan, where he was exposed to the persecutions 
of the governor ^Abd al-Rahman Ibn Habib and 
went to the Maghrib. He spent some time in 
Tahert [q. v.] at the court of a petty dynasty, the 
Rustamids, then enjoyed the hospitality of various 
Berber tribes, among them the Miknasa and the 
Xafza. From the day of his arrival on African 
soil, “^Abd al-RahmSn, encouraged by Badr, had 
shown a desire for political activity. But his am- 
bition did not find a suitable soil in the Maghrib, 
and his eyes naturally turned towards Spain. 

'Abd al-Rahman was able, very cleverly and ! 
with a keen political sense, to turn to his own 
interests the rivalries which for some years had i 
made a profound cleavage between the Kaisis and 
the Vamanis settled in the Peninsula. On the other 
hand, he had no difficulty in securing the support j 
of clients of the Umaiyads, who had come some 
years earlier into Spain with Baldj b. Bi^r [q.v.] 
and were scatteied, some 5^^ number, over j 
the military districts {^djnnd'^ of Elvira and Jaen ! 
in the S, E. of Spain. The governor of the Penin- | 
sula at this time was Yusuf b. '“Abd al-Rahman i 
al-Fihri, who derived most of his authority from ^ 
the chief of the Kaisis of Spain, al-Sumail al-Kilabi j 
[l- '^•]* moment had come to land on 1 

Spanish soil in the guise of claimant to the throne, \ 
'^Abd al-Rahman left the Maghrib and arrived at | 
Almuhecar [q.v.] in Rabr II, 138 (Sept. 755 )* j 
The welcome he received surpassed his expectations \ , 
he took the field against Yusuf al-Fihri and as 
a result of meetings, military engagements and 
negotiations, for the details of which the reader 
may be referred to the Arab historians, he W'as 
ultimately recognised as emir on the lot^ I^u 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 138 (May 15, 75 ^) 

Cordova, the traditional residence of the Arab 
governors. 

The founder of the Umaiyad emirate of Cordova 
was destined to rule for over 33 years. The first ■ 
of these he spent in consolidating his position \ 
in the capital itself. News of his success spread [ 
through the whole of the East and there was soon j 
an influx into Spain of clients and partisans of I 


the Umaiyads, who came to do their share in 
, restoring in Spain the dynasty which had fallen 
in Syria. But the Cordovan emir had soon to deal 
' with a number of political complications. He had 
first of all to put down Yusuf al-Fihrl, who was 
I not taking kindly to his fall and, having gathered 
round him a number of followeis, tried to retake 
Cordova; but he was defeated in 141 (758) and 
in the next year killed in the region of Toledo. 

! But rebellion continued to smoulder in all parts 
of Spain, as in the period of the goveinors; trouble 
was continually stirred up not only by bodies of 
, mmvalladtin i. e. neo-Muslims, Spaniards recently 
' converted to Islam, but also by the Berbers and 
Arabs always at daggers drawn with one another 
on account of their ancient clan-feuds. 'Abd al- 
Rahman I therefore had to put down in >uccession 
risings by the Vamanis and the Fihris. led by 
al-UMa^ b. Miighith al-DmdhamI in 146 (763), 
by the Beiber Shakya who rose at Shantabaiiva 
(Santaver) in 152 (769) and never dared allow 
any slight local disturbances to spread. In the 
latter half of the reign of '^Abd al-Rahman I, a 
coalition was formed of a number of Arab chiefs 
of the east of the Peninsula, who sought the aid 

■ of Charlemagne. The latter himself crossed the 
Pyrenees at the head of an army and laid siege to 

. Saragossa in 162 (778). But the emperor, suddenly 
recalled to the Rhine, had to raise the siege. On 
his way back to France he suffered in the pass of 
, Roncevaux, where the Basques had prepaied an 

■ ambush for him, the famous defeat associated with 
the memory of Roland. UA.bd al-Rahman I took 

' advantage of the departure of the Franks to besiege 
! Saragossa in his turn, and occupied it in 164(780) 

! but for a short time only. An expedition against 
I the Basques was crowned with success. On the 
1 death of the founder of the new Umaiyad dynasty, 
which took place in 172 (78S), the Cordovan 
kingdom had already become solidly established 
from the political and territorial point of view and was 
possessed of powerful military resources. The success 
of the exile from Syria and the remarkable way 
iu which he %vas able to build up a kingdom for 
himself and to undertake the task of pacifying 
his new territory has aroused the admiration of all 
the Arab historians, who give him the flattering 
epithet of “Eagle of the Kuraish” {scthr Kmai^. 

The pacification of the new kingdom was to 
be the main task of all the successors of U\bd 
al-Rahman I. On his death the power passed to 
his son Eli sham I, who reigned only a little over 
seven years for he died young in 180 (796)- He 
had at first to fight against his brotheis, who 
wanted to seize the power, and as a result he had 
to send out two summer expeditions [^sliifd) in 
177 (793) ^79 ( 795 )> against Narbonne 

and the other against Galicia. The chroniclers 
describe Hisham I as a noble prince full of virtues 
and regret that he reigned so shoit a period. 

His son al-Hakam I succeeded him for 26 years. 
It is not certain whether it was he or his father 
who introduced the MalikI rite into Muslim 
Spain: the madhhab hitherto followed had been 
that of al-Awza^I [q.v.]. In any case, it w'as only 
on his accession that the lawyers or fukaha^ assumed 
an excessive importance in Cordova and tried to 
dictate the decisions of the sovereign. Al-Hakam I, 
unlike his father, had very little sympathy for 
them; he at once took up a stand against them 
and showed them that he could resist their demands. 
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But the fakihs determined to resist, made common 
cause with another body of malcontents, the neo- 
Muslims or Dinii^aUadUn^ and thus to some extent 
made themselves in the name of Islam the cham- 
pions of Spanish nationalism. The result, with a 
ruler so vigoious and decided as al-Hakam I, was 
a seiles of measures cruelly and vigorously enforced 
during the greater part of the reign. The first 
rising took place in Cordova itself in iSg (S05): 
conspitatois from the aristocracy urged on by the 
fakihs tried to drive al-Hakam from the throne; 
but the plot was discoveied and the sovereign 
dealt most vigorously with the rebels. In the ne.xt 
year, he took Merida and stilled in blood another 
rising in Cordova. In 191 (Soy) there took place 
at Toledo the celebrated ‘•day of the ditch” 
al-kiifra). The inhabitants of this town from the 
beginning of Umaiyad rule had been almost con- 
tinually in rebellion; al-Hakam sent to govern 
them 'Amrti.s, a renegade who was absolutely devoted 
to him; he with his ma-ter's approval prepared 
an ambush for the Toledan notables from which 
none emerged alive. But it is the “affair of the 
suburb'’ which be.st reve.aU the implacable 
character of the grandson of '.-\bd al-Rahman I. 
Determined to destroy completely the seeds of 
rebellion in his capital, he .surrounded himself with 
a guard of foreign mercenaries, the “silent ones’’ 
{al-U‘un) who began a reign of terror in Cordova. 
The discontent continued to increase and m 202 
(Si 7) a rising on a large scale broke out in the 
soutliern suburb of the capital on the other bank 
of the Guadalquivir; the mob, stiired up by the 
fakihs led by Vahya b. 'i’ahya, tried to take by 
assault the emir’.s palace but were soon surrounded 
and cut down by al-Hakam's troops. The emir 
then decided at once to banish from Spain all the 
Cordovans of the suburb who had survived the 
ma.ssacre. Over 20,000 families had to leave the 
country ; about two-thuds went to Egypt and later 
to Ciete. The rem.ainder went to Fas and settled 
in the quarter still called the “bank of the Anda- 
lusians ’ Quhi'al al-Andalus). The suburb itself was 
razed to the ground and it was forbidden for 
any one to buiU there again. This drastic .suppression 
of the rising made such a sensation in the Muslim 
worid that the historian,s often call al-Hakam I 
al-KahaJl (the “suburban”). 

The whole of al-Hakam's reign was passed in 
this way in dealing with domestic troubles stirred 
up by neo-Muslim malcontents with the fakihs 
behind them. His energy enabled him to triumph 
over all but with his attention continually occupied 
in the interior of his country he could not always 
defend his frontier districts (tJiu^Ur') sufficiently. 
In the reign of al-Hakam I we find the kingdoms of 
Asturia and Gaiicia making a notable advance to 
the south. Barcelona was aiso taken from the 
Muslims in 185 (801) by the Duke of Aquitaine. 

vtl-Hakam’s son and successor 'A b d a 1 - 
Rahman II was the very opposite of his father. 
He reigned fiom 206—238 (822-852) and was 
completely powerle.ss to control events. It has 

leen said with justice that he was guided throughout 

IS reign by a fakih, a musician, a woman and 
a eunuch: \ahya b. Tahya who had managed 
to save his neck .after the rising in the suburb; 
the singer /.iryah, a pupil of Ibrahim al-MawsiU 
who had jast arrived in Spain and brought there’ 

foLi'w the 

■tie , arub and the eunuch Nasr, who 


dictated to the ruler most of his political acts. The 
reign of this weak ruler, after the reign of terror 
begun by al-Hakam 1 , corresponded with a recru- 
descence of the nationalist movement. It in 
this period that the Spanish Mozarabs 
who had letained the Christian faith, felt thcm>el\c“. 
strong enough to rebel, led by Eulogio and Alvaro. 
As a result of the counter-measures of the Mu-iliin 
government, we find a wave of voluntary martyrdom 
descending on Spain and particularly on Cuulova 
between 236 and 23S (S50 — § 5 2); a council, 
summoned by the Umaiyad emir, endeavoured to 
put a check on it. Bes.ides the oppo.-5ition of the 
Christian communities, the caliph had to dc.\l 
with new rehellion-s by the muwallads: Mereia 
and Toletlo hail again to be taken by force. 1 : 
was in this reign also that the Normans, called 
by the Muslims al-yfadjus [q. v ], made their hi-t 
appearance in Spain. In 230 (S44) Norman raidei-. 
took Seville and a truce was concluded between 
their leader and the emir of Cordova who had 
sent them an ambassador, Yahya b. al-Hakam 
al-ljhazzal. 

Muhammad I, son of ^Abd al-Rahman II. 
succeeded his father on the throne of Cordova 
when the latter died in 238 (852). His reign, 
which was to last till 273 (886), was also marked 
by a series of domestic troubles which in spite 
of the cruelty of the prince continued to increase. 
The Mozarab rebellion broke out again on his 
accession and vigorous persecutions of the (Christian 
communities were at once begun. The Ch^^^tians 
of Toledo having appealed for help to I.eo Ordufio I, 
he sent them an army under Count Bier^o, which 
the Muslim troops routed in 240 (S54) at 
battle of Wadi Salit (Guadacelete). The Christian 
risings cea.sed only in 245 (859) after the martyrdoms 
of Eulogio and Leocrilia. Hut the political insta- 
bility of the Cordovan emirate had been emphasized 
and gradually separatist movements began to take 
shape in all the provinces which were in theory 
subject to Cordova, usually led by neo-Muslims 
who posed as independent chiefs and nationaliit 
champions. This attitude of the viitwaliad aristocrat^ 
and soon the pretensions of the great Arab families 
were to keep the Cordovan emirs busy till the 
beginning of the tenth century. 

It was in the reign of Muhammad I that the 
long rebellion of the independent chief 'Umar 
b. Hafsun [q. v.] began in the S.W. of the 
Peninsula^ he soon exercised absolute power 
over all the mountainous country between Ronda 
and Malaga and establi,shed his headquarters m 
an impregnable citadel, Bobastro [q. v.]. Except 
for a few brief periods of truce, he kept up the 
against the central Muslim power and 
soon, became recognised by all the malcontents 
of the country as their undisputed leader. 

The successor of Muhammad I, his son al- 
Mundliir, had only a short reign (273 — ‘275 “ 
886 — 888), entirely filled with the war with Ibn 
Hafsun, whose influence daily increased, and with 
the siege of Bobastro, which would have perhaps 
been successful but for the emir’s untimely death, 
poisoned, it appears, by his brother 'Abd Allah, 
who succeeded him. 

The reign of the emir ^Abd Allah (275 — 300 = 
888 — 912), eclipsed m some degree by that of 
his glorious grandson and successor 'Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir, is rightly said to mark an 
important stage in the pacification of the kingdom 
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of Cordova. It is not quite right to see in him 
only a bloodthirsty tyrant. Like all the rulers of 
the period, he undoubtedly dealt most cruelly 
with those who tried to overthrow him, even his 
own brothers. But he had to face numerous 
dangers, to fight the movements with which his 
predecessors had had to deal and which had been 
increasing in strength in the meanwhile. The 
rebellion of Ibn HaLun alone was to occupy 
almost the whole of his reign. On the other hand, 
in spite of the relative pioximity of Cordova, the 
country of Seville seemed to be about to cast off 
Umaiyad rule; the Spanish party and the Arab 
party there weie continually undermining the 
authority of the governor sent from Cordova and 
occasionally let loose on the town bodies of Berbers 
who were settled in the neighbouring mountains. 
The hostility of the great Arab families, the Banu 
Iladjdjadj and the Banu l^aldun. became more 
and more disquieting; the representatives of these 
families were great landowneis who had large 
numbers of devoted serfs whom they could equip 
and arm when necessary. Kuraib b. I^aldun, the 
head of the second family, soon after the accession 
of ^Abd Allah raised the whole region of Aljarafe 
(Arab. o/S/iara/') and got the chief of the Band 
Hadjdjadj to join him. Then he concluded a treaty 
with the emir and by anangement with him 
attacked the neo-Muslims of Seville which he 
reduced to ruins (278 = 891) But his submission 
was only temporary. In 2S6 (S99) the chiefs of 
the two great Seville families <|uarrelled and 
Ibrahim b. Hadjdjadji after disposing of his rival 
Kuraib, concluded an alliance with the leader of 
the rising in the S. E., Ibn Hafstin. L\bd Allah | 
finally received his submission but had to give 
him such privileges that in practice he ruled in i 
Seville as an independent chief. In this period i 
also the growing influence of the nobles, vassals, j 
more or less in theory, of the Cordovan sovereign, 
contributed largely to break up his authority. 'I'he 
chief of these nobles (su/iilf) were the lords of 
Saragossa, Ucles, Huesca and, in the S.W., of 
Ocsonoba. As to Ibn Hafsun, after having shown 
at the beginning of the reign of Abd Allah some 
slight signs of submission, he w’as not long in 
resuming the struggle against Cordovan rule. | 
Supported by the Christians of Cordova and their j 
chief. Count Servando, he extended his influence 1 
northwards .so that the capital itself was soon 
threatened. Prompt measures became necessary: ■ 
in 278 (891) the emir ‘Abd Allah marched against i 
the fortress of Foley (now Aguilar, in the south j 
of Cordova) w'here Ibn Hafsun had established | 
himself and forced the rebel to take refuge in | 
his citadel of Bobastro. This success strengthened ^ 
the emir's authority and procured him, for a biief ! 
period only it is true, the submission of the ; 
districts (kura) of Ecija, Archidona. Elvira and | 
Jaen. Down to the last years of the reign of'Abd ! 
Allah, the woik of pacification continued with j 
continually varying results, but the activity of the 1 
prince, never giving his tuibulent adversaries j 
rest, gradually achieved a consolidation of his j 
authority and the break up of the anti-L maiyad | 
league. When he died in Safai 300 (Oct. 912) ; 
the situation was more settled^ he had piepared j 
the way for and been one of the most vigorous 
workers for the pacification of Spain, w'hich his j 
grandson was to complete in the first part of his ^ 
long reign. ! 


2. The Umaiyad caliphate of Spain. 

LA-bd Allah's successor, “^Abd al-Raliman III 
b. Muhammad, was only twenty-three on his 
accession* in spite of his youth he had been 
chosen to succeed to the throne by his grand- 
father on account of his good qualities, and the 
choice was fully justified. No reign in the annals 
of Muslim Spain was more brilliant or more 
glorious. Its great length (half a century: 300 — 
350 = 912 — 961) assured the prince’s policy the 
benefit of unusual continuity and enabled him to 
extinguish for several decades the various centres 
of rebellion which had been always active in 
Spain since the coming of the ^^u^lims. The 
reign of “^Abd al-Rahman III marks, with that of 
his successor al-Hakam II and to a certain point 
the period when the two fiist ‘Amiiid dictators. 
al-Mansur and al-Muzaffar, assumed power, the 
culminating point in the Muslim occupation of 
Spain. Spain was never afterwards able to attain 
in the eyes of the Christian and Muslim woilds 
the political influence and brilliant culture which 
she attained in the time of these gieat princes nor 
to play a part of the first importance in the west, 
in Europe as well as in Africa. 

We are not going to give here a detailed account 
of the reign of ^Abd al-Rahman III, but only to 
study it in its main outlines. It may be divided 
into tw'o mam peiiods; the first, the period 
of restoration of peace at home, the lesult of 
which w’as the realisation of the political unity 
I of the Cordovan empire; the second is a longer 
period marked mainly by preoccupation with 
foreign affairs, lelations with the Christian 
kingdoms of the north and with North Africa, then 
more or less under Fatimid suzerainty. 

On his accession ^Abd al-Rahman III set to 
w’ork and traced out his progiamme: to put an 
end to the rebellions which had been drenching 
Spain with blood since the foundation of the 
dynasty, to neutralise the influence of the powerful 
Arab aiivtocracy and to maintain the Muslim 
frontieis on the north. He carried through his 
programme point by point. In the first year of 
his leign Ecija was taken and its fortifications 
dismantled; another campaign ended in the taking 
of the strong castle of Monteleon and in the 
pacification of the districts of Jaen and Elvira. 
The subjugation of the south of the Peninsula 
WMS continued dowm to 305 (917); Seville, then 
Ciemooa submitted: finally the aged leader of the 
rebellion, A'mar b. Hafsun, died. His .sons DjaTar, 
Sulaiman and Hafs endeavoured to continue the 
struggle but without any great confidence in the 
success of their aims: the result was the taking 
of Bobastro by LAbd al-Rahman in peison, who 
laid siege to it and captured it in 315 (beginning 
of 928). Five years later the last centre of resi- 
stance fell: Toledo [q. v.], to which the prede- 
cessors of ^Abd al-Rahman III had been forced 
to grant a kind of political independence, was 
strictly blockaded and had finally to surrender 
in 320 (932). 

At the same time the sovereign did not lose 
sight of the aspirations of the Christian kingdoms 
of the north, particularly the programme of terri- 
torial expansion by the kingdom of Leon, over 
which there then reigned an energetic and ambitious 
prince, Ordouo IL The latter had taken the strong- 
hold of Alanje (A’fz/^r/ al-Htj/ijsJi) to the south of 
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Merida, and a little later with the help of King Sancho 
of Xavarre had sent an expedition into the districts 
of Tudela and Valtierra. But the Leonese advance 
was checked by ‘Abd al-Rahnian III, who in 308 
(920) gained a series of successes, with the capture 
of the fortresses of Osma, San Esteban de (lormaz, 
Clunia, Carcar, Calahorra and Muez and the victory 
of Valdejunquera. Four years later, as a result of 
a new offensive by Leon, the I’maiyad ruler re- 
established the situation to his advantage in a 
victorious campaign, profiting by the troubles caused 
m the Christian country on the succession to 
Ordono II. 

Throughout all this first period of his reign, 
'Abd al-Rahman III was closely watching what 
was going on in .\frica and by building fortifi- 
cations on the coast and organising a powerful 
fleet, was prepaiing for the eventuality of an 
invasion by the Fatimids, against whom he now- 
committed acts of open hostility. To show it still 
more he assumed m 316 (929] the lofty titles 
of commander of the faithful (amjr 
while his predecessors and he himself had pre- 
viously been content with the simple title of amir. 
The little Cordovan kingdom became at the same 
time a great .Muslim empire, and the restoration 
of the Umaiyad caliphate of Damascus in Spain 
was completed. He assumed at the same time the 
honorific title of al-Xasir Ii-Din> Mlah 

(cf. E. Levi-Proven^al, Espagne mustilmam <iu 
XcM Slide, Paris 1932, p. 45 sq.). 

A little later in 319 (931), the Caliph captured 
the stronghold of Ceuta [q. v.] on the African 
coast and installed a governor and a garrison there; 
this was the beginning of the Umaiyad attack on 
the western Maghrib, A few years before, the 
petty rulers of the kingdom of Nukur had asked 
for and obtained Umaiyad suzerainty. Al-XSsir did 
not stop there and was able to rally to his side 
the little local dynasties who were trying to hold 
their own against the Fatimid invaders. With the 
help of an alliance with the Maghravva [q. v.] he 
was soon able to subdue the whole of the central 
Maghrib except the region of Taheit. 

J'he second part of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man 111 shows rather less personal activity by the 
caliph, and at the same time the formation, in 
the heart of the united and pacified Cordovan 
empire, of parties, no doubt of little weight at 
first, which were in the end to cau.se the greatest 
disorder in the internal affairs of the caliphate; 
the Slay party and the Berber party. The Slavs 
[cf. b.\K.aLiBA], prisoners not only from the east 
of Europe but also from Italy and northern Spain, 
soon formed a large class in Cordovan society, 
and it is in the reign of al-Nasir that we find 
them for the first time occupying high offices in 
the state and even in the army. The sovereign 
seems to have used these Slavs, originally devoted 
to his cause, to reduce or even annihilate the in- 
fluence of the old Arab aristocracy. In 327 (939) 
for example, we find him giving the Slav Nadjda 
the command of an important expedition; but he 
was to regret it; indeed on this occasion Muslim 
troops suffered the first reverse of his reign and 
were defeated by the Leonese under Ramiro II 
Ti n Navarre at Simancas and 

andega. Henceforth al-Na-,ir’s policy with 
Ur*? Christian kingdoms, while remaining 
watchful, vyas confined to taking advantage of 
any passible occasion. Civil war had broken out 


in the north of Spain as a result of a feud between 
Ramiro 11 and the Count of Castille, Fcrn.ia 
Gonzalez. On the death of the Kin^ of Leuii in 
951, his sons Ordouo III and Sancho ft)uj,rht f r 
the crown and the former, to have his hands f. c 
against his brother who was supported by Ca'-tilk. 
offered 'Abd al-Rahman III an advantageous pc-iuc 
and promised to pay him tribute regularly. Wheu 
Ordofio III died in 955, Sancho succeeded hru: 
but, disliked by the nobles and defeated by the 
armies of the Cordovan caliph, he was forceil t-* 
take refuge in Pampeluna with the ageil ({ueun 
Tota of Navarre and then appealed to 
for help to regain his kingdom which had pu'>u'l 
into the hands of Ordouo IV. Negotiations u-jru 
begun and through the skill of al-Na^ir's re] re- 
sentative, the Jew Hasdai b. ^aprut, .^.incho and 
Tota came in person to Cordova to seek the 
caliph’s help. This was an event without precu.le' t 
in the annals of Muslim Spain. The king of Le n 
had to abandon ten fortresses in exchange t ’• 
which the caliph gave him troops who a-'si'tel 
him to take Zamora in 959 and Oviedo in the 
following year. 

The Fatimid threat to the Peninsula hal 
not yet completely disappeared. In 343 ( 954 , 
Fatimid caliph al-Muizz sent his governoi ed 
Sicily to make a raid on the Spanish shore. He 
ravaged the district of Almeria and brought back 
prisoners and considerable booty to Sicily. As a 
reprisal, al-NSsir gave Ghalib, one of hi> most 
devoted clients, command of a fleet of seventy 
ships, which went and burned Marsa ’l-Kharaz 
near Calle on the North African coast. 

'Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir died nn the 2”'^ 
Ramadan 350 (Oct. 15, 961), aged 73. Hi.-' political 
work was to be continued by his son and 'iUccessMi 
al-Hakam II al-Mustansir bi ’llah 'vho 
was nearly fifty when he came to the throne. He 
was a pious and scholarly prince and his name 
is especially a.ssociated with the Great Mo^^ue of 
Cordova which he enlarged and embellished; "ii 
it he spent considerable sums and even brought 
from Mediterranean lands and Byzantium skilled 
craftsmen and valuable material. His father had 
been mainly interested in public and strategic 
buildings and had built for his own residence the 
town of Madinat al-Zahra’ [^ 1 - ''’li 3 mile-' 
N. W. of Cordova. 

Flis love of study and his age, it is true, prc' 
disposed al-Hakam H to a quiet life; but he N 
too often represented as taking no interest m 
political affairs. He had to maintain the situation 
created by his father and for this he had only to 
watch the normal working of the wheels of govern- 
ment. But like his predecessor, whose programme 
he continued to carry out, he did not remain an 
inactive spectator of events in northern Spain 
and Africa. He received at Cordova with great 
pomp Sancho’s brother, Ordono the Wicked, 
and gradually became the suzerain of all the 
Christian princes of the north. His political right 
hand men were the hadj.ib al-Mushafl ^rid 
Slav dignitaries, and he may be reproached with 
having given them too much confidence. On the 
African coast, the Umaiyad government contimieil 
to display considerable activity. The Fatimid peril 
seemed to have disappeared with the departure 
of al-Mu^izz for Egypt, but his representatives, 
the Sanhadja, resumed the fight with the vassals 
of the Umaiyads in North Africa. On the other 
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hand, the petty Idrisid dynasts of the region of 1 
Tangier and Arzila had remained faithful to the ■ 
Fatimids. The resistance of Hasan b. Ghan- ■ 
nun was long but in the end he was taken in ' 
his stronghold at Hadjarat al-Na^r and imprisoned 
in Cordova. The reign of al-Hakam II was also . 
marked by a new attempt by the Normans to 
land in Spain in 355 (966) [cf. al-madjUs]. j 

al-Hakam II soon felt himself growing old and ' 
his principal care became the maintenance of the 
succession in direct line in the Umaiyad dynasty. ' 
He had only one son, still a youth, Hi^am, and 
he had him recognised as heir presumptive (zva/i 
<z/-Sr/n/), He died soon afterwards on the Safar 
366 (Oct. I, 976). 

The reign of Hi sham II al-Mu^aiyad bi 
Hlah, the third L'maiyad caliph of Spain, is the 
period of the establishment of the hereditary dic- 
tatorship of the '"Amirids and their effective 
seizure of civil and military power, the sovereign 
himself being relegated to his palace and deprived 
of all political initiative. The circumstances under 
which this new state of affairs was brought about 
after the death of al-Hakam II aie very complicated 
but quite well known. A detailed account, which 
need not be repeated here, is given under at.- 
MANSUR B. abi 'amir. We would only recall that, 
while in theory preserving for the young caliph 
the exercise of sovereign power, the famous hadjib, 
whose ambition knew no bounds, does not ever 
seem to have really thought of dethroning him 
in order to take his place. All ofticial measures 
were taken in the name of Hisham II, who never 
seems to have shown any inclination to resist the 
'Amirid control of his lands. It is really only with ■ 
the disappearance of al-Man'^ur that the weakening 
of the Umaiyad caliphate begins. 

Al-Mansur in the name and on the purely nominal 
behalf of Hi^ani II continued the policy of the 
caliphs ’^Abd al-Rahman III and al-Hakam II, 
not without, however, giving it the stamp of Iiis 
powerful personality; but the era of peace and glory 
which al-Nasir had begun continued undiminished 
throughout the dictatorship of al-Mansur. Ihe in- 
fluence of the Arab aristocracy and of the Slav 
party was soon completely destroyed. The army 
was reorganised with the help of mercenaries 
recruited outside the Muslim lands of Spam, in 
northern Africa and in the Christian kingdoms of 
the north of the Peninsula. In the western parts 
of Barbary, al-Mansur established a kind of b maiyad 
protectorate so that African expenses became less 
heavy in the caliph’s budget. 1 he hadjib was a 
successful general, the worst enemy of the Christian 
kingdoms, against which he undertook an expedition 
almost every year to preserve his personal prestige. 
Among these expeditions we may mention that of 
374 (985) against Catalonia ; Count Horrel was 
defeated and Barcelona taken. Three years later, 
he turned against I, eon and its ruler Bermuda II 
who had broken a treaty made with Cordova ; 
Coimbra, Leon and Zamora were taken. Al-Mansur 
also covered himself with glory in the famous 
campaign against Galicia in the course of which 
on 2"^ ^a'^ban 387 (Aug. lO, 997 )’ ^took 
Santiago da Compostella (Arab. yakiilr; 

q. v.J. In 392 (1002) he led his troops against 
Castille, took Canales and San Millin de la Cogolla. 
On his return from this victorious campaign he 
died at Medinaceli Sd/Jm'., q* v.) in the 

same year. 
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3. The Decline and Fall of the 
Umaiyad Caliphate. 

On the death of al-Mansur, his son “^Abd al- 
Malik, who had already distinguished himself in 
Africa a few years before, succeeded him as hatj^ib 
and was installed by the caliph Hi^am ll. During 
the six years in which he held the power, down 
to 399 (1008), Muslim Spain continued to prosper 
as regards peace at home. He reinforced the caliph’s 
army with new contingents, recruited mainly in 
Africa, and undertook several expeditions against 
the kingdoms of the north. In 393 (1003) he 
conducted a series of raids against Catalonia, in 
395 (*005) against Galicia, in 396 (ioo 5 ) against 
Pampeluna, in 397 (1007) against the Castilians 
whom he defeated at Clunia. On the conclusion 
of this last successful campaign, he had himself 
given the honorific title of al-Muzaffar bi ’llah. 
In spite of the sullen opposition that was felt in 
Cordova against ^Amirid control and several plots, 
which were, however, quickly thwarted, LA.bd al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar secured the Umaiyad caliphate 
a few more years of existence, abnormal no doubt 
but free from serious danger at home or abroad. 
But the second ^Amirid hadjib died soon, poisoned, 
it is said, at the instigation of his brother ^Abd 
al-Rahman, who succeeded him, again with the 
approval of the weak caliph Hisham ll. 

d'his ^.\bd al-Rahman was the son of al-Mansur 
by his marriage with a Christian princess, daughter 
of King Sancho of Navarre. The new hadjib was 
therefore everywhere known as Sanchuelo. little 
Sancho. Not long after he had assumed control, 
he made himself singularly detested by the Cordovan 
population by breaking the restraint which his 
father and brother had always prudently observed. 
Strong in the support, which he thought he could 
always rely on, of the Berber soldiery, he was 
seized with unbounded ambition and meditated 
succeeding Hiibam II with the title of caliph. The 
monarch was sufficiently cowed to receive the 
request favourably and by an edict of 399 (lOoS) 
the hadjib was proclaimed heir-presumptive to the 
Coidovan throne. This proclamation routed the 
country geneially against theU\mirids and the party 
of the disaffected, singularly increased by this 
unexpected news and led by the Umaiyad princes 
cut off from the throne, took advantage of the 
departure of UA.bd al-Rahman b. ^Abi ‘^Amir on an 
expedition against Galicia to let loose a lebellion 
in the capital, seize the palace of the caliph and 
force him to abdicate in favour of a great-grandson 
of al-Na>ir, Muhammad b. Hisham b. “^Abd 
al-Ujabbar, who was proclaimed with the honorific 
title of al-Mahdi in 399(1008) The new sovereign 
cleared out and razed to the ground the ‘^Amirid 
palace al-Madmat al-Zahira [q-v.]; a few days 
later, Sanchuelo, hurrying back to Cordova, was 
arrested some distance from the capital at the 
same time as his faithful ally, the Count of Carrion, 
and executed. 

From this time and down to the fall of the 
caliphate, which was not far distant, civil war 
reigned in Cordova and the caliphate. The Berber 
element augmented by the Sanhadja contingents 
from Ifrikiya, recruited by the "Amirids, played a 
more and more disastrous part in the troubles that 
followed. Al-Mahdi, instead of conciliating the 
chiefs of these mercenaries, alienated them very 
soon by his brus<|ueness, the contempt which he 
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showed for them and particularly by dismissing 
a large number of Africans from the military 
aliL'd/i. The latter, who were joined by the regular 
malcontents of the Coidovan mob, gained the 
country and soon proclaimed another Umaiyad 
prince, Sulaiman b. al-Hakam b. Sulaiman 
b. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir who took the title of 
al-Musta'^in bi ’11a h. With the new caliph the 
Berbers took Calatrava and Guadalajara: at Medina- 
celi they tried in vain to get the general Wadih 
to join their movement; then appealing successfully 
to the Castilians, they returned, revictualled and 
reinforced by the latter, towards Cordova. Al-Mahdi 
was unable to oppose their advance and the capital 
having fallen into their hands, Sulaiman al-Mustahn | 


peace with the Berbers. The latter refused to come 
to tcims and resumed their blockade of Cordova. 
This situation continued down to 1013, and the 
Arab histouans have left us detailed account'.: 
cabals m Cordova, periods of hope, timid sorties 
against the besiegers. In the end. the Cordovans 
had to capitulate and the Berbers forced them tu 
renew their oath of fealty to Sulaiman al-MustaSn. 

The latter appointed Berbers to the offices (U* 
j hadjibs and viziers. The people of Cordova were 
I .subjected to a regime of vexations without preced-nt. 

I The last freed “Slavs'’ of the ‘^Amirids went to 
join their relations in the east of the Peninsula. 
The Cordovans then agreed to entrust their destinies 
to an ambitious ‘^Alid, the governor of Ceuta 
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Mas installed m the caliph's palace by the San- 
haijja chief Zawi b. Ziii. 

Al-Mahdi did not consider himself beaten. With 
the help of Wadih and the Counts Raymond of 
Barcelona and Ermengaud of Ergel he attacked 
Sulaiman al-Mustahn and his Berber followers 
near Cordova, at C-Xkabat al-Bakar (near Cas/iNo 
del I anii . to the north of Cordova), routed them 
and retuined victorious to the capital, which was 
plundered by the Catalans. But the Berbers re- 
a-^embled. seized the wEole country between the 
Mediterranean and the Cuadalquivir and harassed 
Coidora and the country round. In face of this, 
the Cordovans soon attributed to their .sovereign 
al-Mahdi, whose incapacity became more and more 
evident, the blame and responsibility for the 
evils that had befallen them. -V conspiracy was 
hatched, al-Mahdi slam and Hisham II replaced 
“ 'l-Hidjdja 400= July loio). 

Hisham sfu-st care after his second accession 
■was to .ippoint Wadih first minister and make 


‘All b. Hammud, who, taking advantage of a 
moment when al-Musta'in’s Berbers were scattered, 
advanced on Cordova, seized it and had himself 
proclaimed there (406 = 1016). z\l-Musta‘in was 
slain but 'All b. Hammud himself was assassinated 
not long afterwards. 

The years that followed were no less troubled. 
Hammudid pretenders: Kasim b. Hammud and 
his nephew Yahya b. ‘Ali, Emaiyad pretendeis: 
‘Abd al-Rahman IV b. Muhammad al- 
Murtada, 'Abd al-Rahman V abM us t az h i r, 
Muhammad III a 1 - M u s t a k f 1 and H i - 
sham III al-Mu‘tadd shared a more and moie 
precarious power down to 420 (1030). All Spain 
was, however, tired of these perpetual changes 
of government and the Cordovans decided on the 
Imal suppression of the caliphate. Hisham H 
disappeaied. Perhaps he was slain in the course 
of a raid on the palace, or, a.s is sometimes said, 
he may have fled and left Spain to end his days 
in obscurity in the east. It is difficult to ascertain 
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what exactly was the end of his inglorious caieer. i 
In any case, the beginning of the xi^h century | 
saw the united political state of the Cmaiyads | 
gradually breaking up and the moment was not far | 
distant when all the province:^ of Muslim Spain i 
were to proclaim their independence under a I 
Spanish, Slav or Berber chief and form the numerous ! 
little kingdoms of the miiltik al-taio'a ij\ As to ! 
Cordova, it was soon to become the centie of a j 
kind of little republic, very soon transformed with | 
the U] a h w a r 1 d s [q. v.] into a principality, i 
In any case, a few decades sufficed to destroy 
completely the solid edifice \shich the great 
Umaiyad princes had built up, among whom the 
great figure of ^Abd al-Kahman III al-Nasir, one ' 
of the greatest sovereigns of the middle ages and , 
of the Muslim world, is the dominating figure. 

Bibliography'. A. Arabic sources. 
The history of the Umaiyads of Spam has been ' 
the subject of numerous works in Spam itself, 
during the period of the dynasty and later also. 
Unfortunately not all these chronicles have sur- 
vived; the most important were those of al- 
Razi and Ibn Haiyati. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-RazI, who lived m the first half of the fourth | 
(tenth) century, wrote a history of the rulers 1 
of Muslim Spain {^Akhbar Muluk aBA?idaliis) 
which was to be the mam source for later 
writers. Among contemporary histories, which 
still survive, we may mention the following in 
chionological order: the anonymous chronicle 
entitled Ahhbar ma.ijmTi'a (ed. and transl. into 
Spanish by E. Lafuente y Alcantara, Madrid . 
1867, under the title Ajbar machmua, Ci'bnica 
anbmma del siglo A 7 ); it is a vivid and colour- 
ful chronicle and full of information which seems 1 
to be free from legendary matter of the history of I 
Muslim Spam to the reign of U\bd al-Rahman III ; | 
the Kitab Iftitah al^Andalns of the Cordovan I 
Ibn aUKutiya, d. in 367(977), which covers | 
the history of the Muslims in Spam down to 
the reign of al-N’asir. It has on sevetal occasions I 
been edited and in parts translated, and more J 
recently in full by J. Ribera, Madrid 1926. Of | 
the monumental work of the great hisloiian | 
Haiyan b. Khalaf Ibn Haiyan, who died in | 
496 (1076), entitled al-Muktabis fi Ta^rtkh aB \ 
Andalus and al-Matin^ there only survives the . 
manuscript of one volume in the Bodleian dealing 
with the reign of the amir ‘■Abd Allah (ed. 
Melchor M. Antuna, Textes Arabcs rclatljs a 
I'histoire de VOccidcnt fnnsiil/nan., lii., Paris 
1932) and the copy of a manuscript from Con- 
stantine (in the Library of the Academy of 
Madrid) covering a portion of the reign ot al- 
Hakam 11 . Considerable extracts have foitiinately 
been preserved by later writers, notably Ibn 
Bassam in his Dh akhira. We may also mention 
as indirect sources, written in Spam itsclt, the 
history of the kadis of Cordova by al-Khushani 
(ed. and transl. J. Ribera, Htstoria de los yucccs 
dc Cordoba.^ Madiid 19 14) and the works of the 
Spanish biographical writers which have been 
published by K. Codera and J. Ribera in the 
Bibliotheca arabico- kiipana lO voL, Madrid 

and Saragossa 1883 — 1^95. 

But our fullest soiuces for the history of the 
Umaiyads of Cordova are undoubtedly two com- 
positions of comparatively late date, one of the 
xivffi century by Ibn '^Idhari al-Marraku^i, the 
other of the xviiffi by al-AIakkari. d he first 


is called al-Baydn al-miighrib fi Akkbdr MiilUk 
aBAndaliis iva 'l-M agk t ib : of three volumes now 
known, two deal with Spain; the first covers 
the history of the Peninsula from the conquest 
to the death of the hadjib al-Mansur b. Abi “^Amir; 
as Dozy, its editor, has shown this volume re- 
produces almost m entirety the Spanish part of the 
work of a Cordovan annali^t of the tenth century, 
'A rib b. Sa^^d, who continued down to his 
time the chronicle of Tabari (ed. Dozy, Histoire 
de VAfriqiie et de I'Espagne intitiilec al-Bayano 
'Bmogrib^ Leyden 1848 — 1851 ; transl. into 
French by E. Fagnan, Algiers 1901 — 1904; 
partly translated into Spanish by Fernandez 
Gonzalez, Grenada 1862); the next volume 
which deals with the history of the fall of the 
L'maiyad caliphate from the time of the U\mirid 
^Abd al-Malik and that of the niiiluk al-taioZi' if 
was discovered and published by E. Levi-Pro- 
vengal {Textes arabcs relatifs a Vhistcire dc 
P Occident musul/nan^ ii., Paris 1930). The other 
work no less valuable for the history of the 
Umaiyads is the PPafk al-Tib of the Maghribi 
al-Makkari. The first half was published by Dozy, 
Dugat, Krehl and Wright under the title Ana- 
Icctes stir I'histoire et la littlrature dcs Arabcs 
d'E^pagne., Leyden 1855 — i86i (also at Bulak 
1279 A- and Cairo). An English adaptation 
was made by P. de Gayangos, The History of the 
Miihanimadan Dynasties in Spain.^ London 1840— 
1843. Ibn I^aldan devotes a part of his 
al-Ibar to the history of the Umaiyads of Spain 
(Cairo ed., vol. iv., p. 116 — 155); as do the 
eailier histoiians Ibn al-Athir in his Kamil 
(transl. by F. Fagnan, AnnaUs dii Maghreb et 
de I'Espigne^ Algiers 1901) and al-Nuwairl, 
author of the Kitab Kihayat aBArab {History 
of Spain.^ ed. with Spanish translation by 
Caspar Remiro, Granada 1917 — 1919)* 

This biief sketch of the Arabic sources for 
Umaiyad history may be completed by consulting 
the valuable but now somewhat out of date work 
of F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bto-bibliogrdnco score 
los hi^toi ladores y geografos ardbigo-espanoles., 
Madrid 1S98, and the brilliant survey by L. 
Barrau-Dihigo, Kecherches siir I'histoire pohtujuc 
dll royaiime asturicn., Tours 1921, p. 55 — 78. 

B. European writers. In spite of its date, 
the Histoire aes Mnsulmans d' Espotgne by R. Dozy 
(Leyden 1861; new ed. by E. Levi-Provengal, 
Leyden 1931 ; Span, transl. by M. Fuentes, Madrid 
1920; Engl, transl. by F. Griffin Stokes, London 
1913 etc.) is still the best and fullest modern 
work on the Umaiyad> in Spain. More lecent but 
veiy short is that of A. Gonzalez Palencia in his 
His tor ia de la Espaha miisiilmana (Barcelona- 
Biienos-.\ire-^ I 9 ’ 5 ' ed.. 1930). — On in- 
stitiition> and social life in the caliphate 
see alsD* E. Levi-Provengal, L' E'-p^.gne niii.MiB 
mane dii Xc ne si 'ccle. Paris 1932. -Vmong European 
work's we may also meniion : R. Altamira, Histona 
dc Eispaha y dc la ck‘ lizacion cspa/iola^ Barcelona 
1911, vol. i. ; A. Ballesteros, Ilisloiia dc Jzspaha^ 
Baicelona 1928, vol, 1. ; L. Barrau-Dihigo, Lc 
royaiimc astiinen (cf. above); F. Codera's studies 
which for the most part appeared m the Boletin 
of the Academy of History of Madrid; R Dozy, 
Le Calcndiicr de Cordoiie de /’cz////cY 96/, Leyden 
1873; Eccherches siir V histoire et la 

littcratiir: de V F.spagne pendant le Moyen-age'^.^ 
Leyden 1881; A. Gonzalez Palencia, El Califato 
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occuhntal^ in Revista de Archhros, Madiid 1922; 
do , The Western Caliphate^ in The Cambrid’e 
Meduetal History Cambridge 1922, iii. 400-442; 
E. I.evi-Provengal, Inso iptions arahes d'Espagne^ 
Levden-Paris 1931; G. Manuel d' Art 

iniisiibnan ^ in Id Architectm e (with valuable 
historical notes), i.. Pans 1926; E. Saavedra, 
Abdeirahmen /, monografia historica^ in Revisia 
de Arckivos, Madiid 1910; F. Sinionet, Historia 
de los Mozdrabes de Esyaha^ Madrid 1903. 

(E. LtVI PROVtNgAL) 

UMM al-KITAB, the original copy of the 
Book with Allah in heaven, from which the 
revelations of the Kur'aii come and fiom 
which Allah “abrogates and confirms what He 
pleases'’ (Siiia xiii. 39J. This original copy, called 
A]l al-Kttdb in Haditji (e. g. Tabari, Ta/sir, xxv. 
26), IS according to Sura Ixxxv. 21 written in a 
“carefully presened table" {fi laveh mahjuz\ cf. 
Enoch 93, 2; Book of Jubilees 5, ijt 16. 32, 

21J. In the Medina period Emm al-Kitab is used 
in another sense: accoiding to Sura iii. 5, the 
book leiealed by Allah to Muhammad, i. e. the 
Kur'an. consists of verses ‘‘clearly expressed'’ {dyat 
niuhkatndt} and of “others ambiguous" 
hdt}\oa\'j the first however constitute the Emm al- 
Kitiih In keeping with this expression posl-Kui'anic 
linguistic usage calls the Fdttha, as containing 
the essential content of the Book, Vmm al-Kifab 
or Cmm al-Kitr'dn. 

Bibliography. Lane, Le.xicon^ s. v. Uvutr, ' 
Horovitr, Koranische Cntersuchnnoen, Berlin- ■ 

I.eijizig 1926. p._65 (J. Hokovitz) i 

UMM KUL TH UM. daughter of Muham- ! 
mad. Tradition knows even less of her than of' 
her sister Rukaiya and this little consi.sts mainly of 
a repetition of what is told of the latter. Unim Kul- 
thum IS said to have married a son of Abu Lahab 
but to have been divorced by him by his father’s 
orders before the marriage was consummated ; what 
this means is discussed in the article rokaiya. 
The view there expiessed that E'mm Kulthum was 
really married to a son of .\bu Lahab is supported 
by the usual and literal interpretation of her 
huHya (her real name is nowhere recorded). That 
at a later date efforts .should have made to sup- 
press all record of such a grandson of the Prophet 
IS only natuial. Otherwise we are only told of 
her that her brother-in-law 'Othman married her 
aftei Rukauas death during the Badr campaign. 
.She died in Sha'ban of the year 9 without having 
borne a son to him. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 121: Ibn Sa‘d, viii , p. 25 s,j.-, Tabari, ed. 
de Goeje, iii. 2302: H, Lammens, Fatima et 
Is hlles de Mahomet., 1912, p. 3 sqq. 

(Fr. Bfiii.) 

UMM al-WALAD (a.), a slave-girl who 
has borne her master a child, 

I. Ihe masters right to take his slave-girls as 
concubines was recognised by iluliamroad in con- 
tinuation of a geneial practice of Aiab paganism. 
In regard to the position of the children of such 
unions a change of view had been perceptible among, 
the^ .Arabs in the period just before the coming of| 
Islam. In place of the previous unrestiictedness in' 
maniage and concubinage a certain decree of re-! 
gulation had grown up, and a higher value began! 
to be attached to mairiage with fiee women and! 
to good \„nh on the mother's side also; cor- 
responding to this however, the position of the! 


children of slaves became worse; they were as 
rule c.alled only after their mother and not aftei 
their father, and only received their freedom when 
e-xpressly recognised by their father (this condiiiou 
probably always held) and even then were not fully 
privileged ; the slave-girl, it was argued, must 
not give birth to her future master as the sou 
would reveal the qualities of a slave like his 
mother. The position of such a slave was not at 
all a privileged one. Even her designation uirin 
al-ioalad (“mother of children") is in contrast to 
umm al-bamn (“mother of sons'’) as the name for 
a free woman. .Although the personal position of 
a woman taken in war was hardly different Irom 
that of a .slave, yet we frequently find a maniage 
in this case instead of concubinage, and her sons 
were considered free men, although they weie as 
a rule only called after their mother and not 
regarded as having full privileges ; but an endeavoi.i 
was often made to remove even this stain due to 
the irregularity of the union by a new reguEir 
marriage. 

2. This state of affairs was continued under 
Islam without any essential change at first. The 
Kuraii permits concubinage with a mans own 
slaves in several passages dealing with the limits 
of lawful sexual intercourse as against ztna (iv. 
3 , 28 sq.-. xxiii. 6; Ixx. 30, all Medinese; cf. the 
references in Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. Qora/is, 
i.): the passage .specially addressed to the Prophet 
(xxxiii. 49-51) expressly describes them as prisoners 
of war. In Islam therefore there was no distinction 
in theory between the slave-girl and the concubine 
taken in war, which is not surprising after the 
above remarks; in practice the old procedure towards 
a woman taken in war remained in operation (cf. 
e. g. Wellhausen, Vakidi^ p. 17S; do., in B.G.p- 

Gotl., 1893, p. 436; although not always histoimal 

in the particular case, yet typical). In the Kur an 
the position of the umm al-walad is not defined 
and it is certain that the Prophet issued nodeciee 
altering her position or that of her children. That 
he is said to have set free the slave-girl Manva. 
when she had borne him his son Ibrahim (cf. 
Ibn Sa'd, viii, 155, jgt cf. also 156, 4) should 
not in any case be taken as a general rule; thi- 
episode is not at all prominent in the material 
of tiadition lelating to the umm al-toalad. Ihe 
story that the Prophet recognised Mariya s son 
only after serious consideration (ibid., p. I 54 i 25) 
might be possible as regards substance but is in- 
credible in the form in which it is given. 

3. That an umm al-ioalad should become free 
Ipso iure on the death of her master, and no 
longer liable to be sold (or given) was first 01- 
dained by the caliph “Umar (cf. below) fk^ 
staiting point for this ordinance must be found 
in a hadith transmitted by Abu Dawud i^Atah. 
bab 8) and Ibn Hanbal (vi. 360) the genuineness 
of which is thereby rendered certain (a later re- 
casting: Kane, aid L’mmdl, (y, 5126). According to 
this, a woman, who had been sold in the heistheii 
period by her uncle as a slave had borne her 
master a son and now on the death of her nia.ster 
was to be sold again to pay his debts, lamented 
her sad lot to the Prophet; the latter ordered the 
administiator of the estate to manumit the woman 
and gave him a slave in compensation, Ibn Hanbal 
observes on this case with justice that the different 
possible interpretations of the Prophet’s treatment 
of the case gave rise to later ikhtilaf', there is 
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no doubt that it was a decision for this one case | above in paragraph 3, which itself is not free 
only. A tradition given by al-Bukharl (‘/rf, babS; ' from ambiguity, so that it is usually preferred 
and Severn^ other passages) and al-lahawi (S/iar h simply to quote ^Umar and his ra^y as authority 
Ma ani ii. 66) deals with a dispute over 1 for the view that later prevailed, 

the paternity^of a child of a slave-woman; Sa'd ! 5. Al-'Aini (on al-Bukhari, Vri, bab 8 at the end) 

b. .\bi Wakkas claimed it as the illegitimate child i is therefore able to give a list of seven different 


of his dead brother ^L’tba, m accordance with the 
latter's last wish and 'Abd, the son of Za'ma, 
claimed it as the legitimate child of his deceased 
father by his concubine. In spite of the child’s 
resemblance to 'L'tba, the Prophet decided on the 
principle al-U'alad It ' l-jirasji ("the child belongs to 
the legitimate bed"). In view of the difficulties of 
interpretation raised by this hadith (cf the com- 
mentaries, especially al-'AinI, on al-Bukhari) it 
might be in the mam genuine (the secondary re- 
cast form which al-Tahawi [ii. 67] also gives is 
ceitamly not genuine); in any case there is no 
mention of the manumission of the slave-woman 
here. 

4. The above-mentioned ordinance of 'Umar’s is 
certain from numerous accounts, although the details 
vary and are embellished with legends (cf. especially 
Kan:, iv. 5ltS, 5^22, 5^24; al-San'ani. Subnl al- 
Salam, Kitab al-BuyTi', on 11). Setting aside 
the settlement of the question whether it was pie- 
ceded by another divergent ruling (A'a«r, iv. 5118), 
the story that 'Umar ordered the umm al-u-alaJ 
to be free from the birth of her child fal-Khwarizmi. 
Ujamt' Masanld al-Imam al-a'':am, ii. 166; also 
Kan:, v. 5116') must be regarded as a product of 
the later dispute over this question. For 'Umar's 
decree in no way made a final settlement; it 
gave trouble under 'Uthman {Kanz, iv. 5122), 
'.\ll again diverged from it {ibid., p. 5129-5131). 
Ibn 'AbbSs is specially mentioned as another oppo- 
nent of 'Umar's view among the Companions of the 
Prophet. In the dispute that now arose between 
the different opinions, the attempt was made on 
the one side to ascribe 'Umar’s decision to 
the Prophet (ibid., p. 5115, 5117) and to ascribe 
the same opinion even to 'All and Ibn 'Alibas 
(’.Ml: ibid., p. 5132; Ibn 'Abbas: ibid., p. 5039- 
5041; Ibn Hanbal, i. 303; Ibn 'Abbas from the 
Prophet; al-t)arimi, p. 18, 38; Ibn Madja, 'AX’, 
bab 2; Ibn Sa'd, viii., 155, Ibn Ilanbal, i. 
317)1 on the other hand, it was insisted, sometimes 
quite polemically, that the Prophet approved the 
sale of the timm al-zvalad (Ibn Madja, ihiJ.\ Ibn 
Hanbal, iii. 321; al-'Tayalisi, N®. 2200; Kanz. iv. 
5 t 25 , 5127); against this, evidence wa.s quoted 
to show that the Companions of the Prophet gave 
approval to 'Umar’s ordinance (.Abu Dawiid, 
Atak, bab 8 ; al-‘Aini giving al-Bukharl as authority, 
'AX’ bab 8). But these were not the only two 
theses put foiward; another view ascribed to ‘^Umar 
has already been mentioned (some traditions make 
the Prophet utter a conesponding opinion but one 
easily distorted to mean something else : Ibn Madja, 
'lik^ bab 2; Ibn Sa"d, viii. 1 55, 17 both transmitted 
through Ibn ^Abbas; also Ka?iz^ iv, 5128'); '"AU 
is credited with having said: “If the master wishes, 
he can set free his wnm al-zvalad and consider her 
nianumission as her bridal gift ’ iv. 51 33) and 

Ibn Mas'^tid held the view that the umm al-zvalad 
should be manumitted at the expense of the share 
of the estate falling to her child (presumed free) 
fal-'Aini, ibid.), both variants of the fundamental 
thesis. — From the point of view of the criticism 
of Muslim Tradition, none of these hadiths is 
unimpeachable with the exception of the one quoted 


i expressions of opinion on the um? 7 i al-zvalad in 
addition to 'Umar’s from the period of the earliest 
j jurists before the origin of the ??iadhdhib\ i. The 
! master may release her for money (i. e. as ??iuka- 
I laba); 2. she may be sold without restriction; 
1 3. the master may sell her at any time during his 
I life-time and when he dies she becomes free 
1 (she is thus regarded as miidabhara\ al-Shah'i is 
I said to have held this view); 4, she may be sold 
I to pay a debt due by the estate; 5. she may be 
sold, but if her child is alive at the death of his 
father and her master, she is manumitted at the 
! expense of any share he may have in the estate 
1 and inherits with him; 6. she can only be sold 
' on condition she is set free; 7. even if she is 
contumacious and runs away, she cannot be sold, 
but only if she is immoral or becomes an unbe- 
i liever (according to al-MuzanI al-Shab'i could not 
come to a decision on this point). But even by 
this time the thesis that the umm al-zvalad could 
I not be sold but became free on the death of her 
: master, had won most suppoiters, among whom 
; al-Hasan al-Basn, 'Ata\ Mudjahid, al-Zuhu, Ibrahim 
al-Nakha'i (cf on him al-Kh"arizmi, op. oil, ii. 
167; Kitab al-Athar., p. 71, 102) and others aie 
specially mentioned. Particular questions which 
now arise for the first time, are referred back to 
older authorities, such as the decision N^. 5 to 
Ibn Mas'ud, Ibn 'Abbas and Ibn al-Zubair (Jbid.), 
decision N®. 6 to 'Umar ; also Kauz, iv. 5123), 
other details also to 'Umar vulgata, ' 7 /^, 

bab 8, riivaya of al-Shaibank Kitab al-Buyu^y Bab 
Bax' Vmmahdt al-Azvlad^ al-Khw-arizmi, ibid, etc ). 

6. In the time of the formation of the madhahib 
the view that the umm al-zvalad cannot be sold 
is held by Abii Hanifa with Abu Vusuf, Zufar, al- 
Shaiban! and their colleagues. al-Awza'i, al-ThawrI. 
al-Hasan b. Salih, al-Laith b. Sa'd, Malik {Muvvatti?^ 
loc. cit.\ Muda'^xnvana., viii. 23) and his colleagues, 
Abii Thawr and Ibn Hanbal. This is also the final 
opinion of al-Shafi'i and therefore that of his collea- 
gues and pupils, while he. according to a reliable 
tradition, had previously sanctioned the sale of the 
umm al-zvalad (al-'Aini on the authority of al- 
Bukhari, 'ZM’, bab 8 ; al-Nawawi, adj mu' ^ ix. 
243: cf. also above, section 5)* liberation of 
the umm al-zvalad was deduced iherefiom in 
three ways (al-Nawaw'i, ibid.) .so that in all we 
have four different opinions attributed to al-Shafi'i 
(al-Shawkani, Xail al-AzvtZa\ Kitab aKltk.^ Bab 
Umm al-Wdlad., on N^. 7). According to Dawud 
also, and the Zahiris, the Shi'i Imams and the 
Tw'elver-Imamis (here however sometimes with the 
qualification that she becomes free if she was still 
in the possession of her master at his death and 
her child is alive) and the Mu'tazilis (al-Shawkani. 
op. at.)., she can be sold. Although the four f/ia- 
dhdhib in the end all declared that the umm al-zvalad 
could not be sold, the existence of idjma' on this 
point is nevertheless sometimes doubted (al-Saii'ani, 
op. cit..^ on N® 12 ; al-Shawkank op. cit ), sometimes 
how'everalso definitely asserted (al-Xawawi, op. at.). 
The verdict of a kadi w’ho gave a decision opposed 
to this teaching is not absolutely without support 
(cf. e. g. Naw'awi, op. at. etc.). 
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7. In order to prevent the birth of a child the 
practice of '^azl was frequent in intercourse with 
Jilase-girls, and it is therefore often discussed in 
connection with the uvun al-walaJ. The most 
important of the references in tradition on this 
subject have been collected by Wensinck, 
of Early Mtiham??iadan Tiaditicn.bo^. ‘‘Intercouise”: 
heie it sufficient to say that ''azl uas considered to 
be permitted with a slave-girl. — To prevent a slave- 
girl becoming um>n al-ioalad the master had also 
the possibility of not acknowledging the paternity 
of her child; this goes back to a similar usage in 
the pagan period (cf. above, sect. i). While this 
was never so rigidly regulated as the case of 
disputing the paternity of a \ufe's child (cf. there- 
on Wensinck. cp. cit.. s. v. Child and the article 
Li'^AN'), nevertheless an effort was made to restrict 
the right of di>puting the pateinity in the case 
of the umni al-ioalad aKo. Haditlis are quoted 
from T’mar and Ibn T'mar to the effect that no one 
who has had intercoiuse with a slave-giil has the 
light to dispute the paternity of her child^ even 
if he sa}s he used 'azl or if there is another 
pateinity po'sible. The Malikis and Shah*^l3 agree 
\\ith this. The Hanafis on the other hand hold 
the view that the paternity of the child and the 
character of the ■^lave as timm al--K^’u'.ad in this 
case depends entirely on an acknowledgment by 
the master. For this the> cite traditions to the 
effect that Ibn 'Abbas and Zaid b. Ibabit had 
disputed the paternity of children of their slave- 
women on the ground that they had used 'a-V. This 
question is discussed by al-TahawI ('c/. r/A, p. 66, 
68) and the traditions cited. — That the child 
borne by a slave to her master (on the assumption 
tliat his paternity is established) is free, has always 
i'eoti rec.jgnised in Islam without any difference 
of opinion and in the discussion of the position 
of the ttmm al<valid\i is regarded as a presumption 
and argunicnt for her not being sold. T he deduction 
is natuial tiiat the fathers lecognitiun of children 
bom in concubinage (cf. above, section 1) must 
•as a rule have been feg.arded as a matter of course 
in the (lays just before Islam: the survival of 
C()nsidei alilc piossibility of disputing paternity with 
regaid to a concubine seems t(j have actually been 
cau-ed primarily by the considerable impiovement 
in tlie position of the umm al-i^-alad under Islam 
at the expense of her master. 

S. The details of the teaching of the fihh about 
the uinin ai-^'adid are as follows. Every, even 
nun-Muslim, slave-girl who has borne her master 
feven after his death) a child is considered 7tmm 
a-', ala.:-, on the death of her master she becomes 
i/w lurc free (so that she can neither be sold to pay 
oil debts on the estate [cf. however below] nor 
can she be included m the third of the estate set 
asi(Ie for legacies) ; a legacy set aside by her master 
in her^ favour is therefore valid, as tradition even 
rom Linar’s time shows (al-Daiimi, IVasdyU, 
ball 27); all legitimate and illegitimate childrcD 
whom she has after becoming pregnant by her master 
are likewise free — in so far as they are not already 
free as children of her master. Even in the case of 
a stilloorn child, the mother becomes zimm al-zoalad- 
opn-iious differ regarding a miscarriage. There is 
a .so a difference of opinion in the case where a 
man m.arne, a foreign slave, makes her pregnant, 
‘ ' ‘ en sells her. as well as in the case where 


a man makes his sons slave pregnant, from the 
' " s expectancy of reversion to fie- 


[ dom, it follows that she cannot be sold or pledged; 
j if she commits a crime the master cannot evade 
his responsibility for her by di-spui^ing of her. Ir 
other respects she remains a slave : she has no 
right to property : the diya or (ivih paid for in- 
juiies to her belong to her ma^ler etc. ffin tlw 
question whether the master may many her witlijiii 
her consent, opinions differ. In any case, the m.i'Ui 
has the right to her body and to her labour, but 
i the Malikis allow him only to demand light wuik 
i from her and prohibit him hiring her out. Un iLe 
1 legal position of the iitiun al-zoalad of a niiiko’..' 

1 and that of a non-Muslim, who adopts I'-lran. 

1 opinions vary. — Apart from the fact that the 
, umm al-zcalad can be sold to pay debts vvhwh 
her master had incurred before she became pregnant. 

, she loses her reversion to liberty only, m tliu 
opinion of the Hanafis and Malikis, if >he de- 
liberately kills her master. According to the Hanafi?, 

, in this case she is liable to kisTis^ but in the va:; 

, of accidental killing nothing is done to her; ac- 
I cording to the Malikis, in the case of delibeiate 
I killing she becomes the slave of the heirs who 
I can kill her or not; if they leave her alive "he 
, receives loo lashes and is put in prison foi a 
' year. According to the §hafiTs, she has to pL-'V 
j diya m both cases and among the HanbalTs. re- 
! cording to one riioaya^ not more than her own 
I value or xYm diya. according to another A'/:.'c7rc7. her 
j own value. — On the opinion of the ShiT imams, 
which differs not inconsiderably, see Querry. Drc'it 
Musiilmafi. li. 147 sipq. 

j 9. In Muslim law a most rigid distinction is 
I made between marriage and concubinage, much 
i so that the master cannot enter into mariia^je w ith 
his slave at all. Divergences from this rule are 
; extraordinarily rare, ^adhad b. Hakim (d. 2io). 

I a companion of Zufar's, is said, when he bought 
■ a slave, to have married her on the ground that 
! “perhaps she may be a free woman” (^Abd al- 
. Kadir, al-Djan'ahir al-niiidf i., N*^, 66S; Ibn 
1 Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel, 8i); and the FihUt^ 
(p. 207, 15) records with reservation of al-Tahavvl 
(d. 322j that he wrote a work in which he justifu-’d 
marriage with slaves (but probably one’s own), but 
the authenticity of such stories is not certain; the 
first is among a number of anecdotes and the 
second is based on hearsay only. A trace of the 
old Arab custom of a concubinage merging in* 
to a marriage (cf. section i) is not necessarily 
however to be seen in this; the first story would 
be explained by the overgreat scrupulousness often 
shown by religious people in secular affairs, and 
the second by the also not rare complaisance towards 
princes, which could be attributed to al-Tahawi 
in polemics. 

lo. In spite of all the ameliorations which the 
development of Muslim law brought to the position 
of the umm al-2valad^ the old contemptuous feeling 
towards a union with a slave and the children 
born from it long remained. Among the haditji'’ 
which condemn the maintenance of concubines, 
one with a doubtless anti-^Abbasid bias survived 
down to al-Bukhari (//«««, bab 37; V//’, bab 8) 
and Muslim trad. l, 5, 7), but had ds 

meaning distorted. This was the last echo of the 
old pre-lslamic point of view. Under the completely 
changed social conditions, the absolute equality of 
the children boro from a marriage with a free- 
woman and in concubinage has now been long 
completely established. 
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mens, Le Berceaii de p. 276 — 306; 
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(Joseph Schaciit) 

UMMA, the Kuranic word for people, 
community, is not to be derived from the 
Arabic root but to be explained as a loanword 

from the Hebrew {iimmoi) or Aramaic {iimm'^tha). 
It has therefore no direct connection with the 
homonyms also found in the Kuran, which mean 
“a period” (Sura xi. 11 ; xii. 45) and ‘‘descent” (Slira 
xliii. 21 sq?). Perhaps the loanword found ita way 
into Arabic at a comparatively early period (see 
Horovitz's citation of the Safa inscription, hi 
407). In any case the word was taken up by 
Muhammad and henceforth becomes a specifically 
Islamic term. 

The passages in the Kur'an, in which the word 
ummu (plur, timani) occurs are so varied that its 
meaning cannot be rigidly defined. This much 
however seems to be certain, that it always refers 
to ethnical, linguistic or religious bodies of people 
who are the objects of the divine plan of salvation. 
Even in passages like Sura vii. 164 and xxviii. 
22, where uvima is used in quite a colourless 
fashion, there is a hint of this significance. The 
term is in isolated cases applied to the Djinn 
(Sura, vii. 36; xii. 24; xlvi. 17), indeed to all 
living creatures (Sura vi. 38) but always with the 
implication that these creatures are to be included 
in the divine scheme of salvation and are liable 
to judgment. Ununa is exceptionally applied in 
one passage (Shra xvi. 121) to an individual, 
Abraham. Here the term eithei has the meaning 
of imam (so the Arab lexicogiaphersj, or Abraham 
is so called in his capacity as head of the com- 
munity founded by him (Horovitz), by a use of 
the part for the whole. Otherwise iimma always 
lefers to whole groups or at least to groups within 
large communities. 

God has sent to each umma a messenger (Sura 
vi. 42; X. 48; xiii. 29; xvi. 38, 65; xxiii. 46: 
>^xix. 17; xl. 5) or admonisher (Sura xxxv. 22, 
40) to guide them on the right path. But like 
Muhammad, these messengers of God have often 
been attacked and called liars (Sura xxiii. 46: 
xxix. 17; xl. 5). They \\ill therefore appear on 
the day of judgment as witnesses against them 
(Sura iv. 45; xvi. 86, 91; xxviii. 75 ; * 37 )* 

For each umma is brought to judgment (Sura vi. 
108; vii. 32; x. 50; XV. 5: xxiii. 45; xxvii. 85^ 
^Iv. 27). In contrast to those who could not be 
converted, a number within the individual ummas, 
however heeded the appeal of God’s messenger 
and thus came on to the right path (Sura xvi. 
38). This is particularly true of the ahl al~kitab. 

The companies of the righteou.-- among the ahl 
ol-kitab are also called ummas (Sura lii. 109 sq.'.^ 
V- 70; vii. 159; cf. ii. 128, 135; vii. 167, iSo; 


xi. 50). They are relatively small groups within 
larger communities. 

Muhammad frequently discusses the question 
why mankind consists of a plurality of ummas 
and has not remained a unit. He sees the ultimate 
reason for this in God's inscrutable decree. “Men 
were a single umma. Then they became disunited. 
If a word had not gone out fiom thy Lord, the 
matter would have been decided between them, 
about which they disagreed” (Sura x. 20; cf. v. 53; 
xi. 120; xvi. 95; xiii. 6). Sometimes he traces this 
disruption to the malevolence of mankind (Sura li. 
209; xxi. 92 sq.\ xxiii. 54 sq.'). In another passage 
it is traced to the division of the Israelites into 
12 tribes (Sura vii. 160; cf. 167). These rhetoiical 
rather than logical utterances of Muhammad are 
most likely to be taken as replies to objections 
raised by his opponents (of the ahl al-kitab). The 
Prophet would hardly have come to tackle this 
difficult problem of his own accord. 

As regards Muhammad’s umma in particular, 
we can trace a number of variations and changes 
in the meaning of the term. But the question is 
simpler here as we are dealing to some extent 
with a historical phenomenon. 

In the first period of his prophetic activity 
Muhammad regarded the Arabs in general or his 
Meccan countrymen as a closed umma. Just as 
the earlier messengers and admonisheis of God 
had been sent to the ummas of the past (see above), 

, so he had now been given the task of transmitting 
I the divine message to the Arab umma which 
I had hitherto been neglected., in order to show it 
, the way to salvation. Like the earlier messengers 
i (see above), he also was fieicely attacked by his 
umma and accused of lying. After he had finally 
broken off relations with the pagan Meccans and 
migrated with his followers to Madina, he created 
a new community there. He went beyond the cucle 
! of Muslims proper and included those citizens of 
Madina who had not yet heeded his religious appeal 
in one political combination. “The constitution of 
the community of Madina”, in which thi.s unification 
was Iviid down in writing, expreasly states that the 
citizens of the town, including the Jews, formed 
an umma (Ibn Hi^am, p. 341,3 sq.., 342, ig sqq?). 
The piedominantly political chaiacter of this 
new umma was however only a makeshift. As 
j soon as Muhammad felt himself firmly established 
and had successfully attacked the pagan Meccans, 
he was able to exclude from his politico-religious 
community the Madinese (especially the Jews) w'ho 
had not yet adopted his religion. As time went 
on, his umma came more and more to consist only 
of his proper followers, the Muslims. In contrast 
to the ahl al-kierd>., with whom he had previously 
been in alliance, he now described the Muslims as 
an umma and laid stress on their religious and ethical 
qualities (Suva iii. 100, 106). His final breaking 
away from the ahl al-kitab had as a result that 
he turned more and more to the Meccans and 
their centie of woiship, the KaTa (cf. in this 
connection Sura li. 119 sqq.^fs^. 1 22. and Sura xxii. 
35, 66). He only apparently resumed his original 
idea of an umma embracing all the .Arabs. In 
reality the final result w'as fundamentally different 
from the starting-point. The Arab umma, which 
Muhammad had originally taken for granted, was 
only created by him after much hard work. If it 
at first repieseiited a community of Arabs, this was 
moie or less a secondary phenomenon. The essential 
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thing was the religious foundation on which i 
it uas based. The umma of the Arabs was trans- i 
formed into an umma of the Muslims. It is no I 
iionder then that it spread very soon after Muham- 1 
mad's death far beyond the bounds of Arabia and ' 
in couise of time brought together very diffeient i 
stocks and nations to form a higher unit. | 

Bibliography'. E. W. Lane, An Arabic \ 
English Le.xicon.^ i. 90; j. Horovitz, Kot anische . 
I'ntcrsiichnngen, Berhn-Leipzig 1926, p 5 ‘~ 53 - ' 
do., jfeioish Proper Xamss and Derivalives in the \ 
Koran {ffebrezo Union College Annual.^ vol. ii., 
Cincinnati 1925, p. 145 — 227), p. 190; K. 
Ahiens, in Z, D, AI. (?., N. F., ix. 37: liuhl- 
■Schaeder, Das Lcbcn MuhanimeJs. Leipzig 1 930, 
p. 209 — 212 (see further literature, note 24), 
277 i 343 — 345 ; Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Islam 
(Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Keli- 
gionsgeschichte'^). p. 658-660. 672 sq.'. on umma 
in the literature of Tradition see the references 
under Community in . 3 . J. Wensinck, .4 Handbook , 
cf Em ly Muhammadan T/adition, Leyden 1927. 1 
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UMMI, an epithet of Muhammad in the 
Kui’an. connected in some way with the word 
umma [q. v.]. It dues not seem however to be a 
direct derivative, as it only appears after the Hidjra 
,inU h.is a ditterent meaning from umma. which is 
alre.idy common in the period before the Hidjra. 
In htira in. 19, Muhammad invites the ahl al-kitdb 
and the ummis to adopt Islam {kul li ' llad/iina Titu 
l‘kitdb zoa l-itmmiyin C mmlyun here means 
^heathen , as it does in the same Sura, verse 69, 
where the word is put with this meaning into the 
mouths of the ahl al-htdb. The latter passage 
makes it probable that ummi or ummiyun is a 
word coined by the ahl al-kitdb (probably the 
Jews especially) to describe the heathen. This 
explanation is all the more probable since Hoiovitz 
has shown that it has an equivalent in the Hebrew 
ummot hJi-’-dldm (Gieek^ri sivi, roC xorizov). 

In Sura Kii. 2 theie is an allusion to God 
having sent an apostle to the ummiyun. As Mu- 
hainmaa liere i.s unmi^takaldy called an apostle 
from the heathen and for the heathen, it is natural 
to assume that he aUo refers to himself as the 
heathen piuphet in the words al-nabi al-ummi 
(Sura vn. 156, 158) and presents himself “to the 
Jews as a mbVe ummdt luKdldm'' (Horovitz; cf. 
■Nira vii. 156: “whose name they find written in 
their Taiordt and the ImUir"). What further shades 
ol meaning Muhammad himself gave to this epithet 
1' however very difficult to ascertain. If we compare 
tue words of Sura vii. 156 with the praise which 
-luhammad gives m .Sura iii. 100, tofitohis umma 
we cannot help thinking that he might possibly 
al.o have been making a play on the etymology 
ummi^umma.ln any case, he did not in the least 
consider the epithet al-nab'i al-umml as derogatory. 

l-iants ISuh! has recently again put forward the 
thesis that means not “heathen” (JSviwV) but 
untaught (Aeoxo?). In spite of the fact that this 
could very well fit the text of Sura ii. 73, there 
S on the whole more against than for it. Ummiyun 
in . lira 11 73 can. if necessary, no doubt be trans- 
e heathen if one does not want to try 
something else (»ee Horovitz). On the other hand^ 
the same werd in Pura lii. 69 cannot from the 
; “-taught, even if 

— ' on etymological gumnds be difficult to 


explain as “layman” for neither the Arabic titiima 
nor the Hebrew ur?ima nor the Aramaic 
means people in the sense of the laity. Kinall) 
Huhl's objection to the Prophet calling him;>elf a 
“heathen prophet*’ loses weight when we remember 
that Muhammad was perhaps not quite clear about 
the full significance of the Jewish conception of 
“heathen” and that he. as above indicated, ma} 
have given it a new significance. 

The application of the term unuiii to Muhammad 
was often quoted as evidence that he could not 
read or write. In reality the expression ha-5 nu 
healing on the question. For the text of Sura ii. 
73 which gives rise to this assumption does not 
charge the ummiyun with ignorance of reading 
and writing, but with a deficient knowledge of the 
holy scriptures. 

B iblio g r ap h y : A. J. Wensinck. Acta 0) i. n- 
talia // fLeiden 1924), p. 191 sq.\ J. Horovi?:. 
Koranische Untersuchungen^ Berlin-Leipzig 1926, 
P* 51 — 53 > ‘^ 0 -? jevcish Proper Names an: 
Derivatives in the Ko) an (^Hebreiu Vnion Ccilcy 
Annua/e, ii., Cincinnati 1925, p. 145 — 227;. 
p. 190 sq.; K. Ahrens, Z.D.M. Ncuc Fdyy 
ix. 37; Buhl-Schaeder, Das Leben J/uhamme i. ^ 
Leipzig 1930, p. 56, 131. (R Paret) 

^UMRA, “the little pilgrimage”, i. The 
ceremonies of the (Muslim) ^umra. 
The "umra, like the hadjdj [q. v.], can only be 
performed in a state of ritual purity (ihram [q-v.]). 
On assuming the ihram., the pilgrim {mu'tamir) 
must make up his mind whether he is going to 
perform the 'umra by itself or in combination 
with the hadj^ and express his intention in an 
appropriate ^Aya [q. v.]. If he combines the 'umia 
with the hadjdj (see below) he can assume the 
ihram for both pilgrimages at once; in the other 
case the ihram must be specially assumed for the 
“^umra in the unconsecrated area (/»'//) outside of 
the haram of Mecca. This holds also for native 
Meccans who, when they are going to perform 
the hadjdj, can assume the ihram within Mecca. 
Three places are preferred for the assumption of 
the ihram for the '^umra: DjiVana. Hudaibiya and 
especially Tan'im. The latter place was therefore 
also known as al-T'mra. With the utterance of the 
labbaika [q. v.] formula, the actual ceremony of 
the pilgrimage begins. The muhamir goes to Mecca 
in order first of all to go around the KaHoa [cf. 
tawaf]. He enters the mosque through the north 
door of the north-east side (Bab al-Salam), goes 
under the portal of the Banu ^aiba to the Black 
Stone built into the wall of the Ka'^ba and, turning 
right, begins the sevenfold circumambulation of 
the Ka^ba, saying prayers all the while. The first 
three circumambulations are performed at a rapid 
pace (7-«w£2/), the four last at an ordinary rate. 
After this is finished, in order to acquire a special 
blessing he presses himself against the pait of 
the Ka*^ba wall which lies between the Black 
Stone and the door of the Ka'ba. In conclusion he 
prays two rak'as behind the Makam Ibrahim, drinks 
a draught of the holy Zemzem water and touches 
once again in farew^ell the Black Stone (these last 
ceremonies are however not considered absolutely 
necessary). The mu'tamir now leaves the mosiiue 
through the great al-Safa door in order to perform 
the second essential part of the '^umra, the running 
between al-Safa and al-Marwa [cf. the article SaS']. 
He goes to the hill al-Safa and utters a few prayers 
there. He then goes to the hill al-Marwa, over 
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four hundred yards farther north, past the north- 
east side of the mosque. A short low-lying stretch 
at the east corner of the mosque is covered at 
a more rapid pace {Jiarix'al or J:habab\. Reaching 
al-Marwa, the mu'^tamir again utteis a piayer. He 
then returns the same way in the reverse direction 
and so on until he has covered the distance seven 
times and ends at al-Marwa. He has thus com- 
pleted the ceremony of the '^umra, and has only 
to have his hair cut or be shaved by one of the 
barbers waiting there. If he is making the 'umra 
in combination with the hadjdj, he only has his 
hair trimmed and has the proper cutting done on 
the loth Dhu ’ 1 -Hid]dja at the end of the hadj^. 

2. The History of the '^Umra and its 
relation to the Hadjdj. The ceienionies which 
make up the ^luslim “^umra are undoubtedly for 
the most part taken over from the pre-lslamic 
period. They completely lack any close connection 
with the religion preached by Muhammad, except 
for the Muhammadan prayers used in them. The 
Prophet did not alter these practices but only 
assimilated them to his teaching. This he could 
all the more readily do as their original significance 
seems to have become but obscurely under^-tood 
by his contemporaries. That he allowed them to 
persist at all is probably less to be attributed to 
his personal reverence for them than to his political 
instinct which made him respect the traditions of 
his conservative fellow-countrymen. 

On the paits played by the separate cere- 
monies of the Muslim ^umra in the pre-lslamic . 
peiiod see the articles ihram, s.aS' and t.awaf. I 
The Muslim ‘^umra as a group of ceremonies 1 
forming a single whole also goes back to a pre- 
Muhammadan institution. This is shown by the 
very fact that Muhammad refers to it by a name 
which in his time seems already to have been a 
special term and enables us to assume that the 
thing itself was well-known. This however does 
not mean that the separate parts of the pre-IsUmic 
'umra exactly corresponded to those of the Muslim 
himra. The two institutions, so far as we can see, 
did not exactly coincide. It is however very diffi- 
cult to make out in what the difference lay, as 
we do not even know the earliest form of the 
Muslim \imra, much less that of the Djahiliya. 
We have therefore to make up for the lack of 
authentic sources by deductions from mateiial 
which is not absolutely above reproach. 

The pre-Muhammadan Vmra probably consisted 
of ritual acts, which were performed in a state 
of iJu'Tini within Mecca and included the (aivaf 
of the Ka^ba. On the other hand, the course between 
al-Safa and al-Marwa does not seem to have 

been included. This follows from the text of Sura 
li. 153, which clearly distinguishes between hadjdj 
and “^umra on the one hand and the course between 
al-Safa and al-Marwa on the other and describes 
the performance of the latter in connection with 
the hadjdj or '^umra as irreproachable, indeed even 
meritorious, but still as a work of supererogation. 
Muhammad himself performed it in 632 following 
the tawaf and thus by his example gave a further 
stimulus to the incorporation of the sa^y into the 
Muslim ^umra. If the Muslim Tunra in this respect 
shows an accretion compared with that of the 
pre-Muhammadan period, it seems also to have 
lost something. For the 'umra in the Djahiliya 
can hardly have consisted of the iawaf only. 
Probably an additional essential element in it was 


the sacrifice of animals bought for the special 
puipose, a custom which was later mainly confined 
to the hadjdj. Muhammad himself brought sacri- 
ficial animals to the unfortunate “^umra of al-Hu- 
daibiya and a year later to the so-called ^Umrat 
al-Kad'^. 

As to the relation of the himra to the hadjdj, 
the very similarity of these two institutions has 
contributed to confuse them and to blend their 
distinguishing features. Their reciprocal fusion had 
already begun in the last years of the Prophet. 
Muhammad began the only hadjdj in which he 
took part as head of the Muslim community shortly 
before his death, by performing the tazeaf and 
sa^y after his arrival in Mecca, ceremonies which 
did not originally form the beginning of the hadjdj 
but were elements of the Muslim '^umra. Pie there- 
upon put off the ihram and said that the ceremonies 
so far performed formed an Smra. \\ hen more- 
over 'Umar and otheis of those with him did not 
approve of putting off the ihram and did not 
follow him, this clearly shows how closely the 
ceremonies of the 'umia were associated with 
those of the hadjdj for them and that in their 
view these holy acts should be performed in one 
and the same ihram. If we reflect that the revelation 
announced on this occasion (Sura ii. 192) laid down 
a penance for using the hadjdj for the 'umra in this 
way and that Muhammad to some extent acknow- 
ledged himself guilty, then it is natural to sup- 
pose that Muhammad had only put off the ihram 
in order to be able to associate with his wives 
who were there and not with the object of keeping 
'umra and hadjdj absolutely distinct (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Fecst^ p. S3 — 102). In 
any case, Muhammad in the year 632 made the 
'umia precede the performance of the hadjdj and 
thus put his approval on the combination of hadjdj 
and 'unira. This combination had a deeper cause: 
Muhammad on the one hand proclaimed Mecca 
with the Ka'ba as the centie of the worship of 
Islam and on the other took over the hadjdj, 
which originally had veiy little, if anything at 
all, to do with Mecca, into Islam. He had indeed 
eveiy leasou to bring the Muslim hadjdj into 
connectioa with the sanctuary of Mecca. The more 
he succeeded, however, the more the 'umra lost 
its raison d'ctie as a special pilgrimage to Mecca. 
It was therefore quite a natural development when 
the Muslim 'umra became more associated with 
the Muslim hadjdj and original elements of the 
'umra were absorbed by the corresponding elements 
of the hadjdj, as was presumably the case with 
the sacrifices (see above). The bimra and the 
hadjdj did not however absolutely combine into 
one. This was prevented by, amongst other things, 
the fact that Muhammad in the pilgrimage above 
mentioned drew a line of separation between the 
two by discarding the ihram. 

In the consensus (^iJJma^^ of Muslim opinion, 
two ways of combining the bimra with the hadjdj 
came to be recognised in course of time; tamattiF 
and kiratt. The former term was applied, following 
Sura ii. 192 {jnan tamattcFa bi ’’l-umrai’- i/a 
^Fhacf/d/^), to the way which Muhammad had 
actually followed, namely combining '^umra and 
hadjdj with a bieak in the //// 'Umar threatened 
during his caliphate to punish its observance with 
the punishment of stoning and even under the 
early Omaiyads it does not seem to have been 
usual. A'iran is the name given to the combination 
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of 'umra and hadjdj without breaking the ihram. 
In this the ihnim is assumed for the 'umra and 
the hadjdj at the same time. As in the Muslim 
hadjdj the ceremonies which constitute an umra 
are also performed, according to the prevailing 
view an 'umia i.s completely carried out when 
they have been performed, so that — if the in\a 
of kiran has been taken — the hadjdj is completed. 
Some authorities however demand that the cere- 
monies of the Smra should be specially carried 
through. The ihram must not be broken in any 
circumstance.s. 

The 'umra, in spite of its partial absorption in 
the hadjdj, has howevei retained its independence, 
although only to a limited degree, \\hen the 
hadjdj is peifornied alone in the i. e. by 

itself (in contrast to tamathk and /■iVu.i/ ). the 'umra 
.ilso must be performed separately. Pilgrims who 
come from outside to Mecca seem as a rule in 
this case to peiform the 'umia after the completion 
of the hadjdj ceremonies so that they naturally 
have to assume the ilpTim again. In the course 
of time this independent 'mnra ceremony seems 
to have become giadually confined to such iluslims 
as were permanently or for a considerable time 
resident in Mecca or came theie at a time other 
than that of the hadjdj. But it was just this local 
limitation of the independent 'umra that favoured the 
survival of traditions from the pre-Muhammadan 
period. If we therefore learn that the 'umra for 
centuries was celebrated as an independentceremony. 
prefeiably in the month of Radjab, we can probably , 
see in this a survival of pre-Islamic tradition: the ! 
umia in the time of Djahiliya w'as presumably a | 
ceremony observed annually in Radjab and there- ! 
fore had nothing to do with the hadjdj, the pil- j 
grimage in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja (cf. also the tradition I 
according to which 'Ckkasha had his hair cut in 
Radjab ^ of the year 2 to make himself look like 
a pilgrim). .As Muhammad could only prepare 
the way for the combination of the 'umra with 
the hadjdj but not complete it, the old tiadition 
of peifoiming it in Radjab surv'ived for centuries 
later. It K only in comparatively modern times 
that Radjab seems to have lost its significance 
for the pciformance of the umra. The custom of 
the Meccan, of journeying to the holy places of 
Medina in Radjab perhaps broke it down. When 
umras are now peiformed in dis.sociation from the 
Itadjdj (i, e. in if) ad), the nights of the months 
of the fast (Ramadan) are specially favoured for 
this purpose and especiallv the last ten which are 
connected with the lailat al-hadr. 

3 - The significance of the pre-Islam ic 
and the Islamic umra. If the pre-Islamic 
umra was annually peiformed in Radjab and also 
if the calculation is correct which places Radjab 
originally in the spring, its similarity with the 
Jewish passover strikes one at once. The animals 
which are saciificed at it weie perhaps, as in the 
Jewish ceremony, ori_>;inally first horns (cf. Well- 
hau.sen, Keste. p. gS jy.; \V. Robertson Smith, 
I.cclHics on the Religion of the Semites^., p. 227 
ry., 464). In Aluhammad’s time however, the ori- 
ginal significance of the 'umra seems to have been 
practically forgotten and it no longer fell in the 
spring. 

The Islamic 'umra is an expression of piety 
mainly of a personal nature, especially if it is 
undertaken separately and not with the hadjdj 
Ac ceremony observed annually by the Muslim 


community together. Probably this individual cha- 
racter is the result of the fact that it lost it, in- 
dependence in time and so f.ir as it vva, not 
associated with the hadjdj constituted a vvoik of 
supererogation. Before Islam the 'umra had probablv 
a more collective character. 

The question, answered differently by the dif- 
ferent madhah.rb, whether the Muslim is bound 
to the same degree to perform the 'umra as he 
is the hadjdj is of little significance, in as much 
as every Muslim who performs the hadjdj a, a 
rule performs the 'umra at the same time. The 
case of a pilgrim who has begun a hadjdj an'! 
for any reason cannot complete it, is a special 
one. Under these circumstances he is bound to 
perform an 'umra in order to be able to put oi; 
the thidm for a time. The omission is however 
not made good by this. The hadjdj on the contrarv 
must be made good in the following year. 

B i b i to g )■ a f h y. Th. W. Jujnboll, 
des islamisehen Gesetzes^ Leipzig— Leipzig 1910. 
p. 138 ryy.: [Wizaiat al-Avvkaf, Kism al-Masad,id 
al-Ftfi ''ala ' l-Madhdhib al-arta'a, Kistn a ■ 
'Ibadaf Cairo 1928, p. 664 — 669, 676 — 6S6. 
692 — 69S; Bukhari, ed. Krehl, i. 443 — 449 - 
Muslim-Xavvawi, iii. 216 — 218; Nasir-i Khos- 
ravv, Sefer-name, ed. Schefer, p. 66 sg . ; Ton 
Djubair. Rihla, ed. Wright-de Goeje {G.M.S.. 
V.), p. So sg., 12S— 137; Ibrahim Rifat Bajia. 
MiR'at al-Haramain^ Cairo 1925, i. 99 - 
337; Burton, Personal Xarrative of a Pt'p-im- 
age to Mecca and Medina^ iii., Leipzig 1874. 
p. 122 — 128; E. Rutter, The Holy Cities of 
Arabia, London-New York 192S, i. 96 — 1141 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii., Haag 1SS9, 
P- 55, 70, 75 -f?-, 83 sq.\ do., Het Mekkaamchi 
Feest, Leyden 1880 (= Verspreide CeschnJtiH, 
i. I sqq,)\ Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidcn- 
turns 2, p. 78 sq,, 84, 98 ; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 

^ Le f'elerinage a la Mekke, Pans 1923, e,p. 

I p. 192 sqq. and 304^71/.; H. Lammens, Zr r»/d’ 

des bctyles et let processions religieuses ciu’z .n 
Arabes pretsianiites {B.I.F.A.O., Cairo 1910, 
p- 39 — ioOi P- 64 7 ^i 

sanctuixires preishxmites dans V Arabic oceidtn talc 
(fl.F.O.B., .XI. 2), Bairut 1926, esp. p. 1 * 9 ) 
129 — 1331 Clemen, Der iirsprunghche Sinn 
dci hagg {IsL, X. 161 — 177), p. 165 — 167. 

(R. PaREt) 

'UNAIZA, one of the most important 
towns in southern Nadjd, and of the distiict 
of Kasim. The vocalisation used here is confirmed 
by the Arab geographers (e. g. expressly by al- 
Bakri, Mu'-dyam, p. 670; Yakut, Mu'djani, iii- 
737 and pass.) and lexicographers (e. g. Lisan ai- 
'Atab, vii. 251) and also by the modern pionun- 
ciation [C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
Cambridge 1888 (London 1924), ii. 551 gives for 
it_ as his authority the educated negro Shaikh b 
'ATdh at 'L'naiza]. The transcription varies with 
different writers [Aneyzeh, Aneizeh, 'Aneiza, Anei- 
seh, Aneze(h), Anezeh, .Anase; English also Anizeh, 
'Aneyza(h), Aneiza, Anaiza ; French Eneyze, 
Aneizeh] and sometimes agrees with that of the 
tribe 'Anaza, transcribed in different ways. As 
regards the etymology, M. v. Oppenheim ( I oni 
Mittelnieer zurn Fersischen Golf, Berlin igoo, ik 
54) deduces too much from the assonance when he 
thinks that the name suggests the original home of 
the 'Anaza. If any etymological relation between 
. the two names may be assumed, the most we can 
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say is that the foundation of the town may be 
asciibed to the tribe. The note in the Tadj al- 
iv. 62 (cf. Lisan^ op. cit.') is also based 
on a connection with a tribe-names The explanation 
given to Doughty {op. cit ii. 562. s v. Blackstotu 
[of ^Aneyza]) is untenable: “The name of h\neyza 
is from a berg upon which it is built”. 

In ancient times the site of T’naiza seems to 
have been occupied by (Ptol. vi. 7, 31), 

i. e. the Djarad al-Ka^im of the Aiab geographers 
(e. g. Yakut, ii. 56), the old capital of Kasim; 
none of the positions given by Ptolemy corresponds 
to the position of '^Unaiza so closely as that of 
Gorda, 76° lo', 24^ 30' (still better the vulgate 
24° lo'k D]arad(a) was located by A. Sprenger, 
Du’ altc Geographie Aralnc/is, Berne 1875, p- 16S, 
in the vicinity of the modern Buiaida or T yun 
(north of '^Unaiza), by Doughty (op. cit.^ ii. 606) 
with more reason, in the mined site of the modern 
el-Etheli on the Wadi ’ 1 -Rumma. east of al-Rass 
(S. W. of "^Unaiza). '^Unaiza is mentioned in the 
older Arabic poetry, e. g. in the Ilamasa. p. 211. 
501 (ed. Freytag), in ImriPu ’l-Kais (ed. Ahhvardt, 
The Divans\ 34, 3, in the A'(zftl'zV(ed. Bevan), 
P- 334 i 9 ^ 4 ' iti a quotation from Aws b. Haritha 
in al-Hamdani, Djazira (ed. D. H. ^luller). p. 172; 
there is also the 'L'naizatain in the Mu'ailaka 
of ‘"Antara, verse 9, which however does not quite 
fit (the dual form also in the quotation from a 
poet in Yakut, ii. 135 etc.), a place-name, which 
according to al-Bakri, op. cit.., and Yakut, iii. 739 
is identical with 'Unaiza; it perhaps was applied to 
two adjacent settlements (of. al-Karyatain) of the 
same tribe, and similarly with naizat in \ dkut, 
iii. 298. It should be remembered however that 
other places in southern Nadjd with dual endings 
can be cited, like Sirrain, Ramatain, Lihaiyain: 
but one can hardly see in thi'^ simply a local 
fondness for dual name--, as Sprenger, Z.D.M G.., 
xlii (1888), p. 329 would like to. However little 
they may weigh singly, these references enable 
us to conclude that the place was already^ of 
some importance in ancient times, as one might 
expect from its natural situation. It was only in 
the later Muslim period that its importance began 
to increase, — Of the references in the Arab geo- 
^aphers the most comprehensive is that in \akut, 
iii. — 739 J according to him, ^Lnaiza lies 

between Basra and Mecca (i. e. the halfway caravan 
station), in the Batn al-Rumma, the gathering-place 
of the waters of the wadis, near a hill, which 
seived as a dam (cf. al-Bakri, p. 207). 1 he place 
belonged to the Banu 'Amir b. Kiiraiz. This em- 
phasises the features which made 'I naiza important 
at a later date also, its central position on one of 
the great roads of northern Arabia and the fact that 
it was at the place where numerous small strearns 
combined to form the main xvadi. In this main 
passage Yakut only adds scraps of infoimation 

lelating to the plentiful water-supply of the district, 

which include the statement that (according to 
Ibn al-Fakih) 'I'naiza was one of the wadis of 
al-Yamama (inaccurate for Nadjd or Ka'^im) near 
(mount) Suwadj, and quotations from poets (in- 
cluding early ones) which are of as little importance 
as the references to other mentions in poetry in 
other passages such as i. 626, 7^2; ii. 259 i ^551 
iii. 262, 298, 39S; IV. 93 or passages from 
poets in al-Bakn, p. 207, ^lo, 670, 6S4. 801 
842. Yakut refers, iv. 77 i Karyatan (cf. the 

article giratha in Paiily-Wissowa’s Realcnzyklo- 


padie der hlass. Altcrtumsu'isscnsch.') only briefly 
to the state of the water-supply in the vicinity 
of 'Unaiza. No further information is afforded by 
the passages quoted from the poets by al-Hamdani, 
p. 172 (see above) and in the list of old watering- 
places (verses from Muhalhil also given with 
variations by Yakut, iii. 739 ) al-IIamdani, 

p. 178, 'Unaiza (with Wadjra and Zaby) is mentioned 
among the watering-places of the Kalb (and so 
described by B. Moritz, Arahicn^ Hanover 1923, 
p. 56). Hamdanfs editor (D. H. Muller, ii. 188) 
has already called attention to the fact that al- 
Hamdani in this passage seems to have taken 
the female name 'Gnaiza in the Mu^allaka of 
ImriFu TKais, verse li as a place-name (and 
so have others, cf. LisTin., vii. 251); Wadjra also 
is derived from this Mwallaka^ verse 30, and 
Zaby from verse 36. The preceding place-names 
in Hamdani, p. 177, g taken from the 

poem; this passage is therefore rightly omitted 
fiom the Index geographiens in Muller, ii. 83h. — 
In the excerpt from \akut in the ^’larciiid al~ 
litila' (ed. Juynboll, ii, 286). Safi al-Dm gives 
'i'naiza as a place between Basra and Mecca, then 
as a wadi near Mount Suwadj in al-Yamama, and 
lastly as a well 2 miles from al-Karyatain in the 
Wadi 'l-Rumma (the original is Yakut, iii. 73 ^; 
iv. 77). — Spienger's statement (Die altc Geo- 
graphic Arabiens^ p. 171) that Ibn I^uidadhbih 
mentions along with other stations 'L naiza after 
Bina, a station on the road leading from the S.E., 

. does not agree with the text but the place-names 
i in this passage cannot be read with certainty (see 
B.G.A.. vi. 191). Sprenger’s remark: “The shortest 
route fiom Yamama to Mecca, no itinerary of 
which is known to me, joins the Easra-Mecca road 
at Dar'iya and the road to Medina joins it at 
'Unaiza or near it” as regards the second state- 
ment is by no means indisputable. The maps show 
whv we cannot agree with the first. The pilgrim 
road from al-Yamama joins the great caravan-road 
'L’naiza-Mecca at the watering-place of Sharma 
(North of the Djabal Khal). Sprenger's idea (Z. 
D. AT. 6^., xlii. 324, 326) that the 'Unaiza of the 
Arabic sources is different from the present 'b naiza 
would not be without parallel but there is not 
sufficient foundation for it. The statements in the 
Arab authois .are perfectly applicable to the modern 
town. There are ruins of an old settlement of the 
Banu Khalid, Djannah, not far from Tnaiza 
I (Doughty, op. cit.., ii. 354 jy.); if the name 'Unaiza 
I really used to be attached to another town, it was 
scarcely farther away from the modern town than 
Djannah. The latter place is said to have been 
founded about 1300 A. D. by the Kaisi SabaF, 
who also established other settlements in Kasim 
(Doughty, ii. 241, 355; on this tribe we now have 
more accurate information in H. Philby, The Heart 
of Arabia^ I.ondon 35 °' index). 

Of modern geographers, the first to mention 
'Unaiza is C. Niebuhr, from second-hand information 
however. In 1763 he ascertained that “Anase” 
was 10 days’ journey from Basra (Beschrcibung 
von Aiabicn., Copenhagen 1772, p. 344; Ritter, 
Erdkundc, xiii. 343, 873=1. separates this name 
and its mention from his Aneyzeh. p. 873b). The 
first more accurate information about the interior 
of northern Arabia dates from the beginning of the 
I xix^k century, as a scientific result of the Turkish 
and Egyptian operations against the Wahhabis. 
D. A. Corance's IHstoirc dcs Wahabis (Paris 
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iSio) already contains reliable geographical in- 
formation, in the publication of which S. de Sacy 
co-operated. The latter in the Tableau, note 39, 
p. 214 on p. 218 of this //A /cfre (appendix) gave 
the first faiily accurate list of the divi.sions of the 
ahhabi kingdom and gave the provinces of al 
Xadjd including among them in the third place 
Ka^im, with the thiee towns ‘•Kasym, Ber\de 
( bur.nda) and Eneyze’' and ten more (cf. the 
extract in Ritter, op. cit., p. 467 sq.). When the 
fgsptian troops under Tusun. the second son of 
Muhammad hAll. Pasha and afterwards viceroy of 
Lppt, in the campaign against the Wahhabis in 
1S15 had advanced into the interior of Nadjd as 
far as the borders of Kasim and then began to 
retire, ‘Abd Allah, son and' successor of the Wah- 
habi ruler Sa ud who died in 1S14, was in‘Unaiza 
u ith a hostile force but did not allow himself to 
be involved m a battle for a decision. After the 
withdrawal of the viceroy, “Abd Allah deposed in 
T naiza as a punishment the chiefs of Ka.sim who 
had joined the enemy, and incited the Arab tribes 
.again.st one another fcf. on the events of the 
campaign : F. Mengin, Histcire de I'Egypte, Paris 
>^' 3 - li- 33 I'n Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest 

sou of iluhammad “All, advancing on Nadjd in 
1S16. 'Abd .Allah again collected his forces in 
Inaiza Ibrahim foiced his way into 'Unaiza 
out of which '.Abd Allah had retired to Buraida 
a few hours befoie. The citadel of 'Unaiza, about 
a quaiter of an hour from the town, suriendered 
after several days’ bombardment whereupon the 
town Itself which had been abandoned by most 
of Its inhabitants also .surrendered fcf. Mengin, c/. 
C>t. p 105 sq). After the fall of 'Unaiza the 
rest of Kasim soon submitted to Ibrahim, who 
had neaily 6,000 palm-trees cut down in 'Unaiza 
O use them in the manufacture of war material — 

, ust before the defeat of the Wahhabis, J. L. Burck- 
hardt (1S15 and 1816) had collected at Mecca 
information about 'Unaiza and Kasim (cf. his Travels 
U 1829, app.'vi., p. 457 sqq.). 

lie gnes Bmaida as the capital of K.asim bec.ause 
his wa., the residence of the Shaikh at this time: 
but Lnaiza w.as much greater in size, which he 
compares with Sn it m Upper Egypt (3,000 houses!). 

Ic mentions bazaars and piominent merchants in 
the town (extract m Ritter, op. cit., p. 452 sqn.\ _ 

who Captain G. F. Sadlier, 

who (1S19) wa,s the first Euiopean to cross Xadjd 
from ea,t to west, from Katif to Medina. He mentions 
Hoczz.r of a journey from Katif ... to Vambo. 
m T ansaet.ons of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay. London 
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Paris [44° 7' East Long. ofGreenwich]; on Moritz's 
map the position is put too far to the south and 
east). Ritter published {o/>. r/A, xiii. 523) from 
\V. Schimper’s Arabische Rase (MS.) a table of 
population statistics which the botanist had drawn 
up in Ta^if from the unchecked statements of a 
Wahhabi in 1836, i. e. about 15 years after the 
war; ^Unaiza according to this had 25,000 in- 
habitants, which is probably too high a figure. 
The cruelty of Ibrahim’s hordes had only stimulated 
Wahhabism and about 1849 the last remnant of 
Tuikish-Egyptian influence in Nadjd disappeared. — 
Later explorers of North and Central Arabia 
went through Ha^il to the north, passing T naiza. 
W. G. Palgrave (A narrative of a year's jotrrnev 
through Central and Eastern Arabia,, ^^^ 5 ) 
1862 — 1863 on his journey from Hahl only came 
as far as Buraida, His statement that Tnaiza has 
32,000 inhabitants is untenable, like his other 
figures for Kasim. His account has always been 
distrusted; cf. most recently Philby’s doubts (cf. 
cit,, ii. 134 sq^.) on the reliability of Palgrave’s 
account of his stay south of Hahl and his polemic 
against D. G. Hogarth (The Penetration of Aiahia. 
London 1905, p. 248 sqq) and other champions 
of Palgrave: among the latter are F. Hommel, 
Grtindiiss der Geographic und Geschichte dcs 
alien Orients \Handbuch der Altertumsicissen- 
schaft^ sect, iii., pait i,, book l, 2"d half], 
Munich 1926. p. 527. From about 1855 Faisal^ 
who lived in Riyad and was presumably a grand- 
son of ‘^Abd Allah, was trying to take T'naiza; 
but the warlike inhabitants led by Zamil repelled 
his attacks and peace was made. The treacherous 
Faisal however again began fighting in 1S62: the 
town could not hold out against the superior numbers 
of the enemy and after its defenders had suffered 
a disastrous defeat, it was incorporated with the 
rest of Kasim in the Wahhabi state of Nadjd (on 
the events after 1847 see Palgrave in A. Zehme, 
Arabien und die Araber seit hundert yaluen^ 
Halle 1875, p. 379 The fetters of dependence 
were soon cast off however for by Doughty’s time 
Inaiza was again the model of a free independent 
community in Arabia. — In 1864 C. Guarmani 
(II R e^ed Sette?itriof2ale, itinerarzo da Gcrusalenune 
a Aneizeh nel Cassitn,^ Jerusalem 1866; with a map 
[N®. 7] of his road from Buraida to 'Unaiza) tried 
to penetrate into Kasim from Ha^il southwards 
but was taken for a Turkish spy and was brought 
a prisoner to Tnaiza, the base of operations of 
Abd Allah b. Faisal, who was at war wdth the 
Beduins; the emir Zamil however released him 
and he went to the Djabal dammar. The fact 
that he was a prisoner prevented him making any 
special observations in 'L naiza. According to him, 
it is the most important tow'n in Central Arabia, 
the capital of Ka^m and has 15,000 inhabitants 
in seven quarters. He confirms isolated statements 
y Palgrave. — ^aikh Hamid of al-Rass, J. G. 
Wetzstein s authority (Nordarabien ztnd die syrische 
TVuste nach den An^ahen der Eingebcrenen, in 
Zeitschr. f. allgnn, Erdkunde, Berlin 1865, xviii. 
408 talks of an alliance between Tnaiza 

and Buraida for protection against the people of 
TT-D- territory, the capital of which is 
Ha il and gives a few geographical statements, 
c g. on the stations on the road from 'Unaiza to 
Buraida. 'Unaiza, “the mother of Nadjd”, he calls 
the largest town of Nadjd; it is surrounded by 
gardens; the palms cut down by Ibrahim had been 
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replanted (cf. e. g. J. Euting, Tagebuck eintr Reise 
hi Inner-Arabun^ ii., Leyden 1914, p. 14 on 
dates from ‘^Unaiza). 

The information so far available only enabled a 
rough picture of the appearance of the town to 
be drawn. It was known for example, that outside 
the strong city wall lay palm-groves around which 
there ran an outer wall. The first and so far the 
only traveller to give a full and reliable account 
of "Unaiza is Doughty (in Arabia Deserta\ a not 
always w’ell chosen abridgment is E. Garnett’s 
Wanderings in Arabia^ London 1912 2 j. On his 
journey through northern Arabia, which occupied 
nearly two years (1S76 — 187S) he also visited 
Ha'll and when he was driven from there and 
afterwards from Buraida also, was given a better 
reception, at first at least, in the rival of the latter 
town. Under Zamil’s patronage, he was enabled 
to stay some months in ^Unaiza (April 29 — July 16, 
1S78), unlike other Euiopean tiavellers before and 
after him, and had therefore sufficient leisure for 
thorough exploration and observation. He describes 
{Arab. Des.^ ii. 337 sqq.\ Wanderings., ii. l6i sqq.) 
the aspect and the walls of the town, the town 
itself, its streets, the houses outside and inside, 
the wells and water-supply, the date-groves around 
the town; he gives a vivid picture of the life of 
the citizens, their personal qualities and manners 
and customs, their food and clothing, the religious 
and secular life of rich and poor, the social con- 
ditions, and the distribution of labour. In a special 
chapter (Life in Anevza^ ii. 365 sqq.') are collected 
observations on the characteristic features of tribal 
life, the defences and other aspects of the life and 
work of the towm. Commerce is especially well 
developed ; among the numerous merchants are 
some from abroad ; merchants of W naiza on the other 
hand have their depots in Djidda, Mesopotamia 
and elsewhere. Caravans (coming from Basra) go 
from there to Mecca and Medina. Various classes 
of artisans and tradesmen are to be found there 
(field-labourers, masons, gold- and silversmiths and 
other workers in fine crafts whose filigree work 
is much esteemed in Mecca; cf. also Moritz, oJ>. 

P- 57 )- From his account it is clear that the 
city occupied an outstanding position in Central 
Arabia for its prosperity and culture. In the fifteen 
years before Doughty’s visit, it had doubled in 
size and now had about 1 5,000 inhabitants; (j>uar- 
mani gave about the same number. It is called 
the centre of Arabia from its position in the middle 
of the caravan route from Basra to Mecca; it 
could really be regarded as the metropolis of 
Nadjd. Learning is held in high esteem by the 
rich merchants. Half of the townspeople are 
Wahhabis (on the movements of Wahhabism for 25 
years before Doughty’s arrival see ii. 428 sqq.). 
Wahhabi fanaticism brought about Doughty s ex- 
pulsion from 'Unaiza; the “Nasrany” set out towards 
Mecca with the “butler caravan” which had come 
from Basra. — Doughty’s investigations established 
the main lines of the system of wadis of North 
Arabia and ascertained that the wadi, which runs 
south of Buraida, just above '‘L naiza (on this region 
see Leachman, Geogr. yonrnal.^ London 19 * 4 ? 
p. 512, the first to visit it since Nolde), is the 
Wadi ’ 1 -Rumma (according to \ akut, ii. 823, to 
be written with one ;//, not Rumma, as Ibn Duraid , 
for example requires; pronounced er-Rmeh in ! 
northern Arabia, see Moritz, op. cii.j p. 22), about j 
the course of which erroneous ideas were previously 


I current (cf. Yakut, op. cii.'). Southern Kasim may 
be called a gift from this wadi. 

What we are told about “^Unaiza by writers 
since Doughty amounts only to a few notes on 
local history. Euting {op. cit.., i. 63) records in his 
diaries for 1883 (at Kaf) the struggle between the 
two Wahhabi families, that of Ibn Sa'^ud and that 
of Ibn Rashid, for supremacy in North Arabia ; 
ii. 226 (in 1884 at el-^Ola) a message of victory 
from Ibn Ra^id. — Ch. Huber, who came in 
1884 from HaM via Buraida to '^Unaiza, w’here he 
only stopped a few hours, mentions in his /ournal 
dhin voyage en Arabic.^ Paris 1891, p. 685, that 
^Unaiza w'as completely independent and had over 
5,000 rifles; Palgrave gives a similar estimate for 
the fighting men of ‘^Unaiza and the villages 
belonging to it (cf. Zehme, op. cit.^ p. 380). 
Huber (p. 709) gives only a few cursory remarks 
on the immediate neighbourhood of the towm ; his 
map N®. 13 gives a very useful sketch of the 
route for the stretch from Buraida to the Djabal 
al-Nir. — E. v. Nolde in 1893 on his journey to the 
camp of the emir of Ha’il, Muhammad b. Rashid 
(between Shakra and Riyad), also made a brief 
visit to “^Unaiza; in his Reisc nach Innerarabiin., 
Kurdistan iind Armenian i8g2 [recte 1893 !], 
Brunswick 1905, p. 78 sqq.., he gives only details 
that were already known. His statement based on 
his enquiries, that ^Unaiza has about 35,000 in- 
habitants, is wrong. His information about the wais 
of Ibn Ra^id (p. 68 sqP) who became lord of Nadjd 
after taking ^Unaiza in 1891, is more valuable. — As 
Nolde (p. 69) had prophesied, the situation changed ; 
soon after the death of Ibn Rashid (1897), the 
political preponderance of the Shammar capital Hahl 
disappeared and ^Unaiza again became independent. 
Buraida which is smaller, has recently come much 
to the front in the hegemony of Kasim. — 
Philby IS the first to have acquired a know'- 
ledge of the land S. W. and S. of the political 
capital of Nadjd (Ri)ad), especially of the district 
of al-Afladj; in 1917 — 1918 he went from Riyad 
around the whole Tuaik range to the south to 
the Wadi Daw’asir. He tells us nothing special 
about ‘■Unaiza, although {cp. cit,., ii. 120) he went 
not only to Midnab, but also via Buraida into 
Kasim, where Raunkjaer had been some seven years 
before him and Leachman in 1912, as far as 
Rusaiba (cf. also his references to ^Unaiza, i. 47, 
54‘ 3^5)* gives in some details an account of 
the most lecent developments of Wahhabism (see 
ii. 334, index). 

Bibliography. The authors of the standard 
works (such as Yakut, al-Bakri, al-Hamdani; of 
modern writers: Burckhardt, Sadlier, Ritter, Guar- 
mani, Palgrave, Zehme, Sprenger, Doughty, Huber, 
Nolde, Philby, Moritz) are given in the article 
with the necessary bibliographical details. 

(J- Tkatsch) 

'UNSUR (plur. '.\nasir) means, like ar/, /-zUvz, 
istukis (vTO(%e 7 ov) etc., principle, ba.sis, element in 
the general sense. It is used in the special sense 
of materia prima. The hellenising philosophers, 
as a rule, use arkan or istiikuat for the four elements 
of the sublunar world, which are composed of 
matter and form and, according to the prevailing 
view, are mutable. The material of the heavenly 
i spheres is called rukn by these philosophers, more 
! frequently however a fifth nature 
j Bibliography. Sprenger, Diet, of Techn. 
i Terms, p. 960 sqq. (Tj. de Boer) 
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"UNSURI, Abu ’l-Kasim Hasan b. Ahmad 
al-'UnjUkI of Balkh. a Persian poet. The year 
of his birth is unknown and that of his death is 
variously given, the most probable date being 
441 (1049 — 1050). Very little is known of his 
life. The matter, mainly anecdotes, recorded by 
the Persian literary histoiians is of very little 
value. According to a very late source, Rida Kull 
Khan's al-FusaJux' (Teheran 1295.1.355)) 

he was captured by robbeis while on a tiading 
journey in his youth and deprived of all his goods. 
He was later brought by Amir Na.sr, brothei of | 
Mahmud of Ghazna, to the latter's court, wheie I 
he was highly esteemed as a court poet. According 
to the Persian sources, he held the othce of poet 1 
laureate {skah-i at the head of 400 other i 

poets. Plow far this is accurate, it is impossible | 
to say. That ‘Unsuri was highly esteemed by his | 
contemporaries as an artist is evident, at any rate 
from the reverence m which he is held by .\finu- , 
cihrT. The latter sang his praises in the celebrated 
kasida of the candles (.\o. xxxiii. in Kasimirski's 
edition). The stones however which tell how 'L'nsurl , 
was commissioned by King Mahmud to produce ' 
a poetic version of the Iranian epic and how he 
did not feel fit for the task and recommended 
p'lrdawsi to the king for the work (e. g. Dawlat- 
shah, Taqhkiiat ed. Browne, p. 51], 

are part of the legend that has grown up around 
the gieat author of the Shahnuma. ■ 

Works. ‘Unsurl wrote three mathna-uiU all of 
which are lost. Their titles were Khing But u-surkh ' 
But (The White and the Red Idol), Nahr-i '■Am 
al-Hayat (this is the most probable reading but | 
the^ forms m which this title is given vary) and 
IVaniik u-'A^ra, His Vlwiiu however has sur- 
vived and exist m manuscripts and in a Teheran . 
edition of 1298 (1881). ' 1 

A. The Mathnawis. While the two first 
mentioned romantic poems by ‘Unsuri are mere 
titles to us, we know at least the contents of his 
Wumik Ji-'Adjira. The subject was takeu later by 
several Persian poets, but not much seems to have 
survived of this poem. There is a fragment of a 
Persian IVuuuy u-'AAJiru poem by a certain Kami 
in a manuscript m the Biitish Museum (.Add. 7721, 
cf. Rieu, Catalogue^ ii. Si 3). The ver.siou of this 
romantic theme by the (Jttoman poet LamiT (d. 
c, 940= 1533) is Well known [cf. J. v. Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gcschichte der osmaniscJun Dichtkiinst 
Ills auf unss,€ Zsit, ii, 45 sq., where a full synopsis | 
IS given. We may note that von Hammer’s much j 
abbreviated verse translation VVTimik und Asra I 
(\ienna 1833) ^loes not give a proper idea of I 
the contents of the original], I 

Lami I mentions 'Liisun as his precursor in the 
poetical treatment of this subject in the following 
lines; ° 

iTibik"’! bti kissa-i khosh /uauzar'i 
uapn eaib yazuuib mey,r kim 'Unsur'r^ 

Runui dudimuih akhir cl hUrhliba’s 
Tuf ki liildcu hullas'ln kibniih palas 
(from the Leyden .aIs. NO. 566). 

I he subject of the romance is the love story 
of Warn, k, son of the Khakin of Cin, and the 
princess Adhra. The young man halls in love 
«‘th a picture of the princess and has to go 
1 rough many adventures and suffer much before 

taken prisoner m war, falls into the hands of the 


black fire-worshippers, who wish to sacrifice him 
but he escapes, because the fiames will not attack 
him and has adventures with peris (whose kin^^ 
is his friend) and djinn. ‘^Adhra has not much 
better fortune. She also falls into dangers of all 
kinds, until the lovers meet at the court of King 
Mizban of Tus, where not only is their marria^^c 
celebrated in brilliant fashion but several other 
happy couples, secondary characters in the romance, 
are also united. The Turkish poem of course only 
enables us to learn the subject of the lost T'nsuii 
poem; its external form with its numerous lynci 
and rather precious style is a creation of Lami i. 
The natuie of "L'nsuri’s poem would have been(|uite 
unknown! to us if a few verses had not been preservei 
in Asadi'a Persian dictionary Lii {h a! al-Fiifs (ed. F. 
Horn, p. 25 where these fragments are given). We 
thus learn that the romance was written m f/iutakri? in: 
this metie survived in later times only for the heroiO 
epic, while the romantic epic used other metres. 

As to the subject of the poem we know — 
only on the very poor authority of Dawlatshah 
however — that a romance of Wainik and ‘Adhra 
had already been written in Pahlavi for Khu;- 
raw I and that a copy was brought to ‘Abd Allah 
b. Tahir. The latter, however, is said to have 
ordered it to be destroyed because, as he said, 
he abominated the books of the fireworshippers 
(Dawlat^ah, Tadhkira^ ed. Browne, p. 30; cf. E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia f> oin 
Firdaxvsl to Sa\/i^ p 275 j^.). This story probably 
caused von Hammer ((?. O.D.^ ii. 45) to say: “The 
cause of the disappearance of this poem in Klam 
seems to have been mainly the fact that it originally 
contained the teaching of the fire-worshippers...* 
in its present form therefore it cannot be regarded 
as the original story but only as a feeble echo ot 
it”. E. J. W. Gibb’s judgment {^Hist. of Ottoman 
Poetry^ iii. 26) is also based on this passage. 

Von Hammer's assumption is however unnecessary 
even if we grant that there was a Pahlavi oiigtnal* 
The subject of the poem is the final union of two 
lovers in spite of all obstacles. This very subject 
is the main theme of the Hellenistic romances of 
the early centuries a. d. We may perhaps assume 
that there were free versions of such romances iu 
Pahlavi literature (which perhaps came through 
Syriac) and that the original story of Wamik was 
based on a work of this kind. The matter must of 
course have been adapted to the East and Muslim 
authors must have later contributed their share. 
That the supposed Pahlavi original had a religioii-s 
bias, as von Hammer thinks, can never be proved 
and is, beiiides, very improbable. One circumj>tance 
which makes the as'jiimption of a Pahlavi oiigmal 
less probable is the fact that the two chief character^ 
in the poem have Arabic names, as P. Horn 
{Gesch. d, Pers. Litt,^ p. 1 78) has already recognised. 

B. The Diwan. ‘Unsuri’s Dlzoan contains, 
one might expect, mainly ^asldas in praise of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, his brother Nasr and his son 
MasSid as well as of nobles like the vizier Mainiandi. 
It of course also contains ghazals, kipezs and nikdl'^ : 
the author himself says that he is a writer of 
love-poems as well as a panegyrist: 

tnard bahra dn clz dmad zi glti 
dil-i pak u-zabdn-i madh-gustar 
yakJ bar mihrd djanan zoakf karda/n 
yakl bar madh-i Shahanshah-i kishwar 
{^MadjmtP al-FiisahlP ^ i, 357). 
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^Unsuri's primary importance is ai a writer of 
hzslc/as. The oriental literary historians are most 
enthusiastic about these panegyrics but the value 
of their judgment is lessened by the wellknown fact 
that in most cases they are too lavish in their praise. 
To a European, the whole panegyric poetry of 
the Persians offers little attraction ‘ one must 
however recognise that ‘^Unsurl shows himself by 
no means unfitted for his task. The subjects of the 
I'ash/as are usually the great deeds of King Mah- 
mud: in these cases the poems contain an epic 
element. There are other subjects which we find 
in other panegyiists, e. g. Minucihrl, such as the 
descriptions of festivals sada etc.) or the 

king's war-horse. ^Unsuri also wiites on Mahmud's 
war-elephant and his sword. That the poet occa- 
sionally expresses the .“^ame ideas and images in 
different kasu/as, can hardly be avoided in view 
of the uniformity of his subjects. ‘^Un^uri’s ta^blbs 
are often erotic but we also find the descriptions 
of nature which we know so well from Minucihri 
and AzrakI for example. In such wasf^ we often 
find quite beautiful lines, for example in a descrip- 
tion of the beginning of spring: 

Afsar-t simin jirU giyad zi say kTih^i buland 
al-Fiisah^^ i. 356). His (tran- 

sitions from iashblb to madJi) not infrequently 
contain original ideas, as when he says that in 
spring the days inciease in length like the power 
of the king and the nights become shorter like 
the lives of Mahmud’s enemies. 

In these poems we find all the rhetorical embel- 
lishments of the period just as in the panegyrists 
of the later Ghaznawids and SaldjQks. We frequently 
find very pretty comparisons: e.g. in the descrip- 
tion of one of the king’s victories: 

bar ab dar hamah ghayka shudand cun 

cu bar gudhasht hay an ab shah Musa'a'ar 
i^Mad^ma^ al-FusahlF^ i. 358). 

Very neat is an allusion like: 

an kih day har ciz darad rasni hamcTin 

[nam-l kh}'^ad (— MaJpuTid') 

w'dn kih day har kam darad gam cun 

pusar {z=. Mas^ud') 
{^Madjma^ al'Fiisaha^^ i. 360). 

Less fine, even to European taste rather frigid, 
pictures are not lacking ; thus he compares a garden 
bright with flowers to a copy of the book of 
Euclid with its many mathematical figures. 

In one pleasing and ingenious form of poem 
he attained considerable success, e. g. in the poem 
on Nasr, which consists of questions and answers 
(transl. by Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia from Fir- 
dawsj to 5(7 Vj, p. 12 1 as in another kafida 

on the same prince {^Maiijma^ al-Fusaha' 1. 3 ^-^) 
which has three internal ihymes in each couplet: 

khiradra tddj ii-piraya. adabra djaudiar 

[u-mdi Uf 

ba dil ba fakhr hamsava., ha himmat ha 

\kadd hambar. 

The reading aloud of such a piece must have 
been very effective, but practically all the beauty 
of these pieces disappears in translation (cf. V. 
Horn’s observations in his Gcich. d. Fers. Litt..^ 
P. 80). 


Some of "ETisuri’s smaller poems are said by 
■ the literary historians to be improvisations com- 
posed on certain occasions. The best known is 
the quatrain which he is said to have uttered 
when Mahmud had his favourite Ayaz’s locks 
; shorn and regretted it afterwards (cf. Browne, op, 
cit.,^ p. 38)- Other short poems were improvised 
on the king’s falling from his horse and on Mahmud 
I being bled. 

[ Even in the middle ages ‘^L.’n^uri was reckoned 
; a classic. Ibn Kais, the celebrated writer on poetics, 

I quotes him ten times (cf. Ibn Kais, Middjam [_G. 

\ M. 5 ., X.], index). We may note the passages on 
I p. 323, where the line which is given as an ex- 
1 ample of the figure of speech called iafiinh-i 
I mdkus may be a fragment of the Wdmik\ on 
I p. 445i where in the discourse of borrowing in 
: poetry {jiakl\ a passage from ^Unmri's poetry is 
, quoted, the idea of which is borrowed from Rudaki 
' but is better expressed by '’Unsuri, and lastly on 
' p- 269 where Ibn Kais cites a passage m "Unsurl 
for the archaic form abar instead of bar,^ of which 
idiom he however disapproves. 

Bibliography'. “^Awfi, Lubdh al-AlbZib (ed. 
Browne), li. 29 sqq.\ Dawlat^ah, Tadhkiyat 
al’^iLarlF (ed. Browne), p. 44 sqq.\ Lutf 
Beg, Atashkada, Bombay 1299, p. 319 sqq.'.^ 
Rida Kull Khan. A/ad^ma^ aLFusahap Teheran 
1295, t. 355 sqq.\ Grundnss der Iran, Phil.,^ 
ii. 224, 239 jy., 368; E. G. Browne, ^ Z7Vc^;'(2/9' 
History of Peisia from Firdawsl to Sad'dl 
(index); Rieu, Supplement (index). 

__ (V. F. Buchner) 

^UNWAN, Muhammad Rids e. S^uh 

TabrIzI, Persian poet who flourished in the 
middle of the xitk (xviith) century. He lived in 
Meshhed; Tahir Na>r-Abadi met him there and 
quotes him in his Tadkkira completed in 10S9 
(167S). His diwan is in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue., 
coll. Cuuon, Calcutta 1926, p. 198). 

Bibliography'. L\ 1 t-Ku 1 T Walih Daghistani, 
KtyZid al-Shidai'iF (^apud Ivanow, Descriptive 
Cal., coll. Curzon, Calcutta 1926, p. 41 ; wrongly 
transcribed '^inzvan')’., Sprenger, Cat. Oiidh (Cal- 
cutta 1S54), i. 102. (Cl. Huart) 

^UNWAN (a.), the title of a book, usually 
decorated in fine manuscripts by a frame work of 
arabesques which the printers have sought to 
imitate by a happy arrangement of fleurons, tail- 
pieces and other printers’ ornaments. In Persian 
manuscripts the first two pages, very much orna- 
mented with floral patterns, are called sar-laioh 
“head-plate”. (Cl. Huart) 

'URBAN. [See Arabia, b.] 

URDU, an Indian language. The Urdu 
language, which as the result of a series of causes 
has now come to occupy the position of a lingua 
franca for India, is of mixed origin. Neither Indo- 
Aryan nor Peisian can claim a monopoly in its 
creation and formation; it has, lexically and gram- 
matically, ihiived upon the linguistic and cultural 
stocks borrowed from both. It is the ineffaceable 
monument of the mingling of two peoples and 
their cultures — the Hindu and the Muslim. 

With the advent of the Muhammadan conquerors 
from the North-West the first foundations of this 
language were laid in India. During the reigns of 
.sultan Mahmud of Ghazni [q.v.] and his son Mas'ud 
[q. V,], many Hindus, such as Tilak, Nath and 
others, held highly responsible posts at the court 
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of (ihaznl. A Hindu army also was stationed there, tune. Gradually, however, the term lost this 'strictly 
of which, during Mahmud’s reign, Swendia Rao, musical sense, and came to be loosely applied to 
a Hindu, was the commander. The last rulers of such bilingual metrical compositions. Still later, 
the Ghaznawl dynasty left Ghazni and settled in every branch of Urdu poetry was called by tli.-. 
the Pandjab, where they continued to live until name, and finally the language itself came tj 
their rule came to an end. Thus, both in Ghazni I be known as Rel^ta. The word Rc-khta h thu> 
and at Labor, Hindus and Muhammadans began ! another proof of the mixed character of the Urdu 
to enter into close contact with each other. Many | language. 

lords, nobles, and other proteges of Mas^^ud's court, j For a long time this new language was called 
whom the raids of the Saldjuk Turks had made i Hindi or Hindwi; subsequently it became knoAii 


homeless wanderers, also sought his protection and 
made Labor their permanent home. This daily 
contact between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
had a far-reaching influence on the languages spoken 


as Rekhta. and after some time was called Urdu 
This name was the one most popularly accepted, 
and it survives to this day. During the days ol tlic 
East India Company, Urdu was called Hindustani 


by the two communities. Thus we find in Prithvi ■ (i. e. the Indian language), which is a recogniti -n 
Kadj Raso. the famous work of Cand BardaL the j of the fact that of the numerous languages oi India 
court poet of Pntlivi Radj (died a. D. 1 192). distinct j this alone deserves to be regarded as an Indian 
tiaces of this influence, for, as he himself states, 1 lingua franca. 

he ‘*ha5 made use of the Kur'inic language” 1 Though the Urdu language originated in the 
(canto 1. 23), and his boos contains in fact many ! Doab (the land of the Two Riveis, the GangC" 
Arabic^aiid Persian words. ! and the Djamna), or more strictly in Dihli anl 

Urdu IS a Turkish word meaning “camp” 01 I its vicinity, it was in the tableland of the Dakhm 


Arabic^and 1 ersian words. 1 and the L^amna), or more strictly in Dihll ani 

Urdu IS a Turkish word meaning “camp” 01 \ its vicinity, it was in the tableland of the Daklun 
army . As the Turks, Persians, and Indians all \ [q. v.] that it first assumed literary form. The 
li\ed together in the Royal camp, their language, j earliest users and promoters of Urdu were mosth 
\\hich was an admixture of these thiee languages, | the learned Sufis, who may be regarded as the 
was called the language of the 6 /■(/«, “people real patrons of this language. Just as the great 

of the camp , or more simply, the language of the Buddha had given up Sanskrit for Pali in oidcr 

the camp, and after some time the language to carry his divine message to the masses, so too 
Itself became known as Irdu. Whilst the Muham- these learned saints, realising that to reach the 

ma an ru eis of India spoke Persian, which enjoyed people the language of the people must be used, 

le prestige of being their court language, the ' employed Urdu instead of Arabic and Persian, 
^mmon auguage uf the country continued to be ■ which were the two polished languages of the day; 
. 1’ 1 through Prakrit from Sanskrit. On . and when in the course of their wanderings they 

tills dialect of the common people was giafied the ; came to such parts of the Dakhan as Dawlatabad. 

ers^an^ ^ttguage, which brought a new language, Gulbaiga, .^hmadabad, Bidjapur, Patan (Gudjaiat;. 
Lidu, into existence. Sir Xl A. 


>nicn orougnt a new language, Gulbaiga, Ahmadabad, Bidjapur, Patan (Gudjaiat;. 

1 u, iiii-o existence. Sir George Grierson, in the [ etc., they preached to the natives of those part.-' 

. u^uis ii, u/z't)' cf India y assigns no distinct place | in the language which they had brought with them 

TV offshoot of Western ! from Dihli. Some of them, e. g. Saiyid Muhammad 

nncli. lhis_ view overlooks the preponderating j Banda Nawaz (who came to the Dakhan in Soo = 

n lence of Persian, which has deeply affected I 1398 and whose tomb is at Gulbarga), wrote 

Irdu m its formative process. It is not merely ' ' 


1 ‘ , ■■ ■" I brochures, verses and books in this language. Their 

bonoued; the whole poetry of example was followed by their disciples, who aUo 
sions ^ eines, style, imagery, allu- wrote books in this language und contributed in 

and bU , ■ no small measure to its popularity. The fiequent 

caiot t nCuTT'’" '^‘th Persian. It use in it of Arabic and Persian words and phrase. 

Tin off h o r of p“ =‘“‘1 ‘he use of Persian script distinguished it from 

o p 0 t’hoot of Persian, but is a distinct language Hindi proper. 

of a mixed chaiactei. -d J n j -vt - 1 i_ t irb'/T// 

TKo itr ‘ rr,.,,. Ti , Besides Banda Nawaz, whose brochure 

who used^" HinrlT poet and writer of India al-'A^Jiikin has been edited by the present wntei 

AmrrKhusro(6swrq4l2-i;-^^^^ri^^^^^ (Hyderabad, Dakhan, 1900), there are many other 

tot- It IS gTUaTyTeTv'STTl ^ I “ thejehicle of their pro.,e 

has been n.etitiuned in some Tadhkira. that hmfr productions. Miradji, surnamed Shams 

lihusro composed many works inAiinT but theT A. H. 902), a saint of Bidjapur 

unfoitunately, are not extant, thoueh one or tivo follower of a disciple of Banda Nawaz, together 

of his ghazals are still frequently qLted in which TP successor Shah Burhan Hjanam 

one m,sra^ (hemistich) is m Persian and the other rl’ latter'.s son Amin al-Din A U 

m Hindi, and also many versified conundrums ^ were piose and_ poetry write.-s of no 

(nsa) etc. ,n the mixed language TP" "P' P Uakhani Lrdu. Similarly in Gudj-rmt 

This Tirictire nf writ: “ • T credit of popularising the Urdu language got' 

alternate hemistichs in Hindi aTp^ poetry, with to .Sufis. .Shah 'All Muhammad Djlv (d. 973) 

long after the time of Kh ^ ^ f^>--r,sian, continued a great .Sofi poet, the collection of whose ver.es 

reason that such ooetr 7 ^'*'''^'^’ known as Another Sufi poet, 

the word has .-arh, Now Shaikh IHiub Muh.immad, was the author of the //w/i' 

1 ^ to p.bTrand called 7-3.3^ (written in 986 = . 57 , 8 ). 


pioduce and rhyme something 


Amir KJjutru had succeeded 


new. After 


Combination of Pers 


producing a new beiono^s 


.A.raln, author of Yusuf Zukkha (1109 = 1697), nbo 


denoting a composition o/suT “ . | Dakhan, viz. Golkunda, the capital of the Kutub 


lan and Indian rhymes, the 


to Gudjrat. 


ere were three great centres of Urdu 


both in respect of the K- ''' harmony 

e pect of the subject matter and of the 


§hahi kings; and Ahmadabad (Gudjarat); and it 
is interesting to note that the language spoken 
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in each of these three centres shows slight local I 
variations. i 

While almost all the rulers of the Kutub Shahi | 
dynasty were great patrons of art and learning, , 
sultan Muhammad Kult Kutub Shah (reigned ' 
S99 — 1020 = 1580 — 1611), whose KiiUiyTit is a ‘ 
voluminous work, was a poet of versatile genius, 
and his two successors, sultan Muhammad Kutub 
Shah (1020 — 1035 = 161 1 — 1626) and sultan ^Abd 
Allah Kutub Shah (1035 — ^^^3 = — 1672), 

and also Tana Shah (1083 — 1098= 1672 — 1687), 
the last ruler of the dynasty, were themselves 
good poets and used to compose Urdu verses. 
Other famous poets of the Kutub Shahi period 
are: i. Wadjhi, who related a love-story of Mu- 
hammad Kuli KuUib Shah in his malhnawl Kutub o 
Musjitari^ written in 1018 A. H.; 2. ^ihab al-Din 
Kuiaishi, author of Bhog Bal\ 3. Shaikh Ahmad 
Sharif, author of a mathnawi on medicine ; 4. Ghaw- 
wasi, author of Saif al-Muluk lua-Badi^ al-ffamal 1 
(1035) Bfama (1049); 5. Ibn Xishati, 

author of PhTd Ban (1076); 6. Razi or Kutubi, trans- 
lator of Tnhfat al-Kascdih or Panda ka Tuhfa ; 

7. Tabh, author of Bahram 0 Gula?idani \ 8. Walah, 
author of Tdlib 0 APohnL\ 9. Muzaffar, author of 
Zafar Kamad ^Ishk (the four last-named belong 
to the period of “^Abd Allah Kutub Shah); 10. FaMz, 
author of Ridivan ^ak RTth-Afza\ ii. Shahi and 
12. Mlrza, both elegists ; 13. Nuii of Hyderabad 
and others flourished under Abu T-Hasan Tana 
^ah. 

The ^Adil Shahi kings W'ere also great patrons 
of art and learning. Under Muhammad '’Adil ^ah 
(1035. — 1067 = 1626 — 1656) there flourished four 
great poets: i. Hasan Shawki, author of Fat/i- 
natnad Nizam ^ah (describing the battle of 
Tahkota), and of Mizbanid ^Adil 2. Mukimi 

(Mirza Mul<:im Khan), author of Fatjinafnad Yak- 
hcri (an account of the victory of 'Adil ^ah) 
and a love-poem of Mahyar o Can Jar Bhan; 3 * 
Rustam! (Kamal KhSn), author of the voluminous 
mathnawi Khawarnama (an account of the wars j 
of the ;^alifa 'Ali), written in 1059 a. H.; 4. I 
Malik Khushnud, author of Dj annat Singap' (the | 
story of Bahram), written in 1055. Whilst it was | 
Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II (988—1035 = 1580—1626), ; 
called the Djagat-Guru on account of his mastery 
of music^ and author of the famous book S auras 
on Hindi music, who made Hindi (or, more cor- 
rectly, Dakhani Urdu) his court language in place 
of Persian, 'Ali 'Adil Shah II (1067 — 10S3 = 
1656 — 1673) particularly interested in the 

L rdu language. Amongst the Dakhani Urdu writers j 
who were active during his reign are: i. Mulla i 
N’usrati, the famous author of 

^A/Inama; 2. Ayaghi (Muhammad Amin), author 
of Nadjatnama (1076) and Sh am'ail/uiaui ; 3 * Saiyid 
Bulaki, author of Mi^radjmima (1065)* During the 
reign of Sikandar 'Adil ^ah we find the following 
poets; I. Shah Amin al-Din A'la (see above); 

2. 'Abd al-Mu'min of Bidjapur, author of "IM' 
piama (an account of Saiyid IVIuhammad of Djawn- j 
pur, Mahdid ifiaxv'Tid')\ 3. Hashimi, the author of | 
Yusuf Ziilaikha^ the best-known and greatest poet ^ 
of this period. He was born blind. It was perhaps | 
he who laid the foundation of refhti^ i. e. poems j 
Written in the language and idioms of women, | 
developed by Rangin (see below). i 

Behri (Kazi Mahmud) of Gogi author of Man j 
Uagan (1112= 1700), Wadjdi author of Panchhi j 
Bacha, the translator of 'Attar’s Manfik al-Tair and 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


some other poets flourished in the 12th century 
when Awrangzeb conquered the Deccan. Id prose, 
the first books to be written in Urdu were in 
the Dakhani idiom. Besides sayings of the saints 
(such as Shah Radju Saiyid Kattal, Saiyid Mu- 
hammad Banda Nawaz, and ^ah Amin al-Din 
A'la), some short treatises on mysticism composed 
by them are still extant, but these do not pos- 
sess any great literary significance. Other more 
voluminous and important works on literature and 
theology were also written, such as the Shark- i 
Sharhd TarnJnd, This was a translation into 
Dakhani Urdu by Saiyid Mira of Hyderabad (died 
1074 =1663) Persian work called Tamhidat 

written by kadi 'Ain al-Kudat Hamadani (died 

533 = 1137)- 

The above-mentioned poet W'adjhJ or Wadjhi was 
the author of a prose work which has great literaiy 
significance, called Sab-Ras or Hnsn o Dil (‘‘Beauty 
and the Heart”). It is a kind of allegory, describing 
the conflict between beauty on the one hand and 
the love sentiments of the heart on the other. 
The whole book is written in rhymed prose, and 
was composed in 1045 (’^ 35 )- Another voluminous 
prose work, bearing the name of Tan^amaH 
Sbama'‘i/ aZ-Afiiva, is a translation, made by MirS 
Ya'kub about 1080 (1670), of the Persian book 
of Rukn ‘Imad al-Dln, who was a spiritual disciple 
of Khwadja Burhan al-Din (died 732 = 1332 at 
DawlalabSd). Many other prose works were also 
written soon after this time. 

In this early language, just as Arabic and Persian 
words have been allowed to intermingle freely 
with Hindi words, so also the authors have drawn 
freely upon both Hindu and .Muhammadan legends 
for the subject matter. While some of the themes 
versified are translations from Persian writers and 
poets, for others the authors are indebted to popular 
legends in the Sanskrit and Hindi languages, and 
also to Hindu folklore, e. g. Nal Daman, or Nusrati’s 
famous m.itliDawi Gitlskan-i which is a love 

story of Madmalti and Manohar, or the story of 
Kam-rup Kamta. In the books written by the 
Sufis, words of ail thiee languages, Arabic, Peisian 
and Hindi, have been freely used, and the poets 
too have drawn their similes and metaphors from 
all three. 

It was, however, only when these works began 
to be written in Peisian characters, and the system 
of Persian (or Arabic) piosody was adopted, that 
the real foundations of the Urdu language can 
be said to have been laid. The Fadniavat of 
Malik Muhammad of Djahs (947 = I 540 ), although 
composed in the perfect Hindi of that period and 
containing but a sprinkling of Arabic and Persian 
words, was nevertheless written in Persian cha- 
racters. The prose works as well as the verses 
composed in the early Dakhani Urdu were similarly 
written, and the majority of the poems have Persian 
metres. Malik Muhammad, by presenting the pure 
Hindi language of that period in Persian characters, 
represents the fusion of Indian and Islamic cultures. 
The writers who came after him went a step 
further, and by writing prose and poetry in a 
combination of Hindi, Persian and Arabic words 
still more closely cemented this alliance. Their 
adoption too of Persian (i. e. Arabic) prosody 
helped to make the foundations of the new lan- 
guage permanently strong. This may be ascribed to 
the influence of Persian culture, which was then 
predominant. Closely in the wake of foreign prosody 

^5 
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came foreign music, and these two helped to give 
an entirely new colouring to the nature and moral 
tone of Urdu poetry. 

The beginnings of what may be called modern 
U rdu poetry were made in the time of Muhammad 
Shah (1131 — 1161 = 1719 — 174S). Kven Wall 
DakhanI (1099-1159=1688-1744) of Awrang- 
abad learned from the masters who were then at 
Dihli. and drew his inspiration Irom them. His 
verse shows a tendency to select and refine, and 
he sincerely endeavours to choose the most polished 
words and idioin.s. The proportion of Hindi and 
Persian elements in his verse, both as legards 
diction and subject-matter, is about equal. His 
contemporaiy Sirad] is r.lso a good poet, and uses 
a purer language than Wall. 

The classical peiiod of Urdu poetiy begins with 
IMir Taki (1137— 1225 = 1713 — 1799). Mir's 
poetry truly reflects his own life. As he was the 
son of a pious darwish who had kept himself 
stiictly aloof from everj thing worldly, the tender 
and impiessionahle ye.ris of his life were spent in the 
society of saintly darwishes. He lost his father at the 
age of eleven, and leaving Agra, his native place, 
came to Dihli to earn his living. At this time, the 
once famous and powerful Mu^al empire was fast 
crumbling to pieces, and the frequent incursions of 
Ahm.id Shah Piuranl. coupled with the plundering 
actisities of the Djats and the Marathas, had 
depilved it of even that meagre .share of prestige | 
W'hich had been left to it after the devastating 
onslaughts of N-idir Shah. All this had a deep 
effect upon Mir (see his autobiography Dhikr-i Mir), \ 
and acooLiuta for the general pessimism and tender 
pathos of his poetry. Hi, verse, are lyrical and | 
are couched in the sweetest, simplest and most i 
melodious language, a combination but rarely met 
with in other poets. His ghazals and mathnawis 
are by fai the best to be found in Urdu literature, 
and their merit has been acknowledged by almost 
all the great poets in Urdu. Mir was a man of 
veiy strong character, self-respecting even to a 
fault, and led a severely di.sciplined life. During 
the leign of Shah 'Alam (1759— 1806), when there 
was no one left in Dihli to encourage poetry, a 
number of poets migiated to Lakhnau, which was 
then the seat of a flourishing court. Mir too, on 
the iinit.ition of Xawwab Asaf al-Dawla of Awadh, 
went to Lakhnau and remained there until his 
death in a. d. 1799. 

Saw da (H25-1195 =: 1713-1781), a con- 
temporary of Mir, was also a good poet, but he 
falls far shoit of the latter. He was impatient of , 
criticism, had no control over his tempei, and 
wrote long satires, hut is ueveitheless to he ranked ; 
among the masters. The chaste and graceful poetiy ' 
of Kh»aiJja Mu Hard [see the article hard] (1133- 
1199= 1721 — 1784J reflects the mystic religion' 

ol his age. Ihe realist Mir Hasan (d. 1201 = 1786) 

a followei of Mu Datd, depicts m his poetry the 
social manners and customs of the age to which 
he belonged. Hi, famous mathnawi Sihr al-Bavan. ' 
in which he describes both human passions and 
natural scenes with remarkable fidelity, is the best ' 
and most popular mathnawi in Urdu. 

\Ve now come to the age of Ran gin and 

1- vr' = '*' 7 ), both of whom, like 

. " /‘hd .Mir Hasan, migrated to Lakhnau. 

1 ? Lakhnau was the home of fashion 

pleasure-loving society, which fact could not but 


be reflected in the poetry written there. Kani^'i! 
is <renerally considered the real originator of-'ra'' 
(see above under Haihimi), a form of ver^e m 
which ever) tiling was written only about womrii 
and in the language and idioms used only b\ ihs.'.u 
He is fond of using Hindi woidi l)Ut his stan-laol 
is very low, and his verges are full of cro-iu 
suggestions and other obscenities. ln>ha\ on lUe 
other hand, is not sensual but miithfuL He wa- a 
true poet but born in a decadent age, when th. 
place of honour wa.'y usurped by servility i'o 
regards life as a sport, and in his poetry, ihov.^b 
the colours are usually heightened, the sennmer.: 
is often falsified. But it should be remenil'ciL i 
that he is a master of technique, and that, while 
his affectations harmed L'rdu literature in a general 
way, they also contributed to it an element lI 
refinement and freshness. Thus his influence un 
literature has been both good and bad. His bo' it 
Darya-i Latafat bears eloquent testimony to hi- 
mastery of the L*rdu language. 

Na^ir (d. 1S30) stands out as a solitary figaic 
in the history of Urdu literature. Though one nf 
the most neglected of Urdu poets, and by >i>ine 
biographers even refused the title of poet, he b 
an Indian poet in the real sense of the "mi . 
Even when swayed now and then by sen'iial 
pleasures, he does not cease to be a perfect arU'f. 
Ills best poems are those in which he merrily 
sings the songs of his native land, or on conimou 
topics which appeal alike to young and old. p '-'i 
and rich. Like nature in India, his imagination 
too is rich and fertile. Several of his poein^ on 
birds and beasts (e. g. “The poor S\vaii’\ " Uic 
Bear-Cub’’, and “The young Squirrel”) indirectU 
criticise the social manners and customs of h’^ 
period. In some of his poems he has portrajd 
the happy scenes witnessed at Indian festi^ab. 
and his love of nature is shown in hi.*> vi\id 
descriptions of the seasons. His style, however, 
is sometimes careless, his verse is faulty, and he 
has no feeling for the choice of w’ords. He 
really a poet of the people and allows nothiiti; 
to stand between himself and his swiftly-flowing 
narrative. 

^awk (d. 1272 = 1855) is a follower of a 
long line of Persian poets w'ho reduced literal) 
flattery to a fine art. Elis kafidas,. most of which 
were written in praise of the last rulei of the 
Mu^al dynasty, are famous in Urdu literaiuie 
Not so, hoevever, are his ghazals, to which hl^ 
genius was totally unsuited. 

At this stage in the history of Urdu literature 
poetry seemed to have come to a standstill- The 
poetical productions of the period were mostly 

imitative, inartistic, and uninspiring, repeating cUith 

wearisome monotony the old ideas, themes and 
even the words which had been again and again 
employed by earlier poets. At this moment Chabh 
suddenly appeared like a new planet in the Uterars 
firmament. 

Ghalib (1212—1286=1787 — 1869) was de- 
scended from a family of warriois, and the warm 
blood of the Aibek Turks in his veins show'- it- 
self in his poetry, While yet a schoolboy he had 
begun to compose verses, but his leal merit as a 
poet shone out only after the great mutiny of 
1857. Ihis revolution, representing as it did the 
conflict of contradictory forces, was de'^tructive of 
much that ought not to have perished, dhe com- 
plete destruction of many a useful institution of 
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the Mughal reign, and the extinction of the great 
Mughal dynasty itself, deeply moved Ghalib and 
imbued his poetry with that pathos which makes 
It so poignant. Like all truly great men, he was 
far ahead of his time, and for this very reason 
was not appreciated by hia contempoiaries. He was 
a pioneer of the modern movement in Urdu poetry 
In the whole realm of L’rdu literature there is 
none to surpass him in originality, strength of 
imagination, or flight of fancy, (jhalib was the 
first to introduce philobOphical conceptions into 
Urdu poetry, with the result that his verges offer 
a captivating combination of philosophy, mysticism 
and pathos. His style is decorative, expressive, 
and pleasing to the ear. Its one defect is that its 
literary idiom is Persian, but in spite of this a 
considerable number of his veises were written in 
a clear and simple style. 

The most famous of the Persian elegies on the 
martyrdom of Husain, the of Muhta^am 

Ka^I, served as model for the Indian elegiac poets. 
But Anis (1802-1874J and Dabir (1803-1875) 
have far excelled their Persian prototype, except 
that, as in it, the nature of their grief is far from 
manly. Religious devotion and the literary excel- 
lence of their poems have accorded to them a 
very high position in Urdu literature. Anis is so 
graphic in his description of battle scenes, and 
so realistic in his portrayal of the Martyrs of 
Karbala^ that the whole narrative seems to be 
alive and is surprisingly true in details. The verse 
is fluent and majestic, and in places >0 simple as 
to be suitable for every-day conversation. But a 
veil of gloom drapes all the poems. Instead of 
recounting the herioc deeds of the Imam in a 
vigorous epic strain, both -\nls and Dabir mourn 
for him, for his sufferings and death, with true 
feminine grief. The Imam as depicted in these 
verses does not possess that forcefulness of cha- 
racter which marks all those who have gained 
martyrdom in the cause of tiuth. In spite of 
these defects of characterisation, however, Anis 
is a true master of language and of the ait of 
poetry. 

The period which marks the downfall of Lakhnau 
is one of stagnation and reaction in the history 
of Urdu literature, fhe poets are innocent of 
oiiginality, in matter as in style, and overlaid 
their verse with redundant figures of speech. 
Atish and Nasikh are both great masters of 
technique, but they do not deserve to be ranked 
with the other great poets of the Urdii language, 
and the entire ‘‘poetical” talent of their followers 
and pupils consists m puns and plays upon words. 
The mathnawi ofDaya Shankar Nasim(l8ii- 
1843), written about this time, is a fine specimen 
of perfect versifying skill, and would have been 
good poetry had it not been figurative and orna- 
mental to a fault. The various mathnawis by 
Shawk are nothing more than more word-pictures 
of the corrupt and fiee manners which characterised 
the society of that period, and in writing them 
the poet has drawn his inspiration from the gay 
and gallant court of Wadjid ^All ^ah, the last 
ruler of Awadh. But to do him justice, wanton 
rnirth is not unmixed with grace of art. That is 
nil that can be said in justification of his math- 
nawis. The poet has sacrificed his art on the altar 
of frivolity. 

After Dagh (1831 — -1905) and Amir (1828 — 
1900), the foundations laid by Mir’s classical 


poetry may be truly said to have fallen asunder. 
The poetry of both of these shows marked de- 
generation; both are upholders of that effete 
tradition which devoted its entire efforts to pur- 
poseless but sometimes decorative word-play. Of 
the two, however, Da gh is a master of expression, 
and he has certainly eniiched the language by 
introducing into his poetry colloquial idioms and 
some exquisite expressions. 

It was, however, at this stage in the decline of 
Urdu poetry, when literature had degenerated into 
a mere farce, that the influence of the West 
began to make itself felt in the intellectual life 
of the country. The West foimed a new world 
of thought laid open for the benefit of the Indian 
mind. Old traditions were changed ; modern sciences 
replaced subjective egoism by objective art: in- 
stead of the classical, ornamental, and rhymed 
language, a simpler and more natural style of 
expression was adopted, and the effeminate dilet- 
tantism of the age gave way to manliness and 
self-confidence. In short, there began the true 
renaissance of Urdu letters. 

Muhammad Husain Azad (d. 1910) was a 
remarkable embodiment of the characteristics of 
this period. He was the first poet to drink deep 
of the fountain of the Occident. He was a philo- 
logist and a master of the miisadjdja^ metrical 
prose: but he was not a great poet. His contem- 
porary Hall, however, was altogether different. 
Hall was boin at Panipat in 1253 (1837) and 
died in 1332 (1914). His boyhood and youth were 
spent at Dihli at a time when the Mughal empire 
was fast declining, and as is natural at all such 
times, social and political upheavals were the order 
of the day. Half was an eye-witneas of the setting 
sun of the Mughals, and all that he saw had a deep 
effect on his seusuive soul. Though in his literary 
pursuits he was the successor and pupil of Ghalib 
and ^efta, yet intellectually he was a true de- 
scendant of the great Arab poets of pre-lslamic 
days. 

His early poetical productions were of the type 
then common, but gradually the modern tendencies 
of the age began to influence him and led him 
ultimately to Naturalism and to a minute study 
of the society around him. The genesis of his 
didactic poetry was the ^Aligarh movement. Through 
the eftbrtj> of Sir Saiyid Ahmad ^an the era 
of a new humanism dawned upon India, and a 
new spirit suffused the intellectual and cultural 
life of Indian Muslims. Half wa's destined to be 
the bard of this new movement. In his Mttsadda’i 
he not only made the dead past of History a living 
present, but he also described with surprising 
detail the national life of the Indian Musalmans. 
Although his poetry is founded on a deep pessi- 
mism, he was filled with a passionate longing for 
truth and burned with the desire to rebuild and 
reconstruct. Besides being a great poet, Hall was 
also one of the interpreters of English literature 
to the Indian people. But he was a true realist, 
and never allowed the surging tide of Occidental 
ideas to carry him off his feet. Before his time, 
literature was but a medium for expressing the 
ideas of a class. It was he who opened it up to 
the masses, and expressed himself in the common 
language, which was essential for the success of 
his mission. This, as was to be expected, raised 
a storm of hostile criticism and satire, but time 
has vindicated him against his critics. Moreover 
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liis diction is immaculate, and he uses Hindi words 
in his verse with great beauty and skill. 

In face of the flood of new ideas that swept 
away old-time conventions, Akbar Husain 
(1846 — 1921) raised his voice in support of what 
to him was Oriental culture, and indulged his 
humour at the expense of the admirers of Europe 
and of their follies. Even the modernism of ‘^Aligarh 
could not escape his venomous satires. He regarded 
Islam and Islamic culture as in grave danger of 
submersion under the swelling tide of Western 
materialism, and made it the aim of his poetry 
to avert this catastrophe. Newfangled ideas came 
in for a good deal of criticism at his hands, and he 
has nothing but supreme contempt for those short- 
sighted Indians who blindly imitated Europeans. 
His st)le, at its best, is polished and humorous, ■ 
even though his ver.se is marred by a too-studied 
effort to create effect by word-play and rhyme. It 
is doubtful if he will be popular with posteiity | 
once his present utility as a satirist is exhausted. : 
Though he ia not one of the great ones among i 
the poets he is certainly the least imitable of ! 


keen student and author of Hindustani boub". 
may well be regarded as a great patron of Urdu 
Mir Amman, the compiler of the Ba^h o-BaJun 
or KtssU'i Cahar Dar'ivish (l8oi — 1802), and Mir 
Sher ‘^Ali Afsos, the compiler of the 
Mahfil (1S05), deserve special mention. Both of 
these books are admirable in point of diction and 
description, especially the Bagh o-Bahar (‘•The 
Garden and the Spring”) which will remain a 
perennial source of literary enjoyment. One notable 
influence of these compilations and tianslaiion^ 
produced under the auspices of the Fort Willi.nn 
College w'as that Urdu writers began to develop 
a taste for simple language, and the old metrical 
rhymed style, laden with Arabic and Persian word> 
and expressions, went out of fashion. But the 
majority of these books dealt with fiction in one 
form or another. It was left to the great Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad I^an (1817 — 1898) to teach his generation 
the art of writing on serious and scientific subject-' 
in the simplest and most fluent language. Hi" 
magazine TahdJub al-AUilak almost completely 
revolutionised Urdu literature. It was for this 


them all. 

In modern Urdu poetry three figures stand out 
preeminent: Ghalib, Hall ancTlkbal. Ghahb’s 
taring imagination and philosophical ideas broke 
thiough the crust of old-time poetry, but his verse 
is filled with the deepest pessimism. Hall is one 
who .''tand .-5 alone amid the fast crumbling rums 
of ancient grandeur and weeps over it, but who 
yet burns with the de.sire to reconstruct and to 
levive that which is fa'll decaying. Ikbal may not 
po.ssess the soaring imagination of Ghalib nor the 
deep pathos of Hall, but he has a vigour, an 
enthusiasm and a creative force all his own. Though 
not favourably disposed to occidentalism, he has, 
more than any other of the poets, availed himself 
of western ideas, which have uidened his poetical 
outlook. Ills early poetry was of the popular 
patriotic type, but of late he has developed a 
keen pan-lslamic feeling. He calls upon Muslims 
to make religion a basic and unifying principle 
and to develop the characteristics of the believers 
of old, and sees the vision of a day, not far distant 
^\hen Islam will prove to be the salvation, not 
only of Asia, but of the whole world. Of late he 
has devoted his talent to Persian rather than to 
Urdu verse, for he considers the Persian language 
to be more serviceable in propagating his ideas 
throughout Islamic countries than his mother- 
tongue Urdu. 

The beginnings of Urdu prose have already 
been referred to above. The first pro.se books in 
the language were also written in the Dakhan, 
but most of them dealt with religion and other 
allied subjects, and none except the Sab-Bas 
(1*^45 — ^635), which is in metrical and rhymed 
iwose, can claim any literary significance. In northern 
India even so late as the post-Mutiny period, 
peop e nrote books and carried on coirespondence 
in lerMmi. Shah Rafi' al-Dm of Dihli 
1233 — 1750—1818] and Shah 'Abd al-Kadir 
y * ^^.>0=1754 1815) both translated the 

i>ur an mto Urdu, but their translations were too 
literal The foundations of modern Urdu prose 
were laid in the Fo.t William College at Calcutta, 
founded by Lord W ellesley m 1800. Of the languages 

was °n ch “‘f Cilcbrist, who 

''as m charge of the College and was himGf a 


reason that the masters of modern Urdu prose 
were mostly those who had come either under the 
direct influence of Sir Saiyid, or else were in some 
way connected with the Dihli College, where 
Urdu, was a medium of instruction, and w'herc 
books were being translated and written in Urdii. 
In the meanwhile I cannot overlook the letters of 
Ghalde (see above) published under the title of 
‘‘Urdu-i Moalla” which are model of freshne.ss, 
purity and wit. 

Among the principal modern Urdu prose-writeis 
are the following: 

Muhammad Husain Azadof Dihli write? 
chaste prose, and his books, though not free from 
artificiality, are couched in simple language, and 
have a genuine charm. His Ab~i Ifayat, a bio- 
graphy of Urdu poets, should always remain a 
living thing in literature. 

Altaf Husain Halt was a master 
both of prose and poetry. His style, besides being 
sober and vigorous, is fluent, and he possessed a 
fine literary taste. He may be regarded as the 
founder of literary criticism and of biography in 
Urdu. His HayatA NaVt, Y adgar-z Ghalib and 
MitkadJama'i o-Sha^iri are epoch-making 

books in Urdu literary criticism, and his Hayat-i 
D^aund (life of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan) is the 
high-water mark of Urdu prose literature. 

Hadhir Ahmad (1831 — 1912) was a foiceful 
writer and speaker, with a wonderful command of 
language. In spite of his frequent use of Arabic 

words and phrases, his vigorous language penetrates 

to the heaits of his readers, and his works of 
fiction, such ns MiBa^ al-Arus, Tawbat al-NasTih^ 
Fasana-i Afubti/aj will always be read with interest 
by lovers of Urdu. Some of his characters have 
become household words among Urdu-speaking 
people. His translation of the Kurban into Urdu 
is undoubtedly the best that has appeared. 

^ibll [see shibiJ nuUmanT] (1857 — 1914), who 
was a professor at 'Aligarh, was mainly instrumental 
in developing a taste for history in the Urdu-reading 
pulilic. In addition to a series of lives of Muslim 
heroes, he wrote many treatises on Islamic questions 
and was a distinguished literary critic. 

No vel- wr 1 1 1 n g in Urdu dates only from the 
time of Ratan Nath Sar^ar (1847 — 1902), the 
author of Fasana~i Azad^ which, in itself some- 
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what confused, is yet w'ell-know'n for its delineation The etymology of the word is obscure 

of some of the chief features of the Lakhnau and it is even thought by some to be a loanword 
society of its day. The novels of U\bd al-Halim (cf. the river name IzpJavo; in Crete). After the 
Sharar (i860 — 19 ^ 6 ) tire mostly historical, but are Crusades the name Tu the “(great) 

w'eak in characterisation. The fact is that with watering-place” came into use and is still the 
the exception of some of Nadhir Ahmad’s stories, most usual name among the Beduins. 
no novel worth the name has yet been written in i. The Jordan is formed by the combination 
Urdu, Sharar's novels no doubt helped to create of three streams ; al-Hasbani, Nahr Leddan and 
a literary taste, but they did no more. j Nahr Banyas. Shortly after their junction, the 

With the advent of the British into India, a Jordan reaches the Hule district and here flows 
taste for the drama also began to be cultivated, through the lake of Bahret al-Khet (Bahret al-Hule 
and the Parsis were the first to popularise it. according to Dalman is only the papyrus swamp 
This naturally produced some dramatists who wrote in the north). The valley of the Jordan sinks 

a number of ordinary plays, but unfoitunately lapidly towards the south, so that the surface of 

there has not yet appeared even one drama in the Lake of Galilee, Bahr Tabariya, through which 

Urdu which is deserving of serious mention. the Jordan flows [cf. tabarIya]. is 682 feet below 

Although at first the influence of English education the level of the Mediterranean. The valley is known 
tended to alienate the sympathies of the younger as al-Ghbr [cf. ohawr] from the south end of the 
generation from their own language, a phenomenon lake to an elevation 3 houis’ journey south of 
for which the style of education introduced into | the Dead Sea. Here it assumes a character different 
India was largely responsible, yet when their taste from that of its northern half; a plain of dazzling 
became more mature they turned to their mother- white marl, through which the river runs with 
tongues with greater zest and began to eniich numerous windings, looking to one who surveys 
them with translations of European books on the it from a height like a twisted green ribbon, as 
arts and sciences. The Andjuman-i Tarakki-i the banks are covered with dense vegetation, 
Urdu of Awrangabad, Dakhan, and the Osmania which hides the river. Otherwise the plain is devoid 
University of Haidarabad, Dakhan, with its Tr.ans- of vegetation but at the foot of the hills on its 
lation Bureau, are the foremost institutions to-day western edge are several very fertile oases (“the 
for the advancement of the Urdu language. On gardens of Urdunn”; cf. Tabari, Annales^ i. 1232; 
the whole systematic progress is being made, see the article kIh.y) The Jordan teiminates in 
and the people are beginning to love and feel ■ the Dead Sea, Bahr Lut (Lot s Sea), the surface 
proud of their language. During the last few years j of which is 1,292 feet below sea-level and the 
many magazines and journals have been started, deepest point 2,600 feet. It has no exit to the 
some of which are rendering signal service to Urdu, 1 south or west and never has had one. The 1,300 
and assisting in the development of a more re- | million gallons of water brought dowm to it every 
fined taste. i day by the Jordan, evaporate in the burning heat 

Bibliographv. Garcin de Tassy, Histoirc ' so that the level of the water, apart from slight 
de la Litteratiire Hindouie et Hindoustanic , seasonal vaiiations, remains the same. The result 
(2nd ed., 3 vols., 1870); Encycl. Brit. (14th cd.), ■ is that nothing can live in the water as the salts 
art. “Hindustani Language and I.iterature” ; i and other mineial constituents remain while the 
Saksena, A History of Uidii Literature.. All.ah- ' water evaporates. The _ depression south of the 
abad 1927; Sir G’. Grierson, Linguistu Survey \ Dead Sea is called al-'Araba; the ground rises 
of India., vol. ix., part I ; T. Grahame Bailey, ! considerably here and then sinks again to the 
A Short History of Urdu Literature, Oxford ; level of the Gulf of ‘Akaba. 

1931; Blumhardt, Cat. Hind. MSS. India Office ; The following tributaries of the Jordan may be 
Lib., 1926; Latif, Influeiue of English on ' mentioned. Soon after its exit from the Lake of 
Urdu Literature, London 1924. — Written in : Galilee it receives on the left bank the important 
Persian; Mir Taki, Hikat al-Shu’-arf (1752); | stream of theShari'atal-Saghira(thelittlewatering- 
Ka’im,zI/<7M=rt«-tUV/i<7i'(l754);Mir Hasan, TliiM- ' place) or Shaiflat al-Menadire, in the earlier period 
kira-iShiLarf Daryd-i La- Varnnik [q. v.], and farther south the Nahr al- 

tdfat \\\mo,A, Athdr al-Saitadid. — ! Zerka’ (the ancient Jabbok) which flows in at al- 

Written in Urdu; Lutf ‘All, Gulshan-i Hind Damiya. On the light bank comes the Djalut, rising 
(1801); Mir Amman, introduction to Bdgh c- • in Goliath’s spring (U\in JJjalut), which luns by 
Bahdr (1S02); "Abd al-Djabbar, Mahbub al- Besan into the Jordan. 

Zanian, 2 vols. (1870); M. H. Azad, Ab-i \ On account of its currents, its numerous windings 
Havdt\ 'Abd al-Sal.am, Shi-r al-Hind, 2 vols.; , and many shallows, the Jordan cannot be used 
Hail, Shi’-r o-Shalri (1896); Sri Ram, Khiim- i for navigation. On the other hand, even in ancient 
khana-i Dfaxved, 4 vols. (incomplete, 1908 etc.); i times several of these shallows formed fords which 
DjaTar "Ali, Ab-i Baku (1918); ‘.‘Hid al-llaiy, j connected the lands east with those west of the 
(1923); Vahya, 5ij'az- «/-A/zzrazz/«//zr, ; Jordan and thus linked up the Mediterranean 

2 vols. (1924 1928); .Safir Bilgrami, Djalwa-i ; coast and Egypt with Damascus. North of Lake 

Khidr-, Dakan 'me f V./ii (1926); S.ri>id I Tiberias there are five and south of it 54; they 

Muhammad, Hi A uMr (1927); Kadiri, f>i/« I are most frequent opposite Besan. In the Old 
ke Asallb-i BaYdn{i<)2l), Urdu S[iahpdre{i()2(f)-, \TtsleLmtea\. they are mentioned under the names 
Shams LTlah, Crdu-i Kad'im (1927); II. M. | maHar or ma'l'era. Whether the Israelites had 
Sherani, PandjTib me Urdu (1928); and espe- 1 ferries is unceitain and in any case not proved 
cially the quarterly journal Urdu, published by j by the obscure passage 2 Sam., xix. 19. On the 
the .\ndjuman-i Tarakki-i Urdu. ! other hand, it is difticult to imagine that in their 

(AuruL Haq) j fighting with the -\ramaeans in the lands east of the 
al-URDUNN, the ( o r d a n, Hebrew (Jia') \ Jordan, they would take their troops, horses and 
I uz-i/H;, but m LXX, Josephus, Pliny and others 0 1 chariots (l Kings, xxii. 35) across the Jordan by 
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fords, but how they did it we are not told (with 
floats -). If necessary it was possible to swim the 
Jordan (i Mace., ix. 48) but in view of the strong 
current it required skill and strength. There were 
certainly no bridges since these only began to be 
limit in the Roman period. The ford a little south 
of the Hule district is specially celebrated; from 
it a road led via Kunetra to Damascus. Whether 
theie was a Roman road here is, according to P. 
Thomsen's map in Z D.P. V., xl. (cf. p. 33', uncertain 
but in the middle ages this fold, called I'aaum 
Jacobi (wrongly from Gen. xxxii. 22), is often 
mentioned and was of considerable strategic im- 
portance during the Crusades. Here Baldwin III 
was defeated in 1157 by Nur al-Din and in 1178 
Baldwin IV built a fort below the crossing, but 
in the following year it was stormed by Saladin 
and destroyed. At a latei date, a ihiee-arched 
bridge was built of large blocks of basalt at the 
site of the ford (cf. pictures in Z. D. P. V., xiii. 
74)* ^1 known to have been in existence in 
1450 and was piobably built not long before. The 
name “Bridge of Jacob’s daughters'', Djisr Banat 
^a kub, points to the old I aduvt Jacobi but is 
remarkable as Jacob did not have a number of 
daughters (cf. above 1., p. 1050). 

(dne of the most important roads from Damascus 
to the lands we.st of the Jordan has probably 
always been the route via Fik (or Afik, perhaps 
-flfek [Aphek] i Kings, xx. 26, 30: cf. xiii. 22) 
to the south end of the Lake of Galilee, where 
the Jordan was crossed by a ford where it leaves 
the Lake. A little south of the crossing are the 
ruins of two stone bridges; Umm al-Kanatir and 
Diisr al-Sidd. Nothing is known of their history 
Imtoneof them is probably the bridge at the south 
end of the lake which Mukaddasi mentions in his 
description of Tabaiiya and of which Yakut says 
that it had over 20 arches. As late as the xivih 
century we aie told by AV. de Baldensel that he 
crossed the Jordan by a bridge here (Robinson, 
Bibladl R/siarches in Palestine‘S^ iii.). Close 
to the junction of the Varnmk with the Jordan 
IS a bridge Djisr al-Mudjamfl wheuce roads 'led to 
Mkes and Irbid below the hills of Karn .Sartaba. 
Jiirther tu the south wo again And a bridge Diisr 
al-Damiya but it is now on diy land as the river 
has dug out a new bed here It was built in 1266 
by the vigorous Mamliik sultan Baibars, who also 
had bridges built at several other places (cf. Roh- 
i icht, Arc/nz'C^ Jc I' Orient hitin,ul\. 382; Clermont 
Ganneau, in y.o/., ser. viii., vol. x. [1887!. p. 08). 
Among the most u,ed is the bridge north of Jericho 
\\jiicii leads to . ^ininn. 

Tn the tiiief descriptions of the Joidan in the 
Arab geogmphcr.s theie aie a few details of some 
interest, -Mukaadasi mentions that the river is 
unnavigable Yakut, quoting an older authority, 
say.s that the Jordan above the Lake of Tiberias 
was called the “(ireat” and between the Lake and 
the Dead .bea the “Little Jordan”, which statement 
owev er is probably based on a confusion with the 
armuk (see above). He mentions the sugar planta- 
tions vvatered by the river in al-Ghawr [cf. rIhaI. 
Dima^ki mentions the hot springs near the Lake 
o fibenas and of Mudjami' where the Varmuk 

account of 

he remarkable phenomena at the river’s end. The 
Jordan flow, night and day into the Dead Sea 

m wTntoTo Sea does not increase 

-r decrea.se in summer. The main road 


from Damascus to Egypt goes, according to Ibn 
Khurdadhbih vi. 219) and the gcoj^ia- 

phers who follow him, via Fik to the .south ciil 
of the Lake of Tiberias and thence by a circuitoub 
route via Tibeiias to Haisan. In the xi\bi century 
j on the other hand, the route lay throu^fh a p.iit 
! of ^Adjliin. as one descended fiom Baisan into tlio 
I Jordan valley to Mudjami' and thence over the bridge 
' to follow the road to Irbid. In the x\hi centui;. 

; a more northerly route began to come into U'O 
' by going eastwards from the new capital 
\ (see below) crossing the Jordan on the abo\e 
. mentioned “bridge of Jacob's daughters*’ ami theiKC 
via XuVan and Kunetra to Damascus. Thb riRuI 
remained the usual one and has recently been 
made more convenient by improving the r>.:i 
leading to and from the bridge. 

2. The Jordan province of the Arabs. Djunl 
al-Urdunn (military district of the Jordan), corre- 
sponded to the Paliiestina Securiiia of the oUci 
, division and included the two Galilees, the valle} 

I of the Jordan and the western part of the land' 

; east of the Jordan. Most of the towns in it were 
f taken by Abu ^Ubaida in 14 (635), the remaindci 
j by t^alid and bA.mr b. al-'^A.^i; others name Shu- 
I rahbil as the conqueror. They were all taken bv 
, foice of arms except Tabarfya which capitulated 
under shameful conditions and probably on that 
, account was made the capital instead of Skytlio- 
; polis. The size of the district may be judged from 
, the list of towns given by the hi.storian.s and 
geographers as belonging to it: according to Bale!’ 
dJjurl : Tabariya, Baisan, Kadas, 'Akka, Sur, ISatTu’ 
riya and in the land east of the Jordan SOsIya, "'Afi 
Djarasii, Bait Ras, al-J^jawlan and (■) SawSd — 
according to Wkubi: Tabariya, Sur, 'Akka, Kada= 
Baisan and in the land east of the Jordan Fahi 
^ara.sh and (*) Sawad — according to Ibn al 
Fakih: Tabariya, al-Samira (i. e. N'abulus), Baisan 
'Akka, Kadas, Sur and in the land east of the Jordan 
Fahl and ^ara^ — according to Mukaddasi ; 
Jabariya, Kadas, Sur, Faradhiya/Akka, al-Ladjdjun. 
Kabal, Baisan and in the land east of the Jordan 
Ad.hra'^at — according to IdrTsi: Tabanya, ai'Eadj- 
djun, al-Samira (Xabulus), Baisan, Anha (Jericho), 
'Akka, Nasira,Sur and in the land east of the Joidan : 
Zughar, 'Ainata (Amathus), Habis (Vabis '), Djadar. 
Abil (Abila), Susiya — according to Yakut: Taba- 
riya, Baisan, Saffuriya, Siir, bAkka and in the land 
east of the Jordan Bait Ras und Djadar etc. These 
lists show that the boundaries have not always 
remained the same. 

Regarding the yearly tribute of the province of 
Lrdunn the Arab authors give the following figures 
[cf. filastIn]; towards the end of the viiitk centuiy 
96,000 dinars, under Ma^mun 97.^000, according 
to Ibn Khuidadhbih and Ibn al-Fakih 350,000, 
according to Kudama 109,000, according to \ a kubi 
100,000, according to Mukaddasi 170,000 (cf- 
Z.D,P, K, vii. 225). 

In the Crusading period, the previous divisions 
were abolished and the members of Saladin’s famdy 
constituted various kingdoms {jnamlakat) instead. 
The province of Urdunn i.s represented mainly by 
the kingdom of Safat which in addition to the towm 
of that name included the following districts : Manlj 
■Aiyun, Ladjdjun, Djinnm, ‘'Akka, Sur and Saida, 
\ e. all towns in the lands west of the Jordan- In 
^ihab al-Din al-Makdisi, who wrote his al-Mtithh 
often copied, we find another 
division, in which al-Ghor and the land.s east of 
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the Jordan are more prominent : al-IIawran with the 
capital Tabariya and the districts of al-flhawr. 
Varmuk and Baisan. 

B i b li 0 g y a p hy \ G. A. Smith. Histoiical 
Geography of the Holy La/uH^^ London 1909; ! 
Schwubel, Hie LanJesnatur Fahistinas^ i., 1914, ' 
p. 45 07.; MukaddasL B.G A.^ iii. 19, 161, ; 
184; Jdriai, in Z.D.P.V.. viii. 120 (text, p. 3); 


The mulla% have never recognized its competence, 
denouncing as illegal any judgment based on ^urf. 
In Turkey it stood for the conception of the 
Sultan’s own arbitrary power as distinct from ''ada 
(customary law, q. v,), kunun (civil law) and the 
sliar^. Sometimes ^urj might run counter to the 
fiar'^^ e. g. when the Sultan enslaved Christians, 
though they were Jhimmle, and thus “protected”, 


Yakut, MiGdjani. i. 200; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, ; in order to recruit the corps of the Janissaries. 


p. 107; Abu ’l-Fida", ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Bibliography. As under “^aua, with the 

p. 48; Biblical Researches in Palestine, addition of the works mentioned in the body of 

iii.: Schumacher, Per Dseholan. in Z. D. P. I’., the article and the following ; Olearius, Voyages.^ 


ix. 165 ry., especially p. 216: do., Her stiJlicke \ 
Basan^ Icc.cit.^ xx. 65 sqq.\ Rohiicht, Geschichte | 
lies Konigreiches Jerusalem, p. 2S9, 382 sq.. ' 
386^7.; R. Hartmann, Die Strasse lo/i Damaskus j 
uaeh Kairo^ in Z.D.M.G..^ Ixiv. 665 S77. On the 1 
history of the Via Maiisl Z. D. P.P.^^Pi..,^ sqq.-, \ 
Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 115 ryy., 126, 131; I 


tiansl. J. Davies, London 1669, p. 273, 275; 
Polak, Persien., i. 328 sq . ; C. J. \Vills, Persia 
as it is, ch. v., vi.; d'Ohsson, Tableau general 
de r Empire Ottoman, i., xxiii.; Ahmad al-Xa^irl, 
Kitdb al-Istiksa, Cairo 1312, iv. 267; Droit 
Contumier Berb'ere., in Revue d. Et. islamiques, 
11. 481 ry. ; Winstedt, Malaya, p. 107; R. Levy, 


Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 2090, 2108; Ya-kubi, | 
B. G.A..^ vii. 327 sqq.: Ibn al-FakIh, B.G.A., ' 
v. 1 16, 226: MukaddasI, B.G..- 4 ., iii. 154, 189; j 
IdrisI, in 2 '.Z>./’. H.. viii. 139 (text, p. 21); Yakut, ; 
Mii'dqani^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. 201 ; Ibn Khur- 1 
dadhbih, B.G.A., vi. 78. 246; R. Hartmann, 
Palastina unter den Aiabern, p. 14, 16. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

'URF (a.), defined by Djurdjant (Ta^rifat, ed. 
Flugel, p. 154) as “[.Action or belief] in which | 
persons persist with the concurrence of the reasoning j 
powers and which their natural dispositions agree 
to accept [as right]”. It stands therefore to repre- 1 
sent unwritten custom as opposed to esta- 
blished law, shaZ (cf. MawardI, ed. Enger, p. 5; 
Babul -nania, ed. Beveridge, f. I24h, line 7; transl., 
p. 194) though attempts have not been lacking to 
regard it as one of the iisul (cf. Goldziher, Zahiriten. 
p. 204 sq'). It is sometimes held to be equivalent 
to case law or common law. This may be where 
civil laws {ahkam) are based on recognized local 
customs (izVi?/), and it is a well-known fact that 
in many tribal and other communities these are 
native codes of unwritten laws and traditions by 
which life is regulated locally. In Southern Palestine 
these existed as late as tlie middle of the nine- 
teenth century a fellah code called iiu; r<r/ kfaTtl., , 
i. e. “the law of Abraham”, as distinct from the 
Muhammadan code {^Palestine Exploration Fund,^ 
Quarterly Statement^ Jan. 1879, p. 38). Amongst j 
the Bedouin of Arabia also these have always j 
existed, as distinct from the kadis of the fhar'', , 
speccial judges possessed of the customary lore of 
their tribe, to whom recourse is had in matters 
affecting tribal interests (cf. J. v. Burckhardt, z\eAr 
on the Bedouins and Wahabvs, London 1831, i. 
120—122; A. JIusil, ,4; 'henna 1 908, 

lii. 209, 357 sq., 346, 365). Frequently ^urf is 
simply the decision made in various cases by 
the sovereign or his agent — not the kadi — 
according as the requirements of the stale demand 
or as prejudices dictate. In Persia, since the Safawi 
period or even before, decisions based upon ''urj have 
been made by the Shah or his governors or by 
the special court of ^itrf presided over by the 
Diiodn-hegi. There was however never any rule 
to decide w'hich cases were to go to the latter 
court and which to the coiiits of the , though 
mainly it was offences against the state and against 
law and order — e. g. lebelhoii and disloyal con- 
duct, debasing the coinage, rioting, theft, highway- 
robbery, and murder — which came before it. 


Soeiologv of Islam, vol. 11., ch. 111. 

(R. Lew) 

'URFi, Di.amal al-Din, of Shiraz, a Persian 
poet. His personal name is variously given; al- 
S.aividi QArafdt), Khwadja Saiyidi Muhammad 
{Ma^dthir-i RahiniT), and Muhammad Husain (d/ur- 
khana). He was known in his younger days as 
Saidl {Maykhdna, cf. Oude Cub, p. 1 26). His father's 
name was Zain al-Din Balawl (?) and his grand- 
father’s Djamal al-Din Saiyidi, but the latter was 
more commonly known as KJpeadfa-i Cddar Bdf. 
‘Uifl was born in Shiraz, where his father held 
a post in a Government Office. According to the 
author of the Md'athir, the post was that of the 
vizier of the Ddrogha (Prefect) of the town. 'L'rfI 
received his early education of the usual kind in 
Shiraz, and began to compose verses in early 
youth. His takhallus had reference to the oc- 
cupation of his father, who had to deal with 
matters relating to canon law (.shar') and customary 
law Cu) 1 ). At the age of twenty he had a severe 
attack of small-pox, which disfigured him very 
much. The various tadhkiras give us only a few 
glimpses of his poetical career in Persia. He en- 
tered into poetical contests with Mulla Ghairati (for 
whom see Haft Ikllin s.v. Shiraz, and BadaTmi, 
iii. 292) and other poets of Miiraz. Awhadi tells 
us that a few years before 'L'rfi left for India, he 
wrote ijh azals in the same metre and ihyme as 
those of FighanI (d. 922 or 925) and other famous 
poets. His extreme self-conceit and arrogance brought 
him into serious conflict with his contemporaries, 
especially with WahshI of Yezd (d. 991 = 1583), 
and caused much unpleasantness. The mortification 
caused to him by his own disfiguiement, his con- 
flict with his contemporaries, and the lure of Indian 
patronage are given among the causes which in- 
duced him to leave his own country and emigrate 
to India. 

Leaving the port of Djiiun, he came by the 
sea-route to Ahraadnagar in 994 (1585 — 1586) 
(Taki Kashi, Ou.ie Cat., p. 37), perhaps move cor- 
rectly in 993 (15S5), and thence went to Fathpur- 
Slkrl where he ariived about the new veai's day 
(19th RabL I, 993 = March lo/il, 1585). There 
! he attached himself to Faidl, who took him along 
i to Attock, where Akbar encamped early in Mu- 
I harram 994 (Xov. 15S5), to control the operations 
against the Y’usufza'l Afghans, in which expedition 
I Faidl himself took part (. 4 kbar iVame, iii. 476). 
i Later, ‘L'rfi attached himself to Maslh al-Din 
Ilakim Abu ' 1 -Fath, and, on his death in 997 
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(1589), to Mirza 'Abd al-Rahim IGian Khanan, 
to whom the Hakim had recommended him, and 
from whom he was already receiving considerable 
grants of money every year. The IHian Khanan 
treated him with great kindness and consideration. 
Finally, the Emperor (Akbar) took T'rfi in to his 
own service but he died soon after in Lahore, 
at the age of 35 or 36, on the iSth Amurdad 
(= Shawwal) 999 f August 159' )> dysentry, 
01, as later writers say, of poison. He was buried 
in Lahore, but thirty (lunar) years after his burial 
his bones were sent by Mir Sabir of Ispahan, 
vizier of I'timad al-Dawla (father of Nur Djahan), 
to Nadjaf, where they were reburied. 

'Urfi’s contemporaries desciibe him as a conceited 
and arrogant person and the fact is boine out by 
many disparaging remarks which his dJioan contains 
about great Persian poets. As a poet, however, ! 
he enjoyed great popularity in his time in India, j 
and outside India, though his early death prevented | 
his genius from developing fully, fie was praised ; 
as tile inventor of a new style of poetry, some \ 
of the outstanding features of which were a force- , 
ful diction, coining of new and original expressions, ! 
the continuity of topics, and freshness and novelty 
of metaphors and comparisons. In gka:al his chief | 
merit lies in his giving a poetical expression to 
philosophic ide.rs and lofty ideals but his fame 
rests mainly on his kafuias. In the following 
centuries 'L rfl suffered somewhat in popularity, 
e.specially in his own country, where Adhar con- 
demned his excessive use of similes (see Atash- 
A'm/u.^Bombay 1277, p. 276), and more recently 
Kida-Kull I^an indicated that his style was not 
to the taste of that writer's contemporaries (Mad^ma^ 
id-Fusaha' ii. 24). 

'Urft publi.shed his first dlwTin in 996 (1587 

15S8), which comprised 26 iastdas, 270 ghazals^ 
and hf'ai and rnba'H containing 700 bails (“320 
of the former and 380 of the latter”; cf. Onde Cal., 
p. 529). Jn 1026 (1617) Siradja-i Isfahan! edited 
a Kulliyat of Tifl (14,000 bails) from the MSS. 
which the poej had sent from his death-bed to 
the l^an i^anJn. For Nazim Tabrizi’s claim to 
have jclited these after 1033 (1617) see Maykhana, 
IIa-cTi.Aii, p. 102. 'Ihe KuUiyal included, beside 
the poems of the kind comprised in the first 
dr.oTm, some malhriawis (viz. Madjrna'- al-Akbdr, 
Far/iad^ zca-Viinn and a Saklndme). Apparently 
Siradja's edition had a preface from the pen of Mulla 
Abd al-Baki Nahawandi. 'Urf! also has a short 
prose treatise called A u/lf/y'u. Several commentarie.s 
on h\s jiafidas exist in Persian and Turkish (see 
Bank-, pur Calalogue, ii. 198 xy,/.). His dlwan has 
been frequently lithographed in India. An English 
translation of his kafidas was published in Cal- 
cutta 1887. 

Bibliography. Aniin-i Ahmad RazI, //cr/'i' 
Ikhm (Lahore^ MS., transcrilied in 1045). fol 
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392 {Bibliolh. Indica Series)-. 
.‘Ikbar Name (ed. Blochmann), Calcutta 1886’ 
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(Mohammad Shafi) 
URGENC. [See Khwarizm.] 

URMIYA, a district and town in the 
Persian province of A dh ar b a i dj an. 

The name. The Syrians write Urmiya, the 
Armenians Ormi, the Arabs Urmiya, the Persian' 
Urumi, the Turks LTumiye or Rumiye (through a 
fanciful derivation from Rum “Byzantium, Turkey"). 
The name is of uncertain, non-Iranian origin. As- 
syrian sources mention a place called Urmeiate in 
the land of Mann in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Urmiya (cf. Streck, in Z.A.^ xiv. 140; Belck, 

Reich iier Mannder^ in Verhandl. d. Berl. Gcsell, /• 
Anthrcp.^ JS94, and Minorsky, ICelashin etc., in 
Zap.^xxxw. [1917], 1 70). On the other hand, the name 
is unknown to the classical geographers and to the 
Avesta and Pahlavi sources (cf. Jackson, op. eit , 
p. 87). It is also unknown to Armenian_geograph) 
of the viith century (cf. Marquart, Eranlahr) : 
this in spite of the fact that late Zoroastrian 
tradition early recorded by the Arabs (cf. Baladhun'- 
P- 33*1 Ihn lOiurdadhbih, p. I19) placed the 
birthplace of Zoroaster at Urmiya. 

Geography. The district of Urmiya is bounded 
on the east by the Lake of Urmiya and in the 
west by the mountain range which runs north 
and south and separates Persia from Turkey. In 
the north it is bounded by the transversal range 
(^ah-Bazid-Awghan-dagh!) which separates it from 
Salmas [q. v.]. To the south Urmiya is bounded 
by the valley of the Gadir, the upper course of 
which belongs to Ushnu [q. v.] and the lower 
waters the Sulduz [q. v.] valleys. Urmiya is about 
80 miles from N. to S. and 35 from E. to W. 

The district of Urmiya consists of plain and 
mountains. The rivers that water it and which 
flow from W. to E. are : 

1. the Baranduz which unites the waters of 
the district of Margavir and then runs through 
the gorge of Nergi into the plain which it run*^ 
round on the south side. On the right (south) bank 
the Baranduz receives the Kasimlu which runs 
through the little Dashtabel. The mountains of 
Mah separate the eastern Da^tabel from the Dob 
This last district lies in the shape of a horse-shoe 
on the S. W. shore of the lake (to the north of 
Sulduz), 

2. the B ar d e - S u r (= Kurd. “Red Stone”) runs 
out of the gorge of Bedkar (belonging to Turkey), 
through the mountainous region of Diisht, which 
belongs to Urmiya and then through the pass of 
Hiind into the plain and through the town of 
Urmiya, whence its other name, vShahar-cai, “the 
river of the town”. 
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3. the Rouza (Rawda)-cai drains the hilly 
district of TargSvar and before reaching the lake 
has been used up by irrigation canals. 

4. the Nazlu-cai is made up of a number 
of streams of which the southern rises in the 
Turkish district of Deiri (where the monastery of 
Mar-Bi^o is) and below the village of Arziniuni. 
through the northern part of Targavar (where on 
the right bank it is joined by the Mawana); the 
middle one comes out of the gorge of Bazirga 
(Turk.) and near the village of Seru enters the 
Persian district of Bradost^ the northern stream 
IS that of the district of the Sornai [q. v.] which 
belongs to Salmas. The waters of these thiee join 
at the foot of Mount Mandjal-sar (in Kurdish = 
‘‘pot on the head") and from the fort of Ismahl 
Khan Shakkak [q. v.] the river formed by their 
union flows through the northern pait of the plain. 
On the north of its left bank on the slope of the 
Awghan-dagh! is the district of Anzal. 

The lake of Urmiya lies at a height of 4,245 
feet above sea-level, the town of Urmiya 4.390 feet; 
the heights of the outer spurs are: 4,780, 7,330, | 
8,395, and that of the frontier range is 11,220, \ 
11,542, 11,830 feet. I 

The abundant water-supply renders the alluvial ‘ 
plain of Urmiya extremely fertile. The villages are 
buried in verdure. In the mountain districts the 
agriculture is dependent on the rains. The natural 
conditions there are very favourable for the breeding 
of sheep. 

Archaeology, Several tells in the vicinity of 
the town (Gok-tapd, Degala, Tarmani, Ahmad, 
Saralan, Diza-tapa) have already produced objects 
of great antiquity (cf. Virchow, Fundst'uckc atis 
Grabkugeln bei Vrmia^ in Zciischr. f, Ethnologie^ 
xxxii., 1900, p. 609 — 612; Jackson, r//., p. 90- 
98; Lehmann-Haupt, Armenicn^ i. 276). In 1S8S 
in a vaulted chamber discovered at Gok-tdpa at 
a depth of 25 feet was found a cylindrical seal 
representing the Babylonian gods. W. H. Ward, 
Amer. Joiirn, of Archaeol,^ vi., 1S90, p. 2S6 — 291 
and Lehmann-Haupt, Matcyialien z. altn . Gesck. 
ArmcnienSj 1907, p. 8 — 12, date it c. 2000 H. c. 
If Urmiya is the ancient Urmeiate it must liavc 
been included in the land of the Mannaeans (Minni 
of Jeremiah, lii. 27), exposed to the invasions of 
the Assyrians as well as to the intluence of the 
kingdom of Wan (Urartu); cf. the rock chambers 
at Nergi and KaPa IsmaTl-khan which have a 
Vannic character; cf. Minorsky, in Zap.^ xxiv., 
p. 188—191. [There seems to be a third chamber 
on Mount Kotul at Bradost]. 

The assonance of the two names had suggested 


I by ^Utba b. Farkad whom the caliph '^Omar 
had sent in 20 (640) to conquer the district of 
Mawsil. 

The geographers of the ninth century (IstakhrT, 
p. 181; Ibn Hawkal, p. 239) give Urmiya the third 
place among the towns of Adharbaidjan (next to 
Ardabil and Maragha) and emphasise its wealth 
in water, pasture and fruits. Mukaddasi, p. 51, 
puts Urmiya in Armenia and says it is governed 
from Dwin. At this period Uimiya was on the 
great road Ardabil-Mara gh a— Urmiya-Barkri (to 
the N. E. of the lake of Wan)- Amid (Mukaddasi, 
p. 302). As Tabriz [q. v.] was not yet of any 
importance, the road made a detour to the south 
to serve the principal towns. It is possible that 
the presence of unsubdued elements in the north 
of Adhaibaidjan (cf. the name of the lake Buhairat 
al-Shmat and the history of Babak) also influenced 
this deviation of the road towards the south. 

The district of Urmiy.!, being inhabited by Kurds 
and Christians has never played a great part in 
Muslim history. It was a remote fief in which the 
off shoots of the dynasties that reigned in Adhai- 
baidjao lived in isolation. 

In the period of Dailami domination in Adhar- 
baidjan we find in Urmiya a certain Djastan b. 

! .Sharmazan. This general had begun in 342 (953) 
as a devoted partisan of the Kurd Daisain [cf. 
Kurds]. Later won over by the Dailamis, he became 
governor of Armenia under MarzubSn. When Djastan 
succeeded his father Marzuban in 346, Djastan b. 
Sharmazan did not recognise his suzerainty. At 
first he left Urmiya to throw in his lot with 
Ibrahim b. Marzuban for whom he conquered 
Maragha. lie later left him to return to Urmiya 
which he surrounded with walls ; he also built 
a strong fortress there. He then entered the service 
of the claimant to the caliphate Mustadjir bi 'llah 
and had the support of the Kahtanl Kurds. But 
the sons of Marzuban (Djastan and Ibrahim) defeated 
him with the help of the Hadhbani Kurds. In 
349 at the instigation of Wahsudan, brother of 
Marzuban, he inflicted a defeat on Ibrahim b. 
Marzuban, captured the remnants of his army and 
annexed Maragha to Urmiya In 355 through the 
mediation of the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla, he again 
recognised the authority of Ibrahim (Ibn Miska- 
waihi, TadjZiyib^ ed. Amedroz, ii. 150, 167, 177- 
178, 180, 219, 229 and Ibn al-Athii. viii. 395). 

When the Ghuzz invaded Adharbaidjan in 420- 
432, the lord of Urmiya was a certain Abu’l-Hidja 
b. Rabib al-Dawla, chief of the Hadhbani Kurds, 
whose mother was the sister of the prince of 
Tabriz, Wahsudan al-RawwadI [cf. Tabriz and 


to d’Anville the identity of Urmiya with 
where stood the great fire-temple and which was 
burned by HeracUus in 623. But it is strange to 
find Thebarmais on the road which Khusraw Parwez 
took to go to Dastagerd (cf. Ritter’s remarks, Erd- 
ktinle^ ix. 942). According to the text of Theo- 
phanes, restored by de Boor, i. 3 *^^! 

Thebarmais was situated to the east Iv 
evidently with reference to Gazaka. Since Rawlinson, 
the latter place has been located at Takht-i Sulai- 
man [cf. SHiz]. De Boor connects Thebarmais with 
Bitharmais, Berthemais, and Bermais mentioned 
by several classical authors. 

Muslim period. Urmiya was conquered by 
-Sadaka b. "All, a client of the 'Azd, who built 
several castles there (Baladhuri, p. 331 — 33 ^)? 
accordiDg to another stoiy, the town was taken 


mvrauha]. This son of Rabib al-Dawla boasted 
of having destroyed near a biidge 25,000 Ghu/z 
of the 30,000 who were trying to cross his terri- 
tory (in 432 '); cf. ibn al-Athir, ix. 271. 

In Muharram of 455 (1063) Sultan Tughril 
passed through Urmiya fal-BuDdarl, p. 25). When 
Sultan Mas'^ud returned from Baghdad to Adhar- 
liai^an (in 526 -), the amir Hadjib Tatar had 
I fortified himself in Urmiya but latei he submitted 
to the Sultan {ibid.^ p. 165). In 544 ( 1 149) Urmiya 
belonged to Mahk IMuhammad b. Mahmud b. 

; Muhammad, nephew and son-in-law of Sultan 
Mas'ud b. Muhammad b. Malik-shah {Rahat al- 
Siidny, G.M.S.^ p. 244). When the last Saldjuk 
Tughril quarrelled with his uncle, the Ildegizid 
Kfzil Arslan, Tughril had the support of the amir 
Hasan b. Kifdjak and with him laid siege to 
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Urmiya in 585. The town was taken by storm, 
sacked and destioyed (Bundari, p. 302). From the 
same Saldjuk period must dale the building of 
Se-Gunbadan. on which Khanykov lead the name 
of Abu Mansur b. Musa and the date 5S0 (1184). 

In 602, the Atabeg of Tabriz Abu Bakr gave 
Ushnu {sii ! for Ustuwa) and Urmiya to the Atabeg 
of Maragha [q. v.] U\la’ al-Uin to lecompense him 
for the loss of Maiagha (Ibn al-Athir, vii. 157). 
Yakut who visited Urmiya in 617 speaks of its 
lack of security on account of the weakness of 
Its ruler, the Ildegizid Ozbek b. Pahlawan. 

During the rule in Adharbaidjan of the Kh" a- 
rizmshah Djalal al-Din, Urmiya. Salmas and Khoi 
formed the personal appanage of the Saldjuk princess 
whom Djalal al-Din had carried off from her first 
husband the Ildegizid Ozbek. In 623 the Iwa’i 
Turkomans seized Uimiya and levied yiaradj. On 
the complaint of the princess his wife. Djalal al-Din 
sent tioops who defeated the Turkomans (Ibn al- 
Athir, xii. 301). Later Urmiya was given to 
Boghdi, a former slaie of the Ildegizid Ozbek: 
cf. Xasawi, ed. Floudas, p. 118, 153. 165. 

On the other hand, according to Djuwaini, li. 
160. 1S4. the Georgian generals Shalwa and I wane, 
taken prisoners in the battle of Karbi (622 = 1225) 
and at fii-t treated with honour by Djalal al-Din, 
were given for a short time Marand. Salmas, Urmiya 
and Ushnii. In 62S (1330-1231) the Kh"arizmshali 
wdien hard pressed by the Mongols spent the 
winter in the region of Urmiya-L'shnu (cf. Abu 
' 1 -Faiadj, ed, Pococke, p. 470; Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Blochet. p. 32). His stay there may e.xplain the 
story of the building by the Kh'vSrizmshah of the 
Se-Gunbadan (cf. above) and even of his burial 
at Urmiya; cf. Bittner, p. 75; Hornle, p. 488. 

-Yccoiding to Khanykov, the cathedral mosque 
of Innija beais the date 676 (1277) freign of the 
ilklian zVbagha], 

'i’imur. According to the local chronicle (Niki- 
tine), Timur had given Urmiya as a fief toGuigin-beg 
of the zkfsh.rr tribe, who established himself in the 
fortress of iorpakjr (= Tojirak)-KaFa, a quaiter 
of a farsakh fiom the town of Urmiya. Zafay- 
/lame., howevei (1. 424), mentions as governor a 
cendn lizak('} whose rights were confirmed by 
Timur in 789 (1307). 

rhe BradCst. -According to the ’■Alam-ani^ 
P- 559 - 'n the time of .Shah Tahma.sp the great 
.amir.s were governois at Uimiya while the Kurd 
Kaia I.^dj of the Bradost tube who had been 
made dbihhc-yan was given the districts of Tar- 
g.ivai and Margavar. In 1012 (1603) Shah 'Ahhas 
to row aid the loyalty of -Amir-Khan Bradost, who 
hat not .,ul,mitted to the Ottomans, gave him 
brmi\a anil bshnu. But Amir-Khan under the 
pretext that the fortress of Irmiya was dilapidated 
made his stronghold at Dimdim (to the south of 
I rmiya at the mouth of the river Kasimlu in the 
Barandu.s) and liecame suspected. Dimdim was taken 
m 1019 (i6io) and the district (olga) of Urmiya 
given to Kalian-Khan Bagdali. The Bradost, by 
•a sbatagem, recaptured Dimdim after which Budak- 
Kiian I'ornak (of Tabriz) was appointed in place 
of Kaban-Khan and later Aka-Khan Mukaddam 

f ‘ of the great dignitaries 

ot the kingdom, however, the same source (p. 762) 
mentions as goimrnor of Urmiya Kalb-'AIi Sultan, 

. a^im-Khan of the Imanlu clan of the 
At^ar tribe. 

Conversions to the ShTa (cf. above) under the 


Safawids seemed to have been of an i.'iolatcd 
character among the natives of the legion of 
Urmiya \shere to this day the Kurds and a feu 
villages (Balow) are still Sunni. The inlluence of 
the Sunni Xakshibandi shaikhs may be judg-.d 
fiom the fact that in 1639 Sultan Murad execut-.il 
in Diydrbakr the ^lail^h Mahmud of Urmiya v\ 1 d> 
had 30 — 40,000 partisans. His ancestors were .d'j 
^ail^s of Urmiya; cf. v. Hammer. G.O.R.-. ii' 
1S7: cf DiihTin-riuvia^ p. 385. 

Ewliya telebi. For the year 1065 (1655) v\c 
have the very detailed account of Ewliya Codeia 
(iv. 271 — 318) who had gone from Wan toLrnuva 
to recover the flocks of sheep which the Khan cl 
Urmiya (whose name is not mentioned) and 20 oihei 
khans had carried off from the Kurd tribe ot I’ni- 
yanish. Unfortunately Ewliya’s itinerary and ^torv 
are very confused. 

According to him, the founder of the fortrc;- 
was Ghazan in 694 (1295); it was enlarged 1 ;■ 
Shah Tahmasp in 930 (1524). At the Turknii 
conquest in the reign of Sultan Sulaiman Urmiva 
was fortified by the Pashas Sulaiman and Djadai. 
The usual name of the fortress is Toprak-Kal a 
but the Persian (•) historians call it Surtlay-Ohazan. 
The fortress the walls of which were covered with 
plaster looked ‘‘like a w'hite swan’’. Its circum- 
ference was 10.000 paces, the walls were 
high and 30 dhirlf wide; the ditch was So 
wide and 15,000 paces round. During the night 

the walls were lit by torches. The garrison consi-tci 

of 4,000 men and 3io(r) guns. The Khan had at 
his disposal 15,000 soldiers and 20,000 niih'.r'^ 

The town was a gunshot from the fortress. It 
had 60 quarters, 6,000 houses and 8 catheduU 
mosques, among which was that of Uzun Hawaii, 
which was finished under his son Sultan Va'^lsuh 
In the plain of Urmiya there were 1 50 villages 

with 300,000 peasants. 

Ewliya Celebi says the town w;as exceedingly 
prosperous and gives a list of its sanctuaries (HazreC 
Koegha Sultan j, its medreses, schools, cafes, fi-^cd 
prices 

The Afshars. In the xviiith century the fate 
of P rmiya was closely bound up with the fortune-' 
of the Afshars settled in the plain (cf. above). 
Their chief bore the title beglarbi:gi. The best 
known among them are (Nikitine): 


Khudadad Beg Kasimlu 1119-1134(1707-17“-' 
F’ath ^AIi Areshiu 1157—1172(1744-175^^ 

Rida Kiili Khan 1182-1185 (1768-1771) 

Imam Kuli Khan 1186-II97 (1772-1783) 
Muhammad Kuli Khan 1198-1211 (1784-179^) 
Husain Kuli^an Kasimlu 1211-1236(1796-1821) 
Xadjaf Kuli Khan 1236-1282 (1820—1865) 
Fraser, i. 56]. 


1 hese chiefs were continually fighting with then 
neighbours (in the north, the Dumbulf of Kiko- 
in the south, the Zarza and Mukri Kurds) and in 
troubled times, so frequent in the xviii^k century? 
they even led expeditions to the east of the Lake 
of Urmiya. 

During the campaign of 1724, the Ottomans 
employed the Hekkari Kurds to ward off 
Afshars w'ho were threatening the provision- 
ment of the army. When in 1725, the Turks 
oiganised the administration of the country, die 
Khanate of Urmiya was recognised as hereditary 
in the family of Kasimlu (Afshar ?). In 1729 Nadir 
recaptured from the Turks Maragha, Sa'udj-bidak 
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and Dimdim (cf. Ilistoire de Nadi)\ tranbl. Jones, 
p. 104), but in 1731 the Hekim-oghlu Pashas ‘^Ali 
and Rustam seized Uimiya after a desperate re- 
sistance which lasted a month. Urmiya was entiusted 
to the Ilekkail chief Dinani^in (cf. v. llammci. 
iv. 225, 228, 279). It was only by the treaty of 
1736 that the Turks were put out of Adharbaidjan. 

Azad-t^an. After the disappeaiance of the 
Nadirid Ibrahim-Shah (in 1161 = 1748). one of 
his generals, Azad-l^an, a descendant of an Afghan 
chief, retired first of all to ^ahrazur and then 
taking advantage of the troubles among the Afshar, 
seized Urmiya w'here he was favourably received 
by Path "^Ali P^an. Urmiya became the capital 
of the ephemeral principality of Azad. The mountain 
name Awghan-daghi to the north of Urmiya seems 
to preserve the memory of Afghan rule. 

The Kadjars. In 1169, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan Kadjar having defeated Azad m Gilan, seized 
Urmiya. Fath ^All Khan Afshar joined Muhammad 
Hasan. On the latter’s death P'ath U\li Khan re- 
appeared on the scene and from Urmiya captured 
Maragha and Tabriz. In the winter of 1173(1759) 
he w'as besieged in the latter town by Karim Khan 
Zand and in the following year, after the battle 
of Kara-Ciman (near Miyana), Adharbaidjan passed 
into the power of Karim Khan. Urmiya was taken 
after a siege of seven months. Fath UA.li went into 
bast in the stables of Karim I^an (cf. the Tidr'iHd 
Giti-Giisha of Sadik Kami for these years). After 
the end of the Zand dynasty, the Afshar of Urmiya 
with the Shakak [q. v.] of Sarab and the Dumbuli 
of Khoi formed a coalition against the Kadjars 


I 




the arrival of 20,000 Armenian refugees from Wan, 
fights between Assyrians and Turks), all the As- 
syrian population collected in the plain of Urmiya 
and to the number of 50 — 70,000 set out for the 
south to put themselves under British protection 
(end of July — beginning of August). This exodus 
with women, childien and cattle took place via 
Sa’in-KaUa and Hamadan in the midst of fighting 
with Tui'kish troops and the Kurds. The lefugees 
w’ere settled at Ba%uba to the north of Baghdad 
(cf. Rockwell, Caujole, Wigram. Shklowski., op, 
f/V.). After the departure of the ‘‘Assyrians*’, the 
Catholic Bishop Mgr. Sontag and the Baptist mis- 
sionary H. Pflaumer were killed at Uimiya on 
Aug. I, 1918. 

The peace found Urmiya in ruins and depopulated. 
Only gradually was the central government able 
to reasseit its authority in the west of the Lake 
of Urmiya. 

Population. We have given above the figure, 
probably exaggerated, given by Ewliya Celebi (in 
1655). At the beginning of the xix^h centuiy there 
were at Urmiya 6 — 7,000 households of which 100 
were Christian, 300 Jewish and the remainder 
Shf i Muslims (Persian memoir published by Bittner). 
According to Fraser (1821), there were 20,000 
inhabitants at Urmiya. According to Hornle (1835), 
the population consisted of 7 — 8.000 families of 
whom the majority were Sunnis ('), 300 Jews and 
100 Nesiorians. In 1872 Arsanis reckoned 8,000 
houses with 40,000 inhabitants. In 1900 (Maximovic) 
the total population of the province was put at 
300.000 among w'hom ihe Christians numbered 


but had no success. Fath k-Vli Shah had Muham- 
mad Kuli IHian put to death but married the 
sister of Husain Kuli Khan Afshar (Fraser, i. 55), 
whose sons weie the first governors of Urmiya to 
be appointed by the central government in Teheran. 

In 1828 in the course of the Russo-Persian war, 


45 Vo** whom 40,000 were Nestorians, 30,000 
Orthodox, 3,000 Catholics and 3,000 Protestants, 
[and 50,000 (') Armenians. The town had 3.500 
j houses. During the world war Dr, Caujole reckoned 
I 30,000 inhabitants at Urmiya, of whom a quarter 
I w'ere Assyrians, and 1,000 Jews occupied a special 


Irmiya was occupied for several months by Russian ' 
troops. In the absence of the governor (the prince 
Malik Kasim Mirza), the tow'n w'as ruled by the 
Nadjaf-Kuli Khan Afshar (cf. Gangeblov, 

op, cit.). 

^Ubaidullah. In 1880 the Shaikh '^Ubaidullah 


quaiter. Nikitine (£t/i/w^,^rap/iit:,, 1926, p. 25) 

enumerates 37 villages in the plain of Urmiya, 
inhabited by the Christians only and 59 with a 
mixed population. 

We do not know at w’hat period the Aramaean 
j Christians (‘‘Syrians”) who since the war have called 


of Shamdinan [q. v.] invaded Adharbaidjan. I rmiya 
was besieged by the Kurds and was about to sur- 
render w'hen the arrival of the KJian of Maku 
[q. V.] saved it. 

Turkish occupation. In August 1906, after 
the reveises suffered by Russia in the Far East, 
Turkey under the pretext that the Tuico-Persian 
frontier had never been settled, occupied the distiict 
of Urmiya except the enclave of the town (cf. 
Nicolas, op. czt.). The Turkish troops were recalled 
at the beginning of the Balkan war. After the 
incidents at Tabriz [q. v.] in Dec. 1911, Urmiya 
W'as occupied by Russian troops. Duiing the world 
war Urmiya changed hands several times. As early 
as Oct. g — 12. 1914? it suffcied the first attack 
from Turks and Kurds. The town was vacated by 


themselves “Assyiians” appeared in Urmiya. The 
town is not given in the oldest lists of the eastern 
I dioceses (Guidi, in Z.D.M, 6^., 1889 and Chabot, 
, Synoaicon Orhnfald), Assemani, ii. 449 and 453 , 
notes the presence of Nestorian bishops at Urmiya 
in inland 12S9, According to the same author, 
the Nestorian patriarch settled at Urmiya in 15 82 
{ihid..^ iil/i. 621). In a document of 1653 the 
Chaldaean (Uniate) patriarch Simon (writing to 
Rome from Khosrowa in Salmas) gives a list of 
! his congregations in Salmas, Arna (“), Saphtan ('), 
Targawar, Urmiya. Anzal (district N. E. of Urmiya), 
Sulduz, A 4 inokh (Ushnu); cf. //'/(/., iii/i. 622 and 
' Perkins, Rcsidcnct\ p. 9: Noldeke, Granimatik d. 
\ nciisxrischcn Sprache am L'rmia-Sec and in Kurdi- 
stan,^ Leipzig 1868, p. xxiii. and Hoffmann, Ans- 


the Russians on Jan. 2, 1915, occupied by the 
Turks from Jan. 4 — May 20 and retaken by the 
Russians on May 24. As a result of the break up 
of the Russian army in 1917, the actual authority 
in the town passed into the hands of the council 
of “Asbyrian” Christians (mntwa). After a series 
of tragic and bloody events (massacre of the Muslims 
of Urmiya by the Christians on Feb. 22, 1918, 
the assassination of the patriarch Mar ^imun by 
followers of the Kurd chief Simko on Feb. 25, 


p. 204. 

The first /\merican missionaries of the “Mission 
of the Ncbtorians” (Perkins, A. Grant) settled at 
Urmiya in 1835. The Lazarists followed them in 
1840 and a Catholic bishop was appointed to 
Urmiya. In 1S59 the .Xmericans organised an 
evangelical community in Uimija. Towaids the end 
of the century, Anglican missionaries were sent to 
Urmiya by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1900, 
an important Russian Orthodox mission began its 
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activity among the Christians; it was dissolved 
however by the Perso-Soviet treaty of Feb. 28, 
1921. 

Bibliography, given in the text: cf. also 
Hudud allAlam.^ ed. Barthold, 1930, fol. 32b, Ar- 
mana = Urmiya, a large, prosperous and agreeable 
town: Kazwini, p. 194; Yakut, i. 219, 513; Hamd- 
ullah Mustawf I, G.M.S..^ p. So, 85, 241; Hadjdji 
Ixhalifa, Bb^ihan-numd^ p. 385 and the map of 
the country round the lake. On a manuscript list 
of the villages of Urmiya, Xuskha-yi Khanaxodr 
lOii-AsTiml-yi Wilayat-i L'tTtm'i, see Doin, Die 
Sanunlung . . . locUhe die Kaiserl. Akademie im 
yahre iSjg von Ilerrn v. Chanrkoh.' erioorben hat.^ 
St.-Petersburg 1865, p 32, 113; M. Bittner, 

Der Kurdengaii Uschnuje iind die Stadt Uiii- 
mije.^ in Sitztingsb. Akad. Ulc/i., phil.-hist. Classe, 
cxxxiii./3, 1S96, p. 1-97 (text and translation 
of a Persian memoir completed at the beginning I 
of the xixth century with historical and geogra- | 
phical commentary); .Sanf al-Dawla, Mirdt al- \ 
BitldUii, i.. 1294. i.. v.C/ iiiiyiii Nikitine (former 
Kussian consul at Urmiya), Bes Afiars dA'rii- 
wirt’/i, in J.A.. January -March 1929, p. 67-123, 
resume of a Persian memoir prepared in 1917 
[perhaps from the Tai'iklid VrTimiya of which 
a M.'s. was m the possession of the notable of 
limiya Madjd al-Saltana in 1910]. 

M. Kinneir, A geogi aphical memoir.^ London 
1813, P' 154 — 15s i Drouville, Voyage cn Perse 
(1812), St.-Petersburg 1819—1821', ii. 233; Ker 
Porter, Ttavels (1819), London 1821 — 1822. li. 
571 — 576 {The circuit of the lake Urmiya)-, 
Piaser, Barrative of a journey into Khorasan 
(1821), London 1825, p. 322; A. S. Gangeblov, 
lospominaniya., Moscow 1888, p. 148-166 (sou- 
veniis of the Russian occupation of 1828); 
Monteith, Jotinial of a tour, in J.K.G.S., 1834, 
p. 54— 56; E. Smith and A. G. O. Dwight, 
Miisionary researches . . .including ... <7 visit to ... 
Oormuih, Boston 1833, ii- 175 : Tabriz-Guney- 
Salmas-L rmiya; G. Hornle and E. Schneider, Atis- 
'.iig aits d. Tiigebiichc . . , ti/nr Hire Rcisc nach Ur- 
mia, in (Baseler) Maguzin f. d. neueste Geschichte 
d. evangelisehen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaft, 
1836, p. 4S1 — 510; Wilbraham, TVor-t'A (1837), 
London 1839. p. 370—377 (of little value); 

1 - laser, Travds in Kooidistaii (1834), London 
1840, 1. 51—58; Southgate, Narrative of a tour 
thiough^ Armenia. London 1840, i. 268 — 279 
(l^o^-Salma-), 300— 31 1 (Urmiya), 312 (Uimiya- 
Dilman-Khoi) ; E, Boie, Correspondance et me- 
moir cs Pans 1840, \\., passim (Protestant missions 
Irom the Catholic point of view); A. Grant, The 
^estor,ans,\.cmiosx 1841, p. 5 and 84; Ritter, 
tidhundc, IV., 1840, p. 942—950; Perkins, A 
residence of S years in Tersia (1833—1841), 
Andover 1843, p. 177— 200, 227— 461 ; Perkins, 
Jouinalof a tour from Oormiah to Mosul (iSaq) 
”-11851, p. 69-119; D. \V. Marsh, 
Ine Tennesseean (= A. Rhea) in Persia and 
Rurdistan (1851), Philadelphia i86g, p. 50 — 62 
missionary A. Rhea); Badger, 
the Bestorians, London 1852. vol. i., index; 
\\agnet, Reise nach Persien, Leipzig 1852- 
Khanykov, Poyezdka v Persidskii Kurdistan 
in ( cstnik Imp. Geogr. Obshc., 1852, part vi.’ 
section V., p, 1— io8 (German transl. in Archiv 
Kunde v. Russland xiii. 1854)- 
St. Petersbuig 

/5 {.ap. Aavk. Otdda Russ. Geogr. Obshc., 


ix.), p. 465-74; Khursliid-Efendi, Siydhat-ndmc- 
PJiidud (1852), Russ, transl. 1877, p. 295 — 302 
)the mountain districts of Urmiya) ; .'seidlit,'. 
Kiindreise uni d. Ur miyasee {l8^6), '\a Petei mam ' . 
Mitt., 1858, p. 227; Sandreezki, AV/jt- r . i'w! , ■ 
bis Mosstil, Stuttgart 1857, ii. 203 — 285 (M.iw-il- 
“^Akra- Barazgir— Neri — Mergever — I'rmiyaj . 1.1 
I — 138 {Uberbliik d. Gesehiehte d .Mission mi:.. 
Xestorianern),f.\'i,<y22ts,{Aufenthaltiii Una. 
Blau, Vom Urniia-See nach d. H'an-See, in I\:.> 
Mitt., 1S63, p. 201-210; Kiepert, Z. Topo.i.j i 
d. Umgegend v. Urmia, in Zeitsehr. d. Gs.aA. j. 
Erdk., Berlin 1872, p. 538 — 545, map (r.l'.ci 
J. Arsenis); H. Binder, . 4 u Kurdistan, i'.ui- 
1887, p. 71-98 (Tabriz-Salnias-Urmiya), 99-130 
(Urmiya — Berduk— Bash - kal'a-MahmuJi- Wan . 
Muller-Simonis and Hyvernat, Du Caueas: u 
Golfe Persique (1S88-1889), Paris 189S, p. 13;- 
188 (Urmiya; Christian missions; the envii n,; 
route ; L'rmiya-Biadost-Diza-Pilunkegh-Kh:,:'- 
baba-Bash-kal‘a-Mahmudiye-\Van) ; S. G. Wil-. n. 
Persian life and eustoms, London 1896, p. Si — 
108 (^A eircuit of Lake Urmia)-, M. Bittner. Z'.i 
Kurdengaii Uschnuje und die Stadt Uniin'_ .i.v. 
Sitzungsb.Akad. l-Vien, phil.-hist. Classe, cxxxiu,. 3. 
1896, p. 1 — 97: Maksimovic-Vasilkowsky. U-'i.-' 
0 poyezdke, Tiflis 1903, i. 114 — 121; ii. 147 — 
259; Frangian, Airpatakan (in Armenian). Tifli' 
’ 9 ° 5 , P- 81 — 90; Ghilan (= Nicolas), Les Kiird.s 
persons et P invasion ottomane,\n R.M.M.,i<io8, 
May, p. 1 — 22, Oct., p. 193 — 210; Lehmann- 
'iia.VL-fi..Arnienien einst und jetzt, i., Berlin 1910. 
p. 200 — 223, p. 262 — 306, p. 306 — 314; Gral 
V. Westarp, Unter Halbmond u. Sonne (igiD- 
Berlin, n. d., p. 235 — 276; .-V. Wigram and L. 
Wigram, The Cradle of Mankind, London 1914- 
ch. X,, p. 196 — 221 ; Hubbard, From the Guif 
to Ararat, 1916, p. 250 — 261 (events down to 
20 tli May 1915); Minorsky, Turetsko-pers. razgra- 
nieeniye, in hv. Russ. Geogr. ObMu., lii., 19^6, 
p. 382—383; W. Rockwell, The Pitiful Titfi 
of the Assyrian Christians in Persia and A m - 
distan, N'ew-Yoik 1916 (events of 191S — 1916); 
Dr. Caujole, Les tribulations d' line anibulanii 
frangaise in Perse (1917), Paris 1922, p- 28— 
118; W. A. Wigram, Our smallest Ally, London 
1920 (events of Aug. 1914 — Nov. 1919); Tsiki- 
tine. One petite nation . . . Les ChalJeens,ia Rei'uc 
des sciences politiques, xliv., Oct. 1921, p. 602 
625 (bibliography, dates of recent happening,)! 
Nikitine, Superstitions des Chaldeens du platuiu 
d'Ourmiah, in Revue d'ethnogr., 1923, N<’. 14 - 
p. 149-181; Nikitine, La vie domestiqiie des As- 
syro-Chaldeens dii plateau d' Otirmiyah, in Lthnc- 
graphie, 1925, p. 1-25; A. VLosMkCO.V Azerbeigian 
persiano, in Boll. R. Soc. Geogr. Italiana, 192S, 
.series vi., vol. v., N“. i — 6 , p. 81 — 86 (Rezaie = 
Urmiya); Shklowski, Santimental' noye putedicst- 
viye, Moskovv 1929, p. 92 — 167 (Urmya, end of 
1917). 

The Lake of Urmiya. The lake is about 
90 miles long (N. — S.) and 35 broad (E. — W-)- 
Its area is 2,230 sq. miles and the area drained 
by Its tributaries is 20,265 s'!- miles. 

The most important rivers flowing into the Lake 
are; in the east, the Ad]?-cai “bitter river”, which 
waters Sarab and Tabriz; the Sofi-cai and Murdi- 
cai which flow from the S. W. face of Mount Sahand 
[cf. makagha]; in the south, Djagliatu. Tatawu 
and Sawdj-Bulak [q. v.]; to the south-west, the 
Gadir [cf. SULDU5 and ushnu] ; in the west, the 
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rivers of Urmiya (cf. above) and Salmas [q. v.]. 
In the north, the mountain of Me^ow overshadows 
the narrow strip of the northern shore [cf. TASum 
and TABRIZ]. 

In the southern half of the Lake are several 
inhabited islands. Much more important is the 
mountainous peninsula of Shahi (Shaha, Shahu) 
which is now separated from the eastern shore by 
a channel crossed at a ford. 

In the Assyrian records, the “upper eastern lake'’ 
seems to correspond to the Lake of Urmiya. Streck, 
in Z. A,^ XV. 263, thinks he can identify the 
latter as the “sea'’ mentioned by the Assyrians 
near the Mazamua country; but this “sea” may 
be Lake Zanbar. In the account of the eighth 
campaign jof Sargon (714 B. C.; ed. Thnreau- 
Dangm, jParis 1912), the name of the lake is not 
mentioned. 

Strabo, xi., ch. xiii., calls the Lake ^Tctvr^ 
(emended by St. Martin to Kutcavtu =■ Kapot 
^blue”) and xi., ch. xiv., Ptolemy, vi., 

ch. ii., calls it (^' ^Auvriavvi cf. MaRAGHa). 

As a rule, the name Mantiane is connected with 
that of the Matienoi people in whose countiy 
Ilerodotos (i. 189, 202; v. 52) makes the Araxes(-) 
rise and the Gyndes (Diyala). I^Iarquart (6V/</- 
cirmenien^ ^ 930 ^ P- 43 i) thinks he can identify 
these Matienoi (or hlantianoi) with the Mannaeans 
(Mana, Mannai; cf. above). Perhaps ^lantiana should 
be connected with the name Maiida which from 
the earliest times was applied to Indo-Europeans; 
cf. Reinach, Les Matunes^ in Neviic dcs etudes grec- 
ques^ vii,, 1894, p. 313 — 31S; Forrer, DU In- 
schriften d. Haiti Reiches^ in Z. D. M.G.^ 1922, 
p. 174 — 269^ and Meyer, Gesch, d. Aitertums, li/i., 
2ncl edition, p. 35, note 3. 

The Avesta knows the lake by the name of 
Caecasta “deep lake with salt waters”. Ilartholomae, 
Aliir. PTori.^ col. 575, interprets the name as 
“shining white” (qiveissschimmtrnd). On its banks 
Kawi Haosrawah slew the Turanian Frahrasjan 
(Vasht, ix. 18 etc.). According to the BitndahisZ-, 
xvii, 7, transl. West, the same Kai Khusraw destroyed 
the temple of idols near the Lake Recast (cf. 
the SJuih-nama^ ed. Vullers, ii. 441, where Khan- 

djast should be emended to Cecast 

From the name Caecasta must come 

the Arabic name of the sanctuary ^Tz (=Gazna, 
Ganza) to the south of the lake, identified by 
Rawlinson with Takht-i Sulairaan. [As Hoffmann 
has already pointed out {Auszuge^ p. 252) Lailan 
is perhaps a better identification of the site of 
Shiz]. 

Another old name which was applied to the 
Lake is Kapotan “blue” (cf. above). The Armenian 
geography of the vii^k century gives Kaputan; 
cf. Marquart, Jiranlahi'^ p. 137 Hawkal, 

P- 237; Kabudhan. 

Istakhri, p. 181, calls the Lake Buhairat al- 
Shurat, “the Lake of the Kharidjis”, but more 
<^ften it bears the name of adjoining towns : Urmiya, 
^ahi, TasUdj [q.v.]. 

The name Shahi (^aha) although only found 
late, is connected with the old fortress which stood 
on the peninsula to the N. E. of the lake. Ihe 
fortress of ^ahi is known to Tabari, iii. 1171 and 
^379 (under 200 = 815). mentioned in the 

lime of the Kh'^arizmshah Djalal al-Din (Nasawi, 
P- 157). It was at ^ahi that the first Mongol 


Ilkhans Hulaga and Abaka were buried (cf. Rashid 
al-Dln, ed. Quatremere, p. 416: Hafiz Abru quoted 
in Le Strange, op. H/., p. 161; d’Ohsson, Hist, des 
Mongols., IV. 340). Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ calls the Lake 
Buhairat Tala. It is not clear if Tala =: Shahi. 
The Persian translation of Istakhri (cf. de Goeje 
in Ibn Hawkal, p. 247, note ///) seems to distinguish 
between the two names, and the fortress of Tala 
mentioned by Nasawi, p. 153 — 154 (cf. Yakut, 
iii. 541 who takes Tala to be a Persian word) 
would seem rather to be connected with the west 
bank. In this case, it should be sought at Guweicin- 
Kal'a on a cliff which rises above the lake on 
the Salmas shore; cf. Ker Porter, TVtzzvA*, ii. 593 ; 
Khanykov, in Foyezdka., Vestnik Geogr. Obdic., 1S52, 
vi. (Khanykov found at Guwercin-KaLa the in- 
scription of a certain Abu Nasir [al-Nasr ■] Husain 
Bahadur Khan [should this Hasan be Uzun Hasan, 
whose title was exactly Abu ’l-Xasr]), and Lehmann- 
Haupt, Annenien.^ i. 306 — 314. 

On the other hand, it remains to be seen 
whether Guwercin-KaPa is not identical with the 
stronghold of Yakdur (or Bakdur) which Tabari 
mentions along with Shahi and which in turn may 
correspond to the mountain of Bakyir (which 
may be read Bakdlr; cf. Bundahisji., xii. 2 and 20) 
where Afrasiyab (Franrasiyan) took refuge. In the 
Avtsta., Yasljt v. 49: ix. 18, Khusraw slajs him 
“behind Lake Caecasta", which seems to indicate 
the region west of the Lake. [The later tradition 
puts the place of Afrasiyab’s death in Arran; cf. 
Shah-naina and especially Nasawi, Sirat Dgalal 
al-Dln., p. 225; transl. p. 375]* 

The Arab geographers know that the salt waters 
of the Lake will not support organic life. According 
to Tabail, lii. 1380, the Lake does not contain 
fish or anything of value. Istakhri (p. 1S9) and 
Gharnati (in Kazwini, p. 194) alone affirm the 
contrary. The fust talks of the “fish-animaP' called 
“water-dog”; Gharnati delights in wonderful stories, 
which are later repeated by Ewliya Celebi. 

Bibliography. More particularly on the 
lake and its geology: Quatremere in his edition 
of Rashid al-Din, p. 316 — 320; Abich, Ver- 
gUichcnde chem. Untersiichung d. iFasser d. 
Casp. Meoes., L rmia- iind VVafi-Sees, in Mem. 
Aurd. de St. Petersbourg., Sciences mathem., 1856, 
series vi., vol. vii., p. i — 57; Khanykov. Hoiices 
physiques el geographiques sur V Azerbaidjan.^ 
in Bull, de la classe phys.-mathem. de ! Acad, de 
Rnssie., xvi., 1858, p. 337 — 352 (analysis of the 
water, map of the islands, soundings) ; Pohlig, 
Entstehungsgeschichtc des Vi miasees., in Verhandl. 
Nat. Vereins, Bonn 1886, p. 14; Rodler, Der 
C'rmia-See iind d. nordioestl. Persien., in Schriften 
d. Vereins z. Verbreit. Tiaturiviss. Kenntnisse., 
Vienna, xxvii., 1886-1887, p. 535-575 ; Borne, 
Der Jura am Osiufer des Urmiasees., Halle 
1891; Gunther, Contrib, to the geogr. of Lake 
Urmia., in Geogr. fourn.., 1S99, xiv. 504 — 521; 
Gunther, Contrib. to the natural history of Lake 
Urmia f\xs J. Linnean Az>r , Zoology, 1 900, xxvii. 
345 — 453 (with numerous contributions by spe- 
cialists); Gunther and Manley, On the zuaters 
of the Salt of Lake of Unni, in /Vot. Royal Soc..^ 
vol. Ixv., p. 312 — 318; Mecquenem, I.c lac d'Oiir- 
miah., in Ann. Geogr. 1908, xvii. 128 — 144; E. 
Zugmayer, Eim Reise durch Vorderasien 
Berlin 1905 (Maragha- the islands of the Lake 
of Urmiya-Kkoi); Beuck, Der Unniasee in Per- 
sien.,\n Pet. Mitt.., 1916,1x11.449 (note of no im- 
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portance); K. Kaehne, a. phys. GeographU 

lies Crmia-Bcckens^ in Zeit. d. GesiU. f. Erdkundf, 
Berlin 1923. p. 104 — 131 (excellent study based 
on the Russian map, scale: 2 versts to the inch). 

(V. Mixorsky) 

URMt', a district in Adharbaidjan. 
According to Baladhuri, p. 32S, Su'ld b. al-'.As, 
sent to conquer Adharbaidjan, attacked the people 
of Mukan and Gilan. .V number of inhabitants of 
Adharbaidjan and Armenians who had gathered 

in the nahiya of Urm and at ’'J 5 ^ 1 ,y 3 jjkaradj 

were defeated by one of Sa'id's captains. The leader 
of the rebels was hanged on the walls raf the fortress 
of Badjarwan (.Viiziia/ a'.-KiilTib^ G.il S.. p. iSi ; 
Badjarwan was 20 farsakhs noith of .Ardabil). 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 1 19, mentions the citadel 
of L rin between al-Badhdh (a town of Babak’s on 
a river which flows into the .Araxes above the 
river of Aidabil) and Balwankaradj. Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 216, speaks of several districts {rasantz) of 
Arm. Aakut, i. 216, mentions the region {suE) 
of Lrmbut gives only an abiidgmentof Baladhuri. 

The names mentioned by Baladhuri and by Ibn 
^urdaiihbih suggest a district m the E. of 
Ailharbaidjan. perhaps in the Karadja-dagh of the 
present day (the capital of which is .Ahar and in 
the northern districts of which we find .Armenians). 
[On the other hand, the element "Balwan could 
be connected with the name of the river "Balha- 
rii (Bolgaru) in Mukan; q. v.j. 

(\’. Misorsky) 

'URS, ^Lrus (.a.. PI. uVuj and ^urusai)^ origi- 
nally the leading of the bride to her bridegroom, 
marriage, also the wedding feast simply; whence 
a denominal verb iv. d^rasa ‘•to celebrate a mar- 
riage”. 'Anis means both bridegroom and bride; 
in modern linguistic usage this term has however 
been supplanted by ‘■aris “bridegroom” and ^anisa 
“bride’’ (as early as the 1001 Nights, cf. Oozy 
Siipplhmnt), Two kinds of weddings have to be 
distinguished : iiys is the wedding performed in 
the tube or the house of the man, and ^umra is 
the wedding performed in the house or tribe of 
the woman (this distinction is already made by Ibn 
.al-.ATabi [d. 231=845] in the Lisdn uNArab, 
VI. 283; cf. Eiitizabadi, Ab'i«/ 7 r, s.v. and 
The two forms agree for the most part in practice ; 
they only differ in the choice of place for the 
mam ceremonies and m the fact that in the 'urn, a 
the zafta of the bride is omitted. 

a. “We learn little from the poems" says G. |acob 
“of the wedding customs” of the pre-Muhara- 
m a d a n Arabs. They seem to have been very simple 
in the Arabian Peninsula itself, as is still the case 
among the Ileduins (cf. below). The pomp and 
display of later centuiies, especially in the bridal 
procession, was probably unknown. The wedding 
lasted a week, whence it is also called usbrZ (cf. 
AJlant, xii. I45j. 'Phe bride is adorned, perfumed 
and painted with kuhl. There is an old proverb 
which says: “The scent behind a bride cannot be 
concealed” (Noldeke, DeUctus, p. 48,,; Maidanl, 
f'-eyhig, xxiii. 269). The bride is 
called the conducted one" (cf. “Antara, xxvii. i)- 
she was therefore conducted to the bridegroom 
usually by a number of women without any pomp’ 
ut very quietly and “,imply. This at least is in- 

betrothed his daughter to the caliph Yazid I- he 
made it a condition that the caliph’s people 


should not come for his daughter but that he .^houl i 
bring her himself on a camel i A'^hUni^ \i 90 . 
Sometimes she was brought in a litter ' 

('cf. Djawhari, SahZik, s. v. as i-s htill t! 

case in Mecca (Snouck Ilurgronje, Mekka, 11. 182 
A special tent was always put up for the vouiu^ 
couple, .\bout the bridegroom there i-. an o! i. 
proverb: “The bridegroom wants little to he an 
amir (or king)*’ (Ojawhari, S^ihah^ s v. Maullni. 
Provitbia^ xii. 143). 

In the lands adjoining Arabia on the othei haul 
weddings were celebrated with great .splendoar 
Thus we are told {^Kitab al-A x\. 23) i>f a 
Persian wedding in the ‘^Irak with a spldQ i.-l 
bridal procession ; similarly for Syria as eiri;. 
as I. Macc., ix. 37 : . . . , rroiovjiv yx{j.o,k 
xyov-Ttv Tifv v://z4'>fv .... f4£TX 'rxpxTOfiTif^ fzs', 

As late as the beginning of the third (ninth) centar) . 
we find a simple Beduin much suipri-“.ed a 
splendid wedding in North Syria (A^^hlnl, \ii 
35 which shows that Syrian usages were forei^'' 1 
to the Arabs (cf. on the above section: Fre\t...;. 
EinUitung in das Studiu/n dsr arah. Sprache,V>y.\\'i 
1861, p. 203 — 204; Wellhau^en, Die Eke b: 
Arabern^ in X.G.IV. Gott.^ 1S93, p. 441 .fi/. ; Jacol). 
Altarab. Bediiinenleben, Berlin 1897, p. 57 — 5 ^) 

b. The records in Tradition are on tiie 
whole in keeping with the simple usage-, "t 
the .Arab pagan period. ^A^iiha wore at h-i 
wedding with the Prophet a robe of red striped 
material which came from Bahrain {^diA kitj^K cf 
Ibn al-.Alhir, Nihaya^ s, v. and “every wom.ui 

in Medina, when dressing (for her zifaf). used 
to borrow it from her” (Bu^ari, bab 34)* 

For Fatima’s wedding with ^Ali, ‘^A^ifha and 
Umm Salama made the preparations at home; they 
scattered soft dust from the BathS^ over the ground 
and filled two cushions with fibre {Ilf) and tea-ed 
it out. They laid out dates and figs to eat and 
sweet-tasting water to drink; they also put up at 
one side of the room a stand for the clothes and 
the water-skin (Ibn Madja, bab 24). Fauma 

trousseau consisted of a silken robe with fringe.- 
a water-skin (^kirbd) and a cushion idled 
with rushes {idhtA^B) (Nasa^i, Nika/j^ bab Si). In 
another tradition the Prophet allows considerable 
expenditure on large carpets with fringes {anffEdJ 
(Nasa^i, A 7 ^v 7 //, bab 83). From numerous tradition- 
(Bukhari, Nikah^ bab 58, 64; Tafsir^ Sura xxxiii-, 
bab 8; Ibn Madja, Nikah.^ bab 21, 24; Nasab, 
Nikah^ bab 18, 77; .Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 19^)1 
it is evident that the bride was conducted by her 
mother and other female relatives to the hoii'-e of 
the bridegroom. When the Prophet married ‘^A^idia 
who was then six years old, she was brought by 
her mother Umm Human to the Prophet’s house; 
there women were awaiting her and greeted her 
with “For good, and bliss, and good fortune • 
The women then washed her hair and adorned 
her while the Piophet stood smiling by. She was 
then handed over by the women to the Prophet 
(Muslim, Nikah^ bab 69 ; cf. Bukhari, iVikab, 
bab 58). Tradition gives no further details of the 
toilet; but the men seem also to have been perfumed; 
a perfume was used which left yellow stains {thaluk^ 
siifra or za^faran)^ such as the Prophet noticed 
on *^Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf still a few days after 
wedding (according to Anas b. Malik in Bukhari, 
Nikah^ bab 7, 55, 57; Muslim, Efikah, tr. 79-81: 
NasaT, Mikah^ bab 67, 75, 84; Ibn Madja, Nikah, 
bab 24; Darimi, Nikah^ bab 22; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
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iii. 165, 190, 204, 227, 271). According to a 
tradition transmitted by Abu Huraira the Prophet 
uttered the following blessings at weddings : Baraka 
'llaha lakum (var. laka) 7^’a-baraka ’'alatkum (var. 
''alaika') wa-Jjama''a bainakuma Jl (var. Wo) klmir"^ 
or instead of the third part: tea-iaraka /aka fl/ia 
(Ibn Madja, Nikah, bab 23 ; Tirmidhi, Nikali. 
bab 7 ; Abu Da’ud, Nikah^ bab 35 ; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, ii. 381 ; cf. i. 201 ; iii. 451 ; Nasa^ 
bab 73; Darimi, Kikah^ bab 6j, while he forbade 
the wish from the period of the Djahiliya bi 'l-rifa^ 
u'u 'l-banin “in harmony and with sons!’’ (Nasa% 
A’lkU/i^ bab 73; Ibn Madja, At /fit/;, bab 23 ; Darimi, 
bVika/i, bab 6; Ahmad b. Planbal. i. 201; iii. 451). 
The bride was conducted to the bridegroom by 
young girls who sang ^azala\ two opening lines 
of such a ghaza/ are preseived: Atai/iakum atai- 
nakuin Ja~haiyana zra-liaiyakum “we come to you, 
we come to you, may (God) give us long life and 
give you long life” (Ibn Madja, AV/tu/i, bab 21; 
cf. also Bukhari, XikaJy bab 64) or atainakum 
a/ainaktint fa-haivTtna tiiihaiy'iktifn (so it should 
be read!) “We come to you, we come to you, then 
greet us, we greet you” (Ahmad b. Ilanbal, iv. 78). 
The participation of women and children in the 
wedding ceremonies is according to Anas b. Malik 
expressly approved by the Prophet (Bukhari, A’t/'ii//- 
bab 76 ; Manasik a/-Ansa>\ bab 5). On these oc- 
casions young girls used to beat tambourines 
and sing of the death of the champions of Badr, 
which the Prophet is definitely said to have per- 
mitted (Bukhari, A'ikd/i, bab 49; kl/arkazt. bab 12; 
Ibn Madja, A'lkd/i^ bab 20, 21 ; Tirmidhi, A'lkd/i, 
bab 6; Nasa'i, AT/fu/i, bab 72, So; Tayalisi, N®. 1221; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, lii. 418). Other instruments ate 
mentioned, such as another variety of tambomine 
( g-hirbal-^ Ibn Madja, A'lkd/i, bab 20) and the drum 
(iab/'j Ibn Madja, -Vika/i, bab 21). The object of 
this music was to call public attention to the 
marriage (Ibn Madja, A’lka/i, bab 20; Tirmidhi, 
A/ikak, bab 6; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 5). According 
to one tradition, the Prophet is even said to have 
foibidden marriages to be performed in complete 
quiet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 78). 

A wedding feast (yaiatiina or (u'ur//) for the 
men was pait of the wedding (Bukhari, Nikah^ 
bab 69; Ahmad b. Hanbal, V. 359; Zaid. 

N®. 949; etc.). A feast is obligatory for the first 
day (Jiakk') and commendable for the second (muG uj ; 
Tirmidhi regards it also as sunna)^ and on the 
third day ostentation (sttnAa wa-riykA^ i. e. done in 
order that people may hear and see it) (Tirmidhi, 
NikdJi, bab to ; Abu Daw lid, Aftnia^ bab 5 ; Darimi, 
Atyima, bab 28; Ibn Madja, A 7 X'iT/i, bab 25 ; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, v. 28, 371). Sa‘id b. al-.Musaiyab (ac- 
cording to Darimi : the Prophet) is said to have 
accepted the invitation for the first two days, but 
refused that for the third (Abii Da'ud, Afima^ bab 
5 ; Darimi, Af ima, bab 28). Bukhari, in the super- 
sciiption to A^zka/i, bab 72, speaks of a week’s 
feasting and says that the Piophet did not limit 
it to one or two days. The feast at the Prophet's 
wedding with Safiya consisted of /;afr, a dish of 
dates, curds (aki() and fat, to which according to 
■some traditions was added meal of i ousted barley 
(saunk) (according to Anas b. Malik in Bukhari, 
zVikdk^ bab 13, 61, 69; Bicyu', bab III; Dyi/idJ, 
bab 73; Afima, bab 8; Muslim, Nikd/i, tr. 84, 
87, 88; Nasa’i, Nika/t, bab 79; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iii. 99, 102, 159, 195, 264); according to another | 
tradition, the Prophet used on this occasion another I 


i l‘/2 inndd of the best kind of dates (fadjwd^ (ac- 
cording to Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah in Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iii- 333 )- -^t the Prophet's wedding with Zainab (ac- 
cording to Anas b. Malik in Muslim, Nikdh, tr. 
87, 89, 91, 92; Ahmad b. Hanbal, lii. 98, 105, 
172, 196, 200, 263) and at the wedding of 
Rabi'a al-Aslami (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 58) bread 
and meat were given, which seems to have been 
usual along with /yais as in some cases it is 
specially mentioned that there was no bread and 
meat (Ibn Madja, Nikuh, bab 24; Malik, Xika/i, 
bab 48; Ahmad b. Hanbal, lii. 99, 195. 264; Bukhari. 
Xikdh, bab 13, 61; NasaT, Xikdh, bab 79). In 
other passages 2 zinidd of bailey is mentioned 
(Bukhail, Xikah, bab 71; Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 
1 13), a sheep and millet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 
359); irtA for the wa/lnia at least a sheep should 
be slaughtered (according to Anas b. Malik in 
Bukhail. A'ikd/i, bab 7, 55, 57. 69, 70: Da'nwdt, 
biib 54; Adab, b.ib 67; BuyTA, bab I; Muslim, 
Nikdli, tr. 79 — 81, 90; etc.). .-\nas b. Malik also 
records that his mother Unim Sulaim sent the 
Prophet a dish of dates (hais, see above) on the 
occasion of a marriage and that the Prophet offered 
it to his guests in groups of ten until they were 
satisfied (Muslim, N'lkdh, tr. 94, 95 ; NasaT, Nikdh, 
bab 84). Sahl b. Sa'd records that at the wedding 
of .Abii Asyad al-Sa'idi his bride offered the guests 
after the feast a beverage made by steeping dates 
(//<;(■;'), which she herself had prepared (Bukhari, 
NikTih, bab 72, 78, 79; Askriba, bab 7, 9); 
Bukhari concludes from this that on the one hand 
non-intoxicating beverages are allowed at weddings 
and on the other that women may wait on the 
men at a wedding. — -As a rule the traditions give 
no information about the time of the Zi.’a/1/na. In 
the few passages which admit a definite time, the 
zralima took place after the bride had been taken 
to the bridegroom's house but before the wedding 
night (Bukhari, T'lyfi?;-, Sura xxxiii., bab 8; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii. 196 and the other traditions about 
Zuinab's wedding); but the ivalima at .Saflya’s 
wedding seems to have taken place next day, 
probably as a lesult of the special conditions, as 
the Prophet married her on the return of the ex- 
pedition to Khaibar (Bukhari, BuyVA, bab III; 
Diihdd, bab 73; Muslim, A'lka/i, tr. 88; .-Vlunad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 195 and the other traditions about 
this wedding; cf. however one tradition about 
Zain.ab's wedding in Ahmad b. Hanbal. lii. 98, 
105). — .\n invitation to a wedding feast ought al- 
ways to be accepted (Muslim, Nikd/i, tr. 100, 
loi ; Abu Dawud, AAiiiia, bab i; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii. 22). '.Abd Allah b. 'Omar used never to refuse 
an invitation even when he was fasting (Bukhari, 
A~ika/i, bab 78; Muslim, A/ikd/i, tr. 103; Darimi, 
At hna, bab 40). People of all conditions, rich and 
poor, should be invited ; in one tradition given by 
Abu Huraira, we read: “The wedding feast at 
which the rich eat and from which the poor are 
kept away is an evil feast” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii. 494). Kor further references see Wensinck, Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition, Leyden 
s. V. Walima and the article walIma. 

The following two traditions presumably refer 
to the procedure in the bridal chamber: “If any 
one of you marry a woman ... he shall take her 
by her forelock and pray (to God) for blessing 
(Jbarakci) . . . and pray to God for refuge from the 
accursed Satan” (Malik, Nikdh, bab 52) and “If 
any one of you marry a woman ... he shall say ; 
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O God I pvay Thee for her good and for her praiseworthy (^muslahaib), among the Malikisaian- 
good L na?.ons which Thou ha!t created, and I balls and Shahhs on the other 

seek refuse with Thee from her evil and from her Shah^ L mm, vt. 178 says. /mM). Among d.e 

ul mclmations which Thou h.ast created” (Abd ph'rs it is ^ X"* ler”h " 

Dawud. XikUh. bab 44^. Umm Salama for her for the second day f , i 

wedding nioht 'with the Prophet prepared a meal of i is best to refuse it for the thir ay (. a«a .. 
barley Ld\t i^asUa) (Ateiad b, Hanbal, vi. 307) | describes acceptance for the third day as ma.nr 
According to many traditioA, (Anas b Malik, among If the person invited is fasting, 

.\ccoramg 10 man) y invitation; he need not honever 


Others^ it is a siinna for the young -w , i ^ r u \ i- 

spend seven days and nights with his young wife | eat anything; it is f ''iV).; 

if she is a virigin (Ukr) and only three days and j fast unless he is pledged to obsene it. 11 a.i 

nmhts it she is no\ {thaiyib)-. only after this does , intoxicated man is at the or wine or an> thng 

the re-rular rotation with the other wives begin , else forbidden, it is best to stay away, si ""■ ( 


husbaud to 


(BukhSu.A%i/i, bab 101,102; AbuD5wud,-\7/t5/i, , if there are m the room represeniauous 01 
bab 33; Tirmidhi, XikM. ball 40; Muslim, RaJ 3 \ , creatures, even if one tramples them <e-b- 
ti 43; Zaid.dAi*'Hi«'.N‘<i.737; Ibn Madja. Xikah. \ carpets). According to Shirazi, one should also s.si 
bab 26- Malik Xikah, bab 15; on the Prophet’s away from the luallma where songs are sung, etc., 
marriage with Safiya [who was rtmivYi]:. Abu Dawud, ; if one does not listen to them and only pa)- 
Xikah bab 33: Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 99: on I attention to haJiA and eating. Music is on .u- 
the Frophef.s marriage with Vmm Salama [who , other hand permitted to some extent — for example 
was tAaivtiV. Muslim, Rada\ tr. 41—44; Ibn I that of the tambourine (i/«/) already mentionea 
Madja. Xikuh, bab 26; Abu Dawud, Xikah, bSb ; in tradition; Khalil gives a list of permitteU .a- 

33; Malik, S'ikah, bab 14; Ahmad b. Hanbal, struments: another kind of tanibourine .m 

vi. 292. 295, 307, 313. 320, 321 [this was done older kind of lute (OTi’z/iur [cf. UD] ; cf. H. G. 

by her request; the Prophet had given her the 1 History of Arabian Music,\jorsdLon ig29,^p. 4 

choice between s^even and three days]^. According | a kind of flute [zuntniara) and horns 

to another tiadition, the young husband should j The question is much discussed 

only stay three days even with a virgin and I should scatter among the crowd at weddings nu % 

onlv two with a bride who is not (Ahmad b. ! almonds, sweets (Ardabili also mentions ate?. 

Hanbal, li. 178; TirmidhI, bab 40). I dirhams and dinars). According to Dimishki (.n- 7o)i 

As to the season of the year, the month of] Abu Hanifa and Ahmad b. Hanbal had no objection. . 

^awwal is expressly mentioned in Tradition as - while Malik, and Ahmad b. Hanba in ^ 

the month in which the Prophet celebrated his | second opinion declare the practice 

wedding with 'A'l^a (Nasa'i, Nikah^ bab i8, 77i ' views of the later Shafi'^Is are however divi e 


resentations of 


if one tramples on them fe. g. u'l 


Muslim, Xikak^ tr. 73; etc.). 


Muzani recommends the omission of the practice, 


c. In the Fikh, the Malikis pay special attention ■ as the things would be hurriedly 
to wedding customs, since most of them are primarily plunder by the people; it is not however forbi t. cn 
intended to call public attention to the conclusion except when the people fall upon one anotl^r 
of the marriage. According to Malik b. Anas as try to take the things from each other. Ghaza 1 
well as Ibn Abi kaila (cf, Sarakhsk MabsTit^ v. allows the scattering of sweets, since it was dont, 
30) in contrast to other schools, making the wedding in the time of the Prophet [!, no reference lu 
public (;Vf7/;) is a necessary condition for the validity canonical works; cf, above], and Nawawi 
of a marriage. Witnesses are not essential for the dabi'l^ while regarding it as permitted, consider 
conclusion of a contract of marriage, although with better omitted, ^irazi on the other hand declare? 
the MsUkl-j It is usual to have them in practice; it rnaknih. _ , 


if the two witnesses were not present at the con- 
clusion of the contract they must be present on 
the night of the wedding and for example push 
the bridegroom into the bridal chamber (Kairawanf, 
Cairo 1338, p. 66 ; ^alil, ii. 14591 Kasani, 
Bad'll' al-SanZi Cairo 1327, ii. 252; Ibn Rushd 
[Averroe?], BiJayat al-Mudjtahid^ Cairo 1349, ii. 
16 where we already find witnesses mentioned 
among the es.sentials). On the same grounds of 
publicity, (ii. i) also recommends congratu- 

lations to the bridal pair. The doors of the house 
should therefore not be closed at the zvallmat aB 
‘^urs (I^aUl, ii. 117)- This zvalima is considered 
praiseworthy ijmistahabb') among theMalikis,Han3fIs 
and Ilanbalis while the Shafi'is hold a stricter view : 
according to one view, it is siinna mtdakkada^ ac- 
cording to the others, it is even zuadyib (cf. Shirazi, 


Bibliography, cf. the articles nikaii an. 
walIma; Shafi'i, AT al-Umm, Bulak 13^4' 
178; Muzani, Mukhlasar, on the margin 
preceding, iv. 39— 41 ;Shirazi, ed. Juyn^ o , 

Leyden 1879, p. 205 sq.\ Ghazali, WatiylZi, Cairo 
1318, ii. 22; Nawawi, Minhadj^ Cairo ^3^9: 
p. 90 ; Ardabili, Kitab al-Anzvar li-A 
Abrar^ Cairo 1328, ii. 94 — 9^ J I^alil, MuX. ^ 
iasar^ transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, ^3 

Ibn Rushd, Mtikaddimat, on the margin of the 
Miidawwana al-kubrii^ Cairo 13247 5^ i 

rani, Mizdn^ Cairo 1925, ii. 124; Dimishki, 
ma( al-Umma^ on the margin of the preceding, 
ii. 76; Tornauw, Das moslemische Recht^ Leipzig 
1855, p. 70 sq,\ Juynboll, Handbuch des 
mischen Gesetzes^ Leyden 1910, p. 162 sqq^ 
d. Later usages down to the presen 
I,,.. Tr„.- *i.„ _i,i nt-a ri^rti^ndent on 


p. 205; (ihazall, ii. 22; Nawawi, p. 90; .Ardabtlf, day. For the older period we are dependent on 
ii. 94J. According to Khalil, it should be held the occasional .scattered notes; it is only with t ^e 
day aft er the wedding, according to other Malikis, literature of European travellers (from the xv‘ 
howevei, before, so that the wedding is only | century), with the recording of texts in dialect 
consummated after its public proclamation (Tidjani, j and the systematic collection of folklore in recent 
Bulifa, p. 25). A wealthy man should kill at | decades (Westermarck for Morocco, Jaussen foi 
lea.st a sheep, a poorer man provide as much as he ■ Nablus etc.) that we have a wealth of material 


can afford (Shirazi, Ardabill). To accept 


which it is almost impossible to deal with. Th^c 


tation to a zvalima is according to the Ilanafis | sources are however not all of equal value. On 
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the one hand, particularly with the earlier literature, 
we have first of all to investigate the trustworthi- 
ness of the traveller. To take a striking example: 
The Fleming van Ghistele who made a pilgrimage 
in 1481 — 1485, says ( Gent 1557, p. 15) 
that the bridal pair befoie the marriage contract 
is signed are put one in each of two adjoining 
rooms with an eyehole through which they can see 
one another naked. This is contradictory to Muslim 
ideas. (Cf. however the fact that some jurists like 
Ua^ud al-ZahirJ permit the man before marriage 
to see the whole of the woman's body except the 
pudenda; Ibn Rushd, BtJaya^ ii. 3; Dimishki, 
Rahma. ii. 62). On the other hand, there aie gaps 
in the records of the travellcis; they only record 
what is done in the street or more or less publicly. 
Full accounts of the customs observed, as in Leo 
Afncanus and Lane, aie by no means numerous and 
can be supplemented for the earlier period by 
scattered references in the A If Laila wu-Zaf/a and 
the popular romances. 

Wedding customs are more or less distinct ac- 
cording to country. This is most clearly seen on 
the periphery of the Muslim world, for example 
in the Malay Archipelago, in Cential Africa or 
among the Kirghiz and Turkomans. Here Islam 
has taken over old local customs and sometimes 
adapted them to its point of view. For the original 
lands of Islam however, the same observation 
can be made, except that the process was com- 
pleted in the early centuries of Islam. In modern 
Syria and Egypt the customs among .Muslims and 
Christians are almost identical except as regards 
purely ecclesiastical and religious matteis (cf. the 
sketches in Littmann, Xeuarabischd Volkspoesie; 
Jaussen, Coutumes PaUstinicnnes^ Blackman, The 
Fellahln of Upper Egypt^ p. 93). This fact shows 
that we have to deal in this case with old 
customs of the nearer East, at any rate not with 
specifically Muslim practices. In this connection 
we may call attention to the already mentioned 
pompous pre-Islamic practices in .Syria and .Meso- 
potamia. Pre-Islamic origin can in .some points be 
definitely proved. In many distiicts the Muslim 
bride wears a crown of flowers or of pasteboard 
cf. below); in this I see the adoption of a practice 
of the Chiistian east where the crowning of the 
bride was and still is a part of the wedding cere- 
mony. (This crowning is mentioned as early as a 
liturgical poem by Ephraim the Syrian in Denzinger, 
Ritus Oricntalium, Wurzburg 1864, ii. 443 ; m Bar- 
hebraeus, ibid.^ ii. 385; among the Copts of the 
xiith century, ibid.^ ii. 365 ; cf. also ibid.^ ii. 391 sqq.^ 
40S sqq.^ 433 sqq.'). The carrying of lights in the 
bridal procession may also be of Christian origin 
(for the Copts of the xiith century, cf. Denzinger, 
op. cit., ii. 364; cf. the carrying of lights in the 
Mawlid festival and its Christian origin, iii., p. 420). 
The ceremonies on the seventh day have also their 
parallels in the Christian liturgy of the East; on 
the seventh day the biidal crown is solemnly 
removed among the Copts (Denzinger, op. cit..^ 
ii. 380). 

From the point of view of method, it would 
be more correct to deal with wedding customs by 
regions. But this would take up too much space 
tiere. I shall therefore endeavour to give the most 
important customs in vogue in towns in the old 
lands of Islam and as far as possible to treat them 
historically. It should be noted in this connection 
that practices differ in different levels of society. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


Therefore, three groups have at least to be disting- 
uished: customs in the towns, among the fellahln 
and among the Beduiiis. The two last named are 
essentially simplei and agree more with the old 
Arab practices than do those of the town-dwellers. 

.Among the Ruwala Beduins (Musil, 7 ’^r 
ners and Customs of the R-vala-Bedouins, New York 
1928, p. 228 sqq.)^ a camel is killed on the morning 
of the wedding before the bridegroom's tent and 
its flesh distributed. In the course of the day the 
bride puts up her tent — the woman always brings 
it with her — and at night she is taken by a few 
female relations in all secrecy to this tent; soon 
afterwaids the bridegroom enters the tent. There 
are no ceremonies, no singing or dancing, not 
even the usual zagharit cries of the women. On 
the next morning the bridegroom goes to his re- 
latives while the bride is visited by the women 
and congratulated ; she then receives a gift from 
her father-in-law and remains for seven days in 
her tent while the bridegroom goes about his 
usual business. He must however spend seven 
nights with his young wife (cf. the traditions above 
quoted). Among other Beduin tribes in Arabia 
Petraea (Musil, Arabia Petraea, iii. 196 sqq.') the 
youths and maidens sing biidal songs and dance. 
Here as on the Sinai Peninsula (Burckhardt, Be- 
merkungen liber die Bedninen., Weimar I S3 1, p. 2 1 fi- 
at 7) the bride runs away into the desert after 
the first night, sometimes for six days, sometimes 
even for longer and the husband must go to 
look for her. 

Between these very simple practices of the 
Beduins and the highly developed rites of the 
town-dwellers numerous intermediate stages are to 
be found among the fellahln, among whom we 
can observe the gradual advance of usages from 
the towns. 

Let us now come to the town s. Weddings 
were celebrated with great pomp at the 'AbbSsid 
court in Baghdad. In the sources, sums of 50 and 
70 million dirhams are mentioned as having been 
expended by the caliphs Haiun al-Rashid and 
Ma’mun for their weddings. But the common people 
also on such occasions liked to appear wealthier 
than they really were. Even in early times, the 
coiffeuse used to lend ornaments to the bride (cf. 
the tradition above quoted about 'Alisha). The 
carpets, utensils etc. were also sometimes borrowed 
(Mez, Renaissance des Isldms.^ p. 404, 453). 

As was mentioned early in the article, two 
kinds of weddings have to be distinguished: the 
‘t/z'j and the ’^umra. The ^iirs seems to be the 
usual kind : at least it is almost exclusively the 
one that is described by travellers. We find the 
’^umra for example in the case of the wedding of 
the caliph Ma’raun with Buran (210 = 825 ; Tabari, 
Annales.^ ed. de Goeje, iii. loSi sqq.)\ in Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (d. 690=1291) in Landberg, Etudes 
sur les dialectcs de V Arabic meridionale^ ii/ii. 859 
for Mecca; Alf Laila wa-Laila., transl. Littmann, 
i. 263 sqq.', in the Karagoz play “The Wrong Bride’’ 
in Ritter, A'aragoz, Hanover 1924, p. 109 sqq. 

Here we may also note that these wedding customs 
are only observed when a woman marries for the 
first time. When she marries for the second time 
they are content with the legal wallma. The parties 
often agree to have no festivities (Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, ii. IS 5 > Lane, Manners and Customs^, 
London 1871, i. 219 — 220). 

The celebrations extend over several days; they 
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usually begin on Monday and the actual wedding 
takes place on Thursday. In Arab popular poetry 
we therefoie have frequent reference to seven days 
of celebration while the dukhla takes place on the 
eighth (e. g. Alf Laila ',,'a-Latla^ ii. 461 ; iii. 437; 
Slrat Saif, iii. 22, 33; v. 28; xii. 59). When 
however we find references to 30 days of feasting 
and the 31st night as the lailat al-dukhla ^Alf 
Laila n'a-Laila, iii. 642; Sirat Saif, xii. 45; xiii. 
12) or when 40 days and nights aie mentioned 
in Turkish romances and fairy tales (Spies, Tur- 
kische Volksbucher, Leipzig 1929, p. 25), this is 
only a stereotyped literary form to express that 
the wedding celebrations lasted a long time. 

The principal usages are as follows; 

1. Immediately after the formalities of the 
marriage contract, the zaalima takes place in the 
bride’s house; only men are present at it. This 
is already found in hadith. On this occasion 
sweets, money and other things are often thrown 
to the crowd. For example the vizier at-Hasan 
b. Sahl at the wedding of his daughter Buran 
with the caliph al-Ma^mun (210 = 825) had 
tickets scattered among the nobles on which were 
insciibed the names of pieces of land, slave-girls 
and the distinguishing marks of horses. Any one 
who got one of the tickets received what was 
written on it. Ihe vizier also had gold and silver \ 
coins, little bags of musk and pieces of amber ' 
thrown among the populace (Tabari, Annales, ed. 
de Goeje, lii. 10S3 hifra-, Mas'udi, Miuudj al- 
Dhahab, Pans 1873, vii. 65 fy.). — At the a'c/iwa 
on the occasion of the wedding of the Mamluk i 
Muhammad b. al-Sultan (920= 1514) wine {sakar) 
was served in vessels of Chinese porcelain (Ibn 
Ijas, iv. 406). In general however, the -a'aHma 
consisted simply in the offering of sweets and 
other dainties (cf. Alf Laila wa-Laila, ii. 23—24); 
sometimes however, roast meat and vegetables etc. 
were also served. Music and dancing are not usual 
on this day. In Nablus (Syria), according to Jaussen, 
there is only a meal for the women, while in Fas 
a feast is held in the house of both bride and 
bridegroom (Leo Africanus [i 526], Tharaud [1930]). 
The real wedding ceremonies do not usually begin 
until a week later. 

2. The bride’s bath. A few days before the | 
wedding the bride goes to the bath with her j 
friends, rich people perform this ceremony in their I 
own house; usually however, a public bath is hired ! 
tor a whole or half day. In Cairo in Lane’s time, 
they went with great pomp to the bath (zaffat 
alAiammam). In front walked two men carrying 
dishes on which lay the bath requisites covered; 
then came water-carriers and men with rose water 
and censers to sprinkle the passers-by and offer 
them beverages. Then came musicians with oboes 
and drums and the bride’s friends two by two. 
The bride herself thickly veiled with a crown on 
her head walked between two female relatives 
under a canopy carried by four men ; musicians 
brought up the rear of the piocession. In the bath 

I self there were all kinds of diversions and feasting 
while women-singers sang songs. In the evening 
m the house there was a banquet for the women 
Ut which women-singers sang to pass the time 
In modern Fas, the bride is taken to the bath 
fnv /tu hke a doll with shouts of 

[‘ 930 ]). In xvith century Morocco 
he bride s bath before the wedding waJ unknov™ 
(Teo Africanus) while in Algiers in the same 


period, according to Haedo, the bridal bath w^n 
usual. It is also unknown in Mecca. In Svri.i 
and a^sia Minor they go very quietly to the bailu 
while Cotovicus at the end of the xviib centui} 
in Syiia saw a solemn piocession with wax candle-. 

In the bath itself numeious ceiemonie.-. and (ii\ ci- 
sions take place. In Nablus (Jaussen [1927]; tiie 
bride is put on a throne in the bath whde her 
friends sing and dance around her with lights in 
their hands. They then all bathe, the bride hi-t. 
After the bath the bride is sprinkled with pcifumc 
and refreshments are taken. She is then uktii 
home very quietly and thickly veiled. For C^n- 
stantiDople, White (c. 1840) also reports that th- 
bride sits on a throne while dramatic preseutatii n- 
are given and refreshments offered. Then ctmie'. 
just as in Persia (Polak [c. i860]) and Tunis 
(Bertholon [c. 1900]), the henna ceremony which in 
other lands does not take place till next day. Ihc 
finger-nails (in Persia also the hair; are djed wrd- 
henna. The guests thereupon distribute mone} tu 
the bath attendants. This is called the ‘*henn: 
gift". 

3. The adornment of the bride. This du) 
is often called after the principal ceremony uii u; 
al'hatina or henna ged^esi (e. g. in Mecca. Eg)Ph 
Tunis and in Turkey). In the presence of her 
female relations and friends, the bride’s eyelid- 
are blackened with kuhl and the hands and feet 
colouied with henna. In doing this the hands and 
feet must be coloured exactly the same and no 
pictorial representations put on them (cf. 

Bakr Ahmad b. Muhamniad al-MarwazI [d. 275 = 
888], Kitab al'W’ara^,^ Cairo 1340, p. 104)- 
earlier times, yellow patches ald-aius) used 

to be put upon the cheeks (Dhu ’l-Rumma [d. 
107 = 719] in Aghanl^ xvi. 115; Maidani. Fio- 
verbia^ ed. Fieytag, ii. 762, N°. 24: 

[d. 619=1222] in the commentary on Hariri, 
Afal'amat, p. 610). On the same day the brides 
wedding oinaments are put on, including necklaces, 
bridal girdle (hiyUsa: cf. Sira/ SaiJ, xvii. 53 )' 
crown {jadj or oldest reference: S'u at Sau 

[xvth century], iv. 36; xvii. 53; cf. also the title 
of the celebrated dictionary Ta^ al~ Arus [xviii*^^ 
century]). The bride on these occasions often pul- 
on different dresses (e. g. in Sfax: Narbeshubei . 
cf. Alf Laila wa-Laila^ i. 265 sqq. : 6 different 
dresses). The great display in silver pendants and 
foot-nngs, pearls, henna, aloe-wood (f^or perfuming 
the face), rose-water, sesame-oil and other aroinata 
is already mentioned in the papyri (cf. 
Erzherzog Rainer^ Fiihrer^ N*>. 584, 1014). After 
being dressed the bride is put on a raised 
or throne, where she has to sit quite still with 
downcast eyes -while the women guests smg. 
dance and make music. These ceremonies often 
last far into the night (for the older period cf 
Leo Africanus for Morocco; d’Arvieux [1674]. 
Memoirts^ Paris 1735, v. 287, for Algiers and the 
other travellers). In Mecca and Sfax (Narbeshubei) 
the enthronement does not take place till the 
next day. In Cairo (I,ane [1835]) on this day tb'^ 
bride takes a lump of henna in her hand and hei 
friends stick coins into it. In Nablus (Jaussen 
[1927]) there is a similar collection for the bride. 
In Constantinople also we find the henna ceremou) • 
but before it, all the women guests with 
candles in their hands go into the garden with 
the bride and dance there in long rows (Gainett 
[c. 1890]). Pictures of the bride in her wedding 
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finery: Snouck Hurgronje, Mdkha^ Bilder-Atlas 
pi. 25; Goichon, La vie feminine au Mzab^ 
Paris 1927, pi. 5. 

4. The bridal procession (zaffat al-^arusa\ 
and the elevation to the throne. As Friday 
is frequently recommended by the theologians for 
the completion of marriage (cf. Ghazali in H. 
Bauer, hlamische Ethik^ Halle 1917, ii. 90) it is 
the custom to take the bride to her new home 
on Thursday evening when she passes the night 
with her husband. The bride is usually fetched 
by her bridegroom and his relations and accompanied 
by her own relatives m an imposing and solemn 
procession. From the superscription alone m Bukhari^ 
Nikah^ bab 62 {al-bin^ bi ’'l-nahar bi-ghair mar- 
kab wa-la nlranj it is clear that the solemn pro- 
cession was general as early as the beginning of 
the third (ninth) century; in those days the bride 
was taken at dusk in a litter borne on a beast 
of burden and accompanied by lighted torches 
(cf. Tldjani, Tuhfa^ p. 40—41, who for this reason 
makes a distinction between a bridal procession 
by day and one by night ; but the bi-ghair mar- 
kab is against this). The other oldest references 
known to me for the bridal procession are the 
wedding of Umm al-^Uluw in Kairawan (425 = 
1024); the bride was taken on Thursday by slaves 
and nobles of the kingdom to the tent put up 
for her (Ibn Tdhari, Bayan al-M u^h riby ed. Dozy, 
i. 284). In a story from al-Vamama, the bride is 
accompanied by slave-girls who sing and play 
stringed instruments {tnci'azif^ (Kazwini [d. 6S2 = 
1283], At^r al'Biiad^ ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 88). A 
miniature by the painter Vahya b. Mahmud of 
Wasit of 634 (1237) in the Paris MS. of Hariri, 
Arabe 5847 (Kuhnel, Miniatunnalerei im isla- 
mischen Berlin 1923, pi. 13) shows a bridal 

procession; in front go horn-blowers, drummers 
and men with pennons sitting on camels; the 
bride herself is completely hidden in a splendid 
camel-litter and the bridegroom rides beside her 
on a finely caparisoned horse. Further references 
may be found e. g. in .-///' Laila ica-Laila^ ii. 12; 
Sirat Saif^ xiii. 12. The oldest western reference 
is in the travels of the Dominican monk Ricoldus 
de Monte Crucis [d. 1309], ch. 9, 46 (Laurent, 
Peregrinaiores medti aevi^ Leipzig 1864, p. 116): 
^Tartari (= Mongols in eastern Asia Minor)... 
qtiando tradunt eafn [i. e. uxoreni\ ad nupdas^ 
Parentes et coftsanguinei viri^ qni earn accipit^ 
ducunt earn cum tvmpanis et cantii, sed parentes 
et consanguinei nmlieris scqiiiintui' earn cum planctu 
quasi mortuam'". Later European travellers ail 
describe the bridal procession more or less fully. 
Almost everywhere the bride, who is always closely 
veiled, is fetched by the bridegioom in a proces- 
sion carrying lights (candles, torches or lanterns) 
and accompanied to her new home by relations 
and friends of both sides. In modern Fas, as 
in the time of Leo Africanus [1526], she gets 
into a silk-hung octagonal box which is carried 
on the shoulders of^ eight men (Westermarck, 
p. 166) or she goes on foot, if she belongs to 
the lower classes (Westermarck, Tharaud) while 
in the rest of Morocco a “covered cage on a 
mule is generally used (Mocquet [1605], Hoest 
[1760], Westermarck [1914])- Algiers in the 
xvith century she was also carried (Haedo). In 
Egypt and Syria she walks or rides under a canopy 
(so as early as Cotovicus [i 59 ^])- Turkey in 
olden times the bride used to ride on a horse 


(Dernschwam [1553]) usually veiled in a red silk 
cloth, the ends of which were held up by many 
people accompanying her (Schweigger [1578], 
della Valle [1615], Tournefort [1717])- In the 
Turkish album of miniatures of the xvii^^ century 
published by Taeschner entitled Altstambuler Hof- 
und Volksleben (Hanover 1925, pi. 32) she is on foot, 
led by two women. According to della Valle (1615), 
in place of the procession of lights in front of the 
bride, a kind of high candlestick is carried which 
w'as made with flowers, painted paper, beaten gold, 
and other foliage, sometimes decorated with gold, 
silver and ivory; Schweigger [i 578 ; cf. the pictures 
there] describes them as “wedding candles of green 
wax, made transparent but not burning”. In the 
same connection may be mentioned the tray of 
candles which is carried before the bridal procession 
in the Karagoz-play “The Wrong Bride” (pict. in 
Ritter, op. cit.^ fig. 34). In the xix^h century, the 
bride rode in a covered carriage as did the women 
accompanying her, while the men were on horse- 
back (White, Garnett). In Persia she usually rides, 
robed in red (Olearius [1637], Chardin [1673], 
Polak [c. i86o], Wills [c. 1870]). At the present 
day, the motor car is of course also used in large 
cities like Cairo. — For pictures of the bridal pro- 
cession see for Morocco : Dapper, Besckreibung von 
Afrika., Amsterdam 1760, p. 177; for Cairo: Nie- 
buhr [1763], Reisebeschreibung nach Arabten. Copen- 
hagen 1774, pl* 28; Cassas, Voyage pittoresque^ 
Paris 1806, pi. 63; Lane [1S35], Sitten und Ge- 
brauche, pl. 32 — 33; for Constantinople: Schweigger 
[1578], Reyssbeschreibnng^ p. 207; Taeschner, loc. 
cit. 

The trousseau is usually carried in the bridal 
procession, distributed over as many horses and 
mules as possible; often empty chests are carried 
to make the trousseau look as large as possible, 
while in many districts the delivery of the trous- 
seau is a special solemn ceremony (cf. e. g. Ibn 
Tdhari, i. 284 for Kairawan [415 = 1024]; Ibn 
lyas, iv. 107 for Cairo [912=1506]). 

On leaving her parents’ house and entering her 
new home, a series of symbolic ceremonies are 
performed which refer to married life, averting 
evil spiiits, fertility etc. I omit these here as they 
vary much in different towns and districts. In 
her new home she is welcomed by the bridegroom 
or her mother-in-law and taken to the bridal 
chamber. There she is placed by the woman on 
a high chair or throne and congratulated. Some- 
times the bridegroom now gives her a present of 
money — if it is only a piastre — and she is 
unveiled so that the bridegroom sees her face for 
the first time. In a (not genuine) hadith in Mu- 
kaddasi (B. G. A.., iii. 126) it is said “God shall 
place Mu'^awiya by his side and cover him and 
then unveil him to the people like a bride”. The 
throne (minassa) on which the bride is raised and 
unveiled is mentioned as early as ZawzanI (d. 486 = 
1093) and Batalyusi (d. 494= 1100; in their com- 
mentaries on the Mii'allaka of Iniru^u ’ 1 -Kais, 
ed. Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823, verse 32 or Cairo 
ed. 1282, p. 33). Cf. also Alf Laila wa-Laila.^ iii. 
455; Sirat Sat/., v. 29, where a throne {sayir) of 
jumper wood decorated with plates of gold and 
shining jewels is mentioned. In Mecca at the pre- 
sent day, the throne is called rika {=.arlka)\ cf. 
the picture in Snouck Bilder aus Mekka., 

Leyden 1889. pl. 18. 

The bridal procession is followed by a feast 
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which lasti far into the night with music, singing- 
and dancing (the men and women of course se 
paiate) ; m Turkey of the xvii'h and xviii>h century 
Karagoz performances were also given (Thevenot. 
Voyages. Paris 16S9, i. 172; cf. i. 109 — no) while 
m Peisia of the xviith century wrestlers 
performed (Chaidin). A Persian miniature of 1604 
shows festivities on the occasion of a wedding in 
the reign of Alp Arslan (beginning of the vi'h 
= xiith century) (Grohmann and Ainold, The 
Islamic Book.. Munich 1929, pd. 67). 

5. The bridegroom's bath and his aaffa 
take place on the same day as the bridal pioces- 
sion, i. e. on the Thursday ; a visit is usually made 
to a mosque in connection with it (cf. Alf Laila 
wa-Laila, ii. 24). In the story of Nur al-Dln and 
SJiams al-Din (^Alf Laila -.oa-Laila, i. 263) — it 
is however a case of "nmra — the bridegroom goes 
to the bath and is carried on horseback in a 
torchlight procession to the bride's house; singeis 
with tambourines accompany him and stop from 
time to time to get money from the bridegroom. 
Another zafa — but without a bath — is described ' 
in the Slral Saif. xiii. 12. The bridegroom rides 
on a uchly caparisoned steed through the town 
accompanied by dignitaries. Wax candles with ; 
camphor are carried, while slaves swing censeis 
and sprinkle rose and jasmine water (cf. Siral 
Saij . vii. 63; XV. 32). Ibn lyas (iv. 107, 196) 
records for Cairo in the early xvith century that 
the biidegroom goes through thestreetsaccompanied 
by emirs with lighted candles in their hands. This 
was also still usual in Lane’s time in Cairo. Shortly 
before sunset the bridegioom was taken by his ; 
friends to the bath, accompanied by musicians or 
singeis and torches {mas/Lal)-, from there they ■ 
went to the mosque to attend the evening prayer. 
On their way back from the mosque, the friends , 
carried candles and flowers in theii hands. For a 
later date (c. 1875) Klunzinger describes the bride- I 
groom’s bath and zaffa for Kusair on the Red Sea. ' 
In other lands, the bridegroom's bath appears to 
be less usual; at least it is only rarely mentioned 
in the sources (for Palestine: Rothstein [1907] with 
pictures of the zaffa-, Jaussen [1927]; for Tunis 
and Sfax : Bertholon and Narbeshuber [ca. 1900]; 
for Tlemcen : Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. 40 [c! 
1900]; for Tangiers: We.-.termarck, p. 118; for 
eastern Asia Minor: van Lennep, Travels, p. 267 
[c. i860]; for Persia: Polak [c. i860]). The 
bath and zaffa seem to be quite unknown in 
Constantinople. Similarly the bath (but not the 
zaffa') for the bridegroom have been long unknown 
m Mecca (Ibn al-Mudjawir [d. 690 = 1291] in 
Landberg, op. dt.-, Snouck Hurgronje; Rutter), 
while Aiebuhr, Reisebeschnibung, 1. 402, mentions 
both in 1763 for Yarim in South Arabia. Leo 
Africanus also does not know of the bath in Fas 
(nor does Westermarck [c. 1914] nor Tharaud 
1 * 93 °]) ! on the other hand, he describes an imposing 
procesMon of the biidegroom, which met the bridal 
train in the principal square of the town and 
went home along with it. — Pictures of the splendid 
zaffa of the bride in India: Thevenot (1666! 

Parisi689, iii. 66 ; H. Goetz, BilderatlZ 
zur Kulturgeschichte IndLns in der Grossmoghul- 
Zett Berlin 1930, pi. 15 (xviii.h century miniature). 

6. The wedding night {lailat al-dukhla). 
Uunng the festivities mentioned at the end of 4 
the bridegroom goes to the bridal chamber or 
feigning reluctance is thrust in by his friends. In 


addition to the hadlth (see p. 1039^) ve have two 
descriptions from the early Islamic age of the 
pn>ceedings in the bridal chamber. AccorJing t - 
one xv. 70), the caliph ‘Uthman .tirDkc ! 

his bride Na ila on the head, asked the ble-Mit^ 
of God {biiraka) upon her and then unveiled he . 
According to the other xvi. 37^, Shuiaii. 

took his bride Zainab by the forelock while 'he 
knelt down, then prayed two rak^a^ with her. iii't 
as nov\ IS the usual piactice in the two cnihruiii.- 
ment ceremonies in Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje. *: 
180 and 185). In the oldest parts of the .// 
Laila zva-Laila (BaghdSd stratum, c. cent.’i\ 
n.). we find the following usages. In the stc:;. 
of Nur al-Din and Shams al-Din (i. 269 — 27: 
the bride is undressed by her maids and led L;. 
an old woman in a long robe into the bn 
chamber \shere the bridegroom awaits her. Whde 
in this case the unveiling has already iy'.n 
place, in other passages it i^ only done b\ :.ie 
bridegroom himself in the bridal chamber (c. 
lii. 524). In the storj of I'ns al-Wudjud and al- 
Ward fi ’ 1 -Akmam (iii. 437 — 439 j the two dunk 
together and entertain one another with putiu' 
and enteitaining .«itories. In the story of KaiLar 
al-Zaman (ii. 47S — 479) after the consummati.n 
the bride summons her maids who give shouts ot 
joy. — In Cairo in Lane’s time, the biidegroom 
was carried by a friend a part of the way up the 
steps to the harem, during the festivities. He wj' 
only allowed to unveil his bride in the bridal 
chamber in return for a sum of money and see 
her for the first time. He then undressed hei. 
laid her with her head in the direction of Mecca 
and performed two rak^as. After the consummation 
he summoned the women waiting outside the doiir 
to give shouts of joy (za^art^) and then returned 
to the guests. Jaussen gives a similar description 
for modern Nablus. Polak records [c. iS6o]aveiy 
old and widespiead practice for Persia (Leo Afri- 
canus knows it for FSs [1526], Haedo for Algiers 
[with century], Bertholon for Tunis [c. 1900]): 
after the unveiling the couple try to tramp on 
one another’s feet; the idea is that whoever does 
it fir^t will be master in the house. In Turkey, 
according to Schweigger [*578], the l)ride is pushed 
into the bridal chamber by her companions with 
jests and scoldings. In the xviiith and xixth centuries 
in Turkey after the unveiling and the usual prayeis 
in the bridal chamber, coffee was served to the 
bridal pair and then a wedding feast held. Only 
then were they left alone (Olivier, White, Garnett). 

In some districts of Morocco (e. g. Fas), it 1^ 
considered seemly for the bridegroom only to 
entertain his bride in the first night and to con- 
summate the marriage only in the second night 
(Tharaud [1930] ; Westermarck, s.v. Consummation') 
In Egypt on the other hand, it is a frequent 

practice to deflower the bride by mechanical means 

(Schwally, in A^oldeke-L'estschrifi^ p. 418 
these customs are due to superstition, the fear of 
evil spirits, and peihaps in the first case to a 
ceitain feeling of shame. 

During the wedding night, if the guests are 
still there, or on the next morning, the nurse show> 
the token of viriginity to the women friends and 
relatives. If the bride is not a virgin, the bride- 
groom can send her back to her parents. The nuise 
or the mother therefore frequently make arrange- 
ments in case of need. In the Alf Laila wa-Laito 
(ii. 478) a pigeon is killed. In some districts the 
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bloodstained cloth is carried through the streets 
to the house of the bride’s parents with drumming 
and shouts of joy. This is reported by Mocquet 
[1605] and Hoest [1760] for Morocco^ Tournefort 
[1717] for Turkey, while in Hurckhardt’^ and Lane’s 
time (beg. of xix^h century) in Cairo, it was only 
the custom among the lower classes. 

On the morning after the wedding night in 
obedience to the precepts of religion both go to 
a bath [see tahara]. 

7. The ceremonies after the wedding 
night, especially on the seventh day. 
Sometimes the prescribed 7 i'a/ima is not performed 
till the day after the wedding night (cf. p. 1039 
This IS also the case in the story of Kamar al- 
Zaman {A// Laila wa-Laila^ ii. 461, 478J. In 
Turkey on this day, the wedding ceremonies con- 
clude with a feast, the “festival of the sheep’s 
trotters’’ as it is called from a traditional dish; 
then the bride has one or two days to receive 
congratulations (Garnett [c. 1890]). In Kgypt and 
North Africa the bride remains for a week m the 
bridal chamber and is visited and entertained by 
her female relatives. On the seventh day the 
bride and bridegroom usually hold a reception or 
give a banquet The first seven days of maniage 
called sahi' al-^arus have always played a special 
part and go back to a usage sanctioned by the 
Prophet (cf. Dozy, Supplement,, i. 626 — 627 : s. above 
p. 1040a). In the story of Uns al-Wudjud women 
singers come on the seventh day and gifts are 
scattered among the populace {A If Lai ia wa-Latla,, 

439 — 440). Leo Afncanus [1526] mentions “a 
very old custom” in Morocco: on the seventh day 
the husband buys fish, which his mother or other 
women throw over the bride’s feet. A similar 
practice is still found in Sfax (N'arbeshuber, p. 16). ' 
Probably there is some old magical practice to ' 
secure fertility concealed in this. 

In conclusion we may briefiy mention the entirely 
different customs in Mecca and Medina 
Rs recorded by Snouck Ilurgronje (1884) and 
Rutter (c. 1928) for Mecca and Burton (1853) 
for Medina. Here there is a peculiar combination 
of the two kinds of wedding, the s and the 
iimra. On the evening of the fouilh day, the 
,^ur 7 ira day (= '//w/72). the bride in her wedding 
finery is put on a thione in her house, while the 
bridegroom goes to the Haram in a procession 
with lights, to go through the e\ ening piayer there 
and then goes to the bride’s house. He is there 
taken into the throne room and there unveils his 
biide. After a supper, everyone, including the 
bridegroom goes home. Towards morning the bride 
is taken by a few women secretly in a littei borne 
fiy two mules to the house of the bridegroom, 
which is in keeping with the old Arab practice. 
After a meal with the bridegroom the throne scene 
ts repeated in his house on the fifth evening in 
a simpler form, after which consummation takes 
place. From this duplication, a combination of two 
different ceremonies, it may be concluded that the 
tnodern Meccan wedding customs are not native 
to Mecca and Medina, but some features have 
penetrated in course of time from lands ad- 
joining Arabia, been misunderstood and combined. 
This is confirmed by the simple practices in pre- 
Muslim and early Muslim Arabia (cf. p. 1038 j^.), 
and also by Ibn al-Mudjawir (in Landberg, op. 

p. 859) who describes a pure ''timra for the 
viith (xiiith) century in Mecca: the bridegroom 
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goes to the Haram, performs the sevenfold circum- 
ambulation, two ra^ka's at the Makam Ibrahim, 
kisses the Black Stone (i.e. makes the /(Z7£'5y) and 
then goes with candles to the bride’s house. — 
Weddings are usually celebrated in Muharram in 
Mecca, when the hadjdj is over and most of the 
pilgrims have gone (Ibn al-Mudjawir, op. ctt.\ 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia^ i. 361). 

Although the history and origin of Muslim 
wedding customs are very difficult to ascertain in 
view of the lack of early sources, it can be said 
that in Islam in general many old oriental customs of 
Syria, Mesopatamia and Egypt, partly taken over 
from Christianity, have been preserved and have 
been disseminated by Islam in other Muslim lands 
and there have become mingled with local customs. 

Bibliography'. (In addition to works al- 
ready quoted in the article): Westermarck, The 
History of Human Marriage^, 3 vols., London 
1925: Tldjani [written c. 710= 1310], Tuhfat 
al-bArus^Qvaxa 1301; Alf LaiLi wa-Laila^ transl. 
Littmann, 6 vols., Leipzig 1921 — 1928; Sirat 
Saif b. Dht Yazan, Bulak 1924 [originated in the 
xvtfi century in Cairo], cf. saif ; Ibn lyas, 
al-Zuhur ft Wakfv al-Diihur.^ ed, Kahle, 
Stambul 1931, vol. \s .{Bibliothecaislamica.,\ — 
Descriptions of weddings in modern times are 
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Demombynes, Westermarck and especially of 
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works and additions to the references in Mar- 
gais. — Mecca and Medina: J.L. Burckhardt 
[1814], Travels in Arabia.^ London 1829, i. 361, 
399, 401—402; R. F. Burton [1853], Personal 
narrative of a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina.^ 
Leipzig 1874, ii. 167, 253; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, Hague 1888 — 1889. ii. 155 — 187; E. 
Rutter, The Holy Cities of Arabia., London 
1928, ii. 67-69. — S 0 u t h-Ar ab i a ; C. Niebuhr, 
[1763], Reiscbeschreibung nach Aiabien^ Copen- 
hagen 17741 i- 40- — 403 ; Ad. von Wrede [1843], 
Reise in Hadhramaut., Braunschweig 1870, p. 262 
sq. ; C. von Landberg, Etudes siir les dialects 
de /'Arable meriJionale^ Leyden 1909, ii/i. 
192 — 202; ll/ii. 717—869. — ■ Zanzibar: E. 
Ruete, Memoirs of an Arabian Princess., New 
York 1 888, p. 146 — 170; do., Memoir en einer 
arab. Prinzeisin 2, Beilin 1S86, ii. 4-9. — Syria 
and Palestine: J. van Ghistele [1485], 
Voyage., Ghent 1557, p. 15; Joh. Cotovicus 
[1598 — 1599], Itincrariiim Hierosolymitanum et 
syriacum^ Antwerp 1619. p. 475 — 476 (reprinted 
in Gabriel Sionita, Aiabia^ Amsterdam 1633, 
p. 194 — i 95 )j d'Arvieux [1659], Memciies^ Paris 
1735, i. 447; do., Tie Sitten der Bediiinen- 
Arabtr., transl. Kosenmuller. Leipzig 1789, 
p. 120 — 124; A. Russell \y. i"] The Matural 
History of Aleppo, London 1756, p. iio — 113, 
125— 139: Ao.., Xaiurgesihichtc von Aleppo^ transl. 
Gmelin, Gottingen 1797, i. 399 [rather Turkish 
customs], ii. no sqq. [Maronites]; J. L. Burck- 
hardt [c. 1810], Bemerktingen uber die Bediiinen 
tind Wahaby., Weimar 1831, p. 86 sqq., 212 
sqq : W. F. Lynch [1848], Narrative of the 
United States Expedition to the river fordan 
and the Dead Sea, London 1852. p. 299; Wetzstein, 
Syristke Dreschtafcl, in Zeitschrift f. Ethnologic, 
(^873)1 288 sqq.\ H. H. Jessup, The Women 
of the Arabs, London 1874, p. 27 [Druses]: 
Klein, Mitteilungen uber Lebe/y Sitten und Ge- 
brduche der FePacken in Palastina, in Z. D. P. 
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F., vi. (1883), 81 — loi ; E. Littmaan, Neu- ' 
arabischc Volkspocsie^ Berlin 1902, p. 94 sqq.^ I 
I19 sqq.^ 137 sqq. [Christian]; C. T. Wilson, 
Peasant life in the Holy Land^ London 1906, I 
p. no — 1 15; Rothstein, Mtislimische Hochzeits- ^ 
'^ebraucke in Lifta bei yertisalem^ in Palastina- • 
jahrbuch^ vi. (1910), 102 — 136 (with pictures); 
Al. Musil, Arabia Petraea^ Vienna 1908, iii. ; 
186 sqq. [Fellahin], 196 sqq. [Beduins]; G. 
Bergstrasser [1914], Ztini arabischcn Dialekt von 
Damaskus.^ Hanover 1 924, i. 64 — 67; Chemali, 
Mariage et noce an Liban.^ in Anthropos.^ x./xi. 
(1915 — 1916), 913 — 941 (with pictures); Spoer | 
and Haddad, Volkskiindliches atts el-Qubebe bei 
Jerusalem.^ in Z. 5., iv, (1926), 199 — 226, v. ! 
(1927), 95 — 134; A. Jaussen, Coiitumes Pale- 
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p. 61 sqq. \ Al. Musil, The Manners and Customs '■ 
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sqq.\ T. Canaan, Unwritten laws affecting the ' 
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Palestine Oriental Society., xi. (1931), 1 90, 192, 
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Geschichten alls dcnflraq.,\X\^z\g^\(^0'f^^^. 107. — 1 
Egypt; Nic. Christ. Radzivd [1583], Jerosoiy- , 
mitana peiegiinatio. Antwerp 1614, p. 186 
Cl. Savary [1777], Zustand des alien nnd neuen I 
iy'v/i'e’/M, Berlin 1788,111.261—264; Discription 
de I'E^ypte^, Palis 1826, xviii. 85—89; J. L. ' 
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mar 1S34, p 171 sqq., NO. 422; E. Lane [1835], | 
Mafmersand Customs of thi Modern Egyptians^, i 
London 1871. i. 197—222; do., Bitten und Ge- : 
beauc/ie der heutigen Egypter, transl. Zenker, i 
Leipzig 1852,1. 171-186 (with pictures); E. Lane, 
Arabic society in the middle ages, p. 232 sqq.\ 
Alf. von Kremer, Agypten, Leipzig 1863, i. 58 ' 
r??. [Fellahin] ; Klunzinger [1872— 1875], ^ 

aus Oberagypten't', Stuttgart 1878, p. 193 sqq.\ 
[Kusair]. _p._ 260 [Beduins]; W. S. Blackman, ; 
The Felldhin of Upper Egypt, London 1927, ! 
p.^ 90 .r<7</. — Tripoli tania; O. Gahelli, ' 

6 sanzi nuziali in Tripolitania, in Riv. della 
T,ipolitania, 1926; Curotti, Gente di Libia, in 
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zeitsgebrauche in Tripolitanien, in Anthropos, 
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les regences de Tunis et d' Alger, Pari, 1838, 

1 175, H- 42—43; Maltzan, Reise in den Regenl- 
scyjten Tunis und T, ipolis, Leipzig 1S70, iii 
ss— 92; K. Xarbeshuber, Aus dem Leben der 
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Sudan; Zain al-‘Abidm al-TunisI [c. 1820], Oa 
Buck des Sudan, transl. Rosen, 1847, p.28.'7y-. 
Ing. Pallme, Travels in Nordofan, London 1844. 
p. 81 — 86; Seligman, A'ababish, in LLariw : 
African Studies, ii. (1918), 13 1 sqq. — Turkey. 
U. Dernschwam [1553 — 1555], Tagebuch ein.i 
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Babinger, Munich 1923, p. 132 — 133; Salomon 
Schweigger [1578], Newe Reyssbeschreibung nac'i 
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P. della Valle [1615], Reiss-Beschreibung, Genev.a 
1674, i. 43; Thevenot [1657], Voyages, Pans 
1689, i. 171 sq.'. de Tournefort, Relation d'lin 
voyage de Levant, Paris 1717, li. 364 — 366: 
Olivier [1793—1797], Voyage dans V empire 
othoman, Paris 1800, i. 154 — 157; Ch. White, 
Three years in Constantinople, London 1S45, 
iii. 6-14; do., Hdttsliches Leben und Sitten dn' 
Turken, transl. Reumont. Berlin 1845, ii. 309 
sqq.\ L. N. J. Garnett, The women of Turkey, 
London 1891, esp. ii. 480—489; Th. Lobel, 
Piochzeitsgebrauche in der Turkei, Amsterdam 
1897. — Persia: Olearius [1637], Museo-.oitiiJie 
u. Persisehe Reyse^, Schle.swig 1656, p. 605 — 
608; J. B. Tavernier [1664], Les six voyages. 
Paris 1779, i. 719 — 720; Chardin [1673], Voyages. 
ed. Langies, Paris 181 1, ii. 233x77.; John Fryer 
[1678], A new Account of East Lndia and 
Persia, London 1915 (^LLakluyt Society), iii. 129- 
13B; {/Citdb-i Nulthuin-nane), Customs and man- 
ners of the women of Persia, transl. .Atkinson, 
London 1832, p. 42 sqq., 70 sqq.‘, Ed. Polak, 
Persien, Leipzig 1865, i. 210 sqq.-, C. J. Wills. 
P.rsia as it is, London 1886, p. 57 sqq.'. S. 

G. Wilson, Persian Life and Customs'^, New 

York 1899, p. 237—239 ['Alt Ilahi’s]; Ritter, 

Aserbeidschanische Texte zur nordpersischen Volks- 
kunde, in LsL, xi. (1921), 189x77.; FI. Norden, 
/’e/-x/V«, Leipzig 1929, p. 86 — 89. — Russia: 
W Radloff [i860 — 1870], Aus Leipzig 

•^93, L 476 — 484 [Kirgiz]; H. Vambery [1863], 
Reise in Mittelasien, Leipzig 1865, p. 258—259 
[ Turkomans] ; E. Schuyler, Turkistan ®, London 
1876, i. 42 —43 [Kirgiz], i. 142 sqq. [Tashkent]; 

H. Lansdell [c. 1880], Russisch-Central-Asien, 

Leipzig 1885, p. 248—252 [Kirgiz], p. 831 — 
832 [Khiwa] ; H. Vambery, Das Turkenvolk, 
Leipzig 1885, p. 229—250 [Kirgiz], p. 433— 
434 [Kazan Tartars], p. 540—542 [Krim-Tatars]; 
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Leipzig 1911, p. loi sqq.-, Pelissier, Mischdr- 
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tatarische Sprachprcben^ Berlin 1919 {Abh. Pr. 
Ak. IV. ^ 1918 ), p. 3 28- Sciatskaya, An- 

tiche ccrimonie niiziali dei Tatari di '^‘Crimea 
Vecchid^ e dei dintorni., in viii. (1928), 

542 — 54 ^ i Essad Bey, Zivolf Geheiwnisse vn 
Kaukasiis.^ Leipzig 1930, p. 52 sqq. — India: 
P. della Valle [1629 \xi'^\xxdX'\., Reissbeschreibting.^ 
Geneva 1674, iv. 12* Thevenot [1666 in Surat], 
Voyages., Paris 1689, iii. 66 sqq. [with illustr.]; 
John Fryer [1674 in Sural], op. ciL^ i. 237; 
Hassan Ali, Observations of the Musulmans of 
India., London 1832, i., letter xi)i./xiv.; G. A. 
Herklots [1832], Islam in India., c 3 xford 1921, 
p. 57 sqq. — Dutch Indies: Wilken, Plcchtig- 
heden cn gcbrtiiken b 'u verlovingen en hnxoeli/ken 
bij de volken van den Ind. Archipel., in B.P.L. 
V., series v., i. (18S6), 167 — 219; iv. ('1889), 
3S0 — 462; Snouck flurgronje, Ver^p?-eiue Ce- 
schriften^ Bonn 1924, iv/i. 226 sqq.'. do., The 
Ac/iehnese., Leyden 1906, i. 329 sqq. 

(HeFI-EN'IN’C) 

^URWA B. al-\Vard e. Habis of the tribe of 
LAbs, an old Arab poet. His father, whose 
fame was sung by LAntara, played a part in the 
Dahis war. His mother belonged to the less esteemed 
Banu Nahd, a branch of the Kuda^a (cf. Wusten* 
feld, Tab., i. 17; allusions to them in poems ix., 
xix., XX,). He lived, as is expressly stated, in the 
Djahilfya. But his allusions to individuals who 
survived into the time of Muhammad, like ^Amir 
b. Tufail (schol. on i. i) show that he must have 
flourished just before the coming of the Prophet. 
His poems and the anecdotes related of him give 
us a picture of a true Beduin. devoted to a chivah 
rous life of adventure, who for his protection of 
the poor later became known as *^Urwat abSa'^alik. 
Among his adventures may be mentioned his raid 
from Mawan in the region of Vathrib upon the 
Balkain in N. W. Arabia, and the story of his 
wife Umm ‘^Amr (also Umm Wahb or Salma) of 
the tribe of Kinana whom he is said to have been 
tricked into giving away, while intoxicated, by 
the Jewish Banu ’1-Nadir (or in their region). 

Bibliography'. Kitah al'A gh ant. it. 190 
sqq.\ Diivan des'Ur'iva.^ compiled and comm, by 
Ibn al-Sikkit, from MS D. C. 354 Leipzig 

Univ. Library ed. and transl. by Th. Noldeke, 
in Ahh. K. G. d. XViss.zu Gottingen, di.., Leipzig 
1863 ; ^Oriva ben al-lVard. Dhoan aevomp. dii 
comm, d' Ibn as-Sikkit., ed. Moh. Ben Cheneb 
(Bibl, arabica)^ Algiers 1926. 

(H. H. Bkau) 

'URWA B. al-ZUBAIR b. LAwwam, al-Asai>I 
AL-Madani, one of the earliest and fore-' 
most authorities on tradition in Madina, 
born between 23 and 29 A. H.. died between 91 
and 99. His molhei was the celebrated Asma^bint 
Abi Bakr, his father al-Zubair b, al-LAwwam b. 
Khuwailid was a nephew of I^adidja. Some thirty 
years younger than his brother ^.\bd Allah, ^Liwa 
did not take part m politics or in the civil wars, 
but gave himself up entiiely to study. When his 
brother, in 73, was vanquished by aLHadjdja^, 
'brwa abandoned him, like the rest of his family, 
and fled in haste to Damascus, to cairy the news 
to "^Abd al-Malik and thus win his favour. There- 
after he lived in studious retirement on his property 
at Madina, until his death, and there wrote, on ^Abd 
al'Malik’s request, a series of communications on 
the earliest period of Islam, probably in the form 
of letters to the Caliph (see al-Tabari, i. 1 180—1182). 


It is recorded of him that he used to read one 
fourth of the KuPan every night, and that he suffered 
his cancerous foot to be amputated without uttering 
one groan. 

^Urwa had assiduously fi equented his maternal 
aunt '^A^isha up to three years before her death, 
and collected a great many important traditions 
from her, from both his parents, from “^All b. Abl 
Talib and Abu Huraira. Among those ho received 
traditions from him are Muhammad b. Muslim al- 
ZuhrT, his own sons: Muhammad, T'thman, 'Abd 
Allah, Yahya and especially Pli^am; Sulaiman 
b. Yasar and Ibn Abi Mulabka. 

As an authority on tradition T'rwa ranks very 
high, and is one of the seven gi eat fukahd\ 
authors of treatises on ndgal and '^ilm mnstalak 
al-hadith have no fault to And with him. He had 
collected an important library, bearing upon many 
subjects, both historical and juridical. He was the 
author of a Kitab alM ag hazl. but his traditions 
are only to be found incorporated in the works 
of later historians: Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabari and Ibn 
Ishak. A feature of his traditions is the lack of 
a regular isnad, which was formed after his time. 
Bibliography’. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
1180; ii. 1266: Ibn SaM, iii/i., p. xviii (A'/V 
leitung by E. S.ichau); Wellhausen, Skizzemind 
Voraibeiten,y\. 4; al-KhazradjI. Asmd al-RidJal., 
ist ed., Cairo 1322, p. 124; Caetani, Annali 
delV Islam., Inti oduzione, §n and passim. 

(V. Vacca) 

USAMA B. Mur^id b. 'AlT b. Muk.\llad b. 
Nasr b. Munkidh al-^aizarI AL-KiNAiNi, an 
Arab knight {fiirisf courtier and man of 
letters, born in 488 (1095) in Shaizar (the Sizara 
of the Crusaders, north of Hama in Syria) which 
w'as the seat of his princely family, the Munkidhis, 
and died in 584 (iiSS) in Damascus. Four years 
after his birth, Jerusalem was taken by the Crusadeis 
and a year before his death it was retaken by 
Saladin. Throughout his life he was in constant 
relations with the Franks, sometimes hostile, some- 
times friendly. At the age of 15, he took pait in 
the defence of Shaizar against Tancred’s army from 
.Antioch. Following the example of his father, who 
was not only a warrior and a hunter but also a 
calligrapher, he devoted himself to war, sport and 
literature. He spent nine years (1129 — 1138) in 
the army of the Atabeg of Mosul, Zangi; after 
the death of his father, he had to leave Shaizar 
for ever as his uncle who now reigned was jealous 
for the sake of his own sons of Usama’s military 
reputation. He spent six years in Damascus (i 138 — 
1144) at the court of the BQrids. Peaceful relations 
and tieaties wdth the kingdom of Jerusalem gave 
him the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the Franks; he made quite a number of 
friends among the Templars. From Damascus he 
went to Egypt where the Fatimid dynasty was 
approaching its end. Here (between 1144 — 1154) 
he became involved in political intrigues, conducted 
a number of enterprises against the Crusaders in 
Palestine and had to leave Cairo after ten years. 
On the way he lost his entire library, which con- 
tained over 4.000 manuscripts. Settling for a second 
time ID Damascus he undeitook many campaigns 
against the Franks wdth the celebrated Nur al-Dln, 
son of his first patron Zangi (1154 — II64). A 
terrible earthquake in 552 (1157) completely 
destroyed his home; three years later (555 = 1 160), 
he made the hadjdj to the holy cities. He spent ten 
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yeais (1164 — 1174 Kaifa vfith the I rtnkid 

Kara Arslan, mainly engaged in his literary work. 
The fame of Saladin, who was so successfully con- 
ducting the war on the Crusaders, attracted him 
for the third time to Damascus. He died here at 
a great age in Ramadan 584 (Nov. ilSS). His 
tomb on Mount Kasiyun was visited a century 
later by the famous historian Ibn Khallikan. 

Usama, one of a family whose members^ are 
fiequently mentioned in literature (see e. g. Vakut, 
Mii-djani al-V dab's 173 — 197). attained renown 
as a poet and a man of letters. His Druran (in 
two t^uS) still e.xisted in the time of al-Yafi'i (d. 
768 = 1367) who knew it (see Mtr'at a’-Qianan^ 
iii. 427)1 Derenbourg collected a number of his 
poems from the Gotha fragment and several antho- 
logies {Onsaina b. Moitukidh^ i., La z’h iP Oasaina^ 
Paris 1889— 1S93, p. 336— 33S, 543—562). Ofhis 
prose works we know the names of over a dozen (cf. 
Derenbourg, ep. at., p. 330—339) but only five 
aie so far known to have survived. The most re- 
markable and most interesting of his works, the 
impoitanceof which stretches far beyond the scope 
of ordinary Arabic literature, is Kitab al-T'tibdr, 
his memoirs, which gives a vivid and lively picture' 
of his time in peace and war. The only MS. so 
far known was found by H. Derenbourg in the 
Escurial (see Comment j'ai dicowi'ert en jSSo a 
I' Escurial le mannscrit arabe contenant Vautobio- 
giaphic d'Ousama b. Monnkidh, as introduction to 
the Geiman translation by G. Schumann, see below) 
and edited b^Wra. It has been four times com- 
pletely translated: into French by Derenbourg 
(Pans 1S95), into German by G. Schumann (Inns- 
bruck 1905), into Russian by Salier (with in- 
troduction, notes and bibliography by I, Kratsch- 


more important reviews are listed by Ign. Krat-ch- 
kovsky in the appendix to the Russian tian- 
lation of the Kitab al-lUibdr by M. .b.dior 
(Petrograd 1922, p. 206—207). We may add i 

Kowalski, Pami/tniki anabskie z pieru’izegj ' ■b; 

krui-jjt, in Przeglad Warszawski, 1923, tS. 
p. 380—400 and Ign. Kratschkovsky, A nk. 
noje sceinenje-au'tograf sirijskago emtra L \:nr.. 

in Zapiski^, i. (1925), • — 

(Ign. Kratschkovsk'. ( 

USAMA B. Zaid b. Haritha ai.-KalhI u,- 
Hashi.mI, .AbO Ml'ham.mau, son oftheAb}s- 
sinian freed woman Baraka kmm.Aiiuin 
and reckoned among the ProphetUs fieea- 
men, was born in Mecca in the fourth year k 
the mission. Tradition records many instance- ol 
the Prophet's fondness for him as a child, ana 
gives him the surname of ILibb b. LLibb Rasul Allcu.. 

He joined the fighters on the way to I hud. 
but was sent back before battle on account of h.- 
tender age. Questioned by Muhammad in the ca-e 
of slander against 'A'isha, he spoke in her favour. 
After Khaibar he received a pension, and in A. K. 
8 rode behind the Prophet into Mecca and entered 
the Ka'ba with him. He fought gallantly at Huuain. 

In A. H. II Muhammad put Usama in comman l 
of an expedition to avenge his father Zaid, fallen 

at Mufta. Notwithstanding criticism, due to Usama - 

youth, the Prophet, already in his last illness, m 
' sisted on a prompt departure, but the expeduion 
' turned back at the news of his death, and ksSin,. 

! was among those who prepared him for burial. 

The newly-elected Caliph ordered the expedition 

, to be resumed, in accordance with the Prophet s 
I wishes, though the tribes were already in revo t. 
I UsSma reached the region of al-Balka , in Syria, 
i where Zaid had fallen, and raided the village o 
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kovsky, Petrograd 1922) and into English by Hitti \ l's5ma reached the region of al-Bal^a , in y • 
(New Vork 1929). Usama’s other works are still ( where Zaid had fallen^ and raided the 
only accessible in manuscript. His treatise on j Lbna (the modem I^an al-Zait). His victory 
poetics aUBadf' fi ''l-Badf was described with ; joy Madina., depressed by the ridda^ t us 


extracts by Derenbourg from three manuscripts 
(Berlin. Leyden, Cairo) [op. cit.. p. 330 — 331, 
691 — 722). \Ve may now add the MS. of the 
Asiatic Museum in I.eningrad (see Kratschkovsky, 
in Zcz/rV-l’i 2, i, 3 — 4), His anthology Kitab aP 
^Asa deals, with many quotations in prose and 
ver>e. with the “staffs” known in history and 
legend (Derenbouig, op. a’/., i. 334—336, 499— 


joy to Madina, depressed by the rtdda^ thus 
quiring an importance out of proportion to its rea 
significance, which caused it to be regarded later 
as the beginning of a campaign for the conqu^-,! 
of Syria. 

In the same year Abu Bakr left Lsama in^com 
mand at Madina, while at the battle of Dh^i 1-Kassa. 

In 20 'Umar bestowed on him a pension 
4.000 dirhams, equal to that of the men of Ba 1, 


\ — a, -r- V..., .. , 

542): we may now add the MS. in Milan from on account of the Prophet’s fondness for nim 
the Yemen (see Oriffini, in Z.D.M.G ^ Ixix. [1915] his father. , 

73') Recently a hitherto unknown work of Usama, The election of 'UBiman to the caliphate too ' 
the Kitab aKManazil un '‘l-Diyar (autograph of place in the home of Fatima bint Kais al-Fihiij^i’ 


368 = 1172, written in Hisn Kaifa), was found in 
the AAiatic Museum in Leningrad. This anthology 
wh’ch was suggested by an earthquake in August 
H 57-) contains all kinds of poetical quotations about I 
manaziL diyar, fuaghanl. atldl^ rab^^ dinian^ rasni. 
etc. (description of the MS. with many specimens 
of the text by Kratschkovsky, in Zaptski^.^ i. 4 — 
iS). We do not yet have any details of the 
ol-Adah.^ Avhich is in Caiio in a MS. of 598 a . h . 
in the possession of Ya%ub Sarruf (editor of the 
periodical al-Kfuktataf). 

Bibliography. The most important material 
for the biography and on the works of Usama 
has been collected by Derenbourg in his com- 
prehensive work (see above). He also wiote a 
nunaber of separate articles on him (cf. Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L.., i. 320) which are reprinted in 
his Opuscules d'un arabisant.^Y's.xxs 1905, p. 313— 
336- These works and later literature and the 


Usama’s wife; he probably had a part in the e\ cn 
and was in favour with the Caliph, receivioR 
fiom him the grant of a piece of land, and beiOo 
sent by him to Basra in 34 to report upon t c 
political situation there. 

After 'Uthman’s death Usama refused homage 
to '^Alj, whose supporters attacked and illtreatc 
him in the Mosque at Madina. Thereafter he 
in retirement, first in Wadi ’1-Kura, then in Madina, 
he died in al-jDjurf, about 54i buried m 

Madina. , , 


Usama has a place among transmitters 


of hadith- 


His political career, though not brilliant, appear-' 
blameless; we hear nothing of his riches. 

In appearance Usama resembled his mother, 
being black and flat-nosed. The emphasis laid y 
tradition on Muhammad’s love for him is part > 

' due to the intention of setting him off against 
' 'All’s family; it may also have been meant to 
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show that the Prophet was a true democrat and 
free from colour prejudice. 

Bibliography. Ibn Su'd, iv/i. 42 — 51; 
Baladhuri, p. 273, 451; al-IOjazradji, 
al-Tadhhlh, ist ed., Cairo 1322, p. 22; Ibn 
al-Athir, tW, i. 64; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
29433 2952, 3072, 3124; iii. 2344, 2440; Ibn 
Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 560, 734, 776, 970, 
984, 999, 1008, loiS; Caetani, Annali dclV 
Islam, A.H. It, §3—5, 9—12, 73, 106— III; 
A. H. 23, § 156, NO. I ; Miednikoff, Pahstina, i. 
3 ^ 3 — 384; Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, 
P- 433 — 434 ) 436) Lammens, Fatima, p. 20, 
28, 31, 72, 103—106, 140. (V. Vacca) 

■^USHSK, a town in Asia Minor, capital 
of a kada in the sandjak of Kutahiya in the pro- 
vince of Khudawendigar, on the edge of a cultivated 
plain at the foot of the mountains; it had 15,000 
inhabitants of whom a third were Armenians and 
Greeks ; the houses are built of brick, with gardens, 
and the streets are broad. It was rebuilt after a 
fire in the xixth century. It is celebrated for its 
manufacture of carpets known as Smyrna carpets 
because they are exported through this port (150,000 
yards per annum). There is a fortress on the site 
of the ancient acropolis (Eucarpia). Towards the 
end of the xviiiih century, the dere-beyi (governor) 
Hadjdjl Murad-oghlu declared himself independent 
but he was besieged by Kara 'Othman-oghlu of 
Aidin, taken through treachery and executed. In 
the district there are asbestos mines and sulphur 
thermal springs. 

Bibliography. Hadjdjl I^allfa, Diilian- \ 
numa, p. 633 i 'All Djewad, Diogkrajiya Lnghati, 
p. 548; Texier, Asie Minetire, p. 425. 

_ _ (Cl. Huart) 

al-USHI 'Alt b. 'OthmSn Siraej al-DIn al- 
Farghan! al-Han’afI, of whose life nothing is 
recorded ('Abd al-Kadir b. Abi ’l- 3 Vafa’ al-Kur,a,shi, 
al-^aviahir al-mudta fl Tahakdt al-Hanafiya, 
Haidarabad 1332, i. 367 does not even give a 
date), wrote about the year 569— 1:73 (s. Z.D. 
M. G., xvi. 685) a confession of faith in rhyme 
entitled al-Kasida al-Lamlya fi 'l-Tawhtd, also 
called Bad^ al-Amalt or from the opening words 
Kasida yakul'“ 'll. 4 bd {Carmen arabicum .Amdli 
ed. P. V. Bohlen, Regensburg 1S25; also in 
MadjmTl Muhimmdt al-Mutun, Cairo 1273, 1281, 
* 295 ) 1323; on the margin of S.alim b. Sumair, 
Saflnat al-ffadyd'. Singapore 1295, with Hindustani 
paraphrase by Mawlawi Muhammad Nazir .Ahmad 
Khan, Dehli 1317). These printed editions show 
the popularity of the work down to the present 
time and commentaries have often been written 
on it. To the commentaries given in G.A.L., i. 
429 of which the oldest is by Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr al-RazI, author of the Tuhfat alMitluk 
(G. A. L., i. 383, d. according to Hadjdjl Khalifa, 
733) in 660 = 1261), some more may be 
added from the .Stambul and other catalogues. The 
most celebrated among them is that of al-Kaii’ 
al-HarawI (d. 1014=: 1605), written in 1010 (1601) 
in Mecca entitled DaiC al-Amdli, pr. Stambul 
1293, Bombay 1295, Dehli 1884, with Turkish 
transl. by Husnl Efendi, Stambul 1304; anonymous 
glosses Tuhfat al-A’-dll, Cairo 1309 and n.d. There 
have also been printed two Persian commentaries 
Mazm al-Ld’all by Muhammad Bakhsh Rafik! (lith.), 
Lucknow 1869 and by Ahmad Darwiza Nangar- 
fiarl, Lahore 1891, igoo; a Turkish commentary 
Marah al-Ma^all by Ahmad 'Asim 'AintabT, Stambul I 


1304; anfi A Turkish paraphase with commentary 
by Muhammad Shukri, Stambul 1305. Of his collec- 
tion of traditions Ghurar al-Akkbdr wa-Durar al- 
Aslfdr, only a selection, containing 1,000 short 
traditions in 100 chapters, entitled Nisab al-Akhbdr 
wa- Tadhkirat al-Akhyar has survived in Berlin 
(Ahlwardt, Katalog, N't. 1300/1), Munich (note 
N®. 162), Cairo {Fihrist, i, 444) and a fragment 
in Mosul (s. Dawud, al-Makhtutat al-Mau'Allya, 
p. 24, N“. 28). His collection of ' fetsuas, al-Fatdwl 
al-Siradjlya, which according to Hadjdji Khalifa, 
N®. 8767, he finished on 2^4 Muharram 569 
(Aug. 14, 1173) in Usi, was printed in Calcutta 
1243 and Lucknow 1223 — 1225. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

_ (C. Brockelman.x) 

I USIfNU (Ushnuh, Ushnuya), a district and 

I town in Adharbaidjan. Ushnu lies to the 
i south of Urmiya [q. v.] from which it has usually 
i been administered. The district is watered by the 
upper course of the river Gadir (Gader) which, 

I after traversing the district of Sulduz [q. v.], flows 
into Lake Limiya on the S. W. To the south of 
I Lshnu is the district of Lahidjan which is admi- 
! nistered fiom Sawdj-Bulak [q. v.]. The town of 
■ Ushnu (710 houses) is situated on the left bank 
1 of the Gadir (Com-i-Cilash, “river with 40 mills”) 

! which rises in the Gllas valley through which the 
district communicates with Mirgiivar [cf. ukmiya]. 

I The population of the district are Kurds. The 
town and its villages are occupied by the Zarza 
tribe, the other twenty-five villages by the tribe 
of Mamash which also occupies a part of Lahidjan 
and of Sulduz. 

It is possible that in the Khaldic (Vannic) in- 
scriptions the name Ushini corie.sponds to UshnU. 
Rawlinson had identified the village of Singan 
(three miles S. E. of Ushnti) with the SAxap men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, vi. 2 in Media. The town of 
Ushnu is mentioned in Arabic sources from the 
time of Istakhri (p. 186). This author says that 
Uahnuh al-Adhariya formed part of the lands of 
the BanU Rudaini, which also included Dakharkan 
and Tabriz (Niilz ^), but Ibn Hawkal, p. 240, already 
notes that this tribe had disappeared. On p 239, 
he notes the richness of Ushnuh in grass and fruits. 
Its produce (honey, almonds, nuts and cattle) was 
exported to Mawsil and to al-Djazira. Its “steppe” 
{bddiya — Lahidjan >) belonged to the Hadhbani 
Kurds who spent the summer there {yafif una). 
The principal fief of these Kurds was at -Arbil 
(cf. above, ii., p. 1200). 

We know nothing of the coming of the Zarza 
Kurds to Ushnu (they may perhaps be a branch 
of the old Hadhbani) but the Zarzari are already 
mentioned in the .Masdiik al-Absdr of Shihab al- 
Dln al-'Umari, written in Egypt in 1335 (cf. H. 
E., xiii., 1838, p. 300 — 329). The author explains 
its name as walad al-dhi'b which Quatremere has 
emended to walad al-dhahab “children of gold” 
(in Kurdish zar -t- zdru). 

In the Sharaf-nama the section on the Zarza, 
mentioned in the preface, is omitted in all the 
manuscripts. They must have occupied a very 
considerable area. In a mutilated passage, i. 280, 
Sharaf al-Din seems to say that Lahidjan was taken 
from the Zarza by Pir Budak, the first chief of 
the Baban tribe (xv^h century). He also mentions 
(1. 278) the defeat inflicted on them by SulaimSn 
Beg Sohran (in the time of Murad III, 982-1003). 
Ushnu lies on the road between Mawsil and the 
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valley of Lake Urmiya (Mawsil-Rawanduz-pass of 
Kela-Shm [c. 10,000 feet]-L'shnu-Urmiya or Ma- 
raglia). This road, blocked by snow in winter, is 
much less convenient than the route from Rawanduz 
via Rayat by the pass of Garu-Shinka (south of ; 
the Kela-Shin) which does not exceed 7,800 feet. 
The pass of Kela-Shin (in Kurd “green stele”) is 
celebrated for the stele with a bilingual inscription 
(Assyrian-Khaldic) erected in 800 B. c. in the time 
of the Khaldic King Ishpuini and his son Menua. 
The MasTilik al-Absar (transl. Quatremere, p. 315) 
has a detailed account of the mountain of Hadja- 
rain, i. e. “the Two Stones” (i. e. the Kela-Shin 
and the similar stone of Topuzawa, S. W. of i 
Kela-Shin). In the legendary account by Tabari, 
i. 440, of the campaigns of the King of Vaman 
(Rahsh b. Kais) in the region of Mawsil, we are 
told that his general Shawr b. al-'Attaf had his 
exploits engraved on “the two stones {hadjarain) 
still known in Adharbaidjan”. These two texts 
have been published by G. Hoffmann, in Auszuge^ 
p. 249—250. 

The place-names of the district (in -\ramaic 
.“Vshnol^, Ashna) reflect the former presence of a 
Christian element which has now disappeared (cf. 
the names of the villages of Sargis, Dinha and 
Bemrurta). In 958 already, a Christian of Ushnu 
founded the church of Sergius and Bacchus near 
Malatya. In 1271 the Nestorian Catholicos Denha 
transferied the see of the metropolis of Assyria to 
L’shnu to be better protected by the Mongol rulers 
(Assemani, ii. 350, 456). An old Christian church 
may be concealed by the ruins of Deir-i Shaikh 
Ibrahim (near Singiln), which are venerated by 
both Muslims and Christians. Rawlinson (p. 17) 
saw there the tomb of the bishop of UsljnB, 
Ibrahim, who in 1281 was present at the conse- 
cration of the Nestorian Catholicos Vahballaha III. 

Bibliography, cf. URMIYA ; Rawlinson, 
Notes on a Journey from Tabriz, in x., 

1840, p. 15 — 24; Fraser, Travels in Koordisian 
(1834), London 1840, I, 89-98; Bittner, Der 
Kurdengaii Vsehnuje etc., in Silzungsb. Ah. H'ien, 

cxxxiii,, \ ienna 1895; Lehmann-Haupt, .d/'Wt’/rrVzr, 
i. 240, 260; De Moigan, Mission scientitique en 
Perse,m Rccherches archeologiques,\%o)(o,\. 261- 
^3 (Kela-^in); cf. also Ttudes geographiques, 
1895, ii., index. 

(In the Kela-Shin see the bibliography in 1 
Lehmann-Haupt, l.c., and in detail in .Minorsky. 
Kela-Shin, in Zap., 1917, xxiv., p. 146—93. 

(V. Minorsky) 

USgR. the tenth or tithe levied for 
public assistance, is frequently used in the 
sense of sadaha and zakat (Abu Vnsuf, p. 31; 
Vahya b. Adam, p. 79, 83, I21, 123) and indeed 
there is no very strict line drawn in the Shari'at 
books between zakat and 'ushr dues (cf. Tornauw, 
p. 31S). The term "ushr is not found in the Kur’an 
but Suia vi. 142 is taken to refer to the tithe or 
half tithCxfAbu Yusuf, p. 32; Yahya b. Adam, 
p. 88 sql). Etymologically 'ushr is the same as 
(E. Schrader, Keilinschrifil. 
hibhothek, iv. 192, 205) which means tribute paid 
m kind (corn, dates) or in gold, and with the Hebrew 
nia asier (Gen. xiv. 20; xxix. 20— 2z), the tenth 
which the sanctuaries received but which was also 
levied by kings and which the Mosaic law wished 
to introduce as compulsory (Lev. xxvii. 30—32 • 
-Num, xviu. 21-26). While the prophet Samuel 
(.t Sam. viu. 15-17) wanted the tenth to go primarily 


to the king, later the demand was raised for a 
general tithe on behalf of the sanctuary of ^iun. 
and under Persian rule a tenth of everythin;; 
actually did go to the temple of Jahve (Mai. in. 

; 8 — 10). On the other hand, according to Dcin. 
xiv. 28; xxvi. 12, the Levites and the poor ^^Lrc 
to receive the tenth while, according to the ci '.e 
of the priests, the whole tenth was to belong ex- 
clusively to the Levites, who had in their tciii 
to hand over a tenth to the prie^ts (Xum. win. 
21 sqq^. In the cases of lapses by Jews to idolatry . 
they brought the tenth to the temples of the 
(Amos iv. 4; cf. Kurus BibeliL'ort<:) 

Leipzig 1903, p. 743; L. Caetani, Aririah ih ’ 
Is/am, iv, 40). It is also significant that the tenth 
in these cases was usually a tenth of natural pio- 
ducts (grape-juice, corn, oilj but it was permittel 
to offer money instead. 

An investigation of the significance of the tenth 
as a tax among neighbouring peoples is theretoie 
important and necessary because light is therel) 
throw'n on Arab conditions. Of great significance 
IS the fact recorded by Pliny, Hist. Nat.^ xii. 63 
especially for South Arabia {Arabia felix) Out 
the tenth part of the frankincense harvest \'as 
collected by the priests for the god Sin (MS. 
SABIN*) out of which to meet public expenses and 
the maintenance of guests. /In the inscriptions 
find ’^ushr and along with fr^ as a tax and 

both are taken by N. Rhodokanakis, Studien zur 
Lexikographie und Grammatik Jes Altsudarabischin^ 
ii., S. B. Ak. c]xxxv./3, 1917, p- 5 ® 

taxes on land, which how-ever came under the 
temple taxe^ According to Sura iv. 137, the pagan 
Arabs, even the Kurai^, both Bedu and Fellahm 
offered a gift from their fruits of the field and animals 
to Allah or other gods, which in practice of course 
went to the guardians of the sanctuary. Muhammad, 
probably deliberately, deprived the tenth of any 
connection with worship and, perhaps on the analogy 
of South Arabian customs, made the tithe a kind 
of tax.frhus, in his letter to thel^ath'^am in 
(J. Wellhausen, Skhzen tmd iv., Berlin 

1889, 68, p. 130), it is laid down that a tenth 

is to be paid on all lands irrigated by running 
stieams and a half tenth on lands artificially ir- 
rigated. This also held for the oasis of Dumat al- 
L^andal {ibid..^ N°. 119, p. 173) and the Himyar 
(Vahya b. Adam, p. 83); in the letter to the latter 
the tithe is called sadaka. For the nomads around 
Suhar for example a tax of one in ten loads of 
dates is fixed for their palmgroves (J. Wellhausen, 
op.^de.., NO. 69, p. i3(^ 

Mecca, Medina, the Hidjaz, the Yaman and the 
Arabian territory \\ere thus regarded as *^u?hr 
land (E. Fagnan, p. 89) from which alone the 
tenth was to be raised {op. cit..^ p. 79) and this 
was contrasted with the Qiaradj land on which the 
land tax was levied, ^ith the gradual expansion 
of the Islamic empiie, the ^ughr land increased 
considerably in area^For example at the conquest 
of al-Rakka (18 a. H.) the lands which the pio- 
tected people {ahl al-dhimmd) did not use were 
given to Muslims on payment of the tithe 
deir Islam.^ iv. 40). /The lands acquired by peace 
treaties, on which no land tax was levied became 
'ushr land in so far as they belonged to new 
converts (Vahya b. Adam, p. 15). Further all land 
on which no land tax was levied became ‘ushr 
land on the conversion of its owner, if the cultivator, 
dug a well or an irrigation channel (Fagnan, p. 99 ) 
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'A considerable increase in 'ushr land also resulted 
from the transference of land by sale or gift. If 
for example a Muslim bought land from the Banu 
Taghlib he paid the tithe, according to others the 
double sadaka\ the same held of every member 
of this tribe or Christians generally who became 
converts to Islam, since the land thereby became 
*^ushr land (Vahya b. Adam, p. 12, 16, 46 sq^. 
Land in areas acquired by treaties of peace became 
'ushr land in so far as it had been acquired by 
Muslims by purchase, even if the payment of land 
tax was expressly laid down in the treaty {op.cit.y 
p. 37). The tithe was also to be levied on naturally 
irrigated katd^f lands in Sawad (Fagnan, p. 79)'. 
C. H. Becker, hlamsindien^ p. 230 sqq.^ has 
shown how ^ushr land developed in Egypt. Gifts of 
land to meritorious Muslims and purchase by 
Muslims from Copt landowners here made the 
land '^ushr land, which in Egypt certainly developed 
to a considerable extent out of the old domains. 
On the other hand, the practice of allowing new 
converts to pay only the tenth frequently created 
‘^ushr land. Of the rules which were m force 
regarding the transference of ^ushr land it may 
be mentioned that allies {^miPahid') who acquired 
ushr land by purchase had to pay kAoradjy 
which remained a burden on the land if it was 
sold again to a Muslim. This at any rate is the 
Hanafi teaching (Vahya b. Adam. p. 16). If on 
the other hand a Christian buys '^ushr land from 
a Muslim he has to pay the double tithe {kktims)y 
which is regarded as a double sadaka. The land 
is further treated as if the owner becomes 

converted to Islam {op. cit.). This had of course 
great disadvantages for the treasury, as had the 
sale of kkap'adp land to a Muslim and theiefore 
‘^Umar 11 laid it down that in the latter case the 
land tax fell upon the new’ owner, who had also 
to pay the tithe or half tithe on the produce and 
agricultural land, as the kkayadf was due upon 
the soil and the tithe or half tithe w'as due as 
zakat from the Muslims (Yahysi b. Adam, p. 10). 
This regulation was however in contradiction to 
the principle that (by 'Ikrima) kharad^ and '^ushr 
could not be levied at the same time, any moie 
than "^Hshr and zakat or djizya (poll-tax), and 
T’mar I had already prohibited the collection of 
the tithe from a Muslim or ally when he paid 
kharadj {ibid..^ p. 10, 32, 46). How far this limitation 
was actually observed it is impossible to say> In 
Inv. Ar. Pap. 194 of the Rainer Coll, in Vienna, 
which deals with taxation but unfortunately is 
very fragmentary, and contains lists of land-tax, 
poll-tax, palm-tax, sadakat., a^shar, the tw'o last 
entries are missii^ so that conclusions cannot 
be draw’n from it. (Plow greatly the practice varied 
is clear from Mawardi (p. 104) according to wdiom 
an ally who owms 'u^r land has to pay neither 
ushrnor kharadj according to the Shafi^fs, according 
to the Hanafis, kharadj., according to others, sadaka 
while according to Yahya b. Adam, p. I 5 i tbe 
ally of the tribe of Taghlib who bought 'ushr land 
bad to pay the double tithe but if he belonged 
to a tribe which had been adopted into the Islamic 
state as an ally, he paid neither 'ushr nor kkard.dj. 
Further it was open to the Imam — in practice 
the financial administrator of the province and the 
machinery of collection — • to turn kharac^ land 
into ^ushr land (Fagnan, p. 89) so that in later 
times the rule as to what land paid khara^ and 
what paid 'ushr was treated quite arbitrarily and 


at most w’e can observe a certain tendency to 
observe principles generally regarded as valid and 
sanctified by custom. In the letting of lands and 
nttizdrda agreements the rule was probably that 
the cultivator of “^ushr land should pay a tenth 
or twentieth of the yield, according to the kind 
of ground (Yahya b. Adam, p. 121). If a Muslim 
takes over the land of an ally to till it he pays 
a tenth of the yield, the dhimmi the land-tax, if 
he has lived untilled land out of the kharadj land, 
the landlord pays the kharadj but the cultivator 
n9, tithe (Yahya b. Adam, p. 120). ' 

Mf the untilled land is ^tishri the cultivator has 
to pay i/jQ or Y20 ^be yield as zakat {op. cit.^ 
p. 1 16, 123). If a Muslim has leased untilled 

land, he pays the tenth while the landlord pays 
nothing {ibid..^ p. 124). The Muslim also pays on 
rented kharadj land Yio V20 ^be yield as 
zakaty the landlord the kharadj (this is the ShafiT 
practice) while the Hanafis make the landlord pay 
tithe (Mawardi, p. 105). The same thing holds if 
owner and occupier are the same individual (Vahya 
b. Adam, p. 118 — 120). According to Mawardi, 
p. 104, however, the Muslim occupier, as having 
contracted an agreement to cultivate a piece of 
kharadj land has to pay tithe and kharadj (Shafi^i). 
only the kharadj according to the Hanafis^ 

According to Abu Yusuf (Fagnan, p. 79), the 
tithe was only to be paid on durable products 
of the land but not on vegetables, fodder or fuel, 
according to Yahya b. Adam (p. 84, 105) on 
palms, wheat, barley, grapes, raisins, while {op. 
cit.y p. 79, loi) it is laid down that the tithe is 
to be levied as zakat on all that the earth produces, 
even if it be only a bundle of green stuff. The 
latter is according to Vahya b. Adam (p. 103) 
along with walnuts, almonds, and all fruit, only liable 
to tithe in the form of zakat if it is over 200 
dirhams in value.; For dates the limit of exemption 
IS 5 zvask (Fagnan, p. 8o).JUmar levied no tax 
on vines, peaches and pomegranates, while wine 
and oil are legarded as liable to tithe p. 50, 

III). According to some, '^u^r is levied on honey, 
according to others, only when it is produced on 
"^ushr land (<7/. r//., p. 17); this also holds of saffron. 
As a kind of trade-tax, the '"ushr was levied on 
merchants coming into Islamic territory and the 
ally paid a twentieth but a tenth on wine and 
pigs {op. cit.., p. 32 — 49 sq.). Muslims under age 
are according to some jurists exempt from the 
tithes, according to others not [op. cit.^ p. d8). , 
The half, single, one and a half and double 
tenth are the rates for the bishr ; we even have 
higher ones, for they are fixed quite at the discretion 
of the Imam (Fagnan. p. 90). vjt is however a 
piiociple and it is in keeping with the old practice 
that the tenth is levied on all land which is irrigated 
by running water, brooks and streams or by rain, 
the half tenth on land which is irrigated by carried 
water, by water-wheels or water drawn by camels 
(Yahya b. Adam, p. 7S, So — 86)./ 

The income from the tithes could be used for 
other than benevolent purposes. Thus for example, 
the administrator of the provincial revenues in 
Egypt, ‘Ubaid .Mlah b. Habhab, gave the Kais 
who were settled here funds to buy beasts of 
burden out of the tithes (Makrizi, Abhandlitng., 
p. 4S8). Echoes of the ancient preTslaraic practice 
have survived in South Arabia where the raHrc 
pay 'ushr to the sultan or emtr ; here it is also 
called ^asMra but it is worth noting that it is 
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mainly levied on the fruits of the field, corn, dates 
coffee, indigo etc. Among the Barkan and the 
people of 'Atyab, the corn is piled up, measured 
and 7 jo of the wheat set aside, of which the 
poor of the sanctuary receive the half and the 
other half goes to the a custom which 

has analogies M'ith the conditions in the Bible and 
also with those recorded by Pliny. 

Bibliography', Yahya b. Adam al-Kurashi, 
Kitab al-fCkaradj\ ed. T. \V. Juynboll. Leyden 
1896, p. 8, 10—12, 15—18, 32, 47, 44—50, 
78 — 86, 88, 89, 101 — 103, 105, 109, III, ii6, 
1 18. 121, 123 — 126; Abu Yusuf Ya'knb b. 
Ibrahim, Kitab al-Kharadj^ Bulak 1302; transl. 
by E. Fagnan, Lelhnede Vimpot fonder {Kitab 
el-Kharadj)^ Paris 1921, p. 79 — 85, 87 — 90, 
94 ry., 99 sq., 104, 109 sq.^ 1 13; Abu ’I-Hasan 
'All b. Muhammad b, Habib al-Mawardi, Kitdb 
al-Ahbani al-sultaniya^ Cairo 1909, p. 104 sq.', 
F. W ustenfeld, el-Macrizis Abhandhing iiber 
die in Agypten cingezoandei ten arahischen Stdinnie. 
in Gottinger Studien. 1847, p. 488; J. von 
Hammer. Lbei die Landerz'ern’aitung unter dem 
Chahfate, Berlin 1S35. p. 113, 119 sq.^ 122 sq.; 
A. V. Kremer, CttUiirgeschichte des Orients unter 
den Cha'ifen. i., Vienna 1875, p. 55; v. Tor- 
nauw. Das Eigcntumsrecht nach moslemischem 
Rcchte. in Z.D.M.G.. .x.xxvi., 1882, p. 194, 
318; M. van Berchem. La propriete territoriale 
ct I impot fonaer sous its premiers califes., 
etude sur I impot du khqrag.^ Geneva i886. 
P’ 9 - 14. 3I1 40 69; C, H. Becker, Islam- 

studien, i., Leipzig 1924, p. 230 sq.-, A. Groh- 
mann, Suaarabien als IVirtschaf tsgebut, i., Vienna 
1922, p. 74 i note 2, 80, 81, 85, loi; ii. 6, 
35 - note i- _ _ (Grohmann) 

USHSHAKIZADE, a Turkish patronymic 
boirowed from the Persian, meaning strict- 
ly son or descendant of Tshshaki, the latter word 
being ^ the ethnic from Ushak (arabicised into 
Sisjiduik, plur. of ’■d.diik\ a town in Asia Minor. 
'Lshshakizade therefore means a descendant of a 
man from L'shalj. 

Two families in Turkey have borne or bear 
this name: 


\. The descendants of Tsi^alfizade ‘Abd al 
Baki, lyadi of Mecca and son-in-law of the nakil 
ul-eshraf .Seiiekzade 'Abd al-Rahman Efendi. H< 
was the third son of the saint ShmkT] Ha.san Husam 
al-fifn said to have come from Bukhara, who was 
a pupil of Shaikh Ahmad al-Samarkandi in Eizindjar 
.ind who .settled in L'shak at 6rst and later ir 
Con-t.antmople in the reign of Sulaimau the Magni- 
ncent, lie died at Konya in 1003 (1594 — 1595' 
and Mas buiied in Constantinople with the shaikhs 
uho succeeded him in the mosque founded by 
Mm at the same time as a tekkxe at Kasim Pasha, 
yusam^al-Din founded the tarika or 'order of the 
lahshakiya dervi,hes, the rules of which are in- 
fluenced by theKubraciiya and Nurbakhshiya taiika, 
and which forms a branch of the Ahmadiya who 
in turn are connected with the Khalwatiya. According 
to V. Hammer (Tfir/. de VEmp. Ottoman, vii. 2%T) 
the biotherhood of the ■-Ushahaklya was founded 
in the reign of Murad III 11574-1596). The priory 
o the order did not long remain in the direci 
Jine of the founder, owing to failure of male 
descendants. On the other hand, another brand 
rail A family, the 'U.shshakizade properly so- 

called, flounshed greatly. T'shshakizade ‘Abd al 
Baki, already mentioned, had a son 'Cshsbakfz5d< 


Hasib Ibrahim Efendi who founded a family and 
acquired a certain reputation for his hi-vtuncal 
works (cf. Babinger, G. O. If'., p. 258 — 259; 
Hammer, op. cit..^ ii. 477 )- ^Abd Allah Nesib Efendi. 
another son of ‘Abd al-Baki, was Nakih al-A-hr':: 
at Constantinople from 1 123 to 1130 {SidjilU un 
373 Rif^^at, Dawlat al-Xiikaba^ p. 33 sq. 

2. A family of merchants (carpet, etc.) an 1 
notables which was settled in Smyrna at the end 
of the xixth century and to which belong the well- 
known prose-writer and novelist '^Lshshakizade 
Khalid Liya (Halit Ziya) [cf. KjtAUD ziyaI anl 
his niece Hanfm, formerly the wife of Ghazi Mu';-tafd 
Kemal Pasha. 

As Halit Ziya has himself pointed out in kls 
memoirs {Hatiralar arastnda^ publ. in the I'ck.: 
from Jan. 29, 1931, cf. N®. 2 of these Mifnev o . 
the family as late as 1869 was called Heh\aili- 
zade (Helvacizade). The branch which Nven: t'l 
Smyrna was known as Ushshakltlar, ‘‘tho-'C of 
L^ak'\ a name which was later replaced by that 
of T’shshakizade, which was thought more elegant. 

Bibliography', (for the first of these 
families only): Thureiya [Sureiya] Bey, Sidji.l-- 
^osmant. iv. 298; ii. II2, 180; Shams al-bin 
Sami Bey, Kdtntis al-A^lam., iv. 2156; Hammer. 
Hist.^ li. 207 (Fr. ed.); Babinger, G.O. fL. 
p. 259 (sources). 

On the sect of T’shshaklya cf. Ahmad Rifat. 
LugkatA T^rtkhtye ive-Djoghrafiye^ iv. 243 (s. v. 
tarika'y cf. also this Encyclopaedia s. v. TARiK.\, 
p. 705). Details of the different shaiyis will be 
found in Hafiz Husein b. al-H 5 ^dj Isma'il 
AiwSnserayi, Haaikat al^ Dj awami^, Constanti- 
nople 1281, ii. 23 — 25 (considerably abridged 
in the translation in Hammer, p. 69, 

634). (J. Deny) 

tllSKOB (Serb. Skoplye), capital of the 
former Turkish wilayet of Kosowa (Serb. 
Kosovo), now the capital of the Vardar ba- 
nat in the kingdom of Jugoslavia, is situated at a 
height of 960 feet above sea-level in the centre of a 
fertile valley surrounded by snow’-covered mountains 
and built on both sides of the Vardar; in 193^ 
it had 64,807 inhabitants (only 32,249 in 192I) 
of whom over a third are Muslims. On the left 
bank of the river are the older quarters of the 
town (the fortress, the Turkish quarter etc.); on 
the right are the modern buildings and the railway 
station. Skoplye has 8,958 houses, 15 mosque^', 
6 Serbian Orthodox and 1 Roman Catholic churches. 
Of specifically Muslim buildings we may mention 
a Medjlis-i ^Vlama (i.e. a college of legal authorities, 
usually called “Ulema-med 2 lis”), a Wakuf-Me'^arif 
( ouncil (“Vakufsko-mearifsko vece’’) (cf. i-, p- 
sqq.\ a chief Sharfat court and a state high school 
for Muslims (“ Velika medresa kralya Aleksandra 1 ) 
in which, in addition to the usual subjects, religion, 
Aiabic and a little Turkish are taught. Owing 
to its splendid geographical situation, Skoplye ha-s 
become the economic and cultural centre of 
Southern Serbia. 

The town has already played a similar role in 
the past. Originally an Illyrian colony called Scupi, 
it W'as later the capital of the Roman province of 
Dardania and lay about two miles farther up 
the river at the present village of Zlokucani (N. ^ ' 
of the modern Skoplye) but was completely destroyed 
by an earthquake in the year 518. 

According to Sir Arthur Evans, Scupi was rebuilt 

in the neighbourhood of the ancient town on the 
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bite of the present Skoplye by the Empeiorjubtinian I 
(527 — 565) and called Justiniana Prim a, but I 
this new name did not survive. On the other hand, 
W. Tomaschek thinks it more probable that Justi- 
niana Prima was built very much farther north of j 
Skoplye. Professor N. Vulic had also adopted this | 
view {Oil it ait Jiistiniatia Prima \ in Le Mnsee ; 
Belge^ xxxii. [1928], 65 — 71) but now he agrees j 
with Evans. | 

At the end of the seventh century, the town ' 
was taken by the Slavs. In the following centuries, 
Skopia (this is the usual Byzantine name; hence 
It also appears as Iskubia on Idrl>l‘s map of the 
world of 1154 [ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1928]) 
belonged mainly to Byzantium, with a few longer 
and shorter intervals when it was under Bulgar 
(Jirecek, i. 21 1 and 222) and Seibian {oJ>. cii.^ i. 
201) rule. 

Towards 1282 Skoplye finally passed from the 
Byzantines to the Serbs (t?/. i. 245) and became 
the favourite residence of the mediaeval Serbian 


1495 [destroyed 1925]) and from the beginning 
of the xvPh century (Yahya Pasha mosque built 
in 908= 1502-1503). Some of the Uskub medieses 
early acquired a great reputation. 

That Uskub in the xvib^ and xviith century also 
played a large part in the poetry and scholarship 
of Turkey is shown by the following celebrated 
names: i. ^Ata, poet, d. 930 = 1523 — 1524 (Gibb, 
11 , 0 . P.^ ii. 191, note 3). 2. Ishak Celebi 
(Cskubi), lyricist and scholar, d. 949=1542 — 
1543 (Gibb, iii. 40 — 45); 3. ‘^Adiik Celebi 
(Pir Muhammad), biogiapher of poets and 
himself a poet, d, 979=1571 — 1572 (Gibb, 111. 

! 7 — 8 and 162, note 4; cf. also Ewliya, v. 560); 

I 4. WeisI (Uvvais b. MuhammadJ, one of the 
most brilliant prose wi iters of his time, died as 
Kadi of Uskub in 1037 = 1627 — 1628 (Gibb, iii. 
208—218 and Ewliya, v. 560); 5. (N e \v ' i z a d e) 
‘^Ata^I, the famous poet and continuer of the 
^aka^ik al-nii'^rnamya of Tashkopruzade, whose 
last judicial post was in Uskub, d. 1044 = 1634- 


kings and emperors. It w'as here that the powerful ' 1635 (Gibb, iii. 242 — 242; Brusalf M. Tahir, 
king Dusan had himself ceremoniously crowned ’ ^Otjimanli in. 95 — 96; Babinger, G. 

as the first Serbian emperoi (1346). This time | O. IP., p. 171 — 172). 

Serbian rule in Skoplye lasted no years (1282 — | Western travellers of the xvi^h and xviith centuries 
1 392) and this epoch may be described as the golden (e- g- T. Petan6ic [1502], the anonymous Italian 
period in the town’s history (especially down to [1559], M. Bizzi [1604], Dr. Brown [1669]) describe 
1371). Skoplye as a large and fine town. The tw’o Turkish 

After the battle on the field of the blackbird accounts of the xviith century agree with this. 


(Serb. Kosovo polye) in 1389 Skoplye became of j 
especial importance to the Ottomans and they | 
occupied it in the early years of the reign of 
Bayazid I. In the older Ottoman chroniclers (Urudj 
b. "^Adil, p. 26; 'Ashfkpa^azade, ed. Giese, p. 58 
[Stambul edition, p. 64] ; Ne^rl-Noldeke, ii., in 
Z.D.M.G., XV. 333; anon. ed. Giese, p, 73 [only 
in the critic, appar., hence not in the transl.]), 
Pasha Yigit (Yiyit) Beg, “who is the tutor of 
Ishak Beg {IskUk beg efimUsi) and is like his father”, 
is named as the conqueror of Cskub and its first 
governor. The exact date of the conquest is not 
given in any of these historians but preserved in 
a contemporary Serbian inscription: Jan. 6, 1392 
(Lj. Stojanovic, Start srpski zapist, i. [Belgrade 
1902], p. 56, NO. 177). Ewliya Celebi (v. 553) 
asserts however that Ewrenos Beg took the town. 
Shams al-Din Sami {Kdrnus al-A'ldm.^ ii. [1SS9], 
932 — 933) on the other hand gives Timur Tash 
Pa^a as the Turkish conqueror of Skoplye in 
792 (began Dec. 20, 1389) but without giving 
his authority. 'Ali Djewad ( Tdrikh ive-Dj_oghrdJiyd 
LughaP.^ i. [1311 = 1895], 87) also gives Timur 
T^-sh Pasha but his authoiity seems to be the 
iCdmus al-A^lam. Uskub was at once settled with 
Turkish colonists (Hammei, G.O.R. i. 183) and 
was for a time the second residence of the Otto- 
mans sultans next to Adrianople (cf. e g. Ewliya 
UelebI, V. 553). Uskub was the base of further 
Ottoman campaigns northward, and it was from 
here that their governors controlled their Christian 
tributaries (lirecek, i. 97)- course of time 

a busy trade developed in which the Ragusans 
played a prominent part. Building activity was 
also considerable and was mainly devoted to 
mosques, madrasas, baths etc. The largest and 
finest mosques date from the xvth century (Sultan 
Murad mosque built in 840= 143^ — ^437 > Ishak 
Beg [“Aladia”] mosque built in 842 = I43S”'439 i 
'Isa Beg mosque built about 880=1475 — ^47^* 
Kodja Mustafa mosque built in 890= 1485? 
lozade mosque [“Burmali dzamiya”] built in 900 = 


The one is by Hadjdji i^alifa (c. 1648) who not 
only describes Uskub. the capital of the san^jak 
of the same name, as a fine town but says that 
the tower clock, which dated from the time of the 
unbelievers, was the largest in all Christendom; the 
other description by the somewhat later Ewliya 
Celebi in spite of all its exaggerations is the best 
of all the accounts of the town. At the time ot 
his visit (1661), Uskub had 70 mahallas, about 
10.060 solidly built houses including several famous 
serays. 2,150 well built shops, 120 large and small 
mosques (45 Friday mosques), several churches and 
synagogues, 20 dervish monasteries, no fountains 
etc. Commerce, trade and industry were also all 
very flourishing. Conditions w’ere so settled that 
a garrison of only 300 men sufficed. 

But tow'ards the end of the century, the Austrian 
general Piccolomini supported by rebel Serbs ad- 
vanced across the Danube and the Save into the 
Vard.ar district, plundered Uskub and burned it 
to the ground on October 26 and 27, 1689 (cf. 
M. Kostic, in Juzna Srbija. i. [1922], 121 — 128). 

I In the xviii^h century, the plague raged in this 
I region and at the end of this century the popu- 
i latioD had sunk to 6,000. 

It was only at the beginning of the xixth century 
that Uskub began to revive again rapidly as a 
I result of the immigration of inhabitants from ad- 
joining regions. The reforms of 'Omar Pasha Latas 
restored peace and order in the whole region 
I after 1840 and trade flourished once more. From 
1875 onwafds Muslim emigrants from Serbia and 
Bosnia considerably increased the population of 
the town. In 1873 the raihvay Salonika-Uskub- 
I Mitrovica was opened to traffic and m 1875 
capital of the wilayet was removed from Pristina 
to Uskub. The opening of the raihvay Belgrad- 
Nish-Skoplye(-Salonika) in 1888 connected the 
town directly with Serbia and Central Europe. At 
the end of the xix^h century, Uskub had already 
j 4,474 houses with 32,000 inhabitants (17,000 Mus- 
5 liras, 14,200 Christians and 800 Jews). 
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The Balkan war (1912) put an end to the 520 
years of Turkish rule m Skoplye, Since 1918 
when the town definitely passed to Yugo-Slavia 
the number of inhabitants has doubled and the 
development of Skoplye has been considerable in 
all fields (philosophical faculty of the University, 
Scientific society of Skoplye with its organ Glasntk 
skopskeg tmiicnog drustva {Bulletin de la societe 
scientifiqice de Skoplje\, South Serbian Museum, 
National Theatre, Hygienic Institute etc ). 

Bibliography-. In addition to the works 
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Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum.^ part iii. 
and iv. {= Archaeologia^vcA. xlix ), Westminster 
1885,?. 79 — 152 (with a map of Skopia-Scupi); 
Pauly- Wissowa, R.E..^ s v. Scupi, Stuttgart 1921; 
Jirecek (in the Serb, transl. by Radonic), /rran/a 
Srba^ vol. i,, Belgrad 1922; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Rumeli itnd Bosna., transl. by J. v. Hammer, 
Vienna 1S12, p. 95; Ewliya CelebI, Siyahat- 

ndme.j vol. v., Constantinople 1315, p. 553 
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veka.^ Belgrad 1893, p. 222—223 i do., Balkanska^ 
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p. 244 — 245 ; GI. Elezovic, Titrski spomenict u 
Skoplju, in Glasmk skopsko-j naucnog drustva, 

>• ‘35 — 176 and 397-479; V. 243—261; vii.- 
viii. 177 192 (to be used with caution); V, 

Radovanovic. mXarodna enciklopedja. iv., Z.ifreb 
‘929* P- 156—160; Jov. Hadzi Vasiljevic, 
i njegova okolina, Belgrad 1930, p. 31 — 180 
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uncritical) ; Almanah kratjevine yugoslavije 
Zagreb since 1930, i. 625—626. ’ 

.. .. _ (FeHIM B.tJRAKT.aREViC) 

USKCDAR, the oldest and lartrest 
quartei of the Turkish Constantinople 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, lying at the 
foot of the hill of Bulghurlu, where the Asiatic 
coast advances farthest to the west, opposite the 
Tower of Leander (Kiz Kulesi). In ancient times 
the small town of C h r y s o po 1 1 s (already men- 
tioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis, book vi., ch. vi. 
38) existed on this site; it was then a suburb of 
the still older colony of Ch alee don (now Kadi 
K-oy). Towards the end of the Byzantine Empire 
the name Scutari had come into use (cf. Phrantzes 
e . Bonn 1838, p. m; .^2 yuv ZxouTaf] 

C- 70 U.UXBTU 7 TTfirefco n Xfurbrotag). It is uncertain 
It this new name is to be derived from the corps 
of shield-beaiers that was located there in the 
time of the emperor Valens (,cf. Cuinet and G. 
ioung, Constantinople, London 1926, p. 203). The 
direct reason may have been that there was, from 
t e time of the Comnenoi, a palace there called 
bcutarion (Cumet). The Turkish Uskudar contains at 
e same time a popular etymology, as the Persian 
-noxi, iiskudar (also askudar is given) has the 
meaning of a post station (Arabic baridf, by its 
geographical position. Uskudar became indeed the 
mam base for all greater and smaller expeditions 
rom the capital to the Asiatic parts of the empire 
f • • Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz 

Leipzig ,924 and ,926). Large armies genemUy’ 


were encamped in the vast plain to the south of 
the suburb, where now stands the part of the town 
called Haidar Pasha. Still another explanation of 
Uskudar (viz. Eski Dar) is given by Ewliya (I’elebi 
The historical sources do not mention in what 
particular way Uskiidar was conquered by the Otto- 
man Turks, but it certainly was taken under Orkhan s 
rule, either after the capture of Iznik (1331), together 
with the other localities of Kodja Hi [q. v.] (c\ 
Nicephoros Gregoras, ed. Bonn 1840, iii. 458). or 
in any case after the death of the emperor .\n- 
dronicos (1341; cf. Phrantzes, p. 41). The oil 
Ottoman chronicles mention it for the first time 
during the reign of Muhammad 1 . The local tra li- 
tions, as recorded by Ewliya Celebi, connect L'skudai 
closely with the different expeditions undei taken 
against Constantinople by Saiyid Battal C^azi. 

In Turkish times Scutari became much more 
an integral part of the capital than it seems to 
have been in Byzantine times, though, according to 
Ewliya Celebi, it became fully populated only in the 
time of Sulaiman I. One of the reasons was certainly 
that it became the seat of several derwl^ con- 
gregations and their tekke’s, and consequently an 
important centre of the mystical life of the capital. 

I he best known are the Halwetiye Tekke >'i 
Shaild} Mahmud (lived beginning xviith century) 
and the Rifa'iye Tekke. Scutari contains more- 
over a number of remarkable masques, the laige^t 
of which were all founded by ladies of the imperial 
court. The most notable mosques are : .M i h r 
u-Mah ^amiH or Iskele DjamiM, erected 
954 (> 547 ) opposite the chief landing-place; 
Eski Walide ^amiS, more to the south, 
finishel in 991 (1583); Cinili Djami", on the 
south-eastern point, finished in 1050 (1640J; and 
\eni Walide finished in 1 120 (i 708}. 

The Selimiye mosque was founded by Selim III 
and belongs to the buildings erected by that sultan 
for his new troops called /tizam-i djedtd. Finally 
this suburb i'> famous for the large cemetery that 
extends on its eastern side. 

In the judicial hierarchy the Uskiidar Molb^? 
ranked with the moilas of Ghalata and of Eiyub 
among the lowest class of the highest order of 
judges (d Ohsson, lableau^W. 271). Administratively 
Scutari has long been a part of the town of Con- 
stantinople (Cuinet). In the new administrative 
division of the Turkish republic it is a kada m 
the wilayet of Istanbul Salnamesi for 1926, 

p. 612; on p. 635 of this publication the numbei 
of inhabitants is given as 155,092). 

Bibliography’. Hadjdji Khalifa, Dyihan- 
nurna^ p. 663 Ewliya Clelehi, Siyaha/-aaiU‘\ 

i. 479 sqq . ; Hafiz Husein al-Aiwanserayi, Hadlkdt 
al-Dxazvami'.^ Constantinople 1281, ii. 182 sqq.\ 
J. von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporus^ 
Pesth 1822, ii. 311 sqq.\ V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie., iv., Paris 1894, p. 595 sqq. 

_ (J. H. Kramers) 

USUL (a.), roots, principles, pi. of asj. 
Among the various terminological uses of this 
word, three are prominent as terms for branches 
of Muslim learning: usul al-din.^ usul al-hadlth 
and^7<.j«/ al-Jikh, Usul al-din is synonymous with 
kalam [q.v.]; by uslil al-hadith is meant the 
treatment of the terminology and methods of the 
science of Tradition [see hadIth] ; the usul al-fikh 
[frequently called simply (science of the) C/sul] 
are the doctrine of the “principles” of Muslim 
jurisprudence, fikh [q. v.]. 
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1. In the usual clasbificatiou of Muslim sciences, 

the ttsul al-fikh are generally defined as the methodo- 
logy of Muslim jurisprudence, as the science of 
the proofs which lead to the establishment of legal 
standards. Its existence is justified by the con- 
sideration that man was not created w’ithout a 
purpose (Sura xxiii. 117) and is not aimlessly left 
to himself (Sura Ixxv. 36) but all his actions are 
regulated by legal standards: as there cannot be 
a special standard for every individual case, one 
has to depend for their derivation on proofs. These ! 
proofs, according to the view which finally prevailed, ! 
are of four kinds : sutma^ and 

kiyas [q. v.]. In the usTil al-jikh^ therefore, we are 
not so much concerned with the mateiial sources 
of Islamic law as with the formal basis of the 
individual prescriptions. Thus the four nsjil include 
in addition to the two material sources, Kttr^an 
and sunna^ which are regarded fiom the point of j 
view, not of their substance but of their legal I 
force, the general condition of and method 

of kiyas^ while other historically no less important 
sources of Muslim law are not recognised. The 
development of these and other usjil which did 
not attain full recognition is somewhat as follows. 

2. The logically first and most highly esteemed 
source of law in Islam is of course the Kur'an ; 


I i. 260). From the beginning, the prophetic authority 
of Muhammad has never been doubted, even on 
matters not laid down in the Kurban; at the same 
I time, however, his actions as a mere mortal were 
not considered infallible even in religious matters 
and on several occasions he was sharply criticised. 
The abolition of ceitain customs permitted or prac- 
tised by Muhammad very soon after his death 
points in the same direction. The Prophet himself 
made no claim to infallibility : the Kur'’an expressly 
states (e. g. Sura xviii. no; xli. 5) that, although 
he was the transmitter of revelation, in other 
respects he was a man “like others” and sometimes 
even condemns liis attitude (e. g. Sura Ixi. i). 

3. With the death of the Prophet, legislative 
activity through Kur'anic revelation and prophetic 
authority of course came to an end. It was natural 
that the early caliphs should endeavour to guide 
the Islamic community on the lines of its founder, 
in consultation with the leading Companions of 
the Prophet. The guiding principles were to be 
found in the Kui^an and in authoritative decisions 
of the Prophet not in the Kur'an. The endeavour 
to extend these comparatively narrow foundations 
led very early to their interpretation being broadened 
beyond the original meaning and probably to the 
rise of new traditions. At the same time the caliphs, 


there could be no doubt of its conclusive authority as heads of their state and representatives of the 
and infallibility — in spite of the possibility of Prophet, were not to be prevented from legislative 
attempts to falsify it by the devil (Sura xxii. 51: activity of their own and from sometimes even 
cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte dii Qpraiisd\. 100), altering decisions of the Prophet (cf. above). It may 
nor could there be any doubt that it has been be histoiical that according to tradition Abu Bakr 
handed down essentially intact (cf. /YuV., i. 261; is represented as modelling himself exactly on the 
ii. 93) — in spite of the Prophet's forgetting Prophet in this connection and Tmar rather as 
several verses (Sura ii. 100 ; Ixxxvii. 6 j^.). The fact showing more tendency to interfere and change, 
that the Kurban itself describes several of its sections The lelalionship to customary law continued un- 


as abrogated (mansukh \ the passage abrogating the changed, even after the latter had been more than 
older one is called nasiklC) by later revelations is ever exposed to foreign influence as a result of 
not in contradiction to this (Sura li. lOo; xvi. the great conquests in the ^Irak, Syria and Egypt. 
103 sq,\ cf. Noldeke-Schwally, op. at..^ ii. 52 sqq.). I 4. With the coming of the I'maiyads and the 
It was the task of later interpretation to get rid of I transference of the seat of government to Damascus 
the numerous contradictions within the Kurban, which the circles of the devout in Medina, hitherto the 
reflect the process of development of Muhammad centre, lost all actual influence on the business of 
as a prophet, by harmonising them or in extrenie government. They therefore began to devote them- 
cases to assume that the later revelation abrogated selves with all the more zeal to preparing an ideal 
the earlier. It was in no way Muhammad's intention picture of things as they ought to be, in contrast 
to create a “system” even in its main outlines, to the actual practice. While in reality the customary 
which was to regulate the whole life of his followers; law continued to exist undistuibed m the various 
the old Arab customary law, which already included piovinces of the caliphate, and developed in corn- 
many elements of foreign (Roman provincial. Baby- binalion with the actual administiation of justice 
Ionian?, South Arabian?) origin, on the contrary for the Umaiyad caliphs down to 'Umar II had in 
remained in force in Islam as a matter of course general little inclination to mterfeie and establish 


with its variations adopted to local conditions j 
[Beduin, Mecca (commercial town), Medina (an 
agricultural centre)]; Muhammad’s legislative activity 
was confined to correcting isolated points out of 
consideiations of religion — for even the modifi- 
cations affecting social life have a religious basis — 
from case to case usually under the stimulus of 
extraneous happenings. Including the verses dealing 
with questions of public worship and those of a 1 
military or political nature, the total number ol | 
verses forming what is known as the ayat aUshd' tlya j 
is only about 500 — 600: but essential parts of the 
legislation affecting worship, e. g. the ritual of the 
so.lat^ were not regulated by the Kur'’an, but simply j 
by the example and guidance of the Prophet, and ] 
a number of other prescriptions by hluhammad j 
are not in the Kurian, usually of minor importance 
and not of general application, although having 
prophetic authority (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, op. 


standards based on religion — the principles of 
Muslim law arose first in Medina and later also 
in the 'liak and Syria. The object of these pious 
men who at first worked without any thought of 
theory or method, was to correct and adjust the 
material of the laws they found in existence 
according to Muslim religious principles and to 
systematise it. They took their religious points of 
view from the Kur'an and the material of Tradition, 
which they recognised as binding; the (real and 
alleged) sayings and actions of the Companions 
of the Prophet, of whom as a body they were the 
successors, had also high authority with them. It 
was of special authority when a majority of the 
Companions acted in the same way and the same 
majority principle did a great deal to cause in- 
dividual views gradually to approximate to one 
another. The results of these cogitations were for 
the most part formulated in traditions and put in 
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the mouth of the Prophet. This considerable in- 
ciease in the material of Tradition, from other 
sources also, again introduced into Muslim law 
numerous new elements, particularly those of 
Jewish origin. This resulted in establishing already 
certain chaiacteristic peculiarities of Muslim law; 
its character as the interpretation and unfolding of 
the presciiptions, given in essence at least, by Allah , 
through his Prophet, the denial of the possibility j 
of development and of legislative activity after the • 
death of the Prophet in contrast to the historical , 
development, the recognition of the usage of the 
Prophet, the sunnat al-nabl^ as the second main 
standard standing next to the Kurban only in 
position, not in power and authority. It was just j 
because the teaching was based for a very large : 
part on iluhanimad’s (real or ficiitiou.s) stinna that 
this was regarded as an infallible norm for the [ 
Muslim community, a view which was with difficulty ' 
read into the Kurban (e. g. iii. 29; iv. 62; xvi. ■ 
46; xsxiii, 21 : liii. 3! but was distinctly laid down 
by tradition. The contradictions, which naturally 
appealed moie frequently in Tradition than in the 
Pfui Sn, were to be disposed of by the same me.ans 
as in the latter (cf. above), and also by criticism ' 
of the tSfiSt/s [q. V.] behind which criticism of the ^ 
subject matter had, it is interesting to note, usually I 
to conceal itself. The more or less strongly isla- i 
micised customary law was still recogmsed as i 
having an independent basis, e^pecially on points i 
where it aroused no misgivings from the religious I 
point of view. As its Muslim equivalent, the 1 
“■sunna of pious men ’ is sometimes given particular 
authoiity. 

5 - The first reflections on theory were provoked 
towards the end of this period, in the beginning 
of the second (eighth) century, by the coming into 
existence of a special science of hadllh alongside 
of pkh. The representatives of the former reproached 
the “jurists” with bringing by their use of the 
intelligence a human element into the law which 
ought rather to be based exclusively on the Kur'-’ao 
and on Hadfih as representing the sttnna of the 
Prophet. Their opponents replied to this by saying 
that one s own intelligence (nr(y) was absolutely 
necessary for the deduction of legal precepts and 
both partie.s cited traditions to support their views. 
From the first, the dispute was more concerned 
with form than matter and frequently was simply 
a quarrel over words; the result of it was the 
general recognition in principle of the justification 

cV'?' other hand, the various 

schools laid varying emphasis on Hadilh; at any 
rate the result.s are everywhere the same. As early 
as the first half of the second (eighth) century three 
different shades of fikh had developed in the 
three centre, of the Hidjaz, the ‘Irak and Syria, 
m the origin and .spread of which geographical 
conditions had played an essential part, on the 
one hand through developing life and doctrine 
uniformly within closed areas and on the other 
through the original differences of the basic legal 
material in the different regions; these variants 
were the precursors of the later wnittgA;* of Malik 
Abu Hanif.r and al-Awza'i; the Hidjaa school laid 
most emphasis on Tradition and the ‘Irak school 
on ray. In these circumstances the views held by 

Medina) or m Kufa or in Basra carried narti 

fetffihT'""! ‘he second 

(eighth) century belong the first writings of any 


length by important representatives of these three 
schools, especially of the Hidjaz and the ^Irak, 
which enable us to see their mental altitude^, 
the following sketch is based on the result'> uf 
the study of Malik’s al^Muwatta^ ^ the only work 
that has been at all studied among them. Mahk 
devotes great care to establishing the idjma of 
the learned men of Medina; this conception, which 
originally had simply meant the majority (just a, 
in the science of kur^anic readings which borrowed 
the term from the fikh\ cf. Noldeke-Bergbtra^^cr, 
Qeschichte des Qorans^ iii. 130 135 )^ has here 

already become the qualified majority, approaching 
unanimity. At the same time Malik recognise- ar 
authoritative the sttnna^ i. e legal use and w '^nt 
in Medina, which is not ata II identical with 
the sunnat al-nabj (cf. above). Both idjuiZi" ani 
snnna of Medina are to him closely connected; hi^ 
work represents the degree of islamicisation of tne 
customary law attained in his time m Med.r:. 
and — as is evident from a comparison with the 
later period — the process was now complete. Ihc 
great works of al-Shaibani were undoubtedly sonie- 
thing similar for the “^Irak. 

6. In al-^afi^i (d. 204 = 820) we have the 
founder of Muslim jurisprudence. It is hia 
great achievement that in him legal thought become' 
conscious of itself and thus becomes a science, 
that he argues not only occasionally and ad hoc 
but throughout and on principle and gives a dis- 
cussion on the starting points and methods of 
argumentation in jurisprudence. The important 
steps in advance which he made in the usjd a'- 
fikh^ based on the results of previous development, 
are as follows. He finally defines sunna as a source 
of law as the usage of the Prophet, as the Trak 
school had already done before him. He further 
defines the idjma^ as the view held by the majority 
of Muslims and uses it as a secondary source of 
elucidation on questions which cannot be decided 
from the Kudan and the sttnna of the Prophet; 
he justifies its authority by general considerations 
and traditions which order adhesion to the com- 
munity of Muslims and he therefore does not yet 
know the hadith later often quoted; “My com- 
munity will never agree upon an error”. While 
the islamicisation of law had in general been 
already completed before Malik, al-ShafiT did a 
great deal to advance its systematisation. To attain 
this object, he to some ex.ient abandoned the usual 
path of legal thought, not the first appearance of 
this tendency, and if he did not invent the process 
of kiyas (analogy)., he considerably developed the 
principle and applied it extensively. It is essentially 
the old method of rd‘y which he adopts here 
under this less ominous name, but a certain 
limitation of the process is apparent (among the 
old representatives of the Trak school kiyas seems 
to have been used to dispose of isolated abnormal 
traditions). Al-Shafi'i further endeavoured to lay 
down definite rules for its use; he only succeeded 
to a very small extent however and even in later 
times, in spite of limitations in method, kiyas still 
had not overcome the vagueness which causes it 
to lack cogent power of conviction. In al-Shafi i 
It still appears as synonymous with idjtihad [q-v-] 
in the old sense in which the latter as a synonym 
of rd*y means the jurist’s use of his intelligence. 
Among the representatives of the ^Irak school and 
also among those of the Hidjaz, istihsan [q. v.] 
was used as a variety of r<^y. It consisted in 
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(iiveiging from the lesult properly to be expected 
by analogy out of coiiaiderations of reason- 

ableness or practical conaiderations etc. Al-Shah^i 
\ igorously challenged this process as purely sub- 
jective and held that only ^nus was valid. Al- 
Shahh in this way carried through a deliberate 
islamicisation of the asu/. 

7. The development after al-bhahh in the pre- 
doinmant school resulted in the Kiir^Ztn^ su/tna^ 
idjma^ and kiyas being classed together as the 
four usTil al-Jikh^ which is only intelligible fiom 
their history, and in further developments in detail. 
Among the latter are the settlement of the mutual 
relations of Kuran and snnna\ while abShah^i 
taught that the precepts of the Kur an were given 
gieater precision by the sunna but the Kur'an 
can only be abrogated by the Kur an and the 
su?ina by siinna^ it was already recognised in part 
befoie and certainly generally aftei him, that it 
was possible to abrogate the Kurban by sun/ia, 
w’hich was thus ranked not only equal to but 
above the Kur'an; the practical legal results weie 
however haidly affected by this theoietical dif- 
feientiaiion. — As to the idj^ma'^ in later times 
they w'ere not content with the majority oi Mus- 
lims, but demanded the general agreement of all 
scholars living at the same time in a certain period, 
which was to be binding on all futuiity, but un- 
animity in the literal sense w'as never demanded. 
The in this sense did not remain merely 

supplementary to the Kur'an and sunfia^ but was 
regarded as confirming them, on the ground of 
the general conviction of its infallibility, which 
had developed out of general considerations and 
found expression in the above quoted hddltJi 
(Kur^anic passages like ui. 9S5 iv. S5, 115 
also quoted in support) ; finally it was even allowed 
the power of cancelling prescriptions of the Kurban 
and sunna^ as was actually done tor example in 
the case of the worship of saints an^l the docirine 
of the infallibility of the prophets (cf. above § 1). 
impoitant sections of Muslim law are based on 
\\\\%idjind' alone, e. g. the caliphate, the recognition 
of the sufina of the Prophet as an obligator) 
standard, the authorization of kiyus etc.; in the last 
lesort, in this view the whole of Muslim law 
owes its authority to the infallible idjnui'^ which 
guarantees its correctness and agreement with the 
true meaning of the divine sources, i his con- 
ception of is in its essentials already found 

in Tabari (d. 310 = 923}. This is the common 
orthodox doctrine; only the Malikis define 
as the agreement, fiisily of the Companions ol the 
Prophet, then of the two generations following 
them (the so-called “successors ' and “successors 
of the successors”}, and therefoie as the sunna of 
Medina, the home of the true iun.ta (cf. above 
§ but giant this idymZi' the same authority as 
the others do. Only some Hanbalis and the W ah- 
habis, as well as the Zahiris, to be mentioned 
below', limit idima^ to the agreement of the Com- 
panions of the Prophet, which has resulted m 
considerable differences in doctrine. Ihe Khaudjis 
(Ibadis} recognised only within their own 

community and here they demand unanimity. At 
the same time, there were various divergent views 
on in the early peiiod. — Even after al-^afi i 
u vigorous opposition to kiyas w'as raised by Dawud 
al-Zahiri (d. 270 = SS3) and his school, who re- 
jected all kiyas 2.nil ro'y and declared for the inter- 
pretation of the Kur'an and sunna^ in the outward 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV , 


sense {zahir^ only : but even they could not get along 
without making deductions, which they endeavoured 
to represent as being alread) inherent m the words 
of the text {jnaf hZun). But this school, which sur- 
vived down to the ixih (xv-ib} century was not 
destined to have a lasting influence. We also still 
find other isolated opponents of kiyas and rily, 
even among the ShafiTs, e. g. al-Bu^arl (d. 256 = 
870) and al-Ghazali (505 = 1111)1 — at least 

in his mystic period — applies it in practice, but 
in theory does not recognise it as having equal 
force with the traditional sources (cf. Goldziher, 
Zahiriten^ p- 182 sql)\ in the end however, kiyas 
won undisputed recognition and the Hanbalis and 
Wahhabis as well as the Kharidjls (Ibadls; recognise 
it. The Shafi*^i3 and with certain limitations also 
the Hanafis use in istisjiab [q v.] a special variety, 
surer in method, of the usual kiyas which is regarded 
as an independent asj. Ttie Hanafis follow’ed the 
other madhahtb in taking over the term kiyZis for 
the old )a'y but m contrast to al-^afl'i they re- 
tained istihsan. The Malikis continue to recognise 
it, but in general they prefer the process or rather 
the name isttsjdh [q. v.], a variety of kiyas which 
decides in favour of what is geneially considered 
best. This isitsjdh is also found among the Shafi^is, 
who following their master vigorously reject istihsan. 
Asa matter of fact, the two piocesses are practically 
identical. On account of the arbitrariness with which 
the results of ^iyZis were often simply thrust aside, 
when It was considered necessaiy or simply desir- 
able to diverge from the strict demands of theoiy, 
both methods are disputed by many and have never 
been generally included among the /^//7/of \.\\tjikh. 

The Twelver ^ris (Imamis} agree with the 
Sunnis in recognising the Kuran and sunna as 
usjil of the fihh) with them however not only the 
sunna of the Prophet is authoritatne but also that 
of the divinely guided twelve whose in- 

fallible authority guaiantees the coirectness of the 
law in a similar fashion to the idjmZr in the Sunni 
sy-^tem. For the documentation of the sunna the 
^iSs have several works of their own on tiadition, 
which difl'ei mateiially from those of the Sunnis; 
in particular all traditions and decisions are rejected 
which go back to the authority of the first thiee 
caliphs before ^Ali Ol in which '^Ali appears as their 
rcpiesentative and successor. Under the guidance 
of an fuither«|«/ aie unnecessary ; during the 
concealment of the last imZini, however, theie are 
still two others which coirespond to the two last 
Sunni usUi. But even in this period the school of 
the Akhbarl regards the sunna along with the 
Kur’an as alone authoiitative and seeks to trace 
back all decisions to traditions of the irnZimi., limiting 
as fai as possible rational deductions, and even 
demands for the elucidation of each verse of the 
Kur’an a tradition relating to it. The school of 
the Csjili^ on the other hand, which enjoys greater 
prestige as the more widely diaseminaled, recognises 
reason ^akl) the third of the iisZtt^ but 

disputes the light of kiyas (this variation from the 
Sunnis is however limited to terminology). Lastly 
the fourth among the usjil is the agreement of 
the majority of jurists since the beginning of the 
concealment of the last imani. While the sunna 
can abrogate another sunna and even the Kuran, 
this idymZl can only dispose of traditions, the 
correctness of the transmission of which it disputes. 
At the same time, the ^i^is recognise as secondary 
istisjidb^ the similar methods of deduction 

d/ 




known as /'ara'a ami as well as, lu the 

ultimate lesuit, the choice of the judge between 
seveial possible vie\\> 

S. Although the is strongly routed in 

custoinaiy law and has actually gained official 
lecogDition for important elements in practice even 
against the Kurban and Tiadition (cf above), its 
htness for the further development of Islamic law. 
the icjcotiun of old prescriptions and the assimilation 
of new elements must not be overestimated, as it 
15 as likely from its development to prevent, as 
much as to encouiage, innovations: the numerous 
foreign elements which Muslim law contains had 
for the most part enteied it before IdjmZi^ had 
begun to prevail over fihh as a whole. ( >n the 
other hand, istihsan and ahuid the nossi- 

bility of pa}ing consideiation to customary law. 
though to a gradual!} diminishing extent m 
course of time. In places the attempt was even 
made to place 'uyf\ the general usage, as a tifth 
asl of the jikh alongside of the four generallv 
recognised, even as late as the \^h (xiih) centuiy; 
in general it is regarded as meiitorious not to 
let the laws derived from the Kiir an and siinna 
come into conflict with actual practice and to 
legitimate the latter as far as possible ‘‘to escape 
the danger of sinning'’ (^cf, /j/.. xv. 213); but 
a geneial direct recognition of 'urf, even in a 
suboidinate position, by the filh never came about. 
The discussions which we find about 'nrf ^amni 
(gencial usage) and b/;/ (local custom or 


’ The Sunni works on usii/ deal ifitdr alut^ acLoidiug 
I to the author's point of view, with Kura/u .m > 
and a> regards genuineness and airangLUicut 

for the purposes of flkh^ the rules — ii'-uall' 
very fully — for their inlei pretation, accrlngt 
form and legal substance, also the so-called 
categories [cf. the article ^.A.RbA], the rcconcib-.i i; 

, of contradictions among the sources b\ harmoh.’ p 
, or assuming abrogation, the use of kiyZi^. di-- 
sation etc. and lastly as a rule with i.hti-iZui 1 
/uy/ziZ. The first work of this kind, which 
docs notjet fall into the scheme given, is al-^" 
KisZi’.d. Among especially important and iik’*. 
notated woiks of a later peiiod are the foiLiW.- ^ 
Imam al-Haramam al-I)jiiwaini (d. 47 ^ — 
al-lVa? iikat fi Vsul al-fikh \ ai-Pa/daw i ( d. 4b-: - 
1089), Kiinz al-\l'itsjil :la Ma^rifat al-L sjd. " . 

abSharPa al-Thani(d. 747= 1346}, .. . 

ai~TauJi/j\ abSubki fd. 771“ 1369). Djdni 
fhazc'dmr ; Molia I^osraw (d. S85 = 1480 '!. M.' , 

a/-irusu.' and al-Usul. — The uuth‘-r 

of the imam is the foundation of the Mii'I . 
and among the Shi'is it plajs a part similar 
i^/nZi' among the Sunnis; iditihZi.I also coiur'a.' 
to exist here. 

Bibliography'. The fundamental work' j - 
the history of the tisTil are: Gokbiher, Die / ■ 

)iten\ Snouck Hurgronje, Verspi e:dc Ge:chj r ■ 
vol. 2; Hergsirasser, /j/., xiv. 76 sqq. — Macdoii-A. 
Development of Muslim Theology., p. 65 sqq 'g'''-' 
an older historical view ; concise account-' ’* 


custom ubsened for a time only), their relation to 
the idjnia' and their legal aulhoritv. are purely 
theoretical; in the cases in which the iharfa it- 
self refcis to Ui'j or ^Zi-ia (custom), the reference 
is hardly ever to legal Usages; customary law is 
not^ recognised as binding even for the cases fur 
which the /dV/ gives no rule. The view prevailing 
in the Dutch East Indies for example, of the 
equality of sheir'i^ u and ^aua [cf. the article sHARidv j 
at the end] takes u> quite outside of the teaching ! 
of the //d’//, which can leave almost all practice 
to customaiy law, but not give it a place at all 
in its theoretical system. Even the later Malikr 
juiists, especially in North Africa, who have made 
particular etfurts to adapt themselves closely to 
actual piactice, make no exception on thK question 
of principle. However important and natural the 
influence of customary law and of foreign legal 
elements in general was in the early period of 
Islamic law, all the more difficult has been its 
further advance, especially since the theoretical 
recognition of the iiud in their hnal form. 

9 - As the nhh had already developed in all 
essentials before the theory of the usTil was esta- 
oh.shed, the elements which led to its origin cannot 
be given in their correct historical perspective. Hut 
even from the point of view of Mushm systemati- 
sation, they have foi long had a puiely theoretical 
position as regards pkh. Only the mudjtahid is 
qualified to apply them, that is to say to derive 
independently legal regulatiims from the /zjz7/, but 
accoiding to the orthodox iJJmZ^., has lon^^ ' 

ceased and all jurists are obliged to use the lowest 
stage of lakhJ [q. v ]. Mmy jurists are therefore : 
content without going deepci into the studv of' 
he ^,ith the occasional brief notes on them 

winch most of the fikh books add to the discussion 

ot regulations. The.eaie however numerous ■ 

pccial uorks on the usuI and these form the ' 
ubject of one of the tiaditmnal MuHim sciences. ' 


the prevailing theory with historical note' 
given by Juynboll, Handleiding'^. p. 3 - “A- 
(f/iindbuch p 39 sqql) and rnuie full} 1} 
Santillana, Istituzioni., p. 25 sqq . ; fui ther literature 
IS also given there. — Lists of the best knovu 
Arabic works on iisul aie given in HadjL’ 
Khalifa, ed. Flugel. i., N®. S35 
Tashkopruzade, Miftah al-Sa^ada., Haidaraba 1 . 
1910, ii. 53 sqq.\ do. in Turkish, Mevpi'-^' 
al-'Ulum, tiansl. i)y Kamal al-Din. Constaiitiin'ph 
i3i3_, p. 634 sqq. (Joseph SrnACHT. 

'^UTARID (a.), the planet Mercury, Iki' 
Tir. It wa.s known from very early lime's to the an- 
cient civilisations of the east as its Conditions of vi'i- 
bility are much more favourable there than in nmre 
northein latitudes. Lists of planets of the A^svri.ui 
period mention Mercury (^Mabu) under its Sumerian 
name Kakkah L U. B A T. G U. U D- Among the 
Egyptians it was called the “star of Apollo’*, among 
the Greeks c tov 'Ep/zci/ aTrvjp and also Sr./p*''' 
(cf. Achilles Tatius, Isagoge., Ch. 17). Aristotle abo 
calls it d rot/ ’A7rdA/wvo?. 

The name al-KZitib as a synonym for 'itam 
IS, according to Nallino (al-Battani, Opus Astionc- 
mu'umy i. 291), only used among the .Aral'' m 
Spain and Northwest Afiica and is not to be found 
in Arabic texts or dictionaries compiled ea>t ‘'t 
the Nile. The name al-A'Ziiib is quoted in a later 
Arabic glossary compiled in Southern Spain in the 
xiitH century {Glossarium Latino-Arabicuny ed. ‘ ■ 
F, Seyboid, Berlin 1900); the two passages m al- 
Battani in which Mercury is mentioned as ///-A 
(iii. xS6 and 222) are undoubtedly apocrvphal. 

Ihe Arab astronomers reckon the sphere ^ ' 
of Mercu ry, in agreement with Pythagoras and 
Ptolemy, as the second innermost. Below it b 
bounded by the outer suiface of the sphere of the 
moon and above by the inner surface of the sphere 
of Venus. In perigee {farldJivTifi) the distance 
from the earth’s centre is according to al-Fargbani 
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{Compilation Ch. 2l)^ al-BattSni (Ch. 50) and Ibn 
Ru^ta {Kitab al-A'Kikn ed. de lioeje, p. 18 — 20) 
04^ Q times the radius of the earth, accoidmg to , 
Abraham bar Hiyya {Sphaera miindu Ch. 9) 64 
times the radius of the earth, in apogee {afidjiyun) 
according to al-Farghani 167, according to the 
three other authors 166 times the earth's radiu?.^ , 
al-BattM takes 115 times the earth’s radius as the 
mean distance. The radius of the earth is here , 
taken as 3,250 (al-Farghani, al-Batiani and Bar 
Hiyya) or 3,818 Arab mile^ (Ibn Rusta) (one 
Arab mile = Ij 973 metres; cf. Xallino, 1 ! valore 
met) ICO del grade di mcridiaud). Figure's are also j 
given for dimenbions of the body {djii m) of the | 
star. Al-Kazs\Ini {Kocmogyaphic, <^d. Wustenfeld, > 
I. 22) estimates the circumference {dazvra^ of 
Mcrcuiy at 286 farsakh-i and its diameter {hutr') 
at 273 miles (l farsahh — 3 miles): according 
to al-Battani the diameter of Mercury is to that 
of the earth as i : 261/4 (Ch. 50); it is therefore 
about 250 miles: al-Battani gives the volume at 

— ^ — { The corresponding Indian figures 

18,087 \(261)3; ^ . C 

given by al-Biruni (from the compilation by \a'^kQb 
b. Tarik of i6i a. H.) differ considerably from 
the Arab; shortest distance 64,000 farsakh, cor- 
responding to 6020/21 times the radius of the earth 
(l radius = 1.050 farsakh], mean distance 164,000 
farsakh = ^^^rth's radii, greatest distance 

264.000 farsakh = 2513/7 radii, diameter 5.000 
farsakh = 4^6/21 radii. 

A very full theory of the motion o{ Mercury is 
given by al-Hattani (Ch. 31 and 45 — 4^. also 
tables ii., p. 24 — 28 [fob ibSh-iyoh], p. 102-106 
[f. 205^207^]. p. 132-137 [f. 220^^-223^]. p. 139, 
141. 143 [f. 224^, 225^, 226'^]). The motion in 
anomaly (//5jf<3) corresponding to the mean synodic 
motion is 3° 6 ' 24'' in a day, so that Mcicury 
completes its synodic levolutum in 115 days 
21 hours. These figures agree most accurately with 
the modern estimates. The values given in al- 
Battanl’s tables for the difference between the mean 
and true anomaly (^ta^d'il al-/iussa 20a 'I-Duvkaz) 
of Mercury expressed in terms of the radius of 
the defeient {al-falak al-hd//ill) are; eccentricity 
of the equaut {al-falak al-niii'a I Id /•’ l-masir') “ 
0.05 and radius of the epicycle {faiak al-tahoir) 
111 mean distance = 0.375' expressing the dia- 
meter it should be noted (cf. Almagest, xiii.l: 
The maximum indication of the defeiential towards 
the ecliptic (fir.st inequality. ;;/</// al-jahik al-hamd) 
Is o’’ 45^ south; the maMmum inclination of the 
apsidial line of the epicycle towards the plane of 
the deferent (second inequality, mail jalak al- 
tadiolr^ was estimated by observation at 6 15 • 
"Utarid in astrology. Ttarid is the ruler 
{> abi>^ over the biivut al-^^Adhia^ (\ irgo) and^al- 
l)jawza^ (Gemini), also night rulei over the 3 muthal- 
lathd {triquetrum) consisting of al-Djawza , al-Mizan 
(Labrae) and al-Dalw (Aquarius), It has its ^p-uaf 
(exaltation) in the 15^^ degree of al-CXdhra , its 
huhut (dejection) in the 15^^ degiee of al-Hut 
(Pisces). According to Kazvvini (1. 22), it was called 
Diunafik “hypocritical” by the astvtilogeis, because 
in conjunction with a lucky planet u nrought good 
fortune and with an unlucky one ill-luck. It^also 
assumes the quality of the ruler in the buyiit of 
other planets; in its own it pioduces thunder and 
earthquakes. The Indians according to al-Blruni 
regard Mercury as a lucky star when it stands 
alone, while in constellation with another planet 


it intensifies its good or evil influences, just as 
with the Greeks and Arabs. — A detailed account 
of the part played by Mercury in Arabic astrology, 
its significance in the zodiacal circle, its conjunc- 
tions with the moon and other planets is given 
by Abu Ma^shar, to whose w’ork the reader is 
referred. 

Bibliography. al-Battani, Kitdb al-Zidj 
al-Sabd, ed. C. A. Nallmo, vol. i. — iii.. Milan 
1899, 1903, 1907; al-Faighani. Brevis ac peru- 
tilis compilatio Alfragani astronomorum peri- 
tissimin totum id contimnSn quod ad riidimenta 
Astro?iomiae est opportiiniini^ Lat. transl. by 
Johannes Hispalensis, Nurnberg 1537; Ibn Rusta, 
ed. de Goeje, B.G.A., vol. vii., Leyden 1892; 
Bar Hiyya, Sphaera mun.li autore Rabbi Abra- 
hamo Hispano filio R. Ha-.jae, Lat. transl. by 
Oswald Schrecken, Basel 1546; al-Kazw’ini, 
al-Bildd 'loa-Akhbdr al-'!baln ed. Wustenfeld, i. 
22, Gottingen 1849; al-Hiiiini, Kitdb TahkikmZi 
li 'l-IIind, ed. Kdward Sachau, London 1SS7, 
text, p 234; Abu Ma'^char, lutroductorium in 
astrcnoniiam Albiimasaris Abalachi, octo conti- 
nens libras partiales (Augsburg 1489); do., De 
magnis coniunctionibus annoruni revoliiticmbus 
ac cernm profectio/nbus, octo contmens tractatus 
(Augsburg 14S9). (Willy Hartner) 

al-'UTBI, Abu Xasr Muham.mad b. Muham- 
.MA.D al-D1adil\r, the author of the KitZib al- 
Yamini., was born at Raiy about the year 350 
(961) He left his home in early youth and came 
to live in I^urasan with his maternal uncle AbU 
Na-jr al-T'ibi who held an important post under 
the* Samanids. After the death of Abu Xasr, al- 
M’tbi reived as secretary first to AbrGAli Simdjuri, 
the commander of the aimy of l^urasan from 37S 
to 3^3 (9S8 — 993)) then for a short time to ^arns 
al-Ma'^ali Rabus who was living as an exile m 
I^uid-an. and finally to Suhuktigin, ruler of Ghazna. 
He couimued to hold this post under Isma^ll b. 
Subuktigin whom he claims to have peisuaded to 
suirenier Ghazna to Mahmud. 

In 369 ( 999 ) Sultan Mahmild of Ghazna sent 
al-^Utln as a special ambassador to Gharshistan 
to persuade the ruler to acknowledge him as his 
suzerain, and he accomplished this m^^sio^ success- 
fully. About the year 412(1021), al-M’tbi finished 
his "famous woik the KitZxb al-Vamim., presented 
it to ^ams al-Rufat Ahmad b. Hasan al-Maimandi, 
the vsazii of Sultan Mahmud, and as a reward was 
appointed to the important post of SZihih-i Baiid 
(Postmaster) of Randj Rustak. But al- L tbi quai- 
relledwith Abu ’l-IIa>an al-Baghawi, the governor, 
and made complaints against him to Ahmad al- 
Maimandi, the wazir. As a result of the enquiries 
which were instituted into the matter, he was 
dismissed in 413 (1022). After this he entered the 
service of Prince iMas^'ud, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
and was heard of no moie. He died in 427 (1036), 
or, according to another account, in 431 (1040). 

Al-T'tbi was the author of many works, only one 
; of which, the Kitdb al-Yamtnh has survived. It is 
' a histtiry of the reign of Amir Subuktigin, his son 
Sultan Mahmud and the contemporary lulers. The 
' style of this woik is very ornate and verbose and 
has always been appreemted in the Fast. Djurdji 
, Zaidan, in his Tdtikk AdZib al-Lughat al-^Ai abiya 
' (ii. 322), regards its style as superior to that of 
, al-Tha^alibPs Yatlma and compares it favourably 
I with Hilal al-Saln's Tcirlkh al-\VuzarZC . 

1 B i b I i o g / a p h y KitZib al-Yamlni of al- 
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Ltbi and its commentary fath al-\Vahbl^ com- 
monly known a.-, ul-Manl/n (Cairo I2S6)- and 
Yallrndt aUDahr of al-lha'ahbi. 

al-UTRUSH AbC Mlhammad ai.-Hasan b. ‘Ai.i 
B. AI -Hasan b. ‘AlI b. Umar al-A^kab b. ‘Aii 
Zai.v al- Aeioin [,. kAi.I b. ai.-Hl'sainJ, born about 
230 (^ 44 ) at Medina of a Khurasan slave girl, 
died in Mia ban 304 (beginning of 917) at Amul 
as 1 u 1 e r 1 n 1 a b a r 1 s t a n, IS recognised under the 
otticial name of al-.\as1J( al-Kabik as Imam bv 
the Zaidis. and alsj b\ tho^-e of Yemen. 

-AhLtiush came to Tabaristan in the rei^n of 
the Ahd ai-Dai al-Rabii al-Hasan b. Zaid fse’e AI- 
yASAN r. Zaid e ML-HiM.VAir;; his brother and 
successor al-Ka .ra bi 1 -Hakk Muhammad b. Zaid 
distiusting him, he endeavoured to found a kiim- 
dom of his own m the east, at first with the 
support of the governor of Xa.-abur .Muhammad 
b -^bd A,i,jh al-Khu-ijistanl uho took bjurd.an 
from al-Iya-im. But tale-bearers cist s,, n.M ^ 
Utrush and al-Khudj.stam threwYim ml 
in Xai-abur or HjurdjJn and had him scoun-ed 
nhich injured his healing and to thi, he o\ves°his 

retun, ed to 

al Ka im Muhammad and in 2S7 or isisS 
coidiiig to Abu 'l-Faridi sir f /- , 

rii'VdL TU sl/.ry, 7 /i/ of- ■ 

fql 2 co’, “ 9 . X4) not tiil 2S9 

Hjurdjan bi .Muhammad b! mrl"‘,'hi 

o^he Saman.d [tj v.] Isma'il b. Ahmld. .Al-“ ' 
died as a le-ult of a wound; Utrush tie I mH* 

to Damaghan and Ka.y among oTh place "fin ' 

a, e death of the eahph al-.Mu-Lid in lo (dol , 

he Came foiward ncnin ^ ^ vV 02 j f 

b. Harun, „ho had' nuar'reUed''''^ I ' 

supported him Upa ^ -bamanids, 

Djastan of Da, lam (or 1 ioi wlh.mrv 
in hlamica. lii. igr s q-. . . J * ^^nier, 

LU-istanids. which dated from^th^ f"'^'^'n 
Utra^h weie uith al-Klmila:' 

"-h-h then ancestor .Mir^n" 


had adopted only a centu.v earlir'r ' , 
undertakings thus came to nothing ' 7- 
cognised the necessity of first of all'” 
a fulluuing of his nun j ? ^ i>ecuiing 

fuHowers 3 the ]Jia,mnuirlt 

missions .and ‘ Alid nrona l / t^ti'Mcctcd Islamic . 

«.it -Muhammad b 

to anticipate the founditt n If 1"" 
a Khura-san armv super or .n ' T'' i 

more in equipment Trs "“"’^'ors and still ' 
the Dailumis under Utrush^II'shl-' '*>’ ' 

301 (Dec. 9t3j; manv fli l>jun,ada I ^ 

the se.ai a detachment led bt'.rbuY-TvIflKh 'iT ' 

-s shortly afieruail ma~ b ' ' 

and son-in-law al-Hasan 1 , geneial I 

b. 'All b. kAbd al Rail i ' 

>-• Zaid b. al-Hasan M Ih b Xb ''th b"''! i 
had in the nieanwliile- ’ , ^ Ltrush I 

of the armv. sent for bv He ? Amul with the rest ! 
had taken' up his abode inhabitants, and i 

M-Kahm Muhammad " of! 

oflicials from 'Shalus to Sari'd' n 

n.UiSr'S,.';; “« 


murdered and his soo Na^r had fir^t ,,r ■ 

his position secure a^jain^t hi.-, faiiii:-. . ; C 
notables. The Ispahbed Sharwm b Ku'’h. 
huu>e of Bawand, which had iiccu mi) , 
to the earlier 'a\lidb, made j-caLC uu!,' ^ ; I 
In accordance with the u^ual c\;,cri.'i , : 

foundation of hA.lid btate^, more aUi’..;.. ■. , 
found in getting the numeruu.^ relative' ;< rk 
together.^ As VlrO^ was at Ic.L't 70 _ '.c 

enteied Amiil^and his sons seemed t itlici , 
the ten-sion that had formerly exi-itcd h^t.v .l 
K a ira Muhammad and h'tiush wa-. nu-a i 
i»etween the latter and the alreadv me 
general al-Hasan b. al-Kasim, ihe la. ur . . , 

a lime with Tirush, even took him c. . 

one occasion but had to lly to Hailam im 1:.. ' 
the general indignation. But equallv ^uiiui ' 
the pressure brought by the notablo ti ■- ’ 
d>ing Itru^ to designate this same al-ila'.-. - 
successor and they at once paid homage > - - 
after the death of Utru^. 

Ltrusli owed his rise not only to t!i_ ^ 
''a) m which he took advantaf^L ; ’-r 
political discord on the Lasinan >e'. 
also to his unusual intellectual a im 
He was also a poet (cf. Brit. Mus. M> . -- 7' 
1259, and specimens in the IfZida . .-cl a 
hut he particularly cultivated dogmatics, t; i 
and law (cf. also Ibn al-Nadini, Finns :, r. 

II His Ibana has been prescived inlau.'.; 

(^ee bibl3 )\ he differs from the Yemen j i 
in the ritual of burial and minor point' '..t '1.- 
law of inheritance ; he also recogni.sed the rc.iiur. 
of a marriage pronounced thrice in ■'Ucce".cix 
three actual divorces^ by which he met the 1.' 

Twelver Shdis which was consiJeiaMj *- 
the north; one of his sons, Aou 'l-Ua'Un Al 
actually joined the latter; and he hmi.seif usc'i t! 
form of washing the feet, of couise with the gcii-.i' 
^iaiefusalto recogni.se the rubbing of the c. 1.41.. 
oot as a substitute fur washing; he al-o -Ib v ■ 
himself le.ss strict against membeis of other f-iui’.- 
Mhich Is intelligible in view of his political .■ 
mUsionaiy aims. .\ particular Zaidi sect, the 
- ttsiriya, was called after him, whish was ouij 
merged in the Kasimtya, which had become !».• 
dominant in the Vemen, by the Imam al-.Mth ii 
Aba Abd Allah Muhammad, son of the .tb-us 
mentioned al-Hasan b.' al-Ka.sim. 

' 7 ^^ f-itter, known as al-l.)a'i al-.S.ig]iir, succeeds 1 
hush and was able to conquer Naisabur in 3^^ 
(9^oj through Laila b. S'u'man, an old gener.tl ef 
iis predecessor, and even to send an army agai'i't 
Jui ,. Rut he was killed in 316 (928) when g-'ing 
from Raiy to the lehef of Amul, which ua.s oe- 
n^r'T*^j- Shirwaih al-Dailami and -kl ' 

1 -IIadjdja^ Merdawidj b. Ziyar. His powei lU'J 
always been limited by the s'ons of Utrush: Abs 
1 - Rasim Dja'far b. al-Utrush had taken Amul m 
306 (9187 wiih the help of Muhammad b. .yiBh- 
governor of Raiy, and again in 312 (925), on e.ich 
occasion holding it fov'a short time. In 311(924' 
11s brother^ .Abu ’l-IIusain Ahmad had entered u. 

IS son Ahu 'All Husain and his brother and suc- 
^1^0 h> fight an anti-Imn'' 
s Son Isma^il, who however was poi-son<^vl 
th^ meanwhile, another relative 
"wR Eia'far, had set himself up 

with the title al-Thadr fi >ljah and soon after 320 
( 932 J was able to occupy Amul for a time, aided 
y us policy of taking sides alternately in the 
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war between the Ziyarid Wa^mgir with the Biiyids 
who were now coming to the hunt, especially as 
the Firuzanid al-Hasan and a certain Ubtundar of 
the Badu^(e)panids who had once been conquered 
by the Ua*^! al-Kah'ir al-Hasan b. Zaid al>o intervened. 

This little north '’Alid state \sas continually able ' 
to hold its own, although its importance and size 
constantly changed, among the petty native princes, 
the Fiiuzanids, notably Makan b. Kali, and L^astanids, 
Zijarids, Ispahbads of the house of Bawand, Biiyids 
and Samanids, even in spite of domestic troubles. It 
lasted down to about 520(1126), the year of the 
death of Abu Talib al-Saghir Vahya b. al-Hiisain 
al-Buthani b. al-Mu'aiyad who could nut prevail in 
iJailaui against the Assassins; we can haidiv reckon 
m this line the alleged 'Alid dynasty of Kiya-Hii'^-aini 
in Gllan from the end of the viiith Cxivthj to the end 
of the ix^h (xvtbj century. Abu Talib w as the great- 
grand-nephew of the Imam al~Natik Abu Tahb (see 
who, born in 340 (95 rj, has given us the 
most important account of Ctrush, based on the 
stories of e) e-witnesses, such as his father. 

B i bit 0 r a p h y\ al-Natik hi ’ 1 -Hakk Abu 
Tahb Vahya b. al-Husain b. Harun al-Buthani, 
al'ifada Jl Todt tkh ai-SaJ'.K MS 

Berlin 9664, p 61 — 68, and 9665, fol. 34h-4ol>: 
Abii ^aTar Muhammad b. Va'kub al-Hawsami, 
^ark al'llam ^alZi A/adphab al’Ailsu li 
MS. Munich, (Uaser. fol. S5 passion \ 
Ahmad b. “^Ali b. Muhanna, ^Vmdat al'Tc.iib 
fi Afi^ab Al Abi Talil\ Bombay 131S, p. 274- 
276; Tabari, iii. 1523, 13 sqqs (s. index''; F\rib. 
Tabari conlinuatus, p. 47; Abu ‘l-Maha^in b. 
Taghribirdi, al'Xudjuui £?, ed. Juynboll, 

ii. 194; Mas'ud!, Murudj al'Dhahjb^thi. Harbier 
de Meynard, vii. 343; Hamza al-Ufahani. 

Sinl Mitluh al-Ard tva 'l-Anbiyd\ ed Kavmni. 
Berlin 1340, p. 152 Ibn Miskawaih, TndqTnib. 

ed. Caetani, G.A/S.^ vii. 5, v. 102; Ilin ai-Athii. 

aUKamtL ed. Tornberg, viii. 60 sqq.\ Zahir al- 
XJin b. Fsasir al-Din al-MaFa^i, Tidr'ikh Tab-t- 
ristan ica-l\uyan wa-M >i~anda>‘ari^ ed. Dorn, 
St. Petersburg 1850, p. 300 ; Ibn Isfandivai. 

History of TiilnirislZin. trati. 4 . Browne, G.M.S.. 
ii. 49, 195 sqq. (s. index); Weil, Gcsohichte dot 
Chalifcn^ Munich 1S46 — 1S51. li. 6 t 5 » 

Bowen. Tin Lif^ otnd Times of All Ibn /xJ, 
Cambridge 1928, p. 306 sqq. ; Strothmanu. Staais- 
recht der Zaiditen^ Stra>sburg 1912, p. 52 sqq:. 

do. , in hi., ii. 60 sqq.\ xiii. 31 .w/y. 

(R. ;^TK(j'niMAXN) 

UWAIS I (SuUau Uwais), second king of the 
dynasty of Pjala'ir [q- v.] or Ilakan (llkan 
< • Ilg'an ?) who reigned 756 — 776 (1355 — 1374). 

Uwais, born about 742 (1341). wa^ the son «)f 
Hasan Buzurg [q. v.], son of Hu'^ain flurgan 

‘‘son-in-law of the Khan”), son of Ak-bugha 
Xovon. son of Ilakan ("Tlkan) Noyon (Rashid al- 
Din: Ilkdy, -Ilg'ai). 

Hasan Ruzurg’s mother was a Mongol punces.s, 
daughter of Arghun-Khan. Ha^an himself married 
the famous Dilshad-I^atun, daughter of Dimishk- 
Kh^adja, son of Copan [cf. sui.nuz], who had 
previously married Abu Sail'd Kh^n an<l r)n his 
death in 762 had mauied a certain amir Sulaiman 
{ffalnb olSiyar). Uilshad-Khaiun was famous for 
her wit and* beauty. The viziers used to consult 
her in affairs of stale fbiJ.). 

Uwais. according to the majority of historians, 
succeeded his father who died 10756(1355 — 1356) 
but according to Djannabi, the direct successoi of 


Hasan (d. 757) was Sultan Husain (d. 760) (a man 
of charming character and a poet). One should 
probably allow with Markov that Husain and Uwais 
had received sepaiate fiefs which were united by 
Uwais on the death of his brother. 

Baghdad was the centre of Uwais’s activities. 
At this period Tabriz [q. v.J was held by the Khan 
of Kipcak DjSm-beg who had come into Adhar- 
haidjan to put an end to the lyiaiiny of AHiiaf, 
grandson of Coban [cf. sULdCZ]. In the spring of 
759 (135^) when the news of ^aoi-beg's departure 
reached him, Uwais marched against Akhidjuk, 
whom pjani-heg (or his sun Berdi-beg) had left 
as his lieutenant at Tabriz. Meeting Uwais near 
Mount Slsay ('), Minay (-) [probably "Sahand], 
Akhidjuk retreated, first to Tabriz and then 
to Nakhicawan. Uwais established his headquarters 
at Tabriz in the Tmarat-i Kashidi. In Ramadan 
(Aug. 135S) the execution of 47 of AshrafX amirs 
{ffalnb al-Si_\ar: umard-yi sha> ki.^2. palpable error!) 
alienated the sympathy of their friends who rought 
out Akhidjuk and went into the Karabagh with 
him. Uwais sent against them 'Ali Pilian uho acted 
with weakness and suffered a reveise. L wais had 
to retire to Baghdad. In the spring of 760, the 
Mupfiarid Muhammad of ^iraz marched against 
Akhidjuk, drove him from Tabriz and stayed 
several luomhs ihcie {TfrJkh-i Ouz'uia.^ in G.M.S., 
p. 677—679. 715— 7>7T But he letired without 
ofiVring vesUtance when he leained that Uwais had 
left Baghdad for the noilb. Uwais leoccupied Tabriz 
and stayed in the house of ^'•'•'adja ^aiyi Kacadj 
(or Kacadjani) while Akhidjuk sought refuge with 
his father Sadr al-Din Khakani. On the surrender 
of AkhuJjuk, Uwais executed him on the ciiarge 
of treason. 

In 765 0365), Khwadja Mardjaii, governor of 
UaghdS-d, rebelled but his lesisunce was shoit. 
He opened the gates of the city and Uwais par- 
doned him but appointed Shah-Kha.zui {ifovXb u/- 
Si\ar \ in hi^ pl.ice. The Egyptian sources however 
(Makrui, al-Sulnk. Bibl. Xat., MS. ar. 073 i 1 ^ 1 - 49 , 
32) iiiention in 767 an attempt by Manijjin to 
.-•ecure the assistance ol the ^uIran of F.gyjn A^Tiraf 
Sb a ban bv promising to lead the likutjhi in his 
name The envoy of Uwais. who afieiwards came 
to Cairo to explain that Maidjan was simply a 
rebel was received coldly. But in the meanwhile 
UwaD had disposed of him. The date 767 given 
b> Makrizi seems in any case 10 indicate that the 
lebelhoii of M.irdjan had lasted a consibcrable 
time. (According to the name source Mardjaii was 
blinded). 

Uwais stayed eleven months in Baghdad and 
then marched west. He took Maw'sil from the 
biothei of Baiiam-Kh^adia (Turkoman of the 
Kara-Ko\unIu tribe), tlieii at Mush he defeated 
Bauam-I^‘''adja and plundered his lands. In the 
meanwhile Vlardin was taken, the amir of which 
had in vain sought Eg\ pt help (cf. Makrizi, 
al-Siiluk, fol. 53 )- 

Uwais returned viaKava-kilisiv a (betw een Erzeruin 
and Bayazid) to 'I'aliriz where he heard that the 
lord of Shiiwan Ka us b. Kaikubad had twice carried 
off to ^irwan (north of the Kui) the people of 
Kaiuhagli (Arian) winch Uwais had evidently m- 
corptuated in his dominion on the disappearance 
of Akhidjuk. Uvvais’s general Bairam Bek besieged 
Ka^Us in the fortress of Shirwan. Ka ils, brought 
in chains to Uwais, was exiled to Bagltdad but after 
three months was le-established undei the suzerainty 
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of Uwaib (cf. Pjala'iriJ coins struck at Shirwan). 

In 772 fi 37 oj Amir Wall, successor of Tu^ha 
Timur of Astarabad [cf. tuoiia TIMUr], attacked 
I'vvai? but was defeated near Raiy. In 773 C\'ais 
himself took the field against Amir Wall but re- 
tuined on reaching Udjan. Amir Wall occupied 
Saua. In 776 L'wais was preparing to punish him 
but died at ^Imarat-i Rashidi on 2 Djumada I 776 
(Oct. 10, 1374) 

According to Dawlat-Shah (p. 261 — 263), L'Nais 
wa--' so handsome that the people of Baghdad used 
to lun out in Cl owds to -'Ce him pasb. The historians 
unanimou'.ly praise his kindness., justice and couiage: 
he was also a great patron of literature. Ills chiel 
panegyiist was v'-^alman Sawadji fiom whom we have 
a -series of odes un the principal events of his 
reign. U wais himself was a fine calligrapher, draughts- 
man and poet of ment. He built a great building, 
the Haw lat-Khana at Tabriz ( Tolbat^ana of Cla\iioJ. 
probably identical with the Ark of our day [cf. 
TAi'.RizI. 

A scion of a completely iranicised family and 
connected thiuugh his mother with the family of 
Coban whose lomantic adventures are celebrated. 


Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkirat al'Shu^a) o' , ed. Muh.nu- 
mad Kazwini, p. 261 — 263 etc.: Munedjduin- 
SahTPif al'AkhbLir^ iii. lO — li; D'Oh^'in. 
Histoire dis Mongols^ iv. 742 — 743 ! Horn. - 
such tiuer Ga^chichte d. Schirzcauschan,^ st. 
Petersburg 1841, p. 39 (relations between I w.in 
and Ka^us); Wustenfeld, Die Ch> onike?i a. .S' 
Mekkci^ IV (1861), 258, 260, on the chanddui' 
of gold and silver sent by L Wais to Mecca. 
a icsult of which gift the /d/z/VMif Mecca, Wfbb"- ' 
1). Kuuiaitha, for a number of year^ incTi b 
L’vvais in the khutba : Howorth, Ilisiory oj 
Mong.h^ iii. 654 — 659; Heyd. IlisSoir. 
cemmdree du Levant. Leipzig 1S86. p. 129. 13 1 
(on the relations of Uwais with the Venctr.i ' 
and the Genoesej; Markov, L\ataIog djalau.^-. 
monct^ St. Petersburg 1897 [based on the .Viac- 
histories of al-'Aini (1360 — 145 ^)- IbaiirAi 
(d. 1590) etc.]; this work is desoted to a Cc- 
scription of the great find of 454 Djala iii- 
coins near Ordubad in 185S5 on another fn.: 
of coins of Uwai.s etc. found at Baku, cf 
Pakhomov, L^Tonztn'iyc k/adf AzerbLiidiana. I'a t. 
1926, p. 59; cf. Lane-Poole. Cat. cj One/r^ 


L'wais veems to have been of an impressionable 
natuie. We leain of his passion for his favourite 
Baiiam Shah and ol the public mourning which 
he ordeicd on his death. The death of his brother 
Zahid. who fell from a loof in a state of intoxi- 
cation, sufficed to cancel the expedition of 773 
against Amir Wall. Uwais died of phthisis {dikk) 
aged about 30 He is said to have had a presenti- 
ment of hi.s death and to have ordered his own 
'hruud and coffin. 

He had five sons: Hasan, Djalal al-Din Husain, 
ll^aikh ^Ali, Qhu^til al-Hin Ahmad, Bayazid and 
a daughtei. 'I'andu. Uwais wished to give Baghdad 
to his eldest sun Ha.‘*an and leave the throne to 
Husain. When the nobles expre&sed doubts as to 
whether Hasan would agree, Uwais is reported to 
have said: “You know' (what to do)”. Hasan W'as 
therefore put to death on the day that U\vaN died. 

According to the Miintakhab al-TawTinkh, the 
wazu of I wais was Amir “Zakarna and his i/wJ/- o/- 
uniarZL Y\dil-agha [cf. m.'LTAniya]. 

Coins. Maikov has gi\en a de-cription of 66 
coin^ >:ruck in name uf Uwais at Baghdad, Wasit. 
Tabriz, .\rdabil. I^oi, N'akhicaw'dn, ^abaran, Baku. 
Gu^ta.sfi. iJarda'a, Sawa, Wastan (-),Tusan (Udjan 
Haian(-), i;and(=) etc. The coin uf 758 (Baghdad) 
bears the title: al-sultan al-'Tilim alLadil\ that of 
762 (Baghdad): al~siilta?i aLa^zarn thaikh Licais 
Aahaauy, that of 766 (Baghdad) beai.s the name in 
Mongol Lane-Poole s Catalogue contains descriptions 
of cuui.s (T Uwais stiiick at I’abiiz, Sultaniya, Bagh- 
dad, Irbil, Shiraz and Isfahan; that b>' M. Mubarak 
contains the description of coin.-, struck at Baghdad, 
Basra. Hilla, Tabriz and ^iiaz (the latter dated 
766 gives Uwai. the title of al-xvdf±ik hi ''Lmalik 
al-daixan''j 

'Bibliography. Mu'm al-Din Natanzi, .»/■««- 
ta’'ihab al- Tuo'drikh. Bibl Xat., Suppl.'Per-., 1651, 
fol. 327V — 3281, contains a notice of thedjnasty 
of Hasan Buzurg and a synoptic table giving in- 
formatuiQ about the successive reigns; Shadjarat 
al-Atrak [an abridgment of the i'lus-i arba^a 
Miles, London 1838, 
P- 335 333 ; Kh''andamlr, Habib al-Sirar [who 

quotes yafiz At>ru, q. v ], Tihran 1271, ni/i 
Taghribudi, al-Manhal al-sd.fi, 
B'Pl- Nat, Arab 2069, fol. 25 (s. v.; Uwais),’ 


Coins, 18S1, vi. 207; Lane-Poole, AJdtnohs ; 
the Oriental Colleeticn, ii. 128, and Muhamiii'ii 
Mubarak, Catalcouc des monnaies djin^ur; . 
etc.. Con.stantinople 1901, p. 194; E. G. Brou.c. 
A History of Persian Literature, iii., indev. 

2. Uwais II. son of Sultan Walad. son of '■.Li- 
son of L'wais I, the seventh Djala'iiid king, rcigne; 
818 — 824 over Miizistan (Shushtar) as well a- 
over Basra and Wasit (cf. Munedjdjim-bashl. ni. 
12). He was killed by the Turkoman Shah JIu- 
hamniad (Weil, Gesch d. Chalifen,, v. 142). The 
mother of Uwais II, the able Tandu, was the 
daughter of Husain b. Uwais 1 . The author "i 
the .Muntahhab al-Tawaribh mentions Uwai. H 
as reigning in his time. He was then li sc.irs 
old and his “wazir’" was his mother. In spite o; 
Huart, La fin de la dynastie lUkanienne, in J 
.■/., 1876, vii. 344 — 348, she cannot be identified 
with Tandu bint Uwais I, who married tuo Mu- 
zaffarids in succession, Mahmud and Zain al-'.Uhulni 
[cf. uw.vis 1]. ’ (V. Mini'KsKV) 

"UZAIR ib mentioned once in the Kuran: '“Hit 
Jews .said: ^Uzair is the son of God; the ChrUtiviU' 
said: Christ is the son of (dod" (bura ix. 3 ®’ 
H'zair is generally identified with Ezra. But a-' 
such a belief among the Jews that Ezra was the 
son of (dod can hardly be imagined, much L" 
proved to exist, C’asanova made the attiactnc 
suggestion that 'Uzair is Uzail-Azacl, one of the 
fallen angels (un him see Heller, in K.E.Jy I 9 ^^- 
lx. 201 — 212; Jung, in 1925^ 1926. A' ->• 

xvi. 202 — 205. 287 Jyy.), after a short time betorc 
Muhammad Madjdi Bey had made the fantastic 
suggestion that 'Uzair was Osiris. Ezra, on ilw' 
other hand, Casanova recognises in Idris (Sura xix- 
57; xxi. 25). But Muslim Tradition unhe-sitating- 
ly sees Ezra in T'zair and quotes legends in 
support of the belief that he was the son of (>ofi 
j T'zair is one of the ahl al-kitdb, the posses^or> 
' of the Torah. When they sin, God deprives them 
of the (abut (sacred ark) and punishes them with 
a sickness which makes them forget the Toiah- 
'^Uzair mourns. Then a flame from God enter-- 
“Uzairks body so that he is filled with knowledge 
, of the Torah. He teaches his people, (dod then 
sends down the sacred ark to Israel again; the 
‘ Torah is compared with ^Uzair’s teaching and they 
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aie found to agree; the Jews therefore believe that 
'^L'zair must be the bon of God. 

Alongside of this legend we find a fuller one 
caily as Tabari’s commentaiy on the Kur an (and 
frequently later). Isiael is oppressed by ^Amalek 
(the Philistines). The learned men buiy the Torah. 
'Uzair laments and prays in the mountains. One 
day he meets at a tomb a woman (in reality she 
is no earthly woman but Dunya., the world) who 
■'eems to be lamenting him that fed and clothed 
her. T’zair asks her who cared fur her befoie her 
husband. She replies ‘‘Allah’.'’ But, sa)s ’^L’zair. 
Allah still lives. The woman then asks who had 
taught mankind before Israel. “Allah", replies 'Uzair. 
But Allah still lives, says the supernatural woman. , 
At her bidding T’zair then consecrates hmi'^elf and 
swallows something an old man puls in hi.^ mouth 
namely a glass, like a large coal. "Uzair now 
announces that he has the Torah within him. He 
i-- branded as a liar. He then ties a pen to each 
finger and writes the Torah. The ^Ulama' dig up 
the Torah and find complete agieement; from this 
they conclude that T*zair must be the son of God. ’ 
In A*. E. y., 1904, xlix. 209, t have pointed 
out that an Arabic apocryphon ha^ survived in 
these legends which coriesponds lo IV, Ezra where 
we aie told that God had given Israel lands and 
instruction but when they sinned he took them 
away. Ezia is given a goblet full of flaming water. 
Then his breast swells with wiodoin. teaching flows 
from his heait, and for 40 days on end he dictates to 
five men (in the Muslim legend they are his fingor--) 
the sacied books (IV. Ezra, xiv. iS — 49). 

Sura ii. 261 is sometimes explained as referring 
to Ezra (more often to JeremiahV. “He passed by 
a city which had been destro>ed to its foundations. 
How shall God quicken this dead city to life- 
God caused him to die for a hundred year.s and 
then raised him to life and asked: how long hast 
thou stayed here^ Pie answered: piobably a day 
or les.->. But God replied; thou hast staged here 
one hundred years. Took on thy food and dunk, 
it is not coirupted: and look on thy ass: wc make 
thee a wonder unto men: look also on the bones, 
wc raise them and clothe them with flesh*’. 

The following legend is associated with this 
passage : Nebuchadnezzar .slew 40.000 men of 
learning including 'Uzair’s fathei and grandfather. 
^Uzaii being a child was spared but already he 
was atlvanced in the Torah. M hen he asks whether 
the town will arise again, God plunges him into 
sleep for a hundred \ears. After a hundied years 
he awaken.s, his ass is still alive and hi.'- fo(»d 
uncorrupted. He appears as a man of tw eniy among 
his children and grandchildicn who are now 
greybeards, proves his identity by making a blind 
gill see and particularly by restoring the loiah. 
The original Torah is dug up i*ut of a vineyard and 
lound to agree : ^Uzair must be the son of God. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje. i. 
669-671: the commentaries on Sura 11. 261 and ix. 
30, esp. Tabari. Cairo 1321- id- tS 20; 

X. 6S — 69; al-Damiri, Ilavat al-J^aiyaioafi, s. v. 
Hiniar al-ahli\ gl-Tha^'labi. A al-.h/biya 
Cairo 1325, p. 217 — 219; Geigei, hat 

Mohammed ans deni Judenthunic au f gefiommLn-.^ 
Teipzig 1902 p. 191, 192: Heller, in A’./' y, 

1904. xlix. 207— 2 13 ; Joseph Horov itz, in 

( nion College Annual, u.* P- ^69. 1S2; 

Paul Casanova, Id/ is et '^Oitzair, in 'j. A., 19241 
ccv. 356 — 360. (Bkknhakd PIeller) 


i UZBEK (Ozbek) n. Muhammad Pahlawan b. 
Ildlgiz (Eldiguz '), fifth and last atabek of 
Adharbaidjan (607—622 = 1210 — 1225). Ac- 
cording to Yakut, P'zbek's lalmb was Muzaffar 
al-Uin. 

His mother and that of his elder brother Abu Bakr 
were slaves, while the tw’o other sons of Pahla- 
wan, Kutliigh-Inanc and Amiimiran, were b<nn of 
the princess Inanc-Khitun. P'zbek maiiied Malika- 
Khatun, wife of the last Saidjuk Sultan Tughiil II, 
by whom he had a son (Tu^ill). 

Like all the reigns in periods of transition, 
L zbek's was a very tioiibled one. Before his ac- 
cession to the throne of Adharbaidjan. the centre 
of his activities was at Hamadhan where he was 
underfire fiom his ruling brother Abu Bakr (5S7- 
607), the Khv^arizmshah, the caliph and the vaiious 
ambitious slaves. After his accession he was the 
object of attacks by the Georgians and the Mongols 
and finally he was dispossessed by the Kh’-^arizm- 
^ah Djalal al-L'in. His neighbours in the west 
were the Atabek of Irbil (Arbil) and the Aiyubids 
of Khilat (Akhlat). 

Before his acces.sion. In 592 (1196) at the 
time when the P^'^arizmshah Takasji [q, v.] had 
invaded Persia, the Atabek Uzbek who had 
fled from his brotlier Abu Bakr, Atabek of 
AdhaibaidjSn , came to 'I'akafh who gave him 
Hamadhan a« a fief ( Pj ahdn’gn^’ia. li. 3S). .Kccoiding 
to ihe Rdhat al-SndUr, p. 3JSS, it was Abti Bakr 
w'ho sent Uzbek to Hamadhan and had sent Tzz 
al-Din Satmaz with him; but soon the PadisLuh 
Malik Djamal al-Din Ay-aba (a Lonslderable amir, 
loul of the fortress of Farrazin; cf. sultanabad 
and the preface to the Persian translation of 'Utbi's 
hi'^torv : Rieu, Catalogue^ 1. 15S) joined Uzbek and 
became hi> atabek, with his sons-in«law as his 
lieutenants. On 9th Djumada II, 593 (April 29, 
1197} an expedition .sent from Baghdad seized 
Hamadhan. Ay-aba fled and Uzbek was placed in 
direct dependence on the caliph ( cf the details in 
Ibn al-Adiir, \u. S2). Finally the slave Miyadjik, 
a devoted servant of the >^''arizmsh,ah (and as- 
sassin of Kutlugh Inane), became masiei of the 
.situation. But in Radjab 593 (May — June 1197) 
Uzbek leturned to Hamadhan and Abu Bakr, re- 
suming supreme control, sent him new advisers. 
The Bahat al-SndUr gives Uzbek the title of malik. 
The situation was a troubled one and in 594 
Uzbek set out for Kazwin in ordei to fight Miyadjik 
but had to retieat tn Zandjan. while his avlversary. 
encouiaged by the caliph, occupied llamad]ian 
and on 20th Radjab 594 (May 28, 1198) received 
investiture from the Kli^'’ari/nuh;ih also. Mivadjik 
was even tiying to obtain the utle of sultan when 
Abu B.'.kr’s forces led by Av-aba defeated him neai 
Kiha (district of Kan). For a short time the Atabek 
Abu Bakr occupied Raiy but evacuated it aftei a 
false alarm. Mivfidjik returned to Raiy but by his 
tvranny provoked the dissatisfaction of his Kh"a- 
lizml pations who finally executed him in Kh^arizm. 
Uzbek with his lieutenant KokCa massacred the 
Kh^arizmians in the Tiak. Abu Bakr was able to 
occupy Isfahan and divide the country: xMalik 
Uzbek receiving Hamadhan and KukCa Raiy. The 
supreme c«introi of affairs was in the hands or 
Av-aba, who was much loo tolerant of the misdeeds 
of his son-in-lavv Kokca Abu Bakr deprived of all 
authoritv (on his weakness cf. Ibn al-Athir, xii. 
l2o) went to Uzbek but ultimatelv came back to 
Adharbaidjan while Persian 'Irak was plunged into 
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anarchv (cf. the evidence of contemporaries: ^ 5 /;a^ 
a!-Siit/ui\ p. 398, and the Persian translation of 
‘Uth; [cf. jireface. Teheian edition, 1274, p. 10]: 
cf Uefrenier). op. cit.). 

In 600 (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 128) Abu Bakr sent 
Av-to^plimidi to dispose of Kokca who had in the 
nieanuhile taken Raiy, ilamadhan and Djabal 
I Media). Kokca « as killed and Uzbek became mahk., 
with Ay-toghniish as adviser and guaidian In 602 
Ay-tog]iiiiish came to the help of Abu Bakr and 
enabled him to take Maragha [q. v.] but in the 
end only allowed him to have Adharbaidjan and 
Arran [ibid . p. 1 86. 1 94 ) 

U z b e k - A t a b e k. Uzbek had piobably retired 
to the north where in 607 (1210) he succeeded 
.\bri Bakr (Ibn al-Athir says nothing of this). 

In ooS another slave Mangli took the place of 
.\y-toghiiiish who was hnally slain in 610 {jbid . 
p. 194. 196. 197). Mangli took up an independent ; 
attitude to his master Uzbek. The caliph took the 
side of Uzbek and bioiight about the intervention ■ 
of the .\tabek of Iibil in his favour. The lands ! 
of Mangli wcie diiidcd and Uzbek gave his share . 
to his sla\e .\glilamish (in 612; lAi/., p. 201). It 1 
should howeier be noted that Aghlamish said the 
Vl'.itbj in ii.iine of the KJ}"arizmshah and the latter 
legarded him as his lieutenant (cf. A'asawi, p. 13). j 

in 614. the Usma'ilians assassinated .Aghlamish ' 
and the Atabek of Ears ba'd occupied Raiy and ' 
Lzk-'k Ufahan Healing this the Kh"'arizmshah ' 
‘.Ala’ al-Uin Muhammad came to Djabal (Media) 
and scattered the allies. Uzbek withdrew to .Adhar- 
baidjiiti while his dignitaries, the prince of Ahar 
-N'usrat al-Iiin Beshgen (of Georgian origin) and 
the vizier Ralilb al-l)in, were captured. By an 
air.mgemtnt with Uzliek the Kh" ai izmshah left 
him Adhaibaidjan and Arran, but forced him to 
lead the khutba and strike coins in his name (cf. 
llin al-.\thii. xii. 207; Xasawi, p. 17). 

lire Mongols. AVhen m 617 (1220) the 
Tatars .appealed before the walls of Tabriz, Uzliek, 
who was spending his days and nights in drinking 
bouts, took the cowardly but piudent plan of 
leaving a raiisom for the city to them (f^/u'., p. 244). 
The Georgians, beaten a first time by the Tatars, 
proposed an alliance with Uziiek and the loid of 
Khilat, but the Tatars reinforced by troops whom 
a Tuiki-h slave of Uzliek named zVkush (.Agliush-) 
had collected for them, fiustrated 'these plans by 
a new attack on Iillis [q. v.] and came in 618 
for a second time to Tabriz. Once again Uzbek 
ransomed the city HOid.. p. 246). When they came 
to Tabriz fur a third time {ihd.,^. 250), Uzbek 
lelt for Nakhicawan and sent his family to Khoi. 
‘•He held all Adharl.aidjan and all Ari^an and in 
spite of this was the most helpless creature to 
protect his country against the enemy” says Ibn 
al-.Athir {ibid., p 230). 

In 619 the Kipcak. who had penetrated into 
Iianscaucasia via Derbend, stirred up trouble in 
Arran .and later the Georgians, perhaps eniaged 
at the failure of their new offer of an alliance 
.-acked Baila’^an [ibH., p, 266). Towards the end 
of the yeai (iJct. 1222), we find Uzbek again in- 
active at labriz but he must have had a ceitain 
amount of influence, for an amir of Mawsil had put 
himself under his piotection (;«,/., p. 268). 

won 1 ■° ‘•’at followed the 

Persia";:: b.oke out Tn 

al Dm V Kh"anzmshah Ghiyath 

al-Dm and his uncle Ighan-taisi; Uzbek, TccouT- 


' panied by his slave Aibek aUShami, marched again-t 
Ohiyath al-Dm but was defeated (Ibn al-Athir. 
xii. 270). According to Nasawi, p. 76, (ihi> aih 
al-Dm. when he had established himself in ilie 
‘^liak, undeitook operations against Adharbaidjan 
(Maiagha, L’djan) and Uzbek endeavoured to pacilV 
him by giving him in marriage his sister, tlie 
princess of Nakhicawan; on the other hand. Ighar.- 
taisi twice came and pillaged .\dharbaidjan u^. 
Ibn al-.\thir. \ii. 281). 

In 621 new Tatar forces invaded Persia an 1 
defeated the Kh^varizmians at Raiy. The survivi 
sought refuge with Uzbek but the Tatars appeared 
before 1'abrlz and demanded that they should be 
, handed over. Uzbek killed a number and sent tin- 
others to the Tatars. .According to Ibn al-Aihit. 
there were only 3.000 Tatars while the Kh^aii.- 
mians defeated at Raiy numbered 6,000 and Uzbek > 
forces were more numerous than either {:h. 

P- 273 )- 

In 622 (1225) the (Georgians set out from Tid^' 
against .\dharbaidjan. The expedition was destr* e-l 
in a defile. The Georgians were preparing to avenge 
this revel se when suddenly came the news of the 
arrival of Djalal al-Din at Maragha and again the 
Georgians sought an alliance with Uzbek. 

Arrival of Djalal al-Din. Before the ap- 
proach of Djalal al-Din, Uzbek withdrew to Gandja 
while a }^'' 5 rizmi commander w’as admitted into 
Tabriz. On the l6th Ra^ab 622 (June 24, 1225;. 
Djalal al-Din occupied the towm. 

During the absence of Djalal al-Din in Georgia, 
a plot was hatched at Tabriz to bring back Uz- 
bek, in which so important a man as Shams 
al-Din Tughia’i took part, but Djalal al-Din ar- 
rived in time to check it. The Kh^'arizmshah 
dealt Uzbek a blow, which he felt deeply, by 
marrying his wife, the daughter of Tughitl H. 
Legal authorities were found to bring grounds 
for a divorce between Uzbek and the princess, but 
the scandal was considerable. The princess was 
afterwards neglected by Djalal al-Din and she 
finally appealed to the Aiytibid Malik Ashraf and 
the latter in 624 sent an expedition to Adharbaidj^ti 
which brought the princess to i^ilat (Ibn al-Athir 
p. 307; Nasawi, p. 154). 

Gandja also was lost to Uzbek and he spent 
his last days (622 = 1225) in the fortress of Alindja 
(cf. Minorsky, Transcaticastca^ in J.A , 1930, July- 
P- 9 ‘i) overwhelmed by his misfoitunes and humi- 
liations (cf. Nasawi, p. 119; Djuwaim, ii. 157 )- 
With him ended the rule of the Atabeks descended 
fiom Ildegiz (Eldigiiz). 

Uzbek left one son whose name seems to have 
been KfzJl Arslan (Nasawi, p. 168, contrary to 
the Rahat al-Sttdur^ p. 393, where he is called 
Tughrii), but he was generally known as KhSmush 
(“the silent”) for he was deaf and dumb (cf. 
Nasawi, p. 129 130; Diahan-giisha, ii. 248). 

Uzbek is very severely judged by the historians. 
Ibn al-A^ir, departing from his usual judicial calm, 
returns several times to the charge (xii. 244. 250, 
267, 281) and accuses him of being devoted to 
wine, good living and games of chance {al-ktinidr 
bi l-baid^ “the game of eggs”). The Atabek led 
an indolent life and for months never left his 
home (cf. also Yakut, s. v. Urmiya, i. 219). This 
gloomy picture must have been a contrast to the 
hopes which at this time Muslims were placing 
on Djalal al-Din who, however, was by no means 
free from vice in his private life (Nasawi, p. 186, 
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243 — 244). In his youth Uzbek had taken part in 
^everal expeditions, but his forces were insiilTicient 
to meet the attacks of serious (the Georgians were 
then at the height of their power; cf. riFl.is) or 
reih.ul.taide enemies (the Mon^oK and the great 
wanior Ujalal al-Din). 

Ibn al'Athir, xii. 281, mentions at Tabriz a 
h'o-,k built at great expense by Uzbek. 'I'he court 
.'f the bon vivant Atabek attracted poets and 
artists. Uzbek’s vizier Rabib al-Din was a great 
pation of letters (Nasawi, p. 162 — 163 and the 
conclu''ion of the MaruihZin^?iama\ 

B i b I i 0 gr a p h %• \ Kawandi. Rahat nl-Sudiir, 
C.M S., cf. the index; Ibn al-.Athir, xn . cf. the 
index: Na^a'w^, SJrai Djalal ed Houdas, 

cf. the index. — The history of the Saldiuks 
Akhta?- al-Dawlat al-SaL^uk'iya\ Rieu, Snppl. 
to the Catalogue of the Arabic Mss.. 550 
t which contains some details of the Atabeks) 
sbll awaits an editor: cf. Sussheim. Prolegomena 
zii eincr Ati^gahe dcr '^Chronik des Seldschnqischen 
A\'iehes'\ Ueipzig 1911; Mirkhond. Histoirc de^ 
biultan' du /Chaiezm. ed. with notes by Defremery. 
Paris 1842, p. loS sqq.', I^ondamir, Habib al- 
S'vir. ii. — iv., Tihran 1271. p 201 (of no im- 
portance): Munedjdjim-bash?, Saha' if al-AUl^Ctr. 
ii. 581 (minor note); Defremery. Recherches '^u> 
quatre princes d'Hamadan. in 7 - A,., 1847, ♦ 

p. 148 — 186 (excellent article on the govern- 
ment of the Mamluks Kokei, Ay-toghmi^. Mangli 
and Aghlami^). (V. Mindrskv). 

UZUN HASAN, a ruler of the Turkoman 
dynasty of the .Ak-Koyunlu (the founder 
of the dynasty was Bayandur), prince of Diyar 
Bakr from 858. and then (872 — SSal sovereign 
of a powerful state comprising Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia. The stature of Hasan Beg b. 
All Beg b. Kara ^O^man (= Kara liak reading 
uncertain), earned him the nickname of Uzun (= 
“the long”). 


was forced to shut himself up in MardTn [q. v.]. 
j This took place in 858 (1454) and soon Hasan 
I occupied Ruha and laid siege to Mardin (cf. ‘^Ashlk- 
pasha-zade, p. 247 — 249; Munedjdjim-bash!. iii. 

* 57)* 

The intervention of Hasan’s mother, a female 
diplomat who played a gieat pait in later develop- 
ments. forced Uzun lla'-an to return to Diyar Bakr. 
He sought to recompense himself by a raid on 
Kara-Koyunlu territory (Erzerum. Awnik. Baiburt) 
but having failed to take Eizindjan returned to 
Dnar Bakr. 

On resuming the siege of Erzindjan. Uzun Hasan 
fell from his horse and \\a> seiiously iniured. 
Djihanglr seized the opportunity l' > sack the environs 
of Aniitl but on Hasan's return sought refuge w ith 
the Kara-Koyunlu I^ihan-Shah. His mother once 
more installed Hasan in Diyar Bakr and Djihangir 
in Mardin. The struggle was verv soon resumed 
on a larger scale. Hasan marched on Erzindjan and 
Turdjan. from which he drove ^Arab-^ah, his 
'orotherS representative, and then attacked Khurasan 
and Karadja-Dagh (S. \V. of Disar Bakr) The 
Kara-K<n'anlu Djihan-Shah sent his amirs to the 
help of Djihangir but Uzun Hasan defeated them 
in 861 (May 1457 cf. Ibn TaghribirdT, ed. Popper, 
j vii. 485!. Djihangir gave his ^;on as a hostage, 
I and another brother of Ha^an (E’wais of Ruha) 

I also submitted to him Uzun Hasan installed the 
I amir IHiurshid Bog ( perhaps his cousin: cf. Miinedj- 
j djim-bash?. lii. 376) in Erzindjan. This fortress 
j was the key to the .Armenian plateau. About the 
• same time. Hasan gave shelter to the Kara-Koyunlu 
' Hasan ’^.Ali who had rebelled against his father 
Djihan-Shah. but had soon to expel him on account 
of his heretical opinions. These events occupied 
the yeais 858 — 861 after which began the rapid 
rise of Hasan and the extension of his influence 
over the neighbouring lands. 

Operations in Kurdistan. On the Tigris 


The reign of Uzun Hasan i.s very important hut 
not well known. 

Rivalries of the Turkoman tribes. The 
"riginal 6ef of the chiefs of the house of Bayandur 
nnd of their Turkoman tribe “of the White Sheep’ 
(Ak-Koyunlu) was in Diyar Bakr (from before the 
period of Timur). From there thev spread to the j 
^vest. north and east. At first the chief rivals of ■ 
the Ak-Koyunlu were the Kara-Ko)unlu Turko- 
mans and this rivalry was accentuated !>y religious 
difterences, for the Ak-Koyunlu were Sunni> and 
the Kara-Koyunlu (and extremely heterodox). 

Kara ^Othman, an adventuioiis and energetic in- 
dividual, died in 838 (1434 — I43S)- His son 'All * 
Beg spent his reign fighting with his brother Hamz.a j 
ngainst whom he sought the support of the <dtto- j 
man Sultan Murad II and Sultan Cakmak of Egypt. ' 
After the death of the two brothers, Djihangir. 
‘>011 of “^Ali, resumed the struggle against the Kara- 
fyoyunlu but offended his biother k zun Hasan, \ 
ni^ uncle Kasim Beg [whom v. Hammer, i. 506 i 
calls Hasan] and the governor of Plrzindjan, KTlfdj j 
Arslan b. Pir 'Ali. In spite of his quarrel with | 
Oj'hangir, Uzun Flasan defeated his two adversaries ■ 
^nd then conquered the “greater number” of the i 
begs of Kurdistan. Having learned that Djihangir ’ 
b^d set out for the summer encampments on the ' 
Ala-dagh (this name proliably refers to the ancient 
Masius, a mountain between Diyar Bakr and ; 
Mardin), Hasan penetrated into the foi tress of | 
Idiyar Bakr (Amid) in disguise while Djihangir i 


he took Hi-sn Kaifa from the Kurd maliks descended 
from the .\iyQbids (cf. SharaCnama. ii. 149-155) 
and gave this foi tress to his son I^alil. SiHrt 
and Haitjiam (in Bohtan) were later occupied (cf. 
al.so Shara/’niima, ii. 9). 

Uzun Hasan between K a r a m a n and 
Trebizond. In the west, the successes of Uzun 
Hasan brought him into conflict with the Otto- 
mans who under the leadei-.Pip of Muhammad II 
had just completed the subjection of the feudal 
principalities of .Asia Minor. The princes of Kara- 
man [q. v.]. gravely threatened by the Ottomans, 
endeavoured to enter into an alliance with their 
eastern neighbour Uzun Hasan. On the other hand, 
E'zun Hasan became involved in the affairs of 
the empire of Trebi/ond. w’hich wms then almost 
at its end In 1458, the last emperor of Trebizond, 
David, gave Uzan Hasan the daughter of his 
brother and predecessor Kalo-Ioannes. named 
Catherine, in marriage (in Eun^pe she is more 
often called by her title Despina: cf. the Venetian 
travellers). Trebizond was closely linked with 
Georgia, while Venice and Rome were closely 
watching events in these two Chiistian states. The 
Muslim source', entirely neglect this complex of 
international political interests (cf. W. Miller, 
Trebizond. the last Greek Empire. London 1926: 
Uspenskv, Olerki po istorii Trapez. Lenin- 

grad 1929). 

The embassies sent by Uzun Hasan to Constan- 
tinople in 1457 and 1460 revealed to the Sultan 
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his rival’, ambitions (cf. v. Hammer, i. 464-466) 
Very soon parsing to deeds, Uziin Hasan took by 
>uipri-'e the foitres, of Koyunlu Hi:>ar (01 Koylu- 
Hi^ar on the Kilkit-Mi above Nlksar) and sacked 
the •'Ubuibs of Tokat and Amasia (cf. Miinedj- 
djun-badii, 111. 376). 

Having disposed of the Isfendiyai-ughiu [q v.] 
ol Sinope, Muhammad II tuined hi, attention to 
I'lebizond and hrst of all to Koyunlu-Ilisar. Uzun 
Ha, an concentiated his forces neai Kemakh but 
the detachment sent into the mountains of Munzur 
i>ael al-Din. i. 476: KTih-i M/iJz') was defeated 
by Ahmad Pasha. Uzun Hasan then sent his mother 
to negotiate and on her appeal the sultan turned 
towards Dulghar-daghi (east of Gerdjanis, betv een 
the Kilkit'su and the Euphiate,). In spite of the 
renewed appeal, of Sara Khatun (the sultan called 
hei “mothci") who said that Trebizond belonged 
to her daughler-in-law. the town was taken in 
S05 (1461J and the Comnenoi dispossessed and 
exiJed. A jiortion of the treasuies taken in Trebi- 
zorul wa, gi\en to h-ara Khatun (*'A,hlk-pasha-zade 
p. — 100: Su'd al-Dm and Mune^djim-bashT, 
lii.^ 376;. 

1 he peace was of short duration, fur according 
to Muncdjdjim-bashi, in 160— 161, Uzun Hasan 
retook Ko\unlu-Hi,ar and advanced as far as the 
ciiMiuns of Siwas but the Ottomans defeated those 
ot Ills ti'iops who had entered Asia Minor. Uzun 
Hasan sent to Constantinople KUur^id Beg to 
ransom the Tiiikoman prisoners and ask the Sultan 
to r<.nounce his claims on I'rebizond V '). In \iew*of 
the ciicum,tances the request is 

>aid to have been granted (! ?) and Uzun Ha.san re- 
turned to Erzindjan and then to Diyar Bakr. ( In this 
part of his stoiy, Munedjd]im-ba^f seems to give 
in somewhat different form the events of 1461). 

I > e^a t h of Dj 1 h a n - a h and of the 
limurid Abu Sa'^id, Uzun Hasan very soon 
adiieveJ brilliant succes,ts. In 871 f'1466— 1467) 
his rival Ijjihan-Shah of the Kara-Koyunlu, who 
at ihib time held all Pet'.ia, marched on I>iyar 
liakr fun^his plans cf. hi, letter to Muhammad’ll, 
in heiidun Beu i. 273). Uzun Hasan collected 
troop, and received icinforcements from Mardin. 

‘ I- Djihan-Shah had reached 
. u,Ji and ( ajakliCur. Here his advance-guards 
wore defeated by Khalil, son of Uzun Hasan. 
|U‘l>^tn-Miah. who. <,n account of the excessive cold, 
had sent mu,t of his troops home, went back to 
Kighi whence he wanted to reach Erzindjan and 

tlic valluy uf Bala-iuil ; Kilkit On i ath ii 
(Xov ... .467), Uzun Hasan attacked h!m 

unexpectedly and Jjjihan-Siah lo=t hi.-, life nhile 
t.>ing to escape. The field in the east now beina 
open, l /un Hasan beoan the conquest of the 
lands uhich had been left without a master He 
went x.a M,l,ul to 13.rKhd5d. wh.ch he besieged 

rfl '^“sti-b' the son oi 

Hj.han-ynrh. Ha~an aUj. had assembled a large 

army ; a:-S:u,? , iii. 234; 180.000 men) and ' 

.npked the help of the Timuud Abu Sahd.bvho 
A the month of Sha'^ban 

the eppomted governors for 

the whole ot Pcrs.an Ttak. .As a result of treachery 
the part of certain amirs of Hasan 'All his 
^rmy quartered at Maraud broke up and U„n 

as* Kba-T,bh "PPptunity to advance as far 
of the nr te • *^'‘6 meanwhile m spite 

H. r.bai d by Uzun Hasan, 

^.called the loyalty of the Ak-Koyunlu to 


the I’lmurids, Abu Sahd had reached Miyana but 
was caught there by the appioach of winter. He 
thought of spending the winter in Kara-bagh. nut 
of which Uzun Hasan was to be dislodged, hut 
his march to the Aiaxes was disastrous and at 
Mahmud-abad [cf. mukan] he was blockaded bv 
Uzun Hasan. The negotiations conducted by Abu 
Said’s mother, however, came to nothing: he took 
to flight but was captured on i6th Radjab 873 
(Feb. II. 1469). Two days later Uzun Hasan 
seated on the throne (to emphasise his accession -) 
received the prisoner kindly but on Radjab 22 
Abu Sa^^id was handed over to his rival, the prince 
Yadigar Muhammad b. Sultan Muhammad b. 
BaNunkur, who put him to death. Abu SahJ’., 
arniis w'ere put under the command of Yadigar 
who, supported by Uzun Hasan, began the struggle 
against Husain Baikara. The latter was temporarily 
driven from Herat (6 Muharram S75) but the 
exactions of the sons of Uzun Hasan (I^alil in 
Olang Radkan and Zeinal in Kuhistan) provoked 
a rising against Yadigar, who was deposed and 
put to death by Sultan Husain Baikara. 

After the disappearance of Abu Sa'^ld, the 
Timliuds of Khurasan remained a purely local 
dynasty while Uzun Hasan’s deputies occupied the 
remainder of Per-^ia, including Kirman, Far.>, 
Luristan, I^uzUtan and Kuidistan (cf. the valuable 
details on the distribution of the fiefs in the letters 
ot Uzun Hasan to Muhammad II: Ferldun Bey. 
I. 275 and 276: cf. NabJb al-Siyar^ iii. 330). The 
Kara-Koyunlu Hasan U-Mi had retired to Hamadhan 
but w'as surprised there and killed by Uzun Ha.san’s 
forces in 873 (146S) (cf. History of the Kiitb- 
Shahs, Bibl. Nat. MS. Pars. NO. ^74, fol. ‘i6h). 
About the same time Baghdad also was occupied 
by the great amir I^alil-beg, governor of Mosul 
(cf. Feridun Bey. ii. 276). 

After these great successes, it became evident 
that Lzun Hasan alone in Asia was strong enough 
to bar the Ottoman advance and the enemies of 
the latter, the rulers of Karaman and the Christian.-, 
particularly the Venetians, sought to exploit this 
new power. 

Venetian policy. On Dec. 2, 1463, the 
\ enetiaii Senate had adopted the plan of an alliance 
with tzun Hasan and L. Quirini was sent to Peisia 
wi‘h thi.s object. On March 13, 1464, the first 
ambassador from Uzun Hasan fa certain Mamena- 
tazab :*) airived in Venice and spent six months 
there. In 1465 Kasim Hasan (^) arrived with a 
letter from Uzun Hasan. The negotiations were inter- 
rupted for some time but the conquest of Euboea 
(which the \'enetians had held for 264 years) by 
the Ottomans in 1469 — 1470 threw them into 
consteination. In keb. 1471, Quirini returned from 
Per,ia with Lzun Hasan's ambassador Mirath (Mu- 
rad") while another Persian representative arrived 
at the Vatican. It was then that the Venetian 
senate sent to Persia the noble Caterino Zeno, 
who through his mother was a nephew of Despina 
Caterina, wife uf Uzun Hasan. On April 20, I47U 
Zeno was in Tabriz. In the same year Iladjdji 
Muhammad (Azimamet) came to Venice with a 
request for arms and munitions. Giosafa Barbaro 
W’as then sent to Peisia to take to Uzun Hasan six 
laige mortars {bombarde^^ 600 arquebuses {spingardt^^ 
matchlocks (schioppetti)^ and munitions: 200 fusilieis 
with their officers accompanied the consignment. 
In Barharo's secret instructions (of Feb. Ii, 1473)? 
it was laid down that Venice would never conclude 
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peace with the Ottomans until they had been . were ready to abandon the campaign. They left 

foiced to renounce in favour of I’eisia all claims the valley of the Euphrates and leaving Baiburt 

on Asia Minor as far as the Straits. Barbaro was 1 on the right (towards the X. E.]. took the load 
ilelayed in Cyprus where he took part in the 1 northwards towards Trebizond. evidently with the 
olierations of the Venetian fleet fcommanded by ' intention of turning theie to the west. But while 

P Mocenigoj which on the appeal of the ]irinces the Ottoman army was in the canton of Uc-aghtzli 

I f Katanian had occupied Selefke and two other (probably to the north of the mountains which 
points on the coast. sepaiate Erzindjan from the valley of the Kilkit-su), 

In the meanwhile Zeno was active in Persia ' Uzun Hasan’s troops appeared on the heights 
and .according to the European s.mrces (Jorga, ii. ' of 1 )tluk-beli (a mountain which separates the 
164!. the nephew of the last t.’omnenos, who had ■ Euphrates valley from the sources of the Corokh) 
-ought asylum with Uzun Hasan, had invaded the ; on the right flank of the Ottomans The latter 
region of Trebizond. ■ accepted battle and on l6th Kabi' 1 . S78 (Aug 12, 

Invasion of .Asia Minor. The Karamanians 1473) (according to Zeno loth Aug. 1473) routed 
were working alongside of the Venetians to force the .\k-Koyunlu. The Sardai of Uzun Hasan, Kafir 
Uzun Hasan’s hand. On the appeal of Pir .Ahmad, Ishak (a Christian - ; according to Zeno, there were 
I-liak's successor, Uzun Hasan equipped an army Cleoigians in the Ak-Koyunlu army), fell on the 
wliich was placed under the command of the vizier , battlefield as did Uzun Hasan’s son Zeinal. t zun 
‘Omar Beg b. Bektash (the Amarbei Ouisultan Hasan himself took to flight, but it was not so 

Xichenizza: of Zeno, p. 16) and Uzun Hasan’s precipitous as Sa‘d al-Dm would have it. for Zeno's 

LOiisin, A'usufca-mirza, and which (according to account of -Aug. 18 is dated from the camp of 

.\ngiolello, p. 77) numbered 50.000 men (Zeno, Uzun Hasan, four days from Erzindjan. In any 

p. 16; 100,000-]. These troops advanced from case the Ottomans, thanks to their firearms (Zeno), 
Diyai- Bakr on Tokat, which thev sacked and then ' gained a brilliant victory. The artisans and experts 
on Kaiyariya. where, as Sa‘d al-Idn says, “they captured were taken to Constantinople. The Kara- 
revealed their Turkoman character’’. Caterino Zeno. Koyunlu mobilised by Uzun received their liberty; 
p. iS — 19, was an eye-witness of a part of these the remainder of the Turkomans were put to death 
operations. (The attempt to take Bira from Egypt (f-uZ/-/ "amm) by order of the Sultan. Darab Beg, 
IS perhaps connected with the same expedition), i commandei of [Shabin-j Kara-Hisar on the Kilkit-su 
-After some time ‘Omar Beg returned to Divar ‘ abcoe Koyiinlu-Hiyai. hearing of the defeat of his 
Bakr while YUsufca-mlrzS overran Karaman and , master, handed over the fortiess to the Ottomans. 
Ilamid again. ' ' On the advice of the giand vizier Mahmud Pasha, 

Resumption of the war with the who explained the difficulties of keeping the terri- 
Ottomans. Sultan Muhammad II was gr.avely tories still to be conqueied, the Sultan refrained 
concerned with these events and with this diplo- i from pursuing Uzun Hasan, but later regretted 
matic activity of which he w-as certainly aware (cf. ■ this decision and the grand vizier lost his office 
Ferldnn Bey, p. 285 and Ibn lyas, ii. 145). L'zun ' (S.a'd al-I)in, i. 521 — 544). 

Hasan's letters assumed a more and more aggressive Uzun Hasan lost no .ippreciable territoiy by- 
tone (cf. Feridun Bey, i. 27S and the humiliating this defeat, but the moral effect must have been 
title of itnarat ma^ab was given to the sultan in considerable. .-After the battle. Uzun Hasan wiote 
them; and p. 278: Muhammad II’s reply iu which to Venice (Berchet. p. 137) that he was going to 
he addresses familiarly the sai .r-r-i In j return to the attack (“cavalcheremo adosso a 

autumn 877 (1472) the Sultan crossed from Con- 1 POthoman'’) and at the same time sent Catenno 
stantinople over to the coast of Asia, but was held ! Zeno on a mission to plead his cause with the 
up there by the cold season. But by 14'h I<abi‘ I European goveinment.s. The Polish and Hungarian 
(.Aug. ig, 1472) the prince Mustafa and the ambassadors were sent back with Zeno, 
bcglerbegi of .Anatolia l).awud Pasha, who had a The Venetian Senate, which always attached 
force of 60.000 men under him. destroyed the great importance to the alliance, sent to Persia 
Turkomans in the district of Kfr-eli (west of Koniv.a). the secretary P. Ognibene Barbaro, leaving at 
The Bultan .set out in themonth of Sh.iww.al 877 Rhodes the representatii e.s of the pope and of 
(March 1473). His army nuinbeied 100,000 men in King 1-eidinand of Sicily, then set out and airived 
all (cf. Sabi al-Din, i. 529 confirmed by .Angiolello, . in Tabriz on .\pi-il_ 12, 1474. Lastly a new envoy, 
p. 79 — 80, who writes as if he were in the Ottoman 1 -\. Contanni, left \ enice on Feb. 13, 1474 - arrired 
army) The famous akhul [q. v.] 'Ah-Mikhal-oghlu ! at Tabriz on Aug. 4, 1474 and at I-fahSn on Xov. 4, 
[q.v.] sent with the advance-guard sacked Kemakh ; 1474 - also know- that at this time the friai 

and took prisoners the Armenians of this region. ' Lodovico of Bologna was in Persia, who said he 
Uzun Hasan, who had arrived in the region of | represented the Uuke of Buigiindy. But 011 this 
Eizindjan at the end of luly 1473, established | occasion the ambassadors could obtain nothing 
himself on the hills on the" left hank of the ! definite out of Uzun Hasan. 

Euphrate.s and when Khas- Murad Pasha rashly : In the meanwhile Uziin Hasan had gone to 
cro-sed the river, he sui rounded him and defeated | Shiraz to put down the rebellion of his son 
him. KhSss Murad was drowned in the Euphrates ' Oghurlu .Muhammad. On his return from Tabriz 
and the total losse.s of the Ottomans rose to 1 2,000 : he took leave of Contarini (.April 26, 1475) who 
men (Angiolello). Caterino Zeno who was in Uzun ; saw a reriew of his troops (25.000'-) but said 
Hasan's suite, gives Aug. i, 1473 as the date of , that the expedition against the Ottomans was post- 

this first encounter. The battlefield was in the i poned to a later date In S80 the plague wrought 

district of Terdjan (above Erzindjan); the low , great havoc iu Persi.i and I zun Hasan’s troops 
ground on the Euphrate.s which Kliays Murad had to take the field against his brothel Uwais 
(Angiolello) wished to utilise begin at the level who was defeated and slain at Ruha (Ibn lyas, 
of Pekerid] Sa‘d al-Din, i. 535 is not explicit ii. 160). Very soon the Venetians recognised the 

but according to Angiolello (and Zeno), the tlttomans futility of their hopes and less than a year after 
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the death of Uznn Hasan signed a peace with 
the Ottomans (Dec. 1478) 

Relations v'lth Georgia. According to 
Manc'lidjini-l.'ashi.j I'zun Ha^an thrice invaded 
Oeotgia. in 871 (l466\ in 877 (summer of 147^') 
an I afur hib defeat by the Ottomans. According 
to the Djihan-ufa thib last expedition took place 
in bSi ! 1476 — 1477). Barhaio (p. 90) who was 
an es e-w itiie--^, took part in the negotiations with 
the Geuigiaub. The Geoigian sources of the xvth 
century .ire very confused (Brosset. Histch e de la 
n./l, p. 12, 249). The King of Khaithlia, 
CuHstantme 111 (1469 — 1505) beems to haie utilised 
the suppoit of the Ak-Ko)ui)Ia against his rivals 
ihigiat of Imercthia and the Atabeg of Akhal-tsikhe 
{ Kwaikwarc <7 Korkora). 

Relations with K g } p t. The frontier betw een 
the original fief of bzun Ha-^an (Diyar Bakrj and 
the lands of the sultans of Egypt lav roughly 
ailing the bend of the Euphrates. The Eg}ptian 
histoi.ans alone fu'-ed b\ Weil. Gesch. d. dial ^ 

\ ) tcil U'. u! the extensile relations between the 
Ah-Kip\uidu and the Buidji Mamiuks. The rivalry 
witli tile < ittoinaiis forced Uzun Hasan to deal 
ven taetiuil) vuh the lulcr of Ca.iro (we ha\e 
leicrcnci.' to them from S61 = 1456) but on the 
other hand, he had to seek an exit to the Medi- 
terianean to he in Contact with the Venetians. 

1 he l.uuK on the right bank of the Euphrates, ' 
belonging ui the uileis of Eg>pt and Syria thus 
formed an impediment to him and Uzun Hasan 
ciidc.isouicd to round off his lands at the expense 
o| the .Mamluk-'. 

In SbS the Kuids who had ^eized the strong- 
hold of (jurgar luii the 1 ight bar.k of the Euphrates 

E. of Malatva) bent its ke)s to Uzun Hasan who 
m Sou , 1465J restored Gargar to the wali of Aleppo 
but .4 the '•ame time lecompensed himself bv taking 
Kharpeit (^then occupied by Aislan Oulghadir) and 
by ia\ aging Abulastain [cf. ai.Msian and dh u 
h -K \Ic\r]. 

In S77 fi47[) Kakhta [q.v] and Gargar were 
occupied by l/un Hasan's troops but the amir 
\ e'Jibck a!-I >av adar sent by Ka it-bav [n. v.] drove 
the Ak-Ko\unIu out iT Hitk (cf. Ibn'his, li. 140- 
144 and hehnsch. 1 7S3 [1471]). The Oito- 

mai! ambas^ad,,! ^^-nt to Caiio stirred up feeling 
against Dun Hasan, the ally of the Chrisiianr. 
but K,Vu-I acted with pnsdence. The amir Kustam 
and the J,.adi Ahmad b ^\adJIn who were leaders 
<'1 tim^ liak huiij.l’ in 877 (1473) succeeded in getting 
rhe a read in Medina in the name of al-malik 
ll'--^a?' al-Taicll ^adun al-liara?naifi^ but 
the Amir of ^tecca. Muhammad b. Barakat (cf. 
01 . p, 5 Mb aiJC'-tcd Rustam and his companion 
ami sent them to Kaht-bay. who a few months 
later hber.Ucd them ‘•to please Uzun Hasan*’ (Ibn 
)as. ii_ 880 ( ^ghurlu Muhammad 

fruni 111, father wa=i supported by the 
Aleppai, truop, inn the latter suffeied a severe 
iciei,e bvv,/. i, ,52), In 8S2 Kaht-bay visited 
20 me uf the huplnates and re-e,taltlished the 

oitiiatiun. 

... V ^ i- ^ u n II a , a n Returning from 

1 b”'” fell ill and at the age of !;4 

< led at lal.ri/ on the ete of the feast of Ramadan 
h82 (niylit of Jan 5—6. 1478, which avrees 
hV' i"‘' statement, p. 93; the Eve 

•• ^'“"^iidiim-bashf, iii, 165) praise his justice 


and piety. He created many pious endowments 
(^airat ua~hasanal') On his mosque in Tabiiz 
cf. the article TABRIZ. The A^Jakd DjalZill of 
Dawani is dedicated to Uzun Hasan (cf. Rieu. 
Catalogue, p. 443^)- The astronomer ‘^All Kushci 
lived at the court of Uzun Hasan and was sent 
as ambassador to the court of Constantinople (Rieu. 
Catalogue,^ p. 456h: Munedjdjim-bashf, p. 164) 
The family. The blood of the Ak-Kovunlu 
princes was considerably mixed. The mothei of 
Kara ‘^Othman, to begin with, was the prince.-s 
Maria of Trebizond (cf. the Chronicle of Michael 
Panaretos, ed. by Fallmerayer). 

Despina, whom Uzun Hasan married, when he 
was thirty-four, was certainly not his first wife and 
in 1471 when her nephew Caterino Zeno vi-sited 
her, she was living at Kharpert far from the court. 
She had remained a Christian and was buried in 
a church of Diyar Bakr (Barbaro, p. 84). According 
to Angiolello, p. 73, Uzun Hasan had one son 
and three daughters by her; the son (Jacob?) 
said to have been strangled by his brothers after 
the father’s death ('). Despina's daughter Martha 
(whom the Silsilat al-nasab-i safau'iya, Berlin 1S43, 
p. 68 calls Bagi-Aka ; Habib al-Siyar\ Halinia Begi 
Aka and Miinedjdjim-ba^f ; 'Alam-ibah Begum; 
was given in marriage to Shaikh Haidar of Ardebil 
and became the mother of the Safawid Shah 
Ismah'I I (the mother of Shaikh Haidar, IHiadidja- 
Begum. was the sister of Uzun Hasan). 

The oldest son of Uzun Hasan, Muhammad, was 
the son of a Kurd umm taalad (cf. Ibn lyas, n. 
160: Caterino Zeno, p. 36; Contarini, p. 173 )' 
In 879 (1474) after a rising in ShirSz, he took 
refuge for some time with Sultan Bayazid, but 
w'as finally killed in Persia by his father’s order'. 
(Ibn lyas, ii. 59). 

Uzun Hasan’s principal wife {makd ^ulya) wa.'j 
Saldiuk-Shah-Begum who played a very active 
pait in the government (cf. Ta'rikk-i Aminl. 
fob 198^). Her sons were Sultan I^altl, Ya'kub, 
Vusuf (and perhaps Masih) We do not know' the 
name of Zeinal’s mother. 

Uzun Hasan’s vizieis were Shams al-Din Mu- 
hammad b. .Saiyid Ahmad, Burhan al-Din 'Abd 
al-Hamid Kirman! and Madjd al-Din ShiiazI 
al-Siyat\ ni. 330). 

Bibliography'. According to the Habib al- 
Siyar. a contemporary of Uzun Hasan, Mawlana 
-Abu Bakr Tihiani, had written his history. This 
rare work, inaccessible to Khondamir, may have 
been used by Munedjdjim-bash? among whose 
sources (cf. v. Hammer. G. O. B. *, vii. 549 ) 
a 7a^r'ikh-i Bayundurlya. The latter may be 
identical with a Kitab-i Divarbakrzxa in which, 
according to the Tc^rM-i Amim (fol. i*^), the 
ancestors uf Uzim Hasan were given in detail. 

"^Abd al-Razzak. Matla'^ al-Sd'dain.^ is still in 
manuscript; Fad! Allah b. Razbihan, Tct’iikh.-t 
Amlni., Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS. Pers. loi 

(history of Ya'^kub b, Uzun Hasan, with some 
notes [fob fit) — 9b] on Uzun Hasan to whom the 
author gives the title of sakib-kiran): Khondamir, 
Habib al-Siyar.^ Tehei'an 1271, iii. 330 (very short 
paragraph) aud p. 233 — 237, 251, 252 and 389 
(the celebrities of the period) ; Ibn lyas, Td’rlkk 
Misj-.^ ii., Cairo 1311 ; Ahmad al-Gbaffari, Dj ihan- 
ara. Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 141 (I owe to Muhammad 
I^an KazwTni the use of a copy of this MS.), 
ff. iSyb — 190b., history of the Ak-Koyunlus with 
valuable details; the author’s grandfather was 
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the kadi 
Hasan 


mu^askar {sic') 
the campaign 


n the suite of L'zun 
of 881 in Georgia; 

1 1 12 ; Sa'd 


h\shik-pasha-zade, Ta) ikh^ Stambul 
al-Uiii, Tail al-Tawaiikh, Constantinople 1279, j 
4^6—484 (capture of Trebizond), p. 521-544 ' 
(uais with Uzun Hasan), a few meagre facts , 
drowned in rhetoric; Djannabi, Taiikk, still in j 
MS. (cf. Babinger, G O.IV., p. 108), was used by 1 
V. Hammer; Munedjdjim-bashi, Saha if al-AWar ; 
(Turkish abridgment of the Aiabic otiginal). iii. j 
1 54-1 67 (numerous unedited details), cf. also iii. j 
377 and iii. 3 87 ; Ferldun ]ie.\. Muiisha al-iSal 3 fin^ \ 
Stambul 1274, i. 274 — 288 (very valuable docu- | 
ments and of undoubted authenticity); Chalcocon- ; 
dilas. Bonn 1843, P- 166-168 (very confused data , 
regarding the relations of the ’As-xpo^aTain-f; = i 
Ak-Koyunlu with their neighbours), 461 — 497 
fasjini (the correspondence between Despina and j 
the Comnenoi taken to Constantinople was the j 
pretext for their execution); Ducas, p. 339 i ! 
details on the embassy of 1457; Behnsch, Reruni 
suulo A'V, in Mesopotamia gestarum Ubet\ Breslau | 
1S3S (curious details). 

Fallmerayer, Geschtchte ties Kaiserihiims von I 
Ti apezunt^ Munich 1827, p. 258 sqq> \ Hammei, ^ 
G O.R.\ i. 464—468, 499—512; E. Cornet, 1 
Letters al Senate Veneto de Giosafatts Barba: 0^ 1 
ambasciadors ad Usttnhasan di Persia^ \ lenna | 
1S52 ; E. Cornet, Le guerre dei I’eneti netl j 
Asia 1410 — 1474, Vienna 1856; G. Berchet, La 
Repubblica di Venezia e la Persia^ Turin 1S65 
(excellent study, the supplement to which under 
the same title appeared in Raccolta I cncta^ 
series i., vol. i., Venice 1866, p. 5 — 62); Weil 
Geschichte d. Chalifen^ v. (1862), 275, 296-297, 
307—308, 311— 312, 337 — 339 , 340— 341 (on 
the relations with Egypt); vol. 49 (1S73) of the 
Works issued by the Hakluyt Society contains an 
English version of the travels of Barbaro, Con- 
tarini (with an appendix on the possessions of 
Uzun Hasan) and Zeno, as well as the memoirs ol 
Angiolello [in this article the \ enetian travellers 
are quoted from this edition]; Jorga, Gesc/i. a. 
Osm. Reiches, Gotha 1909, ii. 95 — 104, 

168; Browne, A Literary History op Persia, iii. 
404 — 414; Avalov, Iz istorii voste'enago voprosa 
V XV stoL, in Sbornik v cest Strmoe, Prague 
1925, p, 241 — 252. (V. Minorskv) 

al-'UZZA, an old Arabian g o d de s s, whose 
name means “the Strong, the Poweiful k She wjis 
especially associated with the Ghatafan (cf, \akut, 

1. 296) but her principal sanctuary was in the 
valley of Nakhla on the road from Ta'if to Mecca 
(cf. Yakut, iv. 765 sqq.) to which Hassan b. 
Ihabit (ed. Hirschfeld, xci. 3, where nakhla is 
to be read) refers. It consisted of three samura 
(acacia) trees in one of which the goddess re- 
vealed herself. It also included the s.rcred stone 
( W'akidi, transl. W’ellhausen, p. 35 0 so-called 

Ghabghab, a cave into which the lilood of animals 
sacrificed was poured (Ibn Hisham, p. 55, 6 )- 1 here 
are also references (e. g. Ibn Flidiam, p. 8^9) ^ 

“house” which Wellhausen takes to be a confusion 
with another sanctuary of al-Mzza. From these 
centres her cult spead among a number of Beduin 
tribes, the Khuza'a, Ghaniii, Kinana, Bali, ThoE|f n® 
especially the Kuraish, among whom she gradually- 
acquired a predominant position. Here she formed 
with al-Lat [q. v.] and .Manat [q. v.] a trinity in 
which she was the youngest but came in time to 
overshadow the others. The Meccans called the three 


“Allah’s daughters”, which produced a vigorous 
polemic from Muhammad after he had retracted 
a compromise [see muh.amm.ad]. The way in 
which Ktiran, liii. 19 mentions the three 

suggests that Manat was subordinate to the other 
two, and in keeping with this is the fact that al- 
T'zza and al-Lat are several times mentioned alone 
(Tabaii, i. 185; Ibn Hisham, p. 145, 7, 206, 2, 
s'71,6- where Wadd i., also mentioned). When in 
the year 3, -Abu Sufyan set out to attack Muhammad 
he took the symbols of al-T'zza and al-Lat with 
him (Tabari, i. 1395 )- nl-'Uzza 

was the more important as the patron deity of 
Mecca is shown from Abii Sufyan’s wai-cry: al- 
‘Uzza is for us and not for you (Tabaii. i. 141S; 
cf. on the other hand; aiise Hubal ! : Ibn Hisham, 
p. 582) and the same thing is seen in Ibn Hisham 3 
poem, p. 145, where Zaid b. UAmr talks of “‘bzza 
and her two daughters”, if by them aie meant 
al-Lat and Manat. 

Outside of Arabia proper, T'zza was worshipped 
especially by the I.akhmids of Hira. Mundhir IV 
swears by her [^Hitab al-Aghanl, 11, 21, 5 from 
below) and according to Hamasa, p. 1 16, a Lakh- 
mid prince Nu'inan sent men to her so that she 
might settle a dispute. Her worship here had a 
particularly cruel character. Mundhir I\ sacrificed 
to her 400 captuied nuns and on another occasion 
a son of the Djafnid Harith, whom he had taken 

'’'Th^name 'Uzza is also, although rarely, found 
amoncr the Syrians. As a rule, they use instead the 
R'aiokabta “the (female) star”, which they, 
like the Jews, apply especially to the morning 
star. It agrees very w ell with this that the Saracen.s 
who stoimed the Sinai monastery according to 
Nilus wanted to sacrifice the young Theodulos to 
the morning star. The natuie of Lzza could be 
defined in this way but the question arises whether 
we would yet have the true .Arab conception of her 
and whether some syncretism had not taken place 
in the frontier lands. The same question is raised 
by the identification of ^Uzza with the “Queen of 
the Heavens" (Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17—19 m 
of Antioch, Opera, ed. Bickell, i- 210, 220, 244). 
This name occurs among the Syrians and the 
s,icrifioe of the women upon the roofs mentioned by 
Jeremiah is known among the zArabs according to 
Isaac, and the baking of cakes in honour of the 
goddess can also be proved to have existed among 
the Arabs (see also Wellhausen, Rests, p. 4 ‘)- But 
this may all be due to foreign influence ( just as the 
word kau'wanim used by Jeremiah goes back to 
the Assyrian kamanu connected with the worship 
oristar) so that the true Arab significance of al- 
‘Uzza still remains uncertain. 

After the taking of Mecca, Muhammad sent 
IGialid b. al-Walid to the sanctuary of al-'Uzza to 
destroy it. zVecording to \\ akidi, the last priest 
was Aflah b. N'asr al-Shaibaiii, according to Ibn 
, al-Kalbi, Uubaiya b. Hanna. Her cult disappeared 
I after this as did the numerous proper names, com- 
1 binations of al-'Uzza, while the masculine counter- 
1 part 'Abd al-'Aziz remained because 'Aziz was one 

■ of the names of Allah. But Doughty’s statement 

■ that the .Arabs still seek the help of the three 
' goddesses 111 cases of illness is therefore very 

interesting [see ai.-lat]. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Kalbi, transl. AAell- 
hausen, in Rests arabischen Heidentums, p. 34-37 ; 
, Ibn Hisham, ed. \\ ustenfeld, p. 55 , 145,7,406,2, 
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839. 871,6 (cf. vol. li. 46;; Wakidi, transl. 
Wellhauseii. S. 350 scj.; Ibii SaM, ed. vSachau, 
S’. 9‘^- lAbaii. ed. de Ooeje, i. 1648 ; 

Yakut, Mu^JJani^ ed. Wusienfeld, 1. 296; lii. 
644.-: iv. 769 ^q.'. X.'xW'X^ Amcdota Syr:aca^\v\. 


24, 247; Prucopius, Pers.^ ii. 28; Well- 

hau-iCn, Reste arab. Ileidentums ^ p. 34- — 45 ; 
RotKstein, Du Dynastu der Lakhm'uicn in Hlux. 
p. Si 3’./., 141 sq. (Fr. P.uuLj 


V. 


VALENCIA, Arabic Btflundwi^ a town in 
Spain, the third 111 size as re^^ards population, 
which 1^ over 250.000, lying on the east of the 
Peninsula, 3 luileN from the Mediterranean and 
from Its port, el brao It is connected withMadiid 
by 340 miles of railway: the distance as the crow 
thes I-, howc'.ei only 18S miles. Valencia is the 
capital of the pto\ince of the same name and the 
dioccse 'if an archbishop. Its situation is a striking 
one, in the centre of the fertile Huerta de Valencia 
which i" watered by the Tmia or Guadalaviar 
( Ai. /I ^-abyai. the ‘‘White River”j. Unlike 
t-ordo\a m Toledo, the old capital of Valencia 
hu' seen its impoitaiice gi*ov\ with the years and 
It remains the capital of eastern Spain, the ^ark 
al-An.ialu, of the Mushm period. It is still known 
oftiLially as \ alencia del Cid in memory of 
the part played in its history by the celebrated 
Lastillan hero. 

^ aleneia was founded by the Romans m 138 B.c. 
Alter tile death of the rebel Viriathus, the consul 
L). Junius Brutus established a colony there of 
vetL'iaiis who had icmained faithful to Rome. The 
inhabitants latei took the side of hertorius and in 
75 I'mnpey partially destroyed the town 

which Ijegan to return to prosperity under Augustus. 
It was taken by the \ isigoths in 413 and liecaine 
Muslim in 714. when Tank [q. v.] established 
liiiiiself tiicrc and at Sagontum, Jativa and Denia. 

In the political hi'-toiy of L maiyad Spain, Valencia 
seems onl\ U) have been a place of minor im- 
poitance The country of which it was the capital 
soon IjCi.,anie aiabiLised by the settlement of Kami 
colonics, tht_- capital of eastern Spam thus was 
cum ut the most active centres of Arab culture 
liiKPiignoui the whole peiiod ol the Muslim occu- 
pation. on die other hand in the mountains along 
the Valencian littoial there were little islands Jf 
pe .ple of beriier origin. Valencia at thm time was 
the capiml of a province or Inra^ as we know 
bom the ea>tein writer al-Makdim and the Spanish 
a]-Ka:i (in 'iukut. Mu al-BuUdn^ s. v.) and 

tiK residence o| a governui {ivVill) appointed by 
t le caliph of Cui Jova, It is onlv from the 
century, with the break up of the' caliphate, that, 
becoming the capital of an independent Mu,-,Uni 
'tate .rn.i very ,0011 one of the principal objective', 
of the Chno.i.rn iecon.iui,ta. Valencia began to 
occupy ,a more and more impoitant place in the 
. pamhi and Ar.iljic chionicles of the mediaeval 
hmtory of ,Spa,„ tliat haie came down to us. 

1C \ iihlim Kingtloni of \ alencia was founded 

VI fV* -loiijby two enfranchised 'Amirid'- 

Mu.>arak ani previously in charge of 

H irrigation system of the district who declared 


themselves independent and shared the power. 
Alter a very short reign Mubarak died and Mu- 
zalfar wa, driven from Valencia; the inhabitants 
of this town then chose another ‘^Slav’’ [cf. 
SAK.\LiB.\] to rule them, called Labib, w^ho place'! 
himself under the suzerainty of the Christian count 
of Barcelona. The principality of Valencia soon 
passed into the hands of a grandson of al-Man^ar 
Ibn Abi ^Amir [q. v.] Wbd al-Wziz b. \\bd al- 
Rahman who, like his grandfather, assumed the 
/akab of al-Man.sar; he had previously been a 
refugee at the court of the Tudjibid ^lundhir b. 
Vahya at Sviragossa. The reign of 'Abd al-kAzL, 
which lasted till his death in 452 fiobi) brought 
an era of peace and pro.sperity to Valencia He 
recognised the authority of the caliph of Cordova. 
al-Kasim b Hammud. who gave him the right 
to bear the titles al-Mu'tamin and Dhti ’ 1 -Sabi- 
hiatain, and kept on good terms with the Chiistian 
kingdoms of Spain. IIis son "Abd al-Malik suc- 
ceeded him and took the title al-Mupffar. He 
was still a youth at his accession and the vizier 
ibn ^Abd al-TAzIz acted as legent. Very soon 
afterwards, Ferdinand 1 of CastUle and Leon at- 
tacked Valencia but failed to take the town, after 
inflicting a severe defeat on the Valcncians who 
, made a sortie to attempt to drive off the be.siegers. 
'Abd al-Malik sought the assistance of the king 
of Toledo al-Ma'mun b. Dhu T-Nun [q. v.] but the 
latter came to Valencia and soon dethroned the 
young king (437 — 1065). The pTmeipahty nt 
\ alencia was then incorpoiated in the kingdom 
of Toledo and al-Ma'mun left the vizier Abu 
Bakr b. 'Abd al-“Aziz there to govern it. When 
al-Ma'mun died in 467 (1075) he was succeeded 
by his son Vahya al-Radir, whose great incapacity 
soon became apparent. Valencia then giadually 
recovered its independence; al-Kadir sought the help 
of Alfonso VI, king of CastilR, to bring the tow'ii 
under his authority again but he ended by having 
to surrender his own capital to him in 47S ( 10S5) 
For the course of events and part played in them 
by the great Castilian hero Rodrigo lhaz de 
\ivai, the Cid of history and legend, cf. the article 
.AI.-blD. 

On their ariival in Spain, the Almoravids tried 
to regain the kingdom of Valencia for Islam but 
their efforts against the Cid were fruitless. When 
he died in 492 (1099) his widow Chimena was 
still able to offer some resistance to the attacks 
of the Almoravids, led by Mazdali. But in the 
end she abandoned Valencia after first of all setting 
it on fire and the Muslim', entered it on the 15''*^ 
Radjah 495 (May 5, U02). 

Governors appointed by the Almoravids succeeded 
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one another at Valencia until the middle of the 
century when the town i^ra<lually bej»an to 
le'.uiiic it'' independence in the troubled peiiod 
\\hich preceded the coming of the Aliuohads into 
Spam, and it linked itj' fortunes with those of 
}\Iuicia whose senes of ephemeral ruler,^ it lecog- 
ni-'ed. In 542 ( 1 147). Ibn Mardanish wa-^ jiroclaimed 
king of Valencia but four years later hi.-» subjects 
icbclled against him. Under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Almohads, Valencia continued in the hands 
uf local princes until it finally fell into Chri'.t’an 
lianl". two years after Cordova, when James I 
of Aiagon took it on Sept. 28, 1238. 

B i b ! 10 r a p h y \ All the Arab geographeis 
who ha\e dealt with Muslim Spam devote more 
or less attention to Valencia: cf, al-ldn-'i, Bifal 
c'.-Anialui^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje. text p. 191. 
transl. p. 132^ Vakiit, Mu'djafu ed. 

Wustenfeld, i. 730 — 732: Abu ‘ 1 -Fida\ Tak- 
ivlm al-Bul.ian^ ed. Reinaud and de Slane, text 
p. 178, transl. p. 258; Ibn 'Abd al-Munhm aU 
Himyarl, al-Ra'Lvd aBmi'tTi}\ s. v. — On the Mus- 
lim history of Valencia, cf. Ibn ^IdharL al-Ba\Zin 
ah})iu^ril\ ii. hi: Ibn I^aldiin, Histoii'c dcs 
Bc'rbh'es and iv.: Ibn Abl Zar\ jVat,-./ t/A 

A 7 ; /as: the biogiaphers of the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana. Cf. also F, Codera, Decadcucia y desa- 
paricibn de /os A/f/ioraz'idcs eu Espaha. Saragossa 
1S99; R. Dozy, Hidoire dcs Afiisulmaus 
d Espii'^fie. index; Gonzalez Palencia, Histona 
di- la f.sparia musiilmana^ Barcelona 1925; E. 
Levi-Proven^al, I/iscriptions arurcs d' Espagfu\ 
Leyden-Paris 1931, and IS Espagne Musulmanc 
dll sieclc^ Paris 1932: R. Meneodez Piiial, 

La Espaha del Cid^ Madrid 1929 (very important); 
A. Prieto Vives, Los Reyes de taifas^ Madrid 
1926; E. Toimo, Levante (Guias Calpe), Madrid 
1923. (E. Levi-Proven(;al) 

VAN. [See Wan.] 

Varna, a Bulgarian town on the Black 
bea. the chief harbour of expoit of the country, 
capital of the district of the .same name, lies at 
the mouth of the Devna .surr<)unded by gardens 
and vineyards. The town, which down to 1S78 
\vas strongly fortified, is the terminal station of 
lailway from Sofia and Rus^iuk and according to 
the census of Dec. 31, 1926 has 60.563 inhabi- 
tants. Ihe development of the modern harbour 
has considerably increased trade, commerce and 
industiy. Before the war of 187S, Turks foimed 
more than half the population, and Jirecek {Das 
L urstenthiun Biilgaricn^ p. 531) could say as late 
1891 : “'rurkish is predominant in the streets 
and is also spoken by the Armenians and the 
Gagauz" but linguistic and ethnographical con- 
uitious are now completely changed. 

In ancient limes the site of the modern Varna 
^'-as occupied by Odessos (later Odyssos, Odys- 
a Milesian ctilony founded in 585 v>. c. 
Excavations have shown that the town also flour- 
ished in the Roman period. It has borne its 
piesent name since the end of tlie seventh century 
(^79) and was called after the iiver Devna which 
\\as previously called Varna or Varnas \ arna is 
‘Jccasionally mentioned in the middle ages. Idrisi 
548 (1153 — 1154) mentions “Barnas” as a large 
tnwn (cf. Die Wcltkartc dcs Idrisi Tom Jahre 
^ ^S 4 ii‘Chr.^ restored and edited by Konrad Mil- 
ler, Stuttgart 1928). Accoiding to Jirecek {op. ci/., 
1 ^' 531)1 Varna was Bulgarian again from X20i 
mid much visited by Italian seafarers. “In the 


second half of the fourteenth century a Bulgarian 
dynasty of Kuman origin was established on the 
coast here" {ibid.). In 1366 Varna was besieged 
by the Crusaders under Amadeus VI of Savoy. 

The first Turkish attack on Varna \\ hich took 
place in the time of Muiad li in 138S under the 
leadership of Djandarl! “Ali Pasha (cf. on him 
Taeschner and Wittek. Di: Veiirfami/ie dcr Gaii- 
diirh’zade., in /jV., xviii. 86 sqq.). but was unsuccess- 
ful. It was only after the fall of Bdyn (Vidm) that 
the whole of bulgaiia from Varna to the Tnnok 
became a Turkish province (1393; cf. Jirecek, 
Gcschiihte der Biilga) en^ p. 356). On Nov. 10, 
1444. was fought the celebrated battle between 
Muiad II and the Christians under Wladi-law 111 
king of Poland and Hungaiy, in \Nhich the latter 
lost his life (hence his Polish epithet Warnehc- 
zyk) and his army suffered a fearful defeat. 1 his 
victory of the Turks consolidated in great measure 
their position in Europe and formed a stepping 
stone to the conquest of Constantinople. 

According to Hadjdji Wialifa. in the xvntb 
century Varna was the capital of a district in the 
sandjak of Silistna. About this time and later it 
was repeatedly the scene of battles between Rus- 
sians and Turks (1610, 1773 iSio). Ewliya 
Celebi in his Travels (i. 290; records a defeat 
of Cossacks at Varna in 1061 (1650 — 1651); he 
himself was wounded in another Cos.'-ack raid on 
Varna (v. 84 — 88). The same traveller mentions 
the town in several other passages (e. g. iii. 3031 
304, 350, 373) nnd describes it fully in connection 
with his visit in 1656 (v. SS— 92). According to 
him, the Muslims lived in seven mahalla^ while 
the Greeks {Rum).^ Jews and Armenians occupied 
five. Varna then contained 4.000 well built houses, 
5 large mosques, the names of which Ewliya gives, 
and 36 masdjids. The trade of the harbour was veiy 
busy. In the neighbourhood there were 10,000 
vineyards and many gardens. In this connection 
Ewliya tells the amusing story of the Kadi of \ arna 
of the time (called Pacawra-Kadi by the people) who 
in addition to a wicked tongue had so laige a nose 
that he could not perform the prostrations {sKd/iid) 
with his forehead but only — contrary to the 
I rule^ — with the right ear. Although the Pacawra- 
I Kadi was very strict {musaHi). it was continually 
discussed in the town whether his ^alat could be 
regarded as valid at all. 

In the Russo-Turkish war of 1828—1829 Varna 
had to surrender on Oct. 10, 1828 after a three 
mouths’ siege and was only restored to the Turks 
at the peace of Adrianople. In the Ciimean war, 
the French and English joined the Turkish army 
at Varna by the end of June 1854, built a large 
camp here and at the beginning of September 
began the Ciimean campaign from here. In the last 
Kusso-Turkish war, Varna was not near the field 
of action and was handed over without seeing 
any fighting to the Russians and Bulgarians on the 
conclusion of peace (1S78). At the Congress ot 
Berlin. Varna was definitely allotted to Bulgaria. 

The cession of the Dobrudja to Rumania (1913) 
is said to have affected the commerce of Varna, 
In the Great War Varna was twice bombarded (27 
Oct. 1915 und 16 Jan. 1916) by the Russian fleet. 

Bibliography. The battle of Varna is 
very fully descnljed by the early f)ttoman histo- 
rians, e. g, Urudj b. Add. f. 55 — 58 (Oxford 
) and f. 117 — 120 (Cambridge MS.); "Ashik- 
pa^a-zade, Stambul 1332, p. 132 — 133; Ne^ri, 
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m J/, I G., i. IlS — 119; Anonymoua, ed. 
uiese, p. 65 — 70 (traiibl. p. 92 — 94) but it is 
no! ne^';ected bj modern Turkish historians (cf. 
,Vhiiied Kefik, J^ui'kiye Tarikhi^ 171. [Istanbul 
19231, p 240 — 242, with a plan of the battle- 
hclJj. — The Ukrainian orientalist A. Krymski 
gives in Ills JGiito/y oj Turkey (Little Rus- 
sian, Kiev 1924, cf. the review in M.O.G.^ ii. 
335 — 37 Ji P- 47 — 56 not only an account of 
the baitle but also discusses the leports of eve- ' 
witnesses, the souiccs in the earliest European, : 
Turkish and Byaautine historians as well as 
European works of the xixth and xxth centuries ! 
including Slav and Rumanian, with occasional 
critical notes Krymski came to the conclusion , 
that the woiks on the subject by Slavs and ' 
Rumanians ol the xyth century are of less value \ 

than Cicrmaii woiks of the xixth centurv'. ' 

Also, lladjdji Khaiila. Runteei nvi:/ Z>as/itr, transl. ! 
J. V. Hammer. Vienna 1S12: Ewliya Celebi, Si- I 
yukal/iiiDU. i., lii. and v., Constantinople 1314 — 
1315; .1 Hammer. G 0 . T. i. 345 — 356 
and IV. 647: t^oiist. Jiiecek, Gesckichte aer 
Juilyireu. Tiugue idjD; do., Das Furstenthiim 
f'ragae-\'ienna-Leipzig 1891,9.530- 
532 ;= mam passage; and p. 537; Enukiope- 
iiG.s. Seeiar' G/ ikyaus-Efrou^ vol. v. (St. Pe- 
tersburg 1892;, S, v.; J, Nikolaos, 'H ’Ojijj-ffo;, 
\aina 1894 ^inaccessible to me; quoted by lias- 
luck. Lnnstimit} and Islam under the Sultans.^ 
(Kford. 1 10= and 207}; Jorga, Gesckichte de] 

0. manuJieu Keiches, vol 1., Gotha 1908, p. 441- 
443 '.w'lth literature of the battle of 1444;; St. 

1. ane-Puole, Turkey^ {y= The Story of the 

G.iti.n,. vol. .\iv.j, I.ondoii 1908,9. 91 95: 

H (jiblioiis, The Foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire {ijoo — 140s). Oxford 1916, p. 129 and 
174. A ilajek, Bufarien unter der Tiirken- 
h:r, sJiapt^ Beilin and Leipzig 1925, p. 10, 13 
107— loS; U. Tafrali, Zu cite pontique de Dio- 
nyiopohs, expljrat.on archeolostque de la cote de 
la me, .\oi,c enti e les caps K'ali-Aera et Ecrene 
faite en ic/eo, Pans 1927, lude.v (only deals 
w ith \ ariia indirectlyj; The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nua , 1929, s. v.; Annuairc statistupie du A'o- 
qniume du Bn/piric e.qjq—cqso (Bulgarian and 
Prenen), tvoha 1930, p 22; Almana/i kral,e-jine 
jaycs.aiye (Zagreb since 1930I, 1. 40 and 44. 

vrirvrAvr«sT.„ HiHLM B.VIk.XKTAKEViO) 
VIDJAYANAGAR, a city of .Southern 

India, now m ruins, situated in 15= 20' .V. and 
7 b 2b' T., .jn the southein bank of i|,c Tunga- 
bhadia. It W.IS founded .about 1330 a. D either 
>■ ^tru Ikdlala 111 of 1 Haravatip^m, 01 hyX: 

1.1 u o.iiets variously descnhed as being waiden, 
the no. thern marches of h.s kingdom and as 
icLis o tiio kakatiya kingdom of Warangal or 
o Muhu.nniad b Tiighluk [q. v.] of DihUr Two 
K aese duels Hariha.a and Bukka, established 
thLui.t^TVc. in Xidjajaaagar while the Muslims, of 


the Deccan were in rebellion against Muhammad 
b. Tughluk, and later, while al-Din Bahmaii 

Shah was occupied in founding and consolidating 
the kingdom of the Deccan, they gradually extemlcd 
their rule over the Peninsula and founded the great 
Hindu kingdom of Vidjayanagar, the hUtor) o: 
which lb largely a record of intermittent warfare 
with the Muslims ou its northern frontier, nr.>t 
with the great kingdom of the Deccan, and latci 
with the Muslim states which rose on its ruins. The 
wealthy Hindu kingdom was able to maintain an 
army greatly outnumbering that of the Bahmanid.-v, 
but the balance of success lay with the more virile 
Muslims, though for two centuries and a quarter 
thv^y were unable entirely to subdue the great Hindu 
state. The ostensible cause of difference was usuallv 
the possession of the Raycur Duab, the debatable 
land lying between the rivers Krishna and Tu!i;^a- 
bhadra, but the Bahmanids seldom needed a pu- 
text tor attacking iheir Hindu neighbuiiis. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century, after the dis- 
solution of the Bahmani kingdom, the Sultans cl 
the independent Muslim kingdoms of Bi^apur. 
Ahmadnagar, Gulkunda, and Bidar foolishly sought 
the aid of the Radjaof Vidjayanagar in their iniei- 
necine disputes, and the Radja, more powertul 
than any one of them, so disgusted all by hi^ 
assumption of superiority and by the insults which 
he offered to their religion that they formed a 
confederacy against him. In December, 1564, the 
allied Sultans of Bidjapur, Ahraadnagar, Gulkunda 
and Bidar met at Sholapur, and, marching south- 
ward met the army of Vidjayanagar on Januaiy 5i 
south bank of the Krishna, about 
thirty miles fiom the small town of Talikota. Kama 
Radja, the regent of Vidjayanagar, was captured 
and put to death, and at the sight of his head, 
raised on a spear, the Hindu army broke and 
fled, and was pursued with great slaughter as far 
as Vidjayanagar, which the Muslims destroyed, 
after having occupied the city for six months, 
reduced some neighbouring strongholds, and laid 
waste the country. The great kingdom of Vidja- 
yanagar ceased to exist. Some of its northern 
districts were annexed by the neighbouring Mus- 
lim states, and Us southern districts passed under 
the rule of minor Hindu chiefs. 

I b iio g r ap h y Muhammad Kasim Kirishta. 
Giifshan~i Ibrahimi^ Bombay lith. 1832; Ali 
Samnam, Burhan-i Maathir MSS., and tran-)- 
lation by Sir Wolseley Haig in the Indian An- 
ciqiiary,^ ^evsell, A Forgotten 

Empire-^ London 1900; S. Krishnaswami Aiyaii- 
gar. South India and her FTuha/n/nadan Invade) 
Oxford 1921; A little knoion Chapter of Vija- 
yanagar History^ Ilrishnadevardxa of Vijaya- 
nagar; Sou)'Cc’s of Vijayanagar History.^ Madras 
1919; Cambridge History of India^ vol. iii-^ 
chapters xvii. and xviii. (T. W. Haiu) 

VIZIER. [See WazIr.] 
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WABAR, a district and tribe of the ; 
cailiest period, in the southern halt ; 

,j f Arabia. Al-Bakri, Mu'il/am, p. 835 and 
\akut, 3 Iu^Jiam, iv. 896 give the vocalisation ' 
jr'aKin and compare the form with Hadhami and 

Katami. , v • ' 

The Wabar are mentioned by the historians 
along iiith the ^\d, Thamud and other extinct 
mbe° as one of the original peoples of Arabia, all 
of whom are included (as ai-^Arab al-ba uLi) by 
.some genealogists among the^^true, original Arabs 
(,:/ 3 A>a 6 a/^arfif or a/-‘AHia). Al-Suyuti^, for 
example, with whose estimate of the AArba Ibn 
ImraiJ in the Dj ainhara and others agree (see 
E. Fresnel, Lettn IV. . . stir I'hiUoire des A^■ab^s . 

,n y.A., ser. Hi., vol. v., 1838, p. 529 s<jq.-^ following 
him Ritter, ILrJkunJe, Berlin 1846, xii. 57), gives 
.1.' the true Arabs the ^Ad, Xhamud, Tasm, Djadis, 
etc. putting the Wabar in the last (ninth) place 
,ind distinguishing from this group the muta (ir- 
!u\i, the naturalised, “arabicised” Arabs, who also 
include the descendants of Kahtan, who altogelhei 
make up the descendants of Irani, son of Sheni, 
■inJ along with them as a special (third) group 
of peoples, the mtalckriba^ which comprises the 
descendants of Isma'il (the Ma'add), while other 
gene.rlogists with Yemeni bias oppose thewiKAini- 1 
/ iha or m!tsta’'riba as one group (the Isma ill) to \ 
those extinct tribes and along with them to the j 
KahtSn as the ^Aiba^. Al-Hamdani (223 A- 
describes WabSr as the land in which live al- • 
''Arab al-'ariba and Tabari also (od. de Goeje, 1. ■ 
750) so describes the BanB Wabar (in sonm MS^- ■ 
corrupt; in i, 221 we have the form abar', Ihn , 
.il-.\tlilr also gives the right form in his Chronicle). 
.Similarly al-Mas'udi, Tanblh (^B. G. A., viii. 184) ^ 
and MurTuij (Paris 1861 sqq.^ iii. 288 .'7.) numbers ; 
the Wabar and others among the e.xtinct Arab | 
tribes, at the same time giving the names of their , 
ancestors, as does Tabari, i. 221 (on the genealogy, , 
cf. i. 750). , } 

The statements of the Arab geographers and , 
historians about the history of the Wabar ate | 
'troiigly satuiated with legend. The stories current , 
among the Arabs are given by Ibn al-Pakih ( 

G. A., V. 37 sqA) whose statements aie combined 
from several sources, al-Bakri [op. cHG), much more 
fully V.fkut (iv. S96 sqq. \ a brief synopsis in the 
still more briefly in the Kamus and a lilt e 
more fully in the TSdq, s. v.). Yakut quotes various 
authorities, including Hisham b. al-Kalbi, Muham- 
mad b. Ishak, Ibn al-Faklh, and other direct and 
indiiect sources. His statements (iv. 897) agree a 
most word for word with those of Ibn al-FaV' • - 

Kazwini ['Adqci'ib, ii. 41, ed. Wiistenfeld, GoUmgeir 

1S48) and later writers, except of course the 3 arasii 
al- ^ aie based on Yakut, d he same characteristic 
features »re common to the authors and compilers 
mentioned. These include the purely legendary 
elements, that the name of the land goes back to 
an ancestor Wabar, who flourished at^the 
the confusion of tongues (so al-Mas'udi, ^ ’ 

P- 184; Tabari, i. 221, 250), that after the fall 
of the ‘Ad (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, /biaiu/, i/i- 20)1 

The E.vcyclopaedia of Islam, IV . 


previous inhabitants of Wabar, the Djlnn took 
possession of the land (so also al-Hamdani, op. 
cit.^ p. 154, 223; Tabari, i. 221), and men lived 
there no longer but' only half men [nas/ias), beings 
who had only half a head, one eye, one hand, 
one leg (Yakut, ii. 263, tells the same story of 
Shihr', that no one dared enter this land and its 
inys’leVious inhabitants destroyed the crops of the 
adjoining lands between Shihr and \ aman. .A. 
feature which is developed in the legend, on older 
models, is the story that Wabar was a particulaily 
fertile 'land, rich in water and ftuU-trees and 


leilUC _ 

especially iu palms (so aUo al-Ma^ udi, Muruiij, 
iii 276, 288 sq.)\ al-Xabigha’s mention of palms 
in the land of Wabar (in Ahlwardt,_ The Divans 
etc., London 1870, p. II2 from Yakut) was taken 
as evidence that the land was fertile and ^habited 
(cf al-Bakrt, loc. eii., with Yakut, iv. 898). 

The mentions of Wabar in the poetry are of course 
not independent evidence, but repeat as a rule 
only the conventional notions of the great antiquity 
and fall of the people and the isolation of their 

land (cf. also Ya^ut, iv. 897). 

What arouses interest in these fables and may 
be of use are the geographical ideas at the bottom 
of them. According to some of ibese statements, 
the broad land of Wabar stretched from ^ihr to 
SanV, in general to the eastern frontier of \ aman, 

! according to others, it comprised the whole tern- 
; lory between Nadjran and IJadramot; lastly, ac- 
; cording to others, it was the territory between 
i the “sfud of Yabrin” [Bimab Yabrlrt) and Yaman 
•(see also Djawhari). From these topographical 
' tots, which in spite of their differences together 
give a tough general picture, it can be deduced 
' fhat the poition of the South Arabian deseit, 

' of the Rub' al-S>ab or Dabna, north of the Mahra 
: f's ] country, Was called Wabar by the Arabs 
■' but this geographical name was also understoojd 
i “. a wide? sensi and extended to the whole Dahna 
The part called Wabar adjoined in the east the 
' deseit^ area of al-Ahkaf (dunes) which lay north 
i to west of Hadraroot. C. I.andberg [£(udes sur 
Us diaUcles de I'ArabU meridtomile, Leyden 190G 
'' i 160) says on the authority of information 
i deceived from natives that in the expression a W 
' a/to-fu/the place-name, according to South AraW 
.deaf refers not only to the district of al-Ahkaf 
Wh Hadrambt, p. 149 ) 

which the Arabian troglodytes live (cf. '“VnL )• 
154, on the diflerent topographical clues for this 

impossible to accept RitteFs (a/, cf/ xiii. 

aiO identification of the Wabar with the Ba!v<,a/3*po,, 

who are mentioned by Ptolemy in “"".^rtion 
with the Thaniudis and are to be located m the 
northern half of the west coast of Arabia ( he 
first component of the name obviously connected 
with Sa/iS; attempts at identification will be found 
in Sprenger, DU Alte Geographic Arabiens, Bern 
1873 P 50 Shtzzecei 

GelchichU und Geographie Arabians, y.tr\in 1890, 
ii ->41 Jit). Ritter’s comparison (xii. 271, i 92 J 
of Wabhr in Idrisi (ed. Jaubert, i. 156) is also 

6 S 
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to lie leiected. Theie never was any cogent reason ; 
to dismiss the Wabai into the realm of fable, 
vitli Sprcngei fe/. cit., p. 296J and others, as a 
people that neeei existed and to deny any historical 
10 geographical foundation to their mention along 
with oilier extinct tubes. ustcnfeld yDic Jl ohn- 
i7:c .71/ f iVdfiaenuigefi tier a) at-isclufi Stdmme^ in 
Ad’,.. G. IV. Golt.., 1S6S, xtv. 13J in agreement | 
with the .Vrab writers described the tiibes of 'Ad, 
Ihauiud etc. as the original inhabitants of Arabia, 
who had partly extinguished one another and 
partly become mingled with the peoples who 
succeeded them, so that they aie to be regarded , 
as having been extinct many centuries before ' 
Islam. 

Although the recoids are clothed in the form , 
of legend, it docs not follow that the whole story 
is a puie invention, but only that we have here 
the memory of an ancient people, which has 
become a legend: similar things are to be found 
in the liist'.iiy of most nations. Theie is a series 
111 falialous stones associated with the whole of ' 
boutheiu .\ialiia between Vamanand 'Oman, a legion 
little known to .Viab men cfletteis. -Moritz (.•f/'/rWt’/.', 
Han ivei 1923. p. 2S s.j } also says that the names 
of tliu-e extinct peoples of the early days of Arabia 
including the ‘•Wil-ai" (so also on p. 60, 122) 
aic at least liisioiical and that there may be a 
liistoiical kernel in the stories of the fertility of 
cultivated areas which later became deseittluough ■ 
ii.itui 1 causes, such as continued drought and 
-and'tuims. He quotes similar phenomena in Egypt. 
Ike loriiiation of the descit, moreover, must have 
ha.Je 'umo piogiess since the time of Ptolemy, | 
as his mail Arabia shows towns or villages in ' 
regions vvhieh have since become deseit or only 
Cl intain ruiiis 1 on refcienccs in Greek and Roman 
writers for the historicity of the Thamud of. the 
■irticle ruR.v m Pauly-W issuvva’s, KcakncykL tki 
V../J./. tiims'icisscus.hLij t. — It is also worthy 

of note tliat suutli of Sail), the chief town of the 
ilouiisliing oasis of Afiadj , I'liilby yThe Hcaii 
A .//i/.'i.M. 1922. ii. 99 s.yy ) m 1917 saw. along 
with other remains of .an ancient culture, the ruins 
of a huge building, ilic Kusaiiat ‘‘Ad, so called, 
as his companions luhl him. after the king ‘Ad 
b bhailddd, vvlio ruled in the remote past over 
these regdons and whose capital wa.s in “Wiibar” 
353 ji -a month's jouiiicy to the south in 
the de’seit neai the liontier of Hadiamot. The 
story told liv him of this king contains several 
details found in the well-known traditions of 
the I ruphet Hud. 1 he luined site of Kusaiiat 
.\d Is marked in I’hilbv s map under 22° io‘ 

^ ^ 20 Eu't Long , a position 

.'.inch of couise is onlv calculated approximately. 
•If Waiiai he was also told fp. 221) that the 
liinnan. a clan ot the A 1 Murra. included it in 
t! eir teiritory. If th.e geogiaphic.al conception of 
Mai dr sail exists among the Arabs, theie is no 
leason to 'oppO'C tuat the leierences in liteiature 
‘‘nd jieople are based on an invention 
‘o the genealogists. I he old view put forward by 
G-.G.G , xxii. 659) and recently cham- 
H‘ ‘osd liv Mui.iz ut . p. 29. 122; that the 

‘•olieiiii.ii (lie 'lu^f,ufnxi des I’tolemaeus 
'Wi'l vi. 7. 24)" 1, Ceitainlv not piobable (cf. the 
■’-'l.cie iiiiivRii.at in Ikaulv-Wissowa; And. for 
, "/ ’.'i-i' 'Citatum of the Ibawban, which has 

.at,..y been used again a.s a basis for fuither de- 
wue lulls, anel also fur Glasei's eriors). Isolated state- 


ments of Arabic authors regarding the countiies 
round Wabar seem to make it possible to define 
Its frontieis appioximately. According to Tabari, 
i. 221, the land of Abar (see above) lay between 
Vamama and ^ihr; akut, iii^ 59*/ gives the in- 
foimalion that the “Sand of ‘Alidj” {rami ^Ahdj) 
adjoins Wabar; the former is a northern salient 
of the great South Arabian desert which stretches 
between Bahrain and Yamama and is characteiised 
by the fact that trees and plants grow theie. As 
a matter of fact the north-eastern termination of 
the great desert is an oasis, that of Vabrin, 111 
which the desert region, which some, especially 
later geographers, understood as the Dahna propei. 
1. e. a north-easterly continuation of the Rub‘ al- 
Khali. has its southern limit. After this oasis, the 
most southern pait of the district of Vamama. the 
adjoining desert is also called “Sand of \abriii . 
The frontiers between ‘Alidj and the Dahna fluc- 
tuate in the Arab geographers, and sometimes the 
tw'o regions are even said to be identical. Al-Bakri 
Intel prets the extent of the desert of Yabrin in a 
wider sense, for accoiding to him it extends from 
Yamama to Hadrambt. For our knowledge of 
Yabrin, the A2(3p;; of Ptolemy, vi. 7, 35, the 
statements in Abu "I-Fida’ are importaut (see 
Rommel, Abdtilfedae Arabiae desa ipHi\ Gotttingen 
1S02, p. 84), in Yakut (see his several references 
fiom the index) and al-Hamdani (p. 105, 137, I 49 J- 
Buickhaidt had already heaid from IJeduins that 
the only habitable area in the eastern Dahna wa.s 
the Wadi Yabiin with date-plams and wells (which 
the latest reports confiim) but with an unhealthy 
climate. It is an oasis, rich in water, with settle- 
ments and was at one lime, as Pelly, who visited 
the region in 1865 tells us, a fertile well-tilled 
district with an imposing town, but suffered heav ilv 
in the Karmatian wars. Philby obtained some in- 
formation about the oasis, which belongs to a 
section of the A 1 Murra (see op. cit., ii. 2lt sqi].). 
Cheesman’s account contained the first more ac- 
curate information (in G. 7., Ixv., 1925, p. 112 
ihe statements of the Arab aulhois, 
ue may regard the oasis of Yabrin as the most 
northerly part of the ancient extensive land of 
Wabar: this agrees with the stories of Wabar 
wealth of palm-trees and with the geographical 
background of the legends^ in so far as they do 
not, like some geographers, locate Wabar definitely 
in the adjoining desert of 'Alidj (cf. Mas'udi, 
iii. 288). The southern continuation of 
It is then either the sandy region of Khiran about 
sixteen days’ journey south of Yabrin, a settle- 
ment of the Al Murra with some wells and water- 
pools (Philby, op. ii. 219), or the district 

about half a degree \\esl of it in the same latitude. 
The farther continuation to the south goes via 
al-Ahkaf to the northern frontier of Hadramut, 
N. W. of Mahra. I'he sandy region of Yabrin also 
luns southwards into the deseit of al-Djuz^ and 
then into that of al-Ahkaf. In Stieler, 

9th ed., map 60, Gutha 1905, Wabar is located 
about 46° — 47® East lung, and c. 22° 40^ N. Lat. 
which is rather too high. 

Bibliography'. The works of the Arab 
authors and of the modern wiiters (Ritter, 
Spienger, Moritz, Philby, etc.) have been given 
with references in the article. We need only 
add p. Wustenfeld, Bahrein nnd yemd/fia.^ in 
Abh. G. IV. Gotl..^ xix. (1S74), 173 sqq. 

(J. Tkatsch) 
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WADA^I. Wada^i or Wadda’i, also called Bergu 
or Borgu and Dar-Salih, lies lo the west of Dar- 
l ur fiom which it is separated by the provinces 
•j-' Tama, Mai a, Masalit and Sila, which have in 
■ lie past been politically dependent sometimes on 
iCu-Fur and sometimes on Wada i according to 
■lie fortune of war. The boundaries of Wada i m 
other directions are not very precise; the kingdom 
at Us greatest extent at the height of its power 
aid not stretch beyond Kuti on the south, 
Fitri on the west, Ennedi and the mountains 
jf Kapka or Gabga in the north (Gaoga of 
1 eo Africanus and of the Arab geographers, not 
U) be confused with Gaogao or Gao on the 

Although lying at the southern limits of the 
desert regions and receiving a very slight rainfall, 
the country is comparatively fertile. It is watered 
uy a certain number of seasonal water-courses 
and two fairly large rivers: the Batha^ which 
ends in the west in Lake Fitri and the Bahr al- 
Salamat which flows to the south into the Upper 
^aii. 

The population is a very mixed one, consisting 
ioi the most part of tribes of negro stock and 
to a smaller extent of peoples some of which 
‘jwe their oiigin to a mixture of black and white 
docks, while others are of almost pure white 
origin. To the fiist category (tribes of negro stock) 
belong the Maba, politically and socially the most 
important, the Kodoi, the Mimi, the Kashmere, 
the Kadjakse, the Kondogo, the Mara or Mararit, 
the Dadjo, etc., all Muslims, then, in the south, i 
the Biha and Ruha, among whom Islam has made 
less progress, all belonging to the same great ' 
ethnic group and speaking languages related to 
one another; these languages are to be classed . 
ja the same linguistic group as the Nuba, Kanuri, 
Icda etc. We also find in Wada^i, especially in 
;he southern provinces, an appreciable number of 
representatives of tribes who have still remained 
pagan in part or completely, like the Kuk<a, Gula, 
Xduka etc,, speaking dialects related to that of 
baghirmi. The peoples of mixed stock are first 
the Bideyat or Anna, the Zaghawa or Gabga, nomads 
of the north, all Muslims, speaking negro languages 
iclated to that of the Teda of Tibesti and related 
al'O to the dialects of the Maba, Kodoi etc., then 
Tundjur, who are said to be of Semitic, pie- 
Llamic origin, who speak an Arabic dialect that ! 

to be very archaic and are said only to i 
have adopted Islam in the xviith century; their 
is even now very superficial. Lastly, the 
Arab eleinent, in the strict sense, is represented 
p a few Ulad Sliman, nomads who came in 1842 
from Fezzan from which they had been driven , 
>) the Turks, and by much more numerous Shuwa, 
''Ome nomads (breeders of camels, sheep and goats), 
^ome settled (cattle-raisers), the latter often showing ' 
p admixture of negro blood; these Shuwa have ; 
been coming in little groups from quite an eaily ] 
i^eriod, some from Upper Egypt, others from ; 
hyrenaica and Tripolitania. The principal tribes | 
"f t^he Shuwa are the Salamat, Khuzam, Uja*^adne, ■ 
-lahamid, Dakakire etc. The Ulud Sliman and the ■ 
Shuwa are Muslims and speak Arabic. ! 

"bhe whole population of Wada’i pioper is ; 
^"timated at 749,000, which represents a mean ; 

' ensity of 26 people to one square mile. ; 

1 he capital was Kadama, to the S. W. of Abeshe, 
down to the middle of the xviith century. Then j 


' it was Wara to the N. N. W. of Abeshe, down 
to the middle of the xix^h century. It was then 
transferred to .-\beshe (or Abejdier), which is a 
town of about 30,000 inhabitants with houses of 
clay and huts thatched with straw ; the royal 
quarter, surrounded by a high wall of earth, is 
distinguished by a castle, three storeys high, of baked 
brick, built in i860 in the reign of king 'All by 
tw'o Egyptian or Tripoliianian architects. 

According to local tradition, Wada^i was at first 
1 under the authority of a dynasty of foreign pi inces, 
j belonging to the tribe of the Tundjur, who had 
their capital at Kadama and who were more or 
lesa vassals of Dar-Fur. These princes were not 
, Muslims but several of them whose memory has 
survived have Arabic names, like the last of them, 

' Dawud, called Almerenn. It w’as only in 1615 that 
Islam is ."said to have been introduced among the 
! native people^ of WadaT as a result of the preaching 
of a legendary individual sometimes called Djami^ 
j and sometimes SMih, whom some say was of Maba 
' stock, but whom others connect with the Aiab 
j tribe of pja'alln, which has its cradle near Berber 
on the Nile. In any case, the family which claims 
descent from ^amF is undoubtedly of negro stock 
I and regarded as of Maba origin. 

About 1635 a son or nephew of DjamF called ^Abd 
; al-Karim and also known as Muhammad al-Salih 
gathered around him the Maba and the Kodoi 

■ recently converted to Islam by his father or his 
' uncle, as well as the Arabs of the district, preached 

the holy war against the infidel dynasty of the 
I Tundjur princes, defeated or killed the king Dawud, 

' proclaimed himself (i. e. sovereign) of WadaT, 

■ made his capital at Waia and founded a new 
dynasty there which retained the throne till 1911. 

The I'o/iik exercised power with the help ot 
several comicillois, including his mother, w'ho 
had the title of momoy and four dignitaries called 
kimaki/y assisted by lieutenants {a/nfel'er)^ squires 
(ica//za//^) and a supervisor {sinmelik). He had 
around him chamberlains, pages, eunuchs, mes- 
sengers and tax-collectors as well as a militaiy 
guard, one section free men and the other slaves. 
The teriitorial commands were in the hands of 
military governors each of whom, called an 
had at his disposal an aimy laised from the tribes 
of hib district. The most important of these com- 
mands were: that of an who had the title of 

! djertna under whom were the Kodoi, as well as 
; the town of Wara and the westein provinces ; that 
of the agU Almahamid which included the Arabs 
of the north and the Zaghawa; that of the agid 
al-Salamat, who ruled the territories of the south. 
There were as many as 80 afui. Each province 
or dZir was administered, under the authority of 
the agU^ by a tandjaky and each village had 
at its head a political chief and an agricultural 
official. 

This organisation however lacked solidarity; the 
different agid were often fighting with one another 
or with the kolak and they had frequently to use 
force to secure the obedience of those under them. 
The history of WadaT, so far as we know it, is 
simply the history of foreign or civil W'ars and of 
the cruelties perpetrated by the kings and dignitaries 
on members of their own families. 

The first kolaky 'Abd al-KarIm (1635—1655), 
paid tribute to Dar-Fur, like the Tundjur rulers 
who had preceded him. He succeeded how^ever in 
giving WadaT a certain amount of independence 
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r.ni.1 .•'Cttled its eastern boundaries by agreement 
null bdlaiman Solong, the king of Dar-Fur. He 
contiil'Utc'l to completing the conversion of a 
con'uicrable section of his subiects to Islam. This 
Hork «as continued after him by his son Khaiut 
al-Kal.ii (1655 — 167S). IHjarif (1678 — 1 68 1) and 
\ a'kub ‘Arus (16S1 — > 707 ) endeavoured to cast off 
the suzerainty of Dar-Fur t the second succeeded in 
defeating the Dar-Fur army which was commanded 
b\ 'L mar Lele and in taking him prisoner. Kharut 
al-Saghir (1707— -> 745 ) engaged in an unsuccessful 
war with the Barghirini. Djoda (1745 — > 795 ) re- 
sumed the struggle against Dar-Fur. defeated its 
king '.\bd al-Kasim and secured the independence 
of Wadai. he undeitook a number of expeditions 
against the pagans of the south and even succeeded 
m taking a portion of Kanem from the lule of Bornu. 
Salih Deiiet (1795—1803) was dethroned by his 
son .\Ld al-Karim who assumed the name of 
Saijiin (1803 >813) and distinguished himself in 

a war again-t h-Vbd al-Kahman Gawiang, king of 
Bagliirmi. whose capital Masenja he took and 
plundered in 1S06. 'Abd al-Rahman was killed in 
the course of the campaign and his son and 
sticces-or Euigumanda had to acknowledge the 
suzeiaioti of \\ ada^i. The kolak .babun developed 
the trade of his lands and established relations 
with I.gjpt. He was however of a cruel and blood- 
Jiii-'ty disposition and made enemies in his 
etitouiage, who finally assassinated him. His son 
Yiisuf Khaiifein (1S14-1829), a debauchee and 
drunkard, w'as poisoned as a iCsultof aconspiiacy 
again-t him. K.akib (1S29 — 1S30) was placed on 
the throne at an early age under the regenev of 
his iiiother but soon died of smallpox. 'Abd’ al- 
gieat-giandson of Djoda, was chosen to 
succeed him after a bloody civil war but he also 
died of smallpox in >834. 

Famine now desolated the kingdom, and droit- 
tlie \\ adauans to plunder the western provinces 
01 Dai-Iur. .Muhammad Fadil, king of this 
country, sent a punitive expedition which reached 
Warn and put 01, the throne a Wada’ian piince ! 
naiiie.l Munammad Sharif who recognised the ' 
su/eraint) of Dai- Fur and leigned fiom 1835 to ■ 
> 5-. possessing a prestige and authority and a : 
■sense of justice whicli had been previouslv unknown 
Haling cause to complain of the conduct of the 
poiie.lu Siaikh Oniai, lord of Bomu, he attacked 
nm and defeated him at Ku-ri and forced him 

M i'"'^ of 8,000 dollars. It was 

Huhanimau Sharif who moved the capital fiom 
aia o, ..Pe^e. He became blind and Imd to 
Icfeiul h.nisclf against one of his own sons' 
uhniiaie y lie went out of his mind and died it! 
sa8 It was 111 his reign that WadaM for the 
4 ime was iisited bi a European, the German 

w ° „ 1 io »856 and 

niurdcrej on it. 

self''t'o';'hr"°' (>858 '--i 874) devoted htm- 

cno urm d o'^or in the state and 

1C ura^^ed trade lietiveeii Wada’i and Tripolitania 

Sal-kin 

;;;3 


provinces of Runa and Kuti. In 1873 
visited by the German explorer Nachtigal, \\L;' i 
he treated with great consideration. 

VOsuf (1874 — 1898) allowed Baghirmi to rc-a n 
Its independence. He entered into friendly reLi/ ii.s 
with al-Mahdi, the head of the Sanusiya brotheiltG.- . 
It was in his reign that the adventurer Ka.:!: 
who came from Bahr al-C^azal, invaded Kuti(iS; > . 
then kuna, laid waste the southern province' .1 
Wada^i and installed a slave-dealer named iSv-i ad 
as sultan of Kuti and Ruha (1890). In 1S91 j 
latter was visited by the French explorer Crati,^ ; 
who had come from Ubangi; he tried to pic 
him from going on to Wada^i and being uu. ’ ' 
to make him abandon his plans, had him assa'^sir r i 
alung with his companions. In 1894, Rabah l-i.-g 
engaged in conquering Bornu, the kclak Vi - f 
sent an army against SanusI and forced hi .> 1 
recognise his suzerainty. A little later, in iS-". 
the same Sanusi signed a treaty of friendship \ 'li 
the explorer Gentil, the French commissiouca - 
L'bangi and Shari. 

Ibrahim (1898 — 1901) had to put down se\e: 1 
risings and died of w’ounds received in bat:\. 
Abu Ghazali (1901 — 1902) had to fight aga:-.-: 
one of his agnh named ^Asil who raised a c u* 
siderable section of the people against the A\ ■■ 
with such success that the kolak had to abaiUD'n 
his capital. In his place Dudmurra, son of Vu'U'. 
was proclaimed; he pursued Abu Ghazali, capt.Lui 
him and put out his eyes, while ^Asil, who ha I 
taken refuge in Fitri, put himself under the 
protection of the French troops who had c-'M- 
blished themselves in Vao. Dudmurra reign_ed i^'ii 
1902 to 1911. Soon after his accession, ^Asil let 
fitri and made war on the pagans of southci * 
Wada’i; arrested by order of Commandant Laigeai 
in 1903, he was for a time interned at the Fieii-’ 
post of Fort-de-Possel. However, Dudmurra's a '- 
viser^ professed to hold the French responsible 
for 'Abil’s doings and the aghi al-Salamat set t.:i 
to the French custom-house of Gulfe to the wc-c 
of Lake Iro and attacked Lieutenant Dujour et 
lomba in April 1904. On June 7, the 
"Lthman summoned the commandant of the French 
foit at "Vao to evacuate the district of Fitri; the 
latter indignantly rejected the ultimatum and hi' 
post wais attacked in January 1905 by a lieutenant 
of the i^erma. The attack was driven off and the 
Wada'ian aimy routed by Captain Riviere. Dud- 
muna blamed 'Uthman and had him poisoned m 
1906. Various Wada'ian governors however con- 
tinued to raid French territory, w'hich gave ri^k. 
to fighting in 1907 and decided the French to 
invade the western dependencies of Wadah along 

w ith L\sil, who, restored to favour with the Freneh. 

posed as a claimant to the throne. Dudmurra scot 
against the French an army of 2,800 rifles, Ic'l 
by the agid Almahamid, who was defeated on 
March 29, 1908 by the 280 men led by Captain 
Jcrusalemy and for a second time on June 
of the same year by Commandant Julien. 

On June 2, 1909, Abeshe was taken by Captain 
Fiegenschuh and Lieutenant Bourreau and on Ang 
3 ^^ Abil had himself proclaimed kolak in place "t 
Dudmurra, who had fled. But in January 19 ^*^' 
Captain Fiegenschuh, going with a detachment 
of troops among the Masalit, was attacked and 
massacred J)y them at Bir-Tawil, and =Alr Dinai- 
king of Dar-Fur, seized the opportunity to invade 
eastern W ada^i, while Dudmurra again resumed 
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the offensive from the north. The latter was driven 
’ ick across the Gabga by Captain Chauvelot. Then 
on Nov. 8, 1910, Lt. Col. Moll took Diirdjel, the 
thief town of the Masalit, which Dudmurra was. 
iieftnding; the latter was wounded and put to 
but Moll was himself killed at Dorolhe ■ 
a’uDg \Mth two lieutenants and five nun-commis- 
'uned officers. A little later, on Jan. 12^ 191 is 
Captain Modat took at Ndele (Kuti) the fortified 
1 .'dace of Sanusi who was killed in the fighting 
r.-id in October of the same year, the koluk Dud- 
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nturra came to make his submission to Colonel 
L.iigeauand abdicated. C\sil became king of Wada'i 
inler a French protectorate but he reigned only 
a few months as he had to be deposed on June 5, 
tMi2, on account of his duplicity. Since then 
Wada'i has been directly administered by the com- 
mandant of the district of Abe^e, which forms 
e part of the French colony of Tchad. 
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_ _ (Maurice Delafosse) 

WADI HALFA or simply Haifa, a modern 
town in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 21'^ 
55 ^ N. 31' 19' E., on the right bank of the Nile, 
c. 770 miles south of Cairo and 5 miles north of 
the Second Cataract, is the chief town of the 
piovince or rnudiriya of that name. It includes 
the village of TawfikTya, a new suburb \Nith fine 
bazaars, and its inhabitants, inclusive of the Nubian 
Mllagers of Dabarosa, number almost 3,000. Besides 
the Muslim places of worship there are the churches 
of the Copts, Greeks and English, The Government 
offices and hospital, and the official residential 
district lie to the south. The head of King John 
of Abyssinia is said to be beneath a tree near 
the hospital. The name of the place is due to 
tae halfa grass abounding in this region. In 
Pharaonic times the district was called Buhen. 
f^ppO'^ite the town, on the west bank, are the 
remains of the old Egyptian fortress of that name 
established under the Middle Empire. Pa-nebes, 
the rivot/’J/ of Ptolemy, was also in the neighbour- 
hood (Budge, The Egyptian Sudan, ii. 83). 

It was only towards the end of the nineteenth 
century that the town developed from a miserable 
Sudanese trading village into the important centie 
It now is on the frontier of Egypt and the Sudan, 
puiing the years 1884 — 5 it was made a militaiy 
of the British troops. Lord Wolseley's expe- 
ditionary force passed through it on its way to 
ji-'^ist General Gordon at Khartum. The place giew 
m importance as a result of the subsequent decision 
'^hich made it the political frontier, and when a 
garrison of Egyptian troops was established on the 
spot it figured again in the campaigns of 1896—98 
against the Mahdi. By the Sudan Convention of 
1S99 conditions were changed. The modern poli- 
tical boundary is now fixed at 22'^ X. Lat., a 
'Ps’tance of 27 miles noith of Wadi Haifa. The 
government railway to Khartum, which begins at 
tfie town, accounts largely * for its present day 
importance. Nile steamers connect it on the north 
^vuh Shallal, a village on the outskirts of Assuan, 


(Cambiidge 1922), index, 

(J. ^YALKER) 

WADI 'l-KURA, the valley between el- 
i 'ElS' and al-Medina on the old tiading route 
from South Arabia to Syria, usually called Wadi 
i Deidibbau. It i-, the dry bed of two wadis which 
j join in the centie, the Wadi al-D]izel from the 
j north and the Wadi el-Hamd from the south which 
comes dow'D from near Medina above the village 
of Meiiakiya and inns between the Dicbel Hamzi 
or Uhud (Ehad) and the city of the Prophet. Half- 
wav between el-'Ela’ and al-Medina it is joined 
on the right by the Wadi el-Tubdj or Wadi el- 
I Silsila, which connects it with Khaibar. 

I The most important place in the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura’ 
! is el-’Ela' with rich date-groves and cornfields 
which owe their existence to waim springs in the 
I valley. -At one time Kurh was the most important 
trading centre of the Wadi 1 -Kur 5 ^. It presumably 
took the place of the ancient Dedan (Daidan) the 
ruins of which, now called al-Khraiba. lie in the 
northeastern corner of the gardens of el-'Ela^ The 
oasis of Dedan, which was of importance as an 
impoitant point on the old trading route from 
the south to Egypt and Syria, was at one time 
in the possession of Minaean rulers who had 
deputies heie. Numerous Minaean inscriptions, 
which were found in el-'Ela', and the mention of 
the name Dedan (pnj in ancient South Arabian 
inscriptions and in the Bible (Gen. x. 7 ; xxv. 3) 
are further evidence of the close connections the 
old South Arabian states had with this place. 
Vakut still knows the old name of this place and 
records that Daidan was once a large town on 
the road from al-Belka^ to the Hicljaz but was 
already in ruins in his time. Legend connects the 
decline of the people of "-Ad and the story of the 
prophet Hud with this region. These stories were 
probably suggested by the rock tombs in the 
vicinity of Daidan (Khraibe). At the beginning 
of Islam the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura’ supported a consider- 
able Tewish population who, like their co-ieligionists 
in al-MedIna, were hostile to Islam. When in the 
year 2 (623—624) the Kainuka" were driven out 
of al-Medina and went through the Wadi 'l-Kuia" 
to Syria, they sheltered them for a month and gave 
them food and horses for the journey. In the year 
5 (626 — 627) the Jews of the Wadi ' 1 -Kura^ joined 
the defensive alliance formed by the Jews of Taima , 
Fadak and Khaibar against Muhammad. It was how- 
ever not till 7 (628) that they came to blows with 
the Prophet's forces, when after the capture of 
Khaibar, he marched through the Wadi T-Kura’ 
to al-Medina. The Jews of the valley, which was 
defended by towers, offered a vain defence. They 
were forced to surrender after heavy losses but 
were allowed to remain in the country ; they had to 
till the soil for their hated enemy, and in this way 
contributed considerable wealth to the treasury in al- 
Medina. Henceforth this important corridor, used 
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for the victorious campaign of the Muslims under 
Abil 'Ubalda against Syria,, remained in the hands 
of the lords of al-Medtna. although for admini- 
5trati\e puipo^es it continued for a time to belong 
to ^\rIa and foimed the frontier against the Hidjaz. 
The Jews were allowed to remain for some lime 
in the Wadi ’ 1 -Kuia\ Whether they were expelled 
a^ eaily as the reign of the caliph '^Umar I is not 
ceitain. All we know is that in al-Baladhuri’s time 
theie were no longer any Jews in the Wadi and 
the land had long been divided among the Muslims 
and belonged to the district of al-Medina. 
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WADI NUN, older foim Wadi NUl. This is 
not the name of a river but of a great plain 
in S. M . Morocco between the western Anti- 
Atias and Us Saharan outliers twenty miles from 
the ,ea. 'I’hc plain U foimed l.y the silt from a 
number of water-courses, of which the chief are 
the Wacii Saiyad and the Wadr Umm al-'Ajhar, 
winch unite to form the Wadi Asaka; the latter 
river join, the sea through a defile which has 
given It Us name. 

We find in the Wadi Nun a certain number 
uf oases with large villages (.Awgelmim or Gleimim, 
lysabn Tdiwin, Fa,k, Dubiyan, Tighmait, Asrir. 
W a ran. Alibuda etc ) which serve as trading centre.s 

foi tiie Sahaian nomads .and contain 3,000— 3,500 

faiiii'ies. These aie .\r.abo-Berliers belonging’ for 
tlie most part to the ila'kil and the I.amta [q.v 1; 
a few belong to the Gazula and to the .Sanh.adja. 
Ihej .almost all belong to the Tekna. but some 
to the Alt Ilaatman .and the AHjsas, There are 
also a nunibei of shorfa. marabouts, haratin and 

1 here i, hardly a historian or geographer who 
has dealt with the M.aghrib al-Aksa who has not 
mentioned this province. It owes its importance 
. seveial things- the Wadi Nun is in Morocco 

he ceeturies has communicated in the south with 

mdic.st with the bend of the Niger; it is at 
the exit of the ea.siest loute between the desert 
and the northern slope of the Atlas, a natuial 
•oute which luns on as far a.s .Mogador; lastly its 

'"mitei'LvT-”'^ enahleTtsinhabiL:: 

wiir Furooe ’r '^o^'^ercial relations 

with Europe and to secure the expo.tation of the 
rich produce of the Sudan, 

are^tllLV"''' The WSdi Nun was, we 

tiaditiur. sav°’’^haT%^^'^f 

time, ,1 , 7 "’’‘^-c-'>mels . Its name is some- 

to he aTsWod"T ""'i said 

t, • Jewish legends make the whale 


throw Jonah up on the coast of Sus and .hc 
memory of Joshua son of Nun is said to survu- 
in the name of the tribe of Ait ’Isa. 

In the vii^k century of our era, Lamta berbrr^ 
^\ere the owners of the oases and we may imag r.-j 
that the expedition of ^Ukba b. au 1 h. 

ephemeral rule of “^Abd Allah b. Idris in 
brought them for the first time into contact b 
Islam. They were probably great nomads; in 
tenth century however, they had a town, Nul 
I.amta, which seems to have occupied the -n: 
of the present village of Asrir. We do not know 
the date of its foundation but it was undoubte b. 
much earlier; it was a great market, where sin. L 
weie made of antelope hide {lamp) and fr ir i 
caravans set out to cross the Sahara for the Ml I't 
and Mauritania. It was no doubt this commeu.-T 
activity that at an early date attracted a Jev.nh 
colony here. 

In the century, Nul Lamta was conqueuJ. 

by the Almoravids who made it one of theii 
of operation and established a mint there, ike 
Lamta served this dynasty faithfully; on the ‘■'t’; ei 
hand, their risings against the Almohads in ckc 
following century resulted in bloody repri>al5. A 
little later, in 1218, the invasion of the Ma';’. 
Arabs reached the Wadi Nun and one of then 
tribes, the Dhwi HassSn, soon incorporated the 
Lamta, who ceased henceforth to play an indepen- 
dent part. 

Nul henceforth lost its importance and 
replaced as a port for the Sahara by TagviO't 
(the modern Ksabi); it was under this name that 
Europe for long knew the Wadi Nun. In thexN'- 
century began the expeditions from the Canar e' 
to the coasts of Africa, the object of which 
to procure slaves for the exploitation of the counti; . 
these were the celebrated entradas^ se\eial gi 
which reached the gates of Tagaost and resuUed 
in the foundation of a number of Spanish foitreS'«--' 

one of them, San Miguel de Saca, which howeNC- 
only lasted for a very short time, was quite_cl'>'C 
to the Wadi Nun, at the mouth of the A^aki. 
These expeditions were perhaps preceded or ac- 
companied by Christian missions. In 1 525? Tag-''''"- 
venerated the relics of a Portuguese of the Order 
of the Hermits of St. Augustine, who had 
in this region. 

The foundation of the SaMian dynasty resulted 
in the expulsion of the Christians and the people 
of Nun supplied gisji contingents to the sovereign-' 
who had lilierated Muslim soil. But very soon, n 
seems, their oases began to lose their position a 
starting-points fur caravans. The Shorfa cainv 
from Tagmadart in the upper Dar'^a and it v.i' 
by this route naturally that they brought to Mro- 
rakush the booty of their conquests on theNigei- 

This fact no doubt explains why the people oi 
the MadI Nun very soon disowned this dynast}- 
as well as why they were always at more 01 le-'' 
open enmity ^^ith the Filalis, who for similai 
reasons favoured the route by Tafilalt. In die 
xviith xviiith centuries the Wadi Nun seeni' 

to have belonged to the marabout state of Tazei- 
walt, founded by Abu Hassun al-Samlah, who^'- 
ambition at one time was to conquer the Sudan- 


He and his successors 


in every case 


maintained 


very regular commercial relations with the countr) 
‘-outh of the desert. In their reign European slnp^ 
frequently came to the coast of Sus to carry a\va) 
merchandise brought down by the caravans. Thi^ 
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V .1? a period of prosperity for the Wadi Nun, Economic life. In the Wadi Nun a few 

V, hich towards the beginning of the xix«^‘ century, cereals are grown, the vine and tobacco. The latter 
iorined a practically independent state under Shaikh has a ceitain reputation in all the westei'n Sudan. 
Dairuk the capital of W’hich, Awgelmun, soon There aie also palm-tree^, figs, pomegranates, a 
.-'.pplanted Tagaost. few' arganiers, oranges and Rarbary figs. Numerous 

The sultans however became disturbed at lhl:> hive^ produce an excellent honey. The main wealth 
direct trade between Europe and the southern of the country is in rearing camels, horses, cattle 
provinces of the empire: they were losing all the and particularly sheep and goats, 
profit from it. In the second half of the xviii^h Indu-^try is rudimentary ; there are a few armourers 
century, Sidi Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah closed the ' and several Jewish goldsmiths Fishing is practiaed 
a iutliern poits to trading-ships and forced them by certain tribes of the Tekna. 
liencefoith to come to Mogador, which he had The markets of Awgelmlm and Tighmart are 

j.ist founded. Tazerwalt and Wadi Nun had to of only local significance. The most notable aie 
.'end their caravans there and pay heavy taxes on the fairs aniu^-ga)) of Asrir, Ksabi and 

t’le articles exported. All their efforts and especially ; Awgelmlm which annually give an opportunity fjr 
those of Bairuk and his sons were in the direction [ the settled population and the nomads to exchange 
of duect relations with the European goveinments, j commodities, Tians-Saharaii trade has practically 
to make their country appear an independent ^tate j disappeared completely. 

and to lead ships to disobey the sultan’s orders | fi i h li 0 g r a p h w On account of the relations 

by founding on the coast a port where the customs i of Wadi Nun with Europe the bibliogiaphy of 

duties were lower than those at Mogador. The \ this province of Morocco is very important; and 

way was paved for this policy by the old relations will be found in the bibliography of the western 
of the Jews of the Wadi Nun with the European \ Sahaia publ. bvM. Funck I'rentano in Hesperis 

merchants and by the numerous shipwrecks which j (vol. xi., 1930, fuse. i. — ii.). — In addition to 

took place in this district at the end of the wiiith j the classical historians and geographers of North 

century, which gave Bairuk an opportunilv to ' Africa (^al-Bakri, al-ldusl, Abu ’l-Fida', Ibn lOral- 

di.'Cuss his plan with Christians. lie tried first of ‘ dun, Leo Africanus, Maimol), we only mention 

all in 1835 — -1836 to interest England and then i the more important here; Histcire dn Pyaiifra^e 

France in 1837 to 1853; finally after his death j c/ dc la captrait: de A/. Geneva 1789; 

in 1859, his sons began negotiations with Spain j R. Adams, The iSiDrailve of Robert Adapts^ 

which enabled this nation to get, by the treaty 1 London iSio; J. Riley, Loss of the American 

of Tetwan, the concession of a fishing station on ’ biig Commerce^ London 18175 D. B., Lau- 

the coast. So far these attempts had yielded no 1 dn brick la Lossa Senhot\ 7 -dn-Concpgac^ 

appreciable result, the authority of the Ulad Bairuk j in Lafond, Vourgei autout du monde et naufrages 

seemed rather precarious and besides the coast of 1 cclcbrcs. Paris 1S44 — 1S47, vol. viii. ; Cochelet, 

the Wadi Nun did not afford sufficient shelter 1 Xc.tifrag^. du brick frangais la Sophie^ Paris 

for ships. It was only in 1876 that Mackenzie 1S21: Davidson, Xoics taken during Travels tn 

built a factory on Cape Juby, soon follow'ed by Afri(.a, London iS 39 i Panet, Relation dun 

Curtis, who settled near Awgelnuin in the Wad^i . z'l du Senegal a Soueira^ in Rev. inant. et 
Arek'iTs. These niaiked the beginning of a series co'lcn..^ ^^50; Bou el Moghdad, 1 o)age pai iene 

of explorations and experiments which disturbed entre Ic Senegal ct le A/b^LV, in Rev. maiit. et 

sultan Mawlay al-IIasan so much that in 1SS6 he colon., May 1S61: £l Cad Xun y Tekna segun 

decided upon an expedition to the south. This ended Gatclly in Rev. gcogiaph. cominerciaL 18651 

in the submission of Tazerwalt and of the Wadi Nun Jannasch, Die dcutsche Handeiseapedition iSS 6 ^ 

and in the departure of the English merchants. The Berlin 1SS7; Douls, I oyage d exploration a 

marabout shaikh Ma' al-L-\inain [q. v.] whose anti- travels le Sahara occidental et £ marocain, 

foreign influence was increasing in the Sahara under- in Bull, Soc. de Pans 18SS. ix. : A. l e 

took to put a stop to any Christian enterprise on Chatelier, Tribus du Sudouest maio<.ain., Pans 

these coasts. It was not till four years after his i^(^\;V.M^xty,Les tribus de la Haute Mauntauie, 

death, in 1916, that Spain established herself on Pans 1915; Montagne, Les Bericres et le 

Cape Juby and a German submarine landed a Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc, Pans 1930- 

mission to seek an alliance with his son Alawlay _ (h' ^'E i.a Ch.a.pelleJ 

Ahmad al-Haiba, who w'as directing the opposition WADTA (a.), deposit, custod), is a con- 
of the tribes in the Anti-Atlas against the French tract (W) by which the depositor(^/^/^/7 
advance; this last effort led to nothing. hands over to the depositary [muda , mustavda ) 

Wadi Nan besides had no longer the same a thing to be kept and returned intact at a later 
reasons for attracting Europeans; the power of the date. WadFa means not only the thing to be 
Baiiuk no longer existed, the progress of thehrench kept but aFo the agieement ^ ^ 

in Southern Algeria and in the sub-tropical zone transaction. The custody is therefore based on a 
bad gradually lessened the trans-Saharan traffic and special agreement and is therefore dealt wnth 
Awgelmlm had gradually lost all its commercial in legal w'orks as a bianch^of the law of contract, 
importance. wdiile in the case of amana “entrusted goods 

Political organisation Each village of there is no agreement but only a general obligation 
^be Wadi Nun has its own organisation; a chief to keep faith, ^^ilhout a binding agreement; under 
^nd an assembly of notables. It is also attached amana theiefoie come such things as come into 
to the organisation of the tribe on which it depends, the keeping {yad) of any one by chance or with- 
in organisation which has almost always a tendency out special intention, e g. a garment blown into 
to monarchy. The majoiity are in the system ()f the house by the wind or an article found 
alliances which among the Tekna divides the tribes 1 or a pledge {l ahii). 

of the coast (Ait Djmal) from the tribes of the 1. Wadra is not found^as a technical term in 
interior (Ait 'Athman or Ait Bella). the Kurban but only amana in the more general 
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meaning. JIuhammad with all emphasis admonishes 
his followers to keep their contracts and to restore 
goods .and pledges entrusted to their caie (Sura 
i\. 6i ; ii. aSj) and promises Paradise to those 
uho obey these commands (xxiii. 8 sqq.\ Ixx. 

32 ), These verses show how little and how reluctantly 
the pagan Aiabs fulfilled the obligations and 
agreements they had entered upon. The later /«- 
ka/ilf also (puoted Sura v. 31 ‘‘Help one another 
to do good and to the fear of God” in order to 
find support for the contract of custody in the 
Kur‘an and represent it as a commendable action 
(muslahal'h']. 

2. Traditions also remind that goods en- 
trusted should be lestored: “To whom a thing is 
entrusted, he should retuin it" 01 “give the thing 
entrusted back to him who entrusted it to you”. 
More numerous are the hadiths which relate to j 
compensation when the thing deposited has | 
been lost or has peiished; in these c.ases there is \ 
no liability (Urn Madja, SirJaiSf^ bah 7; A'aric 

viii., 5443. 5444, 5448, 5449. 
5450) because the depositaiy is regarded as a 
pel son woi'hy of confidence {Ka/iz al-Cmmal, 
N*' 5444- 544/)' Jti other hadiths it is asserted 

that theie i.s a forfeit, becau-e the depositary has j 
not ubseived the necessary care or has acted 
Illegally, although this is not definitely as.serted 
in the traditions {A'anz al^Ummal^ N*. 5451, 
5452). 

3. In the k ikh books the doctiine and legal 
position of z^adl’-a are minutely expounded. Ac- 
cording to the jurists we have the following 
rules : 

I. Placing in custody is a contract (^ahi) 

and an fitki/ i. e. a levocahle contr.act which 

can be cancelled at any time simply at the wish 
of one of the partie.s. The following conditions 
{(i! hon) aie necessary to secure the validity of; 
the agreement : 

a. The two contracting parties mu^t be capable ! 
of doing business. Therefore a minor a | 

lunatic [mat^nuii) and a spendthiift viu- 

Ard/jtjJiirj who h.is no guardian, can neither put 
nor take anything in trust. 1. e. he can be neither 
a depositor nor a depositary. If a minor makes a 
deposit with a person competent to do busines.s, 
theie b no conti act but it is binding on the ground 
of anutfia 

d. Only such things as are vial can be deposited. 
Ihercfore impure things {iiadiis') for example can- 
not be deposited. 

e. A form {figha) is requisite and this is offer 
and acceptance {idjul, wa-kiclnil), i. e. the 
declaiaiion by both that they are willing; one 
must have the will to give the thing into custody 
and the other to bake it. This may be expres.sed 
m woids or in other form of declaration or may 
be done silently, e. g. by the depositary at once 
taking over the thing silently after the depositor 
has offered it. 

II. The depositaiy's obligation to pre- 
serve lie has to keep the thing as such things 

kept, “a.s is the custom in ordinary usage”. 
He has to use the caie with which he preserves 
his own things, in the words of Roman law 
diltirnUia qiiam ,n siils. As to the place of pre- 
servation, he can keep the thing deposited where 

and depositor has given instructions 

and direction, about the method and place of 


cu^tody the 


‘Cposuary must observe them strictly. 


If he does not do so, he is liable to pay com- 
pensation if the goods suffer injury or perish. 

III. The right to compensation 
The depositary is not liable if the thing deps’^i':,’ 
is damaged or perishes through no fault ut i.r- 
Xor is he liable for the acts of a higher pti,-, ,i 
or accident. On the other hand in cases of nr r 
and ta^addi, the depositary is always liable. 

a. It is a case of tafrit, when he does less t 'l .ii 
he ought to, i. e. omits the necessary care, 'll-' 
occurs: 

1. When he does not prevent damage to 
thing deposited, e. g. if he neglects to give i i 1 
and water to a mule left with him or does l /: 
keep the moths from clothes deposited with !'. n 

2, If he is neglectful in the usual way of pre- 
serving the thing deposited and does not ob'- '. e 
the instructions of the depositor. 

b. It is a case of idaddJy if he “exceeds r l 
bounds”, i. e. proceeds contrary to the law. 1 1-- 
occurs: 

1. If he deposits the thing with a third per-- 
for the deposit is based on the personal confidence 
which the depositor has placed in a definite ir* 
dividual known to him. Ibn Abi Laila alone allov ^ 
the depositary to deposit again. Opinions dri.r 
regarding further deposit with members of t :: 
family. As members of the family are consideu 1 
such persons as live with the depositoiy :-i. ^ 
belong to his household : wife, children, parea'.r. 
servants, slaves, unijn walad. The Shaft i juu-'.' 
follow kiyds and forbid further depositing, 

ihe Hanafis and Malikis who follow istihsafi 
it. According to all schools, however, the depositai) 
may deposit again in face of pressure of a hign-.i' 
power in order to save the thing deposited. 
cases of this kind the examples are given '-t 
shipwreck, fire, inundation, enemy raids. 

2. If the depositaiy uses the thing or deii\'.j 
advantage from it, e. g. if he wears the deposite . 
clothes or rides the mule: unless he is tryii^g 
thereby to avert damage. 

IV. The termination of the contrac 
The contract of preservation is extinguished k; 
the return of the thing deposited. Both paitiL- 
have the right to dissolve the agreement when 
they please. The restoration can therefore be mad- 
at any time and at the wish of one party, sinc^ 
this contract is an akd d/a^iz. If one of the tu 
parties dies or becomes insane the agreement^ i-- 
dissolved. The thing remains until its return 
in the hand of the depositary. Here again we ha^'- 
a clear distinction between depositing by agreemert 
and amafia with no agreement. 

If the depositary refuses the return of the artic c 
without reason, the degree of liability increase'', d 
the thing deposited deteriorates. While thedepo^i^al^ 
is generally not responsible for any casual dete- 
rioration, he is now liable for casual deterioratioa 
also, since he is delaying restitution. 

4. In literature, a thing entrusted to some one ^ 
custody sometimes plays an important pait n' 
a story. Entrusting with a depositary, especiall) 
a faithless or deceitful one, provides well-kno^ i’ 
motives (cf. Handjcorterbiich des 
Marchens^ ed. L. Mackensen, s. v. Unredlieh'- 
Aufbewahrer). The motif most frequently 
curring in Oriental literature is that of the faitMe^^ 
depositary who is in turn outwitted. The kad' 
frequently represented as a deceitful depositai) 
As it would lead us too far to analyse the 
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principles underlying this and the motives, we [ 
only mention the more important literature with 
It" parallels : Ibn al-Djawzi, Kitab al-Atihkiy'^ ^ 
Cairo 1277, p. 55 ; al-\Vap.vat, Ghurar al- Kh asa'is,. 
bulak 1284^ p. 98; R. Basset, in Revue des tradv- 
intis poptiL^ vi. (1891), p. 66 — 67; Chauvin, ix. 
13 ; Born Judd ii. 237 ; IIika\at-i Latif^ Lucknow 
1912, A. Heyne, 10, 23, 30; Leszinski, Pers. 
Schnurreti^ 40; Th. Menzel, Der Zaitbet spiegel^ 
Hanover 1924, p. 89; R. Kohler, A 7 . Schiiften, 
11. 4915 Zachariae, AV. Schriften^ p. 167, 390; 
S.B.Fr.Ak. IP., 1S83, p. 586; G. Jacob, Turk. 
Bihl,, V. 25 ’ Zeitschr. d. Vereins f. Volkskundej 
xviii. 69. 

Bibliography'. O. Spies, Das Depositutn 
nach islamischem Recht, in Zeitschr. f. vergi. 
Rechtswiss., xlv. 241-300 and the fikh works 
quoted there. Also European works on law: 
bacbau, Muh. Recht, Berlin 1897, p. 667 sqq.\ van 
den Berg, Principes dit droit niustilman, Algiers 
1896, p. 107; Halil, Aluhtasar 0 sommario del 
diiitto maUchiia, transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, 
ii. 407 sqq.', Querry, Droit musulman, Paris 1S71, 

i. 529 sqq.] X. v. Tornauw, Das moslentische 
Reclit, Leipzig 1855, p. 109 sqq. — Legal 
documents relating to deposits are 
published in : Franc. Codora, Origines del Justicia 
d: Aragon {— Coleccion de estudios drabes., vol. 

ii. ), Zaragoza 1897, p. 453 sqqr, Homenaje a 
D, Francisco Codera, Zaragoza 1904^ p. 189 sqq. 

(Otto Spies) 

WAFA^, Sharaf al-DIn "AlI HusainI, a 
Persian poet of the xviiith century, 
belonged to a family of saiyids of Kumm. who 
had charge of the mausoleum of Fatima, daughter 
of the Imam Musa Kazim [cf. kumm]. He went 
to India at the end of the reign of Nadir Shah, 
stayed there nearly 30 years, returned home in 1180 
(1766), made the pilgrimage to Mecca and died 
in Persia in 1194 (1780). The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal possesses a short mat/inazol entitled Ldln'-i 
manzum “Pearls arranged in Order” by him; his 
Dhvan is in the India Office Library. 

Other poets have had the same takhallits : 

1. Wafa’ of Ferahan (Mirza Muhammad-i 
IJusain), a saiyid and mystic, brother of Mirza 
Lu, called the great Ka'im-makam. He was for 
a time a minister of the Zand dynasty and on 
their disappearance rendered great service to the 
Kadjavs. He died at Kazwin and has left a Djivdn\ 

2. Wafa^ of Yazd (Aka Muhammad), a poet 
of the xixffi century; 3. Wafa’ Ashrafi (Mirza 
Mahdi Kuli), also of the xix^k century, was a 
descendant of a Georgian family that had settled 
in Persia in the time of the Safawis; he was 
secretaiy to Minucihr b^an MiPtamad aI-Daw!a; 
he wrote a beautiful hand ; 4. Wafa’i of Tafrish 
(Miiza ’’Abd Allah Khan), a derwish, was for some 
time in the service of the princes of the imperial 
family, Zill al-Siiltan and Shaikh ‘^AU Mirza; he 
once visited Shiraz. 

Bibliography'. Rida Kuli Khan, 
fusahd, ii. 527, 528, 566; Lutf L-Mi Beg, Atesh 
Bede (not paged, towards the end, in the chapter 
on contemporary poets); A. Catalogue 

Oudh, Calcutta 1854, i- 5 ^ 4 ; Et^e, Cat. 
Pers. MSS. India Office, i., N'O. 1718; Tvanow, 
Descriptive Catalogue, Calcutta 1924, p. 398 - 

(Cl. Huart) I 
WAFIR, the name of the fo urth metre . 
in Arab prosody. It consists in theory of three | 


mufTlalatnn to the hemistich, but in practice the 
third foot becomes rniifdal (= faPilun'). It has 
two ^arTid and three darb. The first ^arud has 
one darb and the second has two : 

S mupZi'alatun, mufZi alatun, fdulun'^ 
f fnu/dalatun, ?nufZi'aIatun, p'dulun 

1 muJZpiilatun. niufdalatun niufZi'al ilun, 

1 miifZi'alatun 

\ miijd'alatun, mupdalatiiir, mufa'alotun, 
f mafZiilun. 

The alterations that may be undergone by the 
feet aie as follows: i. the faiily frequent disap* 
pearance of the vowel of the lam in niiif a' alatun 
(jnufdallun ■= maidilufi)', 2. the rather rare dis- 
appearance of the Idni and its vowel {miit d'atiin = 
mafd'uun}', 3. the excessively rare disappearance 
of the vowel of the lam and of the nZin {mu~ 
fzBaltu =r mafd'ilti). It sometimes also happens 
that the first foot of the first line of a poem loses 
Its Ttiim and taken with the above changes, we 
have fa^dlatun, fdatun and fa^altii. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

WAFK, plur. Axufak, magic square, i. e. 
a square divided up like a chessboard, each square 
of which is inscribed with numerals, letters or 
words: it is worn as a talisman against illness 
and for all sorts of other purposes, or can be 
used for all kinds of magic. 

The simplest form of ^ 
a magic squaie Is 
the nine compartmented 
square with numbeis as 
shown in fig. i. P'nder 
the n.ime it is 

mentioned in Chinese 
literature : The legendary 
Empeior Yii (2200 B. c.) 
is said to have seen it 
on the back of a tuitle 
which arose out of the 
Hoang-Ho. In Arabic 
literature, the square is first found similarly ananyed 
in the K'ltal) of Djaljir b. Haiyan, whose 

writings we must now date about 900 A. D. Ihere 
it is ascribed to llalinas (Apollonius of iyana) 
and is said to facilitate child-bearing if written 
on two unused pieces of linen and tied below the 
mother’s feet. The same amulet with the same 
use is also described by aKihazali (1058 — iiii) 
in the MunkiJh'. it is still in use to-day as 
“Ghazali's seal". The essential point in the ariange- 
ment of the numbeis is that all lines, vertical, 
horizontal and diagonal, should jield the total 
of 15, This is only possible if 5 br the 

middle of the four even numbers in the corners 
and the remaining (odd) numbers in the middle 
comp.rrtments. Beside that shown in hgure i, 
seven other arrangements aie possible, but they 
do not differ essentially from the first, as they are 
easily obtained by revolving or interchanging the 
lines. In manuscripts of the RasZiil of the Ikhwan 
al-.Safa’, the method of filling up the square is 
described in terms of moves in chess. In the 
Sl-fer ha-Shem of Abraham ben '’Ezra (1092 — 1167) 
the square is connected with the name of God 
on account of the sum 15 = n'- The corner figures 
form in the Arabic alphabetic numerals the word 
buJuh [q. V,] which is considered a parti- 
cularly powerful charm. 
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If we may believe the statements of the Arab | 
biblio^japherv. Thabit b. Kurra (S26 — 901 A, D.) 
wiute on ina^ic squaies. In this case, it is natural 
to suppo^e that this mathematician did not confine 
himself simply to the square \^ith nine compart- 
ments. but also showed how to form squares with 
16, 25 and 36 and more compartments. It is also , 
n-'t impossible that the connection of the squares 
with the planets goes back to Thabit. 1. e. to the 
Sabaeans. 

According to Suter, Mathonatikc)' itnd Astro- 
fio)/i£n. p. 93, Ibn al-Haitham (965 — 1039) aKn 
dealt with the ^ub]ect of magic squares; but it 
IS mainly the mathematieiani, 01 students of seciet 
science.'' in the xiiith century whose works on 
magic squaic-) aie recorded. Only the works of 
al-lluni fd. 1225}. the Kilan Shams al-Ala'arif 
and the KitTih al-Durr al-maazum ft ^Ilm al- 
AwjTik laa ' l-Xui]jTini^ are known in detail. In 
thc-'C we find the use of magic squaies developed 
in nil diicctions which piesupposcs a long history 
behind It. A cnllectiun of the ways of using them 
would hll many pages and cannot be given here. 
In ablliini it ia a .striking fact that squares with 
the ba^e foui juedominate, no doubt because these 
already 'how a large numbei of independent forms, 
\\hich the authoi makes available for his purpose.s. 
Still very frequent, apait from the base 3, is the 
ba'C 5: squaies with the base 6, which are diffi- 
cult to prepare, do not seem to exist, and squares 
with ^till higher ba'.ic figuie^ seem to follow 
'simpler rulC'. 
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295 123 299 169 299 

Fig. 4 - 


more or less. If we put the figuies written in the 
squares in order of magnitude we get the gioitps 

I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. II. 21. 

29. 31- 37 - 3S. 38- 40. 49 - 50- 51- 52. 

99. 196. 198. 200. 

The figures 21, 29, 31, 99 cannot be correct, 
because they do not fit into the five-limbed row.: 
38 also occurs twice. If we replace the 38 below 
8 by 48. the 21 by 41, we get two new coriect 
lines II and III, and if we write 199 for 99, the 
vertical row d also becomes correct. Now we only 


Among the innovations which appear in al-Bunl ; 
the t'r.t i. the increase in the size of the numbers ! 
in.ctibed in the compartments. It ia easy to see ■ 
tint the condition., for magic squares will aUo be 
fulfilled if each number is rai.ed by the same ' 
amount or if the numbeis 
afi .T . . arithmetical series 

" ^ (fig. 2 and 3). That in 

the MSS. and editions 
-I- „„ „ of the K‘it~ih Shams aS 

Mdafif many defective 

^quuie'i are found is ■ 

40 diietothecopyisb. 

40 00 oS How the squaies c^an be 

— put right with as little 

correction as possible ; 

^ 'S' 2 has been shown by \V. . 

Ahren. in his works, 

- ' the Arabs u..e two sj.tem. of numer.ils side i 
^ side, the two syste m, aie easily mixed. The 
usual form is foi a woid, ' 
40 i; .7 usually a name for God, ' 

' biokcn up into its con- 
" bonant', to be put as a 

27 30 33 00 ■ 

w ith its numerical value, 

"hile the other lines 

23 47 20 00 "P 

ainarv numerals. Al-Buni 
gfves numerous examples, 
one of which I repro- 
duce ; only I replace 
the letters of the word 
l,y their numerical values (fig. 4), The sum 
•4 all the numbers m one hue or vertical series 
the slue n value of 

sen, cal low. and all the other snrns differ ! 
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need to replace 31 by 39 in order to get line IV 
correct also. For the last wTong numbers 6 and 
29 we have to put 10 and 197 in order to have 
299 everywhere, including the diagonals (fig- 5 )- 
The rows of figures are therefore now 

1.2. 3. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9. 10. II. 37* 38- 39 . 40 - 41. 

48 . 49 - 50. 51- 52- 196. 197 . 198.199.200 

nad fulfil the condition that one of the numbers 
must be in every horizontal and perpendicular row. 

AI-Bum’s elaborate arrangements of squares 
which are filled with letters and whole words 
cannot be explained here; the squares which are 
now usually called “I.atin” are of no particular in- 
teiest. Only the large amulets of 7 X 7 squares which 
are allotted to the days of the week and therefore 
to the planets may be mentioned here, because 
it shows that the idea of allotting the simpler 
magic squares to the planets and metals was not 
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yet in general use. What al-Boni tells us on this 
subject in the ^ams al-Ma^arif is not complete; 
presumably the second work contains more about 
it. In any case, the two systems — the one ascending 
from Saturn to the moon, the other reversed — 
must have been well-known in the Muslim world 
by the xiii^b or at latest the xiv^b century. In the 
west, the first system became widely disseminated 
through the Occulta Philosophia of Agrippa of 
Xettesheim (i 533 )i second is taught in the 
Practica ArithmeJicae of Cardanus. The period 
when the making of seals of the planets was 
especially popular was the xviitb or xviiith century. 
In the coin cabinets we find complete collections 
of seals of different metals as follows: 

The seal of Saturn with the magic square 3X3 
of lead. 

The seal of Jupiter with the magic square 4 X 4 
of tin. 

Ihe seal of Mars with the magic square 5X5 
of iron. 

The seal of the Sun with the magic square 6 X ^ 
of gold. 

Ihe seal of Venus with the magic square 7 X 7 
of copper. 

The seal of Mercury with the magic square 8 X ^ 
of silver plating. 

The seal of the Moon with the magic square 9 X 9 
of silver. 

In the east a number of empirical rules seem 
to have been used for the preparation of magic 
squares. Ihe “rule of the Indians" was first made 
known by La Loubere about 1691. Long before 
this, however, the Byzantine Moschopulos (c. 
1400?) dealt with the problem in a general form. 
Irom the middle of the xvi^h century onwards, 
1 e. after the seals of the planets became known 
in the west, the mathematical side of the problem 
has been continually studied down to the present 
day. For the literatuie of the subject S. Gunther's 
work should be consulted specially. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the books 
mentioned in the text, I may mention : Michael 
8tifel, Arithvietica intcgra, 1544*, Bachet de 
Meziriac, Probletnes plaisans etc., 1624; Ath. 
Kircher, Ariihmologia^ 1665; L)e la Iliic, AV//- 
vdles constructions et considlrations sur Ics 
quarres magiques., 1705; Ozanam, Recreations 
fnathematiques et physiques^ 1725; Mollweide, 
Be quadratis ?ftagicis commentaiio, i8i6j F. 
Bieterici, Propadeutik der Arabety 1865* 
Gunther, Vertnischte Cnte) suchungen zu> Ge- 
schichte der 7natheniatischen Wissenschaften^ 
Leipzig 1876, chap, iv., p. 188 — 270; H. Schubert, 
Mathematische Alussestunden^ Leipzig 1900, ii. 
17 48; W. Ahrens, Die magischen Zahlcriqua- 

drate in der Geschichte des Ahcrglauhins. in 
Hiniffiel und Eide.^ xxvii. (1915); do.. Stndicn 
liber die tnagische?i Quadrate der Arabeiy in 
A/., vii. (1916), 186 — 250: do., Mathematisehe 
Onterhaltunge?i und Spiclc^ Leipzig 191S, ii. 

} 54 ) do., Die niagischcfi Quadrate al-Punis^ 

in /j/., xii. (1922), 157 — 177; O. Bergstrasser, 
Zu den ffiatheniatisehen Quadiaten^ in Isl.^ xii. 
(^923)5 227-235. Further leferences are given in 
the last mentioned publications. (J. Ruska) 
al-WAFRANI or al-IfranI, ArU "Apd Allah 
Muh^ammad b. al-Hai^dj Muhammad b. L\bi) 
Allah, called al-Saghir, a Moroccan bio- 
grapher and historian, born in Marrakush 
in 1080 (1669 — 1670)*, he belonged to the Berber 


tribe of the Ifran or Ufran (Wafran) which was 
settled in the south of Morocco in the valley of 
the Wadi Dar'^a. We know very few details of his 
life. He studied in his native town, then at Fas 
and spent his life in one or other of the chief 
towns of Morocco or at the zuwiya of the Sharkawa 
[q. V.] of Abu ' 1 -Dja‘d (Bujad). Towards the end 
of his life he was inunn and preacher ikhatih') at 
the Ma'^dJld Vusufi (or Madrasat Ibn Yusuf) in 
Mairakush; he died in U40 (1727) or 1 15 1 . 

Al-Wafrani is best known as the author of the 
great chronicle of the Sa'dians of Morocco 
entitled Xiizhat al-hadJ li~Akhbar Muluk al-A'ain 
al-hddi. ed. and tran^l. by O. Iloudas, Kozhet 
elhadi^ Histoire de la dynastic saadienne an Alaroc 
{iiS^ — in P. E. L. 0. J'., 3^^ ser., vol. li., 
Paris 1SS8 — 1S89 and lithographed at Fas in 1307 
A . H. It is by far the most important source for 
the history of the first of the ^ariftan dynasties 
of Morocco, for it makes use not only of con- 
tempoiaiy chronicles but also to some extent of 
state documents which the author studied at first 
hand. It covers the period 917 (1511 — 15^2) to 
the end of the xi^l^ (xviit^) century and deals, very 
unequally however, with the reigns of vaiious 
Sa'dian princes, the longest and most detailed 
section naturally being that dealing with the reign 
of Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur [q, v.]. For a ciitical 
study of the matter of the A'uzhat alAiadi^ see 
E. Levi-Proven^al, Les Histcriens des Pans 

1922. p. 120 sqq. 

Besides his history of the Sa'^dians, al-Wafrani 
wrote other historical, biographical and literary 
woiks. These are, in chronological order: l. al~ 
Maslak al-sahl fi Shark Taivshlh Ibn Sahl^ a com- 
mentary on a poem by the famous poet of Spain 
Ibrahim b. Sahl, lithographed at Fas in 1324; 
2. a monograph on the 'Alawid sultan of Morocco 
Mawlay Isma'il, al-Zill alivarlf ft Mafakhir Maw- 
land IsfnZl^ll Ibn al-Marif\ 3. an unfinished mono- 
graph on the “Seven Saints" of Marrakush. Dtirar 
al-hidjdl ft Mahathir sab’^aP Ridjdl\ 4. a historical 
summary, presumably in the form of an to JqTiza.^ 
aPMiirib ft Akhh'd>- al-Maghyib\ and lastly 5. a 
biographical collection on Moroccan saints of the 
xith cent. A. U., Safioat ifiati iniaslar min AklPdr 
SulahZd al-Karn aldiddi "ashar. The last work, which 
has been lithographed in Fas, is an indispensable 
work of refeience for the history of the ^arifan 
and Marabout movement in Morocco from the end 
of the middle ages. 

B ib liogra ph r: al-Kadiri, Kasjir al-MatJian'i^ 
FSs 1310, i. 3; al-L\bbas b. Ibrahim al-Marra- 
kushl, Izhdr al-hamal Fas 1334 ? ^ 1 ^ 3 ) 

Ibn al-Muwakkit, al-Si^dda al-abadlya.^ Fas 133^1 
i. 1 12 — 1 15: Hrockelmann, G.A.L.^ ii. 457 ) 
E. Levi-Provengal, Les Historiens des Chorfa.^ 
Es^ai sur la litteratio e historique et bicgraphtqiie 
an Maroc du an siecle, Paris 

1922, p. 112 — 131, 306—9- 

(E. LUVl-PROVENgAL) 

al-WAH (ph al-Wahat), the name of a 
group of oases to the west of Egypt. 
There are three of them: the first is opposite the 
Faiyum and reaches to the level of Aswan ; it is 
the largest of the oases and contains several vil- 
lages; its palms give the best dates in Egypt. 
The second is <;maller and less populous. The 
third is the smallest and contains a village named 
Santaria. This is the information given by Yakut. 
Makrizi makes four oases which he calls outer 
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and innei : in his time Pantaria was a little town 
of about 600 inhabitants of Berber stock called 
biwa who spoke a dialect resembling that of the 
Zenata. The soil of the oases produced alum and 
Mtriul: the exportation of 1,000 quintals of alum 
per annum was imposed on the holdeis of the 
lief by the Aiyubids of Cairo: later this 

contribution was neglected and finally ceased. 
I'liere are springs of acid flavour, the water of 
which I3 used in place of vinegar, and others of 
avtiingent and salt taste; there are about twenty 
springs of fresh water. Certain illnes.ses are endemic 
and fevers common. There are gioves of palm- 
tiees, olive-trees, fig-trees and viiie,s Theie was 
said to be an extraordinaiy citron tree there 
which yielded 4.000 citrons each year; which mav 
be compaied with the examples guen by botanists 
of the fertility of the .\urantiaceae. In 339 (950) 
the oases weie lasaged by a Xubian army, which 
earned off mmieruiis prisoners. 

. (■ li 0 ^ i a ^ h y\ Vakiit, iv. S73; 

-Makri.-I, iflulak layo) i. 234; ed. Wiet, ! 

iv. 1 13 syp, I J/. .1, 0. , xhx.); Mas'udi, 
111, 50. (Cl. Hf.LRT) ' 

WAHB II, MUNABBIH, AbC 'Abd Allah, a ' 
.b o II t h .Arabian story-teller {k^ss aJihbZtr'i : ' 
Idbahaln. in Z. D. , 1 /. G.. xUv. 4S3) of Persian 
descent who was born in Phimar, two days’ journey 
from .Pan'a in 34 a. 11. (no credence need be given 
to statements that he adopted Islam in 10 A. H.). 
\\ahii is celebrated as an authority on the tra- 
ditions of the Ahl al-KitZib and like his brothers 
ilamniam, fdiailan and Ma'kil is classed among 
the r, 7'7 un. The earliest sources know nothing 
of the Stoiy that before his coinersion to Islam 
he belonged to the Ahl al-Kitah p. 22) 

01 moie precisely was a Jew (Ibii Khaldun, ed. ■ 
(Jmtremere. li. 179); he was presumably born a 
-hliislim. Iha'labi (p, igi) records a store of his 
meeting Mu awiya, and al-Mas‘udi says that al- 
Malid sent him an in-cription discovered in Da- 
mascus to be decipheied. We also learn that he ! 
held the office uf kadr in .San'ah and it is related ' 
how m the omiiate of Trwa b. Muhammad he : 
once beat luth the emir’s stick to the effusion of 
' ood an official (ya'iiil) .against whom the people ! 
coinidained. When the .s.aying is attiibuted to him 
tliat by accepting the office of judge, he lost the ‘ 
gilt of foie-eeing the future in dreams, this is 
"''ly. as ,n numerous similai uttemnces, meant to i 
oe a varning against accepting this office (see I 
IWmsincl;, m 0 ,-.:n/al Slndtcs presmted to IG G.\ 
"ffiv.v, p. 496 07 /,/.]. .Many stones aie told of his : 
ascetic mode of life : for forty ye.ars no word of | 
■■ I'C of any lumg creature ever crossed his lips- I 
I ir forty yeir, he never slept on a carpet and ' 
or tuenty yeais ncvei performed a r.-«,A7M)etween I 
tLc night .and inonung prayer (i, e. lived a life of i 
continence c In keeping luth this ascetic mode of; 

prLm ’’"'■"S ‘>>fown mto ' 

. , ■ 1 ' f '''''' l-h-ibsn fa-ahdatjina 1 

■ - TwTir.ov fDhahabi, op. aV., p. 492), , 

a'wms'?'' i- Warnings I 

ani ,k are also attributed to him I 

an i the advice not to avoid the society of men 1 

x’ hen 1. 77' or <i«mb ■' 

ptofessed”f ‘"/t originally to have ! 

as m contra 1 '■ rejected this teaching i 

O' ha? 7,71' revealed scriptures, if I 

» life the already memioned ! 


imprisonment fell, is not recorded; probably not 
till his last years for he died as a result of a 
flogging to which he was sentenced by the governoi 
of the Vaman, Vusuf b. ^Umar al-Thakafi, in no 
or 114 A. H. 

Wahb’s intimacy with the traditions of the 
d4/il al-KitZib is atributed to the fact that he had 
read 70, 72, 73 or even 92 of their holy scrip- 
tures, statements which, as the lists of his writing' 
show, are pure inventions; his knowledge apparent!) 
came from intercourse with learned Jews and 
Christians in his native district- His statement.- 
which are sometimes in complete agreement w ith 
Jewish and Christian sources and sometimes aie 
variants adapted to Muslim tradition cover the- 
field of Ahaalth al-Anbi\d^ u'a Vbbad 'loa-AJiad'rd 
Banl Brifll (Ibn Sa’d, vir/ii. 97J, and were handed 
down to posterity by his pupils among whom 
several members of his own family were pTornr- 
nent. ^Abd al-Mun'^im b. Idris (d. 229 a.h.^, the son 
of his daughter, in particular, distinguished himseli 
in preserving his grandfather's writings. Wahh - 
Kitab al-^Tiibta icP, which Tha'^labi used in the re- 
daction of ^Abd al-Mun‘^im, is ascribed in the FihyiA. 
p. 94, to the latter and quoted by al-Mas‘^udi as KitZi'‘ 
al’MiibtixdtZ Tt'tr 'l-Siyar'^ al^Mubtadid in this title 
is to he interpreted as JMubtada' al-Khalk (cf. Ibn 
Kutaiba, p. 4) and al-Siyar perhaps means 

not only the A’lsas ai-Anbiya^ but also the Alstr-s 
al-A^yar (HadjdjT P^alifa, N®. 9436) where the 
Al^ydr correspond to the ^Ubbad of Ibn SaM 
Hadjdji I^alifa (N®. 9S26) aho ascribed to Wahb 
a Kitab al’Isra^iliydt^ which does not seem tu 
have been known under this name at an eaiUer 
date. Yakut, Vdaba"^ vii. 232, says of Wahb that 
he was kathjr*^ d-nakii min al-kutnb al-kadim^ 
al-mad'rTifa bZ l-fsra’llhat^ i. e. he uses al-lsr'a~ 
lllyat for the writings of “Israilitish” origin, which 
Wahb used as sources. In later writers \^e 
frequently find quotations from Wahb’s IsyailiyZit 
but such passages are neither sufficiently reli- 
able nor ample enough to reconstruct Wahb s 
supposed work, as Chauvin tried to do. It is 
certain that Wahb took account of Jewish 
a'5 well as Christian tradition ; this is proved by 
the numerous quotations which survive in Ibn 
Kutaiba, Tabari, Mas^udl, etc. Statements attributed 
to him even in these older sources are frequently 
contradictory and have apparently undergone all 
kinds of alterations in the various compilations to 
which they are to be traced. At a later peiiod, 
stories of doubtful origin were readily given the 
authority of his name; in particular, what is credited 
to him in works like al-Kisa’’i's fCisas clearly bear-, 
the stamp of later invention. In a separate work, 
the Kitab al-Miiluk al-mutazvzva^a min JJimyay 
iL'a~Akhbarikifn zaa'Kisaphim Tva-Kubuyikim Z\.'a- 
A^arihim^ Wahb dealt with the early legendary 
history of his native land. This work has not 
survived but it was presumably from it that Ibn 
Hisham borrowed the introduction to his Kitab 
al-Ti^an\ Ibn Hisham does not mention the name 
of the book but takes Wahb’s statements from the 
tran.-mission of his grandson. In the work used 
by Ibn Hisham, Wahb follows Biblical source^ 
completely in his account of eatly history and 
gives in it — in contrast to the plan followed in 
the A[ubtad(Z — the names and figures of the 
Biblical text exactly ; he even regularly give> 
alongside of the Hebrew forms of names, those 
of the Syriac translation. — Ibn Ishak took over 
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Wahb’b account of the beginnings of Christianity 
in South Arabia (Ibn Hisham, p. 20), and '[aliari 
frequently quotes from Ibn Ishak the stones he 
had taken from Wahb. For the biography of 
Muhammad, on the other hand, Ibn Isljak neser 
quotes Wahb as a source nor does Wakidi, Ibn 
Sa d or Tabari. Had |d| i Khalifa, N“. 12^464 houever, 
says of Wahb that he collected and among 

the papyri of the Schott-Reinhardt collection, C. 

H Becker discovered a fasciculus of a biography 
of the Prophet by Wahb which deals with events 
before the Plidjia, and even includes the e.vpedition 
against the Khath‘am. Wahb therefore did deal 
Mith maghazl proper. The .same grandson of Wahb, 
Abd al-Mun'im, as transmitted the Mubtada\ also 
appears in the isnad of the Heidelberg papyrus 
written in 228 A. H. The latter confirms what was 
already to be deduced fiom the quotations in 
Tabari and others that Wahb himself did not 
know of the use of the ts?}Zid\ it aUo shows that 
Wahb, like Ibn Ishak, used to inter.-perse hi^ 
stories with inserted poetiy. Ibn Sa'd (vu/ii. 97j 
mentions that Wahb’s grandson used to read his 
Hlkma as well as his books, and a Hikmat Wahb 
in four parts is quoted by Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Khair (d. 575 A.H.) in his Fihrist Bibl. Ar. 

ix. 29) with a complete isnad going back 
to Wahb’s nephew. This Hikma may be supposed 
to have been a collection of wise sayings taken, 
some from Jewish and Christian tradition and 
some wrongly ascribed to it; according to Ibn 
Kutaiba, Wahb read over 10,000 chapteis in the 
Hikmat Lukman, The Maia^iza must have been 
of similar content, which the same Abu Bakr in 
his Fihrist {cp. cii., p. 294) ascribes to \yahb , 
and traces back to Abu ’ 1 -Vas, the pupil of '\\ahb . 
also mentioned in the Heidelbeig papyrus. Finally 
he also attributes to Wahb a translation of the 
Bsalms {op. cit..^ p. 294); Kitab Zabur Dawidi 
IVa/ib Ibn Munabbih\ it is peihaps 
identical with the Kitab al-Mazam'ir Tardjumat 
al-Zabur which still exists, w hich however is not at- 
liibuted to a particular author but is said to be 
by the ^Ulanu^ al-Islam in geneial [cf. zabir]. 
Foi the sake of completeness w'e may also mention 
the Kitab al-Kadar.^ which Wahb composed but 
he later regretted having done so (see \ akiit, op.^ 
cit., p. 232) as w'cll as the Fntuk, which Hadjdji 
Khalifa (N°. 8932) quotes but which seem to be 
otherwise quite unknown!. 

Much has undoubtedly been attributed to Walib 
for which he is not responsible. That he pursued 
serious studies can hardly be denied in view o 
the exact reproduction of Biblical matter prcscne 
by Ibn lli^am in his Ktiab al-Tidjan , when 
on the other hand even Ibn Kutailia points out 
the contradictions between Wahb’s statements an 
the text of Genesis, the only explanation must be 

that either the information collected by ahb was 
very early remodelled by those who transmiUcd it, 
in the manner of the popular story-tellers 
or that Wahb himself adapted it to popular taste. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kutaiba, Ma any p- b 
233, 301; Ibn SaM, v. 395 97 » 

Tabaii, Index, s. v. : Mas'udi, Index, s. 


Fist^ p. 22, 94; Yakut, Cdaba^ \ii. 232, 
ila^ar, Tahdjnb, xi. '166 sqr, Dbahabi in Z. V. 
k. G., xliv. 438 sqq.\ Navvawi, p. 619; ibn 
Khallikan, 795; Brockelmann, 

65; do., in B.A.S.S., iii. 4 ; ; Fischer, m Z./. 
M. t?., xliv. 438, note i; I.idzbaiski, Dt. -^^n 


dis quae diLUntur propheticis^ p. 2 sqq.^ 44 sqq.\ 
Chauvm, La recension egyptienne des Mille et 
line niiits^ p. 3^ sqq.^ 5 ^ sqq.\ Steinichneider, 
Aiab. Lit. der juden. § 14: C. H. Becker, 
PapMi Schott-Reinhardt.^ i. 8 sq.', Goldziher, 
Ric 'htungen. lode.v; Huart, in y. A ser. x., 
vol. iv., p’. 331 sqq.\ Fuck, Muhammad Ibn 
Ishaq, p. 4. (J- ITZ) 

WAHBl, a Turkish poet, usually called 
baiyid Wahbi to distinguish him from Sunbulzade 
Wahbl [q. V.]. He was a contemporary of Xedim 
and like him a native of Stambuh His father 
Hadjdji Ahmed, the kiaya of Imamzade, Kadi of 
Yeui^chir,’ claimed to be descended from the Pro- 
phet through a certain Husain al-Din. After the 
latter, his son Husain, our poet, was at hist given 
the iiisba Ilusami but then, on the suggesnon of 
Ahmed Naili. the man of letters, given instead 
the msba Wahbi, since it was a gift of God 
(iL'elib) that he combined in himself descent from 
the Prophet {jaiydlik) with the gift of poetry 
{sha'trlik'). 

Wahbi chose a judicial career and became moila 
in Aleppo. When a son was born to his mrd 
there, the latter was also called Wahbi after him; 
this boy later became the poet Sunbulzade W ahbi. 
Saiyid Wahbi was present at the reception of the 
Persian ambassador Murtada Kuli Khan m Stam- 
bul in 1134 At mspection of the 

Arsenal on this occasion he is said to have jokingly 
asked the ambassador to crawl into a huge can- 
non in order to be able to lepoit this in Isfahan 
as proof of its size, which, to the amusement of 
those piesent, the ambassador took seriously. The 
poet also took part in the reception to the am- 
bas-ador 'Abd al-'.AzIz Kian in 1138 (1726). 

‘ After Saiyid Wahbi had made the pilgrimage to 
‘ Mecca and returned again to Stambul he died m 
' Il4q (1736). He is buried in the cemeteiy of the 
; monasteiv of the rope-dancers {Qiimyye TAresi 
' or Mesdtidt) near the mosque of Djari 4 Pasia. 

; His tonTbstone bears a tad-ikh by Ai)abi Nedjib 
; Efendi. A son of Saiyid Wahbi was the mudairis 
i Munif Efendi, who had also the reputation of being 
a poet and died as kadi of Munif in q 53 - 

"Saivid Wahbi is reckoned with Nedim, Beliji 
and Newies as one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of the romantic group m the reign of 
Ahmed III. He is, like them, mainly a court poet 
sin..iug the p.aises of his Sultan. His works have 
not” yet been printed. There is a manuscript in 
Vienna of the Kulllyat (Hugel, N». 725)- 
of his is famous in which he celebrates the com- 
pletion of a well in front of the Eab-i I 
kd it is still to he read in letters of go d on the 
building. Acco.ding to tiuditum, the bultan him- 
self had endeavoured to make a chronogram {ta - 
nkJA for it but could not work in the necessary 
values. The poet succeeded and then “d^led a 
whole ihyming kaftda. Of other works, M ahbi 
left a dnoan, also a few isolated poems. He also 
completed a romantic methneiol begun by yafzade 
Fa’izi (d 1031 = 1621) entitled Laila toe-Medyiiun. 
Of importance for social history is his book of 
festivals i^Suriiruiie, MS. in Vienna; Flugel, 
1092) in which he describes the ceremonial at 
the court of Ahmed III in connection with the 
circumcision of 'four princes and the mairiage of 


five princesses 


in 1132 (1720) in vivid and at- 


tractive fashion. There is also a taldLinls by him 
on a ghazel of Nedim, which endeavours to imitate 
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the lattei ; in other works however, in spite of 
the fact ti,at he is of the school of Xedim, he 
stiikes an individual note. 

(Ottoman clitics are not quite agieed in their 
estimate of Wahbi. Zija Pasha praises his fine 


his cousin led to bloodshed between the Tamim 
clans ofVamama, inconsequence of which Sulaimau 
b. .Shamis, al-'Anazi, prince of Hasa, wrote to the 
governor of the place demanding that he be e\- 
pelled. He departed with his family and proper!) . 


) — _ v‘r“ i ..an-* 11. s iiuc I peiicu. ric uepariea wun nis lamilv and prope 

kiiiguage but finds his other work long-winded j said to be considerable, and was received a; 
and faulty so that not tuelve of his ghazels are Dar lya (at the time a village of 70 houses) where 
worth picking out. Kemal and Nadji esteem him , the chieftain .Muhammad b. Sa'ud accepted hi, 
highly and would put him at least among the ! doctrine and undertook its defence and propagation. 
ie,t poets of the second rank and above (Xadji: I Possibly later etents originated the statement that 
iL Ow) ..un ulzade Mehbi. the two came to an arrangement whereby, should 

Salim : the^^ succeed in enforcing their system on then 
- 1°'’’ “«'ghbours, the sovereignty should rest with Ibn 

lahj: llusain //mAyu/ al-Diau'a»n\ i. 79 ; Hadjdji Sa''ud, whereas the religious headship should belong 

/Aid Pr’AA A ’ a;- '^ 759 ; P. 623, Nt. 14917; , to Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab; this in an? 
Z.ya l aaha, ... intu^d., p. 17; n. 5, 64, ; case represents the relations between the two. Th'e 

C J - . 1. . V . . . . _ - 


^ 55 : Kemal. Takhnb-i Kharabai^ 

Stainbul 1303; Xa^i. Esam'i^ p. 177 sq.\ Sami, 
k\:miis al-AHa>n^ vi. 4707; Mehmed ddiuraiva, 
AuijillA -otAman:^ iv. 617 sq.'. Bursal! M. Tahir. 
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' founder s subsequent history belongs to that of the 
I fortunes of the community. 

1 § 2. Doctrines of Muhammad b. 'Abd 

I al-\\ alihab. His general aim was to do away with 
j all innovations {bida^') which were later than the third 
century of Islam 5 thus the community are able to 

//. O. P. iv. 10" ^117 \ ^c^^nowiedge the authority of the four smini law- 

WAHHARTVA^ t V 1 « . , schools, and the six books of tradition. His written 

AHHABIYA, a m 1 m m^u ni t y ^ polemic and that of his followers is almost entirely 

exhibited in the 


to the commumtv bhtsApAonents in'AL'frunAler" I of mausoleums, their employment .is 

lifetiine. and is u,e'd by Euronean- ii t i 1 The following list 

I,; i, iiiwi, .K, I ::“,rk“ ™ 


, , _ vuin niciiiscivcd j 

-l/n.vu;,;/..,i7« ‘•unit.irians" and their system (/<»7ifir) ! 
“.'luh.unin.-in.in '• .i i .. * •' . 


“.Muh.iininad.in": they"'dgabhmmhK-e ■ r A’ objects of worship other than .\llah are 
folluwnig the school of Ibn Hanbal, as btbpZ^^^^ deserving 

.n mdiy Thu P-P The bulk of mankind are not monotheists, since 

condeninmg the Msitation of tombs (in h.s AWf/ i oftTou t'Ahh'r^ pmct’f 


Cairo 1323) 

“^he Founder. He was of the 
I.anu hinan, a branch of Tamim and was born at 


2 practice therefore lesembles 

what is recorded in the Kurban of the Meccan 

muAf'ikln. 

3* It is polytheism to introduce the name 


^L->ama (written by travelle. d ruAw; Zlr | - Pol; , . . 

ul-Ajjitta^ Ayami), a place now in ruins, but'which ! ^ ^ 
faccuiduig to I. P. Dame, in J/ ffr .^irs „ . .,fj. ®^ek intercession from any but 

one time miwf lis, » V ^ Allah. 


A- ooA u 'Ad PopuUtion of nbrly 

0-000 . He studied at Medina under Siilaiman 

al-kurdi and Muhammad Ilayat al-Sindi, both of 
whom (according to Dahlan) detected in him 
s giis of heiCsy (lUiaJ). Many years of his life 

tlie Lam ^ he lued four years in Basra, where he 

"as tuto. in the house of a kadi ' Husain five 

year, m Laghdad, wheie he married a we’althv 
woiman fi -althy 

which h i hlamadhan, after 

of Xadir'^Shdr commencement 

it Nadir Sh.ih S reign (1148 = 1736); here he is 

■said to have studied for four yeari peripatetic 
I ulo,ophy t.ie Ishrakiya and the SuffsyLms- 
f." a ye.ir he attracted students as an exponent of 

He m ; Xh ' 
lie met with bome succe^b 


5 * It is Adf'h to make vows to any other being. 

6. It involves unbelief {kitfr') to profess know- 
ledge not based on the Kurban, the Sunna, or the 
necessary inferences of the reason. 

7- It involves unbelief and heresy {ilhad^ to 
deny kadar in all acts. 

8, It involves unbelief to interpret the Kur'an 
by a tdivil. 

His system is said to have departed from that 
of Ibn Hanbal in the following matters; 

1. Attendance at public salat is obligatory. 

2. Smoking of tobacco is forbidden and punished 
with stiipes not exceeding forty; the shaving of 
the beard and the use of abusive language are to 
be punished at the kadi’s discretion. 

3' Alms {zakat'^ are to be paid on secret profits, 
such as those of trading, whereas Ibn Hanbal 
exacted them only from manifest produce. 

4 - I he mere utterance of the Islamic creed is 
not sufficient to make a man a believer, so that 
animals slaughtered by him are 6t for food. Further 


-• but also with much ! siaugiitered by him are 6t for food, 

position, and indeed from his own relation-' I be made into his character, 

c act, ni3 biother Snl.TnTior, ...u„ I ^ he hst given by S. Zwemer in The Moharnnit'dan 


■ ' vvava._(;.U 11 Uin 


of to-day (New York 1906, p. 106) does 
not differ materially from the above, but contains 
the following item which may be noticed: 

, * forbid the use of the rosary, and count 

e names of God and their prayers on the knuckles 
ot the hand instead. 
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Wahhabi mosques are built with the greatest 
>!inplicity. and no minarets nor ornameuls aie 

allow cd. 

The /u2a.u/d/ al'Afkar devotes a long section to 
a li^t of the practices savouring (jf pagani‘'m cur- 
lent in Arabia in Muhammad b. h\bd al-Wahhab’s 
time; besides the visitation of tombs, reverence 
was paid to sacred trees and gifts of food were 
placed on graves. It is clear that the two latter 
were not ‘‘innovations”, but survivals of pre-Islamic 
u^age. Charges brought against him of burning 
theological works on a great scale are treated 
hoth by himself and his followers as calumnies; 
the latter admit the burning of the work Kawq 
dl-RayZih'in^ but not (apparently) that of the AW 5 r/ 
The charge of rejecting the Sunna 
altogether (repeated by Xolde) is certainly erroneous. 
Un the other hand, the destruction of tombs on a 
gieat scale was practised both by Muhammad b. '^Abd 
ai-Wahhab and his followers. The former destroyed 
that of Zaid b. al-Khattab at-IJjubaila, and it has 
iccently been cairied on on a great scale at al-Baki^ 
of Medina, as a comparison of the photographs 
in Rifat Pasjra's MiAai al-Haramain (1925) with 
Kldon Rutter's Holy Cities of (192S) shows. 

Various minor points of rituaf. in which they 
claim to have abolished innovations are enumeiated 


(1773) il'c most stubborn opponent of the sect, 
Dahham, fled from Riyad, w’hich was occupied 
by VVbd al-^Aziz, who was now master of “the 
whole of Najd from Qasim in the noith to Kharj 
in the south’* (Philby). The son of ‘^Abd al-'Aziz, 
Sa^ud, also displayed some military capacit}, and 
was employed ))y his father in r arious expeduiuns. 
Meanwhile relations had become strained with the 
new ^>hauf of Mecca, Surui, who forbade the 
Wahhabis access to the city as pilgrims t but 
owing to the difliculties wUieh resulted to pilgrims 
from 'liak and Persia, this prohibition was with- 
drawn in 1199 (17^5)- 

In 1792 Muhammad b. ‘"Abd al-Wahhab died, at 
the age of S9; in the yeais that followed (1 79 --'^ 795 ) 
the Wahhabis advanced eastwards, subduing the 
Banu Khalid in Husa: but even before 1790 they 
had made casual raids into the grazing grounds 
of the Muntahk and othei tiibes on the borders 
of 'Iiak: and representations having been made 
to the Poite of the danger from the new power 
that was anting in Aiabia. the Pasha of Baghdad 
received instructions to deal with it. In 1797? 
Thinvaini, chief of the Muntahk, who had fur a 
time been exiled, but was now officially in control 
of Basra, collected a force with the view of 
crushing the Wahhal^is, but was assassinated by a 


in al'Hadiya al-Siinnlya^ p. 47 — 49; such aie: 
laisiug the voice in places of adhan with matter 
other than the adhan ; reciting the Tradition of 
Abu Huraiia before the Friday sermon ; special 
gatherings to hear the Sirat al-Xabi recited, etc. 

It would appear that under the Banu Rashid 
the founder's precepts were followed less ngoiously 
than under the Banu Sa'ud; yet Philby in confining 
the name Wahhabi to the followers of the latter 
differs from the other travellers, who legaided 
Ha'll as fora time the metropolis of the community. 
As has been seen, the community does not itself 
recognize the appellation, 

§ 3. Early history of the movement. It 
Is asserted that within a year of Muhammad b. ^-Vbd , 
al-Wahhab’s arrival at Darbya he had won the ^ 
assent of all the inhabitants except four, who left ; 
the place; he proceeded to build a mosque with 
tioor of uncarpeted gravel; there he gave in- 
struction in his Kitab al-TaiohiJ^ punishing those 
uho failed to attend. But he also gave instiiiction 
tn the use of fire-arms. The new' sect soon became 
involved in wai with the shaikh of Riyadh Dahham 
b. Dawwas, which, commencing in 1160 (l747)i 
lasted 28 years. During this peiiod Ibii Sa^ud and his 
'^011 ^'Abd al-^Aziz, who proved a capable genciak 
a ere steadily winning ground, with occ.isiunal 
reverses; it became the piactice of Ibn Sa^^ud and 
bis son, when they captured a place to build a 
fort at some distance fiom the onginal citadel, 
a moat round it, if the soil were 5 uitai)Ie. 

I he^e forts were garrisoned with men called 
who were well paid. In the larger places 
n kadi and a mufti were installed, in the smaller 
only a kadi. The series of raids wheieby the power 
of Ibn Sa'ud gradually grew is sketched by Philby, : 
imd need not be reproduced. In 117S (t 7 ^ 5 ) 1 

Sa ud died, and was succeeded by '"Abd al- Aziz, [ 
who retained Muliammad b. ^Abd al-\\ahliab as his I 
leligious guide. In the following year a deputation I 
was sent to Mecca, vv hich w as honourably entertained ! 
b>y the Sharif, and satisfied the theologians appointed [ 
to discuss matters with it, that the Wahhabi doctiine ; 
"Ccorded with the system of Ibn Hanbal. In 1187 ! 


negro slave at Shibak on July i, 1797 ^ ‘-on- 

sequcnce of which the force dispersed. Meanwhile 
the new ^arif of Mecca, Ghalib, after some 
attempts at compromise, had been attacking the 
Wahhabi communities from the west, with very 
little success. In 179S a fresh expedition was 
oiganized from Baghdad on a great scale, but this 
also proved abortive, and in the following year a 
' treaty between the opponents was ratified in Baghdad. 
It had little effect, us the Wahhain tribes continued 
to raid, and in iSoi invaded and sacked Kerbela^, 
and inas>acred the inhabitants. In 1803 (ihalib 
found it neceasary to evacuate Mecca, which was 
enteied by Sa'ud, who proceeded to purge the 
city of all that in Wahhabi opinion savouied of 
idolatry, and to execute peisons suspected of 
favouring such piactices. His attempts on l^idda 
and Medina failed, and in the same year he left 
the Hidjaz, where the garrison which he bad 
I established in Mecca was massacred by the in- 
Iiabitants, On Nov. 4 of this year (1S03), the 
Wahhabi Imam, VAbd al-^-Vziz T was assasainated 
at Daibya by a from Kerbela\ who had come 

to the capital as a pretended convert to W ahhabism , 
Sa'^ud, who had previously been declared helr- 
app^fcnt, succeeded bun \\ ithout opposition, and 
employed his son 'Abd Allah as coinmandei of the 
army. A fiesh attack on the Wahhabis was orga- 
nized fiom Baghdad, but peteied out, as the pre- 
vious expeditions had done ; Sa^ud was thus left 
fiee to renew his invasion of the Hidjaz, wheie 
Medina capitulated in 1S04, Mecca in February 
1 806, and Djidda somewhat later. In the following 
years his raideis advanced beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, attacking Nadjaf, and liamascus, which 
successfully resisted. “The Wahhabi empire extended 
in 1811 from Aleppo in the north to the Indian 
Ocean (?) and from the Persian Gulf and the Iraq 
frontier in the east to the Red Sea” (Philby). 
The alarm felt by the Ottoman government was 
now so serious that Muhammad I’asha, ruler 

of Eg\pt. was authorized to deal with it. This he 
proceeded to do with his usual energy, and al- 
though his army, commanded by his son Tusun, 
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suffered an initial defeat, it was after reinforcement 
able to take Medina in 1S12, and recover Mecca 
in the following year. Muhammad 'Alt himself 
took the command m the latter half of 1813, and 
suffered a serious defeat, but the death of Sa'ud 
on .May i, 1814, was a blow to the Wahhabi 
cause, .since 'Abd Allah, who succeeded him, was 
fai les.s capaule. llisun, whom Muhammad b\li 
left in command, found it necessary to make a 
tieat) with -Abd Allah, who was to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan, while the 
Egyptians were to evacuate Natpd; but this treaty 
was denounced by Muhammad "Ali, who in 1S16 
oiganized a fiesh e.xpedition under the command 
of the able Ibrahim Pasha. (Since Philby has 
repeamd the story told by Palgrave about the 
carpet of vast proportions with an apple set in 
the midst, which Ibrahim succeeded m reaching 
without treading on the c.iipet, by rolliim the 
latter up, it may be observed that this storv comes 
from Ibn al-Athir, who reooid., it in connexion 
with an event of the year 442). Ibrahim fought 
w'lth varied fo, tune, but on Apii! 6, 1818 reached 
ai 1) a. and on Sep. g took the capital. 'Abd Allah 
himself .surrendered and was sent to Constantinople 
where he was beheaded. This terminated the fe 
\\ahhabi empire. 

§ 4 Kesuration of the Wahhabi state 
Jhf 'departure. While 

bv ?urk,' h r garrisoned 

to ““portance was attached 

to the securtty of Nadjd, where a revolt was 
ortanued by lu.ki, a cousin of Sa'ud, who chose 
Kiyal for the capital of the leviving commuuitv 
and established himself there in 1821 “By iSz’ 

Wihhal ' acknowledged 

s abi rule and paid tribute” (Sir "A. Wilsonf 
and several of the inland provinces which had 
ormerly been held by Sa'ud w" re recover J Lint 
the absence of I'urki’s son Faisal at the head o'? 
his army the former was assassinated in 1834 by 
pretender of the roval famih- i l 
afiei wards met the same fate at ’ the * hand'^'^^ ■ f 

b"‘Ra tud^ b’ ch.eftaiu, -‘Abd Allah 

Rashid, who was rewaided for his service bv 
the governorship of Hall. wrvrce by 

Alhh dynasty oflla’il. 'Abd 

Sai::-a^:s-.i;::^:tti:t:jirrn" 

d:r ;:! 

injus conquest of tlm 

P-'ence 'of^Vrldel- ^i 1 a dl b v 
.and security to membe 


term, and spriirifv frw \ iibeial 

communities. In \ ''''•‘Sious 

by hi! IwoLrMb A? ^ foUoweJ 

by Talar, sons Ba^ afterwards murdered 

l^tte; as.sunmd the : “‘I. of whom the 

aftei wards slain bv shortly 

by another brother of Talal, Mu- 


j hamraad, who inaugurated his rule with a massacie, 
j described by Doughty (ii. 16). Doughty’s statistical 
I computation of the populations under the mlc of 
I Ibn Rashid at this time at 30,000 and of hi, 

: revenue at £ 30,000 and expenditure at 13,000. i, 

; criticized by Philby as an understatement. Abou: 
the same time Faisal died at Riyad (Dec. 25, iho t; 
and was succeeded by his son 'Abd Allah, uh' 
had endeavoured to obtain poison from Palgra'. .- 
for his brother Sa'ud. The latter obtained allies 
who helped him to dethrone his brother in 1870. 
his reign was marked by the loss of Hasa to th; 
Turks, and other losses on the west ; and on I: ^ 
death in 1877 'Abd Allah returned to Riyad a- 
ruler, it is said through the influence of Muhamiiia 1 
b. Ra^id. Relations between the two soon becaiL..- 
strained, and in 1S83 a pitched battle took plac^ 
between the forces of the two, wherein Ibn RaoL I 
won a complete victory; peace was made but .t 
revolt of Sa iiJ s sons in 1884 gave Ibn Ra:Fi . 
the opportunity to invade Riyad, despatch Ab 1 
Allah to Ha^il, and place a governor of his ov. 
in Riyad. “Lltimately in the spring of 1891 even'.-, 
occurred which seemed to settle the fate of N'a'j; 1 
fur a long time” (E. Xolde, AV/V^ r// InnerarruZ.-., 
P* 69)1 ^ great alliance was formed against 
the^ too powerful Emir of Ha^il, consisting uf 
I. L naiza under its warlike chieftain Zamii; 2. the 
whole royal family of Riyad; 3. the towns Buraida. 
Ra s and Shakra; 4. the united tribes 'Utaiba and 
Mutair. According to Nolde, who gives the mu-L 
detailed account of this campaign, the forces on 
either side numbered about 30,000; in the struggle, 
w'hich lasted a whole month, the initial results were 
m favour of the allies; but at the end of the 
^ month (March) Ibn Rasljid succeeded by a ma^■> 

I attack of 20,000 camels in spreading panic among 
^ the allies* infantry, and won a complete victory 
(battle of Mulaida). Riyad had been during this 
rising governed by 'Abd al-Rahman, another son 
of Faisal; after the defeat of the allies he sought 
lefuge in various places and finally received piutec- 
tion in Kuwait. Muhammad b. Rasljid was ruler 
of desert Arabia till his death in 1897. 

§ 6. Restoration of the Sa'ud dynasty, 
Muhammad was succeeded by his nephew 'Abd 
al- Aziz son of Mit'ab, and ere long this ruler was 
involved in a struggle with the Shaikh of Kuwait, 
who was harbouring 'Abd al-Rahman b. Sa'ud 
and his ^family. In January of 1901 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
sou of 'Abd al-Rahman, at the head of a small 
force succeeded m entering Riyad, and reestablishing 
the old dynasty there, after an interval of eleven 
years spent in exile. The succeeding years were 
spent by him in recovering provinces w^hich had 
belonged to the old Wahhabi empire, and by 
1904 '‘lie was master of all that his grandfathei 
had ruled effectively in Najd” (Philby). The cam- 

■ which he conducted in the following years 
against Ibn Ra^id, the Turks, disaffected tribes, 
pietenders of his own family, and finally the rulers 

: o the Hidjaz, are recorded in detail by Philby, 
ut only a few events of importance need be 
; mentioned here. On Nov. 2, 1921 Ibn Sa'ud 
, obtained possession of Ha’i!, and put an end to 
le Ra^id dynasty. In October 1924 his forces 
' occupied Mecca; on Dec. 5, 1925 they obtained 
po^ssession of Medina, and on Dec. 23 of Djidda. 

, Ihus the whole of the Hidjaz was added to Ibn 

■ oa ad b lealm. 

§ 7 - Institution of the Ikhwan. 1912 
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1 jii Sa'^ui commenced the foundation of agncul- 
t ’.rai colonies, whose residents were to be devotees, 
\,ho look the title ikhivan “brethren", indicating 
dtat the religious tie had superseded that of the 
nujc. The first of these colonies was Artawiya 
, called by Philby, but by Riliani Irtawiyaj in 
tne lya>un, and its inhabitants were mainly drawn 
rrom the Mutair tribe. The able-bodied weie pro- 
\ lied With arms to be used in the but 

they were also told to cultivate the laud, which 
iu each case was near a source of water, and the 
accumulation of wealth was encouraged. Mud huts 
were built to serve the Bedouin in lieu of their 
:eiKs, and they were told to sell their camels 
•• \L)out seventy (the name for these colonies^ 
\Mth a population of from 2,000 to 10.000 each 
'prang up after the Wahhabi revival in about ten 
vears writes Ameen Rihani, who adds that the 
population of a hidjra consists of three classes*, 
lleda who have become farmers, missionaries called 
and the merchant class; but for military 
purposes the division is into those who are at all 
tunes ready to respond to the call to the djihad^ 
the reserves, who in time of peace are heidsinen 
and journeymen; while the third class are those 
who remain in the colonies to keep up trade and 
agriculture, though not exempt from military service 
T necessary. The first two classes can be called 
out by the sultan; but the nafir, or calling out 
of the civil population requires an announcement 
hy the ^ul’xmW that this is necessary. A list o* 
the hii^ar with their population and the tribes 
rcpiesented is given by him {^Ibn Saoud i\f A^ahta^ 
1928, p, 198). Dame (/, c.) declared that the 
agriculture of these hidjar was exceedingly primitive, 
and that the movement was on the wane. 

§8. Wahhabi sm in India, Wahhabi doctrine 
was introduced into India by one Saiyid Ahmad, 
a native of the British District of Rai B.aieli, born 
17S6: having already adopted puritan vie .vs, during 
hb pilgrimage to Mecca in 1822 — 1 823 he incurred 
the hostility of the authorities by the simitaiity ot 
his doctrines to those of the Wahhabis, and having 
been expelled from the holy city, became an adherent 
of the Wahhabi system. He had already acquired 
a large following in India, and established a per- 
manent centre in Patna, where he appointed four 
and an visits to Bombay and 

k^alcutta swelled the numbers of his 1 dlowers, and 
in 1824 he was at the head of an army at the 
1 ediawar frontier, preaching a djihad against the 
bikh cities of the Pandjab. Djumada It, 1242 (Dec. 
-I, 1826) was fixed as the date for the commen- 
cement of the war, which all Muslims were called 
upon to join, in a proclamation called iar 
'-'tb-djikad'^ and though the Sikhs put up a fierce 
resistance, Saiyid Ahmad’.s army took Pe^awar 
towaids the end of 1830, He proceeded to lake 
the title Kdiallfa and to strike coins in his own 
name. His reign was ephemeral, as he was killed 
hy a Sikh army in the following year. His adherents 
however found a refuge at Sittana in the mountains 
beyond the Indus, whither those Muslims who weie 
unwilling to live under non-Muslim rule docked, 
and two of his khalifas from Patna cuculated the 
doctrine that Saiyid Ahmad was not dead, but was 
merely hiding with a view to reappearance at a suit- 
able time. They extended the diihZid to Hindus 
and British, and staited an insurrection in Lower 
Bengal, under a disciple of Saiyid Ahmad, Pitu 
Miyjn, who after some successes was deteated and 
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Killed L»y giverumeut forces (Xov. 17, l83lj. In 
spite of the-iC defeats the khalifas continued 
energetic propaganda among the Muslim population 
of Indui, and while maialainmg the puritan doctrines 
of the WaUhalJis of Arabia coucentrated attention 
on the duty of the .final. The Wahhabi move- 
ment thus became a constant source of trouble 
to :he government of India, since a system was 
devised whereby funds were collected and men 
selected and trained to be sent first to the head- 
quarters of the Community at Patna, and thence 
to the frontier camp of Sittana, and thereafter 
employed in fighting against the non-Muslim rulers 
of India. After a great deal of trouble, destruction 
ot property, and bloodshed had been caused by 
their ettorts, and a series of trials had revealed 
the ramifications of the conspiracy, the older Muslim 
communities of India, both S^I'a and Sunna, in 
iSjoand 187 i issued official deciarations dissociating 
themselves from the Wahhabi doctrine of d^ihad. 
t5ince that time, the sect, though it still exists in 
India, has attracted little attention and indeed one 
portion of it is said to have abandoned the doctrine 
of ifihad. As late, however, as 1890, according 
to L. A. Oliver (^Across the Border.^ p. 29), it had 
not ceased to be tormidable. 

§9. Wahhabism in other countries. 
Schuvler in his Turkestan i^London 1876, li. 254) 
mentions the presence of Wahhabi preachers in 
K^okaud; in 1871 an attack was made on the 
Russian station KarasU, on the high road between 
i'aihkcnt and Hodjent, led by Ishan Ish Muhammad 
Kul, disciple of a l^okandian WahhSbi preacher, 
Sufi Hadal. Here then, as in India, the aim of the 
comiuuDity was to throw otT non-Muslim authority, 
but the forces collected were too exiguous to ac- 
complish anything of consequence. Ihe presence 
of the community in Afghanistan was connected 
with their aim in India. 

§ 10. Wahhabi Literature. Prior to Ibn 
Sa' dd's recent conquest of the Hidjai there appears 
to have been no printing office ui W ahhaoT cer- 

litory; the woiks of Muhammad b. “^Abd al- \S ahhab 

circulated m MS. Those contained m the British 
Museum (M.S. Or. 4529J are MufiSasar al-Sira, 
Kitab al-Tazvhid.^ Ktiab a/- ; the autographs 
are said to be preserved m the Landberg collection 
at Leyden. T\\^ Ba^edat contains a number 

of lus Basa il and fataxvZi. A collection of W ahhabi 
tracts of diHerent dates was published m Cairo 
by order of the king of the Hidjaz and edited by 
Sulaimaa b, Suhmaii (^2’^'^ edition, 1344}; they are 
by hAbd al-LAziz I, ‘^Abd Allah son of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd aUWahhab, Ahmad b. Xaslr b. Mu'^ammar, 
“Abd al-Latif ot the family of the founder, and 
his son Muhammad. The title of the collection is 
al-JItidi'.'O- al-SunnJya wa'l-TnhJa al-W ahhabiya 
al-Xafdiva. The content of all these is doctrinal, 
as is that of an anonymous Risala inserted by 
Abd al-Basit al-Takhun in his Tiihfat al-Anuni 
(Cairo 1327; reproduced in the Manar.^ xii, 390 
and XXL 236). 

Xumeious tracts have been written against the 
Wahhabis: three preserved in the Berlin Library 
belong, according to AhUvardt, to the commence- 
ment of the founder’s activities (see his Catalogue, 
X*^. 2156, 2157, 213S). UahUn mentions one by the 
founder’s brother Sulaimaa, one by Muhammad 
b. ^Abd al-Rahman b- ^Afalik {Tahakkum al- 
MukalUtin bi-man iddaa lafdid al-Dlff and 
one' by ‘AU b. Abd Allah al- Baghdadi {al-MisJikat 

^9 
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ai-MtiJfa). Some belonging to the middle of the 
century are pieseived in Cambiidge Univei- 
bit> Libraiy (bee Browne's PlandiisU). Two which 
have attracted especial attention are al-Durar al- 
:,an'.ya bv Ahmad b. Zaini Dahlan (about 1800: 
]irinted in Bairut about 1900), and a tract by 
bjamil al-Zahawi of Ba gh dad (recent). 

Ihe biogiaphy of the founder \vhich has been 
excel pted above /J Sirat Miihainmad 

b. 'Abd ai-WahlLLib^ Brit. Museum MS.) is some- 
what, but nut exce^slvely hostile. Philby mentions 
Us Wahhabi historians Husain b. Ghannam al-Nadjdi 
‘‘who died more than a century ago*’, and ‘Uthman 
b. 'Abd Allah b. Bi^r al-Hanbali of the fifth decade 
of the xixih century. A British Museum MS. (.-\dd. 
19^ 799j without name of author, called 
al-Ajkar ica 'l-Ajham h-MitnZiU Hal al-hnam ua- 
Ta aiui dluiici '/-/slam is in two volumes, 

of which the second a chionicle of Wahhabi 
canipaign> ending with the year 1212, wheieas 
the first contain^ chapteis dealing with various 
aspects of the founder’s mission and activities. 

Several membeis of the luling families are credited 
with skill m versification; bpecimens of Wahhabi 
poetry aie given in an appendix to al-Badiya 
lll-SuN/UWl. 

'Ihe \\ ahhabl> of India appear to have employed 
the punting or Iithogiaphic press on a conside- 
lable scale. Hunter, p. 66, enumerates 13 works 
in Aiabic, I’ersian, and Lidu by Wahhabi authois 
ot this eountij, and adds that “even the briefest 
epitome of the W ahhabi treatises in piose and 
ver-e on the dut) to wage war against the English 
Would till a volume A work by Muhammad 
Isnia li. nephew of Saijid Ahmad, ai-Siidi al- 
musUik'nn, is said to be “the Kur an of the \Vah- 
habii^ of India'', 

a pity, lintish Museum MSS. men- 
tioned in § 10; 11. St.John Philby, (London 
I930t a complete history of the community to 
date of pulilicationj : A. Musil, Xortkern Neja 
(New \0rk192S: p. 256-304 ItttoHh a continuous 
historyj ; Ameen Rihani, Ibn Saoud of Arabia 
a?id his Land (London 1928); S B. Mills, Tiu 

Connnuh a, id Ti ibss 0/ the Firsian Gn/JIf^oudon 

1919: treats especially of the dealings of the 
Wahhabi, with hjinanj. S. H. Longiigg, Lour 
tintunes Mo.iern Ira^ (Oxford 1925: treats 
especially ol their dealings with IrakJ, — For the 
Indian community; W. W'. Hunter, The Indian 
Miisn'.mans (London 1871 j; Calcutta Revieso 

vol 1 and h, (Calcutta iSyojtR.W. van Diffelen, 

IJe leer aer Wakhubielen, thesis Leiden Uni- 
versify, Leyden 1927. 

VAIAUTTSV , MARGOUOU'IH) 

WAHIDI, thenameofadynastyinSouth 
* /b” sultanates those 
o l.ir Ah 'Amakin, Eal Ilaf dzzan'and Habban. 

• V. Haltzan (p. 222J after investigation divided 
the whole teintory belonging to this ruling house 
imo two groups: Lower W ahidi on the coast flora 
4S to 43- JO East Long. (Greenwich) in the 

1, in k ’■ ‘"'o hours journey 

mto the interior, and Uppei Wah.di from 47“ to 

V, b? .cAs-L"=' '^h) and from 14=20' 

K-skl Kn '■ (p- 180) gives 

Alt 

most important area in the lower W'ah.dT tbritory 


is the Wadi Maifa', which reaches the sea one 
hour cast of Ras al-Kusaim and is the lowci 
course of the Wadi Hadjr; its most important place 
is lJ)ol ebShekh. The coast territory is so diviued 
between the sultans of Bir “Ah 'Amakin and iJal 
Haf 'Izzan that the former rules the land between 
Husa al-Hamra and the promontory of Ka^ al- 
Katl while the latter rules from here to Ka^ i.i- 
I Kusaim. Wadi Maifa' belongs to the sultan of iZii 
j Haf, who lives in the summer at Tzzan, but the 
sultau of Bir ‘'Ali also has land theie. Ihe two 
j most impoitant harbours are Bir 'Ali which !> 
I used in summer and Ma^daha w'hich i& used in 
winter. 

To the Upper Wahidi territory belong the a i. 
'Amakin with al-Hawta, which is independeLv. 
Wadi "1 here, ai-^u'aib, ai-Hanaka, Salmun, Haua 
and Habban, with the most important place which 
bears the same name. The Beduin tnbe» of Nu“maii. 
Sa'd and Ts’amaia as well as the Himyar tribes u. 
Ba “Awda, Al Ahmad, Al Ba Seida, al-Kuinuih 
and al-Dhiyab are distributed over the Wahidi ter- 
ritory. Ihe wadis are particularly rich and feitik 
and produce cereals and dates, as well as tobacco, 
indigo and cotton. Textiles are manufactured, 
notably in al-Hanta, while carpentry llourishes in 
al-Habban. Husn al-Ghurab and Nakab al-Uaiif 
are important rums of the Sabaean period. 

I In 1870 negotiations took place with Sultan 
' Hadi regarding the cession of the two ports or 
Bir '.Ali and Madjdaha to the Turks who wished 
. to build quarantine stations here. This plan fell 
through however, owing to English opposition, as 
' did a second attempt by Turkey, then very active 
j in South Arabia, through 'Izzet Pa§ha in 1882 to 
; gain over the lords of Bir 'Ali and Bal Haf for 
Turkey, on which occasion the sultan of the latter 
’ port was given a Turkish flag. The Turkish sultan 
was mentioned in the khtitba it is true, but depen- 
dence was not expressed in any form indicating 
submissions. To avert all eventualities, England on 
April 30, 1SS8 concluded treaties of protection 
. with the sultans of Eal Haf and Bir “All in which 
the latter in return for an annual payment bound 
I themselves to enter into no relations with foieign 
: powers without English approval. These treaties 
I were renewed on March 15, 1895, and June i, 
j 1896 and at the present day the whole territoiy 
I belongs to the British sphere of influence of the 
1 'Aden hinterland. 

! Biblography. J. R. Wellsted’s Reisen 
\ Arabien^ ed. E. Rodiger, Halle 1842, i. 283 sqq , 

I ^22 sqq.; C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde vofi Asicri., 
viii/i., Berlin 1846, p. 663 ; A. v. Wrede, 

I Reise in Hadhramaiit.^ ed. H. v. Maltzan, Braun- 
schweig 1873, p. 160 sqq,\ H. V. Maltzan, Rn^^ 
fiack Sudarabien.^ Braunschw'eig 1873, p. 221 sqq-\ 

I C, Landbeig, Arabica.^ iv., Leyden 1897, p- d? > 

I V., Leyden 1898, p. 179 sqq.; F. Stuhlmann, 
Ecr Kampf urn Atabien zivisclien der Tut'kei 
und England.^ in Hamburgische d'orschun^'^fh 
i., Braunschweig 1916, p. 144, 37 — 4I'L 

(A. GrohmannJ 

WAHSHI BAFKl, a Persian poet, born 
at Bafk, in Kirman, died in 991 (1583) or 992 
(15^4) u.nd spent most of his life in Vazd. He 
W'rote panegyiics in honour of ^ah Tahmasp 1 
and his court, began a poem {^Eerhad u-Shlyi^O 
W'hich he did not complete 5 it was finished long 
afterwards by Wisal in 1265 (1848-1849)- He 
wrote two other poems, Kh uld-i Bartn and 
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H-Mdfizur^ ghaial'b and kitd'\. ferhaJ u-Shirin 
has been lithographed in Peisia and several tuiieb 
in India. 

Bibliography. Lutf "^Ali Beg, Atc^ Kede^ 
Bombay 1277, p. in — 120; Rida Ruh Khan, 
MaLijtnd- al-Fusahd'^ li. 51 — 54; Rieu, Fcrs. 
Catal..^ p. 663^ Edw. G. Browne, Hist, of Pers. 
Liteiatiire in Modern Tunes, Cambridge 1924, 

р. 238^ \V. Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue, Cal- 
cutta 1924, p. 300. (Cl. IIuart) 

WAHY (a.), revelation [cf. also Kor'an, 

MUHAMMAD]. As to the etymology of the word, 
cf i ewish- Aramaic “to hasten”, Aethiopic 

•to go round, to recognise”, and the non- 
religious meaning ilham di-sur^ii, given by the 
Dictionary of Technical Terms', on the use of 
the verb by the poets, cf. Lisan, s. v. .\s a religious 
t echmeal term it is distinguished from inspiration 
{ilham, Cf. V.) of saints, artists and others, from 
tan'Jl, which chiefly denotes the object of revelation 
and from inzal which denotes the sending down 
of revelation from heaven and from Us heavenly 
archetype [see UMM al-kitab], in so far as it 
denotes revelation as transmitted to the 
prophets. 

Use in the Kurban, a. In the early passage 
sura xcix. 5 the earth is the object of divine 
levelation; Un that day shall she (the earth) tell 
out her tidings, because thy Lord hath inspired 
her. In sura xxviii. 6 the object of revelation is 
the mother of Moses; here al-Baidawi explains 
the term by inspiration or vision, in order to 
distinguish it from wahy proper. Likewise in sura 
•xix. 12 the subject ol a-aiha is Zakariya and its 
object his people; here it is e.xplained by ati'tnCa. 
In a peculiar way the term is used in sura vi. 
112: Even thus have We given an enemy to every 
prophet, Satans among men and among djinn; 
tinsel discourses do they suggest {yUhi) the one 
to the other, in order to deceive. 

The technical term for daemoniac inspiration 
is ivuivas. The means of communication between 
tiod and man is wahy, either directly, or in- 
directly through the intermediary of the angels; 
It is not for man that flod should speak with 
him but by revelation, or from behind a veil, or 
lie sendeth a messenger to reveai by Him, or he 
sendeth a messenger to reveal by His permission, 
what He will (sura xlii. 50 ry.). — .Vllah's com- 
inunications to the angels are also called wahy, 
sura viii. 12: When the Lord reve.rled unto the 
angels; I will be with you etc. 

h- In many passages wahy and the verb asvha 
leter to the prophets before Muhammad; Nuh 
(sura xxiii. 27), Musa (sura xx. 13 etc.; xxi. 7; 
vii. 160), Yusuf (sura xii. 15) etc. — ■ All those 
who were sent before Muhammad, were men to 
whom We granted revelations (suia xxi. 7)-^ ^ 

с. The chief object of revelation in the Ixur an 
i’ Muhammad. Sura xiii. 29 ; Thus have We sent 
thee to a people whom other peoples have preceded, 
that thou mightest rehearse to them our revelations 
to thee. — Sura xxxiv. 49 ; But I have guidance, 
it is of my Lord’s revealing. Muhammad s con- 
temporaries are astonished at his receiving revela- 
tion, ; A matter of astonishment to the men (of 
Mecca) that to a man among themselves We 
revealed etc, (sura x. 2). But he says; I say not 
to you, “In my possession are the treasures of 
God”; nor “I know things secret”; neither do I 
i>ay to you, “Venly, I am an angel”; only what 


Is revealed to me do I follow (siira vi. 50). — 
The words of Allah thus revealed to him may 
not be changed; .\nd publish what hath been 
revealed to thee of the book of the Lord, none 
ra.iy change his words (sura xviii. 26). 

The divine character of Muhammad’s revelations 
, is emphasized in sura liii. 4; Verily, it is no other 
than a revelation revealed; his honesty in sura vi. 
93; But is any more wicked than he who deviseth 
a lie of God, or saith, “I have had a revelation”, 
when nothing was revealed to him. — Muhammad 
' therefore is ordered to follow nothing but what 
' was revealed to him by his Lord (sura xxx. 2 ; 
xliii. 42). He does not forbid any food, because 
he does not find such a prohibition among his 
revelations (sura vi. 146). 

The contents and the aim of revelation are 
described m various ways [see also muhamm.vd]. 

: The story of the A1 Tmran is interrupted by the 
verse (sura iii. 39) ; This is one of the announ- 
cement of things by thee unseen; To thee do we 

’ reveal it. The story of Yusuf is introduced to 

him with the verse; In revealing to thee this 
I Kur’an, one of the most beautiful narratives will 
I We relate to thee, of which thou hast verily 
! aforetime been regardless (sura xii. 3). — Mu- 
' hammad’s following “the leligion of Ibrahim” is 
I ascribed to divine inspiration (sura xvi. 124) ; 
i likewise his knowledge about the djinn Ustening 
! to the recitation of the Kurban (sura Ixxii. i), as 
j well as about the disputations of the angels at the 
' creation of man is due to wahy (sura xxxviii. 69 ryy.). 

The aim of the revelaliou of the Kurban is 
j mentioned in sura vi. 19: Aud this Kurban hath 
' been revealed to me, that I should warn you by 
it and all whom it shall reach. 

Various tei ms are used in the Kurban in order to 
' denote the contents of revelation. Sura v. And 
! to thee We have sent down the book with truth 
' (cf. sura xxxix. 2, 42; xxxii. 2; xxiii. JZ', xvii. 106, 

’ etc.), confirmatory of previous scripture and its 
; safe-guard (cf. vi. 92). — Sura xxxi. i sy.: These 
’ are the signs of the wise book, a guidance and 
i a meicy to the iighteous. — Sura xxvii. 2 ; These 
' are the signs of the Kur Un and of the lucid book ; 

I iniidance and glad tidings to the believers. — Sura 
' vii. 50; .And now We have brought them the 
, book ; with knowledge have we explained it^ a 

■ ouidance and mercy to them that believe. — Sura 
sill. 52; -And thus we have sent the spirit to 

i thee with a revelation by our command. Thou 
I knewest not, ere this, what the book was, or what 
i the faith. But we have ordained it for a light. 

■ Further the contents of revelation are called 
' knowledge (Vfi« ; sura 111. 54; u- U4i 14°), "'‘s- 
i dom (sura xvii. 41), guid.rnce (sUra xlv. lo ; vii. 

! 50 etc ), he.rling (sura xii. 44J, light (sura iv. 

; 174; xiii. 52). 

Regarding the forms of revelation 
I recorded in the biographies of IMuha m- 
I mad the following may be said. The be- 
i ginning of revelation consisted in dreams antici- 
‘ pating real events (Ibn Hisham, p. 151J Tabari, 

' Tu/sir, xxx. 13S; Ibn Sa'd, i/i. 129). Also after- 
wards such dream visions are said to have occurred. 
When 'A’lsha was under suspicion, she hoped that 
Allah would reveal her innocence to Muhammad 
in a dream vision (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 197; 
Bukhari, Ta/sir, sura 24, bab 6). 

The first revelation in which Djibrtl appeared 
to Muhammad took place on mount Hira", when 
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the angel said to him: I am I^ibril. Thereupon 
:^Iuhammad hastened to ^ladidja, crying: Wrap 
me up .bUra Ixxiii. I or Ixxiv. i). 

The hrsi poition of the Kurban revealed was 
bura xcvL. when the angeh in the month of Kamadan, 
during hib retreat, showed him a piece of cloth, 
un \^hlch this sura was written, saying: recite! 
When Muhammad protested that he could not 
write, the angel pressed him so strongly that he 
was neaily auffocaled. At the third repetition the 
angel pronounced the verses which Muhammad 
retained. 

After this there came a pause (yh/rir) in ie\ela- 
tiun. Duiing this time Muhammad was in such 
depicbbion that the thought of suicide came upun 
hun (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1150. Ibn fliMiam, 
p. 156, 166; Ibu SaM, i;i. 131). The pause ended 
with the revelation of sura l.xxiv or xciii. 

The angel who tiansmitted revelation was visible 
to Muhammad and to others (Bukhari, 

bab i: Jbn Hi^jiam, p. 154, cf. 136: 
Abu Nu aim, p. 69). To some extent the ascension 
[cl. Mi’^KAbj] ^nd the night journey may also be 
reckoned lovelations. V isions are also mentioned 
in the Kui'an. bura liii, 3 Verily, it is no 

oihei than a revelation re\ealed: one terrible in 
power taught it him. endued with undeistanding. 
With e\en balance stood he. And he was in the 
highest point of the horizon. Then came he nearer 
and approached closely, and was at the distance 
(T two bows and e\en closer. And he revealed 
to hi^ .servant v\hat he revealed, his heart falsified 
not what he '-aw. Will xe then dispute with him 
what he ''aw ^ And he saw him once again, near 
the joAa-tiee. which marks the boundary... His 
gaze turned not aside, noi did it wander, for he 
saw^the greatest of the sign.s of the Lord, 

bura Ixxxi. \c) sqq.\ \ enly this is the word of 
an illustrious messenger, powerful with the Lord 

of the throne, of established rank faithful 

also to his tiust. And your compatriot is not , 
one possessed by djinn; for he saw him in a clear ■ 
horizon. | 

In other suras, however, revelation is said to ■ 
have taken place by audition. Suia Ixxv. iS- ' 
-Move not thy tongue that thou maye^t hurry over i 
the revelation; we verily will ^ee to the collecting ' 
and the recilal of it; when therefore we recite 
then pilow thou the recital. Afterwaidb, verily ij 
vhall be Ouib to make it clear. — Moreover the '• 
vvhole form of the Kur an with its often repeated ! 

the part of Allah, supposes revela- ; 
tiuii by the way of audition, j 

Particulars regaidiiig Muhammad's auditive reve- ' 
lations are to be found m the slra and chiefly in 

u. How they were perceived by Muham- 
mad I. ^umetlmes it comes as the ringing of 
a bed. this kind IS the most painful. When it 
eeascs I retain what was said. Sometimes it is an 
angel who speaks to me as a man, and 1 retain 

6- Muslim, Fa, fa', I, trad. 87’ 
lunmlh. b. 71 Xasah-, /yVirb, b 37 ^ 

Vi VV'"’ Uanbal, li. 2 „- 

''‘•158,103.2500,7). ’ 

savs- ^ S tradition Muhammad 

o? a ‘‘ fPVtoaehes me in the form 


ivn to 


3. The Apostle of Allah heard a sound like 
the humming of bees near his face; thereupon 
sura xxiii. i sqq. was revealed to him (rirmuihi, 
Ta/iir^ sura 23, trad. I ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 34 . 

4. The Apostle of Allah used to move his bpo 
fiom pain, as soon as revelation began. After tne 
revelation of suia Ixxv. 16, however, he lisieue l 
till Djibril had withdrawn; thereupon he iccUed 
what he had heard (Bukhari, TawhiJ^ b. 43. 
al-Nasa'I, Iflitah^ b. 37; TayalisI, N**. 2628^. 

5. on the authority of ^Abd Allah b. 

I asked the Prophet: Do you perceive the revelati< n'- 
He answered : Ves, I hear sounds like metal being 
beaten (cf. above, under i). Then 1 listen, an i 
often I think to die (from pain) (Ahmad b. Hanbrik 
11. 222). 

b. Ho XV they were perceived by other- 
I- Lven on cold days sweat appeared on h -- 
fore-head (Bukhari, Bad'’ al-lVahy's^ b. 2; Tajs'.r. 
sura 24, b. 6; Muslim, Fad'd' il, trad. 86; Ahma.l 
b. Hanbal, vi. 58, 103, 197, 202, 256 sq.\ cf 
lii. 21 ; cf. further above under a. i.). 

2. Muhammad covers his head, his colour grow ^ 

led, he snores as one asleep, or rattles like a young 
camel; after some time he recovers ^anhu 

(Bukhari. Hadjdj^ b. 17; "Umra^ b. 10; BadZi: 
al-KuFdn^ b. 2; Muslim, trad. 6; Ahma>l 

b. Hanbal.^ iv. 222, 224). 

3. Muhammad’s colour grow’s livid {Jarabbadc. 
lahu u'ad^kuhti'. Muslim, HudUd^ trad. 13, 14 > 
Fada^il^ trad. 88; Ahmad b, Hanbal, v. 317, 31^), 
320 sq.^ 327; mutarabbiai^^’. Tabari, Tafsir^ xviii. 
4; tarabbua-t (^ildihi: Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 238 sq . : 
tarabbada li’dhdlika djasaduhii wa’H'ac^huhu'. da- 
ySlisi, No. 2667). 

4. He falls into a lethargy or a trance {subat/. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 103). 

5. ‘‘Thereupon the Apostle of Allah sat down, 
turning towards him ('Uthman b. Maz'^un). When 
they talked, the Apostle of Allah let hia gaze 
swerve towards heaven; after a w'hile he looked 
down to his right side and turned away from his 
companion, following his gaze and began to shake 
his head as if he tried to understand w'hat was 
said to him. -while '^L'thman sat looking on. When 
Muhammad had reached his aim, his gaze turned 
anew towmrds heaven, etc.” (Ahmed b. Hanbal, 

i. 318). 

6. “When Muhammad received a revelation . . . 
this caused him much pain, so that we perceived 
it. That time he separated himself from his 
companions and remained behind. Thereupon he 
began to cover his head with his shirt, suffering 
intensely, etc.’’ (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 464). 

“W hen the Apostle of Allah received a revelation, 
he began to cover his face with his shirt. \^ hen 
he had swooned, we took it away, xvhile etc. 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 34; cf. above b. 2.). 

7 - Zaid b. Thabit said: “I xvas at Muhammad’s 
side, when the sakina [q. v.] came upon him. His 
thigh fell upon mine so heavily, that I feared it 
would break. When he recovered, he said to me : 
Write down, and I wrote down sura iv. 97 
(Ahmad b, Hanbal, v. 184, 190 sq.) Abu Dawud, 
Djihad, b. 19). 

8* ‘^Abd Allah b. ‘^Amr said : “The sura al-Ma^ida 
wa^ revealed to the Apostle of Allah, w'hile he 
was riding on his camel. The beast could not 
bear him any longer, so that he had to descend 
from It” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 176). A similar 
tradition on the authority of Asma^ bint Yazid : 
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Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 455, 458: another tradition 
of the same type: Ibn SaM, i/i., 131. 

r. The circumstances under which 
revelation came upon Muhammad. 1. Mu- 
hammad is directly or indirectly asked for his 
opinion or decision, when the answer is revealed 
to him. e. g. concerning the use of perfumes 
dining the ^nnira (Bukhari, Ha^dj^ b. 17; see 
above b. 2.): concerning excuses for staying at 
home during an expedition (Abu Dawud. Djihad. 
b. 19: Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 184): concerning the 
'|ue^lion whether evil may proceed from good 
AAhmad b. Hanbal, iii. 21 ; Tayalisi, No. 2180); 
concerning the question whether his wives were 
allowed to relieve a want near town (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, vi. 56); concerning ^Aisha's being t>r not 
being guilty (Bul^ari. Tafsir^ sura 24. b. 6: Ahmad 
b. Hanbal. vi. 103, I97)t concerning divorce in 
case of adultery witnessed by one witness (Tayalisi. 
No. 2667); concerning 2///i2;'(Tabari, 71 r/fJ/',xviii. 2). 

2. Revelation comes upon Muhammad while he 
IS riding (above, b. 8.; Tabari, Tafsl?\ xxvi. 39), 
while his head is being washed (Tabari. Tafslr^ 
xviii. 2\ while he is at table, holding a bone in 
his hand (Ahmad b. Hanbal. vi. 56), while he is 
on the pulpit (Ahmad b. Hanbal. in. 21). 

d. The contents of these revelations 
are not aUvays communicated, and, if so, 
they are not always parts of the Kurban 
(cf. Noldeke-Schwally. Geschichu dcs Qorans. i. 
256 — 261), e. g. Muhammad's answer to the 
question whether evil may proceed from good 
(.\hmad b. Hanbal, iii. 21; Tayalisi, No. 21 So): 
the permission granted to his wives to leave the 
town (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 56), the punishment 
of fornication (Ahmad b. Hanbal, v, 317, 31S, 
320 327. not the the permission 

of li^an (Tayalisi, No. 2667). 

As far as I can see, the idea of revelation has 
not called forth discussions of importance. Al-Idji 
and his commentator al-Djiirdjani combat the 
\ie\vs of philosophers according to whom it is a 
chari-sma peculiar to the prophets that “they see 
the angels in their corporeal forms and hear their 
speech by revelation; it is not to be rejected that ' 
they being awake see what common people see , 
when asleep, i. e. that they see persons who speak \ 
to them poetical words, which point to ideas 
conesponding to \vhat really happens, since their 
soul is free from bodily occupations and can easily 
come into contact wdth the divine world Qdltjm 
al-hidsy Often this peculiarity becomes in them ; 
a settled faculty which is easily set working \ , 
Ibis theory of revelation is. according to al-Idji, _ 
mideading, not being in harmony with the views . 
of the philosophers themselves, according to whom 
the angels cannot be seen, being merely psychic , 
beings, who do not pioduce audible speech, which 1 
belongs especially to corporeal beings. So the theory j 

of philosophers explains revelation as the imagining ; 

of what has no basis in reality^ as little as uhat 
comes from the Ups of ailing and lunatic people. 

ct if any of us should command and prohibit 
on his own authority what is salutary and sensible, 
he would not on account thereof be a prophet. 
How much the less then would be a prophetic . 
utterance what is based upon imaginations which j 
have no foundation and often are contrary to , 
reason {Mmvakif^ p. 172 sq.'). \ 
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i. Berlin 1861. p. 207 sqq.\ iii. 1865. p. xviii. sqq.\ 
\V. Muir, The Life cf Mohammad^ Edinburgh 
1912: F. Buhl. Das Leben Miikavimeds., Leipzig 
1930. p. 134 sqq.\ T. Andrae. Die Person Mnhain- 
meds. Upsala 1917, p. 31 1*. G. Holscher, Die 
Propheten^ Leipzig 1914: O. Pautz, Miihammeds 
Lehre von der Offenbariing, Leipzig 1S98: T. 
Andrae, Mohammed. Gottingen 1932. p. 77 jY?-» 
Abu Nu'^aim Ahmad b. ^Abd Allah al-Isbahanl. 
DaPPil al-Xubmvzva^ Haidarabad 1320, p. 68 
sqq.\ al-Ra gh ib al-lsbahani, afMiifiadZit f'l 
Gharlb al-KnPan^ Cairo 1324, p. 536 sq.\ 
'Adud al-Din al-Idji. Kitdb al-MawukiJ. ed. 
Soerensen, Leipzig 1848, p. 172 sqq ; Muhammad 
"^Ala' b- ‘^Ali al-Tahanawi, Kitab Ka shsh df Isti- 
lahdt al-Lunun, Calcutta 1862, p. 1523- 

(A J. Wensinck) 

WAISI. properly Uwais b. Mehmed, known 
under his mahhlas of WaisI, a famous Otto- 
man scholar and p 0 e t. Born in 969 (i 561— 62) 
in Ma^ehir, the .son of a kadi named Mehmed 
Efendi, he also adopted a legal career. After com- 
pleting his training in Constantinople with the 
"-ttlenuf Salih Efendi and Ahmad Efendi, he filled 
a series of important posts in all parts of the 
Ottoman empire fin Rosetta. Cairo, Ak Hisar, 
Tire, Alashehir, Seres, Rodo'^to, Cskub, Gumiil- 
djina'i and died in 1037 (162S) in I'skub, where 
iTe filled the office of ka<li seven times, after his 
dismissal at the age of 68. \Vaisi who was on his 
mother's ^ide a nephew of the poet Makall uas 
likewise a successful poet. He was also one of 
the finest prose writers of his time and wrote in 
a particularly fine pcrsianising style. After the 
death of Baki. he was regarded as the greatest 
master of his time in prose and verse. His language 
is laden with a foreign vocabulary and not easy 
to understand; his diction nevertheless is clever, 
intellectual and attractive. 'Atai says of him 
{^akefikd mfmdntye, I 715) that his poetry' is 
better than his learning, his prose-style more 
distinguished than his poetry, his gift of enter- 
taining finer than his prose and the beauty of 
Ins face and figure more striking than his gift of 
entertaining. 

Wais! left a considerable number of writings 
in all fields. Some of his works still have their 
admirers, particularly his two chief works: Slral 
al-Kabl and Klidbmdmc. The former, the Sivar-i 
fVaisl or to give it its full title: Diirrat al-Tadq 
fl Slrat Sahib aPMfradJ. is best known although 
he did not* quite finish it It only comes down 
to the battle of Badr. The holograph is in the 
Serai library. The book was continued by Nabi 
and after his death by NazmT-zade-i Baghdadi. 
WaisTs text with Nabl's continuation was printed 
in 1245 in Rrdak and in 1286 in Stamhul in his 
collected works. No less celebrated is his Klidh- 
name., a vision. It is a conversation between Ahmad I 
and Alexander the Great in a dream written in 
simple, clear Turkish. 

According to 'Abd al-Hakk Hamid, the modern 
school was founded by Shinasi under the influence 
of poems in the style of this vision. This Khab- 
ndme^ which is also called WaJfa-namc (Mehmed 
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Tahu ^^rongly thinks there are two different works) | 1 
and which contains a criticism of his times, i 

often keen veprinted (Bulak 1252. Istanbul 1263, , ; 
1295. and in the collected woiks in 1286). ■ 

^akadat-Tid^m or DustTir al-^Amai (Istan- | 
bul 1285 and 1286) which is of a religious nature 1 
has often been printed as has hi^ Miinskaut.^ 
(collection of letters; collected works 1286). 

His other works, of which Mehmed Jahir gives | 

the fullest list, are still unprinted, e. g. his complete 

Dnvan of which only a few copies exist ; a Tauha- 
nanie which deals with a saying of Zain al-Diii 
Wiafi, Pir of the Zainiye order: the incomplete 
history of the conquest of Egypt: Fuluh ■ 

a leply to the attacks of the hiin'ns on Sa/uih ■ 
of D]awhari (holograph in the Raghih Pasha Ubiary); 
lastly two essav'' ; CAmr/'iif ft Fit/sit' Sut ut 

(z/-At/w and Hadivat al-kMitkJiliAn ica-Faii^kirat , 
al-Mnhs:n'in. 

fill liogra phy: mt^rnamye^ 

Tjhail, p. 713—16; Kattb Celcbi (Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa j. Fezltke, 11 107; Ki?a, Tezkere^ p. lOIj; 

Brusall M. Tdhir. u\\. \ 

X]}tirai\a. SidiiH'i 'otJinian'u iv. 619 — -20; Sami, 
Kj>iiTi 3 VI. 47/3: Ahmad Riffat, Lu- 

ghurAi ta-'n^Jye wa'J;'>^hrri/}ve^ vii. 1300, 132: 
Hamnier'Puig'italh G-O.D.- lii. 203 and G.O.fi,^ 

V. 100. 665, IX. 206: Gibb. Fftsfi Off. Poetry. 
iii. 20S— iS; Babmger, G. 0 . W.. p. 152—54 
n. F. V. Die2. published a Eransl.ttion, Berlin 
181 1 . Fnnahnun^ an Istanibol t.der Strafgeruht 
Jes tii'ki^'hen Pichtcrs L’zoeissi ttber die Ausar- 
tiiag der Osmanen. (Tii. Mrnzel) 

WAK^'A NUWlS, WAKA'I- NUWlS. 

IFiAca^r is the officially appointed 

tlttoman historian whde 'd'ak\t nuzois mean^ 
keeper of recoids: the distinction between the 
two terms was already pointed out by von Hammer, 
Lr. (d. Ah, vii. 465. The first official historian of 
the Ottomans is usually said to have been ''Abd 
al-Rahmaii 'Abdi P.i^a (cf. V. Kahinger, G. 0 . 
p. 227 s<j.). The list of official Ottoman historians | 
IS not yet complete and accurate. There are gaps 
and enors in the list given by J. v. Hammer, 
G. 0 Ah, viii, 591 sq. (cf. thereon P. Wittek in 
M. 0 . G , \ 152 .and 243 sq. and also F. Babioger, 
G O ir , p. 227, note 3 and p. 285. note l). ft 
'•eenis that a keeper of record^ (^oaF'a /turds) is 
occa-'ion.illv given as official hist >nan (toaka^i^ 
nurds'), for example the poet Xeikesi (cf. F, 
Babinger, G.O. /fh, p. i 73 ) while the case of 
Mustafa Rahmi (cf. F. Babinger, G O. JV., p. 285) 
who is said to have been given the title of an 


has the meaning of kafzz (Sura xih 66; ix. 52; 
Uxiii. 9: xxviii. 28). The word is therefore not 
found as a technical term. Neverihele.ss at the 
basis of Sura xxxii. 1 1 we have the idea which 
belongs rather to the field of law, that the angel 
of death is regarded as the authorised agent A 
Allah. But thi> passage is not quoted as evidence 
that the conception of wakala is found in die 
Kuran. The fukahTi quote as authority for wakali 
Sara xviii. l8: “Send one of your number uitli 
this your money to the city”. This was an autho- 
risaiiun and therefore according to them Kuranic 
authoiity for wakala. Sura iv. 39 is also quoted ; 
‘‘then send an arbitrator (= negotiator) from >0111 
family and an arbitrator from his family”. 

II.^HadUhs are numerous about mandate- and 
the mandatary, some of which may be quoted hcie. 
The Prophet authorised Hakim b, Haiam to purchase 
a sacrificial Iamb (al-Saral^si, xix. 2) and 00 anutinr 
occasion he appointed ^Amr b. Umaiya a\-I)amri 
as his wakti at his marriage with Lmm Habina. 
According to Bukhari, Wakala., Bab 3. a shepherd 
may kill an animal that is near to death and the 
mandatary may repair the thing that is deterio- 
rating. There are also hadiths regarding the mandate 
in criminal cases. The Prophet for example gave 
authoiity for a woman to be stoned and a drunkard 
to be beaten (Bukhari, Wakala^ Bab 13). Other 
hadiths mention the agent who demands debts m 
names of a third person (Bul^an, Wakala., Bab 4)- 
From this it is evident that the debtor sati-ned 
the creditor by paying bis agent. Plere the repre- 
sentation had further effects, for legal relations 
arose through the act of his agent between the 
principal and a third person. 

m. Idjma' finally sanctioned^ the legality ol 
representation k/nasJqrTpiyat afiioakala'). The Muham- 
madans have from the earliest times to the present 
day used wakala, without the slightest disappiova 
being shown, in the settlement of their affairs 
with one another. For wakala is an urgent necessity 
for man, since a man is sometimes not in a position 
to administer his own property when on a journey 
' or on the pilgrimage, or to manage his estate on 

'1 account of his lack of ability, or pressure of busine^-s 

I or his great w'ealth. By wakala he can appoitit a 
j deputy. The verse v. 3: “Help one anothei to 
j good deeds and to the fear of God” particular y 
j urges this mutual help. — More particulaily ^ 
1 of high rank or office usually do not attend to t civ 
affairs personally but through authorised agents* 
{ V. According to the teachingof thejurists, 


official historian stiil wants elucidation. The office ! (gakd dfiPiz). 

of Ottoman official hi^^torian is m any case a conti- j i. For the validity {sihha) of the mandate 
nuation of that of \hahndmeilji who was appointed ' we have the following four requirements {arkan) ■ 
and paid by the court, The last wakTdP /zmds ' a. the muwakkll, 

of the Ottoman empire was Wadf Efendi [q. v.]. ! b, the wakil. Both persons must be able to 
d> I b 1 1 0 g r a p h y \ Cf F. Babinger, G.O. I dispose of their property {itldk afiiasd^ritf)- Ip 
p. 227, note 3 and p. 285, note l and the works ] minor {sabl\ a lunatic {madjnuri)., a slave {^ahi ) 
there quoted. (Franz Bap.inger) ; or any one who is mahdjur [q. v.] cannot b^ 

WAKALA (also M ikala), mandate, autho- either principal or agent. For validity are aGu 
nsation, is a contract fuki) by which one con- required the conditions demanded for other cou- 
tractmg party, the w/rrejf’/f/Z, commissions the other, tracts. In particular we should add that in marriage 
the mandatary {rcakll), to perform some service and divorce only a person of irreproachable 
'h V ' - character in the eyes of the law (’■ 5 (//V) can be a 

.. ^ ''’6 find forms derived from wakil^ while in all other cases this is not demanded 

upon, to trust , If then a woman chooses a man who is not o 
tb^r associated with the idea j blameless character for her wakU at a marriage, 

f ’ 4 • u ^ names the marriage is invalid. According to the Malikl-'^i 

; V iiL accor mg to the commentators i a Muslim and a dhimmi cannot be ivaktl for one 
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another; but the hadith in Bukhan, IVakala^ Bab 
2 is not so strict. 

The object (tniiwakkal fihi) must be the 
piopeity of the principal, definite, le^al and 
capable of representation. Representation under 
a condition to come into operation in the future 
IS not permissible. The principal therefore cannot 
for example appoint a u'akii in order to divorce 
a wife whom he is only going to marry at a later 
date or to sell a slave whom he is going to buy 
in the future. 

Views differ on the question wether represent- 
ation by a deputy is possible in the case of acqui- 
ring muhahat^ e. g. water, wood, or game. 

In general one can appoint a mandatary for 
all actions which one can carry out oneself. Thu-, 
we have proxies in all contracts, marriage and 
divoice, law-suits, payment of blood-money etc. 
According to Abu Hanifa’s teaching however, a 
representative in a la\i -suit could nnly be appointed 
with the approval of the other side; his successors 
however did not think this necessary. Accoiding 
to the unanimous teaching of all the madhahib, an 
oath cannot be transferred to a proxy. A list i»f the 
commonest cases is given by al-SarakhsI. xix. IQO. 

As regards one’s personal duties towards Allah 
and actions belonging to the sphere of the ^ibadat^ 
one cannot of course appoint a deputy because 
they are obligations of a purely personal nature, 
with the exception of the hadjdj and the distribution 
of '^ahat {tafrikat [or al'zakat'). A proxy 

cannot be appointed to commit crimes like murder 
or theft on account of the illegality of the action. 

d. The form {stgha) is that of offer and accep- 
tance {idjab iva-kabTtl). Both parties must be w illing 
for this legal transaction to take place and give 
their approval to it. This is done by offer and 
acceptance. Acceptance may be given in silence 
or by an act which clearly shows the approval 
of the mandatary. Representation is purely a matter 
of mutual agreement. 

2. The authorisation may be definite or 
general according as the proxy has to carry 
out a particular piece of business or all the busi- 
ness of his principal in the way he thinks fit. 
The first kind of proxy is called zuiikll nni'aiyan^ 
the latter xvakll mutlak. The Shafi'is reject the 
general authorisation as they demand that the 
mandate must define accurately the nature of the 
business. 

3 - The proxy does his woik without a fee: 
but some recompense may be made by ariangement. 
bbe proxy has in any ca.se the right to be com- 
pensated for all expenses or losses that he has 
incurred. This does not affect the mandate as such. 
I here is a difference of opinion among the jurists 
on the question where and when an agreement 
of thib kind passes into hired service {idjaid)- 

4. As to the liability {damdfi) it has to be 
remembered that the zvahjl is a person of trust. 
His statement on oath is therefore valid without 
proof but only as far as the loss, deterioration and 
return of the res mandata is concerned. His statement 
regarding the return of the thing to another person 
than his principal is only to be accepted with proof. 

The proxy must adhere to the ordeis given 
him and is responsible for all mistakes in the 
transaction; he is thus responsible, a. in tafrtL 
i. e. euipa in omittendo. if be does less than he 
ought strictly to do, and b. in ta'-addi^ if he does 
more than he ought, i. e. exceeds bis commission. 


5. Teimination. As the mandate is an ^akd 
dja'iz, both parties can dissolve the contract when 
they please. The contract is dissolved like other 
contracts through death, insanity or the legal 
incompetence of one of the parties, since the 
mandatary like the depositary [cf. avadTa] is 
regarded as amin. 

V. Here we cannot go into the later develop- 
ment. The Code Civil Ottoman. Art. 1449 — 1530 
Contains, broadly ^peaking, the doctrines of the 
Hanaffs. In the Ka'iean'in al-Misrlya^ wakala is 
dealt with in §§ 512 — 531 and in the Shark al- 
Kanurty p. 292 — 300. 

Bibliography'. Wen&inck. Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Traditictiy Leyden 1927, 
p. 13: Bukhari, JVakala; Ibn al-AthIr, Xihaya. 
Cairo I322, iv. 242; al-Saiakhsi. Kitab al- 
MabsTit.. xix. 2: Ahmad Abu ' 1 -Fath, 

Cairo 1330, ii. 567: v. Tornaiiw, Musi. Reclit. 
p. 130. — In addition to the Fikh works: 
Sachau, Mtih. Recht., Berlin 1897, p. 421 sqq.', 
van den Berg, Principes du droit musuhnan^ 
Algiers 1896, p. 103 sqq.\ HaliP Muhtasar 0 
sommario del diritto malechita., transl. Dav. 
Santillana. Milan 1919, p. 381 sqqr, R. Grass- 
hoff. Die allgemeincn Lehren des Obligationen- 
rechis, Gottingen 1S95, P- ^2 sqq.y 132 sqq.’, 
Ouerry, Droit Musulman.V-^xis 1871,1. 557 
Young, Corps de droit ottoman, Oxford 1906, 
vi. 375 sqq. (Otto Spies), 

WAKAR, MiRZ.\ Ahmad SHiRAZf with the 
takhallns Waksr (V>ro\\n- vocalises it Wikar), a 
Persian poet, the eldest of the six sons of the 
poet Wisal. His five brothers also attained fame 
as poets. Specimens of the poetry of the father 
Wisal are given in the l^fadjma^ al-EusaJud of Rida 
Kuh Khan. ii. 52S sqq. and in Browne, Persian 
Literature in Modern Times., p. 3 *^> 
named woik on p. 3 ^L 3^9 3-3 

are also specimens of the work of Dawarl and 
Farhang. two biothers of Wakar. In the MadqoiaP 
ii. 103 sqq. are two further poems of Widal’s 
second son Mahmud Hakim and in ii. 3 ® 4 i poems 
by f arhang. Six kaslda^ on Nasir al-Din Shah 
composed by Wakar and his five brothers are 
gi\en in the British Museum manuscript, N*’. 370 
of RieuN Siippletn nt. Rida Kuli Khan. op. cvV., 
li. 82 sqq.. gives a few poems by Paw hid (^Ilrza 
Isuiahl ShirazI). another of W isM s sous. 

Wakar must have been born about 1232 (1S17) 
(cf. Kieu, Supplement^ p. 230; Browne, op. dt^ 
p. 300) .A. few years after his father’s death (in 

1262 — 1846), Wakar tra\elled to India along with 
his biother Mahmud. He stayed there from about 
1266 (1849) to 1268 CiSsi) in Bombay until^a 
letter from the siaeozoab Nusrat al-Da.\vIa Firuz 
Mlrza induced him to leturn to Shiraz. Rida Kull 
Khan says that Wakar was very highly honouied 
in Bombay, but the poet seems to have suffered 
from home-sickness there. The verses in Madjnid\ 
li. 552 refer to his soiourn in India. 

In 1274 (1857 — 5S) "Wakar was in Teheran 
where he was presented to the Shah Nasir al-Din 
and honoured by him with a hhiPa and a pension. 
The date of the poet’s death does not seem to 
be exactly recorded. He was not only a good 
Arabic scholar but also a fine calligrapher. Rida 
Kuli ^an mentions a copy of Rumi’s MatJinaxvi.^ 
which he had copied in India. 

Works: Bahram u-Bihruz. a mathnawi. On this 
work and its contents cf. Supplement, p. 229 
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Sc].'. Afh]jui)ian-i Danish^ a collection of anecdotes ^ 
and sh>>it stories in the style of Sa'di’s Gulistmi. 
According to Rieu ft’/. lU., p. 230), a lithographed 
edition appealed in 1289 in Teheran.^ and it was 
completed by the poet in 1281 (1864—1865)- 
Mure accessible are the extracts from Wakar’s 
lyuc poetry, which are printed in the Mad^ma^ 
al-Fii\ah'^ 11. 548 sqq. The poems are composed 
on the old traditional models of the pre-Mongol 
peiiod, as is to be expected with a poet of the 
lust half of the Ka^ar epoch i^cf. Browne, ot. cit.. 
p. 299) In "Wakar we find hasida^., kiVai, etc., also 
mnsamtnaF^ a kind of poem, which was revived 
in the Kadjar period after having dropped out of 
fashion even before the beginning of the Mongol 
period (Biowne, cp. cit , p. 163). 

In addition to panegyrics on Naur al-Dln Shah. ' 
Wakar also wrote them on Tahmasp Mirza MiTaiyid , 
al-I)awla and on Nusrat al-Dawla Firuz among , 
others. It is particularly in the panegyrics that 
we frequently find passages which quite recall the 
medimval coiut poets (e. g. Midjma^. ii. 550). 

An example of a very elaboiate simile quite in j 
the classical vein i-. to be found in one of hts | 
kd\ldai\ a ‘^nowcloud i« compared to a camel j 
with foam at its mouth and a broken headstall 
imaha}'). It is laden with pearls from 'Aden, but ; 
tfie packing has burst and the pearls are being i 
•'oattere l in all directionsf 552). Pictures j 

familiar to Persian panegyrics but which strike 
the we^teiQ a> peculiar are also found e g. in 
the kauda on Nut-rat al-Dawla Firuz {ATadjmd'., 
ii ^ 553 J. 

Ihe artifices of the classical period are of course 1 
also found; we may mention for example tmij- ! 
ms between the words diaikl’i saFch'^-ard and 1 
:hanl]h-i Idiuydsal ii 550). \Vak5r some- ! 

times uses iirern.al rhyme, e. g. Madjma\ ii. 551, j 
555 - I'he tadidlh ate descriptive of nature in I 
the old style or they have an erotic subject. Among '■ 
the latter is a piece {MadJmF^ ii. 549) which j 
.sho\\s^ some similarity with the pretty mnsammat\ 
by M akai s brother Dawarl printed in Browne i 
op. ar.. p. 319 s]]. I 

The matter of Makar’s lyrics is for the rest of : 
little interest. He moves mainly in the circle of ‘ 
Ideas of the medbeval poetry. In addition to regular I 
panegyrics we also have poems of religious and 
moral content (the>e are not his best), a letter 
m poetry to his father Wi.al, verses on an earth- 
quake m -Shiraz: indeed he even wrote a poem 
on an attack of fever, 

F! I hi i 0 g r a p hy. In addition to the works 
already quoted cf. also; Grumirhs d/r Iran 

fPIrid'' 3 ' 4 - rc. F. Buchner) 

AKF or H\es (a.) is properly an Arabic 
masdar meaning -to prevent, restrain”. In Muslim 
egal terminology it mean, primarily “to protect 
a t ing. to prevent it from becoming the property 
of a third pei.son fSarayrsI, .l/uhA J 

2/}. by It IS meant j. state land, which on 

eit'bp® f" community 

no T •' /"f remained in 

thp 'i r'°- / previous owners on payment of 

he and could neither be sold nor pledged 

•, Inch IS defined in various ways in the .Sharl'a 

thesi^defil 

15 meant a thinH'‘whkh 

g which while retaining its sub- 


stance yields a usufruct and of which the owner 
has surrendered his power of disposal with the 
stipulation that the yield is used for permitted go j 1 
purposes. Wakf really means however the leg..’ 
process by w’hich one creates such an endowment 
(synonymous with tahbis.^ tasbil or tahrim') and in 
popular speech became transferred to the emlow- 
ment itself, which is properly called tyiazv'-y'd 
mahbus., muhahbas or habts. Among the Malllu- 
and therefore in Morocco, Algiers and Tunis rte 
name htihiis (pliir. of habts') or the syncopate! 
form hubs (pi. abbas') predominates (hence Ir. 
French legal language: habotis). 

I. The main principles of Fikh 

1. The founder (pivakif) must have full righ: 
of disposal over his property; he must therefure 
be in full possession of his physical and mental 
faculties, be of age and a free man (' 5 ^/ 7 , 
hiirr). He must further have unrestricted owner- 
ship in the subject of the endowment. Endowment? 
by DOQ-Muslims are therefore only valid if the;, 
are intended for a purpose not incompatible with 
I>l 5 m (e g. they must not be intended for Chri-stim 
churches or monasteries). 

2. The object of the endowment 
(mazi'hu/) must be of a permanent nature and 
yield a usufruct {manfabd)^ so that it is primaiib 
real e.state. There is a difference of opinion about 
movables. One section of the Hanafis regards the 
granting of movables in an endowment as inad- 
missible but the majority, like the Sjia fib's and 
Malikis, grant the principle, when it is a case of 
things which can be the subject of an agreement 
legal in the Shari'a. e. g. animals for their milk 
and wool, trees for their fruits, slaves for their 
labour, books for study. There are however here 
aUo differences of opinion on points of detail 
(thus Shirazi does not permit a slave to be made 
a wakf). Provisions, money (prohibition of usury') 
etc. are in general not admitted as their substance 
is consumed; they can only be the object of a 
sadaka. Among the Malikls a tnanfa'^a can also 
be made a wakf, e. g. the yield of a piece of 
ground which is let for the period of the lea'^e 
(KhalU, ii. 553). 

3. The purpose of the endowment must be a 
work pleasing to God [kurha') although this 
not always apparent on the surface. Two kinds 
are distinguished: ixsakf kkairt^ endowmients of n 
definitely religious or public nature (mosques, 
madrasas, hospitals, bridges, waterworks), and svakf 
ahll or dhiirrt^ family endowments, for example 
for children or grand-children or other relations, 
or for other persons ; the ultimate purpose of 
such a foundation must however always be kuyba^ 
for the poor for example. 

An endowment for oneself is however invalid 
(except in Abu Vusuf). The ^afibs give a sub- 
terfuge {Kilo) to evade this condition: the thing 
which is to be the subject of the endowment is 
to be presented or sold at a low price to a third 
person; the latter can then create an endowment 
in favour of the original owner. Ibn Hadjar men- 
tions a further subterfuge which is rejected by 
others; a wakf is created in favour of the children 
of the benefactor’s father and in the deed he 
himself is exactly described (Ardabili, Anioar., \-^ 
433 )- Gn two other subterfuges see Kazwml, Kitob 
al-Hival^ ed. Schacht, iv. 45. 

4. The form need not be a written one, ^ 1 ’ 
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al-AslVarl, Abu 1-Hasan 'All b. Isma'il, 

Maqalat al-islatniyin wa-khtiiaf ai-musaiiin 


Die (logmatischen Lehren tier Aiihan- 
ger des I=lam. Herausgegeben voti 
11. Ritter. Teil I 1929. Teil II 193i.>. 
XXXII + 615 Seiten. Preis RM.30.— . 

Das alteste, ausfiihrlichste und 
wichtigste Werk liber d ie islamischen 
Sekteii, das uns erhaltea ist, verfabt 
von dem beriihmten Begnindcr der 
islamischen Orthodoxie, Abu 1-Hasaii 
al As' arl (gest. 324 936). Es bildet 
die unentbehrliche Hauptquelle fiir 
das Studiuin der islamischen Dogmcn- 
geschichte. Die denXextenthaltenden 
beiden bisher erschienenen Bande 
vverden durch einen Indexband er- 
ganzt werden, der auch biographische 
Quellenangabeu cnthalten wird und 
sich im Druck betindet. 


The Dogmatic Teachings ot the 
followers of Islam, Arabic text 
edited by H. Ritter. Two parts. 
27 + 615 pages. 1929 — 30. RM.30. — . 

This is the oldest, most detailed 
and most important work on the Is- 
lamic Sects and was compiled by the 
celebrated founder of Islamic Ortho- 
doxy, Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari (died 
.324, '936). It is the main source for the 
study of the history of Islamic Creeds. 
The two parts contain the Text. 
A third part, containing the Index and 
sources of biographical information, 
is in the press. 


Band 2: Vol. 2: 

ad-Dani, Abu 'Amr 'Uunan b. Sa'id, 

Kitab at-Taisir fi 1-qira’at as-sab' 


Das Lehrbuch der sieben Koraulesun- 
gen. Herausgegeben von 0. Pretzl. 
1930. XV +228 Seiten. Preis RM. 12.—. 

Xachdem anerkannt ist, daB eine 
wisscnschaftliche Beschattigung mit 
dem Koran aut Grund der Ublichen 
Drucke ohne Heranziehung der Lese- 
arten nicht moglich ist, gebort das 
klassische Handbuch der Koran- 
lesungen von ad-Dani zum unentbebr- 
lichen Rustzeug jedes Arabisten, der 
mit dem Koran zu arbeiten hat. 


A Manual of the Seven Autho- 
ritative Readings of the Koran, 
edited by 0. Pretzl. 15 + 228 pages. 

RM. 12.—. 

It has now been established that 
no scientific study of the Koran is 
possible on the basis of the usual 
text without reference to the different 
readings. Therefore the classical 
manual of the different readings of 
the Koran by ad-Dani will be required 
for the study the Holy Book of the 
Muslims. 


On sale by 

ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
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Band 3: 


Vol, 3; 


ad-Dani, Abu 'Amr'Uthman b. Said, 

Kitabal-Mtiqiirfi ma'^rifatkhatt masahif al-amsar, 
ma*^a kitab an-Na.C|t 


Die Oithographie und Punktierung 
des Koran. Herausgegeben, mit deut- 
scher Einleitung und Anmerkuugen 
versehen, von 0. Pretzl. Ill, 238 + 
33 Seiten. 1932. Preis RM. 12.—. 

Die beiden Schriften des Dani 
fiber Orthographie und Punktierung 
der Koranhandschriften sind von 
schlechhin grundlegender Bedeutung 
fur die Geschichte der schriftlichen 
Aufzeichnung vonMuhammcds Ofien- 
barungen, die das aiteste Scbrift- 
denkmal des Islam bilden, darfiber 
binaus fur die Geschichte der ara- 
bischen Schrift fiberhaupt, fur die 
Einsicht in die Schwieiigkeiten, mit 
denen die arabische Sprache gekampft 
hat, um sich eiu fremdes Schriftsjstcm 
zu eigen zu machen, endlich ffir das 
Verstandnis der Koranlesarten und 
ihrer Entstehung. Sie bilden zugleich 
den Schlussel ffir die Beurteilung der 
kufiscben Koranhandschriften. Der 
Band enthalt auBer den Tcxten cine 
ausfuhrliche deutsche Einleitung und 
die Indices fur Band 2 und 3 der 
Bibliotheca Islamica. In den An- 
merkungen ist das gesamte hcutc 
erreichbare Material zur Koran- 
orthographie auch aus ungedruckten 
Quellen herangezogen wordeii. 


I The Orthography and Punctuation 
j oi the Ko-an. Edited with a Germau 
Introduction and notes by 0. Pret zl. 
111 + 238 + 33 pages. 1932. RM. 12.—. 

The two works of ad-Daui on the 
Orthography and Punctuation of the 
Koran are clearly of fundamental 
importance for the history of the 
writing down of Mohammed’s reve- 
lation as they form the oldest written 
documents of Islam. Th ey are essential 
for the history of Arabic writing as 
a whole and for an examination of 
the difficulties with which the .\rabii 
language had to couteud in order to 
I adapt a strange system of writing, 
j They are important for the under- 
1 standing of the readings of the Koran 
and their origin. They also are the 
key for forming a judgement upon 
the Cufic Koran Manuscripts. Besides 
the Text these volumes contain a 
detailed introduction in German and 
I the indices for Volumes 2 and 3 of 
! the Bibliotheca Islamica. The notes 
! coutain full iiidications of all the 
I material, printed and imprinted, re- 
i quired lor the study ot the ortho- 
I graphv of the Koran as far as it is 
! accessible to-day. 
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Band 4 ; 


Vol. 4; 

an-Naubakhti, Abu Muhammed al-Hasan b.Musa, 

Kitab fihi madhahib firaq ahl al-imama 
wa-asma’uha 


Die Sekten der Schf a. Herausgegeben ' 
Ton H. Ritter. 1931. XXX 4- 115 ; 

Seiten. RM. 10.—. 

Das einzige Werk, das uns von der 
reich en schriftstellerischen Tatigkeit 
des schiitischen Gelehrten Xaubakhti 
(uinSOOH) erhalten ist. Es enthalt die 
alteste Darstellung der Parteiungen 
innerhalb der Schia, von einem 
Schiiten geschrieben, und darf daher 
das groBte Interesse aller Gelebrten, 
die sich mit der politiscben und reli- 
?iosen Geschichte des Islam befassen, 
beansprucben. Dio Einleitung enthalt 
eine eingebende Darstellung des 
Lebens und derScbriften desAutors 
aus der Feder des Bagdader Ge- 
lehrten Seijid Hibeteddin as-Sahra- 
stani, sowie eine Zusammenstellung 
aller Fragmente aus den verlorenen 
Schriften Naubakhtl’s, die sich bis 
jetzt haben nachweisen lassen. Der 
Xaraenindex enthalt zugleich bio- 
graphische Quellenangaben, die auch | 
uberden Rahmen desediertenWerkes 
liinaus von ^utzen sind. I 


The Sects of the ShTab, Arabic text, 
edited by H. Ritter. 1931. 30 + 115 
pages. RM. 10. — . 

This is the only work which has 
been banded down out of the exten- 
sive literary activities of the Shl’ah 
Scholar Naubakhti (c. 300 H). It is 
written by a Shl'i and contains the 
oldest exposition of the formation of 
the groups within the Shi's, and can 
lay claim to be of the greatest interest 
to all scholars who are concerned 
with the political and religions history 
of Islam. The introduction contains a 
detailed account of the life and writ- 
ings of the author by the Baghdad 
Scholar Seijid Hibeteddin ash-Shah- 
rastSnl. It is a combination of all 
the fragments of the lost Naubakhtian 
writings which have up to now been 
discovered. The index of names also 
contains biographical information 
which is not confined to the present 
book hut is of general interest to 
students of the Shl'ah sect. 


Band .0(1; i Vol. 5d: 

Ibn lyas, Muhammed b. Ahmed al-Hanafi, 

i az-zuhur fi waqa’i' ad-duhur 


^)ie Chronik des Ibn Was, VierterTeil 
906-921 = 1601-1615. In Gcmein- 
^chaft mit Jl. Sobernheim heraus- 
gegebeji v.P. Kahle u. M. .Kustafs 
1 93 1 . 29 + 502 Seiten. P reis RM..30. 


The Chronicle of Egypt. Part IV, 906- 
921= 1500-I516,edited togetherwith 
M. Sobernheim by P. Kahle and 
M. Mustafa. 1931. 29 +602 pages. 
RM. 30.—. 


On sale by 

ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 

ORIF, ^Ital publisher 

41, Great Russell Street, LONDON W. Cl 



DieserBand derbekannten Chronik 
des Ibn lyas behandelt die Zeit tm- ’ 
mittelbar vor der tdrkischen Erobe- 
rang Agyptens und erganzt die Lncke 
der Bulaqer Ausgabe zwischen den 
.Tahren 906- 921 = 1501—1515. Die 
Chronik bietet den austuhrlichsten 
und interessantesten Bericht fiber die 
agyptische Kultur der Mamlnken- 
zeit. In der von Paul Kable verfaBten ' 
Einleitung werden die Handschriften , 
und die verschiedenen Rezensionen, 
in denen der Text fiberliefert ist, ^ 
behandelt und der Bulaqer Druck ! 
kritiseh betrachtet. ' 


This volume of the well-known 
Chronicle of Ibn lyas fills the gap 
in the Bulaq edition between the 
years 906 — 921 = 1501 — 1515, the 
time just preceding the Turkish Con- 
quest of Egypt. The Chronicle is 
known as the most detailed and most 
interesting account of the civilisation 
of Egypt at the time of the Mamluks. 
There is an introduction to the Text 
by Paul Kahle dealing with the known 
MSS of the work and the different 
forms in which the text has been 
handed down to us, and given also a 
criticism of the Bulaq Print. 


Band 5e: Vol. 5e: 

Ibn lyas, al-Hanafi Muhammed b. Ahmed, 

Badai' az-zuhur fi waqa^^ ad-duhur 


Die Chronik von Agypten. 5. Teil; 
922-928=1515—1521. In Gemein- 
schaft mit M. Sobernheim heraus- 
gegeben v. P. Kahle u. M. Mustafa. 
1933. 16 -f 490 Seiten. RM. 30.—. 

Aach der Auffindung von 4 Banden 
des Werkes in der Handschrift des 
Autors Ibn lyas selbst und nach ihrem 
Vergleich mit der Bulaqer Ausgabe 
stellte sich heraus, daS ein grofierTeil 
dieser Ausgabe eine luckenhafte und 
fehlerhafte Zusammenfassung des 
Originals darstellte. Daher wurde es 
notwendig, den ursprfinglichen Text, 
der in halbvulgarem Arabisch ge- 
schrieben ist, auf Grund dieser neu 
entdeckten Hss. heranezugeben. Der 
vorliegende Band umfaBt die Jahre 
922 — 928=1515 — 1521, behandelt 
^so eine der bedeutsamsten Perioden 
der agyptischen Geschichte : die Er- 
oberung durch die Tfirken. 


I The Chronicle of Egypt. Fifth Part : 
I 922-928 = 1515-1521, Ed. together 
I with M. Sobernheim by P. Kahle 
and M. Mustafa. 1933. 16+490 pages. 

"RM. 30,-. 

i After the discovery of 4 Volumes 
1 written by the author, Ibn lyas, him- 
self and their comparison with the 
! Bulaq edition, a great part of the latter 
I was found to be a very defective and 
! faulty summary of the original. It 
I became therefore necessary to re- 
I edit the original text, written in half 
colloquial Arabic, on the basis of 
I these newly discovered MSS. The 
i published Volume comprisesthe years 
922 — 928 (1515 — 1521) and conse- 
quently deals with one of the most 
' important periods of the history of 
Egypt — the Conquest by the Turks. 
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Band 6a: ' Vol. 6a: 

as-Safadi, Salaheddin Khalil b. Aibek 

al-Wafi bi 1-wafayat 

I; Muhammed b. Muhammed — Muhammed Ibrahim 
b. ‘^Abdarrahman 


Das Biographische Lexikon. Teil 1. 
Herausgegeben von H. Bitter. 1931. 
VIII -(-385 Seiten, 7 Lichtdrucktafelii. 

RM. 25.—. 

Das 29 Bande umfassende biogra- 
phischeLexikondes Sa£adi(764I1363) 
ist das groBte und umfassendste bio- 
graphische Nachschlagewerk, das die 
arabische Literatur aufzuweisen hat. 
Es -wird hier der 1. Band des Riesen- 
werkes, auf Grand der altesten Hss., 
z. T. sogar des Autographs ediert, 
vorgelegt. Eine Menge von Leuten 
werden darin behandelt, fiber die man 
sonst nirgends etwas flndet. Die be- 
sonders ausffihrlich gehaltenen Bio- 
graphien von Zeitgenossen Safadi’s 
lassen das Werk fiber den Rahmen 
einer Kompilation hinauswachsen. 


I The Biographical Dictionary, Part I 
; Edited by H. Ritter. 1931. VIITl 
385 pages and 7 plates. RM. 25.- 

I Tbe biographical dictionary of a=- 
! Saf’adl (died 764|1363) comprising 2h 
i Vols, forms the largest and most com- 
prehensive work of reference which 
I exists in Arabic literature. Tbe first 
I volume of this enormous work is 
I published on the basis of the oldest 
; MSS partly written by the author 
I himseS. The lives of a great number 
I of men are described in it, about 
whom information cannot be found 
anywhere else. As the work contain^ 
also extensive biographies of contena- 
poraries of the author, the book is 
' much more then a mere compilation 
[ of other works. 


Band 7: j Vol. 7: 

Ibn Kbalawaib, al-Husain b. Ahmed, 

Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al-qur^’an min 

Kitab al Badi" 


Sammlung nichtkanouischer Koran- 
lesarten. Herausgegeben von G. 
BergstraBer. 1933. Ca. 190Seiten. 
ca. RM. 3.50. 

Die nichtkanonischen Koranles- 
arten gewahren Einblick in eine ver- 
schflttete Welt von altem arabischcm , 
Sprachgut und zeigen, wie der | 


A Collection of unauthoritative read- 
ings of the Koran. Edited by G. 
BergstraBer. 1933. Ca. 190 pages, 
ca. RM. 3.50. 

The unauthoritative readings of 
tbe Koran give us an insight into a 
lost world of the ancient Arabic 
speech, and show how at one time 


On sale by 

ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 

ORIENTAL, PUBLISHER 
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(itliman'sche Konsonantentext I'inst 
durchaua nicht allgemein anerkannt I 
war und wie sein Buchstabenbild • 
ut‘1 t'reier und mannigfacher ge- 
lieutet wurde, ais die offiziell aner- 
kaniiten Lesarten erkennen lassen; i 
sie beveisen, daB auch auf dem Gebiet 
der Uberliefemng des Koran die 
geistige Entwicklung im Islam von 
Reicbtum und Fiille auf dem W’ege 
der ausschliefilichen Anerkennung 
einiger bedeutender Scbulen konver- 
gierend zu relativer Einformigkeit 
rerlaufen ist. Die Sammlung aolcher 
Lesarten von dem alien Grammatiker 
Ibn Kbalavraih (gest.370 d.H. = 980181 
Q. Chr.), die ein Spaterer aus einem , 
seiner Werke ausgeboben hat, ist die j 
einzige uns vollstandig erhaltene ; sie 
tafit nicht nur das verstreute Material 
zu einem sebr groBen Teil zusammen. 
sondern bietet auch viel noch ganz 
L’nbekanntes. Zusammen mit dtr 
Edition wichtiger Werke ad-Danl's 
(Kr. 2 und 3 der Bibliotheca Islamica) 
leitet die Herausgabe dieser Samm- 
lung eine neue Epoche in der wissen- 
schattlicben Erforschung des heiligen 
Buches der Muslime ein. 


the consonant text of Othman was 
not generally accepted, and how its 
characters were much more freeh- 
and more variedly interpreted than 
the official readinl's let appear; also 
they prove that in the transmission 
of the Koran as well as in other 
spheres the mental development of 
Islam by exclusively followiug a few 
importaid schools gradually conver- 
ged from fullness and diversity to 
relative monotony. The collection 
of such readings by the ancient 
grammarian Ibn Khalawaih (died 
37O;9b0), taken from one of his works 
by a later author, is the only complete 
one which has been handed down to 
us; it not only brings a large part 
of the otherwise scattered material 
together, but adds much that was 
unknown. Together with the appeai- 
ance of ad-Danl’s important works 
I (Vols. 2 and 3 of the Bibliotheca 
; Islamical the publication of this col- 
lection inaugurates a new epoch in 
the seholarlv examination ol the 
i Holv Book of the Muslims. 
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though this is usually the case. The founder must 
cleaily express his wishes either by wakaftu^ 
sabhaltu or if he uses other formulae 
hv an addition that “it must neither be sold nor 
given away nor bequeathed” (a phrase always 
occurring in wakf documents, cf. the tradition 
quoted below and the wakf document of Shafib'. 
C?nm^ ill. 281 — 83; otherwise it would only be 
a icidaha). The founder must further describe the 
obfect accurately and state e.xactly for what pur- 
pose and in whose favour the endowment is made. 
The fikh works deal very fully with the interpre- 
tation of the separate expressions describing those 
for whom the foundation is intended. 

5. The following conditions are further 
necessary for the completion of a valid wakf: 

0.. It must be made in perpetuity f which 

in the case of foundations for definite individuals 
is managed by allotting the proceeds after their 
death to the poor. It is therefore aho inalienable. 

h. It must come into force at once and there 
must be no provision for postponing it {tninm-ij- 
except the death of the founder; but 
in this case as in the case of a will the founder 
can only make one third of his property wakf. 

r. It is an irrevocable legal transaction ('al'i 
laziui)\ but according to Abu Hanifa (not however 
bis pupils and the later Hanafis), the foundation 
may be revoked except when it is connected wifh 
the death of the founder (Saral^st. Mabsut. \ii. 
27). The Hanafi founder therefore always brings 
a formal suit against the administrator for the 
restoiation of his property; the judge, who then 
has the choice between the teaching of Abu 
Hanifa and that of Abu Yusuf, decides according 
to Abu Yusuf, since the latter teaches irrevocabilit), 
and confirms the wakf by reiecting the petition. 

d. Among the Hanafis (also in Ibn Abi Laila: 
Sara^si, xii. 35) and the Imrtmis there is further 
required the conveyance {taslhii) of the endow- 
ment to those for whom it i.s intended or rather 
to the administrator; on the other hand not in 
Abu \ usuf., since according to him, as in the other 
schools, the endowment is already complete by the 
declaration of the founder’s wishes (kaivl^. In the 
case of a foundation for the common good (mosque 
or cemetery) the conveyance is completed by its 
being used, even if only by one person. 

Among the Mslikis on the other hand, the points 
mentioned here are not essential, e. g. it can be 
revoked not only by the founder but also by his 
heirs (l^alil, transl. Santillana. ii. 560—61). 

6. As Muslim law does not know the conception 
of the legal person, opinions differed regarding 
l^he position of the wakf in the law of 
property. According to one view (Shaibam. 
Abu \ usuf and the later Hanafis: and his 

school), the founder’s right of ownership ceases; 

is usually said that it passes to Allah ; this 
however only denies the right of ownership of 
the founder and that of all other mortals. Accor- 
ding to a second view (Abu Hanifa [cf. thereon 
also ShafiT, Vmm^ Ui. 275 sq.] and the Mahkis) 
the founder and hi^^ heirs retain the right ot 
ownership; he is however prevented frorn excrcis- 
jrig it. According to the followers of this school, 
iri the case of a mosque, the right of ownership 
of the founder ceases as soon as a single person 
has performed his salat in it. According to a third 
view (some ^afiTs, Ahmad b. Hanbol), the^owner- 
ship passes to] the beneficiaries {tna-ivkuf ^alaihi) 


(cf. e. g. ShTrazi. Tanbih^ ed. Juynboll, p. 164, 7). 
T'he ownership in the yield {jnanfa^a) belongs 
hcnscver, according to all jurists, to the wawkuf 

7. The administration of the wakf is in 
the hands of a mizir. haixim or mutaualll who 
receives a salary for his services. The first admini- 
strator b usuallv appointed by the founder; fre- 
quently he is the founder himself (among the 
Malikis this invalidates the foundation). The kadi 
has a right of supervision; he appoints the admini- 
strators and if necessary dismisses them (e. g. for 
neglect of duty). The form of the administration and 
the use to which the revenues aie put depend on the 
conditions laid down bv the founder. The revenues 
must however be used primarily for the maintenance 
of the buildings etc.: only the surplus goes to 
the beneficiaries. Agreements to lease the lands 
and buildings can only be made for three years 
as a maximum. 

8. Extinction of the wakf. If the founder 
secedes from Islam, the foundation becomes invalid 
and passes to his heirs. Endowments which have 
lost their object fall, according to the view held 
of the p<)sition with regaid to the law of property, 
to the legitimate heirs (among the MMikis only 
if they are poor) or they must be used for the 
poor or for the common good: in no case may 
they be confiscated by the temporal authorities. 

II. Origin, history and significance 

According to the general opinion of the Muslims 
there were no wakfs in Arabia before Islam, neither 
ill hoii.-'es or lands (cf. ^afiT. C w;/;, iii. 275,280). 
The fukahT trace the institution to the Prophet 
although there is no evidence of this in the KuEan. 
Id comparison with other things the support for 
this institution in tradition is veiy slight although 
it is atwavs said by the legists that the companions 
of the Prophet and the first caliphs used to make 
wakfs. In a tradition of Anas b. Malik it is said 
that the Prophet wi-^hed to purchase gardens from 
the Banu T-Nadjdjar in order to build a mosque; 
they refused to take the purchase money however 
and guve the land foi the sake of God (BukliSri, 
HmflivT, bab 28, 31. 35 )- According to a tiadition 
of Ibn 'Omar, on which the legists lay chief stress, 
■^Omai, later caliph, at the partition of Kbaibar 
acquired lands {ard) which were very valuable to 
him and asked the Prophet whether he should 
give them away as sadaha. The Prophet replied. 
^Retain the thing itself and devote its fruits to 
piiius puiposes*’ ijuihbis iisjahu fji'i?nu- 

ratitha). 't)mar did this with the provision that 
the land should neither be sold nor bequeathed; 
he gave it as sadaka for the poor, (needy) relatives, 
slaves, wande'crs, guests and for the propagation 
of the faith ( // sa'>}b AUTih')\ it i^ not to be a 
sin for the administiator to eat of it in moderation 
or feed a friend if he doe^ not enrich himself from 
It (Bukhari, SkiirTit, bab 19: iVasTiya, bab 29, cf. 
33: Muslim. IVdfiyiu tr. 15, 16: Ii*n Madja, Sa- 
dakat^ bab 4; Ibn Hanbal, ii. 12, 55; Ii>n SaM, 
Tabakat^ iil/i. 260; cf. NasiPi, Ihhas^ bab 2, 3). 
in another version the reference is to a palm-garden 
called Xbamgh (Bukhari, bab 23; KasYi, 

Ihbds. bab 3: Ibn Hanbal, ii. 1 1 4) which he ac- 
quired from the Jews of the Banu Haritha (Ibn 
Ilanbal, ii. 125). In both cases however, the 
reference is to one and the same piece of ground 
in Wiaibar which was called Th amgh (cf. Nawawi, 
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I he showed that in Egypt the custom of maling 
Mtes in the towns wakf and not agricultural 

: land which existed down to the Tului ul 

' period, goes iback to a Greek original. But alre.i,l> 

^ in this earlv period agricultural land must ehu- 
'■ Mhere have been made wakf; Shafih' already speak, 

.,{ this and Bukhari ( ]Va.;aya, bab 27) has a chapter 
“If anyone makes agricultural land (nn/) wakf .iD-l 
dues nut give the boundaries’k This was not iiu, 

' knoun to the Byzantines also; lustinian (Aerv... 
051 ex'Ceptionally alhrws the Mysian church l ' 
sell lands and vineyards, which had been given 
as endowments for the ransom of prisoneis an! 
tu he used for the poor and brought in no yieil 
worth mentioning. 

( >n the further history of the wahh in 
M.ikii/i (Khitat. it. 295 Jf/ ) gives interesting^ n^tc- 
Al.a l!akr Muhammad b- MMi al-Madhara 1 (thi> 
is the ri£;ht reading, d. 345 = 95^) 'vas the lU', 
t<. make at;ricultinal land wakf for the holy titi ^ 
and otlier purposes. The Fatimids however 
rince forbade the making wakf of country ’ 

■uid entrusted the Kacli ’ 1 -Kudat with the sujk 
WM on. assisted !,y a (/rwari al-nhbas. In .V’'^ 
1074) al-Muh?/, ordered the propeity ofdieen- 
.l.mrnents ami the wakf documents {iharaht)^^' 
be h.inded ovei to the state tieasury (biH/ '■ 

the rcveiuies from the wakfs were then farm-M 
out for 1,500.000 dirhams annually; out of tii.' 
Slim the beneficiaries w'ere paid while the rc< 
Went to the treasiny. As a result of this s.\sreir 
.>f faiming them out, the wakf possessions ha 1 
V.. sunk in value by the time of al-Hakini tnr 
the revenues in the case of many mosques n-' 
loniter sufficed for their maintenance. In 405 f lOM 
he therefore created a large new foundation an* 
h.td the confittion of the mosques regularly examine*! 

In the M.rnduk peii<id the foundations wer^ 
divided into three groups; i. J/ibris. These 
undti the '•upervi'?ion of the da^vOifUr trAj/o.*'' 
and were administered by a nozir with a specia 
■ ihev comprised extensive estates fin^ , 

150.000 ftiJo'an) in the provinces of Fg>J't 
ind weie U'ed to keep up mosques and zawiv.'^''^ 
M.ikn/i Ml 845==: 1442) complains bitterly 
du- a'"i'-e and neglect of these endowments. tn-> 
!iid C''mc through corrupt practices into the ' 

'■f ‘he emirs; the beneficiaries, who were cm 
*' 1 :- ..r but knevv nothing of fikh or 

: re .It hi ni;, were registered in the name of »*a!U''’ 
mined nios.^ue. 2 A^ckat hnkm'na- The^e con 
-I'tod of t'lwn land'' in Mi^r and Kahira: tbtir 
revenues were e.'Tmarked for the two holy cio^^ 

Is ucil as for chanties of all kinds. They were 
andet 'he C'lntrol of the Kadi l-Kudat antd wetc 
a.’uiuu'.'eied bv a nlz:> ''simietiine.s by two. one 
b'r ea:h pirt of the city'): there was a specH 
itt C.r each part of the town. In. this connecta’*'^ 
^I^kT■: ! .ag^in makes a touching complaint al'OAt 
‘he condition' which vvere becoming vvor>e an 
’v.---vc; ft 'in the time of nl-Malik al-Xasir Farau 
S.'t — S15 — 1598 — 1412') the wakf estates ha^ 
e 'm:e poorer and poorer as a result of u’*'' 

' ition. The kadis in return fi'T brib*^^ 

m' ' '■cd 'ales, without another piece of grour.' 

. -'mg purcha'C] in place of that sold- it w ■' 
"‘y :;’C'-"arv to ptoduce witnesses wh'O 

’h:' or that budding was dangerous to^t e 

'.gh'oi.rs And the passers-by. 3. Awka/ 
t'arrnA er.'tow ments. each of which had their 
.a l:T..m'tra:or, These were monasteries 
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''"ura^•I5, mosques, turbas, which owned extensive 
■lies 2!i Egypt and Syria, some of which were 
:::nall> state lands, which had been acquired 
,1 nude wakf. The emTr Barkuk (784 — 801 = 
i — 1398) had already tried to confiscate these 
but his scheme faffed against the protest 
• t!ie fakaha^ They were however confiscated 
.'Ut hii successors. 

' Miifiitions in other lands must have been similar 
' 'ht>-e in Egypt. A hundred years before Makrizi 
- c fitui the Hanafi Sadr al-Shari'a al-Thani fd. 
"4** — 1346) in Transoxania complaining that the 
i!' made the wakfs void by a hlhx (Snouck 
hr^nonie, Verspr. Gesekriften^ ii. 163). 

1 h<.‘ wakf inscriptions (usually only extracts 
. ;u 'Jie wakf documents \j.vakflva\ w'hich w'ere 
nn mosques, madrasas etc. the better to 
.'•lit the endowment falling into oblivion) afford 
' " v %afua[)fe details. According to numbers., 
'I'u'". premises were most frequently made wakf. 
Mual! shops {hanuf') which often belonged 
'C.itO'i to a wakf, but also warehouses {kJiTi/i, 
.ind stables in Fas of the year 756 

.'h. ser ir, xii. 363): then there were 
2 ‘• ".‘locnts ( iaf') or even smaller dwelling-^. Along- 
. ic of these we have various indu‘..trial premiNCs* 
'Vh'. mills, fiakerics, oil and sugar presses, soap 
'■ lb", p.qier works ('iK'arakii', C-f.A^ fcrusaicni. 
N'h 70 of 695 *295), looms in Fa'5 of the 

w\:r 725 [1325]; J.A., he. ciL, p. IQ5). P‘*st- 
b (vu;u, in Baglidad of 760 [1359I*. Saire- 
ffer/feld. Archdot. Rcise^ ii. iSS). tn the thiid 
are agricultural establishments, m 'st fro* 
lU' ntly gaidens. but also farms and even whole 
ullage'' (taiya, in Morocco TNadfha? \ first found 
‘M oh6 [1267] in Horn-: of Sultan Raibars: oppen- 
heun. fuschriftcn aus Svrien. N®. 3 and 721 [1321] 
’1 I . 3 ^ f»f the Marinid Abu Sa’^id: J.A.. ser il, 
■■ t;S). 

The u-'O to which the produce, sometimes In 
n m-’v and sometimes in kind, w.as to be put 
".u minutelv prescribed in the foundation docu- 
ment fn .addition to benefiting the poor the rovcnuC'* 
•u re primarily lued to pay the staffs of m-^sques. 
u'dra’-as. Kurban schools, hospitals or to lie u^ed 
r benefit of the inmates of a monastery etc. 
c' fu' details C. H. Becker, Islamsixtdifii. i. 2^4 sq. 
uu which the statements here without a reference 
taken], for mosques and madrasa- cf. v'*!. 

• n. 36S — 3 ^ 9 * for libraries etc. cf. KiT'vr.KH W \1 

i income was also used in some way for the 
‘ ' > holv cities, Ka^itbay in 885 (14S0) for example 
' -cr-.d that from the revenues corn should be bought 
' pr<)vi.Ie for the inhabitants of and 

to Medina (C.I.A., Egypt, 3 ^ 4 )' nr 
revenues, as in Tripohs in the case of the 
■ which dates from the middle ages. 

'• 're earmarked for the maintenance o( the city 
■a].i ^Cahfano, p. 127; now u^ed for other pi'»us 
. arpuies). Very frequently we find the provision 
only what is left over, after p.aying wage'. 
1' to be used for the maintenance of the 
' Gliding (C/.A.. Terusalem. N^. 39 of 595 ^** 9 ^'* 
Egvi.-, >-0. [1310I; Bel. /nscr. r.r.i^ss 

in, y. A., set. it. x. IIQ of 810=1408). 
I be inscriptions are also eloquent about abuse?. 
v'',be 77 lements. and exploitation of the wakfs. Thus 
’e frequently find edicts which free the wakf^ 
^ '.03 iin uct burdens and taxes '"cf- e g. Sohem- 
beim. m Baalhek, Er^ehnisse d:r AuK^af'-ufiAn u. 
t *^-crsxichunAen^ iii. [1922], X'^- 36 and 58). The 


founders themselves endeavoured to prevent em- 
bezzlement etc. by dividing the lands among a 
number of endowments in small porti-ui'' .so ihnt 
the several admini-.tiaiois could keep a check nn 
one another, or the ‘.upei vision is ]>ut by the 
founder in the hands of an administrative com- 
mission, to which the ka'li. the kh.itib and the 
prominent citizens of the town belong fc g. in 
Mostaganem of the year 742 [1340^ in ''/A., ser. ii. 
xiii. 81). We have veiy eaiK esidence of .r 
central uakf administiation like that of rg\pt. 
e. g. under the Cmaivmls in ('nrduv.i ikmc w.is 
a central treasury fw the wakf ^/^■// in 

contrast to the state treasury * hA' 7 i>x.iC dl fn 7 il ] 
under the supervision of the Kali 1 -Kud.lt ''I.csi- 
Provencal, Id lApa^rii mu ■ uj ‘uuuc. Pans J o 32, 
p 71. 85) ami in Fas in the time of ilu* M.uinids 
there was an official who liad ti> admmuicj all 
the Wflkfs of the town ly.A . sei. ji. \)i 37^h 

Rut all this could not p-mianenfly prev-tit tm- 
bezzlcmcnt ami frittciing aw.iv of the u.d.l r'J.jJo' 

The wakf system in the cast w.ts \erv bt n' fici.d 
in ameliorating po\crly an‘l misery and in fur- 
thering le.uning. but it hml it- sh.nly sub* morally 
as well as economicalK On ih'* ‘uu.’ ImiuI. loh- 
si(U’ral)le sections id the poouhue ware f.ik<Ti from 
imliistrv bs the continual crc.Uion ot new sine- 
cures and supported at tin* < \]^ensc ofthe<ountr\ : 
on the other hand, the caiet.d for th<'se 
endowments had t** be supplied bv tbi* wealthy 
anti this was ac-juned to»l bv jiroductue labf.tn 
hut by extortion and unon'a'dentcd exploitation 
of the people fcf. H. Rerher. np w/ ' 'i'lic 
immense .iccumulation of lari led pr/jperty in tlic 
possession of the Head Haml further was econo- 
micaltv iniuiious. altbou fr"tn tun'’ to tune 
confiscations by the -tate and illegal dufo^al bv 
the admini'-trators Ivd a regulating effei t ( >nc 
conse'')uence of this ac' unuilation \fry ftequently 
was thit the s<)il wa- not used to tin* bes’ a-han- 
tage: these great tifi^uudxi ao- ov^’n ofif'n an 
impediment to the intioduction 'f modem agri- 
cultural methods Thev often -hterioiovd -o much 
that the yieMs wete not even sulTic-fnt f-r tlie 
necessary upkeep and improxements. fo a'^rt 
this evil and to arouse the per-oml intciesi of tfip 
tenants perpetual ] e a s e s h.ax e I'ecn gmnted. .ap- 
parently smee the wiik centurv. which diffci some- 
what m the different countrie- but are the same 
m their rn-’in linc^. ' 'nginaliy onlv u-e 1 m ca'^e 
of lands that had gone out of rupivamm. they 
gradiiallvcame into use for other walsf ' -tatfs nl-o. 

The most widelv distubuted type of agreement 
of this kind (through -ut the wlnde of the former 
TuikLsh empire including FgyiU and Tripnlis> is 
the 2iij7:r;t.ixu 'in omMas! to this the -hnrt term 
lease 1- called njdxa 7. .1^:1 f, 7'^ - ' 'rdled fr-'m the 
two ,um- in r: the tenant pax> a lump sum doxxn 
according to the value of the land np the con- 
clusi m of the agreement (xhnr.j m 7 t-j ) and 

an annual fixed rent 'Aj^rn mxiaijdjadA that 
the right of ownership in the endowment may 
not lapse lie i- b-und trj ke'-p 'h--' land in ord.er 
and make it pr*duclt\p Tie can Tequeath it 
foriginallv only to his chd Iren, smre 1867 however, 
t.i other heirs named by statute) .-^nd sell his rights 
m the land vs*eh the approval of the administrator 
of the endow men‘ If the tenant dies nr the tenant 
followin'^ him without leaving heirs the land as 
mahlul goes back to the endowment. Xew building- 
are regarded as increment. 
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Another kind of agreement usual in Syria and 
Egrpt K the h:kr which corresponds to kirdar 
in 'I'ripolis and Tunis but has a rent which rises 
01 falls with alterations m the value of the piece 
nt ground. The tenant can only bequeath it, but 
ha' unrestricted rights in his new buildings and 
new plantations. The agreement only becomes 
void on non-payment of rent. In Turkey the 
mtiijtifa is similar and in Tunis the enzel {inzal') 
agreement, but with a fixed annual rent and in 
Algiers doevn to the French occupation the ana 
( and ‘ . agreement and in -Morocco the -^udza 
, in the case of business houses and factories) 
and gat; (djaza^: in case of agricultural lands) (cf. 
Michaux-Hellaire.in R.M id., xiii. [igii], 197-248), 
a, well as throughout the Maghrib the khalw [or 
l]liiITi\ a!-hitifa'. In all these agreements it is 
a question of the usufruct (hukuk al-niandff). The 
thing itself (taiaka) remains the property of the 
endowment, rihich is lecognised by the payment 
of rent: while the manfa^a became the property 
of the lessee. As a result the legists, who at first 
reg, aided these agreements in accordance with the 
cu'tomiiy law as an unpermitted innovation, in 
the end came to tolerate them since the inaliena- 
bility of the wakf remained secure. 

Ihese varieties of agreement were not however 
eieated specially for the letting of wakf estates 
i‘ut were laiher older forms of lease adapted to 
the wakf. They probably originated in cases in 
which a piece of land had been made wakf with 
similar foimulae. Thus the dJaziX’ is already found 
in the Marfnid period in a wakf document for 
the medre-e al-Sahrldj in Fas of the year 723 
11323) in wliich such djaza? plots of giound are 
made wakf ij. A., ser. ii, x. 222); similarly in 
Egiptian wakf documents of the year 691 (1292) 
InKr lands are made wakf (Moberg. in .V. 0 ., xii. 
[igtS]. 10. N'o. 8). .Recording to MakrizI(iW/Vai', it. 
1141. It IS a question of ‘lands the development 
of which iindei taken by a third person is pre- 
vented . They ivere originally state lands which 
10 a ever on payment of ground rent (ai£iV) could 
be built upon or used foi planting gardens. Later 
however, they became completely wakf (Makrfzi. 
V -u-'m "■ --According to a /a^zra of al- 

— 1670), the agreement is 
rni o lea'e by which land is given in per- 
penmv wjien built upon or cultivated. .Similarly 
tie /.v.Arw. a word which must be of Persian 

“1-Razzazr 

^ ■ V' ^24). In both cases we have the 
question whether such a piece of ground can be 
mm c iiakf fm Ibn 'Abidin, Radd al-Mnkhtar. 

l-T agteemenfs probably 

-.a with forms of lease which were originallv 
' f' i'’*'’’''' and are ultimately \ 

nire'i'’ ancient emphyteusis, which was 

mo' " m '"’“f %aantine period for churches 

Miick^n r "'"/ =^"<1 

/d , A lU P'^Pvrus- 

A U>,.t ^ 1,1.^ p 213). ' 

laniily endowments are almost as old as 

how e , I 'Vhich Sliafi'l makes Ws 

wakf fo <=''erythiiig belonging to it 

wakf or his dccendants {U,n,n, iii. 281-! 284 

m keeTn J^'wTh ol.je'i; 

descendant! an 5nc Pnmarily secure the 

pavUculnr protect °th ' ''“^'-gencies and in 
protect the property in times of inse- 


curity from unscrupulous rulers, although in 
practice they did not always have the de^iicl 
result (cf. above). In addition it was a legal mt- n^ 
of evading the Kur^anic law of inheritance, win ’I k i 
in order to exclude particular heirs or to inclii ’i- 
those not entitled to inherit or in order to kcM ]> 
the estate intact, when it would be broken u]' 
the application of the law of inheritance. Ih 
institution of the family endowment was aU ' 
abused for other purposes: a man would moUki 
his property wakf for his descendants in order 
put it out of reach of his creditors, which howevei 
is forbidden in a fatwa of Abu ’l-Su'^ud (d. 92S — 
1474; cf. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. N®. 7,834. fol. 131’ 
Family endowments in the east are very numetuu- 
and economically harmful from their great exteir. 

! In Egypt for example, the income from the-o 
I endowments in 1928 — 1929 was higher than th:: 
j from all the other wakfs together (over £ 1,000.000. 
j cf. R.E.Isl.^ iii. 295). 

III. Modern Conditions 

The estates of the Dead Hand in the fornui 
Turkish empire were estimated at three quarte:- 
of the whole arable land and in modern Turkc> 
they h-i^'e recently been calculated at T£ 50,000.000 
in value (0. v. [1925], 8: in the Budget fu 
1928 the revenues are entered as T£ 3,489.000'). 
Towards the middle of the xix^^ century, they 
comprised in Algiers the half, in 1883 in Tuni^ 
Vs and in 1927 in Egypt ^/g of the cultivatol 
soil. The accumulation of such extensive posses- 
sions in the Dead Hand meant a serious injury 
to the economic life of the country : but apart 
from anything else a piece of ground that is wakf 
cannot be burdened by a mortgage. In addition 
there were everywhere abuses in the management 
of these estates and frequently there was an un- 
certainty in law regarding the question of ownership. 
The wakf system thus everywhere became a problem 
in the course of the last century. The European 
Powers (France) were the first to see in it an impe- 
diment to the economic development of their Mu'-lini 
colonies but Muslims themselves (Turkey, Egypt) 
are now no longer blind to this point o view. 

France was the first to try to tackle the problem 
in Algiers and in not very skilful fashion. As early 
as 1830 it was laid down that all public 
should pass into the possession of and be admini- 
stered by the French government which aroused 
particular indignation among the Muslims on account 
of the endowments for the holy cities. The inaliena- 
bility of the habo7ts \vas then overcome indirectly : 
in 1844 the permanent rent was declared redeemable 
and in 1858 the <r«ff'Contract became a simple 
contract of sale, in which the rent W'as regarded as 
the interest on the purchase price. It was further 
ordained that the argument of inalienability should 
not he used as a ground of a charge against either 
French or natives. The sale of the haboiis was 
thus protected. Finally by the law of July 26, 1873, 
the legal position of land was brought completely 
under Piench law and all conditions contradictory 
to it were abolished. The sale of the habozts was 
thus recognised in practice, but in order not to 
interfere further with the religious sentiments oi 
the Muslims or with their family life, the institution 
was left in existence as a means to circumvent 
the Muslim law of inheritance, although in this 
mutilated form. Since 1873 the French courts have 
a opted this standpoint, which does not follow 
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With absolute certainty from the ordinance The 
of the uakf are now no longer guaranteed 
:’ic Cciceful enjoyment of the endowment, since one 
\ the partners can sell the habotis and the others 
in such a case have to make their claims against 
h.m The Muslim population however avoided a 
'.lie as far as possible or again invested the 
)i.)Cced> m another piece of ground to take the 
i :ace of the first. 

Fiance went to work more cautiously in Tunis 
co.d Morocco. Khair al-Din had already in 1S74 
bleated a cential oftice for the administration 
h.ua'-lui) of the public hab.us in Tunis and in 
115^5 the £'/zct'/-agreement was legalised m the sense 
-I ihe customs previously in vogue. In 1898 ii 
V, as then arranged that the habous could either 
nc exchanged in kind or for money (in the latter 
>^120 another piece of ground must be puichased 
t'l replace it, in keeping with the ^ari'a) and 
that It could be let out on a simple lease for a 
period of years (as long as ten with the possibility 
of extension). Here again however, they went a 
step further to break up the estates of the Dead 
Hand. By the decree of Jan. 22, 1905 the 4’//c<»/-rent 
was declared redeemable in 20 annuities. Later 
ho never another plan was adopted, less offensive 
to religious sentiment, to create small holdings 
on a state assisted basis. By the decree of April 12. 
1913, natives could get their lands as e/;;.'/ without 
public competition, if they had for a long period 
passed from father to son. These endeavours were 
concluded for the present by the decree of July 17, 
1926; by this in the case of landed estate the 
lunisian Muslim who lives on the piece of ground 
in question and tills it himself, or his ancestors 
have for at least 33 years, becomes the permanent 
possessor on payment of a yearly rent; the plot 
of land can however only be inherited in the male 
line. This measure met with opposition from oc- 
cupiers of family foundations (cf. the party's item 
in the programme for the elections in the native 
section of the Grand Council in 1928: “to protect 
private vvakfs” ; O.M.^ viii. [1928], 322). For the 
administration there has been since 1 908 alongside 
of the diam'tya also a Conseil Supiricur Jes Habous. 
Ihe habous of the Zawiyas, which are administered 
by Makilb (usually identical with the Shaikhs'), are 
also under state control; in the case of the family 
endowments which are under the supervision of the 
kndi, the government interferes only under certain 
couduions e. g. if the ownership of the endowment 
Is threatened. 

In Morocco in 1 91 2 a Direction des Habous 
was created which also has to supervise family 
endowments and by a dahir of July 21, 19*3 * 1 **^ 
leasing of the habous was regulated anew; in the 
Htst place the long lease of untilled lands was 
restricted to ten years and an exchange for money 
made possible with the obligatron to buy another 
piece of ground instead. It was further ordained 
by dahi> of Feb. 27, 1914, that the rents, hitherto 
'ery small, should be raised in keeping with the 
value of the estates. A dahir of July 8, ipt^b 
then gave permission for the redemption of maufa a 
privileges guelza etc.) so that the wakf laird 

became the property of the occupier. In these 

cases, however, the .sums received had to be invested 
nr another piece of ground. F'rance thus sought 
to avoid a conflict with the Shan‘'a and to use 

the legal possibilities of the Shan'a to improve 

the economic situation. 


hr Tripoli and Cyrenaica the central 
administiattun of the avvkaf which existed under 
the Turks was taken over by the Italians and 
lefuimed. The institutiou itself was not disturbed 
in the slightest. But under Italian jurisdiction 
disputes arc settled, not by the Fharfa courts but 
by the ordinary couits of law as the wakf is 
regarded as Cuming under the land laws. Another 
regulation introduced in Cyienaica by the decree 
of Aug. 23, 1923 was soon afterwards repealed. 
By the decree of July 3, 1921 (Xo. 1207J new 
I land registers were introduced, including a special 
I register for the avvkaf and for the avvkaf disposed 
i of by idjarataui agreements. The first mterfeience 
with private vvakfs oiiginated 011 political grounds 
and resulted in the confiscation of all the property 
of the beniisi by the state ; only the mosques and 
cemeteries retained their wakf character and pa-sed 
under the administration of the public vvakfs (decree 
of Dec. 22, 1930; cf. O.M., xi. 224). 

For Palestine, Syria and the Tiak, it is pro- 
vided in the mandate of 1921 that the vvakfs 
should be administered by the mandatory power 
in keeping with the Sharing and the conditions 
laid down by the founder. In Pale s t i n e, England 
was content with a theoretical right of control by 
decree of Dec. 20, 1921; she created a Sufreme 
Muslim Shat-.a Council (altered regarding the 
method of election and several other points in 1946 
and 1929 J, of 5 members indirectly elected, which 
controlled the affairs of the vvakfs along with 
other matters ( 0 . M., i. [i 92 l]i 594 — 596 ^ 'x- 
[1929], 311 — 313)- — France on the other hand 
in her mandated areas in Syria placed the wakls 
under direct supervision of the mandatory power. 
By an edict of the High Commissioner of March 
2, 1921. three bodies for the administration of 
the Muslim vvakfs in the whole Syrian mandated 
territory were created; a Conseil Sufeneur des 
iVaqfs., a Commission glnbral des musulmans 

and a Controlcur genet al des It ai^fs musu/tttatts, 
who IS the official directing the two other offices 
and at the same time the general controller. The 
controller is appointed by the coinmissioner and is 
responsible to him (Rabbath, V Efolution politiiiue 
de la Svrie sous mawi/ir/, Paris 192S, p. 207 sq<i.). 
In 1926 mukdtaUi and htkr agreements were for- 
bidden by the High Commissioner and replaced 
by mubadala. — In the T r a k by the constitution of 
July 10, 1924, the vvakfs were put under a Wakf 
Ministry, the duties and powers of which are to 
be regulated by a special law (not yet formulated) ; 
disputes on points of law are dealt with by the 
Sh.arPa tribunal, which decides according to the 
madhhab to which the foundation belongs [O.M.., 

X. [i 93 o]r 540 sq.). , , . . 

In Turkey as early as the beginning ol the 
xixth centuiy, a central administration of the ewkaf 
was created and made a Ministry in 1S40. A 
distinction is made between regular Ewkaf (zoakf-i 
sahtD) in mulk lands and irregular Ewkaf {toakf-i 
gha 'in salfih) in mtriye or state lands, or accordmg 
to the method of administration, between etokaf-i 
mazbuta, whieh are in the possession of and 
administered by the Ewkaf Ministry, e~u'kaf-i 
mulhaka^ which are only under the supervision 
of the Ministry, and ewkaf-i mustetjina.^ which are 
completely independent (e. g. Christian foundations). 
While the complete abolition of the vvakfs had 
already been considered in the Tanzimat period 
(1867), it was the Turkish Republic which took 
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tiic liuai itep, the first Muslim state to do so. By 
one of the secularising laws of March 3, 1924 
(N“, 429), the Ewkaf Ministry was abolished and 
uakf atfairs transferred to a general directoiy 
\j>uiJirl\it-! 'umUnLlyd) subordinate to the Premier 
m ordei “to solve the problem in a manner 
really advantageous to the nation" (Art. 7). [The 
more rigorous formulation given by Pritsch, in 
M. S. U. S. As.^ XXVI. 196, from the previously 
published scheme, did not become law]. The 
tendency then was towards nationalising the wakfs 
but the question is so lai not quite settled. 
According to the law of Feb. 22, 1926 (X®. 748), 
«akl estates {wakf-i inazl'ut) must be sold to the 
conunuiies and other undeitakings for the public ■ 
good (e. g. facturiesj. By the law of 1930 telatmg 1 
to communes, numerous buildings like mosques, j 
ccmeteiies, waterworks have passed to the communes 1 
so that only one third of its woik is left to the ! 
wakf administration. It is now intended to replace ' 
It by an evkaj oa/itasi { 0 . . 1 /., x. [1930], 551). ' 
The eudeavoui is theiefore being made to break ! 
up the estates of the Dead Hand and to put them 
to more useful purposes but no one has yet dared 
to abolish the wakf system altogether. It was 
permitted by the Budget of the Ewkaf Directory 
foi 1926 (NO. 850, 1276, Art. 6,' which was 
piolonged fioin yeai to year) to exchange or sell 
certain pieces of wakf ground, bat the money 
lecened could only be used for the purchase of 
land or the erection of buildings. 

Ihe attempts at reform go back to 
^luhaininad All who contiscated all wakf agricultural 
land {rizka) and compensated the beneficiaries; he 
only left in existence wakfs which consisted of houses 
aud gardens (Clot-Bey, Apergu general sur 1 ' Egypte^ 
Paris 1840, 11. 195; cf. also Lane, Manners and 
Cast. ms, chap, iv,, at the end). In 1851 a central 
administration was created which after various 
transformations was raised to a Ministry in 1913. 
The decree of July 13, 1S95 regulated the admi- 
nistration of the wakfs anew and put under the 
centr.tl admiuistration all wakfs for the common 
good, as well as those family endowments the 
administration of which for any reason became 
trunsleried 10 the central authority by legal decision 
or arrangement. Since 1924 the Wakf Ministry 
has been uuder the control of Parliament, with 
ihe result that the condition aud revenues of the 
helve be^n con-jiderably unproved. Stimulated 
by what had been done m Turkey the indefensible 
coiioition, of the family foundations provoked on 
the consideration of the budget of the ministry 
tor igzOfigzj a discussion of the question whether 
lamily fouiidatious should be retained at all. Two 

bills weie laid before Parliament by deputies rn this 

coniieciion. The one only considered reform; the 
taiuily endowments were to exist for at most 
30 yeais after the death of the founder and then 
become the propeity of the beneficiaries; the 
existing foundations were not to be dissolved but 
reate in this spirit. The second proposal was 
for the immediate abolition of family endowments 
and t^heir transfer to the private ownership of the 
Denehcianes. Both proposals were refeired to a 
committee, but the decision was deferred by the 
propo'ar f 5 -“l‘a.nent m July 1928. These 

orthodox- the“E ‘he 

to note °' PV“ ™°^e™sts, It IS interesting 

wakfs si’raplv propose to abolish 

naply on economic and moral grounds but 


cudeavour to support lUeir piopo^als, like their 
opponents, by traditional views and to show that 
the family endowment is not a religious mstitutiun. 

Czanst Russia had already administered thu 
wakfs in the Crimea through Russian ofticials lor 
Its own advantage and had confiscated numerous 
wakf lands in Turkistan and given them to Russian 
emigrants, and under Bolshevik rule in the wai 
against all that is connected with religion tht.; 
wakf buildings and mosques were also declaici 
state property and let out. Cf. on this the stateineutb 
by 'lyad Ishaki at the Islamic Congiess m Jerusaiera 
m Dec. 1931 (O. .1/., xii. [1932], 133— 134]- 
Vaiious Islamic congresses have dealt with 
the problem of wak:fs but always on traditional lines. 
Thus the second pilgrimage congiess at Mecca 
(1924) protested against governments dealing with 
awkaf in any way not m keeping with the stipu- 
lations made by the founders and demanded that 
they should be administered by the standards ui 
the Sharing ( 0 .. 1 /., iv. 602). The Islamic Congress 
at Mecca in 1926 as well as the Xatioaal Congress 
of the Hidjaz in 1931 demanded of the govern- 
ment that care should be taken to see that revenues 
ftom wakfs in favour of the holy cities outside of 
the Hidjaz were collected (O.jlf.j vi. 314; xi. 454 > 
Similarly the .Muslim Congress at Jerusalem in 1931 
demanded the return of the Hidjaz railway with 
all its rolling stock, because, before it was built, 
it had been declared a wakf by the Ottoman Sultan. 

Bibliography. In addition to the well 
known collections of traditions and the Fikh 
books there are numerous special works of 
which the following have been printed: al-Kha-'- 
saf (d. 261 = 875), Ahkam al-Wakf.^ Cairo 
1904; Ibrahim b. Musa al-Tarabulusi (d. 922 = 
i^i 6 ).,al‘Is'af fi Ahkam al-Awkaf^ Cairo 1292; 
transl. B. Adda and E. D. Ghalioungui as Lc 
iVakfj Alexandria 1893. — Of the extensive 
literature only the more important need be 
mentioned : Tornauw, Vas mosUm. Recht, Leipzig 
1885, p. 155 sqq.\ Th. W. Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des islam. Gesetzes, Leyden 1910, § 6oj 
(Dutch) ed. 1925, §62; Kresmarik, iVakprccht 
vorn Siandpunkte dcs SarV'atrcchUs nach der Ha- 
natiL Schule^ in Z. D. M. 6^., xlv. (1891), 

57b; E. Clavel, Le Wakf ou Haboiis 
hanafite et maUkite)^ 2 vols., Cairo 1896; E- 
Mercier, Le Hobous ou Ouakof.^ ses regies et sa 
jurisprudence.^ Algiers n. d. (from Revue alge- 
rienne et tunisienne de legislation et de juris- 
prudence)'.^ do., Le Code des hobous, Constantine 
1899; Santillana, Instituzioni di diritto musul- 
mano malickita.^ Rome 1926, i. 346 sqq. (on 
long term agreements). — Egypt: A. Shoukry 
Bidair, L institution des biens dits Habous ou 
Wakf Pans 1924 (These dr.); A. Y. Massouda, 
Contribution a R etude dii Wakf en droit egyptien., 
Paris i925_(Th. dr.); A. Cotta, Le regime dii 
wakf en Rgypte^ Paris 1926 (Th. dr.); V. M. 
Delavor, Le wakf et V utiliti economique de son 
maintien en E^yypte.^ Paris 1926 (Th. dr.); A. 
Sekaly, Le probleme des wakfs en EgypR-i 
R- E- Isl ^ lii, (1929). — Syria: J. Chaoui, 
Le regime fonder en Syrie^ Aix 1928 (Th. dr.), 
P- 57~b9, 180—182. — T ri p o I i s : Gius. Califano, 
II regime dei beni Auqaf nella storia e net 
diritto dell' Islam.^ Tripolis 1913; E. Cucinotta, 
Istituzioni di diritto coloniale Italiano^ Rom I 93 ^i 
p. 309 sq., 348 sq. (with further references). — 
Tunis; H. de Montety, IJne loi agraire en 
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Tumiu^ Cahors 1927 ('I'uulouse, Ih. lii.J; fc.. 
Fitousbi and A. Benazet, Vital Tumsien el U 
puctcctorat Francois^ Farib 1931, li. 393 sq . — 
Algiers: E. Eaicher, Train eteminlaii e de 
Upidition algirienne^., Faris 1923, 111. 203 — 
213; 1, Teiras, lissat sur les iinis habous en 
Alpini it en Tunisie^ Lyons 1899 (with earlier 
literature); Hacoun, Etude sur I' evolutian des 
u'uturnes Kabyles spec, en ce qui concerne l\x~ 
iurcjation des Jemmes el la practique aes IIoocus. 
Algieis 1921 (Th. dr.); M. Mercier, Etude sur 
li leak/ Abadhite et ses at^lications au Alzab.^ I 
Algiers 1927 (Th. dr.). — Morocco; Michau.\- ^ 
lirellaire und Graulle, Les Uabous ae Tanger, 
in A. A/., xxii. — xxiii.; I.. Milliot, Vememsre- , 
mints du Habous.^ Faris 1918; A. Mesurcur, ' 
La propriete fonctere au T/azw, Faris 1921, , 
P- 53 ^H-1 75 Hiviere, T/aihs.^ \ 

codes et lots du Alaroc.^ Faris 1925, lii. S39 ssq. ' 
_ (Heffemng) ' 

WAKHAN (in Arabic Wa khkh an). a district 1 
to the south of the Pamir [q. v.]. Wakhan | 
Is a long and narrow valley which runs fiom east j 
to west and is watered by the upper course ot | 
the Uxus (Pandja) and by the river Wa^an-darja, ! 
which is the most southern source of the Uxus 
;.cf. amU-darya]. The length of Wakhan along the | 
Uxus 13 67 miles and of the Wakhan-darya (fiom 
Langar-kish to the \Vakhd)ir pass) 1 1 3 miles, ! 
Afghan sources put the distance from Ishkashim \ 
to Sarhadd at 66 kurdh = 22 farsakhs. ; 

To the south of Wakhan rises the wall of the ' 
llindu-Kush through which several passes lead to ! 
the lands of the upper Indus. The main pass i 
(12,460 feet) of Baroghil leads into Citral. The : 
northern wall of Wakhan is the Wakhan (Nicolas 11 ) | 
range the peaks of which reach a height of 23,000 
feet. In the west Wakhan stretches to the bend 
of the Oxus, where the river entering the boun- 
daries of Sljughngn [q. v.] turns northwards. In 
the east Wakhan (through the high valley ot : 
\\ akhdiir) is adjoined by Chinese possessions and 
lake Calfmak-t!ng. 

\\ aldian lies as a barrier between Russian lands 
in the north and British in the south so that 
nowhere are they in direct contact. By the Kusso- 
Afghan agreement of March 4, 1895 defining the 
frontier, it runs a. in the lower part of Wakhan 
up the course of the Oxus as far as Langar-kish 
w'here the two sources of the Oxus meet : the 
liver Wakhan from 8. E. (from the Little Famir) 
and the river Pamir from the N. E. (from the 
Great Famir) ; b. from Langar-kish the frontier 
follows the course of the Pamir river to its source 
(lake Zor-kul or Victoria); c. more to the east 
again, the frontier runs by a zigzag line towards 
the south to China (near the Beyik pass). Afghan 
territory therefore comprises the left bank of the 
Oxus, all the valley of the Wakhan-darya, the 
land on the left bank of the Pamir river and a 
Small part of the upper course of the Ak-su 
(including lake Cakmak-kul). 

Ihe Afghan part of Wakhan contains seven 
districts, namely from west to east; Waig, Lrgand, 
ishandad, KaPa-yi Pandja, Baba-Tangi, Nirs-wa- 
Shalak and Sarhadd (this last named village is at 
the foot of the Baro gh il pass at a height of 11, 35 ^^ 
fuet), as well as the thinly populated territory 
of the Little Famir (watered by the akhan-darya). 

On the Afghan side there are in W a^an 64 
villages with 3,500 inhabitants and on the Russian 


27 with 2,000 luhabitaiUb. The population I Wakliib 1 
bclongb to the race of Iranian mountaineers [Ghadca] 
very often with blue ejes, a leatuie which had 
struck the Chinese as early as the sixth century. 
The Wakhi language is an unusual variety of an 
Iranian dialect (Ghalca). At the piescnt day the 
Wakhis on the Russian side form part ol the 
autonomous lepubhc of Tadjikistan. 

In hib monumental works Sir Auiel Stem supports 
the thesis according to which the \\ aldian corridor 
(“the most diiect thoroughfare") has been used 
from very early times for communication between 
the settled areas of northein Afghanistan (Balkh) 
and those of the modern Chinese i'urkestdn. 

From the seventh centuiy, Wakhan is continu- 
ally mentioned in the early Chinese sources under 
the names of Hu-mi, Po-ho etc. (cf. Mai quart, 
Eidnsahi p. 243, and Chavannes, Docuniints sur 
Us Tau-kiue occidnitaux, Indexj. Hiuen Tsang 
mentions the greenish eyes of the people of 
Fa-mo-si-fie-ti (a form not yet satisfactorily 
explained) and its capital Hun-Co-to (= Khanuud) 
with Its great Buddhist vihdia. In 747 Wakhan 
had become the theatre of the operations of the 
famous Chinese geneial Kao-sieii-ce against the 
Tibetans (cf. Chavannes, p. 152 — 153 )- Among 
Arab authors, Istakhri « Balkhi) several times 
mentions Wakhan as a land of infidels, as the 
place from which musk comes and wheie the Oxus 
rises (cf. Istakhri, p. 279, 280. 296; Ibii Rusta, 
p. 91). MasWi, Mtnudi, i. 213; Tanbik^ p. 64, 
applies the term “Tuik" to all the inhabitants of the 

upper Oxus; the Awl^aii read : 

Tubbat (Tibetans) and A)ghan (■). As to the 
Iranian Wakhis the term “Turk" can only refer 
to their dynasty (cf. Marquait, U'elirat tend Arang 
[still unpublished], p. 101— 102). More detailed 
information is supplied by the Peisian geographical 
work Jiu.lud aVAlam (372 = 982, ed. Baithold, 
1930, fol. 256) which calls Wakhan the residence 
of the king and capital of the land {shahr) of 
Sikashim (it ought probably to be eiiiended to 
■ Ishkashim, the capital of Wakhan !). -At Kh-mdacUi 
(-■I^undad) are the temples [but-Miana) of the 
Wakhis and “to its left” was a fortress occupied 
by the Tibetans. Samarkandak is regal ded as the 
remotest fiontier of the dependencies of Trans- 
oxiana; it had Hindu, Tibetan and Wakhi inha- 
bitants (probably the Sarhadd of the present day). 

Bibliography. Cf. the articles pamIr and 
SHUGHNAN. Curzon, The /’izwiV't, reprint of 1898, 
p. 32 and the map; Comte Bobiinskoy, Gortsl 
. verkhoTira Fandja., Moscow 190S; Frince .Masals- 
* ky, Turkestan., 1913, P- 99 — 1 °^ (vol. xix. of the 
series Kussie by P. F. Semenov); Tadjikistan^ 
Tashkent 1925, (collection of memoirs by 
Korzenewsky, Baithold, Semenov, etc. on the 
Soviet Republic of Tadjikistan) ; Burhan al-Din 
Kdian Khushkaki, Kattaghan toa-Badakhshan, 
Russ, transl., Tashkent p. 149 tfoj Sir 

A. Stein, Serindia, 192I, vol. i., chap, iii., p. 
60—71 (old Chinese references); do.. Innermost 
Asia, 192S, ii. 863—871 (antiquities; Zangibar 
near Hisar, Zamr-i atash-parast near Yamcin); 
do., On ancient Tracks past the Pamirs., in 
The Himalayan Journal, iv., 1932 (special 
print, p. 1 — 26). — On the Wakhi language 
cf. Geiger in the Grundriss d. iran. Phil., i/ii., 
p. ztjOsqq., and Grieison, Linguistic Sutvey of 
India, X. (1921), 457-65. (V. Minorsky). 
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rtL-WAKI'A (a,), the name of Sura Ivi. 
The title “the befalling, suddenly happening’’ which 
Is the subject of the lirst verse is generally taken 
to refer to the ktya/na (q. v. where the word is 
translated "the event") or jiTii, both periphrases 
fui the Day of Judgment. The content of the 
Mira is m keeping with this. Opinions differ as 
to the date of us origin. Xuldeke and Schwally 
fiiit it in the first Meccan period but add that 
Hasan al-Basri regards it as aledinese. That some 
verses aie Medmese seems to be generally acknow- 
ledged in tiadition while X’oldeke-Schualiy think 
the bura was composed at one time. In contrast 
to the verses there quoted as traditional Medinese, 
the Tajsir al-DjalZilain for example allots verses 
bo and 13 (equal 3S in flugel's noiationj to the 
Medina period, while the ot1ici.il Egjptian Kur'an 
(cf. Bergstrasser, m hi., xx. 2 sqq.) allots verses 
Si and 82 (Fliigel 80 and Si) to Medina. The 
same Kurban desciibes the ."suia as revealed after 
Sura XX. which according to Xuldeke and Schwally 
belongs to the second Meccan period. 

_ _ (M. Pj.essner) 

ai.-WAKIDI, AuU ’Abo All.ah Muhammad 
11. L .M.tR, an Arab historian born in 130 
111 Jledina; according to A/hanl.^ vii. 189, his 
mother was a gieat-graiid-daughter of Sa'ib who 
introduced music into .Medina. Al-\VakidI was so 
called after his grandfather al-\Vakid’ al-Aslami 
as a maw la of 'Abd Allah b. Buraida who belonged 
to the .Medinese family of .Aslam. On the occasion 
of Ilarnn's pilgiiraage tn 170 (see Tabari, lit. 605) 
he was recommended to him as the best authority 
on the holy places ot his native town and acted 
as guide to the caliph and his vizier Vahya when 
they Msited the sacred places. He used the con- 
nections he had then formed with the court in 
180 (see Ibn SaXl, VH/ii. 77) when he met with 
financial dittlcuUies and went to Baghdad and 
thence to Rakka where Harun was then holding 
his court (see Tabari, in. 645;. He was kindly 
received by Vahya and preseated to the caliph 
who recalled with pleasure his visit to Medina 
and gave him lich gifts. He himself left a full 
account of his journey to Haiun's court and the 
reception he found there, which is given in Ibn 
bad, v. 314 sqq. The older sources make no 
reference to his receiving fiom Harun the office 
of kadi of the eastern quaiter of Baghdad; the 
story hrst appeals in Vakut, Udaba'., vii. 56, 
without a source being given. Un the other hand 
it is ceitaiii that Ma iiiiin aftei entering Baghdad 
m the Deginuiiig of 204 (see Tabaii, iii, 1037) 
appointed liim kadi of XAskar al-Mahdi in Rusafa 
(Ibu Khallikan, Cairo, 1. 641, wrongly ascribes 
to Ibn Kuiaiba the statement that Wakidl was 
kadi of the western side of Baghdad; Ibn' Kutaiba 
only says m agreement with Ibn Sa'd that the 
of tlie western side conducted Wakidi’s 
funeial service). \\ akidi was on intimate terms 
with al-Ma'mun and appointed the caliph his 
executor, and al-Ma’muii carried out the duties in 
person (see Ibn ba‘d, v. 32 1_) when Wakidl died 
at the end of 207 (see Ibn Sa'd, v. 321, vii./ii. 
11 \ Ibn ^maiba, J/ublri/, p. 258; Sam=anl, 
lol. 577b; \akut, Udaba\ vii. 56). Wakidl made 
g‘-“>itude to Vahya iven after 
the fall of the Barmecides ; the vizier had several 

vlwl 'tv-rf financial difficulties in 

vv-f 1- V, constantly involving himself 

NNakidi himself (Ibn ba=d, v!^ 319 gives an 


I example which has become celebrated of the 
i vizier’s generosity, which occurs again in aUMas'iiJi, 

' J/urlii// (Cairo), li. 237 Yakut, Udaba, vii. 

57; Ibn ^allikan, i. 641 in a slightly ditfeieiiC 
I form. — A list of Wakidi’s writings is given in the 
' fihrist^ p.9SjY*and Yakut has one that is almost 
' exactly the same {^Cdaba, vii. 58). The great 
majority of these works are of an historical uatuie, 
some relate to the Kur^n, Fikh and Hadith. To 
I the tirst group belong: i. al-Ta rikh wa V-d/a /ZL ?:; 

• iva ' l-Mab'ath^ 2. Akhbar Makka^ 3. al-Tuoakd:^ 

, 4. Fiituh al-Sh Fuluh ai-''!rdk^ b. al-Djatn k’. 

' 7. Maktal al-Husain, 8. al-Sira^ 9. AzicaJj a- 
10. al-Ridda iva 'l-Dar^ li. Hath al-Aic: 
zva ' l- Kh azradj^ I2. Stjftn^ 13. Wajat al-Xaid, 
14. Amr al-Habdsha zoti 'l-Fiij 15. al-Saki/a zci- 
Bai'at Abi Bakr^ 16. Sirat Abl Bakr zca-ll'a/d'- 
I tuhu^ Y"]. Marakl Kuraish wa ''l-Ansdr Ji 'l-A'ata: 

, zca-lVad' ^L'mar al-Dawawln wa-Tasrlf al-FaAi .! 

wd'AIatdtibiha zua-Ansabika^ 1 8. Alawlid al-Has.>.>: 

I wa ' 1 ‘Husain^ 19. Darb al'Dananir wa'' l-Dcirdr..' i 
i 20. Tdrlkh al-Fukahd\ 21. aBTA rikh al-ka.'u\ 
j Wakidi’s historical interest covered the early 
; history of Mecca and Medina as well as the Muslim 
j period. Only the Kitab al-Ma ghazi has survived 
I as an independent work out of all his writings; 

I the Tabakdt^ which comes down to events ot the 
1 year 186, is the foundation of the Tabakat of Ibn 
I S'^ad(q. v., v. 314, j^) who also made considerable 
I use of the Btra (cf. also Bibl. Arab. 

! 231), Mab^ath and Azwa^\ in all parts of his 
work that cover the same field, VVakidi is his 
main authority and also in the Ma g hazl. Tabari 
frequently quotes the la^rl^ al’kablr., which 
must have come down to the year 179 (see Tabari, 
iii. 639) and Ibn Hubai^ (d. 584) has preserved 
numerous fragments of the Kitab aBRiUda wa U-Dar 
\al-Dar (^Yaiom aBDar) 1. e. the assassination ot 
; TQiman (see Caetani, Annaii.^ ii., index, s. v. 

1 Waqidi; cf. also BibL Arab. Hisp.^ ix. 237)]. dhe 
I Futuh aBSh<Yf?i and are not preserved; the 

b«.)oks which go under these names belong to a 
later dale and have been credited to Wd^idi. 
Wakidl prefixes a list of his most important 
i authorities to his Maghazi. a third of which was 
published by H. von Kremer {^Histo?’y of Alohafft- 
mad's Campaigns.^ in Bibl. Ind..^ Calcutta 
and of which Wellhausen has given a synopsis 
in German [^Mohammad in ATedina, Berlin 1882); 
the list is repeated in Ibn Sa'd, il/i. l, 3-10 
ill/i. i (cf. also vii/ii. 77) and has been fully dis- 
cussed by Sachau in M. S. 0. S. As.., vii. n 
21 sq^. The list consists entirely of the names of 
learned men, either born or settled in Medina, who 
had given information to Wakidi, and went back 
to authorities like al-Zuhu, 'Abim b. 'Umar, Vazid 
b. Riimaii etc. Many of the authorities quoted by 

Wakidi, like Abu Ma'^ar, Ma'mar b. Rashid, Musa 

b. 'L kba had themselves written books on the 
Maghazt; on the other hand, Wakidi never men- 
tions by name his mo^t celebrated predecessor in 
the field of the biography of the Prophet, Muham- 
mad b. Ishak. This is all the more remarkable 
as he not only (in Tabari, iii. 2512) passes a 
very favourable verdict on him but undoubtedly 
made very great use of his book and obviously 
follows him in the arrangement of the material (see 
Wellhausen, op. cit..^ p. Ii sqq.\ J. Horovitz, Di 
IVaqidii libro, p. 9 sqq.y^ he possibly wished to 
conceal his indebtedness by not mentioning the 
name of Ibn Ishak. In the Kitab al-MaglipBi 




Wakidi’s strong interest in Hadith and Fikh which 
IS shown by his own writings on them finds ex- 
pression in the fact that a very considerable portion 
of the new material contributed by him deals not 
with history proper but with theology and law. 
In \\ akidi also the traditions either separately or 
digested into one record follow one another with- 
out being linked up just as in works on Hadith, 
but quite contrary to the method of Ibn’ Ishak 
who gives them greater cohesion by adding a 
connecting text. Wakidi’s merit lies mainly in his 
transmission of a very large amount of material 
and in fixing its chronology. Muslim scholars also 
recognise him as an authoiity in the field of history 
(and also of Fikh, cf. Yakut, Caaba^ vii. 55) while 
they reject him for Hadith proper (see the ver- 
dicts in Ibn Hadjar, Tahdlu'f^^ ix. 363 ryy* t 
Dhahabi, in Fischer, in Z. D. M. G., xliv. 421 
W-j J- Flick, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq ^ p. 14). 
In the Fihrist, Wakidi is described as a Shi'j , 
of the moderate school {kana yataskaiydu hasan^ 

' l-madhhabi') and it is added that he ' trans- 
mitted the statement that ^Ali was one of the : 
miraculous signs of the Prophet, like the rod of 
Musa and the revival of the dead by 'Isa. When 
we are further told in the Fihrist that Wakidi 
also studied takiya (^yakamu 'l-taFiya) this is , 
in keeping with his point of view in the Kitab 
al-Maghati', for there 'All’s name is not mentioned 
in several accounts of events in which Ibn Ishak 
expressly mentions his participation and Wakidi 
did not suppress traditions hostile to 'All (see J. 
Horovitz, he. at., p. 43 sq. ; do , in Ibn Sa'd 
n/i., 127, Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G., lii. 31; 
W. Sarasin, Das Biid Alls, p. 21 sqq}). On the 
other hand, the very title of the monograph 
MaivliJ al-IDasan usa ’l-Husain (see above) reveals 
a Shl'i attitude — a non-Shl'l would hardly have ! 
dealt with this subject — and the zeal for 'All 
is also seen in the fact that Waljidi collects a 
S^oat deal of evidence of Muhammad’s having 
died in 'Alt’s bosom (see Ibn S'ad, u/ii. 50; cf. 
^so p. 51, 3;, 61, 63, 22, 76, igsqq., 86, i^sqq.). 

ine story m the Fikrist seems however to he 
isolated and the Shi^i ri^ial books do not quote 
Wakidi. In view of his close connection with the 
Abbasids, it is not surprising that he puts the 
part played by ^Abbas in the most favourable 
light possible. If he does not mention 'Abbas in 
the Maghazi among the prisoners of Badr (see 
Horovitz, op. cit., p. 44 sq ; Noldeke, op. oil., p. 

21 sqq.', Caetani, Annali, ii. 89, note, where 
however the fact is overlooked that, as Tabari, 

P- 1341 shows, Ibn Ishak records his capture), it 
is clear from Ibn Sa'd, uj/ii. 6 , ,g sqq. that Wakidi 
admitted the fact of his capture but represented it 
as the act of an angel. In Ibn Sa'd, iv. 20, Wakidi 
IS also given as authority for the statement that 
Abbas adopted Islam before the Hidjra and on 
P- 21, g sqq,, for the story that 'L'mar entered 
bis claims in the first place in his Dliodn (cf. 
also Caetani, Annali, under year to, ^ 264, 266, 
341 ). 

Bibliography, given in the article; cf. 
also Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 135 sq. and Sup- 
plements; Fischer, in Z.D.M.G., liv. 421, 
note 4. 


WAKT. j^See Zaman.] 

WAKWAK or WAKWAK, in Arabic ortho- 
graphy vJiij oij or The 

] pagination which follows the names of Arab 

I authors or titles of Oriental works refers, unless 
j otherwise stated, to G. Ferrand’s Relations de 
I voyages et textes geographiques arabes, persons et 
\ turks (cf. the Bibliography). 

; I. Wakwak of the South or Wakwak 
! OF Africa 

\ The islands of Wakwak are situated in the Larwi 
sea which washes the western coast of India and 
the lands inhabited by the Zandj (Ya'kubi, p. 49). 
The Wakwak of the south is different from that 
of China (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 55). The lands of Sofala 
and of Wakwak are situated at the extremity of 
the sea of the Zandj (Mas'udi, p. 108). The land 
of Wakwak is contiguous to that of Sofala; there 
aie two towns in it, Daru and Xabhana, miserable 
and sparsely populated (IdrisI, p, 183). The town 
of Daghdagha, inhabited by hideous and deformed 
negroes, is next to the land and island of Wakwak 
(Idrlsi, p. 184). Wakwalf is situated in the land 
of the Zand] (Ibn al-Wardi, p. 425), to the east 
[= south] of Sofala, on the same southern 
[=^ western] shore of the Indian ocean which 
extends without interruption to the end of the 
tenth section of the first clime, at the place where 
the Indian ocean flows out of the Surrounding 
Sea (Ibn Khaldun, p, 460). The islands of Wakwak 
i are near the last of the islands of DibasJjat al-Dum 
[= Laccadives and Maldives] (Merveilles de I' hide 
p. 586). 

The Wakwak of the land of the Zandj is vast, 
fertile and piosperous (Ibn al-WardI, p. 425). 

The gold of Wakwak of the south is of inferior 
quality compared with that of the Wakwalj of 
China (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 55). There is much gold 
in the WakwSk of the land of the Zandj (Mas'udi, 
p. 108; Ibn al-Wardi, p. 425). 

The natives of the Wakwak of the land of the 
Zandj have no ships, but the merchants of 'Oman 
come to trade with them and get slaves in exchange 
for dates (Ibn al-WardI, p. 425; cf. also IdrisI, 
p. 183). They know neither cold nor rain (Ibn 
al-Wardl, p. 425). 

II. WaK-W.ak of the East or Wakwak 
OF Chixa 

Wakwak lies to the east of China (Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, p. 30), behind China (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 
55 _)i ib^ south of the 'Irak {Abrige des mer- 
veilles, p. 140). The Wakwak of China differs 
from the Wakwak of the south in the superior 
quality of its gold (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 55). Kankdiz 
is the remotest town in the east; it is situated at 
the extremity of China and of Wakwak {Mafatih 
al-'-Vlum, ed. G. van Yloten, p. 217). The island 
of Wakwak is situated to the north-east of the 
Greater Sea (al-Birunl, Kdnun al-Mas’'udT, p. 598). 
The island of Wakwak forms part of the group 
of islands of I^mer (al-Biruni, p. 163). The islands 
of Wakwak are situated in the southern part ot 
the Sea of Darkness (IdrisI, p. 190); they adjoin 
the islands of Mudja and those of the Clouds and 


_ (J. Horovitz) of places consisting of islets and inaccessible moun- 

WAKIL (A.), mandatary, solicitor, tains (IdrisI, p. 192— 193). It is a land situated 

agent, vicegerent, see waKala; also one of above [i. e. south] of China (Yakut, p. 231 232). 

the names of Allah, “the Guardian”, see ALLAH, li. The islands of Wakwak situated in the Chinese 
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Sea. are close to the islands of Zabag [= Sumatra] | 
(Kazwlni, p. 300, 303, 311): they are situated in ! 
the extreme east (Ibu Sa'id, p. 334); beyond the r 
Lbtikiin range, quite close to the coast; they are ' 
reached by the Chinese Sea (DimashkI, p. 375)1 
beyond the ocean of Darkness p. 391). j 

They ate the most famous islands of the China | 
Sea and number over a hundred (.V«c//ur a/-Aw/ttA 1 
transl. G. Le Strange, p. 222). The islands of ; 
Wakwak ate situated to the south of the island | 
of Komr and to the west of the islands of Sila ' 
[= Corea] (Ibn Khaldun, p. 461); in the China ; 
Sea and near the islands of Zabag, they are said j 
to numbei 1.600 (Bakuwi, p. 463): to the south ' 
of the islands of Timor, Banda and the Moluccas . 
(Sidi 'All, p. 513); opposite China, a year's j 
journey from the east coast of Africa {yTerveilles j 
lU I Inde^ p. I. Wakwak is 4,500 parasangs 
from Suez (Ibn Khurdadhhih. p. 32). 

The island of Nias on the we.st coast of Sumatra, 
which adjoins Zabag, forms part of the archipelago 
of Makiiak (Ibn al-Wardi, p. 414 — 415). An , 
island situated 50 zdjn [eei 150 horns’ sailing] from | 
.Snbuza [= Palembah. S. E. of Sumatra] on the 
way from Snbuza to China, and 15 zam [=45 
h.mrs sailing] from Campa [= modern Annam], 
forms part of Wakwak {MeritilUs de I'lnde^ p. 589). 

The route to Wakwak is from the Coromandel 
coast (Dimashki. p. 391); one comes there by 
steering by the stars (Kazivini, p. 300 and 311; 
Ibn al-Wardi, p. 415; Bakuwl, p. 463). 

It is a large island (Ibn al-WardI p. 415) The 
islands of Wakwak number 1,700 (Kazwinf, p. 
300; Ibu al-Wardi p. 415); 1,600 (KazwW, p. 31 1 ; 
Lakuwl. p. 463). They are inhabited and cultivated 
(Ibn al-Wardi, p. 145J; they contain large towns 
(^M:yz'gilles de Vlnde^ p. 387). 

The rulei of the islands of W'akwak is a woman. 
She sits nude on a throne, a crown of gold on ■ 
her head, suirounded by four thousand young ^ 
slaves also nude (Kazwini p. 300; Ibn al-W'ardI, ' 
P- 413)- This queen is called Damhara, wears a 
robe woven of gold and shoes of gold (Ibn al- 
Wardi, p. 415: cf. Idrisi. p. 177). 

Some inhabitants of Wakwak ate black (al- 
Biruni. p, 164). They resemble the Tuiks; they 
are numerous, very industrious, active and intel- 
Iigent, but^ treacherous, lying and cunning {Jlfer- 
stilus de I Inde^ p. 587). They weave tunic.-- with 
Sleeves in a single piece; they build large ships 
and floating houses (Ibn al-Wardi, p. 415). 

334 (945) of our era, a fleet of t,ooo ships 
from Wakwak came to plunder some islands of 
East Afiica and certain towns of Sofala of the 
-andj. Ihe Wakwak used to come there to get 
the meichandise necessary for their country and 
China, like ivory, tortoise shell, panther-skins, 
amber and Zandj slaves. The voyage lasted a year 
(.Veri'ei//es de ri„de, p. 587—588). The men 
^ Women (al-BirunI p. 164). 

1 he Chinese sometimes land there (IdrisI, p. lovV 
merchants go with them to look for gold (ibid 
p. 194). One cannot land there (Ibn Sa'id, p. 335)’ 

Gold IS abundant (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 31; Ibn 
T. VV’, f’’ P- 194; Kazwini p. 300; 

P- 4f)s).The chains and collars of dogs, monkeys 

39 ^ ibn^auV’a-^""'™’ P DimashS; p. 

cMek have br.rks' m'::de^ oV 


build fortresses and houses (Ibn al-W'ardi, p. 414; 
cf. Abu Zaid Hasan, p. 84). Tunics woven in 
gold are sold there (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 31 and 
674; Kazwini, p. 300 — 301). The gold is expoited 
in ingots and as dust (Idrisi, p. 194). The g.dd 
mines of the islands of W'akwak is of such pro- 
ductivity that official ordinances are engraved on 
plates of gold (^Xuzhat al-Kulub^ transl. G. le 
Strange, p. 192). 

There is no iron so that it is valued as gold 
is in other countiies (Dimashki, p. 391). 

Flora: ebony of excellent quality (Ibn Khiir- 
dadhbih, p. 31; Idrisi p. 194); ebony (al-Biriini, 
p. 164; Kazwini, p. 301). 

Fauna: elephants, many birds (Idrisi, p. 193'- 
elephants of great size (Ibn al-Wardi, p. 416;: 
many monkeys which are trained to sweep the 
houses, and to look for wood in the forests and 
to do other work (^Biirhdn katf^ p. 

Fabulous Fauna: fish 200 cubits long, toi- 
toises 20 cubits round (Kazwini, p. 303): fl)ing 
scorpions [Merz’eilles de I'lnde^ p. 5^°)i 
samandal bird which enters fire without injur) . 
a kind of hare which changes its sex (ibid.^'p. 587,- 

III. Wak or Wak 


In Arabic orthography OjyJ'i 

The island of W’ak lies to the south of the 
'IrSk (_Abre'ge des merveilles^ p. 140), in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island of Komr, behind the 
mountain of Ustikun, in the centre of the Southern 
Sea (Absjilhi, p. 470). One goes from the sea of 
Campa to the land of Wak (^Abrege des meri\tl-e-'. 
p. 144). The sea of Campa, which comes befoie 
the China Sea, adjoins WSk [ibid.^ p. 145)- 
land of Wak with its islands lies to the east of 
China (ibid,^ p. 153). The land of W'ak lies south 
of the equator between China and Sofala of the 
Zandj, on the south coast of the Indian Sea 
(Nuwairi, p. 394). 

Wak is 4,500 parasangs from Suez {Mule <• 
une nuits^ p. 506). 

The maharadja, king of the islands, lives in the 
land of W'ak {Abrege des merveilles^ p. I53i 
sljihl, p. 144). Marvellous statues are made there 
{ibid.^ p. 153). 

Much gold is found there {Abrege des merveilles., 
p. 153; Abshihl, p. 471). The bits for horses, 
chains and collars of dogs are of gold {Abrege du 
merz'eilles^ p. 153; Abshihi, p. 471)- The people 
make shirts woven of gold {Abrege des merveMes^ 
p. 153 and 678). 

The queen sits on a throne with a crown c 
gold on her head, surrounded by 400 young vir- 
gins (Abshihi, p. 470). 

The exports are aloes, musk, ebony, cinnainon 

and all kinds of saexebeieeadx'ae {Abrege des merveillesi 

P- 153)- 

IV. The wonderful Tree of Wakwak 
AND OF Wak 

The earliest mention of the story of the fruits 
in the shape of human beings is given us b) 

a Chinese text : the T'ong Tien of Tou 

Aeou, a book which was w'ritten between 7^^ 

801 of our era. Tou Yeou frequently quotes ht’’ 


of 


-- iWU 1 CUU 

relative Tou Houan, who in all probability 
taken prisoner at the battle of Talas in 75 
in Arab lands from 751 to 762 and put what 
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no;/ 


had learned in foreign lands into a book, the 

^ trlE king ki^ which is now lost. 

It was therefore apparently Ton Honan, who, 
during his forced sojourn among the Arabs, picked 
up the legend which Tou Yeou relates as follows 
{T’ong Titn^ ch. CXCIII, p. 23a); 

“The king of the Ta-sjie (Arabs) had despatch- 
ed men who boarded a ship, taking with them 
clothes and food and went to sea. They sailed 
for eight years without coming to the far shore 
of the Ocean. In the middle of the sea, they saw 
a square rock; on this rock was a tree with red 
branches and green leaves. On the tree had grown 
a large number of little children ; they were six 
or seven thumbs’ length. When they saw the men, 
they did not speak, but they could all laugh and 
move. Their hands, feet and heads were fixed to 
the branches of the trees. When the men detached 
them and held them, as soon as they were m their 
hands, they dried up and became black. The mes- 
sengers returned with a branch of this tree which 
is still in the palace of the king of the T ti-she 
(Arabs)" {T'oung-Pao, Oct. 1904, transl. by E. 
Chavannes, p. 484 — 487). 

This text was reproduced in the encyclopaedia 
of Ma Twan-lin (Ch. cccxxxix) who wrote in 1319. 
Schlegel, who translated it for de Goeje and did 
not trouble to find out whence Ma Twan-lin had 
taken it, inserts before the penultimate phrase 
the words: “The name of this tree was ie-niie". 
“I do not know, says Chavannes, where he got 
this note which is not in the text of Tou Yeou 
nor in that of Ma Touan-lin”. On Tou Yeou cf. 
also Paul Pelliot, Des artisans chinois a la capitals 
abbasside en in T'oung-Pao, 1928 (xxvi.), 

p. no— II2. 

Trees called wakwak are also found in India, 
the fruit of which looks like human beings (Mu- 
tahhar, p. 117) or like women (Ibn Tufail, p. 200). 

This island of Wakwak is not so called after 
a tree the fruit of which is said to be in the 
shape of human heads crying; rcJi, k'u^' ( al-Biiuni, 
p. 163). The island or land of Wakwak is on the 
contrary called after this wonderful tree (Kazwini, 
p- 300; Ibn Sa'ld, p. 334; Dimashki, p. 37$; 
Ibn al-Wardi, p. 416; Bakuwl, p. 463; Ibn lyas, 
p. 483; Sidi '^Ali, p. 513; E urban kali'., p. 563; 
Mills st uns nuits., p. 568—569; Msrvsilles dc 
I’lnds^ p. 580; Nuzhat al-Kulub^ transl. G. Le 
Strange, p. 222). 

There is in Wak a tree like the nut-tree and 
cassia tree the fruit of which looks like a man. 
When the fruit is ripe, it utters distinctly the 
words: u<ak wak, then falls (Dimashki, p. 3751 
Abshihi, p. 470 — 471). 

The Kitab al-Diurhrafiya of the anonymous 
geographer of Almeria (xiitk cent. A. D.) contains 
the following interesting description : “In the part 
of the land of China which is in the sea, there 
ure many islands ; among them, those which are 
famous and well known number eight. The largest 
and most important is the island of \\ akwak. It 
is so called because there are great, tall trees 
there, the numerous leaves of which are like 
those of the fig-tree, except that they are larger 
than the leaves of the fig-tree. This tree bears 
fruit in the month of Adar, i. e. the month of 
March, and they are fruits like the fruits of the 
palm-tree. These fruits end in the feet of young 
girls which project from them; on the second 


day of the month the two legs protrude, and on 
the third day the two legs and thighs. This con- 
tinues so that a little more protrudes each day 
until they have completely emerged on the last 
day of the month of Nisan, i. e. April. In the 
month of May their head comes out and the 
w'hole figure is complete. They are suspended by 
their hair. Their form and stature are most beau- 
tiful and admirable. At the beginning of the 
month of June, they begin to fall from these trees 
and by the middle of the month there is not one 
left on the trees. At the moment of falling to the 
ground, they utter two cries ; wak. wak. It is also 
said that they utter three cries. When they have 
fallen to the ground, flesh without bones is found. 
They are more beautiful than words c.an describe 
but are without life or soul. They are buried 
in the earth. If they were not buried but left 
lying no one would be able to approach them 
on account of the stench. This is a wonder of 
the land of China. The island is at the end of 
the inhabited world in this sea. It is in the east 
of the section of the coast where it touches the 
Greater Sea" (MS. 770 of the Bibliotheque du 
Protectorat Francais au Maroc, in Rabat, fol. 5b, 
supplemented by a manuscript of the same work 
n the Rene Basset library). 

V. The .\xlmal-veget.\ble Wakw.ak 

The Wakwak are according to the Kifab al- 
HaiyawUn of al-Djahiz (d. in 255 = 869) the 
product of plants and animals (in Hayat al-Haiya- 
wan al-kubra of al-DamIrl, Cairo 133°) i'. 177 
and 38). The Wakwak are beings closely re- 
sembling the human species. They are the fruit of 
great trees from which they hang by the hair. 
They have brea.sts and sexual organs like those 
of women. They are coloured and never cease 
crying 'wak, wiik. When one of these creatures 
is captured, it becomes silent and falls dead 
(Abrsgs dss msrz’sillss, p. 13S and 677-678). The 
Wakwak are like palm and cocoanut trees, inter- 
mediate between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms (Dimashki, p. 367). 

VI. The King of the Islands of Wakwak 

The king of the islands of Wakwak is known 
as Kashmir (var. Kashmir, Kuzhat al-Kiilub, Pers. 
text, p. 239; Engl, transl. by G. Le Strange, p. 
222). Mr. Jadunath Sarkar has kindly examined 
the MSS. of the Kuzhat al-Kulub, accessible to 
him. In that of the Oriental Public Library (Khuda 
Bakhsh Library) of Patna, the name of the king 
is blank. The Imperial Library of Calcutta (Bohar 
Collection) has two MSS of the text : N®. gg has 

and N®. 98 These readings unfortu- 

nately do not recall any possible known name. 

VII. Proposed Ide.ntifications 

In an appendix to the Livre dss mervsillss ds 
rinde (p, 295 — 307) de Goeje published a French 
translation, reviewed and coirecled, o{ his Arabischs 
bsrkhtsn oz'sr yapan under the title Le Japan 
connu des Arabss. He naturally knew and quoted 
most of the Arabic texts above mentioned. In the 
course of his researches, he found that the Chinese 
name for Japan in the Canton dialect is Wo-kwok, 
of which Wakzvak is a perfect Arabic transcription 
and the identification of Wakwak therefore seemed 
certain to him. 
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The old Chinese name for Japan is 

Jl'e-kijo, once pronounced " lVa-k"vak^ “land or 
kingdom of \Va'\ in Japanese \Va-kok^^^ with a barely 
perceptible final «. IP’a-kiL’tik would be rendered 

in Arabic by j or which conesponds 

exactly to the forms given by the Arab and Persian 
geographers. This reasoning is then by no means 
worthless but it does not supply decisive proof. 
It remains to be seen if other evidence can be 
found to support this agreement. 

De (iueje’s thesis calls for several observations. 
In the hist place, according to certain geographeis, 
there aie two Wakwak: Wrikwak of China and 
Wakwak of the south. Ibn al-FakIh expressly says 
so (cf. above, i.). Mas'udl. Idrisi, Ibn Khaldun 
and Ibn al-Wardi locate the African Wakuak 
beside Sofala of the Zandj on the east coast of 
Africa; Va'knbi in the Larwi sea, west of India. 
Now accoiding to certain modern works of .Africa- 
nists like G. MacTheal and R. N. Hall, wakwak is a 
name given to the Bushinen by the Bantus of the 
country, who legard them as a kind of baboon. 
This explains the statements made by Mas'udi and 
the .\rab geographers who follow him. 

the otliei hand, Wakwak is represented in 
Malgasj by vahwak vowel which corresponds 
phonetically to an old 'wakwak and means “the 
people, the subjects, a nation, tribe or clan as a 
whole’’. Madagascar might therefore be the island 
M .akwak of \a'kub!. This identification is made 
certain by the following fact: in the great African 
island a fan Janus called vakwd grows in great 
piofiision; its fruit is a voluminous syncarp. It 
IS known to the French as vaquois. Its shape and 
characteiistics might well have given rise to the 
story of trees producing human beings (cf. above, iv.). 
Madagascar thus coi responds as exactly as possible 
with the description of Wakwak of the south. 
The ^oshar of which the Livre des merTiilUs de 
rinde speaks cannot in any case take the place 
of this wonderful tree, as de Goeje thought. 

The other information supplied by the Oriental 
geographers is as a lule of little use on account 
of Its fantastic nature or Us inaccuracy. One note 
in iht AitTd' ‘■AJjU’ii al-IfinJ may be mentioned; 
a famous sailor of the lands of gold, Ibn Lakis, 
reports that in 334 (945) the Wakwak came with 
1. 000 ships to the east coast of Africa to procure 
merchandise and Zandj slaves. The voyage lasted 
a year. De Goeje, who identifies these Wakwak 
with the Japanese, acknowledges that the history 
of Japan makes no mention of this remarkable 
fact and concludes that it must have been a private 
enterprise of Japanese merchants and daimyos. 
E. Chavannes says that such an expedition could 
not have taken place {T'oung-Pao, Oct. 1904, 
P- 485)- Maurice Courant, whom I have con- 
sulted. IS also of this opinion and Mr. Basil Hall 
pamberlam, the eminent master of Japanese studies, 
has written to me to the same effect. It was im- 
possible for the Japanese of the tenth century to 
undertake an expedition by sea to the islands and 
coast of East Africa. The Wakwak of China or 
eastern Wakwak are therefore not the lapanese. 
tn He Persian documents which seemed 

L ‘hesis, are 

Levden n illustrious 

. against the Japanese theory of Wakwak, 


which is really untenable. The existence of two 
Wakwak is indisputable. The identification oi 
Wakwak of the south with Madagascar and Eas: 
Africa south of Sofala is equally certain. It unh 
remains to locate Wakwak of China. The most 
valuable hint for its identification is the statement 
that the Maharadja, king of the islands, live.-s in 
it. Now we know’ from other souices that thi'> i' 
the title of the ruler of Zabag, i. e. Sumatra, the 
land of gold. The Sumatrans w’ere acquainieii 
with the islands and coasts of the western Indian 
ocean. They peopled Madagascar at an early period 
and Malgasy is a descendant of a Malay dialect 
Idrisi gives valuable information on this point: 
“The people of Komr (= Madagascar) and the 
merchants of the land of the Maharadja (= Sumatra) 
visit them (the natives of the west coast of Afr.cay 
and are wrell received and trade with them (M>. 
2221 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, fol. 37^, 1 - 7 "^) 
A few pages earlier he says: “The people of the 
islands of Zabag come to the land of the Zandj 
(here: Madagascar) in large and small ships and 
they export merchandise from it since they und:!- 
stand one another's language''' [ibid.^ fol. 29^. h I 5 )' 
The name of the port of Baros on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the Balus of the Arab geogr.'- 
phers, ihe P'o-lou~^e of the Chinese, is mentiouel 
for the first time by Ptolemy (“Ba:po 0 ir«f z-gvrfj the 
five Baros islands, inhabited, it is said, by 
anthropophagi’', in L. Renou, La Geograpnic 
PtoUmie^ vii. i — 4, p. 59); then, by the Lec' ; 

or History of the Leang (502 — 556) bi tlic 
form P^O'iu and at the end of the viith centurv 
by Yi-Tsing who has P'o-lcni-che, The Arabs call 
it sometimes Balus and sometimes Fansur < Malay 
Pan£ur. One or other form is found in the oUle>t 
texts and recurs in the later ones. It is the famou? 
port of Pakpakland or land of the Pakpak from 
which used to come the most esteemed camphor. 

The tribal name Pakpak goes into Arabic jis 
Fakfakj which is phonetically so close to Wakxvak, 
that one need not hesitate to identify the two. 
In Sumatra, as in Madagascar., the pandanus 
flourishes in a wild state and its Batak name 
bakkmvah = Malgasy vakwa. There are remarkab e 
agreements in the tribal names and in the Bora 
of the two islands: in Sumatra a Batak tn e 
called Pakpak ]> Arabic form Fakfak and^ t e 
pandanns', bakkutvah^ in Madagascar the Vahioak? < 
older Wakwak and the pandamis : vakwa. It is 
an historical fact that the Sumatrans only have on 
several occasions come into the western Indian 
ocean. The Japanese theory of Wakwak is there 
fore to be abandoned. 

This article is only a synopsis of a memoir now 
being printed, which will appear in the fournaL 
Asiatique under the title: Le Wakwak est-il ^ 
fapon In the limited space available here, t ^ 
main arguments in favour of this new identi 
cation have been given. 
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Tahir al-Makdisi, 966; Ibrahim b. ^\asif-Shah, telling of the great ascetics of Biahmanism who 
ca. 1000; Aiiab ^lafatlh al- Ltum^ end of the by power of penance succeeded in gaining corn- 
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Ibn Tufail, d. in 1185; \akilt, 1179 — 1229; of the saints. Popular belief has however not 
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ca. 1325; Isuwaiii, d. m 1332; Abu ’l-Fida’, 
1273 — 1331; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, The geo- 
graphical part of the A^uchat al-quluh composed 
by Hamd- Allah Mustanefi of Qa-iom hi yqo 
(/j’40), Persian text, London 1915; English transl., 
London 1919, by Guy Le Stiange; Ibn al-AVardi, 
ca. 1340; Ibn Battuta, ca. 1355; Ibn Khaldun, ! 
ca. 1375: Bakuwi, beginning of the xvih century; 
MakrizI, 1365 — 1442; Abshihi, 1388 — 1446; 
Ibn lyas, 1516; the Turkish admiral Sidi ‘Ali, , 
1516; the Persian dictionary Burhan hdti", i 
Mills ct une nuits^ I.ivre des mcrveilles de V Inde^ ' 
eXafio.. Madagascar et les lies Uaq-Uaqf\nJ.A.- ; 
1904, p. 489 — 5°9 ; do., Les lies Ramny^ L&mcry, ' 
Wakivak^ Komor des giographes arabes et Mada- \ 
gascar^ in J.A.^ 1907, p. 450-506; M. T. deGoeje, 
Le yapon connu des Arabes^ excursus F. in the ' 
Livre des merveilles de I' Inde, 1883—1886, p. ; 
295 — 307. (Gabriel Ferrand) ' 

WALI (a.) I. From the Arabic root svala, to 
be near, and waliya, to govern, to rule, to protect 
someone. In ordinary use this word means pro- 
tector, benefactor, companion, friend 
and is applied also to near relatives, especially in 
Turkish [cf. the art. 'asaban wilaya]. 

When used in a religious connection wall cor- 
responds very much to our title “saint”; but the 
idea behind it has given rise to a regular theory 
and in practice has attained sufficient importance 
for it to be necessary to explain the use of the 
term. In the Kur’an this theory does not yet exist; 
the term wall is found there with several meanings: 
that of near relative, whose murder demands ven- 
geance (xvii. 59), that of friend of God (x. 63) 
or ally of God; it is also applied to God himself: 
ii. 258; “God is the friend of those who believe”; 
The same title was given to the Prophet and 
it is one of the names of God in the Muslim 
rosary. 

2. According to Djurdjanl, Ta^Tifdt, the term 
wall is equivalent to that of ^arif billdh “he who 
possesses mystic knowledge”, “he who knows God”. 
The Muslim saint who is important enough to | 
merit this title is believed to possess several j 
privileges. Not only is he delivered from the ‘yoke 1 
of the passions’ as Hudjwiri says, not only has | 
he influence with God, he can ‘bind and loosen’ [ 
but he also has the gift of miracles {ka>amdt)\ , 
he is a miracle-worker. He can transform himself, 1 
transport himself to a distance, speak diverse 
tongues, revive the dead ; he can produce various 
phenomena, often mentioned to-day in pyschic 
studies: thought-reading, telepathy, prophecy; he 
can raise himself from the ground (levitation) or 
summon objects from a distance. He can make a 
dry stick put forth leaves, check a flood, control 
rains and springs etc. Hudjwiri goes even farther 
and attributes to the saints ‘the government of the 
universe’. It is by their blessing, he says (their 
barakd) that the rain falls and by their purity 
that plants come up again in the spring. Their 
spiritual influence makes battles won. 


I having in the eyes of the multitude the power of 
performing a special miiacle, like cuiing a parti- 
cular disease, bringing success in a paiticular 
kind of business, guiding travellers, discovering 
secrets etc. These miracles of saints {kardmdt) are 
distinguished from the miracles of the piophet, 
w'hich are called miPdjizdt and are besides few in 
number, and the theologians discuss in an inte- 
resting fashion their evidential value. It is not 
absolute, whereas the miracles of the prophet 
count as proofs of religion. — The Mu'tazilis 
denied that there were men like this having special 
gifts; they reject the privileges and miracles of 
the saints and teach that every faithful Muslim 
who obeys God is a ‘friend of God, wall’. 

3. The saints have been classed in a hierarchy 
according to a system which is found in much 
the same form in different authors. There are 
always saints on the earth; but their sanctity is 
not always apparent; they are not all not al- 
ways visible. It is sufficient that their hierarchy 
j goes on and that they are replaced on their death 
j so that their number is always complete. 4,000 
1 live hidden in the world and are themselves 
unconscious of their state. Others know one another 
: and act together. These are in ascending order of 
I merit: the aHiydr to the number of 300; the 
■ abdaf 40; the ubrcit\ 7; the irttit'art’, 4 : the 
3 and the Pole who is unique, kiitb or g^awth. 

; A number of mystics have actually been given 
the title of Pole. Djunaid for example was the 
Pole of his time ; Ibn Masruk was one of the 
! ‘pillars’ (a'lvtad'). Every night the awtcid traverse 
the universe in thought and inform the Pole of 
: any defects in order that he may remedy them. 

Another variant of this theory is given by 
; Doutte from Algeria. The hierarchy consists of 7 
degrees. In the lowest there are the nukabcC' to 
the number of 300, each of whom is at the head 
of a group of saints without special titles. Next 
come the niidjabli \ then the abdal^ from 40 to 70 
in number; the khiyar, the chosen, 7, who con- 
tinually move about and spread the Muslim faith 
in the world; the azetad, pillars, 4, living at the 
four cardinal points of the compass with reference 
to Mecca; the kntb^ the Pole, the greatest saint 
of his time, and quite at the top the ghazoth^ here 
distinct from the Pole, capable of taking upon his 
shoulders a portion of the sins of the believers. 

D’OhbSon gives the following theory for Turkey ; 
here also there are 7 degrees. There are always 
356 saints living on the earth. The first is the 
ghazi'th dzam or ‘great refuge’ ; the second, his 
vizier, the Pole, kiitf. Then come the 4 azetad^ 
the pillars. The rest are known by theii numbers; 
ucler^ the 3 ; yediler^ the 7 ; kirklei , the 40 and 
ucyediler^ the 300. 

These seven classes correspond to the 7 degrees 
of beatitude in Paradise. The saints of the first 
three classes are present invisibly in Mecca at the 
hours of prayer. When the ghawth dies, the kutb 
replaces him and there is a moving up all through 
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the seiies, the purest soul of each class rising to | 


C-! 


the next degiee. 

This classification of the walls was made ac- 
cording to Iludjwiri by Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad i 
al-Tirmidhi. uho lived shortly befoie him (vth^ , 
xith century). This individual, also called Muham- | 
mad Hakim, wrote a work entitled Khatm al- \ 
W'V/Jj'u. the “seal of sanctity’', and founded a sect | 
called the Hakimi. One of his disciples, Abu Bakr I 
kVarrak, was surnamed the “instructor of the saints’", ' 
mu' Liddib al-audiydd . I 

Some difficulty may be found in reconciling ; 
this system with the pure spirit of orthodox Islam: i 
it was admitted by the theologians only with | 
the express reservation that however great the ' 
saints, the walls, may be, they are always inferior i 
in rank to Muhammad and the prophets. j 

4. The worship of saints is not Kuranic. With- i 
out being expre,^sly prohibited by the Kuran it \ 
is sufficiently contrary to its spirit. Muhammad | 
having forbidden the worship of standing stones, ' 
tombs and every kind of superstition. But Islam | 
had to yield on this point to the pressure of popular 1 
sentiment, which by its traditions, its tendency to 1 
the marvellous and other psychological factors, is 1 
stiongly inclined to this way of expressing its 
religious feelings. Numerous saints, differing in 1 
different areas, are held m honour in Muslim \ 
lands. Sunni and Slil'r. These saints are of different 
origins. Some are great mystics, often founders of 
orders or of religious brotherhoods; others are 
ancestors or chiefs of tribes, princes and founders 
of dynasties. Some are of humbler origin, illuminali, 
half-deranged persons, madjdhuh, whose peculiar 
or incoherent utterances are often regarded as in- 
spired, or even the simple-minded, bahlul. Other 
saints are transformations or survivals of ancient 
cults, heroes of old days, gods of woods and 
springs: we find such among the, Beduios. As in 
the Roman Catholic worship, saints are patrons 
of towns, villages, trades and corporations. 

In the Turkey of the sultans, each province had 
Its saint. The most venerated were: Shaikh ‘I'baid 
Allah in Samarkand; Mawlana Djami, the great 
poet, in Bulffiara ; Khodja .\hmad Vesewi in Turke- 
stan; ilawlana Djalal al-Din RtimT, the famous 
author of the Metjineun and founder of the Maw- 
lawi order (dancing dervishes) in Konya; .Shaikh 
Sadr al-DIn Konawi in the same town; Pir Nak- 
shabandi. founder of an order, in Kasr 'Arifan in 
Persia, also venerated in Egypt and Turkey ; Shaikh 
.\hmad Rifa'i, founder of the order of “howling” 
dervishes, in Asia Minor: Ak Shams al-Din, Ak 
Biyik Dede, Shaikh Abu ’l-Wafa^ Saiyid Ahmad 
Bukhari. HadjdjT Bektash, founder of the Bekthshls. 
Hadjdji Bairam Wall in Ak Serai in Anatolia. 

Baghdad has been called the “city of saints” 
on account of the great number of saints who 
have lived in the town or whose tombs are there. 
The most famous is Sidi 'Abd al-Kadir Djilanl, 
whose prestige is very great throughout the whole 
Mu,lim world. Djunaid is also an illustrious saint 
of Baghdad, as is Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi who 
has a magnificent mausoleum in the centre of the 
town. Near Damascus is the tomb of Ibn 'Arabi, the 
famous mystic and prolific writer, who is honoured 
in Syria and elsewhere. The greatest saint of Con- 
stantinople and its patron is Abu Aiyub al-Ansarl 
the standard-bearer of the Prophet, who fell as a 
martyr” [ihahld) at the fort of the Golden Horn 
was buried on the spot where the famous 


mosque that bears his name stands. A son-in-law 
of Bavazid I, Emir Sultan, was regarded as a saint. 
Several Ottoman sultans are also veneiated l.ut 
the title of wall has actually only been gnen to 
Bayazid II, on account of his piety. Other prince- 
of the Imperial house have been regai Jed as -am!.- 
and miracles attributed to them, .\mong the -\rab- 
the only caliph who is reputed a .saint — excepting 
of course the first four who occupy a spLCi.d 
position — IS the Umaiyad 'L'niar b. ‘.\bd al- A,i.'. 
a very pious ruler. 

In Egypt the most popular saints are Ibiahini 
al-Da.-,uki and Shail^ .\hniad al-Badawi wh --e 
tombs are at Tanta. To these we may add >n!i 
Shadhili who died at Humaithira in the mouiit.nn- 
of Upper Egypt; hts tomb is much visited. Ike 
festival of Saiyid Masruk al-Ahmadi in Cair-r i- 
the cause of one of the most picturesque proce.- 
sions. very popular saint in Egypt is .'-if 

N'afisa. 

In Arabia various individuals are honoured ip 
the holy cities and their tombs visited, in addition 
to the usual rites of the pilgrimage. At Medi.n: 
in the cemetery of Baki' are the tombs of sever.:, 
imams, that of the caliph 'L thman and that of tne 
amir Hamza, uncle of the Prophet. The “tomn o- 
Eve*’ recently destroyed by the Wahhabis, as well 
as many others, was a few minutes from Djulffi’- 
and much visited. The tomb had the peculiarity 
of being in several parts: the head, the navel 
and the feet were separated by a short dist.tr.ee 
from each other. In Mecca, in the cemetery oi 
al-Mu'alla, the pilgrims used to visit the tombs 
of Amina and Khadidia. the mother and wife of 
the Prophet. 

In North Africa the worship of saints and 
marabouts is highly developed. The road to 
Tripoli along the sea and the vicinity of the 
town are fringed with numerous tombs of mara- 
bouts, elegant in style, shaded by palm-trees, 
decorated with gaily coloured cloths and ex-votos 
placed there by the devout. In the desert at Djei- 
bub is the tomb of Shaikh SanusI, founder of a 
well known order. , 

The patron saint of Tunis is SidI Makhlas^an 
its other saints are Sidl Ben 'Arus, Sidi Ben Kasim. 
-Sidi Bu Sa'id. The Tunisians hold in reverence 
the caves to which these pious men retired. I m' 

1 region includes the sacred city of Kairawan 
■ which has many tombs and the famous mosque 
I of Sidi 'Okba and that called “of the Barber 
i in which the baiber of the Prophet is said to le 
1 buried. — In Algeria in the first rank we have 
Sidi Abu Madyan, a great miracle-worker whose 
mausoleum near Tlemcen is still much visited. No 
less important is Sidi 'Abd al-Kadir Iliilani, t e 
saint of Baghdad to whom are dedicated a 'as 
number of mosques, chapels, and ceraeteiies m 
Algeria. Over 200 kubba's are dedicated to hiffl 
in the province of Oran alone. Next comc^ 


and 


Sidi 

Ben successor to Sidi Abtl Madyan ® 

the tribe of the Beni ^Arus, assassinated in 025 
A. H. whose tomb is in the Djebel ^Alem ^near 
Tetwan ; Mawlay al-'^Arbi al-DarkawI of Fas, a 
modern saint who died not long after 1^22, an 
w'as buried in his zdwiya near Fas; Shaikh Tidjani- 
founder of the order, died in 1230 (1815) 
also buried in his zatviya near Fas. In Morocco 
the principal patron saints are Mawlay Idris, the 
founder of the dynasty, venerated at Volubilis, an 
the sharifs of Wezzan, even during their lifetime, 
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on accountof the blessing they bring (their 
which is much esteemed by the people; even their 
women are believed to possess this virtue. Several 
women in Morocco like Lalla Marnia, and Umm 
^A.bd Allah have been given, like Sitt Xafisa, the 
title of saint {waliyd). Marraku^ has seven patron 
saints called “the 7 men’’, sao^at at-ridjal'^ among 
them are Sidf bel ^Abbas and Sidi Shman al-Dja- 
zuli, author of a wide-spiead book on prayers. In 
Tangiers there is Sidi Bu al-Rakya, a miracle- 
worker of the xviii^h century whose festival i^mous- 
sent) is celebrated on the seventh day of the 
prophet’s mau'lid\ at Meknes, Muhammad b. 'Isa, 
founder of the 'Isawa, In this town a stiange story 
is recorded of a living saint who kept standing 
leaning against a wall; pious people had a pent- 
house built above him, then a kubba without 
disturbing him. — In Timbuktu Sidi Yahya, a 
miracle-worker of the xvth century, and Sidi Ben 
Sassi are held in honour. 
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(B. Carra PE VaUx) 

AL-WALID b. 'Abd al-Malik, Umaiyad 
Caliph (88 — 98 = 705 — 715)- Cn the death of 
his father, the caliph 'Abd al-Malik (Oct. 705), 
al-Walid, his successor, was over 30. -A prince of 
only average culture, he brought to the thione an 
aristocratic outlook and a display of religious 
fervour unknown among his predecessors. In the 
history of the Umaiyads he ranks as the great 
builder of the dynasty. One of his fiist cares was 
to give bis capital Damascus a magnificent mo''que. 
Waird cast his eyes on the basilica of .St, John 
the Baptist, once a temple of Jupiter Damascenus. 
Of this edifice, tradition says that it was divided 
in two between its old owners and the Muslims 
after the Arab conquest. Against this we have 
the explicit testimony of the pilgrim Arciilf who 
visited Damascus in the reign of Mii'awiya I. He 
says '^in honorern sancti yohannis baptistae grandis 
fundata ecclesia esi. Quaedam etiam Saracetiortint 
ecclesia incredulorum et ipsa in eadem civitate., 
quam ipsi frequentant., fabricata est If this may 
be believed, then under Mu'awiya, the Arabs in 


, Damascus were content with a single mosque, a 
■ modest {quaedam) erection built for them and not 
I obtained at the expense of the basilica which was 
still in Christian ownership in the time of the 
Sufyanid caliphs. The upholders of the Muslim 
tradition say that Aiculf made a mistake. He did 
not notice that mosque and church formed a single 
building. 

' The caliphs Mu'^awiya and 'Abd al-Malik had 
vainly negotiated with the Chiistians for the cession 
of the whole basilica. The autocratic Walld decided 
to confiscate it without any more ado. He did 
not take down the building; he only abolished 
the eastern apse; he built the Kitbbat al-Kasr^ 
the “Dome of the Eagle", above the transept and to 
I the north of the mosque pavement the “Minaiet of 
the Fiancee”; the two other minarets were built upon 
older towers. Walid's activity was fully displayed 
in remodelling the interior of the basilica in which 
' he gave rem to all his taste for magnificence and 
' to the suggestions of Syrian decorators. He mobilised 
; a regular army of marble workers. The capitals 
were covered with gold and the walls with mosaics. 
An inscription “in letters of gold on a ground of 
lapis-lazuli” (Mas^udi) bore the name of Walid 
; with the date (Xov. 706) marking the beginning 
! of the work, a year after the accession of the 
Caliph. Along with this great undertaking, Walfd 
directed the building of the great mosques of 
( Medina and Mecca, which he also entrusted to 
I Christian architects. 

The arabicisaiion of the administration is another 
striking feature of his reign. The great government 
ofiices were taken from the Christians, the control 
of the finances from a Damascus family, the 
descendants of Ibn Sardjun. Finally we may men- 
I tion the progress of foreign conquests. By a process 
I of expansion which was almost automatic, the Arab 
empire in this reign attained its greatest extent from 
Transoxania to Spain, where the Arabs now' suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing. Walid was a continually 
fortunate sovereign. Every thing succeeded w’iih him, 
even his autocratic manner, which found expres- 
sion in a diminution in the tolerance shown to the 
dhimmH. In Syria he enjoyed undisputed popularity. 
People admired his great buildings, his charitable 
undertakings and public works and the great con- 
quests of his reign. In keeping with the will of 
'Abd al-Malik, his brother Sulaiman was to succeed 
him. Walid was thinking of substituting his son 
'Abd al-'Aziz in his place when death overtook 
him at Dair Murran, near Damascus on Feb. 23, 
715 at the age of about 45. 
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al-WALID b. al-Mu^Ira b. 'Abd .Allah b. 
'Omar b. Makhzum, an opponent of Muham- 
mad. Little is known of his life but it is certain 
that he w’as one of the most powerful men in 
Mecca and one of the most ardent opponents of 
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he Prophet. As head of the numerous and pro- 
minent family of the MalAzum he naturally repre- 
sented the aristocratic interests in the city of 
Muhammad's birth and that he was himself very 
prosperous is evident from the fact that, according 
to tiaditionists, he owned a garden in Ta^if w'hich 
he planted for pleasure only and never pulled the 
fruit in it (Sprenger, I, 359). According to the 
commentators, there are refeiences to him in several 
passages in the Kur'an, e. g. Sura vi. 10; xliii. 30: 
l.xxiv. 1 1 sqq . ; Ixxx. I sqq.^ although his name 
is never expressly mentioned. One cannot of course 
place implicit confidence on such statements, which 
are sometimes based on later deductions. Muslim 
historians frequently mention al-Walid among those 
Kuraish who vigorously persecuted Muhammad and 
endeavoured to silence him. Thus he is said to 
have been a member of a deputation which went 
to Abu Talib [q . v.] and protested to him but without 
success at the Prophet’s conduct. It is also related 
that Muhammad s enemies had on one occasion, 
on the appioach of the pilgrimage discussed the 
best means to set strange visitors against Muhammad 
and proposed in turn the epithets hahin ‘sooth- 
.sayer', ntadqnun ‘possessed’ and sjm-ir ‘poet’ but 
al-Walld rejected them all until those present 
finalK agreed to his proposal to call Muhammad 
a sTthi)' ‘magician’, who would separate a man 
from his father, brother, wife and whole family, 
and to warn the pilgrims seriously against the 
alleged magician. When‘Othnianb. Ma7‘un° a relative 
of al-\\ alid, w ho had adopted Islam and taken part 
iu the emigration to Abyssinia, but was still under 
al-W’alid’s protection, wished to break off this 
relationship, the latter endeavoured to dissuade 
him. but in vain. After al-Walid had theiefore 
released himself from all obligations to his relative 
Othman was severely wounded in a squabble, 
whereupon al-Walid again offered him his protec- 
tion but ‘O^man rejected this kindly meant offer. 
-M-Walid died in Mecca in the year 1 and three 
of his seven sons adopted Islam. In keeping with 
his aristocratic descent and social position, his 
actions were frequently characterised by a certain 
magnanimity and dignity, and Sprenger (ii. m) 
describes him as follows, probably with justice: 

He was one^ of the earliest and most decided 
enemies of Islam, but at the same time chivalrous 
and not without culture. He therefore laid more 
emphasis on dissuading his fellow citizens from 
tie new religion than on nipping it in the bud 
by attacking the personal rights of the Muslims. 
Instead of using physical force, he gathered round 
im men of talent, knowledge and experience like 
Imaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt and Nadr b. Harith and 
endeavoured to expose Muhammad’s contradictions 
and deceptions and to make him ludicrous and 
desp, , sable m the eyes of intelligent people, while 
he silenced the common people by his prestige 
and material advantages”. 

B,bhagraphy. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wusten- 

feld), 1. .23, 167, 17., 187, 236, 238, 240, 

243 «/., 262, 272 sq.- al-Tabari, Annales (ed! 

e Goeje), 1., see index; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil 

8s V "■ 47 , 53 -r?., 58 -t?., 

85. \akubi, H,storiae (ed. Houtsma), i. 300; 

Let. t Ar Leben u„d dee 

111 sa' lei ^ ’ 5 , 80, 89, 109, 


Buhl, Das Lehen Muhammeds^ p. i68, 179; 

Caetani, Arinali dclT Isldm^ i., see Inde\ with 

further literature in the text. 

(K. V. Ze'ITKrs'iki-n} 

AT.- WALID B. YazId, Umaiyad Caliph. He 
was about 35 (Feb. 743) when he succeeded hi^ 
uncle, the Caliph Hi^am b. ^Abd al-Malik. “If o:j1\ 
fur his personal courage, liberality, love of lettcib 
and patronage and practice of poetry, Walid 
bound to shine in the first rank among the 
L'maiyads*’. Such is the judgment of the KitZ 
al‘Aghdni (vi. loi) the author of which could noi 
be suspected of partiality for the Umaiyads. An 
artistic and remarkably cultivated young man, which 
none of his predecessors had been, the son of the 
hysterical caliph Yazid II, he was certainly ah: 
the most libertine. After a brief appearance in 
Damascus for the enthronement (dai'a) the neu 
caliph hastened to resume in the deseit the fiee 
life, void of all constraint, that he had led U-s a 
prince without worrying about affairs of state ci 
the interdictions of the Kur’an. We need nut 
however believe all the stories of his eccentncirie' 
given in the Kitdb al-Aghdni. He spent his time 
in merry company surrounded by poets, parasites 
musicians of both sexes, he himself being justly 
esteemed as a musician. 

His cruelty towards the faithful Khalid al-Kasii 
[q-v.] whom he put to death soon raised agairi't 
him the Yemenis in Syria. Fond of field sport?, 
the caliph had in the lifetime of his uncle built 
in the middle of the desert a hunting I^dce. 
Kusair ‘^Amra [cf. 'amra]. When he became caliph 
he proposed to build in the solitude a grand 
palace and transfer there all the refinements uf 
civilization. Such was the origin of the fantastic 
castle of M^atta [q. v.]. A virtuoso in music and 
poetry, this bizarre and blase character dreamed 
of eclipsing the architectural glories of 'Abd ah 
Malik [q. v.] and of Walid I [q. v.]. 

With its unusual propoitions, its fagade, carved 
with delicate tracery like lacework, the building 
of al-M^atta “has fascinated the whole world and 
caused more ink to flow than any other in Syria 
(van Berchem). Archaeologists have attributed it 
successively to the Romans, Byzantines, Gha.s-anids 
and Persians. They have neglected the Lmaiyads. 
who weie great buildersfrom '’Abd al-Malik onwaid^* 
and all fond of a badiva or a holiday in the deseit. 
For the builder of Mshatta, we had hesitated at 
first between Yazid II and his son, both of w'hom 
lived in the region of Moab (Lammens, La Badv^ 
et la Hira sons les Omaiyades^ p. HO sql)- 
passage in Severus Ibn Mukaffa' (p. 163 — 
settles the question in favour of our Walid. 

Rebellion was stirring in the provinces and 
soon spread to Syria. For the first time since 
Mu^awiya, the harmony between this country and 
the Umaiyads which had given them strength to 
face the most violent storms, was broken, fhe 
discontented Yemenis — they formed the great 
majority of the Arabs in Syria — were joined 
by the Kadaris, who also had been ill-treated 
by Walid IL The numbers of the Kadaii-’^ had 
grown and they were led by a Marwanid, \ azid, 
son of Walid I. The majority of the Marv^anids 
whom he had alienated by his caprices joined 
the conspiracy. The rebels left Damascus to 
piise the caliph who was hunting. In his flight 
northwards he was overtaken and killed in the bttle 
fort of Ba^ra’ south of Palmyra (April I 7 i 744 )' 
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(H. Lammens) 

WALIDE SULTAN (a.) Turkish pronunciation 
valide or valde sultan ; the two words are in 
apposition, according to Turkish syntax), “the 
sultan Valide” or “sultana mother”, a title borne 
in the old Ottoman empire by the 
mother of the reigning sultan and only 
for the duration of her son’s reign. 

The political history of the Walide Sultan is 
fairly well known from the Turkish historians, at 
least as far as those are concerned who took part 
openly in the government of the country, for 
example Nur Banu, Safiye, Mah-Peiker Kosem 
and Turkhan Khadidje. 

We are by no means so well informed about 
the conditions of their life in the sultan’s harem. 
The organisation of the harem only began to be 
unveiled at the period when the institution itself 
was beginning to disappear. Influenced no doubt 
by a feeling of discretion or of modesty, the 
Turkish historians do not touch on the subject. 
Western writers, in spite of a lively curiosity, 
never succeeded in pieicing the mystery and fre- 
quently give vein to their imagination to complete 
their notes. The oldest travellers passed over the 
subject in silence. It is however in western sources 
that we find valuable information if it is used 
with care. It is only in modern times however 
that criticism has dealt with certain fables long 
believed, such as, for example, the story of the 
handkerchief thrown by the sultan to his favourites 
(cf. V. Hammer, xiv. 71 — 72). 

As Na'ima says (iv. 250, 5 sql) the Ottoman 
sultSns “according to the sultanian kanurt did not 
live in a state of marriage but of concubinage 
{teserr'i)" . The word kaniitt is to be taken here 
in the sense of “traditional usage” and not of 
written law. The chief of the customs (ghmruk 
naziri) and later the official slave dealers {yesirdpi 
bashl) and private individuals by gifts supplied 
the sultan’s harem with slaves of the most varied 
origins: Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The custom of concubinage — which we also find 
in Persia (Chardin, vi. 235) down to the reign 
of Muhammad ‘All Shah (1907 — 1909) — must 
have become established in Turkey gradually. In 
the early period the Ottoman sultans chose their . 
wives from the daughters of the Tuikish rulers 
of Anatolia or Byzantine princesses. It is difficult 
to say what was the social status of these wives ; 
or to know in what way they differed from the , 
concubines of these princes. We see clearly from 
‘Ashfk-pasha-zade’s history (ed. Giese, p. tog — 1 
no) that Murad I regarded the Serbian princess ■ 
whom he married simply as a djariyc or “slave” ■ 
but the preparations for certain other unions were 
made with a solemnity which suggests that great ' 
importance was attributed to them. I 

After the taking of Constantinople, official 
marriages of the sultans became quite the excep- ■' 
tion. We may mention Sulaiman the Magnificent i 
and ‘Othman II and lastly Ibrahim who was the , 
last to conclude a matrimonial alliance with one i 


of his harem Telli-Khasseki or Shah-Sultan in 
1647 (d’Ohsson, vii. 62; Na‘ima, loc. citl). The 
sultan was however represented in this ceremony 
by the Grand Vizier. 

The principles of Ottoman policy were them- 
selves against these marriages. The relatives of a 
slave seemed less to be feared and indeed were 
officially put into seclusion. It is hardly necessary 
to add that this prohibition only partially palliated 
the evil it was intended to avoid. As is seen from 
the bloody story of the Jewess Kera, a contem- 
I porary of the Walide Sultan Safiye (Baffa), harem 
I intrigues played a great part under some sultans. 

■ In Turkey as in Persia (Chardin, vi. 228), the 
I sultan's mother had to be reckoned with. It was 
I therefore natural for a politician to endeavour to 
i get into the seray as a gift to the sultan a woman 
I devoted to his interests. The Circassians in parti- 
j cular were very skilful in deriving advantage from 
i the secret influence of such connections. It may 
[ also be noted that some sultans such for example 
1 as Mustafa III and ‘Abd al-Hamid I married 
i slaves formally or rather from conscientious scruples. 

I “Religious law”, says d’Ohsson, “not permitting 
; a person born free and a Muslim to be reduced to 
' slavery, the intercourse of a master with a female 
I slave can only be legitimate when it is certain 
I that she was not born a Muslim and free. If he 
I has not proof of thi.s, and wishes nevertheless to 
! live with her, he ought for the peace of his 

I conscience to free her and marry her. The sultan 
j then marries his manumitted slave without the 
I slightest display in the presence of the Mouphti”. 

From all this then it is clear that the Walide 
' Sultans were always former slaves. Von Hammer 
1 (viii. 288) is therefore right when he says that 
I the sultan was bound to be the “son of a slave”. 

; Ubicini {La Turquie actuelle, Paris 1855, P- 122) 
also adds that the people never mention him 

except by this name, but we do not know to what 
Turkish term he refers. 

From her former position there survived to the 
Walide Sultan a picturesque name which was 

. popularly believed to be taken from the Persian 
and to which was sometime? added an ordinary 
Muslim name (cf. the list of Walide Sultans, below). 
The mere fact that she had given biith to a 

prince had early earned her the title of kadln or 
khaseki (khassekt) but nothing could equal the 
prestige which the accession of her son brought 
her and which, unlike dowager queens of other 
countries, she had not to share, officially at least, 
with a queen consort. Under the name of Walide 
Sultan she became henceforth the first woman in 
Turkey, simply as a result of the respect due to 
her quality of mother. This respect is so deeply 
rooted among the Turks that the influence of 
Islam (cf. the hadith: “Paiadise is at the feet of 
the mothers”) is not sufficient to explain it. The 
sultans used to set an example of filial piety and 
the Walide Sultan sometimes exercised a very con- 
siderable influence over her son whom she called 
in Turkish fashion aslanim ‘my lion’ or kaplanlm 
‘my tiger’ (we know that ‘All’s mother called her 
son Asad, ‘lion’, but this had been her own father’s 
name). 

The installation of the Walide Sultan was a 
solemn ceiemony, especially if she had been rele- 
gated to the old seray {eski stray or seray-i "atlk')^ 
a building erected by Mehmed H, later the Seras- 
kerat and now the University. This relegation 
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took place regularly when, after the death of the 
sultan, her husband, the throne passed to an heir 
who was not hei son. A week or two after the 
acce'sion of her son, the new sultan’s mother 
was bioiight in procession {walide diart) to the 
new seray ijop-lapl oi lop-kaiu scudyi wrongly 
called the “old seray'’ by western writers) wheie 
the sultan lived (cf. the examples of ifainU alayt 
in Wgsif, 1. 2S; njewdet, iv. 1275, 243; Mustafa 
Nedjib. p. 1 12). The chief black eunuch (dar 
tis-sa'a.iit ush-therlfe aghast)^ the zvalide hehvast 
(cf. below) and the officers of the imperial haiem 
figured m this procession. The Walide .Sultan was 
borne on a litter {takhtrtiddn). later in an open 
cairiage, surrounded by pcik and solak [q. v.]. 
According to Andreossy, the Walide Sultan, as 
a remarkable privilege, showed herself to the 
people without a veil (^yaspinak). The sultan went 
to meet his mother at the Bab-i Sa'ade gate of 
the seray. She was settled in her suite {walide 
sultan yen) which can still be seen to-day, although 
in comparatively modem form, for it was destroyed 
by file on loth Muhairam 1076 fjuly 23, 1665) 
{Sileihtar Tanhi^ i. 3S4; Halil Ethem [I^alil 
EdhemJ. Le Falais de 'Tep-kapou [in French] 
Istanbul 1931, p. 5S and picture on p. 50; cf. 
also a description of this sutte in Pouqueville, 
Voyage en Moree^ a Constantinople etc., Palis 
1S05, ii. 256 — 257). Her removal to her new 
abode was announced next day to the Sublime 
Porte in an^ official document called hukum-name 
(Ahmed Rasim, ^Osmanli 2'arikhi, p. 1082). 

The new \\ alide Sultan sent to the Orand \ izier 
a dagger {khancei) studded with jewels. The Grand 
\ izier and the Shail^ ai-Islam also each received 
a cloak of sable (samiir). 

The Walide was supreme mistress of the female 


personnel of the imperial harem, the discipline of 
which she supervised. Evety favour or permit to 
go out had to be submitted to her. The deference 
.■■huwn to her found expression in a special etiquette. 
She could not be approached unless a formal request 
for an audience had been made. It was forbidden 
to address her without being invited to speak or 
to sit down in her presence. One stood in front of 
her in the respectful attitude called diwan dur- 
mak or el pence durmak. Ladies, even the greatest 
lavouiites. never appeared before her except in 
the cntai t. the n.ime in the language of the palace 
tor a kind of ceremonial lobe. When the Walide 
Sultan went out she was escorted by an imposing 
suite and all the guard.s saluted her (P. de Regia 
La Tnrquie ofpeieile, iSgi, p. 264—265). 

I he Walide Sultan was so used to these honours 
that the adopted mother of 'Abd al-Hamid II is 
said to have been oifended when the German 
Lnipiess did not kiss her hand (G. Rizas. Les 
^Iystel■es de 'i ild:z, Constantinople 1909, p. 64-65). 
As m the incident of the salute paid to the Walide 
. ultan by ships of the Marquis de Nointel, the 
trench ambassador, it was exaggerated if we may 
lel) on what the Marquis de Bonnac says; ac- 
coiduig to him, his predecessor made excuses (cf. 
\andal, Les Voyages du Marquis de Nointel, n. 34' 
Te Marquis de Bonnac. hist, sur V AmbasLh 
de t-iance a Constantinople, ed. Sdiefer, 1804, p. 2 31 

On the death of the Walide Sultan, the sultan 
=1® far as the gate ' at 
accession The 

ted by the Grand \ izier and the Shaikh al-Islan 


(Wasif, i. 50). Forty days of mourning followed, 
during which the ministers visited the tomb and 
the KuFan was read (^"J arikk-i Sfianiki, 1281, 
P- 173 )' 

If on the other hand the sultan died before 
his mother, she returned to the old sarUy tj 
rejoin the women retired or disgraced from the 
harem (Ahmed Refik, Yehi Mcc^mnay N*^. 10, 
p. 190). 

We can only quote two cases of the Walide 
Sultan retaining the title in the reigns of two 
sons : Mah-Peiker Kosem Sultan, mother of Murad IV 
and of Ibrahim, and Gul-Niish Emet-Ullah Sultan, 
mother of Mustafa II and of Ahmed III. In one 
case there were two Walide Sultans simultaneously : 
Mah Peiker Kosem Sultan already mentioned, 
grandmother {buyuk U'alide)^ and Tarkhan Khadldje 
(Turhan Hati^e) Sultan, mother of Mehmed IV. 
This was however terminated by the violent death 
of the former. 

When a prince imperial became sultan after 
the death of his mother, the title of Walide 
Sultan was given to his foster-mother or nurse 
{silt 'waliifd. taya kadtn\ older formula : daye kkaiu/i), 
foster-relationships being held in high regard in 
Turkey. In default of either, the name of lualuic 
was given by the sultan to the Khaznadar-Usta 
or Grand Mistress of the Treasury. 

In the reign of ^Abd al-Hamid II, who had lost 
his mother at an early age, the rank of Walide 
Sultan was given to his adopted mother Pere.sto 
Hantm, formerly fourth kadln of ‘^Abd al-Medjid 
(Razis, op. cit.y p. 109; Dorys, Abd al'Hatmd 
intime.^ I907, p. 6 sqq.). 

The position of the Walide Sultan was very 
important during minorities. They acted practically 
as regents. 

Titles of the Walide Sultan. The word 
walide “she who gives birth” is not in itself of 
any honorific significance. It is a synonym of the 
word ana “mother” but with the implication of 
greater respect. The Walide Sultan very frequently 
has additional epithets like ma'^’ide “glorious” or 
tniihtereme “honoured”: walide-i niadjide (ynnhte' 
yeme\ the (deceased) father of a reigning sultan 
was called walid-i mae^id. (The popular pronun- 
ciation is due to the loss of the narrow vowel in 
the second syllable* a phenomenon fairly common 
in Turkish which even affects foreign words, when 
the accent is displaced to the last syllable: khaltfe'l> 
kalfa\ khazine'y> khazna, Cf. also in Arabic Walda 
Pasha: see below). 

The title of sultan “sultana'’ on the other hand 
was the peculiar prerogative of the mother of the 
reigning sovereign. It was not given by marriage 
and she was the only woman who could bear it 
“without birth” as Baron de Tott says. It is 
moreover used here as an honorific affix or moie 
accurately in post-position [cf the article SULTAN] 
like other titles of this kind {pa^a^ bey^ efendi^ etc.), 
and it is a mistake to explain it, as is sometimes 
done, by the Arabic walide sultan (!) which is 
said to mean “mother of the sultan”. “Mother of 
the sultan” would be in Arabic in the construct 
state walidet as~{alysultan. And we actually find 
this in the Arabic epitaph of Kh^and-khatun or 
Mahperi, mother of a Saldjuk sultan, at Pazar 
Nahiyesi (4 hours from Tokat: cf. the text in 
Ismail Hakkf, Kitabeler^ Istanbul 1345 [*92?]? 
P- Nor is there any question of a haplology 

in the Persian construction '^walide-i sultan. 
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Besides the Walide Sultan, the only women 
entitled to the affixed title of Sultan — like hegiwi 
in Persia (Chardin, vi. 223) — were princesses, 
daughters of a sovereign or a prince imperial, the 
daughter of a sultana having the right only to 
the title khantm-sultan. 

Numerous authors, such as Cantimir and Guer 
who followed him, are therefore wrong in lavishing 
the title sultana on the wives of the sultans. De 
Tott — who got his information from his wife ' 
who was born in Turkey and on terms of intimacy 
with Turkish princesses — I'^ng ago protected 
against this misuse of the term (i. 42). It seem^t 
however that we must not go to the other ex- 
treme. Thornton {Present State of Turkey^ London 
1812, ii. 41 1) seems to be right when he says 
that the title of sultan was given “by courtesy” 
to all khasseki^ and according to d'Ohsson (vii. 88), 
it is only since Mehmed IV (1648 — 1687) that it 
was given only to daughters of sovereigns. The 
dates would have to be brought down a little, if 
we remember that the same author (vii. 65) says 
that down to the reign of Ahmad III (1703-1730) 
the kadin who gave birth to a prince was given 
only the title of khassekhsultan. (If we believe the 
Marquis de St. Maurice, this title was given only 
to the mother of the male firstborn^ cf. La Cotir 
othomane ou V Interprete de la Porte, Pans 1673, 
p. 94 and, with the necessary modifications, p. 185). 
These customs were sufficiently well known in the 
west for Racine, who was nothing of an orienta- 
list, to allude to them in these lines of his 
Bajazet (Act. i., Sc. i.) : “Et meme il (Sultan 
Amurat) a voulu que Theureuse Roxane, Avant 
qu’elle eut un fils, prit le nom de Sultane”. 

It is clear from the above that from the beginning 
of the xviiith century at latest the title of sultana 
had ceased to be given to certain concubines of 
the sultan but we do not know at what period 
it was given to the latter’s mother. 

Among the Saldju^s, the predecessors of the 
Ottomans, the sultan’s mother had the title khotun 
[q, v.] (arabicised plural: thawatln) “empress”, 
“queen”, as in the already quoted epitaph of 
Kh^and-khatun. 

The mothers of the early Ottoman princes bore 
the same title of khatun which under the form 
of kadin w*as to remain until the end of the 
imperial regime as the title of the sultan’s principal 
favourites and in ordinary usage to lose its honorific 
significance to the extent of becoming inferior to 
khanlm “lady” and meaning simply “woman”^. This 
is how we find the mother of the Sultan Celebi 
Mehmed I called dewlet-khatnn in the epitaph of 
8i6 preserved at Brusa (cf. T.O.E.AI.. p. 5^9 
510; corrected in ii. I 77 -) 4 '*■??*)• 

The mosque founded at Tokat by Bayazid II in 
honour of his mother is called I^atuniye (Isms'"!! 
Hakkl, op, cit.^ p. 29 — 3 o)- probable that in 

the following reign the practice became established 
of calling the sultan’s mother Walide Sultan. 

We have not space here to enumerate the other 
titles, administrative, literary or poetic, given to 
the Walide Sultan. The most common was that of 
mehdd '^ulyd found as early as the Mongols of 
Persia (Mirkhond). 

Allowances and house of the W a 1 1 d e 
Sultan. The allowances to the Walide Sultan 
like those of the khasseki and also sometimes ; 
those of the judges (EwUya Celebi, ii. 6) were i 
in general called baskmakllk or pashmakllk^ pro- ' 


perly ^for sandals’ (v. Hammer, vi. 318; x. 75, 
188). They were not fixed and consisted some- 
times of money and sometimes of land. Sultan 
Ibrahim distributed whole provinces among his 
khasseki as ba^makllk (Nahma., iv. 243). 

In normal times the Walide Sultan enjoyed a 
much larger income than the sultanas (relations 
or sisters of the sultan; cf. d’Ohsson, vii. 95). 

; According to Cantimir, it amounted to over 1,000 
purses. The Turks, says the same author, never 
take a town without setting aside a street in it 
for the baskmakllk of the Walide Sultan (cf. also 
Bianchi’s dictionary under the word bashmakllkf 
The town of Smyrna formed part of her appanage 
and she maintained a m'utesellim there (Tancoigne, 
Voyage a Smyrne^ Paris 1817, i. 29 — 30. On the 
appanage of Crete, cf. Savary, Lettres stir la Grece^ 
1788, p. 247). The mother of the Sultan was 
sometimes rich enough to build mosques or, like 
Ahmed IITs mother, to laise troops. 

In more modern language, the word baskmakllk 
was replaced by takhslsdt (-1 humdyun) “civil list” 
(Khloros). In 1850 the civil list of the sultan’s 
mother and of the married sisters of the sultan 
amounted to 8,400,000 piastres, the piastre at this 
time being worth 23 gold centimes {^Dc la reforme 
en Turquie ati point de viie financur et admini- 
stratf\ Paris 1851, p. 12, a brochure of 84 pp, 8®, 
of which a resume was given in the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes of Sept, 1850 in 10 pp.: p. 938-948). 

Like all the sultanas, the mother of the Ottoman 
sovereign had a kukya {kHtkhudd) or “superinten- 
dent, comptroller of her finances” (cf. the ex- 
pression seEdttn kieikhudalarl “comptrollers of the 
sultanas” in Silahtar Tarihi^ i. 646 below) but 
that of the Walide Sultan was by far the most 
important in view of the considerable financial 
interests which he controlled and the influence 
which he himself could exert with the Walide 
Sultan. He sometimes exerted enormous influence 
although it was frequently hidden. Foreign am- 
bassadors were well aware of this and as a rule 
did not fail to win these officials' good graces by 
every means in their power (Beauvoisins, p. 12; 
THrikh-i QJeivdet^ 1288, viii. 252 — 256). 

It has been said that the ivdlide kUhyasl com- 
bined this office with that of Master of the Mint 
{darbkjianed ^amire Tiaziri') and this was indeed 
frequently the case (e. g. al-Hadjdj Mehmed Efendi 
later Pa^a and his successor, in 1127, Atinal! 
‘Usman Efendi; cf. Siiifill-i ofjimdnl^ iv. 219; iii. 
425; Rashid, i., fol. 105, 105^ — 106) but there 
were very many exceptions ; cf. Agha-babas! Ibra- 
him Agha appointed 1605 (Wasif, 

p, 30 etc,; cf. also Abdulbaki, Meldmilik,^ 1931 ? 
p, 180, note i). 

The rank of riitbed itPa slnfd ewioeli created 
on Monday 19th Rabi‘ II 1253 (July 24, 1837) 
was given to the 'zvdlide sultan k^ekyasl and to 
the Master of the Mint {Sdlndme-i nezdrei-i kJid- 
ridjiye,^ *302, p. 199). When the rank of bald 
was instituted in 1262 (1845 — *^46), the zvalide 
khhyasl Huseiu Bey was one of the two officials 
who first received it (J. Deny. Somrnaire des ar~ 
chives turques du Caire,, p. 559, below). 

The Walide Sultans, like all the important ladies 
of the seray, had at their command a first {bash-^ 
agh a) and second eunuch (Leila Hanoum, Le 
Harem Imperial, 1925. p. 113). Details of the 
organisation of their household, which resembled 
those of other sultanas, except that it was more 
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magnificent, are given in Osman-Bey, Les Femmes I 
en Turquie^ p. 268. 

Libt of Sultana mothers. The li.st of 
mothers of the rulers of Turkey is here given 
from the Sidjill-i '^othmanl of Thureiya (furevya) 
Bey with a few modifications. 

The princesses figuring at the head of this list 
were not, as we have seen above, properly Walide 
Sultans since this title did not yet e.vist in their 
time. This title was nevertheless and like that of 
the sultans themselves often wrongly put back to 
the beginning of Ottoman history. The title was 
even given to the mother of Ertoghrul Ghazi, a 
legendary figure known as Khiyine .Ana ‘‘mother 
tent" whose tomb was discovered in the reign 
of '.Abd al-Hamid II at the village of Cehar- 
shembe fCarshamba) in the nahiye of Dumanic, 
m the district of Ine-Ool (SidjtlL i. 86). We do 
not know if this discovery is due to the zeal of 
an inventor devoted to the old dynasty or to 
the persistence of a local tradition which cannot 
be substantiated. The very name Khiyme Ana is 
suspicious, 

In Surejya Bey’s list, the title of “sultana” 
first appears in the case of Gulbehar, mother of 
Baiazid II, which in itself is not impossible but 
we have already seen that she had the title of 
Fiatnn. 


The following is this list with a few changes 
and a list of the buildings erected by the Walide 
Sultans interested in building (Nos. 7, 8, ii, 13, 
15. 16, 21 and 22). The references refer only to 
these buildings. Abbreviations: m. = mother; 
s. =sultan: Had. Qiau. = Hafiz Husein b. ai-Hadjdj 
Ismah'I Aiwanserayi, Hadihai iil-Diawami\ Con- 
stantinople, Ramadan 1281, 2 vols. (transl. by 
Hammer. Histoire ds 1 ' Empiee Ottotnan.^ vol. xviii.)j 
Cuinet = A ital Cuinet, La Ttirquie d’’ Asie^ 1802, 
4 vols. in-4°. 


1. Malkhun Rabi'a Khatun (or Malkhatun). 
daughter of Shaikh Edebali, m. of Orkhau Bey 

(and of the vizier ^.Ala ed-Din); +726 (1^2^ 

1326). ^ ^ ^ 

2. Nilufer, daughter of tekfur of Yar-HisSr, ni, 

of Murad I. ' 


3 Dewlet Khatun (Sureyya: Sultan Khatun), 
daughter of Germyan Oghlu, m. of Mehmed I. 

4 - daughter of Isfendiyar, m. of Mehmed II 

(cf however tsFt.NDtVAR where Halima, daughter 
of Mubariz al-Din Isfendiyar and wife of Murad II 
IS given as mother of Ha.san, killed in 855) ’ 

5 - Gulhehai, m. of Bayazid II, 

• Sulaiman the Magnificent: 

T 4 Ramadan 940 (March 19, 1534). 

s., m. of Murad III; t 21st Dhu 
(December 6, 1583; according to 

Sliahtar Tahiri\ December 7). 

Buildings , in Scutari in Asia (Top-tashf quarter); 
mn-que called lFii/ide(i) 'atik d/ 3 mi(s)i, with me- 
primly school (mekte/,-i s,ifya„\ ^imaret 
hospital {aar usk-^Acfa) with mesdqid., school of 
{dar al-had-M), school for reading the 
ur .an (./uz- u -ktirra\ a hostel {musafir-khdne- cf. 

,1. ,82-184 and 2.8-2i9;llam;ner, 
^viii., 89, NO. 749; p. 94^ 7,-0, gj 1,4, NO. 54- 
Cuinet, IV. 639—640). 41 64 , 

8. s., of Venetian origin (sultana Baffa) 

Tnov to,1™ot).™^ 

*6 yya, p. 48). Began in 1006 the Yehi 


d/ami^ continued by Turkhan Khadidje (N®. 13). 
In Cairo: a mosque there bears her name: Malika 
Safiya (R. L. Devonshire, VEgypie musulmanc 
et Us fondateurs de ses monuments^ Paris 1926. 
p. 123 sqqdj. 

9. P^endan s., m. of Ahmad I; f * 5 ^^ Radjab 
1014 (November 26, 1605). 

10. Mah'Ffruz(e) s., m. of ‘^Olhman III. 

11. Mah'Peiker Kosem s., m. of Murad IV and 
of Ibrahim I (and also of Kasim); f Satuiday 
i6tb Ramadan 1061 (Sept. 2, 1651). 

Buildings : in Scutari in Asia ( Yehi mahalU 
quarter): mosque C2X\tA Ctnili d^amP and medie>e: 
in Constantinople : 'lodlide partly with a little 
mosque and medrese ; in Anadolu Kawak: mosque: 
in the Dardanelles : began the citadel continued 
by Turkhan ^adidje (X°. 13): numerous ivakf 
{Had. Djaw.. i. 215 below, 218; ii. 184— 1S6. 
p 144, No. i: Hammer, xviii. 91, N®. 752 - 
p. 144, No. 55; Cuinet, iv. 640 — 642 [Kouhoum 
Mah-peiker and other errors p. 641, lines 20 to 
24] ; Ahmed Refik, Yeni mecmiYa, N^. 3, p. 49 — 50 : 
cf. also the picture in Cornelius Gurlitt, Konstanti- 
nopel^ Berlin n. d., p. 86-87 ; Journal d'' Antcinc 
Galland.^ i. 176; v. Hammer, x. 286; d’Arvieiix. 
1735, iv. 484). 

12. N., m. of Mustafa I. 

13. Tarkhan Khadidje (.Turhan Hatidqe) s., oi 
Russian origin, m. of Mehmed IV; f Tuesday 
Sha'ban to, 1094 (Aug. 4, 1683; according to the 
Sdahtar Tarihi.^ ii. ii6jy^., date confirmed by the 
Relazione of Donado; cf. the Bibliography, other- 
wise, Sureyya Bey, Ahmed Refik in Ttirhan 
Valide., p. 424: lo'h Radjab). 

Buildings: in Stambul (Emin Onu quarter, 
Baghce-kapfs?, dominating the well known bridge 
of Karakoy or Galata): the famous mosque 
Yehi djami'' or Yehi walide ^ami{s)i, begun by 
■Saflye s. (N'o. 8) and finished in 1074 (inscription); 
on the Dardanelles: completed the building (in- 
scription of 1070) of the citadel begun by Mah- 
Peiker Kosem, N*>. n; cf. Had. Diaw., ii. I 44 i 
N®. 3; v. Hammer, xviii. 89, No. 748; Pitton de 
Tournefort, Relation d'un voyage du Levant, Lyon 
IT IT, ii. 196; Charles Pertusier, Promenades pitto- 
resques dans Constantinople et sur les rives du 
Bosphore, Paris 1815, p. 185 — 189; G.abriel, Les 
Mosqitees de Constantinople, \ss Syria, 1926; Ahmed 
Refik, IValide DjamPleri, Yehi DjaniP, in Yehi 
Medjnivda, N'O. 10, p. 189—192 (according to the 
Sliahtar Tarihi, i. 218 and 390, the building of 
the mosque was resumed in 1071 and finished on 
P'riday 20th Rabt‘ II 1076 [October 30,1665]); of. 
also Journal of Antoine Galland, i. 79; Grelot, 
Relation..., p. 281 — 282; Diehl, Constantinople, 
1924, p. 1 15 — 117, 138 — 140; Armenag Bey 

Sakisian, Syria, 1931 ; Djelal Esad, Paris 1909, 
p. 211—214. 

14. Salihe Dil-.A.shub s., m. of Suleiman H, 
t aand Muharram iioi (according to the Silahtar 
Tarihi, ii. 484, Sunday 22nci Safar IIOI [December 4, 
1689]). 

15. Gulnush (or Gulthum) Emet-ullah s. (often 
wrongly called Ummet-ullah), of Cretan origin 
from Retimo (of the Verzizzi family, according to 
Donado), m. of Mustafa II and of Ahmed III; 
1 9 '** Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 1127 (November 6, I 7 * 5 i 
cording to Had. Dpaw., ii. 188: Tuesday 8‘h Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka‘da = November 5 j 

Buildings; in Mecca; Khasseklye ‘Imaret, foum 
tains and wells on the pilgrims’ road; at Galata: Yehi 
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djam^" or Walide-i djedid with 2 minarets, 

with fountain {ceshme\ sebil. ^'unaret and mekteb-i 
subyan\ niedrese\ at Scutari in Asia: mosque 
^aw.^ ii. 187—188, p. 34; V. tlammer, xviii., p. 71, 
637, p. 90, N^. 750, p. 126, 242: Cuinet, 

iv. 636 — 637). 

16. Salihe s., m. of Mahmud I: f in 1150 
(1737-1738). Buildings : fountain near '^Azab Kapis! 

^othmani^ p. 27J; aqueduct (v. Hammer, 
xiv. 279; Mambourg, p. 137 and 148). 

17. Shehsiiwar s., m. of 'Osman lilt t 27^^ Ra^ab 
1169 (^April 27, 1756). 

18. Mihr-i Shah s., of Geoigian origin, m. of 
Selim 111 ^ Wednesday 22tb Radjab 1220 (October 
16, 1805). 

19. 'A^ishe Sineperwer s., m. of Mustafa IV; 
t 3 ^*^ Djumada 11 1244 (December ii, 1828). 

20. Nak§h-i Dil s., m. of Mahmud II; pin the 
middle of Shawwal 1232 (about Aug. 22, 1817): 
accoi'ding to Sureyya, p. 85 and Djewdet Pa^a, 
X. (1309), 214; according to the Moniteur Uni- 
versel of Oct. 14, 1817, about September 8. 

21. Bezm-i 'Alem, m. of 'Abd ui-Medjid; t 23*"^ 
Radjab 1269 (May 2, 1853). 

Buildings: mosque at Dolma- Baghce; hospital 
at Yem Baghce; dar ul~me''artj near the tiirbi of 
her husband; fountains ^otJiniani^ p. 26j. 

22. Pertew-Niyal s., m. of 'Abd ul-'Aziz; 2"]^^ 
Rabf I 1300 (Feb. 5, 1883). 

Buildings: added two minarets to the K^atib 
djami'{s')i mosque in Aksaray ; library, fountain 
and school ^othmani^ p. 27: Barth, Con- 

stantinoph^ 1906, p. 148). 

The mothers of the other sultans died before 
the accession of their sons. In Sureyya Bey’s list 
after our 14, comes KhadTdje Sultan, m. of 
Ahmad II, but according to the SUahtar Tarihij 
ii. 273, the mother of this prince died on Thursday 
5th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 1098, 1. e. before the accession 
of her son. 

The nationality of the Walide Sultan 
cannot be ascertained m most cases. At first they 
were Turkish and Greek princesses but from the 
time when they were always former slaves the 
latter must themselves have been often ignorant 
of their origin. All that we can say is that on 
the one hand the import of Turkish blood must 
have ceased at this time since in principle there 
were no slaves of Turkish origin and on the other 
the lands of the extreme west (including Germany 
but not Italy) counted for nothing or for very 
little in the genealogy of the sultans. It is in vain 
that several attempts have been made to establish 
the contrary, in the case of France. 

First of all a story was put into circulation 
which made Mehmed II the son of a royal prin- 
cess of France captured by the Turks (cf. e. g. 
Ubicini, op. cit., p. 1 22 and with more detail, de 
La Jonquiere, Hist, de V Empire Ottofiian, i- 

175). This fiction which de La Jonquiere called 
“absurd” was accepted by well known_ Turkish 
historians like Pecewii SelanikI and Ali; it is 
also found in the T arikh-i Djewri Celebi.^ 1291^ 
ii. 2. The sultans themselves in their negotiations 
prided themselves on their “relationship” to the 
kings of France (cf. Louis de Bonneville de 
Marsagny, Le Chevalier de Vergennes.^ son arnbas- 
sade a Constantinople.^ Paris 1894, ii. 86 — 87: in 
this version the reference is to the harem of 
Sultan Selim). Western historians, following the 
more reasonable tradition of the Turkish historians, 


make Mehmed IPs mother the daughter of Isfen- 
diyar (cf. de Salaberry, Hii>t. de VEmp. Ottoman.^ 
Paris, i. 148; cf. No. 4. above, in the list of the 
WMide Sultans), The very interesting but always 
credulous and often mendacious Ewdiya Celebi 
admits in spite of everything (i. 106 sqql) that 
Mehmed II was the son of Isfendiyar’s daughter 
“"Alime Khanum” (it may be noted that this is 
the name given to the alleged French princess) 
but to arrange matters he makes the king of 
France's daughter the concubine of Mehmed II 
and the mother of Bayazid II. He also says that 
his father had known a certain Sukemeili Mustafa, 
bash-kidtib of Janissaries, who was related to this 
princess and on this account used to receive 
presents from France. On the other hand, Cantimir 
(1743, ii. 410) records, without however believing 
it, another version of the story in which a grand- 
daughter of a king of France enters the harem 
of Sulaiman the Magnificent. It was obviously the 
Turks themselves who invented these fables, to 
explain the favoured treatment accorded the 
“padishah” of France in Turkey. 

More recently the French and Turkish govern- 
ments have had to deal from time to time with 
people desirous of having their relationship with 
the old Ottoman dynasty recognised. Mahmud II 
was, it was said, the son of Aimee du Buc de 
Rivery, a Creole of Martinique and a relative of 
the Empress Josephine (see Bibl.). The impossi- 
bility of this has been proved from official docu- 
ments; Sultan Mahmud II was born in 1785 
(July 20) and M'le de Rivery was still in Nantes 
in 1788, when she was a witness to and signed 
a marriage contract which is still in existence. 
The thesis was however not abandoned on this 
account; it was simply modified. Aimee du Buc 
de Rivery — whose admission to the harem of 
Selim III one is obliged to postulate, since she 
arrived in Constantinople after the death of 'Abd 
al-Hamid 1 — is said to have been chosen to act 
as adopted mother of the future Mahmud II, son 
of 'Abd al-Hamid. This is a hypothesis which has 
little chance of ever being proved. We know 
actually that at the accession of Mahmud II his 
mother Naksh-i Dil was brought in solemn pro- 
cession from the old seray to the new (Djewdet 
Pasha, viii. [1288], 424; Mustafa Nedjib, p. 122). 
It is unlikely that the honouis of the loalide alayl 
were ever accorded to what might be called 
honorary w'alides, like the nurses or adoptive 
mothers of the sultans. Moreover, according to 
the Jfoniteur Universel^ in 1817 she was about 
50 years old; at that time A. de R. must have 
had an age of 41 years. 

The Walide {walde) Pasha of Egypt. The 
customs of the harem of the Khedives were almost 
exactly copied from those of Constantinople. As 
in the Ottoman seraglio, the viceroy’s concubines 
were numbered and called birindji., ikindji [hadin') 
or according to the Arabic pronunciation biringi.^ 
ikingt etc. “first, second”, etc. The title of “mother 
of the Khedive”, or as they say in the official 
French of Cairo the “Khediva Mere” (in Turkish 
also valide-i khidivi).^ was modelled on that of mother 
of the sultan wdth the substitution of pasha for 
sultan. It was also the only case in which the 
title pasha was borne by a woman, for it is a case 
of an honorific epithet and not of an expression 
meaning “mother of the pasha”, which w’ould be 
in Arabic Wahdet el-Basha and not Walda Baslia. 
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In the wealthy Khedivial family of Egypt, ^^the 
WSlida Pasha was no less rich and her d^ira 
“offices for the administration of estates’’ was very 
important. Two streets in Cairo bear the name 
Walda or Walda Basha. On one of them stood 
the palace of the last “Khediva Mete”, Emine 
mother of ’Abbas Hilmi 11, daughter of 
Ilhamf Pasha and grand-daughter of the viceroy 
‘Abbas I, she died in her country house at Bebek 
near Istanbul on iSth June igsi- 

The present king has broken with the Turkish 
custom by acknowledging his one wife as the 
queen of Egypt. This is a consecration of the 
principle of monogamy and of association on the 
throne. The widow of the Sultan Husain enjoys 
an analogous position by right of survival. 

B lb Ho gr af h y. (for the more famous Walide 
Sultans see the general histones of the Ottoman 
Empire. We have been content here to give a few 
isolated bibliographical references to supplement 
those in the test of the article): Michel Baudier, 
thstoin Gcnirah du Serrail, et de la cour du 
Grand Seigneur Emfereur des Turcs^ Lyons 
1659. p. 84 (book i., chap, xi.), p. 95 (chap, xii.), 
p. loi {thid.^ in fine)'. Ricaut, History of the 
f resent state of the Ottoman Empire^.^ chap. iv. 
(relating to Mah-Peiker Kosem s , 1 1 of our 

list): J. B. Tavernier, escuyer Baron d’.Aubonne, 
Xouvelle relation de I'intcrieur du Serrail du 
Gland Seigneur^ Paris 1691, chap, xviii.: De 
I’entree a Constantinople de la Sultane mere du 
Grand Seigneur, appelee par honneur la Valide 
le 2 juillet 1668 (Tarkhan or Turkhan Khgdidie. 
N''. 13 of our list); Relazione del nobil uomo 
Gianbattista Donado quondam Ntcol'o (1684), in 
Barozri e Berchet, Relaztom degli ambasciatori 
e baih -oeneti a Constanti/iopoh., Venice 1871, ii. 
303 sqq. (N’. 13 and 1 5 of our list); Demetrius 
Cantimir, Hist, de V Emp. Othoman., Fr. transl. 
de Jonquieres, Pans 1743, iii. 228, p. 450 sqq.-, 
Beauvuisins, Notice stir la Cour du Grand-Seig- 
neur 1809, p. II sqq. (relating to Mihr-i 

Shah s., N°. 18 of our list): .\dam Neale, Voyage 
en Allemagne, en Pologne et en Ttiiquie^ transl. 
from the English, Pans 1S18, ii. 16910 185 (the 
same sultana) ; Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
PEmp. Othoman., vii. (1824), p. 86 sqq., p. 62, 
64, 69; M-me Kibiizli-Mehemet-Pacha, Trente 
ans dans les harems d' Orient^souvenirs de Melek- 
Hanttm. femme Je S. A. le Gi and- Vizir., K.-M.-P., 
1S40 — /byo, Paris 1875, p, 130, 271 sqq. (relating 
to Bezm-i ‘Alem s.. N«. 21 of our list); Osman-Bey, 
alias Major Vladimir .\ndre]evitch (= Decour- 
demanche, son of M-me Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pacha), 
Les L emmes en Turquie^., Paris 1878, p. 267 
to 275; Paul de Regia, La Turquie ofjicielle'^., 
1891, p, 264—265, 269, 282; Ahmed Refik 
(Ahmet Refik), Aadinlar Saltanatl., ^ vols. io-i2: 
i. (yeais 699 to 1027), ii. (1027 to 1049) — 
Istanbul 1332; iii. (1049 1° ‘058), iv. (1058 to 
1094) — ibid., 1924; by the same, Turhan 
valide (in Latin characters), Istanbul 1931, 424 
pages in-12: Mehmed Zihni (DhihnI). Meskahir 
un-I\ isd ; Lucy M. J. Garnett, The women of 
Turkey, ii. 393—397. 

The quotations from Xa‘ima’5 history are taken 
from the 4th ed. (cf. Babinger, G. O. IV., p. 246); 
those from Rashid, from the edition by Ibrahim 
Mutafarrika, of 1153; those from Wasif, from 
the new edition of Bulak, 1246 (cf. Babinger, 
G. O. W., p. 337) ; those from the Silahtar Tarihi 


from the edition of T.T.E., in 2 vols., 1928. 

We shall not give here the abundant literatuie 
relating to the “French sultana" (Aimee du Buc 
de Rivery). It will be sufficient to mention thosc 
who have written on the subject, Xavier E\nia. 
louy, Sidney Daney, Dr. Cabanes, Benjamin 
Morton, author of The Veiled Empress, New York 
1923. Marc Helys. The majority of these writer.-, 
reveal a remarkable credulity. YV e find more 
criticism displayed in the lengthy articles by 
M. Rene Puaux in Le Temps of Oct. 7 ^‘td 
Nov. 10, 1923. A resume of the subject was 
given by M. Alberic Cahuet in V Illustration 
of Nov. 21, 1931, p. 382—383- The theory by 
which Naksh-i Dil was the adopted mother of 
Sultan Mahmud 11 is defended in the recent 
work of M™e A.-M. Martin du Theil, Silhouette^ 
et documents du XVI/eou si'eele (Martinique. 
Perigord, Lyonnais, Ile-de-France), Perigueux 
1932, 138 pp. in-4‘’ with illustrations (p. 7 le* 
46: .\imee du Buc de Rivery — Sa mysterieuse 
destinee). 

The Walide Sultan could also, it seems, be 
studied in the novel: V. Smirnow quotes in 
Vostocnlya zandetki, p. 56, Sieglly vzgPad zzu 
nastoyashciy i proshlly seray, note I, a novel 
by Cist'akov, in Zuinal dEa diePty, 1864, N®. 5 
and 6; cf. also the novel by Nizameddin Nazif, 
Acuzenin defi.nesi, publ. in the feuilleton to Vak'.t, 
beginning Novembre 11, 1931- (J- Deny) 

WALIHI, the name of two Ottoman 
poets of the x'h (xvith) century; 

1. WalihI Kurd-z.Ade of .-Ydrianople (an alleged 
Walihi from Gisr Erkene or Ergene Koprii is the 
same man). On the conclusion of his studies he came 
as a kadi to Cairo and was admitted into the 
Gulshani order by Saiyid Khavali. the son of IbrShlm 
Gukshani, the founder of the order. Returning to 
Adrianople, he worked there as a Sufi preacher, 
celebrated for his eloquence and command of 
language. He was given to drinking. He died in 
994 (1586) in Adrianople where he is buried in 
the Shaikh Shudja' on the bank of the Tundja. 
He left a complete Diioan which is still unprinted. 

2. Walihi Ahmad of Uskub who was also for 
a time muderris in Adrianople. He died in I<w8. 

Bibliography. Thuraiya. Sid/ill-i 'i>(hm<sni., 
iv. 602 ; Brusal! M. Tahir, ''Othinanl'i Mn tl- 
lifieri, ii. 476; Sami, A'arnus al-A'ldm,n\. i 
Saiyid Riza, Tezkere, Istanbul Vi,l6, p- 102- 

(Th. Me.nzel) 

WALlMA. [See ‘Urs.]_ 

WAMIK WA-‘ADHRA. a Persian romance 
alleged to come from a Pahlawi original. It is 
said to have been presented in Nishapur to the 
emir ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (d. in 230 = 844) io 
the form of an old book dedicated to Khusravv 1 
Anusharwan (531 — 579 A.u.) and the governor is 
said to have ordered it to be destroyed, because 
it had been written by Zoroastrians. In any case, 
it was put into ver.=e by ‘Unsurl [q. v.] and again 
by Fasihi of Djurdjan in 441 (1049). In addition 
to ‘Unsuri’s version, 'E.ih^(,^Grundriss d. iran. P hiloL-i 
ii. 240) mentions no less than six versions which 

are all lost. At the end of the xiiih (xviiiib) century, 

Mirza Muhammad Sadik wrote, under the pseudonym 
of Nami, a romance in verse with the same title 
(Lutf ‘All Beg, Atesh Kede, Bombay 1277, section 
on contemporaries, s. v. Ndmi', Rida Kuli Khan, 
Madjmd- al-Fusaha’ , ii. 523 ; E. G. Browne, Lite- 
rary Hist, of Persia, iv. 283). 
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The subject was also taken up in Ottoman 
Turkish by Bihishti (a contemporary of Bayazidll; 
mistake in Gibb) who put it in his Khamse and 
and probably prepared it from the versions of 
‘Unsurl and Fasihi, and by Lamia (d. 937 = 153 ° 
or 938= 1531), also probably from ‘Unsuri. Gibb 
{h.O.P.^ iii. 357 sqq.) has given an analysis an 
of the latter poem : W amik, son of the emperor 
of China, falls in love with 'Adhra\ daughter of a 
king and sets out to find her again through all kinds 
of difficulties which he overcomes with the help 
of fairies. He finds his beloved princess then, is 
taken prisoner by the enemy, taken to India where 
the natives try to burn him; the flames do not 
touch Wamik, whom the Indians worship as a 
god. The hero escapes, finds =Adhra^ again and 
marries her. 

B ibliography. Muhammad '^Awfi, Lubab 
al-Albab, ed. Browne, ii. 32, 1 . 19; Dawlat-Shah, 
Tedhkire-i SAu"ara\ ed. Browne, p. 30, 69 i E. 
G. Browne, Literary Hist, of Persia^ i. ^47 5 
ii. 275 ^ J. von Hammer, Hzsi. do I efttpifo 
ottoman^ transl. Hellert, iv. I 34 i 4^7 5 
mik und Asra, d. i. der Gluhende tind ^ die 
Bliihende, das alteste pirsische romantische 
Gedicht^ Vienna 1833. (CL- Huart). 

WAN, a town in Turkey on the Armenian 
plateau on the eastein shore of Lake Wan. 

The name Wan is not found in the Arabic sources 
which deal with the Muslim conquest. Lake Wan 
is usually named by the Arabs after the towns 
on the northern shore, Ardjish and Akhlat. 

Ibn Hawkal alone (p. 250) mentions the ArUrumd 
Ibn Dairanl, lord of Zawazan, of Wan and \Vostan. 
Yakut, iv. 895, mentions a fortress of Wan but 
makes it a dependency of Erzevum and locates it 
between Akhlat and Tifiis (t). 

For the Muslim conquest of Armenia see that 
article. The important fact is the campaign ot 
Bugha al-KabIr who in 238 (852) overran the 
whole of Armenia including Albak (at the source 
of the Great Zab) from which he carried off the 
Artsrunid prince A§lio^ Artsruni. _ 

In 88 c; the Bagratid Ashot was recognised as 
king of Armenia by the caliph and later by the 
Byzantine emperor and the princes of Waspurakan 
became his vassals. Of these the principal were 
the Artsrunis whose hereditary fief was Hada- 
makert in Albak. 

In the ninth century colonies of Arabs had settled 

in Armenia, like the Amirs of M^'jSzkert (Malaz- 
gert) whom the Armenians call Kaisikk (< lyais) 
Ld who ruled on the northern shore of lake Wan 

(Apahunik, in Arabic (or 

and the ‘Otlimanids (in Armenian : Uthmanikk ) 

on the northeast shore of the lake at Bergri and 

Amiuk. Towards the east, Waspuiakan 

to the attacks of the Arab governors of A^ar- 

baidjan. The Sadjid [q. v.] Afshin occupied Wan 

and Wostan and appointed eunuchs - 

there (cf. Thomas Artsruni, transl. Brosset, p. 221). 

In 916 the Sadjid Yusuf executed the Bagratid 
king Smbat in Dwin (cf. Stephen Asohk, 
iii.,^hap. iv.-v., transl. Macler, p. 18-24). Before 
this caLtrophe, the Artsrunid prince Gagik 
(through his mother a nephew of Smbat) had enrolled 
himself in Yusufs suite and by this manoeuvre 

was able to assert the independence of W'aspurakan 

against Smbafs successors (kings of I^ars and 
Ani). The Artsrunid kings were overlords of the 


principalities of Mokkh (now ; Mukus) and Andze- 
vatsik (cf. Markwart, Sudarmenien, p. 359 — 382 )- 
The Artsrunid princes are several times mentioned 
in Ibn Miskaw'aih’s Chroniclt. In 326 ( 937 ), tBe 
troops of the Dailami chief Lashkari were defeated 
near ‘Akabat al-Tinnin by Atom b. Diurdjm 
( — Gurgen), lord of Zawazan (Ibn Miskawaih, i. 
402 ; Ibn al-Athir, viii. 262). This Atom belonged 
to the elder line of the Artsrunids which was 
eclipsed by that of Hadamakert. In 330 (940; 
ibid.^ ii. 33), Daisam, prince of Adharbaidjan, took 
refuge with Djadjik b. al-Uairani (Gagik b. Deranik). 

In 342 (953; ibid.^ ii. 151), Ibn UairanI and (") 
Ibn Djadjik (probably “Deranik b. Gagik”) sur- 
rendered Daisam to the Musafarid Marzuban. 

In 1004, the Artsrunid Senekherim being pressed 
on all sides ceded Waspurakan to the emperor 
Basil II who gave him in exchange Siwas to which 
40,000 Armenian families followed their king. 
Byzantine domination was of short duration : the 
battle of Melazgirt in 463 (1071) lost the Byzantines 
the last of their possessions in Armenia (cf. a 
brief account in Lynch, Armenia, i. 334 — 367 )- 
The name of Wan is briefly mentioned among 
the towns of “the province of Akhlat” which the 
Khwarizmshah Djalal al-Din besieged after the 
cipture of Akhlat in 626 (1229) (Bargri, Manazgird, 
Bitlis, Walashdjird, Wan, Wostan). 

In the Mongol period (after Arghun Khan, 
1284—1291), the region of Wan was close to the 
summer encampments of the Mongol Ilians (on 
the mountain of Ala-Tagh, the ancient Niifir.)?, 
Tendurek, to the N.E. of Lake Wan) but the 
local authority of Wan must have been in the 
hands of the Kurd chiefs of Hakkarl (cf. below). 

The Nuzhat al-KttlTib, p. 102, says that “Wan 
is a fortress while Wostan (Ostan) has been a 
large town but now is a medium sized one”. “Its 
climate and its fruits aie good, its water comes 
from a mountain; its taxes amount to 53,400 dinars 
(Urmiya 74,999 dinars and .‘\rdabil 85,000 dinars)”. 

Towards the end of the viiith (xivth) century, 
the rule of the Kara-Koyunlu Turkomans whose 
heieditary centre was at Ardjish, was extended 
over Wan but the direct administration remained 
in the hands of a family of Kurdish begs. When 
in 789 (1387) Timur had plundered the Kara- 
Koyunlu encampments of .Ala-Tagh, he ordered 
the destruction of the fortress but This building 
of the time of Shaddad’ resisted his efforts. Timur 
made Hzz al-Din, lord of the fortress, governor of 
the ‘wilayat of Kurdistan’ (Zafar-nama, i. 421 — 
424). The Tzz al-Din, here referred to in the 
Zafar-ndme, was an important figure and took part 
in many of the events of his time (cf. Matfd- al- 
Sa^dain, transl. Quatremere, in N.E., xiv. 110, 153 
180). The son of Tzz al-Din Muhammad was well 
received by Shah Rukh in 824. Under Uzun Hasan 
[q. v.] the Ak-Koyunlu troops conquered Hakkarl 
and placed it under the Domboli tribe but the 
Nestorian Christians restored the pow'er to a scion 
of the old family. 

After the coming of the Safawids, prince Zahid 
b. Tzz al-Din II entertained friendly relations 
with Shah Isma'il. 

In view of the lival propaganda of the Safawids 
the Ottoman empire must have endeavoured to 
strengthen the very loose organisation given to 
Kurdistan by Idris, but the incorporation of the 
distant frontier district of Wan, filled with foreign 
elements, was full of incidents. 
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In 1534, during the offensive of the grand 
vizier Ibiahim Pasha against Tabriz, delegates from 
Wan gave him the keys of the fortress. But as 
soon as the cold r\eather forced Sultan Sulaiman’s 
army to withdraw, the Peisians advaaced to Wan 
and soon afterwards occupied this town and Ardjish 
(^Alam-aia^ p, 51 [according to Ewliya (lelebi, 
iv. 174 the Persians retook Wan in 953=1546]). 
The situation during the 1 4 years from 1534 — 1548 
IS not very clear but when, at the instigation of 
the Persian prince Alkas Mirza, Sulaiman again 
marched on Tabriz, he laid siege to Wan in 955 
(.5ug. 1548). The town surrendered through the 
mediation of Alkas Mirza and the JefterJar 
Cerkes Iskender Pasha was appointed governor 
(cf. V. Hammer, ii. 209; cf. Ewliya Celebi, ti. 174). 
From this period date the baths of Rustam Pasha 
at Wan and a mosque of 975; cf. Dj.ihan-mima. 
[The dated inscriptions of the fine LTu-Djami‘ 
(cf. Lynch, ii., fig. 131 — 1 32, and Bachmann) have 
now disappeared]. 

With the appearance of the Ottoman mn-i 
mlran at Wan. the Kurd chiefs retired to their 
fiefs of Cjulanierk and Wostan. On the interven- 
tion of the mir-i miran in their affairs cf. 
SkaraJ-iiama^ i. 99, 

In 1013 (1604) Cighala-Zade, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief against Persia, established his 
head-quarters at Wan (of which he had previously 
been Mali in 1585; cf. v. Hammer, ii. 552). He 
was besieged there by the Persian troops under 
the command of Allah W erdi Khan and escaped 
from the fortress by boat. Very soon he undertook 
a new campaign against 'fabiTz but it ended in 
a compleje debacle in the autumn of 1605; cf. 
Alam-ara, p. 474 — 476^ and the article tahrIz- 
Hammer, G. 0 . R\, ii. 678, 660; Govvea, Relation 
lies granges guares, French transl., Rouen 1649 
book 11., ch. xvi.— xviii,, p. 268—286; Arakel de 
Tauris, Livre d' htsloires^ transl. Brosset, St.-Peters- 
burg 1S74, ch. vi , p. 303 — 307. 

About 1600 the administrative organisation of 
W an was described by Kodja Nisliandji (1528— 1 567) 
who in his Tabakat quoted by Ha^dji l^allfa 
included in this cyaUt some places now belonging 
to Persia (e. g. .Salmas), and by ‘Ain-i ‘AH (cfi 
1 ischendoi f, Das Lehmoesen in d. moslem. Staaten 
Leipzig 1S72, p. 72 J who numbers in Wan 13 san- 
diaki and 1 hnkumet. including in all i 111; large 
and small individual fiefs {kilVc). ’ ® 

Ewliya Celebi who in 1065 (1655) accompanied 
his uncle Ahmed Melek, who had been appointed 

description 

f '30-190). It is curious 

that the text is silent about the Christian popu- 
ation un]es.s this information was suppressed by 
the censorship under ‘Abd al-Hamid. ^ 

Ewhym (iv. 176) gives 37 feudal sand/ak^i in 
V an of different dimensions and with different 
privnleges. The most important were the kukremet 
of yakkari (with an army of 47,000, including 

p^rni*; ->1 

The description in the Djihan-numd, fasl 4,, 
P- 1 10 (Ermeniye) is much shorter 

In the autumn of 1236 (1821) the heir to the 
somTc took advantage of 


and the status quo was re-established (cf. Muza 
Taki Sipihr, Ta^ri^-i Kddjdr^ Teheran, i,. umiei 
the years 1286 — 1287; cf. Watson, A History of 
Persia ...to iSjS, London 1866, p. 197-2217. -\fter 
the Russo-Japanese war the Ottomans in their tiuii 
advanced claims to the “unredeemed” terriiunes 
and in July 1907 Vawer-Pasha occupied mans 
districts of the region of Salmas [q. v.]. I'he stain, 
quo was however re-established after the llalk.in 
War (Ottoman note of Oct. 12, 1912) and gisen 
legal sanction after the delimitation of 1913 — 1914 
(on the basis of the Final Protocol of Nov. 17, 1913). 

As a result of the .-Armenian movement which 
had broken out at the end of 1895 in many areas 
inhabited by Armenians, trouble broke out uii a 
large scale at Wan between June 3 and ii, 1S96 
which cost the lives of 500 .Armenians and 250 
Muslims (cf. Plue Book., 1896, N’O. 8). 

During the Great War, Ru.-sian troops occupied 
Wan on May 20, 1915. On -Aug, 4, the Turkish 
counter-attack forced them to evacuate the town, 
but at the end of the month they retuined. to 
remain there till the armistice of Dec. 18, I9t7’ 

Statistics. It was only at the beginning ot 
the -vixth century that the first European travellers 
penetrated into the region of Wan. Schulz, who 
visited Wan in 1829 estimated that it contained 
10,000 — 12,000 houses. In 1889 Mayevsky counted 
4)953 houses in the town of which 2,0 1 2 were 
Turkish and 2,887 Armenian. 

Cuinet, La Tiirquie d'Asie, ii., 1891, p- 629 — 
760 for the wilayet of Wan gives the following 
figures (from the Turkish salname')'. 

San^alc of Wan Sandjak of Hakkaii 
area 11,530 sq.km, 10,000 sq.km, 

number of kadds 8 II 

number of villages 724 DSSS 

The number of inhabitants in the wilayet was; 
Turks 30,000, Kurds 210,000, Armenians 79,000, 
Nestorians 92,000 etc.; total 430,000. 

Mayevsky (about 1900) is probably more accu- 
rate: the wilayet of Wan had an area of 62,820 
sq. km. in two sandjaks: that of Wan (in the 
west near Lake Wan) and that of Hakkari (in 
the east along the Turko-Persian frontier). 

The vicissitudes of the Great War, the deport- 
ations of the Armenians, the expatriation of all 
the Neslorian population to Peisia and later 
to Mesopotamia and the trials to which the Kurds 
were exposed from the Christian militia m the 
Russian army left the wilayet of Wan in ruins, 
and we are still (1 932) very ill informed regarding 
present conditions there. After the reorganisation 
of the wilayets, the old sandjaks of Wan and 
Hakkan were made into separate wilayets. 

The Turkish official annuals of the years 1921 — 
1926, 1926 — 1927, 1927 — 1928 [Turkise Dj.irni- 
huriyeti Dewlet Salnamesi [ Yilllgki]) reflect the 
changes in the administrative system. -According 
to that of 1927 — 1928 (with numerous mistakes 
in the Roman transcription), the wilayet of Wan 
has an area of 21,905 sq.km, and 75,437 inhabi- 
tants. Its kadas are : Wan, A r dj i sh (Erdji^)) 
B a -sh - K a 1 ‘ a, Sh a t a k, K i a w a sh, M u r a- 
diye, Saray (Mahmud). 

The wilayet of Hek'ari has an area of lSi5°5 
sq. kin^ and 25,216 inhabitants. Its kadiSs are: 
II e k i a r 1, with the chief town Jljulamerk (Cule- 
n‘^''h)) B e y t i - Sh ebab (capital Elki), Shemdinan, 
G a w a r (Gnawer). 

It should be noted that the two wilayets 
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not coincide with the old sandjaks. The old 
boundary between them followed the meridian 
while the new follows the parallel. The wilayet 
of Wan (which includes Bash-Kal'a) is situated 
in the north and the wilayet of Hek'ari (Hakkari) 
in the south on the frontier of that part of Kurdi- 
stan which belongs to the Trak. 

Bibliography. Cf. the art. armeni.\ and 
the very full bibliography in Lynch, Armenia^ ii., 
1901. The early travellers are fully used in 
Ritter, EidkunJe., ix. (1840), 972 — 1009; 639 — 
687 (Hakkari); x. (1843), 285 — 356; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armeuicn einst und ti/i., 1926 

(very full study of the antiquities); on the exca- 
vations at Wan during the Great War; Marr 
and Orbeli, Arkheologileskaya e-xpodi/szva igi6 
V Wan., Petrograd 1922. ilaiquavt, Strnf:.uge, 
and Markwart (Marquart), Sudat menien und die 
Tigristjiiellen, Vienna 1930, contain many topo- 
graphical and genealogical details on the Kaisikkh, 
Uthmanikkk etc. The most detailed description of 
the wilayet of Wan is by V. T. Mayevsky, Voyenno- 
statisticeskoye opisaniye Wanskago i Bilhsskago 
wilayetov, Tiflis 1904. (V. Misorsky) 

wAnkul!, Mehmed b. Mustafa. al-WanI, 
a famous Ottoman jurist in the time of 
Murad III (982 — 1003 = 1574 — 1595) who 
especially distinguished himself in the held of 
tikk^ lexicography and literature. Born in Wan, 
he acted in a number of tovvns (Constantinople, 
Rhodes, Manissa, Salonika, Amasia, Kutahia, 
Yeni^ehir) as muderris, ^adi and molla and died 
in 1000 (1591 — 1592) as molla of Medina, to 
which he had come in 998 (1590) in succession 
to Su^udl. In his long period of 30 years’ service, 
he displayed great activity in writing and trans- 
lating. His principal work is the translation of 
the Saka(i, or Sihah of Djawhari [q. v.] which is 
regarded as the most coirect Arabic lexicon aud 
is more esteemed by many than the Kamus of 
FirUzabadi. This work, which is briefly called Wan- 
iku/i, brought him the most enduring fame. It was , 
printed in 1141 by Ibrahim Mutafarrika, as one j 
of the first books printed in Turkey. A new i 
edition appeared in 1168. His translation of Gha- 
zali’s Kimiylx' al-S(^ada (which according to M. 
Tahir is also attributed by many to Nawali) is 
celebrated. In addition to a few brochures like ■ 
his Tar^lh-i BaiyinaC 'wa-TariXb-i Siyasat^ he 
wrote commentaries on the Durer-i Ghuf cr entitled 
Nakd al-Durer and on the Berifid-i Saividiy also 
one on the JVesi/e entitled Mijtah al-Bfadjdh. 

Bibliography', MaiiaYib-i WanknlX^ in . 
vol. i. of the edition of 1141^ ^aka'ik-i nit^- 
vidniye,^ Dhail of ^Ala’i, p. ^16 — Ihuraiya, 
Sidfill-i '^otfynani,^ iv. 130; Hrusali M. Tahir, 
^Othnianll Muellijicrij ii. 48; bami, Karnus 
al- A'dam., vi. 4678 j v. Hammer, G.O.B.., ii. , 
575. — The Turkish translation of the Sa/ia/i ^ 
should be added in Brockelinann, G. A Z., i. | 
128. _ _ (Th. Menzel; I 

al-WANSHARISI, nisba from the land of i 
Wansharls, a mountainous area in western Algeria | 
to the south of the Wadi ^alaf (Chelif) known j 
to modern geographers in the corrupt transcription | 
Ouarsenis. ! 

I. Abu ’l-^abbas ahmad r. vahya c muhxmmad ' 

B. '^ABD AL-WAHID B. ‘^ALl AL-TlUMSANi AL-WAN- ’ 
^ARisI, a famous Maliki jurist of the* 
Maghrib, born at Tlemsen, studied under celebrated 
teachers, like Ibn Marzuk al-Kafif and Abu ’l-Fadl i 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, /K 


Kasim aU^Ukbani. In 874 (1469) after some trouble 
with the government of Tlemsen of which we do 
not know the details, he left his native town to 
settle in Fas where he devoted himself to teaching 
and gave lectures to numerous pupils. It was in 
the northern Moroccan capital where he spent 
most of his life that he died at the age of 80 
in 914 (1508). 

The most impoitant work of Ahmad al-\Van- 
sharisi is a voluminous collection of legal opinions 
(/atzva; q, v.) entitled Kitab al-Mi'yar al-mughrib 
wa ''UDjamd al-midrtb ^amma tadammanahu Fatawl 
\^Ulamd [ftikiya WlZ 'l-Andalus zoa d-Maghrib. 

! This work which is a regular corpus of the //azt-js// 

I of the jurists of North Africa and Muslim Spain 
contains a mass of material of considerable value 
from the legal as well as sociological point of view. 
It has been lithographed at Fas in 12 vols. (1315 
a. H.); a partial translation was published by E. 
Amar, Consultations juruliques des fakihs dii 
Maghreby in A.M.y vol. xii., Paris 1908. The 
biographers of Ahmad al-\Van^ar!si also mention 
among his works: 1. Kitab al-Fd zk bi d- Wathdik ; 

2. Idah al-Masdhk ila Kawldid al-hnam Mahk', 

3. a supplement (tadlk) in three volumes to the 
Adii^tasar of Ibn al-Hadjib [cf. the article]; 4. a 
commentary on the Watjul'ik of al-Fishtalij 5. a 
biographical list of his teachers (^fahrasa). 

Bibliography'. Ahmad Baba, Kail aB 
Iblihadt,, Fas, p. 74: Ibn al*Kadi, DJadhivat 
al-Iktibds,^ Fas, p. 80; Ibn ^A.skar, Dawhat aB 
Kdshiry Fas, p. 37; Ibn Maryam, aBHnstdn,, 
Algiers, p. 53^ transl. Provenzali (Algiers 1910), 
p. 57; Muhammad b. Dja^far al-Kattani, Sahvat 
aBAnfds., FSs, ii. 153; Brockelmann, G.A.L.., ii. 
24S; M. Bencheneb, Etudes stir les personnages 
mentionncs dans VIdjaza du cheikh Abd aBKader 
eBFasVy § 71 ; E. Tevi-Pioven^al, Les Manuscrits 
arabes de Rabat., Paris 1921, p. 70, 217. 

II. AbU MUHAMMAD ^\BD AL-WAHlD B. AHMAD 
B. YAHYA B. "^ALl AL-W AN^ARISl AL-ZASATl AL- 
FAsl, son of the preceding, a learned legist of 
Fds, where he held the ofiice of kadi along with 
that of mufti and a teaching post. He had been 
a pupil of Ills father and of the principal teachers 
of ihe Moroccan capital. He was celebrated for 
his independence of character; for example, having 
to preside at the salat in the open air on the 
occasion of one of the canonical feasts and the 
Maiinid sultan being late, he was not afraid to 
begin the solemn service before the sovereign 
arrived. In the course of the troubled period which 
immediately preceded the occupation of the capital 
by the Sa'^dians, when brigandage %vas practised 
in it with impunity, he was assassinated on the 
threshold of one of the doors of the mosque of 
the Kairawanis (DJami“ al-Karawiym) at the end 
of Qhu T-Hi<ijdjv\ 955 (1340). He was about 70. 
He left a number of works of a legal nature. 

Bibliography". Ahmad Baba, Kad aB 
Ibtihadjj p. 168; Ibu ^ Askar, Dawhat aBKiishir, 
p. 41 ; al-Ifrani, Kitzhat al-Hudiy ed. Houdas, 
p. 32 of the text, p. 61 of the transl.; Mu- 
hammad b. DjaTar al-Katlani, Sahvat al-Anfds., 
II, 146; Bencheneb, Idjaza., §292; E. Levi- 
Proven^al, Les Historiens des Chorfa^ Paris 1922, 
p. 89. (E. LEVI-PROVENgAL) 

WARAKA B. Nawfal b. Asad al-Kurashi, 
a cousin of KTiadidja, w'ho encouraged and 
possibly influenced Muhammad in the first years 
of his mission. 
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All we know concerning him has the colour of 
legend: he i^ ch>''ed with the (artificial r) group 
i)f Meccans knuwn to tradition as the hanifs. who^ 
ahanduning pag^.nl^m, resolved to seek for the 
true leligion of Abraham. Waraka became a 
Chiistian : he was abstemious, knew Hebrew, studied 
the Bible, and had written down the Gospels in 
Hel)rew (in the Hebrew alphabet 

In his relations \^ith Muhammad he is endowed 
with >upernatuial powers, like the hermit Bahira. 
I'he fictitious woman who offered herself to ^Abd 
Allah in order to become the future prophet’s 
mother, is described as a sister of Waiaka. w'ho 
had seen on ^Abd Allah's forehead the sign of his 
son'^ mission. It was Waiaka who found the in- 
fant Muhammad when he snaked from his nurse, 
^adidja consulted him on her marriage, of w’hich 
Waraka warmly approved. One of the earliest 
confidants of the fiist revelation, he told Muham- 
mad that Jesus had predicted his mission, that he 
had been visited by the XufnTis who came to 
Mose^. and foretold his career and final triumph. 
It was also Waraka who consoled Bilal, tormented 
by hi'' pagan master. 

diadition however admits that Waraka was never 
comerted; this is rather feebly explained by making 
him die in the second or third \ear of the mission, 
before Muhammad had been ordered to preach 
and make converts, hie was probably an independent 
religious thinUei, unlikely to follow a younger 
and les^ learned enthusiast. In the last years of 
his life Waraka became blind. After his death 
Muhammad had a dieam of him m white robes. 


meaning that he was in heaven. 

Waraka died too eatly to tiansmit any tiaditions; 
Muslim authois on hadlth denounce as apocryphal 
the brief account of Gabriel’s appearance which 
Ibn 'Abbas claimed to have heard from him. 

Bihliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 100— loi, 107, 143, 149, i53_i 54^ 
205: al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1147 — 1152* 
Ibn^SaM, i/i. 58, 130; Ibn al-Atlilr, Usd al 
Ghaha.^ v. 88; Ibn Hadjar, Is^ba^ Cairo 1325, vi. 
317 ; Xiiah aUAghani, iii. 14-15 ; Sprenger, Uben 
und^ Uhu, i. 128—134; Caetani, AnnaH deir 
Islam, Intioduzione, p. 129, 156, 180, 182, 183, 
1°^;. ^^ 7 . 231, 251, 262; Lammens, Les 

jiiijs ae la Mecque a la veille de VHegbe, in 
Reche) dies de Science des Religions^ viii. (1918), i8. 

WARAMIN (or Waram, cf. Yakut, Mu\j^am 
IV. 918), a town about 40 mile;, (Yakut c. 
30 md) S. S. W. of Teheran, now the capital 
ot the histnct of Kh"ar-wa-\Vaiamin. The plain 
of Waramin watered by canals trom the Djadja- 
lud regarded as the granaiy of Teheran. The 
town lie. to the south of the great road from 
Kaiy to Kdjiirasan parsing via Khiiar (near Kishlak^) 
and Simnan (cf. Ibii Khurdadlibih, p. 22- only 
in pe Mongol period did the road from Siiltanlya 
to Khuia-an run via Raiy-Waramin-Khwar-'A «- 

p. 173). ()„ 

T f Raiy was connected with 

Isjahan and Raradi [cf. SULI vnav.ai,] by Waiamin 
, i\. 918, also puts Waiamin on the route 
onl" 1 The route 

l e i, f i “PP“«nt'y to avoid 

V 1, ‘"f ^"'ran nhich before becoming 

de'ei, l a-'A" 't ^alt-impregnated 

of Wir-" ~ merniuns the little to«n 

'T ^^aram.u as a dependency of Raiy but does 


not explicitly say that it is on the Isfahan read. 
The (Juseley MS. (B.G.A.^ iv. 414) alone Yuntuii ^ 
a later addition sa)ing that W'aramm had a 
market; from Raiy to W'aramm it vsas oiicv/.;;; 
through cultivated country (except foi a 'tiLLj! 
of 2 farsakhs) and from W'aramm to Hair al-l^;- 
(according to Tomaschek to the ^uulh of the kan-L 
gac), a manzil through the desert which faccb Li 
Kargaskuh; (from there the road went toKaiL::. i 
Kumm) [cf. also the statements regarding the jour' cj 
of the celebrated Buyid vizier Ibn k-Xbbad ‘i Lj 
on the way from Raiy to Isfahan passed throi...'. 
W aramm (“a village like a town”) and then thrui- ^ : 
a village called Naubihar; Yakut, iv. 817]. Mi.L.. -- 
dasi, p. 401, places Waramin 2 marhala li' j 
K aiy (via K.skana) and 6 rnarhala from Kuradj , .x; 
Awa; cf. the article s.A\v.\). Cf. particulaily Tor. 
schek, Die IfGge diirch die persische iRiiste. lu 
Siizungsber. JVien. Akad., phil. hist. Classe iSrf- 
cvjii.. p. 125 — 128. 

W aramm does not appear to be special!) n '.-x- 
tioned in ancient times but situated between lui 
great city of Raiy [cj. v.] and Kh^ar (the ancieii' 
Xoxpiiyvi: cf. Maikwart, Siida/ niemcn, \ lenna 
1930. p. 410) it must have lain within the settlr : 
and civilized area. 

Lt. G. Pezard to whom we owe a detailed nn| 
of the region found no traces of a large town 
having disappeared, but excavations made to .1 
depth of 10 — 15 feet brought to light Sasanid rtuus 
(at Tapa-Mil). “There is no doubt that theie me 
in deeper strata... between Teheran and W’aianii- 
much older remains'’. It seems that the site ut 
Tapa-Mil shown on the map by Pezard to the 
north of Asiyabad is the same as Morosov h.i' 
recently described as “palace of Afrasijab ’ to 
the south of Kal‘a-yi nau and 15 miles from 
Teheran; cf. Revue des arts asiatiques^ Paris 1931- 
p. 20 — 22. 

Waramin had a period of fame in the Saldjuk. 
Mongol and Timurid periods. W’e have no exact 
information about the inhabited and administrative 
centres of the region of Raiy but the many monu- 
ments of Waramin show" that even when Kai) 
was at the height of its glory important buildings 
were being erected at Waramin. The destruction of 
Raiy by the Mongols must have contiibuled tu 
improve the position of Waramin which was 

affected by events. It w’as a long time before Tihian 

[q. V.] finally triumphed over Waramin as the 
successor to Raiy. In Nuzhat al-Kiiliib ( 74 ° = 
1340) Waramin is called “the capital' of the tiifuan 
of Raiy... Its climate is better than that of Raiy 
and Waramin produces cotton, wheat and fiuit 
just like Raiy . . . The inhabitants are Twelver 
^i'is very arrogant in their dealings”. In 14 ^S^ 
Clavijo (transl. le Strange, p. 306) describes Warami 
(“Vatami”) as a large town without walls and 
considerably depopulated. We may regard as an 
echo of the Shka tendencies of the people of 
Waramin the fact that we have in its neighbour- 
hood to this day Tmkish tribes who follow 'Ah- 
Allah! teaching (Ahl-i Hakk) ; cf. Minorsky, 
iVo/es szer les A hie Haqq, in R.M.M,^ xl., 192*^? 
p. 48, 63. 

The architectural features. Pezaid 
mentions 18 ancient buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Waiamin. Among them is the great squaie 
citadel of Kaka-yi Gabr, to which Pezard ascribe-'’ 
“great antiquity” (Sarre : to the xi^h century). Ihen 
there are the great sepulchral towers called after the 
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imamzade "Abd Allah, Saiyid =Azim, Vahya and 'Alij 
Sarre connects the style of the imarti-zade Vahya 
with that of the tower of Nakhicewan dated 557 
(1162) although the decoration of the interior 
dates from 661 (1262). The most remarkable 
monument is the cathedral mosque which is worthy 
to rank with the mausoleum at Sultanlya [q. v.]. 
The mosque was built under the Ilkhin Abu 
Sa'id in 722 (1322) by [Hasan b.] Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Mansur *al-Kuhadhi. To judge by 
an inscription of 726 (1326) the work lasted at 
least four years. Some of the foimulae of the in- 
sciiptions are Shi'i, which according to Madame 
Kratchkovskaya, “reflected the beliefs and desirs 
of the people rather than of the sovereign” for 
Abu Sa'id was a Sunni. Under Shah Rukh in 821 
(1418) the mosque was rebuilt and enlarged by 
the amir Ghiyatji al-Din Yusuf Kh'vgdja. Recently 
the building has been studied very minutely by 
the architect V. M. Morosov but only a very small 
section of his work has been published or exhi- 
bited (London 1930 and Paris 1932). 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde^ viii. ti8, 
446, 47 1 ; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 216—217, 229; Schwarz, ban im 
Mittelalter, i. 793—7941 Hommaire de Hell, 
Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, Atlas 1859, 
pi. 93-94 1 Zelenoi, Kafa-yi gabr , in hv. Kavk. 
Otd. Russ. Geogr. Obsh., 1886, ix., p. 92 93; 

J. Dieulafoy, La Perse, p. 140 — ‘ 55 _(P^n°- 
rama, the great mosque, the citadel, tmam-zade 
Yahya, the broken tower); Sarre, Denkmaler 
persischer Baukunst, text, 1910, p. 58 64, and 

plates, 1901, xviii., liv., Iv.; Saladin, Manuel 
d'art musulman, L’ Architecture, 1901, cf. index; 
Pezard and Bondotix, Reconnaissance^ de Vcramm, 
in Mimoires de la delegation scientifique en Perse, 
vol. xii., Paris 1912, p. 58 — 62 (3 drawings 
of the mosque, detailed map 1 : 50 000): Minorsky, 

7 he mosque of Verdmln, illustrated by B. Mo- 
rosov, Apollo, London, March 193G 
158; B. Morosov, La '^Residence d'Afrastyab 
pres QaPa-yi New, Perse, in Rez'ue des arts 
asiatiques, Paris 1931, p. 20— 22; Kr,atchkovs- 
kaya, Notices sur les inscriptions de la Mosquee 
Djounfa a Verdmln, in R. E., 193 '■> P- 
(from records by Morosov). (V. 3a.N-ORSKV') 
WARGLA (OUARGLx), an oasis in the Al- 
gerian Sahara too miles S. of Tugprt *n 31 
58' N. Lat. and 5° 3 °' East Long. (Gteenw.) at 
a height of 320 feet above sea-level. Wargla occupies 
a depression above a sheet of underground water 
fed by the subterranean couise of the wed Myia 
which can easily be reached by sinking wells 60 
to 150 feet deep. This has enabled palmgroves 
to be planted there, numbeiing 500,000 trees a 
in full productivity and an almost equal number 
of trees which are dying but might be revived by 
irrigation works. The stagnation of the waters, 
which cannot run away, has however the incon- 
venience that It makes the country unhealthy and 
produces a dreaded fever (the tehem) in spiiug 
and summer. The town itself is built on a lime- 
stone terrace 10 to 1$ feet above the level of the 
palmgroves, surrounded by walls, traveised by 
narrow alleys, intersected by vaulted passages, with 
houses built of coarse rubble or roughcast; it is 
divided into three quarters called after the septs 
that inhabit them; Beni Sissin, Beni Wagguin, 
Beni Ibrahim. Other villages have been built in 
the neighbourhood, Sidi Khuiled in the N. E., 


, Shott and Adjadja to the E., and Rouissat, the 
most important in the S. E. The settled population 
once proprietors of the palmgroves now usually 
cultivate them as khimmes (paying a rent of a 
lifthj on behalf of merchants of the Mzab and 
particularly the Shamhaa Arabs who lead a nomadic 
' life in this part of the desert. Of Berber origin 
' and still speaking a Zenata dialect, the original 
purity of their stock has been much affected by 

■ intermarriage with negroes. The Ruagha as they 

■ are called have retained certain ancient customs, 
particularly in connexion with mairiage and a kind 
of carnival {^shaib aNashura) corresponding to die 
flrstfoitmght of the month ofMuharrara. Alongside 
of these are negroes, Mzabis and a few Jews. The 

. population of Wargla and of the ksier amounts 

fd'is^t^ory. We have no information about Wargla 

■ before the Arab conquest. At that time the land 
was occupied by Zenata tribes. According to Ibn 

' Kdialdun, the Belli Wargla (Berber Beni Urdjelan) 
came from the N. W. along with other Berber 
j elements (Ifren Maghrawa) and founded several 
i little towns in these regions which combined to 
I form the town of Wargla. The people adopted 
' Ibadi doctrines so thoioiighly that after the destiuc- 
: tion of the Rustamid kingdom of Tiaret by the 
! Fatimids at the beginning of the tenth century 
A D. many Khaiidjis came to settle in Wargla and 
I founded the town of Sedrata, the ruins of which 
still exist buried under the sands half a day s 
: journey to the S. W. At the same time Abu Vazid, 
i the “man with the ass”, who had rebelled against 
' the Fatimids recruited many followers in this 
I region. The Ibadis had nevertheless m the xiith 

■ century, as a result of conflicts with the orthodox 
and pel haps under the pressure of Arab elements, 

■ to abandon the region of Wargla and migiate to 

■ the Tadmayt, where they finally settled and created 
: the oases of the -Mzab [q. v.]. Ibadism, however 
' continued to survive at Wargla, where in the 
' xvii'h centuiy it still had a few representatives. 

During this period, Wargla, which according to 
the traveller al-.Viyashi was ruled by the Beni 
Tu'Jjin dvnasty, seems to have been a p-ospeious 
city enriched by trade with the Sudan (IdrisI, 
transl. de Goeje, p. 141)- The Hilali invasion 
marked the beginning of a troubled era.. In the 
course of the wars between the HammadK and 
the Athbadj, with whom the people of Waigla 
had contracted an alliance, the dynasty of the 
Beni Tudjin w,rs overthrown and the town destroyed. 
Rebuilt a short distance from the original site it 
suffered later in the wars between the .Almohads 
and the Beni Ghaniya. In the xiv* century, 
although under the suzerainty of the Beni Mozni, 
representatives of the Hafsids in the Z.tb, \\ argla 
was practically independent under the rule of 
sultans belonging to the family of the Beni Abi 
Gh'abul, of the fraction of the Beni Wagguin (Ibn 
Rh.rldun, Hestoire des Bet hers, transl. de Slane, 
iz 286). At the end of the xvitb century, these 
sultans were extremely wealthy but according to Leo 
Africanus (ed. Schefer, book vi., vol. iii., p. 146) 
they had to pay heavily for the protection of the 
nomad Arabs. Wargla at this time still pieserved 
the commercial importance which it owed to its 
situation as a “port of the desert”, to use Ibn 
Khaldun’s phrase {loc cit ) It was .1 maiket where 
the produce and slaves of the Sudan were ex- 
changed for the merchandise bought from Tunis 
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and Constantine. Leo .^fiieaniis lemarks on the 
beauty of the housci. the number of aitis.ans and 
the Meahh of the merchants. This opulence 
.ifracted the attention of the Turks to Wargla. 
In 1552 .'yalah Rehs at the head of an army of 
I'lirbs and Kabyls adranced as far as Wargla, the 
inhabitants of which offered no resistance and he 
letuined after plundering the town and imposing 
on the sultan an annual tribute of 30 negroes. 

i he expedition of Salah ReTs was followed by 
a new period of troublesw hich was ended, it seems, 
at the beginning of the xvii'h century by the 
proclamation of a new sultan .\llahum, to whom 
local tradition attributes a Shaiifian origin; his 
descendants held power down to the middle of 
the xixth century. But the real masters of the 
country were the nomad Rhamhaa, Beni Tur. .and 
Said Otha. whose continual inteiference in the 
quarrels of the two sofh into which the settled 
population was die ided kept up the disorder and 
made the authority of the sultans illusory. The 
latter had ee'en to recognise the supremacy of 
the Ben Babia, hereditary chiefs of the oasis of 
Xgusa. which they did not cast off till 1841. But 
ten )ears later, a new cause of trouble arose. 
.Muhammad b. 'Ahd Allah (the sharif of Wargla) 
laiscii the tribes of the Sahara against the French 
who entru-ted the task of reducing the rebels to 
the bhaikh of the Ulad Sidi Shaikh, Si Hamza, 
ihe latter occupied the town in the name of 
Fiance m 1853 and was giten supieme command 
of the Sahaia tubes. But the participation of the 
jnople of ^yargla in the lising of the Ulad Stdl 
Shaikh in 1S54 forced French columns to intervene 
on se\ cral occasions in the region. Another rebel, 
Ben Shii^a. nevertheless succeeded in establishing’ 
him.-elf in Wargla in tSyi. The suppression of 
this rebellion lesulted in the final establishment 
of French authoiit) in 1872. 

Bib ho graph _r : El- Ayachi, Voyage a la 
Mecqtic, traiisl, Berbrugger {Exploration scienti- 
./s I Algerie. Saenees htsloriques et geogra- 
p/uques, vol. ix,, Pari, 1846); Ibn Khaldun, 
Histoire des Berber cs, ed. de Slane, ii. 72—73 
(tiand , iii. 286); IdilsI, Description, ed. de Goeje, 
trany. p. 141; yeo Africanus, Description de 
/ Afnque.^ book vi., ed. Schefer, vol. lii; Queapi- 
taine H argla. Geneva i86t; Bajolle, Za Sa/mra 
oe Ouargla, Algiers 1887; R. Basset, Etude sur 
la .enalia du .1/;,/^, de Ouargla et de I'oued Rir, 
laris 1S92; Blanche!, V oasis et le pays de 
f/ utV/a {Annales de Geographic, igoo); Ch. 
Fer.uid, Ouargla dans le Sahara de Constantine 
-Algiers 1887 ; O, Demaeght, Ouargla {Bulletin 
‘ C la Societe de Geog, aphie d'Oran. 1882); 

1 uveiiier, Les Touareg du Word. Fails 1864; 
'Ognalons, Ouargla. Coasts et ses habitants {La 
Geograph, e, vol, xi.); do,. Fetes princtfales des 
seaaitaues d'Ouatgla (Kouagha), in R A 
1909; Goudreau, Le pays de Ouargla. Paris 1882 • 

\ . I aigeau, Le pays de Rtrha, Paris 1879. 
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site in southern 
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9- ) nows al-Warka" as a pl.rce which belonged 
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Strange, The Lunds of the Eastern CaLf ct.. 
Cambtiiige 1905, p- 37, 73). According to a 
Muslim tradition, Ibrahim, the Abrahani of d . 
Bible, was born in al-\Varka' (see Vakilc, i. 
922, sq. and cf aLo l.ofius, of. p. 161 
At the same time however, a whole senes of o.'.l 
places are mentioned as Ibrahim\ nati\e i 
Ab Saif b. ^Umar records in his Kitab ai-l'u\. 
(see Yakut, iv. 922,23 sq.) the tir.^t encou-i -t 
between Arabs and Persians at the beginning n 
the Muslim campaigns against the Sasanian cn.i-i;- 
took place at al-\Varka^, 

Warka' is the largest of all the groups of 
in Southern Babylonia. It marks the site uf di- 
town of Uruk (Sumerian L'nu-ki) of the cu'k - 
foim inscriptions, which, with Nippur, I'r, Eii . 
and Lagaih, was one of the oldest to\sii> in t. ■ 
country and played a prominent part in the ledgu - •• 
life of the Babylonians from the most primn..- 
times to the Parthian period. Alongside of Ir..- 
we sometimes find the form Arku for the nain. 
in inscriptions (cf. the ethnic Ark^waye in t n' 
iv. 9). Besides this reference, Uruk occurs oni'- 
once in the Bible in the form Erekli \^here r 
is mentioned with three other towns as a part 
the dominions of Nimrod (Gen. x. 10). 

Of the epoch of Babylonian history before liar. ■ 
murapi, we know five dynasties of Uruk, of wh.c.. 
however the first, to which belongs Gilgamesi, d.c 
hero of the famous epic which bears his name, i' 
mythical. The end of the fifth dynasty of Uiuk is cj rc 
dated about 2300 B. c. Uruk remained an impoi tan. 
town under the rule of the Peisians, Seleucr.1' 
and Arsakids; many cuneiform documents of ibi- 
late period have been found here. Pliny, 

L/tst.., xxvi. 123, 130 and Strabo, xvi. 739< 
Orchoe, (ethnic Orcheni, ^Opxijvot) as a great 

centre of Chaldaean astrology (cf. also the reference 
in Ptolemy, v. 20, 7; viii. 20, 19). 

Uruk was not a Hellenistic town like Babylon; 


but it is very possible that it had a considerable 
Greek community within its walls. Even in the 
later Paithian period only a small portion of the 
extensive site of the old town was still inhabited: 
under the Sasanians the town must have become 
more and more ruined. By the time of the Muslmi 
invasion, it was presumably completely deserted 
and abandoned. 

The first exact examination and description ot 
the ruins we owe to W. K. Loftus (see Ed’.] 
He was three times in Warka^ in 1850 and 1854- 
on his second and third stays there he conducted 
excavations for three weeks and three months 
respectively Of further visitors we may especially 
mention: W. H. Ward (1885); see J. P. Peter.^. 
Nippur or Explorations and Adventures on thi 
Etiph) ates.^ i. (New York 1898), p. 349 — 35° 
(Peters himself also visited Warka’; see op. at.. 
ii. 98 — 99); also E. Sachau (1895); P. Anasta^e 
Carme (1900), see Bibl. The examination of the 
ruins of Warka" enteied into a new phase with the 
scientific expeditions of the Deutsche 

Orientgesellschaft. 

Uoftus gave an excellent account of the topo- 
graphy of Warka’ (see his plan, op. cit..^ p- 1^’°' 
repeated e. g. by Hommel in his Gesch. BabylotiE^^^ 
nnd Assyf ienSj p. 208 and in Zehnpfund, of. 

P’ 70)- Andrae prepared a later plan. The new 
plan made in the winter of 1912 — 1913 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft’s expedition is stiU 
more accurate and shows even more details; see 
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it io Jordans, Uruk-Warka^ 1928 (p. 7 and | 
cf. also MitteiL d. Deutsch. Onentges.^ N®. 66 | 

(1928), p. 4- I 

Uruk must have been a very populous town \ 
at its zenith when it extended for a period beyond | 
the walls around it, which can still be recognised 
to-day, as is shown by the mounds of ruins and ! 
other traces of habitation outside them; cf. Loftus. ; 
op. cit.^ p. 165; Sachau, op. cif.y p. 64. ! 

In Babylonian antiquity, either the Euphrates 
itself flowed past Uruk or else an arm of it, ! 
which might be identified with the now entirely ’ 
silted up river-bed of the Shatt al-Kar (in the ! 
N. W. of Warka^), supplied the town with its water 
by a canal. Jordan thinks the latter can be iden- | 
tified with remains of the Shatt al-Nil which comes ; 
from the north and runs along the N. E, city wall. 1 
The modem Euphrates flows south of Warka' at , 
a distance of over 4 miles, reckoning from the nearest 
point on the bank. The easiest road to the rums ! 
is now from al-Khidr on the north bank of the . 
river, a station on the Ba gh dad-Basra railway. ; 
The ruins lie in a completely deserted region 1 
which is only occasionally visited by Beduins ■ 
pasturing their flocks. j 

The expedition of the Deutsche Orientgesell- • 
schaft in the winter of 1912 — 1913 found a con- ' 
siderable number of lead bullae and seal impres- | 
sions which throw an instructive light on the style j 
of the mixed Babylonian and Hellenistic culture; i 
they also obtained ceramics of the late period ■ 
(especially clay figures.^ terracotta animals), and . 
among other things a hoard of 196 coins of the ( 
Parthian king Gotarzes (40 — 51 a , d .]; the number | 
of cuneiform documents was particularly large but 1 
they came mainly from the Seleuctd period (cf. | 
Jordan, Vriih-Warkay p. 39, 57 — 7^ and in the 
MitteiL d, Deutsch, Orient-Gesellsch..^ M®. 66, p I 
12 — 17). In 1929 — 1931 were found numerous j 
clay tablets with pictographs. i 

Besides these things found as the lesult of I 
official excavations, we have a considerable number 
of objects (mainly inscriptions but aEo sculptures) 
which have been brought to light through the ^ 
plundering by the Arabs, tempted by the 
gold of the dealers in antiquities. This systematic 
pilfering began before the excavations by the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft (1912) and was con- 
tinued before the Society could resume their \\ork 
in 1928*, through the market these finds of Arab 
burrowings found their way into various Euiopean 
and American museums and private collections, 
in Paris, London, Brussels, Berlin, Xewhaven 
(Vale Babylonian Collection), Baltimore ((roiicher 
College), Pierpont-Morgan Library, Nies Collection 
etc. On a number of especially remarkable objects 
found cf. Unger, op. cit.., p. 36. 

In the last two decades, numerous cuneiform 
texts from Warka^, among which documents of 
the late period (late Babylonian to Paithian) 
predominate, have been published in specialist 
periodicals and in separate works. 

Bibliography. (In addition to the refe- 
rences in the article) *. . K- Loftus, Travels 

and Researches in ChaUaca and Susianay London 
1857, p. 123— 125, 148—239; Fr. Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das Raradicsly Leipzig 1881, p. 221 — ■ 
223; Fr. Hommel, Geschichtc Babyloniens iind 
Assyriens.^ Berlin 1885 — 1889, p. 205 — 2li; E. 
Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris, Leipzig 1900, ■ 
p. 61 — 64; P. Anastase Carme, in Mach.^ vii.. 


Bairut 1903, p. 454 — 458; H. Hilprecht, Explo- 
rations in Bible Lands, Philadelphia 1903, p. 55, 
141-155 ; do., Die Ausgrabiingen in Assyrien und 
Babylonien, i. (Leipzig 1904), p. 135— 145: Zehn- 
pfund, Babylonien in seinen wichtigsten Riiimn- 
^tatteuy in A. O., xi.. N®. 3 — 4, Leipzig 1910, 
p. 48 — 52; M. Streck, Assurbaeiipaly Leipzig 
1916, ill. 815; Fr. Hommel, Grundiiss der 
Geographie und Geschichtc des alien Orients, 
Munich 1904 — 26, p. 359 — 364, 1021 (s. also 
the index s. v. Erekh, Uruk, Warka) : J. Jordan’s 
accounts in the MitteiL der Deutsch. Orient- 
Gesdlsch.,y N®. 51, p. 47—76: X". 53 i P- 9 " ^ 7 ; 
Nr. 66, p- I — 18; J 01 dan, Uruk-Warka nach 
den Aiiigrabtingen durch die Deutsche Oiient- 
Gescllsch..^ in WissenschaftL Ve? ojfentl. der 
Deutsch. Orient-Ges.y li., Leipzig 1928; E. Unger, 
Art, Uruky in Reallexik. der Vorgeschichte, Beilin 
1928, p. 35 — 6 (with bibliography). On the ex- 
cavations of the Deutsch. Orient-Ges. in the years 
192S— 1931 cf. the reports in Archiv Jnr Orient- 
forschung,^ Berlin 1929 — 1931, v. 252 — 253; vi. 
>16 — 319; vii. 132— 135. (M. Streck) 

WARRAK, Ant Tsa Muhammad b. Harux, 
an independent thinker, who finally was 
accused of zandaka, was like his friend and pupil, 
Ibn al-Rawandi [cf. al-rAwandi], at cue time a 
theologian of the MuHazila school. Victims of the 
same persecution, both died in exile m Ahwaz in 
297 (909). 

His theological vocabulary only makes mild 
concessions to Hellenistic philosophy, but his 
dialectic is powerful ; and his documentation ol 
an objectivity and exactness unknown in this period 
enabled him to write a manual of the histor) of 
religions, the Kital> al-Makalut, the only source 
(unforuinately lostj of al-Wrunl and al-Sjjahiastam 
for ceitain Iranian heresies and Jewish sects. His 
critical examination of the three brandies of the 
Christianity of his time, a little book of great 
accuracy, has survived under the title Kitub Ji 
'l-RaJJ ^ala 'l-Ftrak al-thnlcifh^ the methodical re- 
futation of which was attempted l>y the Jacobite 
philosophei Vahya b. 'Adi (Bibl Nat. Paris, MS. 
,\rabe, N®. 167). His Kitab ai-Miidjalts is lost. 

B i 6 1 tog ! a p /ty. al-Khai\at, A't/ab al-Inti- 
s 3 f, ed. Nyberg, Cairo 1925, p. 97, 149. 150, 
152, 155, 205; Ibn al-N.idim, Ft'riiis/. p. 33b; 
al-I 5 trunt, AthTir, p. 270, 278 — 279; al-Piaghdadi, 
Kitah al-fatk bjtno 'b-Fiiak^ p. .19, 51 ; Tiisy's 
List of Shfo books^ p. 58, 72; Houtsma, in IK 
1891, p. 231; Massignon. Teotes in- 
A/its cone. Fhisl. de la mystique.^ 1929, p. 182- 
185; H. Ritter, Fhtlologtka.^ lii. 35: vi. to. 

(Lons M.SSSlGNnN') 

WASHMGiR li. ZIYAR, Abu Talib (and ac- 
cording to his coins Z.-viiir or better 

WUMJMGIR. if the name means .,catcher of ijuails” 
(cf. al-Mas'udi, Mtit Tut}., ix. 30, note), second 
ruler of the Zi>arid dynasty, reigned 
935 — 965. He only left his native land iJjilan, after 
his biother Mardawidj [q. v.] had come to power, 
and had lived until that time the primitive moun- 
taineer life of his people (Ibn al-.\th!r, viii. 182). 
Under Mardawidj he conquered Isfahan and drove 
fiom there 'Ali b. Buye, who had taken that 
town when he was in Mard.avvidj’s service, .^fter 
Maidawl^ had died in Isfahan ( 323 = 935 ). 
W a^mgir went to Raly, wheie his brother was 
buried with great solemnity; there he was pro- 
claimed Mardawldj’s successoi by the population 
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and by the Dailamite army that had been previ- 
ously sent to h^uzistan in order to march on 
Baghdad, Until about 328 (940) Washmgir was 
aide to keep together the territory conqueied by 
hi3 brother; he corresponded with the vizier Ibn 
Mukla about an advance to Baghdad in order to 
dine nut Ibn Rithk, and tiled to extend his influ- 
ence to the west by supporting the Kurd Daisam 
b. Shddhiluy e in his endeavour to reconquer Adhar- 
baiijjan. In the year mentioned, however, Washmgir 
came in conflict with the Samanids in consequence 
of his alliance with Makan b. Kiikl [q. v.l. who 
at that time had made submission to the Sama- 
nids but had received in 936 from Washmgir the 
government of iJjurdjan and also of the country 
round Sariya (Sari) on account of previous good 
relations. JIakan then lenounced his allegiance to 
the Samamds and the SamaniJ ruler sent against 
them his geneial Abu ‘All Ibn al-Muhtadj. The latter 
invaded Djuidian and at the same time the Buyid 
hrotheis 'All and Ilas.in ('Irnad al-Dawla and Rukn 
al-DawIa) took the opportunity to seize Isfahan 
and even Raiy. Wa.shmgir and Makan mobilised 
in Sanya an army composed exclusively of Dai- 
lamls and Diills to meet the Samanid army. In 
the battle of Ishahabad near Damghan, however, 
MakSn was_ killed (Dec. 25, 94 o) ^od Washmgir 
letired to Amul, leaving Ibn al-Muhtadj to take 
Kaiy in hi- turn. 

In the following years Washmgir got into dif- 
ficulties through Makan's nephew Hasan b. Fai- 
ruzan. who at first had taken the Samanid side 
in order to recover his uncle’s possessions, then 
made an attack on Ibn al-Muhtadj’s alreadv retiring 
tioop.-,^ -0 that he was able to make himself master of 
IJjurdjan, while Washmgir recovered Raiy for the 
last time. But soon Hasan turned against him, 1 
while the Buyid Rukn al-DawIa seized Raiy ; 
again Washmgir had to fly for protection to the i 
■Samanid rulei .\ilh b. Nasr in Khuiasan and so 
lo-t his political Independence, The protection ! 
sought for was readily guen and until Washm- 
gir s death \uh was constantly helping him with 
reinfoicements against Hasan b. Fairuzan and Rukn 
al-IJaala; in this way Tabari-tan became a useful 
huftei state between Samanids and Buyids. Washm- 
gir all the time remained a loyal ally ofthefoimer 
dynasty. Ha-an being the candidate of the Boyids. 
About 950 he was attacked by Rukn al-Dawla in 
J.-ihau,tan and had to retire; in 954 a last en- 
deavour was made to recapture Raiy, together 
with Ihn al-Muhtadj. After the failu.e of this 
e.vpeditioii he was again driven back to Khurasan, 
nit -oun reinstated by a .Samanid army. In 962 
the same thing happened again: Washmgir had 
to leave .Sanya and withdrew to Djurdj'an. At 
.ast. in 9 ^ 7 , great military preparations were made 
by the .s.im.anid Mansur h. Xuh to attack Rukn 
al-DawIa; the Samanid general Muhammad b. Ibra- 
him .'^irmjjui joined Washmgir in IJjurdjan. Washmgir 

to he cflief pnmrm n/-?za»- *1 . 1 .• 
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to be chief commander of the expedition 
Init befo.e it came to an end Washmgir was killed I 
_ a wild boar in .Muharrani 357 (according to ! 
-Iiskawaih on Muharrani = December 7, 967). ' 
He was succeeded by his son Kabus b. Washm- ' 
gir ji| v.p Washmgir had won the reputation of . 
an able and good ruler and the Ziyarid dynasty ' 
i^s not seldom called after him the dynastv of ' 
ashmgir. As his biography shows, he did" not I 

ai'-'' accounts for the 

dwin hng down of the large territory originally 


conquered by Mardawidj. At times, howesei. he 
was undisputed ruler of Tabaristan and 1 ij unijar. 
although, as Ibn Hawkal (p. 274) points fU-. 
there remained strongholds which he nevei h./i 
been able to subdue. 
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al-WASHSHAC Abu ’l-Taiyib Mchammau v.. 
Ahmad b. Ishak b. Yahya, Arabic pbilol 0 gi -"t 
and bel esprit, pupil of Mubarrad and of Tha^lai • 
who earned his living as a teacher in an elementary 
school, but in the most important of his work' 
that has survived to us, the Kitab al-Mtiioadi-ju 
(ed. R. E. Briinnow, Leyden 18S6, reprinted a' 
Kitab aUZarf tva ''l-Zuraf' 5 ^ ^ Cairo 1324)- 
pared a handbook of rules of good society for 
the aristocrats of Baghdad. In addition there 
vives by him a letter-writer: Tafrtdj al-Middid 
iva^Sabab aUWusul ila L-Faradj or SurTo 0!’ 
Mtihddj wa ’'l-Alhdh fl EasTlil al-Ahbdb in tlv: 
Berlin MS., Ahlwardt Verz., 8638. He wa^ 
probably also the author of the Kitab 
Muluk al-Arab fi 'l-Didkitlya, the first part ot 
which was printed in Baghdad in 1332, although 
Yahy2 alAVaslislja^ is named in it, 

Bihli ogr ap hy : Ibn al-Nadim, al-'Eihrist, ed. 
Flugel, p. 85; Ibn al-AnbSri, Nuzhat alAlibl>a\ 
Cairo 1294, p. 374; Vak.Qt, Ir^ad al-Ar'ib^ ed. 
MargoUouth, vi. 277 sq . ; al-Suyuti, Bughyai al- 
IVilat., p. 7; Flugel, Die gramm. Schnlen dev 
Araber., p. 2 12; Wustenfeld,/?/V GeschicJitschvedh’i 
der Araber., IS'O. 87. (C. BrocKEI.maNN) 

WASl. [See Wasiya.] 

WASr "ALlSI* or ^\i.I , an Ottoman 
author, scholar and poet, stylist anu 
calligrapher of Philippopolis. His full name 
is: "Ala' al-Dm 'All telebi b. Salih or Salih-zade 
al-Rumi, known as "Abd al-Wasi" "Alisi or 
"AUsi (from the rfiuderris Mewlana '^Abd al-^^aisi 
whose assistant [f/iulaziret] he had been). He 
miiderris in various medreses in Brussa, Adrianopl 
and Constantinople, then kadi. He died in Brussa 
in 950. His fame is mainly based on the elegant and 
pompous translation, surpassing even the Persian 
original, of the Anwar-i Suhaill of Husain Wav/ 
Kashifi [cf, KA^iFi] which in turn is a transla- 
tion from the Arabic version of the Kalita "a'a- 
Dtmna of "Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa" being based 
on the Pancafaeitra. On the complicated problem 
of the Kalita wa-Dimna see that article. The 
manuscript of a version of the Kalita 'iva-Difana 
done directly from the Arabic is N'>. 1897 in the 
Laleli Library in Stambul, The Turkish translation 
by W asi' "AUsi called Iltinidyun-ndnic with it'’ 
pompous and elegant style and the interspersed 
verses was regarded as one of the most important 
' prose-works of the old schooR a masterpiece which 
■ could not be equalled and a model of tasteful 
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style and composition. While the grand vizier j 
Lutfi Pa^a (945—947) accepted the dedication ; 
of the work to which Wasi' had devoted his vrhole | 
life with the reproachful remark that he would I 
have done better to have devoted his time to legal 
treatises, Sultan Sulaiman, whose attention was 
called to it by the historian Ramazan-zade at once 
recognised its importance and the very next day 
appointed the author to the important oft'ice of 
kadi of Brussa. He died there only a yeai later. 
The Humayun-name was printed in Bulak in 1251 
(1835). One of the two synopses made by Othman- 
zade Ahmed TaTb (d. 1136=1723) appeared in 
1256 under the title Thamar al-Asmar. Another 
svnopsis was made by Mufti \ahya Efendi. ^ 

Bibliography. Tashkopru-zade, 

mhnamye, p. 172, transl. by Rescher, Constan- 
tinople 1927, p. 307; Latifl, Tezkerc., Constan- 
tinople 1314, p. 248; Pecewi, TTiViM, Constan- 
tinople 1283, i. 59; Ihuiaiya, Sidpill-i othmani., 

Hi. 497: RiPat, Lughsp vi. 93— 94 ; v. Hammer, 
G.O.D., li. 229—234 and G. O.R., 1. 1 14; 
Catalogue., p. 227; Gibb, History of Oltcmnn 
Poetry, iii. 90, A. I : Flugel, K'atalog, m. 229, 
267. (Th. Menzel) 

WASIF, Ahmad, official historian of the 
Ottoman empire, belonged to Baghdad, early 
entered the service of high Ottoman jiignitaries, 
for example Kel Ahmad Pasha and Abaza Mehem- 
med Pagha, for whom he acted as librarian. He 
was captured by the Russians and his fortune was 
made when he was sent with letters from Catherine 
the Great to the grand vizier. He finally acted as 
secretary {u'ak''a nttzcls', q. v.) at the pe..ce o 

Bucharest (1772)- In Dhu T-Hidjdja 1197 

1783) he was appointed imperial historian (n-rtXu / 
nuwls: q.v.) in place of Enweri [q. v.] Efendi. 
Five years later he was sent on an extraordinai) 
mission to Madrid, which is fully descrilied by 
him. As the Russo-Turkish war had broken out 
in the meanwhile Enweri was again appointed 
official historian during his absence in - pa'n an 
Edib his deputy. Wasif on his return had 
to be content with an office in the Porte un i i 
1205 (1791) he was able to take a very ac i\e 
part in the peace negotiations, for w-hich he was 
granted the important post of Aua.lo u 1 
hasebedyi n'eklli. Later we find him _ 

ionely and wretched life in Stambul, maintaining 
a constant fight with poverty. He was then banwhed 

to Mytilene but recalled on a change of goveri ment 

and again given the post of imperial historian 
(1213 = 1798). In Djumada I 1220 (July 1805) he 

L^even'p.mnoted to be .rdr 

and bad health ciippled him ^ 

on 7 'h RabP I 1221 (May 24, 1806). He was not 
an attractive character because he was gre , 
envious and malicious to a degree but rightly 
enioyed a great reputation as an historian. As h 
had^aken^n active pait himself m important 
events, his accounts are of Pttcnliar Instorical value. 
His style is noble and sonorous and wasregaided by 
hH contemporaries as a model on-P-ssive wn 
From his pen we have four state chronicle 
Lown asik»r»A appendices, because they fnUo'' 
on to 'Izzi’swork [q. vj. 
the title m/uisin a/-Athar soa^ha ,k 
fon the va.ious editions cf. Babingei G. O. II.. 
7337 ), runs from 1166 (beg. Nov. 8 175^) to 
Radjab 1188 (Sept. 7, 1774 ) but the greater 
part of the second volume (1183^1 1S8) is fiom 


the pen of Enweri. As to the appendices themselves, 
the first which follows on to Enw'erl s fourth part 
deals with the concluding events of the year 1197 
(end of 1783) and ends with the month of 
Sha'-ban 1201 (June 1787)- The second append^ 
begins with Selim’s Ill's accession (Radjab 1203 — 
April 1789) and ends with the beginning of the 
year 1209 (beg. July 29, 1794). The third appendix 
covered the period for 1213 (beg. June 15, 1798) 
to 1217 (beg. May 4, 1S02): it seem, to have 
completely dtsappeared. The fourth and last ap- 
pendix runs from Rabl' I 1217 (July 1S02) to the 
end of Shawwal 1219 (Jan. 1805) In conclusion 
Wasif wrote a biief account of Napoleon s 
invasion of Egypt. It is one-sided and theie- 
fore of no value as history. Wasif also prepared 
translations from the Arabic, for example, 
he translated Zamakhshari's [q. v.] A'asoaghib al- 
Kalim into Turkish. 

Bibliography', v. Schlechta-W ssehrd, Die 
osmanischcn Geschichtsschreiber der neueren Zat 
(repiint fiom vol. viii. of the Denies. Ak. 
jrieii, Vienna 1856), p. 5—9 1 I- Babinger, 

G 0 ll\. p 335 — 337 (with a lij-t of manuscripts, 

printed thts, separate editions and translations 
of the works of W as i f E f e n d i). 

(Fr.\nz Babingek^ 

■WASIL B. ‘ATA', AbU Hudh.aifa ai.-Gh.azzal, 
the chief of the Mu'tazila [q.v.]. Btogia- 
phical facts concerning this peisonahty .are meagre, 
especially from early sources, yet without consi- 
derable divergencies. Born in Madina in 80 (699- 
700), where he was a client of the Banfi Dabba, 
or of the Banu Makhzum, he inigiated to Basra, 
where he belonged to the circle of Hasan al- 
Basri [cf. ai.-h.asax b. abi 'l-hasan al-baskiJ, 
and entered into friendly relations with notable 
personalities such as Djahm b. Safwan [q. v ] and 
Bashshar b. Hurd [q. v.]. With none of these three 

men, however, these relations remained undistuibed_ 

His wife was a sister of 'Amr b. tbaid Abu 
Tthniau [q.v.], next to himself the most celebrated 
of The earliest Mu'tazila. He had the guttuial pio- 
iiouiiciation of the y. on account of Ins masteiy 
of the language he succeeded m avoiding this 
letter, in and sayings, specimens of which 

are preserved. Further he was conspicuous for 
his giraffe-hke neck, an object of satiiical lines 
bv his foimei fiiend Bashshar. 

He received the Dkab al-Cihazzal because of his 
frequenting the spinneis’ market in order to bestow 
alms upon the pool women who exercised that 
metier. He was piaised for being veiy scrupulous 
in touching money. 

Wasil's deviation from the views of Ha,an 1, 
said to have liecome the starting point of the 
MuTazila. 'fhe origin of the name of the sect 

cannot, however.bebased on that fact [_seeMU TAZII.vJ 

Four the.ses are a.scribed to Wasil; Denial of 
Allah's eternal qualities [cf. the art. siKAjt the 
doctrine of free will, which he shared with the 
Kadarites; the doct.ine that the Mu-lim who 
commits a mortal sm enters into a state intermediate 
between that of a Muslim and that of a iahi , 
the doctrine that one of the panics who took part 
in the murder of 'Uthman, in the battle of the 
Camel and that of Slffin was wrong, just as m 
the case of Iran [q. v.] one of the parties must 
be considered to swear a false oath. 

The last doctrine is made by the author of the 
Hitab al-Intisar the slatting point of Wayil’s 
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system. He repiesents it in this form: The intention 
to kill a sahabj [cf. ashab] does not render a 
Huslim fasik (p. 170). Vet he admits to having 
been rebuked for this representation, on the ground 
that Wasil considered the intention to kill one of 
the sahdba as kiifr [cf. k.afir]. 

In this connection it may be noted that the 
passage on Wasil m Djahiz’ Bayan suggests more 
important deviations fiom orthodox Islam than 
tho^e mentioned in later sources. 

Lack of contemporary information is the cause 
of our not being able to say more of this. 

It is said that Wasil propagated his ideas through 
missionaries whom he sent to different parts of 
the Muslim woild. Al-Shahrastani states that in 
his days a sect called al-Wasjliva was living m 
the Maghiib. Yet the Wasjliya are not mentioned 
in al-A^^arI*s Makalai^ wheie the name of Wa^il 


occurs once only (ed. Riter. i. 222). — He is said 
(see e. g. Ibn I^allikao) to have written several 
books or pamphlets on the theological and political 
questions of his das.y He died in 131 (748 — 749). 

Bibho^ 7 ’aphy' Abu ’l-Husain LA.bd al-Rahim 
b. Muhammad b. 'Uthman al-Khaiyat. Kitab al- 
hitisar^ ed. Xyberg, Cairo 1344, Register; al- 
Ma^^ad!. al-Dhahab^ ed. Paiis., vii. 234; 

al-I^ahiz, IStfab ai-Bayau^ Cairo 1311, i. 8 : 

Ibo kuiaiba, A iab al-Katib, ed. Grunert, p. 15^^: 
Abu 1 -Faradj al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aybam, iii. 24. 
61; 'Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, K’itub ai-Fark 
bam al-Firak^ ed. Muhammad Bidr, Cairo 1328, 
register; al-Shahrastanlj Kim al-Miiai zva' i-Xihal, 
ed Cureton, p. 31 — 34; al-Mubarrad, ai-Kamii. 
ed. Wright, Register; al-Idji, Mawakif, ed.’ 
Soerenseii, p 290. 330: Ibn lOialiik'an, ed. 
Wustenfeld, NO. ygj . Yakut, Irshri'b, ed. Mar- 
goliouth, G.M.Sy vii. 223 sqq.\ al-Mahdi li-Dln 
Allah Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-.Muitada, Kitab al- 
Mimyi^ ed. Arnold. Haidatabad 1316 — Leipzig 
1902, Register; al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-Ftidal, 
NO. 2301; Pococke, 5 /^ir,^/^/.d;'j;^„w^ed. White, 
Oxfotd 1S06, p. 2T4 sq.\ Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen, i. 193: h. 261. 262; A. v. Kremer, 
Aulturgeschichte des Orients miter den Chaiifen, 
n. 410 sq.] H. Steiner, Die Leipzig 

1865, p. 25, 49 sqq.-^ Houtsma, De strijd over 
hei dogma in dcei Islam tot op el-AsKari^ Leyden 
^^ 75 ' P- 5 ^ Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber 

den Islam^ Heidelberg igio. p. loi ; H. Galland, 
Es‘^ai sur les Geneva 1906, p. 39Jyy.; 

il. Horten, Die philosophischen Svsteme Jer speku- 
lativen Theolo'^en im Islam. Bonn 1912, Register- 
Houtsma, in W.Z. K.M.^ iv. 219 sq, 

J- Wfc'-'SINCK) 

WASIT, once one of the most impor- 
tant cities of the Trak in the centre of 
which It stood. The city was a creation of al-Hadj- 
djidj b. Wsuf [q. V.]. As to the date of its foun- 
dation, the statement- of the Arab writers vary 
letwecn 83 (702) to 84 (703). Yakut is probably 
nght in saying that the liuilding of it occupied 
(702-705) Al-Hadjdjadj was 

certa mly hving ,n hts new city by the year 84. 

f'Jundation cf. Streck, op, at. 

\I patter (7/. cit. p. 208: 
Mas udi, G ^ , viii. 360 1 F 

On the immediate reasons which led to the 
building of a new town and the choice of its site 

by cr^auL A'-H^djdjadj wished 

y eating a fixed camp for the Syrian troops, 


his best soldiers, to strengthen their moruN and 
by separating them from the Hrakis to .ucr. 
friction bet\^een them. The new garrison i. ';i 
was also intended to keep in check the tu«i t..i 
bulent military colonies of Kufa and Basra, f u i, 
was built equidistant between them (cf. Muli . 
Der Islam im Morgen^ und Abendlandc\ n 
1885 — 1887, i. 394; Wellhausen, Das ara- ■ 
Reich und sein Sturzy Berlin I902, p. 15'- 
Perier, op. cit.f p. 205 sq.; Reiteme)er, op. . 
p. 46 sq.). Being immediately above the B.:. . 
[q. V.] W^it was also intended to facilitate i - 
effective control of these somewhat inacce^iil L 
regions. 

According to the usual statement, al-Hadj(lj".L 
himself chose the name Wasit = “middle" for h ' 
new city, because it was roughly midway betwL-- 
the two principal cities of the Trak, Kufa a” 
Basra, and was a similar distance from al-.Aha. '. 
the capital of KhUzistan. 

According to another story, however, theie i a'l 
previously been a village named Wa^jit al-Ka^.V 
(= Wasit of the Reed) on the site chosen by al- 
Hadjdjadj; cf. Streck, op. cit.^ p. 322 sq. and Peri-i 
op. cit.., p. 206 sq. 

Id the Muslim east, at least where .Aialuc 
nomenclature prevailed, there were over 20 places 
called Wasit in the time of the "Abbasid caliplutc. 
The most important of all these was Wa.^it al- 
Hadjdjadj, as the town is often called to diatingurib 
It from others of the same name; it is also parti- 
cularised as Wasit al-^uzma (“Great Wasit”) ana 
Wa'>it al-Hrak (cf. Streck, op. at., p. 3 ^ 3 )- 

Even if we reject the somewhat doubtful exi^- 
teoce of a place named Wasit al-Kasab, the imme- 
diate vicinity of al-Hadjdjadj’s town was ahead} 
inhabited in the Sasanian period; Wasit was buik 
on the west bank of the Tigris while opposite it 
on the east bank lay the town of Kaskar. 

In the story of the foundation of Wasit which ha> 
been embellished with legendary details a not incon- 
siderable part is played by the great magician 'Abd 
Allah b. Hilal, whom al-Hadjdjadj brought speciall) 
from Kufa (cf. Yakut, iv. 885, ^ and 
vii. 255) Considerable sums were required to build 
the new city (cf. Streck, p. 325; Perier, p. 20S 
and Keitemeyer, p. 47 — 48). The palace built by 
al-Hadjdjadj was surmounted by a towering green 
dome which got the name of al-Kubba al-khaqf • 
Its plan (square in general form, the measuiement'' 
of the sides, the dome) afterwards served as a 
model to the caliph al-Mansur in building bi' 
palace in Baghdad; the latter was therefore aL" 
called al-Kubba al-khadr'^ . Beside his palace al- 
Hadjdja^ built the chief mosque; al-MansQr al-'O 
copied the proportions of this in his chief mosque 
likewise built beside the palace in Baghdad, a" 
Herzfeld points out in Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. 
im Fuphrat- und Tigrisgebiet., ii. (Berlin 1919)' 

P' ^ 35 - 

Among the buildings erected by al-Hadjdjadj 
in Wasit must be mentioned the large prison 
called Dimas (presumably Greek $vf{j. 67 -tov “prison ) 
(see Streck, op. cit.., p. 326). Al-Hadjdjadj died m 
95 (7*4) in Wasit and was buiied there. 

At first al-Hadjdjadj would only allow Arab-' 
(preferably Syrian) to settle in his new capital: 
later he settled there Transoxanian Turks (maiid> 
from Bukhara originally) from Ba-^ra where a con- 
siderable number had settled, sometimes as prisoners 
and sometimes as voluntary emigrants (cf. P^rieri 
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op. (it., p. 209). It was only after the death of I north, south and east from it. one along the Tigris 
al-Hadjd]adj that the old native Aramaic population to Baghdad, another through the Batiha to Basra 


and the I’ersians were admitted; in couise of time 
the population became a very mixed one. Wasit 
and Kaskar gradually became merged in a single 
twin city united by a community of political and 
economic interests. 

During the whole period of the Umaivads, Wasit 
remained the most important town in the diak, 
the seat of gosernment of the country and the 
residence of its governors except for the last years 
of the dynasty. It was the ‘.\bbasids who put an 
end to the dominating position of Wasit. But even 
after its loss of position as the centre of the region | 
Wasit continued to be of great strategic importance. 
It has always played a very important part in the 
political and military history of the central and j 
southern 'Irak, especially that of the districts of 1 
the Batiha and Maisan [q. v.]. Cf. Ibn al-Mu’allim | 
and Maigoliouth in Z. A., xxvi. 334 .0/;/. In the ! 
xvth century Wasit played an impoitant part under 
the dynasty of the Musha'sha' Saiyids: cf. Caskel, 
hlamica.^ iv. 48 sq. 

The decline of the city seems to have gradu- 
ally begun in the xv^k century. This wa.s mainly the 
result of a change in the distribution of the w.\ter 
to the two arms of the river at the old bifurcation 
of the Tigris at Kut al-'.\mara. It may be men- 
tioned that the Turkish geographer HadjdjI Khalifa, 
who lived tn the first half of the xvidh century, 
in his Qj.ihan- 7 iuma (Latin version by Xorberg, 
Lund 1818, p, 70) records of Wasit th.it it lies in 
the middle of the desert and that the canal there is 
famous for the pens made out of its reeds. 

The population of the town in the days of 
its prosperity was certainly very considerable. \ akot 
who was several times in WSsit shows that in the 
early decades of the xiiitk centtuy it was still a 
large place. The liihkan, the Persian landowners, 
were still in Va'kiibi’s time (see B.G.A.. vii. 322), 
i. e. about 891, living iu the old town of Kaskar. 
The Christian element must have been not 
inconsiderable in Wasit in the Muslim period; 
their quarters were probably in Kaskar, as in the 
Sasanian period. Heie there was in any case a 
Jewish colony before the Arab invasion. Benjamin 
of Tudela, who visited Babylonia about 1170, found 
a strong Jewish community in Wasit which he 
estimated at 10,000 people, the same as in Ba^ra. 
The bulk of them presumably lived in a special 
quarter of the old eastern city. 

The region in which Wasit was built Is said to 
have been unfertile before the settlement by al-Hadj- 
djadj. The latter improved the soil of the suriounding 
country. The result was that conditions of life 
became much healthier and sanitation w.as improved 
so that the climate of Wasit was regaided as he.rlthier 
than that of Basra. The Ar.ab geographers agree 
in their panegyrics on the countless orchards, 
extensive groves of date-palms, the water flowing 
everywhere, the plentitude of fish, and the veiy 
fruitful yield of the soil of the region of AVasib 
Much corn was exported from the granary of 
Wasit and in times of f.amine Baghdad had to 
be supplied from here (cf. the accounts of Istakhri, 
fbn Hawkal, MukaddasI, Yakut, Kazwini, Ibn 
Battuta in Streck, op. cit., p. 328 — 330 )- 

WSbit was also an important centre of com- 
munications, partly from its location on the 
navigable Tigris and its position in the centre of the 
'Irak and from the fact that important roads ran 


and the third to al-.Ahwaz (Khuzistan). W asit was 
therefore bound to become an important commercial 
centie: as MukaddasI mentions, it had fine bazaars : 
among other things, valuable textiles were manu- 
factured here (for curtains) which were known as 
Wasifl fabiics (cf. B. G. A.^ iv. 375 and Salmon, 
V Intt oditction topograph, a Vhistoire dc Baghdad 
\ d' al- Kh aftb al-Baghdadi. Paris I 904 i P- ^35). 
j Shipbuilding also played a part iu the activities 
i of Wasit in view of the busy traffic on the river; 
al-aoasitiya is still found in the 'Irak as the name 
of a kind of boat, cf. Lu gh at aid Arab, v. (Baghdad 
1927), p. 463, II- 

Wasit also took the place of its predecessor 
Kaskar as capital of one of the twelve districts 
into which the Sasanians had divided the 'Irak for 
taxation purposes (cf. thereon Streck, c/. rtV.. p, 15, 
l8, 332). 

Wasit was not only a strong ganison town but 
an important agricultural and commercial centre. 
It also distinguished itself in the cultivation 
of knowledge, particularly of Muslim theology. 
Among its inhabitants in the time of MukaddasI (c. 
9S5) were notable legists and Kurban readers: the 
study of the sacred book was especially carried on 
here ( 5 . (J..-!., iii. n8, 119, note). Ibn Battuta (ii. 2, 
9 sq. and cf. Streck, op. cit.., p. 330 — 331) who 
was m Wasit in the first half of the xivth century, 
is full of praises of the pious citizens, most of 
whom knew the Km-'an by heart and recited it 
correctly. The subject of tadiwld al-Kur^an [q. v.] 
was studied with special enthusiasm. .-A represen- 
tative of the art of re.tding the Kur’an who belonged 
to Wasit was Isma'il b. 'AH (d. c, 1291 ; cf. 
Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 411)- 

It may be mentioned that the mystic theologian 
al-Hall5dj who was born in Favs, spent his youth 
in Wa,sit (cf. L. Massignon. al-Hallaj [Paris 1922], 

i. 20 r</.). In this connection it may be noted 
that the founder of the Karmatian sect of the 
Bakliya, Abu Hatim, made his first appearance in 
295 '(90S) in the sa-.vad of Wasit [cf. above, 
art. BaKlIya]. 

In Wasit was also studied the h i s t o r y of the 
town and of that of the adjacent Batiha. .-\slam 
b. Sahl Bahshal (d. 904) wrote a local history, 
consisting mainly of biographies (see Wiistenfeld, 
Die Geschichtschreibcr der Arabei\m Abh. G.G.IV.., 
18S2. IS®. 83; Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ i. i3S).The 
history of Ibn ai-Maghazill al-DjultabI (d. 1139; 
see Wustenfeld, op. cit., p. 240) was probably a 
continuation of this. An appendix to the latter 
work was probably the local chronicle of '.\bd 
al-Rahman Muhammad b. Sa'id al-Dhahabi al- 
Dubaithi (d. 1239); see Wustenfeld, op. cit., 
X®. 323; Brockelmann, G..A.L., i. 330; Z. S., 

ii. 107. 

Ibn Abi T-' Abbas .Ahmad b. Bakhtiyar (d. 1157), 
a native of Wasit, wrote a history of the Batiha 
(Tarikh al-Batiiihy, cf. '.\lt SharkI, in Liighat al- 
'Arab, vi. (Baghdad 1928), p. 279,3 

As to the history of the mint of Wasit, we 
have coins of the town from its foundation (85 = 
704) down to the period of the Mongols of Persia. 
Cf. e. g. St. Lane-Poole, Catal. of Oriental Coins 
in the British Museum, vol. x., p. ccxvii. — viii. 
(years 85-326 = 704-937 or 701 — 770=1301- 
1368) and O. Codrington, Manual of Musulman 
Numismatics (London 1904), p. 194. 
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In conclusion we have still to discuss the site 
of Wasit. Its exact location is one of the most 
difficult and most impoitant problems of the 
hixtorical geography of mediaeval Babylonia. We 
knov definitely that the twin city of Wasit-Kaskai 
stood on the Tigiis on either side of it. All the 
.\rah geographers of the ixth — xiidh centuries agree 
in this (cf. the passages in Streck, op, cit., p. 319 sq. 
to which we may add Mas'udi, B.G.A., viii. 53, 17 
and also Suhrab [Ibn Serapion], who about the 
middle of the tenth century described the river 
and canal system of the 'Irak fully; see his Kilab 
'Aiij'dih al-Ahalun al-sab^a [ed. Mzik. Leipzig 1930] 
p I iS, 3 = y. A’. A. 5., 1S95, P' 9- 4 ftont below). 
In order to identify the site of Wasit the first 
thing necessary is to establish the course of the 
mediaeval Tigris. It must be pointed out that the 
arm of the Tigris on which Wa.-it stood, the main 
stieam of which since the xvth century has been 
gradually diminishing and sinking to be a secon- 
daiy arm, as the bulk of the water was gradually 
diverted fiom below Kut al-'.Amara into the eastern 
bed. is to be considered the real lower course of 
the Tigris, 

The Shau al-Haiy (better Shatt al-Gharraf) 
which branches off at Kut al-'Amara S. E. from 
the main stream, has been usually said to be the 
mediaeval Tigris (on this water course cf. especi- 
ally the aitt. DlEJL.'t, 'irak; and maisan). It forks 
again a little below the town of Kut al-Haiy 
(abo known briefly as I.Iaiy) into two arms, one 
of which IS now called Abu Djuhaiiat and as a 
lule i.s now the only one to contain water, and 
the eastern Shatt al-.A'ma. Roth unite again at the 
village of Shai^ Khadr f Khderf and enclose an 
island about 30 rniles long called Djazirat al-Hairat 
on maps. Herzfeld has rightly pointed out in Sarre- 
Ileizfeld, op. c!/., 1. 247, that the Shatt al-Haiy 
forms the greatest crux in the ancient geography 
of the 'Irak. Is it really the mediaeval Tigris or 
is It only a secondary aim- Perhaps we have to 
see in it a canal which w'as dug in ancient times 
to give a convenient connection between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The little that we have 
so f.rr learned from European travellers about the 
luins of Wasit is against locating it on the banks 
of the Shatt al-Haiy and therefore against identi- 
f'lng the latter with the mediaeval Tigiis. 

I- nfortunately the whole canal and river system 
of the Shatt al-Haiy, especially the wide territory 
between it in the west, the Tigris in the east and 
the Kuphrates in the south, has been very insuffi- 
cien-ly investigated from the geographical point 
oi Mew and Jhe maps to be consulted for the 
region of Wa-it are very defective. Of the.se the 
following have been used here: F. R. Chesney, 
iT'w h.xpiJition fo, the survey of the rivers Euphra- 

tes and Tf'ris (London 1850), Atlas, plate ix. 
pertinent text in vol. i. 36—37); Ed. Sachau. 
-• m Eiiphyat und Tigris (Leipzig 1900). plate ii. 
and ct. p, 69 sg ■ Lover Mesopotamia between 
W and the Persian C»// (i ; 1.000,000), 
London, War Office, 1907 (also reprinted by the 
cauographical section of tlie German Ceneral Staff, 
^er in 1915)- ^ ^t^te von ordbabvloeiien (tova'oo\s\.r\ 
edition; I 200,000k sheet 9; Kut at-'Amara, Berlin 
Pfei'ssisch I.andesauf- 

(ikT) 19:^. 5^^ Bagdad, Berlin 

A number of European travellers visited the 


actual site of the mediaeval Wasit in 
the xixt^ and centuries; their accounts ho\^- 

ever are rather brief. The first to be mentioned 
are the Enj^lish officers Orm>by and Elliott wlio 
-stopped m Wasit in 1831. On their informatit n 
are based the statements in Chesney, op. cit ^ 1. 
37; J. R. Wellstedt, Travels to the citv of 
Caliphs, London 1840,1. 17 i (an edition of Oriruvl)} ^ 
diary) and J. B. Fraser, Mesopotamia and As.'^vtia. 
Edinburgh 1842, p. 155. R. Koldeweg and 1-. 
Moritz are said to have visited Wasit duiing the’r 
archaeological expedition to Southern Babylonia 
in 1886 — 1887 ; but so far nothing has been 
published of their observations. Count Aymar de 
Liedekerke-Beaufort, who fell in 1916 in the War. 
also visited Wasit on an archaeological expedition 
in 1913 — 1914- His valuable account of the district 
in question was published by Virolleaud, in Baby- 
loniaca, vi., Paris 1922, p. 105 — 116 unfoitunateh 
without a map. We therefore really have onl} 
two biief descriptions of the ruins of Wasit, one 
of 1831 and the other of 1913 — 1914* 

The former going back to Ormsby and Elliott 
gives (according to Chesney) the following data 
The old dry bed of an arm of the river can be 
followed for a few miles below Kut al-LAmara: 
this flows S. S. E. through the ruins of Wasit and 
then goes on in the same direction under the name 
of Shatt Ibrahim, and rejoins the Euphrates mid\\ay 
between the Shatt al-Haiy and Kurna. That this river- 
I course should be recognised as the Tigris proper, on 
I the banks of which Wasit lay, is suggested by the 
! breadth of the ancient bed and the ruins on both 
Mides of it: some of Wellstedt's notes supplement 
this: mounds of ruins are to be seen everywhere; 
the ground is covered with fragments of buildings 
(pillars, architraves, friezes, glass and ceramics). 
Special mention may be made of a fairly well 
preserved little domed building in the style of 
the period of the caliphs, very probably a mosque : 
the channel which cuts through these ruins is of 
the breadth of the Euphrates. Fraser finally tells 
Ub that in the vicinity of the old town there has 
arisen a little village of 40 — 50 wretched houses 
built out of the material of the ruins and inhribited 
by fishermen. 

As to A. de Liedekerke-Beaufort’s description 
80 years later (see op. p. 115 — 116) it may 
be noted that this traveller came to Wasit from 
the old Babylonian site of Zerghul (Surg^luil). 
4 miles N. E. of ^atra; striking N. E. After 3 
hours' march from Zerghul he crossed the old 
silted up bed of the Tigris of the '^Abbasid period 
which the natives call ^att el-Khorder. This he 
met again at the ruins of Wasit. Among the shapeles-' 
mounds of ruins there the only remarkable thing 
was a fine brick portico. According to A. <le 
Idedekeike-Beaufort, Wasit lies 25 miles west of 
Haiy (Kut al-Haiy). This remaik must be due to 
an error or rather to a slip of the pen : for it must 
be ‘‘east of Haiy” (correct also the statement 
above, art. Kaskak). Our traveller thinks that the 
Tigris in ancient times used the ^att al-Haiy a-, 
fai as Djelatseker (meaning Kal'at Sikkar on the 
^att al-A'^nna), then followed the lakes of the 
swamps (//tVs: cf. above, art. maisan) of Telloh, 
al-IIibba and Serghul, finally entering the sea at 
the side of the modern Hor al-Hammar (cf. above, 
art. MAi'vAN'); in the Muslim period on the other 
hand, it created for itself this eastern bed on which 
Wash lay. 
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According to the already mentioned map of 
Mesopotamia, sheet 5^, Bagdad, the geographical 
position of Wasit is 32'^ 15' Xoith hat. That this 
town is probably to be placed north and not 
south of 32'^ N. Lat. was already proved by 
Wagner (in d. G. G. /T., phll.••hi^t. Kl., 1902, 
p. 272, 279) from the ''tatements of the mediaeval 
Arab itineraries. On the above mentioned map the 
ruined site of Wasit is crossed by a channel running 
S. E.; three further channels enter it of which those 
still in use take their water from the Xahr Dudjele. 
Quite close to Wasit is marked a place Beled, 
presumably the fishing-village mentioned by Orm'^by 
and Elliott (in Fraser'). 

The Dudjele (= little Tigris) leaves the Tigris 
about 6 miles below Kut al-'^Amara. It might be 
identical with the ancient, now dried up arm of 
the river which Ormsby and Elliott were able to 
follow and which they took for the mediaeval 
Tigris of Wasit (see above). In Stielei’s Handatlas 
sheet 59 (1918). this water couise is marked as 
Shatt al-Wasit and Wasit itself is marked on it in 
32*^ 15' (according to the map of Mesopotamia, 
leaf 9, Wasit lies 4 — 5 miles south-west of the 
river Djudjele). The distance between Wasit and Kut 
al-Haiy is, according to the map of Mesopotamia 
sheet 5d and that of Babylonia, sheet 9 (see above), 
and sheet 59 in Stieler’s Handatlas, about 15 miles 
as the crow flies; A. de Liedekerke's estimate 
(25 miles) is decidedly too high. The distance 
Wasit-Kut al-^Amara is about 45 miles as the 
crow flies. 

The question of the site of the mediaeval Wasit 
would therefore seem to be solved with conside- 
rable certainty by the above considerations. The 
town was at one time sought on the bank of the 
Shatt al-Haiy or at least in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood; modern native geographers of the "^Irak 
like Hashim al-SaMi and 'Xbd al-Razzak al-Hasani 
still hold this view. It is a fact that the place-name 
Wasit is still found in the di^trict in question, 
especially around Kut al-Haiy as well as to the 
south in the island foimed by the two arms of 
the Shatt al-Haiy. quite near the eastern arm. the 
Shatt al-A'^ma. Chesney {op. cit., i. 3^ Atlas, 
plate ix.) knows the “mounds Neishaget Wasut” 
in the neighbourhood of Kut al-Haiy to the east 
of it. On the same position Loftus puts Wasut 
in the map accompanying his Travels and Kesear^ 
ches in Chaldaea an I Sn.da//a (London 1857); 
Streck therefore also at one time (1911, see above, 
i., p. 677^) considered locating Wasit near Kut al- 
Haiy. Hashim al-SaMi ( Djughrafiyat al-^Irak al- 
haditha, 2^d ed., Baghdad 1927, p. 145 ) 
obviously the same region in mind when he places 
the ruined mounds (tells) of Wasit on the b.anks 
of the Shatt al-A'ma near the town of al-TIaiy. 
'Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani {Rlhla n 'I- Irak. 2^'^ 
ed , Baghdad 1925, p. 29) holds a similar view: 
he lays stress on the existence of numerous tells 
and pieces of buildings, still vi.sible at the present 
day. The same author says in his more recent 
work Muiljiz Ta^rikh al-Bulddn ald-lrdkiya (Bagh- 
dad 1930, p. 1 19) that al-Haiy is identical wdth 
the ancient Wasit. 

Cuinet’s authority (see his La Ttirqtiie d' Asie. 
ni. 313) says that half-way betw'een Kalfat Sakar 
(the already mentioned Ojelatseker in A. de 
Liedekei'ke — KaLat Sikkar; a little below 32° 
N. Lat.) and Kut al-Haiy one comes to an area 
covered with mounds, which may be presumed to 


contain old ruins; the most important is “Hai 
al-Ouaset”, the celebrated town of Wasit; there 
one can still see the door of a palace which the 
local Arabs call el-Menare. With this statement 
in Cuinet, I would take a note in L. Massignon, 
{La passion d'aLHallaj, Paris 1922, i., p. 23) which 
is based on a communication by a Baghdadi, a former 
inspector of the domains in the region of al-Haiy. 
According to the latter, the now abandoned ruins 
of Wasit, which lie on the bank of a dead water- 
course named Rasid. consist only of a few old 
tombs and a minaret in ruins (apparently that 
mentioned in Cuinet). The reference here is pro- 
bably to the same ruins as are mentioned by 
Chesney and the two modern Arab geographers. 
In keeping with these views Wasit is placed by 
Kiepert. Carte generate de PEmpi/e Ottoman 
(Berlin 1892), on the eastern bank of the Shatt 
al-Haiy. in 31° 55'. 

We also find marked on maps (e. g. in Chesney, 
plate IX. and in Stieler's ILandatlas, too. cit.^ in 
the latter in about 31^ 45' N. Lat.) on the already 
mentioned Shatt al-Haiy island a village of Wasit 
al-Haiy, which no doubt still exists. It is about 
25 miles south of Kut al-Haiy and at least 4 miles 
from the Shatt al-A^ma which probably at one time 
flowed directly past it. This is the Wasit of the 
map Loiver Mesopotamia, several times already 
mentioned, which marks also in 31® 45' on the 
east bank of the eastein ^att al-Haiy arm a KaPat 
Shaikh ^ewaid with the addition “al-Wasit’h 
It must be left for future thorough topographical 
study on the spot to establish what these villages 
or rums near and on ShaU al-Haiy are. The existence 
of two places called Wasit, one in the vicinity of 
Kut al-Haiy, one much further south (Wasit al-Haiy), 
seems to be proved; but it also seems safe to 
assert that all these places in the region of the 
Sh lit al-llaiy have nothing to do with the mediaeval 
Wasit. The occurrence of the name Wasit in this 
region could, in my view, be explained most simply 
by saying they arc settlements by emigrants from 
the old mother-city. When their existence became 
more and more threatened by changes in the course 
of the Tigris, many, if not the majority, of the 
inhabitants must have abandoned the city and 
settled on the banks of the Shatt al-Haiy which 
presumably gained in impoitance with the decline 
in the Tigris at Wasit in volume and importance. 
To distinguish it from the ancient Wasit a colony 
of people of Wasit on the Shatt al-Haiy may 
have been called Wa^it al-Haiy. 

On the antiquity of the town of Kut al-Haiy 
nothing is exactly known, but I do not consider 
it probable that it goes far back into the middle 
ages; while it may have existed then as an in- 
significant village, it only began to come to the 
fiont from the xvi^k century with the decline of 
Wasit. It may in a way be described as the 
successor of the ancient Wasip Kut al-Haiy is 
now developing rapidly; it is the largest place in 
the whole valley of the Shatt al-Haiy and at the 
last census had about 10.000 inhabitants (cf. '"Abd 
al-Razzak al-Hasani. Mudjiz etc, 1930, p. I19). 

Bibliography'. In addition to references 
in the article see: B.G.A (ed. de Goeje), passim'. 
Yakut, MiLdjam (ed. Wustenfeld),iv. 881 — 888; 
Baladhuii (ed. de Goeje), p. 289 — 292; Tabari 
(ed. de Goeje) and Ibn al-Athlr, Kariil (ed. 
Tornberg), Indices, s. v.; M. Streck, Bahylonien 
nach den arabisch, Geographen, ii. (Leyden 1901), 
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p. 51S — 3^8 (wheie further references are given)5 
G. Le Stiange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphat: (Cambridge 1905), p* 39 — 40 and 
previously in J.E.A.S., 1895, p. 44 — 45; J 
Perier, J'ie a' ALHadjdjadj fbn Yousof (Paris 
1904')^ p. 205 — 213 (and index, S.V.); E. Reite- 
meyer, Die Stadteg? undiingen der Araber im 
lA.am (Munich 1912). p. 44 — 48: J Obermeyer, 
Die Landsekaft Babylonien im Zcitaltcr des 
Taimuds tin i des Gaonats (Frankfurt a. M. 1929), 
p. 91—93, 199— 201, 336—337; cf^ also the 

ai tides AI,-EATIHA, K ASKAR and VAISAN. 

(M. Streck) 

WASIYA (a.), commission; as a technical term, 
last will, testament, legacy: learr, the per- 
son empowered, paiticularly the executor of a will. 

1, The waslya of the pie-lslamic Arabs was 
less concerned with the distiibution of the estate 
than with orders and instructions to the survivors; 
it is the spiiitual testament of the dying man 
sanctified by religion which is to hand on obli- 
gations and secure the continuity of tradition. In 
this sense, according to the Shfa, 'Alt is the waft 
of the Prophet and every imam the wasi of his 
piedecessor, i. e. the continuer of his religious 
task and the steward of his doctrine. The literary 
form known as wasiya for transmitting instruction 
and advice, especially from devout men and scholars, 
goes back to this source. 

2. In so far as the term wasiya was of signi- 
ficance in connection with the law of property m 
Muhammad’s milieu, it must have consisted in the 
consideration of more remote heirs — something 
between legal will and an expression of wishes — 
alongside of the '^asaia who are called upon first 
to inherit [cf. mir.a'£H]. .According to Sura xxxvi. 
50 (of the second Meccan period) to draw it up 
befoie death was the obvious duty of a Kuraish 
merchant. Such a wasiya is e.xpressly ordered the 
believer.^ by sura n. 176 sq,;. in favour of parents 
and “relatives ’ (sura iv. 37, which, without using 
the term demands the same thing, adds also the 
so-called confederates); at the same time any 
alteiation falsifying it is foibidden but any friendly 
inteifeience in the interests cf reasonableness is 
allowed; sura ii. 241 going decidedly beyond the 
old Arab usage, makes provision for the widow 
b) a wasiya a duty. These ihree passages date 
from about the same time, the year 2 a. h. Sura 
'■ 105 sqq , appaiently later, prescribes for the 
"apya, which it presumes to be usual, two wit- 
nesses, the method of swearing them and the 
manner of challenging their evidence. 

3- The later thorough regulation of the law of 
inheritance was doubtless intended to replace the 
eai her rules for the wasiya [cf. mirath] ; a tradition 

"Inch e.xpiessly states this was very early inter- 
pieted to mean that a legacy in favoui of an heir- 
at-law IS inadmissible at all; the former verses 
were therefore considered abrogated by the latter. 
Along with this prohibition the restriction of the 
legacies to one third of the estate is prominent 
n the traditions. Neither of these rules is traced 
to Muhammad, it is true, but they obtained recog- 
m ion so early and so generally that only the 
in'’!’ divergent views are to be found 

m tradition e g, al-Darimi, fVasaya, Bab 8, 14, 

f 5409). The question 

P >ment of the debts or vice versa; the 


second alternative predominated and quite early 
Further traditions reveal two opposite views on 
the making of a wasiya: on the one hand ii U 
urgently recommended and on the other one Y 
advised against it; in any case, an unjust wa^iva 
is regarded as a grevious sin and a just one on 
the contrary as a good deed. To insert pioiH 
advice m the wasiya (cf. section i) is regarde 1 
as commendable. — Stress is laid upon the state- 
ment that the Prophet died without making a 
wasiya — against the Shi^^a view (cf. Lammen-. 
Fatima^ p. Iio sqq.'), 

4. According to the teaching of the Fikh, everv 
Muslim may make arrangements by will that : a. 
one or more individuals shall settle the busine-:-, 
of the estate as zrasl; this wasi represents the 
estate, actively and passively, may not however 
burden it with an ikrar and enjoys the privilege ! 

! position of the arnin \ that b. he or another way 
as wall al-mal is to administer the property of 
his infant children (or grandchildren); for this 
office the mother usually comes first, although 
according to the Shafi'is, she has no legal claim 
to it; the 'vast as administrator of the estate is 
empowered to transact all business of his ward 
but may only pledge or dispose of his land or 
houses in a case of obvious advantage or absolute 
necessity, and when the latter reaches his majority 
he must render an account; in both cases a. and 
b. the persons named are urgently recommended 
to accept the appointment as waft (the so-called 
and if possible to do the work of the office 
without payment; in case of necessity the hak.m. 
the public authority, represented by the kadt.^ sees 
to the appointment of a wosj^ who in this case is 
usually called kaiyitn^ the kadi is also empowered 
to supervise the wasi and if necessary to dismiss 
him; that r. legacies which in all must not amount 
to more than a third of the estate after payment 
of debts [cf. MlRATH, 6a] are to be paid; if it 
turns out that they amount to more than a third 
of the estate they are cut down pro rata iinle-js 
the heirs ah intestato., to whom the remaining two 
thirds go. confirm the provision of the deceased 
after his death. Under the same limitation come 
all gratuitous business transactions which he has 
undertaken in a condition of severe illness {maraa 
al-fnawf) or, according to the ^afihs and Maliki--. 
also under any other serious threat to his life, if 
his death results from it; a legacy in favour of 
a person who is also an heir of the testator to 
be valid needs the approval of the other heirs: 
it is further demanded that the person who draws* 
up the will should be capable of doing busine^'' 
(with the exception of the spendthrift under age) 
and act under no pressure; that the legatee at the 
time of making the will is in a position to accept 
the bequest (except an unborn child, which is 
born within the next six months) and survives 
the testator and further that a transfer of property 
in the subject of the legacy is possible (but it need 
not yet be in existence at the death of the testator, 
for example the produce of a piece of land); the 
wasiya can be used not only for individuals and 
groups of individuals but also for public purposes 
or even assume the form of a foundation (yt>-'akp ) 
but in this case its purpose must be one allowed 
by law; a definite form is not prescribed for 
drawing up a will but the Muhammadan law of 
evidence requires two witnesses even in the case 
of a written wasiya; lastly for validity acceptance 
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by the legatee after the death of the testator is 
necessary ; the testator on the other hand retains 
while alive the power to alter the wasiya. 

5, The limitation of gratuitous disposal of pro- 
perty in case of mortal illness to a third of the 
estate is the answer of the fikh to attempts to 
obtain real liberty of bequest by evasions: other 
plans however, which are still in use at the present 
day, could not so easily be prohibited. Among 
these is the irrevocable acknowledgment (zhiir) 
which may refer to all kinds of obligations, admits 
no eounterproof and in case of a mortal illness as 
well as, at least according to the Shafi^Is, in favour 
of an heir, may be completely rejected; only in 
case of obvious impossibility is it invalid. '1 he 
next two evasions are only effecti\e befoie being 
overtaken by mortal illness. They are the so-called 
Aida hi i. e. a gift, in return for which 

another, even if insignificant, gift is stipulated or 
given, which cannot be regarded in law as ihe 
purchase price (this gift is complete and irrevocable 
even if the giver does not own it up to his death), 
and the endowment the yield of which 

the founder can allot quite freely to any one 
legally qualified and (but this is only according 
to the Hanafis) earmaik during his own lifetime 
fur his own support or the payment of his debts. A 
simple gift ijiiba') from one man to another may 
also be used to circumvent the restriction to a third 
and sometimes the waslya is actually put in the 
form of a hiba^ for which as far as possible the 
approval of the nearest blood relation is obtained 
(both usual in the Dutch East Indies). Fuuher 
possibilities of evasion by hctuious tiansactions 
are given in the /^;i'c/-Uteraiure. In many Muslim 
countries however, in contrast to these endeavours 
there is a decided objection to the wa-^iya, e, g. 
in Somaliland. 

Bihlio^vaf h y i Section 1 1 ellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heideniiuns^^ P- I 9 M i.ammens, 
V ArahU occuimtcile avant I'Hegire^ p. 200. 
Section 3 ; Wensinck, A Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition^ s. v. Will; Peltier, /.^ 
Livre des Testaments dn -n^aluh ’ d'el-hokhari^ 
Algiers 1909. — Section 4. in addition to the 
Arabic works, especially; Juynbull, Handbuch 
des islahiischen GessEes, p. 19^-) ^^5 
Handleiding"^, p. 229, 260 sqq. ; ^ esey-Fitzgerald, | 
Muhammadan Laio^ chap, xiii., xix.,^ xx., xxi., 
XXV. E, XX vi, E a; M. Abdel Cmwad, X E-xhiiticn 
testarnentai) e en Droit Musulman (Paris 1926, 
thereon Snouck Hurgronje, in Deutsihe Literature 
zeitung, 1932, p. 6). — On the teaching of the 
Shaflhs : M. Mossadegh, Le Testament en Droit 
Musuhnan, Secte Chyite, Paris 1914; on the 
teaching of the Ibadls; Milliot, in Kevue des 

Etudes Islamiqiics^ p* 

(Joseph Schacht) 

WASSAF, a Persian historian, pioperly 
Wassaf* al-Hadrat “panegyrist of the court”, the | 
name by which Sharaf al-Din 'Abd Allah b. Fadl 
Allah of Shiraz is known. Employed 'as a tax- 
collector under the Mongols, he became the protdge 
of the minister and^historian Ra^id al-Din, who 
presented him to Lldjaitu (7*2 = 1312), ^when 
the Ilkhan was in Sultaniya. Plis history Tdrtkh-i 
Wasjaf is the continuation of the Ta'rjkh-i 
Dfahaft-gnsfia of ^Ata Malik Djuwainl; it is called 
Tadjziyat al-Anisfdr wa-Tazdqiyat al-A^sdr “di- 
vision of the towns and propulsion of the 
centuries” and covers the period 1257 — 1328. 


Although it contains an authentic account of 
contemporary events, its value is diminished 
by the lack of method and the artificial and 
bombastic style, imitated by his successors. J. von 
Hammer edited the first volume with a German 
translation (Vienna 1856). The whole text has 
been lithographed in Bombay in 1269 (1853). 

Bibliography: Taaikh-i If Bombay 

1269, p. 544 sqq.\ Rieu, Cat. Fers. MSS. Brit. 
Mus.. p. 162; Rida Kuli Khan. Madtma'^ aL 
FusahlF.^ i. 655; Hammer, Geschichte d, schon. 
Rede'kunste Persiens. Vienna 1818, p. 243: Edw. 
G. Browne, Hist, of Persian Literatnie under 
Tartar Dominion.^ Cambridge 1920, p. 67. 

(Cl. Hu.xrt) 

WATAD or WATID, “a peg'’, means in prosody 
1. a group of two vocalised consonants followed by 
a quiescent consonant {viitad mad^nul')-, 2. a group 
of two vocalised consonants, separated by a quies- 
cent consonant {ji'ataJ majrui). Kach foot ought 
of necessity to have a watad followed or preceded 
by one or two saiai [q. v.], 

B i b i i 0 g y aj) h y. See the article ^Arud. 

_ (Moh. Ben Ciieneu) 

al-WATHIK BI ’LLAH Abu Dja'far HakCn 
B. al-Mu'TASIM, 'Abbasid Caliph. He was given 
the name Harun after his grandfather Harun al- 
Rashid; his mother was a Greek slave. On the 
day that his father al-Mu'-tasim bi 'llah [q. v.] 
died (l8'h Kabl' I 227 = Jan. 5, 842), al-Wafhik 
\\ as proclaimed as his successor. Befoie ai-Mu'tasinr’s 
death an alleged descendant of the L’maiyads, 
named Abu Harb, usually called aI-Mubaika‘ “the 
veiled’’ fiom the veil which he always wore, had 
provoked a dangerous lising in Palestine, and Kadja^ 
b. Aiyub al-Hadari whom al-Mu'tasnn sent against 
him could at first make no progress. Soon after 
the accession of al-Wathik, Uamascus also became 
the scene of a great rising; the rebels shut the 
governor up in the citadel and encamped on the 
plain of Mardi Rahit not far east of the town, 
but they were very soon routed by Radj 3 ’ who 
had been recalled to meet the danger from Palestine. 
He next turned his attention to al-Mubarka'. After 
a section of the latter’s followers had left him 
because the season for sowing the fields was ap- 
proaching Radja’ succeeded in defeating and 
capturing him. The Beduins around al-Medina 
also gave the Caliph trouble. When the Banu 
Sulaim plundered the market places of the Ilidjaz 
the governor of al-Medina sent a large army under 
Hammad b. Diarir al-Tabari against them; but 
he was defeated and slain so that al-Wathik had 
to turn to the tried general Bogha al-Kabir [q. v.]. 
In Sha'ban 230 (April — May 845) Bogha entered 
al-Medioa and after defeating the Banu Sulaim 
and taking the prisoners to al-Medina he performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and then turned his 
attention to the Banu Hilal, who had also taken 
part in the rising. The must guilty were imprisoned 
in al-Medina and the others pardoned. Bogha then 
turned against the Bantl Muira and the Banu 
Fazaia, who had seized the town of Fadak, but 
as soon as he appeared they abandoned the town 
and took to flight (231 = 845 — 846). In the 
meanwhile the prisoneis escaped from al-Medina 
and killed their warders but were cut down by the 
citizens of the town with the help of the many 
negro slaves in al-Medina. In the following year, 
Bogha had also to fight against the Banu Numair 
i in al-lfamama and only subdued them after much 
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difficulty. There were also troubles among the ' 
Kdjaiidjis and the Kurds. Al-\Vathik died on the 
2yd I)hu 'l-Hidjdja 232 (.Aug. to, 847) at the 
age of 32, or according to others 34 or 36. He 
had not the gifts of a great ruler and his brief 
leign was not distinguished by remarkable events. 
The Caliph's character also was not such as to make 
him belored. It is true that he was liberal to the 
poor in Mecca and al-Medina and he also treated 
the C-Mids with great benevolence and took a 
considerable interest in poetry and singing; for 
the rest he is described as covetous, intolerant 
and devoted to sensual pleasures. He extorted 
huge sums of money from the high officials and 
as an ardent Mu'tazill he persecuted the orthodox 
theologians. In the circumstances, it is not remar- 
kable that the generally respected Ahmad b. Xasr 
b. Malik al-Khuza'i prepared a plot to dethrone 
the Caliph and put a check to the arrogance of 
his Tuikish officers. By an accident the signal 
was given too soon (Sha'ban 231=. April 846J; 
the authorities were therefoie able to discover 
the conspirators without difficulty and Ahmad b. 
Nasr VI as e.xecuted. 

Bibliography. al-Tabart, ed. de Goeje, 
lii., index; Ibn al-.Athir, ed. Tornberg. 

vi. 372, 376; vu. 6—9, 12—26; al-Mas'udi, 
ilurudi al-Dhahab. ed. Paris, inde.x; Va'kubi, 
ed. Houtsma, li. 5S4— 590; Kitab al-Aghani., 
see Guidi. Tables alp}iahetiques\ Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
af-A'itWi 1, ed. Derenbourg, p. 323—325; \Veil 
Ge^chichte der Chalifen., ii. 337 — 346; Muir. 
The Caliphate., its Rise., Decline., and Fall\ 
P' 522 — 525; A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
itnd Abendland., i. 523 J7., 543x7. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

WATTASIDS (B.anu Wattas), a Moroccan 
dynasty of the xvth and xvith centuries. 
The Banu AVattas were a collateral line of the 
gieat family of the Banu Marin, to which also I 
belonged the Banu cAbd al-Hakk, founders of the I 
dynasty generally known as the M a r i n i d d y- 
nasty [q. v.]. After leading a nomadic life on 
the edge of the Sahara and the high plateaus of the 
Central Alaghiib the Banu Wattas settled in the xiiiih 
century in eastern Morocco and soon established 
themselves in the Rif, of which they were became 
pr.rcticall^)- independent ruleis, when their relatives 
the Banu Marin had replaced the last .Almohad 
luleis in northern Morocco. Henceforth their history ' 
Is at first linked with that of the Marinidsand after- 
wards closely connected with the Christian attempts 
to conquer territoiy in Morocco and with the events 
which led to the accession of the Sa‘dian princes ' 
to powei in the middle of the xvith century. 

During the whole of the Marinid dynasty, the 
Banu Wattas, on account of the bonds of rela’tion- 
ship which connected them with the ruling family 
had been overwhelmed by the latter with honours’ 
dignities and offices which they held either at the 
court of Fas or m the piincipal towns of the 
country. In 823 (1420) Sultan Abu SFid M’thman 
was assassinated and .Morocco was left in complete 
anarchy and exhausted by civil war. Spain had ' 
now lieen almost entirely reconquered by the 
Christians; the Portuguese had seized Ceuta' several 
pretenders supported by Tlemcen or Granada 
were endeavouring to restore for their own ad- 

ILTfne of 'If'' A A™ 
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Zaiyan, who was governor of the town of Sale*, took 
control of the destinies of the country. lie pro- 
claimed and succeeded in getting recognised a hoii. 
still a minor, of Sultan Abu Sa'id, Abu Muhamiiia 1 
f\bd al-Hakk, and ruled the country in lus nanu 
as vizier. This legency was continued far be)o:Kl 
the minority of 'AbJ al-Hakk. When Abu Zakaiijiri. 
(called in his land Abu Zekri) died in 144S, he 
was at first leplaced as mayor of the palace by 
his cousin ^ A I i b. V u s u f, then by his >on 
V a h y a. 

Events at first favoured the BanQ WaUa->. The 
lepcated landings of the Portuguese on the Moroccan 
coasts soon produced throughout the cuunU) 
a revival of religious sentiment which found c\- 
pression in summon'> to a iljihad and in aiousing 
the fanaticism of the masses by marabouts and 
descendants of the Prophet. The Wattasid regent-^ 
at first turned to their own advantage this feeling 
among the people by taking the lead in the 
holy war and organising the struggle against the 
Portuguese. While .\bu Zakariya^ succeeded in 
inflicting a severe defeat on the latter in 1437 
and taking the Infanta Ferdinand prisoner, Ali b. 
Yusuf was less successful and could not prevent 
the fall of al-Kasr al-Saghir. In Fas, the Idn^id 
shorfa’ [q. v.] were working for themselves, reviving 
the cult of Idris II [q. v.], the founder of the 
town, and their chief ^Ali b. Muhammad al-Djuti 
saw his power growing daily. At the same time 
the regency of the Banu Wattas had come to an 
end; two months after he had assumed power in 
145S, Yahya, the third Wattasid vizier, was assas- 
sinated along with most of his family. The Marinid 
Sultan ^Abd al-Hakk then tried to govern directly 
but he very soon alienated the people of the capital 
by his mistakes, such as appointing the Jew Haraii 
as vizier. In 869 (1465J, he was assassinated and 
with him the Marinid dynasty ended. 

But two brothers of the vizier Yahya had been 
able to escape the massacre of their family in 145 ^* 
One of them, Muhammad al-^ai kh, had taken 
refuge in Arzila (A.sila) and had been able to create 
an increasingly important party in the highlands of 
northern Morocco. On the death of 'Abd al-Hakk, 
he made up his mind to take Fas, now under 
Idrisids government, and after a six years’ struggle, 
he entered the ancient capital of the Marmid> 
and was proclaimed sultan there in I47‘2- 
reigned until 1504 but had to face many ditlicul- 
ties. The capture of Granada by the Catholic kings 
in I 492 > the foundation of Mazagan [q. v.] and 
of Safi [q. v.] by the Portuguese had only ex- 
asperated still further the religious movement in 
Morocco and encouraged on all sides the rising 
of pretenders who used the djihad for their own 
private ambitions. 

On his death, Muhammad al-Shaikh was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, called a 1- 
Burtukali (the Portuguese), who managed to 
hold the throne of Fas till 1524. But events were 
moving rapidly; the SaMian shorfa', after conso- 
lidating their authority in the extreme south of 
Morocco, advanced rapidly northwards and in 1523 
seized Marrakush. The struggle between Watta-^id-- 
and SaMians was only to end in the final triumph 
of the latter. The successors of Muhammad al- 
Burtukali, his son Abu ’ 1 - 'Abb as Ahmad 
(1526 and 1547-1549) and his gran<lson Muham- 
mad al-Kasri (1545-1547), vainly endeavoured 
to check the vigorous progress of the Sardian 
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prince Muhammad al-Shaikh al-Mahdi. When the 
latter in 1550 had finally occupied Fas, the issue 
was decided. A second Wattasid pieteuder, ^Ali 
Abu H a s s u n (Ua Hass-uu), brother of Muhammad 
al-Burtukali, made another effort to save and 
restore his dynasty: he went to seek help in the 
lest of Barbary and in Europe, visited Charles V 
m Germany, seemed to have interested the Por- 
tuguese for a time in his fortunes, and finally 
persuaded the Turks, who had just arrived in north 
Africa and extended their rule to i'lemsen, to make 
an expedition against Fas. 'I'his city fell to them 
ID 1554 but Muhammad al-Mahdi regained it a 
few months latei. The last Wauasids now left 
Morocco without hope of return. Some, it F in- 
teiesting to note, were conveited to Christianity 
and became monks. 

The period of the WaltSsids in Moiocco was 
one of transition between the Berber and the 
^aiifian dynasties, between the mediaeval and 
the modern periods in the history of the country. 
In spite of the political turmoil, the country had 
occasional brief periods of prosperity, fas conti- 
nued to flourish under the Banu Wattas, as it had 
done in the gieatest days of the Maunids, and it 
was at this time that it was visited by Leo Afri- 
canus, who has left us a valuable and accuiate 
description of it. 

A genealogical . table of the Banu Wattas with 
full notes is given in H. de Castries, Lcs Sources 
inC'iiies de V Histoire du Maroc^ first series, Spain, 
\ol. i., Paris 1921, pi. iv. (p. 162 and 163). 

Bibliography', The main facts regarding 
the dynasty of the Wattasids are scatteied tlirough 
the treatises on Moroccan hagiogiaphy and 
biography of the xviBh and xviii^h centuries. 
The only consecutive sketch of their history 
is that given at the end of the xix^h century 
by the historian Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasiri al* 
Salaw’I [cf. AL-SL.\\vi], in his Kitab al‘Istiksa\ 
i. 159 sqq. — The Euiopean sources aie 
Marmol and Diego de Torres. Cf. also the official 
documents published or in course of publication 
in H. de Castries, Les Sources inedit es de I Hi- 
stoi>e dll Maroc. A monogiaph was w'rilten on 
the Wattasids by A. Cour, La dynastic niarccame 
des Beni Wattas, Constantine 1920 (cf. on this 
book and its subject Revue Afncaine, 1921, p. 
185 — i8g; HespB-is, i., 1921, p- 49^ — 497)* 

(E. lAVl-PKOVENgAL) 

WATWAT, Ra^Id al-DIn, a Persian 
poet, a native of Balldi, whose proper name was 
Muhammad b. ^Abd al-D]alil al-T‘mari (descendant 
of the Caliph 'Umar); he was called Watwal (the 
swallow or martin) from his diminutive stature 
and insignificant appearance. Fie flourished under 
the Saldjuk sultan Sandjar and the Kh'^arizmshah 
Atsiz (d. *551 = 1156—1157) and was secretary 
and court poet to Atsiz. While Sandjar was be- 
sieging the latter in the fortress of Hazarasp in 
Kh^^arizm (khanate of Khiwa) in 54^ (1^7) Le 
commissioned the poet Anwaii to w'rite insulting 
verses which were shot into the town on an arrow', 
and Watwat had to leply to them. Taken prisoner, 
he was ' co'ndemned to be cut into seven pieces 
but was saved by the intervention of Miintakhab 
al-Din Badi' al-Katib, ancestor of the author of 
the Djahdngusha, who lemarked that the swallow 
[yvatvoat) is too small a biid to be cut into seven 
pieces and that they should be content to cut 
him in two, which caused Sandjar to laugh and 


pardon the poet. In 547 (1152 — 1 1 53) he incuired 
the wrath of Atsiz and was banished from the 
court of bUl'^Siuzm but was restored to favour on 
acldressing a poem to him. He died in this towm 
in 578 (1182 — 11^3) aged 97 lunar years, it is 
said. In addition to poems, he left works m prose : 
the Matlub Ktill Talib, a translation and para- 
phia-jC in Persian of the 100 sayings of 'All, 
which has been edited and translated into German 
b\ H. L. Fleischer (Leipzig I S37), and ihe 
al-Sihi “gaidens of magic”, a treatise on rhetoric 
based on the Tai dyuman-i Balaghat, “the inter- 
preter of eloquence” of Farrukhi, used by E. G. 
Browne in the introduction to vul. ii. of his 
Literary History of Persia (London 1906). tiis 
Dixoan contains 7,000 verses. 

Bibliography'. 'Awfi, Ltihdb al-Aliab (ed. 
Browne, 1906), 1. 80 — 86; Dawlat ^ah, Tadh- 
kirat al-ShiLara' (ed. Browne, 1901), p. 87 — 92; 
Lutf 'All Beg, AtcRi Kede (Bombay 1277, no 
pagination), region of Turan; Rida Kuli Khan, 
ALadjmif al-FusahlP (Teheran 1295), 1. 222 

(copious extracts fiom the Dhoan)’, ‘Ata"' Malik 
Djuwaini, TcLiikh-i DjahdngushZi (ed. Muhammad 
Kazwini. Leyden 1916), ii. 6-1 1 ; J. von Hammer, 
Geschichte d. schon. Redekunsie Persiens„ p. iig; 
Edw. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 
ii. j24, 309 sqq.^ 330—333- (Cl. HuAny^ 
VVAW, 27th or 26>i» (when it precedes ha'", 
this is the sequence in some diclionariesj, letter 
of the Arabic alphabet, with the numeiical 
value of 6. For its palaeographical pedigree, see 
ABAFIA, plate i. — It belongs to the gioup of 
the labials (al-huyuf al-sjiafaiolyii) as well as to 
that of the soft letters {huruf al-lln'). It is pro- 
nounced like English te. In the north-Semitic 
languages and sometimes 111 Ethiopic, its place at 
the beginning of words is taken by y. In a few 
cases It corresponds with //; (cf. HrJyiiitjan “purple” 
with .\ramaic and Hebrew palX). 

B i f> I io^ rex phy. \V. Wright, Coxnparative 
GrJiiiixX'ii' of tlu Sunitk Lafiguj^es^ p. 69-73; 
C. Brockelmann, Grundriss Jcy veygl. G>am- 
motik </. sem. Sprachen^ p. 138 ssq.-, do.. Precis 
lie huguistique, Iransl. by W. Margais and M. 
Cohen, Palis 1918, p. 75; A. Schaade, 

Lauilehre. Register. (.\. J. Wensi.nck) 

WAZIR, vizier, title of ministers of state and 
of the highest dignitaries, especially in the Ottoman 
empire. The word and the idea come from Iran. 
In the Avesia vicira means “decider, judge”, iir 
Pehlevi Z’{i)cir “judge, decision”. The Arabs un- 
doubtedly took over the term in the Sasanian 
period and it was only in later times that modern 
Persian took back vazir from the Arabic as if it 
were really Arabic. Ender the Emaiyads the usual 
name of the secretary of state was ka(ii>\ it was 
later replaced by wazir (cf. Et, Quatreinere, Htstoire 
des sultans Mamloiiks de V Egypte^ ik/z, Pails 1845, 
p. 317 sqq.-, W. Bjdrkman, Beilrage zur Geichichte 
der StaatskanzUi im islaniischen Agypten, Ham- 
burg 1928, p. 6; on the origin of the name cf. 
also Th. Noldeke, Geschichte tier Persey und Araber 
zur Zeit der Sasamden, Leyden 1879, P- 53i note 
I and p. 444, note 3. where for the abstract sig- 
nificance we may compare sultan'). The first wazir 
was Abu Salama HaE b. Sulaiman al-Khallal, 
appointed by al-SaffSh who was in office from 
RabP I 132 (Nov. 749) but was killed on 5th 
Radjab (Febr. 27, 750) (cf. E. v, Zambaur, Manuel, 
p. 6 and Ibn I^allikan, Kitab Wafayiit al-A^ydn., 
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tianbl. by W, MacGuckin de Slane, i. 467). Under 
the caliphs, the vuier managed the chancellery 
i^J'iivan dl~r'usd?ii), later, as business increased, 
jointly with the head of the diwan. It meant a 
considerable increase in the power of the vizier 
when the caliph al-Rasljid gave Ilja'far b. Vahya 
al-Barmaki (d, 137 = 103) the right to decide 
petitions {tawkr ^ala 'l-kisas'. cf. \V. Bjorkman, 
cp. cit., p. 6 sq.']. A full list of the viziers under 
the caliphs is given by E. v. Zambaur in his 
Manud id gddalL'g}^ et id chronologd pour 
Vhistcin lie I'lsiam^ Hannover 1927, p. 6 — 9. 
The last was 'Ala' al-Din L^utvaini in 661 (1263). 
The successors of the viziers were the governors 
of Ba gh dad. The signet-ring was the visible badge 
of the vizier's office (cf. Ibn Badr, ed. K. Dozy, 
p. 244). history of the vizieiate under the 
caliphs with Its varying importance and scope has 
not yet been written. list of the more impoiiant 
sources is given m the A history of the 

vizieiate m Persia and under the baidjoks, cannot 
be given here, although the importance of the 
vizierate was greater th.in elsewhere, as may be 
seen from the distinguished names among the 
Persian and Saidjuk viziers. 

Under the Ottomans the first vizier is said to 
have been ^Ala^ al-UIn, brother of the second sultan 
Urkhan. The historians give 726(1326) or 728(1328; 
as the date of the inauguration of this office, with 
what Justice we do not know. Among the Saldjuks 
the office was called /cz'tteT/iz, lit. “command, advice*’, 
which Is also used in old Ottoman. The power of the 
earlie.st Ottoman wazirs was considerably restricted. 
In 7S8 (13^6) Timurtash Pa^a appears as the 
holder of the highest office in the kingdom. He 
boie three horsetails as a distinguishing badge. 
He IS regarded as the first grand vizier of the 
Ottomans (u/u ^ouzir') and henceforth every Paglia 
of three tails bore the title vizier (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
G.O.X., i. 199), The number of the viziers was 
constantly changing, lu the reign of Mehemmed H 
the number was not allowed to e.vceed seven but 
could be less. Down to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople there was only one vizier. The viziers with 
the gland viziei (n/« ivazlr in xviih century docu- 
ments and later in popular usage, saJr-i a'zam in 
official language) were called ktibbe zvezirleri “viziers 
of the dome’’ because they sat with the grand vizier 
whose name they shared but not his power, under 
the same dome in the Diwan (so J, v. Hammer, 
Dcs Osmanischen Rekhes Staatyve?-fassung und 
Slaatsvirzoaltung^ ii. 80 sqi). They were called in 
order of rank, second, third, fourth etc. vizier. 

-Us a lule, vizier in later times was simply a title 
of the other high officials like the mdiaudji^ the 
depterdor^ the Kapiidan Pasha, sometimes even of 
the Agha of the Janissaries. The grand vizier was 
Usually chosen from their number. When they ap- 
peared together before the sultan, only the grand 
vizier could speak about official business. The 
other viziers stood silent beside him with hands 
crossed. 

In w-ar time the viziers of the dome commanded 
armies and were then called scrdar oz rer^asker nnA 
had extensive powers, such as filling empty office.s 
and fiefs. They had even the right to issue firmans 
trom their camps m the name of the sovereign 
and to place the sultan’s tugh,a [q. v.] upon them. 
Iheu income did not exceed 200 aspers. In the 
reign of Ahmad HI the institution of viziers of 
the dome was abolished on account of the great 


confusion which they caused and only the Kapikhn 
Pasha [q-v.] retained the title of vizier (cf. oii the 
preceding J. v. Hammer, SiaaisverfassHug^ etc, 
ii. 81). Afterwards* it was given to the four chief 
pashas of the empire, the governors of Kumcha. 
Anatolia, Baghdad and Egypt, but then gradual!) 
extended to all the governors of the Ottoman emp'u 
as soon as they were promoted from the rank d* 
a pasha of two tails to that of padia of three tai 
On exiraordmaiy occasions such as the marriage 'u 
a sultan's daughter, according to J. v. Hammeu cr. 
cit.^ p. 82, viziers used to be appointed in nauiu 
only without any official power, \\ilh the aboliHun 
of the viziers of the dome the power of the giand 
vizier increased immensely and only began t*-' 
lose its prestige with the introductiim of reform:? 
in the reign of Selim III. The external symbol 
of omnipotence among the Ottomans also wa-' 
the sovereign’s seal, which the grand vizier kept and 
handed on to his successor on his dismissal. Un 
the honours which used to be enjoyed by the 
grand vizier as well as the insignia of his ranu. 
cf- J. V. Hammer, op. li. 85 sq.\ on the 

different names, ihid.. p. 84. — The history of the 
grand viziers of the Ottoman empire has been 
sketched by a number of authors. Cf. the list and 
I biographies of the grand viziers in F- Babingei, 
G.O.W.., p. 165, 254 259, 267, 292, 306. 

3x4, 315, 364, 365, 366, 368. Lutfr_ Pasha (d. 
1564) who had himself been a grand viziev, wrote 
a special work [Asafname') on the duties of^the 
office of grand vizier; on it cf. F. Babinger, G.O. 
/Td, p. 80 sq. With the dissolution of the Otto- 
man empire after the Great War, the office of 
grand vizier naturally disappeared. 

Bibliography'. On the history of the word. 
Geiger-Kuhn, Gr. L Ph.., i. 2, 48, 9^? * 

on Arab ideas, cf. the Kur’an commentaries on Sura 
XX. 30 and xxv. 37; Ibn al-Tikta^a, al-Faklifh 
ed. H. Derenbourg, esp. p. 25 ; Mawardi, 
A'ilab al-Ahkam al-mliantya.^ ed. M. Engei : J- 
Weiihausen, Das arabische keicky p* 8l : Ihn 
Abdus, Kitab al-Wiizara^ ed. H. v. Mcik; 

Kiiab ai-lViizarcd.^ ed. Amedroz; Mawardi, 

Ai/ab ai-Wazlr^ Cairo 1929; Ibn aUSairafi, at- 
Isharaila man nala "'l^Wizara (Fatimid period) , 
^Abd ai-'Aziz, Atkar al-^fa al-iniamlya (= bio- 
graphies of viziers under the Saldjuks, Saia- 

wids etc.); !^alil al-Zahin, Zubdat Ka^J 
Mamalik.^ ed. Ravaisse, Pans 1884, p- 93 > 
Bowen, The good Vizier Ali Ibn Isa.^ Cambridge 
1928; Makrizi, Khitati^ ii. 5®> Saev, 

ChrestomathU arabe.^ ii. 57, note 31 (important). 

(Fr.vnz Babinger) 
ag-WAZIR aL'MAGHRIBI. [See 
WEpJIHIj Husain, an Ottoman poet and 
historian. Husain whose niakhlas was Wedjihl- 
came from Baghce Seray in the Crimea at an 
early age to Stambul where he became seal-bearer 
[rnukurdar) to the later grand vizier, then Kapudan 
Pasha, Kara Mustafa Pa^a. He died in 107* 
(beg. Sept. 6, 1660) in Stambul and was buried 
before the Adrianople gate. Wedjihi left a history 
and a Diwun which has not yet been printed. 
The former begins in the year 1047 (beg. May 20, 
1637) with the description of the conquest 0 
Baghdad under Murad IV, then describes the reign 
of Ibrahim I fully, as well as the first twelve 
years of the reign of Muhammad IV. It ends with 
the year 1070 (beg. Sept. 18, 1656). The con- 
eluding portion for the year 1070 is especially 
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valuable because there is a gap here between the 
works of the imperial historian^ Na'ima and Rashid. 
There are manuscripts of the still inedited chronicle 
of Wedjihi in Leyden, Vienna and Stambui, and 
an Italian translation in the Library of St. Mark 
in Venice entitled: Relatione Jelli suecessi /lelP 
imperio oitomanno^ principianilo dalV anno di 
Mahometto 1047 sino li 1071^ e di Christo Xostro 
Signore i6jS sino U /66o^ eopnposta in lingua 
tuna da Hassan{\) Vezhi e t/adotta mil' idicma 
italiano da Giacomo Tarsia, Dragomanno veneto, 
in Pera di Constantinopoli, 1 : 20 octobre 167J. 
Extracts from this Italian translation were published 
by N. Jorga, in Annales de TAcademie Rciiniaine^ 
xxi. 55 sqq. 

Husain Wedjihi is sometimes wrongly called 
Hasan Wedjihi. 

Bibliography'. F. Babinger, G, O. fV., 

p. 208 and the references there given. 

(Franz Babixger) 

WEGA(Vega) (al-Nasr al-waki'^). The Arabic j 
name al-iVasr al-wdki^ ‘‘the falling eagle” — in 
Latin always reproduced as Vultur cadens, in 
Greek Kx^eifzivo^^ although nasr is undoubtedly 
the eagle not the vulture — is the name first of 
the brightest star (first magnitude) a in the | 
constellation of the Lyre and secondly | 
of the whole constellation of the 
Lyre itself. The name Vega, a corruption of 
waki\ is found in this form as early as the 
Alfonsine Tables e, g. “Lucida super pupillam 
deferentem et est Alohore et dicitur lVegal\ The 
expression pupilla deferens which here occurs 
for the first time in the Latin translations from 
the Arabic is to be explained, as Ideler {Sterm 
namen^ p. 71) has shown, by a confusion of the 
word nasr with the similarly sounding naftr 
“eye, pupil”; deferre is, especially in mediaeval | 
Latin, frequently used synonymously with cadere. 
The Alohore of the Alfonsine Tables is the Arabic I 
al-Lura which again is identical with the classical ' 
Greek which was applied to Vega and also j 

to the whole constellation. 1 

The Arabic name al-Salyak or al-Shalydk [q.v,] | 
also applied to both star and constellation, to ' 
which al-KazwIni gives first place, is presumably 1 
(cf. Hyde, Com. in Cl. B, 1665, p. l8 and Ideler, | 
op. cit.') an Arabic corruption of the Greek ' 

(or ;^£/lvov) “tortoise”, which we find for example ' 
in Aralus as a synonym of (The equation j 

of and is based on the legend of I 

Mercury according to which the god made tlie , 
first lyre from the shell of a tortoise; cf. Hymniis 
Horn, in Mercuriuni). Sulahfat (in al-Sufi, Hugh ' 
Beg etc.) is the Arabic name of the tortoise (from 
Pers. sulak )> surakh ■=■ pa\\ pC)\ it is therefore 
equivalent to al-Salyak. 

For the whole constellation, more rarely for j 
Vega alone, we find in Arabic literature also the > 
names al-hvazz (“crane, goose”), al-Mi^za/a \ 
(“cymbal”) and al-Sandj (“stringed instrument”); \ 
the latter word represents the arabicised form of | 
the Persian name of the constellation Cang-i rTimi j 
(“Greek harp”) and appears in the Latin translation | 
of ^Ali b. Ridwan as Assange and also from a j 
wrong reading (cf. Ideler, op. cit.) as Arnig. \ 

In the Arab conception of the constellations ! 
al’Nasr al^wakC- is a companion piece to the i 
“flying eagle” {al-nasr al-fdir) as an eagle falling 
down from north to south with wings folded, the 
two wings being represented by the stars fi, g 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


and ^ Lyrae which together, according to al-Sufi, 
are popularly called al-AtJidfj, “the fiipod”. 

Pictorial representations of a later date fre- 
quently show the figure of the falling eagle, some- 
times that of an eagle hovering in the lyre. 
(Gundel points out [Pauly-Wissowa, Stuttgart 1927, 
vol. xiii., article Lyrd\ that possibly Abu Ma^^ar 
had already thought of this combination when he 
[Arabic text, published by Dyroff in Boll, Sphaera., 
p. 527] mentions the lyre as paranatellun to the 
third decan of Sagittarius and gives the explana- 
tory note: “i. e. the Tortoise, and U is also called 
'the falling eagle’.” Tins assumption however, is not 
certain for in the text the two pictures are mentioned 
successively and not as a combination). 

The oldest Arab representation of the heavens 
of the Muslim period, the fresco in the dome of 
Kusair ^Amra (cf. Saxl-Beer, The Zodiac of Qiisayr 
^Anira, Oxford 1932, and art. MIXTaka), shows 
the constellation as a Lyre ; the fine manuscript 
of Xing Alfonso X's Book of Stars and the Arabic 
globe of the heavens of the century in Florence 
shows it as a tortoise, as do several other Latin 
MSS. of astrological works (cf. Boll, Sphaera, p. 432). 

Vega was quite well known to the ancients; 
among the Babylonians the star {belit baldti) is 
identified as “mistress of life” with the goddess 
Gula (cf. Jeremias, GeisteskiiUur.^ p. 225); in 
Chinese it is often mentioned as chih-nu (the 
“woman weaving”). It is one of the brightest 
stars in the northern heavens and therefore forms 
an extremely favourable object of observation for 
the astronomer. Among the .Vrabs it plays an im- 
portant part as an astrolabe star (cf. al-Safi: al 
Kaivakib zva "PSuwar)', in astrology however, it is 
of minor importance in view of its great distance 
from the ecliptic and is only rarely taken into 
account in horoscopes. 

Bibliography'. “^Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, 
Description dcs etoiles fixes, ed. H. C. F. C. 
Schjellerup, St. Petersburg 1874; al-Kazwinl, 
Athar al-Bilad wa'Akhbar aClbad („Kosmo- 
graphic”), ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1B49; do., 
trausl. by H. Ethe, Leipzig 1808; L. Ideler, 
Vntersuchungen uber den Crspriing und die 
Bedeutung dcr Siernnamen.^ Berlin 1809; P'r. Boll, 
5/'/me.V'<7, Leipzig 1903. — On the etymology 
of Sulahfat: A. Siddiqi, Studien itber die 
persiSi'hen Fremdworter im klassischen Arabisch, 
Gottingen 1919 (WiLLV Hari'ner) 

WILAYA (a.), a masdar from ivaliya “to have 
power over something”, according to others a sub- 
stantive like sfna'a\ a general term for any “con- 
ferment of power”, authorisation. Djiirdjani, 
Ta^ilfat^ p. 275, defines it as the “carrying through 
of a decision affecting a third person whether the 
latter wishes or not”. 

1. In constitutional law it means the 
sovereign power (= sultan; Ibn al-Sikkit 
[d. 243 = 857], in Lisan, s. v.) or the power 
delegated by the sovereign, the office of a 
governor, a zvdli. The zoilaya is derived from 
Sura IV. 62: “O ye who believe, obey God and 
obey the Prophet and those in authority amongst 
you”. It is regarded as granted by God and is 
a fard ^ala U-kifiiya. A distinction is made be- 
tween a general and a special wilaya. The imam 
[q. V.] or khalifa [q. v.] possesses the general 
power. According to Mawardi, the vizier and 
governors of proviuces have the general wildya, 
the latter for their provinces. Gn the other hand, 

7 -’ 
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wilava 


mihtaiy commanders, judges, imams (i. e. the leaders 
of the tlie leaders of the financial 

nitiLiah etc. have a .>})ecial h'ilaya. The possessors 
of a :o:.'h 7 K? mu'«t be males of full age {l-aHyk')^ be 
in full piisse^^um of iheir mental faculties, have 
no phy-'ical defects, must be 'aJi and be fitted 
bv education and knowledge for the office in 
|]ue^tIon; there aie al'-o stdl further conditions for 
particular offices (d^. g. the dW? must be a free man). 

in.aya then comes to mean the appointment 
and certificate of appointment of an 
official. The different kinds are dealt with very 
fully by Kalka^andp Subk a’-A^^a, Makala 5. 
(cf. the statement of contents in Hjoikman. Bei- 
triig: ~j(r Ge:^<:hichte iUr StdaishanzIcL Hamburg 
1928. p. 144 ‘^q \ In this connection we may note 
the designating of his successor by the reigning 
caliph, called iijilayat al-'ahd^ which was first done 
by the caliph Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik and 
became the lule in the \\bbasid period: everv 
heir apparent is still therefore called 'li'all aU'-ahd. 

U itZn.ii has in time come to be applied to the 
area of a zu 7 w's authorit) : thus m the Mamiuk 
period in Egypt and Syria it meant the smallest 
adlUL^l^trati^e area, at the head of which was a 
wall of the rank of an amJr ai-idbiHan.t (Kalka- 
shandr. -Shoh, iv . p. 199 sqq. ). In Persia it means the 
larger administrative areas into x\hich provinces 
are divided^ in Turkey, however, since the xvdh 
centuiy, the name has been given to the largest 
admini-'trative units false called iyalccj under Begler- 
begs. later (Turkish pronunciation vildyei). 

IE In personal law every freeman possesses 
:o idya (usually pronounced -d'didya; cf. Lisdn, s.v.), 
the power of di.sposing of himself (cf. e. g. Sarakhsi, 
XXIV. 157, sq). In certain cases this 
power can and mu^t be transferred to another. 
But even^ then the Klamic jurists speak simply 
of a LL'ciidViX, We have this h'diuyd in the case of 
the administrator of wakf properties, the executor 
of a will, a father with respect to his infant 
children and parncularly in the case of 'ivaiavat 
dl-nikah [see nik.vh] and idaldyat al-mal^ guar- 
dian h i p, We shall deal only with the latter here. 

Cl -Muhammad, himself an orphan^ was ahvavs 
interested in the protection of orphans, e. g. in the 
later .Meccan period in Sura xvii. 36 = vi. 153: 
^Touch not the property of the orphan, except 
tor his good, until he is grown up’E In the Medina 
period we are told that one should deal fairly 
with^orphans (iv. 126;, be good to them (iv. 40; 

Ji- 7 /i 211] and treat them as brothers (li. 218 

219; and support them for the love of God (ii 172) 
Mi.ljanimad set aside the fifth of the booty for 
orphans among other objects (viii. 42; cf. lix 7') 
The principal passage however is Sura, iv’ 2 wq • 
"And give to the orphans their property; substil 
tute not worthless things for that uhich is good, 
and devour not their property after adding it to 
)oiir own; for this is a gieat crime.... (4') And 
enbust not to the incapable (i. e. in money 
matter.; sufana ) your substance which God has 
placed with you for a .suppo.t; but maintain 
hem tlierenith. and clothe them, and speak to 
them iwth kindly speech; fs) and make trial 
O orphans until they reach the age of marriage: 
and ye percetve m them a sound judgmed 
then hand over their substance to them • 
)Ut cotiNume ye it not waslefully or hastily (6) 
oil of fear that) they are growing up. And 
let the rich guardian abstain [from it]; and let 


him who is poor use it for his support (eat nf r 
with discretion. (7) And when ye make over ih.:; 
substance to them, then take witne^'^es agaui'. 
them.... (II) Behold, they who swallow r! 
substance of the orphans wrongfully, shall swalln ■, 
down only fire into their bellies, and shall t i n; 
in the ilame’E 

The pertinent traditions only contain cei:.:M 
developments of the Kur'anic idea (cf W'ensint'. . 
HdiiUbook^ s. V. Wall and Orphans). 

h The main doctrines of the Fikh. 

1. The ward {rnahdyTir^ i. e. the ^bounT ' i' 
either an orphan minor or a mentally deticie ^ 
person (tnadjnun) or a spendthrift (safih or / 
badhtjhir). The safih w'as only added about ll v 
end of the first or beginning of the second ceutaiy 
A. H. The Kurban (cf. above) speaks, it tr.e 
of the safih but not yet in the later technics 
sense; the oldest expositors of the Kurban (Mudjab ' 
[d. 100 = 718), al-Hakam [d. 115 = 733 ]- 

[d. 117 = 736], al-Suddi [d. 127 = 744]; oub 
understand thereby women and children or one 
of these two. Tabari still criticises this luteipr:- 
tation at considerable length and defines the saj.'^ 
as ‘‘one who on account of the dissipation of hi- 
fortune, his immorality, his injury to and mi.sn;a- 
nagement of his fortune requires control [ha^ijy 
{Tafsif\ iv. 153) Abu Hanifa still refused to put 
the safih under a guardian. 

2. The guardian to be appointed should b\ 
law be the paternal father or grandfather, who is 
also entitled to appoint a guardian by wHE the 
so-called wasl (who may also be the mother). Ir 
other cases the guardian {kaiyiin) is appointed by 
the kadi. The guardian must be a Mu'sHm. who 
has attained years of discretion and is in fwU 
possession of his mental faculties, of good repute 
I'ad/) and able to undertake the office. Ciuardian- 
ship is a religious duty and can only be declined 
for important reasons approved by the kadi. 

3. The obligations imposed on a guardian. 
He has to administer the estate of his ward and 
act here as laak'il. Among his powers are that of 
arranging marriage or divorce and making ot 
a will etc. He has to champion the interests of 
his ward; he may invest his w'ard’s estate m 
business enterprises but not in his own business 
He can only dispose of lands or houses with the 
approval of the kadi. He cannot have any busines-s 
dealing between himself and his ward and cannot 
give anything away of his ward's property. 

4. The guardianship is ended by the 
death of the guardian or of the ward, by depo- 
sition of the guardian for faithless conduct or 
when the ward attains years of discretion {^bahgll^ 
as a rule at 14) or becomes rashid, i. e. capable 
of administeiing his estate himself (and according 
to the Shafih view also possesses the ability to 
recognise the true faith). The guardian has then 
to give his ward an account of his stewardship. 

Bibliography'. On I; Mawardi, al-Ahkam 
ai-siiltdfitya.^ ed. Enger, Bonn 1853; transl. by 
E. Fagnan, as Les statuts gouvernementand^ 
Algiers 1915; transl. 0 ;,trorog, 2 vols. (unfinish- 
ed), Paris 1901, esp. introd., p. 74 sqq. — On H • 
In addition to the JCitab al-Had^r in the Fikh 
works; Th. \V. JuynboII, Handbuch des idci'n- 
Leyden 1910, §44* (Dutch) ed , 
Leyden 1925, § 52; D. Santillana, htitiizicni 
I di diritto miistiltnano malichita^ Rome 19261 ^ 

I 232 sqq. (HeFFENING) 
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WIRD (a., pi. awrad). The technical term 
wird (etymologically “to go down to a watering- 
place” * not to be vocalised 'ivarJ) means the 
definite time (zvakt) of day or night which 
the pious believer devotes daily to God 
in private prayer (in addition to the live pre- 
scribed prayers). It also means the formula of 
prayer recited on this occasion^ called properly 
hizb (plur. ahzab \ cf. Makki, Kut i. 

81 — 84 and i. 4 — 22). The simplest consists 

of 4 rak'^as, with the recitation of a seventh of 
the Kurban ; but, very early, in private devotional 
piayer {du^a^ \ Sunni as well as Shfi., cf. Kulaiui, 
Kafi^ at the end — and hTiandji, cf. Djaitali, 
KanatJr al-Khairat^ iii. 397 — 416) there were added 
litanies, either isolated phrases {pa^mala^ tahlil^ 
fakblr^ tasblh^tasjiya^ istighfa 7 \ zsti'adha) or isolated 
words (Arabic names of God: Allah^ hiizva^ and 
invented or cabalistic names) because they were 
found to be “efficacious”. 

When in the xii^h century, Islamic congregations 
were formed which took up the Shf a idea of the 
initiatory they decided to teach the novice on 

the day of his admittance {talkin = akJidh ai^ivii d) 
a special xvh'd (cf. for the first appearance of this 
term L. Massignon, Recueii, 1929, p. 107,5) which ' 
became the distinctive dhikr of each congregation. 

In practice the zoird is divided into tivo: «'/></. 
^amm (dhikr djahri'), an exoteric formula often of ■ 
some length (several hundred isti ^h far, etc. several , 
times a day: after the fa<^r and maghrib among 
the ^Alawlya), and xwrtf khass (dhikr s;n-l\ “secret” ; 
name of God (e. g. ya Lapf^ among the Sanusiya), ; 
which the Shaikh only communicates to the initiate ■ 
as a great mystery (cf. Hasan Kadiil, Ir^Zui al- 
Ra^kibin* p. 27 — 28; publ. at the end of the 
Kawl makbVtl of Ibn 'AUwa of Mostaganem, Tunis, 
Nahda, 1339). The term hizb or dhikr is used by 
prefeience for the assemblies of the brethren for 
common recitation (old term sama ^ ; now loazifd). 

Since the xivth century special collections have 
been put together, in the style of the muhaddithun^ 
containing the wird of the principal Sunni taiikas 
with the isnadcii the transmission of the initiation. 
The oldest, the Risala of the hanz kubnnvi Ahmad 
b. Abi ’ 1 -Futuh Tawusi of Abarkuh, compiled 
shortly after 822 (1419) (cf. Kushashi, Simt^ P- 75 i 
109 and Kattani, Fihris^ i. 337 i ii. 274 — 275, 
306 — 31 1), remodelled and brought up to date 
successively by the shattari Gh.awth Hindi (d. 
970=1562; in Djtuvdhir and Daradjat)^ Abu 
’l-Mawahib Shinnawi (d. at Medina in 1028 = 1619; 
in ^larh ^aia d-Dyaicahir)^ Ahmad Ku^ashi (d. 
1070 = 1661 ; cf. his Sunt tnadjid^ lith. Haiderabad 
1327) and Hasan ^Udjaimi (^RisZila\ cf. ‘^Aiyaffii, 
Rihla^ lith. Fas n. d., ii. 214—222; and Kattani, 
loi cit., i. 336—337; ii- 193—1957 396), 

culminated in the famous manual, still unpublished, 
of Sanusi, called al-Salsabll al-miFin (cf. the article : 
TARIKA and L. Massignon, Reciuil, 1921, p. 169 — . 
171) where everything is found down to the “nv'nf 
of the Hindu Yogis”. These collections of awrad^ 
brought from Mecca by pilgrims with idjaza, have ; 
spread them throughout the Muslim world. ! 

Bibliography'. The essential work is ^Abd • 
al-Haiy Kattani, fihris al-Fahuris^ Fas 1346, 

2 vols. (Louis Massignon) 

WITR. In the treatment of ceremonial law in i 
haditJi and fikh this term is applied to the' 
odd number of rak^a's which are per-' 
formed at night. For details see below. 1 


I I. a. Witr (yvatr is also admitted) does not occur 
I in this sense in the Kuran, but fiequently in 
1 hfidlthy which in this case also discloses to us a 
I piece of the history of the institution, which is pro- 
bably a continuation of the history of the fixation 
! of the daily salal's.^ as the traditions on witr 
' presuppose the live daily salat's. Some tiaditions 
even go so far as to call wilr an additional salat 
I of an obligatory nature (see also below, 11 ). When 
Mu^adh b. Djabal, at his arrival in Syria, perceived 
that the people of this country did not perform 
witi, he spoke to Mu'^awiya on this subject. When 
the laitei asked him: Is then this /a/iz/" o.>ligaiory ? 
Mu^adh answered: Yes, the Apostle of Allah said: 

I My Lord has added a salat to those piesciibed 
to me, namely witr, its time is between (cf. 

' MiKAT) and daybreak (Ahmad b, Hanbal, Miisnad^ 
V. 242). In accordance with this tradition it is 
reported that witr, when it had been forgotten or 
neglected, had to be recovered (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
li. 206; Ibn Madja, Ikama.^ b. 122). T'bada b. 
al-Samit [q. v.], on the other hand, denied the 
obligatory character of witr, on account of a 
different tradition (Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 315 j-^., 319). 

A second stage in the position of witr is ex- 
pressed in those traditions in which Muhammad 
admonishes his people to perform witr, “for Allah 
is witr (viz. One), and He loves witr” (e. g. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, i. no). 

The third stage of hadztji.^ which was to become the 
point of view of all madhkab's with one exception, 
is represented in those traditions which call this 
salat sunna. Many traditions of this kind expressly 
deny its obligatory character and are consequently 
of a polemical nature: they are frequently ascribed 
to 'All (e. g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 86, 98, 100, 

1 15, 120, 145, 148 etc.). It may be that this 
question, like other ceremonial points, belonged 
to the polemical repertory of the early Shi'is. 

b. d'he time of witr is mentioned in hadith in 

connection with different parts of the night. “Witr 
consi.sls of pairs of rak^a''s'^ whosoever fears sjibhy 
has to add a ral^a in order to make the total 
number odd” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 5, 9, lo, 
75). In other traditions three are mentioned 

in order to avoid the syibh (fa~badir al-subh bt^ 
rak'atai/iy e g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 7 1). The number 
of thirteen rak^a's occurs also (Tirmidhi, IVitr.^ b. 4), 
and in general wUr is supposed not to be allowed 
after salat al-sjtbh (cf. Malik, ATinvafta^ y iVitr^ 
trad. 24 — 28, and Tayalisi, 2192: “No witr 
for him who has not performed it before sjibk'"). 

Witt is also frequently mentioned in connection 
with the hrst part of the night (cf. below, 11). ” 
Abu Huraira performed it before going to sleep, 
on Muhammad's order (Tirmi^i, li %t)\ b. 3). 
Muhammad himself is said to have performed this 
salat in any part of the night (e. g. Tirmidhi, 
\Vit)\ b. 4). The time between and day- 

break appears as the largest space accorded to witr 
in hadith (Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 242). It is pro- 
hibited to perform more than one zoitr-salat in 
one night (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 23 bis). 

c. Tradition frequently mentions the rak^a\y 
prayers, invocations and formulas by which witr 
used to be followed (e. g. Nasa'i, Kiyam al-Lail.^ 
b. 5*7 54 - Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 199, 350). 

II. The chief regulations of wilr as fixed by 
the different madhhab's show insignificant diver- 
gencies only (see ShaTani, p. 198 sqq.)^ with the 
single exception, that witr is declared obligatory 
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b\ tlie Hanafis, whereas in all the other madhhab''^ 
It is sunna (cf. above, I. a.). The rules of the 
Sliafi I school are as follows; the number of rai'^a's 
may \ary between the odd numbers from one 
to eleven: the /ilvii [q. v.] is required: after every 
two rabbt's and after the last a sal am or tasjiah- 
hnii Is performed. The best time is immediately 
alter ta/iadjdjad [q. v.] for those who do not per- 
form this salat in the hist third of the night. In 
the second half of Ramadan [see tarawIh], witr 
IS prolonged by kuriut [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. A. J . Wensinck, A Hand- 
book of Early Muh. Tradilicn.^ s. v. ; al-Mar- 
ghinani, al-Hidaya wa ' l-Hifaya., Bombay 1863, 
1. 152 sqq.-. Fntaioa Alemgni.^ Calcutta 1829, 
i. 155 sqq.', al-Shafib. A'lri/i aZ-f,'/;.’?/;, Cairo 1321, 
i. 123 sqq-, Abu Ishak al-Shiiazi, Tanlih, ed. 
Juynboll, p. 27; al-Ghazall, Ktidb al-Wadjlz., 
Cairo 1317, i. 54; do., Ihya'. Cairo 1302, i. 
*77 -ff-; Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, Tuhfat al- 
Llnhtadj bi-b^aih al-J\Tiniiddj, Caiio 1282, i. 

: Abu 'l-Kasim al-Muhakkik, Kitab 
Sha/a'r al-Isldm, Calcutta 1255 (1839), p. 25’ 
Abu lalib al-hlakki, Ant al-A’nlnb., Cairo 1310, 
i. 3 * ; al'Shabani, Aitab al-Alzzan al-kubra. 
Cairo 1219, p. 198 sqq.'. Lane, Planners ana 
Customs, index s. v. Taiaweeh prayeis; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mr. L. IV. C. -a. d. Ba-g's beorfemng 
V. h. moh. rscht, p, 402 sq. {Verspreide Ge- 
sohnjten, ii, loi sq.)'. Th. CV. Juynboll, Hand- 
leiatng tot do ketinis der mohammedaansche loet 
Uvden 1925. p. 75. (A. J. Wensinxk) ’ 

WIZARA. [See CCCazIi;.] 

W UPU' (a.J. the minor ritual ablution 
which gets rid of the condition of 'minor” ritual 
impurity (hadatJi. q. v ). Regulations for ritual 
ablutions based on a belief in demons and on 

animistic ideas weie known to the Arabs as a ■ 

survival from the older Semites but in Muhammad’s I 
time they were no longer carefully observed The ' 
regulation in Sura v. 8, of the late Medina period, ! 
ahead)- betrays Jewish influence: “Ye, who believe, i 
when you prepare for the salat, wash your faces ' 
and ) our hands up to the elbows and rub your i 
heads and your feet up to the ankles”. Muslim 

legulations for purity based on this passage and ' 

the next verse V. 9 (in part identical with iv. 46) I 
developed in all details under the influence of the 1 
corresponding regulations of Judaism but ou the ! 
whole are less e.xacting than the Jewish system. I 
Ihe material for the study of their origins is con- I 
amed in an unusually comprehensive body of ! 
raditions, m the transmission of which Ahmad b. ' 
I. anbal had a particularly large share; in it we 

’ 'a T'" antinomian ■ 

tendency and on the other an endeavour to regulate ■ 

everything m minute detail and lastly the har- I 
molding tendency of the moderate elements. 1 
1 he text of the Kur'an taken literally prescribes 
a ritual ablution before each salat. This is actually I 
n amtamed to be obligatory by the Zahiris and ' 
V K orthodox madhahib however I 

a sarT^ I "ocessary to make 

Vi • u X This I 

ew which It was even endeavoured to support 

5 aie in the condition of hadatJC'), represented 

en vep dack since ancient times. According to the 
7 a minor hada^ is produced by: I. touching 
the .lun of the other sex (sexual intercoursr^l^f 


' causes ‘‘major” hadath^ even if the two person^ 
are i elated in a way that prohibits mariia^c. 
2. relieving nature; 3. loss of conscioiisne>'5 ano 
^leep apart from a snooze while silting; 4, touchn i; 
the sexual organs and in seveial other wa\s. 

The essential elements of the 'ivudlt arc jt.- 
' cording to the teaching: i. washing ih. 

face; 2. washing the hands and the foreaim> i; 
to the elbows; 3. rubbing the wet hands on ih. 
head: 4. washing the feet; 5. observing this oitl.i 
in the process; 6. formulating the intention 
of performing the ivudw before beginning r. 
Other actions recommended by the sunna jiu 
the previous washing of the hands, rinsing of tLc 
mouih and clearing the nose (before i): siiokii.^ 
through the beard with the wet fingers, rubbii . 
the ears and washing the neck (before 4); uiteni.i; 
ceitain formulae at the separate actions, beginnii 
with the right side of the body and perluimii g 
certain actions three times. As a rule the 
takes barely tw’o minutes to perform; many peo} k. 
do it hurriedly and confine themselves to the 
essential points. The demands to which the watci 
intended for ritual ablutions must confoim, are full} 
discussed in the fikh books. If the believer hi-' 
no suitable water available or on account of illnc" 
or wounds cannot perform the usual unidt^^ it > 
sufficient to rub the face, hands, and forearms with 
sand or dust {tayammum^ q. v.). 

All the orthodox madhahib permit a man who 
is at a permanent abode, once in twenty-foui 
hours, and if he is on a journey, thrice in twent}- 
four hours, to rub his foot-covering instead ui 
washing the feet at the wudu\ if the feet when 
last covered were w’ashed clean and put into clean 
shoes, which must be impermeable and fit tightly 
This process of mash ^ala 'l~khtiffain is not pei- 
mitted by the Kharidjis nor by the Shills ; as one 
of the most important external distinctions between 
Sunna and Shfa, this has attained a considerable 
religious significance and among the Sunnis its 
recognition is an absolute essential of the profession 
of faith. The practice of mash ^ala d-khuffmn is 
very old and is perhaps one of the alleviations of 
ritual introduced by the Muslim armies. There is 
besides a difference of opinion regarding the normal 
treatment of the feet at the witdu^'. all the Sunni'^, 
the Kharidjis and the Zaidis demand that they 
should be washed, the Imamis, on the other hand, 
rubbed only; the former view, which is in keeping 
with the sense of Sura v. 8, is no doubt the 
original one, while the latter represents an attempt 
to emend it in keeping with the literal text of 
the Kurban, which caused the representatives ol 
the older view’ to produce tortuous explanations. 

Bibliography, On the aspects of wuda 
in the history of religion: Goldziher, in Archiv 
fity Beligionsivissenschaft,^ xiii. 20 sqq.\ Wen- 
sinck, in IsLy iv. 219 sqq. — On tradition ' 
Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan 
Tradition,^ s. v. wupu^ — On the development 
of Islamic legislation on purity: Wensinck, in 
/r/., V. 62 sqq. — On the doctrines of the fkh\ 
Juynboll, Handbuch des isldmischen Gesetzts., 
p. q2.sqq,\^ do., Handleiding^,^ p. 56 
further references given); Goldziher, Die Zdhi- 

rtten, p. 48 Manners and Customs of 

the modern Egyptians, chapt. Religion and Law?. 

On mash^ala^ l-khtiffain \ Strothmann, Kultns 
der Zaiditen, p. 21 sqq,-, Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
uber den Islam, p. 273 sq. (2nd ed., p. 368 
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Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932, 
general index, s. v. Shoes. — Cf, also tahara. 

_ (Joseph Schacht) 

WUKUP or Wakfa (a.), “halt”, means in 
particular the halting of the pilgrims at 
any spot they choose within the plain 
of 'Arafa; it begins on the afternoon of the 
9th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja and lasts till sunset. This 
wukuf is considered the most essential part of 
the hadjdj. The imam of the hadjd] usually in- 
troduces it (before the beginning of the combined 
zuh}‘ and ^asr salat') with a Wiutba; his words 
can of course only be heard by those in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The pilgrims for their part 
recite portions of the Kurban, say prayers - — mainly 
for forgiveness of sins — and cry labbaika [q- v.] 
and other religious formulae. The ceremony ends 
with the running {ifada') to Muzdalifa. A similar 
halt, spent in prayer and also called lankuf^ is 
made in the early morning of the Dhu T-Hidjdja 
in Muzdalifa before the running to Mina, also on 
each of the ii^h^ I2th and 13th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
after the throwing of stones on the “little” and 
“middle” heap. The stop, spent in prayer, on the 
elevations of al-Safa and al-Marwa in the running 
between these two sacred places is also 
occasionally called wukuf. 

The signihcance of the wukuf in the Muslim 
hadjdj is clear: it is a kind of common worship, 
a “standing before God” (cf, Rtf^at^ i. 141)* 
the form of the ceremony goes back to pre-Islamic 
rites. For the monotheism preached by Muhammad 
would in itself have had no reason to invent the 
sacred rite in ^Arafa and with it the most im- 
portant part of the hadjdj. It might however be 
supposed that Muhammad wished with the help 
of this act of worship to fill in gaps which may 
have arisen from the omission of some ceremonies 
of the pagan pilgrimage, and to this extent the 
wukuf may have in a way been a new creation 
of his. But this hypothesis loses its probability 
when we reflect that the wukuf (except in the 
last halt on al-Marwa, which follows the last 
scty) seems always to precede a ritual running and 
to be connected with it (cf. /f/., xviii. 192: wukuf 
in contrast to iUikaf). Now, since the ceremony 
of ritual running certainly goes back to pre-Islamic 
rites, the same may be presumed for the wukuf. 
The original significance of this custom is how- 
ever not thereby explained. This much nevertheless 
seems to be probable, that the wukttf took place 


I on holy ground or at least in the neighbourhood 
! of such: the w'ukuf of ^Arafa was perhaps located 
! at the fool of the hill later called Djabal al-Rahma, 
the special sanctity of which continued under 
Islam. The sojourn of the Israelites at the foot 
of Sinai described in Exodus xix. might in a way 
be compared with it. The Muslim theory, according 
to which the whole of '^Arafa (or Muzdalifa) is 
Tnaivktf (place of wtikTif).^ perhaps points to the 
very fact that this was not the case before Islam. 
This statement, it is true, is easily explained as 
a concession to the multitude of Muslim pilgiims 
who could not all find a place on a restricted 
I area. It may also from the first have served the 
purpose of destroying the influence of an old 
pagan sanctuary within ^Arafa (or Muzdalifa). The 
supposition that the luukuf in its original form 
presupposed the making of a sacrifice cannot be 
maintained, so far as the present evidence goes. 

Bibliography’. Th. W. Juynboll. Hand- 
I'uch dds isl. Gesdlzes, Leyden—Leipzig 1910, 
p. 1 52 sqq.’.^ [Wizarat al-Awkaf, Kism al-Masadjid] 
al-Fikh ^ala ' l-Madhakib al-arba^a.^ Kism al- 
''Ibadat.^ Cairo 1928, p. 63S — 641; Muhammad 
Lahib al-BatanunI, al-Rihla al-HidjazJya^,'p. 135, 
141, 153 sq.\ Ibrahim Rif'at Basha, MiRat aB 
Haramain.^ Cairo 1925, i. 45—47, in sq.\ J. 
L. Burckhardt, Travels iu Arabia.^'Londo'ci 1829, 
p. 264 — 273; Burton, Personal Nar) alive of a 
Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina., Leipzig 1874, 
lii. 73 — 79; J. F. Six Months in Mcccah., 

London 1881, p. 149— -i 53 ; E- Rutter, The 
Holy Cities of Arabia^ London-New Vork 1928, 
i. 162 sq.’y Muhammad Sa'^ud al-^Url, al-Rihla 
al-Sa^Tidiya al-Hujjaziya aUKadjdlya., Caiio 1349, 
esp. p. 44 sqq.., 90 sqq.’^ Snouck Hurgronje, 
Het Mekkaansche /'tvj/, Leyden l88o (= Pei- 
spreidc Gescluiften^ i. i sqq)^ p. 108, 146 — 
152, 158, 172; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums.,’^. 79 — 83,120: Gaudefro) -Demom- 
bynes, Le p'clerinage a la Mekke., Paris 1923, 
p. 227, 241 sqq., 259 sqq., 273 sqq.-, 3 V. R. 
Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 
1927, p. 340 — 342; Houtsma, Het Skopelisme 
en het stecn-oerpen te Mtna (Verst, en Mededeel. 
dcr Koninkl. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Lett.rk., R. iv , Dcel 6, p. 185 — 217, Amsterdam 
1904), p. 195 — 197; C. Clemen, Der ursprung- 
liche Sinn dcs hajf (Isl.. x. 161 — 177), p. 167— 
169; see also the articles "araFa and HADJDJ. 

(R. Paret) 
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XATIVA, town in Spain. The present orthography is Jativa. Cf. shatiba. 
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YA% 28th and last letter of the Arabic 
alphabet with the numerical value of 10. For 
palaeographical details, see Arabia, i. 382!), 3S3h, 
384a and plate 1 It belongs to the soft letters 
{huruf al-liny. US pronunciation is that of English )'. 

B 1 h 1 1 c g r a p h y\ 3 V. Wright, Arabic Gram- 
mar, 3rd ed., i. 2, 5 - 7 t do.. Ccmparative Grani- 
jnai oj the Seui. Languages, p. 69 .ryy ; Brockel- 
mann, GrunJriss a’er vergl. Grammatik tie/ se/n. 
Sprache/i, i. 138 — 150) do . Precis de lt//guistiqus 
sent , tiansl. W. Margais and .M. Cohen, Paris 
igio, p. 75; Schaade, Slba-tCaihi s Lautlehre, 
Lejde^igil, inde_x _ (.\. J. WensiN'ck) 

YA^UPJ .\.MADJUDJ (the forms Va^dju^ 
and Ma'djudj occur al.so), Gog and ilagog 
(cf. Gen. X. 2 ; E~. xxxviii., xxxix), two peoples 
who belong to the outstanding figures of Biblical 
and Muslim eschatology. Magog in Gen. x. is 
reckoned among the offspring of Japheth; this 
notion is also found in .-Vrabic sources (e. g. Baidawi 
on sura xviii. 93, where also different traditions are 
mentioned); this much only may be said here, that 
the Bible as well the .■\rabic sources connect these 
peoples with the North-East of the ancient world, 
the dwelling-place of peoples who are to burst 
foith fiom their isolation in the Last Days, deva- 
“•tating the world southwards, until they will be 
destroyed in the land of Israel (cf. H. Gressmann, 
op. cit.). ’ 

In Muslim eschatology this picture is repeated 
with many, partly fresh, details, and connected with 
the reappearance of 'Isa on the earth. Vadjudj and 
Madjudj will be so numerous that they will drink 
ail the water of the Euphrates and Tigris or of the 
Lake of Tibeiias. When they have killed the in- 
habitants of the earth they will shoot their arrows 
against heaven, whereupon God shall send worms 
into their nostrils, necks or ears, which will kill 
them to the last man in one night, so that the smell 
of their corpse., will fill the earth (Muslim, Fitan 
trad 1 10; Ibn .Madja, Fitan. bab 33, 59; Ahmad’ 

. Hanbal, i. 375; ii, 510 sq.-. Ui. 77; iv. 182; 
l abaii, T'a/r/V, xvii. 62 sq., 65). Or a host of 
iird, will catch them and drown them in the sea 
} ^ 4 )' They are cannibals 

I Iha labi. p. 320) and dwell behind the mountains of 
-Viminiya and .\dharbaidjan (Tabail, Tafstr, xvi. 12). 

The traditions of the Arabic sources are largely 
connected with sura xxi. 96 : . . , “until Gog and 
- Bgog shall have a passage opened for them fin 
1-^1 ^nd they shall hasten from every 

ngh hill etc. Here is an allusion to the con- 
nection of Gog and Magog with the dam which 
w_a.s built by Alexander the Great, as it is said in 
sura xviu. 92 sqq., “And he [Alexandei] pro- 
-ecuted his journey from south to north, uiitil he 
came between the two mountains, beneath which 
he founrj cert.ain people, who could scarce under- 
stand what was said. And they said, O Dhu 
dvarnain, venly Gog and Magog waste the land; 

tb thee tribute, on condition 

that thou build a rampart between us and them 
He answ ered. The power wherewith the Lord hath 


strengthened me is better than your tribute; lir 
assist me strenuously, and I will set a strong w.'.ll 
between you and them" etc. Then the text g- c- 
on to relate how Alexander built the dam or g.i'e 
behind which Yadjudj and Madjudj should thence- 
forth be shut up till the Last Days. Every nigh; 
they will try to dig under the wall in oidei to 
escape, and every night the sound of their too!- 
is heard. But God repairs before the morning the 
breach they have made (Tabari, Tafsir, xvii 64'. 

Vadjudj and Madjudj are of three kinds; one 
as tall as cedars; the second are as broad as they 
are tall; the third can cover their bodies with 
their ears (Tabaii, xvi. 16). 

Tr.adition relates that one day Muhammad came 
in a hurry into the room of Zainab bint Djahsh. 
saying: So much has been opened of the dam "f 
Vadjudj and Madjudj, making a sign with his thumb 
and index finger. She said: Shall we perish, there 
being so many good people: He answered; .\y, if 
evil be widespread (Bukhari, Anbiya’’, b. 7; Tir- 
midhi, Fitan, b. 23; Ibn Madja, Fitan, b. 9; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 341, 529 sq.\ vi. 42S, 4291. 

.According to de Goeje (cf. Bibliography), the 
story of the dam (which is found in the Syri.rc 
Legend of Alexander; cf. Bibl.) refers in reality 
to the wall which surrounded a part of the Chinese 
empire and which had a gate in the South, called 
the jasper gate. He mentions reports of traveller, 
who visited the wall, especially in the times of 
the caliphate. 

The term Bahr Yadpudp wa-MaJjudp, which 
occurs in the Rasa'i! Ikhwan al-Safa^ (Cairo 1347- 
ii. 50®) apparently refers to the Caspian Sea. 

Bibliography. The commentaries on the 
Kur’an, on suta xviii. 93 and xxi. g 6 ; for the 
passages in hadith, cf. Wensinck, Handbook oJ 
Early Muh. Tradition, s. v.; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 68 sq., 211 sq., 218, 223, 627; Mas'udi, 
Murudj, ed. Paris, i. 267, 337; ii- 308; iii- 
66; A'a'kubi, ed. Houtsma, i. 13, 93 i 
Khurdadhbih, B.G.A., vi. 162-169; Ibn Rosteh. 
B.G.A., vii. 83, 98, 148 sq.-, Mas'udi, B.G.A, 
viii. 24, 26, 32; Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, ii. 344 - 
349, 380, 431 ; Yakut, MiL-djam, ed. Wustenfeld, 
i. 515; ii. 440; iii. 53, 131; iv. 591 ; al-Tha'labi. 
Hisas al-AnbiycP , Cairo I290, p. 3 ^° ’ 

I. Friedlimder, Die Chadhirlcge/ide unit ‘ior 
Alexa/idcrroman, Leipzig— Berlin 1913, indices; 
de Goeje, De inuur van Gog cn Magog, in 
Verst. Med. Ak. Amst , 3rd series, vol. 5 i P- 
sqq . ; Noldeke, Beitrage zur Geschichte lios 
Ale.xanderrovia/is, in Denkschrifte/i li- btois. 
Ak. d. Wisscnsch., Vienna, vol. xxxviii., N®. 5 ■ 
H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israclitisch- 
/udischen Eschatologie, Gottingen 1905, p 180 
•Ti/r/. ; C. Hunnius, Das syrische Ale.randei hea 
(Dissertation), Gottingen 1904; do.. Das syrische 
Alexandertied, in Z. D. M. G., lx. 169 sqq.', E- 
A. Wallis Budge, The History of .Ale.xander 
Great, Cambridge 1889; Fr. Lenorniant, 
^bg et Magog, in Revue des scietices et des lettres, 
Louvain 1882, p. g sqq. (A. J. WenSINCK) 
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Y 5 f 5 or Yava, Joppa, Jaffa, a town on the 
ilediterranean, the port of Jerusalem. It 
occuis in the form as early as the xvith 

century n.c. in the list of towns in Palestine taken 
by Thutmosis 111 (\V. Max Muller, in M. V.J.G.. 
xii., 1907, i., p. 21, NO. 62). In the Amarua tablets 
and among the Assyiians it was called Vapu or 
\appu, in Phoenician inscriptions ’2’, in the Bible 
\ afd and by the Greeks ‘Iotij or 'Idrsrif. Vafa is 
already the port of Jerusalem in the Bible, to 
which king Hiram sent in floats the wood destined 
for the building of the temple. Befoie the conquest 
by Sennacherib (701 B. c.) it was subject to the 
king of i\scalon. It was not till the time of the 
iMaccabees that the ancient Canaanitish city' came 
under Jewish rule. The legend of Jonah which 
is localised here and the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda are probably connected with some 
very early cult of a fish-god in Yafa. 

In the year 15 (636J 'Amr b. al-'.^si (according 
to others Mu'awiya) took the town (al-Baladhiiri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 138). The importance of the old 
harbour of Jerusalem further increased when the 
bmaiyad Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik founded the 
new capital of Djund Filastin, al-Ramla, some 
14 miles S. E. of Yafa. Yafa with the re>t of 
Filastin passed in 264 (S78) into the hands of 
Ahmad b. Tuluu [q. v.] and remained under the rule , 
of the Ttdunids of Egypt until in 905 it passed 
to the 'Abbasid al-Muktafl. After Dj.i'far b. Fal- 
lah had conquered Syria for the FatimidMu'izz[q.v.] 
359 (969), the Karmatians penetrated in 360 ■ 
(971) under Hasan al-ASam as far as Yafa | 
in which the troops (n,ooo men) sent to Syria j 
by Djawbar b. ‘Abd Allah were blockaded. After j 
the Karmatians had been driven out of Egypt in j 
362, Yafa was relieved and the garrison brought , 
back to Egypt. The Turkish emir .Atsiz b. Abak ; 
in 463 (1071) took al-Ramla but Y.afa and'Askalan 
did not come into his power. ' 

The possession of the town was hotly disputed 
during the Crusades. The Franks who made it a 
vassal duchy of the kingdom of Jerusalem were 
able to hold it until the Third Crusade (1099 — 
1187). The vizier al-.\fdal sought in vain to take 
it from them in iioi, 1105, 1113 and 1115. After 
his murder, the caliph al-Xmlr besieged the town 
in 1122 but was driven back, and again in 1123 
as a result of the destruction of his fleet by the 
Venetians. After the battle of IIattin(583 = 1187) 
most of the coast towns surrendeied to Saladin, 
and Yafa to his brother al-Malik al-'Adil. Richard 
Coeiir-de-Lion recaptured it for the Crusaders in . 
587 (1191). Saladin besieged it in Iig2 and regained , 
it for the Saracens; he could not however take the 1 
citadel, and Richard, who hurried to the help of j 
its garrison, drove Saladin’s tioops out of the | 
town and refortifted it. At the truce of al-Ramla | 
the Christians were confirmed in possession of | 
Yafa. _ ' 

593 (*197) however, al-Malik al-'Adil had 
again taken Yaf.a, destroying the fortifications and, 
it is said, killing 20,000 Christians in the fighting. 

In the following year Saxon and Br.ibant troops 
temporarily occupied the town, but abandoned it 
in 595 again whereupon al-'Adil regained it by a 
coup-de-main. After the Fourth Crusade (1204) 
the town was again in the hands of the Franks. 
The Emperor Frederick II restored the fortifications 
in 1228; as did Louis IX in 1250 after his release. 

In the Mamluk period Yafa belonged to the : 


! district of al-Ramla, one of the four districts of 
the coast, which were pait of the mamlaka of 
Dimashk; for a time however (under Saladin’s 
successors), it was under that of Ghazza (al-Dimashki, 
ed. Mehren, p. 230). 

Baibars attacked the town unexpectedly on 20th 
Djumada II 666 (March 8, 1268)' and took it and 
Its citadel in one or two days (inscription on 
the White Mosque at Ramla, ed. van Berchem, 
Inscriptions Arabcs de Syric. Cairo 1897, p. 57-64J. 
He destioyed the town with all its houses, walls 
and the citadel. .A certain emir Hjamal al-I)in.. . 
b. Isliak, according to an inscription preserved 
in Yafa, built there in 736 (1335) the sanctuary of 
Kubbat Shaikh Murad which is still in existence 
(Clermont-Ganneau. Matiriaux inedils pour servir 
a Vhistoire des Croisades^ Tans 1876; do., Arcluco- 
logical Researches in Palestine during the years 
1^73 — ■'' 5 ’oV-, 11., London 1896, p. 154). When 
the kings of England and France were planning 
a new crusade in 1336, al-Nasir had the harbour 
of Yafa destroyed to make it impossible for the 
Franks to land there. For the same reason, the 
town as well as the harbour, was destroyed in 
1345 (Tolkowsky, in Join n. Pal. Orient. Soc..^ 
V., 1925, p. 82—84). 

The Arab geographeis desciibe Yafa as a small, 
strongly fortified coast town which as the port of 
Jerusalem and al-Ramla enjoyed thriiing trade 
and busy markets in times of peace. In times of 
war it was greatly exposed to enemy raids, in 
the fiist centuries of Islam, for example, to attacks 
by the Byzantine fleet, the Mardaites and the 
Kibyrraiotes. To protect the coast against these 
raids, watch-towers (iibat) were built, like those 
of Byzantium from Lu’hFa to Constantinople, from 
which was signalled by smoke 01 fire to the 
capital, al-Ramla, the appioach of Byzantine ships, 
which also used to visit the ports fiom Ghazza 
to Arsuf to ransom prisoners (al-Makdist. ed. de 
Goeje, p. 177). 

.After the battle of Dabilj in 922 (1516) the 
whole of Syria passed to the Ottomans. Yafa, 
which was in ruins, only began to revive giadually 
in the second half of the xviith century, especially 
after its quays weie built. From 1770 for several 
years the Paslia of Dimashk fought with 'All 
Bey and his followeis for the town, in which, 
the Mamltiks perpetiated a frightful massacre on 
May 19, 1776- 3 'he French behaved even worse 
after the captuie of the town by Napoleon (March 
6, 1799); 4.000 prisoners were shot on the shore. 
Immediately after the entry of the garrison the 
plague tiroke out in the Fiench army which suf- 
fered heavily. Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mcheramed 
'.All, in 1831 occupied Yafa. which passed to the 
Tuiks again in 1S40. An e.inhquake in 1S38 
destroyed many houses and a portion of the 
defences. 

On Nov. t6, 1917 Yafa was occupied by the 
English (Anzac Corps). Since the wai the town 
has grown very little (44,000 inhabitants) ; but its 
northern suburb, the Jewish colony of Tel-Aviv 
founded in 1909, has rapidly developed into a 
modern town, which is already the size of the 
old town. To the northeast of the town are the 
Geiman Templar colonies of Wilhelma and Saroiia 
founded in 1S68 and to the south Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies. The plan of building a new har- 
bour, accessible to modern ships, instead of the 
old and useless one which is surrounded by leefs, 
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has so far not materialised owing to the expense; 
it '.'.‘jAI enable the town to compete with Haifa, 
'Ahi'.h gi'.wing rapidly. 

':o^raphy\ al-lvh'^^'arizml, Kitab Surat 
ed V. Mzlk. in Bibl. arab. Hhtor. u. 
m.. Leipzig 1926, p. 19 (N“. 251); 
Miliiab, /bi/., V , Leipzig I930, p. 27 (N®. 221); 
al-I'uikhri. B.G.A.^ i. 55, 66; Ibn Hawkal, 
B.G.A, 11. HI, 125, 127; al-Makdisi. A 6^.^., 
Ill 54, 155. 174, 177, 192 : Ibn al-Fakih, i>*. 

103; Il}n I^urdadhbih, B.G.A.^ vi. 79, 98; 
Kuddma, /''oi/.. p 255; al-Ya'kubk B G. A.^ vii. 
329; Yakut. MiB/jam, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 1003; 
7atl al-Din. Maraud ed. Juynboll, iii. 

332. al-Idiisi, ed. (dildemeister. in Z.D.P.V.^ 
\iu. II : Abu ’I-Fida', ed. Reinaud, p. 239: 
Ibii al-.\thlr. ed. Tornbeig., Indices, ii. 

S30; Le Strange. Paicstine under the Mdslems^ 
p. 24, 28 s,j., 39, 41^ 381, 550: Gaudefroy-De- 
nv nnb', ne-', La Syne a I epeijne des lifa’neiouks^ 
Pari^ 19 - 3 . P- GV, 10, note I, 29, 56; L. Tol- 
kou-'ky. Th: Gatezeay of Palestine. A History 
d/ London 1924: do, in yourn. Palest. 

0 }U'Hl, AcV.. V.., 19 ^ 5 ' P- S2-S4; vi., 1926, 
I) 70-71: Geoige Adam Smith, Hi^torial Geo- 
the Hdy Land^^^ P- 236 sgij.; on the 
ancient town : Uelitzsch, li^o la^ das Para- 
■ d Leipzig i8St. p 2S9; P. Thomsen, Loca 
Sz’ita. lldle 1907, i. 73; Beei, Art. yoppe, 
in l’auIy-\\ is>owa, PeaienzykL d. klass. Alter- 
tuni:z,'iss.. lx., col. 1901 sq, 

(F. Honig.man.v) 

^ ai-YAFM, 'Ar.D Allah b A^l\d b. 'AlI b. 
'Till .On- k Fu.ur ni.-Sunfi'I 'AfU al-Din Abu 
A i)^ Ar.u l-Rfrakat, a Sufi and author, 
horn one or two yeais before 700 (1500 - 
1301) in the Vaman tliough the place of hU birth 
d<e- not appear to be kno«n He studied first 
undor the tuition of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dihani 
and Ahmad b, 'Alt al-Hirazi, Kadi of 
Adati. Iho.e .tit.lie. comprised probably only the 
Kiir .in and theologt. liut his ascetic inclinations 
mii-t liave been developed early and have guided 
111- «hole life. A- early as 712 (1313) he 
nude his first pilgrimage to Mecca and there he 
.i-socia:e l him-elf with 'Ali al-T.rwashi who re- 
mained hi- chief Shaikh, In 71$ he settled in 
Mecca and nuirie.l. The following years lie spent 
piitly m Mecc.r and paitly in al-M.adIna, and in 
/ U 'd 35 ' 'le made a lourney to Jerusalem and 
I'oiiascus and came .also to Egipt. After his return 
to t.ie IJidja? he remained some time at al-Madina 
•I'll then came t.) Mecca where he married a 
-ecoii 1 time Later he made a short journey to 
no daman t.) pas a cisit to his old teacher al- 
l.uui-.ii. Suhki m 747 (-1346) made his acquain- 
tance .01 the occa-ion of the pilgrim.age and it 
77 '/!■ 'he agth Djumada II 

, I'ubki gives a- the date of 

1 '..- ..eath Djiimada I 767. probably an error. 

Ho had received the of a .Safi from 

-esoral masters, r.b.graphers praise his devout 
■n He of In mg and hi- kindness towards his pupils, 
an ,11- reputation a- a pious and learned man 
a- widdy p.eal ,iu,„ig his life-time. AVhite the 

O .er .mgraphs a- a et knows nothing of his 

\r7''i woiks are fairly full on this point. 

1- leis..irc m Mecca permitted him to write a 
.arge number of works, especially upon .Sufism 
an 1 the principles of faith. He made a point ol 
defending the doctrines of al-Ash=arI and among 


Other works wrote a treatise against Ibn Taimiyu, 
which brought upon him the hostility of the ad- 
herents of the latter. He is said to have had a 
] very high opinion of the Spanish Sufi Ibn al-'Arabi. 
I The works of al-Vafi'l which are accessible prove 
i him to be in the main a compiler from the work> 
; of others with very little originality on his part. 
I I. His principal work is probably the Raze 
al-Riyahln fi Hikayat al-Salihln{yx\so called A'uzhat 
alLVyun al-naivazir wa-Tuhfat al-Kulub al-ha- 
\ loddkir') in which he gives biographies of live 
I hundred saints and sufis. Pious narratives outnumber 
i in it by far the historical data. The work has been 
; printed seveial times (Bulak 1286; Cairo 1301. 
' 1307 etc.). Of this work a number of abbreviatioi'iS 
' are in existence and it has in addition served as 
I a source for later works of similar tenor, the latest 
' perhaps the Kararnat al-Awliydb by Y’Usuf b. 

; Isma'^il al-NabhanI (printed in Cairo 1329 in two 
; volumes). 

I 2. His historical work MiPat al-Djanan zea- 
■ ^Ibrat al-Yakzan (printed in Haidarabad 1334 — 

I 1339 in four volumes) serves also principally 
; biographical purposes. As Yafi% according to liN 
; own statement, was content with extracting the 
chrooicle of Ibn al-A^Ir and the works of Ibn 
Khallikan and Dhahabi, we find hardly anything 
new in it. The book has however a certain value 
as long as we have no edition of the large biogra- 
phical works of Dhahabi. Only at the end of the 
work he gives a few biographies of his teacheis 
m the Vaman, but in these notices one is haidly 
able to pick the few historical details out of a 
volume of empty words; dates are quite a secon- 
dary consideration. There are several abbreviations 
and excerpts of the work in existence, some with 
later additions, among them the Gkirbal al-Zaman 
by Abu ^Abd Allah Husain b. ^Abd al-RahmSn 
al-Ahdal (died 885 = 1480), which deals princi- 
pally with South Arabian saints ; also an extract 
by a certain ^AU al-Kuradji al-Shtistari who lived 
about noo, contained in a Berlin Ms. 

3. Na.^r al-Mahasin al-gkaliya fl Fadl al- 
Masha'ikh al-sjiflya., mentioned at the end of the 
MiPat al-Dianan. This work has been printed in 
the margin of the Kararnat al-Awliyd^ of Nabhani 
(see above) and contains like the Rawd al-Riyaidf^ 
accounts of pious Sufis and seems to be a first draft 
of his larger work. The purpose of this work, accor- 
ding to his own statement, was to furnish a proof 
that the SharFa and Sufism can be made to agree 
with one another. For this reason he gave to this 
book the second title of Kifayat al-Mu takid fi- 
Nikayat al-Miintakid (AfiPdt.^ iv. 335). 

4. Mar ham aid Hal al-mu^addila fi 'l-Radd ^ala 
A^ir/imat al-MiLtazila bi 'l-BarahJn al-kdtda al- 
rnufassala. This work he composed at the insti- 
gation of Nadjm al-Din 'Abd al-Rahman b. Vusuf 
al-IsfahanI (died 750 a. h). Collecting material 
from all manner of sources, he attempts the refu- 
tation of the doctiines of the Mu'tazila, which hardly 
existed any longer in his time. The work has 
been punted to the extent of about two thirds in 
the Bibliotheca Indicay 1910 — 19H. The title is 
wrong in Brockelmann, G. A. Z.., and wrongly 
corrected on the title-page of the printed edition. 

5 - al-Irdiad loa ' I- Patriz fl Fadl Allah u'a- 
Tilawat Kiiabihi dSazJz. Composed before the 
Mirat.^ the title indicates the contents. 

fil-A/azim fl Fad edit (or Khaivassfi al- 


Ki 


ur'an alLai 


ini zea 'l-Ayal iva-Dhikr al-Haklni. 
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A short treatise concerning the advantage of reading 
the Ktir’an and of prayer. Printed in Cairo 1282 
(1313) and later. 

In addition he composed a large number of 
poems of religious content and generally with 
long titles, partly preserved in manuscript or only 
known by name. Two are printed at the end of 
the Mir^at. 

7. Bahiyat al-Miihaiya fl Madh ShtiyTikh al- 
Yaman al-asfiy'^. 

8. Muhdjat al-Asdjayi fl Dh ikr al-A/il^ak Ahl 
al-Awtan etc. 

9. Asna '' l-Mafakhir fl ManaMb al-Shaikh ^Akd 
al-Kadir (i. e. '^Abd al-Kadir al-DjiIani}- 

10. ^ams al-Iman iva-Tau'htd al-Rahman iva- 
‘^Akldal al-Hakk wa ‘'l-ltkan^ pieserved in several 
manuscripts. 

In addition several treatises the contents of 
which are unknown to me : 

11. Nur al-Vakin iva-lfia>ai Ahl 'al-Tamkln. 

12. al’Risalat al-Makkiya fl Tarik al-Sadai 
al-Stiflva. 

Bibliography's al-Durar aBkamimis li. 

247; Subki, Tabakat.^ vi. 103; Biockelmann, 

G. A. L..J ii. 176 — 177; Sarkis, Rn'lio/iaai/ e,, 

col. 1952 — 1953 and later works on the saints ■ 

of Vaman. 

(F. Kkenkow) 

YAFITH, the Japheth of the Bible, is not 
mentioned in the KuFan; but the exegesis of the 
KuFan and legend are familiar with the names of | 
the sons of Nuh: Sam, Ham, Vafith (exceptionally 
Yatit: Tabari, i. 222). The Biblical story (Gen. ix. 
20 — 27) of Ham’s sin and punishment and the 
blessing given to Sam and Vafiih is known in 
Muslim legend but it is silent about Noah'> planting 
the vine and becoming intoxicated. .Al-Kivau com- 
pletely transforms it: in the Ark Null could not 
sleep from anxiety; when he came out he fell 
asleep on Sam’s bosom; the wind revealed hi'^ 
nakedness, Sam and Vafith covered him up but 
Ham laughed so loudly that NTih was awakened ; 
he uttered the following blessings and cur>e : 
prophets shall be boin descendants of Sam. kings 
and heroes of Vafith and black slaves of FJam. 
Rut Ham’s descendants intermariy with Vafith's 
family; thus the Abys'iinians, Hind and Sind were 
born to Kush b. HSm: the Copts are the descendants 
of the union of Kut b. Ham with a descendant of 
Vafith. Nuh divided the earth among his three 
sons : Vafith received the district of Faisun (Pishun). 
His descendants are variously given, either exactly 
as in the Bible (Tabari, i. 217 stj.) or partly (al- 
Kisa’i, i. lOi) or quite differently. He is usually 
regarded as the ancestor of Vadjudj and Madjndj. 
often of the Turks and Khazars, more rarely of 
the Sakaliba [q.v.]. Persia and Riiin are sometimes 
traced to Sam, sometimes to Vafith; to \afith also 
e.g. Cyrus, who killed Belshazzar b. Evilmerodach 
b. Nebuchadnezzar, and Vezdigird. Briefly Sam is 
said to be the father of the Arabs. \ afith of Riim 
(or Yadjudj-Madjudj), Ham the father of the Sudan. 
Of the three, Semitic tradition natur.ally prefers 
Sam. But Vafith is rarely spoken of unfavourably 
as in Tabari, i. 223 where we are told that 
nothing good comes from Vafiih and his descendants 
are deformed. On the other hand, the 72 languages 
are divided as follows : 18 to Sam, 18 to Ham 
and q6 to Vafith. He is the blessed son of 
Nuh. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 


! 21 1-225 > Tha^labi, Risas al-A/ibiyd\ Cairo 1325, 

p. 38; al-KisaT, Ktsas al-AnbixlY ^ ed. Eisenberg, 
i. 98—102. — See also the art. nUh, sam. 

(Bernhard Heller) 

YA'FUR r>. '^Aed al-Rahman (also al-Rahim) 
B. Kuraib al-HiwalI (on the disputed vocalisation 
cf. the poem in van Arendonk [ste p. 232, 

note 3), founder of the dynasty of Va'fu- 
rids or Hiwalids who claimed to be descended 
from the Tubba% the ancient Himyarite kings. Their 
ancestral home ^ibam, called ^ibain Ak)an or 
Shibam Kawkaban to distinguish it from other places 
of the same name, is described by geographers as 
a well cultivated hilly country. In the caliphate of 
al-Mu'^taMin, i.e. before 227 (842), Va fur began to 
show his independence of the ‘^Abblsid governors 
who weie succeeding one another rapidly; in 247 
(861) VaTur had succeeded in driving the governor 
Himyar b. al-IIarith out of San'^a' and extending 
his rule over the highlands southwards as far as 
Fijanad. The accounts, full of obscurities even in 
the special histoiies of the Vaman, show at least 
one thing clearly: the lack of unity in the dynasty 
from the first. By 256 (870) VaTur’s son Muham- 
mad appears as lord of San'a , a.- the acknow'- 
ledged governor for the caliph Mu^tamid. He was 
liowever slain about 270 (S83) by his own son 
Ibrahim presumably at the instigation of the 
aged VaTur himself who had lieen thrust aside 
by Muhammad but he himself henceforth disap- 
pears fiom history. Ibrahim’s son Asad was still 
lord of San'^a'; l)ut the two-fold ^Mid penetration 
by the Karni.atians and Zaidites raised up new 
enemies, so that he had only two successors in 
office. Some younger piinces established them- 
selves for a time in the Tihama and in the 
mountains round Sa'da. 

Btbrtoy}aphy\ al-IIamdanl, Ikl'il^ ed. D. 
H. Mullci. Teytlen 1891, i. 57, lo6 sq.\ I). II. 
Muller, Dic Bm ::cn ntid Schlosscr Suda} abiens 
nach dc/n Ikl'U dcs IlamdZin'is in .S’. B. Ak, Wien.^ 
\civ. 1879. p. 352 f(/7. : \‘al:.ut. Mti^djams, ed. 
F Wustenfeld, 111. 249: iv. 544; ^Azim al-I)in 
.\hmad, Du auf Sudarabien bczuglicht'n .l?iqa- 
ben XaYuans (<?. T/. .S, xxiv., l.eydeii 1916), 
p. 30; H. C. Kay, Vaman., its Early Mxdia'val 
History. London 1S92. s. Index; C. van Aren- 
donk. De Opkomst van hot Zaidictischc Imamaat 
in Yenun. Leyden 1919, p. 103 sqq. (with care- 
ful consideration of unpublished Vaman sources) ; 
E. de Zambaur. Maniicl de Genealogie el de 
Chronologies, Hanover 1927, p. Ii6. 

(K. Strothmann) 

YA GH MA DJANDAKI, pseudonym of the Per- 
sian poet Abu ‘ 1 -Hasan Rahim b. Hadjdji Ibra- 
him Kuli. He was born about 1196 (1782) in the 
village of Khur in the oasis of Djandak or Biya- 
banak in the middle of the central desert of Persia. 
He began his life as a camel-herd but by the age 
of 7 his natural gifts had been noticed by the 
owner of the oasis, Is.ma'il Khan 'Arab-i LVmiii 
whose secretary { mundit-bashj) he ultimately 
became. His first nom de plume was Madjnun. In 
I2i6 (1802) Isma'^il Khan after a using against 
the government had to flee to Khurasan, while 
Djandak was occupied by Dhu ’ 1 -Fikar Khan, 
representative of the governor of Simnan and 
Damghan, Vag h ma was forcibly conscripted as 
an ordinary soldier but at Simnan his gifts ob- 
tained him the post of secretary to the governor. 
In 1808 as a result of a false charge, the poet 
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received the bastinado and his property was handed i 
over to be plundered ( yai^hnia'', by the soldiery. 
The poet’- innocence was proved and he regained 
his freedom but the act of injustice had embittered 
him. He then assumed the pen-name of Yaghma 
and composed a satire, Sa/ dariya^ on Dhu T-Fikar 
JHian. fiiil of coarseness beyond all bounds. Exiled, 
he wandered in Persia and via Baghdad and Yazd 
reached Teheran where fortune shone upon him 
again and he gained the good giaces of Hadjdji 
Miiza AkasI , the first Minister of Muhammad 
Miah. Yaghma was appointed wazir to the governor 
of Kashaii but a new* satire (i^uldsat al-IftiilaK) 
against a family of Kashan nobles made him 
ostracized again and he was denounced as a 
kafir from the pulpit of the mosque. His wan- 
dering life was resumed M’e know that he ac- 
companied iluhammad Shah to Harat. He only 
letuined to his native land as an octogenarian to 
die at Kdiur on the ifith Rabi' II 1276 (Xov. , 
16. 1S59) and was buiied near the tomb of Saiyid ] 
Dawud. I 

Vaghma's works in prose and verse were col- : 
lected in a Jlxaan and published at Teheran ('-) ' 
in 1 2 S3 fiSSfi) with a preface by Hadjdji Mu- ■ 
hammad Isiiia'il f 389 fob pp.). ‘ 

^ aghma practised all varieties of verse and his 
poem- elegies, hfa. tariff •band') show 

a great ma-tery of language and form. The most 
Oiiginal part perhaps of his work is in the field of 
funeral chants {naiaha-yi shia-zam) which he in- ' 
vented. They were obviously intended for the 
public lamentations in Muharram [cf. ta'zIy.v], 
They are in the form of a mustaxad in which 
each line is prolonged by a refrain which the 
audience is intended to murmur as a spontaneous 
echo. These naiaka are composed in simple and 
unaffected language. E. G. Browne, cp, cit.^ iv. ■ 
340, mentions the popularity of this genre among 
the poems of the revolutionary period (1905— 191 1). 

\ aghma ’s most characteristic works however ' 
are his .-landerous and obscene satires. Berthels , 
secs in them a levolt against the political and ' 
social iniquities of old Persia but the poet never 
.-eems to^ lise above his own personal grievances. ; 
If his wit is exerci,sed even at the expense of; 
his benefactor Hadjdji Mirza .Ykasi it is because 
the poet is simply carried away by his satirical ' 
humour and too fluent tongue. Yaghma has not 
pt anything of the revolutionary. His giievances ' 
induced fits of pessimism and of piety. The Gu- ' 
hstan Museum at Teheran possesses a Kur'an 
written on a single sheet of cloth (about 8 feet X 
I , 2 f*-’^t)undarranged in complex geometrical figures ■ 
This is ascribed to Yaghma (cf. the specimen of i 
his hand in Browne, op. oiL, iv. 338). 

\ a^hma made little use of Arabic and in several ' 
of his letters set himself the task of writing pure i 
ersian. He considerably added by his annotations ' 
to the dictionaiy Burhan-i kSli\ the manuscript ' 
ot which IS in pos.session of his grandson. I 

In the G> undriss d. h an. Phil., i.fi, p. 380 
■ eiger f following Querry) attributed to Yaghma | 
'eises in the dialect of Simnan. In reality these : 
verses are by Na'ima Simnani (cf. A. Christensen, 

-U ! ta cite de Samna?i (sic-), Copenhagen 1915, ' 
A“2hma wrote verses in the dialect of 
Umr; cf \ aghmab, cp. cit., p, 18. On the dialects ! 

f ' 

d^ibUography, Rida Kul-i Khin, Madymfi ' 


al-Fusahff., ii. 580; Eth6, in Grundtisi a. 
iran. Philolagie., ii. 314; Browne, A Liter a, x 
History of Persia, iv. 336-344; lierlhels, LK., ' 
tslotii persid. Uteratini, Leningrad 1928, p. 94- 
99; Habib Yaghmai (grandson of Yaghma;. 
Shash i Hal-i Yaghma. Teheran (c. 1927 tlr-i 
appeared in the periodical Armaghan, v., Mo- 
7-9); on p. 31 the author quotes a leitsi 
from Yaghma repudiating the authorship of 
laige number of poems included by his futuic 
editor in the collection. This declaration, how- 
ever, being made by the poet “in his old Ja\-' 
{dar atudkhir-i ‘^uinr) to escape the denunciation 
of censors is not very convincing. 

(Y Minokskv I 

YAHUD, the Jews. The message which 
Muhammad as an “admonisher” brought to h - 
people was believed by him to come from th- 
same source of revelation as the Tora and tl.c 
Gospel. If the “Arabic version” of the new sciipture.- 
was only a confirmation of what preceding 
“scriptures” taught, the new Prophet was referied 
for instruction to the Jews and Christians, The 
idea of the “day of judgment” which continually 
recurs in the early Meccan period, makes him 
speak of the 19 guardians of hell in order to con- 
vince those “to whom the scripture was given 
of the truth of the Kur’an (Ixxiv. 30 — 32). from 
which it may be deduced that Muhammad at the 
beginning of the first Meccan period was alieady 
engaged in trying to win over the Jews. Of them 
he already knew that they “studied” their scripture- 
(Ixviii. 37 : darasa). It is in keeping with thi- 
that he also speaks of the suhttf Ibialnni ti'a- 
Musa (Ixxxvii. 19), i. e. he knows that Jews and 
Christians ascribed to Abraham the composition 
of sacred books [ffubil., xii. 27; ’■Abdda-za/a. 14'- 
Fabricius, Cod, pseudepigr. Vet. Test,. Hambuig 
1722. i. 400). Hebrew expressions are ahead)' in- 
creasing; e. g. li' l-alamjn = le^olanuni, at-midtajika 
for mahpekd (liii. 54), ^illiydn for ^elybnim (Ixxxiii. 
18), gan for “garden”, stillam for “ladder ’ ami 
niakam (Iv. 46), which perhaps coiresponds to tlm 
Talmudic epithet of God, hamakSm {y Aboda-zara, 
40b). 

The desire to produce a book of revelation 
makes Muhammad at the beginning of the second 
period frequently speak of “books” in which all 
that has happened is written down (liv. 43, 

53). The first reference to the “children of Isra il 
whom Allah saved from Fir'awn and whom he 
chose “in his knowledge” in preference to all the 
woild (cf. Amos, ill. 2; Aphraates, Ham.. 16, ed, 
Wright, p. 331) is in Sura xliv. 29—32. The story 
of Musa in Sura xx. which contains Jewish legend- 
(e. g. verses 51 — 54; cf. I-..xod. r., 5, 18) thrice 
mentions the “children of Isra'il” (verses 49i 
95) whom Fir'awn is to release, who received the 
revelation and of whose sin of the calf Musa com- 
plains to Harun. Stira xxvi. four times mention- 
the “children of Israbl” (verses 16, 2I, 59i '97) 
in connection with the story of FiCawn and the 
revelation of the Kur’an which “the wise men 
among the children of Isra’il” i^ulania bar: 
Israeli = hakmc Yisrael) shall recognise. Sura .\iv- 
59 mentions “the descendants of Ibrahim and 
IsraTl” whom Allah guided in the right path and 
in this connection the millat Ibrahim is put alongsiiic 
of the revelation as of equal worth. Just as Fir'au n 
and his people are an “example” in the bad sense 
for later generations (xliii. $6), 'Isa who desired 
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to be nothing but a servant of Allah i'i an “example” 
in a good sense for the “childien of Isra'il'’ (xliii. 
57 ? 59 )- The conception of God. formulated by 
Muhammad at this time (xxiii. 117), seems to be 
of purely Jewish origin and he at this time decisively 
rejects the idea of Christ being the son of God 
(xliii. 59 * xxiii. 93; xxi. 26). The story of Ibralum 
destroying the idols, which is now given in detail 
(xxi. 59 s^^.) and which is also occasionally found 
among Christians {Apok. Abrahiuns^ ed. Bonwetch, 
p. \o sqq.\ Philastrius, p. 97) is there- 

fore rather of Jewish origin {Gen. 38, 39). Tewish 
expressions which now appear are bur (xxv. 19), 
with which we may compare Abot^ ii. 5 : Yoma.^ 37a. 
The “children of IsraTV* according to the revelation 
granted them are to recognise none except Allah 
(xvii. 2), according to the sciiptuie revealed to them 
they shall twice cause luin (verse 4) on the earth, 
and once live in the ht)ly land (veise 106). Peihaps 
it was also Jews, who at this time wished to in- 
duce Muhammad to leave his countiy (verse 78J. 
According to Muhammad’s view however, only the 
Kur'an could smooth over the disagreements among 
the “children of Israhl" (xxvii. 78) It is in keeping 
with this that the story of Musa in this Sura 
(verse 7 sqq?) has a distinctly Jewish stamp as has 
the story of Sulaiman (veise 17 sqq.\ cf. Tar^um 
Shenl). I 

As late as the beginning of the third Meccan 
period Muhammad was frequently reminding the 
“children of Israh'l” of the revelation granted them 
through Musa (xxii. 23; xlv. 15). Allah gave them 
leaders and pieferred them but the I'^raelites fell : 
out among themselves when the “knowledge” came , 
to them, and now Allah has placed Muhammad 
over them as arbiter in religious matteis (xlv. 
15 — 17). Jewish expressions in the story of Yusuf 
which (Sura xU.) like the story of Nuh (xi. 27 
sqq.) can be pioved to be of Jewish origin are 
ba^Jr for “cattle” (xii. 65, 72) and Yusuf aiyulia 
''l-sjiidlk for Yosef hasj^adJlk (xii. 46). d'he Hebrew 
word viisjina was probably taken over by Mu- 
hammad at this time with the meaning of “story" 
(xxxix. 24). The Meccans however aie still only 
to dispute “in the best fashion” with the “people 
of the scriptures” to whom they are so closely 
bound as regaids religion (xxix. 4$) Allah had 
indeed gianted the “children of I^rahl" a safe 
habitation, provided them with all good things 
93) given them, the weak people, “the 

east and the west of the land” (vii. 133). Mu- 
hammad however now calls himself the umnil, 
the prophet of the unimdt whose coming 

was foietold by Tora and Gospel. He now coiiMders 
the food prohibitions of the Jew’s as a punishment 
for their secession (vi. 147). 

The Aledina period made Muhammad moie 
acquainted with Jew’s and Jewish conditions and 
he gradually diew the barriers between the “peoples 
of the book” and the new’ community of Islam. 
Muhammad then turned to the “children of Isia’iP’ 
with the demand that they should keep their bond 
with Allah (li. 38 sqq f be conscious of their 
having been chosen, remember they were saved 
from the hand of Fir^awn (ii. 46). The Jews, if 
they only believe in Allah and the last judgment, 
are still mentioned along with believing Christians 
and Sabaeans (ii. 59) but vve already have it 
indicated that their scriptures are forgeries (ii. 70). 
They write it down with their own hands and 
say: “it is from Allah” (ii. 73). But in reality 


there are uneducated people among them who do 
not know their scriptures at all {ibid.). The punish- 
ment of hell which must overtake them is regarded 
by them as being only temporary (ii. 74). The 
“children of Isra'il” have broken their bond with 
Allah (ii. 77). They drive one another out of 
the country but on the other hand ransom their 
prisoners (ii. 79). Mockingly they say of them- 
selves: “our hearts are uncircumcised” (ii. 82). 
They made ambiguous speeches when against their 
W’ill they had to accept the Tora (ii. 87: sami'na 
7 Ja-^asahi~i instead of shamYnu nuidasinu). They 
cling to life and many would like to live a 
thousand )ears. Instead of the mocking rlfina 
with which they addiess the Prophet, they are to 
say cleaily unzu/na (ii. 98), At this time many 
Jewish ideas came to Muhammad, e. g. iafaka 
'l-dimci for sJi_afak dam (ii. 28, 78) and khalak 
for hcklZi ^olam habbZi (ii. 96). The Jews believe, 
as do the ChiLstians, that they alone will enter 
Paradise, without being able to prove it (ii. 105), 
Fiom this time onwards Muhammad calls the Jews 
of Ids time al-Vahud, a term by w’hich they were 
already known before his time (Abu Mihdjan. ed. 
Landberg, p. 72; "^Urwa, xiil. i), or uses the root 
hZida. while by “children of Isia’il” he means 
their Old Testament ancestors. Muhammad noticed 
how Jews and Christians reproached each other 
with the worthlessness of their religion (ii. 107) 
and he sees that neither creed will be satisfied 
with him until he follows their religion (ii. 114). 
But they are not to profess Judaism or Christianity 
but only the “religion of Ibrahim”, who professed 
the true religion (ii. 129). Hut neither IbrShlm, 
Ishak, Va^kub nor the tribes were Jews 
or Chiibti.xns (ii. 134). The Jews now refuse to 
follow “on the path of Allah”, that is, to fight 
in battle for him, and the “children of Isra'il” 
acted similarly when they asked for a king after 
the death of Musa (ii. 247). Vet Allah had always 
given the “children of Israeli’* many clear signs 
(ii. 207). An expression taken over from the Jews 
at this time is furkan for “distinction" (ii. 181). 
Muhammad had heard the Jews boasting of their 
scriptures although in his opinion they often did 
not know them (ii. 73 ). But “the simile" for those 
who arc laden with the Tora and will not carry 
it IS that of an “ass carrying books” (lii. 5 r=: 
hamor nose sefctlm). The Jews should desire death 
rather than assert they are the “friends of Allah" 
(Ixii. 6; cf. i. Chr. xvi. 13 sqq.). Tora and 
Gospel aie only confirmed by the KuFsn which 
is to be regarded as furkan (iii. 2). Msa has already 
taught the children of Isra'il Tora and Gospel 
“book” and “wisdom” (iii. 43) and Muhammad 
is the confirmer of the Tora (iii. 44). The dispute 
about the millat Ibrahim is therefore meaningless. 
Tora and Gospel were only revealed after it (iii. 58) 
and Ibrahim was neither Jew nor Christian but a 
Muslim (lit. 6o). His real followers are Muhammad 
and his coinmunit) (iii. 6i). The reference is 
obviously to the Jews in Sitra iii. 6g, where 
there is mention of those among the “people of 
the scripture” who will not readily give back 
property entrusted to them, saying “there is no 
obligation upon us towards the HiiimivTin (ttmniot 
ha-^olamy' . It is they also who aie represented by 
Muhammad as relying upon scriptures which do 
not belong to the “scripture” at all; the reference 
is probably to the so-called “oral Tora” {Tora 
be-al pe) (iii. 72). In reality the prophets have 
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already solemnly pledged themselves to recognise 
the ‘•apostle’’ who will one day appear (iii. 75), 
and compared with the millat Ibrahim all previous 
revelations are alike (id. 7S). In the dispute with 
the “children of Israhl" regarding what is forbidden 
or permitted Muhammad actually challenges them: 
“Bring the Tora and read it if you are speaking 
the truth’’ (iii. 87). The Jews, however, distort the 
sense of the words of the scriptures (iv. 48), and 
if the “people of the scripture” demand from 
Muhammad as a sign of his mission that he should 
bring a book down from heaven (iv. 152) their 
ancestors once asked Musa to do an even greater 
thing as proof of his mission {jbidi). The laws 
regarding food were only given to the Jews because 
they left Allah’s way and practised usury although 
It was forbidden them (iv. 158 — 159). Muhammad 
however holds out prospect of a great reward to 
those among them who believe in Allah, the last 
judgment and in the new mission (iv. 160). In 
this period falls the fighting between Muhammad 
and the Jewish tribes in which, in spite of their 
Strongholds, numbers of them were forced to emi- 
grate (lix. 2 sqal) or were taken prisoners (xxxiii. 26). 
Their land became Muhammad's booty (xxxiii. 27). 
After he had laid down the boundaries between 
the new Islam and the “peoples of the scripture”, 
he mentions as enemies of the believers Jews, 
Christians, .Sabaeans, Magians and polytheists (xxii. 
17)' Muhammad in this period attributes hateful 
things to the Jews. They worship 'Uzair as “Allah’s ! 
son” (ix. 30 sq.\ cf. Ez. xiv. 9, 14), worship their ; 
labbis as the Christians do their monks along with 
Allah, who want to “extinguish Allah’s light with 
their mouth” (ix. 32). Jews and Christians are 
wrong in saying “we are the children of Allah 
and his favourites” (v. 21), since Allah punishes 
them for their sins {ibidl^. The Jews to Muhammad 
are “li.steners to lies and listeners to others” (v. 
45 )> w'ho falsify the words of their scriptures (ibid.) 
and quote their Tora against Muhammad’s mission 
47)" But all the apostles of God, who ever 
legislated truthfully according to the Tora, the 
prophets, rabbis and teachers, were Muslims (v. 
4Sj. Believers should therefore not accept the 
Jews and Christians as friends (v. 56). The lews 
wrongly believe “that Allah’s hand is tied’’ (v. 
69). hluhammad finally turns to the “peoples of 
the scripture’’ and assures them that they have 
“nothing to stand upon” if they do not recognise 
the revelation thrice given in the Tora, Gospel 
and Kur’an (v. 72). But “the children of Isra’il” 
have always followed the apostles of falsehood (v. 
74)1 even ^Isa to them was only Allah’s servant 
(v. 76), and the infidels among them were once 
cursed by Dawud (v. 82). Muhammad finally finds 
that the Jews and idolaters are the greatest enemies 
of the believers, while the Christians are friendly 

to Muhammad and his community (v. 85). The 

Hebrew expressions and terras used by Muhammad 
m the late Meccan period are; kaddasa from the 
Jewish liturgical kiddaji (lix. 23); bahlma from 
behcma (xxii. 35); ahbdr for haherlm (ix. 31, 34V 
mtnha.]j for minhaj (v. 25) ; kaffara for kappdrS 
fv. 49, 96); rabbaniyun for rabbariim (v. 48, (>%) 

and frequently taivrdt for tora (v. 47 sqg.\ 

oee also the article dhimma. 

Bibliography. A. Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
mmme aiis dem yudentiim atifge?tommen P, 
Bonn 1833; Hirschfeld, Judischi Ehmente im 
A Berlin 1878 ; do., Biitrage zur Erklatung 


lies Koran^ Leipzig 1886; Schapiro, Die 
gadischen Elemente im er%dhlenden Teile / 
Korarti, Heft i, Leipzig 1907; Noldeke-Schw a’l) . 
Geschichte des Qordpis^ i. — ii., Leipzig 1909 
1919; Wensinck, Mohammad epi de Joden 
Medina^ Leyden 1908; Leszynsky, Die Ju 
in Arabien zur Zeit MohammeJs^ Berlin 191c. 
Horovitz, yewish proper Xaffies and Deriz-at:: 
in the Koran {^Hebrew Cnion College Annual 
ii., Cincinnati 1925); do., Koranische Cnt,- 
stichungen^ Berlin and Leipzig 1926: Spe;.ei 
Von den biblischen Erzdhlungen itn Koran {K\'- ■ 
respondenzblatt der Akademie fur die IVissy:- 
schafi des yudentums^ Berlin 1924) and the 
work about to be printed by this Acadcin} 
entitled: Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Quar. 

__ _ (Heinrich Speyer 

YAHUpi. [See VahCu.] 

YAHYA, John the Baptist. This prophet 
plays a fairly prominent part in the Kur'an, which 
mentions him with Jesus, Elijah and other prophe:.' 
among the just persons who serve as arguments for 
the oneness of God (Sura vi. 83). The histoiy in 
the Gospels of his miraculous birth is t\Nice gisen 
(iii. 33 — 36 and xix. i sql)\ God gives him tj 
his parents Zacharias and Elisabeth in spite of 
their years. There is a kind of annunciation to 
Zacharias: “O Zacharias, we announce a son to 
thee; his name shall be Vahya; no one has borne 
this name before him” (xix. 7). Vahya speaks in 
his cradle and, like Jesus, has wisdom fiom hi^ 
childhood. God gives him the title of lord {sai}ld) 
which according to the commentators means merci- 
ful. His characteristic qualities are gentleness and 
chastity. A point discussed is the phrase in Sura 
xix. 13: “O Vahya, take the book with steadfast- 
ness”, which seems to mean that Muhammad 
thought that John had received a revealed book. 
The commentators, however, do not admit this 
meaning; they are of the opinion that the book 
mentioned here is the the Pentateuch, and 

that Vahya did not receive a special revelation but 
had as his mission only to ‘‘confirm the word of 
God” (iii. 34). ZamakhsharT simply says that God 
gave him understanding of the Tora. — The Kur an 
does not mention his role of Baptist, and doe^ 
not tell the story of his death. 

The legend of John the Baptist among the Arabs 
presents different features according to different 
authors. Tabari says he was the first to believe m 
Jesus; he makes him survive Jesus and says that 
he was put to death at the request of Herodias, 
niece of Herod or daughter of his wife, for having 
said to the king that he could not marry her. A 
curious episode developed at length by Tabari, 
is that of the boiling of the blood of the deca- 
pitated Baptist. The blood boils not only in the 
dish on which the head is presented but on the 
tomb of the martyred prophet and can only be 
restored to its normal condition after great cala- 
mities. The blood and the decapitated head speak. 
The legend is evidently in some way connected 
with the Neapolitan cult of the blood of St. 
Januarius. 

Mas'udi relates of Elisabeth, John’s mother, 
the story of the flight into Egypt which the Gospel 
tells of Mary. Elisabeth fled with her infant 
son to escape the wrath of a king. John sent 
as a prophet to the Jews is disowned by them 
and put to death. Later his “blood” is avenged by 
a king named Kherdush who massacres many 
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of the Jews. Mas'^udi knows the episode of the 
baptism of Jesus by John, the scene of which he 
puts in the Lake of Tiberias, or in the Jordan. 
AI-Biruni mentions among the feasts of the Syrian 
calendar that of the “beheading” of John the 
Baptist on the of the month Ab, and he 

records that, according to al-Harawi, there could be 
seen in front of the “Pillar Gate” at Jerusalem a pile 
of stones said to have been thrown by the passers- 
by to restoie John’s blood to a normal state, but 
the blood would not cease boiling and continued 
to do so until a Persian king had sent a general 
who put many men to death on the prophet’s 
grave. Al-Kiriim thinks, like Tabari, that this i 
general was an A^kanian. 

At the present day there is still shown a tomb | 
of John the Baptist in the great mosque of Damascus, | 
where is also a tomb of Zacharias mentioned by j 
Ibn Battuta, | 

As to the “Christians of St. John” or Mandaeans, ! 
the Kur'an and the Arab writers haidly know i 
them; if they do refer to them, it is not by these ^ 
names but as “vSabPa” [q* v.]. They regaid them ' 
as a sect intermediary between the Jews and the j 
Christians and admit that they have a “book”; j 
they do not however give them John the Baptist as • 
their prophet but Noah. > 

Bibliography's Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ■ 
indices, s. v.; the Chronicle of Tabari* BePami, ; 
transl. H. Zotenberg, Paris 1867, i. 535, 568; . 
Mas'^udl, Mitrudjy ed. Barbler de Meynard, s. 
index; al-Birunl, Alhar., ed. Sachau, p. 297, 301 ; 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier tind der Ssabismus,^ St. 
Petersb^g 1856. (B. Carra de Vaux) 

YAHYA, a Turkish poet of Albanian 
origin of the time of Soliman. A scion of 
the noble north Albanian family of Dukagin, to 
which also belonged the Turkish poet Dukagin-zade 
Ahmad Bey, Yahya was taken under the 
for the Janissaries and brought to Stambul. He 
himself speaks in his Gendj'tne‘i Raz of his being 
conscripted in this way, a thing that was only to 
bring him good and when an old man he still 
recalls his Albanian origin. In Stambul he was 
put in the corps of ’^Adjemi-Oghlan, in which 
officers for the Janissaries and Spahis were trained 
and he attained the rank of Yaya Basbi and Biiliik 
Ba^i of the Spahis. Shihab al-Din, the A Zitib of ■ 
the Janissaries, soon recognised his poetic gifts 
and allowed him a great deal of freedom for his ^ 
literary inclinations. Later he gained access to the , 
intellectual coteries of Ibn Kemal, Dja'far Celebi, ■ 
Kadri Efendi and to those of the two great i 
Maecenases Ibrahim Pasha and Iskender Celebi. | 
When the latter fell into disgrace the poet boldly , 
interceded for him with the grand vizier Ibrahim 
but could not save him. 

Yahya was a bitter enemy of the court poet : 
lyiayEU Bey whom he had first encountered in 
943 (^53^) with whom he had a poetical feud , 
as well as with Khatti. He wrote a kiisJda against 
Khayali, which he gave to Soliman on a Persian , 
campaign and it so delighted the grand vizier 
Rustem Pasha, the declared enemy of all poets, . 
simply on account of the contempt poured on 
lUrayMl in it, that he made Yahya administrator 
of several foundations in Brussa and Stambul. But 
when Yahya in his usual fearless fashion endea- 
voured to save the life of prince Mustafa, who 
w'as popular with army and people alike and fell 
a victim to the intrigues of the grand vizier and 


I the sultana IGiurram, but without success, and 
1 then wrote an elegy on the prince after his execution 
I which was soon on every one’s lips, Rustem did 
I all he could to get Yahya executed but only suc- 
' ceeded in depiivmg him of his offices. When 
1 the grand vizier summoned him and prepared a 
I tiap with the question, how could he lament a 
! man condemned by the Padishah, he is said to 
I have leplied w'ith great presence of mind, that 
. he condemned him with the Padi^ah but loved 
' him like the people. When his enemy Rustam 
I died, Yahya would not lose the opportunity of 
writing a satirical lament upon him. 

The poet later retired to a large fief (zdafnet) 
of 27,000 akce annual income, which he had at 
Loznica in the sandjak of Zvornik m Bosnia. 
Here the octogenarian worked at the collection ot 
his dhoan.^ at which the historian ‘^Alt found him 
engaged in 982 (1572), a year before Vahya’s 
death (according to others he did not die till 
986 or 990). After his death “^Ali w'as given the 
preface to the dhvan to examine, in keeping with 
a w'ish of the deceased. 

Besides a d'nvan of his ghazeh which does not 
rise above the average, Yahya left five considerable 
poems, which, following distinguished examples, 
he placed together in a khauise. The five titles 
are Ti-Gedd (on pure love; 4 MSS. in Vienna: 
Flugel, N®. 688 — 691), Yusuf loe-Zuleikha (written 
on the pilgrimage to MeccaJ, Kitabd Usjil (or 
C sTil-mme\ Ge/idjlued Raz (mystical; on this the 
poet Nuri Akseia'I wrote a dhail of 2,000 verses 
entitled SaRa Saiyara),, Gulshend Anzcar. (There 
are also attributed to him a Xdz u-iVlyaz and an 
unfinished Sulaifnan'uame in 2,000 veisesj. The 
three last parts of the khamse are not romances 
but consist of moral aphorisms on morality and 
rules of life, etc. The two first which were published 
at Stambul in 12S4 have only the title in common 
with the works of Hilall and DjamI of the same 
name, and, besides, treat their subjects in quite 
an individual and independent fashion. Yahya 
himself on one occasion says that he has no wish 
to eat hehoa from the dead Persians. This indepen- 
dence along with his frankness and courage is the 
most notable trait of our Albanian and makes 
him an attractive figuie to us. These qualities are 
also in keeping with his bravery as a soldier which 
was celebrated, and which he displayed for example 
in the fighting at Temesvar, and the Turkish 
literary historians mention him as representative 
of a type which admirably combined the sword 
with the pen. For him the frequently much abused 
dewshirme was the cause of his rise to fame in 
these days when birth counted for nothing, and 
good luck and particularly tact meant everything. 
Bibliography's Tedhkerc^'s Latifi, p. 371 
sq.^ ^Ahdi (Mb. Vienna, Fliigel, 1217), 

'Ashik (MS. Vienna, Flugel, 1218), Kinali- 
zade Hasan Celebi (Flugel, N®. 1228); ‘^Ali, 
Kunh al-Akhbtir (unprinted part) ; Pecewi, Ta- 
r'lkh ; Solakzade, Taiikh'^ Hafiz Husain, 
al-Dfa'wamYs^ Stambul 1281; HadjdjI Khalifa, 
iii. 176, 4805 (calls him ^ebtawi); Kaf- 

zade, Zubddt Arblib <7/- (Flugel, N®. 699); 
Nazmi, NazlYir al-A^^dr (h'lugel, N®. 693); 
Ziya Pasha, Kharabat.^ i, introduction, p. 19; 
ii. 5, 15, 119, 155: iii. 197 — 207; Namik Kemal, 
Takhrib-i Khardbats^ Stambul 1303; ^lu'allim 
Nadji, EsdmJ,^ Stambul 1308, p. 344 sq.) Meh- 
med Thuraiya, Sidjill-i ^othnidnt.^ iv. 634; Sami, 
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Ka uTts a!-.l lahi, vi. 4793; Brusali M. Tahir, 
'Otji'/ianli Mu cllifliri^ li. 297 ; Fa 4 k Reihad, 

Tari'Ji-i EsLU'Juu-i ^uthmamyi, i. 336 — 346; 
Ilaminer. Ci'sc/iichti an oamanischen Dichtkunsl^ 
111. 32 — 42: d'j., G.O.R.^ lii. 31S; do, Conslan- 
tincyel und dir Basporus^ 1. 6; Gibh, H O.P., 
111 . 116 — 132^ (\V. BJOKKM.A.X) 

YAHYA H. ADAM 11 Sui.\iM.ax. a Muslim 
atuiJent of religion. His full nanae was AbC 
ZAK.aRiVA'i as maw la of a descendant of 'Ukba 
b. Abi ^lu'ait he bare the al-Rurashi and 

al-Umawi (al-Makhzumi m al-N’awawI is a mistake; : 
his other /iisia al-Kufi shows that he belonged to 
or lived in Ivufa. His father is mentioned among 
the traditionibts of Kufa (Urn .SaM, vi. 133; al- 
NawawiJ. Xotliing is known of his career except 
the statement that he nevei studied under his 
lather. To judge from the dates of death of his 
oldest shaikhs he must have been burn about 140 
01 soon afterwards. This agrees with the statement 
that he did not live to a very great age He died 
about the middle of Rabi' I of the vear 203 
(nnddle of September Si 8) m Fain al-Silh near 
YuMt. Among his diaikhs may be mentioned; 
Abu liaki b. Aiyaah, al-Hasan b. Salih, Sufyan 
al-ihawil. Siifjau b. 'L'yaina. Sharik b. '.\bd Allah 
and 'And Allah b. al-Mubarak (fuller lists con- 
liimed b\ the Kitab al-Kh iriidj are in al-Dhahabi 
and al-x.twawij; among others who studied under 
him were Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Abi ijhaiba and Vahya 
b. Ma'in. He is usually said by the critics to 'be 
reliable. 

Xothmg has .survived directly of Vahya’s work 
on the Kur an. which was apparently an important 
part of his activity. The Fihrist mentions him as 
transmitter of a small portion of al-Kisa’i's reading 
of the Kur’an (p. 30, 1. 10) and mentions by him 
a Altai al-Kira at (p. 35, 1. 17) and a k'itab Mu- 
'vV’rf alyA'ur'an (p. 38, 1. 7). Hadjdji 

Kh-tlila also mentions him among the authors of 
works on KirZddt (v. 136). Vahya however was 
primarily a traditionist and legist of the orthodox 
school (as the Fihrist and Ibn Kiitaiba already 
say). Ihe Fihrist mentions as further works of 
his a large Kitab al-FartUl^ the Kitnh al-Kharadj 
and a Kitab al-Zaioal of unknown content Of 
these only the Kitab al-KharTulj, has survived in 
a unique manuscript. It never seems to have been 
widely known and Hadjdji Khalifa did not know 

'Vp i-m'^ several writers, notably 

al-Baladhun \ a lya s Kitab al-Khara^ s, polemic 
against the book of the same name by Abu Yu^uf 
in which great stress i, laid on the traditions: 
even the opinions of hi, teachers are given second 
place to tradition. \ahya's work is therefore im- 
portant for the history of the land tax in Islam 
I is not limited to the IiharZuli in the later sense 
but includes all kinds of taxes on land, inclndim. 
the m so far as it is levied on immobilia" 

\.th>as own position in Fikh may be judged by 
his approving verdict on al-Hasan b. Ziyad a 
companion of Abu Hanifa, as well as by his high 
p nion of tradition {Fihrist, p. 204, 1. 26). 

P- 227 s 1 - 4; Ibn 
n 2'S Kutniba, BitUh al-MKarif, 

Tahdhlb-, Ibn Ha.iiar.Tli- 
‘Mio al.rahdhib- al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Huf- 

Adn, ^ ‘ fonder de Yahyi ibn 

Leyden^ggh! 

ny AUmad Muhammad Shakir, Cairo 1347; F. 


//istorisc/:‘^rUisi'Ae Untermchttn^en zn inn 

Gruniiteiurbuch des yahjZi ibn Adam (!)'-«. 

Erlangen), 1917. _ (Jo'^eph Scuvcui) 

YAH^A u. “^ALI It. Vah\a h, AiiT , 

vl-Ml'-NAUJUJIMt Abu Ahmau, wab one of t !i . 
best Ic n o \v Q theorists of music of I li c 
old Arabian (classical) school. He belo 
ed to a leained family who were author-, ^evei 
of whom wrote on, or were intere'^ted in inu' .' 
Hib grandfather (d c. 831) was the famous 
n-imer at the court of al-.Ma mQn [q. v.] Hi^ fatli - 
(d. SS8) had “particular skill in music 
bays Ibn I^illikan, having been taught by t’, - 
celebrated Ishak al-Mawsdi [q. v.], and wrote 
book entitled Kitab At^bar Ishak b. Ibrahim ' 
Mazdsiif^. That 'Ali was also acquainted with lit: 
theory of music is evident from the fact that -o 
eminent a theorist as Thabit h lyurra fq. v.] con- 
sulted him on the 'ilm al-mus'ik'i. Ilib uncle. 
Muhammad, was aUo commended for his ‘‘kno\- 
ledge of music { ^inri)'\ Vahya b. ‘^AU was bo-n 
in the year 856 and, like his father, becam,. ' 
“boon companion” of the caliphs, beginning thi' 
career in the service of al-Muwaffak, the brothei 
of the Caliph al-Mu'tamid [q. v.]. He is praised by 
most biographers on account of his knowleiige <>f 
the literature and sciences of the Greeks {azmt'i 
This evidently gave him his pronounced taste t- i 
philosophy, in which sphere he shone as an €\* 
ponent of the Mu'tazali school. He was also a 
gifted poet and an accepted theorist of music He 
died in the year 912. 

According to the Fihrist^ the best known book 
of Vahya b. ^AU was the Kitab aUBahir (“Book 
of the Illuminating’*), which dealt with the poets 
who were half-castes. He left it unfinished, bu: 
his son completed it. Specimens of his poeti> 
delivered before the caliphs al-Mu^tadid [q v.] and 
al-Muktafi [q, v ] have been preserved by al-Mab'udi 
Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfahanl [q. v.] quotes a treatise 
on music by Vahya entitled the Kitab 
(“Book of Melodies [or Notes]”) in an authouta* 
tive sort of way. This is probably the work that 
has come down to us in the solitary exemplar in 
the British Museum bearing the title Rt!>ala A 
d-Mustkl (Treatise concerning Music). This lattei 
is, with the Risata fi Idjzdl i^abartyat al-Musiiy 
of al-Kindi in the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, the only 
work that throws any light on the music theory 
of the old Arabian (classical) school, the tech- 
nical phraseology of which crowds the pages ot 
the Ritab al-Ayh~ini of Abu ’ 1 -P*aradj. This treatisCi 
which is of the utmost importance, is being edited 
by the present writer, and will form a volume of 
his Collection of Oriental PVriters on Music. In 
its pages will be fuund a complete explanation of 
the so-called “Finger Modes” {asabf\ with their 
“CouT'.es” {tnadjar'i)^ and divisions {fara'ilf)-^ in 
which the melodies {alhafi) of the various vocal 
pieces {asyvat^ were composed [see the article 
.MUsiKl], 

His son, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Ahmad, a fakih (lawyei) 
of the school of Abu DjaTar al-Tabari’ [q. v.], \'[a^ 
famed as a writer. A nephew, 'All b. Hariin 
(d. 9^3)7 wrote a Risala ji 'l-Fark bain Ibrahini 
b. a/-JFahdi xva-Ishak al-Afazosllt fi. ' fi G h if la 
(Concerning the Difference between Ibrahim b- 
al-Mahdi and Ishak al-Mawsili conceining Music), 
whiHt a son of the latter compiled a Kitab Mtikhtar 
fi 'l-Aghanl (Book of Choice Songs). 

B t b lio g r a p hy. Kitab al-A ghanl-^ ed. Bulak, 
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viii. 26 — 27; ix. 26; XV. 159; xviii. 175 — 176; 
Fih)ist^ ed. Flugel, p. 143 — 144; Ibn al-Kifp. 
ed. Lippert, p. 122, 364; Ibn Khallikan, Biog. 
Dict.^ ii. 312; Wafayat^ ed. Biilak (1S82), 
i. 506* al-Ma^j'udi, Miirudj^ viii. 206, 222, 238; 
Collangettes, Etude sur la fmisique ai-abe (y. - 4 ., 
Nov.-Dee., 1904), p. 405; (July-Aug., 1906), 
p. 162—168; Farmer, Histoiy of Afahian Mtisic^ 
see Index; do., Histoyical tacts for the Araliafi 
Musical Ififiiencc^ see Index. 

_ (H. G. Farmer) 

YAHYA B. KHALID. a Banna kid. In the 
'AbbSsid caliphate we find Yahya alieady pro- 
minent in the reign of al-Man^ur, nho in 158 
(774 — 775) appointed him governor of Adhar- 
baidjan or, according to another account, Armenia. 
Three years later, the caliph al-Mahdi appointed 
him tutor to his son. the young Haiiin, and in 
*63 (779 — 7S0) the latter was appointed govei nor 
of the western half of the empire, 1. e. of all the 
provinces west of the Euphrates, with the addition 
of Armenia and Adhavbaidj an, and Yahya was put 
at the head of his chancellery. According to al- 
Mahdi's original arrangements, his older son Mu.^a 
was to succeed him on the throne and Hariin 
only to be considered in the second line of succes- 
sion. Shortly before his death however, he decided 
to make a change in favour of Harun. Miisa how- 
ever was not satisfied ; after the death of al-Mahdi 


I YAHYA B. PIR 'ALI. [See New^I.] 

I YAHYA B. ZAID al-HUSAINI, son of Zaid 
' b. 'All [q. V.]. After his father had fallen in the 
1 rising (122 = 740) into which he had been drag- 
ged by the Shi'a of Kufa, the young Yah} a was 
j no longer safe in Kufa. The reports differ as to 
whether he at once left the town (Tabari, ii. 

I 1710) or whether he was kept in concealment 
' there for a time until the search for him was 
abandoned {ibid.^ ii. 1713 sq.). He finally escaped 
I to Khuiasan with a few followers. 

According to the Makutil al-Talibiyiu, Yahya 
^ went fiom al-Mada in to Kaiy and then to Saiakhs 
where he stayed six months with a certain Yazid 
b. ^Anir al-Taimi QCdvidat al-Talih\ b. '^Umar al- 
Tamiml). Muhakhima (Kharidjls^ are said to have 
sought to make common cause with him but on 
! Yazid’s advice he would not join them. He came 
from Saiakhs to Ralkh where he found a welcome 
with al-Haiish b. 'Amr b. Dawlid {^Makatit p. 62; 

; al-Ifada^ fob 12^: al-Djari^ b. 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Shaibani). 

Learning of Yahya's activities, Yusuf b. 'Umar 
ordered the goveinor of Khurasan Na^r b. Sai}ar 
to take him piisoner. d’he governor of Balkh there- 
; upon brought the 'Alid from his hiding-place and 
, sent him to Nasr who imprisoned him m Marw^ 

' The caliph al-\Valid II, to whom the matter of 
, Yahya was referred by Ibn ^Umar, wrote to NaNi* 


in 169 (Aug. 785), Yahya gave his protege Harun 
the wihQ advice to retire voluntarily and pay 
homage to his brother w'hereupon Musa was acknow- 
ledged as caliph with the name al-Hadb Neverthe- 
less relations between the latter and Yahya weie very 
strained. The new caliph w’as thinking of cutting 
Harun completely out of the succession and having 
homage paid to his own son DjaVar as the suc- 
cessor designate. This plan however met with 
vigorous opposition from Yah>a which went so 
far that al-Hadi had him imprisoned. According 
to the usual story, he w*as kept in prison until the 
caliph died in RabU I, 170 (Sept. 7^6). When 
Hariin had ascended the throne, he appointed Yahya 
as vizier with unlimited power in all branches of I 
the government. Yahya’s period of office lasted 
seventeen years, then the catastrophe — probably 
long planned — came like a flash of lightning j 
from a clear sky. At the end of Muharram or in 
the first night of Safar 187 (Jan. 23, S03) (or | 
according to another statement, probably due to 
a copyist’s error, 188), the caliph had his till 
then practically all-poweiful favourite I^a'far b. 
Yahya suddenly executed without legal proceedings. 
Soon afterwards Yahya and his other sons were 
anested and their property confiscated. Yahya was 
kept in prison till his death on the Muharram 
190 (Nov. 29, 805) in al-Rafika at the age of 
70 (or 74). Cf. the article barmakids. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N*^. 816; transl. by de Slane, iv. 103; 
al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii., see index; Ibn 
al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), vi., passim\ Ya'kubi 
(ed, Houtsma),ii. 490, 506, 510— 512; aUMas'udl 
(ed. Paris), vi., passim^ Kltab aUAghaniy see 
Guidi, Tables alphabctiqxies\ Ibn al-Tiktaka, al~ 
Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), see index; Weil, Ge- 
schichtc der Chalifen^ ii. 65, 99 
134 144 sqq.'.^ Muir, The Caliphate., its Rise.^ 

Decline.^ and Fail‘d., p. 465. 475 sqq.^ 483 
Bouvat, Les Barmecides d'apres les hisioriens 
arahes et persons. (K. V. Zetterstken) 


' to grant immunity to Yahya and his friends and 
to release them. With a w'arning against any 
attempts at rebellion and orders to go to the 
caliph, Nasr di-^niissed him and gave him money 
and animals for his journey. In keeping with 
Nasr’s orders, the governors of Sarakhs, Tiis and 
Abrashahr (1. e. Nai^ab^l^) would not allow the 
I 'Alid to stop there. Yahya thus came to the 
I frontier town of Baihak. Probably from fear of 
I Ibn ^Umar, he preferred not to go further west, 
j According to al-lfada (fob 13a below*), from here 
he published an appeal {da'^iva) to follow him. 70 
men are said to have acknowledged him. With 
his little force, he turned against the commander 
of Abia^ahr, 'Amr b. Zuraia, after demanding their 
mounts from a caravan on the way. In spite of 
the superior force of the enemy, he was able to 
fight successfully. Ibn Zuiara fell, according to 
Yakut (ed. Wustenfeld, i. 630), in the village of 
Dushtanikan near Naisabur and in his camp 
Yahya seized many riding-animals. He then suc- 
ceeded in fighting his wmy through the district 
of Herat into al-Djazadjan, where he gained some 
adherents. But soon after this a strong body of 
cavalry under Salm b. Ahw'az sent by Nasr over- 
took him. After three days desperate fighting in 
the village of Arghuwa (-) he was killed with his 
followers (probably in Ramadan 125= June 743). 

According to the ^Umdat al-Talib.^ Yahya was 
18 years of age at his death; other sources say 
28. His head was sent to Damascus and put up 
there and his body placed over the gate of the 
capital of al-Ojuzadjan, Anber (Anbar; cf. Yakut, 
i. 370, 367) until followers of Abu Muslim [q. v.] 
took It dowm and buried it. Ilis tomb became a 
place of pilgrimage. 

Yahya’s death and the shameful treatment of 
his body deeply affected the ShUa of Khurasan. 
Vengeance for Yahya became the watchword of 
the followers of Abii Muslim, who executed those 
concerned in his death. 

The Zaidls regard Yahya as one of their imams. 
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the first wolf they can find but this beast 
culously begins to speak and exposes their 
Many reasons are given as to why \ a kub h,i~ : 
suffer. Va'kub writes a letter to the king of Lg) , 
After eighty years of separation, \ a kub recogn.' 
at a distance of 80 parasangs the heavenly a., 
of Yusut. The haggada is known accoiding 
which Esau and Ya‘kub dispute about the bun,.' 
place in Machpelah: “thou hast made me lo-e t 
blessing, thou shall not make me lose the loui ■ 
(Tabari, i. 359, very similarly SoAi 13^: li 
parallels in Ginzberg, Ltgends of the yi-.c . • 
371, 422. 

B ih li o g r a p h y Tabari, ed. Leyden. 1. 353 “ 
413; al-'lTia^'labi, ^isiis al-Anln’o ^ Cairo 13-5 
p. 67 — 89; al-lCisa'i, A’isiis a!-Anbi\a' ,t&. Enen- 
berg, p. i 53 -I 56 ;"a. Geiger, ILur jo,' JzV 
hammed etc., 1902 2, p. 135 — 138; J. Horo%u , 
Koranische Untersuchungen^ 1926, p. 152 'Y 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Gesehriften, 1. 24 
(Bernhard Heller; 

YA'KUB B. al-LAITH. [See Safi.vrids.] 

YA kUB BEY. [See GermlaN Oohlu.] 
al-YA'KDB1 Ahnlad b. AbI_Ya=kub b. Div- 
F.AR B. \VaHB B. W.ADIH AL-KaTIB AL- .\Bh.A=!, 
an Arab historian and geographer. -■ 
descendant of the Wadih, a freedman of .sahh an . 
later of his father, the Caliph al-Mansur, j'.et 
whom the family takes the name al- .Abbasi. Lis', 
his ancestor, who as governor of Egypt paid vntn 
his life for the protection which he gave to 1 ri’ 

: b. 'Abd Allah on his flight after his defeat at 
' al-Fa khkh in 169 (785), our author was also a 


Bibliography. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
see Indices; aI-Ya‘kubi, ed. Houtsma,^ ii. 392, 

397 iq.\ do., Kttdb al-Buldan^ in B. G. A., vii. 

302; Ibn Kutaiba, A'ltdh al-Ma'drif, ed. \Vu- 
stenfeld, p. 'ili; al-Mas udi, ed. P.ans, vi. 2-4, 

79; .Abu ' 1 -Faradj al-Isfahani, MakZitil al-Tali- 
hiyln (hth. Teheran 1307), p. 61-64 (on margin 
of Fakhr al-Lin Ahmad al-Xadjafi, al-Munta- 
!Aab li 'l-Mardtia 10a 'l-Khutab., hth. Bombay 
1311, p. 182 — 191]; Ibn Muhanna^ al-Hasani, 

'A mJdt al-Tdiib pi Ansab At Abi Tultb (lith. 

Bombay 1318J, p. 230 sqq.\ Haind Allah .Mu- 
stawfl, Ta'rikh-i Gu-.lda.^ in G. M. 5 ., .NViyii. 

London 1910, p. 283 ny.; Abu ■l-‘ .Abbas Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim al-Hasani, Kitab al-.Masablh. Cod. 

Ambr., X. S., -A 55, fol. 5111—528; Abu Talib 
al-Bathani, al-Ifada fJ Td'rlih al-A imma al- 
Sdda, MS. Leyden, Or. 1974, fol. 12a — 148; 

Hamid b. Ahmad al-Mahalli, al-Hadd ih al-war- 
diva pi Manakib A immat al-Zetidiya, MS. -Mu- 
nich, -Ar. 86, fol. 82 jy. : G. van Vloten, De 
Ophcmst der Abbas. den in Chorasan., Diss. Ley- 
den 1890. p. 60 — 62: J. AYellhausen, Die reli- 
gios-polthschen Oppositionsparteien hn alien Islam 
(Abn. G. IV. Gott.., S., v. 3, Berlin 1901), 
p. 97 ry, ; do.. Das Arabische Reich und sent 
Slur:, Berlin 1902, p. 2II, 3I1; R. Strothmann, 

Das Glaatsre^ht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 1912, 
p. 74, 107 ; C. van Arendonk, De Opkomst 
van hit Zaidiitische Imamaat in Yemen, Leyden 
1919, p. 30 ry., 32, 37. (C. VAN .Arendonk) 

YAILA (East. Turk, yailak, from yat “summer” 

and the suffi.x lak) “summer encampment”, , m-i m — , 

usually situated in the mountains, to which people Shi'i of the moderate Musawiya who belong 0 e 
resoit to in order to avoid the heat of summer; ImSmIs. He spent his youth in .Armenia an m c 
opp. ^ishlTi {kisjilak^ from kidt “winter” and the \ service of the Tahirids in KJjurasan, whose oing- 
suffix /iri), “dwelling-place in wintei” (whence in 
Osmanli Turkish the meaning “barracks”). When 
the hot summer days appioach, the inhabitants of 
the villages take their cattle with them to the 
highlands (cf. the Swiss matteri). When the kisjilak 
of A^wan near Tabriz was left by its inhabitants 
who vent to the yailak of the Kara-Bagh, fire 
was put to all the huts (‘Aini, Masdlik al-Absdr, 
as cited by ibuatremere, Histoire des Mongols, i. 

21, N8. 27). 

Bibliography. Fr. Sarre, Reise in Klein- 
asien, Berlin, 1896, p. 75, 90, 136; Polak, 

Persien, Leipzig 1865, 1. loi. (Cl. Huart) 

YA'KUB, the patriarch, the son of Isaac 
in the Bible, is in the early Meccan Suras (vi. 84; 

XIX. 50; xxi. 72; xxix. 26) the brother of Ishak, 
son of Ibrahim; the genealogy: Ibrahim, Isma'il, 

Ishak, Ya'kub, the (i2j tribes (ii, 130, 134), is 
more true to the Bible. Ya^kub is numbered among 
the Prophets (xix. 50). He is once or twice men- 
tioned in the Yusuf Sura: A’a'Lub orders his sons 
not to go through a door (xii. 93); he becomes 
blind through sorrow and regains his sight when 
Joseph's coat touches his eye (xii. 93, 94J. 

Post-Kur'anic legend relates that Ya'kub and 
Esau fought already m their mother’s womb, that 
A a'kub was to be born first but to spare his 
mother took second place: Ya‘kub was really 
entitled to the rights of the first-born (Tabari, i, 

350). Ya'kub’s journey to Haran and his stay with 
Laban are told as in the Bible but in several ver- 
sions Ya'kub only marries Rahil after Leah’s death. 

The Yilsuf Suia receives many embellishments. 

On^ bearing that a wolf has torn A’usuf to pieces, 

Ya^kUb wishes to see the wolf; the brothers bring 


he celebrated in a special work {Hist., ii. 537 i 5 _ 
He seems to have written his history of the ''pt 
which he brought down to the year 259 ) 7 ^; 
while still in the east. It begins with the history 
of the patriarchs of Israel, then gives the 
of the Messiah and the Apostles, of the rulers 0 
Syria, Assyria and Babylon, the Indians, 
and Romans, Persians, northern peoples inclu mg 
the Turks, Chinese, Egyptians, Berbers, Abyssinian^, 
Bedja and negroes and lastly the pie-lslamic Ara -■ 
The second part, almost twice as long, begins " 1 
the birth of the Prophet and brings the 
of Islam down to 259 (872)- Besides the 
tendency, which however never influences 
sufficiently to present a false view, his fondncj 
for astrology is apparent, for he gives at 
beginning of each reign the exact constellation. 1= 
work is of importance as a check on the tra ition 
which is otherwise almost entirely dependent on 
Tabari, although his interest in speeches and letteis 
often leads him to digressions. He also hardly c' vr 
mentions his sources and his account of contem 
porary events is confined to few brief reference^ 
In addition to the Cambridge MS. from j. 
M. Th. Houtsma edited the work (Ibn if di ‘i ‘ 
qiii dicitur al-ja’qubt hisloriae, 2 vols., Ley en 
1883), another is now known in Top lCapu(A.8 , 
IV. 708); cf. M. ]. de Goeje, Ubcr die Geschichte j' 
Abbasiden von al-Ja kubi, in Travaiix de la J'' ^ 
session dit congr. internat. des or., St. Petersburg 
and Leyden 1879, ii. 153 — 166; M. Klamrotp 
Der Aiisziig atis den Evangelien bei deiti ara' 
Historiker faqubi, in Festschr. zur Einweihtins 
des Wtlhelmsgymnasitim in Hamburg, 1885; 
tJber die Attszuge ans griechischen Schrif tstelln 
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bei al-Ja^qubi^ in Z. D. M. G.^ xl. 189 — 233, 
612 — 838; xli. 415 — 442. 

After the fall of the Tahirids, Ya%ubi went to 
Egypt where he died in 284 (897). In 278 (891) 
he wrote there his geographical work Kttab al~ 
Btddan^ for which he had been collecting material 
by research in literature and making enquiries of 
travellers. His interests are predominantly statistical 
and topographical’, he gives the distances only 
roughly in days' journeys and lays special weight 
on giving the yields of taxation. He begins with a 
detailed description of Baghdad and Samarra, then 
goes on to Iran and Turan with northern Afghan- 
istan. Kufa with west and south Arabia follow, 
then Basra with Central Arabia, but this part with 
the description of India, China and the Byzantine 
Empire is now lost. The description of Syria with 
its military colonies was followed by that of Egypt, 
Nubia and the Maghrib. The concluding part is 
a section on the governors of Sidjistan down to 
the death of al-Mansur, with which this province 
lost its independence and became amalgamated 
with Khurasan, and of I^urasan to the end of 
the Tahirids. His style is simple and his text free 
fiom the fables so beloved by the geographers of 
the time. See M. J. de Goeje, Specimen e Uteris 
orientalibus exhibens descriptionem al-Ma^hribi 
sumtam e libro re^ionum aUJaqubii^ Leyden i860; 
Kitab aUbolddn auctore Ahmed ibn ahi Ja^kub ibn 
Wadhih aUKatih aUjd'kubt^ ed. M. J. de Goeje, 
B. G.A., vii.; ihd. 1892. His works quoted on the 
Geography of the Byzantine Empire and on the 
history of the conquest of Africa are lost. 

Bibliography'. Yaljut, Irshad ed. 

Margoliouth, ii. 156; D. S.Maigo\io\xth., Lectures 
on Arabic Historians., Calcutta 1930, p. 125 
_ _ (C. Brockelmann) 

YAKUT al-RUMI, or, according to a genealogy 
which he assumed later, ShihAb al-DIn Abu ^Abd 
Allah Ya^kUb b, ‘^Abd Allah al*IIama%vi, the 
famous Arab encyclopaedist. Bom in 575 
(1179) in Byzantine territory of non-Arab patents 
(hence his ethnic al-RumV).^ he was captured when 
a boy, sold as a slave in Baghdad and purchased 
by a certain ^Askar b. Ibrahim al-Hamawi, a 
merchant in the capital of the caliphs. LAskar 
gave Vakut, who added to his name his master's 
ethnic, a good education and a few years later 
sent him to tiade in the Persian Gulf in the 
island of Kishm [q. v.], 'Uman and Syria. Manu- 
mitted in 596 (1199J and estranged for a time 
from "Askar, Yakut took to copying for a living, 
attended the lectures of the grammarian al-^^Ukbari 
(d. 6i6 = 1219), became reconciled with his old 
master and resumed his trading journeys for him, 
settled in Baghdad on his death and became a 
bookseller. In 610 (1213) however, he again resumed 
his life of travel. We now find him in Tabriz, 
next year in Syria or Egypt, and in 612 (1215) 
at Damascus again wheie he was nearly lynched 
for his anti-"AUd views but he escaped to Aleppo, 
Mosul, Khuiasan and Marw. He spent nearly 2 
years in this town, ransacking the libraries. He 
now began to put together the material for his 
principal books. At the end of 615 (1218) he left 
his studious retirement and visited Kh^arizm (the 
modern Khlwa). Hearing however of the coming 
of the Mongol hordes led by Cingiz-Khan in 616 
(1219) he fled hurriedly, abandoning all his pro- 
perty, to Mosul where he arrived completely desti- 
tute in Ra^ab 617 (Sept. 1220). He wrote a 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, /U. 


letter seeking assistance from the vizier Ibn al- 
Kifn [q- V.] then in Aleppo. The latter supplied 
him with means of rejoining him in 619 (1222). 
But two years later, Yakut returned to Mosul and 
settled down to finish his geographical dictionary, 
which he completed on 20^^ Safar 621 (March 13, 
1224). However he did not stay long here, but 
went to Egypt at the end of this year, returned 
to Aleppo at the beginning of 625 (1228), and 
had put the finishing touches to his geographical 
compilations when he died on 20th Ramadan 626 
(Aug. 20, 1229). 

A certain number of Yakut’s works seem now 
to be lost. This is the case with the Kitab al- 
MabdcL wa 'l-McZal and Kitab al-Duwal.^ on history, 
the Kitab Akhbar al-Mutanabln and the Kitab 
Akhbdr al-ShtLara\ the Mu^djam al-Udaba^ and 
the Mu^djam al-Shu^arir'., on biography, the Kitab 
^Umaan aUA gh dnl.. perhaps extracted fiom the A 7 - 
tab al-A ghani of Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani. Of 
Yakut's work we have only the following: i. Ki- 
tab al-Muktadab ji 'l-Ansdb.^ on the Arab genea- 
logies (Mss. in Cairo). 2. Kitdb Irshad al-Arlb ila 
ALlrifat al-Adib (in Ibn Khallikan: Irshad al-Alibbix 
ild Ma^rifat al-Kdabd'')^ better known as 
al-Udabif ot Tabakdt al-ildaba' (ed. by Margoliouth, 
in A/. K, Leyden 1907 — 1931, 6 vols,). This 
considerable work contains, in alphabetical order, 
biographies of grammarians, philologists, calligia- 
phers, men of letters, poets and in a general way 
all those who have dealt with adab. It has not 
come down to us in its entirety. 3. The Mu^djam 
aUBiilddny on which Yakut worked from 1212 
till his death (see \Vustenfeld, Jacut's geographic 
sches IVorterbuch., Leipzig 1S66 — 1873, 6 vols.; 
and ed., 1924; Cairo 1906 — 1907, with a modern 
supplement for Europe, America, etc. 10 vols.). 
This dictionary contains not only geographical in- 
formation but also under each place-name astro- 
logical and historical data, quotations from poems 
and a list of eminent natives of the place. This 
mixture of history and geography, which is by no 
means peculiar to Vakut, led another compiler, 
"Abd al-Mu^nin b. "Abd al-Hakl^ (d. 735 = 1 339), 
to prepare an abridgment entitled 
^aUyAsmZi^ al-Amkina laa ' l-Bika' by Juynboll, 

Leyden 1851 — 1864, 4 vols.) containing only the 
geographical matter of the Hu^djam al-Buldan. 4. 
Kitab al-Mushta) ik iva ' IMiikhtalif 

composed in 623 (1226), remodelled in 626 (1229) 
(ed. by Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1S46, i vol.). It is 
a dictionary of place-names of the same spelling 
which are applied to several different places. 

Yakut is closely connected with the school of 
compilers who, like Ibn al-Kifp, al-Kaz\vini, Ibn 
Khallikan.. without producing any original work, 
extracted with remaikable skill the essentials from 
the work of their predecessors, completed and 
corrected in detail the information found in books 
and presented the whole in accessible and handy 
fashion, A’akut in a general way confines himself 
to quoting the actual words of the authors from 
whom he borrows, not omitting to give the source. 
In this way there have been preserved for us 
numerous fragments of works now lost. 

Bibliography". Ibn KJiallikan (Cairo 1310), 

ii. 210 — 214; G. Zaidan , Ta'rikh Adab al- 

Lughat aKArabiya (Cairo 1931), iii. 88 — 90; 

Sarkis, AlKdJam al-MatbTi'dt (Cairo 1930), col. 

1941; Wiistenfeld, in Z.D.M.G.. 1864. p. 397 
Reinaud, Introd. a la Geographie des 

73 
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On:ntau.\. preface to the Geographie d'Aboul- 
fida (Paris 1S48), 1,, cxxix. sqq.-^ do., in J.A., 
1S60: Herr, Die histor. und geogr. Quellen in 
pdqufs g^dgr U'orterbicch (Strassburg 1898); 
Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ i. 479 — 481 ; Huart, Liit. 

301 — 303. (R. BlaCHERE) 

YAKUT .\l-MUSTA^IM!, Diamal al-DI.v Ai:u 
l-Madjd e. 'Aed All.ah, a famous calli- 
grapher, was a slave of the last UAbbaaid caliph 
ot Baghdad, al-Musta'sim, who had him brought 
up and educated, whence his surname. His origin 
Is unknown ; some say he was a Greek from 
Amusia; he was probably carried off on a razzia 
uhile still very young. He w'as a eunuch. He 
died at Baghdad in 698 (1298) at the age of 80 
(lunar yearsj which would make him born in 
6iS (1221). The continuer of Ibn al-Bawwab, 
he was called Kiblcit al-Kuttab^ “model of calli 
giaphers”, and was head of a school; he also 
wrote in prose and verse: we have by him a 
Kttab Akhbar. an anthology written in 662 (1264) 
and the Afkar al-JPukamd, a collection of apho- 
rism.s (printed at Constantinople in 1300). Kur'ans, 
said to be copied by him, are in the following 
iibrajies; St. Sofia, 654 (1256); Hamidiya turbe 
at Baghce-Kapu (Constantinople), 662 (1264); Cairo 
(.Moritz, .\o. 89); Pans, Bibliotheque Xationale, 
foods arabe, NO. 60S2 ; Peytel Collection, 681 
(12S2); etc. 

^Bibliography. Habib Efendi, Khatl u-Khat- 
tahm, CoDdajitinople 1305, p. 51; Mirza Sen- 
Imtihan (il-Fudala\ Tcheraa 1291, p. 3 
04"/. (not paginated); Cl. Huart, Calligraplus et 
Munoituristes. Paris 1908, p. 84 •:qq.-. (^uatre- 
niere, Hist, dos Alaiitlouks.^ n/ii. 140, note 11 : 
Meijers, Omutiilia.. li 291; Brockelmann, G.A. 

353 ; Edw. G. Browne, A Literary History 
(Cl. Hu.art) 

YAM. I. Name of a tribe belonging to 
flamdan in South Arabia, described by Ibn 
a -Muiaw-ir as the Banu Yam b. Asb.Y living in 
^-lyadim and in the wadis of al-Hanik and al- 
Uukka Al-Haradant numbers the Banu Y§m among 
the tribes who speak a pure .Arabic but E. Glaser 
established the fact that their dialect is different 

highlands, 1 he banu \ am are, according to Passama, ' 
the hnest type of men among the southern Arabs i 
oi hue physique, proud and warlike. They live in ! 
Nadjran and belong to the sect of the Isma'iliya j 
which 1, found not only in Nadj.an and Hamdan 
but also in laiba, Haraz, Saff an and several places i 
in ' (rim and is under the leadership of the Da'^i ! 
Kaba il A am, who lives at Bedr. Since about 1760 ! 
is dignity has been hereditary in the al-Mafcramt ' 

sWE ' 1 extended the power | 

of the tribe m 1763 beyond Nadjran to SaTan, * 
I.Iaraz, Menakha and 1 aiba and thrust their plan- 1 
enng laids into towns on the coast. They were ! 

The Wbrorv- "" afterWards. ' 

to the P ‘ed in the embassy 

o the Prophet which adopted Islam in the year 10 
S inn sV b.NamaJwhe^ 

S, mWE T the Yam as- 

to levv t 1 'vith the right 

to levy tiibute on the tribe.s subdued by the Turks 

them’^suppmttg 

s«. .1 .ke \ :Z,, ill dS 5 "i'akA- 

^ successors also were friendly 


with the Turks so long as the latter held firm 
control of the Vaman. 

2. Name of a M i kh 1 a f in the Vaman. 
which included the sphere of influence of the tn ic 
of Yam. 

3. Name of a mountain in the Vaman I.^a\\ f 
between the wadis of I^arid and al-Ferda. 

Bibliography'. al-Mukaddasi, B.G.A.., 111. 
88; Ibn Khurdadhbih, B.G.A.., vi. 137; al- 
Hamdani, Si/at Djazirat aUArab.^ ed. D. II. 
Muller, Leyden 1884 — 1891, p. 115,9, 136. .. 
4; Yakut, Mii'djam.^ ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 1004: 
al-Bakri, Middjam., ed. Wustenfeld, 11. 614. :S4ti: 
A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiseroiitcn -/s'. 
0) lents (Abh, p. d. Kunde des AlorgenlafidCi^ 111. 3. 
Leipzig 1864), p. 155; do., Das Leben uns 
die Lehre Jes Mohammad j iii. (Berlin 1S69'. 
p. 45 ^? 457 J ^0-1 B>ie alte Geographie Arabun . 
Berlin 1875, P- 292; C. Ritter, Die Erdkunii 
von Asien, viii./i, Berlin 1846, p. 954, looS — 
1014; M. Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie., li., ParU 
1S40, p. 186 sij.\ J. Wellhausen, Skizzen nn.i 
Vorarbeiten.^ iv,, Berlin 1889, p. 179 sq.\ J. 
Sperber, Die Schreiben Muhammads an d:e 
Stdmme Arabiens (Dissert., M. S. O. S. As . .\i.\ , 
1916/ii.), p, 80; E. Glaser, Reise nach Mari'. 
Vienna 1913, p. 22, 29, 118, 128, 165: J. 
Halevy, Rapport sur une mission archeolo^iaii-: 
dans le Yemen^ in J. A., ser. vi., vol. mx . 
Paris 1872, p. 30; A. Grohmann, Sndarabi^n 
ais Wirtscha/tsgebieif Vienna 1922, p. 4, 40. 
51, 97, note 1, 104. (Adolf Grohmann) 
YAMAK. [See Janissaries,] 

.^l-YAM-AMA, a district in Central 
Arabia, which was originally called Diaww 
(“the bottom of a valley”). The name of Yamama 
IS said to go back to the seeress Zarka^ al-Vamama, 
who plays a prominent part in the story of the 
decline of the tribes of Tasm and Djadis, The 
district was first of all called after her Djaww 
al-\amama, then simply al-Yamama. The statement 
that al-Yamama lies on the long ridge of the 
^Arid, to which belongs its chief wadi ‘^Ird, which 
runs through the district, shows, like the long 
list of place-names and not least the very con- 
siderable yield in taxation, 510,000 dinars ac- 
cording to Kudama b. DjaTar, that it must have 
been an extensive area, which included a conside- 
rable portion of the range now called Djebel 
Tuwaik. The boundaries given by Jomard, who 
understands the statements of Idrisi and Abu 
U-fida’ to mean that al-Yamama included the 
provinces of al-'^Arid and al-IGiardj, are probably 
too extensive. It is not however possible to define 
exactly the limits of this region which was very 
important in ancient Arabia; the Dahna however 
was the frontier on the east. 

The name al-Vamama is now given to an oasis 
in the Wadi 'Adjaimi on the southeastern slope 
of the Djebel Tuwaik, which consists of a palm- 
grove, a mile square with four villages, in front 
of which lies an extensive area covered with the 
ruins of palaces and dwelling-houses. Philby there- 
fore seeks to locate the ancient Yamama in the 
angle formed by the Wadis Ilanifa and Nisah- 
Its first capital was al-Khidrima in the Wadi 
1 - Ird (or Wadi Pani Hanifa), later in the second 
half of the fourth century a. H. the market town 
of Hadjr al-Yamama or al-Hadjr, which was 
however already in ruins in the time of IdiisL 
The following places in it are also mentioned: 
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Manfuha, Wabra, al-'Awka, Ghabra^, Muha shsh ama, 
al-^Ammariya, Fai^an, al-Haddar, Dahik, Tudih, 
al-Mikrat, al-Sal, Salamiya, al-Kuraiya, al-Madjaza, 
Ma^wan and al-Xakb. Al-Khidnma is described as 
an important town, smaller than al-Madina, but 
rich, in palms and fruit-trees. Among the ciops 
the most important was wheat, which was even 
sent to the caliph’s table (it was known as Baid^ 
al-Yamaf?ia\ there was also excellent fruit and 
dates. The beef was well flavoured as there were 
fine pastures and the diinking-water excellent. A 
speciality of al-Vamama was the slave girls who 
fetched high prices for their complexion — up 
to as much as 100,000 dirhams. 

In the pre-Islamic period al-Vamama was in- 
habited by the Djadis, who had their stiongholds 
in the Trd valley and along with the Tasm whose 
army they destroyed here, were under Himyariie 
rule. After their decline, which South Arabian 
legend narrates fully, we find the Banu Hamfa 
b. Ludjaiui who, after being almost annihilated 
in the battle against the rival prophet Musailima 
b. Thumama (12 a. H.) submitted to Islam. At 
a later period al-Yamama was settled by the 
Numair b. ^Amir and Bahila b. Va'sur as well as 
by the Tamim and theii clients of other tubes. 
At the present day the district belongs to the 
Wahhabi kingdom, has about 2,000 inhabitants 
and has sunk to a low level. Philby no doubt 
lightly ascribes the destruction of the old cultivated 
land to a disastrous flood in the valley of the 
Hanifa, 

Bibliography'. al-Istakhri, 

Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A.., ii. 26 al-Mukaddasi, 
B.A.G..^ iii. 94; Ibn al-FakIh al-Hamadhani, 
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161 — 63, 180,1; al-ldrisi, Kitab Kuzhat al- 
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15^ — 56 j al-Dimishki, ed. A. Mehren (Leipzig 
1923), p. 220 sq.'., Yakut, Mu^djam.^ ed. F. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 1026 5q.\ al-Bakri, Mii^djam.^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, i. 59, 197, 255; li. 537, 654: 
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Ixxxvi. (1S77), p. 157 C. Ritter, Die 
Erdkunde von Asien, Viii/i. (Berlin 1S46), p. 387, 
398 sq.^ 601 sq . ; H. Philby, The Heart of Arabia., 
ii. 31—34 (London 1922) and picture at ii., 
p, 30. (ADOLF GroHMANn) 

AL-YAM.AN, formerly a province, now 
an imamate in the southwest of the 
Aiabian peninsula. The name is variously 
explained; some say it was given because the 
Yaman lies to the right of the Ka'^ba or to the light 
of the sun (al-Bakri, ii. 856), others because Vuktan 
b. “^Abir and his companions turned right on 
separating from the other Arabs {B.G.A.y v. 33* 
Yakut, iv. 1034), while others again derive the 
name from the eponymous hero Yaman b. Kahtan 
(cf. al-Wasi'i, p. 281). Sprenger thinkb the Greeks 
and Romans translated Teman and Yaman by 
“eudaemon” and ‘^felix” and included under .Aiabia 
Felix all the land south of Sham. This coincides 
roughly with the delimitation of the Yaman 
attributed to Muhammad, who is said to have 
climbed a mound at Tabuk and pointing to the 
north said “All this is al-Sham’’ and turning to 
the south “All this is al-Yaman” (Sprenger, p. 9). 
The greatest extension of the Yaman to the north 


actually corresponds very well with the boundary 
of Arabia Felix which, according to Ptolemy, vi. 
7 i 2. 27, begins about 6 miles south of al-'Akaba 
and the noithern frontier of which runs from there 
northea'itwards to the foot of the Shara^ range and 
then turning east, cro'^sing the northern edge of 
the desert of al-Nufud, ends at al-Nedjef. Al- 
WasPi (p. 282) also represents al-Yaman as 

bounded in the east by the Persian Gulf, in the 
south by the Aiabian Sea, in the west by the 
Red Sea and in the north by the Gulf of Kulzum, 
the Syrian desert and the Trak. The frontiers given 
by the Arab geographers are considerably narrower. 
Accoiding to Ibn f^ardadhbih (p. 135, 137, 189) 
and IdrLi (p. I43 sq.), the northern frontier of 
i-he Yaman ends at the tree called Talhat al-Malik 
between al-Muhdjira and Saium Rah south of 
Mecca. .According to others, it begins below Tathllth, 
while al-A':>ma'’i (Yakut, iv. 1035) makes the 
northern boundary run from 'Oman through Xadjran; 
Hamdani (p. 51; Yakut, iv 1035) more accurately 
lays it through Yabrin, south of al-Yamama, via al- 
Hudjaira, Tathlith, F^uia^ and Kutna to the coast 
towards Ivudummul near Hamida (17° 52'). Ibn 
Hawkal (p. i8) who includes two thirds of the 
Uiyar al-'Arab in the Yaman, puts the northern 
limit at al-Sirram, Valamlam, al-TaAf and makes 
it run thiough the highlands 10 the Persian Gulf; 
this makes it intelhgibie why some geographers 
even include Mecca in the Yaman Tihama. Towards 
the east the Yaman extends over HadramOt, al-Shihr 
(Mahia), Zafar (Dofar); even “^Oman is sometimes 
included in the Yaman when it is not (as e. g. 
in Makdisi, p. 68) made a separate province. The 
whole of this extensive territory, which aTHimashlii 
(p. 216) divides into 24 administrative districts 
was in the early days of Islam divided 
into three: San'^a^ al-Djanad and Hadramot (or 
Zafar) under separate governors. The taxes under 
the ^Abbasids yielded 600,000 dinars (B.G.A., 
vi. 144, 249, 251). .After the A*aman broke off 
from the ^.Abbasid empire its area diminished 
consideiably and its administrative divisions varied 
substantially; sometimes the Sunni Tihama with 
its capital Zabid was actually independent of the 
Zaidi highlands with San'a’ as capital. When C. 
Niebuhr iiavelled in the Yaman he ascertained 
that the following distiicts were independent: 

1. Yaman in the narrower sense with San'^a^ ; 

2. ‘^Aden with its hinterland; 3. Kawkaban; 

4, Ha.ihid and Bakil; 5. Abu “Ari>h; 6. the lands 
lying between thij. and the Hidjaz; 7. Khawlan ; 
8. Sahan with SaMa; 9. Nadjian; 10. Kahtan; 
II. al-Djawf with Manb ; 12. Nihm; 13. Khawlan, 

5. E. of San'a^; 14. Vafi^. 

The geographical definition of the A'aman be- 
comes still narrower under Turkl^h rule. The wilayet 
according to the provincial law of II, 

1331 comprised the sandjak of San'a’ with the 
kadas of Haraz, Kawkaban, Anis, Hadje. IJhamar, 
Yanm, Reda*^ and '^Amran, the sandjak of al-Hudaida 
with the kadas of Zabid, Luhaiya, Zaidiya. Djabal 
Kema, Iladjur, Bet al-Fakih and Badjil, and the 
sandjak of TaTzz with the kadas of Ibb, "Fdain, 
Ka'taba, Hudjanya, Mukha and Kama'ira. In the 
north It was adjoined towards i8'^ N. Lat. by the 
independent districts of Abu AAri:F, Kahtan, Wada'^a, 
Bilad Yam (Nadjran). in the east by the Balad 
Ktaf, Barat, the oaMS of Khabb. al-Djawf with 
Arhab and Nihm and also Manb. Khawlan. Harib, 
Baihan and Yafi' as well as the Fadli region, and 
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ill the south by the hinterland of 'Aden, which 
IS under the protectorate of England and lince 
the Anglo-Turkish frontier adjustment of 190a — 
1905 has endeavoured to push its boundary north- 
wards, which tendency has been repeatedly op- 
posed by the Imam Yahya b. Hamid al-Dln in 
recent years; his kingdom is bounded in the north 
by the Hidjaz and Nadjd, and in the east in 
about .tb" Long, by Hadramot which the Imam 
regards as within his sphere of influence. The official 
Turkish estimate of the area of the wilSyet of 
\ aman is 191,100 sq.km, but both higher and 
lower estimates are given. If we include the 
hinterland of Aden as well as the islands of 
Kamaran, Perim, Sokotra and Khuryan-Moryln, 
which belong to India (Bombay), we get roughly 
I95 jOOo sq.km. The estimates of the population 
vary- quite as much. The English figure is 1,000,000 
for the Vaman, and 100,000 for the protectorate 
of '.\den. E. Glaser {Tagebuch, viii., 1886, p. 45) 
gives the Turkish Yaman 1,800,000 inhabitants, 
al-\\ asi'i, 5,000,000. The population of the Yaman 
is, apart from about 60,000 jews and a few Christians 
and Parsees, entirely Muslim, but of different schools. 
The highlands between SaMa, Yarim and 'Atbthara 
and the whole of the east including al-Djawf are 
Zaidi, theTihama, Ta'izziya and Hadramot, Sjjifi'i. 
The Isma'iliya includes among its followers the 
districts of Xadjran, Hamdan, Taiba, Haraz, Sa'fin 
and the neighbourhood of Yarim. The YaTfubi 
sect has followers in the vicinity of Menakha. 

The anthropological classification of the popu- 
lation is not yet settled. There is undoubtedly a 
strong Hamitic element of the same type as in 
North Africa, alongside of which the dolichoce- 
phalous Semitic race of northern Arabia and the 
short and high headed, large-nosed race of hither 
Asia, not to mention a negro element, form a 
strong component in the racial mixture of South 
Arabia, at the basis of which there is probably 
an ancient pigmy people. 

The sharp distinction between the low lying 
coast-lands and the highlands of the Yaman had 
already been noticed by the Arab geographers. 

I he former, 25—45 miles in breadth, passes into 
an undulating area of sandy, hilly country with 
occasional ridges and cones standing out like islands 
w ich IS succeeded by the bordering echelon of 
iTOt hills, then an outer trench-zone, on which 
abuts the curved and broken edge of the Arabian 
plateau. An inner tiench-zone follows, and forms 
the transition to the eastern highlands. The 
arnan highlands, the scene of a great upheaval 
in the angle of two great depressions, has thus’ 
become a great mountain area which contains the 
ighest peaks in Arabia (about 10,000 feet) and 
has tovvns (Marib, San'a') at a level of 3,500 to 
extensive desert known as Rub= 
al-Khah which bounds the Yaman on the east and 

NaHM between 

l^adjd and Hadramot, has only been made better 
known recently through the explorations of B 
Thomas and Philby. Al- Yaman has not unjustly 
been called the “Green ’ (aI-Khadra=). A fairW 
intensive system of agriculture is possible not only 
he plains of the coast (especially producing ' 
hills f, ‘ bordering foot- 

intensive vegetadon. An arduous but 

artificial tetrlce”. The'" molt w 

e most valuable article of 


cttltUttioB U the coflee pleat; the eesicrn s! 
of the inaef hilb ere permeaeuily cultivated 
petenntel streenu end tpringi secure irrigation . 
wells meke possible eo totensive uasis-culuva: 
The heellhy clioute of these inner valley s li.i- . . 
pieces led to e denser pupulaliun than uu 1 
outer hiUs. On the edge of the eastern highh 
et the mouths of the relleys there are c\ie:.- 
oases which grow dates (L>jawf, M&rib ). 1 h..; 
centres of culture in ancient Arabia (Saba , .Mi. 
grew up here is due to the great skill in irr.g.. 
works, of which the dam al Marib is an ex.in. 
Among the articles grown may be mentioned w 
from very early times; it does well at a r.ic i 
height of 4,000 feet; millet, sorghum, maize 
oats are also grown. The chief centres fur c i ,. 
were DhU Qjura, Khawlftn, Uhamar. Ku am 
al-SahUl. The Tihima still produces 50 — 400 i 
crops and wide stretches e. g. in the plain >4 Ma 
could be cultivated if they had a better sy ’. 
of irrigation. Numerous fruits (apples, quim- 
bananas, lemons, apricots, peaches, plum- a-, 
oranges etc.) grow in the Yaman, especially m 
the Wadi Dahr at .San'S’; the date and vine h.-ic 
al.so been cultivated since ancient times. VinL>.i: i- 
are often mentioned in the early south .\ri''i 
inscriptions and the geographers mention tl'..: 
in Sarfim Rah, Khaiwan, Atb^fit and in the W .. 
Dahr. Among dye-yielding plants are indigo fo.'.n 
particularly at Zabid, mur/ in Bilad Hobesh. 'L'd-i J 
Djible, Ibb etc., madder, safflower and heim.' 
.A widely distributed plant the leaves of which .ir- 
used for chewing is ia/ {Catka iduhs for.- 
The trees and shrubs which produced drugs .a:' ■ 
gums were of special importance in antuiuity. 
especially frankincense and myrth. The export o' 
their resins laid the foundation for the prosperity 
of South Arabia; there was also the aloe, 
especially fine quality of which was found m 
SolfotrS. Mineral wealth is also to be found m 
the Yaman. Gold is obtained in consider.vlde 
quantities from the sands of the rivers and Iroin 
mines; among jewels varieties of onyx and cornelian- 
were esteemed. The high degree of culture als.' 
raised the level of local industries. The weaving 
was particularly good; high prices were paid f'r 
striped cloaks from Sahul and Hibara. Cotton "a- 
made as early as the sixth century a. d. Tanning 
and the manufacture of leather was general and 
increased considerably in the period of Persi.vn 
rule. Yaman leather and book-bindings were greatly 
appreciated. The chief manufacturing tovvns vvcic 
Sa'da, Zabid, Djuragh and Nadjran, The manufacture 
of weapons was also a flourishing one; sword- 
and cuirasses from the Yaman were highly prized 
as were the safety-locks still manufactured there. 
Other products of the Yaman which were exported 
were drinking vessels from Halt, palm leafba.skcts 
from ’’Aththar, rope from Muhdjira G.A.^ in* 
98). The favoured position of the Yaman as .x 
centre of trade for Indian products and valuable 
perfumes, which it held down to the middle ages, 
is now lost, probably for ever. Coffee, hides, drugs 
and resins and salt still have some importance in 
its export trade. The most important harbours aie 
‘Aden, al-Hudaida, MukhS, Luhaiya, Mukalla and 
al-Sljihr. The internal trade is still mainly conducted 
by caravans. The building of the first railway I'l 
the Vaman from al-Hudaida to .San‘a^ (begun in 
1912) was stopped by the Great War in 19 * 5 ’ 
the railway from ‘Aden via Lahadj has only reached 
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Habil al-Hamra’. The difficulties in the internal 
transport of goods occasionally lead to disastrous 
famines but the economic development of the 
country ts probably only a matter of time. 

It is not possible heie to trace the varied 
history of the Vaman through all the stages of 
its development from the conversion of the land 
to Islam which began as early as 9 a. h. (cf. the 
articles s.\n^a^ and zabId and the short sketch 
of “Jemen im Islam” in M. Hartmann, Die ara- 
hische feage^ p. 530 — 547). On the other hand, 
since conditions in the Vaman are much involved 
in general questions of eastern politics, it seems 
advisable to give an outline of events since the 
reconquest of the Yaman by the Turks. The 
incentive to more energetic action against the 
Yaman. which had been again administered as a 
■wilayet by the Turks since 1849, was given by 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the desire to 
command the E. coast of the Red Sea. In 1870 the 
Wall Halebli 'All Pasha defeated the emir of ‘Asir 
Muhammad b. ‘A'id, who was threatening al- 
Hudaida. At this time the Turks held only al- 
Hudaida, Luhaiya, Zabid, Bet el-Fakih, Badjil, 
Mukha, Ibizan, and half of Djabal Rema. The 
Turkish force set out from Kunfuda against Suka 
and Reida in 'AsIr where 'A’id had established 
himself but he had to surrender after a six days’ 
siege. The Turkish commander Redif Pa.sha had 
him put to death immediately after his surrender. 
'Asir was now occupied by the Turks. -Ahmad 
Mukhtar Pasha who had taken command after Redif 
Pasha’s illness advanced via Badjil, 'Aththara to 
San'a' (1871). 'Amran, Kawkaban and Shihani 
were taken; the Turkish advance was only checked 
before Sarara. In the south the Djabal Rema and 
the Ta'izzlya were occupied, a road made from 
al-Hudaida to San'a’ and the po«t to '.Aden 
instituted. Ahmad Aiyub Pasha became governor 1 
of the wilayet in place of Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha j 
who had been summoned to Constantinople to a j 
seat in the cabinet in May 1873. Arhab, Hashid 
and the Bilad Sanhan were taken and his successor 
Mustafa 'Asim Pasha advanced as far as Suda and 
Shahnra In spite of these successes, the risings of 
the A'amanis against the Turks continued to flare j 
up. Hafiz Isma'il Hakki Pasha, the succe.-sor of ; 
Mustafa '.Asim, had to fight in Hamdan, Hashid . 
and at I.uhaiya, not always with success, also in , 
Hada, Dhamar and al-Hodjeriya. In March 1S82, j 
he w'as succeeded by Muhammad 'Izzet Pasha | 
whose diplomacy won over the Da'i of Yam to I 
drive back the Imam Sharaf al-Din who had j 
advanced on 'Amran and to obtain the recognition i 
of Turkish suzerainty in Habur, Shahara and .Sa'da 
and extend Turkish rule in the south as far as 
Bab al-Mandab. Risings, which occasionally took 
place when the garrisons weie weakened, w’ere 
easily suppressed. There was however a more 
dangerous one in 1892: San'a’ was besieged by 
the Arabs, Menakha, Djible, A’arim and Ta'izz 
passed to the Imam. Faidi Pasha put down the 
rebellion but in 1895 — 1896 war broke out again in 
the north, and the two following years there was 
considerable unrest in the land; piracy in the Red 
Sea even led to a demonstration by Italian cruiseis 
before al-Hudaida (1902). The chain of isolated 
actions only produced a serious movement when ' 
the present Imam Mahmud Vahya b. Hamid al-Din, ! 
a farseeing and vigorous man, undertook the • 
leadership in 1904 and proclaimed the djihud ■ 


against the Turks. San'a’ was invested by the 
forces of the Imam; the fighting outside the town 
went against the Turks and in April 1905 an 
agreement was reached by which San'a' and the 
vicinity passed into the hands of the Imam and 
the Turks agreed to withdraw. Menakha, Ta'izz, 
Ibb, Makhatir. Ka'taba and Reda' alone remained 
in Turkish hands; the Porte however did not 
approve of the conditions of the peace but decided 
to send Ahmad Faidi Pasha to reconquer the lost 
territory; he retook San'a’ after a march right 
across .Arabia but lost it again after fierce fighting. 
The losses in men in this, the most serious rising, 
were so considerable that they weie forced to 
negotiate with the Imam, missions being sent from 
Constantinople to the A'aman and rice-versa. In 
the meamvhile the governor .Ahmad Faidi Pasha 
was replaced by the politic Hasan Tahsin Pasha 
who endeavoured to come to a satisfactory agreement 
with the Imam. At the Sultan’s request a deputation 
of Yaman notables came to Constantinople; the 
very excited negotiations however came to nothing 
in spite of the willingness to consider the Imam’s 
claims to independence. After the victory of the 
A'oung Turks (1909) they appeared to be ready- 
in Constantinople to carry through a complete 
reorganisation of the Yaman. 

The province was to be divided into two separate 
wilSyeis; the one comprising the highlands with 
'.Amran, Hadje, Tawlla, Dhamar and A’arim, was 
to be directly administered by the Imam, the other 
part including the coast to be put under a new 
wall. The two governors were to be independent 
and rule with the assistance of kadis and native 
gendarmerie according to the Shari'a: the net 
yield from taxation was to be taken to Constanti- 
nople and separate accounts kept. Menakha was 
to be the main Turkish garrison town. The scheme 
of reform was upset by new risings m Sa'da, 
which although put down by the son of the Imam 
Sharaf al-Din, Muhammad .Abu Naiba, gave a pretext 
to the Turks to resort to force once more. The 
policy of violence pursued by Muhammad 'All 
Pasha had a disastrous effect for it produced a 
general ri.sing, which became all the moie dangerous 
when Saiyid Idris of '.Vsir also attacked the Turks 
(1910). The struggle was finally concluded by the 
agreement of Da"an in 1911. which was concluded 
between 'Izzet Pasha and Imam A'ahya and con- 
tained 20 articles (Wasi'I, p. 236 — 239: Stuhlmann, 
p. 96 jy.). In this, the territorial status quo under 
.\hmad Mukhtar Pasha was recognised, the appoint- 
ment of Zaidi judges by the Imam and the 
establishment of a court of appeal recognised; 
the Imam handed over a tenth to the government 
according to the Shari'a, while his territory was 
recognised as autonomous. The war b-etween the 
Porte and Italy led to the blockade of the A’aman 
coast and the bombardment of al-Hudaida, but the 
military assistance given by the Imam strengthened 
his relations with the Turks. Saiyid Muhammad 
al-ldrlsl, the ally of Italy, was defeated by the 
Imam’s tioops. This alliance was further strengthened 
by the World War. In 1915 (or even 1914?) 
Turkish troops and A’aman volunteers led by Sa'id 
Pasha attacked I.ahadj and diove the English back 
to 'Aden. In 1915 'Aden was cut off for a con- 
siderable time by land. The unfortunate result of 
the war in Palestine however affected the situation 
in the A’aman and in 1918 the Turks left the 
country by order of the Sultan The Imam moved 
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his capital first to al-Ravvda (Aug. 1918) and then 
to .‘^an‘a^ The English bombarded al-EIudaida which 
they gave to their friend Saiyid Idris. The Imam 
then attacked 'Aden and took several places in 
the hinterland, but an arrangement was soon come 
t ) In 1924 there was fighting in Djawf with 'Abd 
al-'AzTz b. Sa'ud, but Yahya succeeded in taking 
al-Hiidaida and al-Tihama, and in the following 
year a treaty was concluded by Sir Gilbert Clayton 
between England and the Imam. Moie recently 
Italy’s active policy has involved the Imam in her 
sphere of interest and this has been emphasised 
by a visit of Yamani notables to Italy. 
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25; Ibn Hawkal, B. G. .d., ii. 18, 31 r^. ; al- 
Mukaddasi, B.G.A.^ iii. 68 — 70, 94, 97; Ibn 
al-Fakih al-Hamadhani, B.G.A., x. 33—36; 
Ibn Khuidaiihbih, B.G.A... vi. 71, 134 — 149; 
Kudama, j?. ff. vi. 189, 248 sq., 251; Ibn 
Rusteh, B.G.A , vii. 109—115; al-Ya'kubi, B. 
G.A.j vii. 318 — 320; \akut., ed. 
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YAMBO\ [See Vanbu'.] 

YAMIN, the most usual Muslim tern: 
for oath, from the meaning “the right hand". 
I according to al-Djawhari, Sihah.^ v.. becau-ie th 
I swearing take one another's right hands but rathe-' 
: because participants in an oath in general U'e 
I the right hand in the ceremony; cf. Lisa/: a.'- 
I xvii. 356, 7. On the oath s. hilf and KA'A^'. 

I On particular expressions like Yaniln al-Lluith. 

\ Yamin al-Sabr., Yamin al-Kadaf etc. s. Co/pu. 

I lu/is di Zaid Ibn ^Ali., ed. Gnffini. Indices; I' 
Muhtasar 0 Sommario del Diritto Malechita </■ 
Halil Ibn Ishaq.^ transl. Guidi and Santillana. 1. 
p. XL. (JOHS. Pedersen) 

YANBU^ (Vambo'), a little port and aU" 
a town some distance inland on the west coa-t 
of Arabia; the former is also called Vanbu'^ al- 
Bahr or Sherm Vanbu^ and the latter. 6 — 7 horns 
journey N. E. of it, is called Vanbu^ al-Xakhl. 
The port, which has now replaced the old harboiu 
of al- 0 )ar as the port of al-Madina, lies on a 
shallow but wide bay with good anchorage, protected 
from the winds by an island lying outside it. The 
I town is divided by an arm of the sea into t\'0 
1 parts and defended on the land side by a wall 
I with towers, which has two gates, the Bab al- 
j Madina on the east and the Bab Ma.sr on the 
I north, as well as several others on the sea side. The 
houses are badly built and the mosques insignificant. 

, The harbour lives mainly by the trade of al-Madina 
' which goes through it and does a busy traffic 
with Suwes, Kusair and Kene in Upper Egypt 
' by native sailing ships. The inland town of 
. \ anbu', written al-Yanbu^ in Ibn Djubair, is an 
I old settlement and probably identical with the 
I Ku^yf of Ptolemy. The town, which wa-^ 

I celebrated for its hentiiY.^ is described by the 
I geographers al-lstakhri, Ibn Hawkal and al- 
1 MukaddasI as large, well populated and rich in 
I palms and had a strong castle. It was inhabited 
I by Ansar, members of the Banu Djuhaina and 
, Laith; the Prophet is said to have conducted the 
salat in its mosque. The oasis lies at the foot of 
a row of hills and owes its prospeiity to a stream 
coming from them. Vegetables, dhura and tobacco 
are grown ; the greatest care is devoted to the date- 
palm groves which have been celebrated since 
these ancient times; the houses lie scattered among 
them. The tradition that the harbour of Vanbu'^ 
is a later foundation from Yanbu' al-Nakhli where 
leading Yambawls have date-groves and country 
houses, still survives among the people. The name 
\anbu' or Vanbu' (spring) is attributed to the 
wealth of the place in springs. 

B ibliograp hy\ al-Istakhri, B. G. A.^ i- 21: 
Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A.y ii. 128; al-Mukaddasi, 
B.G.A., iii. 83, 98; aUBakrI, Mildjam., in 
415 sq., 856; Yakut, MiPdfam, ed. Wustenfeld, 
IV. 1038 sq.; Ibn Djubair, Rihla, ed. Wright, 
Leyden 1852, p. 145; M. Tamisier, Voxa^c cn 
Arable, Paris 1840, i. 53 sq.; J. R. Wellsted, 
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Reisen in Arabicn^ ed. by E. Rodiger, Halle a/S. 
1S42, ii. l66 sq.\ C. Ritter, DU Erdkiinde Ton 
Asien, Berlin 1846, vin/i. 149 sq.^ 181 ; Berlin 
1847, ii. 205 sqq.; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geo- 
graphic Arabiens^ Berne 1875, p. 26. 

_ (Adolf Grohmann) 

YARBU^, an important group of the 
tribe of Tamim [q. v.] Genealogy: Varbu' b. 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zaid Manat b. Tamim (Wus- 
tenfeld, Gen. Tab.., K 13). The same name is 
borne by other ethnic groups not only Tamimi 
(e. g- Varbu^ b. Malik b, Hanzala [K 14 and cf. 
Miifaddallydt.^ ed. Lyall, p. 122, ig and parallel 
passages] and also Varbu^ b. Tamim in Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Dj amharat al-Ansab), but also of other 
tribes, of the south (Kalb, SaM Hudhain, Pjuhaina) 
and of the north (Ghatafan, Thaklf, Ghant, Sulaim, 
Hanifa, ^Amir b. Sa'^sa'^a; we also find among the 
Kuraish a Varbu^ b. ‘^Ankatha b. 'Amir b. Mal^- 
zum). Yarbu^ being the name of a rodent widely 
distributed in Arabia, its application to the tribe 
has been taken as an example of toteniism (\V. 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early 
Arabia p. 235), a theory which however is now 
abandoned. Mythological legend which has survived 
to a greater extent in this connection than else- 
where among the traditions of the Tamim, dwells 
on the mother of Vaibu', I^andala bint Fihr, of 
the Kinana, who is said to have been violated 
one stormy night, and later married, by Malik b. 
^Amr b. Tamim ( Diamhara. Brit. Mus. ^IS. fol. j 
Naka^id^ ed. Bevan, p, 225, note i; this is per- I 
haps an etiological myth, formed to explain certain j 
connections between neighbouring clans). Compared ' 
with the other groups descended from Hanzala, ‘ 
reunited under the name of al-Bar2^im, the • 
Varbu' appear isolated, probably because they were i 
pow’erful enough to do without a federative alliance. ■ 
Indeed we find that even some of the sub-gioups 
of the Yarbu^ enjoy a certain autonomy, like the 
Riyah, the Kulaib, the SaUt, the ThaMaba, i 
and the Ghudana. They are divided into two , 
sections, the exact nature of which we do not , 
know: al-AhmSl (Tha'laba, 'Amr, Subaiia and , 
al-Harith) and al-Ukad (Kulaib, GhudSna and 
al-^\nbar). Their territory was very extensive, for | 
we find them practically throughout the whole ' 
extent of the territory of the Tamim, from Vamama 
to below the Euphrates; but their centre was the ' 
valley of al-Hazn of remarkable fertility, (cf. Yakut, 
Miidjany ii. 261 and iii. 870; the name of one | 
of their oases was Fir daws al-Iyad), Although i 
tradition mentions “towns” belonging to them ; 
(Wustenfeld, Register, p. 254) they led a nomadic , 
life, like most of the Tamim. 1 

The history of the Yarbu' during the Djahiliya j 
is closely connected with that of the rest of the ; 
Tamim, and on several occasions they took com- I 
mand in the wars of the latter. Sometimes however i 
we find them engaged by themselves in war with one j 
or other of the neighouring tribes; for example 1 
they fought several battles alone with the Banu I 
Shaiban, the best known being those of Dhu 
Tuluk {Nakadd, p. 45 '~ 59 i 73 ) al-Iyad ! 

(ibid.^ p. 580—587, also known by other names), I 
in which they took prisoner the famous Shaibani ' 
leader Bistam b. Kais (cf. E. Br^unlich, Bistam 
ibn Qais^ ein vorislamischer Beduinenfiirst itnd 
Held.^ Leipzig 1923, passim) in spite of the sup- ' 
port given to the latter by the Persian governor ; 
of '^Ain Tamr. ' 


At the beginning of Islam, the attitude of the 
Yarbu' was that of hostile reserve. They did not 
dare declare openly against the pow'erful prophet 
of Madina but on his death they were the first 
to rebel. The prophetess Sadjah [q. v.] was one 
of them (the tradition which makes her belong 
to the Taghlib seems to have little authority). To 
the Varbu^ also belonged the two brothers Malik 
and Mutammim b. Nuwaira whose relations with 
Khalid b. al-\Vaiid made such a stir. After the 
suppression of the ridda, however, the Varbu' like 
the rest of the Tamim proved faithful to Islam 
and took an active part in the conquests: but 
their turbulent and rebellious nature was revealed 
in the considerable support they gave to the 
Kharidjls ; in the Kitab al- Agh ani , vi. 4, it is 
noted that at the battle of Daw'lab, in 65, where 
the forces of the Azrakis were crushed, the leaders 
of the two parties, 'Ubaid Allah b. Ba^ir al-Saliti 
and al-RabP b. 'Amr al-Ghudani were both of Varbti'. 

The many details that we possess of the deeds 
of the Yarbu' during the wars of the Djahiliya 
and even of those of the tribal wars of the 
Islamic period, have survived mainly because these 
wars aie mentioned in the verses of Djarir (who 
belonged to the clan of the Kulaib b. Varbu') and 
because his commentators discuss them fully. — 
The Varbu' moreover gave to the poetry of the 
pre-Muhammadan period and of the first century 
A. H. quite a number of remarkable poets: in 
addition to those given at the end of the article 
T.\MtM we may mention Suhaim b. WathTl al- 
Riyahi (cf. especially Asyna‘'l\\it, ed. Ahlsvardt, 
K®. 76), Haritha b. Badr al-Ghudani, al-Shamardal 
b. Shank, of the Banu ThaTaba b. Yarbu'. 

Bibliography', see the article TAMiM. 

_ (G. Levi Della Vida) 

al-YARMUK, a river in Syria, now called 
Shari'at al-Manadira (from the Beduin tribe ‘‘Arab 
al-Manadira). It rises in the Hawian, flows west 
through a deeply cut valley of eiosion, the Wadi 
al-Kamad, which describes a flat curve open to the 
south, to the Cihawr, where it flows into the Nahr 
al-Urdunn (the Jordan) below Lake Gennesareth at 
^isr al-MudjamP. Pliny calU it {Hist. Kat.. v. 
74) Hieroraix or Hieromices {Gadara Hicroinice 
piaeflnente^ var. Hieroniiatc', the now so popular 
form Hicromax" is not recoided). 

On the 12th Radjab 15 (Aug. 20, 636 a. D.) in 
the celebrated bauie on the Varmuk an army of 
some 50,000 Byzantines was decisively defeated 
by an Arab force, probably half as strong, under 
Khalid b. al-Walid. The battlefield lay near the 
junction of the Nabr al-Rukkad and the Varmuk 
not far from al-Wakusa (the modern al-Yakiisa). 
According to Theophanes {Chron.^ ed. de Boor, 
p 332), the disaster to the Byzantine army took 
place Kotrx ro (al-Djabiya, now Dj abive 

[q. V.]) y.xi 'Iepf 4 .ovx^^- This battle was sometimes 
confused with that of Adjnadain [q v.] of 28th 
Djumada I, 15 (July 30, 634}, perhaps because 
the battlefield lay not far from Khirbet Varmuk, 
this Biblical Varmuth north of Wadi 

l-Samt; cf. deGotje, Memoire snr la conqnitc de la 
Syrte., Leyden 1900, p. 59 sqq.'). Caetani explains 
the confusion in the accounts of the battles as a 
result of the erroneous assumption that Abu 'Ubaida 
was present as early as the first siege of Damascus 
and proposes, following Mednikov, to emend the 
otherwise unknowm Adjnadain to Djannabatain. 
The accounts of the two battles are fully treated 
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and analysed in his Annali dill' Islam ^ m/'v 
p. 24 — 81, § 11-61 (Adjnadain); iii/ii., p. 499 — 
6i3- § II— 124 (al-Yarmuk). — Near the battle- 
field lay Dair al-lOiiU, where the Arabs encamped 
on the day of the battle (Yakut, Mtii^am, ii. 
658: Safi al-Din, Marasid^ i. 428). 

Bibliography. al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 135 -I?'/’; al-\a‘kubT, ed. Houtsma, ii. 160 ry.; 
al-Iabari, i. 2347 sqq.\ Abu Isma'il al-Basri, 
Futuh al-^dm. ed. Calcutta, p. 130 sqq.i^ p's.- 
Y akidi, Futuh alSlmm. ed. Lees, ii. 32 — 35; 
\akut, Mildgam.. ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 893, 1015; 
Safi al-Din, Mardsid al-Ittila'.^ ed. Juynboll, iii. 
272, 339 i al'Dima^kf, ed. Mehren, p. iio; 
Noldeke, in Z. D.M. G., xxix., 1875, p. 79-81; 
de Goeje, bMemoiris sur la conquete de la Sirie., 
Leyden 1900, p. 103—136; Wellbausen, Sktz- 
rrw, vi., passim'.^ Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, p. 31, 43^ 33 sqq., 430; Caetani, op. 
lit.', Fr. Hartmann, Palastina unier den Arabern, 
Leipzig 1915 inland der Bibel, i. 4), p. 1^^ 


(E. Honigmann) 

YARUB, I. Ya'rub b. Kahtan b. Hud 
the giandson of the prophet Hud,' who is also 
regaided as the ancestor of the Himyar 
k 1 n g s, is^ one of the mythical rulers of the Yaman. 
He IS said to have conquered the 'Adites who 
occupied Mahib and thus to have become the 
munJer of the Sabaean kingdom. His name is 
derived by the genealogists from a’-raba “to speak 
coriect .Arabic (i. e. with the i^rdb)" as he is also 
iaid to have been the first to speak .Arabic, for 
his father Kahtan still spoke the oiiginal language 
of Sam b. .\uh. ^ ^ 


2_. 1 a‘rub b. Malik, the ancestor of the 
1 a rubid dynasty of 'Uman whose capitals 
were al-Rustak, Yabrln and al-Hazm; 
they ruled from 1034-1154 (1624-1741). They 
succeeded one another as follows: 


Malik 


Sultan Saif 

I I 

Murshid 2, Sultan 

I (1059-1079) 

I. Nasir I 

(1034-1059) I 1 

3. Abu ’l-=Arab 4. Saif 
(1079-1123) (tii23) 

,1 I 

8. \ a'rub 3. Sultan 
(ti34) (ii23-i’i3i) 


1 I 

6. Saif (1131, 7. Muhanna 

^^ 35 ”iJ 37 (113O 

1140-1151) ^ 


The last member of the dynasty, Sultan 
. ur^id, was set up as a pretender against 'Saif 
Sultan with the help of Ahmad b Sa'ld a 
chosen imam The greater part of 'UmSn fell 
im and Saif b. Sultan could only held out 
Maskat which lost much of its importance to t 
In“fi^hr favoured by Suhan b. Mursh 


married a daughter of Saif b. SultSn, became Imam 
of ‘Uman (1154= 1741). 

Bibliography, i. al-Mas'udi, EGA. vm, 
80; Yakut, Mu’-^am, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 448; 
Ibn Duraid, Kitdb al-Is_htikak, ed. Wustenfel 1. 
p. 217; A. V. Kremer, Uber die sudaiabisF,.: 
Sage, Leipzig 1866, p. 19 sq., 24, 26, 55. 

2. C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabioi. 
Copenhagen 1772, p. 298—301; J. R. Well- 
sted’s Reisen in Arabien, ed. Rodiger, 1., Halle 
1842, p. 9, 274—277; E. V. Zambaur, 'Manuel 
de genialogie et de chronologie pour V histoirc de 
rislarn^ i. (Hannover 1927), p. 128, 

(A. Grohmann) 
YATpRlB. [See al-Madina.] 

YATIM (a.), the orphan, i. e. fatherless 
minor child. The improvement of the social 
position of orphans, who were particularly numerous 
in ancient Arabia, played a large part in Mu- 
hammad s scheme of social reforms. The vigour 
with which the Prophet had to inteivene cn 
their behalf is significant of the conditions which 
he found. When relations did not take charge 
of them, the care of orphans fell upon the sai\ id 
of the tribe (Lammens, Le Berceau de I' Islam. 
p. 246); this obligation was also put upon the 
Prophet as leader of the community (Lammens. 
La Mecque a la veille de VHigire., p. 153)- In 
Sura xciii. 6, 9 (of the first Meccan period) the 
Prophet is reminded that he himself as an orphan 
was protected by Allah and admonished on his 
part not to oppress the orphan. The Kur’anic 
passages which make good treatment of orphans 
a duty and forbid their oppression cover a long 
period: Sura cvii. 2; xc. 15; Ixxxix. 18 (also of 
the first Meccan period); xvii. 36; Ixxvi. 8; 
xviii, 81 (of the second Meccan period); vi. 
153 (of the third Meccan period); ii. 77, 172. 
2ir, 218 sq. (of the year 2); iv. 9 — ii, 40 (of 
the years 3 — 5), In SQra viii. 42, and Ux. 7 (of 
the years 2 and 4 respectively) the orphans are 
allotted a share in the fifth part of the 
[q. V.] or in the fat* [q. v.]. Illegal appropriation 
of the property of an orphan — apparently by 
his guardian — is specially condemned and in 
Sura iv. n even threatened wdth the punishment 
of hell. Sura iv. 2—7, 126 (also of the years 
3 5) is particularly directed against such crimes; 

here we have the fullest reference to orphans : 
“2. And give to orphans their property; substitute 
not worthless things in place of their valuable 
ones, and devour not their property after adding 
it to your own; for this is a great crime. 3. And 
if^ ye are apprehensive that ye shall not deal 
fairly with orphans, then, of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry by twos, or three.^, or 
fours; and if ye still fear that ye shall not act 
equitably, then one only; or the slaves whom ye 
have acquired: this will make justice on your 
part easier ... 5. And make trial of orphans until 
they reach the age of marriage; and if ye perceive 
in them a sound judgment, then hand over their 
substance to them; but consume ye it not w'aste- 
fully, 6. or in order ta anticipate them before they 
grow up. And let the rich guardian not even 
touch it; and let him who is poor eat of it 
with discretion. 7. And when ye make over their 
su stance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence; Allah also maketh a sufficient account”. 

erse 126 apparently refers to verse 3; “Moreover, 
t c) will consult thee in regard to women; say: 
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Allah shall instruct you about them; and His 
will is rehearsed to you in the Book, concerning 
female orphans to whom ye give not their legal 
due, and whom ye refuse to marry; also with 
regard to weak children ; and that ye deal with 
fairness towards orphans. Whatsoever ye do of 
good, veiily God knoweth it“. It is probable 
from this that verse 3 also deals with orphan 
girls, where marriage with their guardian is in 
prospect; the exact interpretation is uncertain. The 
two verses are interpreted in this sense in a 
tradition ascribed to ‘A'isha; but the details are 
not reliable. Another tradition not dependent in 
wording on the Kur’an (in Ahmad b. Hanbal) 
forbids the guardian to force an orphan girl who 
is his ward to marry him. Other traditions simply 
repeat the substance of the Kur’anic prescriptions ; 
for example paradise is promised as a reward for 
conscientious performance of one’s duties as a 
guardian, or dishonest administration of the propeity 
of an orphan is numbered among the “grave sins”. 
The idea of protecting the orphan is also at the 
basis of a kadlth^ which makes the Prophet dissuade 
Abu Dharr as the type of the pious and experienced 
man from undertaking a guardianship. In two points 
the tradition shows a development of the doctrine 
In the first place the question is raised when the 
position of being an orphan may be considered to 
end (it is out of this that the conception of 
attaining years of discretion developed; cf. bulPoh) : 
various answers, some emphasizing age, others 
discretion, are put in the mouth of Ibn 'Abbas 
and '.AH; of the later law schools the Malikls and 
Shafi'is make the power of disposing of his own 
affairs in one who has attained his majority 
dependent on his rushd-, while the Hanafis drop 
this condition after his 25'k year. There were also 
differences of opinion as to whether the money 
of orphans (and especially of minors) was liable 
to zakat or not; the latter view is still held by 
the Hanafis and the former by the other schools; 
it is justified not only by the direct statement 
that ‘A’islia in such a case paid zakat but also 
by the demand attributed to the Prophet or to 
'Omar that the guardian should trade wdth his | 
ward’s money so that the should not gradually j 
consume it. On the doctrines of theyfif/z on orphans | 
cf. the article w.tsl. It is worth noting that the | 
right of the poor guardian to use the orphan’s i 
estate is limited to receiving compensation for j 
his trouble The Kur^anic command to produce I 
witnesses of character has lost its raison d'etre j 
through the fact that the guardian must be a ; 
trustworthy person {amtn). ! 

Bibliography. A. J. Wensinck, A Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition.^ s. v. | 

Orphans. — Further references in the article. 

(Joseph Schacht) 

YAZD, a town in Persia, in the province' 
of 'Irak 'Adjami, formerly called Katha. It has ^ 
taken the name of the area of which it was the ; 
capital. This area was formerly in the district of 1 
Istakhr in the province of Fars (Ibn Hawkal, ' 
Yakut). Katha had a citadel and a suburb on the ] 
edge of the desert. It had two iron gates, the \ 
Gate of Izid (Izad) and the “gate of the mosque”, ' 
so-called because it was near the cathedral mosque | 
which was in the suburb. It is surrounded by ^ 
subterranean channels bringing water into cisterns ; 
and reservoirs of remarkable workmanship. It has 
a temperate climate; the town is very clean, because I 


j the refuse is removed daily and taken to the fields 
j as manure. The inhabitants, formerly Shafi'is, were 
I almost all weavers. Cotton garments used to be 
! exported. At the present day it still produces 
highly esteemed brocades (Polak, Persien, i, 103). 
Saiyid Ghiyath al-Din ‘All, minister of Shah Abu 
j Ishak Indju (d. in 752= 1351), and Sharaf al-Dln 
'All, author of the Zafar-name^ were natives of Yard. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mti'djam.. iv. 1017; 

I Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse.^ p. 475, 

' 611; B.G.A.., i. 116, 125: li. 182, 187, 196; 

; iii. 437 ; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Xiizhat al- 
I Huiiib.^ ed. Le Strange, p. 74, 188 — transl., 

p. 77, 178; Ibn Battuta, Voyages, ed. Defiemery 
; and Sanguinetti, ii. 68. (Cl. Huart) 

j YAZDAN (p.), God. This word comes from 
! the sphere of Zoroastrian ideas (cf. Avestan yocaza, 

] Sanskrit yajata = “worthy of reverence”, a Vedic 
] epithet of gods, e. g. Agni, Indra, Savitar, and 
' also of objects). Old Persian used for “god” the 
woid baga (cf. Avestan bagha. Sanskrit bhaga, 
Pahlavi bagK). The Avestan yazata as an adjective 
means “worthy of reveience” and as a substantive 
“god”; it is used of Ahuramazda himself (he is 
called the “Greatest of the yazatas,'") as well as 
of the divine beings subordinate to him, like 
Mithra, Sraosha etc. (cf. Bartholomae, Altiran. 
Worterbuch, col. 1279 jy). In Pahlavi yazJdn (the 
plural ; this form corresponding to the modern 
Persian is also to be found in the later Sasanian 
period) means: “the gods, the good poweis, who 
are under Ohrmazd” : i. e. the same significance 
as in Avestan. Cf., e. g., from the beginning of 
the Pandnamak-i Zartuiht the sentences; Ohrmazd 
khpesh horn ayaio Ahranian? Yazdan khu'esji horn 
ayazo deiudn- = “.Am I Dhimazd’s or Ahraman’s r; 
am I the gods ‘or the demons’ ’’’ The singular of 
the word also is found in Pahlavi and survives 
in the modern Persian Izad and in proper names 
like Yazdidjird. The Pahlavi pronunciation of this 
singular form at the end of the Sasanian period 
was probably also izad\ the yazd in some proper 
names must represent an older form. 

The meaning of yazdan, in the modern Persian 
literary language, “God” in the sense of the one 
God, must have developed already in Pahlavi. The 
transition in meaning probably took place through 
the aspects of the powers of the divine beings 
becoming comprised under yazrfore; at least it is 
very improbable that in the final syllable of the 
modern Persian woid we have a suffix other than 
the usual Pahlavi and modern Persian plural. The 
word yazdan in the meaning “God’’ is already 
connected with the Madjus [q. v.] of the middle ages 
in Shahrastani {A'ltab al-Milal. ed. Cureton, p. 181 
ry.); according to this author, A'azdan is the name 
of the principle of light in contrast to that of 
darkness, the Ahramanic. The term is therefore 
synonymous with Ohrmazd. The Kayumarthlya 
sect of the Magians assumed that the principle 
of good, Yazdan, was uncreated {ibid., p. 182) 
while the Zoroastiian sect taught that both Yazdan 
(= Ohrmazd) and Ahraman were created, so that 
darkness (.\hraman) had to be understood not as 
a principle but as a necessary consequence of the 
existence of light {ibid., p. 186). 

In the Le.xicon Shahnamianum of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Baghdadi (ed. Salemann, p. 244 sql) the op- 
posites Yazdan and .Ahraman are also attributed 
to the Manichaean system. The passage from a 
lexicographer in Yullers, ZiariVu/;, ii. 1515a, perhaps 
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goes back to the same source. The Iranian Mani- 
chaeans actually used the word yaz’i^ plural 
for the “gods" of their system. We also find bag^ 
plur. bagan In proper names borne by Manichaeans 
we find the singular ycizd (e. g. in Yazdamad, name 
of a Manichaean priest; cf. W. K. Muller, Ein 
Dcppilbldtt aus einem nuimchaischen Hymmnbuch, 
p. i6 and 1 7) as well as the plural (e.g. Yazdanbukht, 
the name of a Manichaean teacher; cf. Fthnsp 
ed. Flugel, i. 334, 337, 338). 

In the modern Persian literary language, 
means, as already mentioned, God and is syno- 
nymous with Ehiida. ^Abd al-Kadir {op.citb) glosses 
the word Ehalih ive-yai aFiJjl and Ized-i wddjib 
al-wtidyuJ and .\llah. In the language of the epic 
(Firdawsi and his imitators), yazdan is the most 
usual term for God, often with the epithet pdk. 
In poetry other than epic the word is used along 
with other names signifying the deity. 

Bibliography. References in the article. 

(Y. F. Buchner) 

YAZID K. '^ABD al-MALIK, Omaiyad 
Caliph, who came to the throne in Feb. 720. 
The reign of this prince so devoid of energy is 
a striking contrast to that of his immediate prede- 
cessoi. the conscientious 'Omar b. '. 3 ,bd al-'Azlz 
[q. V.]. Son of 'Abd al-Malik, grandson of Yazid I 
through his mother '.\tika, he had inherited none 
of the qualities of his Sufyanid ancestors which 
had made them popular in Syria. His brother, the 
caliph Sulaiman, had favoured the Yamanis. Yazid 
was impiudent enough to declare for the KaisTs 
and by this tactless step attracted the hostility of 
the \amanis, i. e. the great majority of the Syrians. 
The rising of Yazid b. al-Muhallab [q. v.] 'forced 
Maslama, brother of the caliph, and the Syrian 
tioops to leave for the 'Irak. While they were 
putting down the rebellion, the impressionable 
caliph fell under the influence of two women 
musicians of Medina, Sallama and Hababa. To 
escape remonstrances, Yazid withdrew to the district 
of Balka east of Jordan. The death of his favourite 
Hababa broke his heart. Yazid followed her to the 
grave a week later, at Bait Ras [q.v.] after a 
reign of four years. He died on Jan. 26, 724 and 
was still under 40. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 
^372 1463- Ma.s'udl, MurTidj (Paris), V, 445 — 

464; Kitab al-Aghani^ xiii. 157 — 166; Well- 
hausen. Das arabische Reich und seirl Sturz., 
p. 194 — 203; II. Lammens, La Badia et la 
Ilira sous Its OmaiyaJes.^ p. 108 — ill (in 
d/. /ud. j5., iv.)._ (PR I ammens) 

YAZID 11. MUAWIYA, second Omaiyad 
Caliph and .successor of Mu'awiya, born about 
642. As a prince he had commanded the Arab 
army at the siege of Constantinople Immediately 
after his accession (Apiil 680) there broke out 
in the Ilidjaz the rising which the genius of 
Muauiya had so long prevented. At Medina, 
Husain b. All and 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair refused 
to recognise the new caliph and took refuge in 
the inviolable territory of Mecca. Very soon letters 
rom old partisans of All and from the chiefs of 
the Irak, jealous of the hegemony of Syria, decided 
his son Husain to leave his asylum in Mecca and 
set out for Kufa with about a hundred relatives 
and friends Yazid had ordered the governor of 

ri 'in h. Ziyad, to take steps to 

disarm them and prevent them entering the Trak 
and stirring up trouble there. No one stirred 


among the ‘^Alid partisans in Kufa. Husain and 
his handful of devoted followers foolhardily attacked 
the very superior forces sent to disarm them; thr‘ 
latter then manoeuvred to surround them and furcc 
them to lay down their arms. The son of Ali 
and the more stubborn of his companions oiih 
succeeded in meeting their death.s (Oct. lo, 6So 
This is the tragedy of Karbala' [q. v.] annually 
commemorated by the Shi^^is. 

Medina no less than Kufa disliked Syria: r 
accused the latter ot depriving her of her title 
as capital. In a great assembly in the chief mo^^quc 
the Medinese proclaimed Vazid deposed. After 
having vainly tried negotiations, the caliph had 
to have recourse to arms. The command of the 
expedition was entrusted to Muslim b. Tkba 
[q. V.]. This general encamped before Medina in 
the Harra, a plain covered with volcanic debris, 
hence the battle was known as that of al-Harra 
[q. V.]. The Medinese were having the best of it 
at first when a detachment of Syrian cavalry goin^ 
round the town attacked them in the rear. This 
was the signal for the collapse of the defence 
(Aug. 26, 683). The Syrians entered Medina. The 
three days of loot promised by Yazid and the 
horrible scenes invented by hostile tradition belung 
to the domain of legend. Next day, Muslim as- 
sembled the citizens to make them renew the oath 
of loyalty. He then went on to Mecca to suppres' 
Ibn al-Zubair. On the way the illness which had 
been troubling him since he left Syria, took a 
turn for the worse and he died at Mushallal. 
where his tomb long continued to be stoned. Hb 
successor, Husain b. al-Numair, led the army against 
Mecca and began the attack on it. 

The inhabitants soon found themselves shut up 
in the town. Siege-artillery was placed on the 
surrounding hills and hurled a continuous shower 
of stones on the town. Ibn al-Zubair had made 
his headquarters in the courtyard of the great 
mosque. A wooden structure covered with mattresse-' 
protected the Ka^ba. The carelessness of a Meccan 
soldier set this on fire. The burning of the Ka ba 
did not interrupt the siege. It had lasted foi tv'O 
months when Yazid died at Huwwarin, in Nov ii. 
683. Ibn al-Numair led his men back to Syria. 

Yazid was not the frivolous prince, the thoughtle?? 
ruler depicted by the historians who are inspired 
with the rancour of the Shi^a, or the political 
feuds of the Tiak and the Hidjaz, or who are too 
much impressed by the catastrophes of his ver) 
short reign. He tried to continue the policy of 
Mu'^awiya and retained his surviving collaborator^. 
A poet himself, and fond of music, he was a 
Maecenas of poets and artists. He completed the 
administrative organisation and the military defence-- 
of Syria by creating the (^itnd of Kinnasrln [q. v-] 
in the north of the country. He reorganised the 
finances, lightened the taxation on the Christians of 
Nadjran [q. v.] who had been arbitrarily expelled 
from Arabia by the caliph "^Omar. On the other hand, 
he abolished the exemption from taxes granted to 
the Samaritans as a reward for the services they 
had rendered at the time of the Arab conquest. 
He was interested in agriculture and completed 
the system of irrigation of the Ghuta [q. v.], the 
oasis of Damascus, where he dug the upper canal 
which waters the suburb of Salihiya, and is called 
Nahr \ azid after him. Alone among the caliphs 
he earned the title of muhandis “water engineer - 
The author of the Continuatio byzantino~(iyi-T-bt(-<^ 
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gives a far from commonplace picture of him: 
Yzit . . jncundissimiis et cunctis nationibzis regni ejus 
subditis vh- gratissime habitus^ qiii nullam unquam 
sibi regalis fastigii causa gioriam appetivit sed 
comffiunis cum omnibus civditer vixit. Extremely 
affable, quite devoid of conceit, loved by all those 
under his authority, hating the pomp of royalty, 
living like a private citizen, civiliter . . .\ “No 
caliph”, says Wellhausen, “received such a pane- 
gyric; it comes from the heart”. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 
196 — 427; Mas^udi (Paris), v. 126 — 165* KiCdb 
al-Agham, xiv. 122; xvi. 70^ Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Reich iind sein Stiirz., p. 88 — 105; 
Laminens, Lc chantre des Omiades] notes bio- 
graphiques et litteraires siir le po'ete atabe 
chretien Ahtal (in y. . 4 ., 1895, p. 38 — 47). 
The remainder of the bibliographical material is 
detailed and utilised in Lammens, Etudes sur 
le r'egne dii calif e omaiyade Mdaivia (dealing 
with the youth of Yazid), p. 266 — 448 (extract 
from i. — iii.); do., Le cahfat de 

Yazid 7 '^'', p. I — 528 (extract from M. E\ O. 
iv.— yii ) (H. Lammens) 

YAZID B. al-Muhallab b. AbI Supra al-AzdT, 
governor of Khurasan. Vazid was boin in 
53 (672 — 673) and after the death of his father 
al-Muhallab [q. v ] at the end of 82 (702) was 
appointed governor of Khurasan. With his brother- 
in-law, the poweiful al-Hadjdjad] b. Yusuf [q. v.], 
his relations were strained and in 85 (704) the 
caliph L\bd al-Malik, after some hesitation, was 
persuaded by the latter to remove Y.uid from his 
office which was given first to his broihei al- i 
Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab and a few months later 
to the able Kutaiba b, Muslim [q. v.]. In the 
following year the caliph died and was succeeded 
by his son al-Walld. In the same year al-Hadjdjadj 
had Yazid thrown into prison where he was exposed 
to all kinds of humiliation and when his sister 
Hind, wife of al-Hadjdiadj, showed sympathy for 
him she was divorced by her husband. It wa> not 
till go (708—709) that Yazid succeeded in escaping 
and went to al-Ramla where Sulaiman, the caliph’s 
brother, lived. The latter afforded him protection 
and interceded for him with al-Walid so that al- 
Hadjdjadj had to leave him in peace. After the 
accession of Sulaiman in 96 (715) Yazid was 
appointed governor of the Tiak and settled in 
Wasit. The supporter;, of Hadjdjadj, who had died 
in the meanwhile, had now to pay for the cruelty 
with which he had treated Yazid. But when Yazid 
asked the caliph to relieve him of the administration 
of the taxation, Sulaiman placed an official of the 
chancellery named Salih b. ^Abd al-Rahman at 
the head of the hnance department and the latter 
refused to satisfy Yazid’.s extravagant demands on 
the treasury, so that Yazid began to turn his 
eyes towards the adjoining province of Khura^an. 
He succeeded in being appointed goveinor of 
Khurasan while retaining the supreme command 
in the Trak (97 = 7 * 5” 7 1 6). Shortly after his 
arrival in this province, he permitted all kinds of 
cruelty to be practised on the relations of Kutaiba 
and the officials appointed by him. In the following 
year he undertook a campaign against Djurdjan 
and Tabaristan; the people of Djurdjan escaped 
on paying a sum of money. But when Yazid later 
suffered heavy losses, they rebelled and fell upon 
the Muslim garrisons which he had left. He had 
as a result to conclude peace with the lord of 


Tabaristan and turning against Djurdjan wreaked 
a bloody vengeance on its people. He made himself 
geneially hated by his extortions in his province 
and Sulaiman is said, just before he died, to have 
been thinking of sending some one to Khurasan 
to have a reckoning with him. After ‘^Omar b. 
'AbJ al-^Aziz ascended the throne in .Safar 99 
(Sept. — Oct. 717) he had Yazid arrested because 
the latter could not produce the fifth of the booty 
from Djuidjan and Tabaristan the amount of which 
he had much exaggerated out of vanity; shoitly 
before or after the death of the caliph, he escaped 
from prison and went with a small body of followers 
to al-Ba^ra. When the negotiations which he began 
with the governor "^Adi b. Artat al-Fazari came to 
nothing, the decision had to be left to force of 
arms. In the first encounter ‘’Adi fled and took 
refuge in the citadel. This was stormed and ‘^Adi 
taken prisoner (Ramadan loi = March-April 720). 
Yazid then began to preach open war on the 
Omaiyads; the lebellion spread and in a short 
time Yazid seized Wasit but was defeated on 
14th (or I2th) Safar 102 (Aug. 24,01' 22, 720) at 
al^Akr near Wasit by Maslama b. ^Abd al-Malik, 
who had come with a large army from Syria. Yazid 
himself fell and his relations were everywhere 
persecuted with the greatest vigour. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N®. 826 (iransl. de Slane, iv. 164); al- 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), li., see Index; Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Tornberg), iv., v., passim: al-Ya^kubi 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 330, 341, 344 ^ 7 '' 353 - 355 ) 
362, 370, 372; al-Slas'^udi, Mtirtidj al-Dhahab 
(ed. Palis), v. 41 1, 453 sq.^ 506; al-Baladhuri, 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 168, _23i, 335 — 338, 365, 367, 
369, 417, 425^7.; Kitab al-A gh ani, see Guidi, 
Tables alphabctiques\ Weil, Geschichte dei Clin- 
Itfen^ i., see Index; Muir, The Caliphate^ its 
Rise., Decline., and FaW^., p. 338, 342, 374 .'7., 
364, sqq., 372, sq , ll^sqq.^ 392 , 419; Wellhausen, 
Das arabisthe Reich, p. 1 50, 156, 1 57, l6l — 
164, _i68. 195 — 199. (K. V. Zetterstken) 

YAZIDI, YazIdIya, the name of a Kurd 
tribal group and their peculiar reli- 
gion which showb ancient characteiistics. 

Area of Distribution The YaziJis are found 
scattered over a wide area usually leading a settled 
life but also split up into nomadic clans: i. in 
the district of Mo-^ul in the northern Trak, in 
Assyria proper, in the district of ^aikhan. Special 
mention may be made of; BTadhri (Bahdhri, 
Ba'idhra) about 40 miles N. of Mosul, the residence 
of the chief emir, their political head; three hours 
to the north at Lalesh in the valley Shai]^ '’Adi 
is the tomb of their chief saint Shaikh ‘^Adi, their 
national sanctuary and the centre of their national 
aod religious life; Bahazaniye, north of AlkoTl 
at the foot of the hill on which is the Chaldaean 
monasteiy of Rabban Hormuzd; and also Ba'^-shika 
(Ba^ashika, Ba lleffiike) N. E of Mosul, the centre 
of the tombs of the shaikhs; 2. on the Djebel 
Sindjar, 100 miles west of Mosul, a range of 
hills in the middle of the desert, which is the 
great bulwaik of their efforts for freedom and 
I independence. The chief Smdjar-Shaikh lives in 
j the Beled Sindjar (picture of the citadel in P. 

I Schutz, Ziuischen Xil uni Raukasus. p. 135); 

formeily his residence was in Milik (Mirik); 3. 

■ in the district of Diyarbakr, N. and N. L. of 
I the Tigris; 4. in the district of Aleppo, W. 
i of the Euphrates, at Killis and "^Aintab; 5. in 
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Rusbian Armenia (Kars, Eriwan) and in the 
Caucasus (at Tifiis) • — There are also Yazidis in 
Persia. 

Numbers. The total number can only be 
approximately estimated ; there can hardly be more 
than 60,000 — 70.000 altogether, while only half 
a centuiy ago they numbered 120,000 — 150,000. 
According to the 'Irak census of 1922 — 1924 
(apparently exclusive of Sindjar which was only 
joined to the Trak at the end of 1932) they 
numbered 26,257 in the 'Iraif, while the Turkish 
census of 1923, which deliberately emphasised the 
Muhammadan element, only gave 18,000 Yazidis, 
compared with 264,000, or 450,000 Kurds, which 
corresponds to the English figures. In 1912 the 
Turkish statistics for the 6 wilayets in question 
gave 37,000 Yazidis. Niiii in 1905 estimated 

35.000 Yazidis for Shaikhan and Sindjar (Menzel, 

op. p. 169]. According to figures which 

are undoubtedly exaggerated, Sindjar which is 
now joined to the 'Iiak contains 36,000 Yazidis 
{O. J/i, xii. 5°2). There are only a few hundreds 
in Persia. 

The Russian census of Dec. 17, 1926 gave for 
the Caucasus (Tiflis, Eriwan and Kars) 14,522 
Yazidis compared with 54,600 Kurds. In spite of 
the accessions during the war their number has 
fallen compared with that of the Russian census 
of Feb. 9, 1897; t4i726 Yazidis and 85,175 Kurds 
while in 1901 in Russian territory there were 

25.000 Yazidis compared with 125,000 Kurds. 

As to their numbers at an earlier date, Karcew 

in 1S84 gave exact figures based on quite reliable 
statements of the ^aunoah (Menzel, op. at., p. 1 16). 

Name. The name YazidI, which the Yazidis 
themselves feel to be modern, seems to have 
nothing to do with Yazid b. Mu'awiya or with 
Yazid b. Unaisa, with whom it is connected, and 
as little with the name of the Persian city of 
kazd. It probably comes from the modern Persian 
ice’e/ (angel, deity), Avestan yazaia (being worthy 
of worship), Pahlavi yazd, Sanskr. yajata, cf. modern 
Persian yazJa/t [q. v.j God, Avestan yazatanam, 
Pahlavi yaztan, yazdan of which fcr.i' is the natural 
phonetic development while yazda/t represents 
an Avestan word brought through ritual into 
modern Persian, 

The Azidi, Izidi, Izedi or Izdi would therefore 
be as they themselves say “worshippers of God”, 
an etymology known to the Yazidis, and quoted 
as eaily as Campanile, Storia della regione del 
Kurdistan, Naples 1818, p. 148, as Seraace di 
Jazad i^Iddio'^. The \ azidi popular etymology of 
the name from aez da (for dam) thud a (“God 
created me ) is useless, as aez or ez is not used 
in Yazidi, only men (“I”). 

Evolved from the name Yazid we find in legend 
an angel ezda and a yazdan among the ancestors 
of the Yazidis as well as the term yazddm for the 
first Yazidis. 

Mith this we may perhaps connect hdai, the 
name of a sandjak in the form of a man made from 
grapes (Menzel, op. cit., p. 184). 

According to Marr {Zapiski Vast. Otd. Arch. 
Ob.ihc , XX. 99), Celebi was the former name of 
the \azldis (cf. Barthold, above i., p, 833). In 
Niebuhr also Celebi is given as “devil”, 1 

The \ azidis call themselves Dasin, Dasnl, Daseni, I 
plur. Dawasln, Duasin, Dawashim, probably from i 

C 534) Sultan Sidaiman gave the Yazidi chief! 


Husain Beg DasinI, who was later executed, the 
sandjak of Arbil and the wilayet of Sohran. Among 
the Syrians, the Yazidis are called Dasnaye (not 
to be confused with Daysanaye, the followers of 
Bardesane of Edessa; cf. P'urlani, in A’.S.O., xiu. 
97), among the Armenians, Thoudracians and 
Polichaeans. Before the days of Christianity the\ 
were called putperest (idol-worshippers) according 
to the Maskaf rash. 

The defamatory name given them quite unjustly i, 
shaitan-perest or ^abede-i Iblls (“devil-worshipper”) 
although they should rather be called “angel- 
worshippers”, and 3 ragh sbndiren (“light-exting- 
uishers”). Another term of abuse for them is the 
Turkish halta (“dog-collar”). 

Tribes. Although the Yazidis hold no com- 
munion with the neighbouring tribes and in parti- 
cular do not intermarry with them, they look 
exactly like Kurds, even those who live in Syua 
in the centre of an Arabic speaking area, although 
two types are to be distinguished among them: 
one, their own traditional type, Assyrian-Semitic 
with particularly thick hair and beard and the 
other more an Indo-Germanic type. In any case 
traces of the early inhabitants of the country still 
survive in them. They have some physiological 
similarities with the earlier Wan Armenians : an 
Armenian intermixture is not to be denied. 

Their thick hair earned them from the lurks 
the nickname sacll Kurd (“hairy Kurds”) and 
sekh btylkll (“eightfold bearded”) because ban 
grows on the lips, eye brows, nostrils and ears. 

The Yazidis are a handsome, long-haired, proud 
type, with the feeling of independence characteristic 
of the mountain-dweller, and usually of powerful 
physique. The unveiled women have remarkably 
regular features. The Yazidis were formerly dreaded 
rebels and brigands who resisted fearlessly all 
attacks and onslaughts by their neighbours. Their 
faithfulness to their word and their loyalty was 
recognised even by their enemies. They are in- 
dustrious tillers of the soil and cattle-rearers, who 
are superior to their neighbours in skill and activity. 
Special mention may be made of the meticulous 
cleanliness of their persons and houses, which 
in great contrast to the filth of the other Kurds, 

They are organised like the Kurdish tribes, with 
an emir or chief of the tribe [agha-e ele) at the 
head. According to Karcew, the tribe is divided 
into bodies of elders (ruspiti). Every family or 
sept forms a unit by itself. On the tribal organi- 
sation, the taxes and labour given to the chiefs, 
on the law of inheritance (primogeniture, but 
restricted by the condition of worthiness), on the 
patriarchal life of the tribes, settled and nomadic, 
see Jegiazarow, Kratkij etnograficeskij ocerk Kur- 
dov, in Zapiski, xiii., Tiflis 1891, who gives very 
full data (Menzel, op. cit., p. 108); also Minorsky, 
above s. v. Kurds, Isya Joseph and Empson. 

Language. The language of the Yazidis is 
almost without exception Kurdish, an idiom related 
to Persian, with a number of dialects which are 
particularly closely related to Kurmandjl Kurdish. 
But the differences are often so great that another 
language has to be called in to make the parties 
intelligible to one another, for example Turkish m 
the case of Gokcai Yazidis in intercourse with the 
Ararat and Bayazid Kurds (Wagner). In consequence 
of their distinct religion they form a people sharply 
distinguished from the Kurds. The Yazidis of the 
Sindjar also speak Arabic. The supposition that 
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at least a portion of the Yazidls formerly spoke 
Arabic and migrated from Syria and Babylonia, 
as tradition has it, is not to be rejected offhand. 

Religion. The origin and evolution of their 
peculiar synthetic religion have not yet been fully 
explained but it seems to include old pagan elements 
(but no worship of the sun and moon), Iranian- 
Zoroastrian elements (echoes of Persian dualism), 
Manichaean (the Persian gnosis), Jewish elements 
(prohibition of certain foods), features from Christian 
sects, especially the Xestorians (baptism, a kind 
of eucharist, breaking of bread, visiting of Christian 
churches at weddings, permission to drink wine), 
also Muslim elements (circumcision, fasting, sacri- 
fice, pilgrimage, Muslim inscriptions on tombs), 
Sufi-Rafidi features (secrecy of doctrine, ecstasy, 
reverence for a large number of Sufi-Shaikhs), Sa- 
baean (transmigration of souls) and Shamanislic 
features (burial, interpretation of dreams, dances). 

Sacred Books. The spoken language is used 
throughout in worship. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that the text of the two sacred books, 
said to have been in existence before the Crea- 
tioQ and to have been learned from the original 
copies, was in x\rabic, although only the priests 
and the kawwals learned some Arabic. These are 
the Kita’b al- Dj ilwa [q. v.] {Kitib-l Qjahvd) ‘‘the 
Book of Revelation” and the Alaska/ rasji [q. v.] 
“the Black Book”. “Black” seems to imply worthy 
of veneration. 

One cannot conceal a certain disappointment 
on becoming acquainted with the sacied books. 
A hymn in praise of Shaikh 'Adi [see 'adI] in 80 
verses of considerable theological merit, written in 
Arabic, is also regarded as a kind of sacred book. 

Religion. Whether, though it is very improbable, 
there has survived to the present day in Vazidiam 
a remnant of the old Iranian Zoroastrianism, whose 
views have been in course of time fundamentally 
altered by the adoption of foreign elements, or 
whether the Yazidis are former Manichaeans or 
Nestorians and Jacobites or survivors of the old 
Syrian community, which settled on the Sindjar 
and in their isolation became contaminated by 
Muslim and other ideas, is uncertain. 

According to Spiro, Yazidism is descended from 
Manichaeism, which has been affected by Assyrian, 
Persian, Christian and Muslim elements. In any 
case, the Iranian element plays a considerable part 
for it appears to be the main basis for the develop- 
ment of Yazidi doctrine, which in many points ap- 
proximates to Christianity and still more to Islam. 

In the actual doctrinal system, the six minor 
deities seem to disappear completely and to be 
replaced by the dualism between God and Malak 
Ta^us, the peacock angel. God is only the Creator, 
not the pieserver of the world. He is passive and 
does not trouble about the world. The active, 
executive organ of the divine -will is Malak Ta’us, 
with whom Shaikh 'Adi who has risen to divinity 
through transmigration, seems to form one. Malak 
Ta^us is God’s alter ego and is the active aspect 
of God’s being. He is one with God and insepar- 
ably bound up with him. To this extent Yazidism 
is monotheistic but there are also semi-divine and 
divine beings, intermediate between God and man. 

According to Horten, the religion of the Yazidis 
is a pure worship of light and represents a 
victory over the old Persian dualism. Malak Ta^us 
is not the principle of evil but on the contrary 
the denial of evil at all, which forms an indis- 


pensable portion of the divine plan of the world and 
in a proper conception of the relativity and sub- 
jectivity of evil is recognised as necessary. 

Malak Ta’us is a good deity. Yazidism does not 
countenance the worship of Satan. Shaitan = Malak 
Ta'us is regarded as an angel who has fallen 
into disgrace and, according to the legend, for his 
repentance has been restoied or will be restored 
to God’s favour. The Yazidis do not appear to 
believe in a hell, in a devil in our sense or in 
the punishment of hell, which would be an in- 
corporation of the principle of evil. Evil is denied. 
According to legend, Malak Ta^us with his tears 
of repentance in hell filled 7 jais in 7,000 years 
and with them the fires of hell were extinguished. 
The triumph over hell by this theory of redemp- 
tion is found in several valiants in Yazidi legend. 
Corresponding to the non-existence of an eternal 
hell is the belief in transmigration, which makes 
possible a gradual purification through continual 
rebirths. It is strictly forbidden to pronounce the 
name of Malak Ta’us : Rattan even as the name 
of the deity (art. 5 of the creed). The white pearl 
is of the same nature and identical with the pea- 
cock. The peacock also plays a part in early Christian 
and other religions as a symbol of the sun and 
of immortality, as its flesh is said not to decay. 

The view held by Chwolsohn and Lidzbarski 
that Ta^us corresponds to the Babylonian-Assyrian 
divine name Tamuz, Aram. 

= is untenable. Yazidism has nothing to do 
with the god Tamuz. Similarly Ta^us = is 
to be rejected while Ta^us seems to be the same 
as 

The problem of the origin and nature of the 
worship of the divine angel Malak who is 

represented in the form of a bird, as a cock or 
peacock, is not yet solved. 

Sandjak. The most concrete expressions of 
Yazidism are the figures of peacocks made of 
bronze or iron, the so-called (Yaz. 

pi. sa/iad/ik^ sometimes quite crude figures, some- 
times very fine products of Persian art. Pictures 
of them may be found in Layard, Menant, Guerinal, 
Isya Joseph, Anthropos VI, Empson, Husni etc. 

There are seven sandjak^ corresponding to the 
number of the angels who took part in the creation 
of the world; they have particular names, being 
called after individuals who have attained divinity 
thiough transmigration; Dawud, Shaikh Shams 
al-Din, Vazid (b. Mu'awiya), Shaikh 'Adi, Shaikh 
Hasan al-Basri, Mansur (al-Halladj). The last 
named is the oldest sarit^ak^ weighs 679 lbs. and 
is called ‘caliph of the sa?idjak'\ It remains always 
at the tomb of Shaikh 'Adi. The seventh sandjak 
is lacking in all the illustrations. The sandjak 
Izdai has been mentioned above. 

Six sandjaks make the round of the various 
Yazidi lands yearly: i. in Mosul and Shail^an 
thrice yearly; 2. in Sindjar and in Mesopotamia 
twice a year; 3. in Aleppo once; 4. in Diyar Bakr 
once; 5 - Takrit, Samarra etc. once; 6, in 
Nisibin, Bayazid, Wan and Caucasus once. 

The travelling san^aks are taken by the Kawwal 
and Kocak in their own simple receptacles on 
the dangerous journey. If lost they seem to be 
replaced at once. They are kept in the treasury 
Khazlnat al-Raliman in Shaikh 'Adi. 

Here one may deal with the often mentioned 
snake, of the height of a man, painted black, which 
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i". cut iDlo the wall at the entrance door of the 
sanctuary. On the same wall are carved a number 
of peculiar figures ; rings, daggers, a peculiar kind 
of cio.:ier or seven armed sceptre, hands, spoons, 
ctoziers. combs. They are probably family or tribal 
maiks, as the little houses for pilgrims scattered 
all o\er the valley hear the same maiks on the 
walL. 

It Is signiftcant that at the present day in 
Sindjir the quarrels of the emirs for power seem 
to concentiate around the po.«iiession uf Q.san^ak 
guaiauteeing a regular income. 

Kxclubiveness. The idea of their complete 
'epaiatioii fiom the rest of mankind held by the 
\a7idis ia remarkable. They are convinced that 
they are descended fiom a child (Shahid b. Djaiyar) 
or twins., developed from the seed of Adam only in 
a jar which was kept closed for nine months, 
while the jar with the seed of Eve who was dis- . 
puting foi piiouty produced only vermin. On ' 
this is ba^'ed the belief of the Vazidls in their i 
Lini.iue position which does not allow them to ■ 
mix with the rest of mankind who are descended i 
from Adam of Eve. One cannot become a Vazidi, ' 
one must lie born one. This strict isolation is i 

inieuMfiedbya rigid caste system within the Vazidis. i 

ihe moat dieadful punishment for a Vazidi, ■ 
which can oiiK be completely realised when we | 
lemcmbei this fact, is excommunication, expulsion i 
fium litb people, because this also settles the fate ; 
of his soiil. 'j 

Morals, religious usages. In spite of all j 
the slanders of their neighbours, the Yazidis are 
really on a much higher level of morality than I 
their Christian and Muslim neighbours The super- j 
stiiious anxiety of the \ azidis to have a circle ! 
de^c^ibed around them by w'hich one can put 
them on oath seems to be a fact (cf. Goidziher, 
'/.aitbcrkrcisiy in the huhn-Festsihrif t and Z.D.M. 
C/., Ixx. [1916]). 

Ihe prayerh consist of a Kurdish main prayer 1 
and a morning prayer at sunrise, which has to j 
be said at a distance from members of other creeds 1 
and turned toivards the sun (Creed, art. 3). They i 
ought at the same time to walk round a stone 1 
put up for the purpose. The principal prayer is 1 
addie^sed to MaUk Ta^us and shows that the latter i 

regal ded as identical with the Christian and 1 

- uMim God. The seven divine angels are addressed i 

ihe erioneous view that the sun and moon are I 
wnr.hipped arose from the fact that the supreme I 
deity (__ Malak Ta'us) is called “Lord of the I 
moon and of the darkness” and “Lord of the 
Sun and Light". 


A throe days’ fast ( ; . 


not 
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Oh-e.ved m December, the fast being broken l,y 

drinking wine with the proper Siaikh or Pi, The 
perlornmnce of prayer, however, .s - apparently 
under ,sufi influence - not regarded as a strict duty 
According to the Vazid, catechism, Saturday 
s the day of rest and Wednesday the holy day 
k nee to three times yearly the Vazldi villages Je 
TV.'^ >J> the santljuk amid great celebrations. 
Xd?kTk' to the tomb of Shaikh 

i a stuck Greek-Julian calendTr 

us a stuct religious duty. This pilgrimage to the 

ablutions by 
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dipping the san^'aks^ with processions, music 
' (flute, drum and tambourine), hymns, ecstatic songs 
and dances by the priests, which recall the Sufi 
dhikr and Shamanistic rites, the lighting of hundreds 
of sesame oil-lamps at all the saints’ graves, by 
offerings and special foods {Jiarisa^ saiinF)^ the 
cooking of a sacrificed ox {kaldTisJi). 

' The blessing of Shaikh ^Adi is important fur 
' the lites, i. e. little balls of earth or clay fiom 
the tomb of the saint, and consecrated water from 
the water in which the sani^ak has been dipped 
for the living and the dead. 

Ihe little balls of earth are used as talismans 
and as a medicine and as extreme unction for the 
dying. All eyewitnesses agree as to the devoutness 
, and dignity of all these ceremonies in the outer 
, court of the sanctuary. The ceremonies within the 
sanctuary, which seem to include the reading of 
sacred books, have never been witnessed by an 
' outsider. 

I Trees, at the sanctuary mulberry trees, are also 
: honoured, surrounded with walls and visited by 
I the sick. These trees have their own personal 
' names. 

; Non-obligatory pilgrimages are made to the tombs 
; of several other saints, mostly Sufi shaikhs. 

The most important festival of the year, the feast 
I of the New Year; sar-i j 5 /, sarsali^ sarsallyi 
on the first Wednesday in April, is celebrated with 
great solemnity, as among the Harranians, at the 
tomb of Shaikh 'Adi but without music. An attempt 
has been made to trace this to the Assyrian festival 
of zagniuk. Red flowers over the doors play a 
great part in it. 

The obligatory institution of the brotherhood 
of the next world, which corresponds to our system 
of godfathers (each Vazidi must have a brother 
and sister of the next world), binds one to a daily 
kiss of the hand and presence in the dying hour. 
The collar of the new shirt, which unlike other 
eastern shirts is always buttoned behind, must in 
any case be opened by a sister of the next world. 

In marriage, endogamy is strictly observed 
and the limitations imposed by the caste system 
are very marked. Marriage is as a rule monogamous, 
except in the case of the emir, who is allowed 
several wives. It is marriage by purchase wdth 
simple ceremonies performed by the local ^aikh 
or pir, who bieaks a loaf in two and gives it to 
the two parties. The bride wears red clothes and 
has to visit all the places of worship including 
the Christian churches on the way. The bridegroom 
on her entering the house gives her a blow with 
a stone as a sign of her subjection. Drums and 
fifes are necessary. Here and there the old system 
of marriage by capture survives, but it is now 
forbidden. 

The punishment for adultery used to be death. 
Divorce is rendered difficult through the necessity 
of having three witnesses. The widow may he 
remarried six times. If a Yazidi remains more than 
a year abroad, he cannot live with his wife again 
nor can he receive another Yazidi woman to wife. 

Baptism is a characteristic ceremony*, it i'’ 
performed by a shaikh or pir plunging the child 
three times into the zemzem in a dark vault of 
the sanctuary in the first week after birth. In the 
case of Yazidis living at some distance away, 
consecrated water brought by the kawwals is used- 

Circumcision, which takes place soon after 
aptism, seems to be more a matter of choice, iu 
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some Yazfdl tribes it is said to have fallen into 1 of the sacred books but they are now kept for 
disuse some time ago, probably to escape military safety in Sindjar. 

service. . Writing is strictly forbidden to the common 

The burial ceremonies are peculiar. The I Yazidis by custom, probably in order not to profane 
corpse is buried immediately after death with | it, since according to the Masjtaf^ xxxi., God him- 
aims crossed and pointing to the east. In the 1 self puts creation on record. 

case of persons of rank, a rough wooden figure ! 3. The fakirs, or karabash (“blackheads”, on 

is hung with the deceased’s clothes and carried | account of their black headgear), a kind of order, 
for three days in procession with music. The ' a voluntary brotherhood, recruited from the shaikhs 
tomb is repeatedly visited by the mourners. On 1 and prrs and under a head called kak “master”, 
the 3 ^^^^: 7 ^^ ^tid 40th day and the anniversary ' who lives in Aleppo and receives the income of 
memorial services are held. 1 the sandjak Yazid. They wear a black garment 

After death an answer to the question of the 1 of hair and a turban with red band. They live 
rebirth of the soul of the deceased is sought | on alms and play a part as negotiators and 
fiom the interpretation of a dream of a priest or ; peace-makers. A fakir is said to act as deputy of 
kocak. The Kurdish system of blood vengeance 1 the chief emir. There is also said to be a sister- 
exibts to the present day in a somewhat milder ■ hood called fakraya^ the head of which is called 
foim among the Yazidis, | kabana. 

Theocratic structure of society: The 4. The kawicah'. singers, clergy of minor rank, 
whole structure of this people, small and scattered There is a gild of musicians said to number 50 
but extremely well organised, is theocratic. The men, which has to take part in all religious 
Yazidis fall into two very distinct classes : festivals by singing hymns (we have two of these 

I . The laity fniiriJ') who form one great caste hymns with the music), playing the flute, tam- 
withont consideration of position or wealth and bourine or dium. They also act as missi dominici 
among whose members there is no distinction in of the chief shaikh and chief emir. They are farmers 
principle, in spite of the division into common of the sacred images, the sandjak^ for which they 
Yazidis andnotables(einirs), so that marriage between I had to pay an annual rent (before the war about 
them is possible and frequent. Every Yazidi is ! J6T 6,000) and with which they went regular 
the novice or disciple of a definite shaikh or pir, | definite circuits through the different Yazidi districts 

in order to strengthen the faith of the Yazidis 
and keep them together and to collect offerings. 
An undeniable similarity to the pardoners is found 
in the trade which they cairy on in balls of 
earth from the tomb of Shaikh 'Adi and in holy 

II. The clergy, priests, ruhan, . 4 a/ia«u, who ' water. Of the contributions levied on behalf of 
enjoy extraordinary respect and reverence. The | the emir half goes to the tomb of 'Adi, a quarter 
cleric must not cut his beard nor crop his hair. , to the emir and a quarter to the kawwals. 

As regards duties the clergy are divided into six ' They wear white, rarely colouied, dress and 
classes and as regards exclusiveness into three j black turbans. Many Yazidis consider it meritorious 
rigidly marked classes. It is impossible to move ; to sanctify their new clothes by giving them to 
from one caste to another and marriages between ! the kawwals for a time. 

the different castes are forbidden. Still more un- | 5. The koiak, dancers, who serve in consider- 

iniaginable is it for a layman to enter the clerical class able numbeis at the tomb of ^laikh 'Adi (the 
and vice versa. This rigidity is a dogma of belief estimates vary between 30 and 300J and as minis- 
as the Yazidis rely upon it for the purity of their trants of the kawaiak carry the sandjaks to the 
sects. Every one must live and die in the caste villages on their circuits and dance at festivals in 
in which he is born. In certain cases the priest- frenzied ecstacy with their long hair unbound, 
hood may pass by inheritance to women. Not to be confused with them are the kolak, 

The rutian are divided into the following classes: who have the same name and crop up occasion- 

1. The sJiaikhi who aie descended from only ally; they were a kind of Mahdi, usually religious 

five families in all are believed to be descended j f.rnatics of the nomadic Yazidi tribes, who endea- 
from pupils or brothers of Shaikh 'Adi. Their : voured to influence and impress those around them 
dress is white with a black wound turban ; a ■ by interpreting dreams, falling into trances and 
red and yellow or orange cloth is flung round seeing visions and believed they were called upon 

the body. The houses of the shaikhs serve as the to play the part of religious leadeis. In drought 

places of worship of their charges. and famine they acted as rain-makers, in rebel- 

2. The firs,, priests of less exalted descent. lions and military enterprises they sought like 

Their dress is black, the turban white with black the old prophets to inflame their people and 

feather or wound round with red. assume the leadership. At the same time they 

The shaikhs and pirs are the regular clergy used to their own advantage the belief that Shaikh 

and pastors, they enjoy immunity of person and 'Adi will appear once again in a rebirth. For 

various privileges. It is their duty to teach their this reason therefore they were hated not only by 

charges good and restrain them from evil. They the Turkish Government but also by the Yazidi 
have to perform religious duties on festival days, chiefs themselves and not infrequently betrayed to 
at fasts, at marriages, births, ciicumcisions, in ill- the Turks who disposed of them without mercy, 
ness (treatment with sacred earth), at death and 6. The lowest class of clergy; the awhdn 
at auguries, for which regular fees (zykat) are or a-oian (deacons) and ginilam-e odjakh-e Shikh 
due them. ‘'Wo'e, the servants at the tomb of Shaikh 'Adi, to- 

The so-called molla or imam, who claims descent gether with a fcrrdsh (sacristan to look after the 
from Hasan al-Basri, is said alone to have the oil-lamps) and 4 or ^ shauTfi{caiK.’sk) \ doorkeepers 
right to read and write. At one time he had charge who serve in the sanctuary. Each Yazidi village 


whose hand he must kiss every day, with whom 
he must break his fast by drinking wine and who 
has to perform the various rites of worship for 
him. On the institution of brotherhood of the 
next world, see above. 
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aUo has a sAa'^tsh to maintain order. The head 
of the servants at the tomb is the ikhtiyar of 
Merke (Menzel, op. ctt., p. I 47 i note l). 

At the top of this theocratic organisation there 
aie a religiotis and a secular head . 

1 The chief Shaikh; mir-i sjiaikhan.^ known 
as ShoVsh Xash-, who is said to be descended 
fiom the family of Hasan al-Basii or from a 
brother of Shaikh ‘Adi and lives in Lalesh. He 
takes precedence of every one and the supreme 
spiutual power is in him. He is infallible on 
questions of belief. He is the chief authority on ! 
and expositor of the holy sciiptures; he alone | 
gives legal decisions, and — with the approval ] 
of the chief of the tribe — sentences to the : 
seveiest punishment, excommunic.ation. He can^sum- ■ 
mon to the holy war — this recalls the — , 

but the leadership devolves on the chief emir, j 
I'he Mir-i Shaikhan has a claim to tithes but 
their place is taken by voluntary offerings. He ! 
wears white and a black turban. Only the daugh- ; 
ters of a family descended from ‘Abd al-Kadir • 
Gilani are considered his equals in rank. His | 
house is the most venerated ediak of the lazidls , 
next to the tomb of Shaikh ‘.-kdi. ! 

2. The Mirza Beg or emir al-umara\ the | 
prince of the Vazldis, who according to the Mas- j 
haf Is legarded as a descendant of Shapur but is | 
usually called a descendant of Vazfd and exercises | 
the highest political and secular power. He lives 
in Ba‘adri. His peison enjoys immunity and he 
receives voluntary offeiings (according to Browski 
f;T 8,000 a year). His word is final on all secular 
matters. He alone represents the Yazidis to the 
outer world. He occupies the same position with 
respect to all Yazidi tribes that the tribal chief 
has to the individual Yazidi. 

Since the loss of independence in 1832 the 
emir has to obtain recognition from the Turkish 
Government. The present emir of the Yazidis is 
Sa'id Beg, son of ‘All Beg, murdered in 1913, 
who was the son of Husain Beg (d. 1878), son 
of ‘Ali Beg muidered in 1S32. 

History. \Ve are quite iu the dark regarding 
the first appearance and early history of this people 
who reveal so many diverse elements. According to 
the chief shaikh, the Yrzidis, Layaid tells us, have 
a chronology of their own, an era beginning in 
292 A. D. which could without difficulty be con- 
nected with the year of Mam’s death (276). But 
a.s we have no fuither confirmation and no histori- 
cal records or annals of the Yazidis are known 
which might throw some light on the point, the 
correctness of the statement may legitimately be 
doubted. 

It is not clear what part the caliph Yazld b. 
Mukawiya (60 — 64 = 680 — 683) really plays in 
V.azidism; according to the origin of the name already 
given, he can have had nothing to do directly 
with their foundation. Guidi however holds — in 
contrast to the views hitherto held by European 
scholars — that the connection of Yazidism with 
Vazid can no longer be doubted, and regards the 
\ azidis as having at one time lieen Muslims, a 
view which has always been held by Muhammadan 
theologians. 

.According to the Yazidi view, Yazid was not 
the real founder of the \azidiya, but only the 
restorer of the original sect, founded by Shahid 
b. I^arrah, the only son of Adam. According to 
the legend, \ azid abandoned Islam to devote him- 


self exclusively in Syria to the sect named after 
him. It cannot be denied that there are historical 
relations in this connection between Syria and 
the ‘Irak and the Kurdish movement. There are 
still villages of Yazidis who_ speak Kurdish ne.ri 
Aleppo. By transmigration Yazid became Shaikh 
kAdi who wUl come to earth again and again 
In llashaf xv., ‘Adi alone is mentioned, vyhom 
God sends from Syria to Lalesh, but not A azid. 

An attempt has been made to dispose of the 
difficulties which arise out of the caliph A azid 
by making the Yazidis disciples of Yazid b. Lnai»a, 
on the authority of a statement in Shahrastani s 
(469—548 = 1071 — 1153) al-Milal -.oa 

'[-Xihal.^ mainly because a prophet from Persia was 
expected by the Ibadi sect of the Yazidiya founded 
by A'azid b. Unaisa. But even this does not remove 

the difficulty. . 1 1 

It seems no less peculiar that the A azidis should 
have chosen as a national saint a Sufi Shaikh 
like ‘Adi b. Musafir [q. v.] recognised without 
1 qualification throughout the whole Muhammadan 
i world, whose orthodoxy, as we find it in ni= 
works, could hardly have led to the foundation ot 
I a sect so heteiodox and foreign to the nature ot 
j Islam as A'azidism actually is. It appears iropos- 
; sible that a Muslim Sufi order could^ degenerate 
i into a religion so different from Islam as Aazi- 
i dism is. 

! In any case, the Yazidi movement seetns to 
! have begun in the time of the Omaiyads in Syria. 

1 According to the tradition still alive among t em. 
i they came from Basra and the lower Euphrates 
' in the time of Timur at the end of the xiv'h 
and gradually advanced into the Sin^Sr which 
they did not inhabit before the xvth century, and 
into Kuidistan and there became kurdicised. 

As, strange to say, unlike Muslims, 
never laid stress on their possession of sacred books, 
they were not regarded as privileged J/t! al-hM ■ 
Down to recent times, they were connected rorn 
their name with the hated caliph A’azid and bran e 
as Muslim heretics. . 

It was from this point of view that the vario 
authoritative fetivas were issued which unanimous!) 
deejared the land of the Yazidis dar al~har an 
proclaimed the destruction of the Yazidis and 
confiscation of all their property permitted anu 
meritorious from the religious point of view. e 
served as justification for the numerous attemp^^ 
at conversion and extermination by the Tur ' 1 = 
pa^as and the Kurdish tribes. I may ^enUon 
the feiwa^ published by Sharaf al'Din,of Me\v an 
Salih for Shaikh ^Abd Allah al-Rubtakl (?; oj die 
year 1159 (174^) and the fetxoa of ^Abd al-Sa m 
and that of Muhammad al-BarklaS al-Kurdi. 

The memory of these atrocities, which are un 
paralleled even in the bloody history of Kurdistar^ 
may have played a part in the final sepa^ra 10 
of the Mosul territory from Turkey. For the \ 
were as determined as the eastern Christians 
migrate if the disputed area became Turkish aga^n- 
The union with the Trak was therefore hai e 
with all the more enthusiasm. 

The resolution and strength of character 0 ^ 

Yazidis is remarkable^ in spite of centuries 
persecution they have never abandoned t e 
identity nor their faith. 

Bibliography, I refer the reader to ny 
Yazidi-Bibliography, published in my work y 
Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Yeziden^ in H. Grot e s 
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Vorderasienexf edition^ i., Leipzig 1911, p. 109— | 
126 which comes down to 1910. Here I give | 
only the later literature with a few additions. | 
See also my article Yeziden, in Religion in 
Geschichie tind Gegenwa?-t^ iii. 171 — 173. 

Hugo Makas, Ktirdische Stiidien^ fasc. i, 
Heidelbeig 1910; do,, Kurdhche Texte im 
Kurmaiiji-Dialecte aus der Gegend von Mdrdin^ 
Leningrad 1926*, Turkish Reader^ Constanti- 
nople 1318 (1900); J. W. Crowfoot, A Yezidt 
rite^ m 1., 19015 B. Stern, Med zin^ Aber- 

glauben nnd Geschleehtsleben tn der Turkei^ Berlin 
1903 ; J. de Morgan, Mission saentifi(ine en 
Perse^ vol. v., Paris 1904; Giridi Mustafa Kuri 
Pa^a, ^Abede-i JhTis yakhod TZCifa-i bdgklye-t 
yczidiyeye bir Xazar^ Mosul 1323; do., "Abede-i 
IbTis. Yezidi Tifi/astnin I'tikdduii^^dddA^ewsdfl^ 
hasildti^ Istanbul 1328 and Djelal Noury, Le 
Viable piotnu '^Dieii'\ Constantinople 1910; H. 
Lammens, Le Massif du Gebel Sinian et les Ye- 
zidis de Syrie^ baiiut 1906; Oak. Mann, Kur~ 
disch-persische Forschungen^ Beilm 19065 Comte 
F. van den Steen de Jehay, La situation legale 
dis sujets Ottomans non-mnuilmafis^ Biusa 1906 
(vol. lii., chap, iv.)^ Mark Sykes, Jourritys in 
North Mesopotamia^ in G. xxx., London 
19075 do., The Caliph'' s last heritage^ London 
1915; L. Bouvat, A propos des Veztdis^ in R. 
M.M.^ xxviii., 19085 Isya Joseph, Yezidt Texts^ 
in The American youi nal of Semitic Languages, 
XXV., 1909; do., Devil-Worship: The sacred 
books and traditions of the Yezidis, Boston 
1924; A. V. Williams Jackson, Yezidis, in New 
International Encyclopiedia, xx., New \ork 191^1 
do, Persia past and present. New York 19065 
J. Menant, Les Yizidis, Pans 1910; Father 
Anastase Maiie, al-Yazidiyaf\xs Mach., li., 1899; 
do., La decouverte recente des deux Tivres sacres 
des Yesidis, in Antkr., vi., \'iennar9ii; cf. on 
this: R.M.M., xxviii., 1914; G, L. Bell, Amu- 
rath to Amurath’^, London 1911, 1924; Beruht 
aus Mosul, in Osmanischcr Lloyd, iv., N®. 63, 
1911; M. Bittner, Die beiden heiligen Bucher 
der Yeziden im Luhte der Texikritik.. in Anthr., 
vi., 1911; do,, Die heiligen Bucher der Yeziden 
Oder Teufelsanbeter {kurdisch und arabiscli), in 
Denkschriften d. K. Ak.d. Wiss.in Wien, 1913; 
do., Die kurdistken Vorlagen mit einer Schrijt- 
tafel, in Denkschriften, Vienna 1913; cf. on 
this M. Grunert, in W.Z.K.M., Vienna 1913; 
R. Frank, Scheich "Adi, in Turk. ZiZ/.,xiv., Ber- 
lin 191 15 cf. E Graefe, in A/., iii, and A*, . 1 /., 

xxviii.; J- G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, iv., 191 1 5 
W. B. Heard, Notes on the Yezldisf\n /. Anthr. , 
xli., 1911; Er. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Ar~ ; 
chaologische Reise im Euphrat- nnd Tigrisge- , 
diet, Berlin I911; Hugo Grothe, Meine Vorder- I 
asien-Expedition, ii., Leipzig 1912; K.. T. Khair- ‘ 
allah, La Syne, 1912; E. B. Soane, 7 'o Meso- , 
potarnia and Kurdistan in Disguise, London 
1912 and 19265 Ximenez, An pays du Liable, ■ 
in Archives Asiatiques, Galata 19125 W. Bach- 
mann, Kirchen und Moscheen in Atmenien und 
Kurdistan, Leipzig 1913 5 R. Strothmann, 
Analecta haeretica,'\ci Isl.fw’ do., Yeziden ' 
{^Kritische Bibliograpkie, V®. 22S), ibid., xiii., 
1923; did , Gei^enioai tsgeschithte des Islam., ibid., 
xvii , 19285 Cl. Huart, Gesthichte der Araber, 
Leipzig 1914; W. A. and E. T. A. Wigram, ; 
The Cradle of Mankind, London 1914, 2nd ed., | 
19235 W. A. Wigram, Our smallest Ally ,\ 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


London 1920; do., The Assyrian Settlement, 
London 1922; F. Nau, Note sur la date et la 
vie de Cheikh ^Adl, chef des Yezuies, in R. O. 
C., series 2, ix., 1914; do., Reciieil de textes et 
de documents sur les Yezidis, ibid., xx., 1915 — 
1917, reprinted Paris 19185 H. Pognon, Sur 
les Yezides du Sindgar., in R. O.C., 1915 — 
1917; J. Goldzther, Nachtrdge zu meinem Artikel 
^Zauberkreise'\ in Z.D.M.G., Ixx , 19165 A. 
Mingana, Devil Worshippers : Their beliefs and 
their sacred books, in J R.A.S., ii., 1916; do., 
Sacred books of the Yazidi, ibid., vii., 1921 ; 
G. R. Driver, Account of Relgion of Yezidt 
Kurds, ii., Studies in Kurdish history. Bulletin, 
ii., 19225 A. Din, Einiges iibcr die Y-.ziden, in 
Anthr., xii. — xiii , Vienna 1917 — 191^; M. 
Horten, Die Geheimlehre der Yezidi, der sog. 
Teufelsanbeter, in N.O., iii., Berlin 1918; do., 
Die Philosophie des Islam, Leipzig 19245 Mi- 
Dorsky, in R.M.M., xL, 1920; do., The Mosul 
Question, in Bulletin, 9, 105 The refoence 
service on International A fairs of the Ameiican 
Libra/y in Paris ig26\ Agha Petros Ellow, 
Assyrian, Kurdish and Yezidis, Baghdad 1920: 
Georg .Samne, La Syrle, Paris 19205 numerous 
contributions to 0 . iM., 1. — xii. ; Sulaiman al- 
Sahgh, in MaAi., xx., Bairut 1922; do., Ta^iikh 
Mawsyl, Cairo 1342; B. H. Spnngett, Secret 
Sects of Syi ia and ike Lebanon, London 1922; 
do., Zoroaster, the Great London 1923 5 

G. Buschau, Illustrierte Volkerkunde, ii., 2”*^ 
and 3>’d ed., Stuttgart 1923; Lachuti, Kurdistan 
i Kurdy, in Novyj Vostok, iv., Moscow 1923; 
E. S. Stevens, By Tigris and Euphrates,\.ci'Ci6.':o^ 
1923; M. I'ilke, Orientaliscke Kostume, Berlin 
1923 (plate 78)5 E. Klippel, Bei den Teufels- 
anbetein, in Dresdner Anzeiger, N®. 305, 1924; 
do., Als Bediiine zu den Tt.ufelsanbeiern,]I>xt'i6.^^ 
1925; A. F. Laiiier i G. F. Cursin, Geogi adya 
Kawkaza, Tiflis 1924; Melek Tatis, in The 
Times, Sept. 5, 1924; R. Coke, The Heat t of 
the Middle East, London 19255 B. Cunliffe- 
Owen, Tro' the Gates of Memory. Ftom the 
Bosphorus to Baghdai, London 1925; Fritz 
He■^se, Die Mossul-Erage, Berlin 1925; Lon- 
giigg. Four Centuries of Modern Iraq., Oxford 
19255 H. C. Luke, Mosul and its Minorities, 
Loudon 19255 R. C. Temple, The Yezidis or 
devil-worshippers of Mosul^ in The Indian An- 
tiquary.. hv,i925; Les Yezidis''\ in L' .-Ikcham, 
■ 2375 i Istanbul 1925; Lady Dorothy Mills, 
Beyond the Bosphorus, London 1926; Fine 
arabische risate von Molldh QCilih . . . iiber die 
Jeziden and Lber die Ansichten der yeziden 
{Aus dent K '^nmm el-ibaP" des ^Ab.iesseldm 
Efendi el-Mas dim) in O. Reschei, Oricntaiische 
Miszellen, ii., Stambul 19265 Mehmed Sheref 
al-Din, Yezldller, in Ddr ul-Fiinun liahivat 
Fakiiltesi Mei^mrlaCi, i., 3, 4, Istanbul 

1926; P. Mohr, Die ycssiden. Die Sekte der sog. 
Teufelsanbeter, in Tagliche Rundichau, 1927, 
N®. 138, 1395 R. H. W. Empson, The Cult of 
the Peacock Angel, London 1928; R. C. Temple, 
A Commentary, ibid . ; Narodnost' i rodnoi yazyk 
naseleniya S.S.S.R., part iv., Moscow 1928; 
W. B Seabrook, Adventures in Arabia’ Among 
the Bedouins, Druses, Whirling Dervishes and 
Yezidee Devil-worshippers, London 1928; \hmad 
Taimur, al-Yazidiya xoa-MansluI Nihlatihirn. 
Cairo 1347 (1928); cf. IsL, xix., 1930. p. 8l ; 
Wan TKrikh-i we-Kurdler hakldnda Teiebbilai, 

74 
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Istanbul 1928; Jrlasluck, Christianity and Islam 
undtr the Sultan Oxford 1929; ‘Abd al-Kaz- 
zak al-HusuI, al- Yazidlya aw '^Ihadat a!-Sha:tdn. 
Baghdad 1347; 2ad editioQ entitled; 'Apea'e al- 
Shaitdn ft I-'Irak^ Saida (Syria) 1350; G. 
Furlani, Testi reltgtosi dei I'tz/i/;, Bologna 1930; 
do., 0? iginc dei Yazia’i e storia reltgiosa aell' 
Islam e del dualismo^ in K.S.O.j xiii., 1932; 
do , Sui Yeztdi, ibid . ; B. Schutz. Zwischen Xil 
unu A'auiasus, Munich 1931; cf. the review by 
Strothmann, in O.L.Z.^ 1932: 'Abbas Azzawi, .zlr/ 
al- \ azldiya ji ' l-Tdrikh. Les Yezidis dans I'liis- 
teiri, in L ugh at all Aral, ix,^ 1931 : A. A. Seme- 
nov. Kucuk Asya Yezidilerinin s^eytana tapmalari^ 
in lldhi\dt Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi^ X*>. 20, 1031; j 
M- Guidij Origins dei 1 aziJi e storia religiosa 
delP idam e del dualismo^ in Jt.S.O.^ xiii., 1932; I 
do., A’un-e riLCi e/te sui Yazia’i, ildd.: K. Hadank, 1 
Haben die yezlden Gotteshduser in 0. L. Z., 
t933_(>ear _36j. (Th. MfiNZrL) | 

-xn-yAZIDII, I. AL-S4I1IKH XasIf e. '.Abo j 
All.ah, an .Arab poet and p h i 1 o 1 og i s t of 1 
the xixth centuiy, born March 25, 1800 in Kafr j 
Shinia(Leb3non.nearBairut; see Baedeker, ; 
iind Synen, seventh ed., p. 266 and map al p. 263), 
d. on 8ih (not 5th as G.A.L., ii. 494) February 1871 
in Baiiut. Members of his family, mainly of the 
Greek orthodox confession, are mentioned as eaily 
as the xviith century in northern Syria, especially 
in llinis, Tarabulus etc. as capable secretaries of ^ 
Tuiki-h otiicials and the higher clergv, whence | 
their family name Kdtih, Turk. Yazk!^i\ito 'I. I. I 
al-Ma'luf, Da-.eani 'l-Kutuf fi Tarikh Bam 
'l-Maduf, Ba'abda-Lubnan 1907 — 1908, p. 199 — 
200). The family later moved to the Lebanon 
where the father enjoyed a considerable practice 1 
as an old-fashioned physician of the school j 
of Avicenna (see Maeh , xxvii., 1929, p. 363). 1 
Nafif received no regular education; when a child j 
he had .some lessons from a monk named Matthew 
at Bait-Shabab. He very early displayed a great 
love for books and poetry ; in boyhood he 
had already learned the Kur'an and the Bisodn 
of Mutanabbi by heart. His younger brother RadjI 
(1803—1857) also left a Z>iwan in MS. (see 
Cheiklio, £a literature arahe au XlXene si'ecle^ 
Bairut 1926, ii. 43). From 1816— 1818, Nasif was 
secretary to the Greek Catholic patriarch at Dair 1 
Karkafa; his odes (from the year 1824 onwards) 1 
attracted the attention of the celebrated emir ■ 
Bashir [q. v.] to him and from 1828—1840 he' 
was employed in his secretariat at Bteddin. It was ! 
prohalily he who was described by Lamartine in ' 
his travels in the east as one of the court-poets ' 
{see Souvenirs, impressions, fensees st paysages ' 
pendant un voyage en Orient, Leipzig and btuttgart 
IS35, 1. 242). .After Bashir’s banishment to Malta 
al-Aazidji went to Bairut where he became very 
active a.s a writer and teacher. Lie remained quite 
ree from foreign influences of every kind- he 
knew no European languages Nevertheless he' 
assisted the American missionaries in their trans- ' 
lation of the Bible, was a member of the Society i 
.yrian Scholars and taught in nearly all the ' 
arger and better schools. .A number of schoolbooks ' 
hi™ composed and printed by '■ 

loaic rT, ^ grammar, rhetoric, poetics, i 

aFsk lrv I ’’y A.al-Bustanl ' 

X-^mkk A asif al-rszii/gi, Bairut 1929, pp. „u„. : 

!, several of these are still in use in old- 1 
fashioned schools. I 


As a poet al-Vazidji followed exclusively the 
classical tradition, especially under the influence ot 
al-MutanabbI [q.v], to whose popularity in Syria iu 
the xi\th century he contributed not a little All 
his life he collected material fur a commentary on 
al-Mutanabbi, which was edited after his death 
by his son Ibiahim a!-taiyib ft Dn^Qn 

Abi "'l-Taiyib^ Bairut 1882). Al-Vazidji's ude-b aic 
m form and matter modelled exactly on well know 11 
clabsical metres; even the tmiioa^ihak type wj’- 
foreign to him. The elegies are full of stock 
sentiments. He was particulaily fond of chruno- 
giams and plays on words in which he cuuhl 
display his extraordinary command of language 
and form. His poems were collected in three volume> 
(on the first see Fleischer, in Z.D.M.G.^ \ii. 
*^53, p. 279/; the best edition is that by his sou 
Ibrahim (i. ai-Nubdhat al-'ula. Hadalh 1904, with 
the biogiaphy’^ written by his grandson Amin al- 
Haddad; 2. Nafhat ai-Raihun^ Bairut 1S9S' 3. 
Thalith al-Kamarain, Bairut 1903, not mentioned 
in F. abBustani, op. p. dun). 

Ai-Vazi^i acquired particular fame in the east 
and in Europe as the last great representative of 
the writers of makamas [q. v.]. His collection of 
60 makamas, Madjma'^ aPBahrain^ still enjoya 
great popularity in Syria (first edition, Bairut 1^50, 
the best that by his son Ibrahim of 1872 and otten 
reprinted). It arose gradually. Following a suggestion 
of the French consul in Bairut he began to study 
the Matkamas of Haiiri in Silvestre de Sacy's edition 
(1821-1822) and as a result put together his emen- 
dations (ed. by A. F. Mehren as Epistola critiia 
h’asiji al-Yazigi Berytensis ad De Sacyufn, 

1848: s. also Reinaud and Derenbourg, 
de Hariri’^.^ 1853, ii. 72 sq.\ cf. V. Chausin, 
Bibhographie des ouvrages arabes.^ ix., Liege 1905* 
P- ^05, 130). In the early fifties he began to wiite 
makamas of his own; the whole collection wns 
finished in 1855 and was very well leceived in 
Europe (Chauvin, op. p. 123, 234); one of 
them had been translated by Fleischer as early as 
1851 {Z.D.M.G,^ V. 1851, p. 96-103; also Russian 
translations by A. Krymsky, Die arabiscke Poesk^ 
Moscow 1906, p. 322 — 328 and Ign. Krackowsky, 
in the periodical Wostok.^ ii., 1923, p. 31 — 34 )- 
Like those of Hariri his makamas are not only of 
linguLtic and lexicographical interest but they also 
contain much material of ethnographical value (see 
also Th. Cheneiy, The Assemblies of al-Pfa? i> 
London 1837, i. 98—101). 

Although his own outlook and woiks were very 
conservative and traditional, al-Yazidji nevertheless 
exercised a very great influence on modern Arabic 
literature. Fie is with justice reckoned with his 
younger contemporary Butrus al-Bustani [q- v.] 
among the founders of the new movement in 
Syria. He was not a populariser of European 
knowledge or European methods like the latter 
or Rifa'a al-Tahtawl; language only in the wide 
sense was his field. By a masterly command of 
language, by his verses, makamas and schoolbooks, 
he showed and taught that the old saying al- 
arabiyu la tatanassytr (the Arabic language cannot 
be christiani:3Gd) no lunger held true. Every Arabic 
speaking Christian must as a member of the Arab 
race play his part m the renaissance of his father- 
land. In this respect al-Yazid]i did a great deal 
to pave the way for the later Arab nationalist 

movement. 

2. Several members of the numerous family of 
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Shai]^ Nasif attained a literary reputation. His 
son Ibrahim (b. March 2, 1847; d. Dec. 28, 
1906) is specially celebrated as a sound philo- 
logist and a purist who did a great deal for modem 
Arabic terminology. He revised or edited many 
of his father’s works and published a number of 
articles, mainly of a linguistic nature, in the 
periodicals edited by him in Syria and Egypt 
(e. g. dl-Tabtb^ 1S84 — 188S; the ai tide on Dozy's 
Stcpplenient was translated by Fleischer in 1881, 
see Kleinerc Schriften, iii, 605 — 641 ; especially 
al-Bayan^ 1897 — 1S98, see M. flartmann, The 
Arabic Frees of Egypt^ I.ondon 1899, p, 36 sq.^ 
60 sq. and O. L. Z., i., 1898, col. 225; al-DivS’^ 
1S98 — 1906, s. M. Hartmann, O.L.Z^ ii., 1899, 
col. 57—59: iii-, 1900, col. 311—316, 340—346); 
a number of his letters on literary matters and 
chronograms were collected by his friends (^RaslFil 
al-Yazidjl^ Cairo 1920) as were his poems (a/-' /M, 
ibiJ.^ n. d., piibl. in a facsimile of the original 
MS.). Most of his larger works were unfinished. 
He took a great interest in Arabic printing and , 
even invented new types and signs. A monument | 
was put up to him in Bairut in 1924 (see Mach.^ j 
xxii., 1924, p. 637 — 638; a description with photo- . 
graph in the magazine al-MaFat al-djadhla, iv., | 
N«. 8, p. 336). 

3. The youngest son Khalil (b. 1858, d. Jan. 23, ; 
1889) is best known as the author of one of the ! 
first original tragedies in Arabic with a subject | 
from ancient Arabia, al-^Iunnvxvat iva V- Wafa^ 
(written in 1876; first produced in 1878; first! 
edition 1884; second Cairo 1902); a second was | 
never piinted (see Sarkis, op. cit.^ col. 1333). In i 
iSSi for a time he edited in Cairo the Mir'^at al- | 
Shark.^ later went back to his native land where he ’ 
taught and prepared a new school edition of Kalila I 
xva~Dimna (1885). He is known as a poet from his 
collection Nasamat al-Awrak (Cairo 18SS — not 
l88o as in G.A.L.^ ii. 495 note — and 1908). His 
great dictionary of the spoken language was never 
finished. 

4. A daughter of ^aikh NSsif named Warda 
(b. 1838, d. Jan. 28, 1924) was one of the first 
women writers in Arabic of the xix^h century. 
She married Fransis Shim'^un in 1S66 and lived 
most of her life in Egypt. Her collection of poems 
{Hadikat al-Ward.^ Bairut 1867,1887, Cairo, n. d. 
[1332 = 1913]) shows considerable fiuency in the 
style of her feather but of course without his power- 
as regards subject-matter they are mainly vers 
d'occasion which are of no little value for the 
chronicles of the Yazidji family. 

5. The Shaikh’s eldest son Habib (b.Feb. 15, 
1833, d. Dec. 31, 1870), author of a commentary on 
one of his father’s books, was a translatoi ; his 
death was the occasion of the last elegy written 
by his father, now crippled with age. 

Bibliography', on i. al-^aikh Nasif: 

J. T. Reinaud, De Vetat de la liticiatiire chez 
les populations chretiennes arabes de la Syrie^ 
in y.A.^ ser. v., vol. ix., 1857, p. 469, 476 — 
483; A. Kremer, NZislf aljazigl.^ in Z.D.M G..^ 
XXV., 1871, p. 244 — 247; M. Hartmann, The 
Arabic Press of Egypt.^ London 1899, P* 3 ^- 
Brockelmann, G. A. Z.., ii. 494 — 493 (the list 
of his works should be revised on the basis of 
the Arabic works given below, N®. 7 ' Histohe 
etc. should be deleted) ; Cl. Huart, 
Litteraiure arabe'^^ Paris 1912, p. 407^ St. Pizzi, 
Letteratiira at aba., Milan 1903, p- 374 5 


Khairaliah, La Syrie^ Paris 1912, p. 51 — 52; 
H. A. R. Gibb, Studies in contemporary Arabic 
Literature., in B.S.O.S.., iv., 1928, p. 749-750; 
G. Karapffmeyer, Index zur neueren arabischen 
Litteratur., in A/. 5 . D. 5 ., xxxi., 1928, p. 203; 
Ing. Krackovsky, Der hcstortsche Roman in der 
neueren arabischen Litteratur, in IV. /., xii., 
1930, p. 60 — 62; Dj. Zaidan, TarZidjim Mashaktr 
alShark 3 , Cairo 1922, ii. 13— 21; do., Ta'rikh 
Adab alLugha al-^arablya, Cairo 1914, iv. 259— 
260; L. Cheikho, La litUrature aiabe an 
XJX'^'ne siecle'^, Bairut 1926, ii. 27 — 35; do.. 
Catalogue des manuscrits des auteurs ckretiens 
depuis PIsiam., Bairut 1924, p. 212 — 213, N°. 828; 
F. Tarrazi, Tdrikh al-Sihafat aldarabiya 
1913, i. 82 — 89; F. A. al-Bustani, al-Shaikh 
Nasif ai-Vdzldyi {al-Rawli I, 21J, Bairut 

1929 (best general survey with accurate list of 
his works and specimens of his poetry) ; al-Zurukli, 
alA'ldm, Caiio 1928, iii. 1093: J. E. Sarkis, 
Dictionnaire emyclupedique de bibliographic arabe, 
Cairo 1928 — 1930, col. 1933 — 1939. 

2. Ibrahim; Brockelmann, G.A.L.., ii. 485, 
K“. 2; M. Hartmann, O.L Z., vii., 1905, col. 138- 
143 and do., Die arabische Erage, heipzig 1909, 
p. 586, N®. 210; Gibb, op. cii , p. 750; Kampff- 
meyer, op. cit., p. 203; Krackovsky, op. cit.^ 
p. 62; Zaidan, Taratijim, ii. p. 106 — 120; 
Cheikho, La htteratur:^ ii. 2, p. 58 — 43; do., 
Catedogue., p, 106, 212, N®. 824; do., /irVfM 
al-Adab al-'-arablya fi 'l-Rub^ al-aiotval tnin 
al-Kant al-ishrln^ BairDt 1926, p. 23; TariazI, 
op. ctt..^ ii. 88—98; Sarkis, op. cit..^ col. 1927- 
1930; al-Zurukli, op. cit., 1. 25. 

3. l^alil: Brockelmann, G.A.L.., ii. 495, 

note; Kiackovsky, op. cil., p. 63 — 64; Zaidan, 
Taradjim.^ ii. 3 , 266 — 271; do., TErVA.^ iv. 
240 — 241; Cheikho, La liHeralure., ii. 2. 36 — 
38; do. Catalogue, p. 212, 826; al-Zurukll, 

op. cit., i. 299; Sarkis, op.cit., col. 1932 — 1933. 

4. Warda: Brockelmann, G.A.L.. ii. 495, 
note; Cheikho, Tfrikf. p. 415 — 416; do.. 
Catalogue, p. 213, N®. 829; al-Zurukli, op. dt.. 
iii. 1134; S.arkis, op. at., col. 1939 — 1940. The 
public lecture devoted to her by Mayy (.Maryam 
Ziyade) in May 1924 was printed in the same 
year in Caiio by Matba'at al-Ealagh (62 pp. 
with portrait, not mentioned in Sarkis, op. cit., 
col. 1607). 

5. Habib; Cheikho, La littcrature, it. 2, 31, 
35 — 36; do., Catalogue, p. 212, N®. 825; Sar- 
kis, op. at., col. 1931 —1932. 

(Ign. Kratschkowsky) 

YAZIDJI-OGHLU or Yazidji-Zade. the epi- 
thet of two early Ottoman poets and 
mystics, both sons of a certain yazidji (i. e. 
kdtib) Salah al-Din. He is said to have come from 
Roll and spent most of his later life in .\ngora. 
Salah al-Din wrote in addition to works on my- 
sticism, a treatise on medicine called Shemslye and 
a poetical calendar of 5,000 couplets of noliteraty 
value, but perhaps of linguistic interest, on the 
omens of certain phenomena in the heavens such 
as rainbows, eclipses, lunar rings, falling stars etc. 
The work was published in 841 (1412) and 

dedicated to a certain Kassab 'Alt. The author 
mentions the celebrated physician HadjdjI Pasha 
as his patron It seems to be better known under 
the title Mulhime\ manuscripts are rather rare 
(cf.J. V. Hammer, G.O.D., i. 731(77. with details of 
contents). There are old and good copies in Berlin, 
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Staaubibliothek, fols. 3128 and 3397. The poet 
IJjtMvrl rewrote it in 1045 (^^35) ^^5 

ta^te of hi5 time; cb Kieu^ Catalogue Tuik. MSS. 
in the Blit. Mus.^ p. 93 ; other copicb of thib 

version are in Dresden, Gotha and Leipzig. Cf. 
on Vazidji Salah al-Din also Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 
^^OthnanLi Mu' ellijlerl.^ i. 194, note, lie seems to 
have lived for a time in Kadi Koyi near Malghaia 
in Thrace where his eldest son Mehmed v\as born. 

1. Vazidji-U^lu Mehmed, the elder of the two 
biothers, was born at Kadi Koyi but seems to 
have been educated in Peisia and Transoxania and 
to have completed his studies with Hadjdji Bairani 
in Angora. He retired into the solitude of a cell 
(^zuwn'a) built by himself at Gallipoli where he 
died m 855 (1451). His tomb is still pointed out 
and reveied as a holy place. Vazidji-Oghiu Mehmed 
Is still known eveiywhere as the author of the 
celebiated Bisa/M MehmeaJye. or briefly Mtlunediye. 


there is also a French MS. translation, and Vienna). 

2. Arnvar al-'A±ikin completed at the beginning of 
Muhanam 855 (Feb. 1451) in Gallipoli, a Turkish 
piuse version of hib brother’s Arabic Maghaii:' 
ai-Zaman (see above). The work has been repeatedly 
printed: Stambul 1261, Kazan 1861, Stambul 
(/291 lith.) and Bolak 1300. A detailed accouiu 
of Its contents is given by J. v. Hammer in il.c 
5. B. Ak. H'Un, Phih-hist. KL, lii. 129—133- 

3. '^Adja'ib al-Makhlukat^ dealing with the wonder- 
of creation. In the introduction the author sa>> 
that in the time of Alexander the Great, the wi'-e 
men of the earth arranged to describe the wonder- 
of the universe. In the time of the Imam ^tin 1 
this book was translated from Hebrew into Arabic. 
He himself at the suggestion of Hadjdji Bairam 
translated it, he says, into Turkish for the benetit 
of his countrymen who did not know Arabic, at 
the time when Sultan Mehmed captured Stambui, 


This long didactic poem contains a lengthy ex- j i. e. 857 (1453). A superficial compaiison wita 
po.-ition of the doclrines and tiaditions of Islam I KazwinI s book of the same name shows its comp etc 
based on the Kur'an and Hadith. Considerable j dependence on it, as Rieu has clearly shown (be., 
space is devoted to Muhammad’s divine mission, I oj Turkish AISS. in the Brit. Mus..^ p. 106 sq j. 
his life, the end of the world, paiadise, hell etc. i The book is quite common in MS. e. g. in Dresden, 
(cf. the full account of the contents in J. v. Hammer, 1 Leipzig, London, Lpsala and \ ienna. 4. MuiUana. 
G 0 . V., 1, 12S— 143). The epilogue contains a j a mystical work on the exact content of which 
description of the visions in which Muhammad > nothing has been published. There was a manu- 
aiid his teacher Hadjdji Bairam appeared to him I script in the bookshop of I^Mis Efendi in Stambul 


in a dream, also panegyrics of the suUans Mmad 11 
and Mehmed 11 and of his patron, the grand-vizier 
Mahmud, known as Ka^sab-zade. It was completed 
at the end of DjumSda II, 853, i. e. middle of' 
-■\ugust 1449. The Mehmedlye is exceedingly 
common in manusciipt, which suggests that it was 
once extremely popular. Since 1261 (1845) when 
Miiza Kazimbeg punted it in Kazan, the poem has 
been several times lithographed (e. g. Stambul 1258 ; 
and 1270; cf. y. ser. iv., vob iii., p 223 and ' 
S, B. Ak. IVien^ xvii. 169). The commentary by i 
Ismahl Hakki entitled Bark al'kuh (first edition j 
Bulak 1252, second edition in two vols. ibid. 1258, ■ 
with text of the work and life of the author at ■ 
the end of the second volume) is famous. ‘^Ala^ 1 
al-Din L\li b. Muhammad known as Musannifek ' 
(cf. J/. 0 . 11. 244) translated the Alehmediye j 

into Persian (cf. G. Flugel, m Jahrbiicher der ' 
Litteratur^ vol. 47, Anzeigenblatt^ p. 21). As is i 
known from the to ihe AnzaTir alZ-Aihikin ! 

of his brother Ahmad, Mehmed prepared at the ] 
latter’s request undei the title Magharib aCZaman 
a comprehensive exposition of the truths of religion ; 
in Arabic, which Alimad then translated into Tur- 
kish as Anzrar al-^ABiikin.^ while Mehmed put it 
into Tuikish verse under the title Mehmedlye, On 1 
other works of Yazidji-Ughlu Mehmed cf. Brusalt ' 
Mehmed Tahir, ^Othwan/l Mueliiflef l.^ i. 194 sqq, 
No trace is to be found of other works attributed to 
him Mich as an Oghuz-nama and a Saliik-nania. 

2. \ azidji-Oghlu Ahmad, usually called Ahmad 
Bldjan (on account of his excessive thinness), was 
the youngei brother of IMehmed. Of his career we 
only know that he lived with his brother in 
Gallipoli and died there. His death must have 
taken place about 860 (1456); the date 855 often 
given is that of the death of his brother. Ahmad 
Bujjan was the author of several much esteemed 
mystical works of which the most important are: 
I. Diirr-i nickniin.^ a cosmographical work in 


Bibliography. J. v. Hammer, G.O.D.., i. 

127 sqq.\ do., G- 0. R.,, i. 497i Gibb, 

H.O.P.j i. 391 sqq, and 395 sqq. (with further 
references and many extracts from ^All s Rup/i 
al-Akhbar)\ Tashkopriizade, ShakzCik al-Bu- 
mdniya., Turk, transl. of Medidf, i. 127 sq> and 

128 Sa'd al-Din, Ta^ al~Taivailkh, it. 4®^ 
and the sources mentioned in the text. 

(Fka.vz Babinger). 

YAZURI, ApU Muhammad al-Hasan b. =Ali, 
vizier and chief kadi of the hatimid 
caliph al-Mustan.sir hi ’IJah. His fMl^er 
was a citizen in comfortable circumstances of VazuG 
a little town in Palestine near Ramla. It was in 
his native town that he began his administrative 
career in the office of ^cadi. In this capacity he 
atti acted the attention of an officer in the service 
of al-Mustansir’s mother, by reporting to him an in- 
justice done by the chief kadi of Egypt and it waa 
probably as a result of this that he was tranafeired 
to the capital with a post in the official hierarchy. 

After the assassination of the Jew Abu Sad 
al'Tuslaii, superintendent of the estates of the 
caliph’s mother, in 439 (1047), Vazuri was appointed 
to succeed him. His ambition seems now to have 
been apparent, for the grand vizier Abu T-Barakat 
al-Husain Djardjarayi appointed him in 441 (1049) 
chief kadi purposely to exclude him from tbc 
vizierate Yaztiri retained his post as superinten- 
dent, the duties of which were perfoimed by his 
eldest son Muhammad. 

In the following year the caliph gave him the 
vizierate, which he was to hold for eight years. 
This period was marked by important events m 
foreign politics. The year 443 (1051) saw the 
breach between the Zirids and the f’atimid empire. 
Yazuri in revenge sent the Banu Hilal and Banu 


Sulaim to ravage North Africa. A rising 


of the 


tribes of the Buhaira was suppressed. In the east 
there was the rising of Arslan al-Basasiri against 


iS is/- which deals With the wonders of creation. : the 'Abbasid caliph al-Ka^im, to which Yazuri 
which are not rare (e. g. i gave considerable financial assistance. These events 
1 oi a, eyden, London, Paris, where 1 are related elsewhere; we need only mention that 
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the taking of Ba gh dad by the Turkish adventurer 
caused the authorities in Cairo to lose their heads. 
To receive the captive "^Abbasid in the Egyptian 
capital, the caliph Mustansir hurriedly had a new 
palace built. This unfortunate step was to have 
serious consequences for the Shi'i lords of Egypt. 
The Saldjuks were not content with reestablishing 
the '^Abbasid caliphate in Mesopotamia but a few 
years later extended the boundaries of the empire 
as far as Damascus. 

This affair also had a more direct result, the 
execution of Yazuri; did he put to his own use 
a part of the considerable sums allotted to the 
enterprise or did he perhaps play a double game 
by conducting secret negotiations with sultan 
Tu gh ril Beg in spite of his official position ^ Both 
charges weigh upon his memory. The caliph threw 
him into prison with all his family in Muharram 
450 (March 1058), and the following month the 
former vizier was executed at Tinnis. 

The rise to power of Yazuri marks the first 
disastrous stage in the reign of Mustansir which 
began so well: cf. for example the enthusiastic 
descriptions by Nasir-i Kh usraw who spent the 
first year of Yazurl’s vizierate in Cairo. Yazuri 
exhausted the resources of the state, as we have | 
seen. The year 446 (1054) was also marked by I 
a serious fanaine. 

The Arab historians say that Yazurl’s name was 
put on the coins but so far no such coin has 
been found. On the other hand, his name appears 
on a piece of cloth in the Elsherg collection, as I 
[A]^u Muhamniad al-ffasan ibn ^All ibn ^Abd [a/-] | 
J?a[/iman] (y.R.A S., 1930, p. 765 and pi. xii.). ' 
Bibliography. Ibn al-Sairafi, Ishara, in 
B.I.F.A.O., XXV. 68 — 73; Ibn Muyassar, .J/;- 
nales^ p. 2 — 9: C.I.A.^ Egypte^ M.l.F.A.O., 
lii. 279, index, with a full bibliography; Wiet, 
in Precis d'Histoire d'Egypte.. ii. 184, 191, 
207—208. (G. Wiet; 

YENICERI. [see Jamssaries.] 
YESHIL-IRMAK (t , “green river”), a river 
in Asia Minor (the ancient Iiis) formed by 
the combination of the Gllgit coining from Kara- 
Hisar-Sharkl and Nigisar and the Tuzanli from 
the west, i. e. from the direction of Amasia. It 
runs straight north, enters the sandjak of IDjanlk 
(wilayet of Trebizond) and flows into the Black 
Sea opposite Samsun, Its length is about 60 miles 
from the confluence of the two rivers. 

Bibliography. Sami-Bey, Kamlis al-A''lam, 
vi, 4799. (Cl. Huart) 

YEZDEGERD. [see Sasa.mans,] 

YiLDiZ KOSHKU (t), Yildiz Kiosk, 
properly the “Kiosk of the Star” or more popu- 
larly in Turkish usage, Yildiz Sarayl “Palace of I 
the Star”, or simply Yfldlz, the imperial resi- | 
dence consisting of a vast and somewhat! 
chaotic agglomeration of pavilions and 
gardens situated in the northeast of Istanbul 
(Constantinople) on the heights which command 
Beshiktash (Besiktas) and Ortakby. 

The surrounding wall is adjoined in the east by the 
Ortakoy quarters, in the south by the teraghan (([e- | 
ragan) quarter and in the west by the slopes known ; 
as Serendje Bev yokushu. Yildiz may be reached from 1 
above by the west (gates : Keltuk kaplsl, Saltanat | 
k.. Harem or Walide i.), passing the Hamldlye , 
mosque, which belongs to the palace, on the right, | 
or from below (gate : Me^idiye iaphl), by the j 
gardens which run down almost to the road run- ' 


ning along the European bank of the Bosporus 
between Beshikta^ and Ortakoy. For the topo- 
graphy see the map of Dolma-Baghce in Baedeker, 
Konstantinopel und Klein-Asien.. Leipzig 1905, 
p. 84—5. 

It was under Sultan ^Abd al-Hamid II that Yildiz 
attained its greatest development and its greatest 
renown (up to 12,000 occupants), but at the be- 
ginning of the xixth century it was already a park 
as is evident from a fountain bearing the tughra 
[q.v.'\ of Sultan Selim III (1789 — 1807) (infor- 
mation supplied by Selfm Niizhet Bey). 

The earliest buildings date from Sultan Mahmud II 
who surrounded them with a garden, .\ccording 
to Dorys, they were built in 1832, but in reality 
they are before 1826, for Andreossy mentions 
“Yildizkioski” (as served by the Baghce-Koy 
aqueduct) in his work Constantinople et le Bosphore 
de Thrace pendant les annees 1812^ sS/j et iSiq. 
et pendant Tannee 1826, Paris 1828, p. 424. 

Mahmud II’s kiosk was demolished by his son 
and successor ‘Abd al-MadjId (1839 — 61) and 
replaced by others which were called Malta koshku.. 
Cadlr k. (Kiosk of the Tent) and ’’Adjem k. 
(Persian Kiosk) or Yehi koshk (New Kiosk). Ac- 
cording to Dorys and 'Osman Nnrj who wrongly 
followed him, the Malta k. and the Cadlr k. were 
only built under 'Abd al-'AzIz; according to the 
Guide Joanne, the same is true of the Yehi koshk. 

Sultan ‘.Abd al-'.AzIz (1861 — 76) built the palace 
of Mabeyn (the Court). It was he also who joined 
the Ceraghan palace built in 1874 to the Yildiz 
park by a bridge over the Besljiktash-Oftakoy 
road (‘Osman Nuri, ii. 450). 

All the other buildings belong to ‘.Abd al-Hamid II 
(1876 — 1909). This ruler, who never built a palace 
in the proper sense of the word, delighted in 
multiplying light buildings, often of cement, and 
these pavilions, chalets and kiosks were sometimes 
run up very quickly. 

Before his time, Yildiz was a pleasure resort: only 
the mother of ‘.Abd al-Madjid, the Walide Sultan 
Bezm-i ‘Alem (d. 1853), seems to have lived there 
j regularly (Moritz Busch, Die Tiirkei, in Lloyd's 
I Reisebibliotheky vi., Trieste i860, p. 199). 

1 ‘Abd al-Hamid II moved there soon after the 
I beginning of the Russo-Turkish war. He gradually 
I stayed there more and more until he finally never 
; left it and made a fortified camp and a regular 
i town out of it. The park was extended and the sur- 
! rounding wall raised (in 1898), The name of A'ildiz 
j contrasted or superimposed on that of Sublime 
Porte, became a synonym for the government of 
the Palace and the Hamidian regime. 

Three main portions of A'ildiz are distinguished ; 

1. the Palace proper with its immediate annexes, 

2. the Inner Garden (or Park) [ic baghce'j and 3. 
the Outer Garden (or Park) {dish baghce'). 

I. The buildings of the Palace in the strict 
sense comprise ; 

Mdbeyiiy already mentioned, an elegant building, 
the largest in the A'ildiz (whence its name of 
Bityuk Mabeyn'). situated outside the walls so that 
it is seen in its entirety on arriving from the 
west, on the left of the Hamldlye mosque. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid set it aside for the piivate secretaries 
{mabeyndji) of the Palace. It was also called the 
“Ambassadors’ pavilion” or A'ildiz par excellence 
(see illustration). 

Selamliky private apartments of the sultan 
{hunk'ar). 
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Harcmlik or Harem d'^ireleri ‘‘^YOmen's apart- i 
ments”. 

ShJizade da^ireleri “apartments of the imperial 
pnnces", each of whom had a separate civil and 
military establishment (the private apartments of 
the sultan, his wives and princes were included 
in the “^mall enclosure” surrounded by a wall 12 
feet thick). 

Theatre (jlyatrd). 

Libiary manu- 

scripts and Museum of antiquities and curiosities, 
with drawing-room, music room, photographic 
studio, museum of natural history (coleoptera) 
(the manuscripts have now been removed to the 
Xational Library; some of the bookcases are now j 
being used by the Library of the Grand National I 
Assembly in Ankara). 

Silah-khaue “arsenal or armoury*', also a museum 
of arms, a long. low pavilion, adorned with columns. 

Cit ko^ku (“Kiosk of the Hedge’’); here the 
ambassadors used to be received after the Friday 
ceremony of the Selamlik {salat at the Hamidiye 
musqiie to which the sultan went ceremonially in 
a victoria driving in front of the terrace, under 
the Mabeyn, on which stood the ambassadors and 
other distinguished guests); it was the place of 
meeting of the Komisyon-ii ''asker'i “military com- 
mission ’ ; here also took place in Ramadan the 
huHir dcrsUri “religious instruction in presence 
of the sultan” (Tahsin Pasha, p. 16, 21, 95 and 129). 

Kaskat kbshkh “Kiosk of the Waterfall’'. 


ployed 60 workmen and produced most of the 
furniture of Yildiz kiosk {‘Abd al-HamId had a 
passion for carpentry at which he himself worked). 

hiabl-i ^amire “imperial stables”; there were 
five {Hiasj akhh' ko.Mlert) at Yildiz ('Abd al- 
Hamid had a passion for horses). 

Museum of (stuffed) animals, near the Merasim 
kdskkti^ dovecots, poultry houses, not to mention 
greenhouses, menagerie, bird cages, kennels, hospital 
for dogs, horse training ground, hammam. 

The palace had two mosques, a large work 
department {ta^mlr-khaeii)^ with saw-mill, foundry, 
locksmiths’ shops etc. which employed 300 woikmen 
not counting the foremen; the princes used to work 
there sometimes. 

The domestic staff {bendeg^an^ khademe') lived 
near the palace, but outside the walls. 

Independent of the buildings above mentioned 
there were two which we have not identified: 
Ferhan ko^hkn and the Little Trianon. 

There were two ponds in the Outer Park, one 
called Dere hawuzu „pond of the valley’’ (between 
Beshiktash and Ortakoy), 500 feet long and 30 — 
100 broad; the other near Cadlr kbshku^ about 
5,000 sq. yards. 

In the Inner Garden is a pond or rather an 
artificial stream, 300 yards long and 80 broad. 

Yildiz now belongs to the prefecture of Istanbul 
(/. Shehremaneti) which has leased a part of it 
{Merasim koshkii) to a casino. 


Various offices: hash kiatibin da^insi “offices 
oMhe First Secretary of the Palace” (Tahsin Pasha), , 
khxtib‘i satiinin d “office of the second secretary ! 
(Arap Mzzet Pasha)”, Ushifat nazirinin d. “office ' 
of the master of ceremonies”, yau’crdn d. “office 
of the aides de camp”, mudiriyet “administration | 
of the palace , Serti'ifen'i 'Tahir pasjmritn ddiresi \ 
“offices of the T. P., commander of the fusiliers, 
bodyguard*’, ierdjeme odas} “uffice of the trans- ! 
lators”, khazlne-i czvnik “archives”, mltbak “kit- 
chen” (list taken from ^O^man Nuri; in Tahsin 
Pa-dia, p. i8 sqq. will be found an account of the 
distubution of the various offices, fifteen in number). 

2, ^ The Inner Garden possessed a Djihan'numa 
loshkii or “Belvedere” from which the sultan had 
a very extensive view. 

3. The Outer Garden comprised: . 

Malta koshku in which Murad V was imprisoned | 

for some time and Midhat Pasha was tried. 

The Cadlr koshku^ in which Prince Henry stayed* ' 
the commissions of the Hidjaz and of finance used 
to meet here: offices for the judicial enquiries and 
examinations conducted by Raghib PaMia 

^djem^ kodikv or Yeni kodik (these three, the ! 
oldest, kiosks have already been mentioned; the 
last was laised in height by ^Abd al-Hamid). 

Mera-im kodiku “Kiosk of the Ceremonies” or ' 
Miale kHd.u “Kiosk of the (Swiss) Chalet”, in ■ 
two stories, the largest in the Outer Park (cost ; 
t 175,000), where the emperor William II and! 
Alexander (Battenberg), king of Serbia, stayed’ it ' 
^va. connected with the “little enclosure” and rooms ! 
ere set aside m it for the chamberlains and 
nr the meetings of the Council of ministers: the i 
princes had ^heir music lessons there. ' 

^ Ta hm-khanc koshkii, built (of cement) in three ! 
'‘a}s to enable the emperor William II to see a ( 
military review. 

Cinl fabrikasl “porcelain works” 

Marangoz-khane “furn.ture factory” which em- 


There is some talk of the resumption of the 
Meiasim Koshku again by the municipality to give 
it to the National Assembly of Turkey which would 
make it a meeting-place for international confe- 
rences {Aksatn of May lo, 1933). Several schools 
are established in the old buildings or annexes of 
\ildiz; Harp akaJemisi “Military school”, Milkiyt 
meklebi “School of political sciences” (in the old 
seyislcr dairesi “grooms’ lodgings”), Palis mektebi 
“Police-school”, Harimiyeti milliye yati mektebi 
“Boarding-school of national sovereignty”. 

Bibliography. P. de Regia, La Turquie 
I officielle.. Paris 1889, p. 41 — 59; G. Dorys, 
Abdul- Hamid intime. Paris 1907 (7th edition), 
p. loi — 141 : Yildiz, with numerous illustra- 
tions (some reproduced in ; G. Rizas, Les Myst'eres 
de \ iljis on Abditl-Hamid.^ Constantinople, Pal- 
lamary Press, 1909); " 0 .sman Nuri. ^Abd Ul-LLa- 
mid-i sdni ■we-Deirr-i Saltnneti, “'Abd. II and his 
’s Istanbul, Kitabkhane-i Islam we-'askeii, 
1327. B. 449 ryy.; Yildiz Sarayi’^ Guides-Joanne, 
De Paris a Constantinople. Paris: Tahsin Pasha, 
Abdulhamit we- Yildiz Hath alarl, “'.-Mrd. and the 
souvenirs of Yildiz”, Muallim Ahmet Halit Kitap- 
hanesi, Istanbul, p, 18—24: Ylldlzda Teskildf. 
Sefer Bey, Yeldiz. in La Kevue (formerly 
“■Kevuc des Pevues") of Oct. i, 1907, p. 351 — 63 
(of no interest); Ch. de Mouy, Lettres du Bos- 
phoie. Paris 1879, p. 240—50; Catalogue des 
perles. pierreries. bijoux et objets d'art precien-'c^ 
le tout ayant appartenu a S. M. le Sultan Abd- 
ul-Hamid II et dont la vente aura lieu a Paris ■ . ■ • 
les lundi 2^ . . . . novembre igt z . . . 

The melancholy reputation of Yildiz has 
produced several novels and pamphlets which 
however contain no information of definite value: 
Paul de Regia, Les secrets d' Yildiz. novel in-8, 
2ud edition; Moutad-Iley, former imperial com- 
missioner of the Ottoman Public Debt, Le Palais 
de \ ildiz et la Sublime Po/te-. — Le veritable 
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tnal Orient^ Paris 1895, 27 pages in-8°; 'All 
Kenial, \’fldh l^atirat-i elitnesi “Tragic memo- 
ries of Vildiz", Istanbul, Ikbal-i Millet Matba-as!-, 
1326, 33 pages in-12; Moiali-zade Was-^af, 

VMdiz Fddji' atari “The crimes of Yildiz”, 
drama in 4 acts, Istanbul 1327, So pages in-8°. 

(J. Deny) 

YO GH URT (t., yoghiir-^ to “knead”), a pre- 
paration of soured milk made by heating. After 
putting into the heated milk a certain quantity 
of a yoghurt alieady made, which curdles it, it is 
left to cool slowly until it is solid. This is called 
mast in Persian and in Syrian Arabic. Various 
dishes are prepared by mixing it with vegetables, 
e. g. with cucumber : masi-khivdr is much esteemed 
by the Persians (E. G. Browne, A Year amongst 
the Persians, London 1893, p. 175 — 178). 

Bibliography'. Polak, Peisien^ Leipzig 
1865, 1. 1 18; Radlof, Opyt, iii. 412; Ahmad 
WafTk Pasha, Lehdje^ Constantinople 1293, ii. 
1265; Barbier de Meynard, Dictio/inaire tiirc- 
frangais^ ii. 892. (Cl. Huart) 

YORGAN LADlK. [see LadhTk.] 

YUNUS al-KATIB or al-MUGHANNL whose 
full name was YtjNVs B. Sulaiman b. Kurd b. 
Shahriyar AbU Sulaiman, was a well known 
musician and writer on music in the ii^d 
(viiitb^ century. He was the first to make a 
collection of Arabic songs {ghina^). He was 
a mazvla of al-Zubair b. al-'Awwam or of ‘^Amr 
b. al-Zubair. his father being a lawyer {fahJh) 
of Persian origin. Settling in Madina, Yunus entered 
the municipal administration as a scribe, hence 
his surname al-Katib. Early in life however, he 
was attracted by music, and took lessons from the 
“four great singers”, Ma'bad [q. v.], Ibn Suraidj 
[q. V.], Ibn Muhriz and al-Gharid, as well as from 
Muhammad b. 'Abbad, and soon became esteemed 
both as a musician and poet. Whilst on a visit 
to Syria during the reign of PEisham (724 — 742 
a. d.) his fame in nlu^lc and poetry brought him 
the patronage of the Amir ahWalid b. Yazid who 
detained him three days and suitably rewaided 
him. This event forms the basis of a highly coloured 
story in the 684*^1^ night of the AlJ Latla iva-Laila. 
Returning to Madina, Yunus was unfortunate 
enough to get into trouble. A poet-friend named 
Ibn Ruhaima had composed some verses extolling 
the beauty of a young lady named Zainab, the 
daughter of 'Ikrima b. 'Abd al-Kahman b, al- 
Harith b. Ilisham. These songs, which Yunus set 
to music, were originally* sung at private soirees 
?nzisicales, but they soon spread to a wider circle 
and became the rage under the name of the 
Zaydnib. This publicity greatly offended the lady s 
family and the Caliph was appealed to. The result 
was that the governor of Madina was ordered to 
inflict 500 strokes of the lash on the shoulders 
of the musician and the poet. Being forewarned 
of the impending punishment they tied from the 
city, and did not return until the death of the 
Caliph. On the accession of al-Walid II ( 743 ~ 
744), Yunus was summoned to the Damascus court 
where he w'as treated with “high honour and 
munificence”, as Yunus himself is said to have 
stated. Here his “wealth increased” sufficient not 
only for his own needs, but for his heirs after 
him. He remained at court until the death of this 
pleasure-loving ruler. After this we have little in- 
formation about Yunus, save that he was alive 
under the early 'Abbasids. Both Siyat (d. 785) 


and Ibrahim al-Mawsili (d. 804) are said to have 
been his pupils. Among his books were a Kitdb 
mit^arrad Yunits (“The Unique Book of Yunus”), 
a Kitdb al-Klydn (“Book of Singing Girls”), and 
a Kitdb al-Nagham (“Book of Melodies”). 

As a composer, Yunus has a place among the 
great musicians of the classical era, as we know 
from the high esteem accorded his Zaydnib. As 
a singer, he must have had considerable ability 
to have roused the jealousy of so great a performer 
as Ibn 'Alisha. It is. however rather on account 
of his “famous books on songs and singers” as the 
author of the Fihrist says, that Yunus deserves 
particular piaise. Abu 'l-Faradj al-Isfahani, the 
author of the Kitdb testifies that Yunus’ 

book concerning the songs was one of his chief 
sources of infoimation. It was, in fact, the first 
attempt made to collect the Arabic verses which 
had been set to music, together with particulars 
of authors and composers, as well as information 
concerning the modes {taidilf) in which the 
melodies [alhart) and rhythms (Jkd^dt) vveie sung. 

Bibliography". Kitdb al-Aghdni^ ed. Bulak, 
iv. 1 14-118; vi. 7, 1 5 ; Fihrist^ ed. Fliigel, p. 145 ; 
Alf Laila loa-Laila, ed. Macnaghten, iii. 379; 
al-Xuwairi, Nihdyat al-A>ab (1923), iv. 285*, 
Kosegarten, Liber cantilenarwn magnus^ p. 17— 
18; Caussin de Perceval, Notices anecdotiques 
stir les principaiix musiciens arabes {y,A.y Kov.— 
Dec. 1873); Farmer, History of Arabian Mtisic^ 
p._83 — 84, and index. (H. G. Farmer) 
YUNUS B. MATTAI, the prophet Jonah, 
son of Amittai (II Kings xiv. 25). In the KuFan 
he is four times mentioned as Yunus, without his 
father's name being given, once as Mu 'I-Nun 
(xxi. 87), once (Ixviii. 48) as sahib al-hilt^ “he 
of the fish''. This epithet explains also why Yunus is 
the only one of the major and minor prophets w’ho 
is mentioned in the KuFan ; a prophet who is swal- 
lowed by a fis.h naturally aitiacts attention. Muham- 
mad numbers Yunus among the apostles ofGod(iv. 
i6i ; vi. 86). Sura x. is called after Yunus, and 
tells of the town which comes to believe and 
therefore its fate is averted from it (x. 98). YUnus, 
an apostle of God, fled on a ship which was over- 
loaded. He was condemned by lot and a fish 
swallowed him. He was worthy of blame. If he 
had not praised God he would have remained in 
the fish's belly until the resurrection. So \Ve threw 
him sick upon a barren shoie, and caused a gourd 
to grow up over him, sent him to over a hundred 
thousand people; and they believed and \Ve gave 
them respite for a further period (xxxvii. 1 39 — 148). 
Remember Dhu ' 1 -Nun, how he departed in wrath 
and thought \Ye could exercise no power over him ; 
then he called out of the darkness; There is no 
God but Thee, praise be unto Thee, I was one 
of the sinners. Then \Ve heard him and rescued 
him (xxi. 87 — 88). Await patiently the judgment 
of thy Lord; be not like him of the fish, who 
cried out when he was in distress; had the grace 
of his God not been granted to him, he would 
have been shamefully cast upon the barren shore 
but the Lord heard him and he became one of 
the righteous (Ixviii. 48, 49). 

Bukhari and Naw’awi also quote as divine 
levelation not put in the Kur^Sn the utterance: 
“No one can say he is better than Yunus b. Mattai, 
even if his genealogy goes back to his father” 
(Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns^ i. 257). 
Muslim legend further develops this material* 
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Why was Yudus enraged ? l. He was angry with by hunting, roughly in the southern Ural. J. H. 
the dinners; 2. he was angry because the calamity Mordtinann has similarly referred the account by 
he had piophesied was delayed at the last minute Kinnamos of the nomads driven by the Emperor 
and he appeared as a liar worthy of death; Manuel I in II75 from the region of Eski-Shehir 
3. because the angel Gabiiel did not even allow [q.v.] to the Yuriiks. According to llasluck, the word 
him time to mount a steed or put on a shoe. His Yuiuk was first applied by Rycaut to the nomacU 
->hi]) could go neither forward nor backward. He of the Troad {^History of the [16S7], ii 138). 

confessed hi'^ guilt but the sailors would not throw The Anatolian nomads are usually called by 
him into the sea; thiee times they cast lots and the settled Turks, Yuruks, Gocebs or Turkmens, 
then threw the arrow (Tha'labi). Finally Yunus or after the tribal confederation to which they 
thiows himself into the jaws of the whale (Ibn belong (e. g. Afshars, Bayats, Ka 5 ars, Sheikhll, 
al-Athir), which says he has come from India on Warsaks, etc.) or after the particular tribe fe. g. 
account of Yunus (Klsa^ih God commands the Aidinli, Anamasli, Gok Musalli, Harmandali, Kara- 
uhalc. saying; I do not give thee Yunus as food. ! Kecili, Kara-Koyunlu. lOiurzum, Kozanli, Sari- 
I give thee him that you may shelter him (as in , Kecili, Zili etc.). The tribal organisation is rather 
a ino=que : Tabari, Aunales^ i. 683). The threefold \ important. A tribal confederation i^a^ret) at the 
daikness of the fish, the sea, and the night envelops • head of which is a bey or shaikh is divided into 
\riua'. The fish is swallowed by another fish | clans {kabili) and again into septs fnahalla). 
(labari, Tafslr^ etc.p God makes the fish trans- ■ A strong tribe often subdues a weak one and 
parent so that \unu5 can see the wonders of the even down to the TanzimSt [q. v.] the Yuruks 
deep He hears the songs of praise of the sea- were usually ruled by their own beys. Some of 
monsters just as the angels hear his from the these beys in Rumelia were given fiefs {zi^amet', 
inside of the fish It is disputed whethei Yunus q. v.) (cf. ‘^Ain-i ^Ali, in Tischendorf, Das Lehns- 
remained 3, 7. 20 or 40 days in the fish. Hurled \ wesen etc., p. 63 and Ewliya Celebi, iii. 394)- 
out upon the shore he is given shade by a gourd , In his monograph on the Yuruks Dr. M. Tzakyr- 
tiee, and suckled by a goat (Ibn al-Athir), or | oglu has given a full list of 88 tribes (reproduced 
antelope (Tha'labi), or a gazelle (Kisa^i). When ; by Hasluck, ii. 475 — 477) of whom the majority 
the) disappear \ unus laments. Tlien God reproaches . were in his official district of Smyrna and the 
him foi not having had sympathy with over J adjoining wilayet of Aidin. There are also numerous 
100.000 people. This admonition is impressed upon 1 \uruk tribes in Southern Anatolia (around Menteshe 
him deeply by other means also; by fruit-trees torn . [Mughla], Adalia, Alaiyeand Adana) in the districts 
up, by the example of a potter who is anxious j of Siwas and Konya; also in east and south- 
abi ut his pots and a sower who is anxious about I east Anatolia (in the wilayets of Urfa, DiySrbakr 
seedj'. The city of the prophet is in despair | and Mardin): their distribution is connected with 
because he does not come back. Then Yunus has I the distribution of pastures. 

a shepherd announce his approach: the earth, a I As early as Bayazid Us reign, the Yuruks were 
tree, an animal of his herd, all bear witness to ! coming to Europe (to the district of Philippolis 
the truth of the message. [Plodiv]) and in time they spread over Thrace 

ana .Macedonia as a number of place-names show. 
Since the wars of recent years, however, these 
Yuruks have for the most part gone back. 

Although they do not form a single homogeneous 
stock, the Yuruks are predominantly Turks and 
have retained the old Turkish type, as well as 
many old words better, than the settled Ottomans. 
They speak as a rule different “coarse” Turkish 
dialects, which are as a rule not essentially dif- 
ferent from those of their settled neighbours (cf. 
iv., p. 921a); only a few tribes speak Kurdish. 

On the religion of the Yuiuks nothing much 
certain is known. Under the influence of Sunni 
or Shi I propaganda they have become nominally 
Muslims, but they are more attached to their 
primitive (animistic) religion, in which the worship 
of trees, shrubs, spiings and mountains plays an 
important part. In any case they pay more heed 
to their old rites and customs than to the pre- 
scriptions of Islam. 

The occupations of the Yuruks are decided by 
local conditions. In the steppes and along the 
coast where they spend the winter, they rear sheep 
and goats, and sometimes cattle, which they take 
in the summer to high-lying pastures. Some tribes 
are good breeders of horses and camels. In forest 
country the Yuruks are more frequently woodcutters 
{takktadji'=\\ q. v.). Many tribes are hunters and in 
certain circumstances practise a little agriculture. 
The women engage in co()king, making clothes, 
spinning, basketwork, weaving of felt, mats and 
carpets. The \ uriiks live in tents woven of dark 
goats wool or in primitive huts. 


‘ S.IH, 10 me earner 

history of the Prophet. His father was 70 when 
\anus was born. HU mother, who became a widow 
soon after, had nothing left but a wooden spoon. 
%\hich pioves to be a cornucopia. As a result ol 
a miraculous dieam he marries the daughter of 
/.ikarija' b. Yahya. He loses his wife, both his 
sons and his pioperty. He theiefore will not prav 
\\ith the others on the ship. Everything is mira- 
culously restored to him. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Leyden ed., i. 782- 
789; do., Tafsh\ Cairo 1321, on KuUan x 
9S, voL xiv 109— III; on Kurban xxi. 87, 88, 
vol. xvii. 54 — 58; on KuCan Ixviii. 48, vol. 
XMx. 25, 26; Ibn al-Athir, Rulak, i. 143- 
^ 45 ’ Tha labi, Atsas al-Anb'txa^ Cairo 1325, 
P- 257 260. al-Ki^a T, i ita Prophetarum.. ed 

Lisenberg. p. 296-311; Geiger, IPas hat Mo- 
hammod axis dem Jitdenfhume aiifgonommen ' 
Leipzig 19022, p. 188, 189; Noldeke-Schwallv 

i- 257; J. Horovitz, in 
Heb^ezo C nion (dllegc AnmuiP li., 1925, p. 170, 
182, 183; do., Koranische C'?itersuckungen., p. 154 

YfTRT’rK'*? .1 (Heknhard Heller) 

YURUKS, the general term for the 

wandering Turkish tribe sin Asia Minor, 

ais. found sporadically on the Balkan 
peninsula I he name in Turkish means «wan- 

rfirsY'v' some scholars 

am TiC ‘'30], then J, v. Hamme. 

• Kiepert) held the view that the -lame word 
contained ,n the name of A. lyrkes fbjyi 
people described by Herodotos (iv.h.), who W 
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Their total number is estimated at 300,000. 
According to 'Ain-i '.\ll {of. cit^^ the Rumelian 
Vuriiks in the xviith century had 1,294 i- £■ 

38,820 men (i odjah = y:i men). In the xviii* 
century they provided a contingent of 57,000 troops 
under their own leaders (Perry in Hasluck, p. 136). 

All attempts by the Turkish government to 
make the Yiiruks settle permanently have had very 
little success for obvious reasons. 

Bibliography. M. Tzakyroglu, nspi Tiov- 
pauxm, .Athens 1891 (French transl. by P. Zipay, 
.Athens 1891 ; German version in Ausland 
1891); C. Jirecek, Das Furstenthum Bulgarien., 
1891, p. 139 — 141; P. Traeger, Die Jiiritken 
und Koeijaren in Makedonicn, in Ztschr. f. 
Ethnol..^ 19051 P- 19S — 206: E. Oberhummer, 
Die Turken tind das osmanische Reick.^ ^ 9 I 7 , 
p. 14 and 25 ; A. D. Mordtmann d. A., 

1925, p. 24 — 26; H. Sa'di, Iktisadi dfoghrdfiya 
/; Turkiye.^ 1926, p. 88 — 90; F. W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans.^ *929, 
p. 126 — 137 (= principal passage) and 475 — 
478 (= lists of Yuruk tribes). 

_ (Fehim B.mraktarevic) 

YUSHA' B. NUN, the Joshua of the 
Bible. The Kur'an does not mention him by 
name but alludes to him. When Moses wished to 
lead his people into the holy land and Israel 
was afraid to fight with the giants, they were 
encouraged by two God-fearing men (v. 23 — 29), 
who may be recognised as Joshua and Caleb. 
Neither can it be doubted that the young man 
{fata = na''a>\ Exod. xxxiii. ti) who accompanies 
Moses on a journey to I^adir (not named) (Sura 
xviii. 59 — 64) is no other than Joshua. 

Muslim legend has supplied the figure of 
A'usha' with features not found in the Bible. Yusha' 
is given the task of summoning the Egyptians to 
the true faith. To enable Moses to depart this life 
without anxiety, Y’usha' is installed as prophet in 
his lifetime. The Arab tradition varies as to whether 
the victory over the gi.ints was won in the time 
of Moses or not till that of A'usha'. The credit 
is usually given to A’usha'. Balaam supports the 
giants (in Ibn al-Atliir the story is embellished; 
Balaam’s wife is bribed to incite him to evil). 
AA'hen A’usha' is successfully fighting the giants, 
Friday evening comes. If the Sabbath begins, the 
fighting cannot be continued and the victory will 
be incomplete. A’usha' wishes to stop the sun ; at 
first it refuses, saying it is fulfilling divine orders 
just as A’usha' is; finally the sun agrees. .After 
the victory A'usha' collects the booty as a sacrifice 
but no flame comes down from heaven to consume 
it. There has been some dishonesty. Moses summons 
the heads of the tribes. The hand of the sinner 
sticks to the hand of Moses (al-Kisa’i records an- 
other divine judgement; each tribe has a mark 
on Aaron’s robe and the mark of the guilty tribe 
becomes twisted). A bull’s head studded with pearls 
and jewels is found in the sinner’s possession and 
added to the booty. Flames now consume the 
booty, the bull’s head along with the sinner. A’usha' 
cannot cross the Jordan for 40 days. At his prayer 
the two hills on the banks become a bridge, across 
which the people pass (al-Kisa'l). Jericho is besieged 
for six months and in the seventh the walls fall 
at the blowing of trumpets. 

In 'Tabari (Leyden, i. 558) we have the isolated 
tradition that the dead man conjured up by Talut 
(Saul) was A’usha'. 


Bibliography. Tabari, ed. Leyden, i. 414- 
429, 499, 503 — 528, 558 ; Ibn al-Athir, Bu- 
lak, i. 78, 79; Tha'labl, Kisas al-. 4 nbiyd^., 

Cairo 1325, p. 155 — 157 ; al-Kisa'i, Vita Pro- 
fhetarum.^ ed. Eisenberg, p. 240 — 242 ; M. 
Griinbaum, Xeite Beitrage zur semitischen Sagen- 
knnde., Leyden 1893, p. 182 — 185; J. Horovitz, 
in Hebrew Union College Annual., ii., 1925, 
p._i79. (Bernhard Heller) 

YUSUF I. [see Almohades.] 

YUSUF B. ‘'OMAR B. Muhammad al-Hakam 
B. ArI ^AkIl b. MaS'UD al-ThakafI, governor 
of the ‘^Irak. Yusuf was a parent of the famous 
al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [q. v.] and governed the 
province of the Yaman for many years before he 
was transferred to the ‘^Irak by the caliph al-Hisham 
b. ''Abd al-Malik. On Ramadan 27, 106 (Feb. 15, 
725) he airived as governor in the Yaman and 
in Djumada I, 120 (April — May 73S) he was 
appointed governor of the ^Irak, and took up his 
quarters in al-Hira while his son al-Salt remained 
as his deputy in the Yaman. In al-Hira he acquired 
the reputation of a blood-thirsty tyrant; all kinds 
of stories, some almost incredible, are told of his 
cruelty. The first notable victim of his hatred was 
the former governor of the ‘^Irak, KhMid b. “^Abd 
Allah al-Kasrl [q. v.]. In 122 (740) the '^Alid Zaid 
b. "^Ali b. Husain b. ^All raised a dangerous rebel- 
lion in al-Kufa which, however, ended in a fiasco 
[cf. HISHAM B. ‘^ABD al-Malik]. After order had 
been restored, Yusuf is said to have asked the 
caliph for permission to lay waste the town of 
al-Kufa, but the caliph refused. He endeavoured 
to bring suspicion upon the able Xasr b. Saiyar, 
whom Hisham had appointed governor of Khurasan 
on the fall of l^alid, in the hope that he would 
succeed in getting him dismissed, and then com- 
bining his governoiship with his own. For this 
purpose in 123 (740 — 741) he sent al-Hakam b. 
al-Salt to the caliph to turn him against Nasr and 
ingratiate himself with him. Hisham, however, was 
not deceived but left Nasr in office. After the 
assassination of al-Walid II, the Kalbl Mansur b. 
Djumbur was appointed governor of the ‘^Irak and 
as Yus>uf found no support among the government 
troops and the Kaisis made common cause with 
the Kalbis, there was nothing left for him but to 
take to flight. He set out for Syria and reaching 
al-Balka’ in Transjordania, he tried to hide among 
the women of the harem but was discoveied by 
the soldiers of the caliph Yazid III and brought 
to Damascus. Heie he was imprisoned and remained 
there till the outbreak of civil war on the death 
of Yazid. But when Marwan b. Muhammad [q.v.] 
after his victory over Sulaiman b. Hisham, who 
led the followers of the late caliph, approached 
the capital, Sulaiman had Yusuf as well as Walld II's 
two sons murdered befoie himself seeking escape 
in flight. This happened in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 126 
(Sept. — Oct. 744 )a or according to another state- 
ment not till the following year (beg. Oct. 744). 
Yusuf was then about 60. .-According to the Muslim 
historians, he did not lack literary training; as to 
his appearance we are told that he was small in 
stature and had an unusually long beard. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, N®. 853 (transl. de Slane. iv. 435); al-Tabari, 
Annalcs^ ed. de Goeje, ii., see index; Ibn al- 
Atliir, ed. Tornberg, ii. 224; iv. 337 ; v. 104, 163 
170 sqq..^ 180 sqq.^ 189 201 — 203,205, 

20711., 223— 225, 230, 243— 245, 255; A’a'kubi, 
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ed. Hout^ma, li. 353, 380, 387—392, 397, 400, 
404: al-Baladburi, ed. de Goeje. p. 68, 281, 
2S5, 314, 35O1 365. 469: Kitdb al- A^h ani^ see 
Guidi. Tables althabctiqiies\ Weii., Geschichte 
der Chalijen^ i, 623 sq.^^ 627, 663, 666, 675, 
6S3 ; Muir. The Caliphate^ its Ris.\ Decline^and 
FalL new ed., p. 3S7. sqq.. 404, 406, 410 sqq.^ 
420: Welihauien, Das arabische Rcich^ p. 208 — 
211, 216, 221, 223 sq ^ 229 sq ^ 234. 

__ _ _ ^ ' Zetterstlen) 

YUSUF B. TASHFIN. [see Almoravids.] 
YUSUF B. YA'KUB, thejosephofthe 
Bible, is a favouiite subject of Muslim legend. 
In Sura xii. Mubammad deals with the whole story 
of Yusuf, claiming that it is the most beautiful of 


stones. It is the most beautiful, says Tha'labi, 
because of the lesson concealed in it. on account 
of \usuf’s generosity and its wealth of matter, in 
which prophets, angels, devils, djinn. men, animals, 
birds, lulers and subjects play a part. 

\usuf in the Kurban. Yusuf is mentioned 
twice outside of Sura xii. Once ('vi. 84) as one of 
the piuiu ancestors; further in Sura xl. 36: Yusuf 
came with clear proofs but they doubted him and 
after his death it was thought that God would 
novel send another prophet, Sura xii. contains more 
and^ less than the Bible. Let us first consider the 
additional to the Biblical story. 

Yusuf warned not to tell his brothers his 
dream (verse 5)- ^a'kub is afraid for Yusuf on 
account of the wolf (13). Ya'kub does not believe 
the story of his death (17, 18), Yusuf returns the 
love of the temptiess; only a sign from his Lord 
keeps him from sin (24). \ usuf s coat is torn 

from behind and a witness proves his innocence 

from this (25—28). The women who speak 

evil of Vusuf'b temptress are so dazzled by 

the angelic beauty of Yusuf uhen he comes in 
that they cut their own fingers instead of the 
food (31 Yusuf proclaims the true faith in piison 
(a 7 4 ^)' The seven fat and seven lean years are 

followed by a prolific year with a good rainfall (49). 
\U',uf interpiets Pharaoh’s dreams while still in 
prison and nill not come to comt until his in- 
nocence is recognised (50, 51). Yusuf asks Pharaoh 
to appoint him over the treasures of Egypt (55). 
\akub oideis^his sons not all to come in at one 
gate (67). \usuf at once reveals himself to Ben- 
jamin (69’). When the goblet is found in Beniamin's 
sack the brothers cry out; If he be a thief, his 
brother has already been a thief (77). Yusuf sends 
his coat to his father. Ya^knb recognises the smell 
o( It from a distance and regains his sight from 

(, 93 ^ 95 )- 3 usuf’s parents bow down before him 
thus fulfilling his dream (loi). 

For most of these additions to the Biblical story 
(^eigei, Grunbaum, Neumann and Schapiro have 
Shou n a Ilaggadic origin; on the other hand, we find 
Muhammadan influence in the later Jewish legend. 

< 'n the other hand, we do not have in the 
l>ur an the desciiption of his character. Remark- 
able also IS the omission of the dream of the 
biothers sheaves which bow down before Joseph’s 

I'n 5 - 7 ). This dream is replaced 

in pos -Iyuramc legend by a miracle. A tree glows 
near 'i a kub s house, on which a new branch 
sprouts whenever a son is born to him. None 
d I prayer, Gabriel 

Sira The Yusuf 

g y uncertain and hesitating in that it 


mentions no one by name except Ya'kab and Ya^uf 
and gives no numbers or times. The only refereiKC' 
are to one of the brothers or at best the eKlc>i 
of the brothers, a king, a noble, his wife. 
witness. Yusuf is sold for a paltry sum; the 
number of his brothers is not given. This give.'j the 
expositors of the Kurban an opportunity to NearGi 
for the anonymous and undefined {mubhamZit) f^ee 
Goldziher, Die Kichtungen der islamischen Koan- 
auslegiing^ Leiden 1920, index, s. v. Miibhanu‘\ 
Yusuf in post*Kur’anic legend. \Yhen 
the Kur'an cautiously says ‘‘one of the brotiici- 
said or did something", in legend we find Reuben. 
Judah, Simeon and in Zamakhihari and Baula'.\i 
also Dan; in course of time we have Benjamin 
with his ten or three sons. Sometimes Judah, 
sometimes Reuben, sometimes Simeon is repre-'Cnte*! 
as possessing a terrible temper which can only 
be calmed by a hand of the house of Jacob. The 
man who buys Joseph from his brethren is called 
Malik b. DaY and the Egyptian to whom he 1? 
sold Kitflr, Itfir, Itfin, Kutifar, Kittin, KitUlin; hi'' 
wife is called Ra'il, later (as m Firdawsi and 
Kisa’i) Zallka, Zulaika. The king of Egypt, whom 
Yusuf converts to Islam, is called Raiyan b. \Yalid. 
his butler Nabu, his baker MudjHb. The shahid, 
the witness, becomes a relative of the temptress 
or even a baby who miraculously proves Joseph*' 
innocence from his cradle. Even the name*' of the 
eleven stars which bow down before Joseph aie 
given. Muslim legend knows how old Vusuf wa^ 
at the time of the dream, how long he was kept 
in the well, where the well was and what he was 
sold for on each occasion. The letter selling him 
and Va'kub’s letter to Yusuf are both given in full 
A reason is given for everything that is unex- 
plained in the Kurban. Why does Va'kub suffei ' 
Because he killed a calf before the eyes of it' 
mother, because on one occasion he did not share 
his meal with a hungry man, becau.-.e he separated 
a slave from her parents. — Why does Yusuf 
suffer- Because of his vanity; later, because he 
appeals to the butler instead of to God. — M hen 
\nsuf is warned not to communicate his dream, 
how do the brothers learn of it neverthelc.ss ' 
From \ lisuf’s aunt, and so on. 

We also find the legend developed by the htoi)- 
teller’s art without any foundation in Kur’an or 
Haggada. Ya'kub touchingly recommends the little 
\usuf to the care of his brothers. They pretcud 
to be very gentle w’hen in sight of the father but 
very soon ill-treat him, break the jug out of which 
he wants to drink, tear his coat from his back 
which he begs as a shroud, and tell him to appeal 
to the sun, moon and stars of his dreams. Gabiicl 
takes pity on the deserted boy, brings him the 
cloak with which Abraham was protected from 
the heat of the flames. A caravan loses its ■v\ay 
and comes to the well. The brothers ask the pur- 
chaser to put Yusuf in chains, nevertheless \usuf 
takes leave of them with dignity. On the way he 
throws himself from his camel on to the tomb of 
his mother Rachel, which they pass. — The 
efforts to seduce him are desciibed in glowing 
language. Yusuf sells corn to the Egyptians 
During the years of famine however, Yusuf starve^ 
also so that he may feel what it is like to be 
hungry; he partakes only lightly of Pharaohs 
banquets. When Yusuf is questioning the alleged 
magic cup, Benjamin asks him to enquire if Yusuf 
still lives. — He lives, you will see him. — W hen 
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Ya'^kub receives a message from Yusuf, he asks 
how is it with Yusuf? — He is king of Egypt. — 
That is not what I am asking ; I mean how is 
it with his faith: — He is a Muslim. — Then 
my happiness is perfect. — Yusuf enquires how his 
father could abandon himself completely to grief 
as if he did not believe in a reunion after the 
resurrection ? — I believe in it but I was anxious 
lest you had abandoned your faith so that we 
should remain separated in the next world. 

The Kur'an tells nothing of Yusuf’s death and 
sarcophagus. Muslim legend, however, has taken 
stories of this from Haggada. YUsuf's sarcophagus 
was sunk in the Nile. At the Exodus Moses went 
to take it with him but could not find it until 
an old woman (Serach, a daughter of Asher) 
showed it to him, In Islam, the legend seems to 
have been further developed, for we find the 
people living on the banks of the Nile disputing 
over the sarcophagus, which is finally sunk exactly 
in the middle of the river so that both sides may 
equally share its virtues. 

Islam is veiy proud of its story of Yusuf. ThaTabi 
says that the Yusuf Sura surpasses the Tora. i 
KisaT tells us that God has given the Yusuf Sura j 
to every prophet, but the Jews concealed it until j 
Muhammad revealed it as evidence that he was a i 
prophet. — The Shi'is do not recognise Sara xii. j 
Bibliography. Tabari, ed. Leyden, i. 371- j 
414; the commentaries on Sara xii., esp. Tabari, j 
Tajslr.^ Cairo 1321, vol. xii. 83; xiii. 53; Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Tornbeig, p. 54 — 61 ; Nbldeke- 
Schwally, GeschichU dcs Qoruns.^ i. 152, 153: 
Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem yudenthume 
aufgenommen Leipzig 1902 2, p 139 — 148; 
G. Weil, Bibtische Legenden dcr Mnsulmaitnei\ 
p. too — 125; Neumann Ede, .1 mohammedan 
JozseftHonda eredeie is fej Iodise, 18S1 (diss. of 
Budapest); M. Grtinbaum, Keue Beit rage zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde., p. 148 — 152; Schapiro, 
Die haggadischen Elementc ini erzahlenden Tctl 
des Korans.^ 1907: J. Walker, Bible Characters 
in the Koran, Paisley 1931, p. 67 — 75; Djanii, 
Yusuf u-Zulaika. ed. and transl. by Kosenzweig; 
Schlechta-Wssehrd, Jussuf und Zuleicha, Roman- 
tisches Heldengedicht Vienna 1889; 

thereon M. Grunbaum, Zu “■yusuf und Suleiehd", 
in Z.D.M.G., xii. 577; xliii. i; Ao., Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde, ed. by 
Felix Peiles, Berlin 1901. p. 515-593; Wilhelm 
Bacher, Zioei j udisch-pei sische D witter, Schdhin 
und Jmrani, Budapest 1907, p. 82, I17 — 124; 
on the women cutting their fingers see R. 
Kohler, In die Hand nicht in die Speisen schneiden 
{Kleinere Schriften zur Mat chenforschung, ii. 
83 — 87); B. Heller, Die Sage ro/n Sarge fosefs 
etc., in M.G.W.y., 1926, p, 271 — 276; see 
also the art. binyamIn, ujamI, kikiiawsI kitfIu. 

(Bernard Heller) 

YUSUF KHASS HADJIB of Balasaghun, a I 
Turkish author, who wrote the mirror of 
princes, lCiitadhghu~Bilig in 462 (1069 — 1070) 
for the sultan of Kashghar. Tawghac Kara Khan 
Abu ‘^Ali Hasan b. Sulaiman Arslan [see bvCtHra- 
i^an] and was given the title of chamberlain as 
a lewaid. This, the first classic of the Turkish 
poetry of Central Asia, is completely under the | 
influence of Persian literature. The author no longer | 
uses the syllabic measure of Turkish popular poetry , 
but experiments with a new and somewhat clumsy ' 
imitation of the mntakarib and says in his preface j 


VUSUFI 

that the Iranians would call his work a Shahnama, 
In style also he is influenced by the Persian lyric, 
! especially in the song of spring wdth which he 
introduces the praise of his prince. Whether the 
elaborate form which he has given his work is 
his own invention or what model he followed has 
not yet been discovered. There is no proof of the 
influence of Chinese literature which was at one 
time suspected. The author puts his instruction 
into the mouth of allegorical figures : the prince 
Kun-Toghdu, who represents jubtice, the vizier 
Ai'Toldu, the representative of good fortune, his 
son Oktiilmish and his friends Alig and Okturmish. 
For his social ethics and occasional medical 
refeiences, the author is completely dependent on 
Ibn Sma, as O. Albeits first pointed out. The author 
cannot be denied a certain originality for the way 
in which he applies these piinciples to the conditions 
of his people. In spite of all their pedantry his 
expositions are a valuable source for the sociology 
of the Turks of Central Asia. The language of 
the book is apparently that of Kashghar, but it 
is an artificial language which had become strictly 
conventional in form in court circles under Iranian 
influence and was already superior to the dialects; 
It is based on a somewhat younger form of Turki 
than that which Kash ghaii gives in his Dli<jan 
L ugh at al-Tuyk\ really it is not strictly Uighur 
as was once thought. On the other hand, one 
cannot say wdlh certainty in what script the work 
was originally written, whethei in the so-called 
P'lghur, which is based on the Xestorian Syriac 
alphabet, in which the Vienna MS., the only one 
know'D down to 1897, is written, or in the Arabic 
script used for the fragment in the National Library 
in Cairo and the manuscript found by Zeki Welidi 
Bey in 1914 at Nemengan. Sections of the Vienna 
MS. were published by Vambery as Vigurische 
Sp> achmomimente xind dan Kiidatku Bilik^ Uigur. 
Text mit Transcription und Ubcrsetznng mbst 
uignrisch-deutscheni Wcrterbuch und facsimile 
aus dim Originaltcxt des Kudulku Bilik., Leipzig 
1870. W. Radloff published a facsimile of the 
whole manuscript St. Petersburg 1890, the text 
in transcription in 1S91 and in 1900 text and 
translation from the MSS. in Vienna and Cairo 
followed. While Radloff in his transciiption and 
in the form of the title A'udatku Bilik had used 
the pronunciation of the northern dialects, V. 
Thomsen in his Cbsay Sur le syst'eme des ccnsonries 
dans la langue ouigeure.. in h'cleti Szemlc. ii. 241 
sqq. showed from the rhymes of the Kutadhghu 
/>V//V, that it had completely preserved the phonetic 
system of the Orldion inscriptions with its wealth 
of sonants and spirants, which was confirmed by 
the MS. in Arabic script. 

Bibliography'. W. Barthold, Kudatku 
Biligin Dhikr ettigi Bughra Ahdn kimdi?\ in 
Tiirkiydt MadjimTiasi., i. (1925), p. 221 — 226; 
KopruUizade Mehmed Fuad, Tilrk EdebixTifi 
TarlkMi Stambul 1928, p. 194 — 204. 

_ _ (C. Brockelmann) 

Mawlana YUSUFI, miinsJiP of the Great 
Moghul Humayun (1530 — 1556), probably 
identical with \usuf b. Muhammad Yusuf I Harawi, 
the celebrated physician of Babur and Humayun. 
He acquired a place in Indian literature with his 
well-known letter-writer BadTif al-Indui^ which 
he composed in 940 (1533—1534) for his son 
Raff al-Oin Husain and several oi'Ocit': iullZib, The 
book begins with a mukaddima on the different 
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kinds of modes of address which must be regulated 1 
by the relation of the correspondents to one an- 
other in rank; Yusuf i then divides the different 
kinds of correspondence {muhaiL'arat) into three , 
parts: letters to persons of higher rank 
of the same rank {jnurasalat) and to those of 
lower rank Then comes a series of forms 

of letteis which are divided into sections, such as 
sultans to sultans of higher, equal or lower rank, 
princes to sultans and princes, princesses to prin- 
cesses. amirs, grand-viziers, viziers, officials of the 
Diwan, secretaries («i««rii'),5aiyids {saJal). shaikhs, 
judges, poets and astronomers. Then come what : 
one might call piivate letters: to relations and 
friends on vaiious occasions, e. g. if a reply has 
not been received, when on a journey, on grief 
at separation, longing for home, on returning soon, 
faithlessness, reconciliation, excuses, congratulations, 
condolences etc. A yiatima gives examples of 
addresess (^um.jan'). The book, which is also known 


as Insjmyi "’as lithographed in Delhi 

(1843?); manuscripts are fairly common. If Yusufi 
is really the same man as the physician \usufi, lie 
is also the author of a number of medical woik-. 
among which we may mention the Tihb-i 1 usuj ' 
(hth. Cawnpore 1874), ^Iladj al-Amuia 1863 ‘ 
Mulhaka-i al-Amrad (lith. 1879), Da!d:i 

al-Xabd (lith. 1874). 

Bibliography. H. Ethe, Gr. /. Ph.^ ii. 
340: W. Pertsch, Vorztichms dtr persisPmn 
Handschriften der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Bcilin. 
1888, N». 69—71 and 1065; Rieu, Cat. P.rs 
MS-S. Bril. Mus., p. 529®, 1089a, 79711; xii. 
983l>; E. G. Browne, A Catalogue of the Pei. d.:i: 
yfanutcripts iu the Library of the L n 'n e: si^y 
of Cambridge., 1896, N®. 183, i. (p. 275 b 
Habib al-Siyar, Ill/iii. 336 ; E. Edwaids. .1 
Catalogue of the Persian printed Books in /■ e 
British Museum., 1922, p, 734. 

(E. Berthelsj 
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ZA', Zay. letter of the Arabic 

alphabet, with the numerical value of 7. For 
its palaeographical pedigree, see ARABIA, plate i. 

It belongs to the sibilants {al'kuruf al'asal}ya)2.n^ 
corresponds to the same sound in the other Semitic 
languages. It is pronounced like English and 
French In the spoken Arabic of to-day z may 
also lepresent other sounds of the classical language, 
such as iih and z. In Persia and Turkey Arabic 
(f is often pronounced 

Bibliography. W. Wiight, Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages^ Cambridge 
1890, p, 57 sq.\ A. Schaade, Sibazoaikt s Lautlehre, 
Leyden 1911, index; C. Brockelmann, Grurtdriss 
der vergl. Grammatik der semitischen Spracheu, 
Berlin 1908, i. 128 sqq.\ do., Precis de Hngui- 
stiqiie semitiqiie^ transl. by \V. Mar^ais and M. 
Cohen, Paris 1918, p. 71; Lisan aZ-^Arab., vii, 
*67. _ (A. J. Wensinck) 

al-ZAB, the name of two left bank 
1 1 i b u t a r i e s (al-Zawabi) of the Tigris. 

I. The Upper or Great Zab (Zdb aBa^la or ■ 
al-akha)-) was known already to the Assyrians as i 
Zahi elu^ the “Lpper Zab”. The (ireeks called 
it Lylos (\\ eissbach, s. v,, 12 in Pauly-Wissowa, 

I\.E, Tol xiii., col. 2391 on the name see 
J. Markwart, Siida) menien^ Vienna 1930, p. 429 
sqi)^ the Byzantines however have again 6 fisycct; 
Zaf33;?(Theophan., Chron., ed. de Boor, p. 318, 320). 
In Syriac it was called Zabha.^ in Armenian Zaw 
(Thomas Aiciuni, ed. Patkanean, ili/iv , p. 143; 
transl. Brosset, in Collection d'kist. Armeniens.^ 
i. 122). The Kurds at the present day call it al- 
Zal (G. Hoffmann. Ausziige, p. 236, note 1884), 
On account of its torrentuous course the Arabs 
called it al-Madqnun, According to the Arab geo- 
paphers, it rises in the mountains of Adharbaidjan 
Jr ^ of Mushanghar (in al-Mas'odL Kitab 

a ^ 1 p. 52 and \akut, MiZdjam^ ii. 902 


read this for Mushtaghar; cf. G. Hoffmann, op. cit. 
p. 228). Its water there is said to be red at hist 
(cf. however G. Hoffmann, p. 234, note 1866). 
It then flows via Zarkun and Babaghesh (byi. 
Beth Bagha§h in Hedhaiyab, now probably Bash 
KaFa in Albak), then via Bashazza, tw'O 
journey from al-Mawsil, to the district of Haftun, 
where it makes a turn before leaving the hills 
and flows through the kura of al-Mardj until 

finally it enters the Tigris at the monastery of 
'Umr Barkaoa below al-Mawsil, a farsakh above 
al-Haditha. HadjdjT Khalifa says it is formed by 
the streams of Kaw'ar (now Nehil-cai) and Djula- 
merk. After their junction it flows along the hilL 
past the Sandjak Call (at the turn of the river to 
the S. E.) and thiough the district of Zibari of 

the region of al-Tmadlya. Then it turns again 

S. W, at its junction with the Rawanduz-i^ai. 

Shortly before joining the Didjla below Nimrud, 
the ruined site of the Assyrian Kalakh, it is joined 
by its right bank tributary, the ^azir, which has 
previously been increased by the waters of the 
Gbrael-su (Greek; Bumblos') from Tell Gomel 
(Gaugamela). 

The Great Zab plays an important part m 
military history. It is several times mentioned m 
the campaigns of Maurice and Heraclius (Theophyl. 
Simok., ed. de Boor, iv. according to whom 

the low’er course is navigable p- 15 ®]’ 

S' 9 i i; V. 5, 6, 6, I, 8, x; Georg. Kedren., 
ed. Bonn, i. 730; Theophan., Chron..^ loc. citi). On 
its tributary al-Khazir was fought in Muharram 67 
(Aug. 686) the battle between Ibrahim and '"Ubaid 
Allah (Caetani, Chronografia islamica.^ Fasc. v , 
p. 781, A. H. 67, § 2). On the Great Zab itself 
Marwan was decisively defeated in the battle 
2"^ — iitti Djumada II 132 (January 16 — 25 , 75 ®) 
! (Huart, Hist, des Arabes.^ i. 285 sq.\ Caetani, 
, op. cit..^ p. 1698 A. H. 132, § 12). 
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2. The Lower or Little Zab {al-Zab al-asfal 
or al-asghar') is called in Assyrian Zabu shufalu^ 
“the lower Zab”, in Greek (Weissbach, art. 

Kapros^ No. 2. in Pauly-Wissovva’s Realenzyklopae- 
die^ vol. X., col. 1921), Byzantine Greek 0 {jLtKpoQ 
Zx(3ci^ (I'heophan., Chron. ed. de Boor, p. 320, 
according to whom there were four bridges over j 
It) or 0 erspo; Zd^ccg (Theophyi. Simok., ed. de 
Boor, V. 8, i). According to the Arab geogra- 
phers, its source was in the district of Daibur 
(Syriac Debwar, Debor, on the modern Dibur-su 
near Sidikan ) and in the mountains of Salak (Syr. 
halak), in Adharbaidjan not far from Shahrazur, 
and It liowed into the Tigris i wJl above al-Sinn 
(Syr. ^enna) at Dair Ibn Garnish (Byr. Daira 
dhe-Bar Gamesh). The Little Zab is formed by the 
confluence of a number of small streams, which 
xise in the hills between Lahidjan south of Lake 
Urmiya and the pass of Awroman. The main 
stream is now called Altun-su, in its upper course 
Aksu or Kalwi. On the lower course is Altun- 
kopru; just below its junction with the Tigris is 
Kahat Djabbar. 

Bibliography'. Suhrab, ed. by M^ik, in 
Bibl. arab. Histor. tind Geogr.^ v., Leipzig i9;o, 
p. 126; al-Kisrawi in Yakut, ed. 

\Yustenfeld, ii. 902 al-Istakhri, B. G. i. 77 ; 
Ibn Hawkal, B. G. ii. 145, 153, 155 -ry., 169^, 
212, 246, 264; al-Makdisi, B.G.A., iii. 20^ 28, 
123, 144 s ^. ; Ibn al-Faljih, B. G. A.^ v. 93, 132 
Ibn Khuidadhbih. B.G.A..^ vi. 93, 174 
Kudama, B, G. A , vi. 214, 232; Ibn Kusta, B. 
G.A.j vii. 90; al-Ya'kQbi, A. vii. 312, 321, 

327; al-Mas^udi, Kitab al'Ta/iblh.^ in B.G.A.., 
viii. 36, 52 312, 327; do., Murudg aU 

Dkahab, ed. Defremery-Sanguioetti, i. 226 sq.; 
G. Hoffmann, Ausztige aus synscheu Aktm per- 
sischer Martyre/\ Leipzig 1880, p. 221, 228, 
233 sq and passim (see Index, p. 324); M. 
Hartmann, Bohtan.^ in M. V.A. 1896, it. and 
1897, i. 162 (Index); Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate.^ Cambridge 1905 
(reprint 1930), p. 90—2, 194; P. Schwarz, /ru// 
im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen.^ 
Gesamtregister, Leipzig 1929, p. 92; J. Mar- 
kwart, Sudarmenien und die Ttgrisquellen nach 
griech. und arab. Geographen.^ Vienna I 93 *^i P- 
236, 390 and passim (see Index, p. 632). 

(E. I'Ionigman'n) 

ZAB, a region of Algeria. The name Zab 
(plur. Zibafi) is given to the area around Biskra 
measuring about 1 25 miles from \V. to E. and 30 
to 40 from N. to S. It is a rather flat plain shading 
in the south into the Sahara and boidered on the 
north by the southern slopes of the Saharan Atlas, 
but having easy communication with the depression 
of the Hodna and the plateaus of Constantine 
through a wide gap which opens up between the 
hills of Zab and the Awras. Being subject to desert 
influences Zab has only rare and inegular rainfall, 
insufficient in ordinary times for the cultivation of 
cereals, but the streams from themountains and sub- 
terranean supplies Sustain an oasis vegetation at 
many places, which contain nearly 800,000 palms. 

Three parts of Zab are usually distinguished: 
Zab Shaikl or Eastern Z., between the foot of 
the Awras and the ^ott Melrhr; the Dahrawi 
or northern Z., between the hills of Zab and 
the Wad Djedi, and lastly Zab Guebli {kibli) or 
Southern Zab, separated from the preceding by a 1 
strip of sand and marshes. Zab ^arki is watered | 


^ by the waters of the Awras, Wad al-Abiad, Wad 
, al-^Arab which irrigate on leaving the mountains 
the oases of Zeribat al-Wad, Badis and in the 
plain those of Sidl ‘^Okba, Seriana and Oumache. 
The Zab Dahrawi, owing to the springs which 
are dotted along the foot of the hills, contains 
the most prosperous oases, Bu Chagrun, Lichana, 
Farfar and particularly Tolga, which is regarded 
as the capital of this part of the Ziban. To Zab 
Guebli belong the oases of Wlad Djellal, Ourelial 
and Doucen, the magnificent palm-gioves of which 
form a striking contiast to the miserable oases 
of Mlili and Bigu which are half buried in sand. 

The population (93,000, not counting the in- 
habitants of the commune de plein exercice of 
Biskia) is for the most part settled in the oases 
but we also find in the Ziban wandering shepherds 
belonging almost all to the tribes of the Arab 
Sheraga, who in the spring go up into the Hodna 
and the Tell with their flocks. The settled population 
does not find sufficient resources in the country. 
They have theiefore always been in the habit of 
migrating temporarily to the towns of the Tell. 
In the Turkish period natives of the Ziban under 
the name of Biskris formed an important corporation 
in .\lgiers, where there are still about 2,000 of 
their compatriots. 

History. We know practically nothing about 
Zab in the pre-lslamic period and during the first 
four centuries of the Hidjra. The Romans never 
occupied and colonised the country but were content 
to establish forts on the Wad Djedi, at Biskra and 
at the southern exit uf the valleys of the Awras. 
As to the name Zab itself, it should perhaps be 
connected with Zabi, a Roman town in the region 
of Hodna, which was in the fifth century A. D. 
the see of a bishop, Al-Bakri {^Masalik.^ p. 64, 
transl. Fagnan, p. 133) mentions among the towns 
of Zab, Tobna, Tolga, Tahuda, Doucen; Idrlsi 
(transl. de Goeje, p. 109) describes Tobna [q. v.] 
as the capital of Zab. It seems however that at 
this period, or in any case in the period immediately 
after it, political preponderance passed to Biskra 
[q. V.] in which lived influential families like the 
Hanu Rummam and the Banu Sindji who controlled 
the region’s aftairs in turn. The country suffered 
greatly from the Arab invasions of the xith and 
xiith centuries. A Hilali gioup, the Athbed], rava- 
ged the country and drove out a number of the 
former inhabitants. Driven back into the south 
at the beginning of the xiiitk century by the 
Almohads, they abandoned their nomadic for a 
sedentary life; they were forced to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Wlad Muhammad (Daw'awida), 
a section of the Sulaim, w'ho settled in Western 
Zab while another group, the Karfa, settled in 
Eastern Zab. An Athbedj family finally became 
supreme; this was the Banu Mozni to whom the 
Hafsids entrusted the government of Zab and who 
took advantage of the troubled times in the xivtk 
century to make themselves almost independent 
(cf. Ibn Khaldun, Berb'eres., transl. de Slane, iii. 
125: History of the Beni Mozni). In this period 
the name of Zab is no longer applied only to 
the region south of the Atlas between Doucen to 
the S. W. and Badis in the N. E. Ibn Khaldun 
credits it with a hundred villages each called Zab 
(distinguished as Zab of Tolga, Zab of Biskra etc.; 
cf. Ibn Khaldun, op. cit.., i. 77). Leo Africanus 
I gives Zab the same boundaries as Ibn Khaldun 
I and mentions in it 25 towns in addition to large 
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numbers of villages (Leo Africanus, Descnplion 
de rA/iijnc. eil. Schefei, iii. 250). 

Freed fiom HaLid authoiity, Zab eseaped Turkish 
rule in the xthh century although a garrison was 
established at Biskia. Effective power for two 
centuries and a half was in the hands of the chief 
of the Arab family of Bu idkkaz to whom the 
Talks allowed the title of Shaikh al-‘Arab but 
against whom in the second half of the xviiith 
century, they opposed another family, that of the 
Ben-Gana, The rivalry of these two families kept 
the couiitiy in a state of anarchy, aggravated 
between 1^35 and 1S40 by the intervention of 
'Abd al-lCadir. Disorder came to an end only in 
1S44 with the occupation of Biskra by the French 
and the suppression of the rebellion sliired up in 
1S49 by Bu Zian at Zaatcha, from which date the 
Ziban may be legaided as definitely pacified. 

Eibliopiaphy. Delatlrc. Excursions dans 
Ic Zab od-idcntal {Rccuiil dcs Xoticcs ct Mcmcircs 
de la Secicti ait.hco!ogt’Uit\ itisioriqttc ct geopra- 


I nunciation *Yap-div = Vavadvipa — Sumatra, to the 
I court of China. It is this form that Ptolemy le- 
produces some years later in the Piakrit furiu 
'Ix^uiiou < Vavadvipa. 

240 — 252 A. 1 ). In the surviving fragments of 
the Fu-nan t'u su tuan of K*ang T'ai, there arc 
several references to the land of Cu-po, old pio- 
I nunciation Cii-bak, defective transcription of '■'f .- 
1 baU <( Ski. Jdvaka. It was probably about tin- 
' time that Madagascar was colonised by Sumatraii' 
1 who had been intluenced by Hindu cultuie. The 
modem Malagasy language .still bears clear trace - 
of this. 

; In 410 on the occasion of the Synod of Isa.ic. 
there is mentioned a metropolitan of Dabag an I 
of Cin and .Macin (J. B. Chabot, Synodicon orienta. \ 
Paris igo2, p. 620). P'our years later, Fa-Hieii 
returning from India via Ceylon arrived in .i 
i country which he calls Ye-p'o-t’i = \ a-cjaiapj. 
i which I also locate in Sumatra, as well as the 
I Sho-p'o mentioned in the Kao seng lii m composed 


plaqiii Je Ccnsttintinc, iSSg^; G. Margais, Les 
Arabes en Berb:ne, Constantine 1913; Mague- 
lonne, Alonc'yaphic historiquc et gcograp/iiqm 
ae la tri'ai des Zioan (-Recueil . . 1 ), Constantine 
ign: Moulias. Organisation hydranliqttc des 
oasis saliai lennes. Algiers 1927; Piesse, Vovage 
aux Ziban [Bulletin de la Societe de giographie 
et d'aichcologie d'Oran^ 1885}. — Cf. also the 
Bibliography to the article diskr.a. 


in 519. 

According to a Malay inscription of 603 Saka = 
683 A. D., an unnamed ruler who ruled in Srlvijay .t 
went on an e.xpedition to institute a magic ritual, 
i. e. to seize the suzerain state of which he 
was a vassal. In saka 606 = 684 K. l)., a king 
called Srijayanasa (read : Srijayanagtv) ordered a 
garden to be made called Sriksetra ~ “auspicious 
field”. In 608 Saka = 686 A. D. another Malay 


(G, Yver) 

ZABAG inaccurately transcribed ZabedJ 

< Sanskrit Javaka, the name of an island. 
The Arabic transcription, so far as I am aware, 
goes back to the ninth century a. d. \Ve do not 
see why the Aiabic has rendered by a sonant the 
gtiUuial occlusive suid of the Sanskrit. The fact 
that we might be dealing with a form borrowed 
from a highly sonorous Prakrit hardly seems to 
me to require to be considered here. The Chinese 
knew this place-name as early as the seventh century ; 
under various forms which are reproduced in Chinese 
characteis m L' empire sumatranais de ^rivijarai 
Ahe-li Fo-the < Skr. Si i Vijaya or shortened form | 
/'i)-y/zr<Skr. Vijaya (Vi-tsing, Houei-je and Vajra- i 
bodhi); She-li Fo- die — Sri Vjaya (Sin t'angshu^ 
Trying huei yao. Ts’o Ju yuan kuei ) ; San-fo-ts’t 
[Lu Jan le of C'ao Ju-kua, Sung sie or History of j 
the Second Sung, ATing ^e or FIjstory of the I 
Ming, Tao yi le Ho of 3Vang Ta-yuan, Ying yai 
.dieng Ian of Ma Huan, Sing r'a dieng Ian of Fei 
Sin. Tong si yang k'aoj In ^lalay, the island of 
SumaUa is called Pulaw Emas “Island of Gold” 
(cf. Chin, kin loio^ .Arabic suioain dlb^ an arabicised 
form of the Sanskrit suvarnad'cip,,^ ,vith the same 
meaning). \Ve only know' the early history of 
Javaka = Zabag = iiivijaya = She-li Fo-she from 

inscriptions and a few oriental texts. We need not 
then be surprised that there are many lacunae. 

At the beginning of our era, the Rdmavana 
composed some time earlier not definitely known 
places in the Far East a Yava-dvipa “Island of 
1 ava , the island of gold and of silver (suvar- 
eiarupyakadzapam), embellished with gold mines 
Uu-rarnakaraman litani), which has usually been 
identified with Java. Its wealth in gold however 
makes me identify it with Sumatra for which alone 
w-e have evidence of extraordinary wealth in 
precious metals. In 132 A. d. Chinese texts mention 
an embassy from the king of Ye-tiao, old pro- 


inscription records that the stone was engraved 
at the time when the army of Srivijaya was setting 
out against the land of Java which was not in 
subjection to Srivijaya, 

From 670 to 741, the She-li Fo-she sent embassies 
to China. In 724, She-li T’ o-lo-pa-mo = Skr. 
Srindra-oannan^ king of Isrivijaya, sent an ambas- 
sador to China. In 742, the king of Fo-she — 
Vijaya, I, ien-t’eng-wei-kong (:), sent his son to the 
Chinese court. 

At a date which is uncertain, the Tamil poem 
Alanimegalai mentions a town Nagapuram (city 
of the nSga), in (Javaka-nadu or land of (^avaka 
<.Skr. Javaka and the names of two of its kings: 
Bhtimicandra and Punyaraja, who claimed descent 
from Indra. 

In 671 — 692 A. D,, the famous Chinese monk 
Yi-tsing went from China to India and back. He 
made his first stay of six months in She-li Fo-she 
in 671 — 672 and another of four years in 6S5 — ' 
689 and a third, equally long, on his return fiom 
Canton, There he studied Sanskrit grammar. “In 
the fortified town of Fo-She”, he says, “theie are 
over a thousand Buddhist priests, whose thoughts 
are devoted to study and good deeds. They examine 
and study all possible subjects just as in India; 
the rules and ceremonies there are identical [to 
those in India]. If a Chinese priest wishes to go 
to India to hear lectures there and read the original 
Buddhist texts, he would do well to spend [fir.st] 
a year or two at Fo-she and to practise the proper 
rules there; he could then go on to Central India”. 
But this is not all. This mastery in the teaching 
of Malay, of Sanskrit and of the Law which is 
a sure sign of a high level of intellectual develop- 
ment was accompanied by equal skill in naval 
and military matters. Trade and the mercantile 
marine were no less flourishing. Lastly if we may 
'udge by the attitude of the maharaja of Zabag 
to the conquered Cambodians, the noble morality 
and political wisdom of these Sailendra rulers can- 
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not be too highly admired. Such was the position 
of the Sumatran empire at the end of the seventh 
century a. d. 

In 717, Srivijaya was visited by the monk Vajra- 
bodhi and probably about the same time by the 
Chinese monk liuei-je on his ^\ay from China to 
India. 

A Sanskrit inscription found in Java of 654 
Saka= 732 a. D. mentions “an excellent island, 
incomparable, called Vava, fertile in cereals and 
other grains, rich in gold mines 
d'his looks like a repetition of the A^amaya/ji^. 

A Sanskiit inscription from Ligor (eastern Malay 
peninsula) and dated 775 a. i». celebrates a 
'.upreme king of kings, head of the family of the 
bailendra, called Sri Maharaja (the rest is wanting). 

In 844 — 846 we have the first mention known 
to me of the Mahaiaja of Zabag in an Aiabic 
text (Ibn Khordadhbeh). The merchant Sulaiman 
(851) also mentions Zabag and adds that the land 
of Kalah (= Kra on the western Malay peninsula) 
and Zabag are luled by the same king, Ishak b. 
Tmian, d. in 907, and mentions the camphor of 
Zabag. Ibn al-Fakih (902) and Ibn Rosteh (ca. 903) 
give some infoimation about the location, products 
and customs of Zabag. Abii Zaid al-Hasan (ca. 916) 
gives a somewhat detailed de'Criptiou of Zabag and 
the maharaja's court, and tells how the victorious 
campaign of the maharaja against Cambodia was 
earned through (Mas'udT, Prairies d'or^\. 
expresses himself in identical terms. Cf. on this 
subject my suggestions in J, Oct.-Dec. 1932, 
p. 275 note). 

The Livre des merveilles de V Inde (ed. van der 
Lith, transl. Marcel Devic, p. 174 — 175) records 
that in 334 (945) the Wakvvak [q, v.] i. e. Sumatrans, 
came with a thousand ships on a raid on the east 
coast of Africa to procure the products of the 
country and Zandj slaves (cf. Oct. —Dec. 

1932, p- 298)- 

In 960 and 961, the king Sidl hu-ta Hia-lutan 
= Malay. SSri kuda Haridana(?) sent an embassy 
to the court ot China. In the following year an- 
other embassy was sent by the king Pl^u~ve = 

Skr. Sii Vuja(r). Other embassies anived in China 
from Hia^le ■=■ old Malay hadji “king’' in 980 
and 983. In 1003, the king Sso~li Cti-lo-icit-ni-fo- 
ma-tiaO‘kua = Skr. Sriculamanivarmadeva and his 
son and successor Sso-li Ma-lo-p'i (sic) = Skr. 
Silmaravijayottungavarmau in 1008 sent an embassy 
to the emperor of China. These two Sumatran 
sovereigns are also known from the Tamil inscription 
known as the “large Leyden scroll” which com- 
memorates the donation of a village to a Buddhist 
temple at Negapatam. The building of this temple 
was begun by Culamanivarmadeva and finished by 
his son and successor. It may be noted that this 
temple was built at the “town of the and 

that the Malay rulers who built it, belonged to 
a royal family, the Sailendra, who were descended 
from a naga. The choice of this Indian town was 
a very natural one for their pious works. 

In 1017 there came to the court of China, 
ambassadors from Hia~ce Sii-'ivti-c' 

Siimatrabhumi “king of the land of Sumatra”. The 
modern name of the island appears here for the 
first time. 

In his geography of the w'orld compiled in 1 1 54, 
Idris! records that “the people of the isles of 
Zabag come to the land of the Zandj on small and 
large ships ... for they understand one another's 


languages”. And also: “The people of Komr (= 
Madagascar) and the merchants of the land of the 
Maharaja (= Sumatra) come among them (the 
people of Sofala and the east coast of Africa), 
are well received and trade with them 
Oct.-Dec. 1932, p. 299 — 300)”. 

The other Arabic and Peisian texts (Yakut 1224, 
Kazwini 1203 — 1284, Ibn Sahd xiiph century, Kutb 
al-Dm al-Shliazi d. 1311, Dimashkl c. 1325, Abu 
’l-Fida^ 1273 — 133L Hamd Allah Mustawfi 1340, 
Ibn al-\Vardi c. 1340, BakuwT at the beginning 
of the xv^h century, etc.) only supply a few notes 
on the actual or imaginary flora and fauna of 
Sumatra and the products of the country, especially 
gold and camphor. We have to come down to 
the and .xvi^b centuries to get accurate and 

detailed information in the Instructions naiitiques 
of Ibn Madjid and Sulaiman al-Mahr! which I 
have translated and published. 

Fiom the xiiitl^ centiuy, the oriental texts of 
other origins should be studied and annoted again. 
They will be given in the Bibliography but no use 
has been made of them here as our space is limited. 

Ceu K'iu-fei in his Ling U’ai tai ta (1178) 
and Cao Ju-kua in his Cit fan ce (1225) deal at 
length w'lth Sanfo-is'i, The latter includes even 
the foieign countries dependent on him and mentions 
Ceylon among his conquests, which is unexpected 
and does not appear to be confiimed by history. 
The statement by Mas'^udi {^Prairies d'^or^ i, 170) 
that “the Maharaja is king of the islands like 
Zabag, Kalah (= Kra on the eastern Malay penin- 
sula), Siiandib (= Ceylon) etc. . . three centuries 
before the publication of the Cii fan ce is also 
devoid of historical value. The only thing that 
seems ceitain is that in the xiii^h century A. D., 
the glorious Sumatran empne collapsed. Malaya 
W'lth the help of the Javanese legained her former 
suzerainty which had been lost in the seventh 
century* and the Thais of Sukhodaya came down 
on the lower Menam and .seized all the colonial 
possessions of San-fo-ts'i on the Malay peninsula. 

Bibliography: Georges Ccedes, Le royaiime 
de {j'iivijaya^ in B.E. P,E.O.>, 191S, vol. xviii., 
N®. 6; do., A propos de la chute du royaiime 
de frlvijaya^ in B.T.L.V.^ vol. Ixxxiii., p. 459- 
472; Gabiiel Feirand, V empire sumat) anais de 
(Privijaya^ in A.^ July— Sept, and Oct.-Dec. 
1922 and the authors quoted; do., Xotes de 
geographie orientate^ in J, A.^ Jan.— March 1923: 
I. Les lies de I'oty II. Suvai-nadvipa \ F, 1 ). K. 
Bosch, Een oorkoeide van het grootc klooster te 
NalandTiy in T.T.L.V.^ Ixv., 1925, p. 509-588; 
N. J, Krom, De ondergang van fri-Lvijava^ in 
VersL Med, Ak. Amst.^ Ixii., seiies B, N®. 5 ; 
Chau jH-kua, transl. F. Hirth and W. W. 
RockhiU, St. Petersburg 1911, p. 22 and 60. 

__ (Gabriel Ferrand) 

ZABANIYA. [See MALAhKA.] 

ZABID, a town in the Tihama of 
Y a m a n, on the road running from north to 
south fiom Mecca to T-\den, halfw'ay betw’een the 
Yaman highlands and the Red Sea, about 16 
miles from the coast. At this distance the country 
is suitable for agriculture in view* of the better 
water-supply, and the towm itself is adioined by 
twTO wadis, in the noith the Wadi Rima^ and the 
south the perennial Wad! Zabid, from which it 
has taken the name which has replaced the original 
al-Husaib. In contrast to the rest of the Tihama 
it is famous for its gardens with date-palms. 
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a little corn, indigo and various medicinal plants; 
the hides ot Zabid are also well known. Along 
with Bait al-Fakih and a few smaller places, it 
13 an important centie for the weaving of garments. 

Zabid has always been the capital of a district 
(/A/ivi/iT/j. It adopted Islam in the yeai 10 (631) 
and Its liist governor was l^alid b. Sa'id b. ai-'As. 
It took no part in the RidJa wars. It became 
important under the Zivadids as the capital of an 
independent piovince. Muhammad, a descendant 
of Zijad b. Abi Sufyan (^b. .\bihi), granted the 
Tihama by the caliph al-Ma^mun, gave the town 
in Sha ban 204 (beg. S20) its circular form 
V, ith four towers '^it is still called iil-Miidaxi'wara) 
and made the aqueducts fiom the wadis. The 
Zivadids were followed from 412 — 554 (i021— 1159^ 
by the Abyssinian Mamluks, the Ranu Xa^ah. 
Both dynasties remained under ‘Abbasid suzerainty 
and were Sunnis ; but the capital itself was for a 
time in Shi'i hands ; at the end of the third century 
it was burned by the Karmatian h-\li b. al-FadI 
and about 379 (9S9) taken for a time by 'Ab'd 
.\llah b. Kahtan of the BanO Va'fur [q. v.]. The 
latter acknowledged the Fatimid caliphate, as did 
the .('ulaihi [q. v,] who came down from the high- 
lands and interrupted the rule of the Banu Xadjah 
in Zabid for the gieater part of the years 452 — 
48 1 (1060- — 108S). They did not however become 
their successors; but after the interlude of the 
Kharidji Mahdis [q. v,] the Egyptian successor 
of the fatimids, the Atyubid Saladin, sent his 
brother Ttiranshah there at the beginning of 570 
(1175;, and he had the .Mahdid "Abd al-Nabi 
executed When the thud Aiyubid of the Yaman, 
Isma'il b. Tughtegin, who wanted to play the part 
of an independent caliph, was murdered in 598 
(1201) by his own Kuidi.sh soldier.s at Zabid, lule 
practically passed into the hands of Atabegs until 
'^L mar, son of "Ali b. Rasul, the .\iyubid governor 
of Mecca, in 626 (1229) founded the Rasulid 
sultanate. This was followed in 858 (1454) by the 
Tail 1 rids who claimed to be Umaiyads descended 
fiom the cahph Tmar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz. After a 
temporary occupation by the Meccan Sharif Abu 
Xumaiy Muhammad (922 = 1516; and then by 
irregular troops duiiiig the fighting between the 
Egyptian Mamluks and the Ottomans, the latter 
had governors theie from 943—1045(1536—1635). 
The Zaidis [q. v.], the only Yaman power that 
had survived all previous dynasties and had made 
a pievious attempt to gain a footing in the Tihama 
were able to diive the Turks from the coast also! 

After the second Ottoman occupation (1289 

1338=1872 — 1918;, the Zaidis again became 
lords of the Tihama after fighting the Idiisids 
[q- V.] of '.*\,sir. 


Zabid has many important buildings dating fro 
the days in which this town was a royal residenc 
These buildings have stood very well as they a 
mostly built of buck, which gives the toxvn 
rather gloomy look. Even in Niebuhr’s time hoi 
ever, the town had decayed considerably and tl 
chronicles lecoid much damage by fire and also fro 
vvars and even numerous showers of volcanic ai 
that have fallen upon it. When the Turks mov, 
the capital to San' a’ and made the road run furth 
north, starting fiom the fort of Hodaida fq v 
and not touching Zabid, its trade fell considerabl 
he kinuT" expanded in 

t^wn if r°eTar 

etains a certain importance as the hot 


of ■'shafi'i tradition, from which the spiritual welfare 
of the non-Zaidi part of the country is cared for. 
The Kisiii Zabidi is still a coinraon one among 
Yaman scholars. 
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_ (R. StkoTHMAnn ) 

ZABUR (.\.), probably a loanword from the 
South, but already used by pre-IslSmic poets in 
the sense of “wiit”; in this sense it is still found 
in al-Farazdak, A^aka'id, Ixxv. i. From the second 
Makkan period onwards, Muhammad uses the 
plural zubur in order to denote the revealed books 
(Sura xxvi. 196; iii. i8t ; xvi. 46; xxxv. 23; i- 
weii as the heavenly writings, in which human 
deeds are recorded (Sura liv. 43, 52). The singular 
zabur, on the other hand, occurs in the Kurban 
exclusively in connection with Dawud. In the early 
Suraxvii. 57 Muhammad says that Allah has given 
Dawud one zabQr. The same zabSr he mentions 
another time, viz, in Sura iv. i6l, and in Sura xxi. 
105 he quotes from this zabur Psalm xxxvii. 29, in 
an almost literal translation. Possibly the pre-Islamic 
poets were already acquainted with Dawud as the 
author of the zabur; it is e. g. not impossible 
that this is meant by Imra' al-Kais when he 
mentions a “zabur in the books of the monks ’ 
{ka-^att^ zabur^^^ ft 7 nasahif^ ruhbani^ Ixiii. !)• 
At any rate, this use of the term zabur (apait 
from the question whether Muhammad was the 
first to make use of it) is based on its affinity m 
sound with Hebrew niiztnbr,^ Syriac mazmdr or 
Aethiopic mazmur^ it was this term that by 
Muhammad or others before him, in analogy with 
Arabic zabUr, was identified with the latter s 
meaning “writ’’. Apart from Sura xxi. 105 the 
Kur an contains other passages bearing a close 
resemblance to verses from the Psalms, especially 
from Psalm civ. Moreover the majority of the 
passages in the Kurban which remind us, by sense 
or sound, of the Bible, are from the Psalms. The 
commentaries on the Kurban recognise that the 
zabur mentioned in Sura iv. 161 is the book of 
Dawud bearing this name; it is only some of the 
Kufic commentators who propose to read the plural 
zubUr in the sense of “wiitings”. Tabari reject^ 
this_view (TabarT, Tafslr, vi. 18), Ahmad b. ^Abd 
Allah b. Salam, a matvla of the caliph HarOn, it 
IS said, identifies the zabtir with “the 



which are in the hands of Jews and Christians”, 
to the number of 150. 

A fragment of a translation of the Psalms, 
dating from the iind (viiith) century, the oldest 
known specimen of Christian- Arabic literature, was 
discovered in Damascus by B. Violet. It contains the 
Arabic translation of Psalm Ixxviii,, vss. 20 — 31, 
51 — 61 in Greek majuscular writing. Al-Kindl, in 
his Kisala (composed about 204 =: 819), and Ibn 
Kutaiba, as cited in Ibn al-D]awzi’s Ifa/a’, quote 
verses from the Psalms in literal translation. The 
Nestorian lenegade ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, who 
had the Syriac translation at hand, devotes to 
the Psalms an entire chapter of his “Book of 
Religion and Empire’’ (written about 240 = S54}. 
Mas'udi, Tantih^ p. 112, mentions Arabic trans- 
lations of the Bible which also contained the 
Psalms. Of these translations the one by Sa'id 
al-FaiyumI {Fihyist, p. 23, 7, ,3 ; cf. also H. 
Malter, Saadia Gaon^ p. 318 sgq.) has come down 
to us. Even a free translation of the Psalms in 
Arabic verses is still exstant, viz. the Urdgu%a 
of Hafs b. al-Birr al-Kuti, which goes back at 
least to the vth (xithj century. Muhammadan 
apologists find the coming of Muhammad prophesied 
in the Zabur as they do in the Tawrat [q. v.]. 
Ibn Kutaiba takes a number of verses in the 
Psalms to refer to Muhammad; All b. Rabban in 
the section “Prophecies of David concerning the 
Prophet” collects similar references, some identical 
and others dilferent, and al-Sinhadji adds a few' 
more. On the other hand, Ibn Harm criticises 
acutely the Psalms as well as other books of the 
Bible and says several passages are forgeries which 
he as a result of erroneous translation condemns 
as blasphemous. In contrast to the translations of 
the ahl« 'l-alsinaP the Kitab at- 

Mazamir Tardiumat al-Zabur offers the trans- 
lation said to have been made by the ^ulam^ 
al-hlatn\ it is pieserved in several manuscripts, 
and Krarup and Cheikho have published selections. 
In reality however, this book has nothing to do 
with the Psalms, which only the two first sections 
recall; the author took the Kur’an as his model 
and indeed calls his separate sections Suras. The 
oldest MS. bears the date 666 A. H. and perhaps 
the Kitab Zabur Daiuud ascribed to Wahb b. 
Munabbih in Ibn Haiy’s Fihrist Biblioteca Arabo- 
Hispana, ix. 294 is identical w'ith this work. 
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(J. HOROVtTZ) 

ZACHARIAS. [See ZAKARIYA^] 

ZAFAR, I. now a group of ruins near an insig- 
nificant village in southern Varna n, about to 
miles S. \V. of Yarim, celebrated in ancient times 
as the capital of the Himyar kingdom (.also called 
Zafari; see Yakut, MFdjam., iii. 576; i. 196; 
South Arabian inscriptions give the radicals «-/[/']-/•; 
it is reproduced in Ethiopic as Safdr). 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


The royal city is mentioned by Pliny, Natur. 
vi. 104 as regia Sapphar and in the Peri- 
plus Mar. Erythr.^ § 23 as Su(pap in 

; which Xatpi^aifA (Kariba’il), “king of the Homerites 
i (Himyar) and Sabaeans” ruled, of that dynasty 
, which, succeeding the kings of Saba^ under the 
I name “kings of Saba^ and Dhu Raidan” was pre- 
I dominant in South Arabia from, at earliest, the 
i end of the second century b. c. According to 
this evidence of the Periplus^ the Sabaeans were 
already subjects of the Himyar kings and there 
was still a Himyar kingdom in the time of Pliny’s 
sources. 

The next reference to the capital Zafar in 
Graeco-Roman literature is Ptolemy, vi. 7, 41 
(viti. 22, 16) where among the towns of the interior 
of Arabia Felix (vulgo SaTj-apa) potTpoVoAi? 

is mentioned i. e. exactly as in the Penptus. Of 
the two variants in the MSs. for the longitude in 
Ptolemy, 78“ and 88°, the former is to be preferred ; 
it is also given by al-HamdanI, Sifa Dyaeirat al- 
’’Arab (ed. D. H. Muller, Leyden 1S84, p. 28) 
while in his Ihlll (in D. H. Muller, Die Burgen 
und Sehlosser Sudara' iens.^ in S. B. Ak, IVte/i^ xciv. 
[1879J, 417) gives 77°. As the coast town 
in Ptolemy has the longitude 87° 30' (var. 
88° 10' and 88° 30') and the same latitude 14° 
as Zafar, E. Glaser, Skizze der Geschiehte und 
Geographie Arabiens^ Berlin tSgo, ii. tSo said this 
variant in the longitude of 'S.ivtfxpx was clearly 
only a mistake by a copyist of the post-Ptolemaic 
period, who confused this Yaman Zafar with the 
Zafar which had meanwhile arisen in the east near 
Moscha. This supposition is based on Glaser’s 
erroneous location of Moscha (see N®. 3); it is 
also from the first probable that in the transmission 
of Ptolemy we have had a mistake in the numeral 
for 7 just as in the variant in the longitude of 
Moscha. His statement that “we can only allocate 
to the Sabaeans” the Metropolis mentioned by 
Ptolemy, “because its situation will not tit the 
then undoubtedly very limited Himyar territories” 
and that “in the period of the ‘kings of Sab.a’ and 
Raidan’ Marib was undoubtedly the royal residence” 
and that this city had been in ruins “for centuries 
by Ptolemy’s time” (op. cit., p. 240, 242) aie only 
the results of his views on the chronology of the 
development of the Himyar kingdom and are 
moreover in contradiction to the testimony of the 
classical sources just quoted, with which latter the 
inscriptional evidence can best be reconciled [cf. 
also the article ma^rib]. 

The XaiTifjtplTzi (in most MSS. T2T4'2pi'ra:i] 
according to Ptolemy, vi. 7, 25 living near the 
Homerites were the inhabitants of the town and 
district around it, i. e. the ruling stock. There are 
also references to Zafar as a district in Arabic 
literature, e. g. in Idrisi, but it is no longer found 
as a tribal name (Sprenger, Die alte Geographie 
Arabiens, Berne 1875, P' 3 * 1 )- A. road may have 
branched off to Yarim and Zafar from the road 
mentioned in the Pcrtplus which led east from 
the port of Mokha; that the capital played a part 
in commerce is intelligible. On the road in Ptolemy's 
map see Sprenger, op. cit p. 183 sq. 

It is to this Zafar that Philostorgius (fiist third 
of the fifth century), Fiist. eci. 1 .., iii. 4, refers in 
telling of the conversion of the Homerites to 
Christianity c. 354 — 355 in the time of Con- 
stantins 11 (357 — 361 ; cf. the extract in Nicephorus 
Callistus, ix, 18) at whose instigation Theophilus, 

IS 
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later bishop, obtained from the Himyar ruler per- ^ 
mitsoii to elect churches in ‘Aden and i 

Hormuz. In opposition to this definite statement, j 
Giaser fc/i. ciV., p. i8l) considered that ' 

dill not mean the Himyar town but the one on I 
the coast (NO. 2) (similarly before him Ritter, ; 
krJkiiHu:. Berim 1S46, vin/xii., p. 65). There i 
Is huaever not the slightest probability that , 
Philostorguis was wrongly informed; and besides 
the capital is a more probable place for the , 
building of a church. G. W. Bury, Aratia in/eli.x, 
London 1915. p. to, wrongly identifies this Zafar 
with Vaiim. The conveision of the Hiniyars to 
Chiistianity is put by Theodorus Anagnostes, ii. 
58 (cf. IS'icephorus, xvi. 37) in the reign of 
Anastasias (491 — 51S). An apocryphal literature 
Is connected with the name of Gregentius, bishop ' 
of Zafar about the middle of the sixth century, 
Zafar i.s also mentioned by .Amraianus Marcellinus ^ 
(end of the fourth century) xxiii. as Tapharoii, 
and by the Ravenna geographer (seventh century), 
ii, 6. as Tafia; the latter calls Himyar Omeritia; 
it finally appears as in Stephanus By- I 

zantuius, ,s. V., who, as a grammarian, is only : 
concerned with the foim of the name. ! 

•About the middle of the fourth century the i 
Hiniyai kingdom had been conquered by the 
,Vxumites, but by the last quaiter of the century ■ 
native kings again g,ained the upper hand. The | 
lulei of ZafSr mentioned by Philostorgiu.s as friendly : 
to the Christians was tlierefoie either a governor j 
appointed by the Axmnites (cf. mutahs muianair 
Glasei, Die Abesiinier in Arabien ttnJ Afrika. I 
Munich 1895, P- like Sumaifa in the year 525, ' 
iir the reconque.st of the country, the rulers of ^ 
which were still the ,A.\umites according to an ■ 
inscription put up shoitly before 356 [cf. sab.\’, ' 
iv.. p, 9b] had alieady been successfully begun ' 
by the Himyars about 355. It was not till 525 : 
that the .Abyssinians again won supremacy over ! 
Himyar but about 570 they were overthrown by ■ 
the l‘er-ians. Till then Zafar had been the capital ' 
of South Arabia. The last Persian governor in 
.San 5 " became a convert to Islam in 628. 


Accuiding to Ibii Khurdadhbih, p. 145; al- 
M.tsiidl, MuiTiJi, iii, 178; Yakut, iii. 577’ (u, 
7221 there was an insciiption on the gate of 
Zafar to this effect: “Who held royal sway over 
Zafai - The excellent Himyars. Who became lord 
afterwaiMs • The wicked Ab; s.sinians. Who came 
next- The noble Persians. For whom had they to 
make way f The Kuraish, the traders. Who will 
next win the lordship of Zafar: „.j,[ 

to the Himyars". This expresses very neatly the 
hi.story of the changes in the hegemony of South 
Arabia That Zafar was the capital of the Himyar 
king- IS testified, in corroiioration of the Greek 
and Roman .authors, by the Arab geographeis 
historians and lexicographers, e.g. Ibn Khuidadhbih’ 
VI. 140. al-Ma sudi, iii. 177; Ijjawhari, s. v, ^ 
Aakrit, 577 fSi2 in the quotation from a 
poet); the kamm, s.v.; TTubj alkArus, iii. 370; 

The royal castle of RaidSn in ' 
Z.dar IS mentioned by Ihn Khurd-tdhbih, p. 140 
who quote- the ver,e of Imnhu T-Kai:- (206, 
m -\lihv.irdt, 7 h; Divans), al-Hamdani in Iklil 
p 4to and 414 (in the verse from As‘ad Tubba^l’ 1 
al-Bakris .IZiApCuw. s.v.: Yakut, li. 885: iii, 422 
lere the form Zaidan i.s .altered by D, H. JMuller 

the 1 ?’ misreading, to Raidan [cf. 

the same form ,n Ritter, xii. 25S f.om IdrIsI]; 


see below on Glaser’s explanation of the Kaid.in 
of the inscriptions). Idrisi, 1. 148x17. (ed. Jaulier, 
Paris 1S36J also describes Zafar 3,s one of tl.c 
most important and most celebrated town- o 
Yaman, which was the residence of tiie king- w 
Vaman. .According to him, it is in the district ■: 
Yahsib, which was also called Zafar. Mukadd. - . 
B.G.A., iii. 70 (53) in his survey of tise tv, 
parts of the Yaman, al-Tihania and al-N'aiJjd, ineniiLii.- 
Yahsib among the towns of Xadjd. Spreiiger, 1 
Post- unJ Keises'outen lies Orients, in -ibh j. . 
Knnde lies Morten!., iii./3, Leipzig 1864, ji to, 
thought that this referred to Zafar. This 1 leiit;- 
fication which is also found in H. C. Kay, IVwi ■ v. 
its early meJiiival History, London 1892, p. 240 
(and on his map) is not convincing; he ab > 
wrongly writes Yahdib. Yahsib (Yahsub) is tl c 
name of Mikhlaf (cf. besides Idrist also Yakut. 1; 
885, who says the castle of Raidan is in ihi- 
Mikhlaf and gives the further detail that Ka'idau 
is in Zafar and quotes the verses of As'ad Tubb.c 
in Iklil, cp. cit., p. 414, according to which Zaiai 
with the tribal citadel of Raidan lay in the plait' 
of Yahdib). According to Ikltl, p. 410, Zafar w.a- 
known as Hakl (plateau of) A'ahsib. In A akut. 
iv. 436 there is a reference to A'ah.sib al-'ulw in 
Zafar. Sprenger’s explanation of the statement iii 
llm Khurdadljbih (c/. cit.)'. “Yahsib is the name 
of the town, and the castle where the king . . . live- 
IS called Zafar" {Postrouien, op. cit-, p. I 47 j '' 
wiong. The meaning is rather: “Yahsib, (in it 
the town of ZafSr and its castle Raidan", 

According to Idrisi, this castle was in his time a 
remnant of the royal palace theie; he speaks also 
of other traces of its ancient prosperity. In Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, i. 526, the foundation of Zafar is 
traced to the Himyar kings. Al-Hamdani gives in 
Iklil (op. cit., p. 412) a description of the situation 
of Zafar on the slope of a hill near the town of 
the Sukhtivun (Mankalb; theie are still ruins in 
the village of Mankat, near ZafSr with Himyarite 
inscriptions found by Seetzen; cf. L). H. Muller, 
op. ctC., p. 370); he quotes there (p. 414) a line 
of ‘.Amr b. Tubba‘ who mentions inscriptions in 
Zafar and lines from ‘Alkama which refer in 
laudatory terms to Zafar. In the Stfa, p. 203, he 
mentions Zafar among the celebr.ited phice.s of the 
Yaman with old castles. As an illustration of his 
remarks on the reduction of degrees of longitude 
in Ptolemy to those of the eastern astronomer-, 
he chooses the position of Zafar and deals (op. 
cit., p. 27) with the Ptolemaic positions of this 
town and of San a:, both of which are on the 
same meiidian (so also p. 28 and 44; cf. also 45)' 
Zafar Iieing about 3 days’ journey farther south 
(which on the whole agrees with Niebuhr’s estimate 
that Zafar is 12' .south of SatYa^). On p. 201 
he gives from the geogiaphical point of view 
nothing more definite than that Zafar is in the 
neighbourhood of .San'a’, similarly Yakut, iii. 577 
fwhere he adds that some hold the view that 
Zafar was San‘a" itself), the Kamus, s. v. (cf. 
Hjawhari, s. v.) and the TUiiy 'aHArus, iii. 370 , 
which quotes A’akDt. U. H. Muller, jS'nrcr//, p. 369 
.shows that A akiit, iii. 422 compares Zafar with 
.San'a’ (liut see N't. 3). The Arab tradition of the 
history and genealogy of the Himyar kings, the 
Tubfia s, is for the mo-t part unhistorical. 

Aakut distinguishes in the Mipdjam (cf. iii- 
577) between this Zafar and the place of the same 
name on the coast'(N(>, 4); in the MusAtarik the 
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distinction is not pointed out. Arab writers occa- 
sionally confused the two towns, as have some 
modern authorities. C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von 
ArabUn^ Copenhagen 1772, p. 236 and Ritter, op. 
cit.^ p, 254 and others have lamented this; the latter 
however makes the same mistake, cf. p. 65 and 
253. Abu ’I-Fida'" in his description which con- 
fuses the two towns (other cases under 4) 
only says that Zafar is in Yaman; all his other 
statements apply to the coast town. 

Al-Hamdani in op. cit.^ p. 416 and with 

variations, al-Bakri. op. cit.^ p. 464 and Yakut, 
577 form of a brief anecdote to 

explain the saying ‘"Who comes to Zafar must 
understand Himyar” (or “Zafar belongs to the 
Himyars”j an example of specifically Himyar idiom. 
The Arabs distinguish between the sons of the 
older, younger and ‘nearest’ Himyars, i.e. between 
Himyars, in the widest, usual and strictest sense 
(Sprenger, Geograp/iie., p. 72 One can only 

speak of a Himyar dialect (on some peculiarities, 
see Sprenger, p. 74) among the Himyars in the 
nairowest use of the name. In the tenth century 
A. D. are mentioned as districts in which pure 
Himyar was spoken, the territoiy west of SaiYa’ 
and south of Dhamar as far as HakI Kitab, an 
aiea which includes Yarim and Zafar (references 
for Himyar areas in Spienger, Daj Leben .... 
iks Berlin 1S65, iii. 43S). Himyar 

and the mixed speech of the adjoining districts 
used, according to Fresnel, to be inaccurately 
called Ehkill, a term which was wrongly extended 
also to Mehri and the Kara dialect (Hakili) or 
to what Glaser calls Shehrat. The language of 
the old Himyar inscriptions in the stiict sense 
is closer to Sabaean than the language of the 
second great group of South Arabian inscriptions, 
Mioaean. 

These two pure Himyar districts are fertile and 
well suited for agriculture. The .‘*oil of ZafHr also 
yields a semi-precious stone : the onyx of Zafar 
is mentioned by al-Hamdani, /^//V, p. 415 (with 
quotations from the })oets); Djawhaii; Yakut, 111. 
577; Lisan a/-^Afab.^ vi. 192; Kai/iTis., TTujjs loc. 
cit. (cf. Lane s. v. djaza^ on the meaning of the 
word and Sprenger, op. At., p. 62). 

After the last occupation of Zafar by the Abys- 
sinians, of which we have a full account in the 
Martyriiim Arethae and after the extinction of 
the South Arabian kingdom and still more after 
the rise of Islam the former royal capital gradu- 
ally fell into decay, especially as it was cut off 1 
from the main routes of traffic. In the later history 
of the Yaman it plays with its mountainous sur- 
roundings, a subordinate role as a fortified place 
in connection with military operation.-?. When for 
example after the Zijadi dynasty had died out 
(409=1018) and Nadjah had taken Zabid and 
assumed the royal title (412), the walls there 
held out in their strongholds in the mountains; 
among these were (according to ‘’Lmara al-Hakamf, 
TdrJkh al-Yo//ian^ ed. Kay, op. p. 12) al- 

Nakil (‘pass’), which Kay, p. 246 explains as 
Nakil Sumara near Zafar. 1 

The infoiniation supplied by modem travelleis | 
agrees with the statements of the Arab authors, Cf. | 
also: Niebuhr, Besch) eibit?ig von Arabicn.^ Copen- ' 
hagen 1772, p. 94, 236, 290; do., Beschreibung 
von Arabien.^ i. 400 ; the article sara% iv. p. 3— iS; | 
U. H. Muller, Sabaische DenkmaUy.,\\tVi\\a 1883,! 
p. 85, Plate VI (inscription); W. Harris, A Jour- 


ney through the Yaman.^ Edinbuigh— London, p. 25 ; 
Glaser, Die Abessmitr.^ p. 58, 100, 116; do., in 
M V. A. G.y 1897, vi. 41; do., Skizzen., ii. 241; 
Nielsen, Handbuch der alta) abischen Altertums- 
kunJe.^ Copenhagen— Paris—London 1927, p. 21,88; 
Hommel, Ethnologie iind Geographie des Alien 
Orients.^ Munich 1926, p. 656, 711; Osiander, m 
Z. D. AT. G..^ xix., 1805, p. 180; C. /. N, iv/i., 
NO. 312 . 

2. A ruined site S. W. of San’a^. The 
Tddj al-'Arus (iii, 370) mentions from al-Saghani, 
in addition to the two towns of the same name 
(see NO. 4), also two castles named Zafar, one 
north, the other south of San'^a". 

3. A fortified hill about 20 miles N. W’’. 
of San^a^ near Kawkaban. 

4. Name of a veiy old town, which ha& 

been in ruin& since the end of the middle ages, 
and of the plain around it, in the corner of 

S. E. Arabia on the Indian Ocean now 
usually reckoned to Mahra. Ibn Khaldun, 
'Ibar (see the extract in Kay, op. cit.^ p. 133) 
gives the vocalisation Zafar and al-Makrizi, De 
valle Hadhraniaiit. ed. Berlin Noskowyj, Bonn 1866, 
p. 29, says it should be pronounced Zofai as does 
Maltzan in the introduction to his edition of lYt ede's 
Reise in Hadhraniaiit., Brunswick 1S73, p. 24, 39; 
it IS pionoiiDCed Zfar, Zfor, and now occasionally 
also Dofar. That the town is already referred to 
in Greek literatme is practically certain: it is to 
be sought among the places mentioned by Ptolemy 
on the ^ea•coa^.t. Sprenger, who emphasises that 
Ptolemy used mformaiion given by tiavellers from 
India and along the Arabian coast for his descrip- 
tion of the south east coast of Arabia, is probably 
right [Geo^i aphie.^ p. 95 sq.) in pointing to the 
place on Ptolemy’s map (vi. 7, ii) which corre- 
sponds to the location of Zafar, namely the (ict'^rsioy 
'ApT 6 (^f$oi; mentioned among the towns of the 
'ZxxDdrxi which contains a translation of al-Katnar 
(“Diana”) which we also find in Dj.ib~il al-Kamar 
“Mountains of the Moon”, Ghiibbat al-Kamar “Bay 
of the Moon”, on which Zafar actually lies. The 
position of the “Oracle of the Moon” accoiding 
to Ptolemy's statements brings us quite near RaisQt 
(called in Ptolemy just 

before), the former poit. Fiom this place stielches 
a well watered plain about 9 hours’ journey in 
length and an hour’s journey wide at laka, where 
it is broadest. It also runs into the hills and 
is now called Zafar (Sprenger, op. cit,. p. 96). 
Carter (see below) found the ruins of some six 
towns there. Whether these were the successive 
capitals of Zafaria, as Sprenger thought, i?. an- 
other question wdiich can no longer be answered. 
Sprenger also conceded the impossibility of as- 
certaining where the “Oracle of the Muon” had 
been. With reference to tiie statement uf Ibn 
Battuta {op. cit , ii. 203) that there was a sanctuary 
with the tomb of Hud (see aLo 1 205) half 

a day’s journey from (the latei) Zafar (i. e. Man- 
suia) and a mosque on the coast in a fishing 
village, Sprenger thought that this mosque and 
tomb weie the “Temple of the Moon”. The latter 
however could only be recognised in one of the 
two buildings, presumably only in the former. Its 
position, accoiding to spienger, agrees with Taka 
in 54” 22' Past Long., 17' 2' N. Lat. “on an 
inlet, which could be used as a harbour foi rafts 
and boat?>". This location should be modified in 
the light of Bent’s statements and the ancient 
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Zafar be sought in a ruined site east of Taka 
I'see below). 

We cannot support Glaser’s view ti. 97 i 

I So) that the Ajl^a-cx troA;?, mentioned by Pto- 
leinv immediately after fiavvEicv 'Afriniioi which 
b'prcngcr^ eyi. r/V. 3 p. 97 said was the port of Zafar 
and idcntihed with Mirbat3 was Zafar itself and 
Moscha. I'enplus, p. 32, its harbour (the latter 
alieady suggested in Ritter, op. cit..i xii. 3 ^ 9 ; “Iso 
Glasei . Abossmier, p. 90 ry. ; Hommel, EthnologU. 
p. 654), identical with Khor el-Belid, and that the 
name Zafar probably only appeared in the district 
after the time of Ptolemy, either for Abissa polls 
01 for Moscha {Skh-.e.^ p. iSo ; Abessinier, p. 187 sq.) 
Against these topographical arguments, which, by 
the way, still leave undecided the place to which 
the name Zafar is said to have been transferred, 13 
the fact that there is not the slightest probability 
in Its favour and also that it is m direct contra- 
diction to Ptolemy's map and that of the Periplus 
and that, as Glaser himself has to confess, Moscha, 
which Ptolemy puts west of Cape Syagros (Ras 
al-Partak j must, according to the Feriplus. which 
Glaser piefers to Ptolemy for the description of the 
Plpi'nr coast, be sought about 10 miles west of Mirbat. 
There is now no harbour at Khor el-Belid, but a 
lagoon (Glaser, Skizze.^ p. iSl): on the other hand 
Moscha m Ptolemy as well as in the Penplus is 
described as Ai|U>)v and this significance is particu- 
larly emphasised in the latter. Moscha is probably 
Makfjii, a harbour in East Long. 51° 55' “less '■ 
than an hour’s journey west of Ras Fartak and ' 
shelteied fioin the south wind'’ (Sprenger, op. ci/., 
p. 85). Sprenger's assumption that in the trans- 
mission of Ptolemy the true position of Moscha ; 
has been dropped out is possible but not, it seems, 
necessary. His location agrees with the statement 
of the -Arab authois. e.g. Yakut, iii. 577; iv. 481, 
that the harbour of Zafar which had no suitable 
auchorage (so also Ibn I^aldun, op. oit..^ p. 133, 
cd. Kay; was Mirbat, about 5 parasangs distant and 
much Msited by meichants, and also with the fact 
that the Ras P'artak near which he would locate 
Moscha and of which Ibn al-Mudjawir tells us 
th.it it IS built at the entrance to the ‘Gulf of 
the Jl.ion and that there is a l.inding-place there 
tor ships from India, is in modern times the first 
landmiik foi which steanieis from Bombay make 
(.Spienger, op. oil.). New material for a confirma- 
tion of this view is given, in part unintentionally 
.111(1 unconsciously, by Th. Bent, Southern Arabia. 
London 1900. p. 240 sqq. He says it is certain that 
the rums on the coast at the modern al-Balad (el- 
Belid. accoiding to Glaser, YXfccr, p, 181 ; also Abes- 
siiAuii. p. 184 [so also F resnel, A 1 Bilad of the English 
chaitj) about 2 miles east of the present capital 
al-IIata ( Lhafe) are those of the old capital of this 
teriilory When he adds that there is no difliculty 
m following Spienger in identifying this town with 
the fj.zoirs'iov ’Afriixibo;, he is inaccurate in as much 
as Sprenger expressly distinguishes Taka, where 
he Sought the original Zafar, from al-Balad to the 
west of It, the presumed site of the later Mansura. 
This ruined site, according to Bent, containing 
remain- of Saliaean temples, last inhabited during 
the Persian invasion about 500 A.H., is the largest 
and nio-t imposing in the whole plain. Bent who 
(p. 268; gives inaccurately Glaser’s identification 
of Abissa polls and Moscha, further says that the 
point on the coast near the river Rori, which 
IS particularly broad at its mouth (so in the map 


he gives of the Zafar territory [“from a survey 
by Imam Sharif, Khan Bahadur”, his travelling 
companion] j the description of the water as Kli" 
Roury in Bent, p. 270 is wrong; see Gla-i. 
Abessinier, p. 185; the English chait has Kin i 
Reiri, Cruttenden : Khore Ririe) and the roc! . 
island of Khatiya on the coast is Abissa pm.- 
and also Moscha. But only a little west of il. 
point in 54° ^S’ (54° 22* j at wh'c 

Sprenger sought to locate the jj.oc-eTs'iov 'Afre/j-i:: 
and later Glaser, Abessiuier, p. 187, Abissa po'a- 
which left him for „the Oracle of the Muon . 
which Bent very arbitrarily thought lay in t:.. 
ruins of a Himyar town in the Wadi Nahast n,; 
far from al-Hafa, “only ‘Abkad or Robat or m . 
of the ruined sites farther inland, e. g. in ti ; 
W'adi Xefas” which is not plausible. W’e iiu,- 
look for the site of the ancient Zafar and of tlm 
“Oracle of the Moon", perhaps also of the s.iii-- 
tuary mentioned by Ibn Battuta, in the ruins which 
Bent (p. 269) found east of Taka a little furth.r 
west than Sprenger and at the adjacent rivei 
mouth, the Mor Rori, the landing place fur tlic 
town. Glaser’s statement (.Skizze, p. 181) “the rum- 
of Zafar are at ‘Abkad, ‘Aukad, Resut and Rdiur 
el-Belid” is insufficient. Bent was also wrci.g 
about which he identified with Mokha, -i 

not unusual name for harbours on the Arabiaii 
coast”. He took no account of the inaccuracy o' 
the statements about the Sljihr coast in the text 
of the Periplus as transmitted to us (§32)’ 
the latter means Raisut by the centre of the 
Sachalite frankincense trade is not so certain a.- 
it is usually assumed to be. The mistake, which is 
repeated by Bent, arises from the fact that this 
place is called Moscha. 

The lord of the frankincense country under 
Himyar rule at the time of the Periplus, §32 w.t.- 
the king of Hadramot. That Ptolemy refers to 
Katabanians between the Omanites and the moun- 
tains of Asabon does not justify the deduction that 
the frankincense coast proper (from Zafar eastwards) 
was wholly or in part a Katabanian colony. 

The coast town of Zafar is most probably older 
than the Himyar capital; it was long ago with 
great probability identified with “Sephar, a mount 
of the east” of Genesis x. 30. 

The Arabs sometimes place Zafar in Mahra, 
with which the present attribution agrees, some- 
times, which comes to the same thing, in the Shil.u 
tenitory (coast of Mahra), so Yakut, iii. 577 i 
’ 1 -Fida' (see Hommel, op. cit., p. 30), Ibn Khaldun 
(ed. Kay, op. cit., p. 1 32), TaJJ, iii. 370, some- 
times, less accurately, in ‘Oman (Sprenger, Geo- 
graphic, p. 92). According to Ibn Battuta, it. ^ 9 ^’ 
It is at the extreme end of Yaman (i. 205, R ''’ 
simply called a town of Yaman); in a note in a 
manuscript of the Alarasid (quoted by W ustenfeU, 
Yakut, V. 24) it is described as the remotest town 
of Yaman; Mahra [q. V.] is included by the Arab 
geographers in Yaman. Yakut, lii. 577 i ufter men- 
tioning the capital of Yaman, speaks of the 
celebrated town of his time of the same name 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean (this location 
also in iii. 422, iv. 481 [where the form Zifir >■- 
used; cf. the reading in Ibn Khurdadhbih, P.G.P -i 
vi. 146], in Ibn Battuta and Tad/, iii. 370); in the 
last mentioned passage Yakut descrilies it in general 
terms as situated between Hadiamot and ‘OniJi' 
(cf. i. 196 and the addenda in B. G. A., iv. 43 ^ 
to Ibn Hawkal, p. 32 [also on the distance between 
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Zafar and Mirbafl ; the Kamus briefly : near Mirbat). 
In the principal passage, Yakut tells us that in 
the mountains at some distance from the town of 
Zafar frankincense grows and a share in the proceeds 
is given to the independent lord of the town who 
has established a monopoly of trade in it; then 
follow remarks on the gathering of the frankincense 
which has to be taken to the town (a similar 
account briefly in iv. 481). 

Zafar is in the frankincense district proper; its | 
extent as given in Yakut is much too small, as : 
is evident from the statements of other Arab | 
geographers and especially from Carter’s investi- | 
gations, whose western boundary at 52*^ 47' to [ 
55® 23' East Long, is too far east, as we know . 
from Glaser’s survey, who coriected his own 1 
figures in course of time and from Bent, Hirsch 
and the South Arabian expedition of the Vienna | 
Academy. 

The name Zafar (“aromatic plant”) originally ' 
perhaps meant simply the idea which the Greeks , 
expressed by Fresnel’s idea (Swr la ■ 

geographie de r Arabic^ Leitre^ iv., in ser. hi., • 

vol. V., 1838, p. 518), followed by Ritter (xii. 
252, 260), that the Himyar town was called 
Zafar after the coast town out of rivalry of it, ! 
was wrong. Probably this name was used for the 
former in another sense, as the “victorious”, as , 
in the lines of As'ad Tubba', Iklil^ op. cit.^ 
p. 410 (= al'Bakri, p. 464). Accounts of the j 
frankincense country were brought to Europe by 
Portuguese sailors; we find an echo of these in 
Camoes, Os Lnsiadas, x. loi, j; “Olha Dofar in- 
signe, porque manda 0 mais cheiroso incenso pera j 
as aras”. j 

Yakut (ii. 881) speaks in almost the same words , 
as al-HamdanT {Dpazlrat^ p. 51) of a coast road 1 
that leads from ^Aden via Zafar passing Raisut 
on the left to 'Oman. Ibn al-Mudjawir who visited ; 
ZafSr c. 619 A.H., gives the various stages on the 
road from Shibam in Hadramot to Zafar with the 
distances (fuller details in Sprenger, PostrcuUn^ 
p. I44; do., Geographic.^ p. 164). He observed 
that pepper, sugar-cane and numerous kinds of 
fruit flourished at Zafar and that between Hadramot 
and 'Oman there were traces of old terraces on 
which the frankincense tree had been planted ; 
this latter remark is confirmed by Bent. He tells 
of a safe caravan route from Baghdad (through 
the desert) to Mirbat and Zafar, by which the 
Beduins twice a year bring horses which they ex- 
change for spices and costly robes. According to 
him, Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah (618= 1221) destroyed 
Zafar and built Man^ura not far from it to which 
the name Zafar later passed; in his time the district 
was in possession of the Hadramolis, According 
to Ibn Khaldun (Kay, op. cit., p. 133), the destruction 
took place in 619 and the name (al-Ahmadiya) 
of the new Zafar was given it from the name of 
the destroyer. 

In Abu ’1-Fida^’s account, the confusion in which 
(see above) was recognised by Niebuhr, Beschreibting^ 
p. 236 and Hommel, op. cie.^ p. 30 sqq. (with 
references to the earlier literature) showed in more 
detail, without being himself completely free from 
errors, we are told of the coast town in addition 
to what has already been mentioned, that it lies | 


latter about 730 (1329 — 1330) sailed from Kiloa 
to Zafar, over a century after the destruction of 
the old town. He tells us that the town stood 
isolated on a wide plain (cf. Yakut, iv. 481) but 
gives noteworthy details about the rich orchards 
and spice yielding trees and plants (betel, cocoa) 

I in the neighbourhood and their economic importance. 
The Zafar described by Ibn Battuta was also an 
important commercial centre. 

With reference to the ancient history we may 
here mention a suggestion by Glaser, that Zafar 
was the old Habashi capital (cf. Skizze.^ p. 181; 
Hommel, Ethnologic.^ p. 654). It is certain that 
in the early middle ages, like South Arabia generally, 
it passed for a time under Persian influence. Of 
importance at a later date w'as the Persian attempt 
at invasion in 664 (1265) when the emir Mahmud 
b. Ahmad al-Kusi, lord of Hormuz, conquered and 
plundered Zatar. Soon afterwaids Salim b. Idris, 
ruler of ZafSr, quarrelled with al-Muzaffar, the 
second ruler of the Muzaffarid dynasty. His troops 
were defeated by those of Yaman in 678 (1278) 
and Zafar surrendered (Kay, op. oil.., p. 31 1, on 
Ibn Khaldun, p. 132). In Ibn Battnta’s time, Zafar 
was independent of Yaman. 

Marco Polo, the contemporary of Abu ’l-Fida’, 
had heard of Zafar as one of the most important 
sources of frankincense. Niebuhr, Besehrcibung^ 
p. 236, 262, rightly distinguishes between the two 
towns of the same name but he could learn nothing 
of the second except that there was “on the S.E. 
coast of Arabia a town and harbour” of Zafar, 
similarly p. 286 where he refers to the export of 
frankincense (p. 143 sq. on the growing of frank- 
incense). The first more accurate paiticulars of 
this region in modern times tveie given by the 
English Coast Survey Commission. J. R. Wellsted 
who came here in 1S33, describes Slirbat and the 
coast w’est of it {Travels in Arabia, liondon 1838, 
ii. 453 sq. and Travels to the City of the Caliphs., 
London 1840,11. 129 ^<77.). In 1837 C. J. Cruttenden 
went by land from Mirbat to al-Hahanz, the chief 
town of the coast region of Zafar (see yoiirnal of 
an Excursion from Morebat to Dyreez, in Proceed, 
of Bombay Geogr. Soc.y 1837, p. 70 sqq. [Trans- 
actions...., l844i P- 184 ^•77.]'). He established 
what Fresnel from his informant in Djidda and 
Haines confirmed that in his time there was no 
longer a town of Zafar but that, as is still true, 
the district from Mirbat to Raisut bears this name. 
At about the same time Fresnel (see his Lettre.^ 
iv., op. cit., p. 251 sqP) learned from Muhsin, 
his adviser on linguistic points, that the ruins at 
el-Belid which the latter had visited, still retained 
traces of the splendour of an old city of Zafar 
(i. e. probably Mansura) and that there were now 
only three or four houses standing. Fresnel wrongly 
took this Zafar for the Himyar capital (like Ibn 
Khaldun) and el-Helld for its harbour. Wellsted's 
Travels are supplemented by Capt. S. B. Haines, 
Memoir of the South and East Coasts of Arabia, 
in y.P.G.S.., London 1845, Wellsted's 

information came partly from the observations made 
by Haines’s expedition and published prematurely 
without the latter’s authority (see Ritter, xii. 608 
and the extract p. 645 sqq.). H. J. Carter, whose 
account {A description of the frankincense tree op 


at the top of a gulf and has trade with India, is 
surrounded by gardens (cf. Ibn al-Fakih, B.G.A.^ 


Arabia., in f. Bombay Br. R.A.S.., 1847, ii. 380 
sqql) was too late for Ritter, xii. 356 sqq. to use. 


v. 109) and betel and cocoa grow there. Ibn gave further details of the occurrence of the 
Battuta’s description is similar (ii. 196 sqql). The ' frankincense tree. Glaser gives [Skizze, p. 180 sq.\ 
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Abissinier^ p. 184 sqb) from his own explorations 
several places on the coast called Zafar of which 
the raaiiirity had already been mentioned by Fresnel, 
Cruttenden and Haines. 

(Jur knowledge of the plain of Zafar was am- 
plif.ed by Bent who travelled in 1S94 — 1S95 along 
the oast (see the section Dhofar and the Gara 
Mcuniains in his book p. 227 sqq ). He gives 
several places hitherto unknown and fixes the 
frankincense aiea more definitely; its size, he says. 

not much bigger than that of the Isle of Wight. 
The Wall of al-Hafa is the de facto lord of the plain 
of Zafar; the land is only nominally under the sultan 
of 'Oman, as belonging to the imamate of Maskat 
(cf. also Gla-er, Aoes.d>iiei\ p. 126). Yakut, I'bn 
al-Madjawir and Ibn Battuta (see above) also 
mention an independent sultan of Zafar and of 
modern tiavellers. Niebuhr (cf. cit . p. 287) already 
mentions the “independent shaih" there. The 
district never came under Tuiki.sh rule; the Tur- 
kish attempt to sulidue it towards the end of the 
last century failed. Bent de.scribes the frankincense 
trade as unimportant; the Kaia Beduins (Glaser, 
Abes.'tni-'y. p. 185 also give.s the native pronunciation 
KraJ bring the frankincense from the mountains 
to the coast on camels (this recalls Vukm, iii. 
577). He saw stores of frankincense at al-Hafa. 
The road to the mountains runs through an area 
which i.- full of frankincense trees and has a rich 
\ egetation generally. In ancient times the cultivation 
of frankincense was probably not mticli more exten- 
sive. .Myrrh also is found in the mountains. He tells 
us. like Carter, that the savage Beduins live in 
caves in the mountains; this gives modern con- 
firmation of the statement in the Peiiplus^ § 32 
regarding the Troglodytes [see w.aB.AR], Thev seem 
to be the representatives of the earliest inhabitants. 
Their language is not understood by the .Arabs- 
this recalls what al-Istakhrl, al-ldrisi and Ibn al- 

MudjSwii say about Mehii fsee mahr.aI. Bent is 

supplemented by C. Craufurd, The Dhofar Dhtrkt 
in (,eogr. Jairnat. I.ondon tgiq (p. joi sq. a 
description of the uiins of el-Belid(. 

fila-er was the first to devote attention to the 
1 a n g u a g e of the people of the plain and mountains 
of /afar (cf. Abe^jinicy, p. 184); on his accurate 
repiodiictn-ms of Siehrat see Horamel, Ethndogie 
P 153. The specimens of language in Bent, a/. 

P. 275 V- are to be used with a certain amount 

V nu'".’".' down by 

-h Rhodokanakis from the mouth of a native in 
1904 m \,enna; they are published in vol. viii. 

0 he .Sudanioitche Expedition. Vienna igo8 (Der 
fi- 'a,-a,ubijc/,e DiaUkt im Pofiy (ZfCir)- vol. x 

1 191 1) c.mtain.s the glossary and grammar. In vol. vii 
of t ie same senes D. H, .Aluller published texts 
.n he langimge of the hill people from the same 
n.t l e autho„ty(p/iuin.;-7-ev/e. 1907); see also M 

n.ti.er. Sludicn zur Shau, i-Sp, ache, i.-iv.. in S. B 
Ab. ff 1915 — 17). 

^ \ ^ information in the 

- Table. Creek and Roman authors and the works 
of Sprenger, I). H, Muller. Clu.ser. Hommel has - 
already been quoted with bibliographical details. , 
e maj further mention on i. and 4. the ’ 
refcrences_ to earlier literature in Ritter, xii. 

view I'p,. ' '"''oy 'oaccuracies in 

in the 1 of his .sources, quoted 

heads) and\"n a“’ 7'"^' different 

A. Zehme, Ayahen nnd die Araber 


sett too Jahren.^ Halle 1875, /arjtVi. Oni. see 
the article himvar, ii., p, 310-311 by J. H. Monit- 
mann; on i. and 4. my full treatment of mam 
details in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll's Kealenz. d 
klass. AlteytunisxL'iss.^ s. v. Saba (col. 1372 c; i . 
137S, 1427 sq., 1437 sqq., 1461 sqq. [cf. s.Aii.v, n- , 
p. 3 — 18]): on 4, the articles of Bent The T..- 
floration of Southern At abia, in yourn. foi- t' ■ 
Adz'ancement of Science, 1895, P- 492 sqq.. F..xp!o- 
ration of the Frankincense Country, Southo ■: 
Arabia, in Geoqr. yourn., London 1895, vi. 109 
sqq.'. The Land of Fr ankincense and Alyriii. 111 
Ninet. Century, 1895, p. 595 sqq.', finally the 
Bibliography to MAHRA. (J. Tkatsch') 

.al-ZAFAYAN, nickname of the radjaz poet 
'Ata^ b. Lsaid .Abu ’1-Mikal (according to 
another reading: Mikdam). He belonged to the 
Banu 'Cwafa, a branch of the tribe of Sa'd b, 
Zaid Manat b. Tamlm, whence he was known 
al-Sa'di or al-Tamimi. It is clear from one of his 
poems that he went through the rising of .Aba 
Fudaik (73 = 692) and was roughly a contemporary 
of al-'Adjdjadj. 

Bibliography'. A few quoted fragments of 
his tirdjuza'i from a defective copy of the Dl'.oun. 
ed. by Ahlwardt in Samnilungen alter ara'c 
Dichter, Berlin 1903, vol. ii. (H. H. Brai" I 
al-ZAFIR. [See Fatimids, above ii. 91.] 
ZAHID. [See Zvhd.] 

ZAHIR. [See Batin.] 

al-ZAHIR ri-.Amr Ali.Ah AbC Xasr Muham- 
mad B. al-Xasir, an ‘.Abbasid Caliph. A^ 
early as Safar 585 f March- .April 11S9) the caliph 
al-Xasir had designated his eldest son Muhammad 
as his successor. Later however, he changed his 
mind in favour of his younger son 'All but since 
the latter died in 612 (1215 — 1216) and al-Xasir 
had no other male heirs, he had to come back 
to Muhammad and again have homage paid to 
him as heir-apparent. Regarding the treatment 
given the future commander of the faithful in his 
father’s house we are told in Ibn al-Athir, xii. 
287: “He was watched and guarded and could do 
nothing of his own accord”. After the death of 
al-Nasir at the end of Ramadan 622 (beg. Octobei 
1225), Muhammad ascended the caliph’s thione 
with the name al-Zahir bi-Amr Allah but his reign 
lasted only nine months and fourteen days; for 
he died on 14th Radjab 623 (July li, 1226). He 
was succeeded by his eldest son al-Mustansir. The 
Muslim historians bestow the highest piraise on 
al-Zahir for his high moral qualities. He is described 
as god-fearing, benevolent, just and gentle and 
compared with the L'maiyad 'Omar b, 'Abd al- 
AzTz who is celebrated for his piety. In politics 
however, he played an insignificant and subordinate 
part, after his accession as before, and he exer- 
cised no influence worth mentioning on the couise 
of affairs. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir, rtf-AATOT//, ed. 
Tornberg, xii. 26, 287 — 289, 298 sq.', Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, al-Takhrl, ed. Herenbourg, p. 443—448 - 
AVeil, Geschichte der Chalifen, iii. 451, 453 

(K. V. ZETTERSTlif.N ) 

ai,-M\lik al-ZAHIR GhazI, an Aiyubtd, 
second son of .Saladin [q. v ]. Born in 56S 
(1172-1173) he was installed as nominal governor 
of Halab immediately after its conquest by Sala~ 
dm at the beginning of 579 (1183), but a few 
months later Saladin handed over the town to 
Ins brother al-'Adil [q. v.]. Three years later al- 
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Zahir was definitely given Halab and several 
other towns so that his rule extended northwards 
to the frontier of Armenia, eastwards as far as 
the Euphrates (at Manbidj) and southrvards to 
near Hamat. He therefore had the task of defending 
the northern frontiers against any inroads of 
By^antlnes, Armenians and Crusaders; he streng- 
thened the fortifications [cf. ii. p. 233] and Halab 
remained a bulwark of Islam and one of the most 
prosperous places in the Aiyubid kingdom. In 
the wars with the Crusaders he loyally assisted 
his father and la(er his brother al-Afdal [q.v.] 
and his uncle al-'Adil [q. v.]. In Djuma’da II 584 
(Aug. 1188) he took the fortress of Sarmln from 
the Christians, liberated many hundreds of pri- 
soners and had all the inh.abitants who could not 
pay their ransom massacred and the defences razed 
to the ground. In the fighting that followed for 
^Akka and Jaffa al-Zahir played an energetic part 
and displayed great bravery. After the death of 
Saladin on the 27th Safar 589 (March 4, 1193) 
he hesitated in loyalty between al-Afdal, who 
had inherited Damascus and Syria, and al-'Adil 
who had received the two fortresses of al-Kerak 
[q. V.] and al-Shawbak [q. v.] with other places 
in Mesopotamia and who played the part of 
mediator m the war between his nephews. After 
al-Afdal in 892 (1195 — 1196) had to give up Da- 
mascus and Saladin’s third son, al-'Aziz who had 
inherited Egypt, had died in Muharram 595 (Nov. 
1198), there was nothing left for al-Zahir but to 
recognise al-'Adil’s suzerainty along with the other 
members of the family ; nevertheless he supported 
but without success al-.^fdal’s attempt to recon- 
quer Damascus. At the end of 597 (1201) the 
two brothers besieged this town which might have 
fallen into their hands if they had not quarrelled 
and al-Afdal dismissed the troops under his com- 
mand, and when al-'Adil threatened Halab in the 
following year, al-Zahir was forced to submit once 
more and surrender some of his possessions. In 
Sha'ban 599 (.April/May 1203) by threats he forced 
al-Afdal to suriender Kal'at Nadjm to him without 
compensation. Al-Zahir died on the 7th Djumada 
n 613 (Sept. 3, 1215) after arranging that his 
three year old son al-Malik al-'Aziz Muhammad, 
with whom his wife Da’ifa, the daughter of al- 
'Adil, had presented him, should succeed him to 
the exclusion of an older son. His atabeg Shihab 
al-Din Toghril took over the government as 
guardian of the young prince. Another daughter 
of al-'Adil’s, al-Ghaziya, whom al-Zahir had mar- 
ried in 5S2 (1186 — 1187), had predeceased him 
without leaving male heirs. Ibn al-Athir praises 
al-Zahir for his benevolence to poets and for 
his eminent political gifts, but at the same time 
says he was hard hearted and little scrupulous in i 
his choice of means. | 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, al-KZtmil.^ ed. , 
Tornberg, xi. 330 sq.^ 366; xii. 7, 34. 63 sq., 
7D 77, 79, 94 -f?-, 98 -f'/-, 102 , io5-‘o7, “o ! 
j</., 117, 119, 131, 158 s-,/-, i8i, 189, 204 -f?- ; 
227; Kamal al-Din, Ilistoirc tVAlep, transl. , 
Blocliet, passim-, Weil, Geschichte Jer Chalifen,, ; 
ill. 402, 406, 433 — 435 ; Rohiicht, Geschichte ! 
lies K’cnigreichs yerusalem, see Index ; cf. also 
the article halab. (K. V. Zetterstlen) | 
al-ZAHIR [See the articles Baibars I, B.arklk, 
F.vriMIiJS, Supra, ii. 90.] 

ZAHIR al-DIN (Saiyid) al-Mar‘.\^i, son of ' 
the Saiyid Nasir al-Din, descendant of a family of 


Saiyids, Persian statesman and historian, 
born in 815 (1412), was at the court of Muhammad, 
Sultan of Gllan, for whose son Karg'a Mirza 'All 
he composed the Chronicle of Tabaristan fiom the 
earliest times to 881 (1476). The sovereign em- 
ployed him on various missions, sent him to the 
help of Malik Iskandar, son of Malik Kayomarth 
of Rustamdar, who was fighting his brother Malik 
Ka^us and entrusted him with other military ex- 
peditions; among these he led an army against 
the fortress of Nur which he besieged unsuccess- 
fully in 868 (1463). 

Bibliography. J. von Hammer, in Fund- 
gruben des Orients, Vienna 1813, iii. 317; B. 
Dorn, Sehir-eddtn's Geschichte von Tahat istan, 
Rujan and Masanderan, St. Petersburg 1850, 
p. 13 — 17. _ _ _ (Cl. Heart) 

ZAHIR-1 FARYABI, Abu ’l-F.xdl Tahir b. 
Muh.wimad, a Persian poet of the xibk century, 
born at Faryab near Balkh in 551 (1156), a pupil 
of Rashtdl of Samarkand, entered the seivice of 
Ardashir b. Hasan, ispahbad of Mazandaran (d. 
607 == 1210), then went to the court of Toghan, 
prince of Nl.shapur (d. 582=1186); after being 
imprisoned for six years, he left Khuiasan for 'Irak 
'Adjami where he wrote panegyrics on the .Atabek 
Kizil-Arslan b. Ildigiz about 583 (1187^. Towards 
the end of his life, he retired from the world and led 
a life of devotion in Tabriz where he died at the 
end of 598 (1201) and was buried in the cemetery 
of Surkh-Ab: he was a Sunni. His 77/-t'<7« includes 
iasidas, some ghazels and a few fragments, in all 
1 15 pieces and 97 quatrains. His style resembles 
that of the court poets; it is polished and graceful 
but somewhat insipid. On him was made the verse 
which has become a proverb: “If you find Zahir’s 
Divan, steal it, even in the Ka'ba". 

Bibliography. ‘.Awfi, Lubab al-Albab, ed. 
Browne, London 1903, ii. 29S — 307; Dawlat- 
Shah, Tadhkira, ed. Browne, p. 109-114; Lutf- 
'.All-Beg, Atesji-kede, Bombay 127 7, not paginated, 
chapter on Turan ; Rida-Kuli-ixhan, .Vadjnia' 
al-Fusahcf , i. 330; Hammer, GiSth. d. schon. 
Redekunste Persiens, p. 130; E. G. Browne, A 
Literary History of Persia, ii. 412 — 425. 

(Cl. Huart) 

ZAHIR .\i,-'OMAR. In Syria, he is called 
Dahir (local pronunciation of Zahir) al-(al-)'Omar, 
from the name of his father 'Omar, sh a i kh 0 f t h e 
Banu Zaidan. nomads who had settled in the 
district of Safad [q.v.]. In 1750, Zahir lord of 
Tiberias and the upper Jordan, came to an ar- 
rangement with the Metwalis of Galilee to drive 
out the Turkish officials by degrees; after which 
he seized the ruined port of '.Akka which was 
to serve him as an outlet for the export of cotton 
and silk. He repopulated the town and hurriedly 
rebuilt the strong walls made by the Crusaders, 
which were not completely demolished at their 
depaiture. Zahir did not wish to bieak with the 
Porte, to whom he continued to pay the taxes 
{miri) without their going through the hands of 
Turkish agents. He bore no resemblance to the 
typical marauding Beduin. Wishing his authority 
to endure, he endeavoured to base it on the pro- 
sperity of the country. He protected the peasants 
and encouraged their production. Tremendously 
active, spending his life on horseback, he was 
never daunted by reverses. 

His establishment in 'Akka earned him the 
hostility of the divan at Stambul. To help him 
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to face the storm, Zahir entered into relations 
with 'All Bey [q. v,] who had just revived in 
Egypt the government of the beys or Mamluks. 
Abu Dhahab, 'Alt Bey’s lieutenant, hurried to 
bvna. took Damascus and then rebelled against 
All Bey whom he forced to seek refuge with 
Zaliir, his recent ally. The lattei quite undaunted 
began by routing the tioops of 'Othman Pasha, 
liirki^h goiernor of Damascus: after which he 
took Saida. Tne Porte laised a large army; Zahir 
could rely on the help of the Aletwalis, of a few 
hundreds of Mamluks who had accompanied 'All 
Bey, and finally on the Russian squadron under 
.Admiral Orlof which had been cruising in the 
eastern Mediterianean since 1770. The encounter 
took place along the coast, near Saida. The fire 
of the Russian slops decided the day (May 1772). 
The Russians then went on to bombard Bairut 
which they plundered. Taking advantage of this 
great success, Zahir hastened to extend his authority 
over the Palestinian provinces. From Saida to 
Ramla all the country acknowledged his authority. 
The tuie now liegan to tuin against him. ‘All Bey 
foolislily allowed himself to be drawn back to 
Eg} pt. where he u as defeated and put to death. 
'-VIl Bey being disposed of, Abu Dhahab reappeared 
in Palestine. .-After taking the places on the coast 
which belonged to Zahir, he was advancing on 
‘.Akka when death overtook him (June 1775). 
The lurkish fleet however after taking Saida, 
blockaded ‘.Akka, where Zahir had shut himself 
up. The bombardment had no effect on the old 
walls built by the Crusaders but Turkish gold 
had more success. During a mutiny in the garrison 
a shot killed instantaneously the old Beduin chief 
(.Aug 1775) ^vho had for over a quarter of a 
century defied the authority of the Porte. His 
name lemained popular in Syria. The Christians 
whom he had protected were not the last to 
regret him. 

Bioliog! aphy. Djarharti, TltV/M, Cairo 
iSSo,^ i. 371 sqq.^ 413 sqq.-, Tannus Shidyak, 
At>i6ur al-J\van /T Dqubal Lubitan^'Bznai 1859, 
p 3 ^*^ 3^t, 3S8 39^1 A olney, Voyage en 

Syne el en Eqypte. Pans 1S07, ii' 5 sqq.\ Abbe 
Mariti. Voyages dans Visle de Chypu, la Sy/ie 
el la Palestine, Paris 1791, ii. 85 sqq.-, Ed. 
l.ockroy, Ahmed le Bouchei , la Syrie el VEgypte 
an si'ecle, Paris 1885 (interesting for its 

local colour; otherwise valueless). References to 
manusciipt authoiities are given in H. Lammens, 
La Syne, precis historique, Bairut 1921, ib 
_ (H. Lam.\iens) 

•’■l-ZAHIRIYA, a school of law, which 
woidd derive the law only from the literal text 
iyii.ir) of the Kur'an and Sunna. In the 
■liranches” of law (furiL al-fikh') it still further 
increased the numlier of contradictory detailed 
regulations b) many divergencies, peculiar to it 
alone. More impoitant is its significance for the 
principles of legislation {nsid al-fikli), the develop- 
ment and elucidation of which it considerably 
urthered by Us uncompromising fight against ra\' 
istihsan and taklU [q. v.]. In the 
tiaic the Zahiii madhhab. also called’ Da’udI after 
Its blunder [see tuVuD u. KHAt.AV], became organised 
V. ■'Chool the influence of which spread 

to tersia and Khuiasan while in Spain II, n Harm 

XI 8a al-Mansur (580-594 L 

ti84_,i9g), was the Zahiri school recognised as 


the state code. But there had always been Zahiii 
in outlook, although not organised as a school or 
called one, and there continued to be such, after 
the school itself, in spite of all the conce's^ion' 
it was forced to make to the principles of it' 
rivals, had failed in the solution of probleu.'. 
which had not cropped up in the circle of t';e 
Prophet or the earlier transmitters of the Snum 
As late as 788 (1386) a Zahiri outbreak is recordcil 
in Syria, where the madhhab itself never was an 1 
in Egypt we still find Makrizi writing in th. 
Zahiri spirit. The Zahiriya attitude could be main- 
tained, especially in theory, by people who weie 
not in contact wdth the little matters of everyda\ 
life and disliking the casuistry and quarreK E.f 
the schools did not adhere to a particular schoul. 
It is therefore not remarkable that it is a mystic. 
ShaTani [q. v., N®. i], who has preserved many 
decisions of the historical Zahiriya. It is true that 
commentators on the Kur'an, notably Faldir al- 
Din al-RazI, and on the collections of tradition^ 
frequently note the particular Zahir! exegesis, htu 
on the other hand, the later jurists no longer take 
their former rivals seriously and are silent about 
them, at least in the special literature of the 
al-Fikh that has survived. Sha^rani however pir- 
Da'ud in the radiant rosette in his Mizan ("^ee 
p. 44, between Ibn Hanbal and Sufyan 1 >. 
"Uyaina and on the parallel roads to the gate of 
Paradise (p. 47) between Ibn Hanbal and Abii 
Laith b. Sa'^d. As no manuscripts of a Zahiri law- 
book are available we give as specimens of the 
distinctive features mentioned by Slia'ran! from 
Book I those relating to ritual purity. 

Details. P. 98, 13; Gold and silver vessels aie 
forbidden for eating and drinking. According to 
Nawawi, commenting on the Sahth of Muslim 
(Cairo 1284), iv. 416 and Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ Antialcs 
(ed. Reiske, ii. 262), the Zahiris on the authority 
of the hadlth in question, which only mentions 
drinking, permitted eating from such vessels. — 
P. 98, 23; The use of the toothstick is necessary; 
according to Ishak b. Rahwaihi, Da^ud’s teacher, 
deliberate neglect of this actually renders the prayer 
invalid. — P. 99, 12 sqq, and ii. 


163, 15: Wine 


and 

is' a person in a state of minor ritual im- 
purity {hada^^ q. v.) may take up and carry a 
copy of the Kurban. — P. 105, 33: Any contact 
of a man with a strange female, even a baby 
girl an hour old, produces hadath and the minur 
ablution (wndrc') is necessary. — P. 107, 26* 
is no regulation that in relieving nature we should 
turn the face or the back in the direction of the 
kibla\ it is therefore permitted. — P. 108, 17 nnd 
113, 10^ I Wiidid is according to 'Ubaid Allah 
al-Nal^a^!, a Zahiri kadi in Khurasan (d. 37 ^ ^ 
986), only valid for 5 prayers (a certain "^Lbaid 
b. 'Lmair laid it down that it was only valid for 
one). — P. 109, 24- The mentioning of the name 
of God at the ivudii^ is not only recommended 
but necessary. — P. 109, 33: According to some 
Zahiris, this also applies to the washing of the 
hands whenever purification is necessary. — P- ^ 

30 1 Ihe 7 vifdu^ does not extend to the ell^ow'’ 
(Zufar b. Hudhail, d. 158 [774], w'ho was in clo-^e 
contact with Abu Hanifa, however also held this). — 
20^ The major ritual ablution (^kusl, q. 
is only necessary after actual eflfluxus seminis. ■ 
P. H4, 21: If a woman is in a state of major 
ritual impurity {d^atiaba^ q. v.) and then enters 
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the haid [q. v.] she must perform two gkiisL — 
P. 1 14, 29 a^id 122, 22* In spite of i^anaba any 
one, even a woman during haid^ may recite the 
Kurban as he pleases. — P. 115 n : Rubbing with 
sand {tayammynum^ q. v.) actually removes a 
hadatji. — P. 120, 23' The wiping of only the 
foot-gear is valid even if it is much torn. — P. 122, 
g : A similar partial ^usl suffices for the woman 
to fulfil the demands of Kurban ii. 222 so that 
intercourse is peimitted even during the haid (so | 
also Awza'^i). j 

As these examples show, the Zahiri madhhab 
cannot be briefly summed up as “light or heavy”. 
Shar^anl has sometimes to describe it as the 
mildest and sometimes as the strictest of all. j 
The field in which many of the jurists found | 
their main object, to make alleviations, was one it [ 
could not enter upon and for example it insisted 
upon the literal text of the passages in the 
Kurban and Tradition against unbelievers to a 
degree of complete intolerance. It does not work 
systematically, for it forbade inquiry into the 
reason for a regulation and did not allow it to 
be extended to an analogous case or from the 
individual to the class. It absolutely refused to 
weaken the words of the religious sources by 
parallels from passages in pagan poets, and aimed 
at creating the true fikh al'hadlth out of the 
religious texts with the assistance of a special 
Muslim philology and lexicography. That of Malik 
seemed to it to be rcdy equally with that of Abu 
Hanifa; Shafi'i, from whom it had itself started, 
had only disciplined, not abolished rcdy, Idjnia^ 
[q. V.] could only be defined as the consensus of 
the early Companions. It made no distinction in 
degrees of prohibition or commandment; the im- 
perative, in other systems not infrequently interpreted 
as mere permission and recommendation or simple 
disapproval, meant for it the absolutely obligatory 
or completely forbidden. It naturally used a great 
mass of Tradition and it has been charged with 
not examining carefully what it took over; on the 
other hand, it was itself forced to criticism of 
tradition against many hadithy, favourable to ra^y 
which were finding recognition or against that of 
difference of opinion as a grace, but the school 
saw in this rather the disruptive influence of 
subjective methods against which it regarded itself 
as the champion of the lost unity of primitive 
Islam. In spite of Ibn Hazm, the Zahiriya never 
attained theological unity. In general it maintained 
an attitude of cautious neutiality and aloofness 
in theological disputes and in keeping with its 
respect for the literal sacred text accepted the 
utterances about God without going into any 
exegesis. 

Bibliography'. ShaTani, al-Mizan-, Cairo 
1317, passim'.^ Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist. ed. Fliigel, \ 
i. 216 — 219; Sam^ani, Kitab aUAfisab (in G. M \ 
5., XX.), S. V. AT/7</J, fol. 220 ^, g_i6, uU— 220'’', | 
5, further s. v. Zahiri^ fol. 376''i2-3o; Ibn al- i 
Athir, al-Kaniil., ed. Tornberg, xii. 95 5 t].\ I. j 
Goldziher, Die Zahiriten. Ihr Lehrsysteni tind j 
ihre Geschichte.^ Leipzig 1884. — Cf. also the 
art. DA^UD R. KH\LAF and IBN HAZM. 

(R. Strothmvnn) I 

ZAID R. ^ALI Zain AL-L\BiDtN [q. V.] gave 
his name to theZaidiya[q.v.i who revere I 
him as a political and religious martyr; 
he was the first ^Alid after the catastrophe which | 
overwhelmed his grandfather al-Husain b. 'AH * 


[q. v.] at Kerbela^ to endeavour to deprive the 
Cmaiyads of the caliphate by armed rebellion when 
he placed himself at the disposal of the Kufans as 
Imam. Except for an interval of two months when 
he was secretly seeking adherents in Basra, he spent 
a year in preparation in Kufa, hidden in constantly 
changing hiding-places. But when he was ready 
I to begin, the governor Yusuf b. “^Omar al-ThakafI, 
although at the time away in Hira, proved so well 
prepared that only a few hundred men joined Zaid, 
although many thousands had taken the oath of 
loyalty to him. After several days’ street fighting 
he was mortally wounded; the place of conceal- 
ment of his body buried under water was betrayed 
and the body exhibited in Kufa, the head in 
Damascus, Mecca and Medina. Tabari has preserved 
from Abu Mikhnaf very vivid and full accounts 
from the few survivors of the details of the fighting. 
The date, beginning of 122 (740), is however not 
quite certain, apparently because Zaid had to begin 
his revolt a few days before the date arranged in 
view of the excellence of the official secret service; 
when 121 or even 120 is given, this presumably 
neglects the long period of preparation. The Umaiyad 
police force, by no means large, owed its success 
to the remarkable irresolution of the Kufan con- 
spirators. They had gathered together in the great 
mosque, allowed themselves to be shut in and did 
not support Zaid's efforts, which several limes pro- 
mised to be successful, to release them. They were 
not homogeneous but simply a mass of discontented 
opponents of the government, including even 
Kharidils. while fuilher all those who simply wanted 
an '^Alid to be caliph did not come to the support 
of Zaid, although the story that many deserters 
appealed to his brother Muhammad al-Bahiir as 
the true imam is probably coloured by ante-dating 
later troubles within the ShFa. Moreover Zaid 
himself was not the real leader of the movement ; 
he did not come to Kufa of his own accord. 
He was in al-Rusafa with the caliph Hishani b. 
LVbd al-Malik [q. v.] to ^^hom he had turned in 
his poverty, when the governor had summoned 
him to Kufa about a debt case. Zaid himself had 
misgivings about his prospects; after the first four 
months he wanted to withdraw completely from 
the enterprise and had reached al-Kadisiya on his 
way back to his native city of Medina, when he 
was persuaded to return by some who had 

hurried after him. 

A number of writings and fragments have 
survived which go under Zaid’s name: these in- 
clude elucidations of pa.Nsage^ of the KuFan, and 
of problems of the imamate and the pilgrimage 
and especially a complete compendium of 
fikh; but in its present form, they contain too 
many theological, ritual, legal and political contra- 
dictions within themselves and to such principles 
of the later Zaidi literature as are given the 
authority of Zaid. There is however some evidence 
that he had a certain amount of learning ; while 
we need lay no special stress on his honorary 
title, halJJ al-KiiDdiiy or on the Zaidi tradition 
that Abu Hanifa studied under him and supported 
the iibing by a fetwa and money, yet it is evidence 
of legal experience that he conducted as a skilled 
advocate for the Husainids long suits against the 
Hasanids about the family endowments. 

Zaid was much celebrated in song, even as 
early as by al-Saiyid al-Himyart [q. v.] and in 
old makial books (martyrologies) ; legend endea- 
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Toured to atone for the shameful treatment of his I 
corpse by stones of miiacles: in geneial however, j 
the desciiptions. in keeping with the Zaidi attitude, 
r.ie relatively moderate in tone. At his death he 
was still in the forties; like all the 'sVlids he 
inclined to corpulence. His mother was a slave- 
giil. He himself married Raita, a grand-daughter 
of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya [q. v.]; she bore him 
k ahya. who fought in the rising and was able , 
to escape to Khurasan, where Zaid’s supporters ! 
had been working, but in 125 or 126 (743 or ! 
744) he met the same end as his father. The j 
lecdei of the Zandj [q. v.] professed to be the great- 1 
grandson of this \ ahya. As a mattei of fact the line ' 


of \ahya was by then extinct, and the descendants 
of Zaid at this time were those of Vahya’s half- 
brotheis, whose mother was a slave-giil. To .secure 
a following, Zaid mariied in Kufa a woman of the 
Baim Farkad and another of the Azd: the latter 
bore him a daughter who however died before him. 
Bibliojra p hy.^ Ibn Sa'J, ed. Sachau, v. 
-39 -'ly,; la kubi, Ta'i'ikh^ ed. Houtsma, ii. 390^7.: 
Tabaru Annaks, ii. 1667—1688. 1698—1716; 
al-Xati^ Abu Jalib Yahya b. Husain b. Harun : 
al-buthani. al-Itadaf I Ta'i IkJi al-A'imma al-Sada^ j 
MS. Beilin. N'O. 9665, fol. 13a ^qq., Berlin ! 
-b 9666, p. iqsqq.^ Leyden NO. 1974, fol- toa : 
sqq : Ifamid b. Ahmad al-Mahalli, al-HaJzdik \ 
cM.'ara-iya ft A'hnmat al-Zaidlra, 

-lb. Munich N'O. 86 , fol. sqq.\ Ahmad' b. 
.Y_ 'b ttl-iluhanna, '■Cmdat al- 
. ^Uisab Al Abi TaVib^ Bombav 1318 

esp, p 230 on the date of his death; Abu 
l-haiadj al-I-bahanl. Makatil al-TalibTyhi. Tehe- 
■ an 1307 . p- 50—61 1 Mas'udi, 

Jli 467— 473: Ibti al-Athir, n/- 

AuW ed. Tornberg, v. 171-177, l 8 i-i 86 ; 

J . Wellhausen. Du yeltpos-polithchin Oppositions- 
P^f'diien 1,11 alien Islam^ in Abh. G. IF. Gott.. 

* 901 - P- 95 sqq.. C. van | 
Arendunk,^ De opkomst van het ZaidUHschc I 
Ima.naat ,n Yemen, Leyden 1919, p. 2. 

-X'/.y 7 ‘o-is di zLlVbn 

-f//, Milan 19.9; R. Strothmann. Das Problem 
d.t htei aiischen Fersonhchkeit Zaid b. ’■AH, in 

ZATn”T '~ 52 . (R. Stroth.\unn) 

Kim-h? f' a Makkau Ld 

'hurashi. one of the religious seekers' 

V Muhammad’s I 

'i.sion, when the Prophet was about 35. He had ' 

elihefn '■'^hgion without Lbracing | 
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Though dead before Islam, Zaid was considered 
by hadith a true believer; Muhammad, declaring 
him to be in heaven, allowed prayers to be sanl 
for him. 

Bibliography'. Caetani, Annah ddl' 
Islam^ Introd., § 164, iSo, 182, N^. 2, 186, 
187; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, l/i. 105; Ibn Uhak. 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 143—146, 149. 

_ (V. Vacca) 

ZAID B. HARI TH A b. ^arahIl al-Kai i;f. 
Abu Usama, was brought as a slave to Makka 
by Hakim b. Hizam b. Khuwailid. a nephew nf 
Khadfdja’s, who had bought him in Syria and 
^old him to her. Khadidja made a gift of Zaid 
to Muhammad before his mission. His father 
Haritha came to Makka to obtain his freedom, 
but Zaid refused to leave Muhammad, who there- 
upon freed him and adopted him. He was thence- 
forward known as Zaid b. Muhammad, and was 
often associated in his adopted father’s commeicial 
enterprises. 

About ten years younger than Muhammad, Zaid 
was one of the very first converts to Islam, per- 
haps the first. He came from a tribe settled near 
Dumat al-DjandaL where converts to Christianity 
were plentiful and Jewish influences felt; his in- 
fluence on the Prophet’s religious development 
may have been considerable. 

In Madina Zaid was joined in brotherhood to 
Hamza b. 'Abd al-Muttalib. In i a, h. he went 
to Makka to accompany Sawda bint Zam^a and 
Muhammad’s daughters to Madina. A brave warrior, 
Zaid fought at Badr, Uhud, al-k^andak, was at 
al-Hudaibiya, commanded several expeditions (al- 
Karada in 2 a. H., al-^amun and al-'Is in 6, etc,) 
and was often left in command at Madina when 
Muhammad was on some military expedition. For his 
marriage to, and divorce from, Zainah bint Djahsh 
see ZAIN\-\B. Following this divorce, the verse in 
the Kurban abolishing adoption (xxxiii. 40) wa.s 
levealed. After Zainab, Zaid manied Umm Kul- 
thum bint ^Lkba, who bore him Zaid and Rukaiya, 
and Durra bint Abi Lahab, both of whom he 
divorced; Hind bint al-'Awwam and Muhammad’.s 
fieedwoman, the negroid Umm Aiman, who bore 
him Usama. 

Zaid died in 8 a. h., aged about 55, as com- 
mander and standard-bearer of the unfortunate 
expedition of Mu^ta, Muhammad mourDed him 
aod planned to avenge him [see UsAMA It. zaid]. 
His place in hadith is important, both on account 
of Muhammad’s affection for him, which induces 
orthodox tradition to set liim up as the Prophet’s 
favourite, against ^Ali b. Abi Talib, and by reason 
of his name being mentioned in the Kur’an. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, III/i. 
^6 31 i Ishak, ed. Wustenfeld, p. l 6 o — 

161, Sot — 802 ; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, 
ii. 224 227 ; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 

Introd., § 175, 223, 226, 227; I A. »., §15. 

^ • 50, § 50, 53; 5 A. H., § 201 ; 8 a. h., '§ 7- 
15; I.ammens, Fatima et Its filles de Mahomet, 
passim. ^ /y Yf^ccA) 

ZAID B. THABIT it. al-])ahhak ij. Zaid b. 
I.awdhan 1; "Amk b. 'Abd 'Manak (or 'Awf) 

B. ^lANM Ii. JIaLIK H. AI.-NArqDJAR AI.-ANSAKI 
AL-J^AZRAiyi, one of the Companions' of 
- uhammad, best known through his part in 
, the editing of the Kur'an. His father was killed 
I iB * ® kattle of Bu'ath [q. v.], five years before 
i^ray when Zaid was six years old. His 
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mother was al-Nawar, daughter of Malik b. Mu'^awiya 
b. ^Adi, also of a Madiudjadj family. 

It is said that the boy knew already a number 
of Suras when Muhammad settled in al-Madina. 
At any rate he became his secretary, who lecorded 
part of the revelations and settled the correspondence 
with the Jews, whose language or script he is 
said to have learned in 17 days or less. His quick- 
ness of understanding, his sagacity and his know- 
ledge are praised by his contemporaries' he was 
called “the rabbi of the community’’. 

After the death of Muhammad, Zaid acted in 
several capacities of greater or lesser importance. 
He was entrusted with the government of al-Madlna 
by ’^Umar and by 'Uthman, when they went to 
perforin the hatjjdj. He accompanied ‘^Umar to 
Syria. He regulated the division of the booty 
after the battle of the Yarmuk [q. v.]. He made 
the lists of those who were inscribed in the dhy}an^ 
when '^Cmar founded this institution. He was/^Jt/z 
in al-Madina and finance minister to ‘^Uihman. 
After the latter’s death he kept aloof from '^All, 
although he showed him due honour. It is said, 
howevei (Tabau, i. 3070, 3072), that he refused | 
to do homage to him. ' 

Best known is the part he took in the editing 
of the Kurban [cf. KOREAN, §§ 7, 8]. — He was a j 
specialist on the subject of hereditaiy law. 

Zaid died in 45 (665 — 666); the year:» 42, 43, j 
5 ^^ 52^ 55 i and 56 are also mentioned. The salat 
over his corpse was held by Marwan b. al-Hakam. 

Bibliography', Ibn Hisham, Sira,, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 560 ; Ya'^kubl, ed. Houtsma, 
index; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 2937, 3058, 
3070, 3072; ii. 836; see also indices; Ibn SaM, 
ed. Sachau, li/ii. 115 — 117; al-Nawawi, Tah- 
dhlb al~Asf)ia^^ ed. \Yustenfeld, p. 259 Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba^ ii. 221-223; Ibn Hadjar 
al-Askalani, Jsaba,, N^. 2865; do., Tahifh'ib at- 
TalidJilb^ Ilaidarabad 1325, iii. 399 Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschuhte des ii. 54 ; Spienger, 

Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad^ iii., 
p. xxxix. sqq,\ L. Caetani, Annalt delP Islam,, 
index to vols. i. — ii. and iii. — v. ; do., Chron. 
islamica ^ p. 505; ^Yensinck, Handbook of 
Early Muh. Traditio?!,, s. v. 

(A. J. M’exsinck) 

ZAIDAN (in modern pronunciation ZIdax), 
Diirdji, an Aiab scholar, journalist and 
man of letters, born in Bairut on Dec. 14. 
1861, died in Cairo on Aug. 21, I 9 i 4 ‘ Hoi'll in a 
poor Christian family, he had no regular education 
and in almost all branches of learning he was 
self-taught. He spent some time at the Protestant 
College and received the diploma m phaimacy. 
Soon afteiwaids he went to Egypt where for 
about a year he was on the staff of the news- 
paper al-Zamafi. In 1884 he served a drago- 
man on the expedition to the Sudan to the relief 
of Gordon, and then returned to Bairut. After 
a brief stay in London (1S86), he finally settled 
in Cairo where for some years he taught and 
was on the staff of the Ilnktataf newspaper. 
Except for his two journeys to Europe (1S86, 
1912), his literary activity was in Egypt; for 
political reasons it was only after the revolution 
that he was able to visit Turkey (Stambul 1908, 
Palestine 1913). 

His first work was of a linguistic nature: “Phi- 
losophy of Language and the Aiabic I,anguage” 
(1886, 2"d ed. 1904). Rather naive on some points, 


I it represents the first meritorious effort to apply 
I the principles of comparative philology to the 
j Aiabic language. He returned again to the same 
1 subject in his book “The History of the Arabic 
Language” (1904). He then turned to historical 
I works and textbooks : “History of Modern Egypt” 

\ (2 vols., 1889), “History of Free-masonry” (1889), 
j “General History” (first voL), “Llistory of Greece 
; and Rome”, “Histoiy of England”, “Geography 
. of Egypt”, “Genealogy among the ancient Arabs”. 

I They had no great success. — In 1891 appeared his 
I first historical novel “The last Mamlnk” (German 
' transl. by Maitin Thilo, Barmen 1917), and in 
I 1892 he began the publication of his literary 
j periodical al-Hilal. From this date till his pre- 
mature death his life was closely bound up with 
j this work. He displayed tremendous activity. Not 
I only were the majority of the articles written by 
himself (the most important of them were repu- 
1 blished by his sons in three vols. Mnkhtai at,, 1919— 

I 1921 ; he himself collected and published the 
articles of a biographical nature in 2 vols. 1902— 
j 1923; 2"d ed. 1910; 3rd 1922); every year he 
wrote a new novel and a volume of a popular 
educational nature. Al-Hilal gradually became the 
most widely circulated Arabic periodical and Zai- 
dan’s name as a novelist and historian became 
known not only in Arabic speaking countries but 
throughout the Muslim east. 

The majority (17) of his novels (22 in number) 
deal with the earlier history of Islam from the 
Arab conquest to the dynasty of the Mamluks 
(xiidh cent). The scene of three others is laid in 
the xviiitfi-xix^h centuries, one in the nineties in 
Egypt and in the period of the Turkish revolution. 
Several went through several (up to four) editions ; 
almost all were translated into Persian, Turkish, 
Hindustani and Adharbaidjani, some into other 
Oriental and European languages (besides Thilo’s 
tianslation cf. for e.xample “La socur du Khalife“ 
with Claude Farrere’s introduction, Paris 1912, 
and “Allah veuille”. Paris 1924). The main value 
of these works lies in their popularising of history. 
Written in easy and fluent language, they afford 
pleasant and interesting reading. To European 
literal)' taste they do not appeal greatly. Their 
style of composition is somewhat old fashioned 
and sentimental. 

Of his numeioiis historical works by far the 
most important is his “History of Muslim Civili- 
sation" (5 vols. 1902 — 1906). It is based on the 
well kn-jwn Euiopoan works by Sedillot. Kremer, 
Goldziher and others with many additions from 
Arabic sources and supplemented by the author’s 
knowledge of the modern life of the east. For 
Muslim lands it wa^ an achievement of the first 
rank and it was natural for the book to he trans- 
lated into other languages (Persian, Turkish, Hindu- 
stani) (cf. Bouvat in J.A.. ser. x., vol. xix., 1912, 
p. 401 — 402). Even a European scholar can fre- 
quently find details which are not given elsewhere 
(cf. de Goeje, in J. A , ser. x., vol. iii., 1904, 
P- 35 ^^ 359 )* fouith volume was translated 

into English liy D. S. Margoliouth (6^. d/. 5 .. iv., 
Leyden 1907). A supplement to this work is his 
unfinished “History of the Arabs before Islam” 
(1908) which has all the merits and demerits of 
the larger work. 

No less important for the east was his last 
great woik “History of Aiabic Literature” (4 vols. 
1911 — 1914) with index 1922; abbreviated edition 
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in one vol. 1924). This was the first work in 
Aiabic, designed on European principles. Basing 
his work on those of Brockelmann, Huart etc., 
Z.aidiin also used Egyptian collections of MSS. and 
here and there produced new materials for European 
scholarship. His use of the European sources is 
not always above criticism as was shown by the 
reviews by Shaikhs {al-Mashrik, xiv., 1911, p. 
582—595; xv„ 1912, p, 597—610; xvi., 1913, 
p. 792 — 794) and P. .Anastase (Lujhaf al-^Arab^ 
I., 1912, p. 392—397; '■ , 1912. p. 52—62, 139— I 
146, 205 — 209; iv., 1914, p. 82 — 90; cf. also M, ■ 
H. Haikal, Fi Arkat al-Faragh^ Cairo 1 925, p. 
221 — 247). The fourth volume is the most im- 
portant for European scholarship; it gives a good 
survey of Arabic literature in the .xixth century 
and with the corresponding works of Shaikho and 
Tarrazi is our only source for the study of this ■ 
period. 

Of his other works the following may be 
mentioned: “Science of Physiognomy"’, “Categories 
of Mations". AVonders of Nature” and the description 
of his journey to Europe (in al-Hilal^ reprinted 
separately 1923). His “Memoirs” which he left, and 
which to judge from the extracts published are 
very interesting, are shortly to be published by ' 
his sons, who are continuing the publication of : 
al-Hilal. 

Zaidan was not an original investigator yet he , 
was of epoch-making significance for Arabic ' 
speaking countries, acquainted with European ■ 
methods. He made accessible many and varied ' 
subjects and showed that every Arab must take ' 
an interest not only in the advance of European ! 
technique and exact sciences but also m his history 
and literature. He was no revolutionary in the 
intellectual field, but of a very fine and noble 
character. The sharp criticism, which his works 
frequently met, was for the most part superficial 
(cf e. g. Amin al- 3 Iadani, A a bsJi al-Hadhayan min ; 
Ta'nkji Diirjji Zaidury Bombay 1307, or Yusuf ■ 
Jabshi, al-Burhan fi 'ntikad Riviavat '^Adhra \ 
Knrnifii^ Cairo 1900, and particularly Shibli al- 1 
Nuhniini. IntikaJ Kttdb Tfirikh al- Tamaddun al- . 
Islami. Cairo 1330). Conservative Muslims could ^ 
not forgive the fact that he, a Christian, wrote 
on specifically Muslim subjects, as was amply ' 
shown by the attacks on his being offered a' 
professorship in the Universite Egyptienne. The 
purists (like Ibrahim al-Yazidjl) criticised his i 
language and style in the most fault-finding spirit. ' 
The first quarter of the xx* century has .shown ' 
how great a part Zaidan played; his name will 
never be forgotten in the history of modern Arabic 
literature and society. 

Bibliography. European accounts of Zaidan 
are not complete (e. g. Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ 
ii. 483a); the most important are those of 
Hartmann, The Arabic Press cf Egypt^ London 
1899- p. 35—36, 72 and do., Die arabische Frage 
Leipzig 1909, p. 586— 5SS; Margohouth, in J ' 
R.A S.. xxxvi. (1904), 582—586: Desormeaux 
S38-845; II. A. R. . 

Studies in contemporary A, able literatnre., in 
>■ . . 5 .. IV. 75 g_y 6 o: G. Kampffmeyer, Index 
^ur neuer.n arabischen Literatur^ M S O S 

Cf- also L. Shaikho’, 
Ta nkh al-Adab al-aiablya fi 'l-RiiF al-aic-coal 
min al-Karn al- lAvrin. Bairut 1926, p. 71- 
cncyclopidiqiie de hiblio- 

g aphie aiabe, Cairo 1929, p. 985—987. A- 


I general characterisation and biography based on 
personal relations with special reference to hib 
novels is given by Ign. Krackowsky in the article 
Ver historische Roman in der neueren at abischin 
Litteratur^ Leipzig 1930 (= If’’. /., vol. 12 
p. 69 — 79); the Arabic biography with portrait 
in Ilyas Zakhura, Mir^at al-^Asr fl Tank'' 
wa-Rusum akabir al-RidJal bi-Masr.^ Cairo 1897. 
p. 457 — 464 and in the appendi.x to the fouith 
posthumous volume of his History of Arabl- 
LiUratute (Cairo 1914, p. 323 — 326; a list nf 
his works is also given there). The hiograph\ 
has been reprinted in an extended form (with 
five portraits) as an introduction to the hr^t 
volume of his Mukhtarat (Cairo 1919, p. 7 — 16;: 
cf. also al-Hilal ft ^arbfin Sana (Cairo 193-. 
p. 9 — 40). His personality is undoubtedly 
worthy of a systematic monograph. 

(Igx. Kratschkowsky) 

al-ZAIDTVA, the practical group of the 
Shi^^a, distinguished from the Ithna L\^ariya [q. v.j 
and the Sab'^iya [q. v,] by the recognition of Zaid 
b. ^Alt. After the latter’s death they took part 
in several ^Alid risings but were not a united body. 
Writers on heresy distinguish eight schools among 
them ; from Abu ’ 1 -Djarud, who combined warlike 
activity with apotheosis of the imams and belief 
in a Mahdi, to Salama b. Kuhail whose Zaidism 
was watered down to a simple ShT*^a point of view. 
It was the same as regards theology'. The Zaidiya 
only became a united community when ^Alid 
claimants to the imamate themselves look over the 
spiritual leadership. As far as can be ascertained 
this was the work of two men: i. al-Hasan b. 
Zaid [q. v ], founder about 250 (864) of a Zaidi 
state in the south of the Caspian Sea, and 2. al- 
Kasim al-Rassi, Ibn Ibrahim Tabataba b. Ismsbl 
al-Dibadj b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. 
‘^Ali b. Abl Talib (d. 246 = 860). While the works 
of al-Hasan b. Zaid are only known indirectly from 
quotations, we possess some by al-Kasim, who 
was however quite un.successful in the political 
sphere, although his name has only recently become 
better known in connection with his polemics against 
the Christians (Di Matteo, in R.S.O.., ix., 1921 — 
^923-) P- 301^ — 364) and against Ibn al-Mukaffa' 
(M. Guidi, La lotta tra Tislatn e il manicheismo. 
Rome 1927). The school founded by al-Kasim and 
developed by his successors, now the only surviving 
school, is Mu'^tazili in theology, in ethics anti- 
MurdjPite with a puritanical trait in its rejection 
of mysticism; indeed orders are forbidden in the 
modern Zaidi state. In worship it has certain 
“sectarian” features in common with the other 
Shi'is : the call to prayer ‘‘come to the best of 
works”; the fivefold takblr in the funeral service; 
rejection of the mash ^ala d-khuffain (wiping the 
covered foot as a substitute for washing), of the 
impious leader at prayer and of the eating of the 
meat, killed by a non-Muslim. In family law they 
prohibit mixed marriages, on the other hand they 
do not allow mut^a [q. v.]. As their opponents 
were almost entirely Muslims they observed in 
theory at least the regulations for dealing with 
bughat. those who refused obedience to the imam; 
but as there was in addition the distinction Mu'^ta- 
zills and Sunnis, the Zaidls often called themselves 
simply the believers in contrast to them, just as 
they called their wars djihad with the corresponding 
legal consequences. As a result of the scattered dis- 
tribution of the original Zaidls, we find the most 
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diverse views on legal questions, which were not 
fundamental for the sect as such. These are registered 
by later writers without the accusation of heiesy 
in their simple delight in al-Jikk^ and we 

find individual Zaidis appearing with individual 
Sunnis against other Zaidis and other Sunnis in 
changing combinations, so that the ZaidI madhhab 
m practice is a fifth alongside of the four. The 
Zaidi Abu ’l-Hasan "^Abd Allah b. Miftah gives 
a vivid picture of this in his al-Mtoiiaza^ al^mukh- 
tar min al-Ghaith al-midrar (vol. i., Cairo 1328). 
In the present day Zaidi state there must of course 
be greater uniformity ; this is brought about by 
the use of al-Azhar fi Fikh al-A^imma al-utkar 
(Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ ii. 187, g, i) of Ahmad 
b. Vahya b. al-Murtada (see below) and al-Kau'd 
al' nadir (see Bibli) as official text-books. 

The essential demands on the imam are: 

a. Membership of the Ahl al-Baif^ without any 
distinction between Hasanids and Husainids, i. e. 
no succession by inheritance; b. ability to resort 
to the sword if necessary for offence or defence 
so that neither a child nor a concealed Mahdi can 
be considered; c. the necessary learning: how 
seriously this is taken, is shown by the vast mass 
of writings of imSms at all times. As there could 
therefore be no dynastic tradition, and individual 
success was in the end the deciding factor, 
we have no series of imams without a break; we 
find rather the possibility of “an age without an 
imam” recognised wdth a sense of the realities, 
while we also have the opposite: “several imams 
at one time”, i. e. the frequent appearance of an 
anti-imam; if the latter can oust his predecessor, 
the former’s deposal or abdication is recognised 
as legal; if there is a turn in the tide he may 
however come back. If the qualifications for the 
imamate are not completely possessed, he cannot 
be recognised as full imam; w’e thus have imams 
of war or of learning only. Leaders whose strength 
is only sufficient to keep alive the Zaidi claim 
are called da^i^ muhtasib^ mukiasjd^ etc. The un- 
certainty as to who is really to be cousideied an 
imam is seen in the list of those among “^Alid 
pretenders who have been chosen by the later Zaidiya 
as a state to preserve a connection with the original 

In the first list preserved, that of the founder 
of the Zaidi kingdom in the Vaman, we have: , 
l.^Ali; 2. al-Hasan and 3. al-Husam; then 4. Zaid ■ 

b. 'All and his son 5. Vahya; then the three 
brothers 6. Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah [q. v.], 7. 
Ibrahim [q. v.], also 9. Vahya who appeared in 
Dailam after fighting alongside 8. al-Husain b. 'All 
b. al-Hasan; lastly 10. Muhammad b, Ibrahim Taba- 
taba who rebelled with Abu ’ 1 -Saiaya and il. his ' 
brother, the already mentioned al-Kasim al-Rassi. 
Later lists add as many as 10 more names; among 
them the most interesting for the theory of the 
imamate is Idris [q. v.], another brother of 6, 7 ’ 
and 9, who, although he fulfilled the qualifications 
for an imam, founded a kingdom in the Maghrib 
which remained Sunni. 

The political ambitions of the Zaidiya have been ; 
realised in two places: On the Caspian , 
Sea about 20 imams and difl appeared from al- ^ 
Hasan b. Zaid down to about 520 (1126) at j 
irregular intervals and sometimes also in opposition 
to one another. The Zaidis there afterwards became ' 
merged in the little sect of Nuktawis. The founder : 
of the Zaidi state in the Yaman was al-Hadi ila ^ 
’ 1 -Hakk Vahya b. al-Husain, grandson of al-Kasim | 


al-Rassi. It has survived all the kingdoms of the 
Yaman although it has frequently been driven 
back into its starting point Sa'da, for example at 
the beginning of the fourth (tenth) century on 
the death of al-Nasir Ahmad, son and second 
successor of al-Hadi, and in the course of this 
century only minor efforts at expansion could be 
made by sons and giandsons of this Ahmad and 
also by collateral lines descended from al-Kasim 
but not through al-Hadi; among the latter were 
the 'Aiyani. One of these was the prolific writer 
the imam al-Mahdi al-Husain b. al-Mansur al-Kasim 
w'hose death in 404(1013) in view’ of the hopeless 
outlook pioduced a schism at which a group w'hich 
expected the Mahdi at the end of a millenium 
broke off. About 447 (1055) al-Nasir Abu ’ 1 -Fath 
b. al-Husam fell in battle against the Sulaihids 
[q.v.]; he w’as called al-Dailami because his oiiginal 
sphere of activity had been among the Caspian 
Zaidis. He was a descendant of Zaid b. 'Ali ; it 
is therefore inaccurate to describe the Vaman imams 
as Rassids. It was not till 533 (1138) that a 
successor to him appeared (till 566= 1170) in 
al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. Sulaiman of the family 
of al-Hadi; in addition to his military campaigns 
W'hich look him as far as Nadjran, he conducted 
a liteiary campaign against the theological heresy 
of the Mutarifis. The disorder of the viiffi (xiiitk) 
century is seen in the fact that al-Mahdi Ahmad b. 
al-Husain of the family of Abu T-Barakat b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Kasim al-Rassi was murdered in 656 
(1258) by his own people after being imam for ten 
years. Al-Mahdi Ibrahim b. Tadj al-Din Ahmad had 
a rival imam in Vahya b. Muhammad of a quite 
unknown Hasanid family of al-Saradji and he him- 
self ended in the prison of the Rasulid [q.v.] 
al-Muzaffar Yusuf in Ta'izz while al-Mutawakkil 
al-Mutahhar b. Vahya, again of al-Iladi’s line (d. 
699= 1299), is famous as al-Muzallal hi ’ 1 -Gha- 
mama, because a cloud enabled him to escape 
from the pursuing Rasulid al-Mu^aiyad DaNvud when 
he was on a dangerous retreat into Khawlan. The 
succession in the imamate to his son al-Mahdi 
Muhammad and his grandson al-Mutahhar was 
inteirupted by several strangers, for example al- 
Mu’aiyad Vahya b. Hamza, descendant of the 
“Twelver” Imam ‘'Ali al-Rida [q.v.]; his writings 
filled “as many sheets of paper as there were 
days in his life". No less prolific as a writer was 
al-Mahdi Ahmad b. Vahya b. al-Murtada (d. 836 = 
1432), imam for several days only. After several 
imams had fought with one another and wdth the 
Tahirids for Dhimar and San'a^, his grandson al- 
Mutawakkil Vahya Sharaf al-Din had to retire for 
a time to Thula before the invading generals of 
the Egyptian Mamluks (m 933 = 1527}. His son 
al-Mutahhar was temporarily able to regain all 
land lost as far as al-Tihama. In the meanwhile 
Ottoman suzerainty had been established and his 
grandson ended in prison in Stambul, as did in 
1004 (1595) al-Nasir al-Hasan b. 'Ali of a different 
line from al-Hadi, after maintaining himself in 
al-Ahniim for seven years as imam. 

At the end of this year al-Mansur al-Kasim b. 
Muhammad, also of the house of al-Hadi. opened a 
new' era in Zaidi history with his call to arms 
and fought successfully till his death in 1029 
(1620), and in the reign of his son al-Mu’aiyad 
Muhammad (d. 1054 = 1644) the Ottomans 

abandoned the Vaman (1045 = 1635). a rule, 
the imams since then have belonged to the family 
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of this al-Kasim, although genuine Zaidi families 
which had once pioduced imams, successfully came 
to the front again after centuries; there were 
however fiequent domestic feuds m which the 
uiffeieiit Arab tribes were placed off against one 
another. The death of al-Mu^aiyad Muhammad b. 
IsniaTl b. al-ICasim (1097 = t6S6J was for example 
attributed to poisoning by his nearest lelatives. 
A state of order was lestoied under al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas b. al-Mansur al-Husain (d. 1189=1775); 
S.an'a' to this day bears witness to his activity 
as 1 builder. Although his son al-Mansur ‘Ali 
(d, 1224=1809) in who.se time the Wahhabis 
penetiated into al-Tihama, was incapable, his 
grandson al-Mutawakkil Ahmad was able to 
restoie Older in San'a’, although al-Tihama passed 
to the Sharifs of Mecca: he built a treasury and 
a library. The latter's grandson al-Mansur “xTII b. 
al-Mahdi ‘Abd Allah (from 1251 = 1835) is as 
uufavouiably described even by the Zaidis them- 
selves as by C. J. Cruttenden who calls him a 
drunkard ((f. A’. G.b’., vrii., 1S38, p. 284). His by 
no means incapable grandson Muhammad b. Yabya, 
threatened by an anti-imam, took the fatal step of 
sununonmg the Turks from al-Tihama and they 
entered San'a' in 1264 (1847) but were driven 
out by the people who had risen in rebellion. 
Risings of the tubes and raids by the Karmatians 
incieascd the general disorder. Then three deposed 
imams, originally enemies, joined against the imam 
al-Mutawakkil Muhsiu b. Ahmad and on Safar i6, 
1289 (April 25, 1812) played San'S^ again into 
the hands of the Turks. While Muhsin’s son 
Muhammad wanted to be imam tiiere with Turkish 
approval and in Turkish pay, the Husainid al- 
Iladi Shaiaf al-Din Muhammad, a descendant of 
the above mentioned Vahya b. Hamza of the 
vui'h (xivth) century, maintained an independent 
imamate in al-.Minum and S.Tda from 1296 to 
1307 (1879 — 1S90). Then al-Mansur Muhammad 
b. \.ihya Hamid al-Din, starting from .Sa'da and 
al-.Ahnum by much fighting and abo diplomatic 
negotiations with the Turks, contended for the 
right of the Zaidis in Yemen generally to live ac- 
coiiling to the Zaidi ShariH, His son al-Mutawakkil 
T ah\a who succeeded on Rabf I 20, 1322 (June 4, 
1904) was still more vigorous. In obedience to his 
summons tlie tribes at once attacked the Turkish 
strongholds. San‘'a‘’ w'as suirendered in 1904 and 
could only be reconquered after a regular war. 
Vahja did not take adiantage of Turkey's difii- 
cullies aftei the war in Tripolis. but in Safar 1337 
(Yuv. 1918) he was able to occupy San'ak In 
1341 <^19231 he successfully resumed his fight for 
al-Tihama uiih the lilimids of ‘Asir. This proximity 
to tlie protectorate of ‘Aden involved the new 
king of the T aman, Zaidi imam and annr al- 
um numn., in the wider spheie of international 
politics. His latest attempt at exjiansion is directed 
against the Karmatians of Xadjian just as one 
of Iiis eailiest victims was the dlfi of the Karm.rtians 
aiound Menakha. T his fighting makes the imamate 
of the present Yah) a recall, as in many other 
points, even the true Zaidi tenor of hi.s encyclicals 
(see m Abd al-Wasi‘, cf. Jhll.), that of the first 
lahj.i al-M.r.li. Ije is reckoned — which may 

helli to throw light on the theory of the imamate 

his descendant in the 26'k generation, but counting 
partially recognised and anti-imams about his 
looth successor ,n office. Of his ancestors his 
ather ai-Mansur Muhammad was an imam. His 


grandfather Vahya Hamid al-Din was a vizier and 
in 1293 (1876) was imprisoned by the Tuik^ iii 
San’^a^ with many other scholars and notable-. 
For ance^tors of note we have to go back to the 
seventh, Muhammad, and the eighth, al-Husain. 
both learned commentators on legal works; it i' 
not till the ninth that we have another imatii. 
al-Mansur al-Kabim (d. I029 ~i620j who fouglu 
the Turks- Going further back still we find in the 
viith (xiiUh) centuiy, the sixteenth ancestor al- 
Husain al-Asghar, vs ho had however only the. 
rank of emir and as imam-', whose title was however 
not undisputed, in the fourth (tenth) century the 
22nd ancestor al-Kasim, the 23rd da'l Vusuf an I 
the 24‘h Vahya; the 25*-h wa.^ the full imam al- 
Xasir Ahmad and the 26^^ al-liadi Vahya himseli. 

Bibliography. On the original source^ 
/j'/., i. (1910), p. 354 — 368 and li. (191 V- 
p. 49 — 78; since then there has been printed 
al-Husain b Ahmad al*Haimi al-8an^ani, 
aRnadir.^ a commentary with glosses on 
al-Fikh al-kabir (4 voh, Cairo 1347 — ^3492^- 
the collections, numbering many hundred>, of 
Zaidi manuscripts in Europe, a catalogue ol 
MSS. in Vienna has not yet appeared and that 
of those in Milan by E. Griffini (in R.S.O.^ 
from vol. ii., i8o8j has not been finished. — • 
Cf, also the articles san^a’, UTRtiH, al-mansur 
Id ’llah Ai.-KASiM (two imams), al-Mahl*I li* 
DiN ALLAH AHMAD (three imams), zaid b. ^ali 
and the references there given: especially on 
the latter see C. van Arendonk and E. Gritfim; 
Ash'^ari, Makalat al-Islanityin.^ ed. Ritter, index; 
SJiahrastaDi, ed. Cureton, p. X15 — X2i; Ibn 
Hazm, aUFasJ ji Cairo 1325, iv. 179 “ 

i88, and thereon J. Friedlander, in J. 0 . S.. 
xxviii. (1907), p. I — 80 and xxix. (1909)1 
p. I — 183; R. Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht di) 
Zaiditen^ Strassburg 1912; do., Kultus dtr 
Zaiditen.^ Strassburg 1912; Amin al-Raihani 
MulTik al-lArab.^ Hairut 1924, p. 69 “t 9 ^j 
Guidi. Gli senttori Zayditi e Resegesi coranica 
Mittazilita.^ Rome 1925; A, S. Tritton, 77 ^^ Rist 
of the Imani'i of Sanaa., Oxford 1925? "^Abd al- 
\VasV b. Vahya al-Wasi^I al-Vamanl (sic), TfrikL 
al-Yuman., Cairo 1346; Muhammad b. Muhain* 
mad b. Vahya Zubara al-Hasani al-Vamaui (sic) 
al-vSan'^ani, Ifail ai-lVatar min Tarddjint Ridful 
al- Yaman fi d-Karn al-thalith ^afiar^ Cairo 134 ^* 
(R. Strothmann) 

ZAILA'^, a port on the African coast o 
the Gulf of 'Aden. It lies on a narrow tongue 
of land, which is cut off fiom the mainland at 
high water and is the only harbour of importance 
in Hiltibh Somaliland. Formerly an important 
trading centre and one of the largest ports of 
export for the slave trade with Arabia, the town 
now only possesses modest remnants of buildings 
of the middle of the xivth century like the tomb 
of ^ekh Ibrahim, and also the fort erected to 
the wcbt of it by the Indian government, the 
palace of .^armakai 'Ali of which only the ground- 
floor and the first story survive and a mosque. 
Alongside of the rums of the old Arab houses, 
of which only one or two are habitable, stand 
hundreds of rectangular huts of straw (^arifi). 
The town covers an area of 40 — 50 acres; the 
the part built of stone covers barely a fifth of 
, this, dhe town was formerly surrounded by u 
stone wall; its ruins were used to build the quay 
' of the harbour which can only be approached by 
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Arab sailing ships at high water. At the entrance 
to the harbour is the customhouse and the guard- 
house as well as the old residency, southeast of 
this was a mission station which later fell into 
rums. Numerous tombs of ^ekhs surround the 
town, among which that of Shekh Dmi b. SaM 
al-Dm is held in special veneration. The population 
reveals a considerable mixture of Hamitic and 
Semitic blood and is estimated at 7,000. The 
coral reefs around Zaila" which contain many 
peail oysters, give the inhabitants a remuneiative 
industry. Merchants of Zaila' finance the pearl 
fishers who come from Zaila*^ and the oppo^^te 
Arabian coast. The yield is quite considerable. 
Until the rise of D|ibutl about 35 miles N.W. of 
Zaila', which is now connected by railway with 
Harar, Zaila'^ was the port of export of Abyssinian 
coffee, but its trade has now declined consideiably. 
The mam aiticles of export are the smaller domestic 
animals and hides, which go mainly to the Vaman. 

In ancient times Analites occupied the site of 
Zaila*^; it attained increasing importance after the 
foundation of the Axumite kingdom and was in 
direct relations with India. The Arab geographers 
Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal and al-Mukaddasi describe 
Zaila" as the port of Abyssinia for trade with the 
Vaman and Hidjaz, Goat-skins were the chief 
exports which the V'aman market absoibed in 
great quantities with the tremendous development i 
of the leather industry under Persian rule. 

When Ibn BattuU visited the town, it was 
considered the metropolis of the kingdom of 'Adal ; 
at the beginning of the xvi'h century, it fell into 
the hands of the Tuiks, who however were defeated 
in 1516 by the Portuguese, who burned the town. 
About 1525 it attained a new importance under 
Muhammad Gran [q, v.], ruler of 'Adah then 
passed into dependence on the Serifs of Mukha. 
In 1848, it passed to ^Ali Shannakai who paid 
tribute to the governor of Mukha. On his death j 
it went to Abukr Muhammad Pasha, was conquered . 
by Egyptian troops in 1870 and visited by General 
Gordon in 1878. The town was then very pro- | 
sperous and conti oiled the whole trade with the j 
interior. In 1884 the Egyptian troops vacated the ; 
town and since 1SS5 it has been an English 
possession first under the India Office, then the 
Foreign Office and now under the Colonial Office. 

Bibliography. al-Utakhu, B.G.A..^ i. 36; 
Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A.^ li. 41; al-Mukaddasi, B. 
G.A..^ iii. 102, 242; al-Hamdani, Si/ai Jjj,at.irat 
al-^Arab.^ ed. D. H. Muller, Leyden 1884 — 1891, : 
p. 57; V'akut, ed. Wustenfeld, ii. ' 

966; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten 
des Orients (Abh. Ah d/., iu./3, Leipzig 1864), 
p. 150; Ralph E. Urakc-Brockman, Bninli So- 
tnaliland.^ London 1912, p. I — 3*^1 264, 270 ■ 
(pictures of Zaila' at p. 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 30). ! 

(A. Grohmann) 

ZAIN al-'ABIDIN. [See 'Au b. ar-Hcsain, 
al-Tunisi.] 

ZAIN al-DIN AbU Bakr Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad al-Khaw.vfT, founder of an order j 
called after him ZainTya, which traced itself j 
to 757 (1356) Idiawaf j 

(between Bushandj and Zuzan) in Khurasan, and ’ 
was buried in 838 (1435) at the village Malin (two ■ 
parasangs from Herat), whence his remains were , 
transferred to Darwi^abad, and thence to the , 
^Idgah of Herat, where a mosque was built over | 
them. He obtained authorization {idjaza) in Egypt 1 


from Nur al-Dm 'Abd al-Rahman al-Misri (iVq/h/^ 5 / 
al-Uns.^ N®. 505), and returned to Central Asia, 
but visited Egypt again, whence he sent in 822 
(1419) a gravestone for Kh^adia Muhammad Parsa. 
who died in Madina, and from one of whose letters 
our authorities derive some of their information 
about him. In Egypt he made a disciple of 'Abd 
al-Rahim b. al-Amir al-Marzifuni, who accompanied 
him to his home; m Jerusalem of 'Abd al-Latif 
b. L\bd al-Rahman al-MakdisI, and one 'Abd al- 
MiVti, a Maghiibi. A fouitli disciple was Kh^^'Idja 
Sa'd al-Dm of Kashghar, the most celebrated native 
of that place (d. 860 = 1456; Relation de P Anibas- 
sade au Kliartzin^ tiansl. C. Schefer, 1879. p. 164). 
Zain al-Dm was the author of several works: Risdlat 
al-lVasdvd al-KudPiya.^ composed in Jerusalem, al- 
Azotad al-Zainiya, and a treatise on asceticism. 
A grandson of his, also called Zain al-Dm, was a 
courtiei of Babur, and translated his Memoirs into 
Peisian. 

Bibliography’. Xafahat al-L'ns.^ 
aPMiakrPik al-XiPmaniya.^ transl. O. Reseller, 
Constantinople 1927, p. 38 — 41; Brockelmann, 
G.A.L., li. 206. (D. S. Margoliouth) 

ZAINAB. [See Almouavids.] 

ZAINAB BINT DJAH^ b. Ki ab, al-AsadIva, 
one of Muhammad’s wives, was the daughter 
of Umaima bmt 'Abd al-MuUahb; her kitnya was 
Umm al-Hakam and her name had been Baira. 
One of the first emigrants to Madina, she was a 
virgin (some tiaditious say a widow) when the 
Prophet gave her m maniage to his freedman and 
adopted son Zaid b. Haritha. 

In 4 A. II. Muhammad, calling on Zaid in his 
home, saw Zainab alone and fell in love with her. 
Zaid divorced her m older that the Prophet might 
marry her; the latter’s scruples were set at rest 
by the revelation of Kurban xxxiii. 36 — 39. Zainab 
received a dowry of 400 dirhams. She was proud 
of the circumstances of her marriage, and used 
to say that .Muhammad's other wives had been 
given to him by their fathers and brothers, while 
her union had been brought about by special 
divine revelation. The ayat aPhid^ab (xxxiii. 53) 
IS said to have been revealed on the occasion of 
Zainab’s wedding feast, and Kur'an Ixvi. i is also 
referred by some to Zainab and to the other wives’ 
envy of her, 

Zainab was a friend of 'A^i.^a’s, and, next to 
her, Muhammad's favorite. She accompanied him 
on the expedition against I^aibar. Her charity is 
celebrated; Muhammad’s prediction ‘‘the longest- 
handed of my wives shall be the first to join me 
in paradise” alludes to this. She had leceived 
12,000 dirhams from 'Omar in 20 A. 11., but left 
no money, having given all to the poor. 

Zainab was about 35 on her maniage to Mu- 
hammad, and died at about 50, in 20 or 21 a.h. 

The episode of the Prophet’s infatuation with 
his adopted son’s wife was made much of by 
Christian propaganda (see Marracci, Rejiiiatio Al- 
L'orani.^ p. 5^2); modern Muslim biographers and 
commentators of the Kui'an have tried to present 
the episode in a seemlier light, e. g. Muhammad 
'Abduh in Tafslr al-Fatiha loa-Muihkilat al- 
Kiiran.^ Cairo 1330, in the chapter entitled Taivdih 
MaPalat Zaid iva Zainab \ and Mawlaiia Muhammad 
'Ali in his biography Muhammad the Prophet., 
Lahore 1924, p. 249 — 250. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, viii. 
71 — 82; Caetani, Annali delP Islam., i a.h., 
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§15, NA 25; 5 A. H., §20—2758 A.H., §15, 
2: 10 A.H., §139, A'“. 8; 20 A.H. §267, 
29S. 400 — 406; Ibn Ishak, ed. Wustenfeld, 
ji, 1004; a literary portrait ; Enrico Kuta, Visioni 
a' Client; e d' Oecidcnte^ Milan 1924, p. 35 — 45; 
'/a ,idb. (V. Vacca) 

ZAINAB BINT KHUZAIMA B. al-Hariih al- 
II11.AUVA. one of Muhammad’s wives, had 
Ijoine the name of Umm al-Masakin since the 
Diahiliia Hei first husband, al-Tufail b. al-Harith, 
had divorced her; the second, 'Ubaida b. al-IIarith, 
V, as killed at Badr. Muhammad married her in 
Ramadan 4 A H. and gave hei a dowry of 400 
dirhams ; she died 2 or 8 months later, the first 
of his Madinese wives to die before him, and was 
buried in the cemetery of al-Baki'. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, viii. 
S2 ; Caetani. Annali delV Isldm.^ 4 A. H., § i6 and 
§22; al-Tabail, ed. de Goeje, i. 1775 — 1776; 
Ibn al-.\thir, Usd al-Ghaba. v. 466 — 467. 

• (Vk Vacca) 

ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD, one of the 

Prophet's daughters, said to have been the 
eldest, was maiiied befoie her father’s mission to 
her maternal cousin .Abu ’l-’AsI b. al-RabI'. 

bhe was m al-Ta'if at the time of Muhammad’s 
hujjia. and did not follow him to Madina; her 
husband, still a pagan, was taken prisoner at Badr. 
Zainab sent a necklace which had belonged to 
Khadidja to ransom him, and Muhammad freed 
him on condition that Zainab should come to 
Madina. On her way thither she was maltreated 
by al-Habbar b. al-Aswad and had a fall which 
caused her to miscariy (some authors place this 
accident in 8 A. H. and attribute her death to it). 

Hei husband was taken prisoner a second time 
in 6 a. h. in the expedition of al-^Is, and freed 
by his wife s intercession. He became a Muslim 
in 7 and was reunited to his wife by a second 
mairiage. 

Zainab died in Madina in 8 a. h. She had two 
childien, "All who died in infancy, and L’mama, 
married to ‘All b. Abi Talib after Fatima’s death. 
Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, viii. 
20 24; Caetani, Annali delV Isla/n.^ Introd., 

§ 160, .\o. i; § 349, NO, j; 2 a. H., §82; 6 
ib, § 9 ; 7 A. H., § 3 ; 8 A. H., § 80, 81, 201 ; 
al-Tabaii, ed. de Goeje, ni. 2303 — 2307; H. 
I.ammens, Fatimah et Us piles de Mahomet., 
_ (V. Vacca) 

.vi.-ZAINABI. Abu ’l-K.\sim 'AlI b. Tirad b. 
Muhammad, a vizier of the RAbbas'ids. He 
and his family had the name ZainabI because they 
were descended from Zainab bint Sulaiman b. 
Ah b, Abd Allah b. al-^Abbas, the cousin of the 
two lust 'Abbasid.s, «ho was held in great honour 

among Ae ‘Abbasids. In Radjab 453 (July Aug. 

1061 j his father Tirad was appointed chief inspector 
Ciakib al-nukabU) of the ‘Abbasid sharifs and after 
his death m Shawwal 491 (Sept. 1098), 'All al- 
Zamabi mheiited this office with which was com- 
bined in 517 (1123— 1124) that of the 'Alid chief 
inspectorate {nikabat alkalaudrin). After the dis- 
missal_ of the vizier Djalal al-Din b. Sadaka in 
lijumada I 516 (July — Aug. U22), al-Zainabi ad- 
ministered the vizieiate for some months but was 
not actually appointed vizier. It was not till Rabi' II 
523 (Apiil 1129) that the caliph a!-Mustarshid 
'" 526 (ii 3 i_ii 32 )however, 
al-Zamabi was dismissed and A nusharw an b. Khalid 
appointed m his place. In the meanwhil? al- 


Mustarshid was assassinated and his son al-Raih’ 1 
succeeded him (529=1135). But the very iiusi 
year the latter w’as declared unfit to rule by i i 
official fatwa of a number of theologians, and leg.':- 
at the instigation of al-Zainabi and when the 
Sultan Mas^'ud b. Muhammad applied to al-Zaiu.i' . 
to ask who was best fitted to be caliph he prop ^c ' 
al-Ra^id's uncle Muhammad b. al-Mustazhir, r.i. . 
the latter was proclaimed commander of the faithf 1 
under the name of al-MuktafI; he then made .d- 
Zainabi his vizier. But the new caliph and li ' 
vizier quarrelled after a time. The latter thereic;'- 
went to the court of Sultan Mas'Ud with wh ; 
he was on particularly good terras and alihoi;^'. 
the caliph summoned him to return and rei'.m . 
his official duties, he refused to do so and v. - 
therefore dismissed in 534(1139 — 1140). Thru-.ij;’. 
the intervention of Sultan Mas'^ud however. ' 
reconciliation took place and in 536(1141 — 114- 
al-Zainabi was allowed to return to Baghdad. Tl\r 
caliph however had no further use for him an 1 
in Ramadan 538 (March — April 1144) al-Zainal 1 
died in great poverty. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-AthIr, al-Kaniil (ed. 
Tornberg), v. 431; vi. 310; X. 12, 157, I 9 b* 
307, 309, 377, 425, 435, 460, 480; xi. 27 Ji/.. 
50, 59 , 64; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-FahJirl (ed- 

Derenbourg), p. 406, 4IIJ-^., 414 — 418: de 
Slane in his translation of Ibn KhallikSn, 111. 
^53 Zetterst^en) 
ZAITUN, a town in the southeast of 
Asia Minor. It is the chief town in a kaza of 
the wilayet (formerly sandjak) of Mar'ash and 
(or was before the recent persecutions) inhabited 
fbr the most part by Armenians, who call it 
Zethun or Ulnia, usually however simply Kegh 
(^‘village”). The name Ulni (Ulnia) is also used 
for the whole of the mountainous country on the 
Djaihan between Karatuth (S. W. of Albistan) and 
Bertis. Whether Ulnia was originally the name of 
Zaitun or Furnus to the S. \V. of it, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is mentioned a monastery of 
the martyr Stephen of Ulni, is doubtful. An Apl- 
gharip, i. e. 'Abd al-Karib, of Fornos is mentioned 
at the beginning of the reign of Leon I of Little 
Armenia (1129-1137) {^Kcc. Hist. Crois..^ Doc. Arm.^ 
i- 636; iti. 636). On the other hand, the town 
of Zaitun is first mentioned after the capture of 
the last Rupenid (1375). According to local tra- 
dition, the inhabitants came from the fortress of 
Ani or Ane-dzor, which probably lay in the Cilician 
plain. The earliest mention of the town which 
Alishan could find is in 1526 (Bishop Narses of 
Zethun; Sissotian.^ p. 199, 201). Paul of Aleppo 
calls Zaitun in 1699 “the well-knowm town of the 
Armenians”, The inhabitants, a brave, liberty-loving, 
mountain people, were for long (till about 1864) 
able to maintain a certain independence. A rising 
broke out in 1819 as a protest against the heavy 
taxes imposed by the Porte. The people of Zaitun 
resisted Ibrahim Pasha on behalf of the Turks. 
The troubles of 1862 lasted till 1872 and broke 
out again in 1878 and 1884. In the summer of 
1876 the residence of the governor was burned 
down; it vvas rebuilt in 1877. The conflagration.s 
ofSept. 22, 1884 and July 26, 1887 were much worse 
and almost the whole of the town was destroyed. 
New unrest was caused by the outbreak of smallpox, 
from which 400 children in Zaitun died in 1890; 
its spread was ascribed to the carelessness of the 
Turkish doctor. The worst was the rising in 189$ 
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1S96 following the general persecution of Aime- 
nians in Turkey. The governor of Marhish besieged 
the little town in which 15,000 fugitnes from the 
surrounding country had taken refuge; completely 
exhausted by bombardments, epidemms and lack of 
munitions, the defenders were only able to secure 
peace and an amnesty from the i'urte, through 
the intervention of the European Poweis notably 
France; they had to siinender their aims and were 
granted government by a Christian {rrim-hukani. 

The persecutions of Armenians during and after 
the world war have doubtless had considerable 
effect m Zaitun also; part of the Armenian popu- 
lation must have been deported and perished on 
the way and others have migrated to Syria. 

Zaitun lies in terraces on the slopes of a steep 
hill; it has nairow', zigzag streets. On the top of 
the hill is the Turkish fort which commands the 
surrounding country. The town consists of four 
quarters : Venidunian, Surenian, Gharghalar and 
Boz Bayir. West of Zaitun is the hill called Gankfod 
(Kangfot “artichoke hiU’’; perhaps in Z.D.M.G.^ 
xi. 188 Darb al-Kankarut should be read for -run). 
About 18S0 the number of inhabitants of Zaitun 
and the countiy round w’as estimated at 17,000, 
that of the whole hill country at nearly 36,000 
(including 27,500 Armenians and 8.300 Turks). 
The “Zaitunlis” were mainly engaged in exploiting 
the iron-mines of Bairut (Barid) Dagh to the 
north of the town and in the manufacture of aims, 
while the women cultivated silkworms (according 
to Leon Paul who stayed there from June 27 — 29, 
1864). The botanist Haussknecht studied the flora 
of the Barid Pu gh in 1865, where he found over 
200 varieties; his fine collection he sent to Edmond 
Boissier who published it in his Fiof-a Orienialis 
(Geneva and Basle 1S66 — 18S4). 

B ib liograp hy \ Reciieil dc^ Hist, orient, des 
Croisad.^ Dociim. Arrnhi.. i. 636; iii. 471, note, 
636, 720, note 3 ; Paul of Aleppo, The Travels 
of Macarius.^ Patriarch of Antioch^ transl. F. 
C. Belfour, London 1836, li. 451: Leon Paul, 
Journal de voyage: Italie., Egypte.^ judee etc., 
Paris 1865 ; j. J. Allahw’erdian, Ulnia odor 
Zethim^ ein Bergstlidtchen in Kilikien., Stambul 
1884 (Armen.); Cuinet, La Turquie d'Aste^ ii. 
246 Leon Alishan, Sissouan on V Anne no- 

Cilicie^ Venice (Armen. 1S85) 1S99, p. 186 — ■ 
209; P. Dashian, Das Hoihland Clnia oder 
Zeitun^ in Mitt. Geogr. Ges. xxxiii. (1890), 

p. 424-458 ; Ch. Wilson, Handbook for Travellers 
in Asia Minor^ London 1895 (1903)1 P* 262; 
Aghassi, Zeitoun depiiis les origines jiisqn'a 
Vinsurrection de iSgy.^ transl. Avchag Tchobanian, 
Pans 1897; Anatolio Latino (i.e. consul general 
Vitto in Bairut), Gli Armeni e Zeitnn, Florence 
1897, ii. 137 sqq ; Earl Percy, M. P. Highlands 
of Asiatic Tin key t London 1901, p. 95 — 99; 
iSI. Sykes, Dar al-Islam^ l.ondon 1904, p. 71 sq.\ 
Vannutelli, Anatolia mendionale e Mesopotamia^ 
Rome 1911, p. 278 — 283; II. Grothe, Meine 
Vorderasienexpedition, ii , Leipzig 1912, index, 
p. 314 (s. V. Seitiin)\ M. Semercean, ZeLtini 
afic^ealen eu nerkayen {Z. in Verga/igenheit u. 
Gegenxvart^ Armen.), Stambul 1909: W. J. Child-^, 
Across Asia Minor on Foot Edinburgh and 
London 1917, p. 397-403- (E- floMGM.^NN) 

at.-ZAIYANI, Ar.u ’l- Kasim f-. Ahmad f. "AM 
F. Ibrahim, Moroccan statesman and 
historian of the xviii^h century. Al-Zaiyanl, a 
member of the great Berber tribe of the Zaiyan 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


\ in Cential Morocco, was born in Fas in II47 
(^ 734 — * 735 )- received his education in this 

city. At the age of 23, he accompanied his parents 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca and after an exciting 
jouiney, coining as well as going, which lasted 
over two years, he retained to Fas, where he 
obtained a position as secietary to the ?nakhzen 
[q. V.] of sultan Muhammad b. "^Abd Allah. His 
ability, his knowledge of Berber dialects and the 
course of events rapidly biought him to the front; 
having played an active part in the suppiession 
of a rising against the tribe of the Ait AmSlu, 
he gained the confidence of his ruler and was 
entrusted with negotiations with the various un- 
subdued Berber elements of the empire. We now 
find him travelling up and down Morocco inces- 
santly and making several journeys to distant 
Tafilalt. In 1200 (1786) al-Zaiyani was charged 
by the sultan Muhammad b. Wbd Allah with a 
mission to the sultan of Constantinople '^Abd al- 
HamTd [cf. i., p. 39]. He reached the Ottoman 
capital after many vicissitudes ‘and spent over 
three months there, which enabled him to write 
on his return a very full description of it. On his 
return alter carrying out several confidential missions, 
he was appointed governor of Sidjilmasa [q. v.], 
w'here he remained till the death of sultan Mu- 
hammad b. ^Abd Allah in 1204 (1790). 

The sultan's successor, his sou aUYazid, put an 
end to the political career of al-Zaiyani whom he 
hated. It was only by a miracle that the latter 
escaped death when al-Vazid in 1206 (1792) him- 
self succumbed to a wound received in a fight 
against the pretender Hi^am. Al-Zaiyani, at the 
time a prisoner in Rabat, was set free and im- 
mediately took an active part in the proclamation 
at Meknes of another son of Muhammad b. ^Abd 
.\llah as sultan, Mawlai Sulaiman (Shman). The 
latter gave him the office of governor (^amil) of 
the district of the town of Udjda (q. v.; Ar. Udjda) 
but on taking up his post, al-Zaiyani was attacked 
and defeated by the people he had been sent to 
govern. This misfortune gave him a distaste for 
public life and he retiied to Tlemsen, where he 
spent 18 months in studious seclusion, which only 
ended when he decided to make once more the 
jouiney to Constantinople, this time in a private 
capacity and to peiform the pilgrimage for a second 
time. On his return in i2io (1795 — 1796), he 
was summoned by sultan Mawlai Sulaiman and 
returned to Fas, In spite of his great age, he w’as 
now employed on a number of important missions 
and received the title of dhu 'Lunzaratain.^ as the 
head of the sovereign’s makhzen. He remained in 
office for several years, then was dismissed and 
died at Fas in 1249 (1833) at the age of 99. 
He was buried in the zTnoiya [q. v.] of the brother- 
hood of the Naririya in the al-Siyadj quarter. 

Famous in Morocco as a statesman, al-Zaiyani 
W’as no less celebrated as a writer. In the course 
of his stirring life, he found time to write some 
fifteen books, almost all on history and geography. 
The first in date of these works was a general 
history of Islam entitled al-TurdJuman al- 
mughrib ^an Duval al-Mashrik 10a ' l-Ma gh rib.^ in 
which he paid most attention to the Sharifian 
dynasties of Morocco and which he later continued, 
keeping pace with events down to the year 1228 
(1813). The pait of the Tiirdjuman relating to 
the Sa'dian dynasty is still unpublished; on the 
other hand, that relating to the ‘^Alids of Morocco 
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puliii-'licd an>l translated into Fiench in lS86 
Ly (.>. Hondas under the title: I.c Matot di idji 
a iSiJ [F £ L 0 2'!'^ aerie'. \ol. xviii.). It is a 

r.ariati\e, in paita a resume, of events in Moiocco 
I'iom the foundation of the 'Alid dynasty to the 
earl} }ear' of the xi\di centui}. A more detailed 
veraion of this p\it of the 'J'ifrd;uK:7ii\ m which 
he dealt 'peciaily with events m which he had 
him-elf pla} ed a pait or of which he had been 
a witness was later prepared by ai-Zai)ani, and he 
gave It two ditt'eient titles; a.'-Fusrln al-zir'ij Ji 
Da- 'at ^4~ijJUd J/aza/aya AdA and iiF 

auzl / a al-suLii.'aanlya ji /w/av MiiJuk iiFDaitdi: 
\~:S.}:a Jliya zaa-ma/i takaa .a/r.aha min al-Dnzaal 
al'is'. 7 t!iri\ a. — Another important work by al- 
Zai}anl was a veiy full account of his 
various journeys to which he added all kinds 
of digiessions. literary, histoiicai and biographical, 
and gave it the title cf cl'TiirJjumZift z al-kitb)d 
adzt'i djahiFat Akli’a/ Sdzi in/z (jJ-'A/am f'uvv 

c7. Tlus buuk which is of the nature 
ot both cnd/a'U.rsa is also a veiy ciiiioas 

geogiaphical treatise, with maps (e.g. a map of 
the -'ca'-. which is icpioduced in my Historie/is 
a’.s C/icrfa. between p. iSS and 189). Ail these 
works of abZaisanl are to be found in manuscript 
m Moiocco in vaiious private hbianes. A complete 
li't given. I’ad . p. 167 — 16$. 

Al-Zaiyani s woik is the principal source 
we p03^e':^. with the lecent Kitab al-Istiksa of al- 
Nasiii al-balawi 'of. the auicle Ai.-sLA\vi], for the 
history of the A-Mnl dynasty of Morocco. It is full 
of valuable details and deserves serious study. It 
gives throughout an impiession of accuracy and 
precision 111 historical as well as topographical 
inattei.3. Infoimation is given about innovations 
and social reform.s and about the nionumental 
history of the towns of ilorocco. Al-Zai\ani also 
shows a very remarkable ac'^uaimance with events 
in Euiope. Finally all that he tells us about what 
he saw on his journevs to Constantinople is worth 
publishing in full. 

Bil>Aj'iyrap,\y\ nl-Xa-in al-Saldwi, A'ttub 
iil-Tstiky!,^ Caiio, iv. 33, loS— 109, no— 118, ' 
13-' al-Kattani. al-Anfas. Fds, i. 263; 

O. iIouda>. introduction to Maryc de lOyi a 
2^12. Ludgett Meakin, 'rhe J/ocrish d.mpire^ 
London 1899? P- 5^b; G. Salmon, Unfova^i^euy ' 
marocam i Li yin da XVUhme siccle. la Kihla '■ 
J az-Zyjny^ m ,-J. J/., u.. 1905, p. 330—340; ' 
A. tMaullf, Lc Boustan adh-di,arif d' Az-Z'iya>ii 
m k J/.J/, xxiv., p. 311— 3iy; Coiifomiei’, : 
f ^co:^i aphi,jue du M,!)oc d'az- • 
o. .1/,. vi, 1906, p, 436— 456 (cf. ' 
al.ij I'll, p. 45y — 460); llrockelmann. G.A.L.. • 
11. 507; Iluait. [.ittc! atn) i atahi. p. 423; E 
lajvi-l'iu>cn-;al. L:s llisl r.uis des Choi fa'. Essai 
sill la id/., a/iii s histiVi.'ue cl hioi^rapliique ail 
Ma.cc dll XVIc.!,' an XX' •>' ;.i,dc, Pans 1922, ' 
(E. Li vi-PkovkN' \i.) 
ZAKA^JI UBAID. ^Lumd ZakAnI 1 
ZAKARIYA", the fathei of J o h n t h e 
■•a ptist. 1. lechoned in the Kui’an (vi. 63) alone 
aith John. Je.as and Elias amont; the righteous 
Aluhinimad give, the substance of Luke i. 5—25 , 
''’■l™'- /ak.7riy.. j;aards the Viri;in Mary in' 
he liiye j and always find, fresh fruits' 

here. He pr.ay , to (l .d: angels announce to him ' 
Pmt a son snU be born to him, Yaljya, a name 
I'leMoasU o,vcn to anyone, a pious m.in 
a prop ret, kakub’, heir, pleasing to f lod. ZakariyS 


thinks he is too old. As a sign to him h., 
stiuck dumb for three days (.Sura lii. 32. 31 . 
MX. I — 15: xxi. S9 — 90). 

Later legend evpandb the Gospel story an 1 ' - 
th.at Gabriel was the announcer (Luke 1. lu' . i 
that Zakdii).d w.i*y struck dumb a^. a puni'h . : 
for his doubt's (i. 20J. It elaborates the dct.'d- ^ 
follow'^: 19 people anxious to take charge > f 
Maryam write their name.-s each on a lecti: d, -j 
are thrown into the pool of Siloam and tlic . - i 
with Zakanva’s name comes to the top. /ak.," A 
grows old and lesigns his office of custodian wb.di 
KalamU'lo' gives to Joseph the cai pentcr (Jfbad:. . 
p. 236). In Mary's niche there is winter limr 1 
summer and summer fruit in winter: this encoara^L' 
Zakliiva to pray that his aged boJy aLo m:.} 
fruitful out of season (Tha labi, p. 237). 

Muslim legend makes Zakaiiya as a pr:}’:.-:: 
die the death of a martyr. After Vahva's dc..:.! 
he escapes into a tree which opens for him. lb : 
the hem of his cloak remains outside the ti-r::. 
Iblis betrays him, the tree is sawn down a;: 1 
with it Zakariya (Thadabi, p. 240; Ibn al'A‘.._ 
p 120). This is modelled on the Haggada and tb: 
martyrdom of Isaiah (Pal. Sanhedrirp x. 28-^: lb.. • 
Sanhedfiriy loi^; Kautzsch, Apokryphenund }\'.c ■ 
cp'graph^n. ii. 123: Isaiah, DjemMiTd, ZakailvA 
Aluslim legend seems to identify the Zakf.ri;.. 
of the Gospel with the prophet Zachariah ofwh'M 
the Ilaggada records that his blood boiled lin'd 
Nebuchadnezzar's general Nebuzaraddan came. T'w- 
latter sought to calm it with the blood ol ti 
sacrificed victim and with the best of Israel. 7 
in vain. Only his appeal calms it. Muslim leg>b:ni 
tells this of the blood of Vahya b. Zakariya. 

BtbHoyraphy\ Tabari, ed. Leiden, 1. 2, 
213 sq., 719 sq.\ Ihadabi, Kisyii al-Atd'i}^' • 
Cairo 1325, p. 234 — 240; Ibn al-Athir, 7'^’..' 
Bulak 1290, i. 1 17 — 1 20; al-KisaT, Aisizs 
Anbiyd\ ed. Eisenberg, p. 297, 302, 303 ^ ^ 
Baeck, Secliarja ben Berechja^ in A/. G, fC* /•- 
1932, p. 313 — 319; 1). Sidersky, Les Oriyin^^ 
des Le^endes Musulmatus., Paris 19337 P- V-- 
C, C. Torrey, Tne yewish Foufidaticn op IsLvii‘ 
New York 1933, p. 38, 67, 80. 

(Bernhard iiEixrK) 

ZAKAT (a.), the alms-tax, one of the 
principal obligations of Islam. By this 
the law means a tax, which is levied on dehniie 
forms of property and is distributed to eight 
categories of persons. Muslim scholars explain 
the word from Arabic as meaning “purity ’ ot 
“increase”. In reality it w'as boirowed in a much 
wider sen^e by Muhammad from Jewish usage 
(Hebrew- .-\ramaic AkUt'). In the east among the 
religiously inclined, the giving away of vvoildl) 
possessions was regarded as a paiticularly pioiis 
act, the possession of earthly riche.s on the other 
hand almost as an obstacle to salvation; the same 
word that denoted virtue and righteousness in 
general could therefore also be used for benevolence 
and charitable gifts. Muhammad, who had become 
acquainted with this foim of piety as one of the 
niaiks of the religion of revelation, from the fii'-’'t 
laid stress on the practice of benevolence as one 
of the chief viitues of the true believer: 


/, 

Leo 




Silra xiii. 22; xxxv. 26: “(those who) of wliM 
we have given them spend out secretly and open!} 
(many similar passages); Sura Ixx. 24 sq.'^ “tho>s. 
who acknowledge that the beggar and the need) 
have a determined claim on their possessions : 
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Surii Ixxvi. 8 sq. (all of the Meccan penodj. 
Muhammad at any rate already uses the word 
zakat in the Meccan period along with i^everal 
derivatives of the stem ^aka. “to be pure'’, which 
to the Arab mind weie related to it. Even the 
latter have in the Kur’an almost exclusively the 
meaning “to be pious”, which is not pure Arabic, 
but bonowed from the Hebiew. The term zakat 
means not only virtue in geneial but aUo with 
an almost impeiceptible transition of meaning (cf. 
Sura Ixxxvii. 14; xxiii. 4; xcu. iS) giving (e. g. 
Sura xix. 32, 56) and the pious gift (e. g. bura 
vii. 155; 73 i XXX. 38; xxxi. 3; xli. 6) During i 

the whole Meccan period, in which Muhammad : 
had only a few, but these enthusiastic, followers ! 
any regulation of private charity w.\s unnece.ssary ! 
and indeed impossible. The Muslim view also | 
makes the zakat as a legal obligation hist he in- 
troduced in Jledlna, but vaiies, as regaids the 
date, between the year 2 and the year 9 ; the 
eailier general prescriptions are regarded as theie- 
by abrogated. The uncertainty regarding date 
weakens the positive statements of this tradition; 
the following is the idea we get, mainly fiom the 
Kurban, of the further development of the zakat. 
Charity, sometimes referred in geneial terms and 
sometimes by the word zakat (both in tuin c. g. 
Sura ii. 263 — 281), continues to lie one of the 
chief virtues of the believer, and must be ba.sed 
on a corresponding frame of mind. In this word 
the general meaning gradually falls into the back- 
ground to be replaced by that of gift. StJahi 
[q. V.] occurs as practically synonymous with zakat. 
Muhammad must have become more closely ac- 
quainted with it from the Jews in Medina la 
this town altered conditions soon iniluciiced the 
nature of the zakat; the poor belteveis who had 
migrated from Mecca had to be suppoited and charity 
increased as accessions took place from motives 
no longer purely religious On the other hand, 
the Prophet was now aide to introduce a kind of 
organisation for the reception and distribution of 
pious gifts, as laid down in Sura ix. 60, but at first 
no change was made in the character of the zakat 
as an individual offering, in spite of the obligatory 
character of certain sadaka’s (in Sura ii. 172 both 
kinds of gifts are mentioned together). Finally 
Muhammad used the yield of these collections not 
to support the needy only but also, and if necessary 
preferalily, for his military enterpiises and other 
political purposes. The raising of the considerable 
sums necessaiy for this caused great difficulties: 
therefore we have repeated admonitions in the ’ 
Kur’an to give “for Allah’s purposes”, supported 1 
by promises and threats of a religious nature and ’ 
accompanied by complaints aiiout the insuflicient 
contributions. The use made by the Prophet of . 
the voluntary offerings aroused the criticism of 
the believers; and there was a fierce dispute, when , 
iMubainmad, after the sunender of Mecca, endea- [ 
voured to reconcile prominent Kuraishis with the 
new order of things by gifts from the zakat fund. 
The discontent had to be appeased by a special 


' passage became the basis for the later laws about 
the distribution of the zakat. The collectors here 
; mentioned had to leceive the zakat of the Beduin 
i tribes who had adopted Islam; for the latter the 
zakat from the first was hardly anything but an 
I obligatory impost, the amount of which w as usually 
j fixed definitely in the agreements made with tlie 
Prophet; the reluctance of many Beduins to pay it 
is fouglit in Suia ix. 99 sq. The transfoimation of 
the zakat into a state neasuiy, now beginning, 
was limited by Muhammad to the ine.lucible 
minimum ; essential elements of the later regulation 
aie unknown to tiie lyur an and a pait of the 
traditions. The Knr’an answers the question of the 
believers as to what they should give without any 
limitations: “tire superfluity’ (.Suia ii. 217), and a 
further levclation of the last year of the Prophet’s 
life threatens with the imuishment of hell “those 
who hoard gold and silver and do not spend it for 
-■\llah s purposes ' (Blira ix. 34 iq.'). Tradition also 
ascribes to the Prophet utterances which imply 
no limitation to the oliligation of zakat: among 
the Companions of the Prophet, Aiiii Dhair is 
held to have championed the view that one should 
only keep as much pioperty as one needs, k^li 
is said to have fixed the maximum value of property 
allowed at 4,000 dirhams, and the opinion is even 
ascribed to so late an authoiity as Malik b. Anas 
that all wealth is forbidden (J.i; uhi). Tlie Kur’an 
(e. g. Suia ii. 2 1 1) aud Tradition icpeatedly describe 
as recipients of the zakat parents, relative^, orphans, 
poor, tiavellers, beggais and slaves; but accoiding 
to Tradition, a zakat given to the rich, thieves 
and piostitutes can also be meritorious, since it 
I is the mere fact of giving which is the first con- 
! sideration. The nature of the olijects liable to 
zakat is not fuither defined in the Kui’an. Tradition 
j knows of cases of paying zakat, which cannot be 
; fitted into the later system. In any case, the character 
■ of zakat m the time of the Prophet was still vague 
I and it did not represent any of the taxes demanded 
' liy leligion. Aftei Muhammad’s death many Beduin 
tubes therefore refused to continue to pay zakat 
, as they considered their agreements cancelled bv 
the death of the Piophet, and many believers, 

, among them 'Omar himself, weie inclined to agree 
with this. Only the eneigy of Abii Bakr made the 
zakat as a regular tax a permanent institution, 
which through the e.stablishment of a state treasury 
contributed greatly to the expansion of Muslim 
power. Ardent believers continued as iiefore to 
reg.ard it as their right to bestow their zakat as 
they thought fit; iiut very soon the development 
and centralis.ition of the state made this impossible 
m practice. When the obligations of a Muslim 
had been definitely laid down the zakat was 
established as a religious lax and regulated in 
all its details: the \iews put foiward on this occasion 
have left their efteet in Tiadition. In this con- 
nection may be mentioned the detailed regulation 
of zakat. which is usually ascribed to Abu Bakr, 
sometimes to the Prophet or to 'Omar or 'All. 
zVccording to the Shafi'i school, the main regu- 


revelation (Sura ix. 58 — 60): “Some of tliem make | lations of the zakat laws are as follows. Only 
reproaches to thee on account of the sadaka's; if I Muslims pay zakat (according to the Ilanafis only 
they receive anything of them, they are satisfied, those who have attained yeais of discretion and 
but if they receive nothing, they mmmur . . . The ! are in full possession of their faculties) and on 
sadaka’s are for the poor, the needy, their collectors, j the following kinds of property: i. fruits of the 

those whose hearts aie to be conciliated, for slaves, field, which aie planted for food; 2. fruits, grapes 

debtors and for .-Allah’s purposes and for the j and dates being especially mentioned in Tradition ■ 

traveller, as a duty prescribed by Allah". The ' 3. cattle, i. e. camels, oxen and smaller domestic 
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animals (according to the Hanafis also horses); 
4. gold and silver; 5. merchandise. On the two 
first classes the ?akat is to be paid at once at 
the harvest, on the last thiee after one jeai's 
uninteirupted possession ; a condition foi Iiabilitc to 
zakat is the possession of a certain minimum (/z/vk''). 
fi)n the first and second clas^ tile zakat is 
(when artificial irrigation is used 5°, 0)1 wzj'ufi 
5 camel-loads (zca.sZ). Theie aie complicated rules 
fur the third category, which are b.ased mainly on 
Abu Pakr’s zakat ordinance and take into con- 
sideration not only the number but also the kind 
of animals ; the nisah is 5 camels, or 20 cattle, 
or 40 smaller animals: the animals are only liable 
to zakat if they have grazed freely during the 
whole yeai and not been used for any work. The 
zakat on the fourth and fifth categoiy is the 

nifib for precious metals 15 calculated according 
to the weight and amounts foi gold to 20 nuMah 
(or i/.vzd/ s = c. 84 grammes = 1,320 giains), for 
silver seven times this, 200 diihams (foi gold and 
silver ornaments the commercial value is the deciding 
factor); the value of merchandise must be estimated 
at the end of the year in gold and silver; in this 
case also there is no liability to zakat if the precious 
metal or merchandise has not been kept for a 
full year unused “as treasure". Lastly the surrendei 
of precious metals obtained from mines as well as 
of treasure tiove is regarded by the best authorities 
as zakat (cf. k. F. Schmidt, Die ocLiipatio im 
ishimisdun Recht^ in /r/., 1., .sect. iv. and v ). It 
is permitted to hand the zak.at direct to the persons 
uho have claims to it: it 13 however preferable 
to hand it to the Muslim authorities for regulated 
distribution. If the zakat i.s collected by the 
government, one is bound to pay it to the collector 
(h 7 «i; 7 ) even if the character of the government 
is no guaiantee of a proper distributiou (according 
to some, especially Hanafi scholais, in this case 
to satisfy one's conscience, the zakat should be 
collected a second time and di-tiibuted direct). 
1 he right of the government to demand the zakat 
IS however limited to the s i-called dxhir posses- 
.sions. i. e. the \i.^ibIe articles of the first three 
categories, in the case of which the ^uviil can fix 
the amount of the zakat from his own oirservation; 
the so-called lalin properties on the other hand^ 
1. e. the hidden articles of the two last categories 
are e.xpressly withdrawn from this control and 
the zakat is left entirely to the conscience of the 
individual The \ ield of the zakat is destined 
only for the eight classes mentioned in Suia ix. 
60 (excluding the family of the Piophet, in contrast 
to the zhanlMa and faR\ and after deduetincz a 
lixed salary for the collectois is to be distributed 
in equal pmts to the other seven categoiies so far 
as they exist in the country (>o according to the 
bhah IS. while according to the other schools various 
necessities may be con.sidersd). The distinction that 
is made between “poor" and “needy" is quite an 
arbiuary one; at any rate, the legi.st.susiially interpiet 
he definition in such a way that they themselves 
belong to one of these classes. Whether after the 
time of the Prophet there were still persons “whose 
heart, have to he conciliated” is disputed among 
he suhooK. l,y the slaves who have a claim to 
the M-1 r’ undeistood (except by 

to DU t a coLact 

Vuir^^''s:n nc" l>y debtors 

upon hem^f have taken 

upon themselves to wipe out a debt for God's 


sake. The pari set aside ‘^for Allah’s purj-o-L- ' 
is to be devoted to the fighters for the faith \\a > 
voluntarily take part in the djihlid without heluii^ 
to the regular troops. These categories ha\e iji-s. 
drawn up as a result of a schematic interpre:a'. 
of the passage in the Kuran. — The aiti‘.-.« 
{Jihal) to avoid pavment of zakat are 
to the Malikis and Hanbalis invalid, accoid * > 

! the Hanafis and ^afi^is sinful but valid. 

, Actual practice diffeied con>iderably from 
‘ theory of zakat in the different Muslim couniric' 
Ihe high imposts and taxes i^mukus) not foiefi-.a 
1 by the Sharl^a made the collection of the .i-ih”: 

. Usually difficult or impossible so that it, 
cularly on batin property, was either not paid :: 
ail or not to the prescribed extent, h'reqiienth 
collection led to extortion and other abu^e,^. >1 
I was the yield in the majority of cases ap^ i.c; . 

I according to the law: the collectors them^el^ c- 
or the kadis kept the larger portion. SomeLii. 

I the zakat on the fruits of the field under the cure 
I of “tithe'’ q. v.) became a purely sec;d'i 

tax. Nevertheless the legal obligation to pay za! .'t 
I is everywhere recognised and where the pea'aat .■> 

I not overburdened w'ith other taxes, he pays it 
least on zahir pioperty as far as circumstance' 

! permit, although with many abuses in details. 

By za>at al-ntr (zakat of the breaking of the 
fast) is meant the obligatory gift of provision' ..t 
' the end of the month of Ramadan, which accoi 
I to Tradition was ordered by the Prophet in ‘-h.' 

1 year 2 and fixed as regards the amount (the la' -r 
. is however not certainly historical). There were 
[ differences of opinion regarding the relation ' i 

• this zakat to the general one and regarding t. c 

• question whether it was obligatory. According 
j the view which finally prevailed, the zakat 

is obligatory (according to the Malikis only 
and has to be handed over by every free Muslim 
for himself and all persons whom he is legally 
bound to support at latest on the first of tho 
I month Shawwal which follows Ramadan. A man 
1 is exempted only if he possesses the bare neces- 
, sities of life for himself and his family. The amount^ 
of this zakat is i sa' (= ’/gQ or 4 

of the usual foodstuffs of the country for each 
member of the household. The recipients according 
to the Shafi'Is are the same as in the case of the 
general zakat, while the other schools, more in 
keeping with the original character of the zakat 
al-fitr, approve ith limitation to the poor and 
needy. — Throughout the Muslim world the regu- 
lations about the zakat al-fitr are observed with 
particular sciupuIou‘'ne'S ; the people feel that it 
is part of the duties of Ramadan and will serve 
to atone for any involuntary negligence during 
this month. 

In conclusion w'e may note that freewdll, not 
obligatory offerings (sadakut) have been always 
considered very meritorious in Islam. 

B ib I log r a p h V \ the etymology ■ Noldeke, 

Bene Beitrdge zur sefnitischen SpycJcJi'h.'isscH- 
schaft^ p. 25; Horovitz, /r/., vol.viii., p- 137 - 7 " 
On the Kurban : Snouck Ilurgronje, Versprehh 
Geschjifie?i^ ii 9 sqq.\ i. 346 sqq. (discussed 
by II. Grimme, Mokam??ied, pait i.). — 
Tradition : Wcnsinck, Handbook of early Hn- 
hammadan Tradition, s.v. — On Fikh\ JuynbolU 
Handbitch des is/ainiso/ten Gesetzes,^ p. 94 ’ 

do.. Handlehling'^,^ p. yy sqq . ; Hughes, Dic(iona> }' 
of Isldm.^ s.v. — On the practice, esp. in the 
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Dutch East Indies: Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Gcsclu ii. 380 j(/.; Juynboll, p. 85, 
89 sqq. — On the allegorical inteipretation of 
the zakat law by the Batinis cf. Goldziher, 
Slreilschrift des Gazali^ p. 23, note 4. 

(loSKPH ScHACHT) 

ZAKAZiK, an unimpressive, but busy com- 
mercial town in the Egyptian Delta, in 
the administrative division (unidlrTyci') of Shaikiya. 
Along with Damanhur it is one of the towns which 
do not constitute fiscal units for purposes of 
land tax. The town, an impoitant railway centre, 
has an extensive trade in grain and cotton There 
aie oil refineries and a large market for dates, 
oranges and onions. It is 46 miles from Cairo, 
and is connected with it by rail. Its inhabitants 
in the time of Boinet Bey numbered 35-7 1 5 
in 1927 the total population had increased to 
52,351. Tuesday is market day. There are several 
mosques and a modern Theological Institute 
(opened 1925); while the various Christian bodies 
Coptic, Greek, Catholic, Jlaronite and Protestant 
(American) have their places of worship. There 
are also government and community schools, 
hospitals and missions. The place is well supplied 
with and irrigated by canals which join with the 
Nile. The Mu'izz Canal {Bahr Mu^izz) is the tormer 
Tanitic branch. A ceitain kind of small fish which 
is caught thereabouts is called a zakiizV;. The 
situation of the town is very favourable owing to 
the fertility of the surrounding country. Within 
the last century it has accordingly developed con- 
sideiably in importance and wealth. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of Tel! Basta (the ancient 
Bubastis) where amid fallen granite blocks and 
masonry lies all that remains of the famous Temple 
of Bast. 

Bibliography. Baedeker, F.gypJ (1929), 
p. 181, 183, 192; Boinet Bey, Cr/its''- 
p. 226 sq.\ Wallis Budge, By MU c-' Tigri.!, 

i. 79 sq.-, D. Tambacopotilo, De la Pest: Je 

Zagazig en igoi] Amelineau. Geogr., p. 89: 
Rene Francis, Egyptian AesthctUs {l.onAon 191 1), 
p. 33 sq . ; Barron and Hume, Topography and 
Geology of the Eastern Desei t of Egypt (1902)1 
p. 128— g. (J- Walker) 

ZAKKUM. [See Diaii.annam,] 
al-ZALLAKA, the name given by the Muslim 

historians to the place neai the town of 
Badajoz ([q. v.] Ar. A’.rbi/yiracO wheie the armies 
of the .\lmoravid sultan \usuf b. lai^fin [q. v.], 
assisted by .\nd.rlusian contingents, inflicted a 
memorable and severe defeat on the troops of 
Alfonso VI of Castille on Fiiday I2th Radj.abqyg 
(Oct. 23, 10S6). This famous battlefield is now- 
known as Sagrajas on the banks of the Rio 
Guerrero about 8 miles N.E. of Bad.rjoz. 

Almost all the Muslim historians of Sp.rin devote 
a laige space in their works to the account of 
the battle of al-Zallaka, but the most circumstantial 
account is that incoiporated by Ibn ’.Kbd al-Mun'im 
al-Himyarl in his histoiical and geographical com- 
pilation entitled al Razod al-miUar reproduced 
almost in its entirety in his Xafh al-Tib. On the 
ciicumstances which led up to the battle of al- 
Zallaka and resulted in the landing of Yusuf b 
Tashfin in Spain as well as foi an account of 
the battle itself see the article vUsui n. TAtTirix. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, U’afayt^ 

ii. 484; ‘Abd al-W.rhid al-Marrakushi, al-Mif- 
dqib.^ ed. Dozy, p. 93—94 ; transl. Fagnan, 


p. 1 13 — 1 15: Ibn Abi Zar', Rawd al-Kirids^ 
p. 94 — 98; al-lJnlal al-mazoshiya^ (Tunis), p. 40— 
41 : Ibn 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyari, al-Raiod 
al-mdtaig Spain, ed. in preparation, s. v. al- 
Zallaka; Ibn al-Athir, Kdmip x. 99 suiv. : Dory, 
Soipt. ar. loei de AbbadiJis.^ ii. 8, 21— 23, 36— 
39, 134 — 136, 196 — 201; al-Makkari, Xafh al- 
T'lb {Analeetes). 11. 673 sqq.\ al-Nasiri al-SalawI, 
K itdb al-Istiksd^ i. 166 sqq.\ transl. G. S. Cohn, 
in A.M.. xxxi., Paris 1925, p. 165 sq.‘, Dozy, 
Histoire des Musulmnns d' Espagne.^ new ed., 
Paris 1932, p. 126 — 130; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Histcria de la Espana mustilmana^ Barcelona 
1925, p. 71: C. F. Seybold. Die geographische 
Page vo}i Zallaka iind Alareos, in Rez'ue PPi- 
spaniqtie.^ xv., 1906, p. 647: R. Menendez Pidal, 
La Espana d^l Cid. Madrid 1929, i. 357 — 

(E. Levi-Proveni;al) 

.vl-ZALZALA or AL-ZiLZAL, title of sura xcix., 
taken from the opening woids. 

al-ZAMAKHSHARI, Aku ’i,-Kasim Mahmud 
B. 'Om.ar, a Persian born Arabic scholar, 
theologian and philologist. Born in Kh'vaiizm on 
aytfi Radjab 467 (Maich 8, 1075), in the couise 
of his travels as a student he came to Mecca, 
where he stayed for some time as a pupil of Ibn 
Wahhas, hence his epithet Dqai"- 'llald. He must 
however have achieved a literary reputation before 
this; when he passed through Baghdad on the 
pilgrimage he was welcomed theie by the learned 
'.Alid Ilibat Allah b. al-Shadjarl. As a theologian 
he followed the teachings of the Mu'tazila; as a 
philologist, in spite of his Persian descent, he 
championed the absolute superiority of .Arabic and 
used his mother tongue only in instructing beginners. 
He died at al-Djuidjaniya in Khwarizm on the 
day of '.Araf.at 538 (June 14, 1144). Ibn Battuta 
(Palis ed., iii. 6) was still able to see his tomb 
there. 

His principal work, completed in 52S (1134), 
is his commentary on the Kur’.an, al-Kadi.duaf ’’an 
IlakTik al-Tanzll. which in spite of its MiPtazila 
bias — at the vciy beginning he declares the 
Kur an created — was w idely read in orthodox 
circles. The author devotes most attention to 
’ dogmatic exegesis of a philosophical nature, paying 
only slight attention to tradition. Besides giting the 
purely grammatical exposition, he devotes special 
attention to pointing out rhetoiical beauties and 
! thus supporting the doctrine of the pd/az of the 
Kur’an. He gives particular care to the lexico- 
i graphical side of his work, going fully into the 
’ readings and supports his explanations by ample 
’ extracts from the old poetry. His work still retained 
a place in literature when Baidawl produced his 
' own as the orthodox counterpart and tried to 
■ surpass him in the accuracy of the grammatical 
' exposition and in ijuotmg variant readings. Even in 
the western lands of Lslam, where his dogmatic point 
of view gave particular offence to the .NlalikTs, Ibn 
. Khaldun placed it high above other commentators; 

' it is not however an accident that manuscripts of 
his work are rarer in the west than in the east. The 
' first edition by \V. Nassau Lees and the Mawlawis 
Khadim Husain and 'Abd al-Haiy (Calcutta 1S56, 
! 2 vols.) was followed by the printed editions at Bulak 
' 1291, Cairo 1307, 130S, 1318. To the 15 glosses 
quoted in Brockelmann, G. A. /.., i. 290, of which 
j that ofL-\li al-Djurdjani (d. 816 1413) w'as printed 

' on the margin of the Cairo editions of 1 30S and 1318 
j we may add — setting aside uncertain statements in 
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S^ambul library catalogues — glosses on Miih. 
a!-riruzabadi’s (d. 817=1414) preface 
iU-A'aXlXif mu: KJiutl'iif a!-k\is]ishp.f by Muham- 
mad ad-Uawwanl (d. go; = 1501) in the Escurial 
fs. Levi-Piovencal, Zrr Mss. ar. t/a. I'Esc.^ iii., 

12S3) and siiperglosses by al-Khayali (d. S63 
= 145S) on the glosses by Djarbardi (op ii/., 
Nt>. 41 in Cambridge (Browne. Siipp!. Haii.lh.~t. 

1037). On the illustrative verses, in addition to 
Muhibb al-Din b. T.aki al-Din al-Muftl al-HamavvI 
(d. 1016= 160S), vve now have al-Dimashhi's Tanzil 
ii!-.4yat. compo-ed in Ion = l6o2. llulak 12S1, 
Cairo 1307, 130S. on the margin of the Kamshaf 
131S, and a work, dealing at the same time with 
Laidawi, by b^i.ir b. hCta' -\llah. a!-Is\:r rj .Vsr/'/i 
.Spissaki.i ak-A'd-i: soa '/-AnyC m- 7 r, written in 974 
(1566) in the Edinburgh MsS. N®. 2 — 3. In addition 
to the synopses given in G A.L.. may be mentioned 
the Tajj: l.i al-iCaAihlf mda Zsydd :l Xu’sat Litdf 
of the Zaidi Enamal al-I)in '■.All b. Muhammad b. 
.\bi d-llasim b. al-HaJi ila ' 1 -Hakk b. R.asul Allah, 
composed m 795 (13931 in ban a' in the Brit 
hills. Or. 5752 (s. DiSittpltvs ' L : sI . XK 4; and in 
the .-Vinlrosiana (Oriffini), B. 304. 104. aKo ,i.’- 
Dyd-.siiai' al-mnitaAi/ w/,/ Md .’kasa! 

al-XdAMif of 'Alid Alhih b! al-H.adi b. Vahya 
b. Hamza b Rasul .Allah about 810 (1407) in 
the .Ambrosiana. B. 47 — 48. 91) {R.S.O.. iv. 105). 
as Well as the I;^itlusyit ai-Xas-hA/af o{ Xra 'I-Taivib 
b. .Siddik al-Kann iwd;i. Na'ib of Bhopal (d. 
1307 = iSoo), Lucknow 12S9. Of the counter- 
blast. the K:tah dl-Intisaf tn!n al-A'aGjiIiJr of 
.Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Munaiyir al-Maliki 
(d. 683 = 1284). pr. Cairo 1307, 131S on the 
margin of the Aa.AtyJuiJ.. theie is a second synopsis 
d'-I/udt by CVbd al-Kaiim b. CAli al-'Iiaki al-.An-ari 
ill the Eseurial (I evi-Piovencal), NO. 1278 and in 
Stambal, Selim .Agha. N'b 34. 

.A A'i.'dfi ttl-KaAif n 'l-KiXi'dt, so far as I kno.v 
mentioned nowheie else, is according to R..A.D.. 
Mil. 758 in the library of Rib.dt Saividna 'Olhman 
in Medina. 

Of his grammatical woils. ,u-Mu/d;ml wiitten 
■o 5‘3 — 515 ('tt') — 1121) has become celebrated 
for its succinct yet e\haustr. e and lucid e.\p..isition ; 
It vvr.s published by J. B. Bioch. Christiania 1S59, 
1879. with glos-es and appendices by hlawlawi 
Muhammad A a kUib Uasburi. Dehli iSgi.by Hamza 
h.ith .Allah. Alexandii.i 1291. Cairo 1323. with 
Shawahi.l commentaiy by Muhammad Badr al-Uin 
Aim I inis al-Na.s ani al-Halabi. To the commentaries 
mentioned in G..I.L.. 1 291, of which that published 
by G Jalin, Leipzig 1882 in 2 voL , written bv 
Ibn Vadsh (d. 643 = 1243) Ls the licst known, 
may be added: i. al-Miiha-sal bv Aim ‘l-Baka’ 
CAbd Allah 1 ). Abi 'Abd Allah Husain al- Ukb'aii 
(d. 016 = 1219), /-/dr/0‘2, Cairo, li. 157: 2. al- 
Mida , by CAbd alAVaiiid b. 'All al-An,aii, 
L-cunal, 1 lerenbourg. NO. 61; 3. nl-Muhns. :i hy 
.Muhammad b. .S.Cd al-Marna/i I'Hadjdji Khalif.i. 
' .1^-, 43 ’■ Puill-IIoutsina, N'O. 134; 4. Jjjnkr 

-I/.iOr; Admuit d'-An-ia^ dl-)na-.d,/jiija ti 'l-Mit- 
Jdss.A \y Ilm Malik (d. 673 = 1273) in Itamascus, 
/aiNat, al-Kutiib. p. 64, 55; 5 on 

the verses l,y P.^Khr al-Din al-Kh'varlzmi, ibid, 
p. 86, 6. by Muhammad b. Mubanimad Fakhr 

M-^Para-khran. Brit. Mus, Or. 7472 (Pcscr. Ust, 

Vt 'Oil//; al-Mufassal bv 

Muhammad Abd al-Gh.un, Calcutta ,322 (1904); 

q' Iw M Lucknow 1323; 

9. > - :>u 1 -kataim Ahmad al-sSiddiki al-Andalubi 


in Stambiil, Selim N®. 1157. An imhati >■' 

of the yrufassLil with the same title was written 
670 (1271) by Ahmad b. Hahriim 1 ). Malm. ’ 
MS. in the Brit. Mus., s. Oi i-'ntal Studies pco.i ■ 
to E. G. Ihoiv/it, p. 148, N°. 826. 

In addition to a treatise on syntax, a.'-Mw'i 
■zca 'l-Mu'al.’iif n 'l-Xahiv^ which had a small c.r - 
lation and U only known from the Stambal .M''" 
Koprulu, N^. 1393. Laleli. N°. 3740 (->06 Ke^whe'. . 
MS.O.S.^ xiv. 31), he aKo wrote the short hand'o ) 
al- C nmudhadj ^ which attained great popuLri. .. 
see de Sacy, Ant/iologi: ^yarnmdt'<:aL\ p. 99 
A. Fi-^cher, in Centenano d. ncisc. di M. .!■ 
i. 357 —363, autographed by Broch, Chii't.a 
1867, pr. Tihian(-) 1269. Tabri/. T-) 1275. h':: ' 
12S9, Stambul 1299 (follow ing al-Mai'laniK A .L 
aL-S.i//)y m a DiZini:' al-Mnk id Tihian 
Among the commentaries on it the be-'t kn . 
is that of Muhammad b. 'Abl al-Qhani al-Ar lab 
whose date of death is not known (certainly n ’ 
647, as in the Fihrist^ Cairo 2^ ii. 123. a> no dK 
is known before the \ ear loooj, printed Bulak i en \ 
in a Persian Maijmu^a 1279, on the mar^n' ^ 
the main work, Kazan 1901. In addition to t'.- 
commentary of SaM al-Din al-BardaS' (f ’r M*''' 
see G.A.L.. i. 291) may now be mentioned t t 
by his pupil Diya^ al-Din al-Muski, Brit. Mu-. < k 
6260 and the two modern ones al-Fahuzidi 
Shark al - 1 'nniudhadj by Muhammad 'Da CV-ks.i 
Cairo 1289, and ^Unidat al-Sarl by Ibrahi'n > 
SaM al-f^u^u-i, written m 129S (1S80), Ii' 
1312. For a work on grammatical puzzles i 
another on prosody see G.A.L.^ loc. cit Heie d'> 
nisiy be mentioned hi.s commentary on the Lard'. 
alLA>ab of Shanfara: ^Adjab al-A’^djah fi 
Lanilyai al-A^rab^ printed with the commentaiy * 
Mubarrad, Stambul (DjawaHb) 1300, alone C.dio 
1324, together with a series of other commentaries. 
Cairo 1328. 

He made the Arabic vocabulary available ti 
hi.s countrymen in the ALi{haddim( 7 t al~Adab with 
explanations in Peri>ian, dedicated to the Sipah'-alai 
At.>iz b I^'-'drizmshah [Samachschai ii Lexic'^i 
arab'uo-pcnicxim. ed. J. C». Wetzstein, 2 vols.. 
I.eipzig 1S44). A dictionary of the clas-ical languad'i: 
remarkable fi»r its methodical arrangement i- hi-^ 
Asas al-Bald yha, printed in 2 vols., Cairo 1299. 
1341 (Dar al-Kutub al-Misi.ya), Lucknow 1311- 
. He collected the peculiaiities of the language of 
; the traditions {(Jliarib al-HaditJi) in the hdZib 
I FZl ik.^ printed Haidarabad 1324. The geographical 
I dictionary A'iiUb al-Amkini rca 'l-P/ibal ii.'a 
1 'l-MiyUh was published by M. Salverda de firave 
I (auspice T. O. J. Juynboll), Leyden 1856. Df his 
j al-Durr al-ddir{i) al-riunlahhab fi Kinduit 'ird 
I ''sti'Zirat loa-Ta^hbihZil al-'Arab only a fragment 
I has survived in Leipzig (Vollers, X®. S73, i.)- 
I His wvjndeiful knowledge of the language was 
shown in a scries of collections of sayings which 
enjoy great popularity. A collection of old proverbs 
i- contained in the still unpnnted al-^Instaksa fi 
\ l~AtnfJhil^ which exists in numerous IMSS. in 
Stambul, in addition to those given in G. A. L., 
i. 292 (see Rescher, in M. S. ( 9 ., xv. 23; ( 9 ., 

iv. 708; M.O., vii. 97, 102), in Bru-ssa (cf. Z 
D.AL.G.^ Ixviii. 50) and Scutari (/Y'A/., 5 ^)i ^ 
selection from it entitled Zuhdat al-AmtJiZil was 
made by Mustafa b. Ibiahim al-Gallipoli (d. 1024 1= 
1615) b* 999 (*591) With Persian commentary 
and Turkish glo-ses (see G.A.L.^ ii. 423). He 
made three collections of apophthegins, composed by 
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himself with particular care and all the fine artifices 
of rhetoric: i. A'az^aligh al-ICalim {Anthclc^ia 1 
scJitcntiariiDi arabicarinn cum schoVus Ztimachsjarii^ ■ 
ed., vertit, illustiavit H. A. tSchultens, Leyden 
1772; Lcs Penscts de Z, texte arabe, . . . par C. 
Barbier de Mesnaid, in y.A.^ ser. vii., vol. vi . 
P- 3^3 cf. de Goeje, in Z.D.M.G.^ xxx. 569 

soi].; lith. Stambul 1S66; pr. Cairo 1287^ 1305* \ 
Bairut 1306). Of the commentaries the best known 1 
is that of Sa^d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 792= t3S9J ' 
entitled Ki'af/i al-Sira'Zd‘i_^h^ lith. Stambul 1S66., 
Cairo 1287, with glosses by Tsiuhammad al-Baiiutu 
Bairut 1306; that of Abu d-Hasan b. bVbd al- 
Wahhab al-I^aiwaki, written about 770 (136S), , 
was printed in Ka^an in 1314 In addition to the 
commentaiies mentioned in G.A.L.^ i 292 by \ 
abKabindi (\iith century), the piince of Vainan al- 1 
Na 4 r li d-Hakk al-Mubln. wiuten in 7S2 (13S0), 
and by al-Kunawi about 1000 (1591), we have 
abo those of Muhammad b. Dilikan ^A\\ al-Xasafu 1 
which Schiilthes'^:, /o<.\ cit., used^ and that of Mu- ' 
hammad b. Ibrahim al-Rabad (d. 971 1564: 

see G.A.L.^ il. 368). written in 967 (1560), see i 
Levi-Provencal, Lcs aruvcs dc , 

and the Turk, transb by Yusuf Siddlk Efendu pr. 
Stambul 1283; 2. I\cbf aAAbrZir fh/uJ \a3111 
'‘I’A'ha-vZitir 'tea 'i-AjkZir (cf. v. Hammer, IViencr \ 
jahrb., Ixiii., Anz. Bl , p. 231), pr. Cairo 1292; : 
a synopsis with additions from othci soulce^ was. 
prepared by Muhammad b. al-Khatib Ka>im (d. 
940 = 1533: see G,A.L.^ ii. 429) and entitled' 
Ba^vef al-Akhyar^ pr. BUlak 1279, 12SS, Caiio ^ 
1292, 1306, 1307: 3. AtzcZik al-Dhahab (Samach- , 
scharis Goldoic Halsbandcr als Neiijalu sgeschenh , 
txrabisch und dcutsch von J. z\ Hummer, \’ienna ! 
1835); new translation by H L. Fleischer, Leipzig | 
1835; again tiansl. by G. Weil. Stuttgart 1S63; ! 
Les colliers d'or, allccutions ivoraks de Z., ed. and I 
tiansl. by C. Baibier de Meynard, Paris 1876 as 
al-XascZih al-shdidr^ by w’hich name it is also cited • 
in the Hashs/ijif\ in Leyden MSS N'b 2153 and , 
Brit. Mus. Suppl. N®. 1003 (see de Goeje, in Z. 
DAl.G., x\x. 569), pr. Baiiut 13141 Turk, 
transl. Stambul 12S6, with commentary KalZdid 
al-Adah by Miiza Yusuf I^an Asir (d. 1307 = 
1SS9; see HilZih iii- 869), Bairut 1293, 1322; ; 
Cairo 1321. Imitations entitled AihZik al-DJiahab 
w’eie compiled by the otherwise unknown Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Xahwi, see Cat. Brill- , 
Houtsma, N^. 496, 13. ^md the Persian poet b\bd 
al-Mu’min b. Ilibat Allah al-Lfahanl. who flouri.shed 
about 600 (1203), punted along with the ^l/zodk 
Stambul 12S9, alone Cairo 1329? on the margin 
of Muhammad Efendi Sa'^d’s Tiikfat Ahl al-Fiiluha 
fi "'l-Miifiddama zea l-ZMiizZiha^ Cairo 1307^ I 3 “^i 
with commentary by Muhammad SaSd al-Rafih', 
Cairij 1328, with glo'^ses by Yusuf b. Ismail al- 
Nabahani (President of the High Court m Bairut), 
Buldk 12S0, Cairo iSSo, Bairut 1309* 

He composed a seue> ofmoial discourses opening 
wdth the address VZ Aba V-Ah 7 j/;;/ to himself and 
called A/akama/^ after the older meaning of this 
w’ord [9.V.]; they are also known as al-jVa^a^i/i 
al-kibar^ and he added 5 pieces of a diffeient 
nature, on grammar, piosody and the AiyZnn aB 
dl/ab, after recoveiing from a severe illness in 
512 (1118): printed wnth the authoi's comnientaiy 
Cairo 1313, 1325, transl. by O. Reseller, Beifraye 
zur AfaqhnenliUiatiif ^ fasc. 6, Greifswald 1913. 
The HiHib Xuzhat al-mutcdaiinis zra-Xahzaf al-miik- 
tabis also belongs to adab liteiature; it is a kind of ■ 


“lexikographische Bellettri-'tik”, pieserved in the 
Aya bona N**. 4331 (cf. Rescher, in Z.D.AT.G., 
Ixiv. 50S). 

( )f Ins poems, which were collected into a D'neZifi^ 
Cano 2. iii. 131. a on his teacher 

Abu Mudar has been printed in al-'^Izzl’s AIadnu?i^ 
ed. by Yahuda, p. 16 sqq. 

lie composed only two works on the field of 
Tradition: l. Adukhiasar ril-AIiizoZifaka baina At 
a^-Bait zca ' l-SahZiba, in the libiary of Ahmad 
Taimur. i>ee A\A./A.^ x. 313: 2. A'/ aXn^ al-'As/ig} a 
al-KvZim al-Barai a. see Ahlwardt, Beilin MS. 
N®. 9656: Heylris, \ii. 117, 991. 

Bibliography'. rd-Anbari, A’liz'^-at al-Alib- 
bZd, p. 469 — 473; Ibn KhalUkan. f/h/in Bulak 
12C9, ii 107; Yakut, Ir'hZii al-AAr . cd. Mar- 
golioiith, vii. 147 — 151: Su\nu, JhiXi_\at aB 
i'Fidai, p. 3S8: Liber de into pretihiis Korani, 
ed. Meursinge, p. 41 ; Ibn Kutlubiighn. Krone der 
L.ebeiisbcs.hreiliin^en. ed. by G. Flugel. 217; 
Muhammad LAbd al-IIaiy al-Loknawi, aBL aioZi'id 
aBhah'iya^ p. 87: Djamil Bek, ^ I'kTi t al-Djazohar. 
i. 294 sqq.\ Ibn Tagbribirdi, ed. Popper, iii. 
34, 7 — 17; Barbier do Mesnard. in J.A.. 1S75, 
il. 314 sqq.\ Brockelmann, G.A.I. . i 2S9 siq.', 
Sarkis, ALiLdiam aBAlatbzLZit , col. 973 sqq.'. 
NoldekC'SchwT.lIy, Ceseh. des (do'rans. li. 174; 
Goldzihei, Die Riehtuneyen der islamischen ILoan- 
ausUguny. p. 117-177. (C. Bit< >ckelm.\nn) 

ZAMAN (.A.) is the word generally used in 
the teiminology of philosophy to express the 
conception of time. Dabr, zoakt and Idi/i are 
synonxms. To distinguish it from time as perceived 
of the senses, time in ihe abstiact is often called 
dahr (Pers. c//;'c’t 7 //) or described z^szaman mFnazo'i.^ 
zamZin mu/Jak, zamZui ^aliA etc. 

Speculations on time (or space) as the highest 
principle of the world, with which Islam was ac- 
quainted from Hellenistic and Persian tradition, 
were of course strictly avoided. The doctrine that 
time, like space, was one of the five principle.s 
of the All was widely known, if it found little 
acceptance. Similar pentads, with diffeient com- 
ponents and names, are found among the followers 
of hermetic wisdom (cf. J. Kioll, Die I.ehren des 
Hermes TrismegiAos. m Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Phi'os. 
d. AL. A., xii. 2 — 4. Mun.'ter 1914, p. 67 sqq.).^ 
among the Sabi'ans of Harran, among the Ismahlu, 
Druses etc. (S. Guyard, Fiagnu/its relatifs a la 
doctrine des Ismaelis, in A”. E., xxii.. Pans 1874. 
P’ 331 Dni^iuschrift IxdZib Ainoqat 

IValdazoZiir., ed. Chr Seybold, Leipzig 1902, p. 68). 
The physician Razi (d. 923 or 932) gives them 
in the following order: i. God-Creator: 2. World- 
Soul; 3. Original Matter: 4. Absolute Space: 
5. Al)«;olute Time {Albcrimi's 7 // f.f?. cd. E. Sachau, 
l.ondon 18S7, p, 163: Ibn Hazm, Lx’itZA> aBMilal 
zva 'BAiha.\ Cairo 1317, 1. 24 sq. [where mala 
should be lead for mu Ida for absolute time]). As, 
according to ^luslim belief, only God is absolute, 
infinite, eternal, this doctrine was condemned as 
heresy. 

The metaph\ ''ical pentad (God, etc.) found an 
analogy in physics. Al-Ya'^kubi (second half uf the 
third = ninth century) says with reference to the 
Aristotelian system of physics that there are five 
things {ashyZd') in all the beings of nature, namely 
matter, form, space, motion and time ; the last 
three however are accident^(al-Ya'^kub^, ed. Houtsma, 
i. 148) Al-Kindi (d. after 870 = 1466') wrote a 
small book, which survive^ only in the Latin 
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translation, De quinque essmtiis Jin Dk philoso- 
fhischen Alihandliingen ties Jadqub ben Ishaq al- 
Ktndi, ed. Alb Xagy, Munich 1S67. p. 28—40) 
m which after a general introduction the same 
five things are discussed, mainly on the basis of 
Aristotle's Physics, iv. These five things are discussed 
more fully but in the same order by the Ikhwan 
al-Saia’ CEombay, ii., Risdla xv. ; in Dieterici's 
selection Leipzig 1S83, i. 24 sqq. it is Risjla 
They give various views about them. It is however 
clear that they not only give form precedence to 
matter, but put space as an accident of the body 
below motion and time which are in the soul and 
proceed from it. It is probably from this point of 
view that we are to understand the problem which 
we find in Tawindi's Mukabasat, Cairo 1929* 
p. 172 sq.: “Which is better, space or timer” 
The answer is; “Time is better, foi space is of 
the senses but time is spiritual, space is in the 
world but time surrounds it" ; etc. 

While the older literature is often satisfied to 
detail the different views about time, acquaintance 
with Aristotle's e.xposition seems to have produced 
agreement among the philosophers. The matter is 
however complicated because the neo-Pythagorean 1 
and neo-Platonic distinction between perceptible 
and abstract time is retained The physical treat- 
ment of time in connection with place and motion 
in space is based on Aristotle's /’/z.iws', iv. although 
not without Stoic influence. Metaphysics, in which 
the 1 elation of the temporal to the eternal is 
dealt with, is influenced by neo-Platonism, mainly 
transmitted through the so-called Thcoloyy of 
Aristctli,^ the Liber de Causes and neo-Platonic 
commentaries on the works of Aristotle. 

Physical time is distinguished as past {zaeeiTen 
made), present c. hadie ) and future (a. miestakbal 
or eeiiista' naf). Since time, like motion, is according 
to Aristotle a continuous quantity, it does not 
consist of separate moments (contrary to the theo- 
logical atomic theory). Consequently the present 
is strictly not time. Nevertheless the present moment 
is the only real one in time. This paradox led 
eithei to scepticism or to speculations about a 
leal continuation of the past in the present. 

With Aiistotle, time was more nearly defined 
as the number ('adad). measure {enikdar') and the 
quantity {kaeei, kaeenyd) of motion in its before- 
and afterness. Vice versa, motion w'as defined as 
the number or measure of time. Ari.'-totle, who 
was conceined with pointing out the functional 
relation between motion and time, gives in one 
passage {Physics, iv. 12, 220b, 14 — 16) the latter 
definition but it become.s the regular one among 
the neo-Platonist.s. Finally it may be mentioned 
that time, as defined by Aristotle, has, like motion, 
neither beginning nor end. World sp.acc is limited 
and the point in space may be the point at the 

end of a line, because this line is at rest, but 

time as a measure of motion flows always on. 

1 he definition of time as inteival or duration 
{mudda, imtedaJ, neadiP) differsfrom this Aiistotelian 
conception. Most probably we have here translations 
of and bixcrrua-ic, which mean interval 

among the Stoics and are explained by Plotinus 
in the higher sense as duration of the life of the 
soul (cf. II. A. Wolfson, Crcsias' Cei/iqeee of 

Aristotle. Problems of Aristotle's Physics in Jewish 
and Arabic Philosophy, Cambridge-Harvard' 1929. 
P 638 sqq.). It is called interval, when Abu 

1 -Hudhad al-'Al\af defines waht as fork or enadU^ 


between the separate acts (a'zwiJ/) (/ 5 /r ifiv-viu/io. ’ n 
Lehren der Atihanger des Islateis by al-A-h ari. e.'. 

H. Ritter {Bebl. Isl., Ih]. Constantinople 1930. u. 
443). Similarly Mutahhar b. lahir al-Makdi-i 
that in the Muslim view time (cuw. 7 «) is the mo-, e- 
ment of the sphere of heaven and mada betue-.ii 
actions {af'dl) {Le live e de la o cation et de Phist. ■ . 
d’Abott Zeid Ahmed ben Sahl el-Balkhi, ed. 1 1 . 
Huart, Paris 1899, i. 41). On the other hard 
rniidda means duration in the Kitab Majattc - 
’’ClFeen (ed. G. van Vloten, Leyden 1895, p. 137 
sq.) where we read; “Time is a duration {mini 
which IS counted i. e. measured, by movement 
as by the motion of the spheres of heaisa 
and other things in motion”. Stiictly we hive 
here the above mentioned distinction between pci- 
ceptible time measured by bodie.s in motion .ind 
abstract duration which cannot be measured, b..; 
is perceived by the soul and directly experien-e . 
(cf. H, Bergson's distinction between temps a!;u 
due ie\ miidda is also found in Razi’s terminol j.g -' 
[cf. al-Eiruni, of. cit.\, and the Ikhwan al-8afa . 

In the Rtsdla xv., already mentioned, they spe.it 
of [physical] time as a duration which is measure'; 
by the motion of the sphere of heaven) 

Mttdda as the pure duration of life of the -ou. 
should probably be described as a mean betweiu 
zanidn (accident of bodily mot ion) and dahr (duration 
of the spirit). This leads us to metaphysical con- 
siderations of the relation between time and eternity. 
The terminology here varies not only beca; -e 
they endeavour to bring Aristotle and Plato into 
harmony with one another but also because eac 1 
writer and especially the mystic likes to use h.- 
own terms. 

In a metaphor in the Tineaios Plato concebe^' 
of time as the image and emblem of eternity (J' 
Die sot’enannte Theoloqie des Aristoteles, ed. If- 
Dieterici, Leipzig 1882, p. 107, with Ttneaios, 
p. 37 sqq., and H. Leisegang, Die Bcgrifte der 
Zeit ttted Ewigkeit itei spatcren Platoniseeius \Beite. 
z. Gesch. d. Philos, im M. A., xiii. 4], Munich 
1913, p. I sqq.). Only after the creation of the 
world-soul and the arrangement of the chaotic 
matter of the world did time begin with the 
regular movement of the sphere of heaven. The 
beautifully planned world and with it time "iH 
probably not come to an end. From Platonic 
tradition, especially through the intermediary of 
the Pseudo-Plutarch and Galen, came the doctiine 
of beginning without end, and also speculations 
about time as identical with the motion of the 
sphere of heaven or with the sphere of heaven 
itself or even with the world-soul. If time was 
identified with the sphere of heaven and with the 
world-soul, it was called a substance (contrary to 
.\ristotle who called it an accident). 

After zXristotle became known, the suspect philo- 
sopher was recognized by his doctrine of the begm- 
ninglessness of time. Following the neo-Platonists, 
the followers of tills doctrine were convinced thj 
it was a reality in the form of a stair-case and it 
was therefoie obvious that every kind of being 
has its own time or eternity. Only God is in the 
proper sense eternal, if not supereternal. That 
being and doing coalesce in the first cause (God) 

was certain to the philosophers, following Aristotle. 

God is eternal and therefore creates the world. The 
fiist creation, intelligence {^akP, Le livre de la 
creation [see above],!. 154^1/. gives it as a Muslim 
conception, that higher time was the first creation, 
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i. e. the moment of the act of creation, while lower 
time comes from the motions of the sphere of ! 
heaven), is less eternal but in everlasting duration ' 
{iiahr) and rest. The soul arising out of the in- ' 
telligence is above time for it is the cause of i 
time. This is the teaching of the so-called Theology \ 
of Aristotle (ed. Dleterici, p. 13 wdth Plotinus. 1 
It is formally stated in the Z/^c-v (Proklos): | 

God as first cause is above duration, intelligence ‘ 
is equal to duration, the soul is below duration > 
but above time, and nature is the field of the j 
temporal (ed. O. Bardenhew’er, Freiburg i. Br. 1S82, , 
p. 61 sql). The activities of a being who is above ' 
time are, of course, carried on w'ithout consideration j 
of time. They are compared with the activity of 
human thought, with the combination of form and 
matter, with the transmission of light through the | 
w’orld, all of which are timeless (on the question 1 
of sudden change, taking place in a flash, i. e. , 
timeless, cf. H. A. Wolfson, op. cU.^ p. 498 sqq..^ j 

543 

For the theologians the question was at fiist 
very simple: an eternal God and a temporal w'orld ; 
there is no mean. The followers and opponents 
of the Muslim atomic theory w'ere alike agreed 1 
on this. It was the fundamental principle of the , 
atomists, to assert most emphatically that space i 
contains a finite mass of atom>, and the duration j 
of the w’orld is limited to a finite number of moments 
of time. 

The doctrine of a beginning and end of the 
world in time was defended by C^azali in the 
name of Muslim community against Farabi and 
Ibn Sina in his Tahufui. He att.rcks with vigour 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the begmninglessness 
of the world but a concession is made to Platonism. 
He cannot agree with Abu 'l-Hudhail wdicn the 
latter asserts that an infinite number of revolutions 
of the sphere of heaven can be imagined in the 
future as little as in the past. Ghazali finds the 
endlessness of the world conceivable but appeals 
to religious dogma, wdiich clearly points to an 
end of the woild (Algazel, Fahafot al-Falasifat.^ 
ed. Kouyges, Bairut 1927, p. So sq ). 

Ibn Rushd rightly insists in his Tahafnt al-Ta- 1 
hafiit (ed. Bouyges, Bairut 1930, p. 64 sqq.% aUo | 
Kitab Falsafa, Cairo 1313, p- 10 sqq. and L. 
Gauthier, La thiorie Flbn Rochd sur Us rapports | 
lie la religion et de la philosophie., Palis 1909^ | 
p. 103 sq.) that much in this polemic is a matter 1 
of words only. Theologians as w'ell as philosophers ! 
distinguish between the eternal unending being : 
(God) and the changing woild; this is the main | 
thing. It is a minor point wdiether this world as 
a whole is called temporal or eternal or always 
arising and decaying. 

Only for the mystic, who lives in the eternal, 
does time in every form disappear. In a state of 
grace {hal) the changing loakt in him becomes 
consolidated in the life in the eternal piesence of 
God {The A'ashf al-Mahjiib, tiansl. Nicholson, 
Leyden 1911, p- 3 ^ 7 — 37 o)- 

Bibliography'. There is no monograph 
on the subject. We may mention the following 
in addition to the works aheady quoted: P. 
Duhem, Le Svsterne du Monde^ i. 271 sqq.\ ii. 
465 sqqr. H. Junker, I her iranische Qiiellen 
der hellenistischen Aion-Vcrstellung {Vortr. d. 
Bibl. IFarbarg^ i.), Hamburg 19 - 3 ; see also 
the articles dahr, khai.k, kidam, mik.at, wakt. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 


ZAMAN (pi. azmdn., azninn., azjnina)., time. 
As a guide to the distinction in use between 
zamdn (common to the Semitic languages) and 
loakt (only Arabic with the meaning of “time”) 
the following rules may be deduced fiom the 
Arabic works of a scientific natuie, although they 
appear to be not infiequently broken even in 
w'Oiks that have been compiled wfith great care. 
Zam~in is used piedominantly for time as a 
philosophical or mathematical con- 
ception in contiast to niakan.^ “space” (the 
similarity in sound between these two w’ords has 
possibly not been without influence on the pre- 
ference given to zama/i over 'loakt in this con- 
nection), for longer periods, centuries, 
length of reign of dynasties, historical 
epochs, and also in astronomical usage for the 
numerical value of a period of time which 
IS variable by nature, e. g. the longitude, which 
differs with latitude and season of the year, of 
the “temporal hours” {al-s'iLat al-zamaniya.^ Gr. 

Lat. horae teniporales sen inaeqiiales) which, 
in contrast to our ^equinoctial hours” which are 
always of the same length {saKit al-i^ tidal., Gi. 
M^xi i<ro(j. 6 pi'.>x{., Lat. horae acquinoctiales\ are ob- 
tained by dividing the period of daylight into tw'elve ; 
in this case they also talk of azman (moie rarely 
aiokat) sd'at aLnahar roa Ldail aLzamanlya. In 
contrast to this, xvakt (pi. aivkat) means in astronomy 
definite points in time, also (usually constant) 
spaces of time {yoakt intisaf aLnahar., the 
astronomical noon; ivakt intisaf aLlail.^ midnight; 
both meanings are found together in al-Battani, 
Opu$ Astronomien/n, ed. Nallino, ill. 192; aLwakt 
[“space of time”] alladhj tfnda fjhi "'Lfiavis ila 
L-dJuz^ alladJn kanat flhi ft loakt [“point of 
time”] aLibti uL).^ and in general, periods of 
time of short duration, e. g. the length 
of a man's life or of a generation. Wakt 
is also used wuth the meaning of y^xipo^ for the 
“correct time”; it may also mean the astronomical 
time of observation, but in this meaning the 
technical term mikat (pi. maivakit) from the same 
root is more usual, which in turn can abo mean 
the art of compiling calendars and the time of 
prayer [see mIkat]. Zaman and ivaht are also both 
found meaning “seasons of the year” as synonyms 
of fasj. 

In his Artzodr al-Tanzll rca-Asrar aLTadwil 
(ed. Fleischer, Leipzig 1846, i. 1 05) al-Baidaw’i, 
discussing the W'ord maioak'it in the LLuFd?t., Sura ii. 
185, gives the following definition cf 
and loakt'. ''‘‘aLmitdda means, strictly speaking, the 
peiiod of revolution of the spheie from beginning to 
end (i. e. it means the totality of time, “from 
eternity to eternity”): al-zaman is subdivided ?nndda 
(i. e. a considerable space of time) and al-ioakt 
the zamdn chosen for any purpose (i. e. wakt 
arises out of zaman by further subdivision and 
means definite shorter intervals or points)”. This 
schematised definition coincides in essentials with 
that above given. 

I Calculation of time. a. The pre-Muham- 
' madan Calendar. Our knowledge of the early 
! Arab method of reckoning time, which is based 
; on scattered references in what remains of the 
old poetry is still very incomplete and cannot by 
, any means be regarded as satisfactory on all points. 

' There is much in favour of the view — especially 
[ the meaning of the majority of the old names of 
i the months (Safar I, II, RabF 1,11, Djumada I, II, 
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Ramadan) — that the old Aiab yeai was lunisolai 
in cliaiacter and lesembled in some degree the 
level'll } eai (“Ihaliri yeai "J. We must howei er make 
this limitation that it is hardly safe to assume a 
uiiif rm duision of time for the whole of Aiabia 
m tiie eaily period. Among the Aiab Ilediiin tribes 
as well as among other nomad peoples, there was 
originally a calendar based on the muon only — 
a so-called pure lunar year, and the adaptation 
to the solar year only took phace later. This as- 
.'umption is .also suppoited by the statements ot 
various Muslim scholars (used by Mahmoud Effendi 
in Ins article in y. 1S5S. ser. v.. vol. xi.J; for 
example al-Biruni {A/har, ed. dachau, Leipzig 1S78} 
agreeing with .\bu Ma^i^ar fna'far b. Muhammad 
al-Bal!^i (Aifud al-L luf jl An\Tit a!All>Uttai) with 
vhu-e work he v as acquainted, mentions that the 
transition from pure lunar years to iunisolar vears 
took place about two centuiies befoie the Ihdjia 
under the iiitlueiiee of the Jewish rear. 'Ihe later 
tneoiy adopted by F. K. Ginzel (C'lr.v/i’/.’gzV, 1. 
248; from hlahmoud Effendi fj/.w. ms saz-ants 
sA As /'Acuu^fiiie rouih de Bilgique^ xxx., ' 

1S61J which assumes the existence of a pure lunar 
rear 111 the peiiod immediately befoie the Hidjra 
cannot be quoted as a sound argument against the ; 
pieceding. as it is not sufficiently established that ' 
tlie coiijuncion of Jupiter and Saturn in March 571 
— the ‘•conjunction of religion" al-d'ui) — | 

actually took place immediately before the birth of ' 
the I’rophet and that rre bar e not here to deal rvith 
a later conjunction. The .Arab iunisolar year, like 
the Jewish, began in autumn: the rear itself con- 
.sisted of 12, in leap years 13 months, which rvere 
reckoned from liilal to hilZil (new moon). The 
intercalation of the thirteenth month which rvas 
nece.ssaiy to fix the beginning of the reai at a 
definite period in the solar year was done em- 
pirically from time to time, on the average every 
tryo or three years. The much disputed word nasf 
(Sura i.x. 37) indicates, as Moberg has recently 
condusiyely shown (Axel Moberg, An-Kasi'- in dir 
islamisch.n T)\i lilton. Lund 1931), this inteicalation 
of the extra month: this was first cxpre-sly pro- 
hibited by Muhammad in the year 10 A H. (Kur'an, 
to;. ;itAj. The time of the haJjdj [q. v.] originally 
associated with autumn - i, e. fixed by the solar 
xe.ir was fixed piesiimably by the co-mic 
■setting («aro^, pi. anzoa') of one of the 28 stations 
of the moon {mai.azi!)-, this method of fixing 
■solar dates is akso found at a later period (cf. 
t. e Cdh'fi iricr d; Coj-din; d; Vannee <q6d\ ed. 
llozy. Leyden 1873) and we find it also m 
early penoiis in othei parts of the world (China 
India. I-.gypt) In Muhammad's time however as 
a re-ult of insufficient skill in observing and 
intercalating, the luais.dar year had advanced so 
iai in fiont of the solai year that the beginning 
of the year, with the month Ijhu ■I-IIi-ljdja which 
preceded it and the tune of the hadj.jj^ fell m 
the spiing. ' 

In the later period of the Djahillya the names 
of the months were already fixed as we know 
them in the Muslim period, except that al-Muharram 
(q.v.j in the latter took the place of Safar I- 
they were Safa. I. .Safar II. Rab.‘ I, Ka'm^ II’ 
^umada I t^umSda II, Radjab, Sha'ban, Ramadan 
hhawwa , ITlm -pKahla, Lhu 'l-Hidjia; .t i; ,0 
e noted that the first half year consisted of three 
^nible months. The name, of the early Arab 

on s as given us by al-Biruni are quite different ; 


these, supplanted by those just mentioned, weie 
al-Mu'tamir (= Safar I), Nadjir, Khawvsan, Hu-ssan. 
Hantam or Hanam (vocalisation uncertain), Zabl-.i 
ui Zubb^, al-A-^amm, “Adil, Nafik, Waghl, IIuw.A 
Burak 5 some of them are still occasionally foun 1 
later asepithetsof the corresponding MuhamniacLin 
months, e. g. al-.isanim for Radjab. ^AJtl for Sha‘^Lar. 
In addition to these, al-Ruuni, al-MaSudi and the 
Sabaean inscriptions give many other name" of 
months, winch differ cun>ideiably with the diffeici i 
tribes and souices so that no deductions can b- 
made from them about the earliest peri<)d of tbe 
Arab calendar. 

Accoiding to Wellhau.sen (AVj/c arjltscl.'i 
H:idcntufns^ Berlin 1897, p. 96 /(/.), the yeai wA" 
oiiginally divided into three months: the period 
of rain, of drought and of heat. In the old Arab 
poetiy we find a division into four, or 

A'lidJ', .Sh//'and A'aiz, roughly correspondirg 

to our autumn, winter, spring and summer; it i:; 
possible there was aUo a sixfold division into 
Kabi'(late harvest), Khnnf (autumn), Shita^ (wintei j. 
al-Kabr al-thani (early harvest), Saif (eaily summerj 
and Kaiz (summer). 

The use of the week of seven days can be 
proved to have existed at a very early period 
among the pagan Arabs. According to al-Bnunl 
{Afhar^ p. 64), the old names of the days of the 
week weie .Awual (Sunday), Ahwan, I^jubar, Dubai. 
Mu^nis, ^Aruba and ^iyar. Jt should not however 
be assumed that the seven day week was an 
original invention of the Arabs; on the contrary, 
many things point to its having been taken from 
Babylonia or the Jews, among whom it was 
established at a very early period. 

The days were grouped wdthin the month into 
ten groups of three each, the names of which, 
reckoned fiom the new moon {hilal') were Ghurar, 
Nufal, Tusa', 'L'shar, Bid, Dura', Zulam, Hanadi'' 
or Duhm, l>a’adi' and Mihak (cf. al-Biruni, cp. 
ciL^ p. 63 si/.). The day itself began at sunset, 
as among the Jews and as was later the custom 
in Islam. There is no evidence of the division of 
the day into 24 hours in the pre-Muhammadan 
period. 

Epochs. The fixed points or epochs used in 
the pre-Muhammadan period from which to reckon 
years seem to have been very numerous. Al-Biruni 
mentions battles, memorable events, the year of 
the restoration of the Ka'ba etc. as epochs of the 
different tribes (^/. W/., p. 34). More general seems 
to have been the reckoning from the “davs of 
treason”, aiyZim al-fidjur (probably between 5^5 
and 591 A. D.), and "from the ‘‘year of the k^lephant”, 
^am al~Jil (probably about 570 A. D-), the latter, 
being according to some authors, the year of 
Muhammad's birth (57 ij. 

1 . The Calendar in Islam. By the already 
mentioned piohibition of the nasf in the year 
10 A. ir. by Muhammad there came into use the 
svstem of reckoning by pure lunar months which 
is characteristic of Islam (one pure lunar month = 
12 synodical months of 29^ 12k 44m 35= 354*^ 
gh ^gm teim lunar year is really stupid !)• 

An adaptation to the annual course of the sun 
was now no longer possible and the beginning of 
the Muhammadan year therefore falls about 1 1 days 
behind each solar year, coming back to the same 
solar time in about 33 years; 33 lunar years are 
therefore almost equivalent to 32 solar years. P rom 
this proportion we get the approximation formulae 
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for transforming years A. H. into years a. D. and 
vice versa; 

A. D. — II A. H. -j- 622 or A. H. == 1 >. — 622). 

For exact calculations the Ver-^lcichttn:!;stabdlcn by 
Wustenfeld and Mahler are indispensable (see Bibl.). 

According to the Kuran (bura x. 5, etc.) which 
expressly makes the moon the measurer of time, 
the beginning of the month and of the year 
must be established as in ancient times by actual 
observation of the new moon and as a matter of 
fact the popular calendar still docs this at the 
present day. For reasjns which are readily intel- 
ligible, at quite an early peiiod a cyclic reckoning 
established itself which, starting from the fact that 
the period of tv. o lunations is approximately 59 days, 
gave the months alternately a length of 30 and 
29 days so that i (Muhirram), 3, 5, 7, 9, ii 
have each 30 days and 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 have 
29 days. The ordinary year thus has 354 days. 
The difference of 48=^ 36s (almost exactly ' 
U days) by which the astronomic ianai year is 
longer was made good by intercalating it da\s 
{vini-'m al-ba'.'s) in every 30 lunar years. The 
most widely disseminated in Muslim lands is the 
practice of making years 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, iS., 
21, 24, 26 and 29 in the cycle of 30 leap years 
(sana kalnsa). The intercalated day itself is always 
given to the month Dhu ’l-IIid]dja which m the 
ordinary year has 29, in leap year 30 days (on 
other systems of intercalation, especially the Tur- 
kish eight year cycle, see Ginzel, Chycno!o^:c^ i. 
255 )' 

The day (i. e. the lidailatihi') 

in the period of the Djahiliya was reckoned fiom 
sunset; as al-Farghani emphasises, this method of 
counting comes from the fact that the first day 
of the month is fixed by the hilZd (first light of 
new moon) which is always to be observed at 
sunset. The division of the into 24 hours 

is however to be traced to Greek intluence. In 
ordinary reckoning of time temporal hours (see 
above) alone are used, on the other han<l the 
astionoiners very often use equinoctial houts and 
always expressly describe them as such. 

Instead of the old names of the da>3 of the 
week, we find in Islam simply the cardinal numbers 
in altered form (from Sunday to Thursday), F*riday 
becomes ‘‘the day of as-'embly’’ and Saturday the 
“Sabbath”, as follows: Vawm al-Ahad (Sunday), 
Vawm al-lLhnain (Monday), Vawm al-Th xlatha^ 
(Tuesday), Vawm al-Arha‘^a’ (Wednesday). Vawm 
al-Khami.s (Thursday), Vawm al-D]iinVa (Friday), 
Vawm al-Sabt (Saturday). (In the da>s of the week 
it should be remembered as already explained that 
Vawm al-Ahad begins on the evening of our 
Satiuday, Vawm al-Ithnain on the evening of 
Sunday, and so on. so that the Arabic and European 
names do not cover exactly the same 24 hours). 

In Muslim chionology the year begins on Mu- 
harram of the year in which the Prophet made 
his Hidjra from Mecca to Vathrib (not the day 
of the Hidjia itself or of the aiiival in Medina, 
which is usually taken to be the 8^h Rabi' I, i. e. 
Sept. 20, 622). It was Thursday ( 

Tuly 15, 622 A. D., calle 1 Tarlkh al-HidJra (in 
the Julian reckoning by day.-, day i, Q48, 439)- 
The introduction of this eia only took place under 
the Caliph ‘^Univir. 

Be^Kles the reckoning by years fiom the Hidjra 
the most varied foreign eras were also in use 


j [sec TA^RiKHj. The most important wa.s the Alex- 
I andrian era (called Tarlkh al-Kiht — • “Copts”, 
I Egyptians — or Ta'rl^ a!-ShuhadT — “of the 
I Martyrs”) reckoned by the sJiiihur al-Klbt which 
; was the earliest in use. This is a solar era, unlike 
I the Muslim. The year, the length of which, like 
j the Julian, U 365’/4 days, has 12 months of 30 
\ days not dependent on the phases of the moon, 
m which 5 days were added to the last month 
and 6 in leap years. Eveiy fourth year is a leap 
year. The Egyptian names of the months, some 
in coinipt fonn, were used. According to al-llattani 
{Op. Astr..^ ui. 100) they were: Tut (in the Greek 
i liiatorians 5 iye-), Baba ( 4 '.^&<'«t' 0 ' -Vtur (ir:/p), Kiyahk 
I Tuba (rt/j 3 /), Arashir (/ze%/p), Baimahat 

' ! Bgimadha Badian.s 

1 Ba.vuna Alnb Misri (yzsTopij). The 

[ five or six intercalated days were caUed a> among 
the Copts the “little month”, al-sliahr al-sa^hir. 

I The year- of thia eia are generally leckoned from 
2S4 A D , the year of the accession of the emperor 
I Diocletian; on the other hand in al-Baitanl from 
Friday, Aug. 29, 25 n. c. (Xallino. i. 244. give.s 
an explanation of this). — Another era in frequent 
use is the Seleucid called TTrVJi al’RTim or 
Td)i’d± Iskanda)\ u->ually Ta'riUi Dhi ' I’Karnain 
after the “two-horned Alexander”. It is usually 
reckoned from Monday, Oct. i (in al-Battani, from 
Satuiday, Sept, i) 312 h. r. and uses the Julian 
y^.ar and the Julian intercalation, with the Syriac- 
Arablc namea of the months, diuhnr al-Runi^ so- 
called becauae each of these months conesponds 
jO one in the Homan calendar, as follows: 


Tishrm al-awwal . 

. October 

31 

days 

Tisjrrin al-llianl . 

. November 

30 


Kanun al-awwal . 

. J )ecember 

31 


Kinun al-tljanl 

lanuaiy 

31 


Sh’Jbat .... 

. February 

2S 

or 29 days 

Adhar .... 

. March 

31 

days 

Nhan 

. .April 

30 

n 

-Aiyar 

. M.iy 

31 

n 

IlazTian .... 

. June 

30 

J’ 

TainCiz .... 

. fuly 

31 


Ab 

. -August 

31 


Ailul 

. September 

30 

•? 


These names of months are also used in the 
calendar <>f the Syrian Christians. — On other eras 
see al-Baltani, ch. xxKii. and Xallino’s notes, i. 
242 sqq. 

The A r all o - E g y p t i a n land-tax year (<?/- 
sum al •hhardJjlwi)^ which was introduced after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs and used 
for long periods, was a solar year, the beginning 
of ^^hlch coincided vith that of the Egyptian 
solar year. The years were counted from the date 
of the Hidjia; there thus arose differences between 
the number of Hidjra years and those of the 
khaiadj-years, which frequently caused confusion 
111 dating. In Egypt itself this form of year was 
also in everyday use among the people (for further 
information see Ginzel, op. cit.., i., p. 264 — 265). 

The Turkish financial year {jnZiTiyc year) 
which, along with the Hidjra (lunar) year used 
mainly for religious puiposes, was the official year, 
is in form — apait fiom its date of commencement — 
identical A\ith the Julian year. The names of the 
months are with slight variations the same as 
those of the Syrian-Arab year already metitioned. 
The year begins on March i : Feb. 29 is the 
intercalated day and also the last day of the year; 
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the leap-yeais are therefore, as can easily be 
understood, always a year in advance of those of 
the Christian era. The Turkish financial year goe^ 
back to an Aiabic year introduced in the iv^k 
century under the 'Abbasids: it was introduced 
among the Turks in 10S7 (1677). The years 
themselves aie numbered by IJidjia years; m order 
to equate, in this system of counting, with the 
shorter lunar years, a year is dropped every 33 years, 
which is called (Turk. = cancellation). The 

year 128S (TS71) which ought strictly to have 
been Siwi^ was deliberately counted as a full 
year which threw the mal'm years out for a 
time. — Quite recently the Gregorian calendar 
has been ofticially adopted in Turkey. 

Bibliography'. al-Battani., Kitah al'ZuJj ' 
al-sdbi' {Opus Astronomicuhi)., ed. A. Xallino, 

1. — iii. (Milan 1899, 1903. 1907); al-Birum, 
Atjiar {Cht o}iologU oruntalischcr Volker\ ed. ' 
Sachau. Leipzig 187S; F. K. Ginzel, Hanabuch 
der uiiUheinatisthe?! und tcchmschen Chronologie. 
i., Leipzig 1906; A. Moberg. A?i-Xasf in d,r 
islamischen Traditi<.n^ Lund 1831; R. Dozy, 
Le CaUndncr dc Cordouc de I'anncc 9^/, 
Leyden 1373; ^^ustenfeld and E. Mahler, 

I o gU^chungiitabclUn dcr muhamncdanischen und 
c/iriAlichen Zeitrechniing (Leipzig 1854 and 18S7, 
ed. 1926): J. Mayr, Vmrcchmuigstafein fur 
Jl atiacljahre {Astron. Xach) tchtcn., ccxlvii. 2—3. 
Kiel 1932). (WiLi.Y Hartner) 

ZAMINDAR (p.), a landholder, the pos- 
fees..oi of a landed estate. In Bengal these holdings 
are usually extensive and the zaminddr i^ respon- 
sible to the Government for the rent of hi^ estate 
and also in some degree for the maintenance of 
order theiein. In other parts of India zamindars 
have smaller estates, held sometimes in common, 
under a settlement periodically renewable. 

Bihliog) aphy\ Qhulam Husain Khan, 5 /ra;- 
al-Xuta^akhrhirin^ Lucknow 1S97: R. Or'me, 
History op the militaiy T> ansactions of the 
br.tiih b\atio?i in Indc^taii^ London 1S05; Ini- 
penal Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1907 — 1909; 
Vule and Burnell, Hobson- fobson., ed. William 
Ciooke, London 1903; Official Recoid^. 

(T. W. Hmg) 

ZAMORA (Ar. Sammura), a town in the 
- . . of Spain, capital of the province of the 

^ame name, 2,130 feet above sea-level on the left 
bank of the Duero, has now a much re.luced 
population (i6,oooj. The Anh geographers of 
hpain de.-cnbe It as a town in the countiv of the 
Oahcians (al-^alalika). It was, after the conquest 
of al-Andalus, peopled by Beibers and had to be 
evacuated at the beginning of the viiith century 
as a result of the territorial gains of the Chiistian 
kingdom of Leon. Retaken by the Muslims it 
"as reconqueied and rebuilt in 2S0 fSqal’bv 
Alfonso III. kAbd al-Kahman III attacked it in 
a ’7 (939) I'Ut without success; at the end of his 
reign he assisted Sancho of Xavaire to reconquer it 
on his ovn account in 348 (959; \Vhen the W/fii 
al-Mansui- .q.v] Ibn Abi 'Amir, after disposing. 
T. I XJ'X"'- Seneial Ghalib, undertook 
cmvs'il 15S1) an expedition against Galicia, he 
gars the Lraaiyad prince k\bd Allah called “Dry 

ai.irti fp ^7*^ ^^“ora. He yvas not 

himself fitk ' ^'Itrdel of the to .vn and contented 
ino off Ihe country i.mnd and carry- 

co°nnuLd C °r »1-Mansnr had ' 

T Gahcia and Bermudo II had arisen I 


there again, the hadjib^ in 378 (988 — 989) after 
taking Leon, laid siege to the Chiistian prince in 
Zamora^ Bermudo fled and the inhabitants handed 
the town over to al-Maoi-ur. A little later in 385 
(999), the hZidjib placed a Muslim population in 
Zamora and gave the government of the town to 
Abu T-Ahwa^ Ma^n b. ‘^Abd al-LAziz [q. v.] al- 
Tudjibi. This occupation did not last long, fur 
Zamota w'as attacked by the second ‘'Amirid hnd/:b 
L\bd al-Malik al-Miizafifar in his expedition of 395 
(1005) against Galicia. After this the Muslim 
chiouiclers make no mention of Zamora, whik-h 
was now to play an important part in Castilian 
histoiy down to the end of the middle age-, 
especially in the period of the Cid. 

Bibliography", al-ldrlsl, in Saavedra, La 
Geografia de Espaha del Edrisi.^ Madrid iSSi, 
p. 59; Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Takivlm al-Buldan. h. 1S4- 
250; al-Mas'iidi, MurudJ al- Dh ahab, ed. Barbier 
de Meynard i. 363; Yakut, ALu'djam al-Bul ban, 
ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 146; al-Makkari, Xafh al- 


T lb {Analeotes). 


D Ibn Haiyan, Muktabis, 


ed. Antufia, Paris passim ; Ibn Tdhari, al- 

Baian al-ni ugh rib. ii. and iii., passim; Doz} , 
Histoire d-..s Musulmans d"' Espagne^ new* ed., 
Lev den 1932, index ; Dozy, Recherches sur 
r histoire et la litteratiire de BEspagne pendant 
le Moyen-dge^ Leyden iSSi, i. 165 sqg.; E. 
Levi-Proven^al, VEspagne musulmane dii 
si'ecle., Pans 1932, index; K. Menendez Pidal, 
La Espaha del Cid, Madrid 1929, i. 197 sqq. 
(with plans of the town and its environs and 
pictures of its old walls). 

(E. LlVI-PROVENgAL) 

ZAMZAM, the sacred well of Mecca, also 
called the well of Isma'il. It is in alLiaiam al- 
iharlj S. E. of the Ka'ba opposite the corner of 
the sanctuary in which the Black Stone is inserted. 
It is 140 feet deep and is surmounted by an 
elegant dome. The pilgrims drink its water as 
health-giving and take it home with them to give 
it to the sick. Zamzam in Arabic means “abundant 
water” and zamzama “to drink by little gulps” 
and “to mutter through the teeth”. 

Muslim tradition connects the origin of this well 
with the story of Abraham. It w’as opened by the 
angel Gabriel to save Hagar and her son Isma'^il, 
who were dying of thirst in the desert. Hagar w’as 
the first to catch its water by building a wall of 
stone around it. It is at least certain that it was 
held in reverence at a very early period. In the 
pre-Iblamic period the Persians used to come there 
as a line of an old poet shows; “The Persians 
muttered their prajers around the well of Zamzam 
from the earliest times”. According to another 
poet- the well was visited by Sasan son of Babak, 
the ancestor of the Sasanids. 

In the period of paganism, the Djurhumis filled 
in Zamzam and threw all their treasure into it. 
Mas'^udi however remarks that the Djurhumis w’ere 
poor and that the treasures buiied there must have 
been brought not by them, but by the Persians. 

The well was lediscovered and dug out by LVbd 
al-Muttalib, the ancestor of the Prophet, who pro- 
vided it with walls of masonry; he took out of 
it two gazelles of gold, some “KaTiya” swords 
and some cuirasses. With the swords he made the 
door of the Ka'^ba, which he covered with plates 
of gold made from one of the gazelles and he put 
the other inside the sanctuaiy. The water of the 
well was distributed to the inhabitants of Mecca. 
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In 297 (909) Zamzam overllowed, a thing which 
had never been known before and seveial pilgrims 
were drowned. 

Bibliography. Cf. the ait. Ka‘^b\, i. and 
iii ; Mas'^udi, ed. and traiisl Baibier de Meynard, 
s. index; H. Kazem Zadeh, Relation if tin 
Pelerinage a La Mecqiu cn igio — Paris 
1912; descriptions by various travellers : Snouck 
Plurgronje, Verspr. Geschr , Naam- en Zaak- 
register, s. v. Zamzam; picture in Snouck 
Ilurgronje, BilUer aus Mekka., Leyden 1S89, 
Nrs. i, lii.; The Travels of AH /jtn’, ii.. pi. Ivii. 

(B. Carra de Vaux) 
ZANDAKA. [See ZindIk.] 

ZANDJ, the name of the negro tribes 
of the east coast of Africa, given by the 
Arab historians to the rebel slaves who, having 
previously rebelled in 75 (694), for fifteenyears(255— 
270=868 — S83) terrorised lower Mesopotamia. 

This using is very important for it is a war 
of a classical type, a regular “social war'’ directed 
against Baghdad like those of Eunus (140 b. c.) 
and Spartacus (73 — 71 E. C.) against Rome, like 
that of Toussaint Louverture in Haiti (1794 — 1801), 
like the strikes of Natal coolies led by Gandhi 
(1906 — 1913) against European colonisation. 

The rebels were, according to Tabari, our prin- 
cipal source, employed as navvies (awocTZ/?//); their 
task was to make lower Mesopotamia arable, to 
remove the sebaM., and to pile it up in mounds 
to make the nitrous lands of the Shatt al-^Aial> 
cultivable {shur(/t7)'a.^ from nitre, a Persian 

term used also in TOman ; cf, de Goeje, Glossaire 
lie Tabari^ s. v. k’S'h.^ following the A'itab alAl'yun). 
They were mainly recruited from imported negro 
slaves and from the peasants of the country, grouped 
in gangs of 500 — 5,000 labourers and penned there 
homeless and hopeless, all their food being a few 
handfuls “of flour, semolina and dates”. Through 
contact with the Islam of their masters, by a 
process of spiritual induction, these unfortunate 
creatures learned that they had a light to e\i>t 
and to a minimum of justice; the influence of 
the Muslim cenobites of the neighbouring hermitages 
of 'Abbadan was perhaps aUo felt. 

These slaves then found a leader who wa?. 
resolved to put an end to their misery, an LAlid 
pretender wdth a disputed but perhaps genuine 
pedigiee, for al-Biruni says that the ^I'is still 
celebrated his festival on Ramadan 26: he took 
the name of ''AU b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b 'Isa 
b. Zaid b. 'Abbas b. 'All b. Husain b. 'All and 
was called al-Burku'i “the veiled”. Assisted by a 
certain Ra5hid Kuimau (peihaps connected with 
the Karmatian propaganda then just beginning), 
by a miller and a lemonade seller, he had the oath 
of fealty sworn to him by his lunaway slaves 
fibbak) in an oath bi U-talak in the Karmauan 
fashion [cf. karmatians, suRAiPjivA] ; he raised 
the standard of rebellion on the 7^b Ramadan 255 
(868) and uttered the KuEanic verse called of 
the shiirat (ix. 1 12) devoting himself to war to 
the knife {kJiurTaij ^hailL'^^^ bi "'ll ah'). 

Our sources unfoi Innately give few details of his 
system of government which was of a communistic 
type. They refer almost exclusively to the course of 
tlie war w’hich was waged mercilessly on the Zandj 
by the 'Abbasid regent Muwaffak. Setting out from 
I^ubba’, the Zandj leader divided his forces, armed , 
with slings, into two divisions (i. the Zandj in 
the strict sense, 2. FioZitiya^ Ku> niatlya., Bubo) , 


and supported by the Arab tribe of the Banu 
Tamlm with a fleet he took in succession U bulla, 
'Abbadan, southern Ahwaz and finally the great 
city of Ba-^ra. He advanced as far as \Vasit (264 = 
877), Djabbul, Nu'manlya, I^ardjara^iya and Rani- 
hurinuz. The regent, realising the greatness of 
the danger, mobilised all his forces for a second 
offensive. It took him three years to finish the 
w’ar; fiist he broke through the five enceintes of 
I the camp of Manila, then laid siege to the Zandj 
i headquarters at Mukhtara (26S = 88 1), on the 
canal Abu ’l-l^aslb south of Basra; it only capi- 
I tulated in 269 (882) and al-Burkuh was killed on 
I 2"d Safar 270 (8S3). The rebellion was savagely 
suppressed, thvjse who had Red retained and the 
I old order was restored, 

1 Bibliography'. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, lii. 

1742 — 1787, 1S35 — 2103; Th. Noldeke, 
j Jrom Eastern Ilislory p. 146-175: P. Casanova, 

1 in Revue Xuhiishiatiquy 1893, p. 510 — 516; J, 

Walker, in J.R.A.S..^ I 933 i P- 651 — 656. 

! _ (L. Massuindn) 

ZANDJ AN, a tow’n in no i them Persia, 

, capital of the province of Ij^amsa which lies 
betw'een Kazwin, Hamadhan, Adharbaidjan and 
Gilan. 

Geography. The town of Zandjan is situated 
on the river ZanganarQd (the old name of which, 
according to the Xuzhat al-Kiilub, p. 221, was 
Madj-rud), which runs from east to w'e.sl and joins 
the Safid-rud [q. v,] on its right bank. Zandjan 
is an important station on the great road from 
Adharbai^an to Kazwin and thence to Tihran and 
KhuiasSn. Zandjan is also at the junction of several 
other roads: to the noith, that to Ardabil [cf. 
takom] and Gilan (via Mastila): to the S. W., that 
to Maragha [q.v.] and to SaHn-Kal'a [q.v., N®. i]; 
to the south, that to Hamadhan. This la.it road 
used occasionally to be used by pilgrims coming 
from the north who wished to avoid the proximity 
of Kurdi-itan. 

The country to the south of Zandjan which is 
under it has been rarely visited by travellers but 
is represented on our maps with sufficient clear- 
ness. In iSSo several engineers worked there on 
behalf of the Persian government, who had learned 
that there were deposits of gold there. 

The 17 districts of the province of Khamsa are 
a-> a rule named after the riveis of the Safid-rud 
basin (H. Schindler): Abhar-rud (cf. Yakut, i. 
104, in Peisian: Awhar, explained as “mill water”; 
it-, waters flow to the plain of Kazwin), Do-dange, 
Khoda-bandelu, Sudjas-rud (cf. Yakut, iii. 40 and 
Htakhri, p. 196: the present capital is Madjid-abad), 
Sohrawaid (Yakut, iii. 203: often confused 

with Shahrazur : q.v.), Idjaiud (to the south 

of the Zandjan— Takht-i Sulaiman road), Klzibgaci- 
rul. Anguian. Ursad «Oyrat), Gulabarud. Bizina- 
rud. Kani-beglu, Aimoghan, Tarom [q. v ], Khuyun- 
ca\. Garmab, Zandjanarud. 

Although Zandjan lies considerably to the east 
of Adharbaidjan, it belongs to the Turkish linguistic 
zone (cf. Fortescue, The IVestern Elburz., in G. 
y.. 1924. April, p. 310). The province is mainly 
inhabited by Afshars [q. v.] whose amirs were still 
able to play a part in politics in 1914 — 1916. 
Piesides the Afdiais, iheie is the tribe of Doweyran, 
W'ho consider tliemselves Shah-sewan [q. v.]. 

History, Andreas (Pauly-Wissowa, 
i. 731) has very ingeniously identified Zandjan with 
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’A> ( ’A^x-jyx-jx) in Ptolemy, % i. 2, 1 1 . Thomas 

.\rt»ium (tiansl. Brosset, p. 193; caps it 2angan. 
Accoidnig to ihe Xuzkat a.'-A'uXil’., p.6l, the town 
was built (rebuilt) by Ardashir Bdbaban under the 
name of ^ahm. ZanJjan is rarely mentioned in 
history. The Jluslims coming from Raiy took it 
in 24 (=645: Baladhuil, p. 322; Yakut, ii. 94S). 

Ibn Khiudadhbih, p. 57, includes ZantljSn in 
the ‘•Pahlawi” countries (t'l/uJ a'-IAr/i/izt'iihi) and 
It Is curious that according to ihz Xuzkat al-Xiilud 
the people of Zandjan ‘‘speak pure Pahlawi"’, i. e. 
a northern Iranian dialect. The intermediaiy position 
of Zandjan is reflected m the .\iab geographers, 
who treat it sometimes under al-Djibal flstakhii, 
p. 198), sometimes under Dailam p. 105) 

sometimes under ,\dhailj.aidjan (Mukaddasi. p. 3S6), 
sometimes under Raiy (hlakaddasi, p. 3S6). 

In the tenth centuiy, Zandjan came within the 
spheie of the activities of the Dailamis [cf. mUsafikI], 
The stronghold of Sar-djahan 15 often mentioned 
in the N. E. of Zandjan (to the north of the 
Kohrud: cf. s.4hN'-K.\L^s\, X^. 2; XiizAii 
p. 64). Under the Mongols Zandjan was ruined 
and the region between Zandjan and Tabilz 
attracted the tribes of the conquerors. The name 
of the district of Uryad still preserves the memoiy 
of the Oyrat. The Ilklian Arghun was buried in 
the district of Sudjas [konti-i Ar^un^ “Arghun’s 
sanctuary": Xuzhat cil-KulTtb^ p, 64; transl. p. 69). 
At the beginning of the xivth centuiy, Zandjan was 
close to the new capital Suhanlya [q.v,]. The -Wta- 
kal al-Kultt^^ written in 1340, contains many details 
about the region of Zandjan (p. 56, 61. 106, 182, 
217, 221) .At this time the revenues of the town 
were 12.000 dinars and those of the district 8,000 
dinars. In the post-.'jiafawid peuod, the arena of 
Turco-Persian struggle extended as far as Zandjan. 
In the xixth century Zandjan was best known as 
one of the centres of the Babis who in 1266 (1850) 
there offered armed resistance to the government 
(cf. Ta^ nkk-i diadl transl. Browne, p. 135-169). 

Bibliography. Morier, ,4 Jcur/tev.^ 1812, 
p. 261 : Ouseley, Travel;, 1819, iii. 3S6(reckons 
10,000 inhabitants in Zandjan); Ritter, Enlktniile^ 
viii. 623—624; Ilommaire de Hell, Foray, iii. 
91 94; Khanikow, AhozJe/ilye v Xerbelii, in 

Triuii Vost.^ Old. I. Arkheol. Oishe., 1864, viii. 
353 — ’383 (journey of a pilgrim from Tabriz to 
Kariiala via Zandjan— Hamadhan ; the distance 
between the two last named places is estimated 
at 30 farsal^s); de P'llippi, Xote di via-zgio in 
Perzia. Milan 1865, p, iSo — 193; Houtum- 
Schindler, A ene Anaaben d. Alineralreichtunier 
Persiens nnd Xotizen uber die Gegc/id woUlich 
zon Zendjan, in Jahrbuch d. K. K. geolog. 
Reuhsanstall, Vienn.a 1S81, p, 161 — 191^; do.. 
Reiezn im n.-zv. Pcrsien, in Z. Ges. Erdk!, 
Bcwlin 1SS3, xviii., p. 320 — 331 (gold at 
Kaw and ; 20-24 thousand inhabitants in Zandjan ■ 
altitude 5,^185 feet); cf. ibid., 1875, ’‘iv., p. 65; 
Browne, The Babj insurrection at ZandjZin, in 
J R. A. 1897, p. 761—827; do., A year 
amongst the Persians, p. 72—74; Stahl, lieisen 
in Zentral- und IV tst~Pcrsien. in Peterm. Mitt. 
li., 1905, map 2 (roads west of Zandjan); do ’ 
Resell ,n Xord- nnd West-Pe, sicn, ibid 
Im.. 1907, p. 121 — 126, map (road: Tabrlz- 
,anr^.m-Hamadhan: 25-30 thousand inhabitants 
in Zamijan); Le Strange, The Lands of the 

tr'n? P- ^^3; Schwarz, Iran im 
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al-ZANDJANI, ^Izz Ai-UiN 'AiiiJ AL-Wvmiui 
K. IlJRAHIM 1?. ^\IU> AL-\VAH11AB V.. AlJU 
Ai-KlJAZRAnji. aNo called Ai.-'l/zl. an Aral)ic 
g r a ni 111 a r i a n, who lived in the lialf (jf the 

viith (xiiith) century. The place and date iT hi^ 
birth are unknown and the date ul hi^ death i-s 
also uncertain. The tew facts that we know of the 
his life are giveu us by Uadjdji Khalifa, who in 
giving the works of al-Zaniljani adds what the 
Utter says about the.r date and place of com- 
position. We thus know that he ^layed in Mo-iiul 
ti' 637 (1239) where he finished his al-MiCti' 
^umma ti 'l-Si/idh zja V- a work on the 
dictionaries ^md ib. Later he wa> 

in Baghdad, where, as he telU us at the end of the 
works, he finished the commentary called al-HZi i: 
on his grammatical work Mabadi ti d-TasjiJ in 
654 (1256) and the two volume commentary al- 
A'^'J on his grammatical work al-Hadl ti 'i-Xiih:.'. 
He also fini.->hed his Mina?t al-HTi.il ti d-Xanz' 
ua 'l-Tasrlf at the same time. Next yen' he 
completed a commentary on the KiistTis n ''IdAnil 
of al-Zamakhshari, called Tusjnh al-Mihyas Ti 
Tafsir al-Kiistas. According to Ha^dji Khalifa, 
he died some time after 655 (1257) but we do 
not know the exact date. Besides these and other 
works on grammar, he wrote a book on the u.?e 
of the astrolabe and made a collection of Arabic 
poems. The latter book, called al’Mad?iTin bihi 
^(ild yh ain Ahlihi^ is an anthology on the line^ 
of the Hamasa of AbU Tammam or of al-Buhturl. 
It contains verses by Arab poets of the tinie 
of the Djahiliya. of the Mukhadramun [see Mf- 
tyjADR.AM] and of the post-classical period, which 
he took from their dlwans and earlier anthologies. 
A commentary on it was written by ‘^Ubaid Allah 
b. 'Abd al-Kafi b. 'Abd al-Madjid al-T*baidi. Neither 
Hadjdji Khalifa nor al-SuyUti, w’ho mentions al- 
Zandjani in the Bughyat al-Wii^Tit fj Tabakai 
al’L uyk nXiyin zvn U’Xu/iat (Cairo 1326, p. 31S), 
mentions this collection. 

Bibliography'. Biockelmann, G. A. L ^ i. 
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al-Suyuti, Bnghyat al-Wu^at fi Tabakat al- 
Lugka-ioiyin zva ''l-Xuhat.^ Cairo 1326, p. 3*^* 
al-Zand]ant, al-MadnTm bihi 'ala ghairi Ahlihi, 
ed. 1. H. Yahuda, Cairo 1913 — 1915. 

(ILSE Lichtenst.vdtek) 

ZANGT. [See ZengT.] 

ZANZIBAR (al-Zandjarar), capital of the 
island of the same name, which lies off the 
east coast of Africa in 6° South Lat. The town 
is on the west side of the island 26 miles N. K. 
of the harbour of Bagamoyo in 6^ 9' S. Lat. and 

39'’ *5^ East Long, and forms a triangular peninsula 

i'/2 miles in length, which runs from east to west 
and affords a roomy anchorage, one of the best 
in Africa, The peninsula is connected with the 
mainland of the island by a narrow isthmus on 
which there is a cemetery; on the bay is the native 
quarter n’Gambo and there is also an Indian and 
a Emopean quarter. The town which, since the 
Anglo-German agreement of July i, 1890, has 
been the centre of the judicial, military and ad- 
ministrative authoiities of the English protectorate 
and at the last census (193 1) had 45,276 inhabitants, 
owes its rise to Sultan Saiyid Sa'id of Maskat and 
Zanzibar who made it his capital in 1832 and by able 
policy made it the principal commercial centre of 
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East Africa from Cape Guardafui to Delagoa Bay. 
He and his successors have also done a great deal j 
for the architectural developniCnt of the town. 
Sahd himself built a pulnce in Zanzibar and at 
Tvltoni. thiee miles away, Suipn Barghash built a 
new palace in Chukwaui, uhich was connected 
with Zanzibar by a railway, and other buildings ; 
in the town and brought water fiom Mtoni to j 
Zanzibar. The town is noted for its fruits: bananas, j 
lemons, mangoes, oianges, cocoa-nuts; it is con- | 
necied by good motor loads with the towns of 1 
Mkokotoni, Chwaka, and Fumba and by seven ] 
miles of railway with Bububu. The Eastern Tele- | 
graph Company maintains a cable between Mom- j 
basa [q. v.] (Munbasa) and Zanzibar which secuies i 
communication with the ports of East and South | 
Africa, ‘^Aden, Egypt, India, China and Euiope ' 
Theie is wirclcas telegraphy between Pemba and ; 
Zanzibar, which are also connected by telephone. ' 
Connections by sea aie maintained by a number 
of steamship ime.-., such as the Clan— Elleiman— 
Hanisonand Elleriiian-Bucknall lines, the German 1 
East Africa line from Hamburg via the Cape of ■ 
Good Hope and Suez, the Compagnia Ilaliana Trans- 
atlantica wdth Genoa, Masawwa*^, "^Aden, Italian . 
Benadir and Kenya, the Navigazione LiberaTiiestina ; 
with Venice via the Cape of Good Hope and 
Suez, the United Netherlands Navigation Company 1 
with the Dutch Indies and Holland, the Koninklijke | 
Paketvaartmaatschappi] with Java, the 0 <aka Shose 
Kaisha with Japan and South Ameiica, the Cowasjee i 
Dinshaw &: Brothers with Kismayu, the Biitish 
India Steam Navigation Company with Bombay 
and Durban. In 1931, 346 ocean steamers with a 
total tonnage of 1,467,000 tons called at Zanzibar j 
as well as 316 coasting steamers of 125,000 leg 1 
tons, 3,562 dhows with a total of 69,000 reg. 
tons. The principle article of commerce is the 
clove, the cultivation of which wms introduced by 
the Arabs in 1820, and copia. It is to these that 
Zanzibar owes its wealth. The other Ii)cal produC'; 
play a smaller part in the export trade, hides and ■ 
leather, pepper, soap and copal. Articles imported 
for export to the mainland are cotton goods, rice, ' 
colonial products, petroleum, soap and provisions. 
Imports from Africa consist mainly of copra, ivoiy, i 
hides, leather, copal lesin. which are sent to 
England, India. Ameiica and Europe. The harbour j 
is a base for w’hale-fishers in the Antarctic seas 
and as such of considerable importance. Zanzibar 
is also the headquaiteis of all the firms that tiade 
with the mainland, English, German, Portuguese 
and Indian Among the population the industrious 
Indians with 10,926 take second place after the 
26.646 Africans. The Parsis, mainly fiom Bombay, 
are the largest contingent Some of them engage in 
intellectual professions bu tthey are mainly merchants 
and officials in the English service. The Muslim 
population is Sunni of the Shaffii school: only the 
ruling djnasly and its relatives ate of the Ibadi 
sect [see .M’ApiTEs]. Zanzibar has three Christian 
missions. The Church of England Univeisities’ 


N®. 96, London 1920, p. 52, 57 jy., 72, 89 jy.; 
Colonial Repiris Annual^ N®. 1587, Annual 

Report on the social and economic progress of 
the people of Zanzibar Rrotectorate^ i<pSt, London 
1932; Ethel Vouiighusband, Glimpses of East 
Africa and Zanzibar^ London 1910, p. 212 sqq. 
(with illustrations); \V. H. Ingrams, Chronology 
and genealogies of Zanzibar^ Zanzibar 1926. 

(A. Grohm.\nn) 

II. The Swahili population. 

Swahili, a name “nowadays generally accepted 
to mean the mixed race — a blend of the aboriginal 
coast natives, slaves biought from the up-country 
region, and Arabs — which lives in most of the 
towns on the coast and in Zanzibar'* (Ingrams, 
p. 30: for a list of the principal tribes referred 
to, see p. 220). Tlie word is evidently derived 
from SazoZihil (pL of SZihil'), a name used from the 
eaiiicst times by Aiab WTiteis to denote the east 
coast of Africa, but it is not clear when it was 
lir.'.t applied to the people, who are usually called 
Zandj [q. V.]. Strandes points out (p. 161) that 
the name “Swahili*’ nowhere occurs in the Portu- 
guese records. The mixed race originated as early 
as the beginning of the Christian era, probably 
earlier; since the author of the Periplus mentions 
It as an established fact that Arab traders settled 
on the coast and man led native women (Schoff, 
p. 2S;. Of po.st-Islamic settlements, the most 
northerly would seem to be the oldest ; Pate, if 
tradition can be tiusted, was founded in 69 (689), 
Swahili in general seem to look to this northern 
area as the country of their origin field ya asili) 
and considei the dialects of Lamu and Mombasa 
as, in a sense, classical. The language of the older 
poems, which has supplied the conventions of 
modern poetry, is called Kingozi and is said to 
have been spoken in the district about Malindi 
(btecre^^. Duaite Barbosa mentions that the “Moors” 
uf Kilwa spoke Arabic, and this has continued 
to be the case with recent immigrants and those 
Aral) families who have kept this descent unmixed; 
but, with the prevalence of slavery and the multi- 
plication of half-caste.s, many, if not most of whom 
attained the status of free men, a language gradually 
grew up, African in stiucture, but strongly infiuenced 
by Aiabic as regards vocabulary. The language, 
naturally, would vary locally, according to the 
j tribes with whom the .Arab settlers weie chietly 
1 brought in contact, or whence their slaves were 
diawn. but it is clear that these were mainly, if 
not entirely, Bantu-speaking. It is true that, ac- 
cording to I.amu tradition, the natives found by 
I the first settleis on the island of Pate were Waboni, 
a hunting tnbe who still inhabit the forests of 
the Tana Valley, speaking a non-Bantu language, 
I (if which very little has hitherto been recorded, 
j Whether this is so or not, no tiace of Boni 
I speech seems to be discoverable in Swahili, 
j It IS clear that no distinct “Swahili" tribe existed 
I piior to and apait from the extianeous infiltrations 


Mission to Central Africa (founded 1S64) maintains j above indicated — Arab, Persian (possibly pre- 
a hospital, a training school for teachers and a ! Islamic and certainly dating from, at least, the 
high school: theie is also a cathedral. The Roman ! settlement of Kilwa, 975 A.D.; Ingiams, p. 76, 
Catholic Peies du Saint-Esprit have had a mission | 126; Hollis, p. 275, 282), possibly Indian and 
in Zanzibar since 1S56. ; Indonesian. — A Swahili, at the present day, 

j> i b 1 1 o g r a p h r \ F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar : may be pure African, without a trace of Arab or 
PaA and Present (1920), K'enya, Cganda and '■ other foreign descent. 

Zanzibar^ Han Ibooks prepai ed u;r.er the direction As might be expected from the circumstances, 
of the historical section of the Foreign Office^ , there is no uniform physical type, but nearly all, 
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except a minurity of pure Arabs, show definite 
African characteristics, ^^’lthin the same family 
there may be various gradations of colour, while 
some members base woolly hair and others wavy 
or straight. Burton’s desciiption (p. 414.^^.) appears 
somewhat of a caiicature, and this applies still 
more to his account of their character; but he 
was apt to look on everything African with a 
jaundiced eye (cf. Ingrams, ch. xlv ii.). All Swahili, 
with insignificant exceptions (conversions to Christi- 
anity are very few), are professed Muslims, usually 


Sunnis of the Shati'i school: the Arabs 


all. 


or mostly, IbadI (Ingrams, p. 1S8 — 193, 434). 
But, as elsewheie, among the less instructed, there 
is a considerable infusion of animism. At Mombasa, 
e. g.. vows and offerings are made at the giave 
of a saint known as Shehe Jundani. usually in 
order to injure some enemy. Ingrams (p. 435 sqq.') 
enuraeiates various superstitions and magical prac- 
tices, with references (p. 501, 505) to some ab- 
noimal occuirences (appaiently related on good 
authority), which have never been satisfactorily 
explained. 

The Swahili language, as already stated, is 
essentially African — and specifically Bantu — in 
structure, though it cannot be said to be based 
on any one Bantu language. The Pokomo of the 
Tana Valley would probably be the tribe with 
whom the early settlers of Pate and I.amu came 
most in contact; and. certainly, the influence of 
their language on the Lamu dialect of Swahili is 
unmistakable. On a supeificial view it would seem 
that they were the only Bantu-speaking tribe with- 
in the reach of the northern .-\iab settlements 
until the sixteenth century, when, according to 
their tradition, the “Nyika" tribes moved south- 
westward from ‘■Shungwaya”. But there is no 
evidence that this place (now included in Italian 
Somaliland) was their original home. There is no 
reason to doubt that this migration was preceded 
by unrecorded movements from the south or the 
west. Ingrams’s argument (p. 64) that the natives 
mentioned in the Penplus could not have been 
Bantu is h.ardly conclusive: it must be borne in 
mind, inter alia, that “Bantu’’ is no more a 
lacial designation than ‘‘English-speaking peoples” 
would be. 

The general characteristics of the Bantu languages 
may be summari.sed as: agglutinative structure, 
the system of noun-classes and absence of gram- 
matical gender. The noun-classes in Swahili have 
undergone considerable attrition, indicating a long 
course of development and, also, extensive foreign 
contact. One is struck by the comparative rarity' 
of vocal images {Lauthldcr), so remarkable a 
featuie in e. g. Zulu, Nyanja and Vao, and also 

by the development of the relative clause a 

Stumbling-Iilock to European students, which is 
ab-ent in the more primitive forms of Bantu .speech. 

(){ foreign elements in the Swahili vocabulary, 
the .Arabic is obviously the most conspicuous. It 
has played the same part in Sw.ahili as Latin in 
the teutonic tongues, moie especially in English. 
As might be expected, many such are technical 
terms of theology or ritual: i/mi, iusah (Hu- being 
the infinitive prefix), kusiijndu, imamu^ hotubu, etc. 
_i he adoption of such words as sultani^ amiri, dola 
IS an obvious necessity : also names of objects 
introduced by the Arabs : eahani = plate, sufuria = 
metal pot, orofa = upper story of a house. /uyia;; = 
saihng-s’hip, and many more. In some' cases the 


introduction <»f an zVrabic word seems quite un- 
necessary, C- g* sarnaki^ fur the old Swahili sici=. 
fish (found in Pokomo as wasili for fika = 

anive, t tidi for wj'i? = return (cf. Zulu biiya')^ 
zamafii for kale — long ago, Tuahaii for pantu = 
place. Arabic inlluence on Swahili grammar 
confined to the introduction of prepositions and 
conjunctions (paits of speech noticeably wanting in 
Bantu), such as haita, lakini^ u'ala^ i^kica') sababii^ 
billa^ etc., which may be said to supply a felt 
want and ceitainly facilitate literary composition. 

The pronunciation of Arabic worda has, natuially, 
been considerably modified, largely by the intro- 
duction of vowels between two consonants, as 
riziki from rizk since all Swahili syllables are 
open. An interesting point emerges in connection 
with the words ha}iifii and harusi (purs)^ 

where the aspirate, in popular pronunciation, has 
taken the place of ^ (it is omitted by some speakers, 
which, indeed, is considered more correct). Else- 
where is reduced to a mere glottal stop, or 
simply disregaided; ^ — except by pedantic Ara- 
bizers — is pronounced sometimes as some- 
times as h. The vocalisation of Arabic verbs has 
occasioned some perplexity: ruzuku from razaka\ 
safiri from safara. But, as Seidel has pointed out 
(p. loi), Arabic verbs in Sw’ahili are taken from 
the imperfect, not from the ground-form. Persian 
loan-words occur sporadically, some, possilily, im- 
ported at an early stage, e. g. boma^ “a fortified 
enclosure’';/<7w^a. '^co\\.OT\"]kiboko'\ hippopotamus” 
(but primarily the whip made from the animal’s 
hide), from cabtik. Some have probably come 
through .Arabic, as stirzoali^ ‘‘trousers*’; viarijarii, 
“coral”; bustani^ “gaiden”. Loan-words from 
Portuguese are not numerous: vieza^ “table” ; 
derived from igreja^ but now used to mean “fort” 
or “prison”; mzinyo. from vtnko, and several 
words connected with card-games. Recently there 
have been extensive boirowings from English. 

It is uncertain how long the Arabic script has 
been in use for writing Swahili; no MSS. as yet 
discovered W’ould appear to be more then 200 
years old, yet such a poem as the I/ikishafi^ which 
Taylor (.Stigand, p. 94) conjectures to have been 
composed earlier than 1498, can hardly have been 
orally transmitted, and, in fact, presupposes a 
long period of culture. The Arabic script is still 
extensively used for correspondence, especially at 
Zanzibar and the towms north of Mombasa, though 
an increasing acquaintance with the Roman 
character, acquired in Mission and Government 
schools, is tending to displace it, indeed, is far 
better adapted for rendering the sounds of Swahili. 

The Persian and O are very generally used 
for p and /, though less educated writers some- 

j ? 

times employ xj and ;_j; e. g. x_xJ, for 

pepo^ vitu. Ch [tP) is rendered, sometimes by 

sometimes, chiefly by Northern scribes, by -i"; g 

by occasionally by _ and it hg by p. A nasal 

before another consonant (as in the common com- 
binations nz) is usually omitted (thus 

! nyitpfiba is written but ?id is frequently ren- 

j dered by the sign ^ for kwenda). It follows 

I that Swahili in Arabic script cannot be read with- 
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out the vowel points, and even with them, if 
carelessly placed. An example of the confusion 
thus produced is quoted by Steere* (p. 6). 

The existing SwahiU literature (apart from that 
produced, under huropean encouragement, during i 
the last few decadesj is condned to poetry. The 
lyrics ascribed to Liongo Fumo, if genuine, probably 
go back to the century at latest. Of the 

numerous poems collected by the late C. G. Buttner, 
three were pubhsUed by him in Antholo^ie, and 
one, since his death, by Meinhof, m Z. AT. (ii. j 
1911 — 1912J. 'i'he collections of the late \V. E. 
Taylor still remain m MS. The art of poetry is 
still being cultivated, as shown by the recent work 
of Muhammad b. Abu Bakar b. ‘^Omar (Rijuma) 
at Lainu and Bwana bilimu at Mombasa. 

The metric system, oiiginaily borrowed from 
Aiabia, has been modified m accordance with the 
genius of the language, with its uniform penultimate 
stress and richness of vocalisation. 

It must not be forgotten tnat, side by side with i 
these products of conscious literary an, we find ! 
a living stream of folk-poetry, comparable to that 
of Southern Europe, bpecimens of such folk-aongs 
have been collected by Zachc, Velten and others. 
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(Alice Wer.ner) 

ZAR is in Arabic a loanword from Amharic, , 
as the popular beliefs in the genii zar were im- | 
ported from Abyssinia into the Islamic world. \ 
Similar ideas about genu who may temporarily | 
become incainate in particular human beings, are 
found in various Muslim counliies of Asia and , 
Africa where they have special names: such as 
burl (Nigeiia and rnpolitama) and (Malaya). 

This article, however, is concerned only with the , 
habits of the zar adopted with that name in' 
Egypt, Hidjaz and "Oman, besides Abyssinia. | 
In Abyssinia itself the name zar is of 
non-Semitic origm. Zar is very probably derived I 
from the name of the supreme disinity of the 
pagan Ku^ites, the God-Heaven called in Agau ■ 
(Bilen): dgar^ and in Sidama languages (Kaffa): 
yard’, (Buoro): daro. The ancient pagan god : 
became in christianized Abyssinia a malevolent 
genius; and in this way the animistic practices, i 
which in the paganism of the Kushites were • 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


directed only to the minor superhuman beings, 
passed into Abyssinian Christianity (and then into 
Islamj with the proper name of the God-Heaven 
who had been reduced to a minor rank. 

In Abyssinia Christians and Muslims believe 
that the zar (who lives especially in rivers, stieams 
and other running waters) may be driven out 
of the body of the possessed person by the use 
of amulets or rites common to the followers of 
both leligions. During these rites the zar is sum- 
moned “to tell his name’’; because that would 
cause him to lose his power. 

By the peoples of Southern Ethiopia (Galla and 
Sidama), however, besides these exorcistic rues, 
there are other ceremonies intended to force 
the evil spirit to enter the bodies of iniiiated 
persons. When the evil spirit has possessed these 
persons, they prophesy and each word or gesture 
by them is believed to be a revelaiion by the 
spirit. 

In Egypt the ceremonies connected with the 
zar were probably imported in the xix^^ century; 
and tneir Amharic name zdi and their exor- 
cistic character are clear evidence ot their oiigin 
from Northern (^Scmiuc) Abyssinia. (The popular 
xVrabic etymology recorded by Zwemer : '*zdr 
because he is a [sinistei] visitor'* has, of couise, 
DO real basis). Ihe exorcistic ceremony is often 
conducted by a woman; the sheiUiu or ^arifa at- 
sikka. The spirit must be dirferently treated ac- 
cording to its place of origin (tney distinguish genii 
from Cairo, L’pper Egypt, biidan etc.), it is 
necessary, therelore, to get “the right melody, 
the right song and right clothes", all these things 
being different for the Cairine or Sudanese etc. 
spiius. The songs are accompanied by liule drums 
and dances. A sacrifice of fowds is also usually 
offered to the spirit. The ceremony may last, m 
special cases, many nigbts. Pamphlets condemning 
the zdr practises have been printed in Cairo. 

In the H i dj a z the belief lu tne zdr was imported, 
according to bnouck Hurgronje, by Abyssmian 
slaves. It has the same cliaiacteristics as in Egypt 
and is wudely diffused among Meccan women. 
The sheikha., who conducts tne rues, tries to 
ascertain the nationality of the zdr by questioning 
him either in vulgar Arabic or in a paiiicular 
sjr-lauguage known only to initiated persons. 

To "Oman the zdr has come in the same 
way. A plural {ziran) of the namesa/- in the dialect 
of '■Oman seems to be unknown eUew’here. 

In Somaliland only do we find, besides the 
exorcistic rites, other ceiemonies intended to 
procure the incarnation of the genius (called in 
Somali: sdr). 

Bibliography'. C. Conti Rossini, Note 
sugli AgaUy in Gtornale della Societa Asiatica 
Italiana, xviii., Florence 1905; E. CerulU. A 
sul movimento musulmano in Somalia., in R. S. 
0., X.; do., Etiopia Occidentale., vol. u, Rome 
* 933 » Eahle, Zar-Beschworungen in Egypten, 
in /r/., ill., I912, p. l — 41; do., Zum Zdr., 
ibid.., p. 189 — 190; S. Zwemer, The Injiuence 
of Animism in Islam., London 1920 (reviewed 
by G. Levi Della Vida, in Bilychms., x., 1 921, 
p. 75 — 79); Snouck Hurgronje, 11., 1889, 

p. 124 — 128 (English translation by J.H. Mona- 
ham, Leyden I931, p. 100 — 103); M. A. Z. 
Aescoly, Les noms 7 nugiques dans les apocryphes 
chretiens des Ethiopiens., in f. eexx., 1932. 

(Enrico Cerulli) 
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ZARANDJ, a town in Persia, the former 

capital and principal town of bidjistan to the 
.'Oiith of Heiat, at a distance of ten days’ journey 
in a de-ert traseised by canals led from the river 
Hmdmend (Hilmend). Attacked by al-Kabi^ b. 
Zi\ad al-Hanthi in 30 (651), he left it to the 
satrap Parulz on pa}ment of 200 slaves, each 
cair\ing a basin of gold. At the end of 2^/2 years, 
al-Ral)!' was replaced by "Abd al-Rahman b. bamuia 
who besieged the satrap in the citadel and made 
peace on payment of 2.,ooo,ooo diihams and 
2.000 ■slaves. At one time firtitied and surrounded 
by a ditch as was its suburb, it bad five iron 
gates: the new gale and the old on the Far^ side 
in the we-st, the gate of Karkoye on the Khuiasan 
>ide in the noith. the gate of Ni^ak on the Post 
side and the gate al-Ta'^am towards the villages. The 
hou-.ei5 were built in vaulted porticoes of brick (azJi^ 
because wood there was eaten by ants. 
It had been a palace of Va'kub b. l.aith. the white 
^aflarid [cf. safiariDs] and of his brother ‘Amr. 
in-ide the town was a building called Arg (fortress, 
ar.\) which was the treasur) built by 'Amr. There 
wcic maikets around the principal mosque; one 
of them was built by ’Amr who made it a 'tt'ak/ 
of the mosque; a hospital, and a mosque called 
Ilaiam. Tlieie were canals inside the town, 'fwo 
great reservoirs of lunning water supplied the 
greater part of the private houses and gardens. 
Ihe two minarets of the great mosque were famous. 

It was taken by Timui m 785 (13S3) and 
destroyed, its inhabitants weie massacied. Its rums 
lie around the modern villages of Zahidan (remains 
of a touer; and ^ahristan, along the old bed of 
one of the canals led fiotn the Hilmend and dried 
up since the middle ages. 

Zarandj was, in eaily times, the name of the 
province (^zaja/ii'a) and of the people who inhabited 
it {Z ipccyyot. Arrianj. 

B i h 1 1 0 g }■ a p h y\ Val>ut, ii. 926 = 

Barbier de Mesnard, Diet, de la Perse.^ p. 284; 
B.G.A., 1. 239; ii. 29-; ui. 305; Baladhurib 
P; . 393 ^ 394; transl. Murgotten, p. 141— 144; 
Va’kiibl, B.G.A., viii 2S1; Hamd Allah Mu- 
stawfi, p. 142; transl. l,e Slrange, p. 141; 'AU 
V a^idi, f. 362; transl, Alchren, p. 119, 

247; H. RawlinaODj in ^.B.G.S.j 1873, P- 280, 
283, 284; F. (ioldsinid, Eastern Persia, i. 301,' 
A, II. .Savage l.andor, Across coveteJ Land, j 
11 228 (mapj; Sykes, Persia, p. 375, 382, 383; j 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
P' 335 - _ _ (Cl. Huakt) 

ai-ZARNUDJI, Buriian al-DIn, an Arab 
philosopher. His ism is not known and his 
period can only be approximately stated. Ahlwarilt 
in the Beihu Catalogue under N'-. ni says that 
-Mahmud Sulainian al-Kaffani (d. 990=15621 
in his Adam al-Akhyhr min FiikahiP Madhhab 
man al-Mukhtar puts our author in the twelfth 
c a's of the Hanafis and from this calculates that 
he llouii.hed about 620 (1223), In agreement with 
"V’ Eduard van Dyck, Ikti/d' 

ai-kanu In-ma huma matbrd, Cairo 1896, p. 190 
< escribes our philosophei , in agreement with Uadjdii 
C • 3 ' 34 ' as a pupil of the authoi of 
the l uiaya /i /■ uriL al-dikh, 1. e. Kurhan al-Din 
A 1 j. Bakr al-Iarghani al-Marehinani fq vl 
The latter died in 593 (1,97); and al-ZarnSdj, in 

S 1 'll "" '■vlth ihe eulogy for the 

dead. Ihe other authorities cited in thifbook, so 


far as their dates are known, also confirm Ahl- 
wardt’s date. For example al-Zarnrid|i mentions 
Fakhr al-lslam al-Hasan b. Mansur al-Farghaiu 
Kadikhan [q- v.], who died in 592 (1190), as liis 
teacher. In another passage he lecords that the 
Shaikh Zahir al-Di'n al-ilasan b. R\li al-Maighinani 
recited verses before him (^Brockeimann, G. A. L , 
i. 379 puis him rather too late, lor his talhei dica 
in 506 [1112] and the above ineuiioned Kadikhaii 
was his pupil; see vol. iii , p. 2S0, 11.). lie 

further tells us that he heard a story from bhaikh 
Fakhr al-Din al-Kashaiii. Ihe reference is ccnaiiu) 
to Abu Bakr Mas ud b. Ahmad [G. A. D , 1. 375. 
d. 587 = 1191^. binally he tells us that Ruku 
al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr Imam Kh^ahaizaac 
recited something to him and according to G. A. 
Z., i. 429 he lived about 560 (1165). If we take 
all these data together, we come to the conclusion 
that our author flourished a little eaiiiei than 
Ahlwardt thought but his work was certainly com- 
posed after 593. 

The only known and only surviving work ot 
al-Zarnudji, Ta'lim al-AIuia^allvn Tap Ik al-Taal- 
t'upHj is a little vademecum fur students to teacn 
them the ethical outlook of the man of learning 
Ihe whole book consists simply of utterances oi 
earlier w'riters but they are not unskilfully chosen 
and presented in an attractive way. This fact and 
the bievity of the book are the causes of Us 
tremendous popularity, on the details of w'hich 
see G.A.L.., i. 462. It is interesting to notice 
that the authorities cited by the author, so far 
as they do not belong to the fiist century, aie 
almost without exception Hanafis, although the 
subject matter has practically nothing to do with 
the doctrine of any pfiadhhab — Ibn isma'il’s com- 
mentary was printed at Cairo in 1 31 1. 

Bibliography', given in the article. 

(M. PLbSSNER) 

ZATl, one of the most important Otto- 
man poets of the prepaiatory classical 
period. His real name was “^Iwaz or BakhshI or 
Vakh.siji (according to LatifO- Born in 876 (1471 — 
1472J in Bailkesri in Rarast, the son of a shoemaker, 
he follow^ed the same trade. He had no education. 
In spite of all obstacles his poetical ability dis- 
played itself. He w’as a born poet. In the time 
of Sultan Bayazid he came to Constantinople. As 
his original plan of becoming a katU after some 
training fell through on account of his deafness, 
which also prevented him from obtaining any 
public appointment, he lived the life of an un- 
attached poet, suppoiting himself by the presents 
his poems brought him from the sultan and the 
notables. He dedicated kasidas to the three sultans 
in whose reigns he wrote, bultan Bayazid, Selim I 
and Sulaiman ai-Kanunl, in return for which he 
leceived presents and even a fief which was how- 
ever later taken from him as he did not give 
military service. 

His talent brought him a large number of patrons 
and friends (the grand vizier “^Ali Pa^a, the 
Kadi'asker Mu^aiyad-zade, the Ni^andji-zade Tadji- 
zade DjaTar Celebi, the Uefterdar and later grand 
vizier Piri Padia, Kadri Efendi, etc.). But as they 
in turn lost their offices or their lives, he was left 
penniless. He therefore worked as a fortune-teller 
{ramnial) and wioie amulets (7t'<7//’ ; q.v.). He had 
his booth first of all in the court of the Bayazid 
mosque and later besides Kodja Ibrahim Papa’s 
baths. There the intellect of Constantinople used 
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to gather, including the poets Khayali, Yahya, 
Baki and others. Zatl was for a period a recognised 
leader and master. He lived in great poverty, besides 
he drank. He was celebrated for his ready wit and 
in spice of his ugliness was a popular companion. 
He died in Ramadan 953 (Nov. 1546) and was 
buried outside of the Adrianople Gate. 

Zatl s poetic output was prodigious. This was 
partly the result of his poverty which forced him 
to write. Latifi credits him with 3,000 gh azels, 
500 kasidas and 1,000 rubah’s and kitVs. Zati’s 
own tigures however are 1,600 ghazels and over 
400 ka^idas (according to Kinaii-zade). In the 
Diivan Collected by Piri (Jelebi there are 600 gh azels 
and 80 kasidas. 

Zatl aUo wrote two mesnewis : Shcm" ii-Perwane 
{Jieze^) and Ahmed u-MahmTid (^remel); a S/ieh- 
renglz of Adrianople; a Feryitkh-name \ Fal-i 
KiiFan \ Siyey^i Nebl \ a Meiidud ; La gh uzlar 
(puzzles), a Mdtdjma' al-LatiFif^ and a collection 
of anecdotes about his contemporaries. None of 
his works has been piinted. His Diwan is very 
scarce; there is a copy in the Hamidiye Library 
in Constantinople. 

In view of his lack of training and education. 
Zatl's high poetic gifts are surprising: the vigour 
of his poems and the power and richness of his 
language especially in his best peuod. Later he 
became feeble and artiticial and continually repeats 
himself. With Ahmad Pasha and Nedjati he is 
considered a master in the use of proverbs. 
Many of his sayings have in their turn become 
proverbial. 

Zatl was the chief of those who prepared the 
way for the perfect classical style, as typified in 
Bakl. After Ahmad Pasha and Nedjati, he is the 
thud founder of the Ottoman poetical language. 
He sui passed all his predecessors in power 
of language and poetic conception. The depth 
of his religious conviction, which i?> evident in 
his poems, may be mentioned. He belonged to the 
Wefa^ order. 

Bibliography'. Latifi, Tezkere^ Constanti- 
nople 1314, p. 156 — lOi; Sehi, Heskt Bihisht 
^Tezkere).^ P* lO'j — 108; Zi)a^ Pasha, 

Khaidbat, 1292, iii. 24 — 27; Mu'allnn Nadji, 
Esanil.^ 130S, p. 141 — 142; do., iVedjmu''u-t 
Mu'allim^ 16, p. 121 — 122; Xhuraiya, N/- 

dyill-i ^othmani.^ li 341 ; Sami, Kantus 
iii. 2224; ^ihab al-Din Sulaiman, Ta’rikh-i 
Edebiyat-i 'otAmanTye, 1328, p. 59-65; Koprulu- 
zade Mehmed Fu ad and Shihab al-Dm Sulaiman, 
^Othman’li Ta^rikh-i Edelnyati^ 1332-. P- 254 — 
258, F. Reshad, TadiJAi-i Edcblylii-i^otjimaniye.^ 
1328, p. 232 — 245; do., Esldj\ NO. 54 in 
Kh azinC'i Fiinun. li. 63 — 64; Brusali Mehmed 
Tahir, "Olhma/ili JMii' dlijicri^ li. 176 — 177 J 
Ibrahim Nedjmi, Ta rtkh-i Edeblyat Derslen.^ 
133S, i. 75 — 77; Hammer-Purgstall, G.O.D.^ 
ii. 240 — 248; Basmadjian, Essai siir Ehistoire 
de hi literature iurgue., Constantinople 1910? 

P-_41— +5* 

ZATI (Sulaiman), a Sufi Ottoman poet, 
of Gallipoli (not Brussa, as often stated), khalifa 
of ^aikh Isma'^il Hakki. He died m 1151 ^^ 73 ^) 
as pust-nidiln of the l^alweti monastery m Kedlvin. 
He left a Diwan with Slifi poems and a tieatise 
in verse: Sawanih al-NawaJir Jl Mdripat ah 
(printed together); and two prose works: 
2S Es^ele-i mutesawzuifdneye Dj ewab- name and 
Miftdh al-Masci IL 


Bibliography’. Brusal! Mehmed Tahir, 
^Othmdnll Miiellifleri^ i. 72 — 73; Thuraiya, 
Sidjilhi ''othmanl^ li. 342 ; Sami, Kdmus al-A’^ldm^ 
iin 2224. (Th. Menzll) 

2 AWA, a t own in Persia, m tyjorasan near 
NaiaSbur. In the time of Mukaddasi, it was a 
ruial district which did not contain a town; but 
later (xivth century) there was a fine town there 
with a citadel built of brick. It contains the tomb 
of the shaikh Kutb al-Din Haidar, who was still 
alive in 617 (1220) whence the name of Turbat-i 
Haidar! now given to the town. Mukaddasi men- 
tions a town of the same name near (Aazna (B.G.A., 
ill. 50, 297). 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu'dgam, ii. 770, 
giO^Barbier de .Sleynard, Diet, de la Perse, 
p. 282; B. G.A., iii. 3 t 9 ^'i il^ti Battuta, Voyages, 
111. 79; Kazwlni, Atjidr, p. 251; Hamd Allah 
Mubtawfr, ed. Le Strange, p. 154; transl., p. 152; 
F. Goldsimd, Eastern Persia, p. 353; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 356. 

_ _ (Cl. Huart) 

•Al-ZAWAWI. [See Ib.s' Mu'tL] 

ZAWILA, the name of two towns in 
North Africa. 

1. Zawllat al-Mahdiya (according to al- 
Bakri: Zuwaila) built by the Fatimid ‘Ubaid Allah 
al-Mahdi (d. kabi" 1 14, 322) situated a bowshot 
distant from al-Mahdiya, ol which it was a suburb. 
According to Idrisi the two towns formed one. It 
had tine bazaars and buildings and many merchants 
resided there who went to their businesses in 
Mahdiya m the day. The town was suirounded 
by a wall even on the side facing the sea; the 
land side was further protected by a great ditch. 
The wall built by al-.Mu'izz b. Badis Shaiaf al- 
Uawla (d. Shawwal I, 453) was 2 miles long and 
had iron gates weighing 1,000 cwis, 30 spans high, 
each studded with 6 lbs. of heavy nails. In the 
vicinily of Zawila weie hamlets, farms and country 
houses, belonging to the people of the town who 
practised agriculture and cattle-rearing here : the 
principal products were barley and olives, the oil 
went to the Levant. 

2. Zawilat al-Sudan (according to Idrisi: 
Zawila), capital of Fazzan, 10 days’ journey 
north of Waddaii on that frontier of the Bilad 
al-8udan which adjoins the province of .Miica. 
The town, which lay at an iinporiant road junction 
in the middle of the desert, had no walls, had a 
mosque, baths and bazaars, palmgroves and covn- 
tields, which were watered by camels. The .Muslims 
who lived here were Ibadis. Many tradeis from 
Khurasan. al-Kufa and Basra used to come here. 
The exports were slaves and leather. The town 
was taken by 'Ukba b. Nafi', a general of ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As. The poet DTbil b. ^Ali al-Khuza'i is 
buried here. 

Bibliography. On i; Yakut, Mti'djam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 961; al-Idrisi, Biizhat al- 
Mushtak, Fiench transl. by Jaubert, 1. 258 sq.\ 
al-Bakri, Kitab ai-Mughrib fi Dhikr BilaJ Ifri- 
kiya soa 'l-Magh,i‘<, ed. G. de Slane 2, Algiers 
1911, p. 29 sq.-, al-lstakhri, B.G A., i, 40, 44, 
46; Ibn Hawkal, B.G. A., li. 66; al-Mukaddasi, 
B. G. A., ill. 246. 

On 2 : al-YaLubi, B. G. A., vli. 345 ; al- 
Idrisi, Kuzhat ai-.Miiditak, French transl. by 
Jaubert, i. 115; Yakut, Mudiam, ed. Wusten- 
feld, li. 960 sq.-, ill. 890; iv. 911. 

(A. Groh.mann) 
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ZAWIYA, properly the corner of a build- 
ing, was at first appled to the cell of the Christian 
monk (cf. ihe Gieek ywv/a), then to a small 
mosque or praying room; the word still has 
this meaning m the Muslim east in contrast to a 
moie impuriant mosque or djami ). On 

the other hand the term zawi) a has retained a much 
muie geneial meaniog in North Africa and is applied 
to a building or group of buildings of a 
religious natuie, which resembles a monastery and 
a school. An excellent definition of the Maghrib! 
za\\i\a was given as eaily as 1847 by Oaumas 
(La Kahylie^ p. 60) and it seems to be in essentials 
appiopiiate at the present day (cf. the quotation 
m Ooz\, 01171/.., ^ v.j .^11 or sev eral of the following 
are found m a zawiya : a room for prayer with 
a uiihyab'^ the mausoleum of a marabou! or Sharifan 
saint, winch is suimounted by a dome (kiibbLi)-. 
a loom set aside exclusively lor the recitation of 
the Kuran; a niaktab or Kuran school; fiually 
rooms fur the guests of the zawiya, pilgrims, 
tr.ivellers and students. The zawiya is usually 
adjoined by a cemetery with the tombs of those 
who haie during their lifetime expressed a wish 
to be buried heie. “The zawiya” says Uaumas, 
IS, to sum up, a leligious school and a free hostel, 
in these two respects it has much 111 common with 
the mediaeval monastery". 

Tne conception of a zawiy a has, it seems, under- 
gone a someuh.it characteiisuc change since the 
middle ages, at least in the Muslim west; 111 the 
ea-t on the other hand the teim very soon acquired 
a detinite meanuig so that it was applied only to 
the more humble mosques and is not there used 
as an alternative fur the more piecise terms like 
kkatikaii or tekke^ which are used paiiiculariy 
for iiionastic insiuiuions w Inch as a rule owe their 
oiigin to Persian Muslim mysticism. In the -Maghrib 
on the other hand the term zu'ioiya appears about 
the xiiith century as synonymous with rabita^ i.e. 
hei milage, to which a holy man retired and where 
he lued^ surrounded by his pupils and devotees 
(cl. G. S. Culm, transl. of al-Badisi's AJaksuJ, in 

A/., XXVI. [1926], p. 240, s. v.j. This zawtya or 
iiibila IS howeier not always identical wiih the 
ri/'or, au institution winch served another purpose 
und was primarily of a miliiaiy character. In this 
connection however we may note a statement of 
Ibn Marzuk of TTcmcen (d. 781 = 1379), who in 
his munugraph on the Jlurlnid Sultan Abu 1 -Hasan 
Ah, al-Mitstiad al salnh al-hasan^ devotes the 
42nd chapter to the zawiyas built by this ruler 
and says the zawiya corresponds to what in the 
east IS called Ktbat or bJidnakah. It may be added 
that the word ribat is also found in Morocco used 
for iinsiitutions in which the military activity was 
paituularly directed to spreading Islam among 
heretics with the sword: this for example was the 
case with the rituiZ Asfi (cf. SAFIJ and bidi-Shiker 
on the W adi-Iansift. The fiist zawiya lieimitages 
undoubtedly developed very quickly and became not 
only places of lefuge from the world but also centres 
ot lehgious and mystic life, where the iasauzvuf 
ntheno the sole possession of urban scholars’ 
was to be brought nearer the masses. They now 
became centres of attiaction, religious schools and 
to some extent free hostels for travellers in 

Ibn M e.xplains how 

Ibn .Marzuk could say when speaking of the 

Ae'w" wAh us in 

ag_ri the zSwiyas serve to give shelter to 


■ wanderers and food to travellers” (cf. also ribai]. 

In Muslim Spain we find no zawiyas before ilie 
time of the Nasnds of Oianada. They iheiefurc 
belong to the same time as those ot the ManiU i 
, sultan Abu ’l-Hasan and their foundation Inu^’. 
have met the same needs. In 1903 \V. aoiL 
G. Margais put forward the attractive hypuihc>i' 
that the Maghnbi mad/asiis were in the inteiuiuu 
of their founders, the Marinid and "Abd al- 
; Wadid rulers of the xiv^h century, only du 
] “official recognition” of the schuoG attached lu 
' the zawiyas. It is perhaps moie possible th.;: 
I these rulers eDdea\ cured by their foundation' 
i alongside of the great centies ol religious i;i- 
[ struction (notably the L)jami‘ al-Karawi)m m fu' 

: to weaken to some degree the competition aiieau} 

' caused m the towns and outside of them by tlic 
zawiya schools. 

At the present day the most important Xoiih 
African zawnyas, whether they are now in the 
large towns or in the country — where httic 
townships have almost always grown up arounl 
them — are the mother houses or bianch settlemcu's 
of the Marabout or Sharifan religious brotherhouGS 
[see tarIka and shorfa]. 

In addition to their religious and intellec:u.u 
‘ inrtuence the zaw’iyas of the Muslim west ha\c 
exercised a direct political influence on the 
population of the couutry in aieas remote from 
the seat of the central goveinment. Ihe mus: 
striking example of this is the Zaw lya al-Diiv. 
(in the district of Tadla, in Central Morocco ou 
the banks of the Umm Kabi^j, the heads of whmr. 
took advantage of the trouoled times after the fall 
of the baMian dynasty (in the second half of the 
xviith centur)^ to extend their secular po.vcr ovci 
the greater part of the district which was dependent 
on Fas. In more recent limes the example of the 

■ Berber zawiyas of llig^ in lazarwalt and Ahan.nal 
; in the Central Atlas can be quoted. 

Bibliography', M. van Bcichem, 

. pour un Corpus Inscriptionuni Arabicarum,^ p. I, 
; ^Sypi(i Fans 1903, p. 174, 244; W. and G. 

; Margais, Les Monuments arabes de TUmcen,^ 
i Palis 1903, p. 270-272; G. Margais, NoU stir 
j les ribals en BerOerie^ in Melanges Rene Basbet^ 

I Fans 1925, ii. 395 sqq.\ E. Tevi-Provengal, Lt 
Musnad d" Ibn Marzuk,, Paris 1925, p. 70 — 7 ^* 
R. Dozy, Suppl. aux aid. arabes,^ 1. 615 — 610. 
— On the modern North Alrican Zawiyas there 
are a number of monogiaphs, e. g. t K- Doutte, 
Les Marabouts,^ Paris 1900; L. Marabouts 

et Khouan^ Algiers 1884; O. Depont and X. 
Coppolani, Les confreries religieuses musul- 
manes, Algiers, 1897. (E. Levi-Pko . ENgAL) 

ZAY. [bee Za\] 

ZAYANIDS (BanO Zayan or Banu Ziyan, the 
two vocalisaiions zayan and ziyan are classical; 
we also find zaiyan),^ a Berber dynasty of 
kings of ilemcen, who reigned over Central 
Maghrib from the xiiith to the xvith century a. d., 
whuse claim to noble descent from Idris is disputed 
(cf. Hist, des Berbers,^ transl. de Slane, 111. 3^^ 
and ibid., the words attributed to Vaghmurasan). 
1 hey are called by the chroniclers also “^Abdalwadids 
(q- V., i., p. 64bj, Ihis is because ^Abd al-Wad 
[q.v.] and Zaiyan were two of the ancestors of 
the kings of Tlemcen, centuries apart however, 
the former living before Islam and the latter being 
the father of \ aghmurasan (end of the vii^h [xiii^hj 
century^. 
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After Yaghmurasan (first independent king of 
the dynasty from 633= 1236) and beginning with 
his son Abu Sa'^id '^Othman I, four kin^s- all direct 
descendants of Yaghmurasan. occupied the throne 
in succession till 737 (1337). The kingdom of 
Tlemcen was then twice conquered and occupied 
by the Marinids from 737 to 749 (1337 — 1348) 
and from 753 to 760 (1352 — 1359). 

The first Zayanid restoration (749 = 1348) 
brought to the throne the brothers Abu Sa‘id 
^Othman II and Abu Thabit but it was their nephew 
Abu Hammu I (son of their brother Abu Va'kub 
Yusuf) who in 760 (1359) restored the dynasty 
to its old position; his descendants ruled till the 
Turkish conquest in 962 (15S4). 

The only genealogical difference between the 
two ruling branches of this dynasty is that the first 
consisted of the direct descendants of Yaghmuiasan, 
through his eldest son 'Othman I while the second 
line consisted of the direct descendants of his 
younger son ‘^Abd al-Rahman. 

There is no reason — and no document to justify 
it — to believe with BargH (cf. Tlemctn^ anc. cap. 
etc., p. 194 and Hist, B. Zeiyan^U^x\%\. Introxi... 
p. xli.) that it was only the kings of the younger 
line who took the name of Banu Zavan (from 
794 r=: 1348): all being diiect descendants of Yagh- 
murasan, were Zayanids as well as 'Abd al-Wadids, 
for both lines included among their ancestois "^Abd 
alAVad and Zayan. 

As to the relationship of these kings to the 
MarTnids [q. v.] of Fas. it has been established 
by the Muslim genealogists who place Wasan, 
giandfather of 'Abd al-Wad, among the ancestors 
of Maiin b. Wurladjin, ancestor of the Mailnids 
(cf. especially Ibn I^aldun, Hist, des Berbers., ii. 
240; transl. iv. 25: al-Dhakhtrat al-samya. p. 10). | 
Bibliography'. To the Bihl. in the articles 
^ABD AL-WAP and ‘^ABDALWADIDS, the following 
can now be added: Ibn al-Ahmar, Ra'iK'dat al- 
Nis?-ln ft Daivlat Bam Marhi, ed. and tran«l. 
Gh. Bouali and G. Margais, Paris 1917, with 
a Histoire des Banu Zayan de Tlemcen (from 
the transl. by Dozy in y.A., 4th series, vol iii., 
p. 382 — 416): aU Dh akhirat al-saniya^ Chronique 
anonxvie des Merinides, ed. Moh Ben Cheneb, 
Algiers 1921; Alfred Bel, Tlemcen et ses environs 2, 
Toulouse n. d. 

(Alfred Bel) 

ZAYIRDJA, an astrological magic table 
common in Morocco, the making and use of which 
is fully described by Ibn I^aldun in the Mukad- 
dima. The word is connected with Zldj [q. v.] ; 
its fuller name is Zavirdjat al-AhTm. The inventor 
is said to have been the Suf i Abu ’l-'Abhas al- 
Sihti fi. e. of Ceuta) who lived in the time of the 1 
Almohad Ya'kub al-Manstir, i e at the end of the 
vi<h (xiitb) century. The table has on one side a 
system of concentric circles with divisions cor- ! 
responding to the signs of the zodiac and others , 
for telling fortunes and answering questions on | 
important matters, with a conesponding system 
of radii, filled with numerals and letters. On the 
reverse of the table is a rectangle, divided into 
55,131 small compartments, some empty, some with 1 
letters in them. Two verses by Malik b, \Yuhaib > 
are used in connection with it; the letters in them ! 
are used as starting points in the consultation. . 
Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, Mtikaddima.^ ' 
transl. de Slane, i. 245-253 and iii. 199-205; . 
Dozy, Suppl., s. V. (J. Ruska) '• 


ZE'AMET (a.), popular form for af' W(7, Tur- 
kish pronunciation zenmet ziajjiet'. l. the quality 
of za^im. 2. (military) fief of a za^im (the other 
meanings of ze^amei will be found in the Arabic 
dictionaries). — The word za^im. plur. ziPam'^^ 
has several meaning.^ which may be grouped round 
that of “person who puts forward a claim, who 
intercedes for or answers for one or more weaker 
individuals”. It means, in effect : i. “caution, 
surety” (Kurban, Dhvdn of Imru'u ’ 1 -Kais. treatises 
on Muslim law); 2. “spoke'^man of a group of 
individuals or metaphorically of animals, acting 
in name of the group”, as in the Rasa'V IkJnvan 
al-Saf^., Cairo 1928, ii. 117 sqq.\ 3. “the head 
of a non-Muslim community” (thereftre not en- 
joying full civil rights). Kalka^andi (Subk al^ 
A^sh^., iv. 194) gives the name ztPamZd aid al- 
dhimma to the various “patriarchs of the Christian 
communities”; 4. “the two provosts-mnrshals or 
chiefs of police or of the watch in Cairo and 
Balak”, a synonym of the .Arabic iindt {al-cjiurta') 
and the Turkish subashl (cf. J. Deny, Sommaire 
des at chives iurqiies dti Caire., Cairo 1930, p. 39, 
notes I and 2). — These officials had the supervision 
of the Chiistians especially; 5. “honorific title 
given in Egvpt to high military officials and to 
certain foreign Muslim sovereigns” (for details, cf. 
Kalkashandt, vi. 51); cf. the iiilt za^lm al-djuyudi 
given to the Turkish prince of fTermian [q. v.] 
{ibid ^ viii. 13): the expre.ssion al-zaHm al-a^zam was 
applied to the highest imam, even to the caliph 
(ibid., iv. 444 and 448'): 6. (modem Egypt usage) 
“leader of a political party” ( e. g. the late Zaghlnl); 
7. (Tuikish usage, probably since 1375') “holder 
of a military fief, of an annual revenue of at least 
20,000 aspers (akla or akce)‘\ — This develop- 
ment of the meaning is peihaps analogous to that 
given under N^. 5 above (thence meaning of “more 
I important leader than a simple timariot”'), but it 
1 is more probable that it is due to the fact that 
the zaHm had under this jurisdiction, mainly 
! fiscal, groups of raias or peasants, for the most 
I part Christians We know also [cf. timar] that 
j some of the holdeis of fief'- had the rank of 
j snbadd. Now the snba.^J w’ere not simple timariots 
I but za^lm. Besides the subasld fq. v.] in as much 
as they were police officers dealt mainly with the 
Christians. We have already given above under 
N®. 4 another example of the similarity of meaning 
between zcP'im and suhasjd. 

It is with the seventh and last significance that 
we are here concerned. 

Details of the Turkish military fiefs in general 
and of the zeamet in particular are to be found 
in the article tIm.ar. Here we shall mainlv confine 
ourselves toadding that this article has heencriticised 
by the eminent scholar Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu^ad 
who rightly reproves the author for not having 
cited the article ikta' in this Encyclopaedia and 
the articles by' C. H. Becker (Bizatts Muessese- 
Ict inin OsmanB Miiessesehrine Tessin hakk\nda 
bazl tmddkazalar “Some remarks on the influence 
of Byzantine institutions on Ottoman institutions”, 
in Turk Hukuk ve Ikti^at Tarihi Mcemnast “Review 
of the History of Turkish Law and Political 
Economy”. Istanbul, Kwkaf MatbaSs?. 1931, vol. i. 
[all that appeared], p. 165 — 313; ch x. of this 
important contribution is devoted to the Timar 
sistemi [“the Timar system”], p. 219 — 241). 

According to Kopruliizade Mehmed Fu^ad, the 
system of Ottoman military fiefs was not borrowed 
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from the Byzantines but from the Sal^uks. I ought 
indeed to have mentioned the latter [cf. ikta', 
p, 462b] and it was quite natural for the insti- 
tution to have been transmitted from them to the 
Ottomans. 

It is nevettheless true that it is difficult to ad- 
mit that an organisation so closely bound up with 
the soil as this could hare disappeared from Anatolia 
with the fall of the Byzantine empire to be replaced 
by another of the same kind. The Byzantine or- 
ganisation was not only amalgamated with the 
•Saldjuk organisation but continued to exercise its 
influence on that which the successors of the Sal- 
djuks In Asia Minot adopted. The fiscal system of 
the nmar bears clear traces of this. This Byzantine 
influence was perhaps less strong than western 
scholais, who have not had direct access to the 
Oriental sources, have thonght. but it seems indis- 
putable. 

It is not however certain that the organisation 
of the military' fiefs of the Saldjuks themselves 
was not influenced by that of the Byzantines 
who preceded them (the use of cuirassiers, in 
full armour or (^fbeh^ in particular, goes back 
to Rome itself). At the present day, we can see 
how ea.sily military practices are borrowed from 
one country by another and Turkish military 
organisation at a very early period attained a ' 
perfection which enabled it to accept improvements 
frcin foreign countries without hurting the national 
amour-propre. 

While giving due credit to the importance of 
the Saldjuk organi.sation we would ask that the 
Byzantine elements should not be omitted in a 
study of the Turkish tlmay. [ 

The few notes that follow are intended to sup- i 
plenient the article tImar. i 

— .Jiccording to a MS. note by the late Rene i 
Basset in his copy of Kazimirski's Arabic-French j 
dictionary, the word za^lm also means “supervisor ' 
convict guard” {Ghazawat, p. 4). It would have ' 
to be investig.rted how far this term is connected \ 
with zmmet or maritime fiefs. The same remark ' 
applies to the word zablm used for a kind ofshm ^ 
in the Red Sea. ^ 1 

A Turkish saying has it : ustu hasM za’-lm caJIrlna 
lUnJii “he is dressed like a za^im tent”- cf the ' 
Flench “comme une chasse" (Tekezade M. Sait 
,bairl], sozu. 1312, p. 55) This saying' 

s, ows that the tents of the za^Jm were very ' 
luxurious. ^ I 

There was a style of head-dressing called za%nl ' 
Wb) Ahmet Rasim, Osmann tarihi, p. 236 and | 

The name za%n muteferrika/arf was given to ' 
the mute fen ika of the Palace chosen from the ' 
fof the ptovince). Cf Ahmad Rafik, Fatihin \ 
sa>au^ Ikdam of June 8 and 12, 1923 i 

A specimen of an imperial be, -at granting a I 
'-ia,„et IS given in Belin, Du des fiefs ! 

p. 109. ‘ j 

TlmUr. _ Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu’ad (op cit '< 

I’d that, contrary j 

texts ‘th ^ have said, the word has in Saldjuk 
texts the meaning of “giant of lands” but he 
^mself adds that this term has a vague meaning ' 
■n the passages cted. The same vague meaning 

Ouran'E 5 re 7 cf"K “tf 

On the ^ AOiikpashazade, passim). 


Bibliography. Cf. the bihliographieb to 
the articles ikta^, tImak and tiyCl. We mu\ 
add: R. V. Scala, in Helmholtz, \Ve!t;.^e^chi:ht\ 
vol. V. (cited by Kopruluzade Mehmed Fulad); 
Sokolov, Zemelnlya otnoshenya v Tiirtsii do 
Tanzirnata^ Novty Vostok, Moscow 1924, N'O. 7 

(cf. also the same periodical, 1925. N®. 8 Q;: 

Jouannin and van Gaver, Tiirquio {C Uniicrd, 
Paris 1840, p. 35: a propos of the bgdel dje'-:ii\ 
cf. however: zuhiiri bedeli Umar in Na'^ima, 
V., p. 8 (events of the year 1060); Haramei. 
Histoire^ ii. 206 of the French edition (a propn', 
of the demi-fiefs created by Mehmed I); Histci,o 
lies Turcs de ChalcondyU^ Paris 1662, ii , illu- 
strations .. ., col. 100; J. H. Seyfried, Iniper , 
'Turcici imago., das tst Bcschreihu?ig etc.. Sultz- 
bach 1685, p. 75; W. Rjorkman, Ofcn zih 
Tiirkenzeit. p. 85; C. Jirecek, La civilisaticn 
serbe au Moyen-age., French transl. by Eisec- 
mann, Paris 1920: article karasT, supra (aftei 
the conquest of Karasi in 735 — 736, the fieS 
were left to the Timariots); de la Guilletibe. 
Athenes ancienne et nouveUe, Paris 1675 (hr-; 
edition of this year), p. 354 sqq.^ 438: Rich. 
Pococke (Pockocke), Voyages., French tranf^l, 
iv. 202; Alfio Grassi, Charte Burque. 2nd ed . 
Paris 1826, i. 104-134; K. J. jirecek in British 
Museum Catalogue. (J. Dew) 

2EIBEK, the name of a Turkish tribe 
in the region of Smyrna. The origin of the 
Zeibek has not yet been fully explained. Just as 
it used to be the custom to say the Takhtadh 
[q. V.] were descendants of the earliest inhabitan^^ 
of Asia Minor, so the ancestors of the Zeibek 
were sought in the remnants of Thracians uh'i 
had settled around Tralles. In favour of this we 
have also the fact that they were called Gjaiu 
by orthodox Turks (Lord Keppel, op. cit.., ii. 266). 
This view however is undoubtedly wrong: we 
must rather see in the Zeibek one of those Vuruk 
tribes, who settled in considerable numbers in the 
west of Anatolia although their descent still 
requires elucidation in detail. Religious reasons 
may have played a part in the settlement of the 
\ uruks [9. V.] in the particular district of Aidin- 
eli [q.v.] and F. W. Hasluck has called attention 
to the connection in his study Heterodox Tribes 
Minor (in the yoiirnal of the Royal 
Anthropol, Institute., li. [1921], p. 3 10 reprinted 
in Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, i.. 
Oxford 1929, p, 124 sqq.. cf. esp. p. 127; cf. at 
the same time F. Babinger in /r/., xi. [1921], 
IOC and xii. [1922], 103). Older views on the 
origin of the Zeibek have been collected by M. 
Tsakyroglous in his little book Flrp; Ttcvpavaav 
(Athens 1891), p. sqq. and 22, The name has 
been connected in meaning with the Greek pallikari 
{yeaKK^^xIcpd) (cf. W. v. Diest, Reisen und For- 
schitngen im nordwestlichen Kleinasien, i. 27), but 
hardly with justice. So far we have no early notices 
of the coming of these warlike and turbulent 
highlanders whose peculiar dress — dispro- 
portionately high head-dress, short trou.sers, which 
leave most of the legs uncovered, brightly coloured 
vests, richly embroidered, called cefken — distin- 
guishes them from their neighbours. The earliest 
references to them are found in the travellers of 
the xvitith and xixth centuries. It looks as if the 
Zeibek were at one time connected with the 
I erebey.s [q. v.] around Smyrna and with the 
. ara Lman-oghlu’s [q. v.] and served them as 
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soldiers. With the disappearance of this family 
under Sultan Murad II the Zeibek militia was 
disbanded: the Ottoman governor Tahir Pasha 
firbade them to serve as soldiers and also pro- 
hibited their striking dress. The result was a 
dangerous rising under their leader {efe^ Kel 
Mehmed, in the course of which many Zeibek 
lost their lives and they had finally to yield to 
superior force. Down to modern times the Zeibek 
were recruited as a kind of auxiliary police to 
support the zahttyei^ whose chief duty was to 
convoy travellers. They were lemarkable not only 
for their dress but also for their usually slim, 
powerful figuies. Gradually they adapted them- 
selves more and more to the life of their neighbours 
and their picturesque dress fell more and more 
into disuse. In the post-War period the name 
Zeibek again attained notoriety when the Turkish 
piesident Mustafa Kemal Pasha endeavoured to 
make the dance peculiar to this tribe {Zeibci ojmt) 
a Turkish national dance. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the woiks 
mentioned in the text cf. George Keppel, 
A'arrativt of a journey across the Balcan etc., 
London 1831, ii. 124 (history), 253, 263, 265, 
316, 322, 339 (on their dress); Lord Arundell, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor., London 1834, ii. 
212 sqtj.'. V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie^ iii. 
349 sqq. (full details of the diess of the Zeibek 
with its distinguishing features). Pictures of 
Zeibek in Keppel, op. cil.^ vol. i., coloured 
frontispiece; Eugen v. Philippovich, Nikolaus 
Z'. Philippovich, das Leben und IVirken eincs 
ostcrreichischen Ofdziers, Vienna and Tubingen 
1913, p. 26 (wrong title “ein Vornehmer aus 
Kleinasien”). The Zeibek plays a great part in 
the Turkish shadow-play; cf. the pictuie 
48 of one of these Zeibek figures in H. Ritter, 
Narayos, tutkische Schattenspicle. Hanover 1924 
— Further literature is given by \Y. Heffening, 
in Isl., xiii. 251, where reference is made to 
further illustrations; J. H. Mordtmann, in Vter 
Vortrage uber Vorderasien und die Ttirhci, 
Berlin 1917, p. lot (according to whom theie 
were also Zeibek in the wilayet of Brussal. 

(Fraxz B.abin'GF.r) 

ZENATA. The .Arab historians of the middle 
ages give this name to one of the two great 
groups into which the population of Bar- 
bary falls. According to the genealogical fiction 
which formed the frame-work of their ethnical clas- 
sification, the Zenata, who are descended from Mnd- 
dghis al-.Abtar, are distinguished from the Sanhadja 
who are descended from Bernes; Bernes and Madghis 
were the sons of one father, Berr. Other theories con- 
nect the Zenata with a certain Sliana or Djana, who 
was said to be either of the line of Kana'an, son 
of Shem, or of that of Goliath (Djalut). The desire 
to have an imposing Biblical pedigree is sufficient 
to explain this claim which seemed to be to some 
extent justified liy the kind of existence led by 
the majority of the Zenata. While the majority of 
the Sanhadja led a settled life, the Zenata groups 
were mainly nomads “in the manner of the .Arabs”, 
rearing camels and living in tents. They were found 
scattered throughout Barbary but mainly in the 
steppes and deserts from Ghadames to the extreme 
Maghrib. The west of the central Magh'ib and the 
adjoining Saharan regions seemed to be and were 
to remain their particular domain. They were 
distinguished from other groups by language. The 


Berber dialects spoken in the oases of Mzab, Warglaj 
Wed Righ, in the west of Algeria, including the 
massif of Warsenis, and in the east of Morocco 
are still called Zenatlya. 

As in the case of the Sanhadja [q. v.] the 
chroniclers distinguish several Zenata stocks or 
rather several waves of population which after 
living obscurely in the nomad state emeiged in 
succession to the light of history, favourable circum- 
stances enabling them to found empires or impose 
themselves upon the great existing empires, either 
as allies or as enemies. 

To the first stock of Zenata belonged the Diarawa. 
the Banu Ifren, the Mnghiawa, the Wanianu and 
the Ilumi. The Djarawa were said to have their main 
centre in the .Awras. where the celebrated Kahina 
[q.v.], their queen, played in the second (viiith) 
century her well known part in the resi.stance to 
the Arab conquest. When this resistance, of which 
the .Awras was one of the strongholds, took the 
form of the Kharidji heresy, the Zenata Banii Ifren 
[q. V.] were its most stubborn champions. .Abu 
Kurra the Ifienid founded in the second (viiith) 
century a Kharidji kingdom at TIemcen. In the fourth 
(xth) century, the Ifrenid .Abu A'azid, “the man 
with the ass” [q.v.]. raised the people of eastern 
Barbary, including the Awias, against the Fatimid 
caliphs in the name of the ancient heresy. At the same 
timelfgan(l2 miles S. W. of Mascara) and Sheila 
near the site of the future Rabat were capitals of 
two principalities of the Banu Ifren. 

The most powerful of the Zenata of the first 
wave were those who belonged to the great tribe 
of the MaghrSwa. Among the hitter special mention 
may be made of the Banu Khazar, whose lands 
lay in the plains of I'nnia and eastern Morocco. 
A'assals of the Omaiyads of Cordova, they resisted 
not without difficulty throughout the tenth century 
and a part of the eleventh (ivth — v'h A. H ) the 
repeated attacks of the Sanhadja, supporters of 
the Fatimids of Ifrikiva. One of the chiefs of the 
Banu Khazar. Zirl b. '.AtTya, had instilled himself 
in Fas, after the fall of the Idrisids. and held 
out there till the coming of the Almoiavids 
(455 = 1063). The eleventh centuiy also saw the 
flourishing of the other little Maghrawa kingdoms, 
that of the Banu A'a'la of TIemcen. that of the 
Banu l^azrun of Sidjilmasa, to which the .Almo- 
ravid conquest was to put an end. 

.After this, the history of the Zenata of the 
Central Maghrib enters upon an obscure period. 
We have a struggle between two clans of the 
same stock; the Iliinii and the Wamanu. The 
latter were to bring the .Almohads into the country 
of TIemcen. 

The Zenata only became impoitant again with 
the decline of the siicces-ors of '.Abd al-Mu’rain, 
when the Zenata of the second wave came to 
the front. They were regarded as forming part 
of the group of the Banu Wasin. whom the 
thrust of the nomad .Arabs (Banii Hilal), at first 
lords of Ifrikiya. had driven westwards, in the south 
of Orania and Morocco In the course of tlie 
first half of the viith (xiiith) century, the Zenata 
Banu Wasin, who had only just abandoned a 
nomadic life, took from the .Almohads the central 
M.ighrih and the extreme Maghrib. The Merinids 
founded the kingdom of Fas [q. v.], the ‘^.Abd al- 
AVadids the kingdom of TIemcen [q. v.]. The latter 
who were in the traditional territory of the Zenata 
tribes, had much difficulty in subduing their brethren. 
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especially the Banii Tudjin, The latter, much 
weakened in the plains where they had become 
the serfs of the nomad Arabs, were still quite 
poweiful in the Warsenis, but they led a settled 
existence their. Their descendants are still to be 
found in these mountains. The name given to the 
Ilerlier dialect which they speak survives as one 
of the few memories retained by the Zenata of 
the period of their glory. 

Bibliography, Ibn i^aldun, Hisioire des 
Birbires,^ text, i. 529 sqq.\ ii. I sqq.\ transl. 
de Slane, lii. and iv ; Mafakhir al-Barbar,, ed. 
Levi-Provengal, 1933; al-BakrI, ed. and transl. 
de Slane, passim\ Idrisi. Descr. de V Afriqtte el 
lie I'Epagne, ed. Dory and de Goeje, p. 57 — 
58; transl. p. 65 — 66; Fournel, Les Berbers^ 
Pari^ 18751 G. hlargais, Les Arabes en Berbirie 
dll X/eme an Xli'eme sieele^ Paris 1913; R 
Basset, Etude sur la Zenatia dit ^fznb^^ de Ouargla,^ 
do rOued Bigh\ do., Etude sur la Zenatia de 
I'Ouarsenis et du Maghreb central {Publications 
de I'Eiole des Lettres d'Alger, xii, [1892], xv. 
['895])- _ (G. M..tRgAis) 

ZENDE-RUD, one of the principal 
rivers of Central Persia. Its source lies about 
90 niile.s W. of Isfahan in the province of 'Arahistan 
(Khuzi'tan) in the Zaideh-Kuh, “the yellow hills” 
f'u-cailed after the yellow limestone found there) 
vihich are included among the Bakhtiarl mountains, 
in which also rises the Karun [q. v.], the greatest 
river of southein Persia. .After leaving the mountains 
the Zende-iiid flows through the district of Isfahan 
after which it is often called Isfahan-Rud^ “the 
rivei of Isfahan”, and flows about 80 miles E. S. E. 
of Isfahan into a large br.ickish swamp called 
Gao Khaneh. According to the erroneous view 
of the mediaeval Arab and Persian geographers, 
the river continued on a subterranean course and 
reappeared about 60 farsakh (= ca. 40 miles) from 
where it disappeared and then flowed to the sea; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi was the first to point out this 
enor (cf thereon: Schwarz, op. cit ^ iii. 216-217). 

On entering Isfahan the Zende-Rud separates 
Efahin proper on its north bank from its southern 
suburb, Djulfi [q, v.] or New Djulfa, The connection 
between the two is maintained by three great 
bridges (cf. ii., p, 529 and also the descriptions 
in Uuseley, op. cit • Stack, op. cit., p. 23; C, J, 
AVills. In the Land of the Lion and Sun, London 
1883, p. 194 sg,-, J. Dieulafny, La Perse, la 

Chaldee et la Susiane, Paris 1887, p. 154 ,55. 

J. Bassett, Peis, a, the Land of the Imams, London 
1887, p. 151—155; Curzon, op. cit., ii, 44—50 
and h. Aubin, Zc d'aiijo 2 iriV}nii^V 2 ix\^\<^o%. 
p. 289). In Isf.ihan during the summer months the 
bed of the river, which is much used for irrigation 
purposes, is frequently diied up completely. The 
ruer-system of the Zende-Rud, especially its upper 
part, still lequires more caieful exploration- cf 
Stack, op. cit., ii. 23, 84 sq , and Bishop. ’ 

I he name Zende (Zinda)-Rud (cf. Vuller.s /.cw/r. 

1. 151, 152) means “river of life”; 
the form Zayinde (Zav ende)-Rud = “life-oiving 
nvev , 1 e. the river that invigorates or fertilises 
tlie land, is now more common. At an earlier 
period we also find tlie name Zarin-Rud = “golden 
river , on the reason for this name nothing definite 

near ihe"’ “ ^ 

(cf BisLo “Z Zarln vaUey 

fci. Bishop, op. cit., 1. 269). 

Bibliography. J. Chardin, Journal des 


voyages en Perse (ed. by I.angles, Paris i8ii), 
vii. 275 — 284; W. Ouseley, Travels in thi 
various countries of the East, London 1829, iii. 
II — 18 (gives also information from a native 
chronicler); E. Stack, Six Months in Perd.a, 
London 1882, ii. 23, 24, 46 Jf/., 84 sq.: Bishop, 
Journeys in Persia and Koordistan, London 
1891, i. 258, 269 sq.\ ii. 19 sq.\ K. Rittei. 
Erdkiinde^ ix. 22 sq.\ Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian Question^ London 1892, ii. 25, 44 — 50. 
284, 315 — 317; C. Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate., CambriHge 1905, p. 263- 
267; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach d.n 
arabischen Geographen., Leipzig 1896 sq., iii. 
216 — 217; iv. 457 — 459 (see also index). 

(M. Streck) 

ZENGI, ^Imad al-Din b. Kasim al-Dawla 
Aksonkor b. ^Abd Allah, atabeg of al- 
M aw’sil and one of the most di‘*tinguished emir^ 
of the Saldjuk period. His father Aksonkor al- 
Hadjib (“the chamberlain”), a Turkish Mamluk in 
the service of Sultan Malikshah [q.v.]^ had received 
from the latter the town of Halab as a fief: but 
when Aksonkor on the death of Malikshah rebelled 
against his brother Tutu.^ [q. v.], he was taken 
prisoner and put to death (487 = 1094) and the 
young Zengi, who was then only ten years old, 
lost his father’s estates which went to Tutush and 
the emirs who bad sided with him. Zengi several 
times distinguished himself under the next rulers 
of al-Mawsil and as a result was appointed governor 
of Wasit in 516 (1122— 1 123) by the governor 
of Baghdad Aksonkor al-Bursuki, who then super- 
vised the whole of 'Iiak, and later received 
in addition the governorship of Basra. In 5^^ 
(1124 — 1125) Aksonljor was transferred from 
Baghdad to al-Mawsil but in Dhu 'I-KaMa 520 
(Nov. 1126) he fell a victim to the dagger of the 
Assassins, who hated him as an ardent supporter 
of the caliphs and Saldjuks. Id the following year 
his son Mas'iid also died, probably poisoned by 
one of the Syrian princes with whom he was on 
terms of enmity. A minor brother of Mas'ud now 
came forward as heir to the governorship of al- 
Mawsil and his claims were supported by the com- 
mander in al'Mawsil, one of Aksonkor’s Mamluks, 
named al-Djawali. When the latter sent the kadi 
of al-Mawsil and a chamberlain of Aksonkor’s to 
Baghdad to recommend Mas'sd’s young brother 
to the sultan Mahmud, the tw’o envoys to whom al- 
Hawaii’s plans seemed by no means free from diffi- 
culties, were won over by a relative of Zengi’s to his 
side and he was appointed governor of al-Mawsil 
and made his formal entrance into the city in 
Ramadan 521 (Sept. — Oct. 1127). The sultan eave 
him his two sons Alp Arslan and Farru^sjiah 
to educate and Zengi therefore received the title 
of atabeg. In the same year he took possession 
of Djazirat Ihn ‘^Omar, Nasibin, Sindjar and Harran. 
In Muharram 522 (Jan. 1128) he took the town 
of Halab [q. v.] where utter anarchy reigned until 
Zengi appeared and restored order. In the following 
year he got possession of Hamat [q. v.] through 
treachery ; on the other hand, he failed against 
Hims and Damascus. Of his other enterprises in 
this period special mention may be made of the 
capture and destruction of the fortress of al-Atharib 
between Halab and Antakiya, which was occupied 
by the Crusaders. In the struggle for the sultanate 
between the Saldjuk prince Mas'ud b. Muhammad 
[q. V.] and his brother Saldjuk, Zengi sided with 
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the former (526 = 1131 — 1132) and when the 
uncle of the two brothers Sandjar [q. v.] wished 
to exert his suzerainty he was joined by Zengi 
and Dubais b. Sadaka [q. v.]. The attacks of the 
two latter on Ba gh dad were however unsuccessful 
and the caliph al-Mustarshid was equally un- 
successful in his attempt to take al-Mawsil, which 
he besieged for three months (527 = U32 1133). 

When his successor al-Rashid quarrelled with 
Sultan Mas'^ud, Zengl at first joined the former 
but was persuaded to approve of the deposition 
of al-Ra^id and paid homage to al-Muktafi. In 
53 * (**37) Zengl after besieging Hims for several 
months in vain, attacked the fortress of Ba'^rin 
(Monsferrandus). The Christian commander ap- 
pealed for help to king Fulk of Jeiusalem but 
the latter was routed and Ba'^rln had to surrender. | 
A new enemy now appeared in the field, namely | 
the emperor John II of Constantinople, who had . 
first of all intended to reduce to obedience the , 
rebel ruler Leo of Little Armenia and his ally : 
Raymond of Antioch, but after making peace he j 
made an alliance wdth the leaders of the Crusaders. ; 
After taking the fortress of Buza'a, he advanced : 
against Halab but soon abandoned his plan of 
subduing it by a long siege and attacked Shaizar. 
But when the inhabitants defended iheni’-elves 
bravely, the emperor accepted the commander’s 
terms and returned to Antioch (Ramadan 532 = 
May — June 1138) pursued by Zengi who took 
many prisoners and much booty. In the same year 
after long negotiations, the ruler of Damascus 
Shihab al-Din Mahmud handed over to Zengi the 
town of Hims. In Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 533 (July 1139) 
Zengi undertook a campaign against Baalbek; 
after a vigorous resistance the garrison had to 
capitulate and were for the most part massacred, 
although Zengl had promised them liberty to 
depart. The object of all his effoits was still 
however the rich city of Damascus and in Rabi'^ I 
534 (Oct. — Nov. 1139) he laid siege to the town. 
The ruler of Damascus Djamal al-Din Muhammad 
was not inclined to exchange Damascus for Hims 
and Baalbek and after what had happened at the | 
latter town could not fully trust Zengi. When he 
died a few months later, the new commander 
Muhn al-Din who acted for the minor Mudjir al-Din ' 
b. Djamal al-Din applied to the Crusaders and 
offered them the town of Baniyas if they would 
assist him, whereupon Zengl raised the siege and 
retuined to al-Mawsil. After he had taken several 
strongholds in Northern Mesopotamia, he quarrelled 
with Sultan Mas'ud, who finally declared war on 
him. Zengi gave in however and purchased peace 
(538 = 1 143 — 1144). In Djumada II 539 (December 
1144) he took the important town of Edes^^a from 
the Crusaders and two years later attacked KaEat 
Dja^bar in Me«:opotamia when he was murdered by 
some Mamluks on the night of 4^^ — 5^^ Rabi‘ IT 
(Sept. 13-14), or according to another story, on the : 
15th Rabi^ II 541 (Sept. 24, 1146). He was succeeded 
in al-Mawsil by his son Saif al-Din GhazI I and 
in al-Halab by another son, Ntir al-Din Mahmud. 

The Oriental historians bestow the highest 
praise on the political qualities of atabeg Zengi; , 
on the other hand they are well aware of his un 
scrnpulousness. Ibn al-Athir (xi. 72) vividly describes , 
how prosperity returned under his care to lands 
which had been threatened by the Franks and | 
impoverished by the extortions and frequent changes 
of governors. 
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Index; Houtsma, Reciteil de textes relatifs a 
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sqq.'^ Khalil Edhem, Dnwel-i iddmtve, p. 232 sqq.; 
de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de chrono- 
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ZENITH, the vertical point, i.e. the highest 
point in the visible sphere of the heavens in the 
direction of the vertical (plumb line) above the 
observer, at the same time the upper (visible) 
pole of the horizon. 

The technical astronomical term for zenith in 
Arabic is samt al-rds or samt al-ruTis., which 
means “direction f.fizwz') of the head”, corresponding 
to the Greek xopt/^vf or ro y.xr'x y.opv^yjv 
Plato Tiburtinus reproduces samt al-rd^s in his 
Latin translation as zenith capitis or zenith capitum., 
the Spanish translation of al-Battani by el zonte 
(el zont) de la cabega (cf. al-Rattani, Opuc astro- 
nomicum^ ed. Nallino, ii. 337, s. v. Sami'). — As 
Gulius early noticed, the form zenit(h) seems to 
owe its origin to a slip of the pen which made 
the m in zeint (semi) into ni\ ze mi zenith. (The 

same word samt — in the plural :^umut — is 
found in the a^t!onomical term azimut [q. v.], Ar. 
samt., i. e. min dld'irat aUufk., “direction on the 
circle of the horizon”, calculated in degrees. The 
Libros del saber de astronomli translate samt 
usually by zonte., and samt al-yds by cenit). 

The (invisible) pole of the horizon directly under 
the observer, the c<>unter-pole of the zenith, is 
called nadir [q-v.], from Ar. naztr. The largest 
circles which go through zenith and nadir are 
called vertical circles; among them two are 
specially distinguished, the meridian (falak nisf 
al‘Hahar., 6 /x£5-;fp4j3p/vo?'> in whose plane the axis 
of the earth lies and which cuts the horizon in 
the south and north points and the first vertical 
which stands perpendicular on the plane of the 
meridian, cutting the horizon in east and w’est. 
The east and west points are also the poles of 
the meiidian, south and north points the poles of 
the first vertical. 

The spherical coordinates of a star calculated 
in the horizon-zenith system are azimut (al-samt) 
and altitude i.e. ^an da^irat al‘ufT)\ while 

modern astronomy defines the azimut as the length 
of the arc between the vertical circle covered by 
the star and the meridian, measured on the horizon 
from S to W. X., E. to S. from 0 ° — 360"^ — or, 
if the direction in the heavens is given, from S. via 
W. and S. via E. to 180° — the Arab astronomers 
(which it is important to remember) take the first 
vertical as the circle of reference, i. e. reckon from 
the east or west point of the vertical. The altitude 
of the star is the length of the arc of the star 
from the horizon, measured on the vertical circle 
which passes through the star. It is calculated 
from O® (on the horizon) to -(-90'^ (on the zenith) 
or — 90° (on the nadir)\ negative altitudes are 
frequently called depressions. The altitude is 
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frequently replaced by its complement, the distance 
of the zenith which represents the length of the 
arc measured on the same vertical circle from the 
zenith. The zenith distance of the pole of 
the heavens is equal to the altitude of the equator 
m the meridian and equal to the complement of 
the altitude of the pole or geographical latitude 
4 '. i. e. Z = 90° — tf. 

A plane parallel to the horizon intersects the 
visible sphere of the heavens in a circle, which 
connects all points of the same altitude. Such a 
circle is called in astronomy a horizontal 
circle or — using an Arabic loanword — Al- 
mukantarat (i. e. ntara^ [q. v ]. 

fWlLLY H.YRTN'Er) 

ZENTA (formerly Hungarian Szenta; Turkish 
Loj, \Ka 7 nTis iv. 2425] and 

also [in l^alll Edhem, Dttwel-i islamiye, 

p. 323]? Serbo-Croat Senta), a flourishing 
town on the nght bank of the Theiss in the 
Backa (since 1929 in the Danube banate) in 
Jugoslavia, with 30.044 inhabitants (1931), first 
mentioned in 1216 and made a free city in 1516. 
After the battle of Mohacs (1526) Zenta became 
Turkish and belonged to the sandjak of Segedfn 
(Szegedin; cf e.g. Fekete, TurkischiSchrifUn... 
dcs Palatin K. Esterhdzy. 1932. p. iio and 324). 
Ewliya Celebi (vii. 363) who visited Zenta in the 
xviith century, describes it as a small falanka 
(fortress) in the above mentioned sandjak and 
proposes a childish etymology ^v: .. 

of its name. 

Zenta is celebrated in history as a battle-field, i 
W hen Mustafa II was retiring from Peterwardein. i 
where Prince Eugene of Savoy had shut himself 
up. after an unsuccessful siege, he wished at 
first to attack Szegedin but soon decided to cioss 
the Theiss at Zenta and go to Temesvar. Kucuk 
Dja far Pasha (on him see Sid/Ak-i ^o/hmani. ii. 
75 ) was taken prisoner by Piince Eugene and 
being threatened with death betrayed the Sultan’s 
plans. Prince Eugene then advanced rapidly to 
Zenta and surprised the giandvizier Elmas Mehmed 
1 asha (cf. above lii., p, 692 and the article MU- 
hvmmad pasha EI.MAS) just as he was about to 
transfer the lemainder (the greater part) of his 
army to the left bank. After the onslaught of the 
impeiial troops, the Turks made a wild rush for 
t e bridge, which was being heavily bombarded 
and It soon collapsed; the Turks were thus cut 
in two and by evening utteily routed (Sept, ii 
1697). besides the grandvizier. four other vizieis’ 

13 beglerbegs and about 30,000 men fell or were 
drowned. Phe Sultan himself only escaped with 
difficulty. In the popular mind this defeat became 
a synonym foi any disaster, as may be seen from 
he Serbo-Croat proverb Prokopsaa kao turski car 
■" enti ( he has met the fate of the Turkish 
emperor at Zenta”). The defeat at Zenta forced 
the Turks to the peace of Carlowitz fzr. r,.! and 
meant that they were now definitely drfven back 
into the Balkan Peninsula. ^ 

Pibhograp hy. Hammei, G. O. R ^ iji 
(1840) 899-902; =Abd al-Rahman .Sh’a.af 

i?3"tuk"^^t"K'' "• (> 3 . 2 ),T 22 -!: 

zu// R 1 I-uradzic, Srpske narodne poslo- 

Popovrc, m cl,cWoUja, iv. (t’g.eb 


1929), 113; Almanah kraljtvine Juyslav 

(Zagreb, since 1 930), i. 691. 

(Fehim B.AJRAKTARP.VK' ) 

ZER MAHBUB, “beloved gold”, a Turkish 
gold coin (sequin). In the reign of .\hniad III 
(*■' 5 — 1143 = 1703 — > 73 °) a new gold sequin 
was issued weighing 40 grains (2.6 grammes), in 
addition to the older sequin of 53 grains (3 44 
grammes) {fu/iduk altnni) which continued to be 
issued alongside of it. This coin, known as the 
zer inahbub, remained in circulation till the giea; 
Medjfdiye recoinage of 1280 (1844), being reduced 
in weight to 37 grains (2.4 grammes) by Selim III 
(1203 — 1222 = 1 789 — 1807) and to 25 grains (1.62 
grammes) in the last years of Mahmud II (1223- 
*255 = 1808 — 1839). Double, quadruple and half 
and quarter pieces of this denomination were also 
issued. 

Bibliography'. S. Lane-Poole, British. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins^ vol, viii ; 

M. Belin, in J. A., 1864, p. 416 — 489. 

(I. Allan) 

ZI'AMA. [See Ze'amet.] 

ZIKRAWAIH B. MIHRAWAIH, a Kai- 

matian. After 'Abdan, the brother-in-law and 
secretary of the founder of the Karmatian sect 
Hamdan Karmat [q. v.] had been disposed of in 2S6 
^^99), Zikrawaih took his place as a Karmatian 
missionary. Out of fear of the energetic caliph 
al-Mu'tadid [q. v.], he had however to remain in 
concealment and is said to have lived in a hiding- 
place for four years and only to have come out 
into the light of day after al-Mu'tadid’s death in 
Rabi' II 289 (.\prii 902). In the meanwhile the 
Karmatian emissaries had succeeded in winnin^^ 
numerous followers among the Banu ’l-'Ulais. a 
clan of the great Beduin tribe of Kalb b. Wabara 
in the Syrian desert, and towards the end of 289 
^902) a large army set out against Damascu^. 
Syria was at this time under the rule of the 
Talunids. but the general Tughdj in Damascus 
was almost independent of the central government 
in Egypt. On the approach of the Karmatian 
troops he set out against them but underestimated 
the greatness of the danger and when he came 
to give battle, was forced to flee and return to 
the capital. Soon afterwards the grand-master of the 
Karmatians (sahib ai'fiaka') fell at the siege of 
Damascus; he was succeeded by his brother, the 
sahib who forced the people of Damascus 

to purchase peace and then continued northwards, 
plundering and murdering as he went. Several 
towns like Hamdt, Ma'arrat al-Nu'^man, Baalbek 
and Salamiya were sacked, the men massacred 
and the women and children carried off as slaves. 
Finally however, the new caliph’s geneial Mu- 
bammnd b. Sulaiman succeeded in completely 
defeating the Karmatians; the sahih al-khal was 
taken prisoner and brought to Bnghdad where 
the caliph had him executed in the cruellest fashion. 

ut the power of the Syro-'Irakian Karmatians was 
not broken. A disciple of Zikrawaih’s. AbnGhanim 
‘ d Allah b. Sa*^id who had taken the name 
Nasr, stirred up the Kalbi Beduins; they joined 
t e Karmatians proper and ravaged the country 
^st of the^ river Jordan as far as Damascus. When 
t e caliph’s troops approached, the Karmatians 
r. deseit, filling up the wells so 

a t eir pursuers could not reach them for want 
o But when an army under Muhammad 

s ak b. Kundadjik finally penetrated to their 
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camps in the desert, they had to give in, murdered 
Nasr and sent his head as a token of submission 
to the victor. Zikrawaih then at last came out of 
his hiding-place, appointed al-Kasim b. Ahmad 
leader of the ‘^Irak Karmatians and had himself 
worshipped as a saint, never allowing himself to 
be seen unveiled. In Dhn ’ 1 -Hidjdja 293 (Oct. 906) 
they advanced on Kufa, enteied the town and 
massacred the people in the streets but after 
desperate lighting with the troops of the governor 
Ishak b. 'Imran had to give way and return to 
the district of Kadisiya. In the very same month 
an army which the caliph sent against the Kar- 
matians at Ishak’s request was defeated near 
Kadisiya; but when al-kluktafi equipped a new 
army under the command of Muhammad b Ishak 
b. Kundadjik, they retired into the desert to waylay 
caravans. In Muharram of the following year 
(Oct. — Nov. 906) Zikrawaih fell upon the great 
pilgrim caravan returning from Mecca; his people 
killed not only the men but also a number of the 
women and carried off the rest. In Rabf I, ac- 
cording to the most probable statement on the 22nd 
(Jan. 10, 907), the caliph’s troops led by Wasif 
b. Suwartagin came upon the Karmatians near 
Khaffan in the district of al-Kadi-Iya and fought 
them till sunset without a decision being reached. 
On the following day Zikrawaih was wounded in 
the head, whereupon his followers fled on all sides 
On the way to Baghdad he succumbed to his wounds 
and his corpse was exhibited in the capital. — Cf. 
also the article ijaRMATlaNS. 

Bibliography. al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, see 
Index; 'Arib, ed. de Goeje, p. 9, to, (2, 14-18, 
36; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil^ ed. Tornberg, vii. 
3 ”i 353 i 368, 374—381; al-Mas'udi. Kitah al- 
Tanbih wa 'l-Lshraf F.G.A..^ viii. 374 — 376; 
de Goeje, Memoirt sur les Carmathes Ju 
Bahrain 2, passim. (K. V. Zetterstee.s) 
ZINA'’ (a.), fornication, 1 . e. any sexual 
inteicour.se between persons who are not in a 
state of legal matrimony or concubinage. To the 
pre-lslamic .\rabs, zina’ was not a sin but reg.nrded 
in certain circumstances as an injury to the rights 
of property of a fellow-tribesman. In the Kur'an, 
however, appaiently under Jewish or Christian 
influence, warnings are uttered against zina' and 
chastity represented as a mark of the believer, 
e. g. Sura xvii. 34; xxv. 68: xxxiii. 30. Zina’ is 
then dealt with more fully in Sura iv. (probably 
of the period after the battle of Uhud in the 
year 3); “(19) If your women be guilty of whore- 
dom, then bring four witnesses against them from 
among yourselves: and if they bear witness to 
it, shut them up in their houses until death 
releases them or Allah gives them a way. (20) ' 
Punish both of those among you who commit 
this sin: but if they repent and mend their ways, 
let them be : for Allah is the pardoner and the 
merciful . . . (29I . . . (The believing slave-girls whom ' 
you marry) .shall be chaste and modest and have 
no lovers”. Verse 20 is sometimes with less pro- 
bability referred to sodomy. A new law was made 
as a result of '.\’isha’s celebrated adventure in the 
year 6 in Sura xxiv. : “(2) Scourge each of the 
fornicators with a hundred lashes and have no 
mercy upon them in Allah’s religion, if you believe 
in .-\llah and the last day ; a number of the believers 
shall attend their punishment. (3) The whoremonger 
shall only marry a whore or an idolatress and the 
whore shall only marry a whoremonger or an 


idolater. Such marriages are forbidden to the 
believers”. Sura iv. 30 must be later than the law 
in xxiv. 2, of which it is a continuation: “But if 
after marriage they commit adultery then inflict upon 
them half the punishment of chaste (free married) 
women”. Sura xxxiii. 30 (probably dating from 
the last part of 5 A. H.) refers to the punishment 
in the other world. Sura xxiv. 33 cannot be 
exactly dated but certainly Medinese (“Force not 
your slave-gills to prostitution, if they wish to 
remain chaste, from a desire for gain in this 
life ; if any one forces them, then after they 
have been compelled, Allah will be forgiving 
and merciful to them”) and Suia Iw. i is also 
later (divorced women must not be driven out 
of their houses during the ’’idda “unless thev have 
committed proved adultery”). The so-called “verse 
of the stoning” is said to have been an original 
part of the Kur’an as it was acknowledged as such 
by the caliph 'Omar: “If a man and woman who by 
have reached ye-irs of discretion commit adultery, 
stone them in every case, as Allah’s punishment”. 
It is improbable that this verse is genuine, the 
traditions relating to it and the mention of 'Omar 
are clearly tendencious ; the stories that the Prophet 
punished hy stoning are also unworthy of credence. 
This punishment, which must have entered Islam 
quite early, certainly comes from Jewish law(Deut. 
xxii 22) as can still be seen m a hadlth. Other 
traditions emphasise the rules of the Kur’an and 
develop them: zina’ is a very grave sin and not 
compatible with belief; profit from zina’ and 
prostitution is unclean; sodomy etc. aie included 
under zina’: the flogging which remained as a 
punishment alongside of stoning is combined with 
a year’s banishment. In the system of fikh and 
already in many tiaditions stoning and flogging 
are separated as hadd puni.shment for zina’ in 
two categories of crimin.iis , according as they 
are muhsan or not. By miihsan the law means 
in this case every individual who has reached years 
of discretion, is in possession of his faculties, is 
free and has had sexual intercourse in a legal 
■ marriage; they however always remain muhsan 
even after their marriage is dissolved; the distinction 
is therefore not based on any moral grounds. 
.■\ccoiding toHanafIs and Hanbalis, both the guilty 
parties must fulfil these conditions; the Hanafis 
also demand that the muhsan should be a Muslim, 
while the Malikls consider neither of the punishments 
applicable to a non-Muslim. The banishment for 
a year after the flogging is limited by the Malikis 
to the man, by the Hanafis left to the discretion 
of the imam. Slaves are punished with fifty lashes, 
and according to the Shafi'is banishment for six 
months. Zina’ can only be proved by the evidence 
of four male, competent witnesses; as they must 
report all the details of the incident and, if their 
evidence is not sufficient, are liable to the hadd 
for kadhf [q. v ], the hadd for zina’ in practice 
can hardly ever be inflicted, unless the culprit 
himself confesses his guilt. According to the Hanafis 
and Hanbalis, this confession must also be made 
four times, and according to the general teaching 
can be withdrawn. Marriage within the forbidden 
degrees is simply zina’ as is rape, which can also 
be regarded as tloing bodily harm. If the husband 
kills the guilty couple in flagrante delicto he is 
not liable to punishment. In practice the place of 
the legal regulations was often taken by summary 
and usually secret action either by the authorities 
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or by the relatives of the guilty woman; in this ■ 
case drowning was a common form of punishment. 

B i b li o r a f h v\ Lamniens, Le Berceau de 
r Islam, p. 279; N^oldeke-Schwally-t Geschichte 
des Qcidns, i. 248 sqq,\ Wensinck, Handbook 
of Early Muhafumadan T/adition,, s. v. Zina^: 
luynboll, Hajidbiich des islamiscken Gesetzes, 
p. 301 sqq,’. do., HandleidB/g p. 305 sqq.: 
Krcsmarik. Beitja^e zur Beleucktung des idami- 
lisohen Strafrechts, in Z. D.M.G., Iviii., p. loi 
sqq.\ Hughes, Dictionary of B/ani^ s. v. adultery 
and fornication; Lane, Manners and Customs 
oT the Modern Egyptians,^ chap. vii. (end) and 
xiii. ftowards the end). (Joseph Schacht) 
ZINDIK (pi. zanadika\ abstract zandaka\ the 
term used in Muslim criminal law to describe the 


heretic whose teaching becomes a danger to 
the state: this crime is liable to capital punish- 
ment (by the application of sura v. 37; xxvi. 49: 
cf. Ah d/. .1/., 1909, ix. 99 — 103) and to damnation 
(the Maliki^ think it useless to ask the culprit to 
recant [tstitaba'] contrary to the Hanafis; iakfir^ often 
theoretical, is not so strong a term as zandaka). 

The teim was borrowed in the ^Irak from the 


Iranian vocabulaiy of the Sasanian administration; 
^chneder, correcting Darmesteter. has shown that 
Mas'iidl (followed by HudjwTrl) was light in saying 
that among the Mazdaeans, zandfk was the heretic, 
who introduced a new gloss, an allegorical inter- 
pretation of a passage in the Awesta (cf. in the 
ninth century, the zandlk Abalish, studied by 
barthelemy; cf. Mcnokehrat,, .\xxvi. 16; Shayast 
no Shaya’^t^ vi. 7); and more especially the 
Manichaean, follower of Mani (testimony of the 
Armenian writer on heresies Eznik, of the fifth 
century, transl. Schmidt, p. 95), or, in a more 
restricted sen^e still, the follower of the Manichaean 
schismatic Mazdak (according to Kh^'Srizml'). 

The term being Iianian, A. Siddiqi has shown 
that we must reject the Aramaic etymology (zaddik) 
suggested by Bevan as well as the Greek iyv<ti(FTtx 6 ^ 
proposed by Vollens. The word zindtk must have 
become arabicised in the mixed Arabo-Iranian 
society of the rnawalt Hamra of Hira and Kufa 
(cf. the exiling of the Mazdakis to Hira, in which 
we can .see the explanation of the Shfr gnosticism 
of Kiifa in the following century). Indeed it appears 
for the first time in the ‘Irak in 125 (742') in 
connection with the execution of Dja'd b. Dirham ; 
then from 167 (783) to 170 (786) as an official 
inqui.sition was Instituted by the ‘Abbasid caliph 
under special judge Oar\f)-, it was then that 
Ba_-hsl]ar b. Eurd and Salih b. 'Abd al-Kuddus 


were executed. The term became a technical on 
and literal)’ ti.idition designates three famous writer 
Ibn^al-RawandT. Tawhtdi and Ma'arrI, as the “thre 
zana uka of Islam”. But in general use, the ten 
lost its precision and if the official definition < 
the zhidik (a dualist ascetic, then a Muslim wh 
IS secretlv a Manichaean), according to the calip 
Ma'idi (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 588), is alread 
carelessly applied to the three first men execute 
mentioned above, it is clear that it does not e 
all explain the psychology of the three “■zanddik 
ot Islam ’. In practice, the polemics of the conservj 
tives describe as a zindik or “free thinker” an 
one whose external profession of Islam seems t 
them not sufficiently sincere (cf. the poet Di. 5 
Zahawi in Baghdad or the critic Taha Husain i 

ured^v M s'" in which it ’is alread 

y -la am m his Risalat al-Ghufrdn. Tl 


chief works representing this free, radical way of 
thinking have been brought to light by P. Kran^ 
(Eranshahn. Abu 'Isa Warrak, Ibn al-Rawandi 
Razi, Thughuri); they are preserved in Isma'ilitic 
refutations. 

The evolution of the term is explained by 
political chaiacter; it brands the heresy which 
imperils the Muslim state (this is already clear in 
the trial of al-Halladj); and as the only crime 
systematically punished by the Prophet hiin'^elf 
by death had been sabb al-rasiiP the jurists moie 
and more made zandaka an intellectual rebellion 
insulting to the Prophet’s honour (cf. Ibn Taimiva 
and Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami). 

The stages of this evolution can be brought 
closer together by summing up the de^lnition^ 
given of the word zandaka by the variou^ 
Muslim schools. 

The Hanbalis, according to I^ashish (d. 253 = 
867), recognise five sects of zanadika: mu^attila, 
who deny the creation and the Creator, reducing 
the world to an unstable mixture of the four 
elements; manaunya (Manichaeans) and mazdaktya 
who are dualists: ^abdakiya (vegetarian Imam! 

ascetics of Kufa: cf. Massignon, Recueil 

p. II — 12) and ruhantva (four ecstatic sects, who 
seek to free themselves from the constraint of 
observances and laws by an amorous union of the 
soul with God, a union denounced as implying 
identity of nature between the Creator and his 
creatures: in it Sunni mystics like Rabah and 
Rabi'a are ranged alongside of an Imam! alchemist 
like Ibn Haiyan). Ibn Hanbal himself de.scribes 
Djahm as a zindlk for having maintained that the 
spirit {ruh) is an immaterial emanation, therefore 
divine. 

The Malikis of the west (Spain and Morocco) 
studied by Milliot and Levi-Provengal instituted 
trials for zandaka, especially for “insults to the 
honour of the Prophet” (trial of Abu ’l-Khair at 
Cordova in the reign of al-Hakam II. of Ibn 
Hatim al-Azdi at Toledo in 46;7 (1064) and later 
of Ibn Zakur at Fas). Similarly the Hanafis, 
especially during the Ottoman empire {fatwaii 
against the ^i'a : trial of Kabid in 934 (1527); 
cf. Nabulusi, Ghavat al-Matlub, Pers. MS , folio 77). 

As to the theologians, the Mu'tazilis at first 
saw in zandaka an amorous devotion seeking 
liberation from obligatory duties (cf. Thumama, 
in al-Baghdadi, Park, abbr. and ed. Hitti, p. 105), 
then a tendency to the ihaha of the Khurramiya ; 
Ghazali defines it as a tendency to atheism. 

The .Sufis were early persecuted as zanadika in 
view of their doctrine of the divine love (trial in 
the year 262 (875) of Nuri; execution of al- 
Halladj); al-Halladj (cf. Tawasin, v. 2) himself 
recognises in a curious psychological analysis that 
on the threshold of transforming union, mysticism 
obtains a feeling of identity with God, which is 
zandaka {Akhbar^ N®. 52, p.' 1 . 7). 

The moderate Shi'is like to describe the extremist 
^i'ls, for an analogous reason, as zanadika (eman- 
ations that give union with the divine: ddwa Ha 
Brubuhiya). The Zaidi imam Kasim is credited 
with the authorship of a refutation of the zindtk 
Ibn al-Mukaffa^ [q. v.] which Guidi has edited 
and translated. 

Lastly, in his Fihrist (ed. Flugel, p. 338), Ibn 
al-Nadim has given a very heterogeneous list of 
zanadika (the value of which is sometimes over- 
estimated, it is rather imaginative; G. Vajda is 
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preparing a critical study of this subject) in which 
Marwan II and the Barmecides are found alongside 
of Isma'iiis, like Abu bhakir and Djaihanij an 
Imami like Nashf and an independent critic like 
Abu '^isa al-Warrak [q. v.]. 
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(Louis Massig.non) 

ZINDJIRLi, a village in Northern Syria 
in the valley of the Karasu between the Amanos 
and the Kurd Dagh not far from Islaliiye. Near 
the village is a tell, the rums of the old Aramaean 
town of ^am^al, the capital of the little North 
Syrian state of VaMi (Assyr. Yaudi). It was 
discovered in 1883 by Hamdy Bey, F'. v. Luschan 
and O. PuchsteiQ and excavated in 1888, 1890 — 
1891, 1894 and 1902 by the Berlin (Jrientkomitee 
under the leadeiship of K. Humaun, F. v, Luschan 
and F. Winter wuh the co-operation of j. Luting 
and W. Koldewey. 

The citadel of ShanPal was surrounded by two 
concentric circular walls, in addition to leliefs, 
colossal lions and bulls, there were found at 
Zmdjirli and the adjoining tells of Gerciu (Gcrdjinj 
and Takhtali Buhar several Aiainaic inscriptions 
in old Canaanite script and a stele of Asarhaddon 
of Assyria from which we learn the names of 
several rulers of the ix^l^ and viiB^^ centuries B. C. 
of Sham^al-VaMu namely Gabbaru, Bamahu, Khaiv a. 
^a'el, Kilamuvva, Karal, Panamuwa (Pa-uamu) I, 
Barsur, Panamu 11 and Barrekub. ihe finds from 
Ziudjirh are for the most part preserved in the 
Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the btate Museums 
in Berlin; the remainder are in the Museum in 
btambul. 

In the Arab period theie is no trace of Zindjiri? 
rulers unless we have a corruption of this name 
m that of the fortiess of Zandjtara (mentioned in 
al-Nuwairi, Paris Bibl. Nat., Ms. arab., N®. I 579 i 


fol. i6ir^ quoted in Mufaddal b. Abi ’ 1 -FadaTi, 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks.^ ed. Biochet, in 
Patrol. Orient,.^ xiv. [1920J, 602, note 2). 
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(E. PIONIGMAN.N) 

ZIRIDS, the name of two mediaeval 
dynasties of the Muslim west. 

I. ZlKiUs 01 Banu ZikF, a Berber dynasty 
which held a part of Eastern Baibary from the 
end of the fourth (tenth) century to the middle 
of the sixth (xipii). The Ziiids were connected 
with the great conlederation of the Sauhadja |_q. v.] 
and led a settled existence in the central Maghub. 
Ziii b. Manad had founded Ashir [q. v.j lu the 
mounta.us of i'ltteii about 940. He made it the 
capital of his territory and a bulwaik against the 
attacks of the ZenSta Maghrawa [q. v.j, allies of 
the L'maiyads of Cordova. By their resistance to 
the Zenata, the Zirids rendered considerable service 
to the plans of the Fatiinids of Ifiikija. Their 
most signal service was the relief of al-Alahdiya 
when It was besieged by the Khandji agitator AIdu 
Vazid. The timely assistance which they rendered 
to the FaUmids on this and several other occasions 
was rewarded. When the I maiyad caliph al-Muhzz 
left llrikiya for Egypt in 363 (973; he appointed 
Buluggin b. Ziri governor of iiiikiya and gave 
him by anticipatory investiture all the lands which 
he might conquer from the Zenata. 

Against these heieditary enemies the struggle 
was continued under Buluggin [cf. bulurklin] 
who marched victoriously through the Maghrib 
and seized ail the important towns with the ex- 
ception of Ceuta, under a 1 • M a n s ti r b. B u 1 u gg I n 
(373 — 385 = 984 — 995) and under Bad is b. al- 
Mansur (385 — 40b = 995 — 1016). During the 
latter eniii's reign took place the division of the 
Zirids into two kingdoms : one in the west went 
to the Hammadids who lived m the KaFa and 
the other in the east to the Zirids with Kairawan 
as capital. An amicable ariangement regularising the 
division was made in 408(1017) under al-MuTzz 
b. Badis [q.v.]. In spite of this loss of teiritory, 
eastern Barbary enjoyed an undeniable economic 
prosperity during the reign of al-Muhzz (400-454 = 
1010—1002) which enabled the emir to enrich Kai- 
rawan and Sabra, the official city, with very tine 
buddings (cedings and maksiira of the great mosque 
of Kairawan). This wealth encouraged al-Mu'^izz to 
cast off Fatimid suzerainty and to repudiate their 
doctrine which the people of llrikiya had only 
accepted with gieat reluctance. The caliph m 
Cairo punished this secession by sending m 444 
(1052) against the rebels the Aiab nomad tribes 
of the Banu Hilal and Banu Sulaim [q. v.]. This 
was the great disaster. The open country vvas 
ruined completely; al-MuHzz had to leave Kairawan 
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and seek refuge in al-Mahdiya. While the Arabs 
held the plains, the towns formed republics and 
independent little principalities. Al-.Mudzz's .son 
famim (454 501 1062 — I loS) tried without 

much success to regain possession of his kingdom 
and to thwart tire ambition of the Hammadids 
His successois were to continue this difficult task. 
\\ hat really gives interest to the later Zirids, Tamiin 
b. al-llu izz. \ ahya b. Tainim (501 — 509 = 
1108— 1116;, ‘All b. Vahya (509—515 = 1116 
I121J, al-Hasan b. 'All (5 15-563 = 1 12 i-i 167) 
is the maritime activity developed by these former 
landsmen now paralysed on the mainland and the 
repeated attempts made by them to retake the 
command of the sea from the Normans of Sicily. 
Ihis struggle which generally took the form of 
piratical enterprises did not however end to ih- 
advantage of the Zirids. Aftei an effort to come 
to an ariangement with the Normans, the emirs 
could not prevent the enemy raiding the coast of 
Ifrikip and plundering the coast towns. In 543 
(1148) al-.\lahdlya was taken by George of Antioch. 
Al-l.Iasan driven from his capital .sought refuse 
at oone, then in Algiers. He was reinstated Tn 
al-Mahdiya by the Almohad caliph "Abd al-Mu"min 
and spent eight years there before being again 
exiled, to die m obscurity in the e.xtreme .Maghrib 
1° 563 (U67J. 
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sovereign title at once began to act as an in- 
dependent ruler in Granada. Taking up the cause 
of ihe pretender to the caliphate 'All b. Hammud 
[q. V.], he intUcted on the supporters of anothei 
pretender, 'Abd al-Rahman al-.Muriada, m 407 
(1010—1017) a serious defeat in the region ol 
Granada. His authoiiiy was naturally strengthened 
by this success; it is therefore all the more dihi- 
ciilt to e.Aplain the decision he soon took to 
abandon his principality and return to his native 
land of Itrikiya. It was dictated no doubt by thc 
ancient hatred, still alive in Spain, which had 
divided Africa into anti-Fatimid Zenata and pro- 
Fatimid .Sanh.idja. Fhe Zeniita were daily gaming 
ground in Spam, where ihey occupied the mourn 
Uinous region of the centre and west of Andalusia. 
Zawf however retook Kairawan with only a very 
small body of follow'ers in 416 (1025). 

On the departure of Zawi b. Zirl, his nephew 
^abbus b. Maksan assumed command of the 
Zirids in Granada. He adopted a sovereign title, 
that of had/ib, and the honorific lahab of“saif al- 
Uawla. He reigned for over 10 years until 429 
(1038). He concluded alliances with the petty 
neighbouring dynasties and at his death had in- 
creased his kingdom by the districts of Jaen [q. v.J 
and Cabra. He had entrusted the conduct of his 
kmgdom to a Jewish vizier, Samuel Ibn Nagh- 
zala, a thing unprecedented in Muslim Spam. The 
tame of this vizier, not only an able minister, but 
author of many original works in Hebrew, spread 
ar an in 1027 the Jews of Spain revived for 
him the princely title of naghld. 

On the death of Habbus b. Maksan, power 
passed to his son Badls b. Habbus, whose 
ong reign ^ marks the culminating point of Zlrid 
power in Spain. He began by infiicting a bloody 
defeat on the prince of Almeria, his former ally 
* ^ "‘Ito lost his life in the battle fought 

m t e pass of Alpuente (429). Emboldened by 
this success and by the victories which he won 
without difficulty over the troops of the prince 
of \alencia and Seville, Badis b. Habbus threw 
” ‘ ® (^I best only nominal) of the 

pe y ^ aminudid caliph of Malaga and annexed 
IS ominions (c. 450 = 1058). The years following 
were marked by the anti-Berber policy of the 
Arab king of .Seville, al-Mu‘tadid [q. v.l Ibn 
Abbad, who successfully annexed the little Berber 
kmgdoms of Ronda [q. v.], Jerez (.M. Sharish [q. v.]) 
o ^ ^ result the power of the Arabs 

in Spam increased considerably and the only bloc 
o Berber resistance which was still really solid 
° ‘be Sanhadja Zirids of Granada. Badis 
f Ih disturbed by this ad vance 

s Abbadid kingdom in the east of Andalusia 

and at the same time by the increasingly marked 
rIa . .“"'“‘‘g bis own Arab subjects, 

ihp ^^^““P^P'I'oasoircumstances and against 

a""'" m whom he had 

retained on his accession, went to war with Seville, 

orineJ’ ^ ‘"“•y by the 

arlvn fortuoately checked in its 

advance on Malaga. 

losenh '^^ath of the vizier Samuel, his son 
LnlikehTil'^''"" “.Badis’s first minister, 
himself n^t ^ V’ turned against 

buril n T ^ilrid kingdom 

an^tL; 1. ‘"""r by his extravagance 

the tlolZZ surrounded himself and 

favours he bestowed on his co-religionists. If 
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we may believe the Arab historians, his ambitions 
increasing, he had the heir presumptive of Badls 
poisoned, his son Buluggin, succeeded in excul- 
pating himself with his master and for a time 
thought of cieating a Jewish kingdom in Spam 
toi his own advantage. He was in secret corre- | 
spondence with the lord of Alineria, Ibn Sumadih, | 
and oftered to surrender Granada to him, on ‘ 
condition that Almeiia became the capital of a 1 
Jewish principality of which he should be ruler, j 
The reaction was inevitable and rapid. On the I 
appeal of the Arab poet Abu Ishak al-Iibirl in ' 
a poem that became famous, a conspiiacy was , 
got up agdiiiit the Jews of Granada and on 9th j 
.Safar 459 (Dec. 30, looo) Joseph Ibn Naghzala | 
and 3,000 Granada jews were massacied and ' 
their houses plundered. l 

'Ihe reign of Badis b. Habbus lasted till 466 ; 
(1073). Granada had now become an important | 
city grouped around the citadel which stood on | 
the west bank of the Darro; it had been built ! 
by Habbus b. Maksan and enlarged by Badis. : 
Ihe residence of the hutei, accoiding to local I 
tradition, was called ‘‘house of the weathercock'’ 1 
dik al-rlh) which is preseived in that of , 
“casa del Gallo"’. A bridge over the Dairo still : 
called “Puente del Cadi” was built in 447 (1055) , 
by the Ijtadi of Granada L\li b. Muhammad b. 
'iawba. A mawlu of Badis b. Habbus, Mu'ammil, ^ 
left his memorial in Granada in several public , 
works also built in the Zirid period. j 

When Badis b, Habbus died, he left two giand- | 
sons, Tamim, then governor of Malaga, and 'Abd 1 
Allah; the latter assumed power in Granada while j 
hU brother set up as an independent ruler in , 
Malaga. This division was to be maintained till • 
the end of the Zirid dynasty. Events were how- 
ever soon to move rapidly with the advance 
of Christian arms. The taking of Toledo [q. v.] 
in 1085 by Alfonso VI was followed next year 
by the famous victory won by Vusuf b. Ta^- 
fin at al-Zallaka [q. v.] in which Tamim and | 
^Abd Allah took part with their contingents. When 
in 1090, Vusuf returned to Spain, one of his first 
cares, after the failure of the siege of Aledo, was, 
on the advice of the kadi of Granada Abu DjaTar j 
al-Kulai% to seize Granada and dethione 'Abd | 
Allah. The latter abandoned by ail had to go to ; 
the Almoravid sultan who made him a piisoner 
and soon afterwards dethroned his brother lamim 
in Malaga. ‘^Abd Allah was exiled to Aghmat [q.v.] 
on the northern borders of the Moroccan Great 
Atlas. Tamim was forced to live in Marrakush 
wheie he died in 48S (1095). Almoravid gover- 
nors were installed at Granada and Malaga to 
mark the completeness of the fall of the Zirid 
dynasty in Spam. 
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(E. Lt-VI-PKOVLNgALj 

ZIYA GOK ALP (Mehmed Ziya Beyj, Tur- 
kish author and poet, sociologist 
and nationalist leader. Born in Diyarb-kr in 
1875, from a family of Ottoman government 
officials, he attended the veterinary school m Con- 
stantinople; becoming compromised thiough his 
relations with the Revolutionary Commitlee, he 
was obliged to leave the capital, and return to 
his province. After the revolution of 1908 he 
figured among the members of the Union and 
Progress Commitlee, took part in the Salonica 
Congiess (1909J, and began to spread his social 
and nationalist ideas through the review Gheudj 
Kalemler.^ which was published m that city. Irom 
1912 he occupied the chair of Sociology at the 
University of Constantinople, was among Enwer 
Papa's suppoiteis during the European war, and 
was exiled to Malta during the Allied occupation 
of Constantinople. 

In spiing of 1921 he returned to Anatolia and 
remained a yeai at Diyarbekr, wheie he published 
the leview Kuluh AIedjmu'a\ he was then ap- 
pointed president of the “Tiauslatiou and Com- 
position Committee” at Angola; he was among 
the heralds and supporters of the PeopR’s Party 
(A' ha Ik /"'irkasl)., founded by Mu.stafa Kemal Pasha, 
and resumed his teaching at the Univeisiiy of Con- 
stantinople, where he died, still young, C>ctubei 25, 
1924. His funeral, celebrated by the Gieat National 
Assembly of Angora, to which he belonged as 
member for Constantinople, was a tribute fiom the 
whole nation to his memory. 

Zi)a Gok Alp was a son of his limes, and m 
a certain sense an anticipatoi of events, which his 
strong national feeling foresaw in examining the 
history of the people and the fortunes of the Ottoman 
Empire. Especially after his death he was recog- 
nised as the father of Turkish nationalism. There 
is however an evolution in his thought from 1908 
to 1924, which bears a relation to the events in 
his Country. From his early manifestation of a 
spirit of modernism and freedom, justified by 
'Abd al-Hamid's tyranny, he passed, under the 
inrtuence of books and of currents already domi- 
nating the westeiuized Turkish classes, to the 
preaching of Panturanism. This programme appears 
in almost all his early works, it still prevails in 
the later, and is embodied especially in the poem 
Turan.^ published m 1914 in the collection KzzM 
Elma., which ends with the lines: “The fatherland 
of the Turks is neither Turkey nor Turkestan, 
our fatherland is a gieat and eternal country: 
Turan”. Ziya Gok Alp dreamed of an Ottoman 
fatheiland, an Ottoman empire, comprising the 
provinces it still possessed m 1914, a Muslim 
empire with a constitutional Sultan, wheie Otto- 
mans would be preeminent politically and intel- 
lectually, and which would give rise to a new 
civilisation, capable of influencing the other peoples 
of Turkish race, and absorbing them to the point 
of creating an immense Tuianic empire. These 
same ideas are poetically rendeied in the poem 
Kizil Eima.^ which gives the volume ita title, and 
in the prose writings mentioned below. Prose and 
poetry, for Ziya Gok Alp, are slightly different 
expressions of an identical idea. 

In his later years, after the loss of the Ottoman 
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Empire’s provinces , the writer’s hopes centred 
around Mustafa Kemal's form of democratic dictator- 
ship; the Pautuianic idea remams in the distance, 
as a far-away goal, and he tries to strengthen a pure 
Turkish nationalism, modernising and westernising: 
Ziya Gok Alp departs from the Edebiyat-i ^edtde 
school and opens the contemporary movement; 
he has, however, a singular individuality, which 
distinguishes him from his contemporaries and 
from his latest imitators. In his works, which are 
the Iruit of individual study and feeling, it is 
not dihicult to discern the intiuence of European 
writers, especially French, whom he mentions, 
e. g. the sociologists G. Taide and E. Durkheim, 
and, in history, L. Cahun. An interesting side of 
his literary activity is its simple and melodious form; 
some of his poems seem deliberately written with a 
pedagogical puipose, but they are inspired by strong 
feeling, and between the lines dash bold conceptions. 

Ziya Gok Alp is also one of the first, if not 
the first Turkish writer to have perceived the 
importance of folk literature as a fount of in- 
spiration for a sincere national culture; in his 
works are also to be noticed mystical motives. In 
language, he favours simplicity and a thoroughly 
TuiKisU vocabulary and syntax. 

He was a suppoiter of modernisation in religious 
and social matters; in this he has been far sur- 
passed by recent turkish Reforms. 

\\orks. Ziya Gok Alp’s writings are partly 
scattered in many 'I'urkish reviews of the last 
20 years, some of which, like Gkendj KaUtnUr^ 
\ em ^ and Turk Yutdu^ received from 

him their special character. Many of these articles 
have been reprinted m his chief works, which we 
enumeiate in chronological order: 

I. Idj_tima' Dersleri (Constantinople 1329); 
2. A izil Ebna^ collected poems (Constantinople 
3 * T iirkleshmek^ Islamla^mak^ Mti'astv' 
iashfnakj eleven chapters in prose (Constantinople 
191 bj; 4. Yeni Hayai, collected poems (Constan- 
tinople 5- -didn Isjnk^ fables, partly in 

prose and partly in verae (Constantinople 1339J; 
6. Turkdjiiluyun Esdslarl, in prose, lengthy tieatise 
on the principles and programme of lurkism (An- 
guia I339j; 7. Turk m prose, study of the 

Turks' ancient beliefs and customs (Constantinople 
^ 339)1 Eogh/ti Yol^ in prose, commentary upon 
the nine points of the People’s Party’s programme 
(Angora 1339 ) j 9 * Turk Medeniyeti TtYrlkhi 
(Constantinople 1926^. 

Bibliography. M. Hartmann, Aus der 
neiuren osmanische?i Dic/Uung (M.S.O.S., xix. 
124—179; XX. 86—149; XXL 1—82;; O. Hacht- 
rnann, Die tinkische Literatur dcs zioanzigsten 
'jahyhundei ts.^ Leipzig 1916, p. 52 — 56; A. 
hischer, Aus dcr r eligioscn Rcfornibewcguug in 
der 7'urkd, Leipzig 1922; Ahmed Muhiddin, 
Die Kiilturbeioegung im ?nodernen Tu/kentum. 
Leipzig 1921, passim; bafwet 'Lrfi, Ziya Gok 
Alp we-Mejkiire araslnda Munasebet Wesllesile 
bir Tedkik Tedjrubesi.^ Constantinople 1923; E. 
Kossi,^ Lno scrittore turco contempoi anco Ztya 
Gok Mp (O.J/., iv., 1924, p. 574—595;; Turk 
\urdu, December 1924 (obituaries;; K. llart- 
maan, 7^iya Gok Alp's Grundlagen dcs turkischcn 
i\ationaiis,mcs ( 0 . L. Z, September— October 


l- Deny, Z,ya Gaik Alp 
i'i 'l ' 9 ^ 5 . P. 1-41); isma'il Habib, 
djeddud Edebiyati.^ Constantinople 192^. 
p. 82-685 ; do., in the new latin alphabet; Edebl 


Yeniliyiniiz, vol. 2, Constantinople 1932; TAIi 
N uzhet, Ziya Golk Alpln Hdydtl ve Malta 
Mektuplariy Constantinople 1931; Enver Behnan, 
Zilozoj Gok Alp.^ Constantinople 1933. 

(E. Rossij 

ZIYAD B. ABIHI, viceroy of the ‘Irak. 

■ The sources call him sometimes son of Sumaiya 
or son of ‘Ubaid, sometimes son of Abu butyan, 
most frequently however ibn Abihi : a solution 
' which can only be desciibed as one of despair 
I but it is the most non-committal of all as regards 
‘ historical truth. Partisans and enemies ol ihe 
I Omaiyads have for different motives confused 
the genealogy of this individual as they pleased. 

I Ziyad’s motner was Sumaiya, a slave girl of Ta'if, 

I a courtesan by profession, adds the anti-Uinai)ad 
; version. Abu Sulyan is said to have known her and 
thus would be explained the mystery of Ziyad's being 
classed with the Omai)ad family. Whatever we may 
think of this, the young Ziyad incorporated in his 
person ail the intelligence, alertness and the 
strength of mind attributed to his kinsmen, the 
rhakafis. Settling in Basia W’lth his very near 
relatives, the Abu Bakra [q. v.], Ziyad early found 
himself attached as secretary to the service of the 
first governors of the Hrak. ^Ali, becoming caliph, 
decided to make use of his talents and emplojed 
him on very delicate missions. After the death 
of 'All he attracted the attention of Mu'avviya. 
The great Omaiyad was anxious to gain an auxiliary 
of this ability. His fiist advances were rejected 
and Muawiya then resorted to a plan, which 
show’ed what this ruler was capable of when 
dynastic interests were at stake. This was the 
istilhak, the official recognition of Ziyad as a son 
of Abu SufySn. 

j A little later, the caliph appointed his half- 
j brother governor of Basra. A central camp in 
which were being organised the forces destined 
I to complete the eastern conquests collected from 
the most restless Beduin tribes whose turbulence 
constituted a continual threat of anarchy, the post 
I at Basra demanded a man of the first rank. Mu“awiya 
I intended to devote all his attention to the west 
I of the caliphate. The discourse pronounced by 
! Ziyad on his arrival in the mosque of Basra has 
j remained celebrated in Arabic literature. It is 
. called the khutba batriYj the “truncated speech”, 
the orator having, we are told, begun ex abrtiplo. 
\ In it he developed his programme, announced the 
j rigorous measures to which he would have recourse 
if necessary. Examples followed to show his threats 
• were not mere words. Order, which none of his 
predecessors had been able to establish, soon 
. reigned throughout the vast province of Basra. 
In return the caliph hastened to entrust Ziyad 
with the government of Kufa also. This town, 
entirely 'Alid in sympathies, could not after the 
death of ‘^Ali be consoled for having lost the title 
and the advantages of capital of the caliphate. As 
, he had done in Basra, Ziyad succeeded in restoring 
promptly in Kufa the prestige of the Omaiyad 
regime. 

Governor of all the 'Irak and of the provinces 
depending on it in Arabia and eastern Asia, Ziyad 
was able to justify to the end of his life the un- 
limited confidence shown him by Mu'awiya. In 
the Arab historians, he shares with this sovereign 
the hoQour of being quoted as the typical states- 
I man, guiding wiih an experienced hand, without 
, a trace of effort, the reins of government, his ear 
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to the ground, his eye ever open for events hap- j have decided the caliph to abandon completely 
pening in his immense viceroyalty. Annalists and I his previous 'Alid policy and to entrust the affairs 
collectors of aphorisms frequently hesitate between j of the Yaman to a member of the Banli Zivad, 


the two, when they do not quote both, to point 
a lesson of high politics; Ziyad is numbered among 
the four dahya^ great statesmen, of the ceutury. 
The other three are Mu’^awiya [q. v.]» al-Mu gh ira b. 
^u'^ba [q.v.] and ‘’Amr b. al-'As [q.v,].In Kufa he 
had to keep an eye on the "Alid meetings. He came 
into conflict there with the agitator Hudjr b. 'Adi 
[q.v.], an eveiyday incident exaggerated out of 
all proportion by anti-Omaiyad tradition, especially 
by the Sh i'a. To checkmate the 'Alid opposition and 
that of the Aiab tribes settled in the 'Irak, Ziyad 
had recourse to transplantation. He moved 50,000 
Beduins to Khurasan. He died of the plague at 
Kufa in 56 — 57. 

For our information about Ziyad we have to 
rely upon the historical school of the 'Iiak. The 
bias of the 'Irak annalists, very hostile to Ziyad, 
is inclined to place his birth seveial years after 
the Hidjra, in order to be able to dispute his 
claim to the title of sahabi^ Companion of the 
Prophet. As, on the other hand, he could not 
have been born long before the Hidjra we may 
credit him with being about 60 at his death. The 
best testimony to Ziyad's ability is seen in Mu'awiya’s 
decision to hand over to his charge the eastern 
half of the Arab empire, notoiiously the most diffi- 
cult to govern, the most rebellious against Omaiyad 
ideas. The great manager of men, the active ruler, 
so strong-willed in the case of his own relatives, 
summoned Ziyad to assist him in the exercise of 
his power and imposed upon himself, so to speak, 
the obligation of not interfering in the affairs of 
the 'Irak in the lifetime of his lieutenant. The 
constant favour, the loyal support given by Ziyad 
to the Omaiyad dynasty are sufficient to explain 
the bitterness of the 'Alid writers against the 
memory of the Thakaf! statesman. 

Bibliography. Kiiab al-Aghdnt^ xii. 73- 
75; xvi. 3 — 9; xxi. 21 — 40; Mas'udi, MurTidj 
(Paris), v. 14 — 72; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 
2465-2466; ii. 66-87, 111-1581 162; Baladhuii 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 276—280, 344— 370 i 377 - 
397, 403, 4091 410, 433, 443, 462; Ibn 'AsSkir, 
Tdrikh Dimashk (ed. Badran), v. 406 — 422; 
■\Vellhausen, Die rellgios-poUtisch. Opposiiiofis- 
parteten im alien Islam.^ p. 20 — 25 \ H. Lammen>, 
Etudes siir le regne du calif e omaiyade iMo'^azna A'', 
P* 37—38, 9 C 100, 216, 217, 239. 255. 377 - 
437; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich and sein 
Sturz.^ p. 75 — 81. — For the rest of the biblio- 
graphy, cf. H. Laramens, Ziad ibn Ablhi., zice- 
roi de P Iraq.^ lieutenant de Mo^a-wia (extract 
from R.S.O., iv., 1912). _(^ 1 - 

ZIYADAT ALLAH i;. IBRAHIM. [See Aoii- 

LABIDES.] _ 

ZIYADI, a Yaman dynasty of 204 to 371 
(819 — 981) or 409 (ioi8) with capital in Zabid 
[q.v.]. They were regarded a-, descendants of Ziyad 
b. Abihi [q. v.]. But as the latter’s genealogy is 
uncertain, ^o not even the name of the father 
of the founder of the dynasty, Muhammad, has 
been handed down with certainty. 

The caliph Ma’mun was harassed by his uncle 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi; at the same time tribes in 
the Yaman became rebellious. The fact that there j 
were 'Alid schemes afoot there and indeed shortly j 
before Ibrahim al*Djazzar, a brother of 'All al- | 
Rida [q. v.], had been plundering in San'a’, may i 

The Encyclop.aedia of Islam, //’. 


I whose hostility to the family of 'Ali was well 
known, even if he had been himself in the service of 
the house of Uinaiya. A scion of the latter house 
was associated with Muhammad, as was Muhammad 
b. Haiun of the tribe of Taghlib, whose descendants, 
the Banu Abl 'Akama, held the office of kadi in 
Zabid during the whole lule of the Ziyadis and 
’ of the Banu Nadjah who followed them. I'he ex- 
I ecution of all three men may have been aheady 
decided upon in the interests of 'Abbasid policy; 

I they nowb ecame its supporters. The Ziyadis always 
; recognised the suzerainty of the 'Abbasids. 

! Accompanied by trustworthy IHiurasan troops and 
1 cavalry and in particular supported by an able 
freedman Dja'far, Muhammad b. . . . Ziyad was 
able to get a firm grasp on the coast, as far, it 
' is said, as Shihr in Hadramawt. The lords of the 
I fortresses in the highlands, in Djanad and al- 
; Mudhaikhira, recognised him. But in the interior 

■ of the highlands the Baghdad government continued 
to send special governors to San'a^ until the Banu 
Ya'fur [q. v.] made themselves independent there 
from 247 to 289 (859 — 901). The second Ziyadi, 

, Ibrahim b. Muhammad (245-289 = S59-902), 
had to hand over Hadramawt and Djanad to Mu- 
hammad b. Ya'fur, although in return for tribute. The 
first interruption followed Ibrahim's death. While 
the possession of San'a^ alternated between Zaidi 
and Karmatian ^I’ls, the latter under 'Ali b. al- 
Fadl took possession not only of Djanad and al- 

■ MudhaiUiira but for a time of Zabid itself also. 
Neither the name nor the length of reign nor fate 
of the third Ziyadi is exactly known. The dynasty 
revived under Ibrahim’s other son Abu ’I-Djaisll 
Ishak b. Ibrahim in his So years’ reign (c. 291- 
371 = 904 — 98 1 J. About 350 (961) even the Ham- 
dani chief al-Dahhak, then lord of SanV, paid 
homage to him. But in 379 (989) 'Abd Allah b. 
Kaluan, who restored the power of the Banu 
Ya'fur for a shoit time, by taking and burning 
Zabid put an end to the dynasty of the Ziyadis. 

; The actual ruler was by now no longer the 
, young fifth Ziyadi. whose name also is uncertain, 
j who followed Abu ’ 1 -Djaish. but the Abyssinian 
Mamluk vizier al- Hu sain b. Sal am a, wffio 
was able again to save the land fiom catastrophe 
and secured a fame which has lasted to this day 
by making pilgrim roads with mosques and wells 
tliiough the mountains and the plain. Of no im- 
I portance was the transfer of the title to a sixth 
' minor Ziyadi, probably Ibrahim II, as Ibn Salama 
was followed by his Mamluk Mardjan as in- 
dependent vizier, who in turn divided the govern- 
ment between his two slaves : Nadjah in the northern 
provinces and Nafls (or Anisj for the southern 
including the capital. The latter seized the crown 
himself and had the young king and his aunt Hind 
immured alive (409 = 1018). It was however not 
he that founded a dynasty but Nadjah [q.v.]. 

B ib liogr a p h y : see that of the aiticle zabid, 
especially Kay; also E. v. Zambaur. Manuel de 
gcnealog'.e et dc chronologie., Hanover 1927, p. I15. 

(R. Strothmann) 
ZIYANIDS. [See Zayanids], 

ZIYANIYA, branch of the ^adhili Order, 
has its headquarters at Kenadha ; lists of the 
heads aie given by Rinn, loc. cit,.^ Dupont and 
Coppolani, Confreries^ p. 498, and Coin, Icc. cit.\ 

7S 
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2n the second work a specimen is given of the | 
diploma of mnkaiiiiam conferred by the head of ' 
the order, with seal. Their practice is said to differ | 
from those of the other Shadhills only in details; ' 
theii 01 Jinai y is reproduced by Kmn, loc. riA, ■ 

p. 41 1, and consists in the repetition of certain j 
furmuiae, a bundled, others a thousand times. Their 
speciality is the guiding and protection of caravans 
and travelleis against brigands; in Rinn's time < 
(18S4J "no trader would venture to send a con- 
bignment of goods southwards’’ without having , 
secured protection in the form of a Ziyani rider 1 
bcaiiiig a letter with the seal of a mukaddam^ \ 
whom the brigands would be afraid to offend. ' 
Hence he calls them the pilots of the Sahara. | 
Much the same is said by Bernard, writing in 
1931 [Le Maroc^ p. 205), The community appears ; 
to be little known outside French Africa; lists of . 
their rdtiirus in Algeria with an account of their '■ 
diftusion in Morocco are given by Depont and ■ 
Cuppolani, loc. cit. j 

The order was founded by Muhammad b. 
'Abd al-Kahman Ibu .TbI Ziyan, died 1145 (1733). 
In the A’. J/ . 1 /., xii. 360 — 379 and 571 — 590, A. 
Cuur published in French some extracts from a MS. 
biography called Takarat al-Anftts -.oa 'l-Anoak 
ai-djiiuianiya d l-Taiika al-Ziyantya al-S/Hidhtllva. 
itself an abridgment of an earlier work. This is j 
chiefly a recoid of miracles, but furnishes certain \ 
details supplementing those collected by L. Rinn, ' 
Marok'nts it Khouan (1884, p. 408 — 415), He | 
was bom at 1 hatha near KenSdha (S. \V. of i 
Figuig in MuroccoJ, studied with Sidi Mubarak ] 
b, hYzza in Sidjilmasa and after his death went ] 
to 1 ez, where he studied for eight years under i 
Muhammad b. '.\bd al-Kadir al-Fasl(died It 16 = 
1704). .Vhiiiad b. al-Hajljdj (died 1109=1697), ^ 
and others; accoiding to Rinn, he was expelled ! 
fioin Fez by the emperor on the ground of sorcery, i 
fled to 1 afilalt, where the inukaJdani of the 1 
Xa-riva branch of the shadhiliya admitted him to j 
the Older, after which he made the pilgrimage to | 
Mecca, and then on his leturn established him.self j 
at Kena.jba. where he founded a dawiya. Besides I 
introducing some modifications into the Shadhiff | 
ritual, and acipuiring a reputation for .saintliness, 
he appears to have dug wells and organized ir- 
rigation; his most celcbiated miracle, which deter- 
mtned the future of his community, consisted in 
the suppiession of brigands, ills fame and talents 
.attiacted numerous visitors, who preseutly formed 
a ilomi-hing colony. Hike other Islamic saints, he 
was the head of a family, and left the headship 
of his order to his son. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

_ (D. S. Margoliouth) 

ZIYARA (a.), visit, in the religious sense the 
' isit to a holy place or to the tomb of 
a saint, especially to Muhammad's tomb in the 
niosgue of ai-.Madina, which even under the Wah- 
habi lule is paid by those who perform the hadjdy 
Iq.v.]. The ziyara paid to the tombs of the 'saints 


s. V. Grave[s]) and from later literature [cf. ibn 
taimIya]. (A. J. Wensin'ck) 

ZIYARIDS, a dynasty of vassals of the 
S a m a n i d s [q. v.] which reigned over Irak 
'.\djami and Tabaristan, then over Djuidjan from 
316 to 470 (928 — 1077). It took Its name from 
Ziyar, father of Wardan Shah ruler of Gilaii, who 
was the father of Mardawi^, its founder. The 
follou'ing IS the genealogical table : 

ZiYAK 


I. Mard.awidj 
316-323 (928-935) 

I _ 

Farhad 


2. Washmglr 

323-356 (935-967) 


3. BIsutCn' i 

356-366 (967-976) 4. Kabus I 

Shams al-Ma'ali 
366-403 (976-1012) 


Salak 


5. MlNUcjlHR 
403-420 (1012-1029) 


Dara (Iskandar) 


w.is among the bida^ which weie 


saints 

- combated by 

Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab [cf. WAnHABlYAl. 
lot details cf. W. R. van Diffelen. De leer der 
naahabicten, doctoral dissertation, I'.eyden 1927. 
ihat the Wahhabis were not the first in Islam 
to question the legality of visiting tombs, and of 
he practices connected therewith, appears fiom 
the ^ateiiah preserved in hadlth (cf. Wensinck, 
A Handoook of Early Muhammadan Tradition 


6 . Anosha-Rawan 7. KabUs II 

420-441 (1029-1049) ‘Unsur al-Ma'ali 

441-462 (1049-1069) 

I 

8. GIla.n'-Shah 
462-470 (1069-1077) 

1. M.ARDAWTpj, see the separate article. 

2. W.a.shmgIr, see the separate article. 

3. His son ZahIr al-Da\vla .-^.ba Mansur Bisutun 
made peace with Rukn al-Da\vla; he died in 366 
(976) in the town of Djurdjan. 

4. K.abCs I, see the separate article. 

5. MI.NCciHK.by arrangement with 'AlS’ al-Dawla, 
had returned to Kaiy; there he was attacked by 
■Sultan Mahmud who puisued him into the mountains 
but made peace on payment of 500,000 dinars 
and recognised .Mahmiid as his suzerain (420 = 
1029). It was to this prince that the poet Minucihri 
[q.v.] dedicated his early poems and from hint 
he took his name. 

6. Anosha-Raw.an [cf. AnosHarw a.n] recognised 
the suzerainty of Mas'ud, son and successor of 
M.rhmud; but in433 (io4i — i042)he was attacked 
6y T ughril Beg the Saldjuk who took Djurdjan 
from him. He shut himself up in a fortress where 
he died in 441 (1049). During his reign his uncle 
Dara, also called Iskandar, was governor of Djurdjan 
and Tabaiistan in the name of Sultan Mas'ud (c. 
426 = 1035). 

7. The son of Dara, Kabus II ‘Unsur al-Ma‘ali, 
son-in-law of Sultan Mahmud, accompanied the 
latter on his Indian campaigns. He died on an 
expedition led by the emir Kadlun Abu ’ 1 -Sowar 
of the dynasty of the Banu Shaddad against the 
•Mikhaz, which ended disastrously in 462 (1069). 
He was the author of the A.' abiis-natna.^ a book 
of good advice addre-.sed to his son Gilan-Shah, 
which was translated into German by Fr. v. Diez 
(Berlin 1811) and into French by A, Ouerry 
(Paris 1886). 

8. His son Gu.an-Shah reigned over the moun- 
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tainous country only, for Tughril Bey before march- 
ing on Baghdad had occupied Tabaristan. He was 
dethroned by ilalik-^ah and died in 470 (1077). 

Farhad is given as the sou of Mardawidj but ■ 
his paternity is uncertain and he was not sum- 
moned to succeed his father 01 any of his cousins. ' 
In 414 (1023), when he must have been at least 
88, we find him a vassal {miiktii) in Borudjird. 
In 417 (to26j he accompanied ‘Ala^ al-Dawla the 
Kakoyid on his campaign against the Kurds 
and remained his faithful ally. He fell in battle | 
against the army of Sultan Mas'ad (425 = 1034). ' 
Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 59, 139, 172, 195, 201, 207,! 
226, 262, 276, 291, 333, 353, 37S, 402, 411, ' 
426 sqq., 506, 519; ix. 8, 97, 111, 251, 262, . 
284, 340; Ibn Miskawaih, in G.M.S., v. 271, 
3457 367, 435 479 m--, 572 ; vi. 9, 33, 

55 , 204, 270, 296 sqq.-, Ibn Khaldun, Tdrikh, ^ 
Bulak, iv. 423, 432, 444, 497; Defremery, | 
SamaniJes, p. 130, 137, 247,289; Ibn Isfandiyar, ' 
Hist, of Tabaristan, transl. Browne, p. 202, ' 
205, 217, 220, 22S; Zahir al-Din, GeschichU 
von Tabaristan, ed. Llotn, p. 174, 196, 216, 
31 1 ; F. Justi, Iranisches Xamenbnch, p. 441; 
Cl. Huart, Les Ztyarides, in Mini. Je t Acad. \ 
des Inzer, et Belles-Lettres, vol. xlii., Paris 1922. . 

(Cl. Huart) 

ZOTT (pronounced Zstt in Damascus), the , 
name of a people [cf. also sawaz]. The ety- ; 
mology is certain: Pers. ijjat (for a similar I 

change cf. Pers. khans “house” > Aiabic khann 1 
“rhumb-line”). 

FirdawsI (d. 1024) relates in his Shahname that 1 
BahramGQr, king of Persia (420 — 43S A. D.j, asked 
the king of India to send him 10,000 Luri, men 
and women, expert at playing the lute (transl. 
Mohl, vi. 60 sql). 

In his Geschichte der Perser und .Amber zur 
Zeit der Sasanidm, transl. from the Arabic text 
of Tabari (829 — 923), Noldeke has full confidence 
in this tradition. De Goeje quotes his opinion and 
adds that there is no reason to suspect Firdawsi's 
statement (cf. the coutrary view expressed by John 
Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of IVaUs, 
Oxford 1926, p. 29, note I, who wrongly regards 
the siatemeuts as pure legend). 

At an earlier date than the Persian poet, BalaJhuii 
(d. 892) says that “the Sayabidja [q.v.] had been 
settled in the ports [of the Persian Gulf since] 
before Islam. It was the same with the Zott (ed. 
de Gosje, p. 373, 1 . 2 infra). Ihe historian 

Hamza al-isfahani (early tenth century) who, he 
tells us, “was very well acquainted with the history 
of the Sasanids'’, says the same thing (ed. and 
transl. by M. E. Gottwaldt, p. 55 text and p. 40 
transl.) as P'irdawsi w'ho wrote halt a century later. 

Many Zott had settled in the marshes between 
VVasit and Basra. In the reign of al-Ma'mun (813— 
833) they were strong enough to rise in open 
rebellion against the caliph’s authority and cut 
communications between Basra and Baghdad; they 
only submitted in 834 on condition thai their liies 
and property were spared (de Goeje, p. 23 sq.). 

In his Memoire siir les migrations des Tsiganes 
a travels T Asie (Leyden 1903), de Goeje used these 
texts which he supplemented from the Lisan al- 
^Ar lb, the Tadj al-'ArTis and a number of .Aiab 
geographers. As the title of his Memoire shows, he 
follows the migrations of the gypsies through .Asia, 
which I need not do here. We need only remember 


that, according to Arabic and Persian texts, the Zott 
migrated for some reason or other from India into 
Persia and from Persia into Hither Asia and Europe. 

On the east coast of Madagascar there is a tribe 
called generally wiitten in Arabo-Malagasy 

^ I _ > _ > 

or The old pronunciation of 

the three forms is ■'^on-dzati. On- (pron. o-) is the 
Malagasy toneless article ; dzati^ in modern Malagasy 
dzatsi^ goes regularly back to an original (the 
change of m a toneless final is regular). 

These are a people, whose ancestors came, they 
say, from beyond the sea. Although I have been 
in personal relations with them for several years, 
I have a feeling that they have not informed me 
fully about their manners and customs; they have 
always shown themselves reticent. Their Malagasy 
neighboms in the southeast say that the Oiidzaisi 
practise incest in secret, i'he identity of the foims 
Oodzatsi, I^at and ZoU is too complete to be 
accidental: it is worth recording. 

The region in Asia in which the modern Dials 
are mainly found is defined roughly as follows: m 
the north by the lower ranges ol the Himalaya; 
in the west by the Indus; m the south by a line 
extending from Haidarabad (Sindh) to Adjmir and 
Bhopal; in the east by the Ganges. Beyond the 
Indus there are a few Djats at Peshawar, in Balucistan 
and even west of the sulaunan lange. Finally in 
Knman and the ^Iia^ we have a mixed population 
of Djats and gypsies. There are some 50,000 nioie 
in Makran and AlghaQisian ( ixaUka-Kanjan C^anungo, 
History of the jals^ Calcutta 1925., i. I). 

Bibliography', given in the article. 

(Gabriel Ferrand) 

2 UBAIDA Bint LHa^par b. AbI Dja'kar al- 
Mansur, L'mm ^.a^far, wife of the caliph 
Hatun al-Rashid and mother of his successor 
Mul.iammad ai-Amin [q. v.]. She was born in 145 
(762 — 763) and her real name was Amat al-^Aziz 
“the slave of the Almighty'’, but on account of her 
youthful and fresh complexion she w'as nicknamed 
by her grandfather, the caliph al-MansUr, ziibaida 
(diminutive of ziibda “cream'’, “fresh butter” ; 
also the name of the marigold, CaUnuula ojfiti- 
nulls). Her marriage with Harun was celebrated 
in 165 (7^>i — 782) and she died in Baghdad m 
Djumada 1 21O (June — July 831). On account of 
her love of splendour, her liberality to poets and 
scholars and the public works carried out by her, 
she is little less famous than her husband. Among 
other things, she had an aqueduct ten miles long 
laid into Mecca, when it was suffering from a 
dreadful lack of water. 

Bibliography: Kitab al-Agkani,^ cf. Guidi, 
lables aiphabeiiqnes'y Ibn Khaliikan, iVafayat 
al-zl yan,, ed, Wustenfeld, 241 (transl. by 
de Slane, i. 532 J^.); Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
iii., see Index; Ibn al-Aihir, ed. Tornberg, v, 
437; p(issifn\ Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen,^ 
li. 164, 182. (K. V. Zetterstlen) 

al-ZUBAIR b. al-'^AWWAM b. Khuwailid 
B. Asad b. ‘^Abd al-'Uzza b. Kusaiy b. Kilab 
Abu ^Abd Allah, with the surname of al-Hazvari 
(i. e. the Apostle, an Aethiopic loanword). His 
mother was Satiya bint 'Abd al-Muttalib, so that 
he was a cousin of Muhammad and a nephew of 
Khadidja (bint Khuwailid). 

Al-Zubair was one of the earliest converts to 
Islam; according to tradition, he was the fifth 
who, while still a child, recognised Muhammad as a 
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prophet; he is also one of the ten to whom Paradise 
was promised by Muhammad. 

Uf his wives Asma, the daughter of Abu Bakr, 
is renowned for her spartan attitude to her son , 
‘Abd Allah [q. v.]. Another son she bore him | 
was ‘Lrwa [q. v.]. The third of al-Zubair’s sons ; 
who also plays a pan m the history of Islam, 
is Mus‘ab [q. v.]. Al-Zubair is said to have , 
stuck to Muhammad under hardships and to have 
taken part m the two hidjras to Abyssinia. Attei 
the hidjra to Madina he was united in brother- 
hood uith Ibn Mas^ud, or, according to other ! 
reports, with Talha or with Ka'li b. Malik. He '■ 
further took part in all the great battles and 
campaigns during Muhammad's career, being re- ' 
nouned for his gallantly. His epithet al-Hatcatt ' 
(cf. abovel was given him by Muhammad on 
account of hisseivices as a spy in the conllict with 
the Kuiaiza [q. v.], wiih the nurds ; “Every prophet 
has an apostle and my apostle is al-Zubair'k For ■ 
his attitude, exploits and death (the latter took 
place m the Battle of the Camel, at an age uhich ■ 
IS giien with variations from 6o to 67) under the 
caliphate of Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman, we | 
may refer to the ait. talha, because what is said : 
of the latter holds also good of al-Zubair. 

Tr.tdition emphasises the high esteem in which 
Muhammad held him, by pointing to the fact that 
Muhammad in speaking to him, once made use 
of the formula fidaka abl He obtained, \ 

It 13 said, special permission to wear silk. For ' 
his testament, cf. Ibn Sa'd, iil/i. 75 sqq.\ Bukhari, ' 
KhziMS^ bab 13. ’ 1 

Bibliography. Ibn Ishak. 5/Vu, ed. \Vu- \ 
stenfcld, index; M'akidi, trausl. U ellliausen, , 
Berlin ibSa, index; \a'^kubi, ed. Houtsma, in- ; 
dex; 'Tabari, ed. de Goeje, indices; Ibn Sad, ' 
ed. Sachau, iii/i. 70— So; Haladhurl, ed. de | 
Coeje. index; Mas'udi, Murudj. ed. Barbier de 
Meynard, general index; Ibn H.idjar al- Askalani, 
IsTiha, NO. 2774; Ibn al-Athir, 6 'su'u/-f 2 /i 5 i 5 u,' Cairo : 
1286, ii. 196 sqq. The passages from Hadith ' 
are registered in A. J. Wensmck, BanJbook 
op Eaily Muh. Tradition., s, v. — Sprenger, j 
Das Lebcn und die Lehre des Mohammad, 1., ' 
Berlin 1S61, p. 374 sq., 422 sqq ; F. Buhl, ! 
Das Leb^n Aluhaninuds, Leipzig 1930, p, 151, 
*731 Caetani, Annali, inde.xes in vols. Ii/ii., 
VI.; furiher vol. mi. §70; viii. §374 sqq.-, ix., I 
330—225 passim, 616—690; A. .Muller, Der ', 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, Beilin 1885, 
p. 306 sqq ; W eil. Geschichtc de, Chalifen, index’ 
in vol. ill,; W. Muir, The Caliphate, ed. Weir, 
index; G. Levi Della Vida, in ll.S.O., vi. 440 
(A. J. We.n’sin-ck) 

ZUBUR. [See Zabur.] 

ZUHAIR B. ABI SULMA Rai Ta b. Rabah ' 

B. Kurra ai.-MlzaM (the genealogy in Ibn Kutaiba 

IS urong, as it is frequently the casej vvas an 
Arabic poet of the time before Islam 
and ^by native ciitic.s considered, together with 
imru al Kais and al-Nab.gha, as one of the three 
great poets of antiquity. Though he was of the tribe 
of Muzaina, he was born among the tribe of 'Abd 
- Hall b. (diatafan and spent the whole of his life 
among them. His father Kabl'a had married a ' 
sister of a certain Kadi b. As'ad of the clan ot 

’t'v, and had settled ' 

ng them. He left them owing to a quanel 

Ui^e Tt ^ -“1 againTthe 

of Taiyi and took up his residence among , 


the kindred tribe of 'Abd Allah b. Ghatafan. Here 
! Zubair was born and married his tirst wife, a aistci 
of the poet Bahama b. al-Ghadir. 'This may i.e 
the Umm ‘Awt whom he mentions in several ul 
I his poems, and to whom he addressed a poeui 
; of regret when he had divoiced her. All children 
by this w’ife died in infancy. The .second wite. 

, Kabsha bint ^Ammar, uf the tube of ’'Abd AlLdi 
b. Ghatafan, was the mother uf his suns K.. u. 
I Badjair and Salim. The first two were poets liKe 
their father and lived into the days of Hlani. 
Budjair being an early convert, while KaHj [q \ 
had to alone for his hostility to the I’rophci ir. 
his celebrated poem, often called the huriia. T.ic 
third son, Salim, died as a youth through fallui;^ 
from a horse sent to his father as a preseni. 
Zuhair lived during the period of the disastruu- 
war between ^Abs and l^ubyan, tw’o clans of 
Ghatafan. called the war of L>ahis. His most 
celebrated poem, which has found a place m the 
collection of the ^lii^allakat^ is in praise of the 
two chiefs of the tribe of Murra b. GhaUfan, al- 
Haiiih b. '^Awf and Hariin b. Sinan. i'hey had 
undertaken to pay the whole of the blood-nionev 
due to families in both clans for those slain in 
the fratricidal struggle and even undertook a fuither 
payment when the action of al-Husain b. Damdam 
nearly doomed the treaty of peace to failure. In 
eailier poems Zuhair celebrates the father of one 
of these two chiefs, SmSn b. Abi Hantha, and 
his Diivan also contains an elegy upon his death. 
His poems, as far as they are contained in the 
collections preserved, do not contain a single 
poem dealing w’lth his own tribe of Muzaina. though 
his poems are perhaps preserved better than those 
of any other ancient Arabic poet. Nearly all his 
poems lefer to affairs of the tribe of Ghatafan or 
personal events. There are three poems concerning 
a slave and cattle robbed from him by al-Harith 
b. Warka^ al-Saidawi of the tribe of Asad. Others 
are addressed to various tribes with a view of 
detening them from making laids against GhaU- 
fan; one is addressed to the tribe of 'I'amiin 
(Ahlwardt, N®. 6j, another to the Banu Shaiban 
(Ahlvvardt, N®. 19) and another to the Banu 

Sulaim. 1 here is also one poem addressed to the 
king of al-Hira, al-Nu'man b. al-Mundhir (Ahlwardt, 
N®. 17), but according to al-Asma‘l, it is not in the 
style of Zuhair and is by Sirma al-Ansarl, a poet 
otherwise unknown. Two poems id the collection'' 
of his poetiy are also attributed to his son Kad) 
(-iii^i l^-b, 17 and 41). Of the former verses aie 

cited in the Lisan al-~Arab^ and elsewhere sometimes 
in the name of one or the other. As Zuhair is stated 
to have been a man of wealth, we do not find in 
his Diwan poems in which he tries to obtain 
presents from rich persons. Native critics prai'^e 
him for not indulging in undue praise nor using 
uncommon woids in his verses. In his poems we 
find also a pious strain which has by some modern 
Clitics been assumed to be an indication of his 
being a Christian, but all we can assert, is, that 
piobably he may have been influenced by Christian 
thought, which must have been not unknown in 
the Arabian steppe. In Zuhair and his family we 
have an example of the art of poetry inherited 
for several geneiations, an instance which is by 
no means isolated in early Arabic poetiy. Zuhair 
is reputed to have been the f’awi^ transmitter of 
poetry, of Aws b. Hadjar, who in turn was raiL'l 
al-GhanawI, but from several sources we 
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learn that he inherited the art from his brother- 
in-law Bashama b. al-Ghadir. As already stated, 
his two sons and Budjaii were poets; so his 

father had been before him, so was his sister Salma 
(Kiiab al- A^h ani, ix. 148). His grandsons Sa'id and 
‘^Ukba, surnamed al-Mudarrab, were also poets, so 
were his great-grandsons ‘^Amr b. Sahd and al- 
Sawwar and al-^Awwam, sons of 'Ukba. The latter 
three had forsaken the desert and lived in al-Basra 
and with them the poetical talent seems to have 
died out in the family. The poems of Zuhairhave 
come down to us, apart from the Mti^allaha^ in three 
collections, the oldest by al-Sukkarl (died 275 = 
888) preserved in the unique MS. Socin in the 
possession of the German Oriental Society, the 
recension by the Kufi grammarian Tha'^lab(d. 291 = 
904) preserved in two manuscripts in the E'icorial 
and two or three copies in Stambul and a third 
abbreviated text with the commentary of the Spanish 
scholar al-A'^lam (d. 476 = 1083). The printed 
editions all are based upon the latter, which is 
supposed to contain the text as edited by the 
Basiian grammarian al-A^mah. As the latter em- 



rather than elucidated it. by making selections, it • 
is highly desirable that we should have a new | 
edition of the poems of Zuhair based upon the | 
two older recensions, which are in the spirit of i 
the older school of Arabic scholars. The work of ; 
K, DyrofThas only partly cleared the issue, especially | 
as he did not recognise that we had two entirely 
diffeient recensions in the texts which he used. 
Bibliography'. The various editions of the . 
Mit^allahat [q.v.]; the Diwans of the six ancient 
Arabic poets^ ed. Ahlwardt, London 1870: 
Landberg. Primeurs^ vol ii. (contains the 
in the recension of al-A^lam\ Leyden iSSo : 
K. Dyroflf, Znr Geschichte dcr I'bcrl'eferun^ lUs 
Znhairdiivafis^ Munich 1S92: Ahlwardt, Be- 
merkunc^en Ub-'r die Echthcit dcr alien arabischen 
Gelichte, Greifswald 1872: Ibn Kutaiba, A 7 A 7 ^ 
ai-^i^r 7va ed. de Goeie, Levden 

1902: Abu ’l-Faradj al-lsbahclni. Kitab al-AAuni. 
Bulak. ix. 146 — 1 58 and passim \ alATar^ubani, 
al-Mu7va^dtah^ Cairo 1343; DjumahT, Tabakat 
al-^u^ara^y ed. Hell, Leyden 1916; Cheikho. 
Poetes Chretiens ^ Bairut iSqo, p. 5^^ — >95 
(contains abbreviated the text of the A ifab 
al~A zhdni and the Dhvan in the recension of 
al-AHara) I 

The name of Zuhair is not uncommon among 
Arabic poets and as their verses are sometimes ^ 
incorporated among the fiagments added to the 
Diwdn^ as e. g. by Ahlwardt, a short notice of 
the most important may be added. 

Zuhair b. Pjanab b. Hur\l at-Kai.bT. also 
a poet of the time befoie Islam and belonging 
to a generation earlier than Zuhair b. Abi . 
Sulma. He is reckoned among the long-lived 
ones {mu^am77iayuri) and as be is brought into | 
contact with Kulaib Wa’Il and Muhalhil he 
must have lived in the eailier part of the sixth . 
century of the Christian era. The accounts con- 
cerning his life are however so legendary that ^ 
no reliance can be placed upon them. .AKo in 
his family the art of poetry was inherited for 
several generations and Ahu ' 1 -Faradj al-Isbahani 
enumerates several, the latest in date being 
perhaps al-Musaiyab b. Rifall b. Haritha b. 
Pjanab b. Kais b. Imru^ al*Kai^ b. Abi Djabir 
b. Zuhair b. Djanab who in some verses, cited 


in the ICitab al-AgJyim^ boasts that one of the 
members of his family had slain Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab in 112 A. H. [A'itab al-A gh ani^ xxi. 
93 — 104; MiifadLialiyat^ ed. T.yall, No. 1 17); 

Zuhair b. Djadhima b. Rawaha AL-hABsI, 
one of the chiefs of the tribe of “^Abs, was slain 
by Khalid b. Kiiab {Xakciid^ p. 384; Miifad- 
dallyat^ ed. Lyall, p. 788; Kitab al-Aghafii^ x. 
12—17); 

ZuH.AiR B. Haram al-Hudhali, called al- 
Dakhil (Car7/iina Hudsailitariitn., ed. Kosegarten. 

p- 263); 

Zuhair b. 'Alas al-Duba'I, better known by 
his nickname al-Musaivab (^MufaddalJvat, ed. 
Lyall, NO. 91); 

Zuhair b. Mas^ud al-DabbI (K'itab al-Ta7i- 
billy by Abu ^Ubaid al-Bakri, ed. Salihani, 
N®. 22). 

The native lexicons cite verses of all these 
poets. (F. Krenkow) 

ZUHAL, the planet Saturn. Zuhal (without 
nunation) is derived from the Arabic root z-h-l 
“to remove”: the planet takes its name, according 
to the Tddi al-^AruSy from the fact that it is “far 
removed, in the seventh heaven”. Another name 
found in texts fiom Spain and N. \V. Afiica is 
al-Mukatil “the warlike”, just as we have there 
al-Kdtib “the writer” alongside of the usual name 
^Vfarid for the planet Mercury (cf. the note on 
al'A’atib in the aiticle ^utarid). 

Id Sumerian, according to Kugler. the name of 
Saturn wa> LudinK in Accadian Lu-bat Sag-us — 
Kainuinu {Ke7va7Z)\ the latter is obviously the 
Source of the Hebrew name of the planet 

(Amos V. 26) = and the modern Peisian 

Kaheaii. According to Ma«;pero, Hist. anc. des 
penple^ de fOrient. Paris 1S84. p. 78, the Egyptians 
called Saturn Hai -ka-ber. i e the “Creati^r from 
above”, but according to the same author in his Hist, 
ane. des penpb's de C 0 ) tent clasdque, published 15 
years later, they called it Ab^z/r/ fcf. 1 .M Antoniadi, 
Hastroiiornie egvpt enne. Paris 1934^ P- 94 )- Achilles 
Tatius in his ch 17, mentions that the 

Fgvptians called Saturn “^tar of Nemesis” (c rvf; 

i.e that it was sacred to the corresponding 
Egyptian deity. The Greek name of Saturn is ^xtvm, 
“the brilliant”, also (hut onlv in the later peiiod) 

6 Tov KpJvoy the first name, according to 

Achilles Tatius, toe. cit., was also used in Egypt 
“in spite of the low degree of its brilliance”. The 
Latin name is stella Satnrni or Satnnius. In the 
Talmud it is called Shabbetai. 

In Arab astronomy, Saturn (as in Pythagoras 
and Ptolemy) is placed in the seventh sphere 
(faiak) from within, which is also the outermost 
sphere of the planets: its inner surface is bounded 
by the sphere of Jupiter while its outer surface 
touches the sphere of the fixed stars. The period 
of sidereal revolution of Saturn is, according to 
Kazvvtni, ^Ad/a'ib. 29 years, 5 months and 6 days, 
a total of 10,750 days; this is about 9 days less 
than the true figure (10.759 davs, 23 hours). Al- 
Rattani (Opns astrononiicum. ed. Nallino. ch. 50) 
observes that the apparent diameteis of the planets 
in perigee and apogee aie as i- e. 7:5. 

From this he calculates, on a basis of the distance 
of the apogee of lupiter which he — it being taken 
to be identical with the perigee distance of Saturn — 
had previously calculated to be 12.924 radii of 
the earth on a basis of successive reckonings by 
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analogy [cf. al-mushtari], the distance of Saturn i geocentric distance is about 14 times larger (224,000 
in apogee at 18,094 radii of the earth and from radii of the earth). The corresponding figures of 
these two data he gets the mean distance from the , other Arab writers for the least, greatest and mean 


eaith as 15.509 radii of the earth. The 

Least distance 
{.Perigee) 

actual distance of Saturn are 

Mean distance 

given in the following table . 

Greatest distance 
{Apogee) 

al-Battani 

12,924 

radii of the 

earth 

15,509 

radii of the 

earth 

18,094 

radii 

of the earth 

al-Fai ghanl 

14405 

n w n 

77 

17,2575 

77 71 57 

77 

20,1 10 

7? 

77 75 r , 

Ibn Rusta 

14.187 

•n rt Ti 

77 

17,033* 

77 77 77 

77 

19,880 

77 

55 75 *5 

Bar Hiy 5 

12,400 

75 n » 

77 

15,200 

77 77 

77 

18,000 

77 

77 75 

Indian 

(al-Biruni) 

Modern 

13,733^ 

75 n n 

77 

1574475? 

224,000 

7? 77 77 

77 

i7,i6iLf 

77 

77 n *7 


(for the authority for the above figures and for 
the assumptions of the various authors regarding 
the magnitude of the earth’s radius, see the article 
AL-MUmTARl). 

The apparent diameter of Saturn in mean distance 
is, according to al-Battanl, following Ptolemy and 
later authors, '/18 "f the sun's diameter. From this he 
caicuintes with the help of the numerical value of the 
distance the true diameter at 4V24 times the diameter 


'EpctiTiKdi;^ ch. 19, Venus was worshipped by the 
and Greeks as the personified goddess 
of love (0 TVf5 Aristotle also uses this 

term as well as 6 The Greek name 

of the planet is ^Ea 3 a'<p 6 po^ or 0 a}< 7 ^dpoQ (for Venus 
as morning star) : we also find (in Plato Eptnomis) 
(evening star). Ibykus is said by Achilles 
Tatius to have contracted the two names 
and 'Es-Tspo^ into one. In Latin the planet is 


ofthe earth (modern: 9.4 radii of theearth): this figure j called S/e//a Veneris or simply Venus\ Pliny 
raised to the third power gives the volume of Saturn 1 (^HisL Aat., ii. 8,5) further gives the synonyms 
as 79 times that of the earth (modern: 830 times), j Lucifer^ Vesper^ Hesperus (see this article in 
The ^motion of Saturn is represented, as in | Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklofddie\ also Stella hi- 
the ^imai>-est, by four circles (“-ipheres” oflaU) nonis^ matris deum^ Isidis. In Persian, Venus is 
(c . a -BattanT, Op. ch. 3 1). The astronomical called Ndk'id., in Hebrew Malkat ka~Skamavim. 

tables take for its mean daily sidereal motion the “Queen of the Heavens”. Helel ben Shahar, “the 
value 2 . The greatest observed northern geocentric morning-star” (Is. xiv. 12) is sometimes identified 
atitu e IS given by al-Battani (ch. 47) as 3® 2', with Venus and sometimes also with the moon 


the greatest -southern at 3° 5' (according to Ptolemy). 

Zuhal in astrology. Zuhal is ruler of the 
Puyut al-D^ady (Capiicorn, dayhouse) and (7/-Z>(7 /tc 
(A quarius, nighthouse). also day-ruler of the third 
mutjiallatjia {triqueti-iim') consi.sting of al-Q/nwzS’ 


(= Arabic “new moon”; in the text of the 

Bible however the reference can only be to the 
ci'escent of the old moon visible in the morning 
sky) or with the sun ; the assumption that Meni 
(Is. Ixv. ii) refers to Venus is hardly tenable 


/r \ 7 f.— ,Ti x ' 1 vici 3 > cuus IS iiuruiy iciiauic 

( .emim), al-Mizan (Libra) and al-Dalu\ the night- (cf. B. Suter in Enc. Jud.. Vol. iii. art., astronomif.), 
ruler of which is Mercury. He is also the com- The Talmud calls Venus Kochebet “star” or Woga 
pamon {yar,k) ofthe ruler of the first “splendour” or Kcchab Noga. 

(e>=ytation) in the 21st degree Venus in astronomy. The identity of the 
‘'“ 1 ‘a* Hindu \ araha-mihira morning with the evening star was well known 

ancients — Babylonians, Egyptians and 
Acco'rdmtr fn al Tc" 1 \ j (-Aries). Greeks — and we very early find the same name 
Wr cal( 7 appearances of this planet. In 

ufnahTal^^t\ ( Py'hagoras, Ptolemy and the Arab astronomers, 

.rretter harlv ‘he third position from the centre 

astJlar^ and thev 'h al-nahs al- (in the geocentric system). Its sphere {falak) is 

vvtef and cares” Th” A ' ^'’astation, rum, bounded on the inner side by that of Mercury 
Saturn andTars' J refer to and on the outside by that of the sphe.e of the 

pHnets of misforfii a.-hahmn “the two sun. This arrangement was already familiar to the 

U- pH^etrcf Lnd fn", "V Egyptians (acco.ding to Dio Cassius, ^/s 7 . A>c«., 

a/-S.iV5„ fn vf In alrb"^ ' Jupiter, xxxvii. ,9): on the other hand Macroliius 

A / Zukal means lead. /„ &i>., i. ,9) gives the following older: 

and Mivi-AKA.^^'' ■ Win"' Mars, Jupiter, la, uin”, 

ZUHARA.' the planet Venus The Aral r immediately following — in a way 

name comes fiom the mot -/,.r '“'t " Arabic that is not quite clear — that Mercury and Venus 

illuminate” and is civen on nrrn.,nt °f .L'”!:.!'’ ‘h^^gyptians appear sometimes above 

and sometimes below the sun ; it would certainly 
be going too far if we were to deduce from this 


-- X.O Mwui LUC root z-n-r “to shine, to 
illuminate and is given on account of the extra- 
ordinary brilliance of the planet. In Sumerian it 
was called (according to Kugler. Stcnkundr und 


Sterndimst in Bald) in'' A Egyptians regarded these 

(identical with in Hes^chmf’v T sun and'had broken 

The Egyptians called it (accordkg’To MaspeS' Babylonians 


planets as satellites of the sun and had broken 
1 the geocentric system. The Babylonians 


■ anc. des peupies de VOrient * aspero. moved Venus to the second innermost place: 

Venus,^_Mercury, Sun, Mars etc. ^ato 


u.m ana a>. evening star CCdti and as morning 
yz Tiic-nutnn. (Maspero, Hist. anc. des icupll 
and nlTJ t A-rw/w as evening star 


and as morning star: cf. E. M. Antoniadi 

Achilles Tatius, hagoge, ch. 17, and 


934). According 
7 , and Plutarch, 


(Timaeus and Epincmis) to the third in the order 
Moon, Sun, 'C enus, Mercury, Mars etc.”, but 
according to Plutarch, De flac. philosoph. ii. 1 5, 
Blato put Venus fourth : Moon, Sun, Mercury, 
above in Macrobius). 

The following table gives a view of the least. 
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mean and greatest distances of Venus from the cording to al-BirunIj in the last row we give for 
centre of the earth, expressed in terms of radii comparison the modem values (for the references 
of the earth, according to al-Battani, al-Farghani. and the length of the earth’s ladius in the authors 
Ibn Rusta, Abraham bar Hiya, also for India, ac- named see the articles al-mushtari and '^utarid). 




Least distance 


Mean 

distance 

Greatest distance 

al-Battanl 

166 

(Perigee) 

radii of the earth 

618 

radii 

of the earth 

1,070 

{Apogte) 

radii of the earth 

al-Farghani 

167 

n w r » 

643* 

n 

77 *7 77 

1,120 

77 77 77 *’ 

Ibn Rusta 

166 

n n w » 

622J 

If 

77 77 77 

1,079 

*7 77 77 77 

Bar Hiya 

166 

V V V V 

623' 

n 

77 77 77 

1,080 

77 77 77 77 

Indian 

256/1 

•I V 5 "' 

6757 

51 

:f '.f 77 

>, 095 * 

77 •? 77 77 

(al-Biruni) 

Modern 

6,500 

*1 




40,500 

77 7 7 77 77 


The Arab values are only about of the ; 
correct values ; it should be observed however 
that the figure of the proportion of the least to , 
the greatest distance (2/13) given by al-Battanl^ ! 
with the help of which the latter was calculated 
from the former, agrees remarkably with the modern ' 
figure. Al-Battani gives the apparent diameter of 1 
Venus in mean distance (Opus. Asir.^ ed. Nallino, '■ 
ch. 50) as 'Ao of the diameter of the sun, the 
true diameter of the sphere as V.o of the diametei 
of the earth (both from the Almagest') \ from this 
the volume of Venus is calculated at Yse 
volume of the earth (modern figures, proportion ■ 
of diameter of Venus to that of the eaith = 0.97, 
proportion of the volumes = 0.91). 

The motion of Venus is represented like that 
of the other planets by Ptolemy by four circles 
(spheres, aflak). The inclination of the deferent 
measures 0° 10', that of the epicycle 2° 30'. The 1 
maximum value of the observed N’orthern or Southern ' 
latitudes is according to al-Battanl (Op. As/r..^ ch. 47) 
8® 56'. For the mean daily motion in anomaly 
the tables give 0® 37'. This coiresponds to a . 
synodic period of revolution of 5S4 days, which 
agrees with the actual figure (The synodic period 
of revolution of Venus was already kno\Mi with 
considerable accuiacy to the ancients; it is given 
as 587 days in Assyro-Babylonian texts). 

Venus in Astrology. Zuhara is ruler (nr ^^ 5 ) ' 
of the Biiyut al-M'nan (Libra, day-house) and 
aUThawr (Taurus, night-house), also day-uilcr of 
the second 7 nu^aUat]ia (trlqnetnim\ consisting : 
of al-Tkaivr^ al-^Adhra' (Virgo) and al-Dqady | 
(Capricornus) as well as day ruler of the fouith | 
fmithallatJia (al-Sarafan.^ Cancer, al-Akrab., Scorpio , 
and Pisces). Zuhara has its ^rrr'tr/ (exaltation) | 

in 27® of al-Hut.^ its hubut (declination) in 27® ’ 
of al-AdJirlB. The astrologers call it (according to . 
al-KazwInI, Atha}') “the smaller star of good 
fortune”, al-Sd^d al-A^ghar.^ in contrast ■ 

tarl (Jupiter), “the laiger star of good fortune”, 
al-Sdd al-^Akba)‘\ the two auspicious planets are 
comprised under the term a!-Sa'dan [q. v.]. 

In alchemy al-Zuhara means copper. 

Bibliography. See Bibl. to the articles ' 

T’TARID and mintaka are the articles al-muhI- ' 

TARl and zuhal. (Wilry IUrtner) , 

ZUHD, a technical term in Muslim 
mysticism, the viitue of a zahid (pi. zdhidu/i. 
zuhhad', Sura xii. 20 seems very far from this 
meaning): abstinence: at first fiom sin, from 
what is superfluous, from all that estranges from | 
God (this is the extreme that the Hanbalis admit); 
then abstinence from all perishable things by ' 
detachment of the heart (and here we enter into 
the mystic), complete asceticism, renunciation of 
all that is created. Thus the term zuhd.^ taking 


the place of iiisk (its synonym in the older texts), 
clearly means moie not only than kanaka (moderation 
and control of one’s desires), but also than loara^.^ 
scrupulous abstention from the use of everything 
doubtful in law (a Hanbali virtue). In arranging 
the gradation of the virtues, Misii notes that the 
“stage of brings one to ztihd''' which Ghazali 

places after fakr and before tawakkiil. 

It was in the second — third century that the 
conception of ztekd., deepened from Hasan al-BasrI 
to Darani, became fixed: renunciation not only of 
dies‘5, lodging, and pleasant food but also of women 
(Daianf). Then introspective analysi'^ piogressing 
with Muhasibi (and with the Malamatlya)., stress 
is laid on inner and subjective asceticism, renun* 
ciation of intentions and desires, \\hich leads to 
the concept of taioakktil, 

Inteiesting examples of ztihd taken from the 
biographies of the most illustrious Sufis will be 
found presented in an ironical and hostile way in 
Ibn al-Djawzi, and in the Shadhili Ibn 'Abbad 
Rundi a carefully consideied collection of cases 
of ascetic conscience. On the question of borrowing 
by Islam of ascetic observances from Chiistianity, 
Mamchaeism or Hindui.sm, cf. L. Massignon, Essai 
sur les oigirtes du Unique technique.^ Paris 1 922, 
p. 45—80. 

B i b Ho gi a p hy\ Makki, Kut al-Kiilitb.^ i. 
242 — 271; I^argushi, Tahdjiihy MS. Berlin, 
N®. 2819, f. 538; KudiairT, Bisala^ p. 67 (and 
Hartmann, DarstcUung^ s. v.); HudjwIrT, 
al-Mahdjub. trnnsl. Nicholson, index, s. v.; Gha- 
zali, Ihycd ^Clfan al-Din. ed. 1322, iv. 154 — 
171 (resume by Asin Palacios, in M. F. (?., 
vol. vii. [1914], p. 82 — 84 and Tscheuschner, 
Gnzalls Lelne von der Askese^ 1933); Ibn 
al-DjawzI, Tablis /d/L, ed. 1340. p. 312 — 315 
(Daiani), p. 374 — 38S ; Ibn L-\rabi, FutTiJiai 
Makk'iya^.^ iii. 197; Ibn '^Abbad Rundi, Rasaril^ 
lith. Fas (analysed by Asin Palacios, in Etudes 
CarmelitairieSy April 1932, p 113-167 and in 
al-Andalus.^ Madrid, i., 1933-, p. 7 — 79 )» cf. esp. 
p. 122; cf. I.. Massignon, Recucil de textes in- 
idils, p. 146 — 148 and p. 17 (for Misri). 

(Louis M\ssignon) 

al-ZUHRI, Muhammad b. Muslim b. T'baid 
Allah b. ‘^Afd All.ah b. ^ihab. known as 
Abu Shihab, a celebrated tradition is t, was 
born probably in 50 (670) or 51 — according to 
otheis, 56, 57, 5^ — received his fiisba as a 
member of the Meccan clan of Zuhra. His grand- 
father had fought at Badr on the side of the 
Kuiaish against Muhammad and inflicted a wound 
on the Prophet at Uhud; his father had been a 
partisan of L-\.bd Allah b. al-Zubair but the son 
made his peace with, the Umaiyads. When still 
quite a youth, he had paid his respects to Marwan 



al-ZUHRI 


(d, 65 = 684) (Ibn Hadjai, Tahdhtb . ix. 445), 
and later went to the court of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
This had perhaps taken place before 73 (692); 
for according to al-Va'kubI, ii. 313, T\bd al-Malik 
replied to the pious who protested against his 
prohibition of the pilgrimage to Mecca: “This 
al-Zuhii transmits to you the utterance of the 
Prophet : ia tushadd^^ d-rihal^^ ild afdal^ min 
tJialathaP masddjid<^'\ As a matter of fact, this 
alleged saying of the Prophet in which the mosques 
of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem are given together 
as objects of pilgrimage, is quoted in the canonical 
collections of Hadith with the isndd “al-Zuhri 
from Sa'id b. al-Musaiyab from Abu Huraira” (cf. 
Bukhari, Fadl al-Salat fl Masdjid Miikha^ bab I: 
Abu Dawud, Manasik. bab 94 ; XasaT, Masd^id^ 
bab 10: Ahmad b. Ilanbal, ii. 234 and passini), 
but in other passages with another isndd^ in which 
al-Zuhrl is not mentioned (e. g TirmidhI, Mawdklt^ 
bab 126; Ibn Madja. Tkama^ bab 196; Ahmad" b. 
Hanhal. iii, 7, 34, 45, 51, 64 and passim). Al- 
Zuhil s teacher Sa^Id b. al-Musaiyab, from whom 
he got the hadith, had interpreted a dream of 
Abd Allah b, al-Zuhair as meaning the final victory 
of 'Abd al-Malik and the reporter in Ibn Sa'd. 
V. qt- 10 Sc/fj. himself tells how he hurried to 
Damascus to obtain the favour of ‘Abd al-Malik 
by biinging this news. It might be suggested that 
al-Zuhrl had gone to Damascus filled with similar 
hopes to give the caliph the hadith, so useful 
to hU cause, in the name of his teacher. If 
Ya'kubrs story is worthy of belief, al-Zuhrl must 
have brought the hadith to Damascus at latest 
in 73 ("692), the year in which the anti-caliph fell, 
and could not have been more than 23 then. This 
stay of al-Zuhil’s in Damascus, if it is historical at 
all. could only have been a temporary one; his per- 
manent settlement in Damascus only took place 
at a considerably later date. He arrived there at 
a time when Ibn Adi'ath was in rebellion fRukhari, 
TanM. p. 93 ). i- e. 81=700 (see Wellhausen, 
Das arah. Rekh, p. 145 ry.) — he had left Medina 
in dire necessity — and was introduced to the 
caliph by Kabisa b. Dhii'aib. keeper of '.Abd al- 
Mahk’s seal. The latter is said to have asked 
Ibn al-Musaiyab about al-Zuhri — but if Va'kubi's 
story IS true he must have known him long before 
then paid al-Zuhri’s debts and alloted him a 
regular income. Al-Zuhri was particulailv (rrateful to 

A because 

he latter had lifted from his conscience the weight 
lau on It by his having killed some one through 
negligence (Ibn Sa'd, v. 158: Tabari, iii. 2478); 
perhaps it was the feeling nf gratitude to this 
Ahd that strengthened him when the caliph — 
according to some, Walid I, to others Hisjiam - 
tried to extort from him the opinion that the un- 
named slanderer of 'Aisha in Sura xxiv. ,i was 
ill-1 '•'^ference was to 'Abd 

Walid 1 on the business of his cousin (Bukha, I 

Ta nkh. p. 104) seems to have given rise to a 
romantic story which puts the event in the reign 

calinh Vs '-^T P- 307, 21)- To the 

caliph A a Id II dot -,05) who made him a judge 

. l-Zuihri also made himself useful by his knowledge 
f 48). His successor 
cation nf V '^"‘'"“^b^'^'tbZuhri with the edu- 

atzub.! “'"•ecsation with him 

b. Vazid^re Hto'waUd 

- er Walid II. He decided to flee the 


), ' country on the latter’s accession when he learned 
c. that some one had reported his words to tlie 
); prince. But al-Zuhrl died before this could take place 
k in 124 on his estate at Adama near Saghb, the 
is possession of which, like many other things, he 
is owed to the munificence of his royal patrons 
e Even after moving to Damascus, al-Zuhri used to 
n make frequent and long visits to his native place: 
s he was in the Hidjaz as late as 119 (737) (Tabaii. 
s ii. 1635). 

r As a result of his untiring enquiries among 
.1 young and old, men and women, high and low. 
1 al-Zuhri collected vast masses of traditions and not 
^ only endeavoured to establish the sunna of the 
: Prophet but also that of the Companions. He U 
\ described as the first to fix hadith in writing: 
i, but this was only done under pressure from 
1 sovereigns; in an utterance given by his pupil 
Ma'^mar, he says ; “We had a disinclination to 
write down the knowledge, but these emirs 
- forced us to do so”. Unlike many of his teachers. 

1 who could only be brought to speak with difficulty, 
f al-Zuhii was very ready to communicate his know- 
r ledge to others: he even went so far as to allow his 
. hearers who had copied down the traditions given 
> by him, to transmit them again without we may 
: examining their copies. Amon*;! his teachers even 
t specially mention 'Urwa b. al-Zubair and Sa^d b. 

: al-Musaiyab: for ten years he never left the latterS 
1 side (Ibn Sa'd, ii/ii. 131). When he had added 
r his own knowledge to that of his teachers, he 
was regarded as the most learned traditionist by 
later generations. “What a man is al-Zuhri, would 
that he had not harmed himself by intercourse 
i with princes” saysMakhul. Al-Zuhri’s interests were 
not entirely devoted to the transmission of hadith: 
he also dealt with chronology and was a critic 
of poetry (see above; cf. also Fischer^ Biogi aphiecfi^ 
p. 71). He is also one of the chief authorities foi 
the Sira and was Ibn Ishak's most impoitant 
teacher. The latter, like al-Wkkidi, Ibn Sa'd and 
Tabari, owes much of his information to al-Zuhri; 
in Tabari he also appears not infrequently as an 
authority for the events of the two first decades 
after the death of the Prophet. .According to older 
authorities, he only wrote one book, N'asa^' 

Ka 7 vmihi. Hadjdji Khalifa is the first to credit 
him with a Kitah al-Ma gh azi..^ but it is clear that 
al-Zuhri’s compilations were confined to collections 
of traditions; he did not write a regular book 
like his pupil Ibn Ishak. In the stoiies traced to 
him he often gives his authorities but as frerjuent- 
ly omits them; and when he gets from several 
authorities a record that agrees in essentials in 
all of them, he does not separate the different 
versions but makes one out of them, giving the 
names of all the authorities; this was the first 
modest attempt at an independent editing of the 
material transmitted. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ; Ibn 

Kutaiha, hitab al-Ma^arif., p, 239; Wakidi, 
transl. Wellhausen, index, s. v. ; Ibn Sa'd, li/ii. 
*35 vri/ii. 157; Tabari, index, s v.; Bukhari, 
Ta jikh., p. 93^ 104^ *44; Fischer, BiographietH 
von Ge-wiilusmannern des Ibn Ishak, p. 64x7(7.; 
do^ jn Z.D M.G., xliv. 428 S(jq.\ Ibn Khallikan 
(Bulak), i. 571 sqq.\ Kitab alAghani, iv. 48 X(/(/ : 
VI. 103: viii. 89 sqq.\ Nawawi, Tahdjuh, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 117; Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalani, 
al-Tahdhib, ix. 445 sqq.-, Goldziher, 
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Z.D.Jlf.G., 1 . 474; Sachau, introduction to Ibn 
Sa^d, ni/i., xiii., xix.; do., in A/. S. O, S. 
vii. II sq.‘^ Fuck, Ahihanunad Ibn Ishak^ p. 9 
sqq.j 2^. _ (J. HoROvrrz) 

ZUHURI Nur al-DIn Muhammad TurshIzi, 
a Persian poet of the school of Herat, 
who lived for a long time in India and was as- 
sassinated in a lising in the Deccan at the same 
time as his falher-in-law iNlalik of Kumm (1024 = 
1615, 1025 = 1616 or I027 = i6i8J. His poetry 
is not much esteemed in Persia but is admired in 
India as is especially his prose with its very florid 
phraseology. His chief works are a Dnoan, Gnl- 
zar-i Ibrahim^ Kh '<--'an-i Kh ali I ^ RuKZit^ AbdZillya^ 
lithographed several times in India, and a Sakl- 
nanie^ “Book of the Cup-bearei”, dedicated to 
Burhan Xizam Shah II of Ahmadnagar (999 — 
1003 = 1590 — 1594)« Plis ^^orks in prose have 
been annotated by Abu ’ 1 -Vamin “^Abd al-Razzak 
b. Muhammad Ishak Husaini Surati (lithographed 
at Cawnpore 1873). 

Bibliography'. Lutf 'All Beg, A/esh-kede, 
Bombay 1277, p. 68 (numerous extiactsj; E. G. 
Browne, Kisl. of Pers, Liter, in Alodern Times, 
Cambridge 1924, p. 234, 250, 253, 268; Ethe, 
G.I.P..^ ii. 309; Kieu, Cat. Pers. AIss. Biitish 
Alusenm.^ p. 678, 741 j Sachau and Ethe, Bod' 
leian Catal.., i., Xrs. 1076-1080; Ethe, C'<7/. 

AIss. India Office, Xrs. 1500-1514; PerUch, OzA 
Berlin.^ iv. 909, 1006; Rosen, AIss. fersans.^ 
St. Peteisburg 18S6, iii. 264; Ivanow, Descriptive 

Cat.., y>. iSS- (Cr- Huaki') 

ZULALI, a Persian poet at the court 
of ^ah 'Abbas 1 , born at h^'^'ansar to the 
noith of Isfahan, died in 1024 (1615), wrote seven 
mathnazois which were collected after his death 
under the title Saiyaraff'l'hQ seven Planets"; 
they include Alahmud u-AyZis, begun in 1001 
(1592 — 1593), finished shortly befoie his death in 
1024 (1615;, lithographed at Lucknow in 1290, 
Alai'khZine “ The Tavern" and Marra U’Khiirshld 
“The Atom and the Sun”. — Lutf All Beg i^Atesh' 
kede, p. 139) mentions a poet of the same name, 
born at Herat. 

Bibliography'. Lutf 'All Beg, Atefi-kede 
(no pagination, province of Ears); E. G. Biowne, 
Hist, of Pers. Liter, in Alodern Times (Cambridge 
1924J, p. 252; Rieu, Cat. Pers. AIss. Biitish 
Aluseum, p. 677 — 678; Ethe, G.I.P., ii. 219; 
Cat. Pers. AIss. India Ofice^ Xrs, 1494—1498; 
Bodleian Cat.., Nis. 1081 — 1084; Ivanow, De- 
scriptive Cat.., p. 3 ^^' (Cl. Huakt) 

ZUN, an Indian(*} deity, of whom there 
was a famous idol at Zamin-Dawar in the country 
of Zabul, east of Sisian. 

In 33 (654 — 55) ^Abd al-Rahman b. Samuia, 
appointed goveinor of Sistan, arrived at Dawar 
and laid siege to the hill of Zun ( dqabal al-Ziin). 
He entered the sanctuary of Zun where theie wa:? 
an idol of gold with two rubies for eyes. 'Abd 
ai-Rahman cut off an arm and took away the 
rubies but left the remainder to the local marzuban, 
saying that his only object was to show the 
impotence of the idol (Baladhuri, p. 394 )- 

Marquait found in Chinese sources a mention 
of the temple of Deva Sun in the kingdom of 
Tao (= Zabul) before which was placed the 
skeleton of an enormous fish through the iibs of 
which one could ride on horseback, lire king of 
Tso woie a crown decorated with the head of a 
fish in gold and sat on a thione adorned with a 


golden horse {Pei-shi., ch. 97, fol. 3, where the 
position of Tso is not w’ell indicated). On the 
other hand, Christian sources also mention a 
stronghold of (Theophanes, Chtono- 

graphy, ed. de Boor, p. 163) or of Zundaber 
{Idctoris Tonnennensts chronica., Ch/ on. minoj a, Qd.. 
Mommsen, II, 194). Marquait restores these names 
as '-Zun-Dadhioar “Zun the Judge" and thus derives 
the name of the district of Zamin-Dawar (in Arabic 
BilZid Ddzoar) as well as that of king Zunbll 
or Zunbll (sic\ m place of Riitbll given by al- 
DjawMiki, al-AIiIarrab., ed. Sachau, p. 73). 

The name of the god Zun (sometimes al-Zur) 
is mentioned in the Arab poets such as Humaid 
and Djarir and it seems that theie was another 
sanctuary of this Indian (•) deity in the ‘^Iiak, at 
Ubulla which was a poit which traded with India 
(cf. Abu 'l-E'ath Xasr b. 'Abd al-Rahman al- 
Iskandari, d. in 560 [1164 — 1165], quoted in 
Vakut, li. 960). According to the Liidn aKArab., 
xvii. 62, in Persian the name al-Zun is pronounced 
Ziin. Marquart locates the sanctuary of Zun north 
of llilmand, east of Bishlang. 

Bibliography". Maiquart, Eranlah/-., p. 39, 
2S9 (under Zabul) and do. [with J. J. M. Groot], 
Das Rci'.h Zqbiil iind der Gott ZZin vom 6 . — 9. 
fahrhiindert, m Fesischrift E. Sachau., Berlin 
1915, p. 24S — 292 (a work of prodigious 
eiudiiion and perspicacity); Maikwait, A Cata- 
logue of the provincial Capitals of EiZinlahr, 
Rome 1931, p. 89. (V. Minorsky) 

ZUNNAR. In the form zunnZiia this w'ord 
occurs in Aramaic; in Syriac it is as old as Ephraem 
and means a girdle w’orn by monks. It comes 
obviously from a deiivative of the Greek zone. 
in classical Arabic it denotes any girdle, espe- 
cially that worn by ifhimmis., Christians, Jews, 
Magians, etc. (As a mle only one or two of the 
protected religions are named by our authorities 
but, unless the contrary is stated, it is to be as- 
sumed that the statements apply to all). In modern 
Aiabic It means the locks of hair worn by Jews 
on the “corners of the head" (Lev. xix. 27), in 
Persian the sacred thread of the Brahmans, and 
in bufi poetry the external practices of religion. 
The zunnZir w'as thick and it is usually distin- 
guished from mintaka. GhiyZir is aLo used as a 
synonym though properly it means the patch worn 
on the dress and not the belt. The Patriarch 
Maramma (c. 26 = 647) is said to have bidden 
scholars wear the zunnZir (Pat. Or. 13, 630). 

The imposiuon of this badge was commonly 
ascribed to 'Cmar I, but it is not mentioned in 
the early treaties. If these are later fabrications, 
the argument against the early use of the ziinnar 
is strengthened. In 89 (708) the Djaradjima bound 
themselves to wear Arab dress. So we must agree 
with the conclusion reached by Caetani : “1 do 
not think it possible to accept the traditional 
statement that he ('Umar) imposed on the con- 
quered the use of a distinctive dress". Bar Hebraeus 
says that 'E'mar II vexed the Christians, forbidding 
them to ride on saddles and to wear the dress of 
soldiers, i. e. Arabs. It is also stated in the ^Ikd 
al-farid that he forbade Chustians to wear turbans 
or to copy the dress of the Muslims in any w'ay. 
llarun al-Rashid ordered the dhimmis in Baghdad 
to differ from the Muslims in dress and manner 
of riding. Appaiently then ’Umar II forbade the 
dhimmH to copy Arab dress and Harun introduced 
distinctive badges for them. Later the enforcement 
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of these rules depended on the temper of the 
ruler, were he caliph or governor. The colour 
peculiar to the dhtinml was that of honey, yellow. 
In the time of Mutawakkil they had to wear yellow 
scarves (JaHasan) with belts, and two buttons on 
the tall cap {kctlansH-a’a)^ and their slaves had to 
wear two yellow patches, one on the front and 
the other on the back of the outer garment. So 
Chiistians ueie called “spotted”. The colour of 
the cap was different from that worn by Jluslims. 
In £g)pt yellow was at first the dhimmi's colour, 
though blue is mentioned, but under al-Hakim 
the Copts wore black turbans and belts. At one 
time he ordered the Christians to wear round 
their necks ciosses one cubit long and five rath 
in weight and the Jews to wear black turbans 
and to cany billets of wood weighing five rath. 
He also commanded the Christians to wear crosses 
and the jews bells in the baths. At times dhinthiH 
were not allowed to wear the Persian jacket (^kuba) 
01 tuibans or sdk clothes. 

Other restrictions weie imposed on them. They 
might Use only a special kind of saddle, or one 


kohm-sawar') who conducts the exercises by beating 
a little drum and reciting appropriate verses (the 
quatrains are called gol-e kosAti). 

The wrestlers wear drawers {long) or short trow- 
seis of leather or some strong material {tariokt) 
on which a hand is often represented (that of 
'All>J. These are suppoited by the strap of the 
belt with which the wrestlers catch one another 
(this is unknown in western wrestling). From the 
arm are hung amulets against the evil eye and 
with the same object the morsheu burns seeds of 
wdd rue {sipami). 

The programme at each performance begins with 
exercises for suppleness and exercises with weights 
{sang) and with Indian clubs {mil). The wrestling 
; comes at the end of the performance; it goes on 
until one of the competitors touches the ground 
with his shoulder blades { setare-shomar andakhtan'. 
“is made to count the stars”). The wrestling is 
followed by exercises with a kind of bow on the 
cord of which are strung very heavy rings {kab- 
bada)', the bow is not drawn but is moved from 
side to side above the head. 


marked with two balls behind it, donkeys or 
mules and not horses. They had to cut their hair 
shoit on the forehead. \Vhen tribute was due 
they were marked by a leaden seal on the wrist; 
thi^, it seems, was removed when the whole pay- 
ment was completed. It is not possible to say 
whether all these regulations were in force at 
one time and all ovei the caliphate. 

Other meanings of the word will be found in 
the dictionaries. 
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ser. lu,, vol. 15J. i. 307; Biladhuri, FiUuh al 
Bulaan^ p. 161; Caetani, .Innati dell' Islam., 
17 A. H., §3171, 174, 175; 23 A. H., §835; 
von Kremer, Kulturyichtchte. i. 425; li. 167; 
IVfez, Renaissance dcs Islams., p. 45 sqq., 54- 
Browne, .4 1 ear among the Persians, p. 370; 
Abu .'Salih, Churches aj Egypt, transl., p. 142. 

S. Tritton) 

ZURKHANA (r.), “house of strength”, the 
leisian gymnasiu in. 

fheie .me zTti khana in many Pershan towns and 
Oltcii also in several quaiters of a large town. 
From the architectural point of view these gymna- 
siums recall an eastern bath lit by a skylight in 
the centre of the little dome. The arena lgo“d) 
lies lielow the level of the door. The super- 
intendent and the spectators take their places in 
niches cut in the walls; sometimes there is a kind 
ot gallery reserved for the public. 

Among the membeis of a zurkhdna various 
degrees are distinguished: a no'i'ce “novice", «o»- 
fz^aste -beginner", taklazcan “athlete”, miyan-dar 

threwahri 'he champion of 

he establishment), “director” (also called 


The organisation of the zurkhana is marked by 
a very elaborate terminology, by a spirit of chivalry 
: and by a strictly observed semi-religious ritual. 

! In putting on or taking off the tonoke, the 
, combatants embrace [cf. sirwal]. Only the per- 
, milted blows may be used; the contest finished, 
I the wrestlers touch their foreheads; the one who has 
been wrestling with the miyanddr kisses his hand, 
'i There are a number of patron saints of wrest- 
ling whose names are invoked. The principal 
patron of wrestlers is Purya(r) Walt. Among famous 
wrestlers, Husain Wa'iz mentions the Prophet who 
, wrestled with Abu Djahl; the imSms Hasan and 
■ Husain; the gnostic {)'3ri/) Mahmud Makbar (or 
BukySr) and the Shaikh Sadr al-Din Ibrahim Ha- 
; mawi. The same author distinguishes two kinds of 
wrestling; kabd (or .^ahri-zvaz) in vogue in Khu- 
rasan and the ‘Irak and idtirar (or dailam-vjaz) 
cultivated in Oailam and ShIrwSn. 

Wrestling is a noble exercise. In Niebuhr’s time 
the notables of Shiraz devoted the mornings to 
it and their afternoons to riding. A monument in 
the form of a lion used to be built on a cham- 
pion’s tomb. 

The beginnings of wrestling in Persia go back 
; to a very early period. In the Shah-nama (ed. 

.\Iohl, iii. 203 — 4 = Vullers, ii. 1040) the heroes 
I begin fighting by seizing one another’s hands 
{haml dust sudand bar yak digdr) and then grip- 
ping ^one another by the girdle {dawal-i kamar). 
In Sadi’s Gulistan, the old wrestler is represented 
; as knowing 360 tricks (cf. in Husain \Va‘iz : io8i = 
360X3)) "F several other quotations in Canard. 

The organisation of the zurkhana gives wrest- 
; ling very special features. As M. Canard rightly 
points out, the zurkhana seems to have grown 
up out of the corporate movement and its 
special chivalry {futuzvwa). This movement is 
closely related to Shi'i mysticism. In the course 
of a performance a collection {ceragh) is taken 
twelve times in the name of each of the 12 
imams. It is worth noting that H. Wa'iz’s treatise 
is called Futuzo-wat-nama-, cf. Thorning, Beitrdge 
-. Aetintnis d. islam. Vereinsxoesens, Berlin 1913 
and the articles futuwwa and sirwal; Taeschner, 
tutuzuiva-Studien, in Islamica, v., I932, p. 285 — 
do-i'F'iV islamischen Eutiiwzvabunde, in Z.D. 

'933, P- 6—49. 
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